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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE g3” CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Monday, June 25, 1973 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
pruyer: 


Loving Father, we thank Thee for the 
worship and rest of the day just past and 
for health of body, mind, and spirit. We 
beseech Thee to go with us into the life 
of the new week. May serenity, joy, and 
love be in us the marks of Thy pres- 
ence, guard us when tempted. Spare us 
from being trapped by unworthy com- 
promises. Keep us true to truth and true 
to Thee. May the life we live, by Thy 
grace and power, be a contribution to the 
coming of Thy kingdom. For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Marks, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempo e (Mr. METCALF) 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting the nomination of Philip K. 
Crowe, of Maryland, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Denmark, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

ER. 6187. An act to amend section 502(a) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 

H.R. 8510. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8825. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain other independent executive 
agencies, boards, commissions, and corpora- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and for other purposes. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7357) to amend sec- 
tions 3(e) and 5(1) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to simplify ad- 
ministration of the act; and to amend 
section 226(e) of the Social Security Act 
to extend kidney disease medicare cover- 
age to railroad employees, their spouses, 
and their dependent children; and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) subsequently signed 
the enrolled bill. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 6187. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 8825. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain’ other independent executive 
agencies, boards, commissions, and corpora- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 22, 1973, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


A VISIT TO THE FOLKS IN MON- 
TANA—AND BOZEMAN’S LITTLE 
LEAGUE BASEBALL TEAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity to visit the folks in Mon- 
tana over the weekend, and I found there 
Was great concern about inflation, about 


Watergate, and other matters. I also 
found, in a lighter but still serious vein, 
that the Little League baseball team in 
Bozeman, Mont., has three young girls on 
its roster by the names of Teresa Chris- 
tie, Lynda Gowen, and Rhea Hain. 

Some days ago, I read about a situa- 
tion which developed in the State of 
Michigan where there was a certain 
amount of controversy because one girl 
was on a Little League team and be- 
cause of that discriminatory factor, that 
Little League team, unfortunately, was 
precluded from being recognized by the 
overall administration of the Little 
League team’s administration. 

Frankly, I think it is an outright 
shame that this has been allowed to 
occur. I am delighted that Bozeman, 
Mont., has three young girls on its Little 
League team and that they are all there 
not because they are girls but because 
they are competitively as good or better 
than the boys. I am happy to note that 
Bozeman, Mont., defied the ban, at least 
for now, and I hope it will continue to 
defy the ban, whether or not it robs them 
of an opportunity to participate in the 
State or the national or the interna- 
tional championships. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Bozeman 
Defies Ban—For Now,” published in the 
Billings, Mont., Gazette of June 24, 1973, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOZEMAN Derres Ban—For Now 
(By Arthur Otis) 

BozEMAN.—While the Little League world 
has been shaken nationally by the issue of 
pigtails on the diamond, girls in Bozeman 
have been taking their cuts with little 
fanfare. 

Three have made it to the major leagues— 
the best you can do in the Little League. More 
are in the minors. No one seems exactly sure 
how many. 

However, their position is tenuous. Little 
League officials in Bozeman say they don’t 
know what the reaction will be when official 
rosters are turned into Little League head- 
quarters in Williamsport, Pa. The powers- 
that-be there have decreed that Little League 
base all is a boys-only sport. 

“The board voted to go ahead and let them 
play,” says Arnold J. Foss, president of the 
Bozeman Little League. “There was no soft- 
ball option open to them. If there had been, 
the voard may not have allowed them to 
play.” 

Foss said that if trouble erupts with the 
head office of the Little League program, the 
board may have to meet again and reconsider 
its position. 
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In the meantime, Lynda Gowen, Rhea Hain 
and Teresa Christie, all outfielders, keep 
shagging flies and swinging the bat. 

After some initial heckling, the bench 
jockeys were silenced when the trio turned 
out to be the equals of thei: male teammates 
and superior to some. 

They've impressed the coaches, too. 

‘Rhea, 10, has turned out real well. She’s a 
good fielder, she hustles, she pays attention 
and takes her cuts,” said Harold Veltkamp, a 
coach for a team sponsored by the Bozeman 
Police Association. 

“I was not in favor of girls playing, but 
now that Linda’s on the team, nobody’s going 
to take her away,” said Coach John L, 
Swenumson,. “I think she has changed my 
mind. If they’re good enough to play, they 
should be allowed to.” 

William F. Gowan, father of 10-year-old 
Lynda says his daughter is just a normal little 
girl. “Except when she is on the field, then 
she is a real competitor.” 

Teresa, 10, is probably the best hitter to 
date among the three. Jim Koelzer, who 
coaches her, said she poked a few hits into 
the outfield on her first practice session and 
has pounded out several hits in league 
competition. 

Until high powers decide differently, the 
girls will continue playing for the glory of 
the team, the game of baseball, and in one 
case, & new pair of tennis shoes. 

That's what Lynda’s father promised her 
when she gets her first base hit. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
ANNUITY PRACTICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the last meeting of the Senate Demo- 
cratic policy committee, a resolution was 
adopted with regard to Federal employ- 
ment and annuity practices. The policy 


committee was constrained to act on 
this matter because of certain anomalies 
in the retirement system which result 
from the freeze on Federal salaries in the 
higher grades coupled with the cost-of- 
living escalator for Federal annuitants. 
A questionable situation could arise 
when an employee retires to take ad- 
vantage of the automatic cost-of-living 
increase in annuity and then is rehired 
for the same or similar responsibilities. 
The committee felt that this retire- 
rehire situation could lead to damage to 
the retirement structure and precipitate 
public criticism of the Federal retire- 
ment system. In an endeavor to avoid 
such a situation, the committee unan- 
imously acted to encourage a careful 
examination of the entire matter by the 
Civil Service Commission, the Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
to recommend stopgap arrangements in- 
sofar as Senate practices are concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement made by the 
Senator from Montana, now speaking, to 
the Democratic policy committee on 
Tuesday, June 12, 1973, and a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the Democratic 
policy committee on June 12, 1973, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY THE MAJORITY LEADER TO THE 
DEMOCRATIC POLICY COMMITTEE MEETING, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1973 


The freeze on Federal salaries in the higher 
grades coupled with the cost-of-living esca- 
lator for Federal annuitants creates certain 
anomalies in the retirement system. These 
anomalies are likely to encourage a search 
for loopholes in the retirement laws which, 
in turn, could distort the intent of the re- 
tirement system and very likely lead to wide- 
spread public criticism. It should be noted 
at the outset that the staffs of the Legisla- 
tive Branch are included in the Federal re- 
tirement system so what follows applies to 
Senate personnel as well as to civil servants 
and other appointees elsewhere in the gov- 
ernment. 

One anomaly involves, in particular, higher 
grade employees who are qualified for full or 
almost full retirement annuity by reason of 
sufficient years of service but whose salaries 
have remained frozen at a maximum not- 
withstanding four recent raises amounting to 
22.6% given to other government employees. 
If these higher grade employees were to re- 
tire before July 1, 1973, they would receive 
a 6.1% increase in their annuity because of 
the automatic cost-of-living adjustment for 
annuitants, If they were then rehired for 
the same jobs from which they retired, they 
would receive their enriched annuity plus 
whatever pay was necessary to equal their 
previous salaries. Even though back at work, 
their entitlement when they ultimately re- 
tire would have been enriched by the 6.1% 
for the automatic cost-of-living increase for 
annuitants which is scheduled for July 1, 
1973. Having retired, moreover, they would 
henceforth continue to accumulate towards 
ultimate retirement any additional auto- 
matic cost-of-living annuity increases which 
might come along as they continue to work. 
It goes without saying that with a continuing 
inflation, the accumulations are very signif- 
icant. There have been nine automatic cost- 
of-living increases for annuitants within the 
past nine years; the total increase amount- 
ing to 43.8%. 

A retire-rehire arrangement of this sort, of 
course, can be made only with the concur- 
rence of the supervising agency. That is be- 
cause the reemployment of an annuitant is 
permitted under the law as a “tool of man- 
agement,” not as an accommodation to em- 
ployees. The provision has been in effect for 
many years and occasional, short term us- 
age for management purposes is not repre- 
hensible in any sense. Government should 
be able to avail itself from time to time of 
the services of individuals who have retired 
and who are needed for special assignments 
and for brief periods. 

The Civil Service Commission reports that 
the practice of rehiring annuitants on this 
basis is quite common throughout the gov- 
ernment. As far as the Senate is concerned, 
there are 16 reemployed annuitants out of a 
total of almost 5,000 employees. Of this num- 
ber, only four were previously employed by 
the Senate and only two of these have re- 
turned, after retirement, to their previous 
office. 

Clearly, there has been no abuse to date 
in the Senate of this provision of the law 
and, indeed, the situation elsewhere in the 
government may be the same. In any event, 
danger of abuse is only now becoming im- 
minent, With a 6.1% cost-of-living increase 
for annuitants in the offing on July 1, we 
could see very soon, “as a tool of manage- 
ment,” a flood of retirements and rehirings 
of employees who are not yet ready to retire 
permanently. The consequences might very 
well include the following: 

1. Permanent and timely retirements could 
shrink in the Senate and throughout the 
government; 

2. Federal employee rolls in the higher 
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grades could tend to atrophy and, with turn- 

over shrinking, opportunities for young peo- 

ple to advance in government service would 
decline; 

3. An accumulation of reemployed annui- 
tants in higher appointed positions through- 
out the government could reflect itself in 
& growing inertia and stagnation in Federal 
policies and practices; 

4. Public criticism of government retire- 
ment practices could intensify; 

5. A tendency to get around budgetary 
limitations in Congressional offices and else- 
where, could appear since, in the case of a 
reemployed annuitant, only that part of his 
salary which is not covered by his annuity 
is chargeable to the hiring office with the 
balance coming out of the Federal Retire- 
ment Fund, Thus, a Member of Congress 
could conceivably hire several annuitants of 
a competence which would warrant salaries 
of $30,000 each but at a charge to his office 
funds of only five or six thousand per an- 
nuitant. 

Basically, the danger of abuse arises from 
the unchecked inflation in the nation, When 
that is coupled with the freeze on higher 
salaries, senior employees face financial loss 
by not retiring. If they are not ready to 
retire and their supervisor is willing to keep 
them on “for the good of the government” 
these employees will be able to avail them- 
selves of the law and continue to work while 
not losing out on the July 1 and any future 
cost-of-living increases for annuitants, the 
advantages of which will come to them when 
they eventually retire permanently. 

Members of Congress, of course, even if so 
inclined are not in a position to exploit 
this situation, personally, even though their 
salaries, too, have been “frozen” through 
several Federal salary increases. Their “super- 
visors” are the voters. Thus, unless some- 
thing is done to modify the situation, to cite 
an extreme example, it is conceivable that 
a staff employee of a Senator or a Committee 
eventually could retire permanently with an 
annuity in excess of a Congressman’s current 
working salary! For this situation to occur, 
a senior employee would have to retire, be 
rehired and remain on for an additional 
number of years. 

This same prospect, of course, could exist 
anywhere in the government and even for 
annuitants who do not come back to work, if 
the inflation continues and the salaries of 
Members of Congress remain frozen. 

If the Senate is going to acquiesce in this 
situation, it ought to be done with eyes 
open, recognizing the retirement and re- 
employment practices involved and making 
them known to the public. Better still, of 
course, would be a full and frank reexamina- 
tion by the Congress, through its appropriate 
Committees, of the relationship of Federal 
salary freezes, automatic cost-of-living 
escalators and basic control over Federal 
salary scales, with regard to which, the Con- 
gress has abandoned a great measure of its 
legislative powers to unilateral Executive 
Branch control in recent years. 

MAJORITY POLICY COMMITTEE RESOLUTION ON 
FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND ANNUITY PRAC- 
TICES 
Whereas, continuing inflation, automatic 

cost-of-living increases to Federal annui- 
tants and the freeze on Federal salaries in 
the higher grades has created a situation 
which could distort the intent and jeopard- 
ize the fiscal integrity of the Federal retire- 
ment system, 

The Majority Policy Committee directs: 

1. That the Majority Leader bring to the 
attention of the Minority Leader his analysis 
of this problem as set forth in the accom- 
panying statement; and 

2. That together with the Minority Leader 
or separately, he communicate this analysis 
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to the Speaker of the House, to the Civil 
Service Commission and to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee of the Senate 
for consideration and comment. 

3. The Majority Leader is also directed to 
communicate, jointly with the Minority 
Leader or separately, to all Committees of 
the Senate, to the Civil Service Commission, 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as an urgent recommenda- 
tion, that pending clarification of the situa- 
tion described in the accompanying state- 
ment, all reemployment of annuitants by 
the Federal government, by the same office, 
agency or department for the same or similar 
responsibilities from which they may be re- 
tired be limited to a period not to exceed six 
months, 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
call of the calendar under rule VIII 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NEY.) Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE IN ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is a change in the schedule of business 
which I previously announced to the Sen- 
ate. It was stated at the conclusion of 
business last Friday, June 22, that the 
Senate, at the conclusion of morning 
business today, would proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 207, S. 343, 
a bill to designate the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in October as the day 
for Federal elections. Because of certain 
conditions which have developed, that 
will not be the case. 

I ask unanimous consent that instead 
of proceeding with Calendar No. 207, 
S. 343, at the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness today, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 226, S. 37, 
a bill to amend the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, and that it in turn be 
followed by Calendar No. 224, S. 2045, a 
bill to require that future appointments 
to the offices of Director and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office Management and 
Budget, and of certain other officers in 
the Executive Office of the President, be 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I think that a word of explanation would 
be in order at this point. The bill S. 343 
was reported by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with only 1 vote— 
I believe I am correct in saying only 1 
vote—registered in opposition thereto, 
namely, by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Public hearings were conducted on the 
bill. The bill was discussed in the full 
committee on several occasions. It was 
referred to and from the subcommittee 
twice or more, as I recall. After lengthy 
discussions and several changes having 
been made in the bill, it was reported 
by the committee on June 14. 

Late Friday—it was subsequent to the 
adjournment of the Senate—I began 
getting phone calls which indicated that 
there were some problems—serious 
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enough that I thought they ought to be 
discussed and resolved, if possible, before 
bringing the bill up on the floor for de- 
bate. Several Senators contacted my of- 
fice in this regard. 

It was because of these problems, 
which surfaced late, and after the pro- 
gram for today had been announced— 
as a matter of fact, after the whip notice 
had gone out—that I felt constrained to 
seek a change in the program. Calls were 
made yesterday to various Senators, and 
I think the matter has been resolved to 
the point that the two bills which the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has substi- 
tuted in lieu of my bill can now be called 
up; and Senators are now appropriately 
apprised, I think, of the altered sched- 
ule in a timely fashion. 


LIKELIHOOD OF VOTES THIS 
AFTERNOON 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
ie to address an inquiry to the leader- 
ship. 

I would like to have a rollcall vote on 
S. 2045, and it is possible that the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MerTtcaLF) would 
want a rollcall vote on his measure. 
Would the leadership advise what would 
be the- procedure? I presume that we 
would not have the vote this morning but 
sometime this afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I would antic- 
ipate that if the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois or the distinguished Senator 
from Montana, at the conclusion of third 
reading on their bills, want a rollcall 
vote, it vould be forthcoming without 
any difficulty, and the same applies to 
any amendments. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. I understand 
there is going to be an amendment to S. 
37. I do not know whether Senator BYRD, 
who is the author of that amendment, 
will ask for a rolicail vote, but I will cer- 
tainly ask for a rollcall vote on final pas- 
sage of S. 37. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, the Senate is 
on notice that there is a high probabil- 
ity that there will be rollcall votes—and 
I use the plural—today. 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate considers S. 
37, Mr. Victor O. Reinemer, of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, have 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WATERGATE AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, simulta- 
neous with the delivery of this statement 
on the floor of the Senate, Mr. John Dean 
is about to begin his testimony before the 
Senate Ervin committee. 

Today, more than ever, we must renew 
our determination to get the truth about 
Watergate on the table, and then put this 
sordid affair, as the President has called 
it, behind us. We must act decisively to 
reveal the facts, punish the guilty, exon- 
erate the innocent, and then resolve this 
crisis, having learned an invaluable les- 
son from it about the nature, abuse, and 
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arrogance of power. The sooner this hap- 
pens, the sooner we can get back to the 
pressing business of the Nation. However, 
I believe that these objective: can and 
must be accomplished within the frame- 
work of the basic principles o2 our Con- 
stitution. 

One need not be a legal scholar to un- 
derstand that “hard cases make bad 
law.” Basically this means that in cases 
with bizarre or unusual facts, the law will 
be strained to reach a just decision. How- 
ever, in the process of straining the law, 
a precedent may be established which 
will be unfortunate if applied in future 
situations. It is another example of the 
danger of having the end justify the 
means, and then having to live with the 
precedent for years to come. 

Each day Watergate raises more dis- 
tressing questions. Situations unprece- 
dented in the history of our country are 
debated, and mounting pressure is ap- 
plied to the President to give a complete 
accounting to the American people. This 
process is symbolic of the healtk of our 
Government and its ability to deal openly 
with major problems. I have suggested 
ways in which the President must deal 
with Watergate, so that the confidence of 
the American people can be restored. I 
would hope that the White House would 
take back the initiative and leadership in 
this matter. An in-depth news conference 
in the near future would be appropriate, 
in my judgment. Others have made sug- 
gestions which are unacceptable, such 
as the President’s testifying under sub- 
pena, before the Ervin committee or the 
grand jury. However, as these pressures 
build, we should resist the temptation to 
distort constitutional principles to fit the 
needs of the moment. 

The temptation is seductive, as some of 
the other proposals which have been of- 
fered recently will illustrate. For in- 
stance, former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford has proposed that the Vice 
President resign and that Congress offer 
the President several choices for appoint- 
ment as a new Vice President. The Presi- 
dent himself would then resign and the 
new President would move into the Oval 
Office, to act as a bipartisan healer of our 
national wounds. I believe that this plan 
ignores two basic points. 

First, this is not a parliamentary sys- 
tem in which the Government falls when 
it loses a vote of confidence. Yet, the 
“Clifford plan” seems to yearn for the 
added flexibility that such a system 
would provide in this time of crisis. The 
Founding Fathers were well aware of this 
system, and decided against it. If, at 
this point in our history, we want to 
change the type of system by which we 
govern ourselves, then it should be 
accomplished through constitutional 
amendment, rather than through this 
back-door approach. Any suggestion that 
President Nixon resign in favor of a 
coalition-caretaker government uses ob- 
tuse reasoning to support a preposterous 
mechanism to achieve what the Demo- 
cratic Party failed to achieve in the last 
election. If there were some constitu- 
tional provision for holding a new elec- 
tion today, most political analysts would 
agree that the President would be re- 
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elected. However, no such provision ex- 
ists, and any suggestion that we pretend 
it exists is, in my judgment, constitu- 
tionally offbase. 

Second, Richard Nixon was reelected 
to the office of the Presidency by one of 
the greatest majorities in history, carry- 
ing 49 of the 50 States. More than 60 
percent of the voters seemed to say that 
they supported his overall domestic and 
foreign policies. Anyone with the slight- 
est regard for our constitutional process- 
es could not easily erase the election 
results in favor of a President selected, 
not elected, by a democratically con- 
trolled Congress. 

In short, the “Clifford plan” violates 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. We must not permit our- 
selves to violate the Constitution in the 
guise of protecting it. 

Another proposal now being consid- 
ered by Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
centers on the possibility of the Presi- 
dent being subpenaed to testify before 
either a grand jury or the Ervin com- 
mittee. Certainly, the American people 
want the truth to be aired, and we need 
to hear a great deal more from the Pres- 
ident before Watergate is relegated to 
history. Yet, his case has never really 
been made, even by him. The testimony 
before the Ervin committee has been 
filled with some very serious charges that 
need to be answered. 

However, the desire to have an answer 
seems to have clouded some people’s 
memories of the Constitution and its his- 
tory. Though the President was not in- 
tended to be the equivalent of a mon- 
arch, he was also not intended to be- 
come the stepchild of the Congress. In 
Federalist 71, Hamilton discussed the 
necessity of the independence of the co- 
equal branches of Government: 

The same rule which teaches the propriety 
of @ partition between the various branches 
of power, teaches us likewise that this parti- 
tion ought to be so contrived as to render 
the one independent of the other. To what 
purpose separate the executive or the judi- 
ciary from the legislative, if both the ex- 
ecutive and the judiciary are so constituted 
as to be at the absolute devotion of the leg- 
islative? ...It is one thing to be subordinate 
to the laws, and another to be dependent on 
the legislative body. The first comports with, 
the last violates, the fundamental principles 
of good government. 


Hamilton and his peers were very much 
afraid of one branch of Government 
dominating another. Their fear was ex- 
pressed in terms of an overly strong leg- 
islature. But, times have changed now, 
and throughout the last six administra- 
tions the executive has generally been 
dominant. But the principle remains 
sound. The branches of Government 
were purposely designed to balance each 
other. 

Though there is considerable question 
as to how the Supreme Court would rule 
on a subpena directing the President to 
testify either before Congress or a grand 
jury, we should nonetheless consider the 
effect of such a subpena. Were the Court 
to decree that such a subpena be hon- 
ored, a precedent would be set, and from 
then on Congress could demand that the 
President appear before it for the pur- 
pose of giving testimony whenever it so 
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desired. The price of that subordination 
would be too high. 

It seems to me that this type of prece- 
dent would weaken both the executive 
branch and the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers, by placing the President 
at the beck and call of Congress. And the 
President cannot be subordinate to the 
Congress or the judiciary any more than 
Senators, Congressmen, or judges can be 
subordinate to the President, if we are to 
retain our constitutional system. 

Obviously, the Executive has had far 
too much power for the past several dec- 
ades. The Congress is now beginning to 
reassert itself in an effort to become, 
once again, a full-fledged and coequal 
partner in the business of running the 
Government. But the Congress should 
be very careful that it does not overplay 
its hand to the point of defying our con- 
stitutional history in an attempt to domi- 
nate the Presidency. 

The President has to choose the pro- 
cedures through which he will ultimately 
deal with the questions raised by Water- 
gate. And that must be his decision, be- 
eause he must live and be judged in 
history by it. In the field of foreign af- 
fairs, the Congress cannot, and shall 
not, dictate how the President will carry 
on his negotiations with foreign leaders, 
as was demonstrated in the just con- 
cluded Brezhnev summit meeting. We 
have the power of the purse and we 
ean exercise it if we choose. We have 
the power to refuse to ratify or to con- 
firm ambassadors. In that sense, the Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate, plays a 
very important part in working with the 
Executive in carrying out foreign pol- 
icies. But we do not dictate to the Presi- 
dent. Instead, we use every power given 
to us by the Constitution to influence, 
suggest, and sometimes pressure the 
President toward a certain goal. 

In the same way, the Congress cannot 
dictate to the President the way to 
handle Watergate. We can offer advice 
and apply pressure, both public and pri- 
vate, to reach the desired result. That is 
our prerogative and our duty. But to sug- 
gest that, because of the exigencies of 
the times, we can force the President to 
take the witness stand in the Senate 
Caucus Room is once again to say that 
the end justifies the means. We should 
have had our fill of that type of thinking 
by now. 

The Constitution provides methods 
which will permit us to discover the truth 
about Watergate. But just because these 
methods are not quick or easy is no rea- 
son to succumb to theories which meet 
the perceived needs of the moment with- 
out a thought to their future effect as 
precedent. 

The implied doctrine of separation of 
powers cannot be so easily glossed over 
and put aside. Attemps to pervert the 
doctrine need to be resisted, whether 
they be in the guise of expanded and 
outlandish notions of executive privi- 
lege, or equally obnoxious suggestions 
that we solve our problems as if we were 
a parliamentary system. 

The tug-of-war between the three 
branches of Government was purposely 
built into our system of government to 
insure that the lessons our Founding 
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Fathers were taught by both history and 
logic would not be flouted by the new 
Nation they formed. When the contest 
is vigorous, the system thrives. Yet, if 
one side were to pull the other across the 
dividing lines established by the Con- 
stitution, there would be no winner at 
all. Power is only effective when it is 
exercised with restraint. The Ervin com- 
mittee illustrated this when it post- 
poned John Dean’s testimony until after 
Secretary General Brezhnev and Presi- 
dent Nixon had concluded their meetings. 
This same type of intelligent restraint is 
now needed to resist efforts, however well 
meaning, to perform some constitutional 
sleight-of-hand in the name of truth. 

Let us be vigorous in our efforts to find 
the truth and root out corruption, but 
let us do it in a way that respects our 
most basic constitutional principles and 
history, and preserves them intact for 
our posterity. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order there will now be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business with statements limited therein 
to 3 minutes. 


BAR ASSOCIATION ACTION RE- 
QUESTED IN JOHN DEAN MATTER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, according 
to the Washington Evening Star for June 
19, ousted White House Counsel John 
W. Dean III used funds which did not 
belong to him for his own personal bene- 
fit. These news reports indicate that Mr. 
Dean used $4,800 collected for President 
Nixon's 1972 campaign to pay for his 
honeymoon last year. 

If these news reports are true, this 
situation is very serious. It is a matter 
that affects every lawyer in the United 
States and the integrity of the bar. If 
a lawyer in a high position can, with 
immunity, appropriate to his own use 
funds placed in his hands, but which do 
not belong to him, it goes to the very 
basis of legal ethics. Lawyers by the very 
nature of things handle other people’s 
money. Much to the credit of the bar as- 
sociations, the rules of ethics are very 
strict on this. 

In most jurisdictions if a lawyer inter- 
mingles other people’s money with his 
own, he is subject to being disciplined, 
even though he may not have actually 
appropriated the money to his own use. 
Clearly, if a lawyer uses or spends money 
belonging to another, it is a violation of 
all ethical standards. It may even consti- 
tute a criminal violation. 

Therefore, I believe that the appropri- 
ate committee of the bar association 
should take jurisdiction of Mr. Dean’s 
case. The committee should ascertain the 
facts and if it is true that Mr. Dean spent 
money belonging to others in the amount 
of $4,800, or any amount, for his own 
personal use, such as the expenses of his 
honeymoon, the bar association should 
explore the possibility of disbarring Mr. 
Dean. 


If a lawyer in a high Government posi- 
tion serving the most important office in 
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this land can help himself to other peo- 
ple’s money without being dealt with, 
what protection is there for the widows 
and the orphans and the clients of all 
categories who must deal with the legal 
profession? Right now John Dean is the 
darling of the theatrical set, but the good 
name of the legal profession demands 
that the appropriate bar association 
committee deal with the Dean case. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore (Mr. METCALF) : 
A concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Texas. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 16 


“Whereas, The Supreme Court of the 
United States has ruled that membership 
in both houses of a bicameral state legisla- 
ture must be apportioned according to pop- 
ulation and has thus afforded every citizen 
of the State of Texas just and equal repre- 
sentation in the legislature of the State of 
Texas; and 

“Whereas, Since 1965 and the passage of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 24 of the 
59th Legislature of the State of Texas, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to call a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of changing the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, the people of Texas have ac- 
cepted the wisdom of that decision; and 

“Whereas, The people of Texas desire to 
repudiate Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
24 of the 59th Legislature; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, That the Congress of the United States 
is memorialized to disregard and to consider 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 24 of the 
59th Legislature of the State of Texas as a 
total and complete nullity; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That Concurrent Resolution 
No, 24 of the 59th Legislature of the State 
of Texas is repealed, revoked, and repudiated 
and has no continuing effect or validity; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, and to each 
member of the congress from this state.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HATHAWAY, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S. 1901. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 20, 1963, as amended, relating to the 
construction of mint buildings (Rept. No. 
93-243). 

By Mr. HATHAWAY, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, with 
amendments: 

S. 1141. A bill to provide a new coinage 
design and date emblematic of the bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution for dol- 
lars and half dollars (Rept. No. 93-244). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. SPARK- 
MAN) from the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.J. Res. 512. A joint resolution to ex- 
tend the authority of the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development with respect to 
the insurance of loans and mortgages, to 
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extend authorizations under laws relating 
to housing and urban development, and for 
other purposes (together with individual 
views) (Rept. No. 93-246). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, with 
amendments: 

8S. 1410. A bill to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 1 year the authority of Federal Re- 
serve Banks to purchase U.S. obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury (Rept. No. 93-248). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1352. A bill to require load lines on 
U.S. vesels engaged in foreign voyages and 
foreign vessels within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for other purposes (Rept. 
93-245). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R. 6717. An act to amend section 210 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1968 (Rept. No. 93- 
250). Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1618. A bill to name the headquarters 
building in the Geological Survey National 
Center under construction in Reston, Va., as 
the “John Wesley Powell Federal Building” 
(Rept. No. 93-247). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment. 

S. 1759. A bill authorizing further appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Interior for 
services necessary to the nonperforming arts 
functions of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and for other pur- 
poses (minority views filed) (Rept. No. 93- 
241). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8410. An act to continue the existing 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
through November 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-249). 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a report on behalf 
of the Committee on Finance on H.R. 
8410. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that during consideration 
of this measure, the debt limit bill, the 
following staff members be permitted on 
the floor from the Committee on 
Finance: 

From the Finance Committee staff, 
Michael Stern, Jay Constantine, Jim 
Mongan, and Bill Galvin. 

From the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, Lawrence 
Woodworth, Mike Byrd, Al Buckberg, and 
Bob Shapiro. 

From the Congressional Research 
Service, Fred Arner, Joe Humphreys, and 
Frank Crowley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ENTITLED “SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 93-242) 


Mr. CHILES submitted a report or an 
original resolution (S. Res. 131) to sup- 
plement requests made in Senate Resolu- 
tion 46, 93d Congress, which was ordered 
to be printed. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2059. A bill to provide for the furnishing 
by the U.S. Government of foreign economic 
and humanitarian assistance. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2060. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to act to assure the con- 
tinuance of rail services in the northeastern 
United States, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PACKWOOD (for himself and 
Mr. HATFIELD) ` 

S. 2061. A bill for the relief of J. Dain Con- 
nor, Claric June Connor, his wife; Thomas 
Clayton Connor, David Dain Connor, sons; 
Nancy Lynn Connor, daughter. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself. Mr. 
Case, Mr. Hucues, Mr. Packwoop, 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 2062. A bill to prohibit the introduction 
into interstate commerce of nonreturnable 
beverage containers, Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Corron) (by request): 

S. 2063. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code in order to extend protection to officers 
and employees of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON. (for himself and 
Mr. Cotton) (by request) : 

S. 2064. A bill to amend the laws govern- 
ing the transportation of hazardous mate- 
rials. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEVENSON (for himself, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. CooK, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. Mon- 
DALE): 

S. 2065. A bill to clarify the application of 
the gift tax laws to political contributions 
made to more than one political committee, 
and to require the Secretary of the Treasury 
to notify political committees that they 
must preserve their financial records for tax 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SAXBE: 

5. 2066. A bill to declare a national emer- 
gency with respect to energy supplies and 
to establish in the Executive Office of the 
President the Office of National Energy 
Coordinator with certain authority to deal 
with such emergency. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
PELL) : 

S. 2067. A bill relating to congressional and 
Supreme Court pages. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2059. A bill to provide for the fur- 
nishing by the U.S. Government of for- 
eign economic and humanitarian assist- 
ance. Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing the Senate’s defeat of a foreign 
aid bill a year and a half ago, the Senate 
brought the aid program back to life by 
passing two bills, one military and one 
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economic, each of which pledged that it 
“looks to the phaseout of the current 
program and to establishment of a new 
one which wil: command the respect and 
the support of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people.” The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has approved a bill to revamp 
the military assistance and sales pro- 
gram. Today I am introducing a bill to 
carry out the second half of that 1971 
pledge, one charting a new course for 
foreign economic assistance. 

I realize that there is not sufficient 
time available at this point for Congress 
to give proper consideration to this or 
any other bill which makes major 
changes in the foreign aid program or 
its administrative apparatus. I am in- 
troducing this bill, not with the expec- 
tation of having it passed this session, 
but in order to indicate the direction in 
which I think American foreign aid pol- 
icy should move, as well as to stimulate 
public discussion and comment for ac- 
tion by Congress next year. I welcome 
constructive comments on the proposal. 
There are, however, portions of the bill 
which I do intend to pursue in connec- 
tion with the committee’s coming con- 
sideration of interim economic aid legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, the foreign aid program 
has promised far more than it could de- 
liver. The prospective benefits of foreign 
aid have been oversold to Congress, to 
the public, and, most unfortunate of all, 
to the people of the recipient countries. 
Revolutionary changes have been prom- 
ised. But other than the Marshall plan, 
which cost $20 billion, it is difficult to 
point to solid, measurable accomplish- 
ments from the $118 billion in economic 
aid the United States has dispensed since 
World War II. 

The success of the Marshall plan has 
been a principal cause of the failure of 
our foreign aid policy since that time. 
The Marshall plan syndrome has guided 
the aid program for two decades. Mas- 
sive American aid saved Western Europe 
from communism, the argument went. 
Ergo, economic developments, force-fed 
by U.S. aid, would save the rest of the 
world from that evil also. Foreign aid 
would create the good life for everyone, 
eliminating the misery of poverty, hun- 
ger, and disease which supposedly formed 
the breeding ground for communism. But, 
we found, the oligarchies in Brazil, the 
Philippines, Ethiopia, and other recipient 
countries had little in common with the 
democratic leaders of Western Europe 
who were committed to bringing the 
fruits of economic growth to the masses. 

Showplace factories have been built 
and roads and dams constructed with 
American foreign aid throughout Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. The focus 
of this policy has been on quantitative 
change while the real need has been for 
qualitative change, in the way people 
live and in the relationship between gov- 
ernors and the governed. As a conse- 
quence, much of America’s aid has ended 
up in the mansions, yachts, and limou- 
sines of the rich, not the pockets of the 
poor. American foreign economic aid, by 
concentrating on economic development. 
without basic social reform, has amount- 
ed to little more than the old trickle- 
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down theory, where the rich get richer 
and the poor get relatively poorer. 
Peter T. Bauer wrote recently: 


Progress does not depend on handouts, but 
on capacities, mores, and institutions, 


If, he wrote, “the required conditions 
other than capital are present, capital 
will be generated locally or supplied com- 
mercially from abroad, to government or 
to business, so that aid is unnecessary for 
development. If the other conditions are 
not present, aid will be ineffective and 
thus useless.” After nearly three decades 
of experimentation, there is no concrete 
evidence that external aid is a crucial 
factor in the social and economic devel- 
opment of poor nations. 

In fact, a strong case can be made 
that the U.S. aid program has only post- 
poned the day of reckoning for many 
poor nations of the world. If deprived of 
the steady inflow of American capital 
and food, some observers have said, these 
countries would have been forced to take 
more aggressive steps to solve their own 
probiems, such as over-population rela- 
tive to food production and the maldis- 
tribution of wealth. In an article in the 
June 3, 1973, Washington Post, William 
C. Paddock wrote: 

One reason why no drastic action is being 
taken in the world against the population- 
food crunch is the false hope that foreign 
aid provides. So long as there is such false 
hope, governments will not initiate the ac- 
tion most needed. The time has come then, 
for aid without AID. 

The hungry nations must be helped by not 
helping them, by letting them know they 
must solve their own problems and that the 
only way they can do this is with their own 
energies and motivation. Most of the develop- 
ing world knows what needs to be done, We 
must let them do it. 


Unless population growth is brought 
under control, any foreign aid the United 
States or the rest of the world funnel 
into many of the poor nations of Asia, 
Africa, or Latin America will have little 
impact on the lot of the common people. 
Their situation is like the country de- 
scribed by the Queen in “Alice in Won- 
derland” where “it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place.” 
James P. Brown wrote in the May 30 New 
York Times that, although the “Green 
Revolution” has not been a failure, popu- 
lation growth has wiped out the gains. 
This year, even with a drought, India ex- 
pects to harvest nearly twice her 1950-51 
production of grain, he wrote. But in that 
period India’s population has increased 
by about two thirds. As a result “the 
overwhelming majority remain close to 
the starvation line.” 

Economic growth per se also does little 
to help the lot of the poor if maldistribu- 
tion of wealth persists. Robert McNa- 
mara told a meeting of the World Bank 
last year that in 10 countries with per 
capita incomes averaging $145 yearly 
“the poorest 40 percent of the popula- 
tion receive a per capita income of only 
$50.” In India, he said, some 200 million 
people subsist on incomes of less than 
$40 per year and that “it would require 
more than 30 years before the poorest 
third of the country could afford an ade- 
quate diet” if India depended only on 
economic growth. An equitable social 
structure is essential to economic prog- 
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ress for the masses. No amount of foreign 
aid can buy that. 

If a government and the ruling classes 
deny the people political participation 
and social justice, foreign aid serves only 
to further entrench the establishment 
and perpetuate the status quo. Through- 
out the world the doling out of U.S. for- 
eign aid to reactionary and repressive 
regimes has put the United States, a na- 
tion founded by revolution, on the side 
of the “haves” and against the “have 
nots.” Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Greece, Brazil, Thailand, Viefmam—all 
major recipients of foreign aid—are con- 
stant reminders of Washington’s infat- 
uation with the status quo. 

And in many countries the infusion of 
economic aid in one pocket has only en- 
abled poor countries to take money out 
of another pocket and spend it for use- 
less military purposes. In the last 20 
years, the United States has furnished 
some $35 billion in military and related 
aid to the poor countries while providing 
them with some $43 billion in economic 
aid. It makes little sense to provide these 
countries with resources which only en- 
able them to divert other resources into 
maintaining large, unneeded military es- 
tablishments. 

China could serve as an instructive 
example of how nations can make the 
best of what they have. Everyone who 
knew the old China and has visited the 
new China appears to be greatly im- 
pressed with what the Chinese people 
have done, on their own, to develop their 
country. China has pulled herself up by 
her bootstraps without foreign aid since 
the Russian technicians left many years 
ago. 

Contrast China with South Korea, of- 
ten pointed to as an American foreign 
aid success story. Korea received $586,- 
804,000 in U.S. aid last year, $169,363,000 
of it in food aid alone. And, in addition, 
Korea costs the American taxpayers $600 
million more for the 40,000 U.S. troops 
still stationed there 20 years after the 
end of the Korean war. With success 
stories like this, our taxpayers could use 
some failures. 

Mr. President, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development is still geared to 
running a program where Uncle Sam 
thinks he knows what is best for the poor 
nations of the world. As of December 31, 
1972, 17 percent of all U.S. Government 
personnel abroad worked on State De- 
partment activities. In contrast, 21 per- 
cent of the total worked for the Agency 
for International Development. A total 
of 16,293 people, including foreign na- 
tionals, were employed by AID and, of 
those, 12,804 were stationed overseas. The 
cost of salaries alone amounted to $164 
million in the 1972 fiscal year and overall 
operating costs came to $193 million, 11 
percent of the entire appropriation for 
the year. 

A look at AID’s country-by-country 
operating costs is revealing. In Chile AID 
operating expenses amounted to 99.1 per- 
cent of the 1972 economic aid program; 
they were 68.9 percent of the program in 
Morocco, 62.9 percent in Zaire, 33.4 per- 
cent in Nepal, 43.2 percent in Brazil, and 
32 percent in Liberia. And so on down 
the list which I will insert in the RECORD. 
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Overseas spending by AID in the last 
fiscal year amounted to $329,000,000, a 
significant factor in our unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

The point is that the administra- 
tive apparatus of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is much too large and cumber- 
some. Under the bill I am introducing, 
overseas and Washington-based per- 
sonnel would be reduced to a minimum 
and the small remaining bilateral aid 
program operated primarily on a con- 
tract basis through nongovernmental 
organizations. 

My bill would also deal with one of 
the most serious problems facing the 
developing countries, their growing debt 
burden. As of the end of 1971 the ex- 
ternal public debt of the less-developed 
countries was $50.7 billion of which 
$16.7 billion was owed to the United 
States. The debt servicing obligations 
of the 80 developing countries in- 
creased at a rate of 11.2 percent an- 
nually from 1965 through 1971— 
from $3.5 billion to $6.6 billion. And 
indications are that it will continue 
to rise rapidly during the rest of the 
decade. The debt-service level could 
reach $20 billion a year by 1979. While 
the external debt payments are up by 
89 percent over this period, exports 
are up by only 65 percent and the gap 
between debt-service requirements and 
ability to pay is widening rapidly. Re- 
payments on AID loans alone are ex- 
pected to double by 1977, from $202 mil- 
lion to $404 million. A May 21 article 
about the problem in the Wall Street 
Journal quoted a United Nations official 
as saying: 

The only question is whether they can 
roll over this debt—cover it with new 
borrowings—as it comes due. They can't 
pay it. 


I do not believe that it is either in 
our interests or the interests of the 
poor countries to encourage them to 
add to their debt burden. If poor coun- 
tries must borrow, they should do it 
through the international and region- 
al development banks which are in a 
position to require conditions for lend- 
ing that the United States simply can- 
not impose without involving itself 
deeply in the internal affairs of the 
borrowing country. Multilateral lending 
institutions can require political and 
social changes as a condition for loans 
or seek out projects to benefit the 
masses directly. I point out that the 
Senate went on record 2 years ago in 
favor of phasing out the bilateral loan 
program by 1975. My bill would end 
the bilateral loan program. It also con- 
tains provisions which would ease the 
foreign exchange squeeze on debtor 
nations. 

Let me explain briefly the basic pro- 
visions of the bill. 

It would abolish the Agency for In- 
ternational Development and create a 
U.S. Foundation for International De- 
velopment. The Foundation would be 
headed by a President subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation. Policy would be es- 
tablished by a bipartisan board of di- 
rectors, all subject to confirmation by 
the Senate. The Foundation would 
have the principal responsibility for 
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administering both bilateral and multi- 
lateral assistance programs. 

The Foundation’s bilateral aid pro- 
gram would focus on providing a modest 
program of technical assistance through 
contract with nongovernmental organi- 
zations, with projects directed at pro- 
grams to improve human welfare—edu- 
cation, health, and agriculture. To insure 
local initiative and support, each coun- 
try would be required to pay at least 25 
percent of the costs of a project. All 
projects would be coordinated with other 
donors. U.S. Government personnel here 
and abroad would be kept to a minimum. 
Present AID missions abroad would be 
phased out within 1 year, $200,000,000 
would hc authorized for this program for 
the first year, including use of funds from 
repayments on outstanding loans. 

Out of the appropriations for techni- 
cal assistance up to $25,000,000 could be 
made available for use in a discretionary 
fund of not more than $500,000 per coun- 
try, to be administered by the U.S. am- 
bassador, for assistance on small, self- 
help projects. 

Technical training assistance would be 
emphasized and $50 million per year 
would be authorized with funds to come 
out of repaymerts on outstanding for- 
eign aid loans. The recipient country 
would be required to pay at least 25 per- 
cent of the costs of the training. 

The $10 million a year would be au- 
thorized, out of development loan re- 
payments, for support through the De- 
partment of State of American-spon- 
sored schools abroad, but not more than 
15 percent could be spent in any one 
country. 

As to debt arrangement on prior for- 
eign aid loans, the President would be 
authorized to make agreements of lim- 
ited amount and duration, which could 
be rejected by Congress, for: 

First, repayment by the poorest debtor 
countries in local currency in order to 
meet U.S. expenses, 

Second, grants of amounts due from 
the poorest countries for technical assist- 
ance projects, in conjunction with debt 
forgiveness arrangements by other lend- 
ing nations, and 

Third, use of loan repayments as con- 
tributions or interest-free loans to the 
multilateral development organizations 
on a 25-percent matching basis. 

A $150 million would be earmarked 
for population and family-planning ac- 
tivities. 

It would authorize a total of $240,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1974 for relief and re- 
habilitation in South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, compared with the ex- 
ecutive branch request of $632,000,000. 

The total authorizations in the bill are 
$881,200,000, a reduction of $1,056,800,000 
from the executive branch request. Only 
$546,200,000 in new appropriations would 
be required, the remainder would come 
from repayments on outstanding loans. 

Mr. President, I do not introduce this 
bill with enthusiasm or expectation of 
acclaim from either my colleagues or my 
constituents. Foreign aid is not the high- 
est item on my constituents’ priority list 
or the most urgent matter facing Con- 
gress. But it is an issue which involves 
great sums of the taxpayers’ money and 
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deserves serious public discussion if we 
are ever to break away from the unsatis- 
factory policy that has prevailed for so 
long. 

The bill does not go as far as I would 
like in revising foreign aid policy. And 
it will go too far for others who are still 
wedded to the current approach. My 
preference would be to call a moratorium 
on all new U.S. bilateral aid projects and 
allow a reasonable interval, a year or 
two, for the recipient countries, other 
donors, and the international develop- 
ment institutions to appraise the situa- 
tion. There is now $2.9 billion in the pipe- 
line for bilateral economic aid and, if 
all new funding were cut off, the foreign 
aid program would still continue indefi- 
nitely. Out of a moratorium would, I be- 
lieve, emerge a more realistic approach 
by the world community to the social 
and economic development problems of 
the poor. This bill, then, is not being pro- 
posed as the optimum solution, but as a 
measure tempered by the realities of the 
problem facing the Congress. 

I wish to make it clear that this bill is 
an effort to deal with only a portion of 
the U.S. overall effort to assist the less 
developed countries of the world. It 
focuses only on a limited spectrum of 
our aid policies. It does not disturb the 
basic authority for the Public Law 480 
program or for contributions to interna- 
tional banks. Nor does it treat with 
broader issues such as trade preferences, 
special drawing rights and other more 
indirect means of assisting and develop- 
ing countries. 

I recognize that, in limiting this bill 
to activities such as those now being 
carried out by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, its scope is quite 
limited. But because of the complexity of 
the issues concerning the U.S. relations 
with the developing countries, I believe 
that Congress should take the overhaul 
of U.S. policies toward these countries 
one step at a time. 

Mr. President, Americans are com- 
passionate people with deep concern for 
their less fortunate fellowmen. They 
have been more than generous with their 
tax dollars to help foreign countries. But 
they have a right to expect measurable 
results for those expenditures. This has 
not been the case with the money spent 
for foreign aid. Our Government’s fiscal 
condition is perilous. The President has 
urged Congress to exercise fiscal restraint 
and eliminate nonessential spending. 
This woulc reduce the amounts pro- 
gramed for economic aid by $1 billion. It 
sets forth a new approach which would 
implement the President’s request while 
continuing a modest program of assist- 
ance, geared to human needs, in keeping 
with America’s humanitarian tradition. 
I hope that it will stimulate public dis- 
cussion that will lead to major changes 
in our foreign aid policy and the frame- 
work for carrying it out. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the bill, a summary of its pro- 
visions, and a number of tables printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 2059 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, divided into parts, chapters, and sections 
according to the following table of contents, 
may be cited as the “International Develop- 
ment Act”: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER 1—DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 101, Definitions. 
CHAPTER 3.—UNITED STATES FOUNDATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 301. Establishment. 

. 302. Board of Directors and President. 

. 303. Personne! of the Foundation. 
Sec. 304. Detail and assignment of personnel. 
Sec. 305. General powers. 
Sec. 306. Use of funds. 
Sec. 307. Missions and offices abroad. 
Sec. 308. Annual report, 

CHAPTER 5—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT; INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
Sec. 501. Abolition of Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Sec. 502. Transfers. 
Sec. 503. AID missions and offices. 

Sec. 504. Inter-American Foundation. 
PART II—BILATERAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER 11—TECHNICAL GRANT ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 1101. General authority. 
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Sec. 1104, Authorization of appropriations. 
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exchanges. 
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abroad. 

CHAPTER 15—Use oF REPAYMENTS ON LOANS 

Sec. 1501. Repayment agreements. 

Sec. 1502. Congressional disapproval of 

agreements, 

Sec. 1503. Funding. 

CHAPTER 17—CONTROL OF POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Sec. 1701. General authority. 

Sec. 1702. Funding. 

CHAPTER 19—RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ÀS- 
SISTANCE FOR SOUTH VIETNAM, Laos, AND 
CAMBODIA 
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CHAPTER 21—UNITED NATIONS 
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CHAPTER 23—MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


Sec. 2301. Loan authority. 
Sec. 2302. Congressional disapproval of 
ļoans. 

PART IV—HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER 31—DISASTER AND REFUGEE RELIEF 
Sec. 3101. Authority to provide relief grants. 
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PART VI—GENERAL LIMITATIONS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


CHAPTER 51—GeENERAL LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 5101. Use of United States Armed Forces. 

Sec. 5102. Failure to provide requested in- 
formation. 

Sec. 5103. Procurement, 

Sec. 5104. Small business. 

Sec. 5105. Shipping on United States vessels. 

Sec. 5106. Termination of assistance. 


CHAPTER 53—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5301. Housing guaranties. 

Sec. 5302. Prior foreign assistance loan legis- 
lation balances, 

Sec. 5303. Amendments and repeals. 

Sec, 5304, Savings provisions. 

Sec. 5305. Statutory construction. 

Sec. 5306. Effective dates. 

Sec, 5307. Transitional provision. 


PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER 1—DEFINITIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) “Foundation” means the United States 
Foundation for International Development 
established under section 301 of this Act; 

(2) “Board” means the Board of Directors 
of the Foundation established under section 
302 of this Act; 

(3) “agency of the United States Govern- 
ment” includes any agency, department, 
board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
instrumentality, commission, or establish- 
ment of the United States Government; 

(4) “programs relating to population 
growth” includes but is not limited to demo- 
graphic studies, medical, psychological, and 
sociological research and voluntary family 
planning programs including personnel 
training, the construction and staffing of 
clinics and health centers, specialized train- 
ing of doctors and paramedical personnel, the 
manufacture of medical supplies, the dis- 
semination of family planning information, 
and provision of medical assistance and sup- 
plies; and 

(5) “prior foreign assistance loan legisla- 
tion" means the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949, the Indian Emergency Food Aid Act 
of 1951; the Mutual Security Act of 1953, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, the Latin Amer- 
ican Development Act, and the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 


CHAPTER 3—UNITED STATES FOUNDATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 301. (a) There is established, within 
the executive branch of the United States 
Government, an independent establishment 
to be known as the United States Foundation 
for International Development. The Foun- 
dation shall have such sunctions as may be 
conferred upon it by this Act and other pro- 
visions of law. The Foundation shall be the 
principal agency within the United States 
Government with responsibility for admin- 
istering bilateral and multilateral programs 
of that Government to assist people of de- 
veloping countries. 

(b) The Foundation shall be under the 
general policy guidance of the Secretary of 
State. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND PRESIDENT 


Sec. 302. (a) The Foundation shall have a 
Board of Directors composed of 9 directors, 
appointed in accordance with this section. 
Six of the directors shal] be appointed from 
private life, and 2 shall be appointed from 
among officers of the executive branch of the 
United States Government. All such appoint- 
ments are to be made by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The ninth director shall be the President 
of the Foundation, The directors shall be 
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appointed without regard to political affilia- 
tion. 

(b) The Board shall exercise all powers 
necessary to carry out the purposes, func- 
tions, and powers of the Foundation. The 
Board may delegate to any officer, employee, 
or agency of the Foundation such powers 
vested in the Board as the Board deems ap~ 
propriate. 

(c) The directors appointed from private 
life shall serve for terms of 6 years, except 
that— 

(1) the terms of such 6 members first tak- 
ing office shall expire as designated by the 
President of the United States at the time 
of appointment, 2 at the end of 2 years, 2 at 
the end of 4 years, and 2 at the end of 6 
years, following their appointments; and 

(2) any such director apponted to fill a 
vacancy occurring before the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall serve for the remainder of such 
term. 


The 2 directors of the Board who are also 
Officers of the United States Government 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President 
of the United States. 

(d) The President of the Foundation shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The President of the Foun- 
dation shall serve a term of 6 years, and he 
may succeed himself. He shall be appointed 
without regard to political afiliation. 

(e) The President of the Foundation and 
the 6 directors appointed from private life 
may be removed by the President of the 
United States only for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. 

(f) The 6 directors appointed from private 
life shall be compensated at a rate equal to 
the daily rate paid under level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5315 of title 5, 
United States Code, when engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties as direc- 
tors, The other 3 directors shall serve with- 
out additional compensation. Any director 
appointed from private life may be paid per 
diem in lieu of subsistence at the applicable 
rate prescribed in the standardized Govern- 
ment travel regulations, while away from his 
home or usual place of business. 

(g) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Board, as long as there are 5 directors in of- 
fice, shall not impair the powers of the Board 
to execute the purposes, functions, and pow- 
ers of the Foundation. Five of the directors 
in office shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

(h) The Board is authorized to establish 
such committees of the Board, and delegate 
such powers to any committee, as the Board 
deems appropriate to carry out its purposes, 
functions, and duties. 

(i) The Board shall elect one of its direc- 
tors (other than the President of the Founda- 
tion) as Chairman of the Board. 

PERSONNEL OF THE FOUNDATION 

Sec. 303. (a) The President of the United 
States is authorized to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a First 
Vice President of the Foundation and 4 Sec- 
ond Vice Presidents of the Foundation. 

(b) (1) The Foundation is authorized to 
appoint such personnel as it considers appro- 
priate to carry out the functions of the Foun- 
dation. 

(2) Of the personnel employed in the 
United States under this subsection, not to 
exceed 30 may be appointed to, or removed 
from, positions within the Foundation with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing the competitive serv- 
ice. Under such regulations as the President 
of the United States may prescribe, any in- 
dividual who is appointed to any such posi- 
tion may be entitled, upon removal from 
such position, to reinstatement to a posi- 
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tion occupied at the time of appointment 
or to a position of comparable grade and 
Salary. 

(c) The Foundation may obtain the serv- 
ices of experts and consultants in accord- 
ance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

DETAIL AND ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 304. (a) Whenever the President of 
the United States determines it to be in 
furtherance of the provisions of this Act, 
he is authorized to detail, assign, or other- 
wise make available any oficer or employee 
of the United States Government to any of- 
fice or position with, or to render advice or 
service to, any foreign government, foreign 
government agency or international or re- 
gional organization, where acceptance of 
such office or position does not involve the 
taking of an oath of allegiance to another 
government or the acceptance of compen- 
sation or other benefits from any foreign 
country or international or regional orga- 
nization by such officer or employee. 

(b) Whenever practicable, details or as- 
signments made under this section shall be 
made with reimbursement by the foreign 
government, foreign government agency, or 
international or regional organization, and 
any relmbursement made (including foreign 
currencies) shall be available for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(c) Any officer or employee, while assigned, 
detailed, or serving under this section, shall 
be considered, for the purpose of preserving 
his allowances, privileges, rights, seniority, 
and other benefits as such, an officer or em- 
ployee of the agency from which assigned 
and he shall continue to receive compensa- 
tion, allowance, and benefits from funds 
made available under this Act. 


GENERAL POWERS 


Sec. 305. (a) In order to carry out its 
functions, the Foundation shall have the 
following powers: 

(1) to adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; 

(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations governing the pur- 
poses, functions, and powers granted to or 
imposed upon it by law; 

(3) to sue and be sued in its name; 

(4) to acquire (including acquiring by 
gift, devise, bequest, grant, or otherwise), 
hold, use, or dispose of, upon such terms 
and conditions as the Foundation determine, 
any property, real, personal, or mixed, tan- 
gible or intangible (including any instrument 
evidencing indebtedness or ownership) or 
any interest therein, whether within the 
United States or without (including real 
property within the District of Columbia); 

(5) to receive services of any kind by gift 
or otherwise; 

(6) to issue letters of credit and letters of 
commitment; 

(7) to make advances, and to make, amend, 
and carry out such contracts, grants, and 
other agreements, and enter into such other 
transactions as assist the conduct of its busi- 
ness, with any person, corporation, organiza- 
tion, or other body of persons, any govern- 
ment or agency of any government, within or 
without the United States, and with any in- 
ternational or regional organization, which 
agreements (except for loans) may not ex- 
tend at any time for more than 5 years; 

(8) to exercise the priority of the United 
States Government in collecting debts from 
bankrupts, insolvents, or decedents’ estates: 

(9) to determine the character of, and the 
necessity for, its obligations and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations; and 

(10) to take such other actions as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out its 
functions. 
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(b) The principal office of the Foundation 
shall be in the District of Columbia. For 
purposes of venue in civil actions, the Foun- 
dation shall be a resident of the District of 
Columbia. 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec, 306. (a) Funds made available for 
carrying out the provisions of this Act may 
be utilized for the following: 

(1) expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with provisions of this Act; 

(2) contracts with individuals for personal 
services abroad, except that such individuals 
shall not be regarded as employees of the 
United States Government for the purpose of 
any law administered by the Civil Service 
Commission; 

(3) the purchase and hire of motor vehi- 
cles abroad, and the purchase or hire, or 
both, of passenger motor vehicles for official 
use wthout regard to the limitations con- 
tained in sections 638(c)(2) and 638c of 
title 31, United States Code; 

(4) use in accordance with the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (not otherwise provided 
for; 

(5) insurance of official motor vehicles 
and aircraft acquired for use in foreign couu- 
tries; 

(6) expenses of preparing and transport- 
ing to their former homes, or, with respect 
to foreign participants engaged in any pro- 
gram undeér this Act, to their former homes 
or places of burial, and of care and disposi- 
tion of, the remains of persons or members 
of the families of persons who may die while 
such persons are away from their homes par- 
ticlpating in any program under this Act; 

(7) payment of per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence to foreign participants engaged in 
any program under this Act, while such par- 
ticipants are away from their homes in coun- 
tries other than the United States, at rates 
not in excess of those prescribed by the 
standardized Government travel regulations, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law; 

(8) payment of the cost of health and ac- 
cident insurance for foreign participants en- 
gaged in any program under this Act, while 
such participants are absent from their 
homes for the purpose of participation in 
such program. 

(9) payment of the cost of health and ac- 
cident insurance for foreign employees en- 
gaged in any program under this Act while 
those employees are absent from their place 
of employment abroad for purposes of train- 
ing or other official duties; 

(10) expenses in connection with travel of 
personnel outside the United States, includ- 
ing travel expenses of dependents (including 
expenses during necessary stopovers while 
engaged in such travel), and transportation 
of personal effects, household goods, and 
automobiles of such personnel when any part 
of such travel or transportation begins in 
one fiscal year pursuant to travel orders 
issued in that fiscal year, notwithstanding 
the fact that such travel or transportation 
may not be completed during the same fiscal 
year, and cost of transporting automobiles 
to and from a place of storage, and the cost 
of storing automobiles of such personnel 
when it is in the public interest or more eco- 
nomical to authorize storage; and 

(11) printing and binding without regard 
to the provisions of any other law, and for 
expenditures for the procurement of supplies 
and services, and for administrative and 
operating purposes (other than compensation 
of personnel) without regard to such laws 
and regulations governing the performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts, 
and the obligation and expenditure of funds 
of the United States Government, as the 
President may determine to be appropriate 
to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

(b) Any cost-type contract or agreement 
(including grants) entered into with an edu- 
cational institution for the purpose of carry- 
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ing out programs authorized by this Act may 
provide for the payment of the reimbursable 
indirect costs of such educational institu- 
tion on the basis of predetermined fixed- 
percentage rates applied to the total, or an 
element thereof, of the reimbursable direct 
costs incurred. 


MISSIONS AND OFFICES ABROAD 


Sec. 307. Except as otherwise provided in 
section 503 of this Act, the Foundation shall 
not establish or maintain a mission or office 
in any foreign country unless that mission 
or Office is specifically authorized for that 
country by law enacted after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 308. The Foundation shall, as soon as 
practicable, after the end of each fiscal year, 
submit a report to Congress on its activities 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

CHAPTER 5—AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 

VELOPMENT; INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


ABOLITION OF AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 501. The Agency for International 
Development is abolished. 


TRANSFERS 


Sec. 502. (a) All personnel of the Agency 
for International Development (other than 
the Administrator, Deputy Administrator, 
Assistant Administrators, Regional Assistant 
Administrators, General Counsel, and Au- 
ditor-General), assets, liabilities, contracts, 
property, and records of the Agency are 
transferred to the Foundation. This subsec- 
tion shall not be construed to prohibit the 
appointment of an individual holding any 
such position referred to in this subsection 
from being appointed to a position in the 
Foundation. 

(b) Personnel transferred under this sec- 
tion may continue to be employed under the 
appointments in which they were serving 
immediately prior to the date of such trans- 
fer, or may, in the discretion of the Founda- 
tion be converted to a personnel status au- 
thorized by this Act or by other law, in- 
cluding status as Foreign Service Reserve 
officers with unlimited tenure. 

(c) The President of the United States 
is authorized to prescribe by regulation, 
standards, and other criteria for maintain- 
ing adequate performance levels for Foreign 
Service Reserve officers transferred under 
this section who are serving under unlimited 
appointments at the time of such transfer. 
Notwithstanding any other law, any Foreign 
Service Reserve officer so transferred who 
fails to meet the standard of performance 
required by officers of his class shall be re- 
tired from the Service and receive benefits 
in the same amount as provided in section 
634(b)(1) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, unless he is eligible at the time of his 
separation for (1) an immediate annuity 
under subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, or (2) compensation 
under subchapter I of chapter 81 of such 
title 5, other than compensation payable 
concurrently with salary or on account of the 
death of another individual. 

(d) Any Foreign Service Reserve officer 
transferred under this section, whose sery- 
ices meet the standards required for the 
efficient conduct of the work of the Service, 
shall receive an increase in salary to the next 
higher rate for the class in which he is serv- 
ing on the first day of the first fiscal year 
following enactment of this Act, and there- 
after, the provisions of section 625 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, shall apply. 

(e) For purposes of section 8336(d) of title 
5, United States Code, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and the Foundation 
shall be considered to be undergoing a major 
reduction in force throughout the world 
for period of one year after the effective 
date of this Act. 
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AID MISSIONS AND OFFICES 


Sec. 503. The Foundation shall terminate, 
as soon as practicable (but not later than 
one year after the effective date of this Act), 
any mission or office of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development located in a foreign 
country. 

INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


Sec. 504. The President of the United 
States shall terminate all activities of the 
Inter-American Foundation not later than 
one year after the effective date of this Act. 
The President is authorized to transfer to 
the United States Foundation established 
under this Act, contracts, property. and rec- 
ords of the Inter-American Foundation he 
considers appropriate to enable the United 
States Foundation to carry out its functions. 


PART II—BILATERAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


CHAPTER 11—TECHNICAL GRANT ASSISTANCE 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 1101. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized to furnish grants, on such terms and 
conditions as it may determine, in order to 
assist in improving living standards of the 
most needy in the developing countries and 
areas through programs of technical assist- 
ance and cooperation. 

(b) Grants. made under this chapter shall 
emphasize programs to improve education, 
health, control of population growth (as pro- 
vided in chapter 17 of this Act), and agri- 
culture in the least developed countries. 


CRITERIA 


Sec. 1102. (a) In providing grant assist- 
ance under this chapter and chapter 17 of 
this Act, the Foundation shall— 

(1) to the maximum extent feasible, pro- 
vide such assistance through contracts en- 
tered into by the Foundation with special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, regional 
development groups, private voluntary agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and individ- 
uals; 

(2) have technical personnel of other 
agencies of the United States Government 
available only if technical personnel not em- 
ployed by the United States Government are 
not available; and 

(3) employ and have made available, with- 
in and outside the United States, the mini- 
mum number of United States Government 
personnel necessary to carry out such chap- 
ters. 

(b) Any contract entered into with a pri- 
vate voluntary agency (other than educa- 
tional institutions) shall provide, to the ex- 
tent practicable, for the sharing of costs in 
providing any such grant assistance. 


FOREIGN COUNTRY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec, 1103. (a) Developing countries them- 
selves have the responsibility for determining 
their development priorities requiring assist- 
ance from sources outside their borders. 
Grant assistance shall be provided to a for- 
eign country or an area under this chapter 
and chapter 17 of this Act only if that coun- 
try or the countries within that area initiate 
a request for such assistance. 

(b) No such assistance shall be provided 
until the Foundation assures itself that any 
country requesting the assistance has sought 
such assistance from multilateral organiza- 
tions and no such organization is able to pro- 
vide the assistance requested. 

(c) No such assistance shall be provided 
any country until the country provides as- 
surances to the Foundation, and the Founda- 
tion is satisfied, that such country will pro- 
vide at least 25 percent of the cost of the 
entire project, program, or activity ‘with re- 
spect to which the assistance is requested. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 1104. There are unauthorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Foundation, to carry out 
the provisions of this chapter, not to exceed 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1974 and $150,- 
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000,000 for fiscal year 1975. None of the funds 
appropriated under this chapter shall be 
made available for South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
or Laos. 
AMBASSADORS’ DISCRETIONARY FUND 

Src. 1105, Not to exceed $25,000,000 appro- 
priated under section 1104 of this Act are 
made available for small, self-help projects 
in developing countries. Grants out of such 
amount may be made, at the discretion of 
the Foundation, upon receipt of the written 
request of the United States Ambassador to 
a developing country, except that not more 
than $500,000 shall be made available under 
this section in any one country in any fiscal 
year. The provisions of section 1103(c) of this 
Act shall apply with respect to any grant 
made under this section. 

CHAPTER 13—TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

SPECIALIZED AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Sec. 1301. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized to establish a program providing special- 
ized and technical training (and not general 
education for police or related training) 
which shall make available to foreign coun- 
tries, international organizations, and pri- 
vate agencies, specialized and technical train- 
ing from both public and private sources in 
the United States, including any agency of 
the United States Government. 

(b) The program to provide training under 
this chapter shall be administered by the 
Foundation in coordination with the Depart- 
ment of State and other agencies of the 
United States Government sponsoring train- 
ing in the United States for foreign students. 

(c) No training shall be provided under 
this section unless— 

(1) the foreign country, international 
organization, or private agency agrees to pay, 
and the Foundation is satisfied that the 
country, organization, or agency will pay at 
least 25 percent of the cost of the training 
and related expenses; and 

(2) any individual receiving such training 
agrees to return to his country, international 
organization, or private agency, as the case 
may be, for at least the period of time he has 
spent in the United States receiving such 
training. 

(d) There are authorized to be made avail- 
able to the Foundation, to carry out this 
section, $50,000,000 in dollar receipts received 
during each of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975 
as repayments on loans made under prior 
foreign assistance loan legislation. 

STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
EXCHANGES 

Sec. 1302. The United States Advisory Com- 
mission on International Education and 
Cultural Affairs shall make a complete study 
with respect to the feasibility of transfer- 
ring all functions relating to civilian educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges of the United 
States Government to the Foundation. The 
Commission shall submit to the President 
and the Congress a report on its study, to- 
gether with recommendations it considers 
appropriate, not later than April 30, 1974. 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 

(a) There are authorized to be made avail- 
able to the Secretary of State, to carry out 
the provisions of section 102(b)(3) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961, $10,000,000 in dollar receipts re- 
ceived during each of the fiscal years 1974 
and 1975 as repayments on loans made under 
prior foreign assistance loan legislation, Not 
to exceed 15 percent of the amount made 
available under this section each fiscal year 
shall be used for schools and hospital cen- 
ters located in one country. 

CHAPTER 15—USE oF REPAYMENTS ON LOANS 
REPAYMENT AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 1501. (a) The President is authorized 
to enter into agreements (effective for not 
more than 2 years) with any foreign country 
owing amounts remaining due on loans made 
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by the United States Government under prior 
aa assistance loan legislation, providing 
or— 

(1) in the case of any least developed coun- 
try, repayments on any such loan in the cur- 
rency of that country to the extent that ad- 
ditional amounts of that currency may be 
needed to meet expenses of the United States 
Government in that country; and 

(2) in the case of any least developed 
country, to make grants to that country of 
any amounts so repaid for purposes (A) of 
financing development projects of the type 
authorized under section 1101 of this Act 
within that country, if that country agrees 
to pay at least 25 percent of the total costs 
of such project, or (B) of financing costs 
within that country incurred with respect to 
training under section 1301 of this Act, or 
with respect to educational and cultural ex- 
changes with the United States. 


To the maximum extent practicable, any 
agreement with a least developed country un- 
der this subsection shall be made in conjunc- 
tion with other countries receiving loan re- 
payments from such least developed country 
also agreeing to make similar arrangements 
for that country. 

(b) The President is authorized to enter 
into agreements (effective for not more than 
z years) with foreign countries providing 
‘or— 

(1) repayments from loans made under 
prior foreign assistance loan legislation to be 
contributed to any multilateral development 
bank composed of representatives of at least 
6 countries or other multilateral development 
organization (including the United Nations 
Development Program); and 

(2) contributions from such countries to 

any such bank or organization so that the 
total amount of all United States contribu- 
tions to that bank or organization will at no 
time exceed 25 percent of all contributions so 
made, 
Amounts contributed by any country to the 
United Nations Development program in ac- 
cordance with an agreement entered into 
under this subsection shall not be included 
in any computation made with respect to 
section 2102(b) of this Act. 

(c) Agreements shall be entered into under 
this section only with respect to amounts 
of such repayments which exceed amounts 
Renee for in sections 1301 and 1803 of this 

ct, 


CONGRESSIONAL DISAPPROVAL OF AGREEMENTS 


Sec, 1502. (a) The President shall submit 
to Congress each agreement entered into 
under section 1501 of this Act. Each such 
agreement shall be delivered to both Houses 
on the same day and to each House while it 
is in session. Not more than one such agree- 
ment shall be submitted to Congress in any 
calendar week. 

(b)(1) The President may carry out such 
agreoment effective at the end of the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after the date on which 
the agreement is rubmitted to it, unless, 
between the date of submittal and the end 
of the 60-day period Congress passes a con- 
current resolution stating in substance that 
the House does not favor the agreement. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection— 

(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(B) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-day 
period. 

(c) For purposes of this subsection and 
subsections (d)—(i) of this section, “resolu- 
tion” means a concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress, the matter after the resolving clause 
of which is as follows: “That the Congress 
does not approve the agreement submitted to 
Congress, under section 1502 of the Interna- 
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tional Development Act, by the President on 
—, 19.” with the blank spaces 
being appropriately filled; but does not in- 
clude a resolution which specified more than 
one such agreement. 

(d) A resolution with respect to an agree- 
ment shall be referred to a committee (and 
all resolutions with respect to the same 
agreement shall be referred to the same com- 
mittee) by the President of the Senate or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be. 

(e) (1) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion with respect to an agreement has been 
referred has not reported it at the end of 
20 calendar days after its introduction, it is 
in order to move either to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the 
resolution or to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of any other 
resolution with respect to the agreement 
which has been referred to the committee. 

(2) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has reported 
a resolution with respect to the same reorga- 
nization plan), and debate thereon shall be 
limited to not more than one hour, to be 
divided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 

(8) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, the motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
agreement. 

(£) (1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution with respect to 
an agreement, it is at any time thereafter 
in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to) to 
move to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. The motion is highly privileged 
and is not debatable. An amendment to the 
motion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not more than 10 hours, which shall 
be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A motion 
further to limit debate is not debatable. An 
amendment to, or motion to recommit, the 
resolution is not in order, and it is not in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 
(g) (1) Motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, 
or the consideration of a resolutior with re- 
spect to an agreement, and motions to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business, 
shall be decided without debate. 

(2) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to an 
agreement shall be decided without debate. 

(h) If, prior to the passage by a first House 
of Congress of any such resolution, such 
House receives from the second House such 
a resolution, then the following procedure 
applies: 

(1) The resolution received from the sec- 
ond House shall be reported to the first 
House not later than 3 days after being 
received. 

(2) On any vote on final passage of such 
resolution, that resolution of the second 
House shall be automatically substituted for 
the resolution of the first House. 

_ (i) Subsection (c)—(h) of this section are 
enacted by Congress— 
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(1) as an e~ercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of resolutions described by sub- 
section (c) of this section; and they super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 


FUNDING 


Sec. 1503. (a) Currencies of least developed 
countries received as the result of agreements 
entered into under section 1501(a) (1) of this 
Act are authorized to be made available to 
the President during fiscal years 1974 and 
1975 to carry out such agreements. 

(b) Of amounts received as repayments on 
loans made under prior foreign assistance 
loan legislation— 

(1) $100,000,000 in dollar receipts are au- 
thorized to be made available to the Presi- 
dent, during each of the fiscal years 1974 and 
1975, to make grants under agreements en- 
tered into under section 1501(a)(2) of this 
Act, and which thereafter become effective; 
and 

(2) $100,000,000 in dollar receipts are au- 
thorized to be made available to the Presi- 
dent, during each of the fiscal years 1974 
and 1975, to make contributions under agree- 
ments entered into under section 1501(b) of 
this Act, and which thereafter become 
effective, 

CHAPTER 17—-CONTROL OF POPULATION GROWTH 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 1701. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to provide assistance for programs relating 
to population growth in foreign countries 
and areas, on such terms and conditions 
as it shall determine, to foreign governments, 
the United Nations, its specialized agencies, 
and other international organizations and 
programs, United States and foreign non- 
profit organizations, universities, hospitals, 
accredited health institutions, and voluntary 
health or other qualified organizations. 

(b) In carrying out programs under this 
section, the Foundation shall establish rea- 
sonable procedures to insure, whenever 
family planning assistance from the United 
States Government is involved, that no in- 
dividual is coerced to practice methods of 
family planning inconsistent with his or her 
moral, philosophical, or religious beliefs. 

FUNDING 


Sec. 1702. Of all funds provided to carry 
out this Act, not less than $150,000,000 shall 
be made available in fiscal year 1974 and 
$175,000,000 in fiscal year 1975 only to carry 
out this chapter. 

CHAPTER 19—RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ASSISTANCE FOR SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS AND 
CAMBODIA 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 1901. It is the purpose of this chap- 
ter— 

(1) to authorize the furnishing of human- 
itarian relief assistance in South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, with priority to be 
given to refugee relief, health needs, child 
care, and aid to war victims; 

(2) to assist the people of South Vietnam 
Laos, and Cambodia to return to a normal 
peacetime existence in conformity with the 
Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Vietnam, signed January 27, 1973, 
and the cease-fire agreement for Laos, and 
any cease-fire agreement that may be enter- 
ed into with respect to Cambodia; and 

(3) to encourage the formation of a multi- 
lateral effort, joined in by many countries, 
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to assist in the reconstruction and deyel- 
opment of these 3 countries. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1902. (a) To carry out the purposes 
of this chapter, there are authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for fiscal year 
1974, for assistance to South Vietnam, not to 
exceed $175,000,000, of which (1) not less 
than $50,000,000 shall be for projects or pro- 
grams administered through multilateral or- 
ganizations and nonprofit voluntary agencies, 
and (2) not less than’ $30,000,000 shall be 
reserved for contributions to a multilateral 
consortium formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting long-term reconstruction and de- 
velopment in South Vietnam. 

(b) To carry out the purposes of this chap- 
ter, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for fiscal year 1974, for as- 
sistance to Cambodia, not to exceed $35,000,- 
000, of which (1) not less than $7,000,000 
shall be for assistance to refugees to be ad- 
ministered through international organiza- 
tions and nonprofit voluntary agencies, and 
(2) not less than $6,000,000 shall be re- 
served for contributions to a multilateral 
consortium formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting long-term reconstruction and de- 
velopment in Cambodia. 

(c) To carry out the purposes of this 
chapter, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for fiscal year 1974, 
for assistance to Laos, not to exceed $30,000,- 
000, of which (1) not less than $8,000,000 
shall be for projects or programs administer- 
ed by international organizations or non- 
profit voluntary agencies, and (2) not less 
than $4,000,000 shall be reserved for con- 
tributions to a multilateral consortium 
formed for the purpose of promoting long- 
term reconstruction and development in Laos. 
PART III—MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 

CHAPTER 21—UNITED NATIONS 
AUTHORITY TO CONTRIBUTE 


Sec. 2101. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized to make voluntary contributions to 
United Nations and its agencies (other than 
for the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram) on such terms and conditions as it 
considers appropriate. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Foundation, to carry out this sec- 
tion, $49,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1974 and 1975. 


UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 2102. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized to make voluntary contributions on a 
grant basis to the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, on such terms and conditions 
as the Foundation considers appropriate. 

(b) Contributions to the Program may not 
exceed— 

(1) for calendar year 1974, 40 percent; 

(2) for calendar year 1975, 35 percent; 

(3) for calendar year 1976, 30 percent; and 

(4) for each of the calendar years follow- 
ing 1976, 25 percent; 


of the total amount contributed to the Pro- 
gram (including assessed and audited local 
costs) for each such year. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Foundation, to carry out this sec- 
tion, not to exceed $90,000,000 for fiscal year 
1974 and $115,000,000 for fiscal year 1975. 

INDUS BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 2103. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Foundation for grants 
for Indus Basin Development, in addition to 
any other funds available for such Develop- 
ment, not to exceed $15,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1974 and 1975. Such amounts 
are authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Foundation for loans for Indus 
Basin Development, in addition to any other 
funds available for such Development, $51,- 
220,000 less the aggregate of appropriations 
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made under section 302(b) (1) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 
CHAPTER 23—MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
Banks 


LOAN AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2301. (a) The Foundation is author- 
ized to enter into agreements to make loans, 
without requiring the payment of interest, 
to multilateral development banks composed 
of representatives of at least 6 countries for 
the purpose of making grants and loan in- 
terest loans to developing countries— 

(1) if other countries agree to make loans 
to the banks not requiring the payment of 
interest; 

(2) if the amount the Foundation agrees 
to lend does not exceed 25 percent of the 
total amount agreed to be lent from all other 
sources; and 

(3) providing that the agreement of the 
Foundation is not disapproved by Congress. 

(b) Of amounts received as repayments on 
loans made under prior foreign assistance 
loan legislation, not to exceed $75,000,000 
in dollar receipts are authorized to be made 
available to the Foundation, during fiscal 
year 1974 and $100,000,000 during fiscal year 
1975, to carry out this chapter. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISAPPROVAL OF LOANS 


Sec. 2302. (a) The Foundation shall sub- 
mit to Congress each agreement entered in- 
to under section 2301 of this Act. Each such 
agreement shall be delivered to both Houses 
on the same day and to each House while 
it is in session. Not more than one such 
agreement shall be submitted to Congress 
in any calendar week. 

(bo) (1) The Foundation may carry out 
such agreement effective at the end of the 
first period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after the date on which 
the agreement is submitted to it, unless be- 
tween the date of submittal and the end of 
the 60-day period Congress passes a con- 
current resolution stating in substance that 
that House does not favor the agreement. 

(2) For the purpose of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection— 

(A) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(B) the days on which either House is not 
im session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-day 
period. 

(c) For purposes of this subsection and 
subsection (d) of this section, “resolution” 
means a concurrent resolution of Congress 
submitted under this section, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That the Congress does not ap- 
prove the loan agreement submitted to Con- 
gress, under section 2302 of the Internation- 
al Development Act, by the United States 
Foundation for International Development 
on . 19—.”", with the blank spaces 
being appropriately filled; but does not in- 
clude a resolution which specified more than 
one such agreement. 

(d) The provisions of section 1502(d)—(1) 
of this Act apply with respect to any resolu- 
tion submitted under this section. 


PART IV—HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 
CHAPTER 31—DISASTER AND REFUGEE RELIEF 
AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE RELIEF GRANTS 


Sec. 3101. (a) The Foundation is au- 
thorized to furnish grant assistance, outside 
the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions, on such terms and conditions as it 
may consider appropriate— 

(1) for famine and disaster relief and 
refugee and migration assistance; 

(2) for reconstruction or rehabilitation 
assistance for victims of famine and disas- 
ters; and 

(3) for aid in the preparation for, or pre- 
vention of, the effects of imminent threat- 
ened famine or disasters. 
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Assistance under clauses (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall be furnished no later than 
one year after the disaster or famine has 
ended. 

(b) Assistance made available under this 
chapter shall be provided, to the maximum 
extent practicable, under the auspices of 
and by international organizations and the 
relief agencies or United States voluntary 
agencies. 

SUPPORT OF VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3102. The Foundation is authorized to 
pay transportation charges from United 
States ports, or in the case of excess or sur- 
plus property supplied by the United States 
Government, from foreign ports, on ship- 
ments by the American Red Cross and United 
States voluntary agencies. Where prac- 
ticable, the Foundation shall make arrange- 
ments with the receiving country for free 
entry of such shipments and for the making 
available by that country of local currencies 
to defray the transportation cost of such 
shipments from the port of entry of the 
receiving country or area to the designated 
shipping point of the consignee. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 3103. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Foundation, to carry out 
this chapter, not to exceed $25,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975. 
PART V—INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 

CONTROL 
CHAPTER 41—Narcorics CONTROL PROGRAM 

AGREEMENTS ON CONTROLLING NARCOTICS 

Sec. 4101, It is the sense of the Congress 
that effective international cooperation ts 
necessary to put an end to the illicit pro- 
duction, smuggling, trafficking in, and abuse 
of dangerous drugs. In order to promote such 
cooperation, the Secretary of State, under 
the direction of the President, is authorized 
to conclude agreements with other countries 
to facilitate control of the production, proc- 
essing, transportation, and distribution of 
narcotic analgesics, including opium and its 
derivatives, other narcotic drugs and psycho- 
tropics, and other controlled substances as 
defined in the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of State is authorized to furnish 
assistance to any country or international 
organization, on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine, for the control of the 
production of, or processing of, smuggling of, 
and traffic in nacrotic and psychotropic 
drugs. The Secretary of State shall suspend 
assistance (including sales, credit sales, and 
guaranties) furnished under this or any other 
Act, and under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, with respect to any country when the 
Secretary of State determines that the gov- 
ernment of such country has failed to take 
adequate steps to prevent narcotic drugs and 
other controlled substances (as defined by 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970) produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country, 
or transported through such country, from 
being sold illegally within th jurisdiction of 
such country to United States Government 
personnel or their dependents, or from enter- 
ing the United States unlawfully. Such sus- 
pension shall continue until the Secretary 
of State determines that the government of 
such country has taken adequate steps to 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4102. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of State, to car- 
ry out this chapter, not to exceed $25,000,000 
for fiscal year 1974. Any amount appropriated 
under this section is authorized to remain 
available until expended. 
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PART VI—GENERAL LIMITATIONS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


CHAPTER 51—GeENeERAL LIMITATIONS 
USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 5101. The furnishing of any assistance 
under this Act shall not be construed as 
creating a new commitment or as affecting 
any existing commitment to use Armed 
Forces of the United States for the defense 
of any foreign country. 

FAILURE TO PROVIDE REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Sec. 5102. (a) None of the funds made 
available pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall be used to carry out any project or 
activity after the expiration of the 35-day 
period which begins on the date the General 
Accounting Office or any committee of the 
Congress charged with considering legisla- 
tion, appropriations, or expenditures under 
this Act has delivered to the office of the 
head of any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out such provision a writ- 
ten request that it be furnished any docu- 
ment, paper, communication, audit, review, 
finding, recommendation, report, or other 
material in its custody or control relating 
to the administration of such provision in 
such country or with respect to such project 
or activity, unless and until there has been 
furnished to the General Accounting Office, 
or to such committee, as the case may be, 
the document, paper, communication, audit, 
review, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material so requested. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to any com- 
munication that is directed by the Presi- 
dent to a particular officer or employee of any 
such agency or to any communication that 
is directed by any such officer or employee to 
the President. 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 5103. (a) Funds made available under 
this Act may be used for procurement out- 
side the United States only if the President 
determines that such procurement will not 
result in adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States or the industrial mobiliza- 
tion base, with special reference to any areas 
of labor surplus or to the net position of 
the United States in its balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of the world, which out- 
weigh the economic or other advantages to 
the United States of less costly procurement 
outside the United States, and only if the 
price of any commodity procured in bulk is 
lower than the market price prevailing in the 
United States at the time of procurement, sd- 
justed for differences in the cost of trans- 
portation to destination, quality, and terms 
of payment. 

(b) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the purchase in bulk 
of any commodities at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of purchase, adjusted for dif- 
ferences in the cost of transportation to 
destination, quality, and terms of payment. 

(c) In providing for the procurement of 
any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof available for disposition under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, for transfer by grant 
under this Act to any recipient country in 
accordance with its requirements, the Presi- 
dent shall, insofar as practicable and when 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
authorize the procurement of such agricul- 
tural commodity only within the United 
States except to the extent that such agri- 
cultural commodity is not available in the 
United States in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply emergency requirements of recipients 
under this Act. 

(a) In providing assistance In the procure- 
ment of commodities In the United States, 
the United States dollars shall be made 
available for marine insurance on such com- 
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modities where such insurance is placed 
on a competitive basis in accordance with 
normal trade practice prevailing prior to 
the outbreak of World War II, except that 
in the event a participating country by stat- 
utes, decree, rule, or regulation, discrimi- 
nates against any marine insurance com- 
pany authorized to do business in any State 
of the United States, then commodities pur- 
chased with funds provided hereunder and 
destined for such country shall be insured 
in the United States against marine risk 
with a company or companies authorized 
to do a marine insurance business in any 
State of the United States. 

(e) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the procurment of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
outside the United States when the domestic 
price of such commodity is less than parity. 

(f) The President shall take all appro- 
priate steps to assure that, to the maximum 
extent possible, United States-owned foreign 
currencies are utilized in lieu of dollars. Dol- 
lar funds made available under this Act shall 
not be expended for goods and services when 
United States-owned foreign currencies are 
available for such purposes unless the ad- 
ministrative official approving the voucher 
certifies as to the reason for the use of dollars 
in each case. The President shall also take 
all appropriate steps to assure that, to the 
maximum extent possible, countries receiv- 
ing assistance under this Act contribute 
local currencies to meet the cost of contract- 
ual and other services rendered in conjunc- 
tion with such assistance. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Sec. 5104. Insofar as practicable and to the 
maximum extent consistent with the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of this Act, Amer- 
ican small business shall be assisted in par- 
ticipating equitably in the furnishing of 
commodities, articles, and services financed 
with funds made available under this Act— 

(1) by causing to be made available to 
suppliers in the United States, and particu- 
larly to small independent enterprises, infor- 
mation, as far in advance as possible, with 
respect to purchases proposed to be financed 
with such funds; 

(2) by causing to be made available to 
prospective purchasers in the countries and 
areas receiving assistance under this Act in- 
formation as to such commodities, articles, 
and services produced by small independent 
enterprises in the United States; and 

(3) by providing for additional services to 
give small business better opportunities to 
participate in the furnishing of such com- 
modities, articles, and services financed with 
such funds. 


SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VESSELS 


Sec, 5105. The ocean transportation be- 
tween foreign countries of commodities and 
defense articles purchased with forejgn cur- 
rencies made available or derived from funds 
made available under this Act or the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 shall not be governed by the pro- 
visions of section 901(b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 or any other law relating to 
the ocean transportation of commodities on 
United States-fiag vessels 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5106. Assistance furnished under any 
provision of this Act may, unless sooner ter- 
minated by the President or the head of the 
agency of the United States Government re- 
sponsible for carrying out such provision, be 
terminated by concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 

CHAPTER 53—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

HOUSING GUARANTIES 

Sec. 5301, Title IIT of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended as follows: 
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(1) In section 221, strike out “President” 
and insert in Meu thereof “Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation established under 
title IV of this chapter (hereafter referred 
to in this title as the ‘Corporation’)”. 

(2) In section 222— 

(A) in subsection (a), strike out “Presi- 
dent” and insert in lieu thereof “Corpora- 
tion”; and 

(B) in subsection (b), strike out “Presi- 
dent” and “he” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Corporation” and “it”, respectively. 

(3) In section 223— 

(A) in subsections (a) and (e), strike out 
the word “President” wherever it appears 
and insert in lieu thereof “Corporation”; 

(B) in subsection (f), strike out “agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I” and “agency” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Corporation” each time; and 

(C) in subsection (1), strike out “June 30, 
1974" and insert in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1975”. 

PRIOR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE LOAN LEGISLATION 
BALANCES 


Sec. 5302. Any repayments on loans made 
under prior foreign assistance loan legisla- 
tion, which are not needed to carry out sec- 
tions 1301 and 1303 and chapters 15 and 23 
of this Act, shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 


Sec. 5303. (a) Title IV of chapter 2 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 231(j), strike out “agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I” and insert in lieu thereof “United States 
Foundation for International Development”. 

(2) In section 233(b)— 

(A) strike out “including the Chairman,”; 

(B) strike out the second sentence; and 

(C) insert at the end of the first full para- 
graph the following sentence: “The Board 
shall elect one of its Directors (other than 
the President) to serve as Chairman of the 
Board.”. 

(3) In section 234(e), strike out “under 
the authority of section 632(a)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “from other agencies of the 
United States Government”. 

(4) In section 235— 

(A) in subsection (a) (4), strike out “June 
30, 1974” and insert in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1975”; and 

(B) in subsection (c), strike out “section 
234 (e)" and insert in lieu thereof “section 
235(e)”. 

(5) Subsection (e) of section 239 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Board shall provide for adequate 
internal financial control, including internal 
auditing.” 

(6) Strike out subsection (d) of section 
240. 

(b) Section 103(b) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by striking out “1961, as 
amended,” and inserting in lieu thereof “1961 
(as such section existed prior to its repeal 
by the International Development Act),”. 

(c) Section 5108(c) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
the third subparagraph (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of the subparagraph (11) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “and”; 
anc. 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(12) the United States Foundation for 
International Development, without regard 
to this chapter (except section 5114), may 
place a total of 15 positions in the Founda- 
tion in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18.” 

(a) (1) Section 5313(3) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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“(3) President, United States Foundation 
for International Development.” 

(2) Section 5314(15) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(15) First Vice President, United States 
Foundation for International Development.” 

(3) Section 5315 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking out item 5 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(5) Second Vice Presidents, United States 
Foundation for International Development 
(4)."; and 

(B) by striking out items 6, 52, and 53. 

(4) Section 5316 (78) and (128) of such 
title are repealed. 

(e) Part IV of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1969 is repealed. 

(f) Section 101 of the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act is amended oy inserting 
immediately after “Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corp ration;” the following: “United 
States Foundation for International Devel- 
opment;”. 

(g) The following provisions of law are re- 
pealed: 

(1) sections 2(c) and 7 of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1972; 

(2) part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (other than titles II and IV of chap- 
ter 2); and 

(3) sections 601-633, 635-641, 643, 645- 
649, 651-653, and 658 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. 

(h) References in law to the Acts, or pro- 
visions of such Acts, repealed by subsection 
(a) of this section shall thereafter be deemed 
to be references to this Act or appropriate 
provisions of this Act. 

(i) The repeal of Acts listed in this sec- 
tion shall not be deemed to affect amend- 
ments contained in such Acts to Acts not 
named in that subsection. 


SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5304. (a) Except as may be expressly 
provided to the contrary in this Act, all de- 
terminations, authorizations, regulations, 
orders, contracts, agreements, and other ac- 
tions issued, undertaken, or entered into 
under authority of any provision of law re- 
pealed by section 5303 of this Act shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act estab- 
lish conditions which must be compiled with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in, or funds authorized by, this Act, 
compliance with, or satisfaction of, substan- 
tially similar conditions under Acts listed in 
section 5303 of this Act or Acts repealed by 
those Acts shall be deemed to constitute 
compliance with the conditions established 
by this Act. 

(c) Funds made available under provisions 
of law repealed by section 5303 of this Act 
shall, unless otherwise authorized or pro- 
vided by law, remain available for their origi- 
nal purposes in accordance with the provi- 
sion of law originally applicable thereto, or 
in accordance with the provisions of law 
currently applicable to those purposes. 

STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 5305. (a) If any provision of this Act, 
or the application of any provision to any 
circumstances or persons shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
Act, and the applicability of such provision 
to other circumstances or persons shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(b) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying in any way the provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 5306. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, this Act is effec- 
tive July 1, 1973. 

(b) Section 5303(e) of this Act is effective 
July 1, 1974. 
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TRANSITIONAL PROVISION 

Sec. 5307. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development shall continue to exist 
and carry out the provisions of the Act to be 
administered by the Foundation, and any 
functions the President of the United States 
may delegate to the Agency, until such time 
as the Board of the Foundation holds its first 
meeting. In no event, however, shall the 
Agency continue to exist and exercise au- 
thority under this section after December 
31, 1973. 
SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 


I, BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


1. The Agency for International Develop- 
ment would be abolished. It will be replaced 
by a United States Foundation for Interna- 
tional Development which will be controlled 
by a nine member board of directors. 

2. All AID. missions in foreign countries 
would be phased out over a period of one 
year. Specific authorization would be re- 
quired to establish foreign offices of the 
Foundation. 

3. Bilateral assistance to foreign countries 
would be concentrated on providing techni- 
cal assistance to the poorest countries for 
projects in the flelds of education, health, 
population control, and agriculture—areas 
which directly affect human welfare. A total 
of $200,000,000 would be authorized for FY 
1974 including use of loan repayments. 

4. Foreign countries would be required to 
pay at least 25% of the costs of all technical 
assistance projects to insure that they have 
a vested interest in their success, 
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5. The bilateral development loan program 
would be terminated. 

6. Foundation personnel, here and abroad, 
would be kept to a minimum and projects 
would be carried out to the maximum extent 
possible on a contract basis through private 
institutions. 

7. Small projects administered by the local 
U.S. ambassador would be encouraged. 

8. $50,000,000 would be authorized for spe- 
cialized and technical training of foreigners 
in FY 1974, financed out of loan repayments. 


Il. USE OF REPAYMENTS ON LOANS 


1. The President would be authorized to 
enter into two-year agreements, which could 
be rejected by Congress, to use repayments 
on prior foreign assistance loans. An esti- 
mated $323,000,000 will be available from 
loan repayments in FY 1974 increasing to 
$488,000,000 in FY 1978. Agreements could be 
entered into for the following purposes: 

a. For meeting U.S. expenses within the 
country; 

b. As development grants to least-developed 
countries in conjunction with similar debt 
assisting arrangements by other creditor na- 
tions—up to $100,000,000 a year authorized 
for FY 1974 and FY 1975; 

c. For contributions to multilateral devel- 
opment organizations along with similar con- 
tributions by other countries, up to a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent of all such voluntary 
contributions ($100,000,000 authorized for 
FY 1974); and 

d. For interest-free loans to multilateral 
development banks limited to 25 percent of 
the amount lent from all sources ($75,000,000 
authorized for FY 1974). 


June 25, 1973 


Til. MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 

1. The Poundation would have policy re- 
sponsibility for U.S. multilateral assistance 
programs as well as bilateral programs, in- 
cluding contributions to United Nations’ 
programs and the international development 
banks. 


IV. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH VIETNAM, 
LAOS, AND CAMBODIA 

1. Bilateral economic aid to South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia would be limited to 
relief and rehabilitation assistance; no gen- 
eral reconstruction program would be author- 
ized at this time. 

2. A total of $240,000,000 would be author- 
ized for the three countries compared with 
the $632,000,000 requested by the Executive 
Branch, 

3. Direct assistance through AID. and 
government channels would be minimized. 

4. Specific amounts would be earmarked 
for administration through international 
channels and private institutions. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

1. A total of $150,000,000 from all programs 
would be earmarked for population assist- 
ance programs. 

2. $25,000,000 would be authorized for dis- 
aster and refugee assistance. 

3. $25,000,000 would be authorized for the 
international narcotics control program. 

4. The housing guaranty program would be 
transferred to the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

5. The functions of the Inter-American 
Foundation would be transferred to the new 
Foundation. 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON AUTHORIZATIONS IN THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT, THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH’S ECONOMIC AID REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974, 


Appropri- 


1, Bilateral economic assistance: 
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S. 2060. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to act to assure 
the continuance of rail service in the 
Northeastern United States, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to act to assure the continuance of 
rail services in the Northeastern United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The rail transportation problem in 
the 19 Northeastern States—already ex- 
tremely serious—is rapidly approaching 
a potential national crisis. Depending 
upon what action is taken by Congress 
and the executive branch this month 
there is a grave possibility that the pre- 
cariously balanced rail transportation 
system, so vital to the economic health 
and security of the Nation, could con- 
tinue down the tortuous path to 
liquidation. j 

If one of the bankrupt railroads in the 
Northeast ceased operation, the conse- 
quences could be disastrous to the more 
than 100 million people living in the re- 
gion and to the Nation as a whole. For 
example, a study has disclosed that if 
the Penn Central were to curtail activ- 
ity for a period of 8 weeks econom- 
cal activity in the Northeast would de- 
cline at a rate of 5.7 percent. Economic 
activity in the entire Nation would de- 
cline by a rate of 4 percent and the gross 
national product would decline by 2.7 
percent. 

These statistics do not convey the seri- 
ousness of the problem in human terms. 
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Not only would people be thrown out of 
jobs, many would go hungry because of 
the food shortages caused by inadequate 
transportation facilities in the north- 
east. The chaos that would afflict the 
northeast would bring swift economic 
and personal hardship to the rest of the 
country as well. To the farmers of the 
west and south, the lumbermen of the 
northwest, small and large companies in 
all States, the hundred million people in 
the 17 States would no longer be able to 
receive and consume their goods and 
services. Disaster—sheer, unmitigated 
disaster—is the only way to describe 
what would happen if the Penn Central 
and other roads of the northeast were to 
be forced to close down. 

In my opinion we cannot let these rail- 
road shut down. Some public officials 
might argue that no Federal funds 
should be spent in the short term or in 
the long term to solve this rail trans- 
portation crisis. They would argue that 
it is better to let the crisis occur and 
suffer a tremendous loss of Federal tax 
revenue than to spend a few dollars of 
taxpayers money to assure a continuing 
and viable economic system in this coun- 
try. I for one cannot agree with that 
approach and am therefore offering to- 
day legislation that would assure emer- 
gency first aid for the northeast rail 
system while Congress works diligently 
to come up with a long-term solution. 

The bill I am introducing amends the 
Emergency Rail Services Act of 1970 so 
as to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, in the case of an actual or 
anticipated cessation of essential trans- 
portation services by any railroad, to 
contract with the trustees of such rail- 
road for the continued provision of es- 
sential services, or acquire by purchase, 
lease, or other transfer any equipment 
and facilities of such railroad and any 
operating rights over the tracks of such 
railroad. The present Emergency Rail 
Services Act authorizes the Secretary to 
take similar action with respect to those 
railroads which have accepted loans 
from the Federal Government. The 
amendment would broaden that author- 
ity to apply to any railroad which has 
actually ceased operation or is about to 
cease operations. 

Any such service contract, or acquisi- 
tion would be subject to the approval of 
the reorganization court and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Funds to pay for such service con- 
tract or acquisition would be available 
under the provisions of the present 
Emergency Rail Services Act which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to issue obligations. The present act 
authorizes such sums as may be neces- 
sary to pay the principal and interest on 
any obligations issued. The bill I am 
introducing today amends the existing 
act to place a ceiling of $250 million on 
such authorization of appropriations. 

In my opinion, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have this kind of emergency 
backup to avoid the tragic consequences 
that would result from a significant cur- 
tailment of rail services in the northeast. 
I urge my colleagues to study the provi- 
— of this proposed legislation care- 

y. 
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By Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. Case, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
PackarpD, and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

S. 2062. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of non- 
returnable beverage containers. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

NONRETURNABLE BEVERAGE CONTAINER 
PROHIBITION ACT 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Nonreturnable 
Beverage Container Prohibition Act of 
1973. I am pleased that the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHes) and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) and my 
colleague from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
are joining me in cosponsoring this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I have become increas- 
insly concerned about what Dr. Barry 
Commoner, director of the Center for 
the Biology of Natural Systems at Wash- 
ington University, has called a “counter- 
ecological growth pattern” behind our 
environmental crisis. In far too many 
cases, and particularly since World War 
II, we have adopted technologies which 
produce intense environmental impacts, 
displacing other activities with far less 
serious cnvironmental impacts. 

Transfer from returnable to non- 
returnable beverage containers is an 
outstanding example of a counterecologi- 
cal growth pattern. According to Dr. 
Commoner, the production of nonreturn- 
able beer bottles increased 3,778 percent 
per capita during the period between 1946 
and 1969. During the same period, pro- 
duction of returnable beer bottles de- 
creased 64 percent per capita. 

The result of this growth pattern, 
which has been accompanied by similar 
trends in soft drink packaging, has been 
an increased use of energy and increased 
litter along our highways and in our 
parks. 

Looking first at the energy question, 
Dr. Bruce Hannon, assistant professor of 
general engineering and staff member 
with the Center for Advanced Computa- 
tion at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana, has conducted an excellent study 
dealing with this topic. He concludes that 
the energy required to deliver a unit of 
beverage to the consumer is about three 
times more in a throwaway glass con- 
tainer than in returnable bottles. He es- 
timates that 19,640 Btu’s are necessary 
to bottle a gallon of eer in 12 ounce 
returnable bottles while 59,800 Btu’s are 
necessary for nonreturnable bottles and 
58,190 Btu’s for cans. I found one of Dr. 
Hannon’s statistics astounding: 

If the beverage industry were converted 
entirely to returnable containers, the 1970 
container system energy, which accounts for 
0.48% of the total U.S. energy demand, would 
be reduced by about 40%. The energy savings 
in 1970 would have supplied the total elec- 
trical needs for Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco and Boston for about 5 
months, or about 30 billion kilowatt hours. 


It should be noted here that this figure 
includes the energy consumed in the milk 
container system, although the energy 
consumption of this system is slight when 
compared to soft drinks or beer, which 
constitue about one-half of all beverage 
and food containers. 
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As a consumer matter, it appears evi- 
dent that a return to returnable bever- 
age containers would be beneficial. The 
purchase price for soft drinks in throw- 
away glass is 30 percent more than when 
it is sold in returnable containers. When 
the consumer purchases a beverage in a 
returnable container and returns it he 
pays only a fraction of the cost of the 
container, whereas the nonreturnable 
container purchaser pays the entire cost 
of the container. To this must be added 
the cost of the disposal of the container, 
which is increased if it has been tossed 
out of a car along a highway. 

An obvious but important environ- 
mental benefit to which I have alluded 
which would result from the prohibition 
of nonreturnable beverage containers is 
litter reduction. My State of Oregon 
adopted legislation banning nonreturn- 
ables last October; the legislation I in- 
troduce today is patterned after this bill. 
The effects of the bill have been followed 
closely by the Oregon State highway de- 
partment and other various groups. In 
April of this year, the Environmental 
Protection Agency published a report on 
the progress of the Oregon law, drawing 
on the highway department data. Ac- 
cording to this study, “the beverage con- 
tainer portion of litter decreased by at 
least 49 percent between the winter of 
1971 to 1972 and the winter of 1972 to 
1973.” This is indeed significant in view 
of an earlier study by the State of Ore- 
gon indicating that beverage containers 
formed approximately 62 percent of the 
volume of litter. 

Two other trends resulting from Ore- 
gon’s bottle law were noted in the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency report: 

(1) Container usage has been dramatically 
altered by the law. Less than 1 percent of all 
soft drinks and 0.5 percent of all beer was 
being sold in cans as of March 1973, and 

(2) The enactment of the law has been at- 
tended by an initial loss of 142 jobs. A sizable 
number of new jobs may be created in the 
bottling industry to offset these losses. 


This last statement is worthy of fur- 
ther comment. A study of the Employ- 
ment Effects of the Mandatory Deposi- 
tory Regulation by Dr. Hugh Folk, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Ilinois at Urbana concludes that em- 
ployment in Illinois would actually be 
increased by 6,500 jobs following a shift 
to nonreturnables. This is not to say 
that there would be no employment dif- 
ficulties in the transition, and this is a 
matter which must receive careful re- 
view by the Congress, but the creation of 
new jobs is often ignored during discus- 
sions of legislation of this nature. 

Mr. President, I believe it is past time 
that we reexamine the “no deposit-no 
return” philosophy which we can no 
longer afford from an environmental or 
an energy standpoint. Certainly the pas- 
sage of this legislation would be a good 
beginning. 

Very briefly, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today would ban the shipment 
ana sale of nonreturnable beverage con- 
tainers in interstate commerce and ban 
all “flip-top” cans. The law woulda be 
administered by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, which is directly to 
certify acceptable containers. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2062 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this Act 
may be cited as the “Nonreturnable Bever- 
age Container Prohibition Act”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that (1) 

litter composed of beverage containers is a 


major source of pollution in all areas of © 


this Nation, (2) the collection and disposal 
of solid waste composed of such contain- 
ers impose a great cost burden upon the 
States and their political subdivisions, (3) 
nonreturnable beverage containers on which 
no refundable money deposit is required 
from the consumer pose a threat to health, 
safety, and welfare of individuals and en- 
vironment in the United States, and (4) 
such containers, representing as they do a 
high cost in the form of litter and solid 
waste management, should be banned from 
circulation within and among the several 
States. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this Act 
to assist in solving this problem by prevent- 
ing the use and circulation of the offending 
types of nonreturnable beverage containers 
by banning their shipment and sale in inter- 
state commerce. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act the 
term— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(2) “returnable beverage container” 
means a beverage container which— 

(A) has a clear indication thereon, either 
by embossing or by a stamp, label, or other 
method securely affixed thereto, of the re- 
fund value of the container, or is a glass 
container designed for a beverage and hav- 
ing a brand name permanently marked there- 
on which on the date of enactment of this 
Act had a refund value of not less than 5 
cents; 

(B) has a refund value of not less than 5 
cents or, if certified by the Administrator 
pursuant to section 4, has a refund value of 
not less than 2 cents; and - 

(C) is not a metal container so designed 
and constructed that a part of the container 
is detachable in opening the container with- 
out the aid of a can opener; 

(3) “beverage” means beer or any other 
malt beverage, mineral water, or soda water 
or a carbonated soft drink of any variety in 
liquid form and intended for human con- 
sumption; 

(4) “container” means a bottle, jar, can, 
or carton of glass, plastic, or metal, or any 
combination thereof, for use in packaging 
or marketing any beverage; 

(5) “interstate commerce” means (A) 
commerce between any State or territory and 
any place outside thereof, and (B) commerce 
within the District of Columbia or within 
any other territory not organized with a leg- 
islative body; 

(6) “territory” means any territory or pos- 
session of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia and excluding the Canal 
Zone. 

CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 4. (a)(1) To promote the use of re- 
turnable beverage containers of uniform 
design, and to facilitate the return of con- 
tainers to manufacturers for reuse as & 
beverage container, the Administrator shall, 
upon application in accordance with regu- 
lations established by the Administrator not 
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later than ninety days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, certify beverage con- 
tainers which satisfy the requirements of 
this section. 

á (2) A beverage container shall be certified 

(a) it is reusable as a beverage container 
by more than one beverage manufacturer 
or bottler in the ordinary course of business; 
and 

(B) more than one beverage manufacturer 
or bottler will in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness accept the beverage container for re- 
use as a beverage container and pay the re- 
fund value of the container. 

(3) A beverage container shall not be cer- 
tified under this section if by reason of its 
shape or design, or by reason of words or 
symbols permanently inscribed thereon, 
whether by engraving, embossing, painting, 
or other permanent method, it is reusable 
as a beverage container in the ordinary 
course of business only by a manufacturer 
or bottler of a beverage sold under a specific 
name, 

(b) (1) Unless an application for certifica- 
tion under this section is denied by the Ad- 
ministrator within sixty days after the filing 
of the application in accordance with regu- 
lations of the Administrator, the beverage 
container shall be deemed certified, 

(2) The Administrator may review at any 
time certification of a beverage container. 
If after such review, with written notice and 
hearing afforded to the applicant for cer- 
tification under this section, the Adminis- 
trator determines the container is no longer 
qualified for certification, he shall with- 
draw certification. 

(3) Withdrawal of certification shall be 
effective not. less than thirty days after 
written notice to such applicant and to all 
known manufacturers and bottlers using 
such container. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec. 5. (a) No person shall manufacture 
for sale, sell, offer for sale, or introduce or 
deliver for introduction in interstate com- 
merce any beverage container other than a 
returnable beverage container. 

(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) of 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 6. The Administrator shall establish 
such regulations as are necessary for the 
purpose of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall be 
effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that section 5 shall be effec- 
tive after one hundred and eighty days fol- 
lowing such date of enactment. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Corton) (by request) : 

S. 2063. A bill to amend the Criminal 
Code in order to extend protection to 
officers and employees of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Criminal Code 
in order to extend protection to officers 
and employees of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2063 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
1114 of the Criminal Code (18 U.S.C. 1114) is 
amended by deleting the words “or of” after 
the phrase “Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and by inserting after the 
phrase “Department of Labor” the following: 
“or the Interstate Commerce Commission”. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Corron) (by request) : 

S. 2064. A bill to amend the law gov- 
erning the transportation of hazardous 
materials. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the laws govern- 
ing the transportation of hazardous ma- 
terials, and ask unanimous consent that 
the letter of transmittal, section-by-sec- 
tion analysis, comparative text be printed 
in the Record with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

S. 2064 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled. That Part I of the 
subanalysis of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out: 

“39, EXPLOSIVES AND COMBUSTIBLES__.. 831” 

and inserting in place thereof: 

“39. HAZARDOUS MATERIALS e 

Sec. 2. Chapter 39 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the head- 
ing “EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DANGEROUS ARTI- 
CLES” and inserting in place thereof “Hazarp- 
OUS MATERIALS”. 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 39 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out items 832, 833, and 834 and inserting 
in place thereof: 

“832. Transportation of explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, and 
other hazardous materials. 

“833. Marking packages containing explo- 
sives and other hazardous materials. 

“834, Regulation by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation.” 

Sec. 4. Section 831 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the definitions of 
“Puzes”, “Fuses”, and “Pusees’’; 

(2) by striking out “Interstate Commerce 
Commission” in the definition of “etiologic 
agents” and inserting “Secretary” in place 
thereof; and 

(3) by adding a new definition as follows: 

Secretary’ means the Secretary of Trans- 
portation.” 

Sec. 5. Section 832 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the catchline and in- 
serting in place thereof: 

“§ 832. Transportation of explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, 
and other hazardous materials”; 

(2) by striking out “Interstate Commerce 
Commission” and “Commission” wherever it 
appears in section 832 and inserting “Secre- 
tary” in place thereof; 

(3) by striking out all of subsection (a) 
before the first proviso and inserting in place 
thereof: 

“(a) No person may transport, carry, or 
convey within the United States, any dan- 
gerous explosives, such as and including, dy- 
namite, blasting caps, detonating fuzes, black 
rowder, or gunpowder, or any radioactive ma- 
terials, etiologic agents, or other hazardous 
materials on or m any passenger car or pas- 
renger vehicle of any description operated in 
the transportation of passengers by any for- 
hire carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce by land:”; 
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(4) by striking out “or” preceding “etio- 
logic agents” in the first proviso of subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting “, or other hazardous 
materials” after the word “agents”. 

(5) by striking out “dangerous commodi- 
ties” in the second proviso of subsection (a) 
and inserting in place thereof “hazardous 
materials”; 

(6) by striking out all of subsection (b) 
and inserting in place thereof: 

(b) No person may transport, carry or 
convey within the United States liquid ni- 
troglycerin, fulminate of mercury in bulk 
in dry condition, or other similarly danger- 
ous explosives, radioactive materials, etio- 
logic agents, or other hazardous materials, 
on or in any car or vehicle of any description 
operated in the transportation of passengers 
or property by any carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, by land, except 
under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary shall specifically prescribe with re- 
spect to the safe transportation of such com- 
modities, The Secretary shall from time to 
time determine and prescribe what are haz- 
ardous materials and may prescribe the route 
or routes over which such explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, or other 
hazardous materials shall be transported.”; 

(7) by adding the foiiowing new subsec- 
tions (d) through (i); 

“(d) Whoever violates or causes to be vio- 
lated a provision of sections 831-835 of this 
title, or any order or regulation issued there- 
under, is subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $2,000 for each violation. 

“(e) Whoever knowingly violates or causes 
to be violated a provision of sections 831-835 
of this title, or any order or regulation is- 
sued thereunder, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both; and if the violation results in the 
death or bodily injury of any person, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

“(f) The United States District Courts 
have jurisdiction, subject to rules 65 (a) 
and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure, to restrain violations of sections 831— 
835 of this title or any order or regulation 
issued thereunder, upon petition by the ap- 
propriate United States attorney or the At- 
torney General on behalf of the United 
States. When practicable, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall give notice to a person 
against whom an action for injunctive relief 
is contemplated and afford an opportunity to 
present his views, and, except in the case of 
a knowing and willful violation, shall give 
him reasonable opportunity to achieve com- 
pliance. However, the failure to give that 
notice and opportunity does not preclude the 
granting of appropriate relief. 

“(g) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under subsection (f), 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of sections 831-835 of this title or any order 
or regulation issued thereunder, trial shall be 
by the court or, upon demand of the accused, 
by a jury. The trial shall be conducted in 
accordance with the practice and procedure 
applicable in the case of proceedings sub- 
ject to the provisions of rule 42(b) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

“(h) Actions under subsection (f) may be 
brought in the district in which the act or 
omission constituting the violation occurred, 
or in the district in which the defendant is 
found or is an inhabitant or transacts busi- 
ness and process may be served in any other 
district of which the defendant is an in- 
habitant, transacts business, or may be 
found. 

“(i) In any action brought under subsec- 
tion (í), subpenas for witnesses who are re- 
quired to attend a United States District 
Court may run into any other district.” 

Sec. 6. Section 833 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 
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(1) by striking out the catchline and in- 
serting in place thereof: 

“833. Marking packages containing explo- 
sives and other hazardous materials”; 

(2) by striking out the section in its en- 
tirety and inserting the following two sub- 
sections in place thereof: 

“(a) No person may deliver to any carrier 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
by land or water, and no person may carry 
on or in any car or vehicle of any descrip- 
tion operated in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property by any carrier engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce, by land, 
any explosive or other hazardous material 
specified in or designated by the Secretary 
under section 834 of this title under any 
false or deceptive marking, description, in- 
voice, shipping order, or other declaration, 
and when required by regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, no person may deliver any 
such explosive or other hazardous material 
without informing the carrier, in writing, 
of the true character thereof, at the time 
such delivery is made, or without plainly 
marking on the outside of every package con- 
taining explosives of other hazardous mate- 
rials the name of contents thereof. 

“(b) No person may represent by marking, 
certifying, or otherwise, that any container 
or packaging meets the requirements in 
regulations prescribed under section 834 of 
this title, when, in fact, it does not.” 

Sec. 7, Section 834 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended—. 

(1) by striking out the catchline an¢ m- 
serting in place thereof: “§ 834. Regulation 
by the Secretary of Transportation”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in place thereof: 

“(a) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions for the safe transportation within the 
United States of explosives and other hazard- 
ous materials, Including radioactive mate- 
rials, etiologic agents, flammable liquids, 
flammable solids, oxidizing materirc's, cor- 
rosive materials, compressed gases, and poi- 
sonous substances. As specified therein, the 
regulations prescribed under this subsec- 
tion apply to all zarriers who engage in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce whenever they 
engage in the transportation of explosives or 
other hazardous materials by land; all ship- 
pers making shipments of explosives or other 
hazardous materials via any carrier who en- 
gages in interstate or foreign commerce by 
land or water; and all manufacturers of 
containers or packagings which may be used 
for transportation of explosives or other 
hazardous materials in Interstate or foreign 
commerce by land or water.”; 

(3) by striking out “Commission, of its” 
and “Interstate Commerce Commission” in 
subsection (b) and inserting “Secretary, on 
his” and “Secretary”, respectively, in place 
thereof; 

(4) by striking out “Commission” wherever 
it appears in subsection (d) and inserting 
“Secretary” in place thereof; 

(5) by striking out “Commission” and 
“itself” im subsection (e) and inserting 
“Secretary” and “himself”, respectively, in 
place thereof; 

(6) by striking out “including the Bureau 
for the Safe Transportation of Explosives 
and other Dangerous Articles”, in subsection 
(<); and 

(7) by striking out subsection (f) in its 
entirety. 

Sec. 8. Section 835 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended. 

(1) by striking out “Interstate Commerce 
Commission” and “Commission”. wherever 
they appear and inserting “Secretatry” in 
Place thereof; 

(2) by striking out “it may deem neces- 
sary or proper to assist in subsection (b) and 
inserting “he may deem necessary or proper 
to assist him” in place thereof; and 
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(3) by striking out subsection (c) and 
inserting in place thereof 

“(c) In administering and enforcing the 
provisions of sections 831-835 of this title 
and the regulations prescribed thereunder, 
the Secretary may exercise cll the powers 
conferred upon him by the Department of 
Transportation Act and upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, except the functions, powers, 
and duties reserved to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by section 6(f)(1) of the 
Department of Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 
1655(f)(1)), including procedural and in- 
vestigative powers and the power to examine 
and inspect records and properties of car- 
riers who engage in transporting explosives 
or other hazardous materials in interstate 
or foreign commerce by land, records and 
properties of shippers to the extent that 
those records and properties pertain to the 
packing and shipping of explosives or other 
hazardous materials and the nature of such 
commodities, and records and properties of 
persons manufacturing, testing, or marking 
any containers or packaging which may be 
used for transportation of explosives or other 
hazardous materials in interstate or foreign 
commerce to the extent that those records 
and properties pertain to the production, 
testing, marking, or distribution of the con- 
tainers or packaging.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 6(e) of the Department 
of Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 1655(¢€)) is 
amended by striking out “(4) the following 
provisions of law relating generally to ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles: Sec- 
tions 831-835 of title 18, United States Coce, 
as amended.” and renumbering tLe succesd- 
ing clauses accordingly. 

(b) Section 6(c)(1) of the Departmen‘ of 
Transportation Act is amended by inserting 
“(other than those relating to the transpor- 
tation, packaging, marking, or description of 
explosives or other hazardous materials)” 
after the words “aviation safety”. 

-THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D.C., June 6, 1973. 
Hon, Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith the following: 

(1) A draft of a bill “To amend the laws 
governing the transportation of hazardous 
materials;” 

(2) A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill; and 

(3) A comparative text of the laws show- 
ing the proposed changes. 

The laws governing hazardous materials 
are administered by this Department. and 
several of its agencies, and generally this bill 
is intended to improve the structure and 
the enforcement mechanism with respect to 
these laws. Although the enclosed analysis 
provides a full discussion of the proposed 
changes, it may be helpful to outline the 
most important changes. 

First, the enforcement mechanism for the 
laws will be significantly strengthened and 
refined by adding a provision for civil for- 
feiture and by adding a provision providing 
for injunctive relief (section 5). Imposition 
of the present criminal penalty has proven 
too blunt and time-consuming to be effective. 
The proposed provision for civil forfeiture 
will provide a more flexible and informal en- 
forcement tool. 

Second, this bill would expand the area of 
present regulation to include the manufac- 
turers of packing materials for hazardous 
materials (section 6). Presently the Hazard- 
ous Materials Regulations, 49 CFR 170-180 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Regula- 
tions”), provide that the manufacturer of 
the packaging material may inspect the 
packing materials for compliance with the 
Regulations, and that the shipper and carrier 
may rely upon the manufacturer's certifica- 
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tion that the materials are in compliance 
with the Regulations. This system has evolved 
because it is not possible for the shipper 
or carrie. to independently inspect what are 
at times the highly sophisticated packaging 
materials required by the Regulations. 

Even though the manufacturer has this 
key role, the present laws provide penalties 
only for shippers and carriers. This bill would 
impose civil or criminal sanctions directly 
upon manufacturers for mislabeling or 
falsely certifying their materials. 

Third, the bill would also remove existing 
restraints upon the Secretary's authority to 
delegate the authority concerning hazard- 
ous materials within this Department (sec- 
tion 9). Present legislation decentralizes the 
authority for hazardous materials, and di- 
vides that authority among several subordi- 
nate officials of this Department, each of 
whom is responsible for only one mode of 
transportation. The bill would enable us to 
consolidate the functions with respect to 
hazardous materials within the Office of the 
Secretary to provide for prompt, single regu- 
latory action. 

We recommend early enactment of this leg- 
islation by the Congress. 

We have been advised by the Office of 
Management and Budget that there would be 
no objection to enactment of this legislation 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE S. BRINEGAR. 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 
AMEND THE TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 
ACT 


Throughout these amendments to chapter 
39 of title 18, United States Code, there are 
three frequently recurring changes the ex- 
planations for which are covered by the fol- 
lowing notes. 

Note #1—The term “explosives and other 
dangerous articles” is changed to “hazard- 


ous materials” to conform with contemporary 
usage of the latter term in the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Control Act of 1970, 
Public Law 91-458, 84 Stat. 977, and the 
Department's Hazardous Materials Regula- 
tions, and general transportation industry 
terminology. 

Note #2—References to the “Interstate 
Commerce Commission" and the “Commis- 
sion” are changed to the “Secretary” to re- 
flect section 6(e) (4) of Public Law 89-670, 
which transferred to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation all functions, powers, and duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der sections 831-835 of chapter 39 of title 
18, United States Code. 

Note #3—Rather than have identical lan- 
guage restated four separate times in sec- 
tions 832, 833, and 834, the criminal penalty 
provisions have been consolidated in a new 
subsection (e) of section 832. This is done 
primarily to facilitate the addition of a new 
civil penalty provision for violations of this 
statue. 

Sec. 1—This amends the item in the 
analysis of title 18 pertaining to chapter 39 
in accordance with Note #1, above. 

Sec. 2—This amends the heading of chap- 
ter 39 in accordance with Note #1, above. 

Sec. 3—This amends the analysis of chap- 
ter 39 in accordance with Note #1 and Note 
#2, above. 

Sec. 4(1)—This amends section 831, the 
definition -section of the chapter, by delet- 
ing the definitions of “fuzes”, “fuses”, and 
“fusees”. There are technical definitions and 
appear more appropriately in the Hazardous 
Materials Regulations (49 CFR Parts 170- 
189). The terms have only limited applica- 
tion in the statute and are not necessary to 
an understanding of it. 

Sec. 4(2)—This amends the definition of 
“etiologic agents” in section 831, in accord- 
ance with Note #2, above. 
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Sec. 4(3)—This amends section 831 to 
state that “Secretary” means the Secretary 
of Transportation, in accordance with Note 
#2, above. 

Sec. 5(1)—This amends the catchline of 
section 832 in accordance with Note #1, 
above. 

Sec. 5(2)—This amends section 832 to re- 
flect the authority of the “Secretary” in 
accordance wtih Note #2, above. 

Sec. 5(3)—-This amends subsection (a) of 
section 832 by changing the introductory 
language from “Any person who knowingly 
transports, carries, or conveys” to “No per- 
son may transcript, carry, or convey”. This 
change is necessary to facilitate removal 
of the criminal penalty clause in accordance 
with Note #3, above. The term “knowingly” 
is more appropriately placed in the criminal 
sanction of new subsection (e). The words 
“or other hazardous materials” are added to 
make 832(a) consistent with section 834. The 
term “by land” is added for consistency. 

Sec. 5(4)—The words “or other hazardous 
materials” are added for consistency with 
section 834. 

Sec. 5(5)—-This amends subsection (a) of 
section 832 by substituting the term “haz- 
ardous materials” for “dangerous commod- 
ities” to conform with the revised chapter 
heading. 

Sec. 5(6)—This amends subsection (b) of 
section 832 by changing the introductory lan- 
guage from “No person shall knowingly” to 
“No person may", consistent with new sub- 
section (a), and by deleting the penalty 
sentence, in accordance with Note No. 3, 
above. The words “hazardous materials” and 
“other hazardous materials” are added for 
consistency with section 834. 

Sec. 5(7)—This amends section 832 by add- 
ing two new subsections (d) and (e), to pro- 
vide a civil penalty provision and to con- 
solidate the criminal penalty provisions, 
respectively. 

The Hazardous Materials Regulations (49 
CFR 170-189), issued under chapter 39. of 
title 18, United States Code, are directly 
binding only upon carriers by land and ship- 
pers by land or water. Carriers and shippers 
by air and carriers by water are regulated by 
other provisions of law administered within 
the Department of Transportation (see 49 
U.S.C. 1472(h) and 46 U.S.C. 170). The statu- 
tory provisions regulating carriers and ship- 
pers by air and carriers by water each set 
forth civil penalties for violations. Viola- 
tions of the regulations issued under title 
18 are punishable only by criminal indict- 
ment and trial. Thus, a basic inconsistency 
and inequity has prevailed in application of 
the various statutes. 

Constitutional due process requires every 
criminal law to be stated clearly and un- 
ambiguously, and conviction requires a high 
degree of proof that is not available without 
a highly trained staff of investigators. As a 
consequence, few criminal prosecutions are 
brought for violations of the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Regulations and these seldom result 
in conviction. In addition, the harshness and 
broad implications involved in a criminal 
conviction cause a natural reluctance to re- 
port many violations of the regulations, or 
to prosecute the less serious infractions that 
are reported. The needs of justice demand 
that the regulated modes of transportation 
and the shipping industry be treated uni- 
formly and fairly. 

Civil penalties, such as those appearing in 
many other transportation safety statutes 
have proven by experience to be the most 
satisfactory means of assuring compliance 
with regulations issued under those acts, 
and the most effective means of punishment 
for violations. Civil penalties imposed ad- 
ministratively are less formal and time- 
consuming, are subject to administrative 
compromise, do not have the effect of further 
burdening court calendars, require a “pre- 
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ponderance of the evidence” standard of 
proof to sustain the imposition of a penalty 
rather than a “beyond reasonable doubt” 
standard, and do not carry the stigma at- 
tached to criminal penalties. This amend- 
ment is therefore an essential element in the 
effective regulation of the transportation of 
hazardous materials. 

New subsection (e) retains the criminal 
penalties formerly imposed for violations 
where any person “knowingly” does not com- 
ply with the regulations. The criminal 
penalties for infractions which do not result 
in the death or bodily injury of any person 
have been amended to provide for the im- 
position of a $2,000 fine to be consistent 
with the limits for the civil penalty. 

New subsections (f)-(i) provide that the 
United States District Courts have juris- 
diction to restrain violations of the regula- 
tions. This jurisdiction again adds to the 
flexibility of the enforcement process, and 
is particularly helpful in meeting the needs 
of an emergency situation that requires a 
quick response and also in ensuring future 
or continuing compliance. 

Sec. 6(1).—This amends section 833 of 
chapter 39 by changing the catchline and 
the body of section 833 to recognize the 
term “hazardous materials”, in accordance 
with Note #1, above. 

Sec. 6(2).—This amends section 833 of 
chapter 39— 

a. by changing “Any person who know- 
ingly delivers”, “any person who knowingly 
carries”, and “or any person who sọ de- 
livers”, to “No person may deliver”, “no per- 
son may carry”, and “and no person may 
deliver”, respectively, to be consistent with 
amended section 832 and to facilitate con- 
solidation of the penalty provisions in ac- 
cordance with Note #3, above; 

b. by changing “Interstate Commerce 


Commission” to “Secretary”, in accordance 
with Note #2, above; and 

c. by adding a new subsection (b) to sec- 
tion 833, to prohibit a false assertion that 


& container or packaging meets the appli- 
cable requirements prescribed by the Sec- 
retary for the shipment of hazardous ma- 
terials. The prescribed packaging for haz- 
ardous materials usually is not manufac- 
tured by either the shipper or the carrier, 
but is manufactured by a third party and 
marked by him with the appropriate “DOT” 
Specification number prescribed by Part 
178 of the Hazardous Materials Regulations 
(49 CFR 170-189). The “DOT” Specification 
number marked on a packaging is a certi- 
fication that the packaging complies with 
all specification requirements (see 49 CFR 
$ 173.24(c)(1)(i1)). It is impracticable to 
require carriers or shippers of hazardous 
materials to independently test the con- 
tainers or packagings to assure they meet the 
specification requirements. Therefore they 
are permitted to accept the manufacturer’s 
certification or specification marking as evi- 
dence that the containers were manufac- 
tured in accordance with applicable specifi- 
cations (see 49 CPR § 173.22). Chapter 39, 
however, is only binding upon carriers and 
shippers of hazardous materials. The Secre- 
tary is unable, therefore, through direct 
regulation or enforcement, to assure the ad- 
equacy of the specification containers or 
packagings prescribed in the regulations. Un- 
der new subsection (b) false representation 
of compliance with those specifications is 
an offense subject to the penalties described 
in amended section 832. In addition, the 
amendment by section 7(2), as discussed be- 
low, makes the regulations setting forth 
those specifications expressly applicable to 
manufacturers of containers and packagings 
that may be used for shipment of hazardous 
materials in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

Sec. 7(1).—This amends the catchline of 
section 834 of chapter 39 to reflect the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Transportation, 
in accordance with Note #2, above. 
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Sec. 7(2).—This amends section 834(a) 
to reflect the authority of the Secretary in 
accordance with Note #2, above. New lan- 
guage is added to subsection (a) to make the 
regulations issued by the Secretary with re- 
spect to containers and packagings directly 
binding upon the manufacturers of those 
containers and packaging materials. The 
amendment by section 6(2) makes it an 
offense to falsely mark or certify that a 
container or packaging meets the applicable 
requirements prescribed by the Secretary 
for the shipment of hazardous materials in 
interstate or foreign commerce. The neces- 
sity for this direct authority is discussed 
in the analysis of section 6(2), above. 

Sec. 7 (3), (4), and (5)—These amend 
subsections (b), (d), and (e) of section 834 
to reflect the authority of the Secretary, in 
accordance with Note #2, above. 

Sec, 7(6)—This amends subsection (e) 
of section 834 by deleting specific reference 
to the “Bureau for the Safe Transportation 
of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles”, 
now known as the Bureau of Explosives of 
the Association of American Railroads. This 
specific reference is not required for the 
Secretary to effectively utilize the services 
of the Bureau of Explosives, since the re- 
maining language of subsection (e) affords 
ample authority for acquiring such as- 
sistance. The specific reference, however, 
has resulted over a period of many years in 
a multitude of inappropriate delegations of 
regulatory authority to the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, The General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has reinforced the 
opinion of counsel to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that these delegations are 
inappropriate and should be withdrawn ex- 
peditiously. This withdrawal is taking place. 
The specific reference to the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, therefore, is deleted from the 
statute. 

Sec. 7(7)—This amends section 834 by 
deleting the penalty provisions of subsec- 
tion (f), in accordance with Note #3, above. 

Sec. 8 (1) and (2)—These amend subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 835 to reflect 
the authority of the Secretary, in accordance 
with Note #2, above. 

Sec. 8(3)—This amends subsection (c) of 
section 835 to recognize the term “hazardous 
materials” and to reflect the authority of the 
Secretary, in accordance with Note #1 and 
Note #2, above, respectively. 

In addition, subsection (c) is amended to 
provide the Secretary with express authority 
to examine and inspect the records and 
properties of persons who mark any con- 
tainers or packagings with “DOT” Specifica- 
tion numbers, thereby certifying that the 
containers or packagings meet the appli- 
cable requirements prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for the shipment of hazardous mate- 
rials, to the extent that such records and 
properties pertain to the production, test- 
ing, marking, or distribution of such con- 
tainers or packagings. This power corre- 
sponds to that held by the Secretary to 
examine and inspect the records and prop- 
erties of carriers and shippers of hazardous 
materials. This expansion of authority is 
needed for the reasons discussed above under 
the analysis of section 6(2). The present 
statute does not permit enforcement against 
such individuals unless they are shippers or 
carriers. 

Sec. 9.—Public Law 89-670, which estab- 
lished the Department of Transportation, 
transferred functions relating to the trans- 
portation of hazardous materials by rail and 
highway from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the Secretary of Transportation, 
It further directed the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministrator to carry out these functions with 
respect to transportation by rail and liquid 
pipeline and the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator to carry out these functions with re- 
spect to transportation by motor carrier. In 
addition, it transferred all of the functions 
of the Federal Aviation Administrator and 
the Federal Aviation Agency to the Secretary, 
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but further directed the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator to carry out all of the safety 
functions so transferred, including those re- 
lating to hazardous materials. These statu- 
tory diffusions of authority are further com- 
plicated by section 3(e) (4) of Public Law 89- 
670 which provides that “the functions . . . 
specified in this Act to be carried out by 
each Administrator shall not be transferred 
elsewhere in the Department” except pursu- 
ant to a Reorganization Plan. These provi- 
sions have introduced an unfortunate ele- 
ment of organizational rigidity into the De- 
partment of Transportation. The mandatory 
requirement that these safety functions 
vested in the Secretary be carried out by par- 
ticular subordinate officials was undesirable 
from the beginning. 

The transportation of hazardous materials 
in the United States and in foreign com- 
merce has become increasingly intermodal 
in character. For example, almost all ship- 
ments by air or sea must first move by rail 
or motor carrier. Many shipments move by 
three or more modes. This increasing inter- 
modal nature of the transportation of haz- 
ardous materials was recently recognized by 
the 91st Congress in connection with the 
enactment of the Hazardous Materials Trans- 
portation Control Act of 1970. It is highly 
desirable that there be maximum uniformity 
in the regulations and regulatory actions 
governing the shippers of hazardous ma- 
terials, particularly with respect to the pack- 
aging, marking and labeling of those ma- 
terials. The combination of statutory pro- 


‘visions that requires the related regulatory 


authority to be exercised by several subordi- 
nate officials of the Department of Trans- 
portation, each of whom is responsible for 
& single mode of transportation, inhibits 
prompt regulatory action and prevents single 
actions on intermodal problems, either by di- 
rect order of the Secretary of Transportation 


or by delegation of authority to any source 


within the Department but outside of the 
Administration to which the statutory dele- 
gation was made, In circumstances not so 
inhibited, the Secretary could, by the mere 
wording of a delegation of authority, con- 
solidate duplicate functions and provide for 
prompt, single regulatory action to be taken 
with respect to intermodal problems con- 
cerning the transportation of hazardous ma- 
teriais. 

Sec. 9(a).—This amends section 6(e) of 
Public Law 89-670 by deleting the provision 
transferring sections 831-835 of title 18 to 
the Secretary of Transportation. This re- 
moves the administration of sections 831-835 
of title 18 from the effect of section 6(f) (3) 
of Public Law 89-670, and thus reposes in 
the Secretary the full authority and respon- 
sibility to carry out these functions. 

Sec. 9(b).—This amends section 6(c) (1) 
of Public Law 89-670 by excepting the reg- 
ulatory authority over the transportation of 
hazardous materials by air from safety func- 
tions required to be carried out by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator. This amend- 
ment, together with the amendment made by 
section 9(a), will allow the consolidation of 
authority and responsibility essential to 
effective, eficient regulation of a multimodal 
industry to the benefit of shippers, carriers, 
container manufacturers, and the public at 
large. 

[Key: Material not affected is indicated 

by * * +*+, Material deleted is indicated by 

[ ]. New material is indicated by italic.) 
CHAPTER 39.— [EXPLOSIVES AND OTHER DAN- 

GEROUS ARTICLES] Hazardous Materials 
Sec. 

831. Definitions, 

{832. Transportation of explosives, radioac- 
tive materials, etiologic agents, and 
other dangerous articles. | 

832, Transportation of explosives, radtoac- 
tive materials; etiologic agents, and 
other hazardous materials 
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{833. Marking packages containing explosives 
and other dangerous articles.] 


833. Marking packages containing explo- 
sives and hazardous materials. 

(834. Regulation by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ] 


834. Regulation by the Secretary of Trans- 


$ 831. Definitions. 
+. b 


[“Fuzes” means devices used in igniting 
the explosive charges of projectiles. 

“Fuses” means the slow-burning fuses used 
commercially to convey fire to an explosive 
combustible mass. 

“Pusees” means the fusees ordinarily used 
on steamboats, railroads, and motor carriers 
as night signals.| 

“Radioactive materials” means any mate- 
rials or combination of materials that spon- 
taneously emit ionizing radiation. 

“Etiologic agents” means the causative 
agent of such diseases as may from time 
to time be listed in regulations governing 
etiologic agents prescribed by the [Interstate 
Commerce Commission] Secretary under sec- 
tion 834 of this chapter. 

“Secretary” means the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

{$ 832. Transportation of explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, 
and other dangerous articies.] 

$ 832. Transportation of explosives, radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, 

and other hazardous materials. 

{(a) Any person who knowingly trans- 
ports, carries, or conveys within the United 
States, any dangerous explosives, such as 
and including, dynamite, blasting caps, det- 
onating fuzes, black powder, gunpowder, or 
other like explosive, or any radioactive ma- 
terials, or etiologic agents, on or in any 
passenger car or passenger vehicle of any 
description operated in the transportation of 
passengers by any for-hire carrier engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce, by land, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both; and, if the 
death or bodily injury of any person results 
from a violation of this section, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both:] 

(a) Wo person may transport, carry, or 
convey within the United States, any dan- 
gerous explosives, such as and including, 
dynamite, biasting caps, detonating fuzes, 
black powder, or gunpowder, or any radio- 
active materials, etiologic agents, or other 
hazardous materials on or in any passenger 
car or passenger vehicle of any description 
operated in the transportatior. of passengers 
by any for-hire carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce by land: Provided, how- 
ever, That such explosives, radioactive ma- 
terials, [or] etiologic agents, or other haz- 
ardous material may be transported on or in 
such car or vehicle whenever the [Interstate 
Commerce Commission] Secretary finds that 
an emergency requires an expedited move- 
ment, in which case such emergency move- 
ments shall be made subject to such regu- 
lations as the [Commission] Secretary may 
deem necessary or desirable in the public 
interest in each instance: Provided further, 
That under this section it shall be lawful to 
transport on or in any such car or vehicle, 
small quantities of explosives, radioactive 
materials, etiologic agents, or other [danger- 
ous commodities] hazardous materials of the 
kinds, in such amounts, and under such con- 
ditions as may be determined by the [Inter- 
state Commerce Commission] Secretary to 
involve no appreciable danger to persons or 

y: And provided further, That it shall 
be lawful to transport on or in any such car 
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or vehicle such fusees, torpedoes, rockets, or 
other signal devices as may be essential to 
promote safety in the operation of any such 
car or vehicle on or in which transported, 
This section shall not prevent the transpor- 
tation of military forces with their accom- 
panying munitions of war on passenger- 
equipment cars or vehicles. 

[{b) No person shall knowingly transport, 
carry or convey within the United States Ni- 
quid nitroglycerin, fulminate in bulk in dry 
condition, or other similarly dangerous ex- 
plosives, or radioactive materials, or eticlogic 
agents, on or in any car or vehicle of any 
description operated in the transportation of 
passengers or property by any carrier engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, by land, 
except under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission shall specifically prescribe 
with respect to the safe transportation of 
such commodities. The Commission shall 
from time to time determine and prescribe 
what explosives are “other similarly danger- 
ous explosives”, and may prescribe the route 
and routes over which such explosives, ra- 
dioactive materials, or etiologic agents shall 
be transported. Any person who violates this 
provision, or any regulation prescribed here- 
under by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and, if the death or bodily injury of any 
person results from a violation of this sec- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both.] 

(b) No person may transport, carry or COn- 
vey within the United States liquid nitro- 
glycerin, fulminate of mercury in bulk in dry 
condition, or other similarly dangerous er- 
plosives, radioactive materials, etiologic 
agents, or other hazardous materials on or in 
any car or vehicle of any description oper- 
ated in the transportation of passengers or 
property by any carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce, by land, except under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
shall specifically prescribe with respect to 
the safe transportation of such commodities. 
The Secretary shall from time to time deter- 
mine and prescribe what are hazardous ma- 
terials, and may prescribe the route and 
routes over which such explosives, radioac- 
tive materials, etiologic agents or other 
hazardous materials shall be transported. 

(c) Any shipment of radioactive materials 
made by or under the direction or supervi- 
sion of the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
Department of Defense which is escorted by 
personnel specially designated by or under 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or the Department of Defense, as the 
case may be, for the purpose of national se- 
curity, shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of sections 831-835 of this chapter and 
the rules and regulations prescribed there- 
under. In the case of any shipment of radio- 
active materials made by or under the direc- 
tion or supervision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission or the Department of Defense, 
which is not so escorted by specially desig- 
nated personnel certification upon the bill of 
lading by or under the authority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission or the D2part- 
ment of Defense, as the case may be, that 
the shipment contains radioactive materials 
shall be conclusive as to content, and no 
further description shall be mecessary or re- 
quired; but each package, receptacle, or other 
container in such unescorted shipment shall 
on the outside thereof be plainly marked 
“radioactive materials”, and shall not be 
opened for inspection by the carrier. 

{d) Whoever violates or causes to be vio- 
lated a provision of sections 831-835 of this 
title, or any order or regulation issued there- 
under, is subject to a civil penalty of not 
more than $2,000 for each violation. 

(e) Whoever knowingly violates or causes 
to be violated a provision of sections 831-835 
of this title, or any order or regulation issued 
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thereunder, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both; and if the violation results in the 
death or bodily injury of any person, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, cr both. 

(f) The United States District Courts have 
jurisdiction, subject to rules 65({a) and (b) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, to 
restrain violations of sections 831-835 of this 
title or any order or regulation issued there- 
under, upon petition by the appropriate 
United States attorney or the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United States. When 
practicable, the Secretary of Transportation 
shall give notice to a person against whom an 
action for injunctive relief is contemplated 
and afford an opportunity to present his 
views, and, except in the case of a knowing 
and willful violation, shall give him reason- 
able opportunity to achieve compliance. 
However, the failure to give that notice and 
opportunity does not preclude the granting 
of appropriate relief. 

{g) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under subsection {/), 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of sections 831-835 of this title or any order 
or regulation issued thereunder, trial shall be 
by the court or, upon demand of the ac- 
cused, by a jury. The trial shall be conducted 
in accordance with the practice and proce- 
dure applicable tn the case of proceedings 
subject to the provisions of rule 42(b) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

(h) Actions under subsection (f) may be 
brought tn the district in which the act or 
omission constituting the violation occurred, 
or in the district in which the defendant ts 
found or is an inhabitant or transacts busi- 
ness, and process may be served in any other 
district of which the defendant is an inhabi- 
tant, transacts business, or may be found. 

(i) In any action brought under subsection 
(j), subpenas for witnesses who are required 
to attend a United States District Court may 
Tun into any other district. 


[$ 833. Marking packages containing explo- 

sives and other dangerous articles.] 

§ 833. Marking packages containing explosives 
and other hazardous materials, 

{(a) Any person who knowingly delivers to 
any carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce by land or water, and any person 
who knowingly carries on or in any car or 
vehicle of any description operated in the 
transportation of passengers or property by 
any carrier engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, by land, any explosive, or other 
dangerous article, specified in or designated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pursuant to section 834 of this chapter, 
under any false or deceptive marking, de- 
seripton, invoice, shipping order, or other 
declaration, or any person who so delivers 
any such article without informing such 
carrier in writing of the true character therof, 
at the time such delivery is made, or with- 
out plainly marking on the outside of every 
package containing explosives or other dan- 
gerous articles the contents thereof, if such 
marking is required by regulations prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and, if the death or bodily injury of any 
person results from the violation of this 
section, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both.] 

(a) No person may deliver to any carrier 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
by land or water, and mo person may carry 
on or in any car or vehicle of any description 
operated in the transportation of passengers 
or property by any carrier engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, by land, any ex- 

or other hazardous material specified 
in or designated by the Secretary under sec- 
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tion 834 of this title, under any false or de- 
ceptive marking, description, invoice, ship- 
ing order, or other declaration, and when re- 
quired by regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, no person may deliver any such et- 
plosive or other hazardous material without 
informing the carrier, in writing, of the true 
character thereof, at the time such delivery 
is made, or without plainly marking on the 
outside of every package containing explo- 
sives or other hazardous materials the name 
of contents thereof. 

(b) No person may represent by marking, 
certifying, or otherwise, that any container 
or packaging meets the requirements in reg- 
ulations prescribed under section 834 of this 
title, when, in fact, it does not. 

[§ 834. Regulation by Interstate Commerce 
Commission.) 


§ 834. Regulation by the Secretary oj Trans- 
portation. 

I (a) The Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall formulate regulations for the safe trans- 
portation within the United States of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles, including 
radioactive materials, etiologic agents, flam- 
mable liquids, flammable solids, oxidizing 
materials, corrosive materials, compressed 
gases, and poisonous substances, which shall 
be binding upon all carriers engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce which transport 
explosives or other dangerous articles by 
land, and upon all shippers making ship- 
ments of explosives or other dangerous ar- 
icles via any carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce by land or water.] 

(a) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions for the safe transportation within the 
United States of explosives and other hazard- 
ous materials, including radioactive mate- 
rials, etiologic agents, flammable liquids, 
flammable solids, oxidizing materials, corro- 
sive liquids, compressed gases, and poisonous 
substances, As specified therein, the regula- 
tions prescribed under this subsection apply 
to all carriers who engage in interstate or 
foreign commerce whenever they engage in 
the transportation of explosives or other haz- 
ardous materials by land; all shippers mak- 
tng shipments of explosives or other hazard- 
ous materials via any carrier who engages in 
intestate or foreign commerce by land or 
water; and all manufacturers of containers 
or packagings which may be used for trans- 
portation of explosives or other hazardous 
materials in interstate or foreign commerce 
by land or water. 

(b) The [Commission, of its] Secretary, on 
his own motion, or upon application made by 
any interested party, may make changes or 
modifications in such regulations, made de- 
sirable by new information or altered condi- 
tions. Before adopting any regulations relat- 
ing to radioactive materials the [Interstate 
Commerce Commission] Secretary shall ad- 
vise and consult with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

(c) Such regulations shall be in accord 
with the best-known practicable means for 

curing safety in transit, covering the pack- 
ing, marking, loading, handling while in 
transit, and the precautions necessary to 
determine whether the material when offered 
is in proper condition to transport. 

(d) Such regulations, as well as all changes 
or modifications thereof, shall, unless a 
shorter time is specified by the [Commission] 
Secretray, take effect ninety days after their 
formulation and publication by the [Com- 
mission] Secretary and shall be in effect 
until reversed, set aside, or modified. 

(e) In the execution of section 831-835 
inclusive, of this chapter the [Commission] 
Secretary may utilize the services of carrier 
and shipper associations, [including the Bu- 
reau for the Safe Transportation of Explo- 
sives and other Dangerous Articles,] and may 
avail [itself] himselj of the advice and assist- 
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ance of any department, commission, or 
board of the Federal Government, and of 
State and local governments, but no official 
or employee of the United States shall re- 
ceive any additional compensation for such 
service except as now permitted by law. 

[(f) Whoever knowingly violates any such 
regulation shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; and, if the death or bodily injury of 
any person results from such violation, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoncd 
not more than ten years, or both.] 

§ 835. Administration. 

. (&) The [Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion] Secertary is authorized and directed to 
administer, execute, and enforce all provi- 
sions of section 831-835 inclusive, of this 
chapter to make all necessary orders in con- 
nection therewith, and to prescribe rules, reg- 
ulations, and procedure for such administra- 
tion, and to employ such officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary to carry out 
these functions. 

(b) The [Commission] Secretary is author- 
ized to make such studies and conduct such 
investigations, obtain such information, and 
hold such hearings as [it may deem neces- 
sary or proper to assist it] he may deem nec- 
essary or proper to assist him in exercising 
any authority provided in sections 831-835, 
inclusive, of this chapter. For such purposes, 
the [Commission] Secretary is authorized to 
administer oath and affirmations, and by sub- 
pena to require any person to appear and 
testify, or to appear and produce documents, 
or both, at any designated place. Witnesses 
subpenaed under this subsection shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage as are paid 
witnesses in the district courts of the United 
States. 

[(c) In administering and enforcing the 
provisions of sections 831-835, inclusive, of 
this chapter and the regulations prescribed 
thereunder the Commisison shall have and 
exercise all the powers conferred upon it by 
the Interstate Commerce Act, including pro- 
cedural investigative powers and the power 
to examine and inspect records and proper- 
ties of carriers engaged in transporting ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce and the records and 
properties of shippers to the extent that 
such records and properties pertain to the 
packing and shipping of explosives and other 
dangerous articles and the nature of such 
commodities. } 

(c) In administering and enforcing the 
provisions of section 831-835 of this title 
and the regulations prescribed thereunder, 
the Secretary may exercise all the powers 
conferred upon him by the Department of 
Transportation Act and upon the Interstate 
Gommerce Commisison by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, except the functions, powers, 
and duties reserved to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by section 6(f) (1) of the 
Department of Transportation Act (49 U.S.C. 
1655(f{)(1)), including procedural and in- 
vestigative powers and the power to examine 
and inspect records and properties of car- 
riers who engage in transporting explosives 
or other hazardous materials. in interstate or 
foreign commerce by land, records and prop- 
erties of shippers to the extent that those 
records and properties pertain to the pack- 
ing and shipping of explosives or other haz- 
ardous materials and the nature of such 
commodities, and records and properties of 
persons manufacturing, testing, or marking 
any containers or packaging which may be 
used for transportation of explosives or other 
hazardous materials in interstate or foreign 
commerce to the extent that those records 
and properties pertain to the production, 
testing, marking, or distribution of the con- 
tainers or packaging. 
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By Mr. STEVENSON (for him- 
self, Mr. ROTH, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
Cook, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. NEL- 
son, and Mr. MONDALE) : 

S. 2065. A bill to clarify the application 
of the gift tax laws to political contribu- 
tions made to more than one political 
committee, and to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to notify political com- 
mittees that they must preserve their fi- 
nancial records for tax purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


THE CAMPAIGN GIFT TAX ACT OF 1973 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, of 
all the threats to the integrity of the 
electoral process, none in the long run is 
more severe than that posed by large 
campaign contributions. Big money buys 
access and favoritism, erodes the public’s 
confidence in the independence of its rep- 
resentatives, and it allows the wealthy to 
exert influence wholly out of proportion 
to their numbers. 

The activity of large contributors in 
the 1972 campaign reached unprecedent- 
ed proportions. The two Presidential can- 
didates received dozens of contributions 
in excess of $100,000. A list of disclosed 
contributions of $20,000 and over to one 
Presidential candidate consumes 24 
inches of fine print in the Washington 
Post. Eighteen individuals gave the 
Nixon campaign $7.5 million—more than 
the total amount spent by Lyndon John- 
son 8 years ago. Large contributions on 
that scale take us a dangerously long step 
from democracy to plutocracy. 

The Federal gift tax on gifts to a donee 
of more than $3,000 in any one year can 
discourage large contributions. It did not 
do so in 1972 because in June of that 
year the Internal Revenue Service issued 
a ruling—Revenue Ruling 72-355—which 
set forth a simple, easy-to-follow blue- 
print for evading the gift tax. Essentially 
the blueprint calls for dividing a large 
gift to a candidate into subgifts of $3,- 
000 and under, each of which is chan- 
neled to the candidate through a dummy 
committee. The ruling stated that even 
if a multitude of such committees had no 
independent purpose over and above pro- 
viding financial support for a single can- 
didate, gifts to those dummy committees 
would successfully avoid the gift tax so 
long as no two committees had more 
than one-third of their officers in com- 
mon. What followed the issuance of this 
peculiar ruling is described in a state- 
ment Phillip S. Hughes, Director of 
GAO’s Office of Federal Elections, filed 
with the Internal Revenue Service on 
November 17, 1972: 

We have found widespread use of the de- 
vice of multiple committees to facilitate the 
avoidance of gift tax liability by major con- 
tributors. This is particularly true of the 
presidential candidates of the two major 
parties .... 

A common practice is for the main cam- 
paign committee of a presidential candidate 
to create numerous additional committees 
supporting the candidate, each having a dif- 
ferent chairman or treasurer for the purpose 
of meeting the requirement of Revenue 
Ruling 72-355 that at least one-third of the 
officers be different. Then a large contrib- 
utor is advised to make separate gifts to 
each of the committees in the amount of 
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$3,000 or less so that the contributor need 
not file any gift tax return as a result of his 
contributions. In some cases, the contributor 
will simply send a single check or transfer 
a single block of stock to the main cam- 
paign committee with directions that the 
committee act as his agent in dividing the 
total amount into portions of not more than 
$3,000 each and distributing each portion to 
a separate committee. 


If these standards were applicable to 
personal gifts as well as political contri- 
butions, no gift tax would ever be collect- 
ed, except from the unwary. The fact is, 
however, that the IRS and the Supreme 
Court have denounced the use of multi- 
ple committees to evade gift tax liability. 
See Helvering v. Hutchings, 312 US. 393, 
396-7. Only in the area of political giv- 
ing, where the damage is far greater 
than in purely private realms, are dum- 
my committees condoned by this perver- 
sion of the law. 

In addition to encouraging large con- 
tributions, Revenue ruling 72-355 de- 
prives the Treasury of revenue—(an esti- 
mated $4 to $5 million in 1972 alone)— 
frustrates the reporting and disclosure 
requirements of the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, and undermines 
public confidence in the impartiality of 
the Internal Revenue Service. The last 
point deserves further elaboration. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
issuance of this ruling smack of im- 
propriety. On February 25, 1972, Fred F. 
Fielding, an aide to then White House 
Counsel John Dean, wrote a memo to 
Maurice Stans describing the possible 
evasion of the gift tax through the use 
of dummy committees. IRS Assistant 
Commissioner Peter Wiedenbruch has 
stated in a deposition that the ruling “did 
not originate in the customary way.” 
Wiedenbruch indicated that drafts of 
the ruling were prepared not by career 
professionals—the usual practice—but by 
the IRS chief counsel appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

On December 7, 1972, I filed a formal 
statement with IRS urging that Revenue 
ruling 72~355 be rescinded and the gift 
tax collected from candidates and their 
benefactors. The IRS has not acted. The 
time has now come for the Congress to 
close this indefensible loophole. 

The bill I am introducing provides that 
gifts to a committee which supports a 
candidate will be deemed to have been 
made directly to the candidate, unless 
the contributor establishes that he could 
not reasonably have been expected to 
know which candidate would benefit 
from his gift. 

Enactment of this bill will eliminate a 
degrading, corrupting, and unlawful tax 
evasion scheme from our politics. I, 
therefore, urge its prompt consideration 
and passage. 

CONGRESS MUST MOVE TO LESSEN THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF “BIG MONEY” IN ELECTIONS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
junior senator from Ilinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son) in introducing legislation designed 
to restrict the role of large-scale contrib- 
utors in the financing of campaigns. 
S. 2065 would provide that for gift tax 
purposes contributions made to a com- 
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mittee which supports a candidate for 
nomination or election to a public office 
will be considered to have been made to 
the candidate. This proviso would apply 
except when the contributor establishes 
that he could not reasonably have been 
expected to know which candidate would 
benefit from his gift and that he did not 
earmark it. 

This bill would reverse Revenue rul- 
ing 72-355, issued by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service in June of 1972. This ruling 
made it possible for large contributors 
to avoid gift taxes by dividing their 
gifts into $3,000 amounts or less and di- 
recting these gifts to dummy committees. 
During the 1972 campaign, candidates of 
both parties made extensive use of this 
loophole, creating hundreds of such 
dummy committees. 

Revenue ruling 72-355 has had sev- 
eral negative results. First of all, it cost 
the Federal Treasury $4 to $5 million in 
lost revenue during 1972 alone. Second, 
it has confused the enforcement of the 
Federal Elections Campaign Act of 
1971. Finally, but most important, this 
regulation increased further the influ- 
ence of “big money” in financing elec- 
tions. Large contributors were able to 
channel thousands of dollars into the 
coffers of their favorite candidates with- 
out paying gift taxes. 

It would be unfair to imply that all 
contributors to political campaigns hope 
to be rewarded in economic or other di- 
rect ways for their gifts. American citi- 
zens should be able to offer monetary 
support to candidates and parties in 
whom they believe. Our political parties 
require financial support in order to 
play their essential role of making our 
democracy a practical reality. Addition- 
ally, the ability to garner funds from 
others increases the possibility that men 
and women of limited means will be able 
to run for public office. 

However, when the campaign funds of 
a candidate or a party organization come 
from a few sources, we are justifiably 
concerned that in office they may pay 
too much attention to the wishes of a 
few large donors. It is not just individuals 
who deliver sizable contributions, or- 
ganizations do so too. Further, this de- 
pendence on large gifts is clearly not 
a partisan phenomenon—as both Re- 
publicans and Democrats at all levels of 
government normally place heavy de- 
pendence on big contributors. 

In recent years we have seen the im- 
portance of money in the electoral pro- 
cess increase as campaign become more 
costly. Candidates and political orsani- 
zations must devote much of their ener- 
gies to the collection of funds to pay 
for the expensive public relations efforts 
which are often a part of getting elected 
today. 

Candidates, who otherwise offer out- 
standing qualities, may be eliminated 
because of their inability to “attract” 
financial support. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
Congress and States should move on a 
number of fronts to guarantee that cam- 
paign contributions are effectively 
limited and disclosed. We should look 
closely at the roles of organizations, as 
well as individuals, as contributors to 
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campaign chests. Any needed revision in 
current statutes should be made to 
achieve these ends. 

Nothing less than the integrity of our 
representative government is at stake. 
We can ill afford to allow Americans to 
drift any further into political cynicism 
and apathy. Yet, how can we expect any 
other reaction when the objectives of 
statutes regulating campaign finance are 
effectively undermined by the sham of 
creating numerous dummy committees? 
S. 2065, the Campaign Gift Tax Act of 
1973, would contribute to restoration of 
public confidence in our electoral process 
as well as lessen the importance of small 
numbers of large contributors in financ- 
ing campaigns for nomination and elec- 
tion. I, therefore, urge other Senators to 
join me in support of this measure. 


By Mr. SAXBE: 

S. 2066. A bill to declare a national 
emergency with respect to energy sup- 
plies and to establish in the Executive 
Office of the President the Office of Na- 
tional Energy Coordinator with certain 
authority to deal with such emergency. 
Referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY ENERGY COORDINATION 
ACT OF 1973 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, today I 
will introduce a bill designed to deal with 
our pending national crisis with respect 
to energy supplies and to protect and 
promote the interests of the people of 
the United States as energy users. Gen- 
tlemen, we are now faced with an energy 
shortage of emergency proportions. The 
shortage is so immediate and obvious 
that Congress is being inundated with 
legislation that purports to remedy this 
situation. Unfortunately, none of these 
acts or bills deal sufficiently with the 
problem. When the barn is burning, you 
do not set up committees to discuss buy- 
ing a new firetruck. Do that and you will 
lose the barn. In the same respect, if we 
do not take action to avoid an energy 
crisis we will find ourselves sitting in the 
ashes asking what happened. 

It is my contention that without a co- 
ordinated, cohesive energy policy, we will 
be faced with a national disaster of 
staggering proportions. We cannot iet 
this happen. We must not allow our 
country to be brought to its knees by a 
crippling shortage of all forms of energy. 

Therefore, I submit the National 
Emergency Energy Coordination Act of 
1973. This bill first declares a national 
emergency with respect to energy supply 
to last until such a time as Congress de- 
clares by law that such emergency no 
longer exists. Second, it would establish 
in the Executive Office of the President 
an office of a National Energy Coordina- 
tor. A National Energy Coordinator is 
needed to coordinate all energy activities 
of the Federal Government and to pro- 
vide leadership to the State and local 
governments and other persons involved 
in the energy field. We will formulate, 
implement and enforce policies dealing 
with wise energy management. 

It is imperative that we have a pow- 
erful central authority with the ability 
to direct a comprehensive energy plan. 
Today there are over 20 agencies, com- 
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mittees, boards, and research groups en- 
gaged in energy studies of various types. 
And, the probability is great that addi- 
tional agencies or departments will be 
suggested in the future. Under our pres- 
ent structure we cannot begin to coor- 
dinate them all. If our massive expend- 
itures and manpower usage in the en- 
ergy area are to be put to effective use, 
all of these programs must be central- 
ized. Our entire economy depends on an 
adequate supply of energy and it is ob- 
vious that we can no longer rely upon a 
haphazard approach to its development. 

My legislation deals with only one 
matter—the creation of an energy czar 
who, with the exception of reasonable 
checks and balances, will have complete 
command of establishing a national en- 
ergy policy for these United States. The 
time has come for us to view the devel- 
opment of energy in a logical and rea- 
sonable manner. Unless we coordinate 
our energy needs with the other priori- 
ties on a rational basis, we will revert to 
a nuts and berries existence before the 
year 2000. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


s. 383 


At the request of Mr. ALLEN, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 383, a bill 
to encourage persons to join and remain 
in the Reserves and National Guard by 
providing full-time coverage under serv- 
icemen’s group life insurance for such 
members and certain members of the Re- 
tired Reserve up to age 60. 


sS. 440 


At the request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
Toya) was added as a cosponsor of 8. 
440, the war powers bill. 


S. 782 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Baym) and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 782, a bill to 
amend the antitrust laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

S. 1252 


At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. Case) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1252, a bill 
to amend the Controlled Substances Act 
to establish effective controls, including 
production quotas, stricter distribution 
and storage security, and more stringent 
import and export standards, against di- 
version and abuse of methaqualone, by 
placing this depressant substance on 
schedule II of such act. 

8S. 1535 

At the request of Mr. BELLMON, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1535, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for the recovery of 
reasonable attorneys’ fees as a part of 
court costs in civil cases involving the 
Internal Revenue law. 

S. 1550 


At his own request, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) was 
added as a cosponsor of S., 1550, & bill 
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to provide tax incentives to encourage 
physicians, dentists, and optometrists 
to practice in physician shortage areas. 


sS. 1605 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1605, a bill to amend the Truth 
in Lending Act to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex or marital status 
against individuals seeking credit. 


S5. 1610 


At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1610, a bill 
to require the installation of airborne, 
cooperative colision avoidance systems 
on certain civil and military aircraft, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1646 

At the request of Mr. Bays, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1646, a bill 
to amend the Controlled Substances Act 
of 1970 to discharge obligations under the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances 
relating to regulatory controls on the 
manufacture, distribution, importation, 
and exportation of psychotropic sub- 
stances, and for other purposes. 

S. 1765 

At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1765, a bill to 
establish an independent Board of Pa- 
role, to provide for fair and equitable 
Federal parole procedures, to study the 
parole procedures provided for released 
prisoners, and for other purposes. 

S. 1845 

At the request of Mr. Bayn, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 1845, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make grants to con- 
duct special educational programs and 
activities concerning the use of drugs 
and for other related educational pur- 
poses. 

S. 1868 

At the request of Mr. Humrnrey, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
were added as cosponsors to S. 1868 a bill 
to amend the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 to halt the importation 
of Rhodesian chrome and to restore the 
United States to its position as a law- 
abiding member of the international 
community. 

S. 1880 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1880, the 
Hobby Protection Act. 


S. 1963 
At the request of Mr. BELLMON, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1963, a bill 
to provide for legislative budget review 
by the General Accounting Office. 
8S. 2025 


At the request of Mr. Ristcorr, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOU- 
REZK), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baym), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Washing- 
ton Mr. (Jackson), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coox), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), and 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) were added as cosponsors of S. 
2025, a bill to move up the cost-of-living 
escalator from January 1, 1975, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1974. 
INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join my colleague, Senator RIBICOFF, 
in sponsoring of S. 2025, a bill which 
would amend title II of the Social Secu- 
rity’ Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to establish 1974—rather than 
1975—as the first year in which adjust- 
ments in benefits, wage base, and earn- 
ings limitation, can be made due to in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

A recent report of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging reminds us that so- 
cial security benefits for millions of older 
Americans—even with the 20-percent in- 
crease—still fall below the Government’s 
own poverty bench mark. In 1973 it is 
estimated that the poverty standard for 
the elderly will be $2,100 for individuals 
65 or older and $2,640 for aged couples. 
The 1972 standard was $1,980 and $2,520 
respectively. 

Even though increases in social secu- 
rity payment levels have reduced the 
number of elderly citizens with incomes 
below the poverty level, the ravages of in- 
flation are taking a heavy toll among 
millions of retired workers whose limited 
fixed incomes expose them to dispropor- 
tionate inflationary pressures. 

During the past year, I have received 
several thousand letters from among over 
350,000 retired workers in my State of 
Indiana. They complain, and rightfully 
so, that recent increases in their social 
security and railroad retirement benefits 
have been consumed by inflation, and the 
rise in prices has had its most serious im- 
pact on services or products of special 
interest to the elderly. These include 
property taxes; public transportation; 
maintenance and repair charges for 
housing; medical services; and food 
costs. 

The proposed amendment if adopted, 
will make it possible for those who have 
paid their dues to the Nation's growth, 
to stretch their modest resources a little 
farther. It has always been my belief that 
older citizens have a right to enjoy their 
retirement years in comfort and dignity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that chapters IT and II of the re- 
port by the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging titled “Developments in Aging: 
1972 and January-March 1973” be in- 
cluded in the Recor» at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the chapters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAPTER II: PROGRESS, PROBLEMS IN 
RETIREMENT INCOME 

Older Americans had more dollars to spend 
at the beginning of 1973 than they had at 
the beginning of 1972. 

They had won a 20-percent increase in 
across-the-board Social Security payments. 

They had won other major improvements 
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later in the year when a pared-down version 
of H.R. 1? was finally passed. 

One H.R. ł provision has still to take effect: 
on January 1, 1974, the long-awaited “Fed- 
eralization” of Old Age Assistance will be- 
come operative. Under a new Supplemental 
Security Income program, a floor will finally 
be placed under the income of all older 
Americans. 

A year later, still another historic step will 
be taken: to make Social Security benefits 
“inflation-proof” a cost-of-living adjustment 
mechanism will go into effect. 

These steps forward, however, were voted 
into law at a time when the cost-of-living— 
particularly for those items most needed by 
the elderly—continue to rise at appalling 
speed. 

In addition, even the remarkable legisla- 
tive victories of 1972 failed in one vital meas- 
ure of this Nation's effort to promote retire- 
ment security—3.1 million older Americans 
still live in poverty. Many are also hard-hit 
by the bite taken from their income by the 
property tax. 

To explore the work that still remains— 
and to consider criticisms of the payroll tax 
and other features of the present system— 
the Senate Special Committee has begun 
hearings on “Future Directions in Social Se- 
curity.” 

I. THE DIMENSIONS OF THE 1972 VICTORIES 

Social Security Commissioner Robert Ball* 
said at the end of 1972: 

“Changes in Social Security enacted in 
1972 have so significantly improved and 
modernized our Social Security program that 
we can say in truth that we have a new 
Social Security program—one that provides 
a new level of security to working people of 
all ages and to their families.” 

Commissioner Ball’s estimate of the situa- 
tion was based upon these actions by Con- 
gress: 

A. 72 percent social security increase in 

last 5 years 

Social Security benefits have increased by 
71.6 percent? in the last 5 years—an un- 
paralleled achievement in the history of the 
Social Security program. On an individual 
basis, the four across-the-board benefit raises 
improved monthly payments by the follow- 
ing amounts: 


Average monthly payments 
rounded to nearest dollar 
(current dollars) 
December December 

1967 


Beneficiary 1972 


Retired worker and wife, aged 62 
and over, both receiving benefits. 

Aged widow 

Retired worker = 

Widowed mother and 2 children... 


$273 
138 


162 
387 


However, rising prices have stripped away 
a significant portion of these economic ad- 
vances. For example, the four across-the- 
board raises have boosted average monthly 
benefits for retired workers from $86 to $131 
in terms of 1968 constant dollars. Taking into 
account the inflationary impact for aged 
widows, the “real” gain has also been con- 
siderably more modest: from $76 a month 
(in constant 1968 dollars) to $112. 

B. Landmark advances from 20 percent 

increase 

A 20-percent across-the-board increase— 
enacted into law‘ in July 1972—provided 
landmark improvements for the Social Se- 
curity program and its 28 million bene- 
ficiaries, including: 

1. The largest dollar increase, by far, since 
the Social Security Act became law in 1935. 

2. Cost-of-living adjustments to protect 
the elderly from the cruel effects of inflation. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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3. Removal of nearly 2 million Americans 
from poverty, and without the necessity of 
resorting to welfare. 

4. Abolition of poverty for approximately 
1.2 million individuals aged 65 and above. 

5. New and more realistic actuarial as- 
sumptions, based upon the concept of rising 
wages as opposed to the older and more con- 
servative level wage assumption. 

C. Public Law 92-603 (H.R.1) 


Further reforms in cash benefit provisions 
were enacted into law with the passage of 
H.R. 1, the 1972 Social Security Amend- 
ments, 

Particularly significant, more than 3 mil- 
lion widows and dependent widowers received 
an additional $1 billion in annual benefits 
(beginning in February 1973). Under this 
new provision, average payments for widows 
will be increased from $138 in 1972 to ap- 
proximately $156 in 1973. Moreover this meas- 
ure will enable an estimated 200,000 elderly 
widows to escape from the vice-like grip of 
poverty. 

Major changes were also incorporated in 
the “retirement test”: (1) The annual ex- 
empt earnings limitation for persons under 
age 72 was raised from $1,680 to $2,100; (2) 
For earnings in excess of this amount $1 in 
benefits will be withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings (under prior law the $1-for-$2 feature 
applied only to earnings between $1,680 and 
$2,880. Thereafter, benefits were reduced for 
each dollar of earnings); (3) Earnings in 
and after the month in which a person at- 
tains age 72 will no longer be included (as 
under prior law) in determining his total 
earnings for the year; and (4) the amount of 
the exempt earnings limitation will be auto- 
matically adjusted in proportion to the rise 
in average earnings, whenever Social Secu- 
rity benefits are raised to reflect cost-of-liv- 
ing increases. 

Other important changes included: 

An age-62 computation point for men (the 
same as now exists for women) will be 
phased in over a 3-year period. 

Persons who delay retirement between ages 
65 and 72 will be entitled to a 1-percent in- 
crease in their Social Security benefits for 
each year that they continue to work. 

A special minimum benefit for the low- 
paid, but regular worker under Social Secu- 
rity will assure a payment of at least $170 a 
month for persons with 30 years of covered 
work experience.* 

Dependent widowers will be able to receive 
benefits as early as age 60 (instead of 62), 
on the same basis as for elderly widows. 


Il, HOW ADEQUATE IS RETIREMENT INCOME? 


Recent Social Security increases have 
helped to reduce poverty very dramatically 
for older Americans in the past 5 years. In 
1968, nearly 4.6 million persons over age 65 
had incomes below the poverty index. It is 
projected that in 1973, this number will be 
reduced to 3,1 million—almost 33 percent be- 
low the 1968 figure.? 

Aged poor (noninstitutionalized): Based on 
family income concept 
Millions 


1972 (estimated) .--- 
1973 (estimated) 


But there is also a substantial amount of 
hidden poverty among the elderly. Nearly 2 
million aged persons are not classified as 
poor, simply because they live in families 
with incomes above the poverty threshold. If 
these individuals were also counted, the 
number of impoverished aged would swell 
to more than 5 million in 1973, or almost one 
out of every four persons 65 or older. 

Social Security benefits for millions of 
older Americans—even with the 20-percent 
increase—still fall below the Government's 
own poverty benchmark.* Ayerage annual 
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payments for retired workers amounted to 
$1,944 in 1972, nearly $40 below the poverty 
threshold for single aged persons. For wid- 
ows, average benefits were more than $320 
under the impoverished standard. 

Because Social Security benefit increases 
are ordinarily pegged to a low base, the 
elderly usually receive far less in additional 
money income than workers who are en- 
titled to salary raises. For example, average 
benefits for retired workers have increased by 
more than 80 percent (from $85 a month to 
$162 a month) from 1967 to 1972. On an 
annualized basis, this percentage increase has 
boosted the elderly retiree’s income by $924. 
On the other hand, hourly wages for produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing have increased 
from $2.91 in December 1967 to $3.95 in De- 
cember 1972, for a 36-percent gain. Even 
though this percentage increase is less than 
one-half the percentage raise for the retiree, 
the wage earner’s annual income (assuming 
he worked full time at 40 hours a week for 
the full year) would be boosted by $2,163 
during this same period, $1,200 more than a 
retired worker received from Social Security 
increases enacted during the past 5 years. 

Moreover, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Intermediate Budget (estimated at $5,200 for 
elderly couples and $2,860 for single persons 
in 1973) is beyond the means of most older 
Americans. Nearly 11 million aged persons are 
projected in 1973 to have incomes below this 
modest standard of living. 


A. What retirement income now buys 


Over the past 4 years (December 1969 to 
1972), the Consumer Price Index has in- 
creased by almost 20 percent. All Americans, 
whether they be young or old, have felt the 
harsh effects of inflation in one form or an- 
other, But older Americans living on limited, 
fixed incomes have, perhaps, been victimized 
the most. To a large degree, inflationary 
pressures have neutralized earlier improve- 
ments in Social Security and Railroad Retire- 
ment benefits. 

Moreover, the rise in prices has often been 
sharpest for services or products of special 
importance to the elderly: 

Property taxes have jumped by 39 percent, 
nearly twice the overall increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. And the impact has been 
especially severe for the aged because nearly 
70 percent own their homes. 

Public transportation costs have risen by 
one-third (32.3 percent) during this same 
period. Here again, the elderly have been es- 
pecially hard hit, since many must rely on 


* public transportation because only about 42 


percent of all older Americans are licensed 
to drive. In addition, transportation is the 
third ranking expenditure in the BLS Inter- 
mediate Budget, accounting for about 9 per- 
cent of the elderly’s limited resources. 

Maintenance and repair charges for hous- 
ing have also increased by nearly one-third 
(32.1 percent). For the aged this added bur- 
den has been onerous because housing is their 
number one expenditure, accounting for al- 
most 34 percent of their budget. 

B. Inflationary pressures intensify 

Inflationary pressures intensified at the 
end of 1972 and in early 1973, squeezing the 
elderly’s budgets even tighter. Spearheaded 
by a staggering increase in food costs—the 
second ranking expenditure of the elderly— 
the Consumer Price Index soared at an an- 
nual rate of 6 percent from December 1972 
to February 1973. Food prices Increased by an 
astounding 24 percent on an annual basis 
during this same period. 

Once more, the aged have been especially 
hard hit because they spend about 27 per- 
cent of their income for food, compared with 
17 percent for all Americans. 

Ill. FUTURE DIRECTIONS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 

Senator Frank Church, Chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, was the 
leader of the Senate effort for a 20-percent 
Social Security increase in 1972. He also sup- 
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ported and welcomed other major victories 
described in this chapter. 

Nevertheless, on January 15, 1973, he 
opened committee hearings on “Future Di- 
rections in Social Security.” 

In his opening statement, he gave his rea- 
sons: 

The United States still falls short of one 
of his personal goals: elimination of poverty 
among the elderly. 

The time has come for “an updating of 
public understanding about Social Security.” 

The hearings will pay special attention to 
the increased contributions rates: the boost 
in payroll tax from 5.2 percent to 5.85 percent 
for 1973 through 1977 and the increase in 
maximum wage -base from $9,000 in 1972 to 
$10,800 in 1973 and up to $12,000 in 1974. 

“There is no doubt,” said the Senator, 
“that the increased contributions rate is 
causing some alarm among workers who this 
month felt the first impact of the increased 
payroll tax. It is essential, therefore, that this 
Committee hear from those who have sugges- 
tions for making this payroll tax more equit- 
able for low-income and middle-income 
workers.” 

Senator Church added: “It is also essential, 
in my view, that the contribution system re- 
main in effect. It is the basis of the almost 
universal confidence that Americans have in 
Social Security,” 


A. Commissioner Ball’s assessment 


Commissioner Robert Ball was the lead- 
off witness in the committee’s opening round 
of hearings on “Future Directions in Social 
Security.” His assessment of the Social Secur- 
ity program was directed at five major areas: 

1. What Social Security is; 

2. Who has protection; 

3. How much beneficiaries receive; 

4. How much workers pay; and 

5. Social Security and Public Assistance. 

Commissioner Ball emphasized that So- 
cial Security offers more than protection 
against loss of wages because of retirement; 
it also provides family security. About 19 
out of every 20 young children and their 
mothers have survivors protection under So- 
cial Security. In fact, insurance protection 
for a worker with a wife and two children— 
where the worker’s average earnings are 
$600—is valued at $89,480 and is guaranteed 
inflation proof. Nearly four out of five per- 
sons aged 21 to 64 (78 million persons) are 
also insured for disability benefits under So- 
cial Security. 

Another major point made by the Com- 
missioner is that the contribution rate for 
the cash benefits program can be stabilized 
throughout the rest of this century and 
still meet anticipated increases because of 
cost-of-living adjustments. 

He stated: 

“This financing is enough, not only to 
Meet all of the benefit costs and adminis- 
trative expenses that fall due during this pe- 
riod, but to pay for those increases related to 
the cost of living.” * 

He concluded by discussing the impact of 
the new Supplemental Security Income pro- 
gram, as well as the tasks for the Social Se- 
curity Administration in administering the 
program. 

B. Importance of health costs 

A major theme advanced by Nelson Cruik- 
shank (President of the National Council of 
Senior Citizens) is that genuine retirement 
income security can never be achieved so 
long as heavy and unpredictable health 
costs threaten fixed incomes. In assessing 
the effectiveness of Medicare, he stated that 
the program had “succeeded brilliantly” in 
relieving most older Americans of the major 
burden of medical care expense and the 
dread fear of financial catastrophe resulting 
from acute illness. However, he noted three 
areas for improvement: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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1, Preventing a rapid increase in the cost 
of health care. 

2. Making fundamental changes in the 
health care delivery system to improve the 
quality and availability of care. 

3. Responding to the long-term care needs 
of the very old and the chronically ill. 

Mr. Cruikshank called for the enactment 
of the Health Security Act (S. 3 and H.R. 22) 
to meet the “health crisis our country 
faces,” 1° for the following reasons: 

The Act provides the leverage and financial 
muscle for basic change. 

National Health Security guarantees good 
health care to every American, without re- 
gard to a means test. 

S. 3 removes barriers to timely care by 
eliminating deductibles and coinsurance. 

The bill is the only practical answer to the 
economic delivery of health services because 
it provides health care directly at the lowest 
possible cost, with no waste of health dol- 
lars on private insurance carriers as middle- 
men and by using advance budgeting to 
assure effective controls on all health 
charges. 

Mr. Cruikshank urged several interim re- 
forms to improve Medicare and Medicaid. 
Among his major proposals: 

1. Medicare and Medicaid should be merged 
in a federally administered program. 

2. Medicare benefits should be expanded 
and payable without coinsurance and de- 
ductibles, 

3. Inpatient hospital services should be 
covered up to 120 days (present law provides 
coverage for 90 days before the “lifetime 
reserve" becomes operative) and without 
limit if furnished in a nursing home owned 
by an affiliated with a hospital or compre- 
hensive health service organization. 

4. Medicare should be expanded to cover 
maintenance therapy or costly drug therapy. 

5. To build cost controls into the system, 
doctors who choose to be paid on a free-for- 
service basis should have their fees prede- 
termined on a negotiated basis, and institu- 
tional providers should be paid on a pros- 
pectively approved budget basis. 

6. A portion of the Medicare program 
should be financed out of general revenues. 


C. Criticisms of the payroll taz 


John Brittain, Senior Fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution, directed his testimony at 
“inequities in the Social Security payroll 
tax and proposals for reform.” His chief 
criticism of the payroll tax is that “it places 
this burden on the working poor despite 
the ability-to-pay criterion that exempts 
them from the income tax.” ™ Brittain asked, 
“If the ability-to-pay guideline is valid for 
our largest and fairest tax [the Federal in- 
come tax}, why should it not also be applied 
to the Social Security tax?” * He also criti- 
cized the “regressivity” of the payroll tax, 
in that it applies a uniform rate for covered 
wages up to $10,800. 

To reform the payroll tax, Brittain offered 
a number of alternatives. First, he su; 
that the payroll tax should be restructured 
by incorporting exemptions and deductions 
similar to those under the income tax. This 
would help to eliminate the tax on families 
in poverty, which he called the “least 
defensible feature of the payroll tax.” 13 Brit- 
tain also suggested that this reform could 
be supplemented by increasing or removing 
the ceiling on the taxable wage base (now 
$10,800). 

His second proposal provided for more 
substantive reforms, including full replace- 
ment of the payroll tax by the income tax. 
He quickly pointed out, however, that this 
approach may not be legislatively feasible, 
since it would require an increase in the 
income tax yield approaching 50 percent, As 
a more modest alternative, he suggested that 
the income tax could absorb the employee’s 
share of the payroll tax directly, or the em- 
ployee’s payments could be credited against 
his individual income tax. Another alter- 
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native offered by Britain would be to provide 
for general revenue financing of Social Secu- 
rity. 

D. Concepts behind social security 


Fundamental concepts underlying the So- 
cial Security program were discussed in detail 
by J. Douglas Brown (Provost and Dean of 
the Faculty, Emeritus, Princeton University) 
and William L. Mitchell (former Social Secu- 
rity Commissioner). 

Dean Brown said that contributions and 
benefits under Social Security are not sep- 
arate entities, but must be examined to- 
gether in their totality. “Without this in- 
terlock,” he says, “you end up with a pro- 
gram of doles financed by general taxa- 
tion,” u 

He also opposed proposals to remove or 
substantially reduce the contribution rate 
for low-income participants, giving this ra- 
tionale: 

“This close integration of contributions 
and benefits as a matter of right, is the rea- 
son why those of us who have worked longest 
in the development of the OASDI program 
oppose altering the rate of contribution for 
lower-income participants according to some 
ancillary test of need. ... Helping to pay 
for a benefit to be received as a matter of 
right is an integral part of the concept. It 
differentiates social insurance from charity. 
It sustains self-respect.” 15 

But Dean Brown noted that this does not 
mean that the financing should be barne 
entirely by contributions from workers and 
their employers. He advocated Government 
participation in the financing of a contribu- 
tory social insurance system, pointing out 
that the founding fathers of Social Security 
and earlier advisory councils fully supported 
this concept. 

Additionally, Dean Brown recommended 
that the “bend point” * (set at $110 in 1954) 
for the wage replacement formula for Social 
Security be raised. He stated: 

“There is good reason to believe that a 
higher bend point is now justified, even if 
the slope above that point might need to 
be slightly less steep. This would give bene- 
ficlaries in the lower part of the scale a 
better adjustment to their normal needs, 
still graduated according to their past earn- 
ings.” € 

Social Security, in the judgment of Wil- 
liam Mitchell, was “designed to establish only 
a floor of protection, with the anticipation 
that the floor will be maintained so as to 
reflect social and economic changes—such 
as improvement in quality of livelihood and 
changes in wages and prices,” 18 

Mr. Mitchell said that the Congress should 
give priority attention to ameliorating some 
of the regressive features of the payroll tax. 
But he opposed removal of the ceiling on the 
taxable wage base or general revenue financ- 
ing as a means to implement this goal. 

He also emphasized that the new automatic 
cost-of-living mechanism should not pre- 
clude periodic review by the Congress to 
insure the continued dynamism of the sys- 
tem. Mr. Mitchell concluded by urging that a 
bipartisan Social Security Board be estab- 
lished to help guide the future destiny of 
the cash benefits program, Medicare, and the 
Supplemental Security Income program. 

IV. THE PROPERTY TAX DRAIN 


Property taxes continued omniously up- 
ward in 1972, increasing by more than 9 
percent. And the indications are that a dis- 
proportionate share of this burden is now 
shouldered by low- and moderate-income 
elderly homeowners. 

A typical urban family of four turns over 
about 3.4 percent of its family income to the 
property tax assessor. But, aged homeowners 
pay, on the average, about 8.1 percent of their 
incomes for real estate taxes. 

A recent study by the Advisory” Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations (based 
upon 1970 Census data) reveals that aged 
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homeowners living on less than $2,000 a year 
pay almost 16 percent of their meager in- 
comes for this regressive tax. Moreover, an 
estimated 1.5 million elderly households with 
incomes below $7,000 a year are saddled with 
property taxes amounting to more than 10 
percent of their household income. 

Renters also feel the squeeze from high 
property taxes, since landlords oftentimes 
shift a major share of this burden to them. 
Assuming that 25 percent of gross rent con- 
stitutes property tax, nearly 70 percent of all 
aged renters living on less than $5,000—or 
more than 1.9 million households headed by 
a person 65 or older—pay the equivalent of 
8.75 percent or more of their incomes for 
property tax. 

A. Administration position 


At the White House Conference on Aging, 
President Nixon listed property tax relief as 
one of his highest priorities for older Ameri- 
cans. He said, “I am therefore preparing 
specific proposals to ease the crushing bur- 
den of property taxes for older Americans, 
and for all Americans.” ” 

No Administration recommendations 
though were introduced during 1972, How- 
ever, in an interview with the Star-News, 
John Erlichman, Presidential Assistant for 
Domestic Affairs, indicated that specific 
measures would be outlined in detail “in 
relatively short order.” * He also stated that 
the Administration’s goal was to cut property 
taxes in half for everyone. 

The 1973 Message on Human Resources 
reiterated the pledge to provide property tax 
relief for the elderly. 


B. Report by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Another major development was the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations Report,“ which was issued in Jan- 
uary 1973. In a close vote the Commission 
rejected a proposal for the national govern- 
ment to assist States in establishing pro- 
grams to provide limited property tax relief 
to low-income homeowners and renters.“ 

The Commission gave this rationale for its 
decision: 

“Admittedly, there is considerable evidence 
to support the contention that this par- 
ticular Federal aid proposal could pass the 
first test because to date most States have 
not shielded low-income homeowners and 
renters from property tax overload situa- 
tions. This State failure, in turn, clearly un- 
dercuts a major national program objective 
of income support especially through the 
Social Security system. In the view of the 
majority of the Commission, however, the 
proposal failed to meet the second national 
interest test—that only Federal action could 
resolve this intergovernmental conflict,” 3 

Instead, the Commission reaffirmed its 
earlier recommendation that the States 
should take action to shield basic family in- 
come from burdensome property taxes. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Social Security provides protection against 
loss of earnings because of retirement, death, 
and disability for workers and their fam- 
ilies. It also keeps more than 12 million per- 
sons out of poverty. Without these benefits, 
millions of individuals would be forced onto 
the welfare rolls. 

Social Security also constitutes the eco- 
nomic mainstay for the vast majority of 
older Americans, Nearly two-thirds of retired 
single workers and half of aged couples de- 
pend upon Social Security for more than 50 
percent of their income. These benefits are 
almost the sole means of support (over 90 
percent of total income) for 32 percent of 
retired workers and 14 percent of elderly 
couples. 

For these reasons it is crucial that (1) the 
Social Security system continue to be built 
upon the soundest possible foundation in a 
dynamic economy, and (2) the financing of 
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this essential system be equitable for all 
concerned. As a means to insure the further 
implementation of these two guiding prin- 
ciples, the Committee on Aging has initiated 
& comprehensive inquiry into “Future Direc- 
tions in Social Security.” Virtually all major 
aspects of the Social Security program will 
be examined in depth by the committee, 
including: 

What can be done to improve the payroll 
tax; 

The treatment of working wives under So- 
cial Security; 

How can retirement be made more secure 
for elderly women; 

The special problems of elderly members 
of minority groups, so many of whom never 
live to age 65; 

The retire sent test; and 

Other crucial issues. 

The committee recommends that the in- 
come standards under the new Supplemen- 
tal Security Income program be raised in 
the near future to a level which can, at long 
last, abolish poverty for the elderly. Addi- 
tionally, the committee calls for the adop- 
tion of cost-of-living adjustments for the 
SSI program to protect low-income older 
Americans from the harmful effects of in- 
flation. 

The committee further finds that the prop- 
erty tax burden has now reach‘ crisis pro- 
portions in many communities throughout 
the Nation for millions of elderly homeown- 
ers and renters. For this reason the com- 
mittee urges that a property tax relief 
program—financed in part by Federal re- 
sources—be enacted promptly to shield aged 
homeowners and tenants from the effects of 
confiscatory property tares. This form of 
assistance should be targeted to States 
which establish “circuit-breaker” tax relief 
mechanisms with a “tier” system to direct 
relief to property owners and tenants most 
in need. It is also recommended that such 
a program of Federal assistance be tied, 
where appropriate, to adoption by the States 
of certain long-overdue reforms in property 
tax administration. 


FOOTNOTES 


1H.R. 1—the Social Security Amendments 
of 1972—was signed into law (Public Law 
92-603) on October 30. The new law will 
provide $2.3 billion in added cash benefits 
for calendar year 1974. Moreover, Medicare 
benefits (under Part A Hospital Insurance 
and Part B Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance) will be increased by more than $2 
billion in 1974. 

23 Commissioner Robert Ball headed the So- 
cial Security Administration from 1962 until 
March 17, 1973. He is now a scholar in resi- 
dence at the Institute of Medicine which is 
associated with the National Academy of 
Sciences, Mr. Ball will engage in an appraisal 
of the Social Security and Medicare programs 
and alternative approaches to their future 
extensions and modifications. 

3 Congress approved a 13-percent Social Se- 
curity increase for 1968, 15 percent for 1970, 
10 percent for 1971, and 20 percent for 1972. 
These four raises add up to 58 percent. How- 
ever, since each increase is a percentage on 
top of the last one, the total compounds to 
71.6 percent. 

4 Public Law 92-336, approved July 1, 1972. 

* Public Law 92-603, approved October 30, 
1972. 

*The special minimum monthly benefit is 
equal to $8.50 multiplied by the number of 
years of covered employment above 10 years, 
but not greater than 30 years. The regular 
minimum Social Security benefit is $84.50 a 
month. Consequently, the new special mini- 
mum payment ranges from $85 a month (for 
persons with 20 years work experience) to 
$170 (30 years of covered employment). 

™The 1972 poverty index is projected by 
the Social Security Administration to be ap- 
proximately $1,980 for a single aged person 
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and $2,520 for an elderly couple. In 1973 it 
is estimated that the poverty standard will 
be $2,100 for individuals 65 or older and 
$2,640 for aged couples. 

8 See footnote 7 p. 14, for the poverty index. 

“Future Directions, in Social Security”, 
Special Committee on Aging, U.S. Senate. 
Testimony by Commissioner Robert M. Ball, 
Jan. 15, 1973. 

10 Testimony by Nelson Cruickshank at 
hearings cited in footnote 9, Jan. 22, 1973. 

u Testimony by Dr. John Brittain at hear- 
ings cited in footnote 9, Jan. 23, 1973. 

4 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

% Testimony of J. Douglas Brown at hear- 
ings cited in footnote 9, Jan. 23, 1973. 

15 Ibid. 

18 Social security benefits in 1973 as a per- 
centage of average monthly earnings as de- 
fined by the Social Security Administration 
are as follows for men retiring effective Jan. 
1, 1973 at ages 65 and 62 (20 percent reduc- 
tion), assuming a full-year of earnings in 
1972: 
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Note.—The higher average monthly earn- 
ings shown in parentheses are not possible 
now for workers retiring at ages 62-65 because 
earnings in some of the earlier years, when 
the maximum amount creditable was lower, 
must be included in the average. The highest 
average monthly earnings possible for a man 
retiring at age 65 in 1972 is $472, in 1973, $488, 
based on work throughout 1972. 

The larger amounts and correspondingly 
larger benefits shown in parentheses may be 
be payable to workers who become entitled to 
disability benefits or die at a relatively young 
age, and in later years for age retirements. 

% Testimony by J. Douglas Brown at hear- 
ings cited in footnote 9, January 23, 1973. 

18 Testimony by William Mitchell at hear- 
ings cited in footnote 9, January 23, 1973. 

19 Text of an address by President Richard 
Nixon to the Delegates to the White House 
Conference on Aging, Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 2, 1971, “1971 White House Conference 
on Aging: A Report to the Delegates From 
the Conference and Special Concerns Ses- 
sions”, S. Doc. 92-53, December 1971, p. 129. 

2 The Evening Star and Daily News, “Nixon 
Target: Property Taxes” by Garnett D. 
Horner, November 10, 1972, p. A-1. 

=“Financing Schools and Property Tax 
Relief—A State Responsibility”, The Report 
in Brief A-40 Advisory Commisson on Inter- 
governmental Relations, January 1973. 

=Senator Edmund Muskie and Senator 
Charles Percy dissented from this decision. 
In separate statements, both Senators ex- 
pressed the opinion that a limited Federal 
program to encourage the States to under- 
take property tax relief and reform was both 
justifiable and necessary. (For text of dis- 
senting statements see footnote 21, page 4 of 
ACIR Report cited previously.) On March 15, 
1973, Senators Muskie and Percy joined in 
cosponsoring legislation—S. 1255, The Prop- 
erty Tax Relief and Reform Act of 1973—to 
provide such a program of Federal assistance. 

% Page 4 of report cited in footnote 21. 


CHAPTER III: BARRIERS TO HEALTH CARE FOR 
OLDER AMERICANS 

To those who took an optimistic view, early 

1972 was a time of high hopes for improved 

health care for the elderly. Today it is clear 
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that such optimism was not justified. Many 
barriers continue to stand in the way of 
older Americans seeking better health care. 

But what were the reasons for hope in the 
beginning months of 1972? Several can be 
cited. 

First, the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging had set forth solid recommendations 
in the health field. 

Second, President Nixon, in his 1972 
message on aging, cited the high costs of med- 
ical care for the elderly and stated that 
“Older Americans often find that they must 
pay their highest medical bills at the very 
time in their lives when they are least able 
to afford them.”* The President seemed 
aware of the problems and committed to 
solutions. 

Third, President Nixon, in his 1972 health 
message, stated that: 

An all-directions reform of our health care 
system—so that every citizen will be able to 
get quality health care at reasonable cost re- 
gardless of income and regardless of area of 
residence—remains an item of highest pri- 
ority on my unfinished agenda for America 
in the 1970's 

Again, the President was indicating special 
attention to health care problems. 

Fourth, Phase II of the Administration's 
“New Economic Plan” was in high gear.‘ All 
Americans—and especially the hard-hit el- 
derly—wanted this approach to succeed in 
putting the lid on soaring health care costs, 

Fifth, H.R. 1, the omnibus welfare reform- 
Social Security bill, was under consideration 
in the Congress. Its potential was great for 
effecting needed improvements in Medicare 
and Medicaid. 

What happened to the promise that some 
Saw in early 1972 for more and better health 
care forthe elderly? Answers to this ques- 
tion will be offered in the following analysis. 


X. HEALTH CARE COSTS: STILL A MAJOR DRAIN 


Health care costs for the elderly are still 
a major drain, despite Medicare and Medic- 


aid.® Hard facts, outlined below, support this 
conclusion,’ 

Out-of-pocket, per capita direct payments 
jor medical treatment of the aged are now 
actually higher than they were before Med- 
icare began. In fiscal year 1966, they were 
$234. In fiscal year 1972, they had climbed 
all the way to $276, or $42 more than ihe 
year before Medicare became law. These out- 
oj-pocket payments do not, however, include 
the Part B premium charge, which, during 
fiscal year 1973, will amount to $69.60. 

Average expenditures for those 65 and over 
in fiscal year 1972 were $981, about six and 
two-thirds times that for the under-19 age 
group ($147) and about two and two-thirds 
times that for persons aged 19-64 ($358). 

The aged, who constitute only 10 percent 
of the population, accounted for 27 percent 
of health expenditures of the national total 
of $71.9 billion spent for personal health care 
in fiscal year 1972, because of their greater 
use of medical care services and their costlier 
illnesses. 

The average annual increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index from 1971 to 1972 for the 
medical care component was 3.2 percent. 
Available figures for 1973 show continuing 
increases: 0.4 percent from December 1972 
to January 1973 and 0.3 percent from Janu- 
ary 1973 to February 1973. 

II. LIMITED HELP FROM MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 


Despite the valuable protection afforded by 
Medicare, in fiscal year 1972 it covered only 
42.3 percent of the total health payments 
of the elderly. (This percentage would be 
even lower if the Part B premium charge were 
cons:dered an out-of-pocket payment.) This 
was the same percentage as that for fiscal 
year 1971 and represented a drop from 45.5 
percent in fiscal year 1969.7 Gaps in coverage 


_ Footnotes at end of article. 
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include such major items as essential out- 
of-hospital prescription drugs and adequate 
provision for long-term care. 

Costs to participants in the Medicare pro- 
gram have been rising steadily since its in- 
ception, 

The Part B premium, for example, was $3 
a month in July 1966. It has been increased 
several times since then and now stands at 
$5.80 monthly. In July 1973, this monthly 
charge will be hiked to $6.30. 

The deductible for Part A hospital insur- 
ance was $40 when Medicare went into effect 
in July 1966. This deductible has also been 
subject to increases since then and reached 
$72 on January 1, 1973. 

Still further increases became effective 
January 1, 1973. When a Medicare beneficiary 
has a hospital stay of more than 60 days, he 
started paying, as of January 1, 1973, $18 a 
day for the Gist through the 90th day, up 
from $10 when Medicare was enacted. If he 
has a posthospital stay of over 20 days in an 
extended care facility, he began paying, as 
of January 1, 1973, $9 per day toward the 
cost of the 21st day through the 100th day, 
up from $5 when Medicare began. 

If a Medicare beneficiary needed to draw 
on his “lifetime reserve'’—the reserve of hos- 
pital days a beneficiary can utilize if he 
ever needs more than 90 days of hospital care 
in the same benefit period—he started pay- 
ing, as of January 1, 1973, $36 for each day 
used, instead of the $20 charge under the 
original Medicare law. 

Significance of H.R. 1 


H.R. 1, enacted as Public Law 92-603 in 
the closing days of the 92d Congress, im- 
posed new cost-sharing requirements under 
Medicare and Medicaid, The practical effect 
of these provisions is more financial burdens 
for the elderly in need of health care. For 
example, as a result of Public Law 92-603, 
effective January 1, 1973: 

The annual part B deductible under Medi- 
care was increased from $50 to $60; 

States which cover the medically indigent 
under Medicaid were required to impose 
monthly premium charges; 

States could impose copayment and de- 
ductible charges on the medically indigent 
in Medicaid programs; and 

States were permitted to subject cash as- 
sistance recipients to deductibles and copay- 
ments for optional Medicaid services. 

No discussion of Public Law 92-603 would 
be complete without reference to at least 
some of the gains to Medicare beneficiaries as 
& result of its enactment. These include the 
following: 

Medicare coverage for the disabled. Nearly 
1.7 million disabled Social Security bene- 
ficiaries under age 65 are entitled to Medicare 
coverage, provided they have been entitled 
to benefits for at least 24 months, 

Protection against retroactive denial of 
payments under Medicare. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized 
to establish, by diagnosis, minimum periods 
after hospitalization during which a patient 
is presumed to be eligible for extended care 
or home health coverage. 

Payments to Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tions (HMO's). Medicare beneficiarcies are 
authorized to enroll in prepaid group health 
plans, with the Government paying the HMO 
on a capitation basis. 

Home Health Insurance. The coinsurance 
requirement of 20 percent of the reason- 
able charges—after the $60 deductible under 
part B is met—is eliminated for home health 
services under part B. 

Coverage of Persons Needing Kidney Trans- 
plantation or Dialysis, Medicare protection is 
provided against the costs of hemodialysis 
and kidney transplantation for almost all 
Americans afflicted with that disease, begin- 
ning after the third month of treatment. 

These and other positive provisions con- 
tained in Public Law 92-603 should not be 
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minimized. They strengthen the Medicare 
program, and they are important steps for- 
ward. 

But these harsh realities remain: 

1. Since the inception of Medicare, the el- 
derly health consumer has faced steadily 
mounting costs as a condition of participa- 
tion; and 

2. Public Law 92-603 includes regressive 
provisions which add to these cost under 
Medicare and also Medicaid as well. 

III, THE ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS: 1973 


How has the Administration reacted to the 
escalating costs of health care to the Na- 
tion’s elderly? Two developments are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

First, in January 1973, the Administra- 
tion abolished almost entirely its “Phase II” 
economic controls. It is now relying mainly 
on voluntary guidelines. But during “Phase 
III” the health care industry remains under 
mandatory controls. This is a clear indica- 
tion that health care costs continue as a 
major problem. 

Second, President Nixon's budget propos- 
als for fiscal 1974 contain recommendations 
for increased ‘cost-sharing’ by Medicare 
beneficiaries. Under the Administration’s 
proposals, those on Medicare would be re- 
quired to pay for: 

1. Actual hospital room and board charges 
for the first full day plus 10 percent of all 
subsequent charges, instead of—as at pres- 
ent—the $72 deductible and nothing else 
until the 61st day; 

2. The first $85 of doctor bills, instead of 
the current $60; and 

3. Twenty-five percent, as opposed to the 
existing 20 percent, for physician services 
after the part B deductible is met. 
` These recommendations to increase 
patient “cost-sharing” under Medicare, 
taken together with a number of related 
administrative actions, would, according to 
the Administration's own estimate, reduce 
the first. year 1974 Medicare budget by $893 
million.* Since this estimate applies to only 
6 months of calendar year 1974, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the total budgetary 
savings for calendar year 1974 would amount 
to over $1.7 billion’ The elderly would be 
paying a large portion of this sum out of 
their own pockets. 

The Administration proposals were ad- 
vanced in the face of: 

1. The 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging health recommendations, which spe- 
cifically called for “elimination of deduct- 
ibles, coinsurance, and copayment” under 
Medicare; 19 

2. References in President Nixon’s 1972 
messages on health and on aging which cited 
the need to curb medical costs and recog- 
nized the special problems of the elderly 
in trying to pay for quality health care; and 

3. Steadily-rising medical costs confronting 
the elderly, 

The Administration proposals were a major 
focus of March hearings conducted by a unit 
of the Senate Special Committee on Aging. 

IV. HEARINGS TO EXPLORE “BARRIERS” 


On March 6 and 6, 1973, the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Elderly, chaired by Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie, opened hearings in Wash- 
ington on “Barriers to Health Care for Older 
Americans.” 

These hearings which will be continued in 
Washington and elsewhere in the Nation, are 
meant to serve two purposes. 

A. Medicare cutbacks 

The first purpose of the hearings is to take 
an intensive look at the Administration’s 
Proposals for Medicare cutbacks. In his 
opening statement on March 65, Senator 
Muskie asked this question: 

How can many of our elderly realistically 
expect to receive adequate medical care, in 
the face of these proposed Medicare cut- 
backs? 

Secretary Weinberger, testifying before the 
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subcommittee, said that cutbacks would en- 
courage more cost awareness by health con- 
sumers and thereby minimize overutilization 
of medical services. But most Social Security 
recipients are already painfully aware of the 
high cost of medical care as they struggle 
on low budgets. In addition, doctors, not 
patients, determine utilization, 

The Secretary also said that the Admin- 
istration’s proposal would aid long-term hos- 
pital patients because they are usually less 
able to meet costs of care as their stays in- 
crease. But, under the Administration plan, 
only after 92 days in the hospital would 
Medicare beneficiaries pay less than they do 
now. And only about 1 percent of the Medi- 
care population is likely to be hospitalized 
for 92 days or more." So the Administration 
would increase “cost-sharing” for about 99 
percent of Medicare hospital patients in 
order to lower costs for about 1 percent. 

Mr. Weinberger further maintained that 
the Administration proposals would encour- 
age consumers to seek lower-cost alterna- 
tive health services or facilities. But in many 
cases such alternatives do not exist. 

Points made during the Secretary's two and 
one-half hours of testimony were challenged 
by other witnesses. Mrs. Marjorie Cantor, Re- 
search Director, New York Office for the 
Aging, told the human story of what the 
cutbacks would mean in two typical exam- 
ples. 

Mrs. Cantor's first example concerned the 
costs to an elderly person for 21 days in a 
New York City hospital. That is about the 
average stay for an older person in that 
city’s hospitals. The average daily cost of 
$110 for semiprivate room and board charges 
was used. Excluded were laboratory fees, 
drugs, nursing care, and other items gener- 
ally completely covered by Medicare after 
the initial deductible is paid by the elderly 
patient. Currently, this patient would pay 
$72 out of his own pocket. 

Under the Administration's Medicare 
changes, the same patient would pay $330, 
a 358 percent increase in out-of-pocket costs. 

In the first example cited by Mrs. Cantor, 
it was assumed that the Administration pro- 
posal would make Medicare patients pay for 
the actual hospital room and board charges 
for the first day plus 10 percent of all sub- 
sequent hospital room and board charges. 
Testimony by Secretary Weinberger, however, 
made it clear that the Administration would 
require such patients to pay for actual hos- 
pital room and board charges for the first 
day plus 10 percent of ali subsequent charges. 
The administration proposal would, there- 
fore, mean even greater out-of-pocket costs 
to the patient in Mrs. Cantor's first example. 

The second example Mrs. Cantor cited in- 
volved a chronically, elderly woman with a 
common ailment of old age, congestive heart 
failure. In calculating this patient's doctor's 
bills, the standard fees in New York City 
were used. It was also assumed that the fees 
were within Medicare reimbursement sched- 
ules and that the patient would not have 
to pay any additional costs beyond the 20 
percent coinsurance. Medicare charges for 
this patient, under existing law, would 
amount to $225 in doctor's fees for the year. 
If the Administration’s Medicare cutbacks 
became law, her out-of-pocket payments for 
doctor's bills would increase to $285, or al- 
most a one-third Jump. 

Melvin A. Glasser, Director, Social Secur- 
ity Department, United Automobile Workers, 
disagreed with the argument that increasing 
deductibles and copayments has a positive 
effect in moderating utilization. Glasser and 
existing studies are equivocal on this point. 
In addition, he pointed to the lack of evi- 
dence that the elderly “overutilize” the 
health care system relative to other groups. 

Professor Charlotte Muller, Center for So- 
cial Research, City University of New York, 
indicated that the changes in Medicare pro- 
posed by the Administration would result in 
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standards below those announced for mar- 
ketable insurance by the Superintendent of 
Insurance for New York State. 

Congressional opposition to the Medicare 
cutback proposals is running high. Senator 
Walter F. Mondale, a member of the Special 
Committee on Aging, introduced on March 
26, 1973, a concurrent resolution rejecting 
the Medicare cutbacks proposed by the Pres- 
ident. This resolution has the support of a 
bipartisan majority of the Senate. 

Senator Frank Church, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Aging, in adding his 
mame as a cosponsor of the Mondale resolu- 
tion, stated: = 

Although most of the proposed changes 
cannot be implemented without Congres- 
sional action, confusion and fear already 
exist among countless senior citizens that 
the action will be taken. The resolution is 
designed to express the intent of Congress 
that the changes not take place. 


B. Identijying other barriers 


The hearings are also designed to serve a 
second purpose; the subcommittee will be 
working toward a fuller understanding of 
the barriers to health care for the elderly and 
what can be done to remove them or reduce 
their bad effects. Senator Muskie, in his 
opening statement on March 5, identified the 
issues of particular interest to the subcom- 
mittee. 

How spiraling health care costs are crip- 
pling Medicare and Medicaid. 

Why adequate alternatives to needless in- 
stitutionalization are not being developed 
and why home health care resources are 
dwindling. 

How fragmentation of medical services is 
intensifying the health care dilemma, espe- 
cially in inner cities and rural areas. 

Whether coinsurance and deductibles, in 
fact, serve a socially desirable purpose. 

How can Medicare and Medicaid costs be 
controlled, while assuring equitable treat- 
ment for those served by these programs. 

How the elderly should be served in what- 
ever national health security program finally 
comes into being. 


V. HOME HEALTH CARE 


The lack of adequate home health services 
is one of the major barriers to better health 
care for older Americans. As a report to the 
committee points out: 1 

Medicare and Medicaid erect barriers to the 
development of home health services; 

Home health agencies are declining in 
number and many others face serious finan- 
cial problems; and 

Not even 1 percent of Medicare expendi- 
tures goes to home health care and that fig- 
ure seems to be getting smaller. 

‘These and other findings are supported in 
a later GAO study, which also makes these 
points: = 

Health care authorities agree “that about 
25 percent of the patient population are 
treated in facilities which are excessive to 
their needs.” 

A better matching of hospital patient 
needs with facilities’ services “could result in 
81.7 million short-term general hospital days 
being transferred to alternative health fa- 
cilities,” at a savings of about $3 billion (cit- 
ing a 1968 PHS cost-effectiveness analysis). 

The GAO report concludes that “efforts 
should be made to exploit all alternatives 
to acute inpatient care,” with special atten- 
tion to (among others): 

Increasing ambulatory outpatient facili- 
ties; 

Establishing effective preadmission testing; 

Converting underused beds to general 
medical-surgical uses; and 

Third-party financing of needed health 
care regardless of where it is provided. 

New information which has reached the 
committee indicates that the situation is 
continuing to decline as far as home health 
services are concerned. For example, the 
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number of certified home health agencies at 
the end of 1972 is reported to have been 
2,221. The figure given as of 1970 was 2,350 
and as of December 1971, 2,256." 

Findings and recommendations 


The promise that some saw in the early 
months of 1972 for improved health care 
for the elderly has not been fulfilled. Instead, 
there have been setbacks which must be re- 
versed if the elderly are to get the better 
health care they need and deserve. 

Health care costs are still a major drain 
on the limited incomes of the elderly, atid 
this drain is getting worse, not better. 

Medicare and Medicaid are limited pro- 
grams in which costs to participants con- 
tinue to rise. Public Law 92-603, while 
making several historic improvements, has 
negative provisions which further curtail 
their effectiveness and serve to increase the 
difficulties faced by the elderly in trying to 
get decent health care at a cost within their 
reach, 

The committee strongly opposes the Ad- 
ministration proposals for Medicare cutbacks 
and urges Congress to reject them. 

The Subcommittee on Health of the 
Elderly has initiated hearings on “Barriers 
to Health Care for Older Americans.” Through 
these hearings—and related reports—the 
subcommittee plans to identify key barriers 
to better health care for the elderly and to 
recommend ways to remove them.’ One im- 
portant focus of this effort will be the vital 
area of home health care. 


FOOTNOTES 


*“1971 White House Conference on Aging: 
A Report to the Delegates from the Con- 
ference Sections and Special Concerns Ses- 
sions,” reprinted by the U.S. Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, December 1971, pp. 
8-11. (All references to White House Con- 
ference on Aging recommendations are taken 
from this publication.) 

* Message from the President of the United 
States Transmitting Recommendations for 
Action on Behalf of Older Americans, Mar, 
23, 1972, p. 10, (H. Doc. 92-268, 92d Cong., 
2d Sess.). (All references to the President's 
message on aging are taken from this docu- 
ment) : 

*U.S. President. Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents. Vol. 8, No. 10, p. 
504. (All references to the President’s mes- 
sage on health are taken from this docu- 
ment.) 

“Under Phase II, a 2.5 percent limit was 
imposed on rises in doctors’ fees and a 6- 
percent ceiling was clamped on rises in hos- 
pital charges. Practitioners, hospitals, and 
other components of the health field were 
required to maintain price lists disclosing 
any changes and to make such lists avail- 
able to patients. Exceptions to the 2.5 per- 
cent and 6 percent standards could be 
granted in special circumstances. 

* The Ilmited help from Medicare and Med- 
icaid is discussed in section II of this chap- 
ter, which includes a review or recent in- 
creased costs to participants in these pro- 
grams. 

*The Consumer Price Index figures cited in 
this section are from Consumer Price Inder, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor. All other figures in this section 
are taken from Barbara S. Cooper and Nancy 
L. Worthington, “Age Differences in Medical 
Care Spending, Fiscal Year 1972,” Social 
Security Bulletin, May, 1973. 

*These figures are from the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin article cited in footnote 6. 

*®US. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare press release accompanying tae 
President's fiscal year 1974 budget, Jan./1973, 
p. 91. f j i 

For additional documentation on. this 
point, see “the Budget of the United States 
Government, Fiscal Year 1974,” H. Doc. 93- 
15, 93d Cong., ist Sess., at p. 50 (“Reform 
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Medicare cost-sharing and implement effec- 
tive utilization review” entry) and p. 52 
("Strengthen Medicare cost controls and 
eliminate unnecessary advance payments 
for hospitals” entry). 

2° At p. 9 of the source cited in footnote 1. 

2 These figures, based on conservative as- 
sumptions, have been provided by the Con- 
gressional Research Service of the Library 
of Congress (in response to a request from 
the committee). 

28S, Con. Res. 18. Congressional Record, 
Mar. 26, 1973, p. 55637. 

33 News release from Senator 
Church, Mar. 23, 1973. 

““Home Health Services in the United 
States,” U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, April, 1972. This report is also dis- 
cussed in “Developments in Aging: 1971 and 
January-March 1972,” U.S. Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, May 5, 1972, pp. 27-28. 

3 “Study of Health Facilities Construction 
Costs,” Report to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, Novem- 
ber 20, 1972. All references to and quotations 
from this study are taken from the official 
report, No. B~164031(3). 

1 The figures in this paragraph are taken 
from information supplied to the commit- 
tee by its home health consultant, Brahna 
Trager, on Mar. 2, 1973. 

* One major barrier is the lack of Medicare 
coverage for essential out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs. On Jan. 31, 1973, Senator 
Frank Church, Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Aging, introduced S. 631. This 
bill would amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for the coverage of certain drugs 
under Part A of Medicare. 


Frank 


NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 257 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2016) to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to provide fi- 
nincial assistance to the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, and for 
other purposes. 


TAX INCENTIVES TO CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 258 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. McGOVERN submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1550) to provide tax 
incentives to encourage physiciuns, den- 
tists, and optometrists to practice in 
physician shortage areas. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join with Senator Tower as a 
cosponsor of S. 1550, a bill to provide tax 
incentives to encourage physicians, den- 
tists, and optometrists to practice in 
physician shortage areas. 

The bil: has the support of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association and is gen- 
erally recognized as being the most effec- 
tive means of correcting the maldistribu- 
seg of health professionals in this coun- 

For the country as a whole, we do not 
have enough doctors, dentists, or optom- 
etrists to provide adequate health care. 
Even by conservative estimates, there is 
a shortage of 48,000 doctors, 20,000 den- 
tists, and over 10,000 optometrists. 
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And the shortage in rural areas is even 
more acute. In South Dakota, for ex- 
ample, we have 17 counties with a popu- 
lation of over 59,000 which have no prac- 
ticing physicians. And for the State as 
a whole, we have only 551 licensed phy- 
sicians, which works out to 1 doctor for 
every 1,254 people. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table reflecting the number 
of doctors per county in South Dakota be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Congress has taken a number of steps 
in recent years to help reduce the doctor 
shortage. Among the best was the Com- 
prehensive Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1971. That legislation provided for 
increased Federal funds for medical 
schools and medical students as well as 
new programs to train physicians’ as- 
sistants and other badly needed health 
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professionals. But the laws we have 

passed have done nothing to encourage 

health professionals to practice in the 
communities where they are needed 
most. 

There are many health professionals 
in America who would like to practice 
in the more wholesome and less hectic 
rural areas, particularly among recent 
medical school graduates. But unfortu- 
nately many of them are unable to resist 
the economic rewards of Park Avenue or 
Beverly Hills. And so, the rich commu- 
nities have an over supply while rural 
areas and the inner cities go begging. 

This legislation would help correct 
that imbalance by increasing the eco- 
nomic reward to those doctors, dentists, 
and optometrists who choose to practice 
where they are needed most. I hope it re- 
ceives the prompt consideration of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to this bill that would clar- 
ify what I understand from Senator 
Tower is the original intent of the bill. 
My amendment simply provides that 
the tax credit would be available for the 
first 5 years in which a health profes- 
sional practiced in a physician shortage 
area, 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and my amendment be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
amendment were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1550 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
its specifically excluded from gross income) 
is amended by— 

(1) redesignating section 124 as section 
125; and 

(2) inserting after section 123 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“SEC. 124. PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, AND OPTOM-~ 
ETRISTS ESTABLISHING PRACTICE IN PHYSI- 
CIAN SHORTAGE AREAS 
“(a) In GENERAL.—In the case of a physi- 

clan, dentist, or optometrist who engages in 
the practice of medicine, dentistry, or optom- 
etry, respectively, in a physician shortage 
area, gross income does not include, at the 
election of the taxpayer, adjusted gross prac- 
tice income from such practice in such area 
to the extent of— 

“(A) $20,000 during the first taxable year 
of such practice; 

“(B) $15,000 during the second taxable year 
of such practice; 

“(C) $10,000 during the third taxable year 
of such practice; 

“(D) $7,500 during the fourth taxable year 
of such practice; and 

“(E) $5,000 during the fifth year of such 
practice. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) TWO-YEAR PRACTICE REQUIREMENT.— 
The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply 
to a physician, dentist, or optometrist with 
respect to practice in a physician shortage 
area only if he continuously engages in such 
practice for at least 2 years, commencing 
with the day on which he first engages in 
such practice. The preceding sentence shall 
not apply— 

“(A) to a physician, dentist, or optometrist 
who died during such 2-year period, or 

“(B) with respect to any period of dis- 
ability during such 2-year period. 

“(2) PROVISIONS TO APPLY ONLY ONCE.— 
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The provisions of subsection (a) shall apply 
to engaging in practice in a physician short- 
age area only once for any physician, dentist, 
or optometrist. 

“(c) ELECTION — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An election to have the 
provisions of subsection (a) apply shall be 
made at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate prescribes by 
regulations. Such election may not be re- 
voked except with the consent of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate and subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary or his 
delegate prescribes. 

“(2) DESIGNATION OF FIRST TAXABLE YEAR.— 
At the time of making an election under 
paragraph (1), a physician, dentist, or optom- 
etrist shall designate his first taxable year 
of practice in a physician shortage area, for 
purposes of applying the provisions of sub- 
section (a), as— 

“(A) the taxable year in which he first en- 
gages in practice in such area, or 

“(d) Derrwrrions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) the term ‘adjusted gross practice in- 
come’ means gross income from the practice 
of medicine, dentistry, or optometry less any 
deductions arising out of such practice; and 

“(2) the term ‘physician shortage area’ 
means any area within a State certified to the 
Secretary by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as an area in which there 
are an insufficient number of physicians 
practicing medicine to meet the need for 
medical care of the population of such area. 

“(c) CERTIFICATION BY SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE.— 

“(1) IN GeNneraL—The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall on or 
before November i of each year (beginning 
with 1972) certify the physician shortage 
areas (if any) in each State for the follow- 
ing calendar year. 

“(2) CERTIFICATIONS PURSUANT TO STATE 
AGENCY RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making certi- 
fications of physician shortage areas for pur- 
poses of this section, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall accept the de- 
termination as to the number and location 
of physician shortage areas in a State recom- 
mended to him by— 

“(A) the State planning agency for such 
State (as designated pursuant to section 
814(a) (2) (A) of the Public Health Service 
Act), or 

“(B) if in such State there is no such 
agency, or if such agency fails to make a rec- 
ommended determination within a reason- 
able time prescribed by him, by such other 
agency of such State as he finds to be quali- 
fied to make such a recommended deter- 
mination and as the Governor of such State 
shall have designated to make such a rec- 
ommended determination; 
but only if the agency, in making such rec- 
ommended determination, has sought the 
advice and assistance of the State medical 
societies for such State; and 

“(C) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is satisfied with the adequacy 
of the criteria employed by the agency as 
the basis upon which such recommended 
determination was made. 

“(3) OTHER CERTIFICATIONS.—If, in the case 
of any State, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare does not receive (within 
such reasonable time as he shall prescribe) a 
recommended determination with respect to 
such State which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (1), he shall (after seeking the 
advice and assistance of the State medical 
societies for such State) certify the number 
and location of the physician shortage areas 
(if any) of such State on the basis of the 
most current and appropriate data available 
to him. 

“(4) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF CERTIFICATION —A 
certification by the S~cretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under paragraph (1) of 
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physician shortage areas in a State shall re- 
main in effect for the calendar year for 
which it is made. With respect to a physi- 
cian, dentist, or optometrist who engages in 
practice in an area so certified during his 
taxable year beginning in such calendar year 
and who makes an election under subsection 
(c) to have the provisions of subsection (a) 
apply, such certification (A) shall remain in 
effect for succeeding calendar years, and (B) 
shall be treated as having been in effect for 
prior calendar years for purposes of deter- 
mining the number of taxable years of his 
practice in such area. 

“(e) RecuLaTions.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections for part III of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 124 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 124. Physicians, dentists, and optom- 
etrists establishing practice in physician 
shortage areas. 

“Sec. 125. Cross references to other Acts.”. 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1972. 

AMENDMENT No. 258 

At the appropriate place add the following 
new subsection: Section 124(b) (3). 

The provisions of subsection (2) shall ap- 
ply only during the first five years of prac- 
tice in a designated physician shortage area. 


CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1973— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 259 AND 260 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BURDICK submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 248 intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. MCCLELLAN to the bill (H.R. 
8152) to amend title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 to improve law enforcement and 
criminal justice, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 263 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, shortly the 
Senate will consider H.R. 8152, to amend 
and extend the Safe Streets Act which 
authorizes the LEAA program of Federal 
aid to State and local law enforcement. 

As the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN) explained yesterday, the 
Judiciary Committee has not reported a 
bill. The House measure has been held at 
the desk and when it is called up the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from Nebraska (Senator Hrusxa) will 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. President, both the House bill and 
the substitute proposed by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Criminal Laws 
Subcommittee make many thoughtful 
and constructive improvements in the 
management and control of the LEAA 
program. We can all agree that there are 
few if any concerns more important to 
the American people than the problem 
of crime. But I think we all are aliso 
aware that the safe streets program has 
been beset with problems, controversy, 
and justified criticism of some aspects 
of its operations. 

In short congressional oversight in 
the future remains important. It is 
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important for every program if we 
are to maintain the proper balance of 
congressional and Executive power and 
see to it the programs achieve the 
benefits they are designed to achieve. 
But in the case of a billion dollar pro- 
gram dealing with perhaps the major 
domestic concerr of Americans and 
which continues to be beset by prob- 
lems, the need for continued scrutiny 
is particularly clear. Accordingly, the 
House bill would extend the program 
for only 2 years and provides authori- 
zations for only fiscal year 1974 and 
fiscal year 1975. Thereafter, LEAA 
would have to come back to Congress 
for further authorization. 

The substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would extend the 
program for 5 years and provide spe- 
cific authorization for each of the next 
5 fiscal years. 

Thus there would not be an oppor- 
tunity for review of the entire pro- 
gram and its operation—as distinct 
from more limited appropriations hear- 
ings—until June of 1969, as fiscal year 
1968 was coming to a close. 

I plan to offer an amendment to the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. My amendment would limit 
the authorization for LEAA to the 
next 2 fiscal years. Thereafter LEAA 
would have to come back to Congress 
and we would have another oppor- 
tunity in the not too distant future to 
review how it is working. 

My provision matches the language 
in the House bill on authorization. 
And it follows the pattern of the orig- 
inal law enacted in 1968 which re- 
quired the agency to come back for 
additional authorization after the first 
few years. 

Congress normally does not author- 
ize programs for more than 2 or 
3 years at a time. In light of the 
concern expressed about LEAA 2 years 
of authorization is appropriate and will 
insure intensive review in the near 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ’ 

AMENDMENT No. 263 

On page 45, lines 24-25, and page 46, tine 
1, strike out the words: “$1,500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976; $1,750,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1977; and $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1978.” and insert in leu 
thereof: “and for succeeding fiscal years, 
such sums as the Congress might authorize.” 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 273, 274, 275, AND 276 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. KENNEDY submitted four amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
amendment No. 248 intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H.R. 8152), supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 277, 278, AND 279 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk to be printed several amend- 
ments to H.R. 8152, to provide continued 
authorization for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration—LEAA. 
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These amendments comprise the es- 
sential features of S. 1497, the Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice Act of 
1973, which I introduced with Senator 
Hart earlier this year. 

In essence, the amendments would 
streamline the funding process and pro- 
vide means of bringing moneys directly 
to cities and counties where law enforce- 
ment remedies must be developed. Spe- 
cifically: 

First. The first amendment would pro- 
vide that 75 percent of the total part C 
block grant funds go directly to local 
units of government comprised of popu- 
lations with 50,000 persons or more. This 
would not affect the percentage alloca- 
tion of funds among States, but would 
only insure that those cities and counties 
with the highest incidence of crime re- 
ceive a share of funding proportionate to 
their needs. 

Second. The second amendment would 
improve the Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion Program—LEEP—by providing di- 
rect grants to individuals employed in 
law enforcement and criminal justice so 
that they can choose the universities that 
will best serve their professional needs. 
It would also provide funds to colleges 
and universities to encourage curriculums 
in criminal justice planning. 

Third. The third amendment would 
make it clear that planning and imple- 
mentation of law enforcement programs 
can be done at the regional, as well as the 
State and local levels. California has 
successfully initiated such regional pro- 
grams, which defray the costs of pro- 
grams that cannot otherwise be borne by 
individual localities. But other States 
have hesitated, apparently because of the 
ambiguities in the law. 

Mr. President, these ideas were de- 
veloped after many months of study and 
numerous discussions with law enforce- 
ment officials across the country. They 
have the enthusiastic support of the Na- 
tional League of Cities/Conference of 
Mayors, law enforcement officials, may- 
ors, district attorneys and police chiefs. 
I am hopeful that the Senate will include 
them in its continued authority for the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration. 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY IN- 
CREASE IN DEBT CEILING— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 261 


(Ordered to be printed and to He on 
the table.) 

Mr. BAYH (for himself, Mr. Ken- 
NEDY, Mr. Muskie, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Gravett, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HASKELL, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HucHes, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. McIn- 
TYRE, Mr. MonpaLe, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
STEVENSON, and Mr. Tunney) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them jointly to the bill (H.R. 8410) to 
continue the existing temporary increase 
in the public debt limit through Novem- 
ber 30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

A DOWNPAYMENT ON TAX REFORM 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing as amendments to the debt 
ceiling bill, together with the distin- 
guished Senators from Massachusetts, 
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Maine, and Wisconsin, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. NELSON, and Mr. 
ABOUREZK, Mr. CLARK, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HASKELL, Mr, HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. STEVENSON, and Mr. 
Tunney, two proposals designed to give 
the Senate the opportunity to take the 
big first step towards meaningful tax re- 
form during this first session of the 93d 
Congress—repeal of the Asset Deprecia- 
tion Range System and the strength- 
ening of the provisions which require 
the payment of a minimum tax on tax- 
exempt preference income. There is, in 
our view, a clear need for much broader, 
general tax reform legislation. Hope- 
fully, the Congress will be able to fully 
address itself to this urgent yet complex 
problem early in the second session. But 
this is a matter of sufficient urgency 
to require us to begin acting on tax re- 
form legislation now. The two proposals 
which we are suggesting are responsible 
and modest, and are clearly justified and 
relatively simple. 

I would like therefore, to spend a few 
minutes discussing with the Members of 
this body in some detail the history of 
the Asset Depreciation Range System, 
why I said when it was introduced by the 
Treasury in 1971 that it was inequitable 
and wasteful, and why the way it has 
operated since that time has proven such 
predictions correct. My colleague from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) will simi- 
larly offer an explanation to the Senate 
of the changes in the minimum tax sys- 
tem that we are suggesting. 

The Asset Depreciation Range System 
is an accounting method which subsi- 
dizes the cost of capital by allowing a 
20-percent increase in the rate of de- 
preciation deductions over the actual 
useful life of capital assets as defined 
in the regulations issued by the Treasury 
Department. It is a direct subsidy pay- 
ment to these corporations by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, ADR comes on top of the 
-percent investment tax credit which 
is also designed to stimulate investment 
but does so in a much more equitable 
and efficient way. The current invest- 
ment boom sparked by the investment 
tax credit is now running at a 20-per- 
cent rate of annual increase as compared 
with a normal, average increase in in- 
vestment of about 10 to 12 percent per 
year. 

Investment is therefore outrunning 
both personal consumption and Govern- 
ment purchases at all levels. The result 
is that we are rapidly heading towards a 
situation of serious overcapacity and are 
greatly exaggerating the amount of in- 
flation in the capital goods section which 
as of the most recent monthly figures 
was running at the disastrous rate of al- 
most 25 percent. This surge in capital 
investment must be smoothed out. Many 
economists are now advocating that we 
suspend the investment tax credit. I be- 
lieve that the investment tax credit is 
needed and desirable as an efficient 
method of stimulating investment. The 
uncertainty that would be created by 
turning it off and on would, in my view, 
create too much instability. The way to 
accomplish a dampening of the invest- 
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ment sector of the economy is to repeal 
ADR and to do so now. 

The 16th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, ratified in 1913, empowered the 
Congress to levy taxes on “incomes, from 
whatever sources derived.” But over the 
years since the passage of that amend- 
ment, we in the Congress have chosen 
to depart from that standard and put 
into the law a special exception for this 
kind of income or a special deduction 
for that kind, an exclusion, a waiver, a 
special low rate, or some other kind of 
loophole. Every time this was done, it ex- 
cused some small, privileged group from 
paying what could and would have been 
collected if Congress had stuck to the 
16th amendment and taxed “income 
from whatever source derived.” 

Enactment of major tax reform legis- 
lation which we had been promised in 
the first session of the 93d Congress has 
now been delayed because of the need to 
consider trade legislation. I believe, how- 
ever, that repealing unnecessary and 
costly tax preferences and restoring 
fundamental tax equity and justice must 
be a constant objective of the Members 
of this body. The recent Presidential 
campaign and public opinion polls re- 
vealed massive public discontent and 
discomfort with our tax system. Public 
confidence and faith must be restored in 
a system which, by its very nature, relies 
on the voluntary compliance of the over- 
whelming majority of American taxpay- 
ers. We propose these two amendments 
now, therefore, as a downpayment on 
major tax reform. As a way in which the 
Members of the Congress can indicate to 
the American people their good faith in 
accomplishing this goal. 

For the Members of the Senate who 
are interested in a more detailed expla- 
nation as to the background of the Asset 
Depreciation Range System I would like 
to now discuss some of its aspects. In 
order to really understand the inherent 
problems with ADR, it is first necessary 
to examine closely the economic concept 
of depreciation. Depreciation occurs for 
many reasons. Many machines such as 
drilis are subject to wear and tear or 
loss in precision from being used in 
production. These phenomena imply that 
the asset will produce fewer items of a 
given quality and therefore generate less 
revenue as the machine ages. Deprecia- 
tion can also occur because of factors 
not related to production. For example, 
paint peels and pipes erode whether a 
structure is used or not. Even it an as- 
set maintains its original value, its cur- 
rent value can decline with age because 
of obsolescence. That is, newer and more 
efficient capital goods can be invented 
and introduced. 

The standard economic definition of 
income is that amount which is consumed 
while leaving the value of capital or net 
worth unchanged. Since our Federal tax 
law is based on income, it is appropriate 
and fair to require the tax law to allow 
depreciation as a deduction before the 
payment of a tax on income. Any tax 
depreciation system permits the asset 
owner to deduct the price of the capital 
from receipts over a period of time. 

If the tax law is to treat asset holders 
fairly, however, tax lives should equal 
economic lives. In order to have the 
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annual amount of tax and economic de- 
preciation coincide, it is necessary to 
have the tax depreciation schedules and 
lives agree with the corresponding eco- 
nomic useful lives. In order to implement 
this ideal system, it is necessary to have 
empirical information on annual depre- 
ciation and tax lives. 

For those few assets which are leased 
or traded on second hand markets, it is 
possible to obtain information on both 
the average amount of depreciation per 
year and average useful lives. For exam- 
ple, as most American families know all 
too well, an automobile’s value declines 
about 40 percent in its first year of use 
and each year thereafter loses about 25 
percent of its remaining value. While 
some cars are destroyed before others, 
the average life of a car is about 5 years 
and few endure beyond 10 years. Eco- 
nomic studies in the 1950’s showed that 
for at least a few types of equipment, de- 
preciation was quicker than that then 
permitted by the traditional straight line 
method of computing depreciation for 
tax purposes. Convinced by this infor- 
mation, Congress in 1954 authorized 
firms to use the so-called “accelerated” 
depreciation methods of “double declin- 
ing balance” and “sum of the year's 
digits’ for computing the depreciation 
on all new structures and equipment. 

While this liberalized depreciation 
schedule was considered a step in the 
right direction, many people were con- 
vinced that the tax lives allowed were 
too long. The Treasury Department, 
therefore, undertook a massive study 
based on company records to determine 
useful lives for various assets. 

This Treasury study resulted in a new 
policy on depreciation charges and eco- 
nomic lives. First, a set of guideline lives 
were issued, but only for reasonably 
broad categories. Second the so called 
“Reserve Ratio Test” was instituted to 
determine if the lives taxpayers were 
claiming—whether equal to the guide- 
lines or not—were consistent with their 
actual lives. 

Since the ADR plan is centered around 
the guideline lives as announced in 1962, 
it is important to consider how the guide- 
lines were set. The Treasury Department 
exhaustively analyzed data from more 
than 1,000 companies on lives of differ- 
ent types of assets. In addition, data 
were gathered from tax returns, inter- 
views with spokesmen for various indus- 
tries, and from foreign countries. For 
each of the broad classes of assets, the 
Treasury ranked firms in a given cate- 
gory in order of those with the shortest 
to those with the longest useful lives. The 
guideline life was then established at 
about the 30th percentile, That is if the 
firms in a given industry using the same 
capital equipment showed a range of 
actual useful lives ranging from 10 to 15 
years, the guideline for that category of 
capital goods was established at about 
11% years. Even lower percentiles were 
chosen when there -vere foreseeable 
changes in technology that would further 
shorten lives through obsolesence. Thus 
the guideline lives were shorter than 
those used by most firms in an industry. 

Yet even with the 1962 reform there 
was reason to expect that actual lives 
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would still differ from one firm -to an= 
other. Not only did the Treasury only 
specify lives for broad asset and industry 
groups within which there are important 
differences in types of equipment and 
their utilization rates, but the 1962 study 
found wide variability in lives for specific 
assets in difference firms, 

The 1962 reform also instituted a test 
to determine if the useful lives claimed 
for tax purposes by a firm correspond to 
the actual lives. After a transitional pe- 
riod during which the guidelines could 
be used, firms were required to meet the 
so-called “reserve ratio test.” This test 
is based on the relationship between the 
original purchase price of all assets with 
a given tax life and their accumulated 
depreciation. . 

The tests rests on the principle that 
once the asset is retired, both its pur- 
chase price and accumulated deprecia- 
tion are removed from the asset and de- 
preciation accounts. For example, sup- 
pose the dollar amount of investment on 
a particular asset has been constant in 
each year for the past 20 years. Suppose, 
also, that the tax life of the asset is 10 
years. Only assets purchased in the past 
10 years will be in the reserve and the 
investment accounts. Suppose finally that 
straight line depreciation is used. Then 
at the end of the year, assets 10 years 
old will have 100 percent of their pur- 
chase price in the depreciation reserve, 
while those 9 years old 90 percent, et cet- 
era. With equal investment in each year, 
the depreciation reserve should be equal 
to one-half of the total purchase price of 
the assets. 

Now suppose that in the above ex- 
ample, the actual life is 20 years. Since 
assets 10 to 20 years are in use, they will 
remain in the asset and reserve accounts, 
though their accumulated depreciation is 
100 percent. With these assets included, 
the ratio of the depreciation reserves to 
the asset account would rise to 75 per- 
cent. Thus the ratio of the reserves to 
the asset account indicates whether ac- 
tual lives equal taxed lives. 

Since investments and retirements do 
not follow a smooth, unalterable pattern, 
the Treasury allowed firms to deviate 
from the conforming ratio value by 20 
percent. An exhaustive study by the 
‘Treasury indicated that even with every 
irregular pattern of growth, investment, 
and retirement the reserve ratio test 
would never advocate nonconformity 
when a firm was conforming, but would 
nearly always indicate nonconformity 
when it occurred. Thus, compared with 
IRS agent surveillance over firms, the 
reserve ratio test provided a simpler 
and more uniform method to insure that 
depreciation charges were reasonable. 

The ADR plan made two important 
changes in these 1962 procedures for 
equipment which was purchased after 
1970. First, the reserve ratio test was 
eliminated. Second, regardless of the 
actual useful lives of their assets, firms 
are allowed to choose any tax life in the 
range of plus and minus 20 percent of the 
1962 guideline lives. This, of course, has 
already been a valuable option for firms 
since the taxpayer can obtain an interest 
free loan or subsidy from the Govern- 
ment by choosing the shortest possible 
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tax life. A 20-percent reduction in de- 
preciable lives for a ten year asset’ com- 
puted by the straight line method im- 
plied, for example, a 2-percent decrease 
in the price of the asset. Moreover, as I 
have indicated, the actual lives econom- 
ically exceed the guideline lives for 
many firms because of the different re- 
placement policies of firms and because 
the Treasury only established guidelines 
for broad industry and asset groups with- 
in which there can be substantial varia- 
tion. Thus, it is quite possible for some 
firms to be given up to a 50 percent or 
75-percent reduction in tax lives. 

There are several other features of the 
reserve ratio test that are relevant to 
ADR. Prior to 1962, depreciation policy 
had been in part determined by agent- 
taxpayer negotiation and by tradition. 
Thus, the reserve ratio computed in 1962 
need not have been in conformity with 
new lives chosen by firms. For this rea- 
son a transition period was allowed dur- 
ing which firms were supposed to be 
moving toward conformity of tax and 
actual lives. This transition period was 
supposed to be over in 1965, but a study 
at that time indicated that few firms 
could meet the reserve ratio test. How- 
ever, even after the passage of nearly 10 
years many companies had not moved 
toward meeting the reserve ratio test. 
Thus, in eliminating the reserve ratio 
test ADR rewarded those who had been 
understating the useful lives of their 
assets and ignoring the requirement that 
they move toward conformity. 

Second, the reserve ratio test was 


designed to replace a system in which a 
revenue agent administered the provision 


allowing deduction of a “reasonable al- 
lowance.” The ADR plan not only does 
away with the reserve ratio test, but it 
makes wholly unnecessary any effort on 
the part of agent or firm to relate tax 
lives to the actual lives. Thus, the re- 
quirement that depreciation be fair and 
reasonable which had been a cornerstone 
of our tax policy for generations was 
eliminated. 

In my previous discussion I have indi- 
cated that ADR would lower the rental 
price of equipment. Assuming firms were 
in a profit maximizing equilibrium to 
begin with, such changes would cause 
firms to switch to a more equipment in- 
tensive production process. 

Businessmen try to maximize their 
profits. They have therefore purchased 
more investment goods since the intro- 
duction of ADR. But if available re- 
sources are fully employed, more re- 
sources for investment can only be ob- 
tained by reducing consumption, Govern- 
ment expenditures, inventories, net ex- 
ports or investments in structures. Thus 
the ADR proposal is not simply a tax 
break for business. It is also reordering 
national spending priorities—toward in- 
vestment in equipment and away from 
other areas. 

Because of ADR’s subsidy, business- 
men can afford to pay higher prices to 
obtain resources. The higher prices of 
equipment will be translated into higher 
prices for industrial raw materivlis. Busi- 
nesses will also find it worthwhile to bid 
up interest rates to obtain funds. While 
the higher interest rates may induce 
some people to consume less and save 
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more, the major impact of such a policy 
will be to divert funds from other invest- 
ments, particularly housing. 

As I have explained earlier, the guide- 
line lives are only specified by broad in- 
vestment and industry classes. Thus the 
ADR plan is more generous to some cate- 
gories of investment or firms than others. 
Those goods whose actual lives exceed 
the guideline lives by the largest amount 
will receive the most benefit. Hence, these 
assets or industries will be expanded rela- 
tive to other assets or industries. But one 
criterion of tax policy is that any tax 
should be neutral between industries or 
goods unless there is a divergence be- 
tween social and private costs or benefits. 
In this case there is no correspondence 
between the differential tax advantages 
and such divergences. Thus the ADR 
plan causes a misallocation of economic 
resources and in the present economic 
climate, the one thing we do not need is 
additional investment incentives. The 
current investment boom sparked by the 
investment tax credit is already outrun- 
ning personal consumption and Govern- 
ment purchases at all levels. The surge in 
capital investment needs to be smoothed 
out and I for one, would prefer that we 
eliminate ADR and keep the investment 
tax credit. In sum, by eliminating ADR 
we can strike a major blow for tax re- 
form and also meet the needs of current 
economic policy. 

The ADR plan not only gives various 
industries and goods different advantages 
but it gives a greater advantage to those 
firms in an industry which follow the 
most conservative replacement policy. 
This particular feature of the plan has 
an extremely perverse effect. Assume that 
two firms produce the same output, but 
that because of poor management one 
firm retains equipment too long. This in- 
efficient, technologically backward firm 
should be encouraged to modernize. The 
best ways to force it to modernize are for 
the owners of the firm either to realize 
that the other firm is making extra profit 
with its newer equipment, or for the 
other firm to charge less and take over 
the market. Under the pre-ADR system, 
the inefficient firm bore two burdens: 
The firm has higher operating costs and 
it pays a higher effective tax rate since it 
cannot use the shorter tax lives of the 
more efficient firm. Under the ADR plan 
the inefficient firm is rewarded for im- 
posing higher costs on the economy by 
having its tax burden lightened. 

Most of the equity and efficiency prob- 
lems that I have discussed have been 
acknowledged at one time or another by 
the various Treasury officials. What jus- 
tification then could they have had for 
ADR? In the hearings held in May 1970 
at which I testified, the Treasury’s main 
argument apparently was that the Re- 
serve Ratio Test was not enforceable be- 
cause it was not enforced during the 
transition period during which Congress 
had determined it should not be en- 
forced. That is, under the 1962 Act as 
amended in 1965, firms were allowed 
during a transition period to claim- 
guideline lives without question by the 
IRS and without penalty if the guide- 
line lives were subsequently proven to be 
too short. 
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The Treasury was apparently worried 
that since, as noted earlier, firms were 
not in conformity with the guideline 
lives, businesses would try to prove that 
the lives they were using were appropri- 
ate. If many firms were to have gone to 
court over this issue, there could have 
been very high administrative and en- 
forcement costs. The problem with the 
argument is that it hardly justifies in- 
stituting the inequities of a system in 
which tax lives are set substantially be- 
low the average. 

Just how much is ADR costing the 
American taxpayer? As members of this 
body who have had occasion to examine 
the problem of tax reform know, the 
game of revenue estimates is often con- 
fusing and often subject to manipula- 
tion. At the time of the Revenue Act of 
1971, the Treasury estimated a revenue 
loss of some $2.4 billion for fiscal 1974. 
Recently, however, when I made inquir- 
ies with the Treasury as to whether they 
had more current estimates available as 
to revenue loss, I was told that they were 
now estimating the revenue loss to be 
about $1.2 billion for fiscal 1974, though 
these figures had not yet been officially 
published. While I have no way to verify 
these figures, assuming that they are 
correct, the fact that businesses have 
not moved to adopt ADR as rapidly as 
previously expected also cuts against the 
administration’s argument that ADR 
was necessary as an investment stimulus. 
If ADR has a going investment incentive, 
why have firms not moved more quickly 
to adopt the preposal? Its complexity 
also appears to be discriminating against 
the smaller business firms. Since current 
Treasury data indicates that the system 
is being adopted by the large conglomer- 
ates but not the smaller proprietorships 
and partnerships. Apparently, the com- 
plex provisions can only be interpreted by 
the larger firms. 

As to the revenue that will be raised 
by the repeal of ADR, at my request es- 
timates were prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue. Because of 
the fact that we do not propose to re- 
peal ADR retroactively but rather as of 
the end of 1973, the revenue increase is 
considerably less then the revenue loss 
incurred by continuing ADR since prop- 
erty placed in service in the interim 
would not be affected. The Joint Com- 
mittee estimates show an increase in 
Federal tax receipts of about $400 million 
for fiscal 1974, $1.1 billion for 1975, and 
$1.5 billion for 1976. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
touch briefly on our proposal on repeal 
of the provisions allowing for the deduc- 
tion of other Federal taxes paid in com- 
puting the minimum tax which will be 
discussed at greater length by Senator 
KENNEDY. At my request, Mr. Benjamin 
Okner, the distinguished senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution prepared reve- 
nue estimates on the effect of the enact- 
ment of this provision. He found that 
adoption of this provision will increase 
revenues in fiscal 1974 by $476 million. 
The tax increase would be confined to 
taxpayers with very high adjusted gross 
incomes. Over 85 percent of the total 
revenue increase comes from those with 
incomes of $100,000 or more, and over 36 
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percent from taxpayers with incomes of 
over $1 million. Likewise, as might be ex- 
pected, the number of taxpayers who 
would pay more is also quite low. In 1972, 
the last year for which actual Treasury 
statistics are available, only 63/441 tax- 
payers were subject to any minimum tax 
at all. 

Mr. President, my explanation has 
been somewhat lengthy. The details of 
the problem and its background are 
somewhat complex. The point is that 
there can be little controversy on the in- 
equities contained in these two aspects 
of our tax laws. In my view and that of 
my colleagues we must convince the 
American taxpayer that we are serious 
about meaningful tax reform, that as 
their representatives, we are not willing 
to permit the tax laws to be tailored to 
the special interests who are, as we all 
know, well represented in Washington. I 
strongly urge the Senate to act favor- 
ably on these proposals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
texts of the amendment be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 261 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

Sec. —. (a) Section 167(m)(1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to class 
lives) is amended by striking out the second 
sentence, 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 262 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

STRENGTHENING THE MINIMUM TAX 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senators BAYH, MUSKIE, NELSON, 
and myself, together with Senators AB- 
OUREZK, CLARK, GRAVEL, Hart, HASKELL, 
HATHAWAY, HUGHES, HUMPHREY, McIn- 
TYRE, MONDALE, Moss, STEVENSON, and 
Tunney, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to H.R, 8410, the debt ceiling bill, 
and I ask that it may lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
strengthen the minimum tax by elimi- 
nating the so-called “deduction for 
taxes paid,” which has become one of 
the largest, most notorious, and least 
justified loopholes in the Federal income 
tax law. On the basis of estimates for 
the current calendar year, the amend- 
ment will generate increased tax reve- 
nues totaling $580 million, based on a 
$330 million increase in individual in- 
come tax liability and a $250 million in- 
crease in corporate income tax liability: 

The minimum tax is the imaginative 
technique enacted by Congress as part 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, in an 
effort to insure that all citizens with 
substantial income would pay at least 
some tax on their income, thereby end- 
ing the gross tax inequity by which 
thousands of wealthy taxpayers were 
able to use the loopholes in existing law 
to avoid large amounts of taxes they 
ought to pay, or even to avoid taxes al- 
together. 

In effect, the minimum tax is supposed 
to be a “bucket under a sieve.” It is de- 
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signed to impose a modest tax on all in- 
come that slips otherwise untaxed 
through the many loopholes in the exist- 
ing Revenue Code. If the minimum tax 
fulfills its function, no one with substan- 
tial income would be able to avoid pay- 
ing a fair share of taxes on his income. 

Unfortunately, the minimum tax does 
not adequately fulfill its function. In 
1970, the first full year of operation, the 
revenue yield was a paltry $117 million, 
compared to an anticipated yield of $290 
million when it was enacted in 1969. 
Thanks to the exemptions. and deduc- 
tions written in at the beginning and in 
subsequent years, the minimum tax is 
itself a loophole-ridden tax—minimum 
in impact as well as name. As such, the 
minimum tax is the most aptly named 
provision in the tax laws. Instead of be- 
ing a “bucket under a sieve,” it is in- 
stead simply another sieve under the 
existing sieve. 

The daily headlines are still replete 
with descriptions of individuals who, in 
spite of the minimum tax, are able to use 
the loopholes in the present tax system 
to avoid paying any tax at all. Countless 
more are able to use the system to re- 
duce their taxes to insignificant amounts, 
or to avoid paying their fair share. We 
know far too little about these practices 
today, but what we do know is enough 
to make us realize that we are looking 
only at the tip of an enormous iceberg. 

We already know enough, however, to 
decide that our first priority in tax re- 
form should be to write a minimum tax 
that works. We can strike a major blow 
for tax justice in the Nation, by guaran- 
teeing that no one, no matter how well 
he plays the loophole game, will be able 
to escape at least his fair share of the 
minimum tax. 

The step we can take today is to close 
the largest single loophole in the mini- 
mum tax, the arbitrary deduction al- 
lowed for taxes paid. This deduction, 
written into the minimum tax at the 11th 
hour ws a Senate floor amendment in 
1969, is a large and unjustified windfall 
for those who have substantial income 
from tax loopholes, but who-also happen 
to have large amounts of other income 
already subject to tax. 

I call this particular deduction the 
“executive suite” loophole, because it al- 
lows highly paid executives to use their 
large salaries to shelter large amounts of 
tax preference income against the mini- 
mum tax. Surely, simply because a 
wealthy individual pays taxes on his 
salary just like everybody else, it does not 
follow that the taxes he pays should 
give him free entry to the “loophole 
club” by allowing him to amass large 
amounts of sheltered income, free not 
only from the regular tax, but from the 
minimum tax as well. 

The loophole operates this way: First 
in calculating the minimum tax he owes, 
an individual calculates his “income 
from tax preferences,” the income he 
derives from the various loopholes and 
tax shelters now in the law. With a few 
notable exceptions, the list of tax pref- 
erences in present law is relatively com- 
prehensive, including income from such 
well-known loopholes as percentage de- 
pletion, the excluded half of capital 
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gains, and accelerated depreciation. 
Thus, once the “income from tax pref- 
erences” is calculated, it provides a rea- 
sonably accurate measure of the amount 
of an individual’s real income that 
escapes tax under current law. 

The second step in the calculation of 
the minimum tax is to calculate the 
amount of regular taxes paid on other 
income and deduct that amount from 
the amount of tax preferences. In the 
case of individuals with both large pref- 
ence income and large regular taxes, the 
deduction for taxes paid is of substan- 
tial benefit, and may well be susbtantial 
enough to completely offset the total 
amount of tax preference income. The 
benefit of this deduction is dramatically 
enhanced by a separate provision in pres- 
ent law, added in 1970, which allows & 
-year carry forward of the deduction. 
Thus, if an individual's regular tax bill 
in the present year is more than enough 
to offset his tax preference income for 
the year, he can carry forward the ex- 
cess amount of regular taxes and apply 
it to reduce his tax preference income in 
future years, thereby avoiding the mini- 
mum tax for years on end. 

Third, and finally, the amount of the 
minimum tax owed is calculated by tak- 
ing 10 percent of the tax preference in- 
come, as reduced by the “taxes paid” 
deduction and also by a separate deduc- 
tion that exempts the first $30,000 of 
preference income from the minimum 
tax. 

The actual impact of the minimum tax 
is shown in the following table, which is 
taken from a publication of the Internal 
Revenue Service earlier this year, giving 
preliminary statistics of income on in- 
dividual tax returns for 1971. 


Number of returns with tax 


Number of returns with min- 
imum tax 


Amount of tax preferences: 
Returns with minimum 

tax 
Returns with no minimum 
2, 257, 724, 000 


$3, 961, 964, 000 


6, 219, 687, 000 


163, 887, 000 


The lesson from these figures is clear. 
For 1971, $163 million in minimum tax 
was paid on total reported tax prefer- 
ence income of $6.2 billion, yielding an 
average effective minimum tax rate of 
only 2.63 percent, even though the stat- 
utory rate is 10 percent. 

Further, of the 98,000 individuals who 
reported tax preferences, 74,000 paid no 
minimum tax at all, even though they 
had tax preference income of nearly $4 
billion. And, of the remaining 24,000, in- 
dividuals who actually paid some mini- 
mum tax on their preferences totaling 
more than $2 billion, the minimum tax 
they paid was at an effective rate of only 
4.13 percent. Thus, 75 percent of the in- 
dividuals, with 64 percent of the total 
reported tax preference income, escaped 
the minimum tax altogether. 

In large part, the reason for this enor- 
mous avoidance of the minimum tax is 
the deduction allowed for regular taxes 
paid, The obvious inequity of this deduc- 
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tion is demonstrated by the -following 
example. Individual A, who has $100,000 
in tax preference income and who also 
pays $100,000 in taxes on his regular in- 
come, is in the position of owing no min- 
imum tax at all, even though he enjoys 
the benefits of sizable income from tax 
loopholes. But because he also owes sub- 
stantial taxes on his nonpreference in- 
come, he escapes the minimum tax al- 
together. By contrast, individual B, who 
has $100,000 in tax preference income 
but has no regular taxes to pay, is in the 
position of owing $10,000 minimum tax. 
Clearly, as the above IRS figures indi- 
cate, large numbers of citizens with vast 
amounts of tax preference income are in 
the position of individual A, and are able 
to enjoy their loophole income without 
aed requirement of paying any minimum 
ax. 

Thus, the minimum tax works rea- 
sonably well in the case of individuals 
who pay little or no regular taxes, but 
it contains a gaping loophole in the case 
of individuals who pay substantial regu- 
lar taxes. To me, there is no justifica- 
tion for allowing this loophole in the 
minimum tax to remain open. Simple 
tax justice requires that the minimum 
tax be applicable even-handedly to all 
preference income. The amendment we 
are proposing today will achieve that re- 
sult by eliminating the deduction for 
taxes paid. 

At the same time, the amendment will 
provide substantial new revenues for the 
Treasury—$250 million for corporations, 
and $330 million from individuals, for a 
total revenue gain of $580 million. The 
gain from individuals is derived by in- 
iope class according to the following 

e: 


_ OO 


Number of Increase į 
Adjusted returns tax Viabiti + 
(thousands, (thousands) (millions 


ross income class 


1 Less than 500. 
2 Less than $500,000. 


Note: Items do not necessarily add to totals because of 
rounding. 


Thus, the revenue gain is derived 
largely from individuals in the highest 
income brackets—those reporting $100,- 
000 or more a year in adjusted gross in- 
come, for whom the 10 percent minimum 
tax is little more than a slap on the wrist 
in any event. Yet, the revenue gain is 
substantial, because so many taxpayers 
in this income category now enjoy the 
unjust benefit of the “taxes paid” de- 
duction. 

To me, this is one loophole that should 
be closed now, without waiting for com- 
prehensive reform legislation to reach 
the Senate floor. The injustice of the 
loophole is so clear, and the revenue loss 
is so substantial, that Congress should 
delay no longer. Taxpayers similarly 
situated with respect to loophole income 
should pay a similar minimum tax. The 
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deduction for current taxes was an un- 
wise Senate floor amendment offered in 
1969, and its injustice is now so obvious 
that a Senate floor amendment is appro- 
priate to delete it. By acting now to elim- 
inate this particularly flagrant loop- 
hole, we can provide a solid downpay- 
ment on tax reform, and Congress should 
not hesitate to act. 

If we are serious about tax reform, 
then the minimum tax is the place to be- 
gin, because it symbolizes all the other 
loopholes we have to close. The Internal 
Revenue Code is America’s biggest wel- 
fare bill of all, but the richest benefits 
of tax welfare go entirely to the Nation’s 
wealthiest individuals and largest cor- 
porations, who have the assets and the 
power to play the loopholes well. It is 
time to end this backdoor welfare for 
the privileged and the special interests, 
and the time to start is now. 

Tax reform can provide dollars to re- 
duce the budget deficit; dollars for so- 
cial security benefits, dollars for homes 
and jobs and schools and health, dollars 
for policemen and drug control; dollars 
for transportation and the environment; 
dollars to reduce the soaring burden of 
property and payroll taxes; dollars for 
revenue sharing with State and local 
governments—in short, dollars to meet 
all the urgent national priorities that are 
being set by Congress, the administra- 
tion, and the American people. I urge the 
Senate to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 262 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

Sec. —. (a) Section 56 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to imposition of 
minimum tax for tax preferences) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—In addition to the other 
taxes imposed by this chapter, there is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year, with respect 
to the income of every person, a tax equal to 
10 percent of the amount (if any) by which 
the sum of the items of tax preference ex- 
ceeds $30,000."; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (c). 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


FURNISHING OF DEFENSE ARTI- 
CLES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 264 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr, ROTH (for himself and Mr. Mon- 
DALE) submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by them jointly to the bill 
(S. 1443) to authorize the furnishing of 
defense articles and services. to foreign 
countries and international organiza- 
tions. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 269 AND 270 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 
Mr. TOWER submitted two amend- 
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ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1443), supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 271 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1443), supra. 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 265 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted the following 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 896) to amend the 
Education of the Handicapped Act and 
for other purposes: 

AMENDMENT NO. 265 

On page 10, following line 20, insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 13. Tutorial and Related Instructional 

services for Homebound Children. 

Sec. 13. The Education of the Handicapped 
Act (20 U.S.C. 1421-1426) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new part H as 
follows: 

“Part H—Use oF COLLEGE STUDENTS AS 
TUTORS AND INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 
FOR HOMEBOUND CHILDREN 

“AUTHORIZATION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec. 671. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to make grants to State education 
agencies to enable them to develop and carry 
out programs, at their and at local educa- 
tional levels, to provide, through the use of 
students in institutions of higher education, 
tutoring and instructional assistance, under 
the supervision of a qualified teacher, for 
homebound handicapped children who, 
though able to benefit from preschool, ele- 
mentary, or secondary education, are pre- 
vented by their handicaps, by lack of 
facilties, or because they experience special 
difficulties when in school from attending 
school, Homebound children for whom serv- 
ices under this part may be provided include 
but are not limited to those suffering from 
developmental disability and those as de- 


‘fined under section 602, paragraphs (1) 


through (15), and such services may be pro- 
vided to children who are homebound for 
short or long terms. 

“(b) For a local educational agency to 
receive assistance under this part from a 
State education agency, it shall make a pro- 
posal to the State educational agency for a 
tutorial or instructional assistance program 
to be carried out through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with one or more institutions of 
higher education. The local educational 
agency shall give assurances that— 

“(1) in selecting students to participate, 
(A) special consideration will be given to 
veterans qualified for vocational rehabilita- 
tion under chapter 30 of title 38, United 
States Code, and to other handicapped stu- 
dents (provided in either case that their 
handicaps do not make their working with 
homebound children ineffective) and (B) 
among students otherwise equally eligible to 
participate in the program, preference will 
be given to those having greater financial 
need. 

“(2) the program will be administered by 
the local educational agency in accordance 
with its rules and regulations relating to 
homebound instruction. 

“(3) participation in the program will not 
interfere with the academic progress of par- 
ticipating students, 

“(4) compensation paid to participating 
students will be set by agreement between 
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the local educational agency and the stu- 
dent’s institution, the maximum to be es- 
tablished at the direction of the Commis- 
sioner. In no case shall the compensation be 
established below the prevailing minimum 
hourly wage, 

“(5) funds will be used in such manner as 
to encourage equipping the homebound 
handicapped children for eventual full as- 
similation by society, with every effort to 
avoid development of a segregated, perma- 
nent system of education for the handi- 
capped, and 

“(6) Federal funds made available under 
this part will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
level of State, local, and private funds ex- 
pended for the education of handicapped 
children, and in no case supplant such State, 
local, and private funds. 


“APPLICATION 


“Sec. 672. (a) The Commissioner shall 
make grants under this part to State educa- 
tional agencies on the merits of their pro- 
posals to him which shall be submitted on 
such application forms and under such 
guidelines, as he shall prescribe. Proposals 
shall contain, among other information as 
required by the Commissioner (1) all data 
from local education agencies’ proposal to 
the State, as is required to support the total 
amount of funding requested by the State; 
(2) the State’s detailed plans for conducting, 
or providing for the conduct of, evaluation 
of the program supported under this part; 
and (3) the State’s detailed plans for locating 
and identifying all of its homebound chil- 
dren who could benefit from this program. 

“(b) An amount not to exceed 10 per 
centum of the total funds awarded to a 
State under this part shall be available to 
the State for it and its local education agen- 
cies to administer the program. 


“AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATION 


“Sec. 673. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $55,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 
for carrying out the provisions of this part. 


“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 674. All of these sums shall be 
granted at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner; however, the Commissioner shall set 
aside 25 per centum of the total appropria- 
tion and preliminarily allocate (but not 
automatically grant) to each State (as de- 
fined by section 602(6)) an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such amount as the 
number of children aged three to twenty- 
one, inclusive, in the State bears to the num- 
ber of such children in all the States. The 
Commissioner shall approve or disapprove 
applications from the States, and any funds 
preliminarily allocated to a State whose ap- 
plication is disapproved, or which fails to 
file timely application, shall be added to, 
and be included for distribution under, the 
remaining 75 per centum of the funds. The 
Commissioner shall not disapprove any 
State’s application until he has offered and 
(if the State accepts his offer) provided 
technical assistance to that State in an effort 
to bring that State’s application to a level of 
approvable quality, so that the State may 
then be granted its proportionate share of 
the 25 per centum set aside, and, if then 
applicable, an appropriate portion of the re- 
maining 75 per centum.” 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 266, 267, AND 268 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 
Mr. SCOTT of Virginia submitted three 
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amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 1435) to provide an 
elected mayor and city council for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 


CHANGE IN FEDERAL ELECTION 
DAY—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 280 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 343) to designate 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in October as the day for Federal elec- 
tions. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 150 


At the request of Mr. ALLEN, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was add- 
ed as a cosponsor of amendment No. 150 
intended to be proposed to S. 1835, a bill 
to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the maximum amount of 
servicemen’s group life insurance to 
$20,000 to provide full-time coverage 
thereunder for certain members of the 
Reserves and National Guard, to author- 
ize the conversion of such insurance to 
veterans’ group ilfe insurance, and for 
other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


KNIPP & CO., ARCHITECTURAL 
WOODWORKERS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the next 
time you notice the intricate woodwork- 
ing in the House and Senate galleries, 
you will be pleased to know that it was 
done by a Baltimore architectural wood- 
working firm. The firm of Knipp & Co. 
has been in business for over & century 
making custom cabinets and carving 
furniture with the White House and the 
Capitol being longstanding clients. 

Architectural woodworking is a little 
done art these days and much of the 
carving has to be farmed out to Mary- 
land Eastern Shore artisans and crafts- 
men in New York and North Carolina. 
But Franklin Knipp, Jr., thè firm’s head, 
has said that he has found many young 
apprentices who like the idea of working 
with their hands. 

Knipp & Co. has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. In addition to their 
ornate designs in the Capitol galleries, 
the firm has made the Speaker’s desk 
used for state of the Union messages and 
500 carved chairs for the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Into the 
White House Woodwork,” by Mike Powell 
from the June 3, 1973, News American be 
printed in the Recor so that my col- 
leagues can share this informative arti- 
cle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INTO THE WHITE HOUSE WOODWORK 
(By Mike Powell) 

Next time you visit the U.S. Capitol and 
enter the House or Senate galleries, note the 
handsome paneling on the big door frames. 
It was made in Baltimore by one of the na- 
tion's most prestigious producers of archi- 
tectural woodwork. 

Knipp and Company, which has been in 
the cabinetmaking und custom furniture 
business for more than a century, also made 
the speaker’s desk from which the President 
gives his annual State of the Union message, 
plus 500 curving chairs for member of the 
House of Representatives. 

The White House has been a client since 
the days of William Howard Taft, when Knipp 
was retained to design and build furniture 
to accommodate his 340-pound frame. It 
later built a handcarved stand for President 
Harding’s inaugural and was entrusted with 
major responsibility and involvement in the 
renovation of the Executive Mansion during 
the early 50s. 

“In those days, I spent more time in the 
White House than Harry Truman,” says H. 
Fran«lin Knipp, Jr., who now heads the fam- 
ily business. 

“Plans called for the removal of the en- 
tire inner content of the mansion, but the 
interior had to be restored without sac- 
rificing the historic spirit of the place. 

“We furnished and -astalled all the wood- 
work and carving—from floor to ceiling—in 
the East Room and also the wainscotting, 
trim and doors of the second floor rooms, in- 
cluding the Lincoln Room and the President's 
quarters. 

“The English oak paneling was eased from 
the walls of the State Dining Room and 
brought to our shop for repairs. During 
Teddy Roosevelt’s administration some of 
the cornice carvings had been removei to 
make room for his big game trophies, and 
these, of course, had to be reproduced.” 

Little hand-carving is done nowadays at 
Knipp’s modest two-story plant on South 
Hanover Street simply because it’s a van- 
ishing art. Since the retirement of the last 
full-time carver two years ago, most of the 
work has been farmed out to an Eastern 
Shoreman and to artisans in North Carolina 
and New York. 

Architectural woodwork accounts for 70 per 
cent of Knipp’s sales. The rest is custom 
cabinet work, often board room tables, cre- 
denzas, special desks and similar commer- 
cial-type pieces. 

Most of the orders come through architects 
and interior designers. Requests from private 
customers aren't refused, but if you want a 
copy of the high-back chair shown in your 
grand-parents’ wedding photo, you'd better 
be prepared to pay $200—just for the labor. 

Half of the company’s 20 cabinetmakers 
are Poles and Ukrainians who emigrated to 
this country after World War II. Also on the 
payroll are Jamaicans, Lebanese, Israelis, 
Spaniards and Hungarians. 

“Some of our competitors go to Europe to 
recruit skilled craftsmen,” Franklin Knipp 
says, “but we find most of our men through 
World Church Services, And, happily enough, 
American youngsters are showing interest in 
the apprenticeship program in our field. Five 
years ago, kids coming out of college weren’t 
willing to take a job working with their 
hands. Today a lot of them like the idea.” 

Founded in the fall of 1868 by John Chris- 
tian Knipp, one of ten children of a German 
immigrant, the firm started as a furniture 
shop on Franklin Street. 

John was in business only a year when his 
wood-carving artistry won a special award 
from the Maryland Institute. His brother, 
George, became a partner in 1871, and a move 
was made to Howard Street. George did 
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mostly plumbing work. John continued with 
the custom furniture and also made bank 
counters, mantels and other interlor decora- 
tions. 

In 1900, Standard Oil commissioned the 
firm to create designs for the Paris Exposi- 
tion. It later prepared displays for the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. 

The Knipps, who had branched out into 
marine construction in the closing days of 
the Baltimore Clipper trade, stepped up their 
joinery work during World War I. At the out- 
break of World War II, they suspended cab- 
inet and woodwork operations completely and 
turned all of their facilities over to marine 
construction. 

The joinery business is now pretty much a 
thing of the past. 

“There’s not much of it up for grabs,” says 
Franklin Knipp. “Little wood is being used on 
ships because of fire regulations, though we 
do make marine furniture—mostly dressers, 
sideboards and bars. 

“Fireproofing has become such an issue 
that it’s discouraging the use of wood in all 
sorts of installations. Each municipality 
seems to have its own specifications as to how 
much wood can be used in a certain area. In 
New York City, for instance, samples have to 
be submitted and tested before a job can be 
approved. 

“There are no testing requirements in the 
District of Columbia, but a letter authenti- 
cating the use of a fireproof basswood core 
is essential. The ceiling that we're in the 
process of doing for the International Mone- 
tary Fund in Washington consists of three- 
by-four-inch ribs with a fireproof core. To 
dress up the ribs, we're applying a teak ve- 
neer, 1/40th of an inch thick.” 

Knipp jobs range in size from little teak 
boxes in which ship sponsors carry home the 
fragments of the champaign bottles that 
launched the ship to million-dollar instal- 
lations—for example, the paneling, benches 
and witness stands for a total of 15 New 
York City courtrooms and the cabinetwork 
for the adjoining judges’ chambers. 

Recent projects include the woodwork for 
all of the public rooms in the new Loew's 
Hotel at L'Enfant Plaza in Washington and 
for DuPont’s executive offices in Wilmington. 
Now in work are railings and partitions for 
the restoration of the old Supreme Court 
chamber at the Capitol, executive dining 
areas for the McGraw-Hill Building in New 
York and paneling for the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Museum in Pittsburgh. 

Among the many local examples of the 
firm’s craftsmanship are paneling in the 
Basilica of the Assumption, the chancel fur- 
niture at Grace Methodist Church and execu- 
tive offices in the Commercial Credit, Blau- 
stein and Sun Life buildings. 

Franklin and his younger brother, Stephen, 
run the business as a team, dividing the 
sales work, engineering their own jobs 
through the plant, then following through 
on the installation. Their righthand man is 
Frank Vecera, who started as an apprentice 
in 1949 and two years later was laying out 
the curved seats for the House of Represent- 
atives. He did it so well that he was pro- 
moted to shop foreman and has since be- 
come plant superintendent. 

Visitors to the Brooklyn plant can sit in 
replicas of the House of Representatives 
chairs in the waiting room on the second 
floor. The drafting rooms and shop area are 
just beyond. The mill men work downstairs. 

The atmosphere throughout is as friendly 
as that of a country store. The clean smell 
of wood arid the shavings on the floor in the 
shop heighten the old-fashioned mood. Some- 
how the place doesn’t look as if it’s up to 
the challenges of modern business. But 

craftsmen are quietly turning out $1 
million worth of woodwork a year, 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD 
PROGRAM 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
September the Congress passed and the 
President signed into law a bill author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to carry out a 2-year pilot pro- 
gram of grants to States to make avail- 
able supplemental foods to pregnant and 
lactating women and infants who are 
medically determined to be at nutritional 
risk. 

This program is not to be confused 
with—and the Congress intended it to be 
carried out in addition to—the existing 
supplemental food program under which 
the Department of Agriculture makes 
food packages available to local agencies 
for distribution to women and infants. 

Public Law 92-433 directed the Sec- 
retary to spend $20 million of section 32 
funds for the pilot program in fiscal 1973 
and authorized the appropriation of $20 
million for fiscal 1974. 

As fiscal 1973 draws to a close, the De- 
partment has not yet issued proposed 
regulations to implement the pilot pro- 
gram, although Assistant Secretary 
Yeutter recently assured the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs that proposed regulations will be 
issued shortly. 

Naturally enough, among those per- 
sons interested in this program there 
are some divergent views as to what its 
emphasis and structure should be. It is 
my hope that the regulations issued by 
the Department will reflect serious con- 
sideration of the recommendations of all 
interested persons. 

Last month, 40 persons from around 
the country, the majority of them associ- 
ated with supplemental feeding pro- 
grams, participated in a conference in 
Washington called by the Children’s 
Foundation. This conference developed a 
series of recommendations for the im- 
plementation of the new special supple- 
mental food program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the recommendations of the Emer- 
gency Committee for the Survival of 
Women and Children be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECOMMENDED GUIDELINES FOR THE SPECIAL 
SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 

Proposed by the Emergency Committee for 
the Survival of Women and Children at a 
conference called by The Children’s Founda- 
tion. 

AGENCY FOR THE AWARD OF GRANTS 

The Department of Agriculture will select 
local grantees, State health departments or 
comparable agencies will act simply as con- 
duits for grants from USDA to local agencies 
organizations. 

ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS FOR THE AWARD OF 

GRANTS 

A. Public or Private: 

Any public health or welfare agency, In- 
dian tribal organization, or private non- 
profit organization which includes or has ac- 
cess to health facilities may receive grants 
for the program. must be estab- 
lished in an area without regard to whether 
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the Food Stamp or Direct Food Distribution 
Program is in effect in that area. 

B. Community Control: 

At least one-third of the grants will be 
made to private poor people’s organizations. 

C. Demonstrated Interest: 

There must be demonstrated interest in 
the program on the part of health profes- 
sionals, supplemental food distributors, and 
consumers. Demonstrated interest may be 
indicated by past performance in provid- 
ing a similar service or by documents show- 
ing the intent of each group to cooperate 
in implementation. 

However, in areas lacking demonstrated 
interest on the part of health professionals 
or food distributors, the Department shall 
encourage such cooperation. 

D. Ethnic Diversity: 

To provide the experience and data on 
which to base a comprehensive national pro- 
gram, grantees will include all minority 
groups—Blacks, Chicanos, native Americans, 
migrant workers, Appalachians, and Orien- 
tals. 

E. Socio-demographic Diversity: 

Grantees will include a cross-section of 
rural, urban, suburban areas. 

F. Need: 

All other factors being equal, need will be 
taken into account. (Given the current ap- 
propriations level, it is not possible to con- 
sider need as primary.) Need should be meas- 
ured in terms of (1) infant and maternal 
death rates, (2) other poverty parameters, 
or (3) rates of participation in other food 
programs. 

ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS FOR PARTICIPATION 


A. Pregnant and nursing women at nutri- 
tional risk include women from low-income 
populations which exhibit one or more of 
the following characteristics: 

Inadequate patterns of growth (under- 
weight, obesity, stunting). 

Incidence of anemia in significant numbers 
below the I.C.M.N.D.. “acceptable” standard. 

Incidence of prematurity higher than the 
national average. 

Evidence of high risk pregnancy shown by 
previous history of miscarriage, premature 
births or anemia. 

Significant numbers of pregnant women 
under 18 years of age 

The term “nursing women” refers to all 
women up to 12 months after delivery. 

B. Children under four years old who are 
at nutritional risk include children from low- 
incoms populations which exhibit one or 
more of the following characteristics: 

Deficient pattern of growth, by minimally 
acceptable standards, as reflected by an ex- 
cess number of children in the lower per- 
centiles of height and weight. 

Parameter of nutritional anemia. 

Members of low-income populations where 
nutritional studies have shown inadequate 
infant diets. 

C. Residents of areas served by clinics de- 
termined to have significant numbers of in- 
fants and pregnant and nursing women at 
nutritional risk may participate “Signifi- 
cant numbers at nutritional risk” are indi- 
cated by infant and maternal death rates 
higher than the national average. 

D. In addition, recognizing the assistance 
of pockets of poverty, the following indi- 


viduals outside the clinic area may partici- 


pate: 
1. Any person who receives or would re- 
ceive free or substantially free medical care. 
2. Any person with income under the 
guidelines for free or reduced price lunch— 
with upward flexibility at state discretion. 
3. Any person who receives public as- 
sistance. 
4. Any person eligible for or actually en- 
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rolled in a Children and Youth or Maternal 
and Infant Care Project. 

Eligibility must be based on current need. 

PROJECT COMPONENTS 

A. One Category: 

All four eligibility categories must be 
served by every program, Le., pregnant and 
post-partum women, infants, and children 
under four years old. Commodities Supple- 
mental food programs may, however, receive 
Special Supplemental grants for feeding few- 
er than four age groups, as long as the other 
age groups are covered by other components 
of the program. 

B. Nutrition Education: 

Nutrition education must be a part of each 
project. 

C. Outreach: 

Outreach and public information should 
be done to the greatest extent feasible by 
members of the poor community. 

D. Food Assistance: 

1. Supplemental foods are foods containing 
nutrients known to be lacking in the diets 
of populations at nutritional risks and, in 
particular, those foods and food products 
containing high-quality protein, iron, cal- 
cium, Vitamin A, and Vitamin C. Such terms 
also includes infant formula. 

2. Engineered foods—No program may rely 
primarily on engineered foods. ‘This term 
does not include enriched staples such as en- 
riched bread or cereals or infant formula. No 
engineered foods may be used unless they 
have met F.D.A. approval. 

3. Individual needs—Each program should 
attempt to tailor assistance to the needs of 
each individual. 

4. Commodity Supplemental Foods—Sur- 
plus foods, if used, must be complemented 
by non-surplus foods. 

E. Delivery Systems: 

A hybrid program which uses commodities 
from the Supplemental Food Program and 
ċash from the Special Supplemental Food 
Program will énsure continuation of the best 
features of the existing program, namely the 
low cost of surplus food, while eliminating 
the worst aspects through the provision of 
cash for administration, for commodities 
above parity, and for special foods such as 
infant formula. 

Recognizing the emergency nature of preg- 
nancy, no more than one day may elapse be- 
tween certification and the availability of 
food. 

F. Program Evaluations: 

The primary purpose of the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program evaluation is not to 
duplicate existing medical research but to 
determine the effectiveness of various de- 
livery systems. 

1. Evaluation of Medical Effects: 

A. Acknowledging that the relationship be- 
tween malnutrition and mental and physical 
damage is well established scientifically, the 
medical evaluation should be limited to basic, 
simple parameters such as maternal and in- 
fant morbidity, maternal, perinatal, and 
infant mortality. 

B. The scientific goals of the medical eval- 
uation may not influence eligibility to par- 
ticipate in programs. No control groups may 
be used, nor may a woman or child be ex- 
cluded from the program for reasons related 
to the medical evaluation. Participants in all 
presently existing Supplemental Food Pro- 
grams may transfer to Special Supplemental 
Food Programs in their area without regard 
to the status of the medical evaluation pre- 
viously undertaken by the original program, 
Education, not coercion, should effect neces- 
sary controls. Although institutional settings 
should be permitted for the sake of variety, 
non-institutionalized settings should not be 
forbidden in the name of experimental rigor. 

2. Evaluation of Delivery Systems: 

Cost-benefit analysis. 
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Analysis of drop-outs and no-shows and 
ways to remedy this problem, such as tele- 
phone calls and home visits by members of 
the poor community. 

Analysis of outreach. 

Analysis of economic effects on taxes and 
purchasing power. 


EDUCATION INDIAN STYLE: A HAP- 
PY SCHOOL AT ROUGH ROCK, 
ARIZ. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School lo- 
cated on the Navajo Reservation in Ari- 
zona is a superb example of the effort 
that is being made by our Indian citi- 
zens to strengthen their own educational 
programs. Recently, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York printed an article 
on the Rough Rock School in its pub- 
lication, Carnegie Quarterly, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION INDIAN STYLE: A Happy SCHOOL 

aT ROUGH ROCK 


The decibel level of noise is an uncommon 
criterion of a good school, but it is precisely 
the laughter and shouts of more than 400 
children at the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School which have attracted widespread ad- 
miration. Buried deep in the sprawling 
Navajo reservation in northeastern Arizona, 
the long cinder-block school, except for the 
sea of mud that surrounds it in a rainy 
year, looks hardly different from many sub- 
urban schools. Rough Rock's students, too, 
seem similar to those of a good suburban 
school, yet they present a vivid contrast to 
typical Indian students whom one teacher 
remembers as “uncomfortably silent, with 
bowed heads, and eyes seemingly always 
focused on their feet.” 

If laughter is an unusual measure of suc- 
cess, Rough Rock is an unusual Indian 
school on two counts: it is community-run 
and community-operated, and it provides 
bilingual education. For Indians, this is a 
real change from nearly a century's ex- 
perience during which the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs (BIA), church missions, and a 
few public schools have provided an “An- 
glo,” or white man’s, education for Indian 
children, most often in boarding schools be- 
cause roads were rough or distances great. 

But the typical school’s distance from the 
homes has been greater psychologically than 
physically. In attempts to cut off parents 
from their children’s schooling—because it 
has long been felt that Indians would have 
very little of value to contribute—schools 
have often cut off parents from children. 
And the homesick, lonely youngsters that 
result from this are likely to be poor learn- 
ers and early dropouts. Ironically, the un- 
derlying creed of many such schools has 
been to make Americans out of Indians (who 
are, of course, the first Americans), as 
though it were impossible for an Indian 
child to share two cultures. The pressure 
of such a philosophy has forced a choice 
between the Navajo heritage and worldly— 
that is to say Anglo—success. And all of this 
has coincided with the problems of chil- 
dren who already had to cope with life in 
neglected communities beset by unemploy- 
ment that sometimes reached over 65 per- 
cent, an unusually severe alcohol problem, 
and, most debilitating of all, a sense of low 
self-esteem. 

Historically, schooling has not only taken 
six-year-old children from the family and 
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put them into the dreary life of boarding 
school, but it also has disco them 
from speaking privately in Navajo (the only 
language over 80 percent know), and for- 
bidden it in the classroom. White teachers, 
who come and go with discouraging rapidity, 
have often adopted the attitude that chil- 
dren who are linguistically different are 
surely disadvantaged—often a code word 
meaning slow. Few teachers recognize, re- 
spect, or can deal with a cultural style that 
disapproves of getting ahead or dislikes rigid 
schedules. 

Instead, too many come to expect little 
from their Indian pupils and accordingly 
teach with low standards, And in this sorry 
spiral, the students themselves become im- 
bued with a sense of failure. It is hardly 
surprising that the dropout rate may reach 
over 50 percent. 

When the people of Rough Rock, a tradi- 
tional and cohesive community, took over 
their school six years ago, there were many 
misgivings. The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
primary funders, were examining something 
that had not been thought possible (even 
though it hed been tried and proved success- 
ful when two Indian nations ran schools of 
their own throughout much of the 19th cen- 
tury); that a school which could cherish the 
heritage and philosophy of the Indian could 
prepare its young people for an effective role 
in modern life. But if the continuity of the 
experiment does not speak to its success, the 
consistency of the good reports and smiling 
faces does. 

Bicultural, bilingua education allows the 
Indian child to get the psychological support 
he needs by learning respect for his own cul- 
ture and to get the education he needs to 
function in the wider world. All of the 
youngest classes are taught in Navajo. Most 
students know colors and how to count in 
Navajo, so they are able to broaden the 
knowledge they have gained in their homes; 
they do not have to “redo” what they already 
know in English. “The kids start off learning 
something, and they know it,” says the 
school's director Dillon Platero, the quiet- 
spoken, optimistic catalyst for Rough Rock's 
ambitious undertakings. “They are happy in 
learning and in learning in their own lan- 
guage, and this makes them eager to know 
more.” 

In the middle grades, English is introduced 
into classes, and the teachers notice no fall- 
off in either attitude or performance. This 
is an important breakthrough. The typical 
pattern in Indian education is for student 
achievement to decline dramatically in about 
the fourth grade. Teachers describe their 
pupils as suddenly apathetic, difficult to mo- 
tivate, and often hostile. It is at this point, 
experts, say, that the children begin to feel 
the stigma of being considered part of a sec- 
ond-rate culture by whites, the antagonism 
that Navajo grandparents feel towards 
schools that may take their children away 
from “the Navajo way,” and the scorn some 
Navajos show for those who have made good 
by “trying to be white men." And such cross- 
cultural conflicts are intensified by texts 
which bear little relation to Navajo life or 
values. Educators have slowly come to con- 
cede that forcing an Anglo education on In- 
dian children may be as serious a psycholog- 
ical mistake as it is a pedagogical error. 

THE NAVAJO WAY 

All this is avoided at Rough Rock where the 
school has gone out of its way, if not to blend 
two cultures, to respect both, And to rein- 
force this, the school has worked on creating 
books and curriculum materials based on 
the traditions, values, and stories of “the 
Navajo way”—from Navajo history of how 
the world began to folk stories about a wily 
coyote that always seems to get outsmarted. 
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A Corporation grant has helped to make 
this work possible. The grant was made not 
only because the project was important in 
its own right, but also because of the grow- 
ing belief that troubled people—Indians, the 
poor, or whoever—often know their own 
problems all too well and with support can 
best help themselves. Moreover, the self- 
confidence and pride that self-help projects 
such as Rough Rock clearly initiate are per- 
haps the most important prerequisites for 
success in learning, and perhaps for success 
in general, 

For instance, although many teachers at 
Rough Rock have been inventive in creating 
curriculum materials rather than relying on 
books which talk about fathers who work ip 
downtown offices or summer trips to the sea- 
shore, even the best non-Navajo teachers are 
at a disadvantage when it comes to knowing 
Indian life and grasping a real sense of its 
values. But with Rough Rock's new books, 
written not only for, but by, Indians, the 
teachers say that children feel more pride 
in their own culture and become more ag- 
gressive learners. 

The books are important, too, because they 
help show families the positive way the 
school feels about Navajos. Community con- 
trol, of course, can take much of the credit 
for this. After all, the school is sponsored 
by the Navajo organization DINE, an acro- 
nym for Demonstration in Indian Education, 
but which also means “the people” in 
Navajo. Mothers and fathers vote their ap- 
proval of what is happening by dropping in 
on classes. Highly respected medicine men 
pass on their knowledge to the school’s stu- 
dents, and classes make traditional Navajo 
fry bread instead of popcorn for after-school 
snacks. Parents, who live in the dorm with 
the few children who cannot make it home 
every night, rotate throughout the year so 
that as many families as possible will feel 
close to the school. And unlike the case in 
many boarding schools, even the children 
who must live at the school go home every 
weekend. 

WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


One question still troubles those who are 
attracted to Rough Rock: Is a school a suc- 
cess if its students are happy and active 
and the community satisfied with the learn- 
ing, or should success be measured in more 
concrete terms such as the academic achieve- 
ment of its students? The community school 
board insists that it is the best Judge of the 
quality of the learning going on and will not 
allow the use of standardized tests, which 
it feels are too culturally biased to be very 
useful, 

Perhaps a more revealing answer comes 
from other Indian schools and communities 
which are exploring the worth of having 
bilingual education. At a recent conference 
on bilingualism which are expected to attract 
only 150 people, nearly 1,200 showed up— 
both those who spoke only Navajo and those 
who spoke only English. Educators and re- 
searchers alike applauded bilingualism. They 
pointed out the documented increase in 
achievement of Spanish-speaking children 
taught in two languages over those who were 
taught in English alone. The academics were 
supported by some officers of the Navajo 
Tribal Council. Even the BIA, a long-time 
conservative force, seems to be ending the 
fight against bilingualism—at least, at head- 
quarters. In fact, this year the BIA initiated 
pilot projects in bilingual education in class- 
rooms in eight different schools, And some 
20 different projects in other tribes are under 
way in the Southwest. 

As disdain for bilingualism turns to accept- 
ance, curriculum development becomes in- 
creasingly important because the average 
teacher is extremely dependent on materials. 
Without further development of these mate- 
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rials, bilingualism will not go forward as fast 
as it might. Rough Rock has already had & 
second printing of some of its books and is 
using profits from those sold to other schools 
to create new books and materials in Navajo. 

Community control is, of course, a more 
political issue, and it threatens traditions 
more directly. While more and more schools 
are following Rough Rock's lead in bilingual 
education, some local school authorities and 
tribal leaders hesitate to come out for com- 
munity control such as Rough Rock has pio- 
neered, They wonder how it would affect 
their authority, and they question whether 
communities with less cohesion and fewer 
dynamic leaders than Rough Rock are 
“ready” for it at this time. 

Yet one of the most notable successes at 
Rough Rock is how community control of 
the school has evolved into community de- 
velopment. Development, in an educational 
sense, includes the opening of a high school 
and pressure for a national Navajo Curric- 
ulum Center. 

Development in an economic sense is even 
more startling. The school has become an 
important economic base for the community 
where unemployment or underemployment 
haunts nearly every family. Dormitory par- 
ents and cafeteria workers are helped with 
paychecks from the school. More important, 
while only three years ago Navajos worked 
in classrooms as teacher aides, now six are 
teachers who bring home professional sal- 
aries. And in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico the school is busy train- 
ing an additional 30 teachers, mostly Navajos 
who would never have been admitted—or 
even thought of seeking admission—to a 
regular college program. 

Still another source of jobs will mush- 
room as the demand for curriculum mate- 
rials grows. The community plans to do the 
printing at Rough Rock, not only to keep 
close control of the materials, but also to 
bring more jobs to the community. In the 
meantime, a new food cooperative will give 
Navajos the jobs once monopolized by An- 
glos. And a crafts co-op will see that weavers 
will earn $700 on a rug worth $800, not the 
$200 worth of goods that a trader would offer. 

But the problems are far from over. New 
ventures like the high school have serious 
growing pains, more Navajos must be pre- 
pared for teaching to end the rapid turn- 
over that comes from the community's iso- 
lation, money is tight, and new economic 
enterprises are very demanding of the com- 
munity'’s hardworked professionals. In spite 
of this, the community’s school and the 
community itself will probably succeed, be- 
cause, says Dillon Platero, “Once you have 
a@ little bit of success, you get the urge for 
more,” 


AN IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a Los 
Angeles Times story yesterday carried 
the results of the Gallup poll which 
showed that 58 percent of the American 
people believe the Federal Government 
should support political campaigns and 
that private contributions should be pro- 
hibited. The poll further showed that 
74 percent of the Americar people sup- 
port full public disclosure of campaign 
contributions in excess of $100, for State 
and local officers as well as Federal. 

Mr. President, I am extremely pleased 
to see these findings. When an idea 
which is consistent with the highest 
principles of our electorial democracy 
also has widespread popular support, 
there is no excuse for delaying its en- 
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actment. Public financing of Federal 
election campaigns is an idea whose time 
has come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Los Angeles Times article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANDIDATE Arm IDEA FAVORED, POLL REVEALS 

PRINCETON, N.J—By a 2-1 margin, the 
American public favors a plan under which 
the federal government would provide a 
fixed amount of money to pay election 
campaign costs of candidates for the Presi- 
dency and the Congress, a Gallup Poll sur- 
vey shows. 

Those interviewed also voted overwhelm- 
ingly (74%) in favor of passing laws at 
the state level that would require political 
candidates for state and local offices to make 
public all contributions in excess of $100. 

To gauge public opinion toward govern- 
ment subsidies, this question was asked: 

“It has been suggested the federal govern- 
ment provide a fixed amount of money for 
the election campaigns of candidates for 
the Presidency and Congress and that all 
private contributions from other sources 
should be prohibited. Do you think this is 
& good idea or a poor idea?” 

Here are the national figures and the break- 
downs by political affiliation: 


{In percent] 


Good 
idea 


Poor No 
idea opinion 


Approval of the proposal is widespread 
among all population groups, but consid- 
erable differences jn opinion occur between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Less than half (44%) of GOP voters think 
financing of campaigns for federal office is a 
good idea. In contrast, nearly two-thirds 
(64%) of Democrats like the idea. 

Among those identifying themselves as in- 
dependents, six in 10 think the idea is a 
good one. 

Although current feeling favors the idea 
nationally by a 2-1 majority, Americans have 
voted against federal financing of political 
campaigns in past Gallup surveys. 

In December, 1938, and in March, 1940, the 
Gallup Poll asked this question: 

“Instead of the Republidans and Demo- 
crats getting thelr money from private con- 
tributions, would you favor having Congress 
appropriate $6 million each to the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties once every four 
years for campaign purposes with propor- 
tionate amounts to minor parties?” 

Tho results: 


[in percent] 


December 1938. 7 
March 1940 14 


The sum of $6 million in 1938 would be 
equivalent to approximately $26 million to- 
day. 

Nearly three in four ta the survey (74%) 
sald they would like to see a law passed in 
their state similar to the one recently en- 
acted in New Jersey that requires accounting 
of campaign funds in excess of $100. Only 
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one person in seven (14%) opposes the prop- 
osition, a 

This question was asked: 

“One state has recently passed a campaign 
financing law which would require political 
candidates and parties ṣo make public all 
contributions over $100 received directly or 
indirectly. Would you like to see a similar 
law passed in your state which would apply 
to all candidates running for state and local 
offices?” 


The national figures and breakdowns based 
on political affiliation are: 


National 
Republicans... 
Democrats... 
Independents. 


The findings reported today are based on 
interviews with 1,552 adults interviewed in 
more than 300 localities during the period 
June 1-4. 


OPPOSITION TO RECOMMENDED 
PAY RAISE FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently a special Federal salary commis- 
sion recommended a pay increase for 
Senators and Congressmen of nearly 30 
percent. This recommendation comes at 
a time when cost-pinched Americans are 
doing their best to make ends meet in 
the face of rapidly rising cost-of-living 
items. 


Recently a newspaper in my home- 
town, the Arizona Republic of Phoenix, 
published a lead editorial entitled “Mad- 
ness on Potomac.” The editorial is blunt 
and to the point. It not only speaks for 
itself but for many Members of Con- 
gress, myself included, who disagree with 
the recommendation of the salary com- 
mission. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial which was published June 
14, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MADNESS ON THE POTOMAC 


Members of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives are the only 
organized working groups who get the na- 
tion's highest pay raises by simply not asking 
for them, 

It is a slick technique. And unless cost- 
pinched voters of America sway Congress 
with a deluge of outrage, the august law- 
makers may pull off another salary coup. 

A special federal salary commission has 
recommended new pay levels of $55,000 per 
year for senators and congressmen, That’s 
nearly a 30 per cent pay increase over the 
$42,500 they now receive. 

The present salary is 41 per cent over the 
$30,000 paid up until 1969 when the most re- 
cent increase went into effect. 

Under rules of Congress, salary increases 
take effect without approval or disapproval 
of the members. Thus, no congressman can 
be accused of seeking a boost. Without any 
vote being recorded, a congressman might 
even claim to constituents that, alas, he 
really didn’t want the raise. 

One attempt was made in 1969 by Rep. 
H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, to vote down the raise 
to $42,500, but House leaders defeated any 
roll call, 
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A few voices of reason still rise in Congress. 
Rep. Donald Brotzman, R-Colo., is attempt~- 
ing to change the rule, and force congress- 
men to vote yea or nay on any pay raise. 
Taxpayers would know the nest-featherers 
at a glance. 

But beyond the technique Congress uses to 
grease through pay raises is the question of 
equity. Few members in Congress could ex- 
plain to taxpayers why wages out in the 
hinterlands are held by law to 5.5 per cent, 
while Congress can approve its own 30 per 
cent windfall. 

Members of Congress also enjoy excessive 
emoluments of the office, in relation to the 
work, Congressional Quarterly notes that the 
speaking and writing circuit is a gold mine 
for those who don’t want to sit and conduct 
the nation’s business while on the public 
payroll. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey earned $83,451 in 
1971 in speaking and writing fees—while also 
collecting $42,500 in salary. Sen. Mark Hat- 
field pulled in $39,338 for speaking and writ- 
ing. And so the list goes, 

Haircuts for congressmen are less than $2, 
while senators get theirs free. Hospital care 
at government hospitals is based on a small 
room charge. Steam baths and swimming 
facilities are on premises in Washington. 

And heaven knows the number of other 
cost-free services rendered to lawmakers by 
taxpayers and interested lobbyists and Wash- 
ington hangers-on. 

The hint that a $55,000 pay level is needed 
is an outrage. 

Approving it would be madness, 


NEED FOR MANDATORY FUEL 
ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
whether the fuel shortage is real or con- 
trived, the serious problems accompany- 
ing the inability or unwillingness of oil 
companies to supply independent distrib- 
utors are growing more and more critical. 


Independent distributors are relied on 
to supply local pukiic services, bus and 
other transit authorities, essential fire 
and police facilities, garbage collection 
systems, hospitals, and other vital serv- 
ices requiring a guaranteed fuel supply. 

Independent distributors also are re- 
lied on to supply gasoline, diesel oil and 
propane to our Nation’s farm communi- 
ties, Without these fuel supplies, food will 
be scarce, farmers will face financial 
ruin, and consumers will be paying ex- 
orbitant prices for croceries to feed their 
families. 

The relationship between food and fuel 
has never been more evident than it is in 
this year of 1973. Farmers have planted 
an additional 40 million acres. These 
new “cres have gone into corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and cotton—all of which take 
large amounts of fuel for the planting, 
plowing, harvesting, processing, drying, 
and the movement of crops to market. A 
delay at any point in the food production 
process can jeopardize the entire crop. 

For example, if there is an interrup- 
tion in fuel supply when farmers are 
drying either corn or soybeans—that goes 
beyond 24 to 48 hours—the crop is de- 
stroyed. There is no crop. All you have is 
something for silage. 

All that is needed is a drop c7 from 10 
to 15 percent in production of corn and 
soybeans and we will have an interna- 
tional food crisis. 
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Mr. President, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimates fuel needs for June 
were about 615 million gallons of gaso- 
line, which is about 8 percent higher than 
for June a year ago. Furthermore, the 
use of diesel fuel has skyrocketed 19 per- 
cent over the past year. 

The voluntary fuels allocation pro- 
gram is based upon the amount of fuel 
used in 1972. It does not take into account 
the fuel farmers need for the additional 
amount of acres that have been planted. 

It is urgent that the administration 
act immediately to begin a mandatory 
fuels allocation program. The voluntary 
program has not been working. Most 
persons who testified at the recent hear- 
ings before the Oil Policy Committee 
urged a mandatory program. They did so 
not with any great sense of happiness. 
They did so because there is no other 
alternative. 

Since mid-May the Office of Oil and 
Gas, which is administering the volun- 
tary allocation program, has received 
more than 1,058 formal complaints from 
all across the Nation. That Office is try- 
ing to find solutions to these problems, 
but it is understaffed, and each day more 
complaints are registered. 

We obviously need a mandatory plan 
with some teeth in it. We cannot con- 
tinue to permit reports of shortage to 
gather dust in some office in Washington 
while the farmer goes without the fuel 
he so desperately needs. 

I have received reports that the ad- 
ministration plans to announce @ man- 
datory program in the near future, I cer- 
tainly hope these reports are accurate, 
and that a mandatory plan is put into 
effect immediately. 

Not only is a mandatory plan urgent- 
ly needed now to assure that the Nation’s 
vital services get the fuel they need, it 
is also urgently needed because oil com- 
panies now are sounding warnings about 
home heating fuel shortages next winter. 

Fuel shortages next winter would af- 
fect not only homes but also schools and 
hospitals and industry itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
newspaper articles relating to the sub- 
ject of the fuel shortage be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 13, 1973] 
Heatinc-Om SHorTAGE—OvtTLooK Is TIGHT 
(By John Dillin) 

ATLANTA,—Americans who heat their homes 
with fuel oil could experience supply short- 
ages for the first time next winter because 
of the energy crisis. 

It is conceivable, officials say, if the win- 
ter is very cold, that some homes could run 
completely out of oil—but they discount 
that chilly prospect as unlikely. 

The Midwest appears most vulnerable to 
shortages, with the Northeast also in some 
danger. 

Well-informed sources in government and 
industry disagree somewhat on the serious- 
ness of the heating oil situation. Some are 
guardedly optimistic, while others say the 
supply outlook gets grimmer the more one 
studies it. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Department Tues- 
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day filed an antitrust suit against Texaco, 
Inc., and an independent refiner claiming 
they entered into an agreement to restrain 
the sale of gasoline to independents. 

Ron Streets of the American Petroleum 
Institute emphasizes the brighter side: 
“Right now our distillate [fuel oil] picture 
looks pretty good. Our stocks are 11 or 12 
million barrels [about 10 percent] above this 
time last year. I don’t think there will be 
as severe a problem next winter as we had 
last winter.” 

ANOTHER VIEW 


On the other side is Lawrence Goldstein, 
economist, of the Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation, Inc. “We see a problem.” 
he says, “a whole host of problems. It could 
be very bad toward the end of winter.” 

A variety of factors weigh on the fuel-oil 
supply and make analysis difficult. 

“You will get conflicting opinions,” says 
Robert Nespeco, staff engineer with the Na- 
tional Oil Fuel Institute. “There's no easy 
answer. There are so many variables,” 

James West of the U.S. Office of Energy 
and Minerals says the outlook is “not too 
clear for November and later. It looks as 
if it will be tight—perhaps not as tight as 
last year. We're hoping we don’t get the 
same early cold weather in the Midwest this 
year,” he adds. 

ORDINARY SCHEDULE 


Ordinarily fuel oil reserves would start 
growing now during warm weather months 
and would reach a peak in October prior to 
the heating season, Gasoline stocks normally 
peak in March prior to the summer driving 
season. 

However, as fuel supplies have tightened, 
this tidy schedule has started to go awry. 
Peak production schedules for fuel oll this 
spring had to be extended beyond optimum 
dates because of shortages. This threatened 
summer supplies of gasoline. 

If gasoline supplies run severely short late 
this summer, high levels of gasoline produc- 
tion will have to be extended into the fall, 
thus threatening the winter fuel-oll supply. 

Last winter, says Mr. Nespeco of the Na- 
tional Fuel Oil Institute, no regular fuel-oil 
customers were denied normal supplies. But 
a number of potential customers who wanted 
fuel on an emergency basis were turned 
down. 

FACTORS INVOLVED 


Analysts will be watching several areas, 
any one of which could either help improve, 
or worsen, the fuel-oil outlook, Among them: 

Imports. President Nixon has thrown open 
the gates to foreign oil in hopes of alleviating 
the energy squeeze. But very little oil may be 
available. 

Europe presently has most of the world’s 
unused refinery capacity. The continent's 
refineries primarily produce distillate ‘uel 
oils (like home heating oils) and high- 
sulfur residual oils of the type used in power 
plants. 

Stringent U.S. restrictions against high- 
sulfur oil will keep out Europe's residuals, 
and some analysts express doubts that Euro- 
peans will be willing to produce and sell 
much additional lightweight oil for U.S. use 
while Europe builds up massive surpluses of 
residuals, In Europe, residuals comprise 
about 30 percent of each barrel of refined oil. 
.. Weather. Most sources agree that if next 
winter is extremely cold there will be supply 
problems. Only the severity of those prob- 
lems is in doubt. 

Conservation. U.S. motorists could end the 
fuel squeeze overnight if they would more 
carefully ration their driving. Every gallon of 
gasoline saved this summer means another 
gallon of fuel oil available next winter. 

Natural gas. Supplies are expected to re- 
main unchanged from last year, when numer- 
ous industries were forced to shut down tem- 
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porarily because of gas shortages. Continued 
shortages will drive additional industries 
in search of fuel-oil substitutes. 

Public utilities. Rising electrical consump- 
tion is further squeezing supplies. Utilities 
have been forced by law to replace high- 
sulfur coal and residual oil with lighter, 
cleaner distillates, especially along the East 
Coast. 

For the customer, all of this certainly 
means higher prices as U.S. firms scramble 
in the crowded world markets for any avail- 
able oil. For homeowners in the Midwest and 
Northeast, it also may be a signal to fill your 
oil tanks now, before the cold weather rush 
begins. 


[From the Washington Post, June 7, 1973] 


CITIES Across UNITED STATES CUTTING FUEL 
UsE 


(By Susanna McBee) 


Caught in a tightening fuel pinch, cities 

across the country are paying skyrocketing 
prices for gasoline and heating oil, and some 
are cutting back on the use of municipal 
cars. 
“Unless the urgent fuel needs of the na- 
tion’s cities are immediately met, cities will 
be unable to perform their essential govern- 
mental functions and services,” the National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference of 
Mayors said this week. The League and Con- 
ference represent 15,000 municipalities. 

One city, San Antonio, Texas, began yester- 
day to reduce lighting in city buildings— 
including police and fire departments and 
libraries—by 50 per cent because of a short- 
age of natural gas, which fuels its municipal 
electric utility plant. 

San Antonio officials have set city building 
thermostats at 78 degrees, instead of the 
usual 70 to 72 degrees, to cut air conditioning 
costs. They have also shortened the hours 
that street lights are burning and have 
stopped lighting parks and ball fields that 
are not in use. 

In Seattle, Washington, the police depart- 
ment has cut by one hour the time that 
patrol cars are on the street during each 
eight-hour shift. Instead of driving, officers 
must walk beats during that hour. 

Other city departments have been ordered 
by Mayor Wes Uhiman to cut gasoline con- 
sumption by more than 15 per cent. His or- 
der came last month after the Union Oil Co. 
notified the city that its gasoline allocation 
of about 2.3 million gallons a year would be 
cut in 15 per cent. 

In Los Angeles, where municipal gasoline 
costs are expected to exceed $3 million this 
year compared with $2 million last year, all 
departments, including police, have been 
asked to double up on auto travel and cut 
gas use by at least 10 per cent. 

Purchasing Director Warren L. Lintz said 
the new policy means that police “will make 
one trip rather than two on non-emergency 
calls such as investigations.” 

Norfolk, Va., City Manager G. Robert House 
Jr. has asked department heads to recom- 
mend ways to cut gasoline consumption. He 
expects all departments except police and fire 
to make the cuts. . 

The city has asked for at least eight bids 
from gasoline suppliers and so far has re- 
ceived no definite bid. Its chief supplier last 
year, British Petroleum, has offered only a 
month-to-month allocation guaranteeing 
only 70 percent of what the city received in 
1972. 

Robert M. Martin, purchasing agent for 
Lynchburg, Va., faced with a ..25 per cent 
increase in regular-gasoline costs, has asked 
all city departments, including police and 
fire, to reduce nonessential travel. Firetruck 
drivers will no longer idle their engines for 
long periods, and police will not run their 
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engines while listening to thelr two-way 
radios, he said. 

So far city cutbacks seem relatively minor, 
and President Nixon's energy adviser, Charles 
J. DiBona, assured Congress yesterday that 
the fuel shortage will not interfere with es- 
sential municipal services. 

However, many cities are reporting that 
they are forced to pay gigantic price in- 
creases and are facing continuing shortages. 

Detroit, for example, paid 47 per cent more 
last month than it did in May, 1972, for gaso- 
line. “Our requirements for this month are 
covered only up to the 15th,” said Art Cope, 
commissioner of purchases and supplies. 
“Normally we're six-months ahead.” 

Carl Riedy, Detroit's representative in 
Washington, added, “We have no guarantee 
on price, no guarantee on delivery. The oil 
companies really have us over a barrel.” 

Cincinnati is paying 35 per cent more for 
gasoline this year than it did last year and 13 
to 35 per cent more for diesel fuels. 

Lakewood, Colo., a city of 120,000 people 
near Denver, Is so low on gasoline that it is 
sending its cars and trucks to local gas sta- 
tions, where they have to pay retail prices. 

City Administrator Walter C. Kane said 
Lakewood had a one-year contract with Gulf 
Oil Corp. signed last June, “but the com- 
pany reneged last November and said, ‘If you 
don't like it, you can sue us.’ Now we're down 
to 600 gallons for a fleet of 200 police cars 
and other vehicles, and there’s no other 
source In sight.” 

Philo Hutcheson, Gulf’s spokesman here, 
said the contract was dropped “because we 
had really critical supply problems.” Not- 
ing that a substitute Lakewood supplier had 
also stopped selling to the city because of 
supply problems, Hutcheson said Gulf “is 
taking another look” at picking up its old 
contract. 

The District so far has been unaffected by 
the fuel shortage except for a nearly 3.5-cent 
increase that the Metro bus system is paying 
for diesel fuel. 


“TAKE A NEIGHBOR TO WORK” 
DAY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, today is 
“Take a Neighbor to Work” day in Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Several months ago, the 50-member 
Teen Council of Foley’s Department 
Store submitted to the Honorable Louis 
Welch, mayor of Houston, a proposal for 
declaring 1 day as a carpool day in the 
city in order to focus the citizens’ at- 
tention on the city’s transit problems and 
involve them in a project highlighting 
the critical issue of urban transportation. 
The Teen Council has now been joined 
by a number of civic organizations, such 
as the League of Women Voters, Citizens 
Environmental Coalition, and the cham- 
ber of commerce, in making this day a 
success. 

The Houston-Galveston area has been 
designated by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency as one of this country’s 
urban areas with serious problems in 
meeting ambient air standards because 
of its transportation situation. I am 
pleased to see the citizens of this city 
make a community effort to become in- 
formed and the encouragement of every 
citizen to do something about it. Car- 
pooling is definitely a step in the right 
direction and I think that the city of 
Houston, and especially the Teen Coun- 
cil, should be highly commended for its 
efforts. 
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GENOCIDE—CRIME AND PUNISH- 
MENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
essential, when considering ratification 
of the Genocide Convention, that we un- 
derstand what specifically constitutes 
the crime of genocide. As spelled out in 
article III of the treaty, the following 
acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(ad) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 


Once it is understood what acts may 
be punished, the question that logically 
follows is one of who will be punished. 
Article IV states: 

Persons committing genocide or any of the 
other acts enumerated in article TIT shall be 
punished, whether they are constitutionally 
responsible rulers, public officials or private 
individuals. 

THE EMPHASIS IS ON “PERSONS” 


Clearly, the article stresses that per- 
sons, as opposed to governments, would 
be punished. However, it is the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to see that the cul- 
pable people are punished, be they con- 
stitutional rulers, public officials, or pri- 
vate individuals. Although it is doubtful 
that genocide could be carried out with- 
out the approval of the government of 
the country in which it took place, it is 
simply unrealistic to believe that a gov- 
ernment actually can be punished. 

Looking at this matter objectively, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
stated this year: 

There is nothing the international com- 
munity could effectively do to prevent and 
punish government-instigated genocide in 
any case. 


Of course, charges may be made «to 
the United Nations or to the Interna- 
tional Court at The Hague, but all that 
these bodies are usually able to do is 
bring moral pressure on the offenders. 
While a successor government could 
press charges against its previous gov- 
ernment’s officials for genocidal actions, 
there is no way to punish a government 
in power. 

The importance of the Genocide Con- 
vention is that it pledges those nations 
which have ratified it to look upon geno- 
cide as an incernational crime to be pre- 
vented anc punished. Over 75 other na- 
tions have already ratified this outstand- 
ing human rights document. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senate of the United 
States to delay no longer in assenting to 
this treaty. 


AMERICA’S NEED FOR EXPANDED 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
doubt if there is a single Member of this 
body who will dispute the claim that the 
United States has a great need for ex- 
panding its international trade. 

As our dollar difficulties deepen on for- 
eign exchanges, it becomes more impor- 
tant than ever that our trade reflect a 
favorable balance for this country in th 
months and years to come. 4 i 
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In recognition of this need, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Nixon administration has pro- 
posed a “Trade Reform Act of 1973” 
which includes sweeping recommenda- 
tions for meeting this difficult problem. 

Mr. President, while I recognize the 
need for expanded international trade 
and endorse the concept of freer trade 
abroad, I am also concerned with fair 
treatment for American products over- 
seas. In this connection, my most im- 
mediate concern is for the removal of 
some unfair restrictions which exist 
abroad against the sale of Arizona citrus 
products. 

And, Mr. President, while I have some 
reservations about certain portions of 
the Trade Reform Act, I recognize its 

“enormous importance to the future of our 
economy. Recently, I came across an ex- 
ceptionally well-written speech on the 
Trade Reform Act which I believe should 
be read by all Members of Congress. The 
speech, entitled “America’s Need for Ex- 
panded International Trade” was deliv- 
ered April 25 at Jefferson State Junior 
College in Birmingham, Ala., by Mr. J. 
Dapray Muir, assistant legal advisor for 
economic and business affairs in the State 
Department. I ask unanimous consent 
that this speech be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

America’s NEED FoR EXPANDED INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

As the President has remarked on so many 
occasions, the world has entered into a new 
era in which there are new mediums of in- 
ternational competition. Hopefully, war and 
preparations for war will become passe, and 
alliances and security arrangements will oc- 
cupy ever decreasing attention from our pol- 
icy planners and diplomats. 

Few governments are any longer dominated 
by elites who justify their position by. ex- 
pertise with arms. Most governments— 
whether Eastern or Western, whether capi- 
talist or communist—refiect the need of 
business and economics, for which markets 
and profits are more important than vic- 
tories and colonies. The new elites are moti- 
vated by the same objectives: domestic pros- 
perity and a high standard of living for their 
people. Attainment of these goals involves 
certain conditions, however, for which na- 
tions must increasingly compete. These in- 
clude access to raw materials, access to ad- 
vanced technology, access to capital invest- 
ment, high wages, and sufficient exports to 
sustain a favorable balance of payments. 

The United States is no exception to these 
conditions, but for the first time, it is re- 
quired to actively compete. No longer is 
“fortress America” economically feasible. The 
United States is no longer self-sufficient in 
a growing number of raw materials on which 
it depends. These include petroleum, alum- 
inum, chromium, natural gas, and lumber. 
Our technology is no longer unique and un- 
accessible. New steel processes only. recently 
being adopted for United States production 
were developed in Western Europe and are a 
part of their existing plant; the Japanese 
and French are well advanced in the design 
and development of computers; and the new- 
est developmental work in aviation, super- 
sonic transport, has been undertaken by a 
joint venture of England and France. Indeed, 
capital investment is no longer assured; 
domestic industries must compete for invest- 
ment dollars with business opportunities all 
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over the world, and, as in the case of steel, 
additional investment may be threatened 
where there is fear of increased imports of 
competitive products. Finally, our exports no 
longer pay for our imports. In 1972, our trade 
deficit exceeded $6 billion. 

These circumstances, most of which are 
new or at least of new proportions for the 
United States, pose a challenge to our very 
way of life. We can no longer be assured that 
our goods will be competitive in world mar- 
kets; that we can export sufficient quantities 
of goods to pay for the imports of raw ma- 
terials necessary to our economy; or that 
we will continue to have infinite quantities 
of reasonable priced energy. 

President Nixon has recognized these chal- 
lenges from the outset of his administra- 
tion. During the four years in which he has 
been in office, he has taken a number of im- 
portant steps to insure that the United 
States and our way of life can survive these 
major changes in circumstance. I am going 
to mention but a few. 

As the markets in Europe and Asia have 


“become increasingly competitive and in some 


cases protectionist, the President began to 
look around for new markets for American 
exports. He observed that two of the greatest 
economies in the world—that of the Soviet 
Union and of mainland China—were effec- 
tively barred to United States trade, by vir- 
tue of misunderstandings and legal con- 
straints which in many cases were no longer 
justified by evolving political relationships. 
In May of 1972, President Nixon personally 
visited the Soviet Union, and in his meet- 
ings with Brezhnev and Kosygin, ways of 
opening this vast market to United States 
goods were among the most important mat- 
ters discussed. It was agreed that a joint 
commercial commission would be established 
to explore means of developing trade be- 
tween these two countries. There quickly 
followed a trade mission to Moscow and 
Warsaw, and in October, 1972, an agreement 
was signed which seeks to eliminate the prin- 
cipal legal barriers to such trade and to 
develop a framework which would be con- 
ducive to increased commercial contacts be- 
tween these two great economies. Export- 
Import Bank credits were extended by the 
United States and a promise was made to 
seek repeal of 1948 legislation requiring dis- 
criminatory tariff treatment for products by 
the Soviet Union. In return, the Soviet Union 
would assure nondiscriminatory t..riff treat- 
ment for U.S. products, and would also facili- 
tate the operations of American companies 
seeking to do business in Moscow, including 
concessions relating to offices, employees, 
and settlement of commercial disputes. 

The importance of trade between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union cannot be overem- 
phasized; the Soviet Union is a reservoir of 
vast quantities of raw materials of interest 
to the U.S.; and its market potential for con- 
sumer type products and machines for mak- 
ing such products is immense. Its interest in 
our consumer type products and technology 
is reflected in the tableware factory being 
constructed with American machinery in 
Kiev; in addition, natural gas contracts are 
being considered by Occidental Petroleum. 

For these reasons, the nondiscriminatory 
tariff treatment for Russian products which 
is the precondition for the increased trade 
contemplated by the October Trade Agree- 
ment, and which the President has, in his 
Trade Reform Act of 1973, requested Con- 
gress to enact, are of great importance. 

The Trade Reform Act which was submit- 
ted by the President two weeks ago, is of 
great importance to American exports in an- 
other respect, as well. This Fall, negotia- 
tions for the liberalization of international 
trade will begin among the major trading 
countries in Geneva. While tariff duties on 
a number of products have been reduced 
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through negotiation over the past twenty- 
five years, there remain a number of tariff 
barriers of great concern to U.S. industries, 
and an increasing number of barriers to 
U.S. exports which do not involve tariff 
duties. These latter include practices rang- 
ing from quotas for certain U.S. products 
to customs practices which cause delay in 
shipments. The bill which the President has 
just submitted will give him the authority 
to negotiate with these countries for the 
elimination of such barriers—both tarlff and 
non-tariff. His power to independently nego- 
tiate mutual agreements as to tariffs would 
extend for five years; agreements as to the 
elimination of nontariff barriers, which 
usually involve complicated collateral con- 
siderations, would become effective only with 
the acquiescence of Congress, except for a 
few matters closely related to the assess- 
ment and collection of duties, which he 
would be entitled to adopt independently. 
This legislation will also empower the Presi- 
dent to take certain steps against imports 
from countries which unfairly discriminate 
against U.S. exports and from countries 
which obtain a competitive advantage in 
third-country markets by subsidizing ex- 
ports. While similar provisions have long 
been a part of our laws, the new act will 
expressly permit the exercise of such powers 
in the event of a balance of payments crisis 
and will otherwise make refinements and 
amendments necessary to increase their ef- 
fectiveness. 

In recent weeks, the President has also 
sent forward a message to Congress outlin- 
ing new policies with respect to our energy 
needs. As I mentioned earlier, the United 
States is required to import increasing quan- 
tities of petroleum from the Middle East and 
elsewhere. These imports entail important 
security considerations—the same considera- 
tions which led President Eisenhower in 1958 
to impose limitations on the quantities of 
petroleum which could be imported into the 
United States. For example, how would we 
protect, in case of an emergency, the vast 
numbers of tankers which will be required 
to ply extended sealanes between the United 
States and the Middle East? Now, however, 
new discoveries within the United States 
have been unable to keep up with increases 
in our demand for petroleum, so that in- 
creased imports are a necessity. In recogni- 
tion of this, the President has essentially 
terminated the quota limitations, admitting 
whatever quantities may be needed, In order 
to curb inflation, he has eliminated tariffs 
on petroleum, imposing only certain license 
fees on imports previously barred by the 
quotas. The President recognized, however, 
that our balance of payments situation, as 
well as the national security considerations 
which I have just mentioned, make it in- 
creasingly important to limit our dependence 
on foreign petroleum. For these reasons, he 
announced a major increase in funds for de- 
velopment of alternative sources of energy 
available domestically. These include geo- 
thermal sources, coal liquifaction and nu- 
clear fission and fusion. In the interim he 
has urged the simplification of licensing pro- 
cedures for new plants utilizing existing 
nuclear technology, and that for the interim, 
there should be greater reliance on coal, of 
which we have an abundance. To increase 
the development of domestic natural gas re- 
sources, he has requested that natural gas 
from newly discovered sources be permitted 
to be sold at unregulated, market prices, 
which will be somewhat higher than the cur- 
rent regulated price. This economic incen- 
tive should result in increased exploration by 
our domestic natural gas producers. 

Lastly, but not least in importance, he has 
urged a new “energy ethic”, in which con- 
servation will be part of the thinking of 
each and everyone of us, 
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The disparity of national interests with 
respect to exports and imports and with 
respect to access to raw materials is in- 
finitely preferable to armed confiict—let 
there be no misunderstanding, however, but 
that economic competition is no less real. 
What is at stake is our standard of living, 
our way of life, and for these reasons, regard- 
less of how remote international trade may 
seem, these initiatives are deserving of your 
interest and support. 


THANKS TO SUPPORTERS OF WALK 
A MILE FOR YOUR HEALTH DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
the past few months I have been involved 
in an effort to persuade Americans to get 
in shape and keep healthy. This effort 
will culminate next Sunday on Walk a 
Mile for Your Health Day. 

Preparations for this day, particularly 
the efforts to publicize it, involved work 
a Senator is not usually familiar with. 
The successful resu:ts we have had so 
far could not have been realized without 
the help of a number of people who 
contributed their expertise, their time, 
and their resources to further Walk a 
Mile for Your Health Day. 

First, eight of my distinguished col- 
leagues here in the Senate, of all political 
persuasions, took a few minutes last v. eek 
to walk here in Washington to demon- 
strate thei: commitment to health and 
hopefully to persuade others to do like- 
wise. Senators Harry F. BYRD, JR., LAW- 
TON CHILES, JACOB K. JAVITS, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, GEORGE MCGOVERN, GAYLORD NEL- 
SON, BOB PACKWOOD, STROM THURMOND 
and myself made the walk, and I am sure 
many others would have joined us had 
their schedules permitted it. 

The endorsements and assistance of 
four major health and fitness organiza- 
tions have also been of great value. The 
President's Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports, long known and respected 
for its many fitness and sports programs, 
received the idea for Walk a Mile for 
Your Health Day warmly and on short 
notice. Its director of information, V. L. 
Nicholson, was most helpful with advice 
and support. The American Heart Asso- 
ciation and two of its staff in New York, 
Paul Archambault and Irv Lewis, helped 
with an endorsement from executive di- 
rector William Moore, and with publicity 
advice and assistance. The American 
Medical Association through Howard Lee 
Cook, in Washington, expressed its offi- 
cial endorsement through Dr. Ernest B. 
Howard. The Amateur Athletic Union 
and its president, David Rivenes, were 
also enthusiastic and helpful. 

Two individuals also aided very sub- 
stantially with time, resources, anc ex- 
pertise. Robert Rodale, the respected 
publisher of health and other periodicals 
from Emmaus, Pa., was generous with 
his enthusiasm and support. Without his 
help, television publicity for the day 
would have been scanty. Jim Truelove, 
public service director for WRC-TV, the 
Washington-area NBC affiliate, was un- 
stinting with his advice and efforts to 
develop and execute a good radio and 
television publicity campaign. 
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Members of the press and the Senate 
Recording Studio also were of great as- 
sistance. 

Perhaps most thanks is due, however, 
to the young man who started the idea: 
Bruce Ruska, of Chatham, Mich., who 
was so inspired by a walk down a coun- 
try road last January that he wrote me 
a letter about it, suggesting the day. I 
liked the idea on the spot. 

To tell of these individuals and or- 
ganizations, I extend my gratitude. Hope- 
fully we will be able to continue this ef- 
fort next year to maintain an American 
interest in physical fitness and health. 


WILLIAM WARDER OF LAS VEGAS, 
N. MEX. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, earlier 
this month the Senate voted overwhelm- 
ingly to authorize several million dollars 
in Federal assistance to the arts in our 
country. I believe this historic event came 
about largely from the realization that 
our citizens have a largely untapped 
creative instinct often ignored in our 
educational institutions and in our 
homes. 

One person in the State of New Mexico 
has had a large role in awakening our 
residents to the importance of the cre- 
ative side of ourselves. Mr. William 
Warder, the artist-in-resident with the 
local schools in Las Vegas, N. Mex., un- 
der the National Endowment for the Arts 
has opened the spirits of our young peo- 
ple—reminding them of their potential 
as human beings. 

When Mr. Warder speaks of his work 
with the young people, he uses such 
phrases as “recognizing the creative na- 
ture of people,” “creativity should be de- 
veloped in each person—not only in the 
obvious arts, but in our thinking,” “the 
arts are more than just ‘frill’ to a school 
curriculum; more than just ‘subject mat- 
ter?” 

A recent report by the Office of Edu- 
cation was more than supportive of Bill 
Warder’s program in our State. I would 
like to quote from one segment of the 
report: 

This program has placed a more significant 
meaning of the function of an art program 
than do the existing concepts held by edu- 
cators or the agencies subsidizing this pro- 
gram. The meaning of an art program as 
presented in this report is essentially as a 
human development effort as opposed to the 
idea that art is a subject or an aesthetic 
area of experience or enrichment for peo- 
ple. The presentation has been that art is 
an opportunity for developing the really im- 
portant human trait of creativeness and in- 
dividuality which is so dismally neglected by 
the rest of the educational process. It has 
been presented less as art and more as life, 
less as artist and more as human being, so 
that the specifics of painting and painter 
are subordinated to the particular gift and 
nature of each individual. The result de- 
sired being the development of self-realiza- 
tion, dignity, self-worth, and personal pride. 


Bill Warder has had the thanks of his 
many students and colleagues for his 
contributions and for his philosophy of 


life. I would like to add my own appreci- 
ation at this time. 
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LAST VETERAN OF U.S. INDIAN 
WARS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day June 18, 1973, Fredrak Fraske, the 
last known surviving veteran of the In- 
dian Wars died in Chicago at the age of 
101. 

Mr. Fraske’s service antedated that of 
all 29 million American veterans alive 
today—one of every seven of the popula- 
tion—who are veterans of all wars past 
and present. 

Mr. Fraske symbolized the millions of 
people who came to this country seek- 
ing a better way of life and who were 
willing to expend their abilities toward 
that goal. 

It is after the guns fall silent that 
veterans like Fredrak Fraske returned to 
their homes and quietly assumed the 
responsibility to engage in a much 
greater endeavor—the struggle to bring 
peoples of divergent races and beliefs to 
live and cooperate together, and to elim- 
inate all remaining traces of venge- 
ance, acrimony, and bitterness. This is 
an endeavor in which this Nation is still 
deeply involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article that appeared in the 
Washington Post of June 21, 1973 on the 
passing of Fredrak Fraske be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last KNOWN VETERAN OF U.S. INDIAN Wars 
(By Jean R. Hailey) 

Frodrak W. Fraske, the last known surviv- 
ing veteran of the Indian wars, died Monday 
in Chicago. He had marked his 101st birth- 
day in March. 

Not a particularly talkative person, Mr. 
Fraske had more or less shrugged off the role 
he played in helping to serve his country. 

“The Indians weren't bad eggs. Not more 
than anyone else, other than they've been 
abused, They were very fine people. We had 
no serious trouble with them,” he said in a 
1966 interview. 

Actually, he was never involved in any 
major battle with Indians. He said about the 
“wildest” thing he had to say about the “Wild 
West, was that the soldiers and residents were 
not so tame. 

“Cheyenne was quite a wild town. Cowboys 
and soldiers going into town would get Into 
scrapes and shoot out all the lights, and gen- 
erally cause havoc,” he explained. 

Mr. Fraske had served at Fort Russell near 
Cheyenne. Born in Posen, Germany, he had 
immigrated to this country and enlistei in 
the Army at the age of 21 because he “needed 
a job” to help his mother support a family 
of seven. His salary then was $9 a month. 

He enlisted fora five-year term in 1894 but 
was discharged earlier than his full term in 
1897 because the Indians had become peace- 
ful by then. 

His discharge noted “service honest and 
faithful.” Most of his service was as a med- 
ical corpsman. He was a private in F Com- 
pany of the 17th Infantry Regiment. 

He recalled once that his unit was sent to 
Idaho in 1894 to send some Indians back to 
a reservation at Pocatello, and the mission 
was successful and peacefully accomplished. 
As Mr. Fraske said, there was “no shooting, 
no prisoners, and no trouble.” 

Mr. Fraske became a naturalized citizen 
after his discharge and worked as a painter 
until he was 65, when he was prohibited by 
union rules from climbing scaffolds. 
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He continued to work then as a building 
guard until he was 88. Almost blind at the 
time of his death, he had lived with his 
daughter, Lillian Fraske, in Chicago for many 
years. 

Although he remained in her home instead 
of going to a Veterans Administration 108- 
pital, he received special VA care. 

“He didn’t know too much about today’s 
world, When the men went up to the moon, 
he said, “What are they doing there? We 
aren't throwing garbage on their heads. Why 
don't we leave the moon alone,” Miss Fraske 
said, 

President Nixon, in a message to Mr. Fraske 
on his 100th birthday, said homage must be 
paid to “the heroes of the past whose sacri- 
fices made possible the America we have 
today.” 

Donald E, Johnson, administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, commented yesterday: 

“The death of Mr. Fraske marks the end of 
an era in our history It was men like Mr. 
Fraske whose gallant service to this nation 
helped to develop the West and unite our 
entire country into one nation—a citadel for 
free men,” 


THE DEATH OF MERCER BRISSEY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
month, the people of South Carolina lost 
an outstanding public servant, Coroner 
Mercer Brissey of Greenville. I knew 
Mercer for many years and he possessed 
all the qualities of leadership, integrity, 
and courage. His untimely and tragic 
death will be mourned by his friends and 
constituents for many years to come. 

An editorial about Mercer Brissey re- 
cently appeared in Insight, a magazine 
about Greenville County. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “‘Brissey Was One of the Best 
Liked Public Officials,” which appeared 
in the June issue of Insight magazine, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BrisseY Was ONE OF THE BEST LIKED PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS 

Mercer Brissey was one of Greenville’s most 
universally liked citizens who had attained 
public esteem over the years as a solid busi- 
ness man, a churchman, husband and father, 
a community leader who gave freely of his 
time and energies to many things, such as 
chairman of the March of Dimes for crippled 
children, as commissioner for the Wade 
Hampton fire district, and in his public 
capacity as coroner for Greenville County. 

He had been only a few months into his 
second term as county coroner, a job which 
required him, day and night, to view death in 
its many and ofttimes terrible forms at the 
scenes of violence and determine their 
causes, 

It was ironic that violence came to him for 
the last time in his life in early May, violence 
in the form of a brutal beating by four angry 
young long-haired men that might have con- 
tributed to his untimely death at the age of 
54. 

Brissey had been bothered by a heart ail- 
ment for nearly two years and was under a 
physician’s care when tragedy struck him at 
the garage and wrecker service he owned and 
operated with his brother in downtown 
Greenville. 

Brissey had, on that fateful morning, at- 
tended the trial of Highway Patrolman Paul 
Ferrell in the traffic death last Dec. 12 of 
Thomas A. Thackston as part of his duties as 
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coroner. When Ferrell was cleared of blame, 
Brissey crossed the courtroom to talk quietly 
with Thackston’s widow. It was a character- 
istic example of Brissey’s compassionate na- 
ture, which he had demonstrated on many 
occasions, 

Then, instead of returning to his office 
downstairs, he, for some reason, decided to 
drive over to his garage. 

Many say it was the finger of fate that 
pointed the way. 

The four angry young men drove up while 
Brissey was there. They demanded the auto- 
mobile belonging to one of them, a car that 
city police had ordered pulled in by Brissey’s 
wrecker service until the proper owner 
cleared it through the police department. 
Police had noticed two of the young men 
pushing the car on a road and, since neither 
of them could show a registration paper for 
it, the police ordered it pulled in. 

Brissey explained to the four callers that 
he could not let them take the car until 
they had cleared it with the police depart- 
ment. They argued and witnesses said they 
began cursing Brissey, who then ordered 
them to get off his property. Witnesses told 
police the men attacked Brissey, beating him 
with their fists, a two-by-four board and a 
broom handle. An employee went to help 
Brissey and he was also beaten, police said. 

When police arrived in response to an 
emergency phone call they blocked the car 
of the four men as they attempted to escape 
in it. Police said Brissey was bleeding about 
the head and face and told them, “Arrest 
them all.” He then collapsed without an- 
other word. He was pronounced dead at the 
emergency room upon arrival there. 

An autopsy revealed that Brissey had died 
of a heart attack following the fight. The 
four men were charged with murder in war- 
rants signed by city police and were re- 
leased on bonds set by Judge Frank Eppes 
pending trial. However, attorney Richard 
James, representing three of the accused, said 
it could not legally be more than simple as- 
sault since Brissey died of heart failure and 
that he intended to move later for a change 
of venue (to move the trial elsewhere) be- 
cause of prejudicial publicity. These are mat- 
ters to be ironed out by the circuit solicitor 
and judge and finally the jury. 

The accused men are Donnie Woodrow 
Galloway, 23, of Easley, who is represented 
by attorney G. Ross Anderson of Anderson; 
Larry Guy Adcox, 25, and Robert Carl Robin- 
son, 23, both of Easley, and Ferninande San- 
tana, 23, of Greenville and formerly of New 
York, who are represented by James and at- 
torney Jack Lynn. 

Immediately following his death Brissey 
was eulogized in a resolution by Greenville 
legislators and was passed by the South 
Carolina House and Senate describing him as 
a humanitarian of high character. The res- 
olution said Brissey “earned the admiration 
and respect of all those who knew and work- 
ed with him. He was a fine human being 
who cared deeply for his fellow man. The 
example he set as coroner for Greenville 
County will serve as a guide for all those 
who wish to pursue a career of public serv- 
ice.” 

Brissey’s secretary, Mrs. Marjorie R. Sum- 
‘mey, wrote feelingly to Insight’s editor: 
“Mercer Brissey was a wonderful employer 
as well as a sincere and honest coroner. It 
was my privilege to have been his secretary 
for only one year, but in that time I gained 
@ great respect for his stamina in spite of 
his heart condition. Let me say, too, that he 
felt great compassion for the families of 
each and every victim of crime or traffic. He 
took time in his busy schedule to write let- 
ters of personal condolences to as many fami- 
lies as he possibly could. No one man could 
have done more, and we all will miss him.” 
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This writer can add little but to echo those 
sentiments, having known and admired Mer- 
cer Brissey since boyhood, having grown up 
in the same neighborhood, played sandlot 
baseball with him and in later years felt a 
glow of pleasure every time our paths would 
cross in business or pleasure. He was a proud, 
courageous and useful man who deserved 
a better fate than the tragedy he met at the 
end of his life. 


PHASE 
TROL 
NEEDED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
adoption of an effective phase IV wage- 
price control program is one of the most 
urgent requirements before the country. 
Moreover, time is of the essence; we can- 
not afford delay. 

Prices continue to skyrocket upward 
both on the wholesale and retail level. 
The dollar continues to flutter down- 
ward—obviously because foreign insti- 
tutions and individuals are more disen- 
chanted than ever with U.S. capability 
to put its own house in order. Labor is 
growing more restive by the day as their 
real wages decline—a result of the fact 
that phases It and IN were much more 
effective in holding down wage increases 
than in holding down price increases. As 
a matter of fact, price increases acceler- 
ated during phase III. Since phase IIM 
was announced in January, consumer 
prices have risen at an annual rate of 
8.4 percent while wholesale prices have 
skyrocketed at an annual rate of 20.7 
percent. 

The Joint Economic Committee spent 
approximately 1 month in hearings on 
the subject of stabilization policy during 
the past year and the banking commit- 
tees of both Houses likewise invested 
heavily of their time in enacting legis- 
lation authorizing the President to im- 
pose controls. Yet, the problem continues 
unabated and, in some respects, is worse 
than ever. 

As I have said many times, this Nation 
cannot afford the kind of defective wage- 
price operation that we have tolerated 
from the administration. It is obvious 
to a great majority of competent ob- 
servers that a more complete, more equi- 
table and better enforced program must 
be put into effect as soon as possible. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a most interesting article 
in the June 23 issue of Business Week 
entitled, “Tougher But More Selective 
Controis.” Among other things, it states 
that the forthcoming controls will be 
more selective than before, concentrat- 
ing on industries showing major infla- 
tionary pressures, and that there will be 
more emphasis on actual price increases 
rather than on profit margins which un- 
der the previous programs proved too 
broad a net to limit sharp increases on 
specific items. The article also indicates 
that the investigation and enforcement 
aspect of the program will be beefed up 
and that IRS has added 1,000 new staff. 

If these predictions are true, they are 
welcome. All the evidence that I have 
seen indicates that the program up to 
now has been much too weakly enforced. 


IV WAGE-PRICE CON- 
PROGRAM URGENTLY 
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Violations are widespread and follow-up 
is most inadequate. So far as profit mar- 
gins are concerned, they, too have been 
a failure. Clearly, they have not pre- 
vented sharp increases on important 
commodities and they give rise to addi- 
tional inequity in the sense that they 
permit the bigger company much greater 
freedom to increase individual prices 
than the little fellow. 

In respect to concentrating on the 
problem areas, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has recommended on numerous 
occasions that any wage-price program 
must concentrate on the large units for 
the obvious reason that they have tre- 
mendous market power, and on those 
other industries that give rise to par- 
ticular problems. Lumber is a case in 
point. I would hope that the administra- 
tion comes to recognize the validity of 
this approach. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOUGHER BUT MORE SELECTIVE CONTROLS 

As President Nixon's battered wage-price 
controllers take advantage of the 60-day 
freeze to design Phase IV, the outlines of 
control policy are still more shadow than 
substance. But there are already some sug- 
gestions of what businessmen may be living 
with: 

Exceptions to the price freeze may be 
easier to get than they were in the 1971 
freeze because the economy is tighter now. 

The freeze itself may be ended selectively 
instead of across the board and all at once. 

Phase IV price controls will be more selec- 
tive than before, concentrating on industries 
that show major inflationary pressures. 

There will be more emphasis on actual 
price increases than on the profit-margin 
rule, which under Phases II and III allowed 
price hikes within certain limits that left a 
lot of discretion to businessmen. 

Formal consultations on the new controls 
effort will begin next week, with a meeting 
scheduled for Tuesday at the office of Herbert 
Stein, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and a member of the Cost of Living 
Council. The guest list now includes a wide 
cross-section of the economics profession: 
Hendrik Houthakker, former Republican CEA 
member; Paul McCracken, Nixon’s first CEA 
chairman; Alan Greenspan, president of 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co. and an adviser 
to President Nixon; Arthur Okun, CEA chair- 
man under President Johnson; Kermit Gor- 
don, CEA member under President Ken- 
nedy; Arnold Weber, CLC executive director 
during Phase I; and C. Jackson Grayson, Jr., 
head of the Price Commission on Phase IJ. 
The meeting, scheduled from 10:30 a. m. to 
3:30 p. m., probably will -include other Ad- 
ministration insiders. 

The responsibility. The ultimate form of 
Phase IV, of course, will be up to the Presi- 
dent, apparently with considerable advice 
from his new key White House adviser, Mel- 
vin Laird (page 97). But the tough job of 
designing the program and clarify the options 
remains under John Dunlop, director of the 
CLC. Indications are that Dunlop will dele- 
gate some of the price-policy tasks to a new 
and relatively unknown official: John W. Lar- 
son, A 37-year-old former White House official 
with an undergraduate degree in economics, 
Larson was about to leave Washington this 
month to return to his California law prac- 
tice when Dunlop flagged him down. 

CLO insiders were not certain how 
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much authority Larson might be given, but 
speculation ranged from the job of coordinat- 
ing consultations during the development of 
Phase IV to a much more sweeping role in 
administering the newly evolving price 
policy. In recent months, Larson has earned 
Dunlop’s respect for shaping one of Phase 
III's few successes, the effort to turn lumber 
prices down by federal action to boost 
supply. Before that, Larson worked as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior and, briefly, as 
chief of staff for Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz in his capacity as counselor to the Presi- 
dent on natural resources. 

Larson's approach to controls seems to 
parallel that of his likely new boss, Dunlop. 
He prefers to work out inflationary problems 
primarily on an industry-by-industry basis, 
once the fundamentals of fiscal and monetary 
policy have been set properly. 

Collecting data. Meanwhile, the raw ma- 
terial on which the price controllers will base 
their Phase IV decisions is filtering into 
Washington. It comes from quarterly reports 
(form CLC-2), which the nation’s 800 larg- 
est companies—those with sales of $250- 
million or more—had to file with the CLC 
by June 21. To supplement this, CLC has 
ordered 2,300 smaller companies, with sales of 
$50-million or more, to file similar data by 
June 30. 

This information goes to the CLC’s Office of 
Price Monitoring, where it will be used to get 
a better fix on where inflationary pressures 
are worst and to help launch Nixon’s promised 
“profit sweep” to find violators of the Phase 
III rules. By mid-July, says Bert Concklin, 
head of the freeze operations, Internal 
Revenue Service investigators will be check- 
ing facts and books at corporate headquar- 
ters. IRS has 3,000 field men to do this work, 
1,000 of them recently added to its staff. 

Two industries—chemicals and electrical 
machinery—already have been mentioned as 
candidates for price roll-back orders. Others, 
say some Washington sources, include rubber, 
fertilizer, nonferrous metals, manmade 
textiles fibers, and paper. 

New approach, As Phase IV materializes, it 
is certain to involve new rules and perhaps 
new regulatory bodies in specific problem ia- 
dustries. Part-time Presidential adviser John 
B. Connally said Wednesday that Phase IV 
may involve “a different approach this time.” 
He went on, “I think mandatory controls 
might well be placed on various industries 
where the greatest problems exist over a long 
period of time.” 

Economists have been saying for months 
that the current siege of inflation is reminis- 
cent of the early Korean War period, when an 
industry-by-industry approach to price sta- 
bilization was imposed. And though no one 
in the Administration is talking about price- 
setting item by item, the idea of looking at 
key industry prices rather than profit mar- 
gins seems to be gaining favor. Says one top 
CLC official: ‘‘There’s a lot more interest in 
that than there used to be. The other way 
didn’t work.” 

The fate of the profit-margin rule is the 
big question. Created in the early days of 
Phase II, the current version generally for- 
bids companies to boost average prices by 
more than 1.5%, since the bezinning of Phase 
III, if the increases push profit margins 
above the average of the best of several re- 
cent fiscal years. 

The CLC may yet find a way to salvage 
this or to tailor it to fight inflation better in 
specific industries. The controllers could, for 
instance, force business to swallow cost in- 
creases from the past that have so far not 
been funneled into their price structures. 
Base-period constraints could be tightened 
in sectors that have jogged the price indexes. 
And the 1.5% price increase exemption— 
which allows companies to raise average 
prices by this amount with no profit con- 
straint—may be erased from the books. 
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The freeze rules. As for the freeze ttself, 
Officials under James W. McLane started 
quickly to spew forth rules. They rejected a 
total takeover of the freeze I regulations, al- 
though most of the 1971 rules probably will 
be disinterred for freeze II. But to avoid a 
painful burst of inflation once the freeze is 
over, its demise may be selective, industry by 
industry, depending on where inflation pres- 
sures are worst. And even while it remains 
in effect, the controllers will be more willing 
to grant exemptions and exceptions than 
they were last time around. In the first 
freeze, the hard-nosed CLC allowed only five 
exemptions out of 6,000 requests. “There will 
have to be more this time because the econ- 
omy is tighter,” says McLane, “but a freeze 
is a freeze.” 

McLane has already set up a national net- 
work of freeze enforcers and interpreters in 
58 district IRS offices, and he hopes to clear 
his desk of new requests for exemptions and 
exception requests every three or four days. 
He plans a daily flow of new rulings in the 
form of the familiar Phase I Q&As. So far 
this workload has meant weekends anc 14- 
hour days for the CLC official and key staffers, 
in new offices across the street from the CLC 
headquarters in downtown Washington. 

Problem cases. During the freeze’s first 
week, no exceptions or exemptions were 
granted by the Freeze Policy Group, which 
meets daily at 5 p.m. to help McLane clear 
problem cases. The policy group, with CLC 
Director Dunlop as chairman, includes Mc- 
Lane, CEA member-designate Gary Seevers, 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Edgar Fiedler, 
Assistant Agriculture Secretary Don A. Paarl- 
berg, and Assistant Commerce Secretary-des- 
ignate Sidney Jones, 

The high-legel attention that CLC is giv- 
ing daily to exemption requests points up the 
concern of key officials about imposing a 
rigid freeze on markets that are already 
strained by demand pressures. Concern dur- 
ing the first phase of the freeze is focused 
particularly on food. Although the freeze 
rules seem to leave prices free at the farm 
gate, the clamp on prices after the first sale 
has in essence placed a freeze on primary 
producers, too. In effect, nobody will buy them 
to resell at a loss, Officials fear that this 
rule may prove a serious handicap for some 
fresh fruit and vegetable producers whose 
products usually hit a seasonal price peak in 
August. 

CLC analysts are also worried about poul- 
try, which they contend was caught by the 
freeze at a price below producer costs. Meat 
prices, under a special ceiling well before 
the freeze, are another worry for planners. 
According to some reports, these prices are 
already bumping the ceilings, cattle are being 
held off the market, and meat shortages are 
feared. Says Kenneth Fedor, economist in 
charge of policy review for the freeze group, 
“There are a lot of stories about problems, 
but it’s tough to get facts.” 


SOLOMON BLATT, SPEAKER OF THE 
SOUTH CAROLINA HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, when 
the 1973 session of the South Carolina 
General Assembly adjourns in a. few 
days, the distinguished speaker’ of the 
house of representatives, Solcmon Litatt, 
will retire from his presiding position. 

He will continue his valuable service as 
a representative from Barnwell County 
which Legan in 1933, but he will conclude 
a record 33 years as presiding officer. Al- 
though Speaker Blatt and I did not al- 
ways agree on all issues he has made 
great contributions to the welfare and 
progress of South Carolina during a long 
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and distinguished career of public 
service. 

His outstanding record of leadership 
has made our State a better place in 
which to live and work. In times of de- 
pression, war, and development, his guid- 
ance and his forceful insistence on con- 
stitutional principles and fiscal sound- 
ness have shepherded our legislative 
deliberations. 

When Solomon Blatt came to the State 
legislature in the depression year of 1933, 
the State budget was $6 million. As an 
illustration of the development of South 
Carolina during the intervening years, 
the appropriations bill which Speaker 
Blatt signed recently authorizes spend- 
ing of more than $900 million. Through- 
out this growth in State spending and 
resources, fiscal responsibility has been 
the benchmark for legislative consider- 
ations. Speaker Blatt has been one of the 
staunchest adherents to that quality of 
State monetary planning. 

His record at the helm of the South 
Carolina. House surpasses that of any 
other legislative presiding officer in the 
Nation. The merit of his service has xept 
him at the speaker’s post since 1937, with 
the exception of 4 years. 

Solomon Blatt was born February 27, 
1896, in Barnwell County. A lawyer, he 
was graduated from the University of 
South Carolina Law School and served 
on the University of South Carolina Law 
Board of Trustees for many years, Prior 
to entering the legislature, Mr. Blatt 
served on the staff of Gov. Ibra C. Black- 
wood of South Carolina. It was a first 
step into public life, leading toward his 
distinguished legislative career. Two 
years after entering the house he was 
elected speaker pro tempore and 2 years 
later, speaker. 

Mr. Blatt has had an exemplary career 
throughout his tenure as speaker. Not 
only his home county but the legislature 
and the entire State will benefit from his 
continued service in the House. His 
strong voice and wise counsel are bound 
to be a major part of debate and deliber- 
ation for years to come. 

Mr. President, a number of newspaper 
articles and editorials have been pub- 
lished recently about Mr. Blatt and his 
retirement as speaker of the South Car- 
olina House of Representatives. I ask 
unanimous consent that several of these 
articles be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
They are as follows: “Blatt Scans Long 
Years in State House,” The News and 
Courier, Charleston, S.C., April 8, 1973; 
“Sol Blatt To Lay Down House Gavel,” 
The State, Columbia, S.C., May 3, 1973; 
“Blatt Resigns Speaker’s Post,” The 
Greenville News, Greenville, S.C., May 3, 
1973; “Blatt Resigns Speaker’s Post,” 
The News and Courier, May 3, 1973; 
“Blatt To Resign As House Speaker After 
34 Years,” The Columbia Record, Colum- 
bia, S.C., May 3, 1973; “Blatt To Put 
Down Gavel But To Remain in House,” 
Charleston Evening Post, Charleston, 
S.C., June 6, 1973; “Blatt Will Not Quit 
House, Gives Up Speaker's Seat,” Green- 
ville Piedmont, Greenville, S.C., June 6, 
1973; “Blatt Will Not Play Dead,” The 
State, Columbia, S.C., June 7, 1973; 
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“Blatt Delivers Farewell as Speaker of 
South Carolina House,” The Spartan- 
burg Herald, Spartanburg, S.C., June 7 
1973; “Blatt To Bow Out as House 
Speaker,” The News and Courier, 
Charleston, S.C., June 7, 1973; “Down as 
Speaker, But He'll Be There,” the Spar- 
tanburg Herald, Spartanburg, S.C., Sune 
8, 1973; “Blatt’s Farewell Speech Reflects 
South Carolina Progress,” The State, 
Columbia, S.C., June 8, 1973. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston, News & Courier, Apr. 
8, 1973] 
BLATT Scans LONG YEARS IN State HOUSE 


Cotums1a.—Rep. Solomon Blatt, D-Barn- 
well, said Tuesday he would resign at the end 
of this legislative session as speaker of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives, a 
position he has held for 32 years, longer 
than any other legislator in the history of 
the United States. 

Blatt, in an exclusive interview with The 
Associated Press, said, “In the 78 years I 
have lived, I have lived up to my word. And, 
although I am going to submit my resigna- 
tion, I do it against the wishes of a great 
majority of the House of Representatives.” 

Blatt was referring to an announced agree- 
ment made with Rep. Rex Carter, D-Green- 
ville, the House Speaker pro tempore in the 
fading days of the 1972 session. Carter had 
said he would challenge Blatt for the speak- 
er's post. The two men agreed that Blatt 
would be unopposed for the speakership in 
1972, but that the veteran Democratic law- 
maker from Barnwell County would step 
down at the end of the 1972 session. 

There have been reports that pressure 
from some House members had convinced 
Blatt to reconsider his agreement. 

But, in the interview he said: 

“when I submit my resignation as speaker, 
I do it because the load has become heavy. 
It has been heavier in the past, but in my 
younger days I was able to carry a larger 
load on my shoulders without feeling any 
pain. 

“Secondly, I have been advised by my phy- 
siclans that I should lighten my load at my 
age. I say I have no fear of defeat. God has 
been good to me by letting me live to 78 
years of age. And my people of Barnwell 
County have been good to me by returning 
me so many times to office. My colleagues 
have been so good to me, by pledging their 
support and by electing me speaker so many 
times. I have been speaker longer than any 
man in the history of the United States, and 
what I am told, longer than any man in the 
history of the world. 

“I feel honored by being speaker, and I 
hope that I have in some way, during my 
years here, made a contribution to the prog- 
ress of my state and the welfare of its citi- 
zens. This was my ambition, and this I have 
tried to do. And when I do step down, I do 
not want to get on the floor of the House 
and play dead. I am going to be an active 
man on that floor, having a good time fight- 
ing for that which I believe to be right, and 
fighting to kill that which I believe should 
die.” 

Blatt, seated behind his large desk in his 
State House office, looking far, far younger 
than his 78 years, and attired nattily in a 
pin-stripped blue suit, and a wide dark blue 
tie, also talked of many other things in the 
far-ranging interview. 

Here are the questions and here are the 
answers from the lawmaker who first was 
elected to the House of Representatives 40 
years ago. 

On his pending resignation as House 
Speaker: 

“Never a day passes that I do not receive 
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a telephone call asking me not to step down. 
Never a day passes that someone doesn’t 
come into this office and ask me not to 
resign. I believe 80 per cent of my colleagues 
in the House want me to remain as speaker. 
I have always tried to be fair. I have been 
fair to the blacks in the House and to the 
Republicans. I have learned that a good 
Democrat and a good Republican always 
vote the same way. A bad Democrat and a 
bad Republican always vote the same way.” 

On welfare: 

“When I first entered the political field, 
the poor were taken care of very poorly by 
the counties, in poor homes where they were 
furnished a house and some wood and some 
food. But back in those days, the children 
cared more for their parents, apparently, 
than we find in many instances at this 
time. Whatever a son had he was willing 
to help his mother and father and was will- 
ing to divide with them. There is now much 
more effort to take care of those in need, 
but in doing so I am afraid they are taking 
care of some who are not in need.” 

Blatt continued, “I oppose providing for 
those who can take care of themselves. I 
would vote for any reasonable tax to take 
care of anyone who was hungry and unable 
to earn a livelihood. I would support any 
reasonable tax to provide clothing for the 
naked, if they were not capable. I would also 
provide any medical attention for those who 
could not provide it for themselves. But, 
I see in a number of instances people get- 
ting aid who are capable of providing for 
themselves. I see people driving up in big 
cars and then buying food with food stamps. 
I think this is wrong.” 

On a recent House approved bill to ex- 
empt prescription drugs from the state sales 
tax: 

“I don’t believe a single member of the 
General Assembly should be exempted from 
paying a sales tax on medicine. There should 
be exemptions for those who are needy, but 
not for those who can pay. However, the 
majority of the House voted for this blanket 
exemption. I am getting an exemption on 
prescription drugs now because I am over 
65 years of age, but I think that it is wrong. 
I can afford it, and I should pay it. If some 
of those over 65 can’t afford it, they should 
be exempt.” 

On politics: 

“A politician has got no business holding 
public office, he should be a statesman. But, 
politics has been in government ever since 
there has been a government, and it always 
will be. Politics was played back in 1933 when 
I first came here. 

“We had men who kept their ears at- 
tuned to the ground to listen to the songs 
being sung by the people back home and 
they voted accordingly. They didn’t vote on 
the actual situation, I mean that which is 
right and that which is wrong. The younger 
generation seems to be more liberal than the 
politicians in those days. Remember, it is 
conservatism that builds the bank that pro- 
vides the funds, that which was stored away, 
that takes care today of the old, the needy 
and the sick.” 

On race relations: 

“There have been substantial changes in 
this field, and it is proper that some changes 
be made. The pity about it is that we didn't 
on our own make these changes without 
being forced into the position of making 
the changes, 

“T have observed the conduct of the blacks 
in the legislature, and one or two of them 
have done an outstanding job. They have 
made quite a contribution to the progress 
of this state. But, some minority groups, 
some I said, are trying to go too far, too fast. 
My philosophy of life is that a man should 
be allowed to travel as far down the road 
of life as his ability, his character, his dedi- 
cation and his integrity will allow him 
to go. 
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“There should be no road biocks in his 
path as he walks the road of life, I don’t 
think I should be forced to accept anyone 
in my law firm, if I don’t want them there. 
I know better who will help my lew firm, 
than someone in Columbia or in Washing- 
ton, They could hurt my business, and this 
could keep me from making as large a Con- 
tribution as I wished to my government.” 


{From the Columbia State, May 3, 1973] 
SoL Barr To Lay Down House GAVEL 
(By Robert M. Hitt III) 

House Speaker Solomon Blatt showed the 
emotions behind the man Wednesday night 
at a testimonial dinner in his honor at the 
Wade Hampton Hotel. 

‘The speaker was visibly moved during & 
filmed presentation of his illustrious career 
as an influential legislator prepared by 

The dinner was sponsored by friends and 
colleagues of the speaker in recognition of his 


as a man of unimpeachable integrity who 
has “always been a man of high ee ang r 


He has not only been incorruptible in 
nancial but in his fidelity of principle.” 

Russell said, “Whether you agree with him 
or not you have to respect the integrity of 
his views.” 

Blaft jumped to his feet at the end of 
Russell's address to hug his old friend and 
colleague. 

Seated next to his lovely wife, Ethel, Blatt 
was physically moved and strained to hold 
back his emotions during Russell's talk. 

Gov. John C. West rose to tell the audience, 
consisting of congressmen and friends of the 
speaker, that a building to be built in the 
capitol complex will be named after the 
speaker. The governor also presented Blatt 
with a certificate that replicates the plaque 
that will be placed in the bulding. 

Blatt rose to respond and said, “I'm about 
the happiest man in the world. This night is 
the night of nights—this honor will stay with 
me until day is no more.” 

‘The Barnwell lawmaker also told the group, 
“I will tender my resignation in July so that 
my successor can be elected before the ses- 
sion adjourned.” 

Speaker Pro Tempore Rex L. Carter called 
“Mr. Speaker” more than a legend in his 
own time and praised him as a “leader of gen- 
erations after generations of members of the 
House of Representatives.” 

The dinner was highlighted by a film pre- 
pared by former Charleston News and Courier 
reporter John K. Cauthen. The biographical 
report detailed the life of “Mr. Speaker” be- 
ginning with his father, Nathan Blatt, who 
was a Russian immigrant. It told the story of 
how a Blackville native rose to the heights 
of the most powerful and influential legis- 
lator in the history of South Carolina. The 
film is to be broadcast on SCETV today at 
9:30 p.m. and rebroadcast on Sunday. 


{From the Greenville News, May 3, 1973] 
BLATT RESIGNS SrPEAKER’s POST 
(By Douglas Mauldin) 

CoLumBra—His voice choking with emo- 
tion, Solomon Biatt tendered his expected 
resignation as speaker of the House Wednes- 
day night to set the stage for election of a 
successor before the current legislative ses- 
sion ends. 

Speaker Pro Tem Rex L. Carter of Green- 
ville, who has waited in the wings for 16 
years for the chance to become speaker is 
virtually assured of winning the election. 

“All good things must come to an end,” 
Blatt said haltingly at the climax of a testi- 
monial dinner attended by a host of state 
and federal dignitaries and legislators in 
honor of his impending retirement. 
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“I will at the request of my family and 
doctor tender my resignation during this 
session, effective in July, so my successor may 
be elected before adjournment.” 

“As I retire as speaker, I do so with the 
knowledge that I have never done a single act 
reflecting discredit on me, my family and 
friends. I hope I have contributed to the 
progress of this state.” 

Blatt, in his 34th year as speaker, has served 
longer as head of a legislative body than any- 
one in the history of the country. 

‘The son of a Russian immigrant, he was 
elected to the House in 1932 from Barnwell 
County and forged his way to the top where 
he earned a reputation for fiscal stability and 
as a tough but fair fighter. 

Gov. John C. West announced that a new 
buiiding in the state capital complex will be 
named in honor of the 77-year-old Blatt and 
will have a suitable plaque calling attention 
to his years of public service and dedication. 

The retirement dinner, carried statewide 
live on the South Carolina Educational Tele- 
vision Network, featured a 25-minute film on 
Biatt’s life and an address by U.S. Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals Judge Donald 5S. 
Russell, former governor and president of the 
University of South Carolina. 

Biatt’s resignation was in keeping with an 
agreement reached between him and Carter 
two years after the Greenville lawmaker 
had begun efforts to unseat the long-time 
speaker. 

The speaker appeared to be overcome with 
the outpouring of tributes from a broad sec- 
tion of government leaders, state and federal 
judges, and state legislators who joined hun- 
dreds of his friends for the affair. 

“I thank you for the bright light of this 
night,” Blatt said in an emotion-ridden voice, 
“I pray I'm worth all of this.” 

Russell, who first knew Blatt when the 
former was law clerk for the late Gov. James 
F. Byrnes offered glowing tributes to the 
speaker, calling him a man of heart, emotion, 
strong character, principle and fairness. 

While Blatt was an outstanding lawyer, 
Russell said at one point, that was never 
his prime interest. What was his calling, 
Russell said was “being a public servant, to 
contribute to the betterment and improve- 
ment of the state. 

“When he decided to dedicate his life to 
public service, he didn’t pick the palm with- 
out dust. He went into the pit of politics 
to fight it out. There's where he’s been ever 
since.” 

Russell said the speaker was a man of un- 
impeachable principle whose reputation was 
fairness to all regardless of the consequences. 
“He never had pliability of principle,” the 
judge said. “Not only is he uncorruptable 
financially, but greater honor to him, in- 
corruptible in his fidelity to principle. 

He has always been true to his principles, 
whether you agree with him or not, you have 
to respect the integrity of his views.” 

Russell said South Carolina has maintained 
a balanced state budget over the years in 
large measure because of Blatt, who got a 
House rule passed requiring expenditures to 
be within expected revenues before the gen- 
eral appropriations bill passed. 

“He is not faint hearted,” Russell con- 
tinued, “he is your friend day in and day 
out, with you always.” 

Blatt was also described as a “friend and 
ae hall of the University of South Car- 
olina. 

“Maybe there never will be another Sol,” 
Russell said, “but the wishes of all of South 
Carolina is there may be another.” 

Gov. West praised Blatt in brief remarks 
on behalf of the people “for all your long and 
dedicated service” in announcing plans for 
the Biatt state office building. He sald the 
building will be “physical evidence of the 
Blatt legend.” 

Rep. Carter, presiding at the dinner called 
Blatt, “a man more than legend in our time, 
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firm, kind, fearless, honorable, faithful pre- 
siding officer.” 

The speaker pro tem said It was “beyond 
the realm of possibility” to put in words 
what Blatt had meant to the state in 40 
years of public service, most of which has 
been as speaker. 

He praised the speaker for having a “max- 
imum of integrity and impartiality” and said 
it has been his proud honor to serve beside 
him. 

{From the News and Courier, May 3, 1973] 
BLATT RESIGNS SPEAKER’s Post 


Co_ums1a.—Veteran South Carolina House 
Speaker Solomon Blatt Wednesday night an- 
nounced his resignation from the post he 
had held for 34 years. 

Blatt, who has been speaker of the South 
Carolina House longer than any other state 
House speaker has held a similar post, said 
his resignation was effective in July of 
1973 so that the House may elect his suc- 
cessor. 

The announcement came at a testimonial 
dinner here for the veteran speaker. A 25- 
minute film of Blatt’s life was shown and 
US. Circuit Judge Donald Russell delivered 
the main address. 

Blatt’s resignation paves the way for 
Speaker Pro Tem Rex L. Carter, D-Greenville, 
to become the next speaker of the South 
Carolina House. 

Blatt's resignation was the result of an 
agreement with Carter some two years ago. 
Carter had announced that he would run 
against Blatt for the speaker's job but after a 
meeting an agreement was reached that Blatt 
would step down this year if Carter agreed 
not to oppose him in 1971, 

“All good things must come to an end,” 
Blatt said, “I will, at the request of my family 
and my doctor tender my resignation during 
the session effective in July so my successor 
can be elected before adjournment.” 

“As I retire as speaker I did so with the 
knowledge that I have never done a single act 
reflecting discredit on me, my family or my 
friends,” he said, “I hope I’ve contributed to 
the progress of this state.” 

Gov. John C. West said that a new build- 
ing in the capitol complex was being named 
after the Barnwell lawmaker, who was first 
elected to the House from Barnwell county 
in 1933. 


{From the Columbia Record, May 3, 1973] 


A South Carolina institution will be gone 
next year when House Speaker Solomon 
Blatt steps down from the post he’s held 
34 years. 

Blatt formally announced his resignation 
last night from the job as speaker of the 
South Carolina House of Representatives. 
Blatt, who has been in the House from 
Barnwell county since 1933, said his resigna- 
tion would be effective in July, to give the 
House a chance to choose his successor. 

Blatt has been speaker of the House longer 
than any other House speaker in America. 
The announcement of his resignation came 
at a testimonial dinner led by US. Circuit 
Judge Donald Russell and various other law- 
makers and judicial officials. 

Blatt's resignation paves the way for 
Speaker Pro Tem Rex L. Carter, D-Green- 
ville, to become the next speaker of the 
South Carolina House. 

Carter had announced two years ago that 
he would oppose Blatt for speaker. Blatt has 
been without opposition since 1953. The two 
men met and agreed that Blatt would step 
down as speaker in 1973 if Carter would 
agree not to run against him in 1971. 

“All good things in life must come to an 
end,” Blatt said yesterday. “I will, at the re- 
quest of my family and my doctor, tender 
my resignation during the session effective 
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in July so my successor can be elected before 
adjournment.” 

“As I retire as speaker, I do so with the 
knowledge that I have never done a single 
act refiecting discredit on my family or 
friends,” ke said. “I hope I've contributed 
to the progress of this state.” 

Blatt, the son of Russian Jewish immi- 
grants, is 77. 


[From the Charleston Evening Post, June 6, 
1973] 
Biatr To Pur Down Gavet Bur To REMAIN 
In HOUSE 


CoLumsr1A.—Solomon Blatt, who in the 34 
years he has presided over the South Caro- 
lina House has become a political institution 
in the Palmetto State, today formally ten- 
dered his resignation as Speaker. 

Blatt, in an emotional farewell address at 
a joint session of the General Assembly, said 
his resignation would be effective at mid- 
night July 31. 

He said that in submitting his resignation 
as Speaker today, “I conclude a phase of 
my public service with a full heart, with 
fond recollections, with love for my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate, and with 
deep satisfactions outweighing, I hope, the 
mistakes of which I have been guilty.” 

The House chamber was packed with law- 
makers, government officials, educators, rel- 
atives and long-time friends of the 77-year- 
old Barnwell attorney. 

He suggested to the House that they pro- 
ceed immediately with the mechanics of 
electing a new Speaker “so that the office 
will be filled in the event the House adjourns 
prior to the effective date. 

“I want it certain that we will have an 
elected Speaker who will take the oath of 
office upon my retirement,” he said. “The 
oath of office can be given to the Speaker the 
day following my resignation upon his elec- 
tion prior to that date.” 

Blatt said while he is stepping down as 
Speaker, he will not resign from the House 
and will be a candidate for re-election as 
representative from Barnwell County next 
year. 

“I will be on the floor and will not play 
dead,” he said. “I shall be an active repre- 
sentative of the people.on the floor of the 
House and I will continue to give every ounce 
of my strength to do those things which I 
believe to be in the best interest of the people 
of South Carolina.” 

Blatt had praise for the many members of 
the House with whom he has served since 
he was first elected in 1933. 

He offered his full cooperation to his suc- 
cessor, saying he was sure that the new 
Speaker “will receive the same measure of 
confidence and cooperation as I have ex- 
perlenced from the members of the House 
and the people of South Carolina.” 

Rep. Rex Carter, D-Greenville, presently 
the speaker pro tempore, is the only an- 
nounced candidate for the post Blatt is leav- 
ing. 


{From the Greenville Piedmont, June 6, 
1973] 


Buatt Witt Nor Qurr Houser, GIVES UP 


SPEAKER’s SEAT 
(By Robert Green) 

CoLumMsBrIA,—Solomon Blatt announced to- 
day that he would resign July 31 as speaker 
of the South Carolina House, a post he has 
held longer than anyone in Palmetto state 
history, but would remain a member of the 
legislature. 

In a dramtic speech to both houses of the 
General Assembly, the 77-year-old Blatt said 
he will be a candidate for reelection and 
“will be on the floor and will not play dead.” 

His announcement fulfilled a pledge made 
Nov. 2, 1971, to quit in the middle of this 
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year and permit Speaker Pro Tempore Rex 
Carter of Greenville to seek the post. 

Carter had planned to challenge Blatt in 
1972 and claimed he had the votes to unseat 
the veteran speaker. 

“I step down without any bitterness in my 
heart, but with a heart full of love for all 
of you who have been so kind to me and who 
are responsible for so many honors that have 
come my way,” said Blatt. 

He urged that a successor be elected im- 
mediately, “so that we will not be without 
the services of these officers in the event 
there is an adjournment of the house prior 
to the effective date of my resignation.” 

While Carter is regarded as the leading 
candidate for the post, Majority Leader Ju- 
lius Baggett of McCormick County has also 
been mentioned as a possible candidate. 

Blatt, a native of Barnwell, has been a 
member of the house since 1933 and its 
speaker—except for a four-year period from 
1947 to 1951—-since 1937. 

His 33 years as speaker is belleved to be a 
record unequaled by any state legislative 
speaker in the nation. No speaker in South 
Carolina has ever matched it. 

The announcement brought to an end the 
last of the “Barnwell Ring” that ruled the 
South Carolina legislature for most of the 
past four decades. 

Edgar A. Brown, also a Barnwell lawyer, 
retired last year after 52 years in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 30 of them as president pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

In his 23-page speech, Blatt emphasized 
his insistence on balanced budgets and re- 
called South Carolina’s financial situation 
when he entered the legislature at the height 
of the depression. 

“Matters could hardly have plunged to 
lower depths than we faced at that time— 
when we had to cut back from a $9 million 
appropriations bill in 1932 to a $6 million 
total in 1933,” he said, 

Blatt noted that a statewide property tax 
was still on the books. 

“I remember that the first speech I ever 
made in the house was a plea for the utmost 
in economy so that the homes of our people 
would be saved from tax executions,” he 
said, 

“It was, I think, a pretty good speech and 
it made the headlines.” 

Blatt was elected speaker pro tempore in 
1935 and narrowly defeated Rep. L. Caston 
Wannamaker of Chesterfield for the speaker- 
ship two years later. 

“We emerged from the depth of the depres- 
sion with complete knowledge that economic 
disaster can overtake the whole nation with 
@ suddenness so acute that it came almost 
overnight, starting with the crash in Wall 
Street. 

“We learned that paying our own way with 
balanced budgets should always be a way of 
life in government and private affairs. 

“It is my hope that this legislature and 
those to follow will continue rigidly to respect 
that financial philosophy.” 

The speaker was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1917 and has 
been a staunch ally of the school’s in get- 
ting bigger legislative appropriations. 

“It would not be Sol Blatt speaking if I 
did not make mention of the University of 
South Carolina,” he said. “My love for the 
university is well known. 

“It meant so much to me as a young man 
to learn and to get to know people and to be 
in the midst of the action on campus.” 

Blatt said it has been a source of tremen- 
dous satisfaction” for him to see this growth 
of all six state-supported institutions of 
higher education. 

“I am proud of the leadership at these 
institutions, the fine faculties at each and 
the contribution that these institutions have 
made toward a greater and better South 
Carolina,” he said. 
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Biatt said he hoped the state government 
would continue a close alliance with business 
and industry that he termed the “greatest 
thrust for progress in South Carolina.” 

I have never been concerned or fright- 
ened when accused, as I have been from time 
to time, of wanting to make possible more 
Profitable business and industry, thereby 
providing more compensation for labor, 
higher appropriations for public health and 
education, more advanced agriculture, better 
value received for tax dollars or the other 
Solid principles which are the ingredients of 
which success is made,” he said, 

Legislative leaders have speculated that 
Blatt, although still vigorous despite his age, 
might quit the legislature altogether. 

But he said: 

“While I step down as speaker, I will not 
resign from the house and I will be a candi- 
date for re-election in Barnwell County in 
the election next year, and I will be on the 
floor and will not play dead. 

“I shall be an active representative of the 
people on the floor of the House and I will 
continue to give every ounce of my strength 
to do those things which I believe to be in 
the best interest of the people of South 
Carolina and by the same token I shall use 
every ounce of my strength to help defeat 
every piece of legislation that will be harm- 
ful to and against the best interest of the 
people of our state, and especially those who 
have invested their millions in South Caro- 
lina, giving employment to thousands of our 
people who earn a good livelihood and who 
have given a good day’s work for a good day's 
pay.” 

Rep. R. J. Aycock, D-Sumter, 79-year-old 
chairman of the house ways and means com- 
mittee presided over the House during the 
speech at Blatt’s request. Aycock served one 
term in 1935 and 1936 and was reelected in 
1949, serving since. 

“He and I.haye been here for a long 
time .. . and have been friends for a long 
time,” Blatt said Tuesday when he made 
the request. “I love and respect him.” 


[From the Columbia State, June 7, 1973] 


BLATT: Writ Nor PLAY DEAD—VETERAN STEPS 
Down As SPEAKER JULY 31 
(By Robert G. Liming) 

Choking back tears, veteran House Speaker 
Solomon Blatt vividly recalled 41 years of 
legislative service Wednesday and formally 
announced his plans to retire next month 
from the post he has forged into one of the 
most powerful offices in state government. 

The 77-year-old lawmaker, his voice filled 
with emotion and tears in his eyes, told an 
audience of fellow legislators, state officials, 
friends and family in the packed chamber 
of the S.C. House of Representatives that he 
will retire as speaker, a job he has held for 
more than three decades, at midnight on 
July 31. 

However, the Barnwell County representa- 
tive made it a point of saying that his retire- 
ment as presiding officer of the lower cham- 
ber would have no effect on his intention 
of continuing to represent the people of his 
county in the halls of the State House. 

“While I step down as speaker, I will not 
resign from the House and I will be a can- 
didate for re-election in Barnwell County 
in the election of next year, and I will be 
on. the floor and will not play dead,” Blatt 
Said as he drew enthusiastic applause from 
his legislative colleagues. 

His voice quivering Blatt continued, “I 
Shall be an active representative of the peo- 
ple on the floor of the House and I will con- 
tinue to give every ounce of my strength to 
do those things which I believe to be in the 
best interest of the people of South Caro- 
lina... .” 

Blatt, who has been a member of the 
House since 1933, was first elected speaker 
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in 1937 and with the exception of a four- 
year period between 1947 and 1951 has held 
the reigns of leadership continuously. His 33 
years as presiding officer marks the longest 
tenure for a presiding officer in state history. 

His decision to step Gown was the result 
of an agreement made last year that pro- 
vided that Blatt would give up the post in 
1973 to allow Speaker Pro Tempore Rex L. 
Carter, D-Greenville, to offer for the post. 
Carter is now the only announced candidate 
for the top job. 

“I step down without any bitterness in 
my heart, but with a heart full of love for 
all of you who have been so kind to me and 
who are responsible for so many honors that 
have come my way,” he said. 

Blatt, his voice affected by a sore throat, 
called on the House to move quickly to name 
his replacement and vowed his “full coopera- 
tion to the newly elected speaker.” 

Throughout the 30-minute speech the out- 
spoken speaker recalled his first days in the 
General Assembly at the height of the de- 
pression and traced, with obvious pride, the 
growth of the state to the present day and 
time. 

“I rejoice because, emerging from the early 
beginning of the depths of the depression in 
the early thirties, I have been able to share 
in the most incredible surge of progress 
South Carolina has experienced—a surge 
combined of good government and educa- 
tional, economic, and social strides forward,” 
Blatt said. 

Attending the address with Mrs. Blatt was 
their son, Solomon Blatt, Jr., a U.S. district 
judge, and other members of the Blatt fam- 
ily—as well as former Gov. Robert E. McNair, 
University of South Carolina Basketball 
Coach Frank McGuire and Henry J. Cauthen, 
head of the S.C. Educational Television 
Network. 

Blatt said the depression served as an “un- 
forgettable lesson” by teaching lawmakers 
that “paying our own way with balanced 
budgets should always be a way of life in gov- 
ernment and private affairs. 

“It is my hope that this legislature and 
those to follow will continue rigidly to re- 
spect that financial philosophy,” he added. 

The speaker drew a strong round of ap- 
plause when he said, “Let us never in this 
land of plenty fail to provide reasonably for 
the older people, the sick, the troubled, the 
hungry and the disabled. We have too much 
abundance and the potential for so much 
more that it would be inhuman for anybody 
to go hungry, homeless or il without fair 
attention. 

“But when there are able-bodied people 
and jobs to be done, whether the job happens 
to be precisely what a person wants, then we 
must not force the willing people to take care 
of those who could take care of themselves 
if they wanted to and tried. As more and 
more people see others getting by without 
working, it causes others to join the ranks of 
loafers and parasites,” he added. 

Blatt made no specific mention of the 
myriad of politicians, judges and state lead- 
ers he has dealt with over the years, but chose 
instead to offer a blanket tribute to all of 
them. 


“Our governors, our judges and our legis- 
lators and our other public officials during 
my time have been of such outstanding qual- 
ity and character that I would not attempt 
to call names because so many people have 
meant so much to what has brought South 
Carolina forward. I would not dare to attempt 
to name an all-time, all-star team,” he said. 

Blatt said, “Good, sensible, honest govern- 
ment is the answer to so much of what makes 
things go in the right directions, and is the 
cornerstone of permanent progress. We have 
worked hard for good government for many 
years, and you cannot afford to backslide 
by supporting policies which may sound good 
on a short term perspective, but will not 
stand up under the test of time.” 
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At the close of his remarks Blatt wiped 
the tears from his eyes and walker. down the 
main aisle from the rostrum to the thunder- 
ous applause of a lengthy standing ovation. 

The House then by a unanimous vote 
agreed to award the veteran lawmaker the 
title of “speaker emeritus” as a token of 
esteem and respect. 


{From the Spartanburg Herald, June 7, 1973] 


BLATT DELIVERS FAREWELL AS SPEAKER OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA House 


CoLuUmMBIA—Solomon Blatt, a small-town 
lawyer who came to Columbia as a young 
man and stayed to become one of the most 
powerful political figures in the state’s his- 
tory, formally announced Wednesday that he 
is retiring as speaker of the South Carolina 
House. 

With tears welling in his eyes and his 
booming voice choked with emotion, the 7T- 
year-old Democrat delivered what he had 
described as “somewhat of a farewell ad- 
dress” before a joint session of the General 
Assembly. 

A packed chamber of relatives, friends, 
political notables and lawmakers past and 
present listened attentively as Blatt remi- 
nisced about his 41-year legislative career 
and detailed his plans for retirement as pre- 
siding officer. 

The 30-minute speech was interrupted on 
several occasions by applause, but the loud- 
est reaction came when Blatt announced that 
although he ts laying down the gavel, he 
will not give up his seat in the house. 

“I will be a candidate for reelection in 
Barnwell County in the election of next year, 
and I will sit on the floor and will not play 
dead,” he said, his deep voice ringing to the 
rafters of the State House. “I shall be an ac- 
tive representative of the people on the floor 
of the House and I will continue to give 
every ounce of my strength to do those 
things which I believe to be in the best in- 
terest of the people of South Carolina.” 

Blatt said his resignation as speaker would 
be effective at midnight July 31, and he 
urged the House to act promptly in electing 
® successor. The speaker pro tempore, Rep. 
Rex L. Carter, D-Greenville, is the only an- 
nounced candidate for the post. 

Biett was first elected to the House in 
1933, and became speaker in 1937. He did 
not seek the post in 1947 and 1949, but was 
re-elected speaker in 1951 and has served 
continuously since that time. 

His 34 years as speaker is the longest ten- 
ure for a presiding officer of a legislative body 
in the nation's history. 

Blatt’s resignation was not unexpected. He 
had announced earlier this year that he 
would step down at the end of the current 
session on the advice of his physician and at 
the urging of his family. 

Noting that his legislative career began 
during the depression years, the veteran law- 
maker said he was pleased to “have been 
able to share in the most incredible surge 
of progress South Carolina has experienced.” 

He said the “unforgettable lessons” of the 
depression era taught that “paying our own 
way with balanced budgets should always be 
a way of life in government and private 
affairs.” 

“It is my hope that this legislature and 
those to follow will continue rigidly to re- 
spect that financial philosophy.” 

He said that in submitting his resignation 
as speaker, “I conclude a phase of my public 
service with a full heart, with fond recollec- 
tions, with love for my colleagues in the 
House and Senate, and with deep satisfac- 
tions outweighing, I hope, the mistakes of 
which I have been guilty.” 

Blatt offered his full cooperation to his 
successor and pledged, “my full support in 
every instance when that which he suggests 
in my judgment meets that which is re- 
quired for the best interest of the people of 
South Carolina.” 
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He also had some fatherly words of advice 
for his fellow lawmakers, most of them many 
years younger than himself. 

“Good, sensible, honest government is the 
answer to so much of what makes things go 
in the right directions, and is the corner- 
stone of permanent progress,” he told them. 
“We have worked hard for good government 
for many years, and you cannot afford to 
backslide by supporting policies which may 
sound good for a short term prospective but 
will not stand up under the test of time.” 


Biatr To Bow Ovr As House SPEAKER 


CoLumMsBiA.—Expressing sadness and at the 
same time gratitude for his many years of 
service, Solomon Blatt Wednesday announced 
that on July 31 he will relinquish his post 
as Speaker of the South Carolina House, a 
position he has held longer than anyone in 
the state's history. 

However, Blatt, 77, his voice quivering with 
emotion and tears in his eyes, told a joint 
session of the General Assembly that he will 
remain an active member of the House and 
will seek re-election in 1974. 

“I shall be an active representativ? of the 
people on the floor of the House and I will 
continue to give every ounce of my strength 
to do those things which I believe to be in 
the best interest of the people o° South 
Carolina,” Blatt sald, adding, “I will be on 
the floor and will not play dead.” 

Blatt, a native of Barnwell, has served in 
the House since 1933 and as its speaker— 
except for a four-year period from 1947 to 
1951—since 1937. 

Upon completion of the address, thr House 
by acclamation elected Blatt Spe.ker 
Emeritus. 

Veteran Rep. R. J. Aycock, D-Sumter, a 
long-time friend of Blatt’s, who, at the speak- 
er's request presided over the chamber dur- 
ing the address, expressed the gratitude of 
the House that Blatt would continue to serve. 

Rep. Charles Plowden, D-Clarendon, rec- 
ognized Blatt’s wife, who was in the House 
chamber for the address. Plowden expressed 
appreciation to her for the “sacrifice of shar- 
ing your husband's time” to permit him to 
work for the people of South Carolina. 

Blatt’s announcement of his retirement 
fulfilled a pledge made Nov. 2, 1971, to give 
up the speakership this year to allow Speaker 
Pro Tempore Rex Carter of Greenville to 
seek the post. 

Carter had planned to challenge Blatt in 
1972 and claimed he had the votes ta unseat 
the veteran speaker. 

“I step down without any bitterness In my 
heart, but with a heart full of love for all of 
you who have been so kind to me and who 
are responsible for so many honors that have 
come my way,” said Blatt, who was hindered 
somewhat in his address by a throat irrita- 
tion. 

Blatt urged that the House elect a new 
speaker before the legislature adjourns and 
pledged his “full to the newly 
elected speaker and pledge him m_- full sup- 
port in every instance when that which he 
suggests In my judgment meets that which 
is required for the best interest of the people 
of South Carolina. 

Bilatt's 33 years as speaker is believed to be 


His retirement brought to an end the last 
of the “Barnwell Ring” that ruled the South 
Carolina legislature during most of the past 
four decades. 

Edgar A. Brown, also a Barnwell attorney, 


“retired last year after 62 years in the Gen- 


eral Assembly, 30 of them as President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate. 

Blatt did not mention Brown, or any of the 
other state officials with whom he has served, 
by name. 

“Our governors, our judges and our legisla- 
tors and our other public officials during my 
time has been of such outstanding quality 
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and character that I could not attempt to 
call names because so many people have 
meant so much to what has brought South 
Carolina forward,” he said. 

“I would not dare to attempt to name an 
all-time, all-star team.” 

In his address, Blatt reflected on his leg- 
islative career and recalled that the depres- 
sion of the 1930s convinced him that “pay- 
ing own way with balanced budgets should 
always be a way of life in government and 
private affairs.” 

“It is my hope that this legislature and 
those to follow will continue rigidly to re- 
spect that financial philosophy,” he said. 

Blatt said South Carolina’s progress can 
be attributed to a “wholehearted good rela- 
tionship between government, education, 
business, labor and industry such as has been 
experienced in recent years. 

“We would never be where we are today 
had not there been such a combination of 
constructive efforts and results,” he said. 

Blatt also referred in the speech to a his- 
toric struggle between then Gov. Olin D. 
Johnston and Highway Commissioner Ben 
Sawyer for control of the State Highway 
Dept. in 1937. 

Blatt sided with Sawyer, while Johnston 
backed Blatt’s opponent for speaker, Rep. L. 
Caston Wannamaker of Chesterfield. Blatt 
won on a 62-57 vote—and Johnston failed to 
gain control of the Highway Dept. 

“The highway program and all that it 
would mean to progress in every phase of life 
developed rapidly, and this brought the whole 
State more closely together," he said. 

“Largely with my election as speaker, sec- 
tionalism began disappearing, he said. “Edu- 
cation for all of our people was being opened 
up by easier transportation. 

“We began to clear the way for industrial 
development on a scope which we know to- 
day could hardly have been dreamed of in the 
early thirties.” 


[From the Spartanburg Herald, June 8, 1973] 
Down as SPEAKER, Burt HE WILL BE THERE 


Most of the people living in South Caro- 
lina were not even born when Solomon Blatt 
first wielded the gavel as Speaker of the S.C. 
House of Representatives. 

He was first elected to the position in 1937. 
Except for four years, 1947-51, he has been 
the House’s presiding officer ever since. 

In 1947, by the way, Bruce Littlejohn of 
Spartanburg was elected Speaker. He re- 
signed in 1949 to become a circuit judge. 
Since 1967, he has been a justice of the State 
Supreme Court. 

Rep. Blatt’s 33 years as Speaker is the 
longest tenure for a presiding officer in state 
history. Presently, he has served in that 
capacity longer than anyone active in any 
legislature in the nation. 

The record during those years gives him 
ample justification for what he said in his 
resignation speech: 

“I rejoice because, emerging from the early 
beginning of the depths of the depression in 
the early thirties, I have been able to share 
in the most incredible surge of progress 
South Carolina has experienced—a surge 
combined of good government and educa- 
tional, economic and social strides forward.” 

Mr. Blatt and his colleague from the same 
county of Barnwell, former Sen. Edgar A, 
Brown, frequently have been credited with 
maintaining a firm fiscal responsibility for 
South Carolina. 

For decades, they certainly provided a 
strong continuity of legislative government— 
during depression, war and recovery. 

Blatt is resigning the speakership in ac- 
cord with an agreement he made with Rep. 
Rex Carter of Greenville after Carter 
launched a campaign for the position two 
years ago. The arrangement was that Carter 
would not force a showdown but that Blatt 
would resign at the end of the 1973 session. 
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Carter is the only announced candidate to 
succeed Blatt. 

Characteristically, the spunky Barnwell 
lawyer departed with tears in his eyes but 
with pride’s banner high. 

Said he: “While I step down as speaker, I 
will not resign from the House and I will be 
& candidate for reelection. . . . I will be on 
the floor and will not play dead. I shall be 
an active representative of the people on the 
floor of the House and I will continue to give 
every ounce of my strength to do those 
things which I believe to be in the best in- 
terest of the people of South Carolina.” 


[From the State, June 8, 1973] 


BLATT’S FAREWELL SPEECH REFLECTS SOUTH 
CAROLINA PROGRESS 


In a voice ravaged by a bad cold and the 
emotions of the moment, Speaker of the 
House Solomon Blatt announced his resigna- 
tion as House leader in a speech that put 
into context the progress that South Caro- 
lina has made since he took the oath of of- 
fice in January, 1933. 

Even younger representatives who have 
resented Mr. Blatt’s power and longevity in 
recent years could not help reflecting that 
this was a moment to remember in the his- 
tory of this state. 

The 77-year-old Barnwell lawmaker has 
served as Speaker for 33 of the 41 years he 
has been in the House. That is a remarkable 
period to hold a position in the top leader- 
ship of government. Beginning with John 
Matthews of St. George Parish in 1779. 48 
men have served as Speaker of the S. C. 
House. Mr. Blatt’s tenure is by far the long- 
est; indeed he is thought to have served as 
a legislative presiding officer longer than any 
person in the nation’s history. 

His career as Speaker is remarkable not 
only for its length but for the momentous 
changes that have taken place in South 
Carolina during the period. No one passage 
in the Speaker’s address pointed this 1p 
better than the one in which he discussed 
the size of the state budget when he first 
entered the House. In that first year—1933— 
it was necessary to cut 1932’s $9 milion ap- 
propriations bill back to $6 million in order 
to cope with the emergency conditions o the 
Depression. His first speech was “a plea for 
the utmost In economy so that the homes 
of our people would be saved from tax 
executions.” 

It is a theme that Mr. Blatt has repeated 
many times during his years in the House, 
and again on Wednesday he called again 
for the legislature to “continue rigidly to 
respect that financial philosophy.” 

Legislators now putting the finishing 
touches on a $909 million appropriations bill 
could appreciate how far the etate has come 
since that $6 million budget of 1933. 

Although Mr. Blatt’s conservatism has 
often been blamed for impeding the state's 
progress, the tangible benefits purchased with 
the extra dollars available in recent dec- 
ades—many of which were cited in the 
speech—add up to a record of substantial 
progress. “Good, sensible, honest govern- 
ment...” he said, “is the cornerstone of 
permanent progress.” 

Even though there are outcroppings of 
racial prejudice in his record, Mr. Blatt re- 
flected changes that have taken place with- 
in himself and within the state when he said, 
“I am proud to live in a state where no longer 
a man’s religious views, political affiliation, 
or the color of his skin in anywise prevents 
him from walking the road of life to a dis- 
tance far beyond that he expected in the 
years gone by. .. .” 

He expressed pleasure that the all-male, 
all-white, all-Democratic House is no more 
and added, “It has been my observation that 
a good Democrat and a good Republican and 
a good black, along with a good white, will 
vote a vote that is in the best interest of the 
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people as they see it, and a bad Democrat, 
a bad Republican, a bad white, and a bad 
black will vote which is not always in the 
best interest of all South Carolinians.” 
Stripped of the orstorical flourishes that 
are a Blatt trademark, this was a thoughtful 
and generous farewell address. .. was doubt- 
less only the first chorus of his swan song. 
He will not step iown as Speaker until July 
31. Next year he will run again as a rep- 
resentative from Barnwell and, if re-elected, 
continue his s2rvice from the floor of the 
House. And he will carry the rare title of 
Speaker Emeritus, a well-deserved honor 


bestowed on him by his colleagues. 

His many friends look forward to sharing 
& glass of Old Crow and swapping political 
stories with Sol Blatt for years to come. 


UTAH STATE LEGISLATURE RESO- 
LUTION ON CENTRAL UTAH PROJ- 
ECT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
most crucial problems facing Utah is full 
financing of the initial phase of the cen- 
tral Utah project and final clearance of 
the Environmental Imp2ct Statement on 
this project. It is this project which will 
bring municipal, industrial, and irriga- 
tion water to the heartland of Utah. If 
it is not completed quickly, people in the 
heavily settled Wasatch Front area of 
Utah will run out of water. Already some 
59,000 people in Salt Lake Valley are 
using surplus water, which would disap- 
pear should there be 1 or 2 dry years in- 
sternd of the exceptionally good water 
ears we have had recently. Very quickly 
water would have to be rationed, and no 
new construction would be permitted. 

In an extraordinary session of the 
State Senate convened by the Governor 
last week, the Utah State Senate passed 
@ resolution asking increased funding for 
fiscal 1974 for the Bonneville, Upalco, 
Jansen, and Uintah units of the central 
Utah project, and immediate filing with 
the Council on Environmental Quality 
the Evironmental Impact Statement for 
the project which is now in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Construc- 
tion work on the Bonneville unit has 
practically come to a halt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S.R. No. 1—CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Utah, requesting the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Office of Budget and Manage- 
ment, and the Department of Interior of 
the United States to make funds available 
for the construction of the initial phase 
of the Central Utah project and request- 
ing the Secretary of Interior to forthwith 
file the environmental impact statement 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Utah: 

Where, the growth of the State of Utah 
is directly related to the ability to develop 
and utilize its water resources; and 

Whereas, water resource development re- 
lieves social problems by permitting oppor- 
tunities for full employment and rural de- 
velopment and improving the urban en- 
vironment and economic growth; and 

Whereas, the continued growth of the State 
of Utah is directly dependent upon the de- 
velopment and utilization of its legal en- 
titlement to Colorado River water, as set 
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forth in the Colorado River Compact of 1922 
and the Upper Colorado River Basin Com- 
pact of 1948, to meet increasing municipal, 
industrial, recreational, and agricultural re- 
quirements; and 

Whereas, the official state water plan for 
the State of Utah is predicated and depend- 
ent upon completion of the initial phase of 
the Central Utah Project, including the Bon- 
neville Unit, the Upaico Unit, the Jensen 
Unit, and the Uintah Unit; and 

Where, the Bonneville Unit of the Central 
Utah Project is now under construction, and 
approximately $80,000,000 have been spent 
thereon, but construction has not proceeded 
to a point, where any substantial amount of 
water is available to meet critical municipal 
needs; and 

Whereas, the Central Utah Water Con- 
servancy District, in reliance on the diligent 
prosecution of work by the United States on 
the Bonneville Unit has contracted for the 
construction of a water treatment plant at a 
cost of more than $8,000,000, and the United 
Btates has substantially completed an 
aqueduct to bring water to the plant and 
deliver the treated water to interconnect 
with existing systems, and said aqueduct and 
water treatment plant are dependent on 
diligent prosecution of construction on the 
Bonneville Unit for a water supply; and 

Whereas, the Utah State Legislature, with 
the Governor concurring, in its 37th, 38th 
and 39th Sessions urged the congress of the 
United States, the President, and the Depart- 
ment of Interior to appropriate funds to ac- 
celerate the planning and construction of 
the Central Utah Project; and 

Whereas, an environmental impact state- 
ment has been prepared, but has not yet been 
filed by the Secretary of Interior and con- 
struction work under the Bonneville Unit 
has essentially come to a halt; and 

Whereas, the project has been consistently 
underfunded; and 

Whereas, the governor of the State of Utah 
has urged that funds be made available for 
such construction and that such environ- 
mental impact study be filed. 

Now, therefore, he it resolved, that the 
senate of the State of Utah, does hereby re- 
quest that the applicable environmental 
statement be filed promptly with the Council 
of environmental Quality, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States fully fund the 
Bonneville Unit, so that work can commence 
on the Currant Creek Dam and other facil- 
ities necessary to make municipal water 
available at the earliest possible time to Salt 
Lake and Utah Counties, and to meet the 
municipal needs of other areas within the 
District, where critical shortages have devel- 
oped for municipal water. 

Be it further resolved, that the secretary 
of state of Utah is directed to send copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, and the Senators and 
Representatives representing the State of 
Utah in Congress. 


ASSISTANCE TO LIBRARIES 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, in 
the next several weeks the Congress will 
be called upon to vote on the President’s 
recommendation that categorical assist- 
ance to libraries be terminated. I believe 
we will gain a deeper appreciation of the 
value of outstanding library services by 
recognizing the contributions one wom- 
an, Miss Margaret Willis, has made to 
the State of Kentucky. 

In 1952, while head of circulation for 
the Louisville Public Library, Miss Willis 
was one of the original volunteers in the 
Kentucky Bookmobile project which was 
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a very successful campaign supplying 
books to rural areas Her volunteer ef- 
forts in this campaign led to her ap- 
pointment as Assistant to Miss Jane 
Porter who was then director of the State 
Library Extension Division. In 1956, Miss 
Willis succeeded Miss Porter as director 
and in 1962 the Kentucky General As- 
sembly gave the Library Extension Serv- 
ice departmental status naming Miss 
Willis as State librarian. 

Under her 20 years of progressive lead- 
ership the original bookmobile effort con- 
sisting of 10 panel trucks was expanded 
to a fleet of over 100 fully equipped book- 
mobiles, the Nation’s largess, serving 97 
counties. The bookmobile service’ con- 
tinue to enrich Kentuckians not merely 
as a convenience, but as a source of intel- 
lectual and cultural knowledge which 
would be otherwise unavailable to 
many—particularly to those in disadvan- 
taged or isolated areas of our State. 

The State Department of ‘uibraries 
under Miss Willis’ leadership has helped 
to meet this challenge by providing a 
variety of innovative library services. 
New library facilities include 67 new or 
renovated libraries, and new methods of 
linking libraries with their users through 
special programs and a communication 
network. Particular notice should be 
made of services to the blind and physi- 
cally handicapped, for whom books on 
tape and in braille can help to bridge 
their dreadful isolation. Unfortunately, 
Miss Margaret Willis is now retiring as 
State Librarian of Kentucky. However, 
with further encouragement to our Na- 
tion’s library system her footsteps will 
be filled by others dedicated to the spread 
of knowledge. 


DRURY COLLEGE AND BOB HOPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
month an outstanding Missouri institu- 
tion of learning, Drury College of Spring- 
field, Mo., honored a famous American, 
Bob Hope, awarding him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane service. 

Because the introduction of Mr. Hope 
was outstanding, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that said introduction, delivered by 
the Drury Dean of Students, William T. 
Maynard, be printed at this point in the 
Record; and also that Mr. Hope’s ad- 
dress at that time be printed. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CITATION FOR MR. Hopr’s HONORARY DOCTORATE 
AS DELIVERED BY Drury DEAN or STUDENTS 
WILLIAM T, MAYNARD 
Mr. President: I have the honor of pre- 

senting to you the credentials of a man who 

has become a legend in his own time. He has 
created more laughter and gladdened more 
hearts than any other person in our time. 

There are more than 800 awards which cite 

him for his humanitarian and professional 

activities. A recipient of the Peabody Award 
for his memorable television special from the 

Soviet Union, the Gene Hersholt Award for 

outstanding service to man, and the Herbert 

Hoover Memorial Award from the Boys’ Club 

of America, our honored guest was also named 

entertainer of the year two consecutive years 
by the American Guild of Variety Artists. He 
has received both a motion picture Oscar and 

a television Emmy. The author of six books 

with another soon to be published, he has 
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appeared in over fifty motion pictures, 250 
television specials, and on over 1,000 radio 
programs. 

Described by an American President as 
America’s most prized ambassador of good 
will, he has received the People-to-People 
Award from the late President Eisenhower, 
the Congressional Gold Medal presented by 
the late President Kennedy, and the Medal 
of Freedom presented by the late President 
Johnson, 

His significant contribution to the Eisen- 
hower Medical Center and the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital are but two of the liter- 
ally hundreds of examples of his concern and 
compassion for others. Characterizing the na- 
ture of his humane service through the years 
is an inscription on a plaque in the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital, “Bob Hope has turned 
the gift of laughter into a promise of health 
for children.” 

Perhaps his greatest gift and his greatest 
service to humanity has been his unmatched 
ability to provoke people from all stations of 
life to laugh at themselves. It is my pleasure, 
President Everheart, to present to you, to re- 
ceive at your hands the degree, Doctor of 
Humane Service, Mr. Bob Hope. 


Mr. HOPE’S SPEECH aT DRURY COLLEGE ON 
May 27, 1973 


You know, I never stop being thrilled at 
the honor of receiving an honorary de- 
gree ... me, the original drop-out kid! But 
really, it’s a reminder once again that if 
they're giving people like me honorary de- 
grees, there really must be a crisis in edu- 
cation ...I'm only kidding. ... 

The doctorate you've bestowed on me is in- 
deed an honor. For a man whose only contact 
with sheepskin is one summer spent as a 
shepherd in Montana ... I feel justifiably 
reticent on the subject of education. But I 
appreciate its value, since all my children 
went to college and when I sent them letters 
refusing to raise their allowance, they not 
only refuted me with brilliant logic, but cor- 
rected my spelling. 

This is a great day .. . everybody is proud 
of you... your teachers and your par- 
ents ... you can’t forget them on a day 
like today. They're the ones who really made 
it possible. Many of them sacrificed a great 
deal sending you to school. But once more 
you see what it means to care. When you stop 
to think about it, you’re kind of their me- 
morials ... it’s the one really permanent 
thing they can leave behind. So you see, 
you've got quite a responsibility ... quite 
a challenge. 

If there was ever a time when Americans 
needed to live, to laugh, and to pull together, 
it’s right here and right now. We need peo- 
ple with courage, patience, tolerance, and 
above all a sense of humor. A person can 
have that no matter what his age or his 
hair style. 

Time was when there were more pickets 
on our campuses than there were library 
cards ... more protesters than pupils. But 
things and times have changed, thank the 
Lord, and I think it’s fair to say that to- 
day’s college campus has a new kind of ma- 
turity ... a thoughtful, more alert student 
body .. . sensitive to the changing world. 

And it is a world of change because even 
though there are still sparks flying .. . in 
Southeast Asia and other spots on this planet 
that don't seem to want to cool it . . . we're 
approaching some semblance of world peace 
and it’s beginning to make some of the hurt 
go away. 

Last Thursday at the White House we did 
a big welcome home show for our P.O.W.’s. 
It’s amazing how most of them taught us 
a lesson in keeping faith, while a few people 
back home had pretty well given up on this 
Nation! Those P.O.W.’s ... the'r grateful- 
ness and total happiness at getting back to 
the land of liberty, really pounded home the 
old chestnut that you never really appre- 
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ciate something precious until you lose it 
. . - and that goes for liberty, too. 

It could be that Americans are picking up 
some sophistication in this old world. We've 
been through a lot. We're no longer the 
brash and cocky young kids on the block. 
We've added a few broken bones, and scars, 
and lost lives, and dented souls. But even 
with our new knowledge of old mistakes, this 
is no time to let down our guard. As I said 
before, maybe it’s a time for all of us to pull 
together and stand up for some of the prin- 
cipals that put this place together and held 
it through a lot of rough flack. We do have 
strength and we should use it in the right 
direction. 

Even a world at peace doesn’t mean we're 
out of trouble as a people. There'll always be 
some problems... fences to be mended and 
issues to be sorted and ironed out. 

And you people ... the generation that 
has already made a bold and daring impact 
on the world, will be the folks to do the 
solving, the mending, the sorting, and the 
unwrinkling. 

This Nation served us well. It was never 
perfect and we never expected it to be. But 
it was always free because we just wouldn't 
settle for anything less. 

What you're inheriting is not an accident. 
No sir... it’s put together on the shoulders 
of people who, believe it or not, were once as 
young as you. People who had the guts to 
pull themselves out of a depression by their 
bootstraps. People who gave up their lives in 
strange countries fighting strange evils 
named Hitler and Tojo and Mussolini. Peo- 
ple who in their own way, big or small, said, 
“Hey, let’s make this place better for our 
children.” And they did... they made it 
better . . . not perfect. 

I took a good look at you graduates today 
and I think that we will be putting our world 
into good hands when we turn it over to you. 
For you are capable of doing anything you 
want to do and you have the equipment to 
do it ...a solid academic base and the clear- 
eyed vision of youth ... and hope you will 
be able to carry out your tasks, more wisely 
than ours. 

Don't be afraid to listen to the voices of 
experience, but never be intimidated by an 
empty echo of the past. Foolish thoughts 
are not the exclusive province of the liv- 
ing ... hear the other guy’s case... 
you'll get your turn. 

When you make a mistake, isolate it. Rip it 
apart... x-ray it... find out what went 
wrong and why ... use it as a vaccine to 
guard you against a further error of the same 
species. A good blunder now and then can 
be your closest ally. 

This year over a million graduates will be 
picking up their degrees. A million grad- 
uates ... that’s a lot of hair... 

If this keeps up, I may sink my money in 
mortarboard. 

We happen to have latched onto one of 
the favored spots on this crazy planet of 
ours and so far we've tried to share its 
bounty. We extend a helping hand to those 
who need help . .. we send shiploads of med- 
icine and food to the sick and the hungry 
++. We lend our know-how and capabilities 
to the emerging and underprivileged nations. 

And each year the colleges and universities 
give us the machinery to carry on this work 
+... you. You're the machinery. That's why 
the faculty has worked so hard on you.. . 
to get the kinks out! 

Out of this untamed mass of talent will 
come a mountain of innovation ... an ex- 
Plosion of animated, dynamic new concepts. 

This Nation may be skidding toward a 
crisis of mineral energy, but there’s no short- 
age when it comes to the energy of young 
minds. Colleges like Drury are warehouses 
of raw intelligence . . . quarries of wisdom. 

You are truly fortunate to have been 
raised in these most challenging of times .. . 
in this most decent of nations. And America 
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is lucky to have fathered a breed of sons and 
Gaughters like you. Men and women who 
will keep our glorious country honest. Praise 
it when it is right . . . change it when it is 
wrong. 

Only a hardy and dedicated lot could have 
survived these past four years of school. 
You've acquitted yourselves handsomely. 
Soon your country will come to experience 
the pride in you that your family already 
feels. 

I'm sure that somewhere among this term’s 
graduates are our future Jonas Salks, Nell 
Armstrongs, Pearl Bucks, George Gershwinas, 
Henry Kissingers, and Stu Symingtons. .. . 
America has made its mistakes and it's far 
from perfect. But despite everything, it's 
still the hope of the world ... and you 
graduates are the hope of America! 

With the aid of a microscope to look in, 
and telescope to look out, man has constantly 
been digging deeper and further Into those 
secrets that nature seems in no hurry to re- 
veal. But perhaps one or more of you will 
catch that one elusive fact, that one bit of 
information that will get us closer to wiping 
out some dissase, or reaching a distant 
planet, or... and this is most important... 
bringing people together in a lasting peace. 

I am not worried about the future of this 
graduating class. I have more than a casual 
knowledge of Drury College ...and the 
nature of its student body. For eleven years 
the production coordinator of our television 
show was a former student of Drury. Her 
name was Joán Maas and she was one of the 
most thoroughly warm, bright, funny and 
wonderfully humane people that it has been 
my privilege to know. We called her “Bolivar.” 
That’s where she was raised. That's where 
she lies now. We have never been able to re- 
place her. We miss her to this day. 

I'm most honored to accept this degree. I 
accept it with the knowledge that you are 
giving it to me as one of the greatest tributes 
a university can bestow upon anyone, I know 
some fine people who have worked real hard 
to earn the real things here, I'll try to be 
deserving of the honor. 

Thank you. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, prior to 
adjournment on Friday, June 22, the 
Senate approved the conference report 
on the Railroad Retirement Amendments 
of 1973. This legislation is of first im- 
portance to 1 million railroad retirees 
and their dependents, as well as more 
than half a million railroad employees 
in active service. 

But most important from the stand- 
point of Congress, this measure (H.R. 
7200) reflects substantially the terms of 
an agreement reached through nation- 
wide collective bargaining between rep- 
resentatives of the major railroads and 
rail labor. The timely submission of these 
railroad retirement amendments to the 
President is possible this week only be- 
cause both management and labor nego- 
tiated in good faith in coming to grips 
with the difficult problems confronting 
the railroad retirement system. 

H.R. 7200 extends the present tempo- 
rary retirement benefit increases enacted 
in 1970, 1971, and 1972, of 15 percent, 10 
percent, and 20 percent, respectively, for 
18 months—until December 31, 1974. In 
addition, it liberalizes retirement eligi- 
bility for employees, permitting those 
with 30 years service who have attained 
the age of 60 to retire without actuarial 
reduction of their annuities. The bill 
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also reduces the tax which rail workers 
pay for their retirement program, from 
10.6 percent to 5.85 percent of taxable 
pay. The railroads’ contribution is in- 
creased from 10.6 to 15.35 percent of 
their employees taxable earnings. 

Thus, Mr. President, the railroad re- 
tirement payroll tax is reduced to that 
level which an individual would pay if he 
were covered by social security. Congress 
has kept faith with railroad employees 
by continuing the urgently needeu re- 
tirement increases enacted over the past 
years. And the higher rail management 
contributions to the retirement fund, 
under the terms of title IT of H.R. 7200, 
will be passed along to users of the rail 
system by means of accelerated proce- 
dures for a general rate increase. 

The labor-management agreement 
provides a 4-percent increase in wages, as 
well as the 4.75-percent reduction in rm- 
ployee payroll taxes. Thus, under the 
terms of the agreement, as now rati- 
fied by Congress, each rail employee will 
realize an effective increase of 8.75 per- 
cent in his Income. I believe this is justi- 
fied, and I would commend both labor 
and management for their statesmanlike 
approach in the negotiations. 

LONG-TERM RAILROAD RETIREMENT SOLUTION 

Mr. President, in 1970 Congress ap- 
pointed a Commission on Railroad Re- 
tirement to study thoroughly the system 
and to make recommendations for re- 
structuring it. The principal recommen- 
dation of the Commission called for the 
establishment of a two-tier framework. 
Tier 1 would provide employees with reg- 
ular social security benefits, financed 
under the social security laws. Tier 2 
would provide a completely separate sup- 
plementary retirement plan administered 
by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

But while recommendations of the 
Commission are being reviewed, the tem- 
porary relief granted by H.R. 7200 is 
necessary. 

I am heartened by the cooperation 
which has been demonstrated between 
labor and management in their commit- 
ment to resolve the complex and long- 
term problems of the railroad retirement 
system. The agreement between these 
two groups on H.R. 7200 was made 
voluntarily and, although the bill does 
not provide a permanent solution, I am 
confident we are on the verge of creating 
a sound and workable system which -will 
solve the financial insolvency of the 
present railroad retirement fund. 

Mr. President, I would invite the at- 
tention of Senators to one important 
provision of H.R. 7200 as approved by 
the conference committee: 

The Congress hereby declares its intent to 
enact legislation in 1974, effective not later 
than January 1, 1975, which will assure the 
long-term actuarial soundness of the rail- 
road retirement system. 


This is the commitment that Congress 
now makes to our Nation’s rail employ- 
ees and their families. It is a commit- 
ment which should be kept. And I am 
confident that it can be kept. 

Mr. President, the terms of H.R. 7200 
reflect the cooperative efforts of rail 
labor, rail management, the House Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Ways and Means, as well as 
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the Senate Committees on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Commerce, and Finance. 
H.R. 7200 proves that timely action can 
be undertaken to achieve results—if a 
positive spirit of cooperation and good 
faith prevails. 

Before January 1, 1975, the railroad 
retirement system should be established 
on a sound fiscal basis. The rights and 
privileges of railroad employees must be 
protected. The spirit of cooperation 
which makes enactment of H.R. 7200 
possible this week will be instrumental 
in achieving these long-term goals. 


UTAH’S GOVERNOR AND LEGISLA- 
TURE SUPPORT KAIPAROWITS 
POWERPLANT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on June 13 
of this year Secretary Rogers Morton 
announced the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Interior to disapprove applica- 
tions for right-of-way permits for the 
construction of a coal-fired electric gen- 
erating plant on the Kaiparowits Pla- 
teau in southern Utah. 

This shocking announcement was 
made in spite of the fact that a million 
dollar environmental impact statement 
was due to be filed with the Interior 
Department by the applicants within 
days after the announcement was made. 
This study was the result of 3 years re- 
search, and had led to changes in plant 
location, reduction in the megawatts to 
be produced, and the installation of more 
effective pollution control technology. 
Yet the protection brought by these 
changes and the information contained 
in this huge, two-volume study could not 
have been adequately considered by the 
Department of Interior, since the report 
was filed several days after the decision 
was made. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partment is now reviewing its decision. 
I hope that the deliberations will give 
heavy weight to the opinion of the State 
of Utah, as expressed by a resolution 
passed a few days ago by the State Sen- 
ate in an extraordinary session. The 
State of Utah is clearly on record in sup- 
port of the Kaiparowits powerplant, rec- 
ognizing that the total environment of 
man, including jobs, income, recreation, 
and other factors must be considered in 
such decisions. I believe those who have 
followed this issue for the past 11 years 
will find it useful to have the entire reso- 
lution available, and I therefore ask that 
it be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.R. No, 2—DEvVELOPMENT OF 
GENERATING PLANT, 
SESSION 

A resolution of the Senate of the State cf 
Utah, memorializing the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Congress of the United 
States to approve and assist the develop- 
ment of a coal-fired electricity generating 
plant in the Kaiparowits plateau area of 
southern Utah 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

oj Utah: 

Whereas, there are vast unused reserves 
of low-sulfur coal in the Kaiparowits Plateau 


area of Utah which are available for use in 
the development of electrical power; and 
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Whereas, the State of Utah has considered 
the generation of electrical power for tocal 
use and for sale out of state to be so desirable 
that it has set aside sufficient water from 
its allocation of the Colorado River to make 
the operation of a large generating station 
possible; and 

Whereas, the generation of large amounts 
of electricity would help solve the national 
problems of power shortages, dependence on 
fuel importation, and the national balance of 
payments; and 

Whereas, the development of these two 
natural resources, presently lying dormant 
in the ground or flowing by unused, will be 
& great economic asset to the State of Utah 
and particularly to the southern Utah coun- 
ties which now suffer economic depression; 
and 

Whereas, the Senate of Utah believes that 
the total environment of man, including jobs 
and income, home life and recreation, educa- 
tion and culture, as well as fresh air and clear 
vistas, must be considered in making devel- 
opment decisions; and 

Whereas, the proposed development of the 
Kaiparowits power generating plant has 
been carefully and intensely studied for more 
than 11 years and indications are that this 
generating plant can be the most efficient 
and cleanest coal-burning generating station 
in the world; and 

Whereas, the utility companies involved 
with the Kaiparowits plant have developed a 
million-dollar environmental impact study 
which was not considered by the Department 
of the Interior when the recent decision was 
made not to allow construction; and 

Whereas, the utility companies have for 
the past several years been conducting re- 
search on and development of systems and 
equipment to remove environmentally objec- 
tionable materials from the stack emissions; 
and 

Whereas, current evidence indicates that 
this plant at Kaiparowits can be added to 
those already built or planned for the area 
and still comply with all present local, state, 
and federal environmental guidelines; and 

Whereas, the Senate of Utah considers that 
this decision should not be made unilaterally 
in Washington without considering all the 
facts presently available and without the con- 
currence of the representatives of the people 
of Utah; and 

Whereas, the Governor of the State of Utah 
has urged that the decision of the Secretary 
of the Interior be reversed and development 
of this power generating plant be commenced. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Senate 
of the State of Utah, that the President of 
the United States, the Congress of the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Interior be 
requested to reconsider the recent negative 
decision of the Secretary of Interior and are 
urged to consider the additional information 
now available concerning the total environ- 
ment of the area and its people and request 
they work with the people of Utah in develop- 
ing our state’s natural resources to the bene- 
fit of Utah, the West, and the Nation. 

Be it further resolved, that the Senate of 
the State of Utah call upon the delegations 
of the State of Utah and surrounding states 
in Congress to work diligently for the imple- 
mentation of this resolution. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of the State of Utah is directed to send copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, and the Senators and 
Representatives representing the State of 
Utah in Congress. 


HATCH ACT REFORM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Supreme 
Court has today handed down a decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
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Hatch Act’s prohibition against Federal 
employees taking an active part in po- 
litical campaigns. This decision, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission against Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
overrules a district court decision that 
held the prohibition against political ac- 
tivity to be unconstitutionally vague. 

I am disappointed in the Court’s ruling 
on this matter and would concur with 
the arguments of the three Justices who 
have dissented from the majority. Allow 
me to quote one portion of Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ dissent: 

We deal here with a First Amendment right 
to speak, to propose, to publish, to petition 
Government, to assemble, Time and place are 
obvious limitations. Thus no one could ob- 
ject if employees were barred from using 
office time to engage in outside activities 
whether political or otherwise, But it is of 
no concern of Government what an employee 
does in his or her spare time, whether re- 
ligion, recreation, social work, or politics is 
his hobby—unless what he or she doss im- 
pairs efficiency or other facets of the merits 
of his job. Some things, some activities do 
affect or may be thought to affect the em- 
ployees’ performance. But his political creed, 
like his religion, is irrelevant. In the areas 
of speech, like religion, it is of no concern 
what the employee says in private to his 
wife or the the public in Constitution Hall. 
If Government employment were only & 
“privilege”, then all sorts of conditions might 
be attached. But it is now settled that Gov- 
ernment employment may not be denied or 
penalized “on a basis that infringes his con- 
stitutionally protected interests—especially 
his interest in freedom of speech,” See Perry 
v. Sanderman, 408 U.S. 593, 597. 


The basis of Justice Douglas’ dissent is 
that the Federal employee should not be 
denied certain basic political rights that 


are granted to other citizens. I find his 
argument compelling. 

For more than 30 years, Federal em- 
ployees have been prohibited from active 
participation in our democratic process. 
The Hatch Act, which was enacted in 
1939 for the purpose of protecting Fed- 
eral employee political rights, has instead 
served only to deny them. 

Government workers today are not 
permitted to: 

First. Express public support for a can- 
didate—lest it be construed as part of a 
campaign; 

Second. Write a newspaper article or a 
pamphlet supporting a political candi- 
date or commenting on a political issue; 

Third. Distribute campaign material; 

Fourth. Solicit funds for candidates; 

Fifth. Serve as a delegate to a political 
convention ; 

Sixth. Or serve as an officer in a politi- 
cal organization. 

I have believed for some time that 
most of these all pervasive prohibitions 
could be removed without endangering 
the ability of the Government worker `o 
perform his official duties or to maintain 
his own political independence. 

Last year I introduced a bill that 
would allow Government workers to ex- 
press their political opinions, serve as 
delegates to conventions, become cam- 
paign managers, and run for office at the 
local level. I have reintroduced this bill 
in this Congress and I believe there have 
been bills introduced by other Senators 
that also call for reform of the Hatch 
Act. 
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Mr. President, we have not pushed 
ahead with this legislation until now be- 
cause we have felt it prudent to wait 
until the Supreme Court settled the con- 
stitutional questions. Although I am cer- 
tainly disappointed in the decision that 
the Court has finally handed down, there 
is really no point in quarreling further 
with the decision, for it is well within the 
power of Congress to proceed now with 
revision of the law. The Court has held 
simply that Congress can forbid certain 
types of political activity. And what Con- 
gress did in 1939, it obviously has the 
power to undo in 1973. 

So, I call upon Congress to proceed 
as quickly as possible to remove the po- 
litical straightjacket in which we have 
placed our Federal employees. 


CAUGHT IN THE PRICE FREEZE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, when 
the administration announced its 60-day 
freeze recently, I pointed out that it 
failed to place controls on raw agricul- 
tural products. I feared that this would 
mean that many food processors, whole- 
salers and retailers could be caught in a 
price squeeze. Price increases at the farm 
level could be passed on to them but they 
cannot pass on any costs. 

Unfortunately, these fears are being 
realized. 

Today I received a letter from Mr. 
Chester Hale the treasurer of Eggs, Inc., 
an egg producing business in Brooklyn, 
Conn, His case is typical of egg producing 
concerns throughout the country. 

As a result of the freeze and its lack 
of controls over farm prices there is a 
possibility that the feed supplier for 
Eggs, Inc.—H. K. Webster Co. of Law- 
rence, Mass.—will not be able to con- 
tinue supplying feed to Eggs, Inc. The 
Webster Co. has pointed out to Mr. Hale 
that while it cannot pass on any price 
increases, it must bear the burden of 
paying higher prices for the grain it buys 
to make feed. Corn, for example—a ma- 
jor ingredient in feed for laying hens—is 
not frozen and has continued to climb in 
price since the freeze went into effect. 
As H. K. Webster Co. put it in a letter 
to its feed customers— 

We shudder to think of telling customers 
we cannot supply this feed, but unless relief 
is forthcoming, there is a distinct possibility 
that we may have to withdraw from the 
market at some point during the 60-day 
freeze period. 


I, too, shudder at that prospect. If a 
price freeze is to be successful it must 
apply controls all along the line. Raw 
agricultural products cannot be exempt. 

Companies such as Eggs, Inc., cannot 
continue to operate if feed prices con- 
tinue to skyrocket. In the last year feed 
prices have doubled. In June of 1972 
Eggs, Inc., paid $3.70/hundredweight. On 
June 18, 1973, feed prices were $7.31. This 
increase in feed prices meant that the 
cost of producing a dozen eggs went up 
by 15 cents in a year. And this does not 
even include the increase in labor costs, 
capital equipment, and hens. 

It is time to put some teeth into price 
controls by putting raw agricultural 
products under control. 
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Businesses such as Eggs, Inc, are vital 
to this Nation’s economy. We must not 
force them out of business because of ill- 
considered Government programs. 

Food processors are forced to cope with 
increased prices for uncontrolled raw 
agricultural products. But they are un- 
able to pass these costs along. For exam- 
ple, General Foods has announced that 
it may stop buying certain products be- 
cause the ceiling price they are allowed 
to charge is lower than the price they 
have to pay for the raw products. 

I ask unanimous consent that letters 
from Eggs, Inc., and H. K. Wvbster Co., 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the 
New York Times pointing out that the 
wage-price freeze may result in food 
shortages. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ecos, INC. 
Brooklyn, Conn., June 21, 1973. 
Senator ABE RIBICOFF, i 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator, in line with our previous 
correspondence, we are inclosing a copy of 
@ letter from our feed supplier which points 
out the gravity of the present feed situation. 

We have 100,000 laying hens that require 
100 tons of feed weekly. Lack of profit is no 
longer our only concern, because lack of feed 
means our liquidation. 

We continue to urge legislation which 
would curtail exports of feed grains during 
the present price freeze to ease domestic 
supplies. 

With our egg prices frozen we cannot 
survive with higher feed costs, nor can our 
poultry survive without feed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHESTER HALE, 
Treasurer, Eggs, Inc. 


H. K. WEBSTER Company, INC., 
Lawrence, Mass., June 20, 1973. 

DEAR SATELLITE FEED CUSTOMER: As you 
wili have noted, our current price card, dated 
June 18 reflects President Nixon’s new price 
freeze order requiring companies not to ex- 
ceed the highest price level quoted during 
the period June 1-8. In our case, this meant 
we were forced to roll back prices an average 
of $5.60 per ton, since, as you know, prices 
went up on our quotation of June lith. For 
the immediate future, it would seem that 
the prices quoted for June 18 would remain 
in effect. 

We certainly do not begrudge the immedi- 
ate benefits this provides our customers. 
However, we feel compelled to alert you to 
the magnitude of the problem facing not 
only the H. K. Webster Company, but most 
other feed manufacturers as well. The fact 
is that most of us were dragging behind the 
market as much as we dared, giving our cus- 
tomers as much of a break as we could, in 
view of the extrordinarily high level of 
prices. As a result the freeze caught all of 
us at price levels substantially below the 
actual market level of grain and feed in- 
gredients used in poultry feeds. Further- 
more, one major ingredient, corn is not 
frozen and has continued to climb in price 
since the freeze went into effect. This ob- 
viously means that, far from making any 
profit on sales of Satellite Feeds, we are al- 
ready incurring losses and these lossés will 
grow more susbtantial every day and every 
week that the price freeze remains in effect. 

We do not tell you this for the purpose 
of seeking your sympathy, because we don’t 
believe much can usually be accomplished by 
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bothering our customers with our problems. 
We are relating this because the situation 
is so serious that it may eventually pose 
critical problems for you in terms of avail- 
able feed supply. In short, we do not know 
how long we will be able to sell Satellite 
Feeds if we are to be forced to take big 
losses. We shudder to think of telling cus- 
tomers we cannot supply their feed, but 
unless relief is forthcoming, there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that we may have to with- 
draw from the market at some point during 
the 60 day freeze period. Nor would the 
supply problem be easily resolved, because 
other feed manufacturers who are in the 
same boat may not be eager to take on ad- 
ditional customers which add to their losses. 
We hope this alarming possibility doesn’t 
materialize, but we feel that we must draw 
it to your attention at this time. 
Sincerely, 
Dean K. Wesster, President. 


[From the New York Times, June 25, 1973] 
Foop Processors Prepicr SHORTAGE 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 


WasHINncTon, June 24.—A number of food 
processors and canners are raising the spec- 
ter of food shortages with disclosures over 
the last few days that they have already cut 
or are considering cutting delivery of some 
products because of the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s price freeze. 

Some processors, including the General 
Foods Corporation, have stopped taking or- 
ders for some product lines, saying that they 
would lose money because their celling price 
during the freeze is lower than the price of 
the raw product. 

More processors report that they are ship- 
ping on a day-to-day basis and may soon 
have to shut down some of their production 
lines. 

LETTER CIRCULATED 


Representative Peter A. Peyser, Republican 
of Westchester, citing the decision of General 
Foods and other processors to cease selling 
certain product lines, is now circulating a 
letter among fellow Congressmen asking 
them to join in an appeal to the White 
House to impose an immediate freeze on 
prices of raw agricultural products, 

Unless a ceiling is placed on farm goods, 
Mr. Peyser said, there will inevitably be a 
black market or consumers will be deprived 
of marketplace choices. 

However, some food industry experts and 
consumer advocates charge that the can- 
ners are using scare tactics to persuade the 
Administration to allow them to pass on to 
the consumer the increases in raw agricul- 
tural prices. 

Rodney Leonard, director of the Commu- 
nity Nutrition Institute, asserted that the 
food processors were trying to “test the Gov- 
ernment’s resolve to stick to the freeze.” He 
said that while some processors might be 
facing a cost squeeze, particularly those proc- 
essing grain products, most had contracted 
for their raw materials early last winter and 
have long since adjusted their prices for the 
new crop. 

And an executive of a major can manu- 
facturing company scoffed at the reports 
that canners would take their products off 
the shelves. He said that orders for cans were 
not abating and that all processors had pro- 
duction “in the pipeline and could not halt 
shipments even if they wanted to.” 

However, the president of the National 
Canners Association, Charles J. Carey, said in 
a telephone interview that unless changes 
were made in the freeze program, “a lot of 
products will never get to market.” 

Mr. Carey said that this was the beginning 
of the season for most produce and “a lot of 
contracts have not been consummated yet" 
between growers and processors. The grow- 
ers, he explained, are asking prices substan- 
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tially higher than last year's, while the can- 
ners and processors are often frozen at last 
year’s prices. 

He cited peaches as one example. One of 
the major canned fruits, peaches cost the 
processors about $75 a ton last year. This 
year, Mr. Carey reported, growers are asking 
more than $110 a ton. 

Meanwhile, he asserted, the growers have 
increased costs and will not reduce prices 
even if the canners cannot afford the same 
orders as last year. The result, he said, will 
be that some smaller canners will stop pro- 
duction entirely and “most peach canners 
will exercise options in their contracts and 
produce at a much lower level during the 
freeze. 

A number of products have already started 
to disappear from production lines, Mr. 
Carey said. One, he said, is pork and beans, 
a reflection of a 25 per cent rise in the price 
of beans since the last harvest. Other items 
likely to be affected soon are tomatoes, peas, 
cherries and seafood, he added. 

WILL HAVE NO CHOICE 


“Unless something is done awfully fast to 
allow us at least to pass through our costs, 
canners will have no choice but to contract 
supplies,” the canning industry executive 
asserted. He said that a freeze on raw agri- 
cultural prices would have no effect at this 
point because these prices were already so 
high. 

A spokesman for General Foods said that 
because of the freeze pressures the company 
had taken action to cut off new orders on 
some of its frozen foods, particularly rasp- 
berries and strawberries. The big company is 
also halting shipments of chocolate and coco- 
nut to its industrial customers, the spokes- 
man said. 

“We are not looking to book any business 
when we have to sell at a loss,” the official 
said, “Unless we can pass through our costs 
we are simply going to store some of the 
crops until the freeze is over. This will not 
result in an immediate emptying of shelves, 
because retailers still have some stocks, But 
it could mean shortages later on.” 

An official of Oconomowoc, Inc., a Wiscon- 
sin-based processor that cans vegetables for 
chain-store house brands and for institu- 
tions such as schools and hospitals, said it 
was limiting the size of the orders it accepts. 
He also said that institutional buyers were 
having trouble getting food supplies because 
they operate on a low-bid system and can- 
ners were reluctant to take a low price dur- 
ing the freeze period. 

A spokesman for Del Monte, one of the 
nation’s biggest canners, described the cur- 
rent situation as “scary and confused” and 
said that the company had not yet decided 
whether to start taking its producis off 
supermarket shelves. 

He reported, however, that one of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries, the Purky Pie Company, 
had been unable to get any new shortening 
because of skyrocketing prices for soybean 
oil and would have to stop production of its 
pies fairly soon. 

Ray Robinson, of the Robinson Shrimp 
Company in New Orleans, told an interviewer 
by telephone that because of the squeeze 
between prices for raw and processed shrimp 
he was exporting more of his canned shrimp 
to Europe—where there is no price freeze. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS ON THE 
DROUGHT IN WEST AFRICA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Nixon recently wrote a letter to 
United Nations Secretary General Wald- 
heim announcing that he had designated 
Dr. Maurice J, Williams Special U.S. Co- 
ordinator to coordinate more effectively 
our emergency relief efforts to the six 
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drought-stricken African countries and 
to plan our part in a rehabilitation pro- 


gram. 

President Nixon also stated that we 
stand ready to provide further support 
for internal transport and to provide 
additional assistance to help overcome 
the profound effects of this tragedy. 

I welcome these developments and 
hope that additional transport assistance 
and a major U.S. commitment to re- 
building these economies are indeed 
forthcoming. 

In the hearings I held as chairman of 
the Senate Africa Subcommittee on 
June 14, it became evident that a lack 
of effective coordination was one of 
the major problems hindering emergency 
relief efforts. I hope Mr. Williams will 
be able to coordinate the various aspects 
of U.S. assistance and help in the co- 
ordination of international relief efforts. 

The critical need for an adequate, 
well-coordinated international relief ef- 
fort is revealed in yesterday’s New York 
Times article, “Six Million Africans May 
Die in Famine by October.” This article 
quotes relief workers as stating that if 
adequate assistance does not reach many 
communities before they are totally iso- 
lated by the rains, millions will die of 
starvation. It gives a vivid account of the 
tremendous suffering and unnecessary 
deaths already caused by the drought. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Nixon’s letter to the 
Secretary General and Thomas A. John- 
son’s article be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
His Excellency Dr. KURT WALDHEIM, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 

United Nations, New York. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY GENERAL; I fully share 
the concerns which you have expressed to 
Ambassador Scali for the millions of per- 
sons who are suffering from the terrible 
drought in the Sahelian nations of West and 
Central Africa. For many months reports 
from United States and United Nations re- 
presentatives and from the governments 
themselves have related graphically the 
growing effects of the worst drought of this 
century in the African Sahel. Those of us 
who have been spared this scourge have 
been responding to the crisis, but more must 
be done, as you have said. The United States 
stands prepared to commit further resources 
as needs are identified. 

As you know, the United States response 
has been carried out on several fronts. We 
have increased the amounts of foodgrains 
destined for these nations through both 
American programs and the World Food Pro- 
grams. By mid-summer, 156,000 tons of grain 
valued at nearly $19 million will have arrived 
in West African ports or in the interior states 
of Mali, Upper Volta, Niger and Chad. Two 
million dollars in disaster relief funds have 
also been made available. United States Air 
Force aircraft, and those of other donors, are 
airlifting grain to stricken nomads and 
farmers in remote districts of Mali and Chad. 
Animal feed and vaccines are being dis- 
tributed to save as much livestock as pos- 
sible. Medicines are being provided to com- 
bat malnutrition and potential epidemics. 
In response to a request from Director Gen- 
eral Boerma, the Agency for International 
Development has provided a logistical plan- 
ning expert to the Pood and Agriculture 
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Organization of the United Nations and our 
staffs in West Africa are being augmented 
to improve our ability to deliver what is 
needed to the right place at the right time. 

We share your concern that the problems 
of dealing with the immediate emergency 
will become even more difficult as the “ains 
begin and road transport problems increase. 
We therefore stand ready to provide further 
support for internal transport, as specified 
needs are identified. 

As you have recognized, this region is faced 
not only with the immediate needs of feed- 
ing the hungry but. also of rehabilitating 
water and forage resources, livestock herds 
and grain producing facilities to permit a 
long range recovery from the devastating 
effects of the drought. This effort will require 
close collaboration among African leaders and 
the donor community. As specific rehabilita- 
tion needs are more clearly identified, and as 
it becomes clearer what others are ready to 
do, the United States will be prepared to pro- 
vide additional assistance for the Sahel to 
help overcome the profound effects of this 
tragedy. 

In order to coordinate more effectively our 
emergency relief efforts and to plan our part 
in a rehabilitation program, I intend to des- 
ignate Mr. Maurice J. Williams as a Special 
United States Coordinator. He will cooperate 
closely in his work with Director General 
Boerma and with other governments—so that 
the work of relief and rehabilitation can go 
forward as expeditiously as possible, 

Sincerely, 


Six MILLION AFRICANS May Dre IN FAMINE BY 
OCTOBER 


(By Thomas A. Johnson) 


AZZAL, Nicer, June 16.—Suleman Aji sat 
in the shade of a palm tree with other 
Bouzou and Tuareg tribesmen until the mer- 
ciless sun went down last night and this 
oasis was engulfed in cooling darkness. It 
was clear that the supply of millet and 
powdered milk was not coming from town. 

The tribesmen, who have lost most of their 
camels, sheep and goats to a five-year drought 
and famine, returned this morning when a 
Land-Rover arrived from Agadez, 10 miles 
south of here. “Now we will eat for at least 
one more day,” Mr. Aji remarked matter-of- 
factly to a visitor to the inhospitably parched 
region of this equatorial country, where the 
sun has blackened the rocks. 

The band of six French-speaking nations 
of the southern Sahara are suffering from 
drought and the desert herdsmen here and 
the millet and peanut farmers to the south 
who make up 90 per cent of the region’s 
more than 25 million people depend on the 
almost daily food deliveries to stay alive. 

For many people in Niger, Mauritania, 
Senegal, Mali, Upper Volta and Chad, life 
is synonymous with hunger, United Nations 
relief workers have warned that as many as 
six million could die of starvation by October. 
They estimate that more than a third of the 
area's livestock have perished. 

Travelers in the region hear from herdsmen 
and farmers that many have died of starva- 
tion. Government spokesmen report that 
hunger and weakness haye contributed to 
untold deaths from disease. 

“Meningitis in Chad, a cholera flare-up in 
Senegal and outbreaks of measles in Mali and 
Niger have caused many deaths,” a European 
+ + + “Many of the victims probably would 
have survived if they had not been so under- 
nourished.” 

Most relief workers in the region, both 
African and European, would agree with the 
grave conclusions of David McAdams, mission 
director for the United States Agency for 
International Development in Senegal, Mali 
and Mauritania, who said: “From our inyes- 
tigations no one is dying at this moment just 
from starvation. But if supplies are halted 
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and the summer rains isolate entire com- 
munities, we could be standing on the brink 
of disaster.” 

For Mr. Aji, the black tribesman in Azzal, 
disaster is already at hand. Disease has taken 
several relatives and friends. The lack of 
rain, combined with 140-degree temperatures 
and hot, blowing sands, has destroyed pas- 
ture land, and the livestock that gave him 
both a living and status have perished. 

“I raised camels, cattle, sheep and goats 
and some donkeys too,” he told a visitor to 
the straw-hut compound he shares with two 
wives, six children and an aged mother. “All 
the animals are dead—more than 150, except 
for the goats.” 

The goats are penned in the compound. 
In the morning the children take them across 
the sun-blackened rocks—an area that re- 
sembles photographs of the moon’s surface— 
to search for a few leaves left on an occasional 
desert bush. 

Every few days, after Mr. Aji's wives and 
his mother have fashioned 10-foot lengths 
of rope from dried palm fronds, he takes 
them to Agadez, where he sells them for 5 
cents each. In the central market there 5 
cents will buy about a quarter of a pound of 
millet—often used in the United States for 
birdseed. 

Asked why he stayed, he answered without 
hesitation: “Should not a man stay with the 
woman who gave birth to him?” 


FAMILIAR SCENES PREFERRED 


Farther north, Ahmad Umale, a Tuareg 
who lost 20 camels to the drought, said in 
answer to the same question: “One should 
never go where the old men have not marked 
the waterholes.” 

And Ahmadu Kieta, who just planted the 
last of his millet seeds in the sand near 
Oullam, said: “Where would we go? We would 
be just as destitute anyplace, else, and also 
far from home.” 

Nonetheless, many thousands of Arab and 
black herdsmen and farmers have left their 
homes and camping areas in what officials 
are describing as the region’s largest migra- 
tion in recent history. 

In some cases whole villages, with their 
herds, are on the move. Herds from Mauri- 
tania, where officials say 75 per cent of the 
livestock have perished, are being taken as 
far south as Gambia. 

Although farmers have been returning to 
plant crops after the first rains, many of the 
herdsmen who lost their flocks have become 
a large, dependent class of refugees. Several 
cities, among them Nouakchott in Mauri- 
tania, and Mopti, in Mali, have doubled and 
trebled in size in recent months. 

“For many of the nomads the loss of the 
herds built up over many generations will 
mean an end to their nomadic way of life,” 
a Niger Government worker conceded, de- 
parting from generally cautious official state- 
ments. 

Niger, like the other nations hard hit by 
the drought, has a long-range plan for the re- 
settlement of nomads in more fertile areas 
farther south. For many this will not be 
easy. 

Mrs. Sodinge Kaou, a member of the wide- 
ranging, cattle-raising Fulani tribe recently 
led a group of women and children into 
Tahoua, Niger, in search of food. They 
wanted it for their menfolk who were in the 
desert tending the 4 remaining head of a 
herd of 25 cattle. 

DON’T LIKE CITY LIFE 

The women received a two-day supply of 
millet and returned to the desert. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Kaou, the 11 people in the fam- 
ily group will stay with their cattle in the 
desert as long as they can. “We do not want 
to live in the city,” she added. 

Other Fulanis, having lost their cattle, 
line up daily in the growing refugee centers 
with Hausa farmers, who had to eat their 
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seed crops, and Arab herdsmen, who also 
lost their livestock. 

Many of the herdsmen, desperate over 
their losses, are convinced that they must 
change their way of life. 

A youthful Tuareg, Asumana Umale, who 
fied from the desert near Kidal, Mali, told 
a visitor: “We will try farming if we must— 
we must eat.” 

How many people in the region are living 
on the day-to-day emergency food grants 
has not been established, nor is it known 
how many are in the food-distribution cen- 
ters or wandering in neighboring countries. 

Statistics in these poor, underdeveloped 
and inaccessible countries are at best rough 
guesses. There is a multiplicity of languages 
and peoples, and illiteracy is thought to 
grip about 90 per cent. Roads and telephone 
communications are extremely poor if they 
exist at all. 

“We thought we had some 70,000 in Agadez 
but already we have registered more than 
82,000 for food grants,” said the district 
commissioner, Fodi Djingarey. 

The current crisis is the result of a steady 
five year decrease in annual rainfall, which 
cut farm production by 30 to 50 per cent. 
Range and pasture land is depleted and 
grain reserves and seed supplies are gone in 
most areas. 

Water tables have been lowered so that 
many wells have dried up, and there is no 
equipment to dig them deeper. West African 
rivers—the Niger, the Senegal, the Bandama 
and the Volta—are at their lowest in six 
decades, 

The region is the scene of an intensive in- 
ternational battle against time, with Af- 
rican and foreign relief workers attempting 
to stockpile food before the summer rains 
destroy unpaved roads and effectively iso- 
late many thousands of people. With the 
help of the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, more than 700,000 tons of 
grain and powdered milk will be brought 
into the region before October, when it is 
hoped, harvests will abate the emergency. 

The major contributors include the United 
Nations, the European Economic Commu- 
nity, the United States, France, West Ger- 
many, and Soviet Union, Canada and China. 
Some 50,000 tons of animal feed are to ar- 
rive before August, and the rains should 
restore some pasture. 

Most of the supplies are landed by ship 
in ports from Dakar, Senegal, to Port Har- 
court, Nigeria; Algeria has sent some across 
the Sahara by truck. Trains and truck con- 
voys carry them to principal cities, and mil- 
itary aircraft—French, Soviet, West Ger- 
man, Belgian and American—ferry loads to 
outlying areas. 

The emergency will build steadily during 
the coming weeks as expected rains, light or 
heavy, hamper the delivery of relief supplies. 

“This is what we all fear,” said a Belgian 
Air Force Captain, Daniel Brams, a navi- 
gator on a C-130 carrying millet from Ni- 
amey, Niger, to Agadez and Ahrli. “If we 
cannot stockpile enough in these districts 
that will be cut off, many, many people will 
die of starvation.” 


ILLINOIS, URBAN RENEWAL, AND 
HUD'’S FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President; I had the 
honor last Thursday morning to join the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) in hosting a breakfast for 
the Illinois congressional delegation at 
which we heard from a delegation com- 
posed of the mayors of several Illinois 
cities and the representatives of the 
mayors of several others. 

The message these urban leaders 
brought us from Bloomington, Carbon- 
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dale, Chicago, Danville, Decatur, East St. 
Louis, Peoria, and Rockford was that 
the fiscal year 1974 budget proposal of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development made it virtually impossible 
to carry out plans for urban renewal and 
community development projects which, 
in many cases, had been many long, hard 
years in the making. 

These leaders presented a very per- 
suasive case not only for increased fund- 
ing in fiscal 1974 for the community de- 
velopment programs which HUD pro- 
poses to fold into a community develop- 
ment special revenue sharing program as 
of July 1, 1974, as well as for lifting the 
moratorium on subsidized housing pro- 
grams pending the outcome of an 
intensive evaluation of these pro- 
grams, but also for some continuity in 
the rules under which local jurisdic- 
tions are required to operate in order to 
receive Federal financial assistance. 

I was pleased to report to the group 
that the Senate Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee had just the 
previous day reported legislation which 
extends most Government housing pro- 
grams for 1 year, lifts the moratorium 
on housing subsidy programs, and re- 
quires the Secretary to “immediately 
cease any suspension” or withholding of 
funds for Federal housing-assistance 
programs and to stop delaying or with- 
holding applications for these programs. 

I personally favor the revenue-sharing 
concept for community development pro- 
grams and I believe Congress should and 
will pass an effective bill on this subject 
very soon. However, I feel it is wrong 
to unilaterally terminate and suspend 
programs on which many communities 
depend without alternative ones in place. 
At the very least, not enough care has 
been given to the transition-year prob- 
lems of local officials in Minois and 
around the country. I think the House 
Appropriations Committee action in pro- 
viding funds sufficient to maintain cur- 
rent levels of activity under urban re- 
newal—rather than to rely solely on 
what is in the pipeline—may be the most 
appropriate way to proceed. 

The junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) and I, together with our dis- 
tinguished colleagues from the other 
body who attended the breakfast, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. Mapican, Mr. Price, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
and Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, and staff repre- 
senting Mr. COLLIER, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Gray, Mr. HANRAHAN, Mr. 
McCtory, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MICHEL, Mr, 
O'Brien, and Mr. Yates were pleased to 
have the opportunity to listen to these 
local officials and to learn from them the 
dimensions of the problem they are fac- 
ing this year in urban renewal and com- 
munity development. 

I believe my colleagues as well as offi- 
cials of the executive branch will be 
interested in a document prepared by 
these cities because their experience may 
be duplicated elsewhere in the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the document entitled “Cities Report on 
Urban Renewal” be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
CITIES REPORT ON URBAN RENEWAL 
PREFACE 


The Cities of Minois would like to thank 
those who were able to attend this breakfast 
meeting. Needless to say, without your sup- 
port this meeting would not have been called. 

The delegation of cities need not spend 
long hours explaining their fears and con- 
cerns over recent changes in Federal Policy 
regarding community development and hous- 
ing. All that need be said is that problems, 
quickly reaching the crisis stage, are attack- 
ing Illinois’ cities. In order to fully inform 
you of these problems the cities decided to 
request this meeting. The intent is to inform 
and bring you up to date as to the recent 
events as they are occurring on the local 
level. 

Enclosed, herein, are brief summary papers 
prepared by several cities who wanted to take 
the opportunity to express, not only ver- 
bally, but in writing, the problems now being 
encountered. This booklet is for your exam- 
ination at your convenience. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

For three years the City of Rockford, INi- 
nois, has assumed its rightful role of ieader- 
ship by encouraging and assisting local com- 
munity development efforts to upgrade the 
physical and social environment. The goal of 
restoring and conserving the City's neighbor- 
hoods, whether it be the Central Business 
District or a residential area, is supported 
and stressed by key local figures. The realiza- 
tion that many areas of our city were built in 
a different time for a different function has 
been evident as two key forces of unplanned 
growth and urban decay attack vital parts of 
Rockford, Illinois. 

The objectives of the City were clear and to 
the point: 

Maintain a physical, economic and social 
environment compatible for its citizens. 

Strengthen the Central Business District in 
order to increase retail activity, taxable 
values and job opportunities. 

Establish a pattern for the orderly phys- 
ical and economic growth to eliminate the 
substandard and obsolescent buildings that 
act as blighting influences and detract from 
the well-being of the City. 

Achieve development which would be both 
functionally and aesthetically pleasing. 

Encourage the private sector to devclop 
new commercial, industrial, and residential 
areas in our city. 

In order to achieve the goals of urban re- 
development, Rockford sought and received 
Federal funding for a Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program consisting of three areas— 
Central Business District, Sa-Grant and 
Northwest. 


Central business district 


A large land mass containing over 600 acres 
of prime commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential land was defined as the Central Busi- 
ness District area. Concentrated activities 
were focused on an area encompassing fifteen 
blocks. A viable redevelopment plan was for- 
mulated with certain activities scheduled and 
dependent upon the successful completion of 
other activities. A program to acquire key 
blocks in order to make them available to 
developers was undertaken in the Spring of 
1970. Within a short time period the Urban 
Renewal Program has successfully purchased 
six and one-half blocks, out of nine, within 
the designated areas. 

The Urban Renewal Program has suc- 
cessfully relocated seventy-nine businesses, 
demolished three of the six and one-half 
blocks currently under its control, and has 
sold two of its downtown blocks to date. 
The Urban Renewal Plan calls for concen- 
trated redevelopment efforts by the City and 
the public sector in order to achieve a truly 
integrated downtown development. 
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The attainment of this goal is in sight. 
As already stated, over two-thirds of the 
property contained in the Central Business 
District area has been acquired for the pur- 
pose of redevelopment. By the end of 1973 
the City of Rockford will have 17 million 
dollars of new construction going on in its 
downtown core, with an anticipated 40 mil- 
lion dollars yet to come. Needless to say, 
this is the biggest building boom that the 
downtown has experienced since its incep- 
tion, and it has greatly increased the em- 
ployment of construction workers, architec- 
tural firms, building suppliers, and many 
other construction related activities. 

As of January 1973, the prognosis for a 
successful project was dimmed. With the re- 
ceipt of official policy memoranda con- 
straining the use of the Grant money to 
acquire property the City lost one of its 
major redevelopment tools. The scheduling 
of activities which, do to its importance, is 
computer operated, was automatically invali- 
dated. What appeared to be a four year 
acquisition program to provide marketable 
land parcels was put in a total state of 
“limbo.” 

There are many other problems surfacing 
at this point in time. The City currently has 
under its control, half of a prime downtown 
block that cannot be totally assembled be- 
cause of the prohibition against acquisition. 
Thus the City is left with a valuable piece 
of property in a “limbo” status that could 
be assembled were the prohibition of land 
acquisition lifted. Needless to say, there haye 
been several inquiries from private develop- 
ers concerning the assemblage of this prime 
block, and due to the inability of the City to 
carry out its activities, the faith of the pri- 
vate sector has been shaken by this change 
in events. 

The City of Rockford in its original plan- 
ning recognized that one of the major de- 
ficiencies is the lack of sufficient and con- 
venient parking. In order to provide parking, 
the City committed itself to construct three 
anchor parking decks of which one is cur- 
rently under construction. Suffice to say, 
without the capability to acquire land for 
the additional parking structures, the over 
all success of the program will be seriously 
jeopardized. 

Residential program—northwest and SA- 

grant 


The residential program of the City of 
Rockford is comprised of two distinct neigh- 
borhoods. The primary tool to be used in 
both neighborhoods was 312 Rehabilitation 
Loan Program, the 115 Rehabilitation Grant 
Program. The City has always recognized the 
need to conserve and upgrade its declining 
neighborhoods, and with the Neighborhood 
Development Program ihe City encouraged 
neighborhood conservation. During this three 
year period, the City encouraged homeown- 
ers and property owners to take advantage of 
the available loans and grants. Even though 
the bureaucratic “red tape” has often slowed 
the rehabilitation program, real progress has 
been made. 

During the past several months the City 
of Rockford averaged eight new rehabilitated 
houses a month. Due to this level of activity 
the citizens, who were at one time apathetic 
and apprehensive, are now requesting reha- 
bilitation assistance, For three years the City 
made commitments, formed citizens groups, 
urged neighborhood participation because it 
was felt that progress in conserving the 
City’s neighborhoods would be achieved. 
The major obstacle to success is the elimi- 
nation of the 312 Rehabilitation Loan Pro- 
gram. By removing the 312 Program the 
creditability of the Urban Renewal Program 
and the locally elected officials who urged 
these neighborhoods to participate in the Re- 
habilitation programs, is jeopardized. 

Citizens of these two rehabilitation neigh- 
borhoods do not understand, after three 
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years of considerable urging and after they 
have seen positive results of what rehabili- 
tated housing can do for their neighborhoods, 
why they should be refused the opportunity 
to receive low interest loans. The seriousness 
of this credibility gap pervades into other 
issues as well. The “I told you so” attitude 
which was quickly diminishing is being heard 
by more and more. 


SUMMARY 


The task of rehabilitating and redevel- 
oping decaying cities is not easy. Although 
many Federal programs have not achieved 
their goals as Congress intended, it behooves 
all of us to understand the problems created 
by prohibiting land acquisition, eliminating 
rehabilitation programs, and cut-backs in 
Federal funding. 

The private sector, cn whom we place the 
burden of commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential redevelopment will not sit idly by 
until the City has adequate money to carry 
on achivities. The need for alternative fund- 
ing vehicles, such as community develop- 
ment revenue sharing, is quite apparent, but 
it is not the cure-all for urban problems, The 
need exists for a smooth transition between 
the termination of HUD’s categorical grant 
program, and revenue sharing. To ignore the 
fact will seriously jeopardize the stride many 
cities have made toward. meeting the goals 
of urban redevelopment. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY— ge ILL, NDP ACTION YEAR 


Activity 


units Cost 


71 $610, 000 
4, 407, 971 


5,017. 971 


Real estate oie SE (parcels): 
Residenti 

e E 72 

143 


Individuals... .. 
i concerns... 


Cr BANE E e es 
Land marketing: 
Residential 


600, 000 
1 560, 000 
t 1, 160, 000 


20 
10 


t Square feet. 
seats value. 


PEORIA, ILL. 

Peoria’s efforts to deal with the horrible 
problems of blight which grip this inner city 
date back to 1960. It was then that the local 
leaders recognized that the blighting con- 
ditions, particularly in the south side sec- 
tion, had to be corrected. However, in the 
spring of 1960, the voters in Peoria turned 
down a bond issue by a margin of 2 to 1, 
so that the inner city was destined to con- 
tinue its rapid rate of decline, tempered only 
by rising expectations over the years, ex- 
pectations that consistently ended in disap- 
pointment and frustration until May of 1972. 

At that time, the City of Peoria was 


Neighborhood Development Program for the 
first action year. However, by that time, it 
was more than just the south side of the city 
needing treatment. It was a massive, 1500- 
acre area which is virtually all the residen- 
tial area in the inner city needing help. In 
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order to fully appreciate the enthusiasm that 
has developed in Peoria during the past year 
for the Neighborhood Development Program, 
one needs to have more historical back- 
ground covering the frustrating years be- 
tween 1960 and 1972. To be sure, those years 
brought no overall improvement to condi- 
tions in the inner city. Those years brought 
only worsening physical conditions to the 
buildings and growing frustration and pain 
to the city’s poor, elderly, and racial minori- 
ties who were forced by economic factors to 
live in the inner city. 

Seven years after the unsuccessful refer- 
endum, the City took another step in hopes 
of finding a method of attacking the ever- 
worsening conditions in the near south side. 
In 1967 the Peoria City Council initiated 
activities toward studyng the possibiltes of 
applying for a Federally-assisted urban re- 
newal program. With full recognition that 
there was an extremely lengthy backlog of 
applications pending before HUD, the City 
Council decided not to pursue the Federally- 
assisted program at that time, but rather 
turned their efforts to other areas in an at- 
tempt to find funds to solve the increasing 
problems of blight. 

In 1968, as a means of raising money to 
carry out a renewal program, the City Coun- 
cil imposed a utility tax. In November of 
that year, for the first time in the long his- 
tory of Peoria, money was being generated 
to pay for south side renewal. As a result of 
the tax, the City was able to budget 1.4 mil- 
lion dollars for the local urban renewal pro- 
gram in its 1969 spending guide. But, even 
as this tax money was starting to flow, the 
abolition of the tax was being charted by 
those who opposed this approach: that of 
using local money for urban renewal. 

In May of 1969 a newly elected City Coun- 
cil voted to repeal the utility tax that was 
providing money for the local urban renewal 
program and on July 1, 1969, the utility tax 
was stopped. The City Council voted on July 
23, 1969, to seek Federal Title I funds under 
the conventional urban renewal program. 
The application requesting assistance under 
the conventional program was delivered to 
the Chicago office of HUD some three months 
later. 

In November of 1971, with demolition in 
the urban renewal target area being carried 
out with utility tax money, the City aban- 
doned hope for approva: of the pending ap- 
plication and initiated efforts to apply for 
funds under the Neighborhood Development 
Program. In April, 1972, HUD epproved a 2.1 
million dollar loan and grant application of 
a Neighborhood Development Program for a 
first action year ending in May of 1973. 

The First Action Year has now been ex- 
tended to June 30, 1973, to allow additional 
time for the completion of the HUD zevie./ of 
Peoria’s application for Second Action Year 
funds, This First Action Year has seen the 
acquisition of 77 parcels of land and the 
relocation to standard housing of 72 house- 
holds. Demolition crews are working now to 
elear the land of some 118 structures to 
prepare the area for redevelopment. The re- 
development bid package Las been prepared 
and will be distributed on July 2 in anticipa- 
tion of redevelopment bids which are to be 
received on August 31. 

If funding is not maintained for the Sec- 
ond Action Year, some 22 families will be 
stranded in the Target Area. The moratorium 
on subsidized housing has already discour- 
aged many redevelopers. Reduced funding for 
the Second Action Year would necessitate 
a cutback in planned site improvements in 
the area, Redevelopment without subsidized 
housing and without adequate site improve- 
ments is very unlikely. 

We have included in the Second Action 
Year application planning monies to main- 
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tain our level of effort to assure redevelopers 
and the total Peoria community that some- 
thing will happen, that this long renewal 
effort will not be abortive. Developers rvust 
know that the community efforts will con- 
tinue around the project area. The commu- 
nity must know that the plan is available to 
implement community development revenue 
sharing monies if that, too, is not proved to 
be a false promise. 

The past several months have < sen Peoria's 
Urban Renewal staff assembled and trained, 
We have launched an intensive planing 
effort which has strong programe of citizen 
participation and decision making. We have 
been informed by HUD personnel wuat our 
citizen participaticn program is among the 
most sophisticatea in the urban renewal 
program today. During the iong years of try- 
ing to get the program ander way the City 
had difficulty in obtaining and keeping an 
experienced urban renewal staff capable of 
carrying out a successful program. "Ve had 
little or no continuity of our key staff during 
those frustrating years. 

Residents of the 1500-acre inne. city NDP 
area have formed an active urban renewal 
advisory committee which is playing an im- 
portant role in the process of neighborhood 
planning. The Peoria Urban Renewal Advi- 
sory Committee represents the hopes and 
desires of nearly 40,000 people, nearly one- 
third of the residents of the City of Feoria 
who now live in an area which, in many 
parts, already constitutes a slum and is 
rapidly deteriorating in other sectors. The 
Department of Urban Renewa’ and its con- 
sultants have worked closely with the Peoria 
Urban Renewal Advisory Committee in for- 
mulating goals, objectives and project plans 
for the future -nner city area. The strong role 
played by the citizens groups ~nd their in- 
tense involvement in the decision making 
process, along with the staff of the Urban 
Renewal Department and it: technical con- 
sultants, represent the tools needed to deal 
with the problems of slum and blight. In 
short, Peoria is ready as it has never been 
before, to move along with the task of 
rebuilding. 

The forty-acre target area reported as the 
high-priority item for the Peoria NDP, con- 
tains some of the worst housing conditions 
to be found in any urban renewal area. The 
forty-acre target area is so located and has 
such configuration that it cannot be dealt 
with in segments. The forty-acre tract is 
viewed as a single unit and no prudent in- 
vestor-developer would be willing to purchase 
a portion of the tract without positive as- 
surance that the forty acres will be cleared 
for his redevelopment. The LPA has promoted 
the forty acres as a single disposition tract 
and we have achieved significant interest 
from knowledgeable and cavable redevelopers 
in purchasing this land. The LPA conducted 
& “redevelopers workshop” in January of 1973 
for the purpose of exposing the forty-acre 
tract to approximately twenty-five different 
investors and developers who have previously 
expressed interest in the purchase of the forty 
acres, In keeping with the policy in Peoria 
of reporting openly all aspects of the urban 
renewal program this “workshop” was ex- 
tensively covered by the newspapers, radio 
stations, television stations and was attended 
by numerous citizens groups and civic orga- 
nizations desirous of promoting redevelop- 
ment in the forty acres. We must continue 
our efforts of marketing this forty acres dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The Peoria Redevelopment Office hopes, 
through continued urban renewal activities 
to expand the housing supply for low and 
moderate income families; to seek greater so- 
cial and economic balance and stability for 
our citizens; to accomplish physical renewal 
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and social revitalization of areas with critical 
and urgent need; and to eliminate environ- 
mental blight. The stated and implified com- 
mitments made by the City and HUD are so 
strong that if we are not permitted to con- 
tinue with our program of renewal, the com- 
munity will lose the confidence it has in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and in the Federal Government. 

Peoria has not been sitting idly by and 
waiting for the Federal Government to solve 
local problems. We have raised local funds 
to commence the process of restoring housing 
and eliminating blight in the inner city area. 
We have overcome the situation with respect 
to citizen support. We have gained a man- 
date of support from the citizens of Peoria, 
not only to continue urban renewal, but to 
expand the program into other areas of the 
community and to accelerate program activi- 
ties. We have achieved a high level of respect 
among the City Council for the Urban Re- 
newal Department and the entire NDP proc- 
ess. It took many years to convince some com- 
munity leaders that a Federally funded pro- 
gram was the route to follow. Many were con- 
vinced that it could not be successful. In 
rece it months they have seen the process 
working in Peoria. They are fearful that the 
Federal Government may withdraw what 
they felt was a strong commitment to the 
forty-acre area. The confidence of the people 
and the city leadership may be shattered and 
perhaps lost without the additional clearance 
of slum and blighted areas and the hope for 
eventual redevelopment of these areas. It is 
hard to imagine but conditions within the 
inner city will probably worsen without as- 
sistance. 


THE IMPACT oF FEDERAL REDUCTIONS IN FUND-' 
ING LEVELS, East St. Louis MODEL CITIES 
AGENCY 


The Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act, enacted by Congress 
in late 1966, has proven to be the major link 
toward the development of a national urban 
growth policy. The Act, as amended, has of- 
fered strong inducements for local govern- 
ment reform measures and experimentation. 

The results, some of which are of dubious 
value have, overall, provided for a public 
form of solid issues upon which to base 
more enlightened legislation and continue. 
existing successful projects. 

In East St. Louis and other cities across 
the nation, cutbacks in funding levels 
threaten to destroy the fabric of local goy- 
ernment and is viewed as a retrenchment 
from the Congressional commitment to im- 
prove the quality of life in urban America, 

The cutbacks appear to bc capricious and 
arbitrary. 

In East St. Louis, the foundation of local 
government and most other private and pub- 
lic endeavors, rests on federal discretionary 
and categorical funding due to a total col- 
lapse. of the private economy. Education, 
health services, public safety, transportation 
and housing are a few urban systems locally 
that have no redress or promise of assistance 
without strong federal support. 

The federal cutbacks in East St. Louis are, 
in effect, dismantling the gains the City has 
made in employment, government reform, 
citizen participation and improved delivery 
of social services. 

The funding reductions have also crippled 
any remaining hope of leveraging private sec- 
tor development. Indeed, cutback; threaten 
to entrench traditional apathy and feelings 
of futility. 

The accompanying charts and diagrams 
graphically display the effects of measured 
gains against the pending reductions. 

The City of East St. Louis, under its base 
Model City grant and Planned Variations 
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supplement funding, was able to operate at 
& level of nearly $16 million. Fiscal year 1973 
represents a drastic funding reduction. Less 
than 10 per cent of this reduction in per- 
sonnel, services and capital improvement 
costs can be supported by local funds. 

A strategy statement from the CDA Fifth 
Action Year indicates: 

(1) Salaries for all staff currently funded 
by CDA projects were projected to run to 
a total in excess of two million dollars for 
the period October 1, 1973, to June 30, 1974. 
The grant offered by HUD was $1,289,000 
only. 

(2) The City had already committed all 
regular funds for its 1973 fiscal year, ending 
December 31, 1973. 

(3) The City had already committed all 
funds to be received from General Revenue 
Sharing through 1973 as part of its program 
to establish fiscal solvency for the first time 
i) many years. Points, two and three taken 
together means that the City had no capacity 
to take over funding of Model Cities projects 
before January, 1974. 

(4) The City anticipated the termination 
of EEA Section 6 in October 1973 and EEA 
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Section 5 in January 1974. This would mean 
loss of ten policemen, six firemen, and other 
personnel of importance in the struggle to 
establish an adequate service level for the 
City. 

Aside from the disruption of basic City 
services and capital improvement needs, the 
cutbacks have drastically hindered planning 
and coordination among service organiza- 
tions which have had their funding termi- 
nated by the Model City Agency (See Proj- 
ects Discontinued Chart). 

C:ty Departments that are suffering from 
funding level reductions will not be able 
to effectively implement or coordinate their 
activities with outside agencies, thereby 
weakening service delivery systems estab- 
lishec under prior Model City action years, 

The City-wide Planned Variations pro- 
gram established last year no doubt in- 
creased the capacity of local government to 
negate many problems, As the accompany- 
ing charts explain, this capacity will be 
weakened substantially and will cripple any 
efforts at further strengthening delivery sys- 
tems when those systems are not rationally 
planned and executed. 
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9 MONTH PROJECTION OF CURRENT STAFF SALARIES 


Current 
staff 
salaries 


Current 


Grant number and title staff 


Community school 

Washington school aides_ 

Special education _ 

Dental service 

Comprehensive nutrition- 

Health code enforcement- 

Lead poisoning 

Mary Brown center____. 

Child care. 

Family planning 

Recreation 

Professional police. -~ 

Juvenile adjustment and 
correctional center _. 

Legal Department 

Urban Affairs Depart- 


<<<<<<<<< 
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Civil Rights Department 

Personnel Department. _ 

Rush City Co-Op 

Research and industrial 
development 

Home improvement pro- 
gram for thé elderly. .- 

Relocation 


10, 493. 04 
40, 495, 00 


37, 142. 93 
9, 931. 00 


PROJECTS DISCONTINUED FROM 4TH-ACTION YEAR MODEL CITIES PROGRAM—EAST ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Proj 4th-year 
roject roject 
pojest 


Project title number 


Operating agency 


Project title 


$40, 000 


70, 000 
77, 000 
75, 000 


Basic adult education... -2 
Vocational secondary @ 3 
Comprehensive nutrition... -$ 
Park maintenance and supervision.. 4 ee 


School district No. 189, 
D 


0. 
City HEW/MEHSC. 

Fublic Werks Department. 
School district No. 189. 


Street resurfacing. __.__- 


City garage services.. 
Street cleaning.. 
Refuse collection. -- 


F 
Painting of streets and safety zones. f- 33 
34 


4th-year 
roject 
udget 


Project 


number Operating agency 


Public Works Department. 
Do. 


High school athletic facility 
Broadway and 4th Street Park 


Senior citizen skill development... F-14 

YODI equipment and transportation. F-15 

Khoury League baseball park con- F-16 
struction. 

Work studies program 

Rush City Co-Op. 

Small business assistance__ 

Project Life Co-Op 

Non profit housing seed capital. 


20, 513 
16, 684 
50, 000 
54,000 
25, 000 
76, 420 


75, 000 


Community Development Depart- 
ment. 

City HEW apa jetar ip 

Young Disciplies, Inc. 

Communtiy Development Depart- 
ment. 

State Community College. 

People’s Cooperative. 


Project Life Co-Op. 
Community Development Depart- 
ment. 


Fire equipment update 

Expansion of city office space 

Lot and alley trash collection 

Public facilities improvement 

Tree trimming, planting and beauti- 
fication. 

Sewer system maintenance 

Land fill operation. 


Alley maintenance and surfacing. - - 


Citizen participation transportation. 


Quick copy plant 


42 
F-43 


FAS 


35, 000 


Fire department. 

Building depariment. 
Public Works Department. 
Building department. 
Public Works Department. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Community Development Commis- 
sion. 
Office of Management and Budget 


150, 000 


R-104 Street improvement 
50, 000 


Home improvement services. 


Do. 
E. St. Louis Youth Council. 


Total projects discontinued 


2, 502, 158 


9-mo basic 


Grant number and title program 


STH-YEAR PROJECTS 


3-mo 


program Staff | Grant number and title 


3-mo 
program 


9-mo basic 
program 


Education: 
- Community school 
Special education. 


V-2 
Health: 

v-3 

V4 
Social services: 


V-5 Mary Brown center 
V-6 Child care 


Dental service. 
City HEW Department 


V-7 Family planning 
Recreation and culture: V-8 Recreation. 
Crime and delinquency: 

V-9 Police (including EEA sec. 6) 

V-10 Legal Department 
Manpower: 

-il Urban Affairs Department 

V-12 Civil Rights Department... 

V-13 Personnel Department 
Economic development: V-14 Research and 

Industrial Development 


Relocation: V-15 Relocation 


$19, 931 


Environmental Protection and Development: 


ent 
V-18 Dog ie pest control.. - 
V-19 Engineering Department__ 
Citizen participation: V-20 KONNY De- 


velopment Commission 
Evaluation and Information: 


V-21 Program evaluation. 


V-22 Data processing 
age hus oy Lb 


Office of Management and Budget_ 


Purchasing 


Federal Fiscal Division. 


City planning.. 


CDA Administration. 


13, 498 Total 


Staff reductions 
FY 1973 
Funding Level: $5,883,000. 
Staff: 344 (one year). 
FY 1974 


Funding level: $1,289,000. 
Staff: 204 (9 months); 70 (3 months). 


Percent 
Percent reduction in overall staff. 
Percent reduction in funding level.. 
Number of projects discontinued... 
Percent projects discontinued of total 


Crry or DANVILLE, 
Danville, Il., June 15, 1973. 
Mr. Barry M. FELDMAN, 
Urban Renewal Department, City of Rock- 
ford, City Building, Rockford, M. 

Dear MR. FELDMAN: At our meeting in 
Bloomington you requested a letter setting 
forth the problems that we have had as 
far as withdrawal of Urban Renewal funds. 
Mr. John Weaver, Plan Director, was re- 
quested to prepare this letter but he evident- 
ly has not done so and, therefore, I will at- 
tempt to cover it in this letter. 

We have an urban Renewal Project which 
is very well on its way and have made an 


Amendatory Application. It is my under- 
standing that these funds have been allo- 
cated and, therefore, the present actions will 
not affect this. 

We hired a consultant to put in an appli- 
cation for a Neighborhood Development Proj- 
ect. This would have involved possibly $3,- 
000,000 with a potential of at least $9,000,- 
000 outside investment. This application has 
been rejected. 

We also employed our engineers to put in 
an application for $300,000 for sewer exten- 
sions, We are in the last phase of a $9,000,000 
sewer program and requested these addi- 
tional funds in order to provide for an exten- 
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sion of the sewer program to take care of 
property which has been annexed since the 
original program was designed. This applica- 
tion has been rejected. 

We have also been working on an open 
space acquisition for a park. This would have 
involved at least $70,000 in private funds in 
connection with this program. 

We have been encouraged in all of these 
programs and if there are no funds available 
within the next year, it will certainly curtail 
the activities of the City of Danville. 

Very truly yours, 
ROLLAND E. CRAIG, 
Mayor. 


URBAN RENEWAL FUNDING, CrTy OF CHICAGO 


The cutback in Federal Funds in the City 
of Chicago has crippled the Urban Renewal 
efforts both in the public and private sec- 
tor. With the closing out of the Neighbor- 
hood Development Program, there remains 
only 11 conventionally financed Urban Re- 
newal Programs in the City of Chicago, and 
with these projected to be closed out by 
June 1974, without some type of Federal 
Housing Program, the City of Chicago will 
have to carry the Urban Renewal programs 
on a low key basis if they are to continue 
at all. 

During the past two years, the Department 
of Urban Renewal staff has been cut from 
709 employees to a present level of 351 and 
the level of spending dropped from over 35 
million dollars annually to a low of 11 mil- 
lion dollars. The effect of this curtailment 
of Federal Revenue to Chicago has severely 
hampered efforts of this Department to carry 
out its commitments to Community Organi- 
gations and Businessmen throughout the 
City. 

The cancellation of the Neighborhood De- 
velopment Program has affected 22 Urban 
Renewal Areas located throughout the City. 
Commitments for the sale of land to Com- 
munity Organizations for housing develop- 
ments have been stopped since the completion 
of acquisition cannot be carried out. The 
monies necessary to provide the much needed 
educational and park facilities in the inner 
City is now withdrawn and the continuation 
of abandonment of buildings is reaching high 
proportions because of the lack of Federal 
subsidies to help rehabilitate the structures. 

The overcrowding conditions continue to 
mount in deteriorated buildings in the inner 
City Area where federal programs were once 
operating and now without some sort of 
commitment from the Federal Government, 
these areas will become the cause for build- 
ing abandonment, fires, vandalism, crime, and 
ultimately desolate open areas with no eco- 
nomic value. 

If the trend continues we will find that 
a continuation of middle class Americans in 
all major cities will continue their flight to 
the outlying suburbs and the large major 
cities of this country will become nothing 
but concentrations of poor and minority 
groups who cannot afford to move elsewhere. 

The City of Chicago today faces many of 
the same problems that major cities are ex- 
periencing due to the cutback of Federal 
Revenues and the Moratorium of Subsidized 
Housing until 1974. The cities alone cannot 
resolve this problem, a program must be es- 
tablished to help the large cities solve the 
critical housing shortage within the economic 
limits of the residents of the area. 

The following is a brief analysis of the 
effect of cancellation of reservations for Year 
II Neighborhood Development Program and 
cutback in the Federally funded Conventional 
Projects: 

Congressional District 1 

In the area immediately south of the Loop, 
east of the Dan Ryan Expressway, the Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal has been engaged 
in several Urban Renewal programs both con- 
ventional and under the Neighborhood De- 
velopment Program. 
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The North Kenwood-Oakland Area, located 
between Pershing Road and 47th Street, 
I.C.R.R. and Martin Luther King Drive, con- 
tains areas which are characterized by burned 
out, vacant and abandoned buildings, and 
vacant lots scattered throughout the project. 
Although this area is also part of the Model 
Cities Area, the Urban Renewal Department 
proposed to undertake a major program of 
removing these slum buildings and assem- 
bling land for development of housing, shop- 
ping, and recreational and educational fa- 
cilities which are greatiy needed in this area. 

Every day this area continues without some 
public action it will become worse. The need 
for new streets, public utilities and housing 
will prevent private developers from coming 
into the area and reviving it. 

Another area in which much publicity has 
been given both locally and nationally is the 
Woodlawn Area. The entire Woodlawn Area is 
located between 60th and 67th, Cottage Grove 
Avenue to Stony Island. 

The City and Federal government have par- 
ticipated in two projects within the Wood- 
lawn Community in which over 500 units 
were built under the 221d(3) program and 
currently ground has just been broken for 
an additional 214 units under the 236 pro- 
gram. Although these are significant im- 
provements in this area, the remainder of 
the Woodlawn Area is decaying rapidly, and 
threatens the success of the new housing de- 
velopments. Buildings are being burned, own- 
ers are walking away from their properties to 
avoid the taxes and improvements to meet 
building codes, and the main shopping area 
along 63rd Street is being abandoned and 
deteriorating very rapidly. The area of 65th 
and Drexel Avenue is becoming a vast open 
area where buildings have been demolished 
because of code violations. 

The City under the Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program was proposing several projects 
within the Woodlawn Area to help revitalize 
it, also a program of rehabilitation was pro- 
posed for the area at the southern end of 
Woodlawn. However, due to the moratorium 
of Federal funds and subsidized housing de- 
velopments, this area will become slum and 
blighted with no hope of rehabilitation. 

The 67th-Stony Island Project Area which 
was part of the Neighborhood Development 
Program is currently being carried out with 
local funds. In order to complete the com- 
mitments made to property owners in the 
project which was to provide for the widen- 
ing of Stony Island Avenue and develop a 
park for a School, the City will spend over 2 
million dollars of its own monies to complete 
this portion of the project. However, this 
could have been averted if the Federal funds 
were not cut off. 

Finally, rehabilitation efforts in the West 
Woodlawn Area are slowly coming to a halt 
due to lack of availability of help through the 
Code Enforcement Program which is not 
being funded. 


Congressional District 5 


The 87th-Mackinaw Project was partially 
carried out under the Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program. One portion was sold and 357 
units were constructed under Section 236; 
however, the Department of Urban Renewal 
still has over 10 acres of land to be sold for 
over 250 dwelling units but this area cannot 
be developed until new public utilities and 
streets of adequate size to handle the in- 
creased density proposed are completed. The 
amount estimated to take care of these im- 
provements is in excess of 1 million dollars 
to replace the sewers and streets and provide 
recreation facilities. With the exception of 
357 new units, the remaining area of some 80 
areas is in very poor condition with vacant 
lots scattered throughout the project and 
homes in very bad condition. 

Congressional district 5 

The area known as the “Gap Area” which 

is located between 31st and 35th Street— 
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Martin Luther King Drive and State Street, 
contains a mixture of dilapidated housing 
units, vacant and abandoned commercial 
structures and vacant land. 

This project area abuts several completed 
conventional Urban Renewal projects and its 
existence has.a detrimental affect upon the 
new housing that surrounds’ it. The area 
has a history of fires.: The Department of 
Urban Renewal proposal was to redevelop the 
entire area for housing, new school/park 
complex and expansion for IIT. With the 
carrying out of this development it would 
have completed a total renewal of the entire 
area from 25th to 35th Street, Dan Ryan 
Expressway to Lake Michigan. 

One of the City’s largest Conservation 
Areas—Englewood—has been greatly affected 
by the cutback in funds. Includéd within 
the area are two conventional projects—Cen- 
tral Englewood (Ili. R-47 (LG)) a commer- 
cial/retail rehabilitation project, and South- 
east Englewood (Ill. R-31 (LG)) a residen- 
tial rehabilitation project. The remaining 
portion of Englewood was part of a Neighbor- 
hood Development Program in which a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and spot clearance 
was proposed. Due to the lack of funds the 
area is not showing signs of deterioration, 
especially along the major thoroughfares. 
Landlords are abandoning their buildings, 
vandalism is on the upswing and without 
some Federal funds to provide services for 
this area, we can anticipate a rapid decline 
in the quality of housing in Englewood. 

Congressional District 7 


This area generally encompasses the west 
side of Chicago in which are located a num- 
ber of projects which were undertaken under 
the Neighborhood Development Program. 
The Roosevelt-Halsted project which was 
one-half completed under the Neighborhood 
Development Program has come to a com- 
plete stop with 272 housing units, which is 
Phase I, of 1,000 Section 236 proposed for: 
the remaining units are now in doubt and 
the completion of the project cannot go for- 
ward until more Federal assistance is avail- 
able. The area, as is, does not currently lend 
itself to suitable living environment because 
of the dilapidated structures east of the 
housing development. 

Another area, called the Central West Proj- 
ect, has been partially renewed under the 
Neighborhood Development Program and 
other local agencies, namely, the Public 
Building Commission and Chicago City Col- 
lege. However, the proposed housing sites 
cannot be developed because of the’ current 
moratorium in subsidized housing and lack 
of Federal funds needed to carry out the re- 
maining renewal activities to assemble the 
land for a suitable site. Without more Fed- 
eral funds for Central West, the area will 
look like a checkerboard, partially re- 
developed and the rest slum and blighted. If 
Federal funds were supplied for the area, 
over 500 units for low and moderate income 
families could be built immediately, new 
parks and recreation areas could be de- 
veloped and new schools could be completed. 
Without the Federal assistance the area will 
just deteriorate further and continue to be 
a slum area with no hope of revitalizing 
itself. 

The Lawndale Conservation Area has been 
struggling to retain its indentity as a decent 
area to live in. During the past 4 years, Lawn- 
dale has struggled through Code Enforcement 
Program and the Neighborhood Development 
Program as mechanism to revitalize the Com- 
munity. With. both of these programs hope- 
lessly at a standstill; It appears that Lawn- 
dale will continue to decay at an accelerated 
rate. Community organizations have banded 
together to help upgrade the community. 
The City has committed itself to the pur- 
chase of over $300,000 of land to develop 88 
units of housing on the south side of Roose- 
velt Road at Kedzie; however, this develop- 
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ment cannot be built as planned until hous- 
ing subsidy funds are made available. 
Also, the Chicago-Orleans Project was part 
of the Neighborhood Development Program, 
of which 8 acres of approximately 40 were 
purchased for new housing for families of 
low and moderate income. Subsidy funds are 
essential for the completion of this project 
of 350 units. This area lies just east of Cabrini 
Green Public Housing Project and would 
have upgraded the entire Community. 


Congressional District 8 


This area contains Phase II of Lincoln 
Park in which there is a need for Rehabilita- 
tion and Spot Clearance; however, very little 
assistance can be given to the residents of 
this area now because the funds providing 
these services through the Neighborhood De- 
velopment Program have been shut off. 

Also, the Clybourn-Ogden project which is 
nearly one-half acquired and cleared, is pro- 
posed for industrial development which 
would provide badly needed jobs and income 
for the residents of the area. Federal funds 
are needed to complete this development, 

In the Ohio-Central project, the City in- 
vested a million dollars to complete the 
acquisition, demolition and relocation in 
order to fulfill a commitment to the Com- 
munity to provide land for a new school 
facility and 200 units of housing for the 
elderly, However, rehabilitation services for 
the remainder of the area had to be discon- 
tinued because of lack of funds, and the new 
housing may not be built without subsidy 
funds, 

Congressional District 9 


The Uptown Conservation Areas was also 
part of the Neighborhood Development Pro- 
gram. The City committed to the Com- 
munity of Uptown a better living environ- 
ment through the development of a new 
middle school/park facility and a new junior 
college. In addition, rehabilitation services 
would be provided on a large scale along with 
the development of a new shopping area. 

This area is a transient area and it was 
felt with the influence of all the amenities 
mentioned above, it could reverse its down- 
hill trend and revive the area; however, now 
that there is no Federal funding, the City 
cannot keep its commitments to the Com- 
munity. But the City is spending over $600,- 
000 to complete the acquisition for the new 
middie school. All of the other activities 
have come to a halt. The Community has 
become frustrated and demands action and 
the only action we can provide is what the 
Federal funds can provide us. 

Finally, an area bounded by Vine, Willow, 
Orchard, and North Avenue, in the Lincoln 
Park neighborhood, is an area of complete 
disaster. Seventy-five percent (75%) of the 
area has been cleared and 25% remains, A 
housing proposal by the Neighborhood Com- 
mons Corporation for 278 units, has been 
submitted to the City; however, due to lack 
of Federal funds, the remainder of the area 
has not been acquired. The activated cost 
would be #700,000. The need for housing in 
the area is urgent, especially for the families 
of low and moderate income housing. This 
project will soon die unless Federal funds 
are provided. 

In summarizing, before the Neighborhood 
Development Program had been halted and a 
moratorium on any Federal funds, the City 
had 13 Field. Offices working with Com- 
munity Organizations and individuals with 
problems. Now there are only 6 offices left 
with a minimal staff. The City of Chicago 
has been paying the cost of these services 
with local funds, The time has come for the 
Federal Government to share the responsi- 
bilities in providing these services on a 
continuing basis. In order to carry out the 
programs that were started by the City and 
Federal Government under the Neighborhood 
Development Program, over 40 million dollars 
is needed and with that over 6,000 new hous- 
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ing units could be built and at least 1,000 
units per year rehabilitated, along with new 
utilities, streets, schools and recreation areas 
to serve the renewed neighborhoods. 


CARBONDALE, ILL., 
June 14, 1973. 


MEMORANDUM 


To Honorable Neal E. Eckert, Mayor, Mr. El- 
don L. Gosnell, Urban Renewal Director. 

From Dr. John A. Cummens, Urban Renewal 
Disposition Officer. 

Re Impact on Carbondale if Urban Renewal 
Funds are Terminated as of July 1, 1974. 

Recent developments concerning the fund- 
ing of urban renewal for fiscal year 1973 and 
the decisions to not fund urban renewal for 
fiscal year 74 have prompted the reassess- 
ment of the impact on the City of Carbondale 
should these policies be activated. For the 
City of Carbondale whose 1972-73 budget, ex- 
cluding Federal funds, amounts to $7,350,- 
000.00, the loss of 3.6 million dollars in ur- 
ban renewal funds would come as a consider- 
able shock, with far reaching detrimental ef- 
fects to the financial, physical and social 
aspects of community life. 

To understand the long range commit- 
ments on the part of the Federal Government 
with respect to the elimination of slums and 
blight, a short summary of selected pertinent 
facts of the history of urban renewal project 
activities in Carbondale, Illinois, is presented 
here. There have been four project areas in 
the City. 1.) Til. R-72 (1936-1969) is ad- 
jacent to Southern Illinois University. The 
project has been closed out. 2.) In Ill. R-77 
(1969-1973), all activities have been com- 
pleted except disposition of the remaining 12 
parcels. 3.) NDP A-3-1 (1969 to the present) 
is a pilot protect area of the Northeast 
neighborhood of Carbondale, the most 
severely blighted slum area in the City. 4.) 
NDP A-3-2 (1972 to the present) constitutes 
the remainder of the Northeast neighbor- 
hood in which only very limited acquisition 
and relocation activities have taken place. 
As of May 31, 1973, all the project activities 
of the Urban Renewal Program have resulted 
in the following: 213 parcels of land have 
been acquired; 147 substandard structures 
have been demolished; 924 families, indi- 
viduals, or businesses have been relocated to 
standard housing and/or facilities; in excess 
of 2.3 million dollars has been spend to ac- 
quire the parcels; almost 1.2 million dollars 
has been spent to relocate the families, in- 
dividuals and businesses in the project area; 
the total land disposition activities for the 
project areas have resulted-in the sale of 24 
acres for $988,784 or $41,200 per acre. 

The clearing of blight and deteriorating 
structures from land has resulted in the fol- 
lowing redevelopment activities in the City 
of Carbondale: 1.) the preparation of the fu- 
ture site of the Department of Recreation 
Complex at Southern Illinois University; 2.) 
acquisition of needed land for expansion of 
university classroom and office building fa- 
cilities; 3.) acquisition of land by the LHA 
for public housing; 4.) land for expansion of 
elementary school facilities; and 5.) the site 
for the Model Cities Neighborhood Facility 
(28,000 square feet) which is now under con- 
struction, a building whose total value is 
over one million dollars. 

In discussing the particular impact of the 
cut-off of funds to urban renewal for fiscal 
year 74, it is necessary to concentrate on 
NDP A-3-1 and NDP A-3-2 (the total North- 
east neighborhood of Carbondale comprising 
approximately one-fifth of the City’s lahd 
area and 10 percent of the population) 
which comprise the present renewal activi- 
ties, Also relevant for consideration is the 
proposed NDP A-3-3 area, for which an ap- 
plication has been received by the HUD area 
office, and which comprises part of the 
Northwest neighborhood of Carbondale and 
13 percent of the total population of the City. 
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1, HUD COMMITMENTS TO THE CITY OF 
CARBONDALE 


As shown above, there has been an increas- 
ing and continuing support of renewal ac- 
tivities in the City of Carbondale on the part 
of the Federal Government. Through the 
funding of projects and the responses by 
HUD staff during site conferences, the re- 
peated assurances and conversations, and the 
correspondence both formally and inform- 
ally, the City of Carbondale has been rea- 
sonably assured that commitments to the 
elimination of slums and blight would be 
continued based on the performances of the 
City. The City has thereby entered into sev- 
eral activities and mutual commitments to 
facilitate its continued success in urban re- 
newal activities and thereby to secure con- 
tinued HUD funding. In fact, the City and 
HUD entered into an “Annual Arrangements 
Agreement”. in 1972. With respect to the 
NDP A-3-1 and NDP A-3-2 areas, consider- 
able planning and engineering monies have 
already been spent to achieve the necessary 
sophistication for handling categorical 
grants. For the NDP A-3-1 and NDP A-3-2 
areas in the Northeast neighborhood, over 
one-half million dollars has been spent on 
planning and engineering studies for the 
redevelopment of the area. The LPA has com- 
pleted structural surveys, engineering and 
design surveys and plans for street improve- 
ments. An Economic and Market Analysis 
Study (EMAS), at a cost of $13,500, has been 
conducted to determine the economic and 
market potential for the redevelopment of 
the area. 

These and other activities, such as the 
development of the Workable Program and 
the Comprehensive Housing Survey, have 
been carried out by the City, often times 
utilizing staff and monies from city sources, 
based on the Congressional design of urban 
renewal legislation in which planning and 
execution monies would be preliminary to the 
continued funding of the Federal share to 
the commitment of the complete redevelop- 
ment of these blighted areas. Thus there 
have been rising expectations as to the via- 
bility and continuation of urban renewal ac- 
tivities based on information given by the 
LPA in terms of HUD communications and 
official assurances as well as the investment 
of actual dollar allocations for redevelopment 
over the past several years. 

The NDP A-3-3 area was originally present- 
ed to HUD in 1972 as a FACE program. At a 
local conference with several HUD officials 
from the area office and at their request, 
the form of the application for the program 
was changed to that of a NDP area. The pro- 
file of this neighborhood still remains large- 
ly that of rehabilitation with limited clear- 
ance of blighted structures. It was to be an 
effort to control the spread of deterioration 
and blight which had just begun to rise in 
the neighborhood. With the rejection of this 
application on the basis of inadequate Fed- 
eral funding, per the Administration's im- 
poundment of Urban Renewal funds and the 
Hyde memoranda, there is now no program 
for the control of deterioration in this neigh- 
borhood. The more comprehensive NDP proj- 
ect would have covered all neighborhood 
problems including housing conditions, 
streets, water and sewer inadequacies, Struc- 
tural and land use surveys have been con- 
ducted and urban renewal project activities 
have been projected for 1973-74, including 
television survey of the sanitary sewer system. 

What are the results, then, of the pull 
back on the part of the Administration as the 
result of the Hyde memoranda which have 
been used as justification and modus oper- 
andi for the failure to honor commitments 
previously offered. 1.) There will be no NDP 
A-3-3 Project. 2.) There will be no NDP 
A-3-2 Project. 3.) There will be no acquisi- 
tion or relocation in the NDP A-3-1. 

The growing blight in the Northwest 
neighborhood (NDP A-3-3) can be expected 
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to continue until this neighborhood develops 
into Carbondale’s second slum area. This 
unchecked development, due to a lack of 
funds for rehabilitation loans and grants 
and for necessary monies for improvements 
of streets and utilities, seems likely. In the 
Northeast neighborhood all activities for 
fiscal year 74 are aimed solely at the close out 
land inventory and only limited related site 
improvements. In the NDP A-3-1 area the 
improvements which have been to date in the 
Northeast neighborhood will be almost to- 
tally negated or wiped out by the cessation 
of urban renewal activities for one to two 
years since the project is presently only 25 
percent completed. Total success depends 
upon carrying out the planned development 
for the entire neighborhood. Fiscal year 
1973-74 is not a continuation of the plans 
for the project area to a point where special 
revenue sharing will take over. At a point 
where added dollar commitments are needed 
and has been expected to preserve the mo- 
mentum and continuity of the program, the 
HUD demand is to gear down. After the year 
of gearing down, much activity will not be 
carried at the projected level, this will be 
followed by a gap of at least 18 months to 
two years of inactivity due to the inadequate 
or unavailable local funds. Seven years of 
citizen participation, commitment demon- 
strated by local government action, as well 
as the investment of millions of dollars in 
Federal funds and the build-up of local po- 
tential to meet redevelopment needs will be 
set aside. 

The substandard conditions of the neigh- 
borhood and the housing which originally 
justified funding of the NDP still exist today. 
Three hundred fifty (350) substandard 
houses of the total of over 700 dwellings in 
the Northeast area still stand. Seventy-five 
percent (75%) of the blighted conditions still 
exist. Seventy percent (70%) of the sub- 
standard streets and the updating of water 
and sewer lines will not be reconstructed and 
no new sidewalks along with street construc- 
tion can be expected to be built in a neigh- 
borhood where sidewalks and storm sewers 
are the exception rather than the rule. The 
damage to the potential local builders to 
meet the housing needs with a gearing down 
and creation of hiatus in Federal funding 
will be disastrous. With the current rise in 
the cost of bullding homes at 15 percent per 
year, a two year delay will raise the cost of 
@ $20,000 home to $26,450. This amounts to 
approximately a 32.3 percent increase in the 
cost of supplying standard housing to an 
area where substandard housing accounts for 
50% of the homes. The delay in urban re- 
newal activities has already cost Carbondale 
36 units of public housing in one project 
alone. This was due to the soaring cost of 
constructing the units. The rise of salaries 
and wages, and the other aspects of engineer- 
ing and administration in the two year in- 
terim, created by this failure to honor the 
national commitment to better housing, will 
generate a national and local tragedy. 

As a result of gearing down the present level 
of urban renewal activities and drawing back 
activities to this year’s boundaries, situations 
in the Northeast area such as open ditch 
drainage and severe ponding will continue to 
severely and adversely affect the health and 
safety of the neighborhood residents. This 
will also necessitate suspension of plans for 
completion of improvements for a 27 acre 
city-owned public park within the neighbor- 
hood, an area also plagued by periodic flood- 
ing and erosion problems. In addition to 
areas in the neighborhood not to be acquired 
and redeveloped, economic and market dam- 
age will result from the present HUD policies 
with respect to the sale-ability of present 
disposition parcels. Discontinuation of the 
acquisition of parcels will leave incomplete, 
small and unmanageable disposition lots. The 
corrections called for in the planning design 
will not be met, thereby creating incon- 
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gruities with physical situation of lots, and 
irregularities with respect to the new city 
zoning requirements. If the plans for the 
neighborhood hau been carried out, the en- 
tire Northeast area would have conformed to 
the most recent thoroughfare, zoning and 
lan use requirements of the City. Severe 
problems with parcels on the flood plain, or 
thosc which are subject to periodic flooding, 
can not be corrected without necessary site 
improvements. For example, one disposition 
block in the NDP A-3-1 area containing 400,- 
000 square feet is cut in half by a large open 
drainage ditch. The plan calls for multi- 
family development of this block. However, 
necessary improvements to the periodic flood- 
ing problem and acquisition of parcels to 
complete saleable disposition tracts cannot 
be carried out. We will be unable therefore to 
provide the improvements promised to in- 
terested developers. As a consequence, this 
block may sit vacant and unused or be 
under-utilized with the economic and market 
recommendations of Real Estate Research 
Corporation’s findings in the EMAS of 
1972-73. 

The Economic and Market Analysis Study 
for the entire Northeast neighborhood high- 
lights, in terms of recommendations, the 
severe dilemma created by termination of 
commitment to an on-going project for re- 
development. Three hundred fifty to four 
hundred seventy (350-470) new living units 
for low and moderate income and elderly 
housing are required. Fifteen to thirty-five 
(15-35) acres in addition are needed to be 
acquired in order to meet the demands of 
housing and commercial development of the 
neighborhood. The older commercial area in 
the Southwest sector will not survive eco- 
nomically and will go under unless rehabili- 
tation funds and SBA loans can be made 
available. Two point two (2.2) acres for light 
industrial development are needed in order 
to provide resources for local employment of 
neighborhood residents. Five to ten (5-10) 
acres of mini-parks are necessary for the 
health and safety of the residents, a proposal 
which has had wide support with the area 
residents and with the city. Retail commer- 
cial areas adjacent to the Model Cities 
Neighborhood Facility is necessary to act as 
a supportative feature of activity to the pro- 
grams and community activities of the fa- 
cility. These recommendations, it must be 
understood, are minimum requirements in 
the next 3 to 5 years for development of ex- 
isting housing, living and economic condi- 
tions in this neighborhood in Carbondale. 
Failure to provide these minimum require- 
ments will have disastrous effects for the de- 
velopment carried out heretofore as well as 
continued deterioration of the neighborhood. 

2. LOCAL COMMITMENTS 
a. Policy decisions 

In response to the requirements set by the 
Federal Government for receipt of funds for 
redevelopment of slums and blighted areas, 
the City of Carbondale has taken several 
steps to gear-up planning and redevelopment 
agencies to meet the local needs and Federal 
funding requirements. The City planning fa- 
cilities and staff have been increased, and ac- 
tivities in the rezoning of deficient areas and 
preparation of land use maps have been 
undertaken. Besides preparation of the Work- 
able Program under a 701 Grant, the City 
Planning Department is currently preparing 
a Comprehensive Household Survey, and the 
impetus for these surveys and preparations 
has been that the immediate solution to the 
documented problems and deficiencies can 
be reasonably expected. Continued funding 
of urban renewal activities in the City has 
led the city government to project the al- 
leviation of blighted conditions in the de- 
teriorated areas mentioned in Section 1. 

The 12.6 million dollar five year Capital 
Improvements budget for the City, as ap- 
proved by the City Council, was premised on 
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the strong assurance of continued funding 
for the entire Northeast neighborhood re- 
development area, and the addition of the 
Northwest neighborhood project. Although it 
is understood that no legal commitment was 
made, the several conferences in Carbondale 
and Chicago with HUD personnel lead the 
City Government to conclude that their ac- 
tion would be supported by continued com- 
mitment from HUD to at least the present 
funding level and to the addition of areas 
requiring complete redevelopment or rehabil- 
itation. 

The City has concluded that programs in 
areas of serious concern could be reasonably 
undertaken while Federal funds were avail- 
able to continue activities of redevelopment 
in the NDP areas. It is in light of the con- 
tinued renewal activities, which have helped 
the housing conditions for several Carbondale 
families, that the fulfilling of project com- 
mitments after July 1, 1974, had been ex- 
pected. Twenty-three (23) project area fam- 
ilies or individuals have been located to new 
homes, all of them within the project area. 
Sixty-eight (68) project area families or in- 
dividuals have been relocated into existing 
standard homes, some in the project area and 
almost all in the City. This represents com- 
mitments on the part of the local housing 
industry and commitment on the part of 
many local institutions and agencies to pro- 
vide the necessary help for relocated per- 
sons. Juxtaposed to this are the glaring omis- 
sions in the 1973-74 budget for the total A-3 
areas, thus the omission of the acquisition 
of 53 substandard parcels at a cost of $538,- 
000, thus the omission of the relocation of 48 
families, individuals and businesses at 
$555,000. Thirty (30) substandard structures 
will not be demolished, and site improve- 
ments totaling $836,245 will not be con- 
structed. To reduce the growing blight in 
Carbondale, 35 loans and grants for rehabili- 
tation for a total of $122,500 were to have 
been allocated, and 50 loans of varying 
amounts were to have been processed. The 
total withdrawal of the HUD commitment to 
the elimination of the most severe blight and 
economically disadvan social conditions 
in Carbondale amount to $3,768,745. Again, 
this must be seen in light of the successes to 
relocate people from substandard homes to 
standard homes within the City. 


d. Money commitments and the private sector 


Through the availability of urban renewal 
funds for redevelopment in Carbondale, the 
cash flow on the local level has generated 
monies in terms of non-Federal investments. 
One instance is the private financing of proj- 
ect financing notes for 2.9 million dollars 
this year. The results of this private financ- 
ing is that $52,000 or $329.93 per day, will be 
paid to the lending institution. Four local 
banks handle deposits of several million dol- 
lars for the day-to-day disbursement involved 
in urban renewal activities. A typical month's 
total of cash on hand (not counting out- 
standing checks) totals $93,250. These monies 
would not be available locally for these fi- 
nancial institutions in fiscal 74. The increase 
in the local tax base cannot be directly com- 
puted at this time, but the extent of the 
continued growth of slum conditions and 
blighted areas have debilitated the entire 
Northeast neighborhood to the point that 
lending institutions have refused to make 
even small rehabilitation loans due to the 
general condition of the neighborhood itself. 

Urban Renewal activities in Carbondale 
will be virtually discontinued as the result 
of the cut-off of funding as of July 1, 1974, 
including many jobs for local citizens. For 
example, during the 1972-73 action year, 
over $385,000 was paid in fees and wages for 
contracts ranging from demolition and road 
construction activities to property mainte- 
nance and landscaping. This figure does not 
represent total salaries and wages generated 
nor the administrative line in the urban 
renewal budget. Part of the ongoing activ- 
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ities in the project area is a contract with 
the Citizens’ Participation Organization pro- 
viding for personnel in the neighborhood 
on-site office. These personnel are all neigh- 
borhood, minority residents, and the con- 
tract for these services is $12,000 per year. 
The absence of urban renewal funding would 
necessitate closing this office which serves 
the area people immediately in their prob- 
lems with neighborhood conditions and re- 
development activities. 

The generation of building trade activities 
with respect to the 23 new homes that have 
been constructed as a result of urban re- 
newal acquisition and relocation activities, 
has benefited local builders entirely, most of 
them minority residents. Without acquisi- 
tion and relocation activities beginning 
July 1 of this year, no such housing con- 
struction stimulus will be provided. 


c. Relation with other local, regional, and 
Federal programs 

Over the years the commitment of Federal 
funds to redevelopment activities in Carbon- 
dale has been with the aim of raising the 
quality of the neighborhood's environment 
in the renewal areas. To this end urban 
renewal has participated in the sale of land 
to the LHA for construction of standard 
housing. However, 150 year-round housing 
units in the Northeast Carbondale area (NDP 
A-3-1 and NDP A-3-2) lack all or some 
plumbing facilities and 105 units have over- 
crowded conditions of 1.01 or more persons 
per room. In Northwest Carbondale 30 year- 
round housing units lack all or some plumb- 
ing facilities and 35 have overcrowded con- 
ditions of 1.01 or more persons per room. 
There has been a commitment to provide 
adequate housing In Carbondale. The issue 
is that much has been done but that much 
still remains to be done, especially in these 
two neighborhoods in Carbondale. The ad- 
vances in living unit construction has been 
a start but is not sufficient. Carbondale has 
250 units of 236 housing, 170 units of hous- 
ing for the elderly and 234 units of public 
housing. One hundred two (102) public 
housing units have been built in the North- 
east neighborhood and the condition of these 
housing units as viable units for neighbor- 
hood residents depends upon the physical 
improvements planned by urban renewal to 
keep their condition from becoming blighted 
by the surrounding conditions. Thus, in 
Carbondale there has been demonstrated 
efficiency in providing housing for its citi- 
zens. There are strong needs to provide ad- 
ditional housing and an even stronger com- 
mitment to protect the housing investment 
of local and governmental funds by control- 
ling the slum and blighted conditions in the 
Northeast and Northwest neighborhoods. 

Carbondale exhibits a need for continued 
planned development, and urban renewal 
has heretofore been the only vehicle, where- 
by acquisition was possible in support of a 
plan. It has also been the only vehicle in 
terms of which people in slum conditions 
have been able to move into adequate, safe, 
and decent standard housing, by the means 
of urban renewal relocation payments. 

Without continued development of the 
Northeast neighborhood, FHA, which re- 
quires street improvements for it to insure 
residential development, has indicated to the 
City that continued support from this sec- 
tor may not be forthcoming in the future. 
Local and regional developments and lend- 
ing institutions have flatly stated that 
monies cannot be made available for fur- 
ther redevelopment because of the physical 
ponding and flooding conditions in the NDP 
areas (due to in part to inadequate storm 
sewer drainage); and the general substand- 
ard conditions which comprise 65 percent of 
the structures and the marginal condition of 
others which require rehabilitation. 

The horrifying paradox of the failure to 
complete development of the neighborhood 
is heightened by the disastrous situation in 
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which the Model Cities Neighborhood Facil- 
ity is now placed. It is in this setting of 
extreme blighted conditions, dilapidated and 
overcrowded housing that this one million 
dollar building is situated. The investment 
of Federal funds has thus created a situ- 
ation In which due to the failure of com- 
mitment, a tremendous community asset 
may languish because funds for redevelop- 
ment are not made available. This facility 
was designed to provide offices for social 
service agencies, as a facility for job train- 
ing of neighborhood residents and as a com- 
munity and city meeting place. It is sur- 
rounded by open drainage ditches, curbless 
and gutterless streets, slum, blight and de- 
teriorating homes. The EMAS called for the 
construction of a supportative commercial 
center adjacent to the Model Cities Neigh- 
borhood Facility. Now, the development of 
this commercial district is no longer pos- 
sible; no longer are monies available for such 
a task. 

Thus Carbondale is faced with one neigh- 
borhood comprising one-fifth of the City's 
land area that will continue to be a deterio- 
rated and unsafe and unhealthy neighbor- 
hood. In addition, citizens face the untend- 
able prospect of wide-spreading blight in the 
Northwest neighborhood and the sudden 
withdrawal of a commitment on the part of 
their Federal Government to provide assist- 
ance. Citizen participation in the redevelop- 
ment activities in Carbondale, especially the 
residents in the Northeast negihborhood, has 
been extremely active. They have been in- 
volved as members of studies which have 
been used for planning activities, and also 
in housing, rehabilitation, relocation, eco- 
nomic-market and engineering studies. Un- 
der the Model Cities Program they have 
organized as the Northeast Congress, with a 
Physical Task Force working directly with 
Urban Renewal staff members. In all capaci- 
ties they have intimately and vocally demon- 
strated an understanding of the redevelop- 
ment process, analyzed the conditions of 
their neighborhood and socially assessed the 
development at each stage. The skepticism 
that something could be done and would be 
done to correct the blighted conditions has 
been won over the cost of hours and hours 
of meetings, consultations, and interper- 
sonal contacts. Their land has been bought, 
some of them have been relocated their 
neighborhood is presently torn asunder by 
the current physical improvements and they 
are on the verge of realizing that their ex- 
pectations are not to be realized. It is im- 
possible to assess the political and social 
consequences of turning on and turning off 
a militant citizenry for whom the tensions 
and emotions involved in urban renewal de- 
velopment have become a way of life. Loans 
are not available to the citizens for renewal 
and rehabilitation from the private sector 
and now citizens whose capabilities in plan- 
ning and developing their community have 
been heightened by their involvement in 
the planning process of urban renewal must 
submit to angry frustration. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 

The City of Bloomington has been involved 
in two Neighborhood Development Programs 
for the past three years. 

One area includes the Central Business 
District and its adjacent residential area. 
This residential fringe is vital to the Central 
Business District to provide housing for per- 
sons employed in the CBD as well as many 
retired people who find it necessary to live 
close to shopping, churches, medical services 
and entertainment. The Application for the 
4th Action Year proviced for acquisition of 
sites for the construction of scattered site 
low income public housing. Continued re- 
habilitation is a must if the remaining hous- 


ing units are to be preserved in a standard ` 


condition. Loss of these units and the failure 
to provide new low income units will create 
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a further shortage of low and moderate in- 
come housing. Redevelopers who are con- 
sidering expanding considerable amounts of 
money to redevelop sites acquired and cleared 
by the LPA during the prior three years are 
reluctant to proceed if further activities by 
the Program are delayed. The plans for the 
area, approved by the LPA and HUD, provide 
for the elimination of these blighted areas 
and would provide a stabilization of the 
neighborhood. A delay in funding would leave 
adjicent areas in a blighted condition. 

The Forty Acres Area is a residential neigh- 
borhood in which Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program activities have been carried 
on by the LPA for the past three years. In 
addition to NDP funds, Open-Space funds 
have been used on an interior park and on 
an adjacent park to provide recreational fa- 
cilities for the neighborhood. It is anticipated 
that two more years will be required to finish 
acquisition of the scattered structures that 
are structurally substandard. The delay in 
the acquisition of these scattered buildings 
may cause adjacent properties to deteriorate 
resulting in even more expenditure of both 
public and private funds. A site for a small 
neighborhood shopping area was planned 
and partially acquired. The delay will cause 
the possible abandonment of this much 
needed facility. Plans for additional public 
improvements must be delayed which will 
result in property owners reconsidering im- 
provements to their property. 

Possibly the most important impact of the 
delay that would result if no interim funding 
provisions would be the loss of confidence in 
the LPA and HUD that has built up during 
the past years. 

TORRENCE PARK URBAN RENEWAL Progecr— 
ILLINOIS: R-100, DECATUR, ILL. 


The City of Decatur is engaged in a con- 
ventional urban renewal project within the 
northeast quadrant of our City. This project 
was approved by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development on June 26, 1972. The 
contract with the federal government was 
executed on November 20, 1972. The Capital 
Grant for this project is in excess of $2.1 
million. 

Since the commitment has been made for 
this project, urban renewal in Decatur is a 
reality; however, the integrity of the project 
is In jeopardy in light of the lack of funding 
for HUD programs. The reason that I make 
this statement is that our urban renewal 
plan designates a portion of the redevelop- 
ment area for low income housing. This hous- 
ing obviously can only be provided by our 
local housing authority. The Decatur Housing 
Authority cannot receive approval of their 
application for 60 units of low income hous- 
ing within our urban renewal project bound- 
arles under current funding conditions. I am 
sure you are all aware of the fact that when 
an urban renewal plan is adopted it must be 
followed exactly unless a change is made in 
the reuse proposals. It is our contention that 
if the reuse plan must be changed the project 
area residents would question the City’s in- 
tegrity and I also would have a question 
regarding the feasibility of a change in the 
reuse plan. 

In addition to our local housing authority 
being stopped from constructing low income 
housing in the renewal project area, the lack 
of HUD appropriations has and will continue 
to affect our rehabilitation program within 
the urban renewal area. The urban renewal 
plan for our project indicates that the area 
will not be totally cleared but 48 dwelling 
units wil be rehabilitated to meet City code 
standards, The lack of 312 loans causes the 
rehabilitation portion of the project to be 
questionable. With the information available 
to us at this time we serlously doubt that 
the residents of the rehabilitation area will 
be able to secure private financing in order 
to rehabilitate their properties according to 
the urban renewal plan. 
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In summary, I, as a representative of the 
City of Decatur, respectfully request that 
consideration be given to appropriating suffi- 
cient funds to carry on projects such as 
Decatur’s until such time as a replacement 
program is available. I did not come here to 
address myself to the question of HUD cate- 
gorical grants versus the Better Communities 
Act or other types of special revenue sharing 
but only to impress upon this esteemed group 
the fact that projects throughout the United 
States are in danger of collapsing because the 
funds have been stopped without due con- 
sideration being given to the replacement of 
those programs, 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS IN THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
importance of water to my State of 
Colorado cannot be overemphasized. Re- 
cently a statement was directed to the 
Senate and House Public Works Subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees after being signed by all members 
but one of the Colorado congressional 
delegation. I have appeared before each 
committee to testify as to the importance 
of certain previously authorized water 
projects. 

The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the first regular session of the 
49th General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado have adopted Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 13 which stresses the im- 
portance of continued funding for these 
projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the joint statement of 
the congressional delegation and a copy 
of memorial No. 13 be printed in the 
Recorp. I would also like to have printed 
a copy of my own testimony before the 
two committees. 

There being no objection, the joint 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate JOINT MEMORIAL Nos. 13 
Memorilalizing the Congress of the United 

States to appropriate funds for fiscal year 

1974 to continue advanced planning and 

initial construction of certain Federal Rec- 

lamation projects in the State of Colorado 

Whereas, During the period 1964-1972, the 
Congress of the United States has authorized 
the construtcion of nine federal reclamation 
projects in the State of Colorado upon which 
construction has not yet started, namely: 
The Animas-La Plata, Closed Basin, Dallas 
Creek, Dolores, Fruitland Mesa, Narrows, San 
Miguel, Savery-Pot-Hook, and West Divide 
projects; and 

Whereas, Over twenty years of planning 
and effort, over ten million dollars in federal 
funds, and over five million dollars in state 
and local funds have been devoted to these 
projects; and 

Whereas, These projects, individually and 
collectively, will provide urgently needed mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and agricultural water 
supplies, will greatly assist in the control of 
damaging floods, and will greatly enhance 
outdoor recreational opportunities in this 
state; and 

Whereas, Two of these projects were de- 
signed to provide adequate water supplies to 
the two Ute Indian tribes residing in south- 
western Colorado, and to thereby materially 
improve the welfare and economic circum- 
stances of the people of those tribes; and 

Whereas, These authorized projects, indi- 
vidually and collectively, will provide great 
economic benefits to the people of the State 
of Colorado; and 
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Whereas, No funds have been recommended 
in the President’s budget message to the Con- 
gress to complete the advance planning and 
to initiate construction on any of the afore- 
mentioned nine authorized reclamation proj- 
ects in Colorado; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the Forty- 
ninth General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein: 

That the General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado declares it to be in the interest of 
the people of the State of Colorado that all 
appropriate steps be taken to secure the ap- 
propriation of funds by the United States 
Congress for use during the 1974 fiscal year 
so as to provide for the continuation of ad- 
vance planning and the initiation of con- 
struction, where applicable, upon those au- 
thorized federal reclamation projects in 
Colorado named in this Memorial. 

Be It Further Resolved, That copies of this 
Memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Governor of the State of 
Colorado, each member of Congress from the 
State of Colorado, the Executive Director of 
the Department of Natural Resources ot the 
State of Colorado, and the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board. 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PusLic WORKS, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, May 1, 1973 
As members of the Colorado Congressional 

Delegation, we urge an addition to the Public 

Works Appropriations bill being considered 

by the Appropriations Committee the sum of 

not less than $3.1 million for fiscal year 1974 

for several previously authorized reclamation 

water projects in the State of Colorado. 

The President’s budget message contained 
no funds for advance planning or construc- 
tion on the nine authorized reclamation 
projects within our state. To date, over ten 
million dollars in federal funds and over five 
million dollars in state and local funds have 
been invested in these projects. Over twenty 
years of planning and effort have gone into 
each of the projects in bringing them to their 
present authorized status. The projects which 
have been previously authorized by the Con- 
gress, their estimated costs and the funds 
expended as of June 30, 1972, are as follows: 


Federal funds 
expended 


Project June 30, 1972 


Animas-La Plata 
Closed Basin.... 
Dallas Creek... 


$1, 314, 000 
310, 000 


0, 
1, 069, 000 


33333333 


33223333 


Savery-Pot Hook 
San Miguel... 
West Divide... 


Z 
3 
2| 233388 


For fiscal year 1973, Congress appropriated 
funds for all of these authorized projects 
with the exception of Closed Basin. These 
funds were appropriated to carry on advance 
planning and in some cases to initiate con- 
struction. The President has recently di- 
rected that all of these funds be impounded 
with the exception of $500,000 to be utilized 
in determining the salinity effects of the 
various projects on the Colorado River. In 
his budget message to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent recommended no funds for any of the 
projects for fiscal year 1974. For the reasons 
hereinafter set forth, we strongly request an 
appropriation in an amount which will allow 
the work of almost twenty years to continue, 

Realizing the urgency of reducing and 
controlling federal spending, the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, which has as its 
duty the conservation of waters of the State 
of Colorado, held a special meeting of its 
Board of Directors on March 21, 1973. At that 
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meeting, each of the water conservancy dis- 
tricts, which were organ!z2d to sponsor and 
operate these projects, was invited to be 
heard. After a full consideration of these 
projects, the following priority scheduled for 
the funding of authorized reclamation proj- 
ects in Colorado was adopted: 


ear Fiscal year 


Fiscal yon Fiscal 
974 975 976 


Project 
. Narrows.. 


Fruitland Mesa. 

. Animas-La Plata.. 
Savery-Pot Hook 
Closed Basin... 

. San Miguel.. 

. West Divide. 


PEI OwWewnwe 
Sc 


3,100,000 14,275,000 41, 615, 000 


1 $250,000 from budgetary reserve. 
2 From budgetary reserve. 


We have reviewed these priorities and the 
requested appropriations for fiscal year 1974 
and unanimously adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board for fiscal year 1974 and request that 
the amount of not less than $3.1 million be 
added as an appropriation. 

The importance and the particular fea- 
tures of each of the projects are set forth as 
an addendum to this statement, which ad- 
dendum has been prepared by the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board. 

In addition to the individual merits of 
each project, there are two considerations 
to which we direct the attention of your 
Committee in further support of an appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1974: 

(A) Animas-La Plata, Dallas Creek, Do- 
lores, Fruitland Mesa, San Miguel and West 
Divide are participating projects in the Up- 
per Colorado River Storage Project author- 
ized by the Colorado River Basin Project Act 
of 1968. Under Section 501(b) of that Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior was directed to 
proceed with the construction of these proj- 
ects concurrently with the construction of 
the Central Arizona Project. As a matter of 
law, the requested appropriation should be 
included in order that these projects can be 
developed concurrently with the Central 
Arizona Project. 

(B) In November 1972, the Department of 
Justice on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Ute Mountain and South- 
ern Ute Indian Tribes of Southwestern 
Colorado filed a civil action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Colorado (Civil Action No. C-1497) in which 
suit the United States seeks to have its 
water rights and the water rights of the In- 
dian Tribes established in the San Juan 
River Basin in Southwestern Colorado. Al- 
though these claims have not as yet been de- 
fined in amount, they are known to repre- 
sent large quantities of water. Because of 
the legal precedents established by the 
United States Supreme Court in Winters v. 
United States, 207 U.S. 564 (1908) and Ari- 
zona v. California, 343 U.S. 546 (1963), it 
is expected that the water rights claimed by 
the Indian Tribes will receive priority dates 
as of the establishment of the various res- 
ervations which priority dates will be senior 
in right to all of the water rights now in 
use in the San Juan Basin, 

The Dolores and Animas-La Plata projects 
would provide a total of 85,000 acre feet 
of water to develop the resources of the two 
Ute Indian Tribes. Efforts are being made 
to further maximize Indian participation 
and development within the project area, 
The Southern Ute and Ute Mountain Indian 
Tribes have strongly supported the Animas- 
La Plata and Dolores reclamation projects. 
Prior to authorization of the projects, both 
tribes on numerous occasions appeared be- 
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fore the Committees of Congress urging au- 
thorization and construction of the projects. 
The Tribal Councils of each Tribe have ex- 
pressed the opinion that they are much more 
interested in obtaining “wet” water from 
the Dolores and Animas-La Plata projects 
than they are in receiving a “handful of 
paper water rights” with no facilities with 
which to put them to use. 

For the reasons hereinbefore set forth 
we urge your Committee to appropriate 
funds for those previously authorized water 
projects in the State of Colorado. 

We understand that the House Appro- 
priations Public Works Subcommittee has 
scheduled hearings for the week commencing 
May 14, 1973, and that the Senate Appro- 
priations Public Works Subcommittee has 
scheduled hearings for May 14-17 and May 
21-24. We request time to appear and fur- 
ther request that time be scheduled for an 
appearance by the Honorable John Love, 
Governor of the State of Colorado, and Mr. 
Felix L. Sparks, Director, Colorado Water 
Conservation Board, in order to testify con- 
cerning these requests. 

PETER H. DoMINICK, 
U.S. Senator, 
Donatp G. BROTZMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
JAMES P. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 
WILLIAM L. ARMSTRONG, 
Member of Congress. 
FLOYD K. HASKELL, 
U.S. Senator. 
FRANK E. Evans, < 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PETER H. DOMINICK 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC WORKS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
May 15, 1973 
Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 

to personally appear befere your Committee 
to testify to the importance of funding for 
several previously authorized water projects 
in the State of Colorado. The President's 
proposed budget contained no funds for ad- 
vanced planning or construction on the nine 
authorized reclamation projects within Colo- 
rado. Over ten million dollars in federal 
funds and over five million dollars in state 
and local funds have been invested in these 
projects. Over twenty yeers of planning and 
effort have gone into each of the projects. The 
projects previonsly authorized are: Narrows, 
Dallas Creek, Dolores, Fruitland Mesa, Ani- 
mas-La Plata, Savery-Pot Hook, Closed Basin, 
San Miguel, and West Divide. I have listed 
these in the order of priority for funding as 
established by the Colorado Water Conserva- 
tion Board after meeting with representa- 
tives from each of the water conservancy 
districts. 

The importance of these projects and data 
supporting my request that funds of not less 
than $3.1 million be made an addition to the 
Public Works Appropriations bill are- set 
forth fully in a statement which I sent to 
you on May 1 with the request that it be 
inade a part of the hearing record. That 
statement has the support of my colleagues, 
Senator Haskell and Congressmen Armstrong, 
Brotzman, Evans, and Johnson—all mem- 
bers of the Colorado Congressional Delega- 
tion. 

Colorado is deeply conserned about these 
projects. At the time when the Central 
Arizona project was authorized, there was a 
large concern that Colorado water would be 
used in other areas and would be completely 
lost insofar as appropriation for use in Colo- 
rado. Because of this real and very justified 
concern, an agreement was reached that 
Colorado's West Slope projects would proceed 
concurrently with the Central Arizona pro- 
ject in order that all projects would be com- 
pleted together and would take their respec- 
tive allocations of water at the same time. 
In the budget proposed by the White House, 
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Central Arizona is continued but not the 
Colorado projects. The elimination of these 
Colorado projects from the budget raises 
serious legal questions and represents a 
breach of the previous agreement. Congress 
can fulfill its commitment to Colorado by ap- 
propriating funds for these projects. Animas- 
La Plata, Dalls Creek, Dolores, Fruitland 
Mesa, San Miguel, and West Divide are the 
participating projects which should proceed 
concurrently with the Central Arizona 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition, the Animas-La 
Plata and Dolores projects would provide a 
total of 85,000 acre feet of water to develop 
the resources of the Southern Ute Indian 
Tribe and the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe. 
Chairman Albert Wing of the "Tte Mountain 
Ute Tribe and Chairman Leonard C. Burch of 
the Southern Ute Tribe have met with the 
Interior Department to discuss these projects 
and the relationship these projects bear to 
a civil action filed in the U.S. District Court 
in Denver by the Department of Justice last 
fall. That suit seeks to have water rights for 
these Indian tribes established. It is expected 
that the water rights claimed by the Indian 
tribes will receive priority dates as of the 
establishment of the various reservations, 
which priority dates would be senior in 
right to all of the water rights in the San 
Juan Basin. 

The Southern Ute and Ute Mountain Ute 
Indian tribes have strongly supported the 
Animas-La Plata and Dolores reclamation 
projects. Prior to authorization of the proj- 
ects, both tribes on numerous occasions 
appeared before the Committees of Congress 
urging authorization and construction of the 
projects. The Tribal Councils of each tribe 
have expressed the opinion that they are 
much more interested in obtaining “wet” 
water from the Dolores and Animas-La Plata 
projects than they are in receiving a “hand- 
ful of paper water rights” with no facilities 
with which to put them to use. 

The Narrows project has significant flood 
control features. The recent flooding in Col- 
orado and the resultant damage, which is in 
the millions of dollars, is a tragic illustra- 
tion of some of the benefits that could be 
derived from the Narrows project when 
complete. 

There appear to be reservations as to 
whether the Dallas Creek project should be 
commenced. Narrows, Fruitland Mesa and 
Dallas Creek are ready for construction. The 
question of whether a majority of Colorado 
citizens in the Dallas Creek project area 
are in favor or opposed should be answered 
at the time of the vote on the repayment 
contract with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Accordingly, I believe that the Dallas Creek 
project has to be put in a position to go for- 
ward if this is the wish of those in the proj- 
ect area. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me 
time to appear. These projects are extremely 
important to Colorado and the nation. I ask 
your careful consideration for funding not 
less than $3.1 million in accordance with our 
previously submitted statement. 


THE MUTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
COOPERATION ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times today carried an edi- 
torial praising the Mutual Development 
and Cooperation Act. This is proposed 
legislation, which Senator Arken and I 
introduced on Wednesday, June 20. 

It points out that the President in his 
state of the world message stated that 
U.S. bilateral aid should be refocused 
into population planning, agriculture, 
health, and education. The Mutual De- 
velopment and Cooperation Act provides 
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for this essential refocusing of U.S. as- 
sistance. 

The President also stressed the need 
for dealing with recipient nations as 
partners. The proposed legislation does 
this by changing the name of the Agency 
for International Development to the 
Mutual Development and Cooperation 
Agency and by emphasizing the import- 
ance of the developing countries, freely 
determining their own economic policies 
and priorities. 

President Nixon has been concerned 
throughout his administration with the 
effective coordination of all areas of Cov- 
ernment policy. This legislation provides 
for such coordination in our policy to- 
ward developing countries. 

Finally, this legislation furthers the 
goal of increasing U.S. exports by pro- 
viding import credit to the least de- 
veloped countries on terms they can af- 
ford. 

As the editorial points out, this legis- 
lation deserves the support of both par- 
ties, of both Houses of Congress, and of 
the executive as well as the legislative 
branch. It provides for the restructuring 
of U.S. assistance policy. All who have 
been concerned with that policy would 
agree this is long overdue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that today’s New York Times edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUTUAL COOPERATION 

In his State of the World Message last 
month President Nixon told Congress he 
had “long been convinced that we needed 
major improvements in our foreign assist- 
ance program.” The President cited progress 
already made toward refocusing bilateral aid 
into such key areas as population planning, 
agriculture, health and education. He fur- 
ther stressed the need for increased coordi- 
nation of aid efforts and for dealing with 
recipient nations as partners. 

That Presidential challenge has been 
picked up by a bipartisan majority in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee which is 
in the process of revising the Administra- 
tion’s own unimaginative foreign assistance 
bill along lines that closely parallel Mr. 
Nixon’s stated priorities. Among other, things, 
the new ald bill would: 

Break down the President’s $1-billion re- 
quest into new sectoral categories: “food 
production, rural development and nutrition; 
population planning and health; education, 
public administration, and human resource 
development”—roughly the same areas into 
which Mr. Nixon has said the program is 
already moving. 

Change the name of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development to the Mutual De- 
velopment and Cooperation Agency, thus 
emphasizing the partnership approach the 
President has favored. 

Give the administrator of the new agency 
responsibility for coordinating all United 
States actions affecting development of the 
less-developed countries, strengthening the 
efforts the Administration has already made 
toward better coordination of assistance- 
related activities, 

In addition, the Congressmen would create 
a new Export Development Credit Fund, 
funded by public bonds. The Fund would 
utilize repayments from outstanding devel- 
opment loans to subsidize the interest. rates 
on export credits to the poorer countries, 
thus boosting United States exports in an 
area where they have been lagging and en- 
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abling low-income countries to purchase 
American goods and services needed for their 
development. 

At a time when executive-legislative re- 
lations have been strained by acrimonious 
disputes over a wide range of issues it is 
refreshing to see a Congressional initiative 
which so imaginatively pursues the Presi- 
dent’s own stated objectives. The House 
proposals for foreign aid offer an opportu- 
nity for mutual cooperation between the Ad- 
ministration and both houses of Congress 
that should not be missed. 


COLORADO WILDERNESS AREAS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
June 11 my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator HASKELL, chairman of the Public 
Land Subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
held hearings in Denver, Colo. The pur- 
pose of these hearings was to take testi- 
mony with respect to three proposed 
wilderness areas in Colorado—Fiat Tops, 
Weminuche, and Eagles Nest. 

Senator HASKELL and I had earlier in- 
troduced three bills on these proposed 
areas—S. 702 to establish the Flat Tops 
Wilderness Area, S. 1863 to establish the 
Weminuche Wilderness, and S. 1864 to 
establish the Eagles Nest Wilderness. 

I was very pleased that hearings were 
scheduled in Colorado and I was pleased 
also to have had the opportunity to tes- 
tify on these three proposed areas. Mr. 
President, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that my statement of June 11 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PETER H. DoMINICK 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be present 
at this hearing at which we will take testi- 
mony covering three proposed Wilderness 
Areas for Colorado—Flat Tops, Eagles Nest 
and Weminuche. It is particularly appro- 
priate that these hearings have been sched- 
uled to be held in Colorado, All too often our 
legislative hearings are held in Washington 
rather than in the state which would be most 
concerned with the proposed legislation. I 
compliment my colleague, Senator Haskell, 
for scheduling these hearings in Colorado on 
this important subject. 

Last week I completed a tour of twenty 
counties in Western Colorado during the 
Memorial Day recess. I traveled over 1750 
miles and had the opportunity to go through 
the country in which these proposed areas 
are located and talk to our fellow Coloradans 
about the Wilderness Area concept. There 
can be no qgeustion that we live in a most 
beautiful area of this country. We have been 
uniquely blessed with an environment that 
cannot be found in any other state. We have 
a commitment and responsibiilty to our- 
selves, our children, generations of future 
Coloradans and our nation to preserve and 
protect significant portions of that environ- 
ment. This hearing will be another step 
toward that goal. 

The bill to establish the Flat Tops Wilder- 
ness Area (S. 702) was introduced in the 
Senate on February 1 of this year. This leg- 
islation would give permanent wilderness 
protection to one of the most magnificent de 
facto wilderness areas in Colorado. It would 
encompass the existing Flat Tops Primitive 
Area. In addition to the interesting geology 
of the White River Plateau, the area provides 
habitat for many species of wildlife, Among 
them are elk, mule deer, black bear, bighorn 
sheep, bobcat, coyote, badger, fox, beaver, 
marten, mink, weasel, snowshoe rabbits, blue 
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grouse, ruffled grouse, white-tailed ptarmi- 
gan, eagles, hawks, and migratory water fowl. 
There are more than thirty high mountain 
lakes in the area, and several excellent trout 
streams, including the South Fork of the 
White River, which is considered to be one 
of the best streams in the state for native 
cutthroat trout. 

This bill is similar to S. 1441, which passed 
the Senate on October 10, 1972, and provided 
for an area of 202,000 acres. One of the areas 
that was excluded from S. 1441 was the South 
Fork of the White River. The question of 
whether the South Fork should be included 
has been the subject of continuing discus- 
sion, 

The area designated G-1 on the Forest 
Service map referred to in the bill contains 
10,716 acres and is intended to include the 
South Fork of the White River. This area 
contains 195 acres of patented land in two 
tracts, some of which is developed with 
buildings and other structures, The question 
of whether to include this area centers 
around the available water resources and its 
relationship to the development of the vast 
oil shale deposits. 

The sentiment in favor of including this 
area is overwhelming. There is no argument 
that the South Fork of the White River is 
one of the most beautiful and unspoiled 
trout streams in the world. I am also mind- 
ful that the Wilderness Act specifically pro- 
vides that the President may authorize pros- 
pecting for water resources, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of new reservoirs, 
power projects, water conservation works, 
transmission lines, and other facilities within 
a wilderness area if needed in the public in- 
terest. 

With this background, I feel that the area 
involving the South Fork of the White River 
should be fully considered at the time of our 
hearing, and, accordingly, I included it. I do 
not wish to Hmit the use of this water, if it 
is the only practical source for the future 
development of oil shale. The Wilderness Act, 
however, provides the necessary protection. 

Mr. Chairman, the Flat Tops bill (S. 702) 
represents the 202,000 acres previously con- 
sidered in the bill which passed the Senate 
late in the 92nd Congress, together with an 
additional 10,716 acres to include the South 
Fork of the White River—for a total of 212,- 
716 acres. 

I have received hundreds of letters regard- 
ing the Flat Tops bill since its introduction. 
All have been favorable with the exception 
of two letters received from persons who ap- 
parently are opposed to the Wilderness Area 
concept per se. I am also pleased to report 
that the Flat Tops bill has the support of 
most groups affected by its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that as a re- 
sult of these hearings, certain small changes 
may become necessary in the boundary des- 
ignated for Flat Tops. That, of course, is one 
of the main reasons for the hearing so as to 
obtain as much input as possible from indi- 
viduals and groups in order that the final 
proposal will reflect and represent the wishes 
of those most directly affected. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to turn to 
the proposed Eagles Nest Wilderness (S. 
1864), which is included in the boundaries 
of the Arapaho and White River National 
Forests in Eagle and Summit Counties, all in 
North Central Colorado, It is approximately 
60 miles west of Denver and 50 miles east of 
Glenwood Springs. Its boundary is accessible 
from I-70, U.S. Highway 6, U.S. Highway 40, 
State Highway 9, and graded forest roads. 
The name Eagles Nest Wilderness is derived 
from Eagles Nest Mountain, the most promi- 
nent feature of the area seen from the Blue 
River Valley. One of the first proposals by 
the United States Forest Service for Eagles 
Nest was for a 71, 785-acre area, then in- 
creased to 87,755 acres. The increase is in the 
North Fork Piney River area and the Buffalo 
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Mountain-North Tenmile Creek area. The re- 
sponse received as a result of public hear- 
ings held in 1970 was without precedent, I 
am advised that over 22,000 responses were 
received by the Forest Service and 74 per cent 
supported a proposal of the 1970 Citizens 
Coalition for an area of 125,000 acres for 
Eagles Nest. It is significant that on October 
22, 1970, Governor John Love wrote to Mr. 
William Lucas, Regional Forester of the For- 
est Service, and set forth Colorado’s support 
for a 125,000-acre area for Eagles Nest. 

For those interested in additional back- 
ground on the development of Eagles Nest 
Wilderness, I direct your attention to an ar- 
ticle in Colorado Magazine which appeared 
in the May-June 1972 issue. Now that the 
Eisenhower Tunnel has been opened, the 
Eagles Nest Wilderness Area will be readily 
accessible to Denver’s 1.5 million residents. 

Mr. Chairman, now let me turn to S. 1863, 
our bill proposing the Weminuche Wilder- 
ness, which was introduced on May 22 by my 
colleague, Senator Haskell, and which I co- 
sponsored. The proposed Weminuche Wilder- 
ness is included within the boundaries of the 
Rio Grande and San Juan National Forests 
in Hinsdale, La Plata, Mineral and San Juan 
Counties—all in Southwest Colorado, It is 
approximately 25 miles northeast of Durango 
and 40 miles west of Monte Vista. Access is 
by graded forest roads from U.S. Highway 160, 
U.S. Highway 550 or State Highway 149, Nu- 
merous opportunities exist for camping, hik- 
ing, mountain climbing, riding, backpacking, 
nature study and the enjoyment of scenic 
natural environment. Hunting and fishing 
are excellent as well. The area would be 
named after the Weminuche Indians, a sub- 
tribe of the Ute Indians, 

The Weminuche bill, which we have intro- 
duced and which is intended to serve as a 
focal point for testimony at this hearing is 
based on boundaries set forth by the Wilder- 
ness Society in their map of January of this 
year. This proposal is for a wilderness area 
of 440,000 acres. There are other proposals 
and the hearings which are being held will 
give all of us an opportunity to examine the 
positions and proposals of several groups and 
individuals. After each of the oral and writ- 
ten statements is received and reviewed, we 
shall be in a position to finalize our thoughts 
as to the specific boundaries that should be 
designated for the Weminuche area. 

Mr. Chairman, Colorado has a land area of 
approximately 66.5 million acres, 35 per cent 
of which is owned by the federal government. 
The wilderness bills which we are consider- 
ing would add approximately 760,000 acres to 
the Wilderness System in Colorado. At the 
present time there are 280,000 acres in the 
Wilderness System. There is no question that 
Flat Tops, Eagles Nest, and Weminuche 
should be included as wilderness areas. These 
hearings will assist in determining their 
boundaries. Thank you. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there _ 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF DIREC- 
TOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 37, which 
the clerk will report. 

"The bill was stated by title as follows: 


A bill (S. 37) to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 to require the advice 
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and consent of the Senate for appointments 
to Director and Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Government Operation 
with amendments on page 2, in line 1, af- 
ter President,” insert “by and”; begin- 
ning in line 12, strike out 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to any appoint- 
ment made to the office of Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget and to the 
office of Deputy Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and to any occupant of 
such offices on and after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


and insert in lieu thereof: 

Sec.2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect— 

(1) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointments to the office of Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, immedi- 
ately after the individual holding that office 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
ceases to hold that office; and 

(2) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointments to the office of Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, immediately after the individual 
holding that office on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act ceases to hold that office. 

Sec. 3. The functions transferred to the 
President by section 101 of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 2 of 1970 are transferred to 
the office of Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. The President may, 
from time to time, assign to such office such 
additional functions as he may deem neces- 
sary. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 37 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That section 
207 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 16) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 207. There is in the Executive Office 
of the President an Office of Management and 
Budget. There shall be in the Office a Director 
and a Deputy Director, both of whom shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Director shall perform such duties 
as the Director may designate, and during the 
absence or incapacity of the Director or dur- 
ing a vacancy in the office of Director he 
shall act as Director. The Office, under such 
rules and regulaticns as the President may 
prescribe, shall prepare the budget, and any 
proposed supplemental or deficiency appro- 
priations, and to this end shall have the au- 
thority to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, 
or increase the requests for appropriations of 
the several departments or establishments.”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect— 

(1) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointments to the office of Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, immedi- 
ately after the individual holding that office 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
ceases to hold that office; and 

(2) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointme"*s to the office of Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
immediately after the individual holding 
that office on the date of the enactment of 
this Act ceases to hold that office. 

Sec. 3. The functions transferred to the 
President by section 101 of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 2 of 1970 are transferred to 
the office of Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and budget. The President may, from 
time to time, assign to such office such addi- 
tional functions as he may deem necessary. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS TODAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, S. 1443, remain in a tem- 
porarily laid aside status until—— 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, S. 1443, remain in a tem- 
porarily laid aside status until the 
disposition of S. 37, or until the close of 
business today, whichever is earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on the disposition of S. 37, under the 
order entered by the distinguished major- 
ity leader, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of S. 2045. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business (S. 
1443) again be temporarily laid aside and 
remain in a temporarily laid aside status 
until the disposition of S. 2045 or 
until the close of business today, which- 
ever is earlier. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF DIREC- 
TOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 37) to amend 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
to require the advice and consent of the 
Senate for appointments to Director and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, S. 37 
was introduced on the very first day that 
we could introduce bills in this Con- 
gress—January 4, 1973. In the first meet- 
ing of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, S. 37, a bill to provide for the 
confirmation of the offices of Director 
and Deputy Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget was consid- 
ered. 

When S. 37 was introduced, it applied 
to all prospective holders of these 
offices—Director and Deputy Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 
The two incumbents to the position had 
not. been nominated. While the orig- 
inal bill was in consideration before the 
Government Operations Committee, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) and I cosponsored and intro- 
duced S. 518, which provided for the con- 
firmation of the present incumbents. By 
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that time President Nixon had appointed 
the present members who are now hold- 
ing office as Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor of OMB. 

That bill was cosponsored by every 
member of the Government Operations 
Committee and passed by a substantial 
vote on the floor. 

As the Presiding Officer will recall, that 
was the bill that was vetoed by President 
Nixon. President Nixon in his veto 
pointed out that he thought it was un- 
constitutional to proceed to change the 
rule, as he said, in midstream for two 
officers already serving. And he seemed to 
assume that if the Senate were to vote on 
the confirmation of the two incumbent 
members of OMB, the Director and Dep- 
uty Director, they would not be con- 
firmed by the Senate. I do not agree with 
that assumption. I think that there 
would be strong support for the confir- 
mation of the two present members. 

OMB has become such a powerful 
policymaking office and has so many out- 
standing additional duties that the Di- 
rector and the Deputy Director of the 
OMB are more powerful than most of 
the Cabinet members. 

OMB is no longer the small agency of 
accountants which was transferred to 
the Executive Office from the Treasury 
Department some 34 years ago to help 
the President prepare a budget. Rather, 
it has become a superdepartment with 
life or death powers over the expendi- 
ture of funds, the development of pro- 
grams, the management of Government, 
and the careers of Federal employees. 

In the name of the President, it has 
become the chief administrative office of 
the Government. It determines line-by- 
line budget limitations for each agency, 
including the regulatory arms of Con- 
gress, beyond which the agencies are 
forbidden to tread in the Halls of Con- 
gress, After Congress appropriates the 
money and determines its own priorities, 
it is the OMB that puts together the pro- 
gram of impounding those funds in ac- 
cord with the President’s priorities. After 
Congress passes a law, it is the OMB 
that writes the guidelines and regula- 
tions for the agencies’ to be followed in 
the enforcement of the congressional 
mandate. While the Congress is consider- 
ering legislation, it is the OMB that co- 
ordinates the Executive’s legislative rec- 
ommendations and orchestrates the flow 
of information which is sought by Con- 
gress in making its judgment. 

When agencies disagree with each 
other, the OMB resolves the conflicts. 
When agency heads strike out on their 
own, it is the OMB that pressures bu- 
reaus and divisions of the agency to force 
the agency heads back into line. 

The OMB is empowered to do other 
things that have a direct impact on 
Government policy. Under a 1970 reor- 
ganization plan, it has obtained a major 
role in developing management systems, 
improved executive talent, informational 
systems, and program evaluation. 

It monitors and coordinates the ap- 
proval and administration of grants-in- 
aid to the States and municipalities, in- 
cluding direct oversight of Federal re- 
gional office coordination. 
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It has the sole power to clear informa- 
tion and investigatory requests to be sub- 
mitted by all agencies, including the 
regulatory agencies, under the Federal 
Reports Act. 

It oversees the management and ex- 
penditures of national security programs, 
international programs, natural resource 
programs, and other matters directly af- 
fecting the economy and security of the 
country. 

It makes the ultimate recommenda- 
tions on the settling of claims on defense 
contracts, and it approves all fiscal 
methods of “shoring up” large defense 
contractors. 

The point is that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget today is an oper- 
ating, decisionmaking, administrative 
agency just as surely as are the Depart- 
ment of Defense; the Department of 
HEW, HUD, and Transportation; and 
the other operating agencies. It inter- 
prets and implements congressional pol- 
icy, and, on occasion, appropriates the 
legislative function to itself, or in the al- 
ternative emasculates what Congress has 
done. 

Far from being merely a personal ad- 
viser to the President, the Director of the 
OMB is the top administrative officer 
of the executive branch, and as such 
should be directly responsive to Con- 
gress as well as to the President. 

It would therefore seem to me that 
even though resident Nixon has vetoed 
the previous bill, we should again call to 
the attention of Congress and the people 
of the United States the power and in- 
fluence of this very important and sig- 
nificant office which has hundreds of em- 
ployees. As the present Presiding Officer, 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) 
knows, there is with every little item that 
has cleared the Office of Management 
and Budget an item saying that it is in 
accord with the President’s policy. 

So, no matter who is presently Direc- 
tor or Deputy Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, it is important 
and significant that we declare that this 
office that has such great power and in- 
fluence and almost awesome responsibil- 
ity, will in the future be subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

We confirm second lieutenants, en- 
signs, and all sorts of deputy directors, 
and assistant Cabinet members. Yet such 
great and powerful officers -f the Gov- 
ernment such as the Director and Dep- 
uty Director of the OMB are not subject 
to confirmation. 

The President suggests that this is a 
personal office of adviser to the President 
and that therefore it could not be equated 
with members of the President’s Cabinet. 
But, we confirm the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, and of the Office of Telecommu- 
nications, all of whom are more personal 
advisers to the President than is the Di- 
rector of the OMB. The Director of the 
OMB has powers that go into every part 
of governmental operations. 

Therefore I urge the Senate, prospec- 
tively, for future incoming Directors and 
Deputy Directors of OMB, to pass the 
pending bill. 
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The pending bill has been amended by 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) to provide for several proposi- 
tions that were added to S. 518 in the 
House. The bill has some provisions of 
the Reorganization Act hat seem to be 
appropriate when considering the OMB. 
However, substantially it is a bill which 
simply says that in the future any Direc- 
tor or Deputy Director of the OMB who 
is appointed will be subject to confirma- 
tion. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is the bill open to amendment at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first committee 
amendment. 

[Putting the question.] 

The first committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, there 
are three other committee amendnients. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
other amendments would put ihe bill in 
line with the previous amendments wo 
S. 518 in the House of Representatives. 
These amendments are simply technical 
and clerical in nature. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
committee amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the remaining committee 
amendments being considered en bloc? 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill as thus amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed 
to en bloc, and they will be considered 
as original text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, after line 10, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Bee. 4. The Director and the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall each serve for a term of 4 years be- 
ginning at noon on January 20 of the year 
in which the term of the President begins, 
except that (1) the term of the Director and 
Deputy Director serving on the date of the 
enactment of this Act shall begin on such 
date and shall expire at noon on January 20, 
1977, and (2) any individual appointed to 
fill a vacancy in the Office of Director or 
Deputy Director occurring prior to the ex- 
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piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall serve only for the 
unexpired portion of such term. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to affect 
the-power of the President to remove the 
Director or Deputy Director. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF) on his ac- 
tions in committee which have lead to 
the preparation of the bill pending be-— 
fore the Senate today. I congratulate 
him on his statement in support of the 
bill. I am in full agreement with him on 
the necessity for requiring confirmation 
of the Director and Deputy Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

As the Senator from Montana has so 
correctly stated, the Director of the OMB 
has what we might refer to as virtual 
life and death authority over programs 
and projects that are ordered by the 
Congress and for which funds are ap- 
propriated by Congress—funds which 
run into the scores of billions of dollars. 

The President is required to return to 
the people every 4 years to give an ac- 
counting of his stewardship. We in the 
Senate are required to return to the peo- 
ple every 6 years and give an account- 
ing of our stewardship. The Members of 
the other body are required every 
2 years to return to the people and re- 
port on their records of service and stand 
at the bar of public judgment. Why 
should not the Director and Deputy Di- 
rector of OMB have to go before the 
elected representatives of the people and 
stand the test of examination? 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has pointed out, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
is in a far more powerful position than 
is any Cabinet officer to determine 
whether moneys will be spent, whether 
moneys will be requested, what programs 
will be funded, and what moneys will 
be impounded. And by virtue of this 
fact, that official, who heretofore has not 
been required to undergo confirmation 
by the Senate, ought to have to come 
before the elected Representatives of the 
people and be confirmed before entering 
upon the duties of the very important 
and powerful office of Director of the 
OMB. And the same can be said for the 
Office of Deputy Director. 

My amendment would require that the 
Director’ and Deputy Director of the 
OMB, while remaining subject to re- 
moval by the President, would serve at 
the will and pleasure of the President 
only for a term of 4 years, and if reap- 
pointed by either a new President or a 
President who had been reelected, the 
Director and the Deputy Director would 
have to be reconfirmed by the Senate. In 
this way, they would be required to give 
an accounting of their stewardship dur- 
ing the years of their previous tenure of 
office. 

This would give the Members of the 
Senate an opportunity to study the rec- 
ords of the Director and the Deputy Di- 
rector, to pass judgment on the effi- 
ciency with which those men have han- 
dled their work, give Congress an op- 
portunity to review the positions that 
were taken by the Deputy and the Di- 
rector during the previous 4 years with 
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respect to the impoundment of funds, 
with respect to recommendations to the 
Chief Executive on programs and proj- 
ects, and with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the programs that have been 
enacted by Congress through legislation 
passed by both Houses. 

I hope that the Senator from Mon- 
tana will accept my amendment, which 
I think is an important amendment. He 
will recall that I added a similar amend- 
ment to the bill which some time ago 
passed both Houses and was vetoed. The 
present measure is different, in that it is 
prospective in nature only. There is 
nothing personal about it with respect to 
the present Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and there is 
nothing personal about this bill with re- 
spect to the present President. But look- 
ing forward down the road, it seems to 
me that it would be wise on the part of 
Congress to secure to itself a judgment 
as to whether or not an individual ap- 
pointed to the office of Director and/or 
to the office of Deputy Director of OMB 
has the necessary experience and train- 
ing and is properly equipped to handle 
the important work of that office, and, 

-if reappointed, a judgment as to the 
quality of his past performance. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to indicate my full support of the 
pending bill as well as of the amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league from West Virginia. I have par- 
ticipated in hearings in depth on this 
matter; I have discussed it at great 
length with members of the White House 
staff as well as the present occupant of 
this high office. 


For anyone to conceive that the Office 
of Director of Management and Budget, 
or that of Deputy Director, would be an 
inferior office as described by the Con- 


stitution which, if it were, Congress 
could then delegate to the executive 
branch of the Government the power to 
make such appointments, I think is 
ludicrous. But even if that were true, the 
stated reasons for the veto of the previous 
bill have now been answered, and it 
would be my hope that this bill could 
be signed by the President after enact- 
ment by the House of Representatives. 

Speaking as the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the Senate, I feel 
that the proposed procedure would 
strengthen our position materially as to 
those high positions such as that of Di- 
rector or Associate Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, to be sure 
that the will of Congress is exercised in 
these matters, and that the men and 
women who hold these high positions 
recognize that, while appointed by the 
President, they must and should be re- 
sponsible to Congress, as was intended by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
certainly hopeful that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia. So many 
times, Mr. President, we have these ap- 
pointees—and this is very important— 
who come to Government in these high 
positions directly from business, the aca- 
demic world, or a professional position, 
and we have only their record in their 
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own professions or their own businesses, 
or as university professors, upon which 
to judge them. Four years later, we would 
have a record as to their service in the 
jobs for which they were appointed. 

I hope that sometime in the future I 
can work with the Senator from West 
Virginia to get a general legislative act 
to provide for the reconfirmation of all 
positions required to be confirmed, either 
by the Constitution or by statute, every 
4 years, with a new confirmation, so that 
we can, the second time around, judge 
them on their job performance rather 
than on the basis of their past records 
in other fields. 

This is the first step. This step says 
we should judge the Director and the 
Deputy Director of OMB. I think we 
should take this first step hopefully, to- 
ward the long journey of making all offi- 
cers subject to reconfirmation. 

I accept the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to express my thanks to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) for his 
support of my amendment, and to the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
for his support and acceptance of the 
amendment. 

I feel, as I have previously stated— 
and as the Senator from Montana has so 
well said—that the time has come when 
the Congress should cease giving Presi- 
dential appointees what amounts to a 
blank check after they have been con- 
firmed, to have the freedom to cite execu- 
tive privilege, to just plain fail to appear 
before congressional committees when 
called, and to control the activities of 
their departments or agencies without 
regard to the intent of Congress as to 
their direction for 4 years or 8 years, se- 
cure in the knowledge that they will not 
have to come back before Congress, to be 
held accountable for their acts, once they 
are confirmed by Congress. 

The Senate some time ago passed 
my bill which would require Cabinet 
officers to be reconfirmed after 4 years of 
service. I have also introduced legislation 
that would require the Director and the 
Deputy Director of the FBI to be recon- 
firmed after 7 years. I am not par- 
ticularly wedded to the figure 7, but I 
think there should be some set tenure 
for the Director and Deputy Director of 
the FBI. I have also introduced legisla- 
tion that would require the Director of 
the new Mine Enforcement Safety 
Agency to be confirmed by this body. 

Mr. President, I again thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, first 
for his leadership in bringing this bill 
to the floor, and secondly for his sup- 
port and acceptance of my amendment. 

I feel that there ought to be a yea-and- 
nay vote on this amendment. I think it 
would be useful for the Record to show 
what kind of support there is for a 4-year 
term for the Director and Acting Director 
of OMB. 

I will ask for a yea-and-nay vote—— 

Mr. METCALF. Could we have a quo- 
rum call? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I would sug- 
gest, may I say to thc distinguished Sen- 
ator—in view of the fact that the sched- 
ule was changed kastily because of ex- 
tenuating circumstances which I thought 
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reasonably prevented taking up S. 1443 
as was originally planned—that Senators 
should not have to inswer a rollcall be- 
fore noon today, because they certainly 
have not been alerted more than just a 
few hours ahead of the announced re- 
scheduling today of the program, For 
that reasoin, I would ask unanimous 
consent—does the Senator from Mon- 
tana intend to ask for a vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill? 

Mr. METCALF. I do. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a vote oc- 
cur on my amendment to this bill at 
the hour of 12:30 -.m. today and that 
immediately following the vote on my 
amendment, a vote .ccur on the passage 
of the bill, unless the Senators would like 
to reserve 5 minutes on each side in 
the event someone wish.s to explain the 
bill or questions are asked. 

I revise my request—I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on my amend- 
ment occur at 12:45 p.m. today and that 
the vote occur on the passage of the bill 
immediately following disposition of my 
amendment, and that rule XII be waiv- —. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not intend 
to do so—would it be in order for us at 
the same time we ask for the yeas and 
nays to also ask for a rollcall vote on 
S. 2045 which I intend to introduce im- 
mediately following this action? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order to order at any time, with 
one show of seconds, a vote on my 
amendment, a vote on the bill by the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) 
and a vote on the bill by the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), S. 2045, waiv- 
ing rule XII on the latter. 

Mr. PERCY. That is 10 minutes for 
rollcall votes after the first 15-minute 
rolicall. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I also ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) may have 5 minutes on his bill 
following the vote on the bill by the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, no time 
will be necessary for discussion at that 
time. I think the votes can go one right 
after the other, because all discussion 
we need on the bill will be carried on 
well before the hour of 12:45 p.m. today. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 
Shortly, I will send an amendment to 
the desk to the bill by the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy). I will not ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on that amendment, 
because the Recorp will show what the 
yea-and-nay vote will be on the same 
amendment to Mr. METCALF’s bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a vote occur on the bill by the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) im- 
mediately following the vote on the bill 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF). 

May I say this: I will immediately ask 
unanimous consent to set the present bill 
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aside and take up the bill by the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) and will then 
offer my amendment to his bill which I 
understand he will accept. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, just so the Senator 
from Illinois understands the procedure 
aow, all debate will be completed shortly 
on both bills including the amendment, 
but beginning at 12:45 p.m. today the 
vote will occur on the amendment, to be 
immediately followed without debate by 
a vote on S. 37, and immediately follow- 
ing, without debate, a vote will occur on 
S. 2045. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
S. 37, now be temporarily laid aside, until 
1:45 p.m. today, and that the Senate 
proceed now to the consideration of 
S. 2045. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would ask the Senator from West 
Virginia, did he not mean 12:45 instead 
of 1:45? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I did, and I 
thank the Chair. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that S. 2045 now be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. 2045, to require that future appoint- 
ments to the Offices of Director and Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and of certain other officers in the 
Executive Office of the President be subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, S. 2045 
requires Senate confirmation of future 
appointments to the offices of Director 
and Deputy Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, which was es- 
tablished by the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 and Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1970; Executive Director of the Do- 
mestic Council, which was created by 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1970; and 
Executive Secretary of the National Se- 
curity Council, which was established 
by the National Security Act of 1947. 

Mr. President, this bill is a composite 
of two bills, S. 518 (S. Rept. No. 93-7) 
and S. 590 (S. Rept. No. 93-47), previ- 
ously passed by the Senate. The require- 
ment for the confirmation of the current 
Director and Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget was con- 
tained in S. 518, which passed the Senate 
on February 5 by a vote of 63 to 17. 
The present bill, S. 2045, requires the 
confirmation of these two officers but 
makes the requirement prospective 
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rather than retroactive, thus removing 
the major ground on which S. 518 was 
vetoed. 

The requirement for confirmation of 
other statutory White House officers was 
contained in S. 590, which was passed 
by the Senate on May 9 by a vote of 72 
to 21. S. 590 required confirmation of the 
chief operating officers of the Domestic 
Council and the National Security Coun- 
cil, and also contained a requirement for 
the confirmation of the Executive Di- 
rector of the Council on International 
Economic Policy. This last officer is not 
included in S. 2045, because a require- 
ment for confirmation of this officer on 
July 1 of this year is contained in S. 1636, 
the International Economic Policy Act 
extension, which was passed by the Sen- 
ate on June 22. 

Mr. President, with the passage of S. 
2045 and S. 1636 the Senate will have 
asserted again its will that the statu- 
tory officers in the Executive Office of 
the President should be subject to con- 
firmation. I submit that the Senate has 
considered this question very thoroughly 
during the course of the year. We have 
voted overwhelmingly several times to 
require confirmation of these officials. I 
therefore suggest we can proceed to vote 
on this bill without further discussion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair, are there any commit- 
tee amendments which would have to be 
agreed to prior to the presentation of 
my amendment from the floor at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). There are no committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair and send my amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, line 3, after “That” insert 
“(a)”. 

Oe page 1, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 

fb) The Director and the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall each serve for a term of 4 years be- 
ginning at noon on January 20 of the year 
in which the term of the President begins, 
except that (1) the term of the Director and 
Deputy Director serving on the date of the 


enactment of this Act shall begin on such. 


date and shall expire at noon on January 20, 
1977, and (2) any individual appointed to fill 
a vacancy in the Office of Director or Deputy 
Director occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall serve only for the unexpired 
portion of such term. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to affect the power 
of the President to remove the Director or 
Deputy Director. 

On page 2, line 8, after “Act” insert “(other 
than the provisions of subsection (b) of the 
first section)”. 


June 25, 1973 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this amendment accomplishes the same 
purpose as the amendment which I of- 
fered to the bill S. 37. It would require 
reconfirmation of the Director and Act- 
ing Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget if they are reappointed. 
It would set a 4-year term for both those 
offices. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is very much pleased to 
accept the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD) as an im- 
provement in the bill, for the same rea- 
sons as the Senator from Illinois has 
previously stated on the floor, the 
amendment being incorporated in S. 37. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I want 
to express again my complete accord 
with the legislation introduced by the 
Senator from Illinois, S. 2045. It cor- 
rects a vacuum we have left in important, 
significant, and powerful offices of the 
administration. These should be subject 
to confirmation. They should be subject 
to confirmation every 4 years. Aman who 
has served for 4 years should not have 
to fear confirmation of his nomination 
by the Senate if he has performed his 
job well. 

So,.for the same reasons that were 
given for confirmation of nominations 
for the Offices of Director and Deputy 
Director of OMB, nominations for these 
two additional offices should also be 
confirmed. 

I completely concur and am in accord 
with S. 2045 and with Senator Byrd’s 
amendment thereto, and I urge the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to express appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois (Mr. 
Percy) for his expression of support for 
my amendment and for his acceptance 
thereof. 

I also wish to express my thanks to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) for his renewed expres- 
sion of support of my amendment. 

Mr. President, if there be no further 
debate at this time, I ask unanimous 
consent that S. 2045 be set aside, follow- 
ing the formal acceptance of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And that at 
that time, once the Chair has put the 
question on my amendment, if it is 
agreed to, the Senate then resume con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be postponed until action is taken by 
the Senate on S. 37. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume the consideration of 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated by title. 


June 25, 1973 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1443) to authorize the furnishing 
of defense articles and services to foreign 
countries and international organizations, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
ON LENGTH OF ROLLCALL VOTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent—I am aot ‘ure 
the request was made, but it was intended 
to be made—that after the first rollcall 
vote today, the time on succeeding roll- 
call votes be limited each to 10 minutes, 
with the warning bell sounded after the 
first 24% minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will recapitulate what the voting situa- 
tion will be, to make sure that both 
cloakrooms may properly alert all Sen- 
ators. 

At the hour of 12:45 p.m. today, the 
Senate will proceed to vote—and it will 
be a yea-and-nay vote—on my amend- 
ment to S. 37. That will be a 15-minute 
rolicall vote. 

Immediately upon the disposition of 
the Byrd amendment, the Senate will 
proceed to vote no passage of S. 37, a bill 
to amend the Budget and Accounting Act 
to require the advice and consent of the 
Senate for the appointment of the Di- 
rector and the Deputy Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. That 
will be a 10-minute rollcall vote. 

Immediately upon the disposition of 
S. 37, a vote will occur—and it will be 
a 10-minute yea-and-nay vote, also— 
on the bill by Mr. Percy, S. 2045, to re- 
quire that future appointments to the 
offices of Director and Deputy Director 
of OMB and certain other offices in the 
Executive Office of the President, be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 

Am i correct in my statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator ‘s correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


ORDER OF VOTES TODAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICEF.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the first 
vote of the three votes which will occur 
back-to-back today, and which were to 
have begun at 12:45 p.m. under the pre- 
vious order, occur instead at 1 o'clock 
p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

IAr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE COST OF MAINTAINING U.S. 
TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter from an old friend 
from Billings, Mont., in which he en- 
closes an article entitled “You Pay $56,- 
667 Per Man.” The article was written by 
Ray Howard and was published in the 
Billings Gazette of Billings, Mont. It has 
to do with the maintenance of over 300,- 
000 military personnel in Europe, and in 
addition to that, there are approximately 
225,000 dependents. 

The article carries an announcement 
to the effect that the Pentagon has stated 
that we are going to support 300,000 men 
in Europe again this year and the same 
Pentagon generals estimate that the cost 
of those 300,000 men is going to be $17 
billion. 

I would hazard the estimate that 
whereas it cost $14 billion for the U.S. 
military personnel in Europe 2 years 
ago, since that time the figure has in- 
creased to $16 billion. In February of 
this year the Department of Defense 
announced that the figure would be in- 
creased to $17 billion, and with the con- 
tinued devaluation of the dollar, now 
on a float status, it would be my as- 
sumption that the cost of those troops 
in Europe—almost 30 years after the 
end of the war—would be rapidly ap- 
proaching $18 billion. 

But even on a $17 billion figure, which 
I think is now outdated, these figures 
mean that the men in Europe are costing 
about 20 cents out of every dollar of 
Federal income taxes, since $17 billion is 
about 20 percent of projected personal 
income tax collections. 

The article states: 

But most interesting of all is how these 
2 figures go together—$17 billion to support 
300,000 men. Run those through your pocket 
calculator just one time. 

It comes to $56,667 per soldier. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the letter and 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 19, 1973. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD, Regarding the 
enclosed item Mr. Howard evidently did his 
homework to come up with the figures listed. 

I know you have several times made re- 
solutions to cut U.S. troop strength in Europe 
and I am in full accord. Why in God's name 
should we still maintain such an army in 
Europe more than 30 years after the war? 
Particularly when Europe shows very little 
intention to return the favor. Witness the 
latest gleeful kicking around of the dollar. 

Frankly, why should we continue to main- 
tain any Army there, and let Europe dictate 
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their terms to us, while we meekly continue 
to subsidize them? 


You Pay $56,667 Per Man 
(By Ray Howard) 

The Pentagon has announced that we are 
going to support 300,000 men in Europe again 
next year. The same Pentagon generals es- 
timate that the cost of those 300,000 men is 
going to be $17 billion. 

Now those are very important figures. 

They mean that we are going to dump 
billions of dollars in Europe so we can topple 
our already tipsy balance of payments situa- 
tion. That means more devaluations and 
more inflation for the folks back home. 

Those figures also mean that the boys in 
Europe are costing you about 20 cents on 
every dollar of federal income taxes you pay, 
since $17 billion is about 20 per cent of pro- 
jected personal income tax collections. 

But most interesting of all is how those 
figures go together—$17 billion to support 
300,000 men. Run those through your pocket 
calculator just one time, 

It comes to $56,667 per soldier! 

We are spending $56,667 for every private, 
corporal, sergeant, captain, colonel and gen- 
eral stationed in Europe. But official budget 
figures say that pay and allowances average 
on $7,550 per man. 

So what happens to the missing $49,117? 

Well, there is a lot of support needed, 
according to the Pentagon generals. That 
$56,667 per man includes food, shelter, guns, 
tanks, ammunition, helicopters, supply 
dumps and other expensive toys. 

But no matter how you cut it, $56,667 sol- 
diers don’t come off as much of a bargain. By 
comparison, $10,000-a-year schoolteachers 
look cheap. And $9,500 cops look like a steal. 

But that's just my opinion. What we need 
are facts. So I decided to do some checking 
with some famous civilian generals. For ex- 
ample, I contacted the big auto general, Gen- 
eral Motors. And the two food generals, Gen- 
eral Foods and General Mills. Then the util- 
ity brass, General Telephone, I also scrubbed 
the figures on General Electric, General Dy- 
namics and General Tire. 

How much do they spend per employe? 

It must be over $70,000 per man at General 
Motors because auto workers make a lot more 
than privates, and corporate officers make a 
lot more than Army officers. And General 
Motors has $18 billion in machinery, fac- 
tories, supplies and stuff to cover each year. 

Surprise, counting all 1971 costs, including 
taxes, General Motors spent only $4,000 per 
employe. That’s 40 per cent less than the 
Pentagon generals are spending on our boys 
in Europe. In 1971 General Motors made prof- 
its of $1.9 billion. But if he had spent $56,- 
667 per employe, General Motors would have 
lost $15.5 billion! 

General Electric? On the same basis, he 
spent only $25,000 per employe—or less than 
half of what the Pentagon spends on a boy 
in Europe. Wait until the electrical workers 
hear about that. 

General Telephone was even more efficient 
in 1971. He spent only $21,000 per telephone 
man. And that included executive airplanes, 
executive toilets, executive expense ac- 
counts—the works. If General Telephone had 
spent $56,667 per employe in 1971, he would 
have lost about $6 billion. 

If General Foods had spent $56,667 per 
employe in 1971, he would have lost over $300 
million, His competitor, General Mills, spent 
only $33,000 per cereal man in 1971. But if he 
had been as big with your buck as the Penta- 
gon was, General Mills would have lost over 
$700 million. 

General Tire was no exception. He made 
$49.8 million in profits in 1971. But if that 
rubber general had spent money like the 
Pentagon generals, he would have lost 8 big 
billion, 
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How about General Dynamics? This gen- 
eral is a defense contractor, which often 
means he is extremely inefficient. Maybe so. 
But the data says that he spends only $28,000 
per employe—or less than half of what the 
Pentagon spends per man in Europe. 

Let's sum it all up. 

In 1971, the seven civilian generals made 
profits of almost $3 billion, They employed 
1.5 million people. Their average cost per em- 
ploye was $30,000. But if they had spent 
money like the Pentagon generals, the seven 
civilian generals would have lost $36.6 bil- 
lion in 1971. 

And you think you are being taken at the 
meat counter? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
,. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 NOON TODAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until the hour of 12 o'clock noon today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 11:30 
a.m. the Senate took a recess until 12 
o'clock noon; whereupon the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. ALLEN). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent for a show of 
seconds on the three yea and nay votes 
which have already been ordered by 
unanimous consent, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded and that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION TO INCREASE THE 
SUMS ALLOTTED TO THE SENATE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Res. 132 

Resolved, 

Secrion 1. That the first sentence of Sec- 
tion 6 of Senate Resolution 60, which was 
adopted on February 7, 1973, is hereby 
changed to read as follows: “The expenses 
of the Select Committee through February 
28, 1974, under this resolution shall not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $40,000 shall be available for the pro- 
curement of the services of individual con- 
sultants or organizations thereof.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I submit 
this resolution with the concurrence of 
all the members of the committee and 
with the cosponsorship of the vice chair- 
man of the committee, Senator BAKER. 
The matter has been cleared with the 
leadership of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle and with the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 132) was agreed 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business before the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on S. 1443, to furnish defense ar- 
ticles and services to foreign countries 
and international organizations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate today culminates 
a number of years of effort by the For- 
eign Relations Committee to overhaul the 
foreign military aid program. It does not 
go as far as I would like, and it goes too 
far for the executive branch. Thus, on 
balance, the bill strikes a middle ground 
which, I hope, will meet with the ap- 
proval of a substantial majority of the 
Senate. Let me explain the bill’s basic 
provisions briefly. 

S. 1443 will phase out the military 
grant assistance program over a 4-year 
period and permit loans on concessional 
terms for the countries being phased out. 

The bill requires a 25-percent pay- 
ment in foreign currency for grant aid, 
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which will be available to meet U.S. ex- 
penditures within the country. The 
United States is now spending dollars at 
the rate of $375 million a year in the 10 
countries which are the top recipients of 
military grant aid. This year those coun- 
tries will receive $580 million in military 
grant aid, including excess arms and 
equipment. The bill thus requires true 
burden sharing which, we are told, is the 
basic meaning of the Nixon doctrine. 

The bill would also phase out all mili- 
tary aid. missions over. a 4-year period. 
It requires that all transfers of naval 
vessels be under the authority of the new 
act, ending the existing practice where 
ships could be furnished to foreign gov- 
ernments under a number of different 
authorities, carrying out a recent recom- 
mendation by the General Accounting 
Office. 

As to surplus arms and equipment, the 
bill requires that this material be used 
to the maximum extent possible to save 
U.S. tax dollars and stop the abuses re- 
vealed in a recent General Accounting 
Office study of this program. 

Military credit sales to the underde- 
veloped countries would be financed to 
the ħaximum extent possible through 
the guaranty of commercial bank loans, 
thus cutting down on the amount of tax 
dollars tied up in loans. The prohibition 
on Export-Import Bank loans to finance 
arms sales to the developing countries 
would be removed. But Export-Import 
loans would not he eligible for coverage 
under the guaranty program, the Bank’s 
normal credit criteria would still apply. 
A fixed ceiling would continue on total 
credit sales allowed to these countries, 
as under existing law. 

In the current fiscal year, 84 percent 
of all U.S. arms sales to foreign countries 
are being made through Government 
channels. The ultimate objective of this 
bill is to get the State and Defense De- 
partments out of the arms sales business 
and put these transactions on a free en- 
terprise, commercial basis where the 
Government’s role is only that of passing 
on applications for export licenses. 

The bill also authorizes all grant aid 
and supporting assistance on a country- 
by-country basis, thus ending the situa- 
tion where the President had complete 
freedom to allocate the lump sums Con- 
gress provided. 

The biil ends funding of military aid 
to Vietnam and Laos from the defense 
budget, as the committee has recom- 
mended since 1971. Now that U.S. in- 
volvement in the hostilities has formally 
ended, there is no reason to treat these 
two countries any differently from other 
aid recipients. 

The provisions relative to military aid 
to Indochina would authorize one-for- 
one replacement of arms and munitions 
for both South Vietnam and Laos in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Viet- 
nam and Laos cease-fire agreements, Re- 
placement would be provided on the ba- 
sis of lists previously filed with the re- 
spective international control commis- 
sions. General subsidization of the South 
Vietnamese or Laotian forces is not au- 
thorized. 

The bill authorizes $150,000,000 in mil- 
itary aid for Cambodia for fiscal year 
1974. If a cease-fire agreement is reached 
munitions furnished to Cambodia shall 
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be strictly in accordance with the terms 
of the cease-fire agreement. 

In the event of a new offensive by 
enemy forces, the President could pro- 
vide unlimited arms and munitions to 
South Vietnam by declaring the Vietnam 
cease-fire agreement null and void inso- 
far as the United States was concerned. 

I should add that I believe that “un- 
limited” is not strictly unlimited. The 
normal authorization and appropriation 
limitation would still govern. 

Quarterly reports from the President 
would be required concerning all U.S. 
assistance to South Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia, the nature and extent of the 
official American presence, and the gen- 
eral status of implementation of the 
cease-fire agreement. 

The committee recommends an auth- 
orization for military grant assistance 
for fiscal year 1974 of $420,000,000 but 
from that would be deducted for 25- 
percent foreign currency payment re- 
quired under the bill, reducing signifi- 
cantly the overall cost to the taxpayer. 
A separate item of $25,000,000 is included 
for military training. These compare with 
the administration’s budget request of 
$685,000,000, a reduction of $250,000,000. 

For military credit sales, the bill auth- 
orizes $200,000,000, a reduction of $325,- 
000,000 from the budget request. Ninety- 
five million dollars for supporting assist- 
ance is authorized, a reduction of only 
$5,000,000 from the budget request. 

The specific authorizations in the bill 
total $740,000,000 compared with the 
executive branch request of $1.31 billion, 
a reduction from the budget request of 
$570,000,000. Substantial additional sav- 
ings from the amount budgeted can be 
anticipated from the restrictions on mili- 
tary aid to the nations of Indochina. I 
wish to point out, however, that the funds 
authorized in this bill represent only a 
smail portion of the overall foreign aid 
program. The executive branch has re- 
quested a total foreign aid package of 
$8.6 billion for the 1974 fiscal year, more 
than 10 times the specific authorization 
in this bill. For the current fiscal year the 
total foreign aid program is estimated 
at $9.5 billion. So the reductions made by 
the committee are modest, indeed, com- 
pared witk the overall foreign aid picture. 

Mr. President, in the last year and a 
half the Senate has rejected two foreign 
aid bills. No foreign military aid au- 
thorization bill was enacted for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The bill reported by the 
committee on March 14 lies dead on the 
calendar because the executive branch 
succeeded in getting Congress to pro- 
vide the money for the foreign aid pro- 
gram although no regular authorization 
or appropriation bills were passed. This 
was accomplished by use of a continu- 
ing resolution. And this notwithstanding 
a provision of law which states that ap- 
propriations for foreign aid cannot be 
spent unless there is a valid authoriza- 
tion. And there are indications that the 
executive branch hopes for repeat action 
for the next fiscal year in order to avoid 
congressional policy initiatives, such as 
those in this bill. i 

Following the Senate’s defeat of the 
foreign aid bill in 1971, the committee re- 
ported two bills separating military from 
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economic aid. Each bill stated that it 
was an interim measure which “looks to 
the phaseout of the current program and 
to establishment of a new one which will 
command the respect and the support of 
Congress and the American people.” This 
bill, approved by the committee by a vote 
of 14 to 3, is an effort to fulfill that 
pledge to chart a new course for military 
aid. 

Twenty-six years ago, with the Greek- 
Turkish aid program, the United States 
began a program of economic and mili- 
tary aid whose purpose was to contain 
communism and promote the growth of 
democracy around the world. Today the 
problem is not the fall of friendly domi- 
noes to communism but their fall to mili- 
tary rule. Totalitarianism comes in many 
forms, including the outward trappings 
of democracy. Totalitarianism of the 
right should be as offensive to Washing- 
ton as totalitarianism of the left. But the 
major recipients of our military aid— 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Korea, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Greece, and Taiwan— 
are hardly paragons of democratic gov- 
ernment. Yet, in the lexicon of the mili- 
tary aid program, they are all “free 
world” countries—our kind of folks. 

The world of a quarter of a century 
ago, which spawned the military aid 
program, bears little relation to the world 
of today. The hot wars have cooled and 
the cold war moderated. Yet the policies 
of that era linger on in the military aid 
program. It is time to wipe out this relic 
of the past. The bill before the Senate is 
& significant step toward that objective. 

In his January inaugural address Pres- 
ident Nixon said that—- 

The time has passed when America will 
make every other nation's conflict our own, 
or make every other nation’s future our re- 
sponsibility, or presume to tell the people of 
other nations how to manage their own af- 
fairs . . . So let us encourage individuals at 
home and nations abroad to do more for 
themselves. 


That, I understand, is the basic thesis 
of the Nixon doctrine. 

By the end of this fiscal year, the U.S. 
taxpayers will have provided $180 billion 
in assistance to foreign countries since 
the end of World War II, $80 billion of 
that in military and related aid. That 
flow of military aid will continue unless 
Congress acts to make the nations of the 
world look to their own resources—not to 
the United States—for the setting of 
their defense priorities. Too many na- 
tions around the world have become 
overly dependent on the taxes paid by 
the American people. 

Sixty-five percent of our administra- 
tive budget goes for war-related ex- 
penses. Seven percent of our GNP, a 
vastly imprecise and misleading measure 
of our wealth at best, is spent for mili- 
tary purposes. And some $5 billion per 
year is spent on military and related for- 
eign aid. Contrast this with Japan which 
spends less than 1 percent of its GNP for 
military purposes and has no military 
aid clients. Our NATO allies spend, on 
the average, about 4 percent of GNP for 
defense while the cost of U.S. forces 
committed to NATO now runs about $17 
billion a year. Wherever one looks the 
rich nations expect the United States to 
subsidize their defense. 
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The Peterson Commission report put 
the problem this way: 

The United States now devotes seven per- 
cent of its GNP for defense expenditures. In 
part, these security responsibilities make it 
possible for our allies to spend less them- 
selves on military security. As a group, their 
defense expenditures as a percentage of GNP 
are perhaps half those of the United States. 


Mr. President, the U.S. financial house 
is in disorder, largely due to the accumu- 
lated effects of many years of overcom- 
mitment abroad. Our Government's zeal- 
ous determination to control and shape 
the destinies of much of the world has 
brought our Nation to a state of financial 
exhaustion. Since 1965, the Federal debt 
has increased by $150 billion, interest 
on the national debt has doubled, the 
defense budget is up by 50 percent, and 
the cost of living by 38 percent. The 
statistical picture is bleak, indeed. 

For too many years we have lived be- 
yond our means abroad, maintaining 
vast military forces and bases, lending 
and giving away our resources, and 
watching complacently while those we 
aided seized our markets. With a part of 
the money we have given away or loaned 
abroad, foreign countries are buying our 
land here in the United States, our 
minerals, and our factories, at depre- 
ciated prices due to the devaluation of 
our currency. Surely it is time to stop this 
improvident and foolish alienation of our 
basic resources, upon which our liveli- 
hood depends. 

The $50 billion balance-of-payments 
deficit our Nation has incurred over the 
last 3 years is directly related to over- 
commitment abroad and the lessening of 
world confidence in the U.S. ability to 
put its house in order. Military opera- 
tions abroad alone account for a $5 bil- 
lion drain each year on our balance of 
payments. Two years ago we ran a $2 
billion trade deficit, the first time in our 
history. Last year that deficit rose to $6.4 
billion. Phasing out the military aid pro- 
gram will be one small step toward low- 
ering the Amcrican profile abroad and 
reducing unnecessary spending. 

In recent years many Members of the 
Senate have expressed concern over the 
growth in the power of the President 
over foreign policy. The Senate, and 
Congress as an institution, can influence 
policy—foreign or domestic—only to the 
extent it is willing to use the power it has. 
If Congress is to regain its role as the 
fundamental source of national policy, 
as the Founding Fathers intended, it 
must rid itself of its “What-does-the- 
President-want?” mentality. It must 
have the courage to take the initiative in 
matters like foreign aid. If not, the initi- 
ative will forever remain with the execu- 
tive bureaucracies and with the Presi- 
dent. In recent years the Senate has 
attempted to restore a proper balance 
between Congress and the President in 
the making of foreign policy. This bill is 
but another initative in that direction 
and, hopefully, will lead to congressional 
initiatives in other areas as well. 

The committee hopes that the Senate 
will demonstrate that on military aid and 
sales policy it has the will, as well as the 
desire, to chart a new course, one which 
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is geared both to the realities of the I ask unanimous consent to have a There being no objection, tables were 
world today and the depleted state of our number of tables printed in the Recorp ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
national pocketbook. at this point. follows: 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES BY DEVELOPED AND LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


[In thousands of dollars) 


Estimated 
Fiscal year Total, 


va ce — fiscal years Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Distribution 1969 1970 1972 1968-72 {973 {974 


Developed countries :! 
1, 002, 012 665, 096 1, 067, 482 2, 258, 976 5, 540, 131 
FMS credit... 4, 260 13, 211 247, 492 
DOD direct... x (37, Eei f (112, 000) 
DOD guaranty _ (93, 021 260) a. (135, 492) 
676, 586 1, 106, 272 2,258, 976 5, 787,623 2, 863, 800 3, 683, 600 


FMS cash x 167, 236 115, 993 139, 463 613,685 1, 330, 354 366, 500 
FMS credit. 70, 000 30 550, 000 1, 655, 912 550, 000 
DOD direct (66, 806 70, 000) ) (329, py (1, 305, 039)... 
DOD guaranty (66, 00! (42, 368) (220, 500 (354, 873). 


209,463 1,024,178 1,163,685 2,990, 266 916, 500 


International organizations: 
casi = 36, 242 18, 578 39, 765 123, 509 
FMS cred 52. J R: 52 
10, 342 36, 242 


18, 578 39,675 123, 561 £0, 000 


Worldwide: 
FMS cash. 732, 383 1, 128, 347 840, 801 1, 380, 037 2,912, 426 6, 993, 994 3, 280, 300 
262, 884 281, 160 743, 412 ££0, (00 1, $07, 456 50, C00 
103, 858. (225, a0} (687, 833 (329, 500 1, 417, 091) 
159, 026 (55, 260 (55, 579 (220, 500 (490, 365 


995, 268 1, 409, 508 910, 801 2, 123, 494 3, 462, 426 8, 901, 450 


b 


1 As listed by executive order for interest equalization purposes. Note: Total may not add due to rounding. 


U.S. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES—FISCAL YEARS 1968-74 
{in millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 


1973 1974 
1971 estimate estimate 


nt arms sales 2, 123 3, 830 4, 688 
h tiparan ar tale 545 580 726 


694 
2,668 4,524 5,414 


Commercial sales. 


SECURITY ASSISTANCE: SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS, BY AREA AND COUNTRY, FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 


Jin thousands of dollars) 


Interna- Interna- 

tional tional 

military À military 

Grant Foreign Security education Grant Foreign Security education 

military military support- and military military support- and 

assist- credit ing as- training assist- credit ing as- training 

Total ance sales sistance program sales sistance program 


p 


East Asia and Pacific: 
Cambodia... 173,000 167,194 
Cħina... 65, 500 
Indonesia. 22,800 20, 826 
266,200 238, 789 


Thailand. _- 
Vietnam. 
Regional 


Total, East Asia and Pacific... 685,412 530,140 127,000 15,000 


Near East and South Asia: 
Afghanistan.. 


Lebanon. 
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Grant 
military 
assist- 


Foreign 
military 
credit 


Security 
support- 

ing as- 
sistance 


Interna- 
tional 
military 
education 
and 
training 
program 
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Grant 
military 
assist- 
ance 


Foreign 
military 
credit 


Security 
support- 

ing as- 
sistance 


Interra- 
tions! 
military 
education 
and 
training 
progrsne 


Latin America: 
Argentina. 


Chile... 

Colombia. 

Dominican Republic. 
Ecuador.........- 
El Salvador - 
Guatemala.. 
Honduras. 

Mexico... 
Nicaragua.. 
Panama.. 


Venezuela.. 
Regional 


Total, Latin America 170, 665 


10,000 150, 00! 


Europe: | 
Austria 
Finland. 
Malta... 
Portugal 
Spain... 


3,026 
Regional 


6, 400 
50 


Total, Europe. 16, 800 
Nonregionai costs: 

Administrative expenses 

U.N. Forces, Cyprus (UNIFCYP)__ 

Other 


101, 690 


Total, nonregional 93, 948 


6, 555 


Total, obligational authority... 1,688,555 771, 500 


Less— 
Recoupments/recoveries. 
Reimbursements... 
Net private credit 
Transfers 


—64,055 —40, 000 


760,000 124,055 


1, 187 


TRANSFERS OF U.S. RESOURCES TO FOREIGN NATIONS—WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTION, BY PROGRAM 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal {pat Fiscal veer 
97 


actual estimated 


Fiscal year 
974 


proposed 


Fiscal 


ear 
972 
actual 


Fiscal px 


estimated 


Fiscal yar 


proposed 


Grand total of all U.S. resources transferred 
Security assistance (subtotal) 
Military assistance program. 


Distributed by country... 
Not distributed by country 


9, 278, 578 
~ 6, 040, 039 
549, 892 


(527, 813) 
(22, 0799 


9, 511, 259 
5, 945, 192 


(453, 028) 
(136, 072) 


International military education and training 


program 

Distributed by country 

Not distributed by country... 
Military ass,stance service tunded. 


Distributed by country wa 
t 


MAAG administrative costs—Military depar 
ment funded. 
Distributed by country.. 
Transter of defense stocks___. 
Distributed by country. _- 
Excess defense articles. 
Distributed by country 
Not distributed by country 
Ships transfers, distributed by country__- 
Real property transfers. 
Security supporting assistance__ 
Distributed by country 
Not distributed by country.. 
Foreign military credit sales. 
Distributed by country 
caper nen Bank military loans. 
Distributed by country 
Public Law 480 (sec. 104(c), distributed 


Distributed by country... ._... 
Not distributed by country_.....- 
Development assistance (subtotal) 
Agency for International Development 
Development loans, distributed 
country 
Not distributed by country. 
Development grants, distributed 
country... næ -a0 
Not distributed by country. 
Population programs, distributed 
country 


1 Not available. 


2, 584, 2, 735, 000 
(2, 584, 100) 


= 95, 157 
a (95, 157) 
252, 421 
(252, 421) 
107, 318 


96, 110 
(96, 110) 


8, 643, 349 
4,111,417. 


771,500. 
(648, 727) 
(122, 773) 


(2, 877) 
1, 870, 800 


(2, 735,000) (1, 870, 800) 


52, 409 
(52, 409) 


(162, 080) 
600 


535, 700 493, 400 


68, 350 99, 600 


111, 726 98, 603 
66, 657 73, 897 


32, 717 
11, 306 


596, 000 
49,000 


102, 725 
84, 525 


37, 071 
9, 675 


South Asian relief 
American schools and hospitals abroad, 
not distributed by country._....-..__.. 
International organizations and programs, 
not distributed by country 
Administrative expenses, not distributed 
by country 
Administrative expenses, state =s% 
International narcotics control and con- 
tingency fund, distributed by country. ~.~ 
Not distributed by country. 
Contingency fund, undistributed. 
Narcotics, undistributed 
Program support and interregional activ- 
ties, not distributed by country. 
Peace Corps, distributed. by country. 
Not distributed by country... 
Genera sep 
Public Law 480, distributed by country 
Not distributed by country 
Ocean freight 
Grants of title |, section 204_ 
Private trade entities... 
Emergency reserve 
U.S. contributions to international Financial 
Institutions: 
IBRD: 
Paid-in capital. _.-.........-...--.. 
Callable capital 
International Development Associatio 
Inter-American Development Bank: 
Paid-in capital 
Callable capital.. 
Fund for Special Operations 
Asian Development Bank: 
Paid-in capital___. 
Callable capital.. 
Speciai funds._......-.. 


Pan American Highway... 

Darien oap Highway 

Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange- 

Nonregional 

Trust territories of the Pacific. _ 

Contributions to international organizations 
(State Department). 


194, 422 
19, 987 
182, 037 


101, 100 
25, 532 
145, 631 


176, 191 


500 
10, 000 
177, 122 


ee oe 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1974—PROGRAM BY COUNTRY 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Security programs 


—_——$—$———— Imaan Iaa Iaa Iasul 


Development and reconstruction economic programs 


Military Foreign 
assiste military 
ance credit 
grants sales 


Latin America...-.....-.....----- -- 10,000 150,000 


Military Program 


Excess 
defense 
articles * 


Inter- 
national 
military 
educa- 
tion and 
training Ship 
program loans! 


Military 
service 
funded 


Argentina 
Bahamas... 


400 500 
1,080 2,000 


Netherlands Antilles_ 
Nicaragua 


Caribbean regional _ ___.. 
Economic regional programs. 
Regional military costs } 
Regional Support (Peace Corps) 


AID sup- 
porting 
assist- 
ance 


Total 
security 


Total 
military 


Agency for International Development 


Indo- 
china 
postwar 
recon- 
struction 


Inter- AID devel- 
national opment and 
narcotics reçonstruc- 
control tion total 


Develop- 
ment as- 


sistance Corps 


272, 737 274,664 17,634 


Asia, total ~ 592, 000 


“175, 000 


1,870,800 17,377 6, 500 


3, 312,950 TIE 


3,417, 950 i 


447, 079 614,0 000 18, 504 By, “079, 583 _ 16, 8, 455 


Other programs 
Peace Public Law 


~ 1,920,978 5,338,023 


Total military and eco- 
nomic fiscal years— 
Total 


economic 1974 1973 


371, 34a _ 550, 006 613, 588 


5, 77, 163 


Near East and South Asia, subs 


total.........---..-......--- 121,133 465, 000 


6,500 


661,738 90,000 


288, 314 4, 608 


Afghanistan 
Arabian Peninsula. 
Bangladesh 

Ceylon (Sri Lanka). 


Yemen Democratic Repu A 
Economic regional programs 
Regional military costs. 


300,000 25,000 
51,100 65,000 
5,15 


17, 887 


57, 082 1,322,820 1,515,532 


27, 485 
434 

121, 844 
17,032 
650 

700 


27, 700 
434 


110, 000 


9 
2 
Q) 
z 
á 
O 
s 
rm 
: 
z 
5 
: 
ty 
2 
> 
= 


East As’a and Pacific, subtotal... 530,140 127,000 110,000 1,870, 800 15,000 2,666,212 161,050 614, 200 3,079 778,129 10,551 546,775 1,335,455 4,001,667 4, 255, 631 


49 49 
30, 934 105, 934 


20, 826 7,0 29, 800 101, 413 . 101, 431 
235, 789 13, 000 11 309, 200 . 309, 200 27,011 27, 011 904 490, 905 
314, 200 910 57, 410 1, 505 58, 915 373, 115 


50 
Malaysia... 21, 355 
Micronesia.. 
Phi ippines__. 
Solomon Islands 
Sou.heast Asia Rice Reserve. 
joutheast Asia regional... 
South Pacific Commission.. 
Singapore 
Thailand. 15, 000 15, 000 95, 21 
Tonga... 
Vietnam - 1,594,600 
Western Samoa____..... 
Economic regional programs 
Regional military costs... 


SLOT ‘Sz unf 


Asia regional. subtotal ; 14,436 14,436 


14, 436 14, 436 
270, 135 305, 885 


TUDNO: 


Se 


Mauritania__ 
Mauritius... 
Morocco.. 
Niger.. 
Nigeria. 
Rwanda 
Senegal.. 
Seychelles... 
Sierra Leone.. 
Somali Republic. 
Sudan... 
Swaziland. 


PPD Damm fm 
D e eo tier ers: 
we Ua eee 


a 
5 
vA 
> 
pm 
O 
S 
g 
| 
n 
ty 
Z 
> 
J 
trj 


D 
~~ 


Upper Volta. 
Zaire. 


12, 428 
18, 547 


1, 800 
1,757 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Security programs 


Military Program 


Military 
assist» 
ance 
grants 


Inter- 
national 
military 

educa- 
tion and 
training 
program 


Foreign 
military 
credit 
sales 


Excess 
defense 
articles t 


Military 
servicè 
tunded 


Total 
military 


Total 
security 
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Development and reconstruction economic programs 


Agency for International Developm ent 


Develop» 
ment ase 


ŠIS! 


tance 


postwar 
recon- 
struction c 


indo- 
china 
na 


narcotics 


Inter- 
tional 


ontrol 


AID devel. 
opment and 
reconstruc 

tion total 


Other programs 


Peace Public Law 
Corps 480 


economic 


Total military and ego. 
nomig fiscal years— 


Total 


1974 1973 


25,254 49, 859 


1 Ip legal value—at 14 average class acquisition costs. 


2 Self-help funds Africa only. 


Military 
assist- 
ance 
grants 


MILITARY AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE DATA, FISCAL YEAR 1974—PROGRAM REGIONAL SUMMARY 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Security programs 


Military programs 


$$$ $$$ $$$ 


Development and reconstruction economic programs 


Agency for International Development 


Other programs 


Interna- 
tional 
military 
education 
and 
training 
program 


AID 
support- 
ing as- 
sistance 


Foreign 
military 
credit 
sales 


Excess 
defense 
articles ! 


Military 
service 
funded 


Total 
security 


Total 
military 


Ship 
loans! 


Summary all programs. 771, 500 


Latin America... 
Africa... 


---- 12,930 
--- 3,349 
Near East, South Asia, sub» 
fale 
East Asia and Pacific, sub- 
total 
Asia Regional, subtotal 
Other x 
Administrative and other 
penses, State 


10,000 


Develop- 


ment 
assist- 
ance? 


Indo- 
china 
postwar 
recon- 
struction 


Inter- 
national 
narcotics 
control 


AID 
develop- 
ment 

and recon- 
struction 
otal 


Inter- 
national 
financial 

institu- 

tions 3 


760,000 185,000 1,870,800 33,000 6,500 3,626,809 124,055 3,750,855 1, 
ety 


0 12, 500 
(6, 500)(3, 312, 950) (105, 000)(3, 417, 950) 


6,500 661,738 90,000 751,738 


51 
(17, 377) 


110,000 1,870, 800 


6, 555 101, 690 


295, 814 


272, 737 ~ 


159, 680 


1, 050 
3, 140 


ale. 318 


_ 639, 945 


(447,079) (614/000) 
272, 889 


614, 000 
16, 945 


(18, 054 
15, 425 
3,079 
22, 019 


1, 969, 259 


274, 664 
159, 730 


Jdi, 079, 583) 
288, 314 
778, 129 


13, 140 
455, 282 


Total military-and 
economic fiscal years— 


Total 
economic 1974 1973 


77, 001 


17, 634 
23,913 


4 


(16, 455) 
4,608 
10, 551 


1, 206 ... 
18, 995 


1, 146, 800 


(824, 935). 
278, 160 


147, 880 


“$20; 600° 1, 542, 157 


92 0,000 4,113,060 7,853,915 8, 431, 483 


371, ui 550,006 613, 588 
270,135 305,885 370,643 
8, 454 25, 254 49, 859 


, 920, 973) (5, 338, 923) (5, 771, 163) 
571,082 1,322,820 1,515,592 
, 335, 455 4,001,667 4, 255, 631 


14, 436 14, 436 
1,643,847 1,621, 312 


1 In legal yalu@eat Lá average class acquisition costs. 
2 Includes AID and State administrative expenses, and contingency funds. 


3 Includes International Development Association, 


Inter-American Development Bank, and Asian Development Bank, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE ON AUTHORIZATIONS FOR MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE, MILITARY CREDIT SALES, AND SUPPORTING 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


[tn millions of dollars} 


Fiscal Fiscal s 
year 1973 year 1974 Committee 
continuing executive recom- 
resolution branch mendation, 


Program rate request S. 1443 


I. Military grant assistance 1533 
i. Military training... y 
I Military credit sales 4 
1. Credit sales ceiling... 
(a) Earmarked 
for Israel. 
IV. Supporting assistance 
(outside Indochina) 


Total, all programs ... 


1652 
3 


1,082 1,310 


1 Excludes. military aid for South Vietnam and Laos. S. 1443 
authorizes the furnishing of “armaments, munitions, and war 
materials’ for South Vietnam and Laos on a 1-for-1 replacement 
basis without specifying a dollar amount. 

2 Included in military grant assistance, 


MILITARY GRANT ASSISTANCE 
[tm thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal Fisca. a 
year 1973 year 1974 Committee 
continuing executive recom- 
resolution branch mendation, 


Country rate request S. 1443 


Military grant assistance: 


1. South Kor rs 


9 


5. Philippines.. 
6. indonesia... 


10. Republic of Chin: 
Total military grants 1533 


1 Total amount of NOA for all countries, not just those listed 


SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 
{In thousands of dollars} 


— 
Fiscal iscat 
year 1973 year 1974 


Sepp isra assistance: 


newoS8 


Total supporting as- 
sistance outside 
Indochina. 


Mg 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to call up at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Except by 
unanimous consent, the amendment 
would not be in order until the commit- 
tee amendment has been agreed to. 
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Is there objection to the consideration 
of the amendment at this time? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, before line 1, in the table of 
contents, insert immediately below item 
3110, the following new item: 

“Sec. 3111. Aid to Greece.” 

On page 41, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

AID TO GREECE 

Sec. 3111. The Congress declares that it is 
the policy of the United States Government 
to provide military assistance and military 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties to or for 
the Government of Greece only when that 
government fulfills its obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty, including both ad- 
herence to the political principles stated in 
the preamble to the Treaty and the mainte- 
nance of its capability to perform common 
defense functions assigned under the cur- 
rent North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
defense plans. Therefore, no military assist- 
ance and no sales, credit sales, or guaranties 
shall be provided to or for the Government of 
Greece under this or any other law on and 
after the date of enactment of this Act until 
the President (1) undertakes a comprehen- 
sive review, after such date, of United States 
policy toward Greece, (2) has made a full 
report with respect to such review to Con- 
gress, and (3) finds and reports to Congress 
that, as a result of such review, the Govern- 
ment of Greece ts in full compliance with its 
political and military obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to funds obligated 
prior to such date of enactment. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this is a very 
simple amendment that provides that no 
more military assistance, sales, credit 
sales, or guarantees shall be provided to 
Greece under this or any other law until 
our President has taken 3 steps: First, 
undertaken a comprehensive review of 
U.S. policy toward Greece; second, has 
made a report with respect to such review 
to the Congress; and, third, finds and 
reports to Congress that, as a result of 
such review, the Government of Greece 
is in full compliance with its political and 
military obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to funds obligated 
prior to date of enactment. 

My reason for offering the amendment 
stems from the events which have 
occurred in Greece recently. Greece’s 
fleet is confined to the Bay of Salanis 
because they are not trusted outside in 
the Mediterranean. Aircraft are grounded 
in the central portion of Greece, and 
pilots are not permitted to take off be- 
cause, again, of a lack of trust. 

We find that many of the people who 
appreciated the good things that may go 
with a junta, in a sense because of their 
greater feeling of prosperity, have now 
grown discouraged because of the inhibi- 
tions and restrictions that have accom- 
panied that increased sense of well-being. 
And so we find a dangerous situation. We 
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find the possibility of a vacuum in- 
creasingly filled from the left. 

Mr. President, as Senators are well 
aware, Greece has been ruled for the last 
6 years by a military junta which over- 
threw a popularly elected government in 
April 1967, then wrote its own constitu- 
tion and has, ever since, proceeded to 
deny to the Greek people even the most 
fundamental rights and freedoms. The 
repressive practices of the junta which 
have included the systematic suppression 
of all potential political opposition, 
thousands of arrests, and many instances 
of torture are well known and fully doc- 
umented. 

Many Americans have long felt that it 
is morally indefensible for the United 
States to provide assistance to such a 
regime or for our Government to main- 
tain warm and friendly relations with 
these self appointed Greek leaders whose 
barbaric and totalitarian practices have 
made their Government a parish within 
the European community. The adminis- 
tration, however, has consistently argued 
that the junta was moving in the direc- 
tion of democratic government and that, 
in any event, U.S. aid should be con- 
tinued in order that the Greek armed 
forces could be able to defend their own 
country, to participate in the defense of 
NATO’s southern flank, and so that U.S. 
forces could be assured to continued un- 
restricted use of Greek facilities. 

In justifying its proposed fiscal year 
1973 military assistance and foreign mili- 
tary sales program to the Congress the 
administration presented this grim 
warning: : 

Greece itself, if its military posture were 
weakened, would be susceptible to aggres- 
sion—political or military—by the Warsaw 
Pact, Its loss to the Communists would de- 
prive the rest of the Alliance of existing air 
and naval bases and vital communications 
facilities linking NATO's southeastern flank 
with the center and would seriously upset 
the present political balance between East 
and West. Without a strong, effective Greece, 
Turkey is in jeopardy and the eastern Medi- 
terranean is more open to increased Soviet 
expansion. 


That same year the administration 
further explained Greece’s importance to 
the United States as follows: 

The United States has a special interest in 
the security of Greece and the effectiveness 
of its armed forces, as well as in Greek par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Two irreplaceable assets which Greece offers 
the United States from a military standpoint 
are a strong NATO member on the eastern 
flank and availability of bases and facilities 
to support U.S. requirements in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Even if one chooses to ignore consid- 
erations of morality or the incompatibil- 
ity of the junta’s political principles with 
our own, and instead assesses U.S. rela- 
tions with Greece solely in terms similar 
to those suggested by the administration, 
there should be growing concern within 
our Government over the recent course of 
events in Greece. 

Quite recently, as Members of this 
body know, conditions in Greece have 
taken yet another downward turn. The 
junta has further abridged its own con- 
stitution—a constitution which was al- 
ready a mockery of the Greek democratic 
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heritage—by abolishing the monarchy 
and proclaiming a “presidential parlia- 
mentary republic.” In establishing this 
“republic,” however, the junta carefully 
avoided going so far as to bestow upon 
its unfortunate subjects any of the 
rights and liberties which are considered 
to be the essential attributes of a repub- 
lic. In addition, presumably out of fear 
for its own survival, the junta has se- 
verely restricted the movements of Greek 
air and naval forces and arrested many 
of their senior military officers. 

It is my belief that the security of 
Greece is today seriously threatened, not 
from external aggression but as a result 
of a deteriorating domestic political situ- 
ation brought about by the dictatorship 
of the junta. If Greece is as important to 
our own security and to NATO defense 
plans as the administration contends, 
then it is incumbent upon us to rethink 
our policy of support for a regime which 
in the opinion of many observers is driv- 
ing Greece inexorably toward political 
upheaval. 

The executive branch presentation 
which I cited earlier referred to the dan- 
ger of Greece being “susceptible to ag- 
gression—political or military—by the 
Warsaw Pact.” Setting aside the possi- 
bility of an overt military attack on 
Greece by the Warsaw Pact nations, 2 
contingency which apparently no compe- 
tent military authority considers at all 
‘likely and which only the most unrecon- 
structed cold warrior could believe pos- 
sible, the question of Greece’s suscepti- 
bility to political aggression is worth 
considering. Executive branch officials 
have, on occasion, expressed vague fears 
about a “defection” from NATO by 
Greece but such allusions appear to have 
little basis in fact and are best inter- 
preted as an effort to prey on the anxie- 
ties of the uninformed. Certainly they 
will impress no one who is familiar with 
the devotion of the Greek people to dem- 
ocratic principles and the traditional 
loyalty of the Greek armed forces to the 
Western Alliance. It is not far fetched, 
however, to imagine Greece being seized 
by political turmoil as a result of the ris- 
ing tide of resistance to the junta evident 
in virtually every segment of Greek so- 
ciety. Under conditions of extreme public 
unrest it is possible that Communist ele- 
ments in Greece—elements, which, inci- 
dentally, the junta has not pursued with 
the same fervor which has characterized 
their persecution of liberal democratic 
critics—might seek to exploit popular 
opposition to the junta. 

All available evidence indicates that 
internal opposition +o the junta is stead- 
ily gaining strength. Earlier this year 
Greek university students, traditionally 
a politically passive element, challenged 
the junta by calling for the right to 
elect their own leaders and for an end 
to government interference with aca- 
demic freedom. The savagery with which 
their demonstrations were suppressed 
testifies to the junta’s fear of popular 
sympathy for the students. Sever. of the 
top 10 leaders of the Greek Orthodox 
Church have lately registered their dis- 
approval of the junta’s interference in 
church affairs and, most recently, a 
group of officers of the Greek Navy ap- 
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parently sought to organize at least a 
demonstration of their opposition to the 
junta, a move which the junta seized on 
to justify its latest manipulation of the 
Greek political process. While I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of r2ports re- 
garding the motives and intentions of 
these naval officers, the dedication of the 
Greek officer corps to democratic prin- 
ciples is well known. Indeed it is for that 
very reason that during the 6 years of its 
reign the junta has systematically 
sought to eliminate from the armed serv- 
ices their more senior and most respected 
commanders, particularly those with the 
greatest exposure to other NATO polit- 
ical systems. 

For some time informed observers, 
both within Greece and abroad, have ex- 
pressed concern over the harmful effect 
of the junta’s policies on the capability 
of the Greek Armed Forces to defend the 
southern flank of NATO. The purge of 
the Greek Armed Forces, the recent con- 
finement of the Greek Navy to the Port 
of Salanis and the limitations placed on 
the Greek Air Force undoubtedly mean 
that there has been further erosion of 
Greek defense capability. On June 18, the 
Washington Post contained a long and 
thoughtful appraisal of the current sit- 
uation in Greece written by Bernard D. 
Nossiter, who had this to say with regard 
to the impact of recent events in Greek 
military capabilities: 

But, above all, the government must be 
concerned about the unrest in the military. 
For a nation described regularly in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere as a bastion of NATO's 
southern flank, Greece presents a curious 
picture. 

The navy is currently regarded by some 
Western diplomats as an empty shell, and 
the commander of nearly every destroyer, 
submarine and torpedo boat is under ar- 
rest. The air force is reportedly filled with 
anti-government officers. Its planes were 
grounded after the navy mutiny was exposed, 
lest the pilots imitate the destroyer “Velos” 
whose captain and six officers broke away 
from a NATO exercise for asylum in Italy. 

In the army, suspect officers have been sent 
to the north along with the drafted students, 
manning Greece’s border with its Communist 
neighbors. The army's crack units are not 
confronting a foreign enemy, but, according 
to western sources, are mostly posted around 
Athens to insure the lid stays on at home. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The thrust of the assessment which 
I have just quoted is concurred in by 
many prominent Greek military author- 
ities. Earlier this year, for example, four 
of the most senior generals of the Greek 
army, officers who had never before taken 
any political initiative, warned in a pub- 
lic letter that the morale, the battle- 
worthiness and the faith of the Greek 
armed forces had been badly shaken as 
a result of the junta’s rule. 

These same generals also called at- 
tention to another danger which our 
policymakers can no longer ignore. They 
expressed the view, which is widely 
shared by other observers, that U.S. sup- 
port of the military junta has led to “an 
increasing anti-American spirit” among 
the people of Greece. Recalling the em- 
phasis which the executive branch has 
placed upon our need for continued ac- 
cess to Greek facilities in order to pro- 
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tect U.S. interests in the Mediterranean, 
one must wonder why the administra- 
tion is so insensitive to the consequences 
of its repeated demonstrations of friend- 
ship for the junta. The reason why Greek 
ports and airfields are so important to us 
is that there is no country other than 
Greece in the western Mediterranean— 
including Turkey—which is willing to al- 
low similarly unrestricted use of its bases 
by U.S. forces. Underlying this situa- 
tion is the unpleasant reality of the 
widespread anti-American sentiment 
throughout the area. As a result of its 
uncritical embrace of an increasingly un- 
popular government the administration 
appears to be well on the way to creat- 
ing a similar situation in Greece. 

Finally, to refer once more to previ- 
ous statements of the administration re- 
garding Greece, it is said that the United 
States has a “special interest” in Greek 
participation in the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. The fact is that the policies of 
the Greek junta are a highly devisive 
issue within the Western European com- 
munity and within the Alliance itself. 
Condemnation of the junta by members 
of the Council of Europe, for example, 
grew so strong in 1969 that the junta 
withdrew from the Council just before 
being expelled. It is said on good author- 
ity that during the recently concluded 
NATO ministerial meeting in Copen- 
hagen, the United States expended a 
great deal of diplomatic effort in seek- 
ing to avert a similar crisis within NATO. 

In this connection it is worth again 
recalling the preamble to the North At- 
lantic Treaty which states that parties 
to the treaty “are determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage and 
civilization of their peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law.” The Greek 
Government accepted these obligations 
when it acceded to the treaty in 1952, 
but I believe it safe to say that no one, 
even the most unabashed apologist for 
the colonels, would contend that the 
junta has honored them. 

To date the administration has given 
little or no evidence that it recognizes 
the validity of the concern which is 
widely expressed by those familiar with 
Greek affairs regarding the possible long- 
term consequences of the junta’s role 
and its American connection. To date 
the administration has ignored sugges- 
tions which I and other Members of this 
body have made regarding the need for 
a review of United States-Greek rela- 
tions. The administration apparently 
hopes that by ignoring the Greek prob- 
lem it will go away. 

I believe that the time has come for 
the Congress to insist that the executive 
branch remove its head from the sand 
and recognize the seriousness of this sit- 
uation before it is too late. I intend to 
offer an amendment today which I hope 
will result in a reappraisal of U.S. policy 
toward Greece and which will insure 
that in the future U.S. military assist- 
ance will not be provided to Greece un- 
less that government is in compliance 
with all of its undertakings under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The amendment which I am offering is 
not an effort to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Greece or to penalize the 
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Greek people because we in the United 
States do not approve of the policies of 
the junta, The amendment has a wholly 
positive purpose which is to focus atten- 
tion on the inconsistency and short- 
sightedness of the administration’s pres- 
ent policy of supporting a government 
whose every action is antithetical to the 
principles of the Atlantic alliance, The 
amendment simply states that it shall 
be the policy of the U.S. Government to 
extend military assistance and military 
sales credits to the Government of Greece 
only when that government fulfills its 
obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In order that the Congress may 
have some basis for determining whether 
such compliance exists, the amendment 
requires that the President undertake a 
comprehensive review of U.S. policy to- 
ward Greece to include an examination 
and finding regarding the present Greek 
Government’s perfofmance with regard 
to both the political and military obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and to report fully its 
findings to the Congress. 

As a practical matter the amount of 
military assistance affected by the 
amendment is small. No grant aid to 
Greece has been proposed by the execu- 
tive branch for fiscal year 1974, but cred- 
it sales of some $65 million are antici- 
pated. The amendment would not affect 
aid in the pipeline from previous year’s 
authorizations. 

I suppose that it can and will be argued 
that no matter how repugnant the inter- 
nal political practices of the present 
Greek Government may be, they are be- 
yond the purview of the Congress. On the 
other hand there can be no question re- 
garding the right of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to insist upon compliance on the 
part of another country with the terms 
of a treaty to which we have both ad- 
hered. In this instance the Congress is 
clearly within its rights in insisting that 
the Greek Government comply with its 
solemn obligations under the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

The Greek junta may choose to con- 
tinue to ignore those obligations but, if 
it does so, it cannot expect the U.S. 
Congress to close its eyes to that fact. 
Similarly, I reject in advance the argu- 
ment which may be heard this year, as 
it has in the past, that because Greece 
may appear to be fulfilling its military 
obligations we should overlook the re- 
fusal of its present leaders to honor the 
equally explicit obligation to “safeguard 
the freedom, common heritage and civil- 
ization of their peoples, foundec on the 
principles of democracy, individual lib- 
erty and the rule of law.” To accept such 
an argument would be tantamount to 
saying that military establishments are 
more important than democracy. 

I reject the motion that either friends 
or enemies with whom we have treaties 
should hve the right to selectively honor 
their obligations. We have, for far too 
long, allowed the junta to derive the 
benefits of U.S. military assistance which 
flow from Greek military participation 
in the alliance while disregarding its re- 
sponsibility to assure its own citizens 
their individual rights and liberties the 
protection of which is the underlying 
reason for the alliance itself. 
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I believe that it is not unreasonable 
to subject our military assistance to 
Greece to the conditions which I have 
described. I urge all those who value the 
traditional friendship of the Greek and 
American peoples and who value Greece 
as an ally in the cause of freedom to 
support this amendment. 

I ask the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee if he would be willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have had somewhat similar amendments 
before with regard to Greece. I person- 
ally have supported those amendments. 
I have no disposition to oppose it. I am 
perfectly willing to accept it and take it 
to conference if there is no serious ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I wonder if his amend- 
ment was presented in the deliberations 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

Mr. PELL. It is not a committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand it is not 
a committee amendment, but the spon- 
sor of the amendment is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I wonder 
if he submitted it in the committee. 

Mr. PELL. No, it was not submitted in 
committee. It was an amendment I had 
drafted about a week later. I have offered 
several amendments on this issue pre- 
viously, but not for about 2 years. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is perfectly in order 
for the Senator to do it. I would think 
that such an amendment would have 
been considered in committee, so there 
might have been some hearings or op- 
portunity to get reaction to it, It is an 
unprinted amendment. I would not want 
to think we would just want to accept it 
this morning. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not have to. He could have objected to 
taking it up if he wished to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I did not know what 
the amendment was. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the rott. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, ‘t is ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). Is there otjection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consert that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc, and that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 
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On page 1, in the table of contents, 
after the line “Sec. 103. Prior authoriza- 
tions.”, strike out: 

Sec. 104. Authorizations for Laos and South 
Vietnam. 
Sec. 105. Eligibility. 


And insert: 
Sec. 104. Eligibility. 


In the table of contents, on page 2, 
after the line “Sec. 2108. Special military 
assistance report.”, strike out: 

Sec. 2109. Repeal of military grant assistance 
authority. 


And insert: 
Sec. 2109. Authorizations for South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, 


Sec. 2110. Repeal of military grant assistance 
authority. 


In the table of contents, on page 3, 
after the line “Sec. 3108, Public Law 
480.”, insert: 

Sec. 3109. South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. 


Sec. 3110. Access to certain military bases 
abroad. 


On page 4, after line 8, insert: 

(c) The Secretary may advance to or re- 
imburse an agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, out of appropriations made avail- 
able to the Secretary under this Act, such 
sums as he considers appropriate for expend- 
itures to be incurred by that agency in car- 
rying out any purpose of this Act which 
has been delegated to that agency and for 
which the appropriation is made. Any funds 
so advanced may be withdrawn by the Secre- 
tary, but only upon certification of the head 
of the agency that such funds to be with- 
drawn are no longer necessary to pay for 
obligations so incurred, 


On page 8, line 19, after the word 
“that”, strike out “service.” and insert 
“service; except that the pay and al- 
lowances of United States Government 
personnel shall not be included as admin- 
istrative expenses for purposes of chap- 
ter 21 of this Act.’’; in line. 23, after the 
word “Prior”, strike out “Authorization” 
and insert “Authorizations”; on page 9, 
after line 9, strike out: 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR LAOS AND SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Sec. 104, June 30, 1973, no sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty of any defense article or defense 
service shall be made, or any military assist- 
ance (including supporting assistance) fur- 
nished to Laos or South Vietnam directly or 
through any other foreign country unless 
that sale, credit sale, or guaranty is made 
under, or such assistance is furnished under 
this Act. The provisions of this section shali 
not apply to funds obligated prior to July 1, 
1973. 


On page 10, at the beginning of line 
5, change the section number from “105” 
to “104”; on page 12, at the beginning 
of line 13, strike out “one hundred and 
twenty days” and insert “120 days”; on 
page 13, line 13, after the word “within”, 
strike out “one hundred and twenty” 
and insert “120”; on page 14, line 7, after 
the word “countries”, strike out “and in- 
ternational organizations’; on page 16, 
at the beginning of line 10, strike out 
“countries and international organiza- 
tions” and insert “countries”; in line 17, 
after the word “excluding”, insert “agen- 
cies of the”; in line 18, after the word 
“Government”, strike out “agencies”; in 
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line 19, after the word “countries”, strike 
out “and international organizations”; 
on page 18, at the beginning of line 6, 
strike out “pursuant to” and insert “un- 
der”; on page 19, line 4, after the word 
“governments”, strike out “and inter- 
national organizations”; in line 18, after 
June 30,”, strike out “1975” and insert 
“1977”; on page 20, line 10, after “June 
30,” strike out “1975” and insert “1977”; 
in line 13, after “July 1,”, strike out 
“1975” and insert “1977”; in line 15, after 
“Sec. 2103.”, insert “(a)”; in line 17, after 
the word “exceed”, strike out “‘$250,000,- 
000” and insert “$270,000,000”; after line 
20, strike out: 


Country: 
(1) Republic of Korea 
(2) Turkey 
(3) Thailand 
(4) Jordan 
(5) Philippines 
(6) Indonesia 
(7) Ethiopia .- 
(8) Spain 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 
Country: 
Republic of Korea 
Turkey 
Thailand 


Amount 
$110, 000, 000 
46, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


Philippines 
Indonesia 
Ethiopia 


On page 21, at the beginning of line 1, 
insert: 


(b) Of the funds appropriated to the Sec- 
retary under subsection (a) of this section 
for fiscal year 1974, not to exceed $25,000,000 
may be made available to provide excess de- 
fense articles to foreign countries and inter- 


national organizations not referred to in sub- 
section (a). 


At the beginning of line 8, strike out 
“105” and insert “104”; on page 22, line 
21, after the word “furnished”, insert 
“under this chapter”; on page 25, line 10, 
after the word “of”, insert “any other 
kind of”; in line 12, after the word “to”, 
strike out “50” and insert “25”; in Jine 25, 
after the word “furnished”, strike out “to 
a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which” and insert 
“to—”; on page 26, after line 2, insert: 

“(1) a foreign country under an agree- 
ment with that country which”; in line 
7, after the word “such”, strike out 
“agreement.” and insert “agreement; or 
(2) South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia 
under section 2109 of this Act.”; on page 
27, after line 21, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, 

AND CAMBODIA 

Sec. 2109. (a)(1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of State 
such sums as may be necessary to provide 
armaments, munitions, and war materials 
for South Vietnam and Laos under this chap- 
ter. 

(2) The President may order armaments, 
munitions, and war materials from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense to carry out 
this subsection, subject to subsequent re- 
imbursement therefor from subsequent ap- 
propriations available under this subsection. 
The Department of Defense is authorized to 
incur, in applicable appropriations, obliga- 
tions in anticipation of reimbursements in 
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amounts equivalent to the value of such or- 
ders under this subsection. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of State not to exceed 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1974 to provide 
assistance to Cambodia under this chapter. 


On page 28, at the beginning of line 
15, change the Section number from 
“2109” to “2110”; at the beginning of line 
16, strike out “2103-2108” and insert 
“2103-2109”; at the beginning of line 17, 
strike out “1975” and insert “1977”; on 
page 29, line 19, after the word “to”, 
strike out “25” and insert “15”; on page 
30, line 8, after the word “furnished”, 
strike out “to a foreign country under 
an agreement with that country which 
allows” and insert “to— (1) a foreign 
country under an agreement with that 
country which allows’; in line 15, after 
the word “such”, strike out “agreement.” 
and insert “agreement; or (2) South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia.”; on page 
31, at the beginning of line 2, strike out 
“Sec. 2501. (a) By not later than June 
30, 1975, all the functions of a military 
assistance advisory group, a military mis- 
sion or other organization of the United 
States Government in a foreign country 
performing activities similar to any such 
grou» or mission” and insert “Sec. 2501. 
(a) The total number of United States 
Government personnel assigned or de- 
tailed, as of June 30, 1973, to military as- 
sistance advisory groups, military mis- 
sions, and other organizations of the 
United States Government performing 
activities similar to such groups and mis- 
sions, shall be reduced— 

(1) by at least 25 percent by June 30, 
1974; 

(2) by at least 50 percent by June 30, 
1975; and 

(3) by at least 75 percent by June 3, 
1976. By not later than June 30, 1977, 
no personnel shall be so assigned or de- 
tailed, and all the functions of any such 
group, mission, or organization”; on page 
32, line 6, after “July 1,”, strike out 
“1975” and insert “1977”; in line 24, after 
the word “exceed”, strike out “$80,000,- 
000” and insert “$95,000,000”; on page 33, 
in the matter following line 3, strike out 
(2) Jordan $20,000,000” 
and insert “(2) Jordan___.$35,000,000”; 
at the beginning of line 6, strike out 
“public safety program.’ and insert “po- 
lice training or related program for a 
foreign country.”; in line 10, after the 
word “Of”, insert “Military”; in line 16, 
after the word “organization”, strike out 
“except under the provisions of this Act” 
and insert “only in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and, in the case 
of any battleship, aircraft carrier, cruis- 
er, destroyer, or submarine, only if such 
transfer is specifically authorized by 
law”; on page 34, line 8, after “Sec. 
3103.”, insert “(a)”; at the beginning of 
line 16, insert “‘of the United States Gov- 
ernment”: at the top of page 35, insert: 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to any communi- 
cation that is directed by the President to 
a particular officer or employee of any such 
agency or to any communication that is di- 


rected by any such officer or employee to the 
President. 
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On page 39, after line 5, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, AND CAMBODIA 


Sec. 3109. (a) After June 30, 1973, no sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty of any defense arti- 
cle or defense service shall be made, or any 
military assistance (including supporting as- 
sistance) furnished to South Vietnam or 
Laos directly or through any other foreign 
country unless that sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty is made, or such assistance is fur- 
nished, under this Act. The provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply to funds ob- 
ligated prior to July 1, 1973, 

(b) Any sale, credit sale, or guaranty 
made, or assistance provided under this Act 
to South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia shall 
be made or furnished with the objective of 
bringing about peace in Indochina and strict 
implementation of the cease-fire agreements 
in Vietnam and Laos and any cease-fire 
agreement that may be reached in the future 
with respect to Cambodia. 

(c) Armaments, munitions, and war mate- 
rials may be provided to South Vietnam and 
Laos under any provision of this Act only 
for the purpose of replacing, on the basis 
of piece for piece and with armaments, 
munitions, and war materials of the same 
characteristics and properties, those arma- 
ments, munitions, and war materials de- 
stroyed, damaged, worn out, or used up (1) in 
the case of South Vietnam, after January 27, 
1973, and which are included on lists pre- 
viously furnished by the Government of 
South Vietnam to the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision for Viet- 
nam, and (2) in the case of Laos, after Feb- 
ruary 21, 1973, and which are included on 
lists previously furnished by the Govern- 
ment of Laos to the International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision for Laos, 

(d) If a cease-fire agreement is entered 
into with respect to Cambodia, then, com- 
mencing with the date such agreement be- 
comes effective, armaments, munitions, and 
war materials shall be provided Cambodia 
under this Act only and strictly in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such agreement. 

(e) Armaments, munitions, and war ma- 
terials may be provided to South Vietnam 
without regard to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section if the President 
finds and reports to Congress that the 
Agreement on Ending the War and Restor- 
ing Peace in Vietnam, signed in Paris on 
January 27, 1973, is no longer in effect. No 
armaments, munitions, or war materials may 
be provided in accordance with this subsec- 
tion, however, until the President has re- 
ported such finding to Congress. 

(f) The President shall submit to Con- 
gress within 30 days after the end of each 
quarter of each fiscal year, a report on (1) 
the nature and quantity of all types of for- 
eign assistance provided by the United States 
Government to South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia under this or any other law, (2) 
the number and types of United States per- 
sonnel present in, or who are involved in 
providing such assistance to, such countries 
and who are paid directly or indirectly with 
funds of the United States Government, and 
(3) the general status of the implementation 
of all cease-fire agreements with respect to 
Indochina. For purposes of this subsection, 
“foreign assistance” and “provided by the 
United States Government” have the same 
meanings given those terms under section 
3301(d) of this Act. 


On page 41, after line 13, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

ACCESS TO CERTAIN MILITARY BASES ABROAD 

Sec. 3110. None of the funds authorized to 


be appropriated by this Act may be used to 
provide any kind of assistance to any foreign 
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country in which a military base is located 
vag 

(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 
unless and until the President has de- 
termined, and informed the Congress in 
writing, that the government of such coun- 
try has, consistent with security, authorized 
access, on a regular basis, to bona fide news 
media correspondents of the United States to 
such military base. 


On page 45, line 13, after the word 
“country;”, insert “and’’; in line 16, after 
the word “or”, strike out “guaranty; and 

“(3) ‘value’ means value at the time 
of transfer except that in no case shall 
any commodity or article of equipment 
or material be considered to have a value 
less than one-third of the amount the 
United States Government paid at the 
time the commodity or article was ac- 
quired by the United States Govern- 
ment.” and insert “guaranty.”; on page 
48, line 6, after the word “Act”, insert a 
comma and “the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961,”; on page 49, line 4, after the 
word “Act”, insert a comma and “the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961,”; in line 
24, after “(except section 7) ;”, strike out 
“and”; at the top of page 50, insert: 

(6) section 108 of the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956; and 


At the beginning of line 3, strike out 
“(6)” and insert “(7)”; and, on page 51, 
line 24, after the word “as”, strike out 
“amended, or section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code” and insert 
“amended”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of _ 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act, divided into parts, chapters, and sections 
according to the following table of contents, 
may be cited as the Foreign Military Sales 
and Assistance Act”: 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

PART I—GENER/‘L PROVISIONS 

Chapter 1.—Coordination; Definitions; Cer- 
tain Authorizations; Eligibility 

Sec. 101. Coordination. 
Sec. 102. Definitions. 
Sec. 103. Prior authorizations. 
Sec. 104. Eligibility. 

PART II—MILITARY SALES, CREDIT 
SALES, AND GUARANTIES 
Chapter 11—Authorizations 

1101. Reduction in Government partic- 
ipation, 

Cash sales from stock. 

Procurement for cash sales, 

Credit sales. 

Guaranties. 

Authorization of appropriations. 

Chapter 13—Cellings 
. 1301. Aggregate ceilings. 

Sec. 1302. Regional ceilings. 

Chapter 15.—Administrative and Fiscal Pro- 
visions 

Sec. 1501. Payments received. 

Sec. 1502. Credit standards. 


PART III.—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Chapter 21.—Military Grant Assistance 
Sec, 2101. General authority. 
Sec. 2102. Termination of authority. 


Sec. 2103. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 2104. Conditions of eligiblity. 


Sec, 


. 1102. 
. 1103. 
. 1104. 
. 1105. 
. 1106. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


Excess defense articles. 

Special military grant assistance 
accounts. 

Military assistance information, 

Special military assistance report. 

Authorizations for South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

Repeal of military grant assistance 
authority. 
Chapter 23.—Military Training 

2301. General authority. 

Sec. 2302. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec, 2303. Special military training accounts. 

Sec. 2304. Restriction on training foreign 

military students. 
Chapter 25.—Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and Missions 
Sec. 2501. Transfer of functions. 
Sec, 2502, Authorizing military assistance ad- 
visory groups and missions. 
Chapter 27—Supporting ‘Assistance 


Sec. 2701. General authority. 
Sec. 2702. Authorization of appropriations. 


PART IV.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Chapter 31.—General Limitations 


Sec. 3101. Transfers of military vessels and 
boats. 

Sec. 3102. Use of United States Armed Forces. 

Sec. 3103. Failure to provide requested in- 
formation. 

Sec. 3104. Procurement. 

Sec. 3105. Small business. 

Sec. 3106 Shipping on United States vessels. 

Sec, 5107. Termination of assistance. 

Sec. 3108. Public Law 480. 

Sec. 3109. South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 


2105. 
2106. 


Sec, 
Sec. 
Sec, 


2107, 
2108. 
2109. 


Sec. 2110. 


Sec. 


bodia. 

3110. Access to certain military bases 
abroad. 

Chapter 33.—Reports and Information 


Sec. 3301. Annual foreign assistance report. 
Sec. 3302. Quarterly reports. 
Sec 3303. Presidential findings and deter- 
minations. 
Chapter 35.—Effective Date; Repeals; 
Technical Provisions 


Sec. 3501. Effective date. 

Sec. 3502. Laws repealed. 

Sec. 3503. Savings provisions. 

Sec. 3504. Statutory construction. 
PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Chapter 1—Coordination; Definitions; Cer- 
tain Authorizations; Eligibility 

Sec. 101. (a) Under the direction of the 
President, the Secretary of State shall be 
responsible for the direction and continuous 
supervision in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. The responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary shall include, but not be limited to, de- 
termining whether sales, credit sales, or guar- 
anties shall be made and other assistance 


Sec. 


“zand the kind thereof) shall- be -provided 
‘@ foreign country or international organi- 
“gation under this Act, and, if so, the amount 


or value thereof. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure effective direc- 
tion and control by the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in each country 
with respect to all activities and programs 
carried out under this Act within that coun- 
try. The Chief of the Diplomatic Mission 
shall insure that sales, credit sales, and 
guaranties made and other assistance pro- 
vided under this Act are coordinated with 
political and economic considerations, and 
he shall be responsible for the submission 
of all recommendations pertaining to such 
sales, credit sales, guaranties, and other as- 
sistance in that country. 

(c) The Secretary may advance to or reim- 
burse an agency of the United States Goy- 
ernment, out of appropriations made avail- 
able to the Secretary under this Act, such 
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sums as he considers appropriate for ex- 
peniitures to be incurred by that agency 
in carrying out any purpose of this Act 
which has been ceiegated to that agency and 
for which the appropriation is made. Any 
funds so advanced may be withdrawn by the 
Secretary, but only upon certification of the 
head of the agency that such funds to be 
withdrawn are no longer necessary to pay 
for obligations so incurred. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) “agency of the United States Govern- 
ment” includes any agency, department, 
board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
instrumentality, commission, or establish- 
ment of the United States Government; 

(2) “armed forces” of the United States 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; 

(3) “commodity” includes any material, 
article, supply, goods, or equipment fur- 
nished for nonmilitary purposes; 

(4) “defense article” includes— 

(A) any weapon, weapons system, muni- 
tion, aircraft, vessel, boat, or other imple- 
ment of war; 

(B) any property, installation, commodity, 
material, equipment, supply, or goods fur- 
nished for military purposes; 

(C) any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
supply, or other item necessary for the manu- 
facture, production, processing, repair, serv- 
icing, storage, construction, transportation, 
operation, or use of any article listed in this 
subsection; or 

(D) any component or part of any article 
listed in this subsection; but shall not in- 
clude merchant vessels or, as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2011), source material, byproduct ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, production 
facilities, utilization facilities, or atomic 
weapons or articles involving restricted data; 

(5) “defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, or 
other recorded or oral information relating 
to any defense article or defense service, but 
shall not include restricted data as defined 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and data removed from. the re- 
stricted data category under section 142d of 
that Act; 

(6) “defense service” includes military 
training, and any service, test, inspection, 
repair, publication, or technical or other as- 
sistance, or defense information furnished 
for military purposes; 

(7) “excess defense articles” means the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government, and not pro- 
cured in anticipation of military assistance 
o~ sales requirements, or pursuant to a mili- 
tary assistance or sales order, which are ex- 
cess to the needs of the Department of De- 
fense for other than military assistance pur- 
poses at the time such articles are dropped 
from inventory by the supplying agency for 
delivery to countries or international organi- 
zations under this Act; 

(8) “function” includes any duty, obliga- 
tion, power, authority, responsibility, right, 
privilege, discretion, or activity; 

(9) “military training” includes formal or 
informal instruction, for military purposes, 
of foreign students by officers or employees of 
the United States, contract technicians, con- 
tractors (including instruction at civilian in- 
stitutions), or by correspondence courses, 
technical, educational, or information publi- 
cations and media of all kinds, training aid, 
orientation, training exercise, and military 
advice to foreign military units and forces; 

(10) “officer or employee” means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government; 

(11) “services” include any service, repair, 
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training of personnel, or technical or other 
assistance or Information furnished for non- 
military purposes; 

(12) “surplus agricultural commodity” 
means any agricultural commodity or prod- 
uct thereof, class, kind, type, or other spec- 
ification thereof, produced in the United 
States, either publicly or privately owned, 
which is in excess of domestic requirements, 
adequate carryover, and anticipated exports 
for United States dollars, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(13) “valuo” means— 

(A) with respect to an excess defense arti- 
cle, the actual value of the article, but not 
less than 3314 percent of the amount the 
United States paid at the time the defense 
article was acquired by the United States; 

(B) with respect to a nonexcess defense 
article delivered from inventory to foreign 
countries or international organizations un- 
der this Act, the acquisition cost to the 
United States Government, adjusted as ap- 
propriate for condition and market value, 
plus a proportional share of the administra- 
tive expenses incurred by the United States 
Government in supplying such article; 

(C) with respect to a nonexcess defense 
article delivered from new procurement to 
foreign countries or international organiza- 
tions under this Act, the contract or pro- 
duction costs of such article plus a propor- 
tional share of the administrative expenses 
incurred by the United States Government, 
in supplying such article; and 

(D) with respect to a defense service, the 
cost to the United States Government of 
such service plus a proportional share of the 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
United States in providing that service; 
except that the pay and allowances of United 
States Government personnel shall not be 
included as administrative expenses for pur- 
poses of chapter 21 of this Act. 

PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 103. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law enacted before the effective date 
of this Act, no money appropriated to carry 
out any provision of part II or part III of 
this Act shall be available for obligation or 
expenditure— 

(1) unless the appropriation thereof has 
been previously authorized by law; or 

(2) in excess of an amount previously 
prescribed by law. 

(b) To the extent that legislation en- 
acted after the making of an appropriation 
to carry out any provision of part II or part 
II of this Act authorizes the obligation or 
expenditure thereof, the limitation con- 
tained in subsection (a) shall have no effect. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be superseded except by a provision of 
law enacted after the date of enactment of 
this subsection which specifically repeals or 
modifies the provisions of this section. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to, or affect in any manner permanent 
appropriations, trust funds, and other simi- 
lar accounts administered as authorized by 
law. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 104. (a) No defense article may be 
furnished to any foreign country under this 
Act unless that country shall have agreed 
that— 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such article by any- 
one not an officer, employee, or agent of that 
country; 

(B) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such article by gift, sale, or otherwise; and 

(C) use or permit the use of such article 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; and 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
article, and will provide substantially the 
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same degree of security protection afforded 
to such article by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(b) In considering a request for approval 
of any transfer of a defense article to another 
country, the President shall not give his con- 
sent to the transfer unless (1) the United 
States itself would transfer the defense arti- 
cle under consideration to that country, and 
(2) prior to the date he intends to give his 
consent to the transfer, the President noti- 
fies the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate in writing of each such 
intended consent, the justification for giv- 
ing such consent, the defense article for 
which he intends to give his consent to be 
so transferred, and the foreign country to 
which that defense article is to be trans- 
ferred. 

(c) The President shall not give his con- 
sent to the transfer of any weapon, weapons 
system, munition, aircraft, military boat, 
military vessel, or other implement of war 
unless (1) the foreign country requesting 
consent to transfer agrees to demilitarize such 
defense article prior to transfer, or (2) the 
proposed recipient foreign country provides 
a commitment in writing to the United States 
Government that it will not transfer such 
defense article, if not demilitarized, to any 
other foreign country or person without first 
obtaining the consent of the President. 

PART II—MILITARY SALES, CREDIT 

SALES, AND GUARANTIES 


Chapter 11—Authorizations 
REDUCTION IN GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 1101. In order to reduce the role of 
the United States Government in the fur- 
nishing of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices to foreign countries and international 
organizations, and return such transactions 
to commercial channels, the United States 
Government shall reduce its sales, credit sales, 
and guaranties of such articles and defense 
services as soon as, and to the maximum ex- 
tent, practicable. 


CASH SALES FROM STOCK 


Sec. 1102. The President may sell defense 
articles from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense and defense services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to any foreign country or 
international organization if such country or 
international organization agrees to pay not 
less than the value thereof in United States 
dollars. Payment shall be made in advance or, 
as determined by the President to be in the 
best interests of the United States, within 
a reasonable period not to exceed 120 days 
after the delivery of the defense articles or 
the rendering of the defense services. 

PROCUREMENT FOR CASH SALES 


Sec. 1103. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the President may, 
without requirement for charge to any ap- 
propriation or contract authorization other- 
wise provided, enter into contracts for the 
procurement of defense articles or defense 
services for sale for United States dollars to 
any foreign country or international orga- 
nization if such country or international 
organization provides the United States Goy- 
ernment with a dependable undertaking (1) 
to pay the full amount of such contract 
which will assure the United States Govern- 
ment against any loss on the contract, (2) to 
make funds available in such amounts and 
at such times as may be required to meet the 
payments required by the contract, and any 
damages and costs that may accrue from the 
cancellation of such contract, in advance of 
the time such payments, damages, or costs 
are due, and (3) to pay the United States 
Government an amount equal to the admin- 
istrative costs incurred by the Government 
in procuring such defense articles and de- 
fense services under this section. 

(b) The President may, when he deter- 
mines it to be in the national interest, ac- 
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cept a dependable undertaking of a foreign 
country or international organization with 
respect to any such sale, to make full pay- 
ment within 120 days after delivery of the 
defense articles, or the rendering of the de- 
fense services. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense may be used to meet 
the payments required by the contracts for 
the procurement of defense articles and de- 
fense services and shail be reimbursed by the 
amounts subsequently received from the 
country or international organization to 
whom articles or services are sold. 

(c) No sales of defense articles shall be 
made to the government of any economically 
developed country under the provisions of 
this section unless such articles are not gen- 
erally available for purchase by such coun- 
try from commercial sources in the United 
States. 

CREDIT SALES 


Sec. 1104. (a) Except to the extent other- 
wise provided in this section, the President 
is authorized to finance procurements of de- 
fense articles and defense services by less- 
developed foreign countries on terms requir- 
ing the payment to the United States Gov- 
ernment in United States dollars of— 

(1) the value of such articles or services 
within a period not to exceed 10 years after 
the delivery of such articles or the rendering 
of such services; and 

(2) interest, on the unpaid balance of that 
obligation for payment of the value of such 
articles or services, at a rate equivalent to 
the current average interest rate, as of the 
last day of the month preceding the financ- 
ing of such procurement, that (A) the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States 
charges for obligations of similar purposes 
and comparable maturities, or (B) the 
United States Government pays outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of comparable 
maturity, whichever is rreater. 

(b) (1) For the period from July 1, 1973, 
through June 30, 1975, the Presigeut is au- 
thorized to finance such procurements òy 
any foreign country receiving defense arti- 
cles and defense services during fiscal year 
1973 under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 on terms providing for the payment of 
the value of such articles or services in the 
currency of that country and without the 
payment of any interest. The total amount 
of procurements by a foreign country 
financed under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed in any fiscal year the total amount of 
such articles and services (other than mili- 
tary training) furnished that country under 
chapter 2 of part II of that Act during fiscal 
year 1973. 

(2) For the period from July 1, 1975, 
through June 30, 1978, the President is au- 
thorized to finance procurements by any for- 
eign country receiving defense articles or de- 
fense services during fiscal year 1973 under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, on terms 
providing for the payment, in the currency 
of the country (to the extent that the Presi- 
dent determines that payment in that cur- 
rency is needed to pay for all officlal costs of 
the United States Government payable in 
the currency of that country, including all 
costs relating to the financing of interna- 
tional educational and cultural exchange 
activities in which that country participates 
under the programs authorized by the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961), (A) of the value of such articles and 
services but not to exceed the amount of such 
articles and services (other than military 
training) furnished that country in fiscal 
year 1973 under chapter 2 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and (B) ata 
rate of interest of not less than 3 percent a 
year. 

GUARANTIES 

Sec. 1105. (a) The President may guaran- 
tee any individual, corporation, partnership, 
or other juridical entity doing business in the 
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United States (excluding United States Gov- 
ernment agencies) against political and 
credit risks of nonpayment arising out of 
their financing of credit sales of defense ar- 
ticles and defeuse services to less-developed 
foreign countries. Guaranties shall be made 
under this section whenever possible rather 
than credit sales under section 1103 of this 
Act, in order to minimize outlays by the 
United States Government in carrying out 
this part. Fees shall be charged for such 
guaranties. 

(b) The President may sell to any individ- 
ual, corporation, partnership, or other jurid- 
ical entity (excluding agencies of the United 
States Government) promissory notes issved 
by less-developed foreign countries as evi- 
dence of their obligations to make repay- 
ments to the United States on account of 
credit sales financed under section 1104 of 
this Act, and may guarantee payment 
thereof. 

(c) Funds made available under section 
1106 of this Act shall be obligated in an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the con- 
tractual liability related to any guaranty 
issued under this section, and all the funds 
so obligated shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such guar- 
anties. Any funds so obligated which are de- 
obligated from time to time during any cur- 
rent fiscal year as being in excess of the 
amount necessary to maintain a fractional 
reserve of 25 percent of the contractual lia- 
bility under outstanding guaranties shall be 
transferred to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. Any guaranties issued hereunder shall 
be backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1106. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of State to carry out 
this part not to exceed $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1974. 


Chapter 13.—Ceilings 
AGGREGATE CEILINGS 


Sec. 1301. The aggregate total of credits, 
or participations in credits, extended pursu- 
ant to this part (excluding credits covered 
by guaranties issued under section 1105(b) 
of this Act) the face amount of guaranties 
issued under section 1105(a) and (b) of this 
Act, and the amount of assistance extended 
by the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to finance notes of defense articles and 
defense services to less-developed countries 
shall not exceed $700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, of which amount not less than 
$300,000,000 shall be available to Israel only. 


REGIONAL CEILINGS 


Sec. 1302. (a) The aggregate of the total 
amount of military assistance under part II 
of this Act, of cash sales under sections 1102 
and 1103 of this Act, of credits, or participa- 
tions in credits, financed under section 1105 
(b) of this Act, of the face amount of con- 
tracts of guaranty issued under section 1105 
(a) and (b) of this Act, and of transfers 
of vessels and boats under this Act, shall, 
excluding training, not to exceed $150,000,000 
in each fiscal year for Latin American coun- 
tries. 

(b) The aggregate of the total amount of 
military assistance under part II of this Act, 
of cash sales under sections 1102 and 1103 
of this Act, of credits, or participations in 
credits, financed under section 1104 of this 
Act (excluding credits covered by guaranties 
issued under section 1105 (b) of this Act), 
and of the face amount of contracts of guar- 
anty issued under section 1105 (a) and (b) 
of this Act, shall, excluding training, not ex- 
ceed $40,000,000 in each fiscal year for African 
countries, 

Chapter 15.—Administrative and Fiscal 

Provisions 


PAYMENTS RECEIVED 


Sec. 1501. (a) Cash payments received 
under sections 1102 and 1103 of this Act and 
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advances received under section 1104 of this 
Act shall be available solely for payments to 
suppliers (including the military depart- 
ments) and refunds to purchasers and shall 
not be available for financing credits and 
guaranties. 

(b) Amounts received from foreign gov- 
ernments as repayments for credits extended 
under section 1104 of this Act, amounts re- 
ceived from the disposition of instruments 
evidencing indebtedness, and other collec- 
tions (including fees and interest) shall be 
transferred to the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

CREDIT STANDARDS 


Sec. 1502. The President shall establish 
standards and criteria for credit and guar- 
anty transactions under sections 1104 and 
1105 of this Act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

PART ITI—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Chapter 21.—Military Grant Assistance 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 2101. From July 1, 1973, through June 
30, 1977, the President is authorized to fur- 
nish military grant assistance under this 
chapter on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any foreign country which 
is otherwise eligible to receive such assist- 
ance, by— 

(1) acquiring from any source and provid- 
ing any defense article or defense service 
(other than miiltary training); and 

(2) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
United States missions in foreign countries 
to perform duties of a noncombatant nature 
in carrying out duties (other than military 
training) in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec, 2102. (a) The President shall gradu- 
ally reduce assistance provided under this 
chapter so that, by not later than June 30, 
1977, no assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall not apply to funds obligated 
prior to July 1, 1977. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 2103. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State to 
carry out this chapter, not to exceed $270,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1974, which sum shall 
be allocated and made available to or for 
each of the following foreign countries and 
not in excess of the amount specified for that 
country: 


Country: Amount 


Philippines ____ 
Indonesia 


5, 000, 000 


Of the funds appropriated to the Secre- 
tary under subsection (a) of this section for 
fiscal year 1974, not to exceed $25,000,000 may 
be made available to provide excess defense 
articles to foreign countries and interna- 
tional organizations not referred to in such 
subsection (a). 

CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 2104. (a) In addition to the provisions 
of section 104 of this Act and such other pro- 
visions as the President may require, no 
defense article shall be furnished to any for- 
eign country under this chapter unless that 
country shall have agreed that— 

(1) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review by, 
and furnish necessary information to, repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government 
with regard to the use of any such article; 
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(2) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the United States 
Government for such use or disposition as 
the President considers in the best interests 
of the United States, such article which is no 
longer needed for the purpose for which 
furnished; and 

(3) any funds received by that country in 
disposing of any weapon, weapons system, 
munition, aircraft, military boat, military 
vessel, or other implement of war received 
under this chapter, will be paid to the United 
States Government and shall be available to 
pay all official costs of the United States Gov- 
ernment payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs 
authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) Any foreign country which hereafter 
uses defense articles or defense services fur- 
nished such country under this Act, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
cr any predecessor foreign assistance Act, in 
substantial violation of the provisions of this 
chapter cr any agreements entered into under 
any of such Acts shall be immediately in- 
eligible for further assistance. 


EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Sec, 2105. (a) The value of any excess de- 
fense article furnished under this chapter 
to a foreign country or international orga- 
nization by any agency of the United States 
Government shall be considered to be an 
expenditure made from funds appropriated 
under section 2103 of this Act. Unless such 
agency certifies to the Comptroller General 
of the United States that the excess defense 
article it is ordering is not to be transferred 
by any means to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization, when an order is 
placed for a defense article whose stock sta- 
tus is excess at the time ordered, a sum equal 
to the value thereof shall (1) be reserved and 
transferred to a suspense account, (2) re- 
main in the suspense account until the ex- 
cess defense article is either delivered to a 
foreign country or international organization 
or the order therefor is canceled, and (3) be 
transferred from the suspense account to 
(A) the general fund of the Treasury upon 
delivery of such article, or (B) to the appro- 
priation made under section 2103 of this Act 
for the current fiscal year upon cancellation 
of the order. Such sum shall be transferred 
to the appropriation made under section 2103 
of this Act for the current fiscal year, upon 
delivery of such article, if at the time of 
delivery the stock status of the article is 
determined, in accordance with section 102 
(7) and (13) of this Act, to be nonexcess. 

(b) Excess defense articles shall be pro- 
vided whenever possible rather than provid- 
ing such articles by the procurement of new 
items. 

SPECIAL MILITARY GRANT ASSISTANCE ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 2106. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, no military grant assistance 
Shall be furnished under this chapter to a 
foreign country unless the country agrees— 

(1) to deposit in a special account estab- 
lished by the United States Government the 
following amounts of currency of that coun- 


(A) in the case of any excess defense arti- 
cle to be given to that country, an amount 
equal to 25 percent of the value of the 
article, as determined by the Secretary of 
State, at the time the agreement to give the 
article to the country is made; and 

(B) in the case of a grant of any other 
kind of military assistance to be made to that 
country, an amount equal to 25 percent of 
each such grant; and 

(2) to allow the United States Govern- 
ment to use such amounts from that special 
account as may be determined, from time 
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to time, by the President to be necessary to 
pay all official costs of the United States 
Government payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in any case in which military 
grant assistance is furnished to— 

(1) a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which allows the United 
States Government to operate a military or 
other similar base in that country in ex- 
change for that grant assistance, if the 
Senate has given its advice and consent to 
such agreement; or 

(2) South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia 
under section 2109 of this Act. 

(c) If a special account is established for 
that foreign country under section 2303 of 
this Act, any currencies in that account 
shall be transferred to and consolidated 
with the special account established under 
such section 2303. The special account of 
that country shall thereupon be closed. Any 
currencies that would be placed in the spe- 
cial account established under this section 
for that country, but for the enactment of 
this subsection, shall be deposited directly 
in the special account of that country es- 
tablished under such section 2303. If a spe- 
cial account has been established for a for- 
eign country under such section 2303 prior 
to establishing a special account under this 
section, then any currencies that would have 
been deposited, but for the enactment of this 
subsection, in the account established under 
this section, shall be deposited directly into 
the account established under such section 
2303. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE INFORMATION 

Sec. 2107. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, that portion of any record 
showing the name of any foreign country or 
international organization and the amount 
of military assistance intended to be pro- 
vided, or that has been provided, by the 
United States to such country or organiza- 
tion for any fiscal year under this or any 
other law shall be made available to the 
public, and that portion of the record shall 
not be withheld from public disclosure by 
designating such record as classified infor- 
mation. 

SPECIAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE REPORT 


Sec. 2108. Not later than January 31, 
1974, the President shall transmit to Con- 
gress a report on all military assistance 
agreements entered into under this chapter, 
chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, and prior comparable provisions 
of law and which are in effect as of December 
31, 1973. Such report shall list those agree- 
ments which the President believes should 
be continued beyond the date such assist- 
ance is to be terminated under the provisions 
of this chapter and include a detailed justi- 
fication for continuing each such agreement. 

AUTHORIZATIONS FOR SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, 

AND CAMBODIA 

Sec. 2109. (a) (1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of State 
such sums as may be necessary to provide 
armaments, munitions, and war materials 
for South Vietnam and Laos under this 
chapter. 

(2) The President may order armaments, 
munitions, and war materials from the 
stocks of the Department of Defense to carry 
out this subsection, subject to subsequent 
reimbursement therefor from subsequent ap- 
propriations available under this subsection. 
The Department of Defense is authorized to 
incur, in applicable appropriations, obliga- 
tions in anticipation of reimbursements in 
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amounts equivalent to the value of such 
orders under this subsection. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of State not to exceed 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1974 to provide 
assistance to Cambodia under this chapter. 


REPEAL OF MILITARY GRANT ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2110. Sections 2101, 2102(a), and 2103- 
2109 of this Act are repealed on July 1, 
1977. Any special account of a foreign coun- 
try established under section 2105 of this 
Act shall continue in existence until the cur- 
rencies in that account are expended for the 
purpose specified in such section 2103, ex- 
cept that if a special account is established 
for that country under section 2303 of this 
Act, such currencies shall be transferred to 
and consolidated with the currencies in that 
account established under such section 2303. 
The special account of that country estab- 
lished under this section shall thereupon be 
closed. 


Chapter 23.—Military Training 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2301. The President is authorized to 
furnish, on such other terms and conditions 
as the President may determine, military 
training to any foreign country or interna- 
tional organization, After June 30, 1974, no 
such training shall be conducted outside the 
United States except by specific authoriza- 
tion of law. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 2302. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of State, to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter, not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1974. 


SPECIAL MILITARY TRAINING ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 2303. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section no military training 
may be furnished under this chapter to a 
foreign country unless that country agrees— 

(1) to deposit in a special account estab- 
lished by the United States Government 
amounts of currency of that country equal 
to 15 percent of the cost of the military 
training furnished; and 

(2) to allow the United States Govern- 
ment to use such amounts from that special 
account as may be determined, from time 
to time, by the President to be necessary to 
pay all official costs of the United States Gov- 
ernment payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs 
authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply in any case in which military train- 
ing is furnished to— 

(1) a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which allows the United 
States Government to operate a military 
or other similar base in that country in ex- 
change for that training if the Senate has 
given its advice and consent to such agree- 
ment; or 

(2) South Vietnam, Loas, or Cambodia. 

RESTRICTION ON TRAINING FOREIGN 
MILITARY STUDENTS 

Sec. 2304. The number of foreign military 
students to be trained in the United States 
in any fiscal year, out of funds appropriated 
pursuant to this chapter, may not exceed 
a number equal to the number of foreign 
civilians brought to the United States under 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 in the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

Chapter 25.—Military Assistance Advisory 
Groups and Missions. 

TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2501. (a) The total number of United 
States Government personnel assigned or 
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detailed, as of June 30, 1973, to military as- 
sistance advisory groups, military missions, 
and other organizations of the United States 
Government performing activities similar to 
such groups and missions, shall be reduced— 

(1) by at least 25 percent by June 30, 
1974; 

(2) by at least 50 percent by June 30, 
1975; and 

(3) by at least 75 percent by June 30, 1976. 
By not later than June 30, 1977, no personnel 
shall be so assigned or detailed, and all the 
functions of any such group, mission, or or- 
ganization shall be transferred to the Chief 
of the United States Diplomatic Mission to 
that country. Upon the transfer of such 
functions, that group, mission, or organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, shall cease to exist. 

(b) On and after July 1, 1973, the total 
number of military attachés assigned or de- 
tailed to the United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion of a foreign country shall not exceed 
by 25 percent the total number of military 
attachés authorized to be assigned or de- 
tailed to that mission on June 30, 1973. 
AUTHORIZING MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY 

GROUPS AND MISSIONS 


Sec. 2502. On and after July 1, 1977, no 
military assistance advisory group, military 
mission, or other such organization of the 
United States Government in a foreign 
country shall be established or continued 
unless such group, mission, or organization 
is authorized by law specifically for that 
country and the foreign country agrees to 
reimburse the United States Government 
for the entire cost of such group, mission, 
or similar organization. 


Chapter 27.—Supporting Assistance 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2701. The President is authorized to 
furnish supporting assistance to foreign 
countries, eligible to receive assistance under 
this Act on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, in cases in which important 
security interests of the United States are 
involved, 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2702. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State to 
carry out this chapter, not to exceed $95,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1974, which sum 
Shall be allocated and made available to 
or for each of the following foreign coun- 
tries and not in excess of the amount spec- 
ified for that country: 


Country: 


(b) No part of any appropriation made 
available to carry out this or any other law 
shall be used to conduct any police training 
or related program for a foreign country. 


PART IV.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Chapter 31.—General Limitations 

TRANSFERS OF MILITARY VESSELS AND BOATS 

Sec. 3102. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no vessel or boat of the United 
States Government (including, but not lim- 
ited to, any battleship, aircraft carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine) may be 
sold, loaned, leased, given, or transferred by 
any other means to a foreign country or 
international organization only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act and, in 
the case of any battleship, aircraft carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine, only if such 
transfer is specifically authorized by law. 

USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 3102. The making of any sale, credit 
sale, or guaranty, or the furnishing of any 
assistance, under this Act shall not be con- 
strued as creating a new commitment or as 
affecting any existing commitment to use 
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Armed Forces of the United States for the 
defense of any foreign country. 


FAILURE TO PROVIDE REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Sec. 3103. (a) None of the funds made 
available pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall be used to carry out any provision 
of this Act in any country or with respect 
to any project or activity after the expiration 
of the 35-day period which begins on the 
date the General Accounting Office or any 
committee of the Congress charged with con- 
sidering legislation, appropriations, or ex- 
penditures under this Act has delivered to 
the office of the head of any agency of the 
United States Government carrying out such 
provision a written request that it be fur- 
nished any document, paper, communication, 
audit, review, finding, recommendation, re- 
port, or other material in tts custody or 
control relating to the administration of such 
provision in such country or with respect 
to such project or activity, unless and until 
there has been furnished to the General 
Accounting Office, or to such committee, as 
the case may be, the document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material so re- 
quested. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to any communi- 
cation that is directed by the President to 
a particular officer or employee of any such 
agency or to any communication that is di- 
rected by any such officer or employee to the 
President. 

PROCUREMENT 


Sec, 3104. (a) Funds made available under 
this Act may be used for procurement out- 
side the United States only if the President 
determines that such procurement will not 
result in adverse effects upon the economy 
of the United States or the industrial mo- 
bilization base, with special reference to any 
areas of labor surplus or to the net position 
of the United States in its balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of the world, which out- 
weigh the economic or other advantages to 
the United States of less costly procurement 
outside the United States, and only if the 
price of any commodity procured in bulk is 
lower than the market price prevailing in 
the United States at the time of procure- 
ment, adjusted for differences in the cost 
of transportation to destination, quality, and 
terms of payment. 

(b) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the purchase in bulk 
of any commodities at prices higher than 
the market price prevailing in the United 
States at the time of purchase, adjusted for 
differences in the cost of transportation to 
destination, quality, and terms of payment. 

(c) In providing for the procurement of 
any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof available for disposition under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, for transfer by 
grant under this Act to any recipient coun- 
try in accordance with its requirements, the 
President shall, insofar as practicable and 
when in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, authorize the procurement of such agri- 
cultural commodity only within the United 
States except to the extent that such agri- 
cultural commodity is not available in the 
United States in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply emergency requirements of recipients un- 
der this Act. 

(d) In providing assistance in the procure- 
ment of commodities in the United States, 
the United States dollars shall be made avail- 
able for marine insurance on such commodi- 
ties where such insurance is placed on a com- 
petitive basis in accordance with normal 
trade practice prevailing prior to the out- 
break of World War II, except that in the 
event a participating country, by statute, de- 
cree, rule, or regulation, discriminates against 
any marine insurance company authorized 
to do business in any State of the United 
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States then commodities purchased with 
funds provided hereunder and destined for 
such country shall be insured in the United 
States against marine risk with a company 
or companies authorized to do a marine in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. 

(e) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the procurement of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
outside the United States when the domestic 
price of such commodity is less than parity. 

(f) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to assure that, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, United States-owned foreign 
currencies are utilized in lieu of dollars. Dol- 
lar funds made available under this Act shall 
not be expended for goods and services when 
United States-owned foreign currencies are 
available for such purposes unless the ad- 
ministrative official approving the voucher 
certifies as to the reason for the use of dol- 
lars in each case. The President shall also 
take all appropriate steps to assure that, to 
the maximum extent possible, countries re- 
ceiving assistance under this Act contribute 
local currencies to meet the cost of con- 
tractual and other services rendered in con- 
junction with such assistance. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Sec. 3105. Insofar as practicable and to the 
maximum extent. consistent with the ac- 
complHshment of the purposes of this Act, 
the President shall assist American small 
business to participate equitably in the fur- 
nishing of commodities, defense articles, and 
services (including defense services) financed 
with funds made available under this Act by 
causing to be made available to suppliers in 
the United States, and particularly to small 
independent enterprises, information, as far 
in advance as possible, with respect to pur- 
chases proposed to be financed with such 
funds. 

SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VESSELS 

Sec. 3106. The ocean transportation be- 
tween foreign countries of commodities and 
defense articles purchased with foreign cur- 
rencies made available or derived from funds 
made available under this Act or the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, shall not be gov- 
erned by the provisions of section 901(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, or any other law relating to the 
ocean transportation of commodities on 
United States flag vessels, 

TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 3107. Assistance (including sales) pro- 
vided under any section of part II or part 
IH of this Act, may, unless sooner terminated 
by the President, be terminated by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress, 

PUBLIC LAW 480 

Sec. 3108. Section 104(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, Is amended by striking 
out the semicolon at the end of such section 
and inserting in leu thereof a comma and 
the following: “except that no agreement 
may be entered into under this subsection 
(c) unless such agreement has been specifi- 
cally authorized by legislation enacted after 
the date of enactment of the Foreign Mili. 
tary Sales and Assistance Act;”. 

SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, AND CAMBODIA 

Sec. 3109. (a) After June 30, 1973, no sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense service shall be made, or any 
military assistance (including supporting as- 
sistance) furnished to South Vietnam or 
Laos directly or through any other foreign 
country unless that sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty is made, or such assistance is fur- 
nished, under this Act. The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to funds obligated 
prior to July 1, 1973. 

(b) Any sale, credit sale, or guaranty made, 
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or assistance provided under this Act to South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia shall be made 
or furnished with the objective of bringing 
about peace in Indochina and strict. imple- 
mentation of the cease-fire agreements in 
Vietnam and Laos and any cease-fire agree- 
ment that may be reached in the future with 
respect to Cambodia. 

(c) Armaments, munitions, and war mate- 
rials may be provided to South Vietnam and 
Laos under any provision of this Act only 
for the purpose of replacing, on the basis of 
piece for piece and with armaments, muni- 
tions, and war materials of the same charac- 
teristics and properties, those armaments, 
munitions, and war materials destroyed, 
damages, worn out, or used up (1) in the 
case of South Vietnam, after January 27, 
1973, and which are included on lists previ- 
ously furnished by the Government of South 
Vietnam to the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision for Vietnam, and 
(2) in the case of Laos, after February 21, 
1973, and which are included on lists previ- 
ously furnished by the Government of Laos 
to the International Commission of Control 
and Supervision for Laos. 

(d) If a cease-fire agreement is entered 
into with respect to Cambodia, then, com- 
mencing with the date such agreement be- 
comes effective, armaments, munitions, and 
war materials shall be provided Cambodia 
under this Act only and strictly in accord- 
ance with the provisions of such agreement. 

(e) Armaments, munitions, and war ma- 
terials may be provided to South Vietnam 
without regard to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section if the President finds 
and reports to Congress that the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam, signed in Paris on January 27, 1973, 
is no longer in effect. No armaments, muni- 
tions, or war materials may be provided in 
accordance with this subsection, however, 
until the President has reported such finding 
to Congress. 

(f) The President shall submit to Congress 
within 30 days after the end af each quarter 
of each fiscal year, a report on (1) the nature 
and quantity of all types of foreign assist- 
ance provided by the United States Govern- 
ment to South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
under this or any other law, (2) the number 
in, or who are involved in providing such 
assistance to, such countries and who are 
paid directly or indirectly with funds of the 
United States Government, and (3) the gen- 
eral status of the implementation of all 
cease-fire agreements with respect to Indo- 
china. For purposes of this subsection, “‘for- 
eign assistance” and “provided by the United 
States of Government” have the same mean- 
ings given those terms under section 3301 
(d) of this Act. 

ACCESS TO CERTAIN MILITARY BASES ABROAD 


Sec. 3110. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be used to 
provide any kind of assistance to any foreign 
country in wh.ch a military base is located 

(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 
unless and until the President has deter- 
mined, and informed the Congress in writing, 
that the government of such country has, 
consistent with security, authorized access, 
on a regular basis, to bona fide news media 
correspondents or the United States to such 
milivary base. 

Chapter 33.—Reports and Information 

ANNUAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE REPORT 

Sec. 3301. (a) In order that the Congress 
and the American people may be better and 
more currently informed regarding the vol- 


ume and cost of assistance extended by the 
United States Government to foreign coun- 
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tries and international organizations, and in 
order that the Congress and the American 
people may be better informed regarding the 
sale of arms to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations by private industry of 
the United States, not later than December 
31 of each year the President shall transmit 
to the Congress an annual report, for the 
fiscal year ending prior to the fiscal year in 
which the report is transmitted, showing— 

(1) the aggregate dollar value of all foreign 
assistance provided by the United States 
Government by any means to all foreign 
countries and international organizations, 
and the aggregate dollar value of such assist- 
ance by category provided by the United 
States Government to each such country and 
organization, during that fiscal year; 

(2) the total amounts of foreign currency 
paid by each foreign country or interna- 
tional organization to the United States 
Government in such fiscal year, what each 
payment was made for, whether any portion 
of such payment was returned by the United 
States Government to the country or orga- 
nization from which the payment was ob- 
tained or whether any such portion was 
transferred by the United States Government 
to another foreign country or international 
organization, and, if so returned or trans- 
ferred, the kind of assistance obtained by 
that country or organization with those for- 
eign currencies and the dollar value of such 
kind of assistance; 

(3) the aggregate dollar value of all weap- 
ons, weapons systems, munitions, aircraft, 
military boats, military vessels, and other 
implements of war, and the aggregate dollar 
value of each category of such implements 
of war, exported under any export license, 
to all foreign countries and international 
organizations, and to each such country and 
organization, during that fiscal year; 

(4) all exports of significant defense arti- 
cles on the United States munitions list to 
any foreign government, international orga- 
nization, or other foreign recipient or pur- 
chaser, by the United States under this Act 
or any other authority, or by an individual, 
corporation, partnership, or other association 
doing business in the United States, includ- 
ing but not limited to, full information as to 
the particular defense articles so exported, 
the particular recipient or purchaser, the 
terms of the export, including its selling 
price, if any, and such other information as 
may be appropriate to enable the Congress to 
evaluate the distribution of United States 
defense articles abroad; and 

(5) such other matters relating to foreign 
assistance provided by the United States 
Government as the President considers ap- 
propriate, including explanations of the in- 
formation required under clauses (1) 
through (3) of this subsection. 

(b) All information contained in any re- 
port transmitted under this section shall be 
public information. However, in the case of 
any item of information to be included in 
any such report that the President, on an 
extraordinary basis, determines is clearly 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States, he shall explain in a supplemental re- 
port why publication of each specific item 
would be detrimental to the security of the 
United States. A supplement to any report 
shall be transmitted to the Congress at the 
same time that the report is transmitted. 

(c) If the Congress is not in session at the 
time a report or supplement is transmitted 
to the Congress, the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall accept the report or supplement 
on behalf of their respective Houses of Con- 
gress and present the report or supplement 
to the two Houses immediately upon their 
convening. 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) “foreign assistance” means any tangi- 
ble or intangible item provided by the Uni- 
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ted States Government under this or any 
other law to a foreign country or interna- 
tional organization, including, but not lim- 
ited to, any training, service, or technical ad- 
vice, any item of real, personal, or mixed 
property, any agricultural commodity, Uni- 
ted States dollars, and any currencies owned 
by the United States Government of any 
foreign country; and 

(2) “provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment” includes, but is not limited to, for- 
eign assistance provided by means of gift, 
loan, sale, credit, or guaranty. 

QUARTERLY REPORTS 


Sec. 3302. Commencing with the fiscal year 
wunich begins July 1, 1973, the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
within 30 days after the end of each quar- 
ter of each fiscal year, a written report with 
respect to such quarter on— 

(1) (A) sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made to or on behalf of each foreigu country 
under chapter 11 of this Act, giving in detail 
each country to or on whose behalf such 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties were ex- 
tended, and the terms and conditions of such 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties (includ- 
ing the guaranty fee and the person extend- 
ing the credit so guaranteed), (B) forecasts 
of sales, credit sales, and guaranties to that 
foreign country for the remainder of the fis- 
cal year in which the report is transmitted 
and the next succeeding fiscal year, and (C) 
the balance remaining to be paid by that 
country on each loan made or guaranteed 
under such chapter; 

(2) the total value for each foreign coun- 
try of all deliveries of excess defense articles, 
including a specification for each country 
of the aggregate original acquisition costs 
and the aggregate value at time of delivery 
of such articles; 

(3) the total value of all defense articles 
and defense services provided each foreign 
country under this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law, specifying separately for each 
such country (A) the total value of defense 
articles and the total value of defense serv- 
ices provided that country, and (B) each 
provision of law under which such articles 
and services are provided and the total 
value furnished under each such provision; 
and 

(4) (A) the number of United States Gov- 
ernment personnel detailec or assigned to 
each military assistance advisory group, 
military mission, or other organization of 
the United States Government in each for- 
eign country performing activities similar to 
any such group or mission, (B) the number 
of such personne] detailed or assigned to 
the Chief of the United States Diplomatic 
Mission to that country performing primarily 
military advisory duties, (C) the number of 
such personnel so detailed or assigned to each 
such group, mission, organization, and diplo- 
matic mission on the first day of the fiscal 
year with respect to which such report per- 
tains, and (D) the number of such person- 
nel so detailed or assigned to each such 
greup, mission, organization, or diplomatic 
mission on the last of the quarter of the 
fiscal year with respect to which that report 
pertains. 

PRESIDENTIAL FINDINGS AND DETERMINATION 

Sec. 3303. (a) In any case in which the 
President is required to make a report to the 
Congress, or to any committee or officer of 
either House of Congress, concerning any 
finding or determination under any provi- 
sion of this Act, the International Develop- 
ment Act, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
or the Foreign Assistance and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act for each fiscal year, 
that finding or determination shall be re- 
duced to writing and signed by the President. 

(b) No action shall be taken pursuant to 
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any such finding or determination prior to 
the date on which that finding or determina- 
tion has been reduced to writing and signed 
by the President. 

(c) Each such finding or determination 
shall be published in the Federal Register as 
soon as practicable after it has been reduced 
to writing and signed by the President, In 
any case in which the President concludes 
that such publication would be harmful to 
the national security of the United States, 
only a statement that a determination or 
finding has been made by the President, in- 
cluding the name and section of the Act un- 
der which it was made, shall be published. 

(d) No committee or officer of either House 
of Congress shall be denied any requested 
information relating to any finding or deter- 
mination which the President is required to 
report to the Congress, or to any committee 
or officer of either House of Congress, under 
any provision of this Act, the International 
Development Act, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, or the Foreign Assistance and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriation Act for each 
fiscal year, even though such report has not 
yet been transmitted to the appropriate com- 
mittee or officer of either House of Congress. 

Chapter 35.—Effective Date; Repeals; 
Technical Provisions 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 3501. This Act is effective July 1, 1973. 
LAWS REPEALED 

Sec. 3502. (a) The following provisions of 
law are repealed: 

(1) part II of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961; 

(2) sections 634, 650, 654, and 657 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

(3) the Foreign Military Sales Act; 

(4) the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved January 12, 1971, as 
amended (except section 12); 

(5) the Special Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971 (except section 7); 

(6) section 108 of the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956; and 

(7) section 712 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

(b) Any amounts in the separate fund 
account established under section 524 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and any 
amounts that would have been paid into 
such fund but for the repeal of such section, 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. There are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to pay liabilities incurred by the 
United States in providing military assist- 
ance on credit and guaranty terms under 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

(c) References in law to the Acts, or pro- 
visions of such Acts, repealed by subsection 
(a) of this section shall hereafter be deemed 
to be references to this Act or appropriate 
provisions of this Act. 

(d) The repeal of the Acts listed in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be 
deemed to affect amendments contained in 
such Acts to Acts not named in that sub- 
section. 

SAVING PROVISIONS 

Sec. 3503. (a) Except as may be expressly 
provided to the contrary in this Act, all de- 
terminations, authorizations, regulations, 
orders, contracts, agreements, and other 
actions issued, undertaken, or entered into 
under authority of any provision of law 
repealed by section 3502 of this Act shall 
continue in full force and effect until modi- 
fied by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act estab- 
lish conditions which must be complied with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in, or funds authorized by, this Act, 
compliance with, or satisfaction of, substan- 
tially similar conditions under Acts listed 
in section 3502 of this Act or Acts repealed 
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by those Acts shall be deemed to constitute 
compliance with the conditions established 
by this Act. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to 
provisions of law repealed by section 3502 
of this Act shall, unless otherwise authorized 
or provided by law, remain available for 
their original purposes in accordance with 
the provision of law originally applicable 
thereto, or in accordance with the provisions 
of law currently applicable to those pur- 
poses. 

STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 3504. (a) If any provision of this Act, 
or the application of any provision to any 
circumstances or persons shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
Act, and the applicability of such provision 
to other circumstances or persons shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(b) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying in any way the provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the senior Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Rots), I send to 
the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, before line 1, in the table of 
contents— . 

(1) strike out— 

“Chapter 35.—Effective Date; Repeals; 

Technical Provisions” 
and insert in lieu thereof— 
“Chapter 35.—Miscellaneous”; 
and 

(2) immediately below item 3504 insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3505. International conference on con- 
ventional arms.”. 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 
“INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMS 

“Sec. 3505. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the rapidly expanding interna- 
tional trade in conventional arms— 

“(1) constitutes a severe and wasteful 
drain on finite world resources, particularly 
on the seriously limited resources of the less- 
developed nations; 

“(2) does not in general contribute to in- 
ternational stability, but serves primarily to 
escalate the levels of potential violence 
among nations; and 

“(3) could be curtailed through the co- 
operative efforts of the supplying nations, 
if those nations were to negotiate and im- 
plement certain limitations on production 
and distribution of conventional arms; that 
such limitations, if designed with appropri- 
ate provisions, could be implemented with- 
out jeopardizing the security of any nation; 
and that, because the number of nations act- 
ing as major suppliers of conventional arms 
is far smaller than the number of nations 
acting as purchasers, such agreements among 
supplying nations are a promising method of 
curtailing arms transfers and would not 
therefore represent an unreasonable en- 
croachment upon the sovereignty of the 
recipient nations, 

“(b) It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should properly 
assume a leadership role in bringing about 
such cooperation, and should be prepared to 
demonstrate restraint in its own sales in 
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order to create a climate conducive to in- 
ternational supplier-nation cooperation. 

“Therefore, the President is directed— 

“(1) to undertake a concerted effort to 
convene an international conference within 
18 months after the date of enactment of 
this Act among representatives of the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, Great Britain, France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the People’s Republic of 
China, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Canada, 
and other countries which are acting as ma- 
jor international arms suppliers, on the sub- 
ject of conventional arms transfers, for the 
purposes of— 

“(A) negotiating, among supplying na- 
tions, at the earliest possible moment, an 
agreement which would place a workable ceil- 
ing on such transfers; and 

“(B) establishing a mechanism through 
which, once such a ceiling has been achieved, 
the level of arms transfers may be progres- 
sively reduced; and 

“(2) to make a detailed report to the Con- 
gress within 6 months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act on the progress of this 
effort.”. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, my 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales 
and Assistance Act would direct the 
President to convene an international 
conference on conventional arms. The 
purpose of such an international con- 
ference of arms supplying nations would 
be to negotiate, at the earliest possible 
moment, an agreement which would 
place a workable ceiling on such arms 
transfers, and establish a mechanism 
through which, once such a ceiling has 
been achieved, the level of arms transfers 
may be progressively reduced. 

My amendment would also direct the 
President to make a detailed report to 
the Congress within 6 months on the 
progress of this conference. 

Mr. President, during last week's sum- 
mit with General Secretary Brezhnev, 
the President signea a new “Declaration 
of Principle” setting out cuidelines for 
achieving a treaty limiting the number 
and quality of strategic nuclear weapons. 
This is a hopeful accomplishment. 

While attention is focused on progress 
toward the further limitation of strategic 
weapons, the need to control the inter- 
national trade in conventional arms 
is ignored. Yet, the international trade 
ef conventional arms has reached such 
proportions that world peace may be 
threatened less by the prospect of imme- 
diate nuclear warfare than by the escala- 
tion of local conflicts, fought with con- 
ventional arms, which can expand into 
wars between major powers, fought with 
nuclear arms. 

There is a little-noticed irony in two 
major decisions taken by the administra- 
tion in recent weeks. At a time when 
starvation and famine haunt Western 
Africa, the President announced that as 
a part of his phase IV policy he is seek- 
ing greater authority to limit our agri- 
cultural exports. In the same month, the 
President authorized the sale of F-5E 
military aircraft to Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Venezuela. Several 
weeks ago, the administration also con- 
cluded an agreement in principle to sell 
F-4 Phantom fighter bombers to Saudi 
Arabia and possibly Kuwait. In March, 
the administratior announced that it 
was resuming the sales of arms to Pakis- 
tan and India. And Iran has purchased 
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some $2 billion in arms in the past year 
and a half. 

As George Thayer writes in the War 
Business: The International Trade in 
Armaments: 

No nation has spoken so passionately in 
favor of nuclear controls, yet no nation has 
been so silent on the subject of conventional 
arms controls. Nor has any nation been as 
vocal in its desire to eradicate hunger, poy- 
erty and disease, yet no nation has so ob- 
structed the fight against these ills through 
its insistence that poor countries waste their 
money on expensive and useless arms. 


In a seemingly desperate effort to 
counter the disastrous effects on our bal- 
ance of payments of our profligate mili- 
tary expenditures abroad, the adminis- 
tration has moved, over the past 2 years, 
full force and with no congressional or 
public debate, into the international 
arms trade business. 

U.S. arms sales on a government-to- 
government basis will. reach nearly $4 
billion in fiscal 1973, which ends June 30. 
This figure is approximately double the 
fiscal 1971 sales of $2.07 billion and 
quadruple the fiscal 1970 sales of $914 
million. 

Indeed, the Pentagon’s Defense Secu- 
rity Assistance Agency, which negotiates 
arms sales with foreign governments, has 
13 employees in the sales division who do 
nothing else but sell arms. 

Having undergone years of waste and 
violence, are we trying to redeem our- 
selves by contributing to waste and vio- 
lence on the part of others—particularly 
the less developed nations? 

A recent U.S. News & World Report 
article entled, “Now: A Worldwide Boom 
in Sales of Arms,” concluded that— 

While world leaders talk hopefully of a 
“generation of peace,” the world goes right 
on buying and selling at a record rate. 


Due to the efforts of my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, RotH), the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency was required to sub- 
mit to Congress a comprehensive report 
on the international transfer of conven- 
tional arms from producing to recipient 
countries. The findings of this study 
make it clear that an international con- 
ference on conventional arms control is 
greatly needed. According to the study, 
prospects are that international arms 
sales will expand still further in the 
years ahead, as arms-supplying nations 
develop new weapons systems and begin 
seeking markets for outdated equipment. 
As this occurs, effective arms control may 
become even harder to achieve. 

The report shows that the value of 
world arms trade, in current dollars, has 
increased from $2.4 billion in 1961 to 
$6.2 billion in 1971. As arms transfers 
among the developed countries has 
stayed relatively level during this period, 
most of the increase was in grants and 
sales to developing nations—particularly 
in areas of conflict or confrontation such 
as Latin America and the Middle East. 

This 1971 total of $6.2 billion in arms 
transfer is equivalent to about 3 percent 
of the total world military expenditures 
for that year—$216 billion. 

And the world’s leading arms mer- 
chant is the United States, which trans- 
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ferred $22.8 billion in conventional arms 
during the 10-year period. - Approxi- 
mately half of these transfers were in 
the form of sales. Currently, the United 
States is the source of more than one- 
half of the world arms trade in terms of 
dollar value. 

The Soviet Union is in second place 
with an estimated $14.8 billion in con- 
ventional arms transfers during the 10- 
year period. In 1961, the Russians ex- 
ported an estimated $800 million in arms. 
Shipments climbed steadily since then, 
to about $1.5 billion in 1971. During the 
period, the U.S.S.R. was the largest sin- 
gle exporter of arms to South Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. 

Other Western nations are also becom- 
ing increasingly active in sending arms 
to the underdeveloped world. French 
Mirages have been steadily flowing into 
the Middle East and Libya and there are 
reports that British Hunter jets and 
Lightning jets are being sold to Middle 
Eastern states. Even the People’s Re- 
public of China, a comparatively much 
poorer country, has been a major source 
of military supplies for Pakistan. The 
other major arms exporters are, in order 
of sales, Czechoslovakia, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Canada, and Sweden, 
and for that reason they have been des- 
ignated in my amendment as partic- 
ipating countries. 

I applaud the present activities of the 
Geneva-based Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament—CCD. This 25- 
nation organization is composed, of re- 
cipient as well as supplier nations, and 
does not include two of the major arms 
suppliers—France and the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

The CCD has mainly directed its ef- 
forts to the control of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons, and these efforts should 
certainly be continued. But I believe that 
the issue of conventional arms transfers 
is urgent enough to warrant its own con- 
ference with its own goals. 

In a memorandum to the President re- 
questing Presidential approval of the ex- 
tension of credit to five Latin American 
governments in connection with the sale 
of F-5 military aircraft, the Secretary of 
State wrote that our efforts to limit the 
introduction of jet fighters to Latin 
America had failed: 

Latin American governments had simply 
turned to Europe for their military require- 
ments, 


Based on this reasoning, our military 
supply policy toward Latin America— 
based on the principles that the United 
States should avoid becoming a party to 
arms escalation and arms races in Latin 
America and should encourage the al- 
location of resources to economic and so- 
cial development as against unnecessary 
military expenditures—was abandoned. 

The ultimate objective of the Foreign 
Military Sales and Assistance Act, to 
which my amendment is attached, is ac- 
cording to Senator FULBRIGHT: 

To get the State and Defense departments 
out of the arms sales business and get these 


transactions back to a free enterprise, com- 
mercial basis, where they belong. 


It is thus consistent with the overall 
objective of this bill that the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment should resume its leadership 
role—by demonstrating restraint in its 
own sales—in order to create a climate 
conducive to international supplier- 
nation cooperation. An international 
conference which would set a workable 
ceiling on arms transfers—perhaps at 
1970 levels—would create a situation in 
which there would be no vacuum for 
other nations to fill. 

It has also been argued that the ex- 
pansion of our arms sales is necessary to 
help offset our balance-of-paymenits 
deficits. 

We should not rely on the expansion 
of our arms trade sales to correct our 
balance-of-payments deficit. It is a cheap 
way out—and a dangerous way which 
will lead to the further impoverishment 
of the world’s poor. 

Our Nation is not so morally or eco- 
nomically weak that it must rely on the 
export of weapons of death to correct 
our balance-of-payments deficit. 

Mr. President, our Government must 
direct its export promotion techniques to 
expand our exports of nonmilitary tech- 
nology, durable goods, and agricultural 
products. 

We must sell more butter and less 
guns. 

It is also argued that arms sales to 
less-developed nations give us leverage 
over the military policies of our cus- 
tomers and hence some power of re- 
straint. But has not our experience too 
often been that arms transfers make us 
the hostage of these countries as our 
honor becomes entangled with their mili- 
tary performance? 

My amendment also acknowledges that 
some of the recipient nations do have 
legitimate national security needs which 
warrant arms sales to them. Therefore, 
limitations, if designed with appropriate 
provisions, could be implemented without 
jeopardizing the security of any nation. 
Indeed, the thrust of my amendment is 
directed to collective restraint of the 
practice of aggressively peddling arms— 
recognizing that security threats to po- 
tential recipients often exist more in the 
imaginations of the donors than in the 
real needs of the recipients. 

Building a momentum for serious con- 
sideration of conventional arms control 
agreements is an urgent task. The com- 
ing years could mark the achievement 
of significant agreements aimed at re- 
directing national efforts—away from 
the destructive and wasteful obsession 
with military arms sales, and toward 
raising the standard of living and im- 
proving the quality of life, particularly 
in the less-developed countries. 

The President is directed to undertake 
a concerted effort to convene this con- 
ference within 18 months. The conference 
would appropriately parallel the inter- 
national nuclear arms review conference 
mandated by articles 6 and 8 of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty which is scheduled 
for 1975. 

Mr. President, the largest suppliers of 
arms must discuss and negotiate limiting 
the flow of arms. As the Christian 
Science Monitor realistically editorial- 
ized in a 1972 series entitled, “The New 
Arms Merchants”: 
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It would be folly indeed for the world’s 
powers to congratulate themselves on con- 
trolling the nuclear demon, which is causing 
no actual destruction, while ignoring the 
grim daily havoc caused by conventional arms 
or surplus weapons. 


Mr. President, I would be hopeful that 
the distinguished floor manager, the dist 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
would be willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, this amendment is di- 
rected toward achieving a control on the 
flow of conventional arms to other na- 
tions. The amounts involved in current 
sales are outrageous; and the expendi- 
tures place a tremendous burden on 
many of these nations. 

We should realize also that much of 
the money given in aid is used to buy 
arms and that the recipient country gets 
nothing, but the useless arms which we 
induce them to purchase. 

I think the amendment is a very good 
amendment, It seeks to find some way of 
putting a control on the outrageous 
amount of aid supplied in the form of 
weapons. 

I am in favor of the amendment. I am 
willing to accept the amendment. I think 
it is consistent with our declared pur- 
poses of trying to control the prolifiera- 
tion of arms of all kinds. 

Mr. President, I am willing to accept 
the amendment. 

LIMITS ON TRANSFER OF CONVENTIONAL ARMS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, Iam pleased 
to join the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota as a cosponsor of an 
amendment directing the President to 
undertake a major international effort 
to convene a conference of weapons-sup- 
plying countries to study ways of limit- 
ing the transfer of conventional arms. 

I have been long concerned that al- 
through our Government and President 
have been taking the leading role in seek- 
ing realistic means of limiting nuclear 
weapons and reducing the dangers of nu- 
clear warfare, we have tended to neglect 
another very important aspect of the 
arms race—the massive trade in conven- 
tional weapons. Yet all the wars fought 
since the end of World War II have been 
fought with conventional arms and in 
developing, rather than developed coun- 
tries. Because of the failure of interna- 
tional peace-keeping mechanisms, these 
tragic “limited” wars have killed thou- 
sands of people, caused untold suffering, 
and have rarely had results other than 
continued stalemate and bitterness for 
the countries involved. 

What could be sounder policy than for 
the supplying countries, who often 
through their foreign aid programs are 
indirectly paying for these wars, to join 
together in seeking to put limits to the 
introduction of vast amounts of sophis- 
ticated weapons into lesser-developed 
countries? 

Last year, I was the principal sponsor 
of an amendment that required the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of potential 
control ‘mechanisms covering conven- 
tional weapons and new U.S. policies that 
could contribute to restraint and to re- 
port to Congress. Last week I was in- 
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formed by responsible officials of the 
Agency that the final report is nearing 
completion, contains specific recommen- 
dations, and should be available later 
this summer. 

One way to build upon this beginning 
is to start our efforts now to convene an 
international conference to discuss con- 
ventional arms agreements. Hopefully, 
the ACDA report on conventional arms 
transfer will suggest other methods of 
achieving international restraints or will 
help to generate specific proposals which 


could be presented at such a conference. ` 


I want to compliment the senior Senator 
from Minnesota for his amendment pro- 
posing such a conference, and I whole- 
heartedly endorse it as one of the many 
ways we might achieve progress in this 
most complex and difficult aspect of the 
arms race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, we might have a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest ` 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. HARTK@. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 min- 
utes out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sena- 
tor may proceed for 2 minutes. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I think 
we witnessed this weekend another great 
tragedy in American life when we saw, 
with our own eyes by virtue of television, 
the actual destfuction not only of food 
and fiber, but, more important than that, 
the destruction of small chickens in a 
fashion almost beyond belief. That was 
probably one of the most significant 
things that occurred this weekend, be- 
cause is was reminiscent of some of the 
things that happened back in the early 
1930’s, when we saw little pigs being 
killed while people remained hungry. 

Here in this Nation we now see a sit- 
uation where chicken, which has been 
considered an alternative to the high 
prices of pork and beef, will no longer be 
available cheaply, because they are kill- 
ing the little chickens by the thousands, 
so that even that source of food for 
American families will soon be priced out 
of reason, 

This may seem more or less an emo- 
tional reaction on my part, but I think 
it demonstrates once again the complete 
lack of any kind of economic plan in this 
country. This is the richest Nation in the 
world, and yet we not only have people 
who are hungry, but millions of others 
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with poor nutrition, and a farm program 
directed toward austerity and cut- 
backs in production. We also have price 
controls which, in and of themselves are 
destructive of market prospects. 

A complete reevaluation of our eco- 
nomic policy is not only in order, it is 
long past due. If this administration has 
a stock plan, it is high time they re- 
vealed it to the people. If they do not 
want to reveal it to Congress, they at 
least ought to tell the people where they 
are going. 

This is a program without any mean- 
ing, and the result, as we have seen, is 
the destruction of little chickens in a 
fashion which is shocking in this mod- 
ern day. 

Secretary of Agriculture Butz should 
answer to the American people for the 
destruction of these small chicks. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to au- 
thorize the furnishing of defense articles 
and services to foreign countries and in- 
ternational organizations. 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I - 
have an amendment at the desk. I ask - 


for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 3, in the table of contents, im- 
mediately below item 3303, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
“Sec. 3304. Public disclosure of certain mu- 
nitions control licenses.” 
On page 48, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 
PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN MUNITIONS 
CONTROL LICENSES 
Sec. 3304. Section 414 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 


“(e) An application for an export license 
(other than a temporary license and an in- 
transit license) filed by anyone except the 
United States Government or an agency 
thereof, which the President intends to ap- 
prove under regulations prescribed to carry 
out this section, shall not be approved, and 
no such license shall be issued, until the 
following information with respect to such 
application and license is published in the 
Federal Register at least 30 days prior to 
the approval or issuance of the license: 

“(1) the items to be exported under the 
license; 

(2) the quantity of each such item to be 
furnished; and 


“(3) the name and address of the con- 
signee and of the ultimate user of each such 
item.” 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of my 
staff, Miss Elinor Bachrach, be allowed 
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privilege of the floor during the debate 
on this amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered would provide 
public notice of arms sales transactions 
through private commercial channels, by 
requiring publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister of certain information contained 
in arms export license applications 
which the Federal Government intends 
to approve at least 30 days prior to the 
approval or issuance of such license. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
give the Congress and the public more 
information about and more control over 
commercial sales of arms to foreign 
countries, and to particular parties 
within those countries. My amendment 
complements Senator NELSON’s amend- 
ment giving both Houses of Congress 
oversight over U.S. Government sales of 
arms abroad, of which I am a cosponsor. 
Since allowing only congressional over- 
sight of commercial arms sales: would 
tend to place an excessive burden on the 
committees involved, I feel that public 
notice of intended sales in this area, for 
the scrutiny of informed members of the 
public as well as the Congress, provides 
a better means of achieving the purposes 
of this amendment. 

At present, commercial sales make up 
only a small part of the total volume of 
U.S. foreign military sales—i6 percent 
in fiscal year 1973. However, I anticipate 
that this proportion will rise in the com- 
ing years, with the phaseout of military 


` grant assistance provided for in this bill. 


This appears, indeed, to be the logical 
conclusion to draw from the language 
of the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on S. 1443: 


A basic purpose of this act is to get the 
U.S. Government out of the arms sales busi- 
ness and return such transactions to com- 
mercial channels, 


This being the case, I feel it is essen- 
tial that Congress and the public be giv- 
en more information on and thus more 
control of commercial arms sales to for- 
eign countries. 

In addition, I should point out that 
quantity of sales is not necessarily an ex- 
act reflection of the importance of those 
sales. Whereas some countries may buy 
large quantities of arms solely for reasons 
of national preparedness, in other coun- 
tries the purchase of small quantities of 
military armaments by particular groups 
may be sufficient to carry out a miliary 
coup or a devastating campaign of do- 
mestic terrorism. I velieve strongly that 
the U.S. Government should not be au- 
thorizing the sale of arms for these pur- 
poses. Public notice of intended is-1ance 
of arms export licenses should provide 
the Federal Government with additional 
information from the public on the possi- 
ble consequences of such sales, and 
should also give the Congress an op- 
portunity to exercise more effective over- 
sight of arms sales transactions. 

At present, the licensing of arms sales 
to foreign countries, both commercial 
and Government sales, is handled by the 
Office of Munitions Control in the State 
Department. This office transacts its cur- 
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rent busiress in complete confidentiality. 
The State Department is required to pro- 
vide regulur reports to the Congress on 
export licenses issued for arms sales. 
However, the most recent report received 
by the Foreign Relations Committee cov- 
ers the period January through June 
1971. Not only is this information pro- 
vided long after the fact of the license 
issuance, but it is also the case that the 
information itself is of a sketchy nature. 
For instance, the report shows only the 
country to which arms have been sold, 
and not the specific recipient of those 
arms, which may or may not be the gov- 
ernment of that country. In view of all 
this, I think it is obvious that there is 
not adequate monitoring of arms sales 
from the United States to other coun- 
tries, either by the public or by Congress. 
Given the sensitivity of such sales and 
the potential consequences, I believe that 
passage of my amendment will provide 
an essential aid to congressional over- 
sight of commercial arms sales abroad. 

The amendment I am offering today 
has exactly the same purpose as the one 
I introduced on May 22, which has been 
printed as amendment No. 144 to S. 1443. 
I have, huwever, modified the language 
to clarify the intent. The following are 
the basic points in the amendment: 

It applies only to commercial sales of 
arms under the export licensing pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. 

It covers applications for export li- 
censes which the Federal Government 
intends to approve, under the regulations 
prescribed for the issuance of such li- 
censes. Exempted are applications for 
temporary licenses and in-transit li- 
censes, neither of which involve perma- 
nent sales of arms from a U.S. company 
to a user in a foreign country . 

It requires that at least 30 days prior 
to the approval or issuance of such an 
export license, there shall be published in 
the Federal Register the following infor- 
mation taken from the license applica- 
tion: 

First, a listing of the items to be ex- 
ported under the license; 

Second, designation of the quantity of 
each such item to be furnished; 

Third, the name and address of the 
consignee and of the ultimate user of 
each such item. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF DIREC- 
TOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUDGET 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1 p.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
now proceed to vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia (Mp. 
Rosert C. BYRD? to S. 37. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD: I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator froin Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskre), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
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Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Bmen), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennts) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hens) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Plaryland (Mr. 
Martaras) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Sen. ‘or 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hetms). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 217 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 


Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Harry F., Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Johnston 
Cannon Long 
Case Magnuson 
Chiles Mansfield 
Church McClellan 
Cook MeGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—20 


Javits 
McClure 
Saxbe 
Scott, Va. 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Cranston 
Domenici 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Bellmon 


Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT VOTING—15 
Helms 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
Muskie 

So Mr. Rosgert C. Byrv’s amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
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question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator’ from California (Mr. 
Cranston) , the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Sparkman), and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necussatily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Brpen), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Crark), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Gravet), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HAsKELL), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton) is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hewtms) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 12, as follows: 

[No. 218 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 

Fong 

Fulbright 


Church 
Cook 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 


McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—12 


Dole 

Fannin 
Goldwater , 
Hansen 


NOT VOTING—16 


Helms 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Mathias 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Curtis 


Biden 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Gravel Muskie 
Haskell Nunn 


So the bill (S. 37) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 
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S. 37 
An act to amend the Budget and Accounting 

Act, 1921, to require the advice and con- 

sent of the Senate for future appoint- 

ments to the offices of Director and De- 
puty Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 207 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U.S.C. 16), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 207. There is in the Executive Office 
of the President an Cffice of Management 
and Budget. There shall be in the Office a 
Director and a Deputy Director, both of 
whom shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Deputy Director shall perform 
such duties as the Director may designate, 
and during the absence or incapacity of the 
Director or during a vacancy in the office of 
Director he shall act as Director. The Office, 
under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe, shall prepare the 
budget, and any proposed supplemental or 
deficiency appropriations, and to this end 
shall have the authority to assemble, cor- 
relate, revise, reduce, or increase the requests 
for appropriations of the several departments 
or establishments.”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect— 

(1) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointments to the office of Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, immedi- 
ately after the individual holding that office 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
ceases to hold that office; and 

(2) insofar as such amendment relates to 
appointments to the offic? of Deputy Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, im- 
mediately after the individual holding that 
office on the date of the enactment of this 
Act ceases to hold that office. 

Sec. 3. The functions’ transferred to the 
President by section 101 of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 2 of 1970 are transferred to 
the office of Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. The President may, from 
time to time, assign to such office such addi- 
tional functions as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. The Director and the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall each serve for a term of four 
years beginning at noon on January 20 of 
the year in which the term of the President 
begins, except that (1) the term of the Direc- 
tor and Deputy Director serving on the date 
of the enactment of this Act shall begin on 
such date and shall expire at noon on Janu- 
ary 20, 1977, and (2) any individual appointed 
to fill a vacancy in the office of the Director 
or Deputy Director occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall serve only for the 
unexpired pertion of such term. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to affect the 
power of the President to remove the Direc- 
tor or Deputy Director. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, to require the advice 
and consent of the Senate for future ap- 
pointments to the offices of Director and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
SON). Pursuant to the previous order, 
the Senate will now proceed to vote im- 
mediately on S. 2045. 
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Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time I may be allowed 2 minutes 
notwithstanding the previous order to 
proceed immediately to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator will suspend. May we 
have order in the Senate? Will Senators 
who wish to confer with each other con- 
fer in the cloakroom? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what signals are hoisted for 
this week. Is there a yellow signal up, or 
do we have a red alert? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Both, I suppose. But 
I would say that the danger signal is up 
because of the schedule which confronts 
the Senate this week. 

As the joint leadership has tried to 
indicate, we are doing our best to try to 
bring about the beginning of the recess 
at the conclusion of business this com- 
ing Saturday. If we do not complete our 
business then, we will have to come in 
the following Monday and Tuesday be- 
cause of the press of events over which 
we have little or no control, but over 
which the Senate has a great deal of con- 
trol. 

However, we are shooting for a Satur- 
day night adjournment. The pending 
business presents a heavy schedule for 
all of us: Furnishing of defense articles 
to foreign countries, other legislation 
such as war powers, the continuing res- 
olution, setting a day for Federal elec- 
tions, District of Columbia. home rule, 
agriculture appropriations, HUD appro- 
priations, the omnibus crime control bill 
that includes the LEAA extension, vari- 
ous and sundry conference reports, H.R. 
7445, to amend the Renegotiation Act of 
1851, the debt limit extension and so 
on. 

We are coming in early for the rest 
of this week. The Senate will stay in ses- 
sion as late as possible to bring about 
@ reasonable adjudication of the busi- 
ness. On behalf of the joint leadership 
I am appealing to all Senators who may 
have engagements this week to cancel 
them, to stay close to Washington so 
we can get on with the Nation’s business, 
because it will take the cooperation of 
every Senator if we are to come any- 
where near completing the schedule 
which has been outlined. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for the 
warning. If any fireworks are to be dis- 
preyed) they will have to be displayed 

ere, 


SENATE CONFIRMATION OF CER- 


TAIN OFFICERS IN THE EXECU- 


TIVE DEPARTMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gra- 
VEL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), ənd the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Iowa (Mr: 
HucuHes), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Nunn), would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) -is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hetms) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Matuias) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) is paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hetms). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 21, as follows: 
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YEAS—64 
Fulbright 
Griffin 


Abourezk Mondale 


Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Fackwood 
Fastore 
Pearson 
Peil 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 


Cranston 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 


Aiken 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 


NOT VOTING—15 


Helms Nunn 
Hughes Sparkman 
Kennedy Stennis 
Mathias Taft 
Muskie Williams 
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So the bill (S. 2045) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 2045 
An act to require that future appointments 
to the offices of Director and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and of certain other officers in the 
Executive Office of the President, be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Deputy Director of that 
Office (originally established by section 207 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, and 
redesignated by section 102 of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 2 of 1970) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Director and the Deputy Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget shall 
each serve for a term of four years beginning 
at noon on January 20 of the year in which 
the term of the President begins, except that 
(1) the term of the Director and Deputy Di- 
rector serving on the date of the enactment 
of this Act shall begin on such date end shall 
expire at noon on January 20, 1977, and (2) 
any individual appointed to fill a vacancy in 
the office of Director or Deputy Director oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve only for the unexpired portion of such 
term. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to affect the power of the Presi- 
dent to remove thé Director or Deputy Direc- 
tor. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Director of the 
Domestic Council (established by section 203 
of Reorganization Plan Numbered 2 of 1970) 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Security Council (established by sec- 
tion 101 of the National Security Act of 1947) 


shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 4, The provisions of this Act (other 
than the provisions of subsection (b) of the 
first section) shall apply to appointments 
made after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF 
THE SENATE TO MAKE NECES- 
SARY TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL 
CORRECTIONS IN ENGROSSMENT 
OF 5. 2045 AND S. 37 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate may be authorized 
to make any technical or clerical correc- 
tions which may be necessary to carry 
out the legislative intent of the author- 
ity of the amendment—which would be 
my amendment—which was offered to 
and accepted on both S. 2045 and S. 37, 
which were earlier passed by the Senate, 
in their engrossment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) to 
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S. 1443. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

[No. 220 Leg.] 
Aiken Fulbright 
Brooke Griffin 
Burdick Hansen 
Byrd, Hathaway 

Harry F.. Jr. Humphrey 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Church Javits 
Cranston Johnston Thurmond 
Dominick Mansfield Tower 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Hansen). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hansen.) A quorum call is in progress. A 
parliamentary inquiry is not in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is a 
motion to recess in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to recess is in order, inasmuch as there 
is an order therefor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to recess. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
SEN). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
point of order. Is that debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to recess—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas to recess. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Cuourcn), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Musxzie), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
Sparkman), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WrtttaMs) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr, CLARK) , and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HasKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent þe- 
cause of illness. 


McGovern 
Nelson 
Pell 
Randolph 
Saxbe 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 


(Mr, 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRavEL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucueEs), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. HASKELL), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Herms) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marutas) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
water) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 1, 
nays 83, as follows: 
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Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 


Biden 
Church 
Clark 
Cotton 
Goldwater 
Gravel 

So Mr. FuLeRIcnT’s motion to recess 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) to 
S. 1443. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to say, in explanation of the mo- 
tion to recess, that we had had a quorum 
call going on for approximately an hour 
and a half, with no action and no move- 
ment. Only two or three Members were 
on the floor. There was a quorum call, 
and 33 Members answered. That is why 
I moved to recess, simply to try to get 
some action. 

We are nearing the end of this fiscal 
year, and we are told daily that we are 
under great pressure to pass this and 
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other legislation; and I thought it was 
important at least to bring into the open 
just what the purpose is on both sides. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, we are in 
the process of holding hearings on a 
nominee for the FBI, and I am wonder- 
ing, if this is the practice, whether it 
would be wiser every morning to object 
to the fact that committees should meet 
while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is a good 
idea, if we are really serious about get- 
ting legislation through. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
joint leadership made a plea to the Sen- 
ate to expedite the tremendous amount 
of legislation which confronts us this 
week. We cannot force the Senate to do 
anything which the Senate will not do. 
It takes the Senate collectively to handle 
the situation which confronts us. I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island is to offer an amend- 
ment and that the distinguished Senator 
from Texas has two amendments. There 
are others. I hope we will not be con- 
fronted with another situation such as 
this. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for using his option and highlighting 
what confronts us at this time. Here it is 
only Monday, and we cannot get on with 
the business; and we are forced—in un- 
usual circumstances, by the way—to put 
in a quorum cal] in the middle of the 
day. 

I plead with Senators to face up to 
their responsibilities and to be on the 
floor as much as possible. Committees 
are meeting, and perhaps we will have 
to object to their meeting from now on, 
because the primary place for a Senator 
is in this Chamber. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. It is the leadership that 
requests every morning, when the Sen- 
ate goes into session, that the commit- 
tees be allowed to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on that day, and Iam 
wondering whether we are not being 
counterproductive. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not answer 
in the affirmative to the query just raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because we try to do our best to 
accommodate the committees. The com- 
mittees want to meet. If they do meet, 
they should be ready to come to the floor 
to participate in votes. I do not feel too 
bad about the ordinary committees, but 
I do feel a little bad about committees 
with special responsibilities—in this case, 
the new Director for the FBI; in the 
Committee on Armed Services, a new 
Secretary of Defense, and so forth. 

Mr, COOK. We do not have any objec- 
tion to coming to the floor and voting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The committee 
meetings are not the problem. 

Mr. COOK. Very weil. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is a relatively in- 
nocuous amendment. We were prepared 
to vote on it, but the quorum call was put 
in. We had a slow quorum call. We wait- 
ed as long as we could and nothing hap- 
pened for an hour and a half. Two 
amendments are ready for action. I was 
only seeking to move forward. They are 
not important to the basic fundamentals. 

Mr. COOK. I understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am trying to get 
some action. I am ready to vote. We 
have the Pell amendment, and a similar 
amendment has been before the Senate 
before. If we can move along, that is all 
I want to do. 

Mr. COOK. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We were getting to 
the point where there was no action at 
all. All this amendment does, and I refer 
to the amendment by the Senator from 
Maine, is to provide for publication in 
the Federal Register on the sale of arms. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand we will soon be voting on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine. I do not know what the 
amendment provides because it is not 
printed. I understand it provides for pub- 
lishing a report-of all arms supplied to 
any country anywhere in the world, and 
the kind of arms, and so forth. 

This amendment would escalate the 
arms race because if we say to one coun- 
try that we sold a neighboring unfriendly 
country so many shells, so many planes, 
so many guns, then that country would 
be in the market for more from some 
source. 

The amendment would be a godsend 
to the manufacturing plants that supply 
the world with arms and equipment for 
killing off each other. I do not know 
whether all the arms they buy would 
come from the United States or not, but 
it is my opinion that this would simply 
provide an incentive to an arms race if 
we published a statement showing how 
much each country received and how 
much they have on hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend until the Senate is in 
order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. It might build up tre- 
mendous business for our munitions 
manufacturers, but as for insuring the 
peace of the world, I cannot see it and I 
cannot vote for the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
associate myself with the opposition to 
the so-called Hathaway amendment ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Vermont. 

I can understand the frustration ex- 
pressed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
because consideration has not been 
swifter on this amendment. But it should 
be pointed out that this is not a printed 
amendment. It is an unprinted amend- 
ment, submitted at the desk. Most Sen- 
ators even now do not know the wording 
of the amendment. It has taken some 
time to try to determine the implications 
and impact of the amendment. 
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On its face, the amendment appears 
rather simple and innocuous. It speaks 
in terms of publishing 30 days advance 
notice in the Federal Register of the fact 
that an export license is being considered. 
As I understand it, at the present time 
regular reports are submitted to the ap- 
propriate committees in Congress at in- 
tervals of 6 months, advising of export 
licenses that are granted. 

The Hathaway amendment would be 
a radical change in the procedure—a 
change which could be very mischievous. 

The amendment provides, in effect, 
that an arms sale must be delayed 30 
days while notice is published. Not only 
would this trigger an arms race, as the 
Senator from Vermont has pointed out, 
it could operate as a very serious obstacle 
in a situation where time is of the es- 
sence. I refer, for example, to a situation 
that could arise in the Middle East. Un- 
der the amendment, we would have to 
delay a sale for 30 days—which could be 
too long to be helpful. 

This amendment has not been given 
adequate consideration and the Senate 
committee has not had an opportunity 
to get the views of the administration: 
Therefore, it should be rejected under 
the circumstances which are presented. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) 
be added as a cosponsor of my amend- 
ment, concerning aid to Greece. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I believe 
the arguments of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont and hopefully the 
ones I have added to that, should be suf- 
ficient reason for the Senate to reject 
the amendment. I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
would like just a few moments to answer 
some of the arguments made by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

First, he contends this was not a 
printed amendment. This amendment 
was sent to the committee on May 22, 
over a month ago. It has been altered, 
but very slightly. That is why it is un- 
printed at this time. The substance is the 
same as the measure that was before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on May 
22. There has been ample opportunity for 
them to study it. The administration has 
commented on the amendment in writ- 
ing, and I presume the other side has 
copies. 

The Senator said we already received 
notice, that under the regulations the 
State Department is supposed to notify 
the appropriate committee 6 months 
after licenses have been granted. Assum- 
ing this would be fair notice, and I do not 
think it is, the State Department is so 
far behind that we are not receiving 
these notices now until a year and a half 
afterward. 

But that is not the issue. What we 
want is prior notification so that mem- 
bers of the public and particularly Mem- 
bers of Congress can complain if there is 
any proposed sale of armaments to any 
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country throughout the world, any pri- 
vate individual or group of individuals. 

Contrary to what otherwise is argued, 
this would not escalate the arms race but 
would deescalate the arms race. There 
would be pressures from the public to 
prevent some of these sales. That is the 
purpose of the amendment. The Senator 
said there might be an emergency situa- 
tion, like sending arms to Israel. The 
United States Government can make 
that sale and it does not have to rely on 
individuals to do it. 

Without further ado, Mr. President, I 
urge Members of the Senate to support 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. HATHA- 
way). The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gra- 
VEL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WiLLtaMs) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Binen) , the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness, 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHes), and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK) would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK) is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. NUNN), 
` If present and voting, the Senator Irom 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hetms) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr, 
Tart) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr, 
Baker) and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GoLpwaTER) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 44, as follows: 
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YEAS—41 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
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NAYS—44 


Aiken Domenici 


Allen 
Bartiett 
Beall 
Belimon 
Bennett 


NOT VOTING—I15 


Gravel Nunn 
Haskell Sparkman 
Helms Stennis 
Hughes Taft 
Goldwater Mathias Williams 
So Mr. HaTHAWayY’s amendment was 
rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7447) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and for other purposes; that the 
House hid receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 17, 20, 22, 23, 35, 45, 60, 68, 81, and 
83 of the bill and concurred therein; 
and that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 11, 18, 19, 25, 34, 
38, 42, 43, 46, 51, and 84, and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 5157. An act to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to extend its geographi- 
cal coverage to contracts performed on Can- 
ton Island; and 

H.R. 5857. An act to amend the National 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) subsequently signed 
the enrolled bills. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fan- 
nin). The question occurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL). 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield to the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand it, the Pell amendment on aid to 
Greece is the pending amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is correct, 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to speak very briefly on this particular 
amendment. 

I have followed with growing concern 
the developments in Greece. Over a pe- 
riod of time now we have been reassured 
by our Government and the Greek Gov- 
ernment that some real progress would 
be made toward return.ng to normalcy. 
Every time a promise has been made, we 
find that repression continues. 

What I am concerned about relates to 
the ability of Greece to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities to NATO. One can talk all 
that one wants to talk about the internal 
situation in a country being its own busi- 
ness. However, the facts are, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the internal situation in 
Greece has deteriorated each month and 
each year as a result of this regime. 

Mr. President, some very thoughtful 
people who follow the goings on in 
NATO—some outstanding officers and 
professional soldiers who have only one 
concern, and that is the security of West- 
ern Europe and the Mediterranean 
area—have expressed their continuing 
concern about the developments in 
Greece. 

I can say to the Senate that one very 
high ranking, retired officer who served 
overseas in connection with a NATO as- 
signment has conveyed to me his deep 
concern about the events in Greece. As a 
result of the latest defection of naval of- 
ficers, we have a situation now in which 
the ability of the Greek Government to 
make a viable contribution to its NATO 
commitment is in serious question. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to cospon- 
sor the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
in an effort to see if we cannot jar some 
sense into the leadership of Greece. My 
concern runs directly to the ability of the 
Greek Government to fulfill its commit- 
ment to NATO. The course that govern- 
ment is following at this time, with all of 
the repression that is evidenced there, is 
disgraceful. So I would hope that the 
Senate would express its deep concern 
about the developments in Greece by 
agreeing to the pending amendment. 

This amendment does not cut off all 
aid. However, it does require the Presi- 
dent to make the kind of certification 
that I think is entirely appropriate in 
view of the circumstances. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, so as 
to clear up any ambiguity on the part of 
anyone and to be the devil’s advocate 
for the moment, I ask the Senator from 
Washington, who has been very close to 
the NATO Alliance and who has been a 
student of its develorment, whether he 
sees anything in this that would compel 
Greece to withdraw from NATO? 

Mr. JACKSON. Not at all. On the con- 
trary, it is an effort to nudge the Greek 
Government to make a viable contribu- 
tion to NATO. I point out that I have 
talked with a former high ranking Greek 
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officer. who has left and is now with an 
American company. This is a very re- 
sponsible, sober, and sensible man. He is 
a moderate individual. That man in- 
formed me—and he has kept current 
with all that is going on in Greece—that 
the military competence of the Gre2k 
Government is a hollow shell. The last 
development concerning the Greek Navy 
was the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. 

The deep concern comes from people 
who want to see to it that Greece is ca- 
pable of making a real contribution to 
NATO. 

Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is just the right dose of medicine that 
is needed and that this is the right time. 

I know that both Senators from Rhode 
Island feel as I do about a strong com- 
mitment to NATO. It is in that context 
that I believe the amendment is offered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
reason I asked the question is that the 
argument has been made from time to 
time that we have to pussyfoot around 
a little and tread a very close line with 
reference to giving military aid and, in 
the past, economic aid, only because if 
we did not do so, this would happen or 
that would happen and it would weaken 
the alliance and they might withdraw 
from NATO. 

Does the Senator from Washington see 
anything like that happening there? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not. 

When I heard from this great and 
outstanding American who got in touch 
with me about the Greek situation I 
made some remarks on the floor of the 
Senate on June 13, expressing my con- 
cern. His message was enough for me. I 
know the man as a responsible individ- 
ual, a man who is very much concerned. 

I believe that it is time we do some- 
thing about the situation. 

Mr. President, I opposed military aid 
to Greece in connection with a tougher 
amendment a year ago, and a year be- 
fore that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor my remarks made on June 13, 
1973, in connection with my statement 
headlined “Greece, NATO, and U.S. 
Policy,” appearing on page S11036. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

GREECE, NATO, anv U.S. PoLICY 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, the NATO 
Council of Ministers will be convening in 
Copenhagen on June 14. It is fair to say that 
the Ministers will be confronted by questions 
of exceptional difficulty. The alliance, so suc- 
cessful in the past, now operates in an at- 
mosphere of uncertainty—over America’s fu- 
ture role, over the Soviet Union’s future in- 
tentions, over Europe’s commitment to its 
own defense, over the strategic and political 


implications of recent changes in the global 
military equation. 

The meeting in Copenhagen thus promises 
to be a trying one. Given the range of prob- 
lems explicit and implicit—more than suf- 
ficient to occupy the 2-day conference—I 
hope I will be forgiven for urging an addi- 
tional timely matters for the Ministers’ con- 
sideration. I refer to political conditions in 
Greece and their implications for the future 
effectiveness of the alliance. 
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Strategically speaking, Greece plays an im- 
portant role _1 the overall defense of the 
West. It helps guard the “soft underbelly” of 
Europe, and is well situated for the protec- 
tion of Western interests in the Mediterrane- 
an and the Middle East. This perception of 
the relationship between the Mediterranean 
area and the “Atlantic world” is what con- 
tributed to Greece's inclusion in NATO in 
the first place. 

Yet NATO is far more than an ad hoc 
arrangement for military collaboration. The 
North Atlantic Treaty makes it explicit that 
the signatories are committed not only to the 
defense of each other's territory but to “the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law” and to “strengthening 
their free institutions.” And it is these basic 
values of the alliance—the links which bind 
it together—that are called into question by 
the military dictatorship in Greece. 

I regard the subversion of the democratic 
order in Greece as a serious matter, and an 
appropriate concern for alliance partners 
committed to the defense of free peoples. In 
Greece today, legitimate political activity has 
been suppressed, and free expression in the 
cultural sphere abolished. And while par- 
ticipation in NATO is an undertaking of the 
Greek Government, it is increasingly clear 
that the unrepresentative character of that 
Government makes the commitment of the 
Greek people less than certain. 

Given these circumstances, the ““business- 
as-usual” approach of the U.S. Government 
strikes me as fundamentally unwise. In par- 
ticular, if the justification for the present 
policy rests on the premise that Greek forces 
are vital to the common defense effort, that 
justification has about evaporated. 

It is now undeniable that the Greek re- 
gime has met with considerable resistance 
within the military itself, as recent events 
in the Gresk Navy clearly show. How, then, 
is the security of the castern Mediterreanean 
enhanced by Greek Armed Forces when key 
elements of those forces are demoralized 
or are not on station because they cannot, 
in good conscience, support a government 
which has abrogated the liberties of their 
fellow citizens? How will a regime, so lacking 
in support that it must resort to brutality 
in enforcing its writ, command the loyalty 
of its people at a time of crisis? 

Thus, the suppression of individual liberty, 
the lack of a genuine popular base for the 
regime, and the fissures between the Gov- 
ernment and the military all make Greece a 
serlous problem for the alliance. In partic- 
ular, thoughtful statesmen—in Europe and 
North America—know the difficulty of gen- 
erating support among their own constitu- 
ents for a policy which seems to acquiesce 
in the fait accompli of the present Greek 
authorities. Indeed, such a policy will ulti- 
mately be self-defeating, and it is now time 
to realize that. 

Mr, President, I recognize that a certain 
portion of what is happening in Greece rep- 
resents the result of deep divisions in Greek 
society. The history which led to the rise of 
the colonels cannot be repealed, and out- 
siders simply cannot restructive Greek pol- 
itics in accordance with their own ideas. 

But there are certain positive steps that 
can be taken. I would hope, for example, 
that the American Government would aban- 
don the wholly fictitious notion that “prog- 
ress toward constitutional government” ex- 
ists in Greece, and that it set aside this 
fiction as the official rationale for our milt- 
tary aid. Instead, I would prefer a policy 
which conditions such aid on real progress 
toward free institutions. A genuinely open 
and unrigged popular referendum on the 
recent decree abolishing the monarchy must 
be insisted upon as a minimum demonstra- 
tion of such progress. 

Second, I. understand that the NATO for- 
eign ministers may be asked to express them- 
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selves on the importance of political liberal- 
ization in Greece. I hope the United States 
will adopt an affirmative attitude toward 
such & move, and not seek elther to evade 
the issue or water down explicit language 
on the subject. 

Obviously, Mr. President, such actions on 
our part will not lead to the immediate res- 
toration of individual liberty and demo- 
cratic procedures in Greece. But they are a 
good way to begin implementing a forward- 
looking and productive policy, consistent 
with both our NATO treaty commitments 
and our own political traditions. 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, is it 
all right with the Senator from Rhode 
Islnd if I yield? 

Mr. PELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 6th 
Fleet has to withdraw from Greece—and 
this may be a first step toward that 
action—where would the 6th Fleet be 
stationed? Is there any other place? 

Mr. PELL. If the 6th Fleet were to 
withdraw from Greece, the destroyers 
would go from Athens back to Rhode 
Island, which is where they should be. 
However, that is not the only reason that 
I have offered this amendment. I have 
offered similar amendments long before 
withdraw from Greece, the destroyers 
would be back in Rhode Island which 
would be a location that would be cheap- 
er and better. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand the feelings of the Senator from 
Rhode Island perfectly. On the other 
hand, I am wondering if this could con- 
ceivably be the start to withdrawing the 
6th Fleet from the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. And I wonder whether the Senator 
is now getting even with the Greeks or 
with some other friendly Mediterranean 
nation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont knows my views. I 
feel very strongly about the need to main- 
tain the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
The destroyers can operate out of Italy. 
I would ask the Senator from Vermont 
where they operated before they went 
into Greece. They operated out of both 
countries. 

Mr. AIKEN. Italy does not want them. 
They have made that plain. 

Mr. JACKSON. Were they ineffective 
before the Greek base was set up? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the 6th Fleet has 
been the most important instrument we 
have had for the protection of Israel. 

Mr. JACKSON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think we should 
withdraw that defense. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator knows 
that that is not the proposal. The Sen- 
ator knows the 6th Fleet has been in the 
Mediterranean for years. They have been 
in Athens only a little over a year. 

Mr. AIKEN. They had to wind up in 
Greece because they could not stay in 
the other places. We have had pretty 
good relations with Greece, and they 
have probably been the strongest factor 
we have had in insuring Israel of our 
support in a crisis—certainly much 
stronger than all the millions of dollars 
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we have put through the Appropriations 
Committees for them. I am just thinking 
what if the Greeks said to us, “We don’t 
need you any more, go home?” 

Mr. JACKSON. Did the Senator sup- 
port all the Israeli military credit aid 
amendments? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe I have supported 
the ones that were sufficient for main- 
taining Israel’s superior positions in the 
Middle East. However, I do not like to 
see Israel put up for auction every year. 

Mr. JACKSON. I did not say that. I 
asked the Senator if he had voted for the 
Jackson amendments on military credits 
for Israel. 

Mr. AIKEN. I voted for the 6th Fleet, 
because I felt that it was of greater im- 
portance for the protection of Israel 
than all the money that was offered. 
I did vote against the proposal to take 
the aid out of the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think we have proved 
two things, Mr. President, in this col- 
loquy: The Senator from Vermont did 
not vote for appropriations for military 
credits for Israel, the nation that he has 
expressed his concern about—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, but the Senator from 
Vermont did. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is in error. 

Mr. JACKSON. Although the Senator 
from Vermont originally—on September 
1, 1970—supported my amendment—sec- 
tion 501—to the Defense Procurement 
Act of 1971, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to extend unlimited military credits 
to Israel, on July 31, 1972, he voted 
against my amendment which extended 
that authorization. The Senate adopted 
my original amendment by a vote of 87 
to 7 and it adopted the extension of the 
authorization by a vote of 76 to 9. 

I would also point out that on No- 
vember 23, 1971, the Senator from Ver- 
mont voted for a procedural motion to 
defeat my amendment avpropriating 
$500,000,000 in military credits for Israel 
based on the authorization in section 501, 
and, when the procedural motion failed 
by a vote of 14 to 81, he voted against— 
I repeat, against—the appropriation it- 
self. My amendment to the appropria- 
tions bill was adopted by the Senate by 
a vote of 81 to 14. 

But, Mr. President, there is no need to 
belabor this point. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. JACKSON. Everyone knows that 
the 6th Fleet was effective prior to the 
time we had a base in Greece. It has 
been operating in the Mediterranean all 
these years. Mr. President, it is just com- 
mon horsesense that if the democratic 
order in Greece continues to be sub- 
verted, and the best people, the best pro- 
fessionals they have had in their mili- 
tary service, are driven out, Greece’s con- 
tribution to NATO will end up at zero. 
I must say that is my concern. That is 
why I am joining with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, the principal sponsor of 
this amendment. I think it is high time 
that we blow the whistle on the opera- 
tions of the Greek colonels. 

Mr. AIKEN. It may be, Mr. President, 
that I would sometimes agree with the 
Senator from Washington that we should 
get our forces out of the Mediterranean 
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completely, but I do not think we should 
right now. We should wait until the 
countries of Eastern and Western Europe 
have had their meeting, and see if they 
cannot get together on more agreeable, 
compatible terms. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont. I would add that there is no 
intention whatsoever to withdraw the 
6th Fleet, but rather a desire to make 
sure that the bases from which it oper- 
ates are secure, to make sure that we 
have a viable military force there in the 
present situation, where our Air Force 
is grounded because we are worried that 
the pilots might fiy off if we give them 
enough gasoline, and where the big ships 
are kept in port because they do not trust 
them out in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena.vor 
from Rhode Island is making a good ar- 
gument for continuing the Azores bases. 

Mr. PELL. The Senator knows my 
feelings are mixed about the bases on the 
Azores, but I support the people of Portu- 
gal. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
not, to this point, engaged in the debate, 
but I took the liberty of going to the 
desk and reading the amendment. Since 
there is not a copy of the amendment on 
any Senator’s desk, so it is a little hard to 
understand what we are talking about, 
until such time as we do get a copy of it. 

Mr. PELL. Here is a copy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my friend 
from Rhode Island. I will say for the rec- 
ord I find there are a number of phrases 
in this amendment which are substan- 
tially different from what I think the 
Senator from Washington thought they 
were. I assume he has read it carefully, 
but maybe he has not. In any event, I 
would like some enlightenment on it. 

It says that it is our policy to provide 
military assistance and military sales, 
credit sales, and guaranties to or for the 
Government of Greece only when that 
Government fulfills its obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Well, let us just take that, to start 
with. There is not a single one of the 
NATO countries which fulfills its agree- 
ment under the North Atlantic Treaty 
with the exception of the United States. 
Even now we are not in full agreement, 
So I would presume that if we take that 
as a criterion, as to whether or not we are 
going to make credit sales or military 
sales to anybody, we could say we are not 
going to give to any single country in 
the NATO organization as a whole, be- 
cause we do not know whether they are 
going to live up to the agreement. 

That is one of the reasons why we are 
trying to get an agreement with the War- 
saw countries and the U.S.S.R. to try to 
have military reduction of force, so that 
we would not have agreements, which 
we are supposed to have, which will pro- 
vide that we have a certain number of 
defense forces. both military and naval. 

Then we say, in addition: 

Including both adherence to the political 
principles stated in the preamble to the 


Treaty and the maintenance of its capability 
to perform common defense functions. 


The only people who can decide 
whether or not we are going to make any 
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military sales, give any military assist- 
ance, or give credit, are not the 535 Mem- 
bers of Congress. Perhaps some of us who 
are on Appropriations or Foreign Rela- 
tions—although I very much doubt it, I 
say with much respect—or some mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
may have some concept of what is meant 
by the military structure. But there are 
doggone few of us, and there are a great 
number of people who do understand 
this; who do understand the need for a 
viable defense force in that area. They 
are the ones who make the decisions as 
to whether we ought to make the sales. 

But this amendment makes a full pro- 
hibition until such time as— 

The President undertakes a comprehensive 
review * * * of United States policy toward 
Greece, (2) has mide a full report with re- 
spect to such review to Congress, and (3) 
finds and reports to Congress that, as a result 
of such review, the Government of Greece is 
in ful! compliance with its political and 
military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


This is great. It sounds great that peo- 
ple shall make a review to decide what 
we are going to do. 

But I would say to the Senate that 
we do that every time. We are trying to 
encourage Greece to go along with NATO. 
That is an extremely important section 
of our eastern Mediterranean frontier 
that we are going to have to defend, if 
we are going to defend all the equipment 
they need to participate in the defense. 
It does not make any sense to me to do 
that. It seems to me also to reduce our 
bargaining position, which I understand 
would be threatened, if we get some 
ehanges made in the way of an agree- 
ment that they do not happen to like in 
Greece, or that a Senator does not like. 
As far as interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of the country is concerned—and 
we have had just about enough of that 
in any type of situation—and this is 
definitely an attempt to try to make a 
change in the internal structure in 
Greece—and the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson) has almost said that 
in the process of his own colloquy—I 
would say that this is something the 
U.S.S.R. should not:be involved in, in any 
form of structure. When we are talking 
about trying to live up to our obligations 
to NATO, we might just as well try to 
forget it because we do not have a single 
country in the NATO organization living 
up to its obligations. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in very brief 
response to the Senator from Colorado, 
I would agree with what he is saying, 
namely, that all the members of NATO 
are not in 100-percent compliance, not 
even this country, but we are more in 
compliance than any other country. But 
life is a question of degree, it is not all 
black or white. The Greek situation is 
unique mong the NATO countries, 
where we find the Greek regime cannot 
rely on its own military forces. These 
forces cannot let out on maneuvers 
because they might run away. It is al- 
most as if they were in some Iron Cur- 
tain countries, trying to get out. 

From the political point of view, Greece 
is the only nation absent, when we go to 
the North Atlantic Assembly of NATO. 
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There we find a line of empty desks and 
the sign “No Greeks.” 

It would seem, therefore, to give cause 
for the need for reexamination. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to say in reply that if this amendment 
goes to the point of whether we like or 
dislike a particular form of government, 
I would agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I do not like the Greek 
form of government, either. On the other 
hand, I do not like the U.S.S.R.’s form 
of government, and we are trying to do 
something about that in the way of get- 
ting more peaceful agreements. 

I also do not like the form of govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 
That is a miserable, doggone govern- 
ment. We are trying to do something 
there. I could name all kinds of other 
governments around the world with 
which we are living peacefully and at the 
same time trying to create an attitude of 
stability within the area, although we do 
not agree with their governmental form 
at all. So when we say we do not like 
the form of the Greek Government, that 
does not have a thing to do with defense 
requirements in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. I would say that what we are talk- 
ing about here is an effort to try to main- 
tain stability and peace in that area. We 
are not going to get it by this mendment. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island: Does the present law 
require, before any military assistance is 
given to the government of Greece, that 
the President certify that the giving of 
any such assistance will be helpful to the 
defense of the United States? 

Mr, PELL. That is correct. That is the 
present law. The pending amendment 
goes a bit further, is a bit stronger, in 
view of the fact that the situation in 
Greece has deteriorated since this law 
was first enacted. 

Mr. ALLEN. Deteriorated in what way? 

Mr. PELL. Deteriorated from the view- 
point that they have no representation 
in the North Atlantic Assembly. The 
situation has also deteriorated to the 
extent that never before in the history 
of NATO have ships under arms sought 
to defect from their government. This 
happened within the last few weeks. No 
other country in the history of NATO has 
had its form of government changed by 
fiat, which is what the Greek regime has 
sought to do. These last two changes have 
occurred since the law was first written. 

Mr. ALLEN, Is this amendment, then, 
aimed at the Government of Greece in 
an effort to get the Greek people to 
change their form of government? 

Mr. PELL. No. It is meant basically to 
nudge the Greek Government, no matter 
what style it is, dictatorship or Fascist 
group, whatever it is. But the Greek 
Government has shown it is ineffective 
to meet its oblig ztions under the NATO 
treaty as of a munth ago, demonstrated 
when, during an exercise at sea, a Greek 
destroyer defected. So it is obvious that 
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they are not able to carry out their obli- 
gations under NATO. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said, I be- 
lieve, that none of the nations, not even 
the United States, has lived up to its 
treaty obligations under the NATO pact. 

Mr. PELL. To a degree. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then why does not the 
Senator direct his amendment against 
those other nations? 

Mr. PELL. Because I said it was a ques- 
tion of degree. The other nations are far 
more in compliance, and the United 
States most of all; but of all the nations, 
Greece is the one not able to carry out 
its obligations under the treaty, and that 
is the reason for this amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator feels, then, 
that when an ally is not able to do as 
much as it formerly did, it should be dis- 
carded as an ally? 

Mr. PELL. We are not discarding 
Greece as an ally. I am saying that ke- 
fore we extend credit sales and provide 
more money down the ineffective rathole 
of the Greek military machine, we should 
examine the matter fully so that the tax- 
payers’ dollars will be well spent and will 
be certified by the Government. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under existing law, the 
President would have to certify that that 
assistance would be in defense of the 
United States, would he not? 

Mr. PELL, That is correct. He would. 
But under the pending amendment, it 
would be a little bit tougher. He would 
have to certify that all was in compliance 
with the political and military obliga- 
tions under the treaty. 

Mr. ALLEN. Have any other NATO 
pact nations found any fault with the 
Greek Government and imposed, in ef- 
fect, sanctions on that Government, as 
the Senator seeks to do here? 

Mr. PELL. Just about every one of 
them, as was shown in the Council of 
Europe from which Greece withdrew to 
avoid being thrown out. So I would say 
that what we are doing here is what 
other NATO nations would have liked us 
to do some time ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. Under de Gaulle, then, did 
not the French Government ask the 
United States to withdraw its troops—our 
NATO troops—from French soil? 

Mr. PELL. They asked us to withdraw 
our troops from there, but France has al- 
ways participated in the meetings at 
NATO and has continued to have an am- 
bassador at Brussels. France has par- 
ticipated to the full in the North Atlantic 
Assembly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator never found 
any fault with the French action, did he? 

Mr. PELL. I did not offer an amend- 
ment, but I know I was concerned by it. 
I would have supported an amendment 
at that time if it had been offered. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator would hope, 
then, that his amendment might have 
an effect on the form of government 
that the Greeks have? 

Mr. PELL. I would hope it would bring 
a stronger government, a government 
that could secure the allegiance of its 
people. What is at stake now is that 
Greece has, as with many dictatorships, 
a government at the top that does not 
have the allegiance or the loyalty of the 
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people underneath. Greece has a govern- 
ment and a military ally, yet its sailors 
cannot be trusted with the weapons of 
war, so that we have an ineffective ally. 

Mr. ALLEN, Would it be possible, in 
the Senator’s judgment, for the present 
Government of Greece to comply with 
its obligations under the NATO Pact 
sufficiently to suit the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PELL. Very easily, indeed, by 
carrying out what the junta said it 
would do many years ago, and that was 
to go ahead with some form of elections 
in order to get the loyalty, the respect, 
and the allegiance of the people. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator, then, is find- 
ing fault with the internal operations of 
the Greek Government rather than with 
its obligations under the NATO Pact, is 
he not? 

Mr. PELL. I believe one comes from 
the other—the chicken and the egg situ- 
ation. The present dictatorial form of 
government produces a situation where 
there has finally come to the surface 
the fact that it cannot maintain the 
allegiance of its own armed forces. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask just one or 
two more questions; then I shall be hap- 
py to yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for such questions as he 
desires. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
believe that it would be advantageous to 
the United States to lose the Greek ports 
as more or less the home ports of the 
6th Fleet? 

Mr. PELL. Speaking from a strictly 
military point of view, when we ask the 
admirals about that—it is interesting— 
they will say that we have sufficient tac- 
tical and strategic means to maintain 
the 6th Fleet at sea. From the point 
of view of the sailors,-in order to insure . 
their reenlistment and have their fami- 
lies with them, it would be much more 
preferable to have the home ports. But 
from a military point of view, many 
military people will say that the fleet 
could be oiled, fueled, and provisioned at 
sea. 

Mr. ALLEN. One final question: Does 
the Senator think that Congress should 
tell the Greek people the form of gov- 
ernment that they shall have? 

Mr. PELL. No. I do not think we should 
tell anyone the form of government they 
shall have, but when we form a brother- 
hood of brothers or an alliance based on 
certain principles, and you find that one 
of your brothers has wondered farthest 
from them, then you have an obligation 
to tell that particular brother that he 
has strayed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator feel that 
any NATO nation that becomes less able 
to carry out its obligations under the 
NATO Pact should have all assistance 
withdrawn from it by the U.S. Govern- 
ment? Is that right? 

Mr. PELL. No. What I am saying is 
that when it goes to the extreme degree, 
as has happened in Greece, some effort 
should be made—and this is what this 
amendment does—to try to make sure 
that that country will be an effective mil- 
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itary partner and ally, and the President 
should so certify. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have listened to the 
debate on the Senator’s amendment this 
afternoon and to the views of those who 
are concerned about the United States’ 
interfering in the internal affairs and 
domestic affairs of Greece. Is it not true 
that over the period of recent history, 
from the time of the coup, a great deal 
of the military equipment provided by 
the United States for the purpose of en- 
hancing the NATO shield has actually 
been used for internal police purposes? 

Mr. PELL. That is correct—particu- 
larly, a great deal of the equipment that 
went there some years ago. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So, actually, we are 
already in a position in which we have 
been interfering effectively with the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece, because we have 
been identified with a group in Greece 
which has failed to respect the most 
fundamental concepts of democracy and 
human rights. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has been a leader in this area and 
has been concerned over reports that, as 
a matter of Government policy in Greece. 
some of the most heinous kinds of tor- 
ture we have seen in recent times among 
the civilized nations of the world are be- 
ing used in Greece. 

Mr. PELL. Absolutely. As am I, the 
Senator is a reader of Mr. Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland. We have a peculiar view 
that one interferes ir a nation’s internal 
affairs if one ceases to interfere by not 
extending assistance. On the other hand, 
if you do not extend assistance, you are 
considered to be interfering. It should 
+ be exactly the opposite. Alice in Wonder- 
land and the U.S. Senate have the same 
view in this respect very often. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the re- 
sponse of the Senator. 

It appears to me that the United States 
has been interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Greece in recent years by 
strengthening the military regime; and 
the military regime in turn, has been ef- 
fectively using the military aid and as- 
sistance and grants and other aid that 
the United States has afforded Greece, 
aid made available with the intention 
that it would be used to strengthen the 
NATO alliance against the potential 
threat from the east. 

So far from interfering in the inter- 
nal affairs of Greece, I think that those 
of us who are interested in noninterfer- 
ence can support the Senator’s amend- 
ment with great strength. I urge Senators 
to vote accordingly, and I commend the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I am ready to vote, Mr. President. Is 
the Senator from New York ready to 
vote? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am ready to vote. Based 
upon my experience with the NATO or- 
ganization, I think the amendment has 
been drafted correctly this time, because 
this is really the test: What is the in- 
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ternational commitment to free institu- 
tions of Greece? I will say that under the 
existing conditions, it probably will take 
some time—I do not like to estimate it in 
days, months, or whatever—to phase in 
a system which is a parliamentary sys- 
tem. But, as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 9, for the review of NATO, and 
so forth, this is a very real bone in 
NATO’s throat. The way the amendment 
has been drafted, I think it will accom- 
modate the parameters of the decision 
I have described, so I intend to vote “aye” 
on the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the Pell 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike out all that follows the first sen- 
tence, and insert in lieu thereof: “Accord- 
ingly, the President is directed to request, 
through appropriate channels, that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization undertake a 
review to determine whether the Govern- 
ment of Greece is in compliance with its 
political and military obligations under the 
treaty, and to report promptly thereon to 
members of the organization. If the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization determines 
and reports that the Government of Greece 
is not in compliance with its political and 
military obligations under the treaty, then 
no military assistance and no sales, credit 
sales, or guarantee shall thereafter be pro- 
vided by the United States to or for the 
Government of Greece under this or any 
other law.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island presents a very difficult question. 
Many of us are in sympathy with what 
he is trying to achieve and that is to in- 
dicate a certain amount of displeasure 
with the situation as we see it. Yet I 
think the amendment as it is worded is 
not a very good approach. It puts the 
President of the United States in a posi- 
tion—and I am speaking of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land—of being forced to find and report 
to Congress that the Government of 
Greece is or is not in compliance with 
its military and political obligations 
under the NATO Treaty. 

I would think the Senator would not 
want the President of the United States 
to have to do that. It seems to me that 
it would be counterproductive. It would 
be exactly the opposite of what the Sen- 
ator would really want. 

I am also troubled by the fact that 
under the Pell amendment we would be 
taking it upon ourselves to make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment of Greece is in compliance 
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with its obligations under the NATO 
Treaty. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to determine whether we are going to 
provide any assistance at all to Greece 
and condition it on compliance with 
treaty obligations, then we ought to ask 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to determine whether or not Greece is in 
compliance with its obligations, rather 
than attempt to make a unilateral deter- 
mination. 

To be sure, we can decide whether we 
want to grant aid to Greece. We can do 
that without relation to NATO obliga- 
tions. But if we are going to condition 
it, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
has done in his amendment, on com- 
liance with treaty obligations under 
NATO, it seems to me if would be well 
to ask NATO to make the judgment. 

Mr. AIKEN. As far as I know, we do 
not grant military aid to Greece, as aid 
is interpreted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We are free to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Whether or not this 
amendment is agreed to, we do not give 
them any, anyway. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator is correct. 
So I offer the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk. 

It seems to me a more appropriate step, 
particularly if we are going to condition 
our action on compliance or noncompli- 
ance with treaty obligations under NATO. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, we are 
asked as a country to find whether Greece 
is guilty or not guilty. If we do that for 
Greece, we then may be called upon to 
judge other countries in the world to 
determine whether they are good or bad 
under the NATO treaty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It would be like having 
us deciding unilaterally that a country 
is in violation of its United Nations obli- 
gations. 

Mr. AIKEN. I cosponsored a bill with 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) the other day, S. 2026, the new 
economic aid bill, in which we empha- 
sized that the purpose of our legislation 
is to help the poor people of the country 
and not to get control of their govern- 
ments. If that applies to the economic 
aid bill, then it should apply to other 
bills. 

We may have gone too far in trying 
to get control of other countries. I do not 
think the Greek Government is perfect. 
It would be most unusual if it were. I 
think some people who have dissented 
from the Greek Government were jus- 
tified, but I do not think it is up to us to 
determine whether a country is guilty 
or not guilty of something, when we have 
international organizations which can 
make that judgment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont makes my point very well. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. I appreciate very much the 
position of the Senator from Michigan as 
well as that of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I comprehend their view. 

However, I think, as with every ques- 
tion, there is involved the point from 
which the situation is viewed. I think 
that if the Senate were to agree to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Michigan, we would then really be in the 
position of letting a foreign national 
group—NATO—+tell us what we should do 
with respect to our credit sales. I am not 
sure we want to be in that position. If 
we want to confer with our Ambassador 
to NATO, we can do that. 

In the last several years we have done 
all that we were able to do to prevent a 
discussion of the Greek question in 
NATO. We were afraid that if the Danes 
and the Norwegians expressed their un- 
happiness about it, the situation would 
erupt further than we wanted it to. It 
might have had the result that happened 
with respect to the Council of Europe— 
ejection. We did not like to see that 
happen. 

The Senator from Michigan and I have 
been to the North Atlantic Assembly. It is 
very sad to see the empty spot where the 
Greek people should be represented. 

I urge Senators to agree to the amend- 
ment as originally presented. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I hope we can have one 
point clear in the record. That is, whether 
or not the Senator’s amendment is or is 
not agreed to, with or without my amend- 
ment, the United States is still free to 
provide assistance or not to provide as- 
sistance to the Greek Government. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The specific thing about 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is that he would make it 
impossible to provide assistance to the 
Greek Government, only after a finding 
that the Government of Greece was not 
in compliance with its military or politi- 
cal obligations under the NATO treaty. 

So the question is, as my amendment 
seeks to point out, Who should make that 
determination? Should we make it? 
Should the President be forced to make 
it? We put the President, it seems to me, 
in a very difficult situation where he is 
almost being asked to come up with find- 
ings that would be exactly contrary to 
the position of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. By doing that, he could go ahead 
and authorize sales to the Greek Govern- 
ment. But if that obligation is placed 
where it belongs, it is with the treaty or- 
ganization, and it seems to me that the 
treaty organization should determine 
whether it is in compliance with its 
obligations. 

Mr. PELL. I see the Senator’s point. 
However, either way our Government is 
placed in a difficult position. The reason 
is that the Greek Government, which is a 
charter government, does not command 
the full military force of those who wear 
its uniform. What we would be doing if 
we adopted the approach of the Senator 
from Michigan would be turning the de- 
cision over to NATO, and conceivably it 
could end with the expulsion of Greece 
from NATO, which is what happened in 
the Council of Europe when it was 
opened up for a discussion of the Greek 
question. 

If we adopt the Senator’s amendment, 
it could prove dangerous. It might have 
the opposite effect of what he intends. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wiiiiams) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCLURE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marutas) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart) are absent on official busi- 
ness. : 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HeLms) would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52, as follows: 


[No. 223 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 


Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Bennett Fong 
Brock Goldwater 
Brooke Griffin 
Buckley Gurney 
Cotton Hansen 
Curtis Hruska 
Dole Long 


NAYS—52 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 


Aiken 
Alen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 


Abourezk 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, Inouye 
Harry F., Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Cannon Johnston 
Case Kennedy 
Chiles Magnuson 
Church Mansfield 
Cook McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NOT VOTING—12 

Helms Sparkman 

Hughes Stennis 
Gravel Mathias Taft 
Haskell McClure Williams 

So Mr. Grirrin’s amendment to Mr. 
PELL’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 


Schweiker 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Cranston 


Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Hart 


Biden 
Clark 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce, that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
MCCLURE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TaFT) are absent on official businers. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. HELMS) 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 224 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 


Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Mondale 


Schweiker 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 


McClellan 
McGee 


McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Case 


Cook 
Cotton 


NOT VOTING—13 


Hughes Taft 
Mathias Weicker 
McClure Williams 
Sparkman 

Stennis 


Biden 
Clark 
Gravel 
Haskell 
Helms 

So Mr, Preti’s amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Hathaway amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. COOK. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 253 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 253. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, immediately below item 1106 in 
the table of contents, insert the following: 
“Sec. 1107. Congressional approval.”. 

On page 17, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following: 

“CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


“Sec. 1107. (a) Prior to making any sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty to any country un- 
der this part exceeding $25,000,000, and prior 
to making any sale, credit sale, or guaranty 
to any country under this part in any fiscal 
year, the amount of which, when added to 
all other sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made during such year to that country will 
exceed $50,000,000 for that fiscal year, the 
President shall transmit a written report to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on the same day giving a complete explana- 
tion with respect to such proposed sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty. Any such report 
shall not include an explanation relating 
to more than one proposed sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty. 

“(b) (1) The President may make such sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty thirty days after the 
report has been so transmitted unless, be- 
fore the end of the first period of thirty 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date on which the report is 
transmitted, either House adopts a resolu- 
tion disapproving the sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty with respect to which the report is 
made. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection— - 

“(A) the continuity of a session fs broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress sine 
die; and 

“(B) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain are excluded 
in the computation of the thirty-day period. 

“(c) Subsections (ad) through (k) of this 
section are enacted by Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
section; and they supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

“(d) For purposes of subsections (c) 
through (k) of this section, ‘resolution’ 
means only a resolution of either House cf 
Congress, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: ‘That the 
does not approve the (sale, credit sale, guar- 
anty) for and explained in the re- 
port transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on ,19_ +’, the appropriate phrase 
within the parentheses being selected, the 
first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the resolving House, the second 
blank space therein being filled with the 
name of the foreign country on whose be- 
half the sale, credit sale, or guaranty is made, 
and the other blank spaces therein being 
appropriately filled with the date of the 
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transmittal of the report; but does not in- 
clude a resolution specifying more than one 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

“(e) If the committee, to which has been 
referred & resolution disapproving a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, has not reported 
the resolution at the end of ten calendar 
days after its introduction, it is in order 
to move either to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the resolution 
or to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of any other resolution with 
respect to the same sale, credit sale, or guar- 
anty which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

“(f) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that tt may 
not be made after the committee has reported 
a resolution with respect to the same sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty), and debate there- 
on is limited to not more than one hour, to 
be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposirg the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to 
or disagreed to. 

“(g) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
tu any other resolution with respect to the 
same sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

“(h) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, it is at any time 
thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution. The motion is highly privi- 
leged and is not debatable. An amendment 
to the motion is not in order, and it is not 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 

“(i) Debate on the resolution is limited to 
not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further 
to limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

“(j) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to a sale, credit sale, or guaranty, and 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, are decided without debate. 

“(k) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty are decided with- 
out debate.” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I shall 
just read a brief explanation of the 
amendment. It deals with the question of 
requiring an opportunity for Congress 
to debate and discuss any military sales 
in an amount of $25 million for any single 
sale to any country, or cumulative sales 
of over $50 million in 1 year. 

The U.S. Government sells vast sums 
of military arms to nations worldwide 
without regard for congressional or pub- 
lic opinion. The Department of Defense 
is consulted. The manufacturers of mili- 
tary arms and the providers of military 
services are consulted. But Congress is 
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hardly informed of these transactions, 
much less consulted as to their propriety. 

As it stands now, the executive branch 
of the Government simply presents Con- 
gress and the public with accomplished 
facts. We sometimes learn about U.S. 
arms transactions with foreign nations 
only because of the: diligent efforts of 
the press. 

There is at present no practicable 
statutory requirement for reporting to 
Congress. There is no legislative proce- 
dure to exert overall control over these 
arms deals before they are finalized. And 
there is no way to exert effective over- 
sight authority and monitor the impact 
of these deals after they are negotiated. 

Recently, for example, the newspapers 
have carried reports of planned arms 
sales to Latin America and to several 
Persian Gulf nations—Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, and Kuwait. 

In fact, it is difficult these days to open 
the newspapers without coming across 
unexpected reports of another U.S. multi- 
million-dollar arms deal with another 
small nation somewhere. 

Iran has contracted to buy $2 billion 
worth of U.S. arms in this fiseal year 
alone. We have agreed to sell Saudi 
Arabia a million dollar’s worth including 
F4 Phantom jets, America’s most ad- 
vanced fighter bomber. 

Kuwait, a tiny nation with just 800,000 
population and an army of 17,000, has 
signed up for close to $600 million for 
American arms and services, including 
U.S. tanks, planes, antiaircraft missiles, 
and helicopters. Even they are negotiat- 
ing for F-4’s. 

And other lower Gulf states—Bahrein, 
for example—are in line to receive arms. 

In Latin America, President Nixon au- 
thorized sale of F-5E international fight- 
ers to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
and Venezuela, ending in one sweep a 
5-year ban on sale of sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment such as jet aircraft to 
underdeveloped countries. There is not 
yet a formal agreement, but the Brazil- 
ians are talking about 48 F—5’s at about 
$2.5 million apiece. 

Perhaps these transactions—in the 
Persian Gulf, in Latin America, any- 
where—have merit. Perhaps they do not. 
Without debating the merits of these 
sales, it seems to me that they represent 
such a qualitative change in our involve- 
ment in the Persian Gulf area and such 
a significant turn in our Latin American 
relations, that Congress must be afforded 
the opportunity to deliberate on these 
matters as well as on all other military 
sales agreements entered into by the 
US. Government. 

It is ironic that the American public 
learned of these new cCeals in the Persian 
Gulf only after the American media 
picked up an Agence France-Presse re- 
port and pressed the State Department 
spokesman to officially confirm the fact 
that we have an agreement in principle 
to sell Phantoms to Saudi Arabia and 
that we are negotiating a giant deal for 
arms to Kuwait. So, too, the American 
public only learned about the negotia- 
tions for sale of jets to Brazil from a 
report originating from Brazil. 

The executive branch involves the 
United States in military situations 
throughout the world without congres- 
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sional and public debate or discussion. 
The sums here are vast. For 1972—the 
most recent figures available on foreign 
military sales credit and cash—show a 
total of $3.46 million. The figures for 
1973 and 1974 may very well be much 
higher. 

These military sales constitute major 
foreign policy decisions which involve the 
United States in military activities with- 
out. sufficient deliberation. This has 
gotten us into trouble in the past and 
could easily do so again. 

These matters require serious delibera- 
tion by the Congress and should not be 
left excl-:sively to the executive branch. 

If Congress is serious about reasserting 
congressional partcipation in foreign af- 
fairs and exercising its full responsibility 
in the formulation of American foreign 
policy, reviewing foreign military sales is 
a good place to start. 

This amendment to the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales and Assistance Act would give 
Congress the opportunity to consider— 
and if necessary, reject—foreign military 
sales according to prescribed conditions. 

The proposal requires the President to 
report to both Houses of Congress his 
military sales plans when any single deal 
for cash or credit to any one country 
amounts to over $25 million. If, after 30 
days from the time the President makes 
his report, neither House objects, the 
sale will be permitted. Agreements with 
one country with a cumulative value of 
over $50 million in 1 year will also be 
subject to this procedure for congres- 
sional deliberation. 

This legislative approach has several 
important historical precedents. The 
Reorganization Act—Chapter 9 of title 5, 
United States Code—uses this procedure 
for congressional approval of reorganiza- 
tion plans of the executive branch. Con- 
gressional approval of Presidential plans 
to increase pay for executive level em- 
ployees, Members of Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and the Cabinet is similarly 
provided for in title 2, United States 
Code, section 359. Moreover, when the 
President sends Congress an alternative 
pay plan for Federal employees, the Re- 
organization Act concept is also embodied 
in that legislation, title 5, United States 
Code, section 5305. 

In closing, let me reemphasize the im- 
portance of these foreign military sales. 
The Foreign Relations Committee in its 
report on S. 1443, estimates that our 
foreign military sales will rise from $3,462 
millon in 1972 to $3,830 million in fiscal 
year 1973 and $4,688 million in 1974. As 
of fiscal year 1972 we were selling arms 
to 68 nations worldwide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators be added 
as cosponsors of this amendment. 

Senators CRANSTON, HUGHES, 
GOVERN, PELL, and HATHAWAY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAN- 
NIN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What provision is 
made if Congress is not in session? 

Mr. NELSON. It provides that it shall 
be before Congress for 30 days. Any re- 
cess period, such as a 3-day recess, does 


Mc- 
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not count; and in tabulating the 30 days, 
if Congress adjourns, the days are not 
counted until Congress returns. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, if 
they made a decision—say Congress re- 
cessed in December, which we will prob- 
ably do this year—then they would have 
to wait until we got back. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So the sales would 
be suspended, in effect, from this pro- 
cedure, when we are in recess or in ad- 
journment. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. We 
would not count the days of the recess 
or the adjournment, that is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I ask a ques- 
tion along the lines that the Senator has 
asked. The customary way of making 
the sales is, really, to negotiate contracts. 
They would be prospective. We are not 
thinking about the sale of arms out of a 
store. We do not sell airplanes or that 
type of thing off the shelf. So the 30 
days would not be a serious interference 
with normal procedures in getting these 
large contracts. 

For example, in Saudi Arabia, there 
has been talk about it, and I do not think 
it has been finalized yet, but there has 
been in the neighborhood of $500 mil- 
lion mentioned and that will be over a 
period of 4 or 5 years, probably. On 
planes, like the F—4, which cost $2 or 
$3 million each, it takes quite awhile 
for the contract to be implemented. So I 
should think the point the Senator 
makes about the 30 days would not be 
a serious interference with what is now 
the customary practice in the way of 
sales. Is that contrary to the Senator’s 
thinking? 

Mr. NELSON. No. I would not think 
it would make much difference one way 
or the other. None of these agreements 
are concluded in a period of 30 days 
anyway. 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. They involve ma- 
teriel and implements of war that take a 
considerable time to make the contract 
and—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Deliveries do, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. They are all 
stretched out. I do not see that there 
would be any serious interference with 
the normal procedures which are being 
followed now. 

Mr. NELSON. Once the agreement is 
made between the United States and an- 
other country, then, as I understand it, 
the United States negotiates with the 
manufacturer on behalf of the purchas- 
ing country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. Then they have to wait 
for what comes off the production line, 
and then they have to wait for shipment 
to that country. Sales of that kind may 
take many months or years. As the Sena- 
tor suggests, some of the agreements ex- 
tend over 4- or 5-year periods. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have another 
question: This amendment does not ap- 
ply to planes or instruments of war al- 
ready in the pipeline or in the process 
of being completed; it applies to prospec- 
tive agreements or to any new agree- 
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ments or contracts made; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) No. 253. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gra- 
veL), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHes), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bipen) , the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HASKELL), and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHeEs) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McCrure) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marnas) and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HeLms) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 225 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 
Abourezk Hartke 
Bayh Hatfield 
Bible Hathaway 
Brooke Huddleston 
Burdick Humphrey 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Case 


Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Hart 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 


So Mr. Netson’s amendment (No. 253) 
was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call up 
the amendment that I send to the desk 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 31, strike out line 24 and all that 
follows through and including line 3 on page 
82 and insert in .ieu ther2of: 

“Sec. 2702 (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
this chapter not to exceed $125,000,000, of 
which not less than $50,000,000 shall be avail- 
ablo solely for Israel.” 


Mr. MAMSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes this evening. I 
would ask the distingiushed acting Re- 
publican leader if he would consider the 
possibility of a unanimous-consent 


agreement, under the regular procedure, 
by means of which on the McGee-Javits 
amendment, which is now pending, 
which is to begin at *he conclusion of the 
recognition of the two leaders tomorrow, 


there vould be a time limitation of 2 
hours, the time to be equally divided 
between the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
M7GeeE) and the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT), the 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I respond 
by saying: Subject to the satisfaction of 
the Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS), 
if it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The distinguished major- 
ity leader said there would be no further 
votes tonight. May I pose the inquiry as 
to what the situation would be if some 
Senator moves to reconsider the vote by 
which the Nelson amendment was agreed 
to? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The majority leader 
would be proved a liar. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama would not went that to happen. 
He thinks he could not carry that bur- 
den of proof against the distingiushed 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam not so certain, 

Mr. ALLEN. Could there be an agree- 
ment that such a vote will be taken to- 
morrow? What would the wishes of the 
majority leader be? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand the 
rules, as long as there has been no mo- 
tion to reconsider, the matter is still 
open, 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, the matter is still 
open, but my point is that the Senator 
from Montana has already said there 
would be no further votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tonight. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. But it may be that 
the motion would be made tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that the majority leader 
does not think there will be any more 
votes tonight. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
about the agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to reconsider is not in order while an 
amendment is pending. An amendment 
is now pending, so a motion to recon- 
sider could not be made until that 
amendment was disposed of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
wish at this time to reconsider the vote 
by which the Nelson amendment was 
agreed to? 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be willing 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming to 
withdraw his amendment temporarily, 
if the Senator knows someone on the 
right side who wants to and who is pre- 
pared to make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ALLEN. Only 87 Senators voted on 
the amendment. It might be that some 
Senator who did not vote or come to the 
Chamber, or some Senator who voted 
with the prevailing side, would like to 
see the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to, reconsidered. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, the Senator 
from Alabama feels, might wish to make 
that motion. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. We are going to recess 
tonight. Therefore, when we meet to- 
morrow we will be continuing this leg- 
islative day, and a motion to recommit 
would be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would be in order 
whether we recessed or adjourned, for 
that matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It just means that 
it would not be in order at that time, so 
long as the McGee-Javits amendment is 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In an- 
swer to the parliamentary inquiry, 
whether there is a recess or adjourn- 
ment the motion to reconsider is not in 
order so long as the amendment is pend- 
ing. 

Mr. TOWER. But it would be in order 
at any time during the consideration of 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After 
consideration of the McGee amendment 
and when no other amendment is pend- 
ing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the McGee- 
Javits amendment—First, do we have 
the agreement on the time limitation 
on the McGee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has not been a motion. Is that in the 
form of a motion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Has the unan- 
imous consent proposed by the Sena- 
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tor from Montana vis-a-vis the Javits- 
McGee amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. NELSON. I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, in view of the 
interest shown by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama, that the pending 
amendment be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair correctly understand the parlia- 
mentary situation. Did the Senator from 
Montana move for the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought the Chair 
ruled that the unanimous-consent re- 
quest had been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. If 
that motion is made—is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the Mc- 
Gee-Javits amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the McGee- 
Javits amendment be laid aside tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. NELSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion for 
unanimous consent on the debate limita- 
tion of 2 hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I thought that three 
times I had been assured by the Chair 
that the unanimous-consent request set- 
ting a time limitation on the McGee- 
Javit amendment had been agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana inquired of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan if those limitations 
would be correct, and the Senator from 
Michigan related that he understood the 
Senator from New York had no objec- 
tion. But the motion was not made and 
we did not have that unanimous consent, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
Chair means the unanimous-consent re- 
quest—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had made the 
unanimous-consent request, but I guess 
the Chair had not acted on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The pending busi- 
ness is the McGee-Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
the unanimous-consent motion is recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
the Senator from Alabama—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object, unless the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin will 
agree that the amendment may be laid 
aside temporarily. 

If I make an objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming can withdraw his 
amendment on his own initiative. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. He 
could, if he wanted to. 

Mr. President, what is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the McGee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President——- 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
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for the yeas and nays on the McGee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now I will take my 
seat. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wanted to 
inquire into the parliamentary situation. 
I find myself caught in a situation I 
know not what about. Is it possible for 
me to withdraw my amendment for the 
time being under the rules of the Sen- 
ate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now that 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, it 
would take unanimous consent. 

Mr. McGEE. I ask unanimous consent 
that it might be withdrawn. 

Mr. NELSON. I object. 

Mr. McGEE. I simply was demanding 
equal time with the majority leader in 
seeing that we got the same ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama, in view 
of the situation which has developed, 
about which evidently nothing can be 
done this evening, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a 2-hour limitation on 
the pending amendment, the time to be 
equally divided between the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) 
and the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas, manager of the bill (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—we should make provision, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished majority leader, 
in the event there is an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a limi- 
tation of 30 minutes on any amendment 
to an amendment, 15 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I may inquire of the majority 
l-ader—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will excuse the Chair, is the 
agreement to go into effect in the morn- 
ing? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the morning, 
after the conclusion of the time allotted 
to the joint leadership and any morning 
business that might ensue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama suggested that some 
Senator was missing who would vote the 
other way, and I think I know of a couple 
of Senators who are also missing. It 
seems to me that all Senators should 
have an opportunity to look at the vote 
and look over what was said. I have ob- 
jected to setting aside the McGee-Javits 
amendment. I do not mind staying here 
late in the evening, but are there any 
assurances that no unanimous consent 
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will be asked by either side to vote later 
on? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not as far as the 
McGee amendment is concerned, be- 
cause, while the amendment has been 
laid before the Senate, the time on it will 
not begin running until sometime around 
10:15 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. NELSON. About the only way I can 
protect my rights is to have a quorum 
call at about 7 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I think it is 
understood, and I trust the judgment and 
the word of all Senators, spoken or un- 
spoken, that there will be no further 
votes tonight. I have to be careful what 
I say. For the time being, we will let it 
go at that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSPIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin might agree to a 
time certain to vote tomorrow on the 
motion tc reconsider? 

Mr. NELSON. I would have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Because then it can 
be made at some definite time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the distinguished Republican leader will 
yield, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on reconsideration of the vote on 
the Nelson amendment occur immedi- 
ately after the vote on the McGee- 
Javits amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, provided 
there is such a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Perhaps under those 
conditions the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would allow the motion to be made. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection 
to a motion being made, on the agree- 
ment that the vote follow immediately 
after the McGee-Javits amendment 
vote. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I make 
such a motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presidert, I 
ask unanimous consent that the McGee 
amendment be laid aside temporarily 
eri the purpose of making such a mo- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now I ask unani- 
mous consent, it the Senator from North 
Carolina will pardon me—and he un- 
derstands the situation—that immedi- 
ately after the vote on the McGee- 
Javits amendment there be a vote on 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Nelson amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I make 


that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to reconsider is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
that motion, I +.sk for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 
AMENDMENTS OF 1973 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
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guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) be recognized at this time; 
and if he is recognized, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 227, S. 896. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 896) to amend the Educaticn of 
the Handicapped Act, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with amend- 
ments on page 3, beginning in line 1, 
insert: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 604(b) of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The Advisory Committee shall con- 
tinue to exist until July 1, 1976.”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purposes of this section $100,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years.”. 


On page 3, beginning with line 13, 
insert 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 611(a) of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act is amended by in- 
serting before the period the following: “in 
order to provide full educational opportunity 
to all handicapped children.”. 


On page 3, beginning in line 17, strike 
out “Sec. 3(a)” and insert “(b)”; in line 
21, strike out “$300,000,000” and insert 
“$65,000,000”; at the end of line 22, strike 
out “$400,000,000” and insert “$80,000,- 
000”; and in line 24, strike out “$500,- 
000,000” and insert “$1C0,000,000". 

On page 4, at the of line 1, 
strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; and 
beginning in line 4, insert: 

ADDITIONAL STATE PLAN REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 612(a)(2) of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act is 
amended by striking out “$200,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$300,000”. 

(2) Section 612(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(8) Effective after June 30, 1973, no State 
shall, in any fiscal year, be required to ex- 
pend amounts allotted pursuant to this sec- 
tion to carry out the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of section 613(b) unless that State re- 
ceives an amount greater than the amount 
allotted to that State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973.”. 

(b) Section 613(a)(1) of such Act fs 
amended by striking out “$100,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$200,000”. 

(c) (1) Section 613 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) of such section, and all references there- 
to, as subsections (c), (d), and (e), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following: 

“(b) (1) Any State which desires to receive 
@ grant under this part for any fiscal year 
beginning after June 30, 1975, shall submit 
to the Commissioner for approval by Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, through its State educational 
agency an amendment to the State plan re- 
quired under subsection (a), setting forth 
in detail the policies and procedures which 
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the State will undertake in order to assure 
that— 

“(A) all children residing in the State who 
are handicapped regardless of the severity of 
their handicap and who are in need of special 
education and related services are identified, 
located, and evaluated, including a practical 
method of determining which children are 
currently receiving needed special eiucation 
and related services and which children are 
not currently receiving needed special educa- 
tion and related services; 

“(B) the policies and procedures will be 
established in accordance with detailed cri- 
terla prescribed by the Commissioner to pro- 
tect the confidentiality of such data and in- 
formation by the State; 

“(C) there is established (i) a goal of pro- 
viding full educational opportunity to all 
handicapped children, (il) a detailed time- 
table for accomplishing such a goal, and (iii) 
.& description of the kind and number of fa- 
cilities, personnel, and services necessary 
throughout the State to meet such a goal; 
and 

“(D) the amendment submitted by the 
State pursuant to this subsection shall be 
available to parents and other members of 
the general public at least thirty days prior 
to the date of submission of the amendment 
to the Commissioner. 


For the purpose of this part, any amend- 
ment to the State plan required by this sub- 
section and approved by the Commissioner 
shall be considered, after June 30, 1975, as 
& required portion of the State plan. 

“(2) The requirement of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall not be effective with 
respect to any fiscal year in which the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allottea to the States 
for this part for that fiscal year is less than 
$45,000,000.”’. 

(2) Section 613(e)(1) of such Act (as re- 
designated by this section) is amended by 
striking out “subsection (c)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (d)”. 


(d) The amendmert made by subsections 
(a) (1) and (b) of this section shall be ef- 
fective in any fistal year or which the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allotted to the States 
for that fiscal year for carryirg out part B 
of the’ Education of the Handicapped Act 
is $45,000,000 or more. 


On page 6, in line 21, after “SEC.” in- 
sert “6”; and at the end of line 25, strike 
out “$75,000,000” and insert ‘$3'7,000,- 
000”. 

On page 7, at the end of line 1, strike 
“$90,000,000” and insert “$53,000,000”; 
i line 3, strike out “$110,000,000” and 
insert “$70,000,000”; at the beginning of 
line 9, after “SEC.” strike out “5” and in- 
sert “7”; at the beginning line 12, strike 
out “$103,000,000” anc insert ‘$40,500,- 
000”; in line 13, strike out “$110,000,- 
000’ and insert “$45,000,000”; at the 
end of line 14, strike out “$115,000,000” 
and inser’. “$50,500,000”; in line 20, after 
“SEC.” strike out “6” and insert “8”; 
and in line 24, strike out “$50,000,000” 
and insert “$10,000,000”. 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 1, 
strike out “$55,000,000” and insert “$14,- 
000,000”; in line 2, strike out “$60,000,- 
000” and insert “$18,000,000”; in line 8, 
after “SEC.” strike out “7” and insert 
“9”: at the end of line 12, strike out “by 
striking out ‘$20,000,000’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$35,000,000.’ ” and insert 
to reac as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Src. 654. For the purposes of carrying out 
this part there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $15,000,000 for 
the fiscai year ending June 30, 1974, $18,000,- 
0°09 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and $22,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1976, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year thereafter.”. 


On page 9, in line 2, after “SEC.” 
strike out “8” and insert “10”; in line 6, 
strike out “$35,000,000” and insert “$5,- 
000,000”; in line 7, strike out “$40,000- 
000” and insert “$7,500,000”; in line 8, 
strike out “45,000,000” and insert “$15,- 
000,000"; and beginning in line 13, in- 
sert— 

AMENDMENT TO VEIERANS-COST-OF-INSTRUC- 
TION PAYMENTS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


Sec. 11. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 420 
(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(A)” before “110”; and 

(2) inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “or (B) 10 per centum 
of the total number of undergraduate stu- 
dents in attendance at such institution dur- 
ing such academic year”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and with respect to all ap- 
propriations available for obligation under 
such section 420 on such date. 


IMPACT AID PAYMENTS IN AREAS EXPERIENCING 
DECREASES IN, OR CESSATION OF, FEDERAL AC- 
TIVITIES 


Sec. 12. In the case of any local educa- 
tional agency which experiences a decrease 
in the number of children determined by the 
Commissioner of Education under section 3 
of the Act of September 1950 (Public Law 
874, Eighty-first Congress) of 10 per centum 
or mere of such number— 

(1) during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, cr the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975; 
or 

(2) during the period beginning July 1, 
1973, and ending June 30, 1975; 
as the result of a decreace in, or cessation of, 
Federal activities affecting military instal- 
lations in the United States announced after 
April 16, 1973, the amount to which such 
agency shall be entitled under such Act, as 
computed under section 3(c) of such Act, for 
any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1978, 
shall not be less than 90 per centum of the 
amount to which that agency was entitled 
during the preceding fiscal year. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Education of the 
Handicapped Amendments of 1973". 


BUREAU FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 603 of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act is amended by in- 
serting “(a)” after “Sec, 603.” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) (1) The bureau established under sub- 
section (a) shall be headed by an Associate 
Commissioner of Educaticn who shall be 
appointed by the Commissioner and who 
shall report directly to. the Commissioner, 
be compensated at the rate specified for, 
and placed in, grade 17 of the General Sched- 
ule set forth in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. : 

“(2) In addition to such Associate Com- 
missioner, there shall be placed in such bu- 
reau four positions for persons to assist the 
Associate Commissioner in carrying out his 
duties, and such positions shall be placed 
in grade 16 of the General Schedule set forth 
in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code.” 

(b) (1) The positions created by subsec- 
tion (b) of section 603 of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act shall be in addition 
to the number of positions placed in the 
appzopriate grades under section 5108 of title 
5, United States Code, and such positions 
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shall be in addition to, and without prej- 
udice against, the number of positions other- 
wise placed in the Office of Education under 
such section 5108 or under other law. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective upon the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 604(b) of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act i; amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
n:w sentence: “The Adviscry Committee 
shall continue to exist until July 1, 1976.”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of this section 
$100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years."’. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 611(a) of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act is amended 
by inserting before the period the follow- 
ing: “in order to provide full educational 
opportunity to all handicapped children.”. 

(b) Su section (b) of section 611 of the 
Education of the Hardicapped Act is 
amended “o read as follows: 

“(b) For th? purpose of making grants 
under this part, there are authcrized to b2 
aprropriated $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year cnding June 30, 1975, and $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective and shall be 
deemed to have be:n enacted on July 1, 
1973. 


ADDITIONAL STATE PLAN REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 612(a)(2) of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act is 
amended by striking out “$200,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$300,000.” 

(2) Section 612(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) Effective after June 30, 1973, no State 
shall, in any fiscal year, be requir d to ex- 
pend allotments allotted pursuant to this 
section to carry out the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of section 613(b) unless that 
State receives an amount greater than the 
amcunxt allotted to that State for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973.”’. 

(b) Section 613(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$100,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “200,000”. 

(c) (1) Section 613 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) of such section, and all references there- 
to; as subscctions (c), (d), and (e), re- 
spectively, and by inserting after subsection 
(a) the following: 

“(b)(1) ^ny State which desires to re- 
ceive a grant under this part for any fiscal 
year beginning after June 30, 1975, shall 
submit to the Commissioner for approval by 
December 31, 1974, through its State edu- 
cational agency an amendment to the State 
plan required under subsection (a), set- 
ting forth in detail the policies and pro- 
cedures which the Stata will undertake in 
order to assure that— 

“(A)-all children residing in the State who 
are handicapped regardless of the severity of 
their handicap and who are in need of spe- 
cial education and related services are iden- 
tified, located, and evaluated, including a 
practical method of determining which chil- 
dren are currently receiving needed special 
education and related services and which 
children are not currently receiving needed 
special education and related services; 

“(B) the policies and procedures will be 
established in accordance with detailed cri- 
teria prescribed by the Commissioner to pro- 
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tect the confidentiality of such data and 
information by the State; 

“(C) there is established (i) a goal of pro- 
viding full educational opportunity to all 
handicapped children, (ii) a detailed time- 
table for accomplishing such a goal, and (iii) 
a description of the kind and number of 
facilities, personnel, and services necessary 
throughout the State to meet such a goal; 
and 

“(D) the amendment submitted by the 
State pursuant to this subsection shall be 
available to parents and other members of 
the general public at least thirty days prior 
to the date of submission of the amendment 
to the Commissioner. 


For the purpose of this part, any amendment 
to the State plan required by this subsection 
and approved by the Commissioner shall be 
considered, after June 30, 1975, as a required 
Portion of the State plan. 

“(2) The requirement of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not be effective with 
respect to any fiscal year in which the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allotted to the States for 
this part for that fiscal year is less than 
$45,000,000.”". 

(2) Section 613(e)(1) of such Act (as re- 
designated by this section) is amende* by 
striking out “subsection (c)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsection (d)”. 

(d) the amendment made by subsections 
(a) (1) and (b) of this section shall be effec- 
tive in any fiscal year for which the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allotted to thə States 
for that fiscal year for carrying out part B 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act is 
$45,000,000 or more. 

CENTERS AND SERVICES 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 626 of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 626. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 


priated $37,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, $53,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and $70,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 1976.". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on July 1, 
1973. 

PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 636 of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act is amended by strik- 
ing out that part thereof which follows “this 
part”, and inserting in lieu thereof “$40,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
$45,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, and $50,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976.”. 

(b) Tbe amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted July 1, 1973. 


RESEARCH 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 644 of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 644. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974, $14,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and $18,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on July 1, 
1973. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 


Sec. 9. (a) (1) That part of section 652(b) 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
which precedes clause (1) is amended by 
insert'ng “(either directly or by grants or 
contracts)” after “authorized”. 

(2) Section 654 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec, 654. For the purposes of carrying out 
this part there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $18,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $22,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year thereafter.”’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on, July 1973. 

SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Sec. 10, (a) Section 661(c) of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act is amended by 
striking out “$12,000,000” and all that fol- 
lows down to but not including the period 
at the end of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $7,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on, July 1, 
1973. 


AMEN MENT TO VETERANS-COST-OF INSTRUC- 


TION PAYMENTS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT 


Sec. 11. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 420 
(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, is amende’i by— 

(1) inserting “(A)” before “110”; and 

(2) inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “or (B) 10 per centum 
of the total number of undergraduate stu- 
dents in attendance at such institution dur- 
ing such academic year”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and with respect to all 
appropriations available for obligation under 
such section 420 on such date. 

IMPACT AID PAYMENTS IN AREAS EXPERIENCING 
DECREASES IN, OR CESSATION OF, FEDERAL AC- 
TIVITIES 
Sec. 12. In the case of any local educa- 

tional agency which experiences a decrease 

in the number of children determined by the 

Commissioner of Education under section 3 

of the Act of September 1950 (Public Law 

871, Eighty-first Congress) of 10 per centum 

or more of such number— 

(1) during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975; 
or 

(2) during the period beginning July 1, 
1973, and ending June 30, 1975; 
as the result of a decrease in, or cessation of, 
Federal activities affecting military installa- 
tions in the United States announced after 
April 16, 1973, the amount to which such 
agency shall be entitled under such Act, as 
computed under section 3(c) of such Act, 
for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1978, shall not be less than 90 per centum of 
the amount to which that agency was en- 
titled during the preceding fiscal year, 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that staff members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare be permitted in the Chamber 
during consideration of this measure—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
will the Senator identify the staff 
members? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I am going to. 
Patria Forsythe, Anne Hocutt, Roy Mil- 
lenson, Michael Francis, Jonathan 
Steinberg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this is 
important legislation, even though it 
comes toward the end of the day. We 
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seex to extend, through this bill, the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 

I am gratified that standing with me 
in the Chamber at this time is the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), who 
is the ranking Republican member of our 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped. He 
has knowledge of this legislation, its im- 
portance, and he may wish to be heard. 

It is a privilege to present to the Sen- 
ate S. 896, which wiil continue programs 
under the Education of Handicapped Act, 
for 3 years. This legislation reauthorizes 
vital programs for handicapped children 
and youth, presently being administered 
in the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, I am pleased that this measure has 
received the unanimous support of the 
members of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Since January of 1967, a small invest- 
ment of funds has caused the ferment 
which has produced and developed a 
variety of programs to provide suppor- 
tive services to aid the education of 
handicapped children. These programs 
include support for training professional 
personnel, specific research funds, in- 
structional media, demonstrations, ex- 
emplary projects and grants-in-aid to 
States to assist them in the development 
of their priorities to improve educational 
servizes to handicapped children. The 
Bureau itself has demonstrated the ad- 
vantage of having all the legislation re- 
lated to the education of the handi- 
capped administered in one place in the 
Office of Education. It is the advantage 
of program coordination—the ability to 
focus efforts on the particular problems 
of education for these children. The Bu- 
reau of Education for the handicapred 
makes it possible to coordinate the funds 
for the important components (research, 
training, and service), to be organized 
under one authority rather than scat- 
tered throughout the various agencies in 
the Office of Education. 

The Subcommittee on the Handi- 
capped which I am privileged to civair, 
conducted 3 full days of hearin’‘s—March 
20, 21, and 23. The more than 40 wit- 
nesses came from every walk of life, in- 
cluding parents, handicapped persons, 
representatives of major professional and 
volunteer organizations, miovie; televis- 
ion and sports world figures, students, 
State representatives, State directors of 
special education programs, former Offic? 
of Education officials, university and 
school faculty members. All agree that 
their experience with the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped and its 
programs had been one that produced 
positive results. The witnesses stressed 
the importance of the leader-hip and 
technical assistance they received from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped. 

During the field hearings on S. 6 “the 
education of all handicapped children 
act” introduced by Senator WILLIAMS, 
the able chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, wit- 
nesses related how important it was to 
have a focal point in the U.S. Office of 
Education. It is quite clear that efforts of 
the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped are directed toward the break- 
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ing down of the traditional redtape and 
jurisdictional barriers of institutions, 
and the direction of the programs are 
designed with the handicapped child as 
the center of all activities. The ad- 
ministration in the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped have made possible 
a cooperative and coordinated venture 
with all Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate agencies, services to handicapped 
children and youth. After carefully 
studying documentation of the cost ef- 
fectiveness of these programs as well as 
the services achieved I am convinced 
that this is the most economical way to 
provide the supportive resources to our 
handicapped children. 

You will note that our committee made 
@ sincere effort to keep our authoriza- 
tions realistic. The figures for fiseal year 
1974 are $425 million less than tizose 
originally proposed in S. 896; for fiscal 
year 1975 they are $512 milion less; and 
for fiscal year 1976 they are $589,500,000 
less. Overall, the authorization figures in 
the reported bill are $1,527 million less 
than in S. 896 as imtroduced. 

It should be further noted that the au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1974 is actually 
$313,500,000 less than the existing fiscal 
year 1973 authorization of $4835 million. 
What we have done is attempted to 
match the authorizations to the antici- 
pated appropriations. 

There are seven parts to this legisla- 
tion which authorize the continuation of: 

First. The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped and a National Advisory 
Committee on Handicapped Children and 
Youth. 

Second. Grants to the States and out- 
lying areas to assist them in initiating, 
expanding and improving programs for 
the education of the handicapped. Ad- 
ditionally, States are now required to 
submit. to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for approval a plan setting forth in 
detail the policies and procedures for the 
identification, diagnosis, and evaluation 
of all handicapped children residing 
within the State. 

Third. Grants for centers for deaf- 
blind chidren, experimental preschool 
and early education programs and re- 
gional resource centers for handicapped 
children. 

Fourth. Grants to institutions of 
higher education, junior and community 
colleges to assist in the recruitment and 
training of special education personnel as 
well as physical education personnel. 

Fifth. Grants and contracts to support 
research and demonstration projects re- 
lated to both special edueation and phy- 
sical education. 

Sixth. Authorize the National Center 
on Educational Media and Materials for 
the Handicapped, which will serve as the 
centralized agency to coordinate all pro- 
grams of instructional media centers and 
captioned films, services. 

Seventh. Authorized special programs 
of identification and services to children 
with learning disabilities. 

In addition, during committee con- 
sideration, two amendments were adopt- 
ed to secure more equitable distribu- 
tion of veterans-cost-instruction grants 
under the Higher Education Act and to 
provide a more orderly phaseout of im- 
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pact aid (Public Law 874) for school 
districts whose payments will be reduced 
due to cutbacks on military installations. 

Mr. President, the problems affecting 
handicapped children must he solved. 
The pending measure, S. 896, has been 
carefully reviewea and it encompasses 
an essential program to continue the 
effort of Federal aid for the education of 
handicapped youth. I strongly urge ap- 
proval of this legislation and I hope that 
the vital programs it authorizes will be 
fully funded. Our Nation must insure 
that the handicapped child has access to 
his rightful share of America’s oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I join 
in the statement that has just been made 
by the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), who has been 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with such distinction 
this year. 

I have been privileged to serve under 
his leadership on the committee. I would 
like to be associated with what the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has just said. 

Mr. President, let me very briefly note 
that there are 7 million—1 million of pre- 
school age—deaf, blind, retarded, speech- 
impaired, motor-impaired, emotionally 
disturbed, or other health-impaired chil- 
dren in the United States who require 
special education programs. Although 
these children represent approximately 
10 percent of the school age population— 
a conservative estimate—and although 
the number of children receiving special 
help has grown from 2.1 million to nearly 
3 million in the past 5 years, current data 
indicates that less than 40 percent are re- 
ceiving an adequate education. 

It is the committee’s belief that good 
education programs are an investment 
rather than merely an expenditure of 
funds, for even the most. severely handi- 
capped child can be made less dependent 
through education. It costs taxpayers 
about $250,000 to support a totally de- 
pendent person over his lifetime in an 
institution. Given the opportunity, these 
children can become self-sufficent, pro- 
ductive members of society, rather than 
remaining dependent on society. There- 
fore, from both a humanitarian and an 
economic standpoint, it is obvious that 
an adequate education must be made 
available now for all handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Mr. President, it is for that reason 
that I and the other members of the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
have joined with the Senator from West 
Virginia in urging that the Senate pass 
S. 896, a bill to amend tħ- Education 
of the Handicapped Aet and to extend 
the program for 3 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, F am 
deeply interested in this program. I do 
want to thank the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia for his leadership 
and also want to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and the 
other members of the subcommittee and 
the full committee. However, I must say 
that I am deeply disturbed over the 
amounts that are contained in the bill 
I have some interest in this subject 
matter. 
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My wife served for several years on 
the President’s Committee for the Men- 
tally Retarded. Our family has done con- 
siderable work in the field of the educa- 
tion and training of the handicapped. It 
has been said that approximately 70 per- 
cent of the school age population are 
handicapped, whether brain injury, men- 
tal retardation, blind, deaf, emotional 
instability, or whatever the case may be. 
Yet, only about. 40 percent of those re- 
ceive what one would calk a good 
education. 

Despite that, Mr. President, the circuit 
courts have ruled, and it has not been 
upset by any Supreme Court ruling, that 
a hendicapped child is entitled to the 
same type of high quality education as a 
normal child. In fact, in decision after 
decision in Federal and State courts, this 
doctrine of full and equal educational 
opportunity has been established for all 
children, including the handicapped. 

I note that Congress, when it comes to 
dealing with the problems of the handi- 
capped, always finds some reason for not 
doing what it. should do. We have spent 
vast sums of money for the economically 
deprived. I support that endeavor. That is 
eovered in tithe I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. That is very 
good legislation, and the authorizations 
under that title are much needed. 

I have deep concern about the reduc- 
tions that have been recommended by 
the administration through the Office of 
Management and Budget relating to title 
I funds under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. I believe that it 
is being irresponsible to deny the funds 
that are needed for those who may be the 
children of the families of poverty, or, as 
we put, it, to deny funds for those that 
are deprived. There are those of us who 
think that deprivation can be more than 
economic. As a matter of fact, that may 
lend itself more readily to remedy than 
otherwise. 

A person with learning inabilities is 
deprived, and that deprivation is every 
bit as significant. That child suffers 
whether he comes from the poorest 
family in the Nation or from one of the 
richer families. Children who suffer 
learning disabilities or who suffer from 
cultural deprivation are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

This proposal of the Senate is directed 
toward those inadequacies and those 
limitations of the human mind and body, 
those who suffer from what we call physi- 
cal or mental handicap. This has been 
defined in specifics, such as those who are 
blind, deaf, have severe learning disabili- 
ties, or who are mentally retarded. They 
are the victims of mental illness, emo- 
tional instability, or any of the other 
specifics. 

I am simply pointing out that the 
time has come for Congress ta face up 
to the responsibility of helping those 
who really need the help. I happen to 
know that there are thousands and 
thousands of young people, children, 
and others who are not getting the spe- 
eial education that we talk about in this 
act or under the declaration of purpose 
as certified by Congress. I know that 
classrooms are being closed down in the 
field of special education because there 
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are not adequate funds to keep them 
open. I know that there has been a short- 
age of teachers specially trained for chil- 
dren who have severe learning disabili- 
ties. 

The bill before us, of course, provides 
for training centers, provides for funds 
for colleges to train the teachers who 
have the need of such training for the 
purposes of special education. I speak 
tonight at this late hour to make my 
voice heard here because as one Senator 
I am a little weary of our constantly 
worrying about whether we are going to 
appropriate or authorize too much money 
for this area of human need. 

There is no area of human need that is 
greater than this. Just as we learned in 
the Veterans’ Administration years ago 
that we could give specialized medical 
and psychiatric attention to those who 
were so-called mentaily ill, and thereby 
restore them to normal living and thus 
greatly reduce the cost of that medical 
care, I want to say once again that by 
special education for those who are 
physically or mentally handicapped, we 
not only can brighten the lives of the 
recipients of the education, but we can 
save the taxpayers millions of dollars. 
Indeed, we can see that many of these 
people who are today suffering from 
severe learning disabilities become 
skilled or semiskilled, can become suf- 
ficiently well educated to care for them- 
selves. 

But whatever may be the result of the 
educational experience, the individual 
who is called handicapped as defined in 
this proposed legislation deserves a full 
measure of justice—a full measure, not 
a teaspoon, not a cupful, but a full meas- 
ure. I notice that a number of these pro- 
posed authorizations which were made 
in the first place have been severely cut. 

For example, for personnel training, 
on page 7, the figure of $103 million has 
been reduced to $40.5 million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1974, the figure 
has been reduced from $110 million to 
$45.5 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and the figure of $115 
million has been reduced to $50.5 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976. Likewise, there are other areas in 
the bill in which there have been very 
substantial reductions of figures, such as 
for grants to States under section 4. 

For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this part, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $300 million, and the fig- 
ure has been reduced to $65 million for 
the year ending June 30, 1974. The figure 
was $400 million, and it has been reduced 
to $80 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, may 
I interrupt the Senator at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I concur, of course, 
with what the able Senator from Minne- 
sota is saying. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that our subcommittee developed 
a realistic measure—one that can and 
must be fully funded. I would point out 
that the administration requested for 
fiscal year 1973 under the grants to the 
States program only $37.5 million. So we 
are faced with a problem that the Sena- 
tor can understand. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator talk- 
ing about the action of the Office of 
Management and Budget? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, for 
fiscal year 1973, which is the year we 
are now in up until the date of June 30 
of this year, the amount has been re- 
duzed back to $37,500,000? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. The Congress 
authorized $220 million for the grants to 
the States program for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very glad that 
the Senator brings this to my attention, 
because I want the record to be very 
clear—unmistakably clear—that the 
Senator from West Virginia is one of 
the most kind, compassionate, and gen- 
erous men I have ever known. I know 
of his deep interest in education, par- 
ticularly in the care of the handicapped, 
the unemployed, the distressed, whatever 
group it may be, and my remarks were 
directec toward what I know are the 
pressures that have been brought to bear 
on this legislation. 

I was very much upset when the Presi- 
dent vetoed the act for the handicapped, 
and I spoke with considerable emotion in 
the Chamber. I only wish I had done a 
better job, because to me it was incon- 
ceivable that we should not have over- 
ridden that veto. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. But we have come 
back with another bill for a rehabilita- 
tion program. We are not stopping. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, the Senator was 
tenacious and persevering. He came back, 
I know that. I am simply saying that I 
deeply resent the administration's efforts 
to cut these funds. I know we face the 
possibility of veto, but I did not come 
back to the U.S. Senate to please the 
President or the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. One of the 
reasons I tried to get back to the Senate 
is this legislation right here, because I 
have visited literally dozens of schools 
in which the children were mentally re- 
tarded. I know a great deal about it. I 
have been into literally dozens of hos- 
pitals in which there are the handi- 
capped. This goes to my heart, my soul, 
and my purpose in life, and I am not 
going to quit talking about this kind of 
legislation until we do better. 

I know that this is a step in the right 
direction, and I know that this kind of 
legislation does not get even the atten- 
tion that a piece of military assistance 
legislation gets, but it is much more im- 
portant to this country than all the mili- 
tary assistance we are going to provide 
in the bill we have been working on this 
afternoon. As far as I am concerned, the 
Military Assistance Act is useless com- 
pared with this legislation. Therefore, of 
course, I am grateful that the committee 
has brought this legislation to us. 

But I want to say that I am not con- 
tent with the minimum amount of sup- 
port that we give. I believe we ought to 
go the extra mile. I think the country 
can afford it. When I read about the 
profits, when I read about the unbeliev- 
able prosperity that some people enjoy, 
I think that we can afford to take care 
of wha’ the Scriptures call “the least of 
these.” These are the people who need 
help more than anyone else. I know that 
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the poor need help. I am for it, and my 
record shows that. But if we really want 
to meet someone who is poor, meet a 
mentally retarded child. If we really 
want to see some anguish, see that child's 
family. Then, if we really want to break 
someone’s heart, see what it means to 
have a mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped child denied the chance for 
a decent education because the Govern- 
ment of the United States penny- 
pinches. 

We ought to be pouring the money into 
this program, because it works. This 
is a program that works. We are putting 
as much money into trying to prevent 
people from hijacking airplanes as we 
are to take care of handicapped children, 
and I want to get my priorities straight- 
ened out. 

I do not want my remarks to be in- 
terpreted, may I say with all the assur- 
ance I can. command, as criticism of 
either Senator here. I know the. limita- 
tions of what they are up against, but I 
refuse to shut up in the Senate about this 
issue, because, just as we have done many 
things here that it took a long time to 
get aone, I am going to keep at it until 
we break through this crust of indiffer- 
ence in the higher echeions of the Gov- 
ernment about the care of the physically 
and mentally handicapped. 

When I was Vice President of the 
United States, I attended every meeting 
that was directed toward this purpose. 
Today, we cannot find anyone else on the 
President’s Committee for the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped except a Sen- 
ator like my dear friend from West Vir- 
ginia and or our good friend from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD). But as the Vice 
President, I was there. I will tell you, Mr. 
President, that I have been fed up with 
what I consider to be executive indif- 
ference to this great need in- our 
country 

Of course I shall vote for the bill. I 
know that if we expand it and we go too 
far, we will go down the drain. I realize 
the art of the possible. I am a legisla- 
tor of many years’ experience. But I want 
to make the record clear once again to 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, to the Secretary of 
HEW, and to the President of the United 
States, that rather than telling a com- 
mittee of Congress to go slow, that Pres- 
ident, that Secretary, and that Director 
should, in the name of human decency 
and compassion, be telling Congress to 
move ahead with giant strides. 

Mr. President, that is what I am trying 
to do as one Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
would, never want the voice of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HumpnHrey) to be stilled. He has pledged 
to continue the crusade for justice to 
this segment of our population, and I 
deeply appreciate his commitment. 

Included in the measure is an amend- 
ment that will call for the identification, 
location, evaluation, and practical ways 
for determining which children are cur- 
rently receiving needed special educa- 
tion and related services, and which 
children are not currently receiving 
meeded special education and related 
services. The distinguished chairman of 
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our full committee, Senator WILLIAMS, 
offered this amendment in subcommit- 
tee, and it was unanimously accepted 
with enthusiasm by the members of both 
the Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
and our full committee. This provision 
will be a significant part of our efforts 
im the future to secure imcreased pro- 
gram funding to aid im the education 
of handicapped children. This is a goal 
toward which we must continue to strive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to make a 
technical correction in the bill. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 1, strike out “(a)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(b}". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 896) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 896 


An Act to amend the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Education of the Handi- 
capped Amendments of 1973”. 


BUREAU FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Src. 2. (a) Section 603 of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act is amended by insert- 
ing “(a)'™ after “Sec. 603." and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) (1) The bureau established under sud- 
section (a) shall 5e headed by an Associate 
Commissioner of Education who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner and who shall 
report directly to the Commissioner, be com- 
pensated at the rate specified for, and placed 
in, grade 17 of the General Schedule set forth 
in section 5332 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(2) In addition to such Associate Com- 
missioner, there shall be placed im su~h bu- 
reau four positions for persons to assi the 
Associate Commissioner in carrying out his 
duties, and such positions shall be placed in 
grade 16 of the General Schedule set forth 
im section 5332 of title 5, United States Code.” 

(b) (1) The positions createa by subsection 
(b) of section 603 of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act shall be in addition to the 
number of positions placed in the appro- 
priate grades under section 5108 of title 5, 
United States Code, and such positions shall 
be in addition to, and without prejudice 
against, the number of positions otherwise 
placed in the Office of Education under such 
section 5108 or under other law. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective upon the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

See. 3. (a) Section 604(b} of the Educa- 

tion of the Handicapped Act is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Advisory Committee shall 
continue to exist until July 1, 1976”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) There are anthorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of this section 
$100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years”. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 

Sec. 4. (a) Section tifa) of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act is amended by 
inserting before the period the following: 
“in order to provide full educational oppor- 
tunity to all handicapped children.”’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 611 of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
Qer this part, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $65,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $80,000,000 for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1975, and _ $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976." 

fe) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall become effeetive and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on July 1, 1973. 

ADDITIONAL STATE PLAN REQUIREMENT 

Sec. 5. (s)(1) Section 612(a)(2) of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “$200,000” and inserting 
im lieu thereof “$300,000’ 

(2) Section 612(a) of suck Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) Effective after June 30, 1973, no State 
shall, in any fiscal year, be required to ex- 
pend amounts allotted pursuant to this sec- 
tiom to carry out the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of section 613(b)} unless that State re- 
eeives an amount greater than the amount 
allotted to that State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973.”. 

(b) Section 613(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$100,000 and m- 
serting im Hew thereof $200,000", 

(c) (1) Section 613 of such Act is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b}, (c), and 
(ad) of such section, and all references there- 
to, as subsections (c), (d), and (e}, respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subsection (a) 
the following: 

“(b) (1) Any State which desires to recetve 
a grant under this part for any fiscal year be- 
ginning after June 30, 1975, shall submit to 
the Commissioner for approval by December 
31, 1974, through its State educational agency 
an amendment to the State plan required 
under subsection (a), setting forth im detail 
the policies and procedures whieh the State 
wilt undertake in order to assure that— 

“(A) all children residing in the State who 
are handicapped regardless of the severity of 
their handicap and who are Mm need of spe- 
etal education and related services are iden- 
tified, located, and evaluated, including a 
practical method of determining which chil- 
dren are currently receiving needed special 
education and related services and which 
children are not. currently receiving needed 
special education and related services; 

“(B) the policies and procedures will be 
established im accordance with detailed eri- 
teria prescribed by the Commissioner to pro- 
tect. the confidentiality of such data and 
information by the State, 

“(C) there is established (i) a goal of pro- 
viding full educational opportunity to all 
handicapped children, (ii) a detailed time- 
table for accomplishing such a goal, and (if!) 
a description of the kind and number of 
facilities, personnel, amd services necessary 
throughout the State to meet such a goal; 
and 

“(D) the amendment submitted by the 
State pursuant to this swbsection shall be 
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available to parents and other members of 
the general public at least thirty days prior 
to the date of submission of the amendment 
to the Commissioner. 

For the purpose of this part, any amendment 
to the State plan required by this subsection 
and approved by the Commissioner shall be 
considered, after June 30, 1975, as a required 
portion of the State plan, 

“(2) The requirement of paragraph (TI) of 
this subsection shall not be effective with re- 
spect to any fiscal year in which the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allotted to the States for 
this part for that fiscal year is less than 

(2) Section 613(e) (1) of such Act (as re- 
designated by this section) fs amended by 
striking out “subsection (¢)" and inserting 
in leu thereof “subsection (@)™. 

(a) The amendment made by subsections 
(a) (1) and (b) of this section shall be effec- 
tive in any fiseal year for whieh the aggre- 
gate of the amounts allotted to the States for 
that fiscal year for carrying out part B of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act is 
$45,000,000 or more. 

CENTERS AND SERVICES 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 626 of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act is. amended to read as 
follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 626. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $37,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, $53,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, $70,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976."". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on July 1, 1973. 

PERSONNEL. TRAINING: 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 636 of the Education of 
the Act is amended by striking 
out that part thereof which follows “this 
part", and inserting in lieu thereof “$40,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
$45,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $50,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976."". 

b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, amd shall be 
deemed to have been enacted July 1, 1973. 

RESEARCH 

Sec. 8. (a) Sectiom 644 of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act. is amended to read as 
follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 644. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, $14,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and $18,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976.'". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted om July I, 1973. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

Sec. 9. (a) (1) That part of sectiom 652 (b) 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act 
which precedes clause (1) ts amended by in- 
serting “(either directly or by grants or con- 
tracts)" after “authorized”. 

(2) Section 654 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


“Sec. 654. For the purposes of carrying out 
this part there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $18,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and 
$22,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1976, and for each succeeding fiscal year 
thereafter.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted om, July 1973. 
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SPECIPIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 661(c) of the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act is amended 
by striking out “$12,000,000" and all that 
follows down to but not including the period 
at the end of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘$5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, $7,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
and $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective, and shall be 
deemed to have been enacted on, July 1, 
1973. 

AMENDMENT TO VETERANS-COST-OP-INSTRUC- 
TION PAYMENTS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT 
Sec. 11. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 420 

(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 

amended, fs amended by— 

(1) inserting “(A)” before "110"; and 

(2) inserting before the period a comma 
and the following: “or (B) 10 per centum 
of the total number of undergraduate stu- 
dents in attendance at such Institution dur- 
ing such academic year”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be effective on the date of en- 
actment of this Act and with respect to all 
appropriations available for obligation wn- 
der such section 420 on such date. 

IMPACT AID PAYMENTS IN AREAS EXPERIENCING 
DECREASES IN, OR CESSATION OF, FEDERAL AC- 
TIVITIES 
Sec. 12. In the case of any local educa- 

tional agency which experiences a decrease 

in the number of children determined by 
the Commissioner of Education under sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of September 1950 (Public 

Law 874, Eighty-first Congress) of 10 per 

centum or more of such number— 

(1) during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975; 
or 

(2) during the period beginning July 1, 
1973, and ending June 30, 1975; 
as the result of a decrease in, or cessation 
of, Federal activities affecting military Mm- 
stallations In the United States announced 
after April 16, 1973, the amount to which 
such agency shall be entitled under such 
Act, as computed under section 3(c) of 
such Act, for any fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1978, shall not be less than 90 per 
centum of the amount to which that agency 
was entitled during the preceding fiscal year. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I move 
that. the vote bv which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. MY. President, at this 
point I express my gratitude to the able 
chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senator Wiiirams; the 
ranking minority of the full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
Javits; and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on the Handi- 
capped, Senator STAFFORD. These Sena- 
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tors haye worked lòng and hard hours on 
this legislation and are truly dedicated 
to the education and welfare of handi- 
capped individuals. 

I also thank the members of the Sub- 
committee on the Handicapped and the 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for their support of and 
enthusiasm for this bill. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS PROXMIRE, PERCY, AND 
ROBERT C. BYRD TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that tomorrow, 
after the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wiscorsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes; that he be followed by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes; and that he be followed by the 
junior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert C. Byrp) for not to exceed 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OP SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE ON WEDNES- 
DAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, after the orders previ- 
ously entered for the recognition of Sen- 
ators, the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RESUMPTION OF UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
the conclusion of the orders for the rec- 
ognition of Senators tomorrow, the Sen- 
ate resumes the consideration of the un- 
finished business, S. 1443. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM TOMOR- 
ROW TO 9 A.M. ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tomorrow, 
it stand in recess until 9 a.m. on Wed- 
nesday, June 27, 1973. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER TO HOLD A BILL 
AT DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
H.R, 8510, be held at the desk pending 
the report of the Senate companion bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the program for tomorrow is as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 am. 
After the two leaders or their designees 
have been recognized under the standing 
order, the following Senaters will be 
recognized, each for not to exceed 15 
minutes: Senators Proxmire and PERCY ; 
after which the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rozert C. Byrn) will be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 5 minutes. The 
Senate will then resume the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, S. 1443, 
Defense Articles Furnished to Foreign 
Countries. 

The pending question at that time will 
be on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), on which there is a limitation of 
2 hours. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the amendment, and it is hoped that 
the vote may occur by or before noon if 
time can be yielded back. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to 
that on the agreement for a limit of not 
to exceed 2 hours, it is conceivable the 
vote could come earlier than the 2 hours. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is 
correct, 

Senators are alerted to the fact that 
there will be several rollcall votes 
tomorrow. 


RECESS TO 10 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 6:08 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 25, 1973: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Philip K. Crowe, of Maryland, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Denmark. 


eee eS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 25, 1973 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
offered the following prayer: 


The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit—Romans 14:17. 


OCxXIX——1335—Part 17 


© Thou who art the Author of life and 
liberty and the Companion of our pilgrim 
way, we turn from the tumult of these 


trying times to the quiet shelter of Thy ' 


presence where we can be still and know 
that Thou art God. 


Through all the confusion of conflict- 
ing circumstances show us the path of 
Thy will for our troubled age and give 
us the courage to work on it. 

Strengthen us for the duties of this 
day and sustain us with Thy spirit that 
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we fail not man nor Thee. So may our 
hearts be steadfast, free from stress and 
strain, and filled with peace and power: 
For Thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory forever and ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 

title: 

H.R. 5157. An act to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to extend its geographi- 
cal coverage to contracts performed on Can- 
ton Island. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7200) entitled “An act to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act to revise 
certain eligibility conditions for annui- 
ties; to change the railroad retirement 
tax rates; and to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to improve the 
procedures pertaining to certain rate 
adjustments for carriers subject to part 
I of the act, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 5383. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard for the procure- 
ment of vessels and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments, to authorize 
appropriations for bridge alterations, to au- 
thorize for the Coast Guard an end year 
strength for active duty personnel, to author- 
ize for the Coast Guard average military stu- 
dent loads, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6330. An act to amend section 8 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959, relating 
to the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 8537. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to make permanent 
certain provisions of the Dependents Assist- 
ance Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7528) entitled “An act to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Moss, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Cannon, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
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and Mr, Curtis to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 795) entitled 
“An act to amend the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. PELL, Mr. NEL- 
son, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Javits, and Mr. Tart to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 9. An act to consent to the Interstate 
Environment Compact; 

S. 268. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, pursuant to guidelines estab- 
lished by the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, to make grants to assist the States to 
develop and implement State land use pro- 
grams and to coordinate land use planning 
in interstate areas; to coordinate Federal 
programs and policies which have land use 
impacts; to coordinate planning and man- 
agement of Federal lands and planning and 
management of adjacent non-Federal lands; 
to make grants to Indian tribes to assist 
them to develop and implement land use 
programs for reservation and other tribal 
lands; to encourage research on and train- 
ing in land use planning and management; 
and for other purposes; 

S. 433. An act to assure that the public 
is provided with an adequate quantity of safe 
drinking water, and for other purposes; 

S. 925. An act to establish a Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank, to provide for coordinated and 
more efficient financing of Federal and fed- 
erally assisted borrowings from the public, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1636. An act to amend the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972; 

S. 1994. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution relating to 
the taking of the 1974 Census of Agriculture. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON PUBLIC WORKS-AEC 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the public works for water and power 
development and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission appropriation bill for 1974. 

Mr. RHODES reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE IN LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. McFALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to announce that the nine bills from 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
originally scheduled for today will be 
called up tomorrow instead at the re- 
quest of the committee chairman. 

On tomorrow the reports on the bills 
will have been available for the required 
3 days. 


TRAGIC DEATH OF THE HONORABLE 
JAMES V. SMITH 


(Mr, STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to inform the House of the tragic 
and untimely death on Saturday last of 
our former colleague and friend, Hon. 
James V. Smith of Chickasha, Okla. 

Mr. Smith was killed as a result of an 
accident and fire that occurred in his 
wheatfield near Chickasha about 2:30 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

He served as a Member of the 90th 
Congress and then became Administra- 
tor of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, where he served with outstanding 
distinction until this year. The greatest 
achievements in the history of the FHA 
was made during his tenure as Admin- 
istrator. Upon his retirement earlier this 
year he was honored by a special order 
in the House in which a large number of 
Members who had served with him par- 
ticipated. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Belle Couch Smith; and three children, 
Jay, Sarah and Lee Ann, all of the home 
in Chickasha. 

Funeral services will be held Tuesday, 
June 26, at 1:30 p.m., in the Central 
Church of Christ in Chickasha. 

My wife joins me in extending con- 
dolences to the family, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO LA- 
BOR-HEW APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
when we consider the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation bill I expect to offer a pack- 
age of amendments that would have the 
effect of reducing the overall expenditure 
level in the bill by some $631 million. 

The overall bill covers approximately 
370 individual line items, but my amend- 
ment will cover only 26. For those un- 
familiar with the bill it would be rather 
difficult to determine precisely what ef- 
fect my amendments would have by a 
simple printing of the text of the amend- 
ment, so I shall include a table in the 
Recor today. I have just received unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks 
and include a table in the Extensions of 
Remarks, setting forth the specific items 
with figures showing the level of expend- 
iture in the current fiscal year 1973, the 
President’s budget figure for the item in 
fiscal year 1974, what was recommended 
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by the full committee in the bill, the 
amount of my proposed amendment and, 
fimally, the figure for the items covered 
if my package of amendments should be 
adopted. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO WAR 
POWERS RESOLUTION 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, when we consider the 
war powers resolution, House Joint Reso- 
Tution 542, on Wednesday afternoon un- 
der the 5-minute rule, I intend to offer as 
an amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, a war powers bill which I have 
drawn which would differ in several im- 
portant respects from that resolution, 
notably in the fact that under my bill 
an affirmative vote on the part of the 
Congress would be necessary in order to 
require the President to terminate hostil- 
ities abroad rather than permitting the 
expiration of a time by inaction on our 
part which would bring such hostilities 
to a close. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
at this point my proposed amendment: 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DENNIS IN THE 

NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE TO THE BILL, HOUSE 

Jomnr RESOLUTION 542, AS REPORTED 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in Neu thereof the following: 

SECTION 1. In the absence of a declaration 
of war by the Congress or of a military 
attack upon the United States, fts territories 
or possessions, the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall not be committed to 
combat or Introduced into a situation where 
combat ts imminent or likely at any place 
outside of the United States, Its territories 
and possessions, without prior notice to and 
specific prior authorization by the Congress, 
except in case of emergency or necessity, the 
existence of which emergency or necessity is 
to be determined by the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. Whenever, in the absence of a 
declaration of war by the Congress or cf a 
military attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions, the President of 
the United States nevertheless determines 
that an emergency or necessity exists which 
justifies such action, and shall, by conse- 
quence, commit the Armed Forces of the 
United States to combat or shall introduce 
them into a situation where combat fs tm- 
minent or likely at any place outside of the 
United States, its territories or possessions, 
without prior notice to and authorization by 
the Congress, as is provided and authorized 
in such cases under and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section I of this Act, the President 
shall report such action to the Congress in 
writing, as expeditiously as possible and, in 
all events, within twenty-four hours from and 
after the taking of such action. Such report 
shall contain a full account of the cireum- 
stances under which such action was taken 
and shall set forth the facts and circum- 
stances relied upon by the President as au- 
thorizing and justifying the seme. In the 
event the Congress is not im session the 
President shall forthwith convene the Con- 
gress In an extraordinary session and shall 
make such report to the Congress as expedi- 
tiously as possible and, in all events, within 


forty-eight hours from and after the taking 
of such action. 

Sec. 3. Not later than ninety days after the 
receipt of the report of the President pro- 
vided for in section 2 of this Act, the Con- 
gress, by the enactment within such period 
of a bill or resolution appropriate to the 
purpose, shall either approve, ratify, confirm, 
and authorize the continuation of the action 
taken by the President and reported to the 
Congress, or shall disapprove and require the 
discontinuance of the same. 

Sec. 4. If the Congress, acting pursuant to 
and under the provisions of section 3, shall 
approve, ratify, and confirm und shall au- 
thorize the continuation of the action taken 
by the President and so reported to the Con- 
gress, the President shall thereafter report 
periodically in writing to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than six months as to 
the progress of any hostilities involved and as 
to the status of the situation, and the Con- 
gress shall, within a period of thirty days 
from and after the receipt of each such six- 
month report, again take action by the enact- 
ment of an appropriate bill or resolution, to 
either ratify, approve, confirm, and authorize 
the continuation of the action of the Presi- 
dent, including any hostilities which may be 
involved, or to disapprove and require the 
discontinuance of the same. 

Sec. 5. If the Congress shall at any time, 
acting under the provisions of section 3 or 
section 4, disapprove the action of the Presi- 
dent and require the discontinuance of the 
same, then the President shall discontinue 
the action so taken by him and so reported 
to the Congress, and shall terminate any 
hostilities which may be in progress and shall 
withdraw, disengage, and redeploy the Armed 
Forces of the United States which may be in- 
volved, just as expeditiously as may be pos- 
sible having regard to, and consistent with, 
the safety of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, the necessary defense and protection 
of the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions, the safety of citizens and nationals 
of the United States who may be involved, 
and the reasonable safety and necessities, af- 
ter due and reasonable notice, of allied or 
friendly nationals and troops. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act the 
Panama Canal Zone shall be taken and 
deemed to be a territory or possession of the 
United States. 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
alter or abrogate any obligation imposed on 
the United States by the provisions of any 
treaty to which the United States is present- 
ly a party. 

Sec. 8. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any particular circum- 
Stance or situation is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any other circumstance or 
situation, shall not be affected thereby. 

Src. 9. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment but shall not apply 
to hostilities in which the Armed Forces 
of the United States are involved on the 
effective date of this Act, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McPALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 
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Burlison, Mo, 
Chisholm 


Derwinski McKinney 
Diggs Maraziti 

The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 376 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
1447, SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7447) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 19, 
1973.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 30 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
in the Recorp in regard to the pending 
conference report on the supplemental 
appropriation bill and also on each of 
the amendments in disagreement, and 
that all Members may have permission 
to insert tables and extraneous matter 
in connection with their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to try to make a dramatic speech, 
but what I am about to say is significant 
and important and it relates to what the 
conferees have done on this bill and to 
what all of us as Members of the Con- 
gress have done on appropriation bills 
since the current fiscal year 1973 began 
on July 1, 1972. 

This bill is for about $3.3 billion, not 
as large as the $32 billion Labor/HEW 
bill which will be before us tomorrow, but 
it seems to me it does merit discussion 
and explanation. 
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The conference report we bring to the 
House is for the last appropriation bill 
relating to fiscal year 1973 which will be 
considered by the Congress. It is the 18th 
appropriation bill to be considered by the 
Conzress during this fiscal year, which 
began last July 1. 

The conference agreement totals $3,- 
362,845,279, which is $244,260,225 below 
the budget estimates. It is under the Sen- 
ate-passed bill by $336,394,000. 

We did not go over to the other body 
end capitulate to all of the increases that 
were made. This is evidenced by the fact 
that we are below the Senate-passed bill 
by $336 miilion. 

The conference agreement is $507 mil- 
lion above the House figure, because quite 
a number of the additional spending pro- 
posals were considered in the other body 
but, because of the timing of these re- 
quests, were not considered by the 
House. 

The Senate did consider additional 
budget estimates of more than $444 mil- 
lion which were not before the House. 
These new estimates were nearly all for 
expenses associated with recent flood dis- 
asters. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report, of 
course, is available in the chamber and 
appears in the Recorp of June 21. I will 
highlight some of the actions in the con- 
ference report. 

The bill when it left the House totaled 
about $2.8 bilion. About 86 percent of 
the programs in the bill was for uncon- 
trollable items. The largest item was $900 
million to pay act costs. There was also 
$614 million for grants to States for 
public assistance. Public assistance al- 
ways tends to be higher than the original 
budget estimates, There was also $370 
million for flood and disaster relief pro- 
grams and $190 million for civil service 
retirement. 

Other uncontrollable items include 
retired military pay, firefighting costs, 
Federal workmen’s compensation, and 
claims and judgments. 

Another 8 percent of the bill was for 
higher cducation items, for which budget 
estimates were transmitted in the Janu- 
ary budget. 

The bill as it left the House was $307 
million under the budget estimates. The 
Senate bill was $92 million above the 
budget. The conference report we bring 
is $224 million under the budget. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the con- 
ference figure is $507 million over the 
House bill. This amount is comprised of 
the following items: $325 million for SBA 
disaster loans; $52.5 million for flood 
related items; $50 million for nutrition 
programs for the elderly; $30.8 million 
for education programs; $20 million for 
the veterans’ medical school activities, 
in which many Members are interested; 
and $29 million for all other items. 

The conference agreement as I said is 
$336 million under the Senate bill. Much 
of this difference is represented by the 
deletion of funds for programs for which 
there were no budget requests or for 
which, in fact, the Congress had already 
appropriated money. The Senate add- 
ons, in other words, amounted to double 
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appropriations in many instances and 
were not agreed to in conference. 

Mr. Speaker, it took five sessions to get 
agreement not to make double appro- 
priations for these items. In 10 different 
items the Senate provided $174 million 
for health-related items above the House 
version. The House position is that these 
funds, except for $7 million, were already 
available but are not being utilized by 
the administration. The Senate reluc- 
tantly concurred in this position and 
receded in all items except for the $7 
million. We carry certain language in 
the conference report in regard to the 
failure of the Executive to expend the 
funds appropriated by the Congress for 
the purposes for which they were 
appropriated. 

Mr. Speaker, as indicated, this is the 
last appropriation bill of the fiscal year. 
The Congress has considered budget re- 
quests for appropriation bil items dur- 
ing this fiscal year of ahout $182 billion. 

A lot of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment are made without current ac- 
tion of the Congress, such as about $23 
billion for interest on the national debt, 
which is a permanent appropriation 
which, therefore, does not require an- 
nual action. The largest block of items 
are rerresented by the trust funds, par- 
ticularly the social security fund. 

In its action on the appropriation 
bills—I hope the Members will get this 
figure—the Mouse has reduced requests 
by about $5.4 billion. Senate action on 
the appropriation bills it has considered 
has resulted in decreases amounting to 
$2.2 billion. 

In final action on the appropriation 
bills for the fiscai year whick. ends this 
Saturday, the Congress itself will have 
reduced requests by an amount aggre- 
gating some $5.3 billion. These amounts 
include inacti.n on some $966 million 
net downward amendments contained in 
the budget submitted to Congress in 
January. 

Mr. Speaker, on the second supple- 
mental there were 84 Senate amend- 
ments. We had five separate conference 
meetings on the bill. Your House con- 
ferees did, in my opinion, a good job, and 
I urge adoption of the conference report. 

I would say, in addition to the con- 
ference report, there are certain items 
brought back in disagreement, and there 
will be time after the adoption of the 
conference report for consideration of 
these amendments in disagreement. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield 
to my friend in a moment. 

The main item in disagreement relates 
to the war in Southeast Asia. The House 
of Representatives, when the supple- 
mental bill passed the House originally. 
provided that none of the funds in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
could be used to support directly or in- 
directly combat activities in, over, or 
from off the shores of Cambodia by U.S. 
forces. This was a limited restriction 
on the President. It was not all-inclusive, 
because it only applied to funds that 
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were in the House version of the sup- 
plemental bill. 

When the bill went to the other body 
an amendment was adopted known as 
the Eagleton amendment which went 
well beyond the action of the House. 
Our action was that no funds in the sup- 
plemental bill could be used for bombing 
in, over, or off the shores of Cambodia. 
In the Senate, language was included 
to say no funds in the second supple- 
mental bill and no funds otherwise 
available to the administration under 
any other act may be used for combat 
activity by U.S. forces in, over, or from 
off the shores of Cambodia or in or over 
Laos. That is the controversial item 
which will be considered after we have 
adopted the conference report. 

I now yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ADDABBO), a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

As a point of clarification for what is 
going on, with reference to the so-called 
Long amendment, am I correct to say 
that this item, which is item 10 in the 
conference report, which added the 
words “or in or over Laos by US. 
forces”—am I correct that the commit- 
tee will offer an amendment to recede 
and concur? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. In the conference, 
the House agreed to a Senate amend- 
ment. The original House language read 
as follows: 

None of the funds herein appropriated to 
the Department of Defense under this Act 
shall be exp2nded to suppcrt directly or in- 
directly combat activities in, over or from 


off the shores of Cambodia by the United 
States forces. 


That was in the House version of the 
bill which was an amendment by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. LONG). 

Then the Senate expanded that lan- 
guage in amendment 10 by adding the 
words: “or in or over Laos” by U.S. 
forces. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Will the gentleman 
yield further for a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Will the committee's 
motion be to recede and concur to 
amendment 10? 

Mr. MAHON. What is in the confer- 
ence report? We have agreed to include 
Laos. 

Mr. ADDABBO. And as to amendment 
No. 11, which referred to my amendment, 
which deleted all transfer authority: of 
funds included, I believe $120 million of 
additional transfer authority, with the 
proviso that none of the funds can be 
used directly or indirectly, in, over or 
from off the shores of Cambodia or Laos 
by U.S. forces—as to that amendment, 
will the chairman move that the House 
recede and concur? 

Mr. MAHON. As the representative of 
the conference in the House, I will move 
to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. The 
Senate increased the original transfer 
authority figure from $750 million to 
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$920 million. It now develops that since 
the fiscal year is so near to an end it 
would not be possible for these funds to 
be fully utilized, so we agreed to provide 
$825 million of transfer authority which 
is not new money in lieu of $920 million. 
It is an increase of $75 million in transfer 
authority. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield further for 
a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. On page 60 of the 
supplemental bill, amendment No. 83, 
section 305, reads: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act or heretofore appropriated 
under any other Act may be expended to 
support directly or indirectly combat activi- 
ties in, over or from off the shores of Cam- 
bodia or in or over Laos by United States 
forces. 


This is the so-called Eagleton amend- 
ment. Will it be the position of the Chair- 
man to move that the House recede and 
concur in this amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. No, the Chairman’s po- 
sition would be to maintain the position 
of the House with respect to combat ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia, including 
Cambodia. And I will move to insist upon 
our disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment numbered 83 which has just been 
read by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from Texas if I am 
correct in my understanding that we 
have amendment No. 10 which appears 
in the conference report, and as to that 
amendment the gentleman from Texas is 
going to make a motion for the House 
to recede and concur. This amendment 
then does not contain the language of 
the Eagleton amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is right. Amendment No. 
10 is not the Eagleton amendment. 
Amendment No. 10 relates to the Long 
amendment which banned the use of 
funds in the bill for the war in Cambo- 
dia by U.S. forces, and, of course, the 
Senate added: 

“or in or over Laos” by United States forces. 


And the House concurs in this lan- 
guage. This is in the conference report, 
It is not an item in disagreement. 

In other words, our action here is in 
support of the position as expressed by 
the House on the Long amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman 
from Texas will yield still further, then 
on amendment No. 83 is it the gentle- 
man’s intention to move that the House 
retain its position on amendment No. 
83 because amendment No. 83 actually 
contains the language of the Eagleton 
amendment? 

Mr, MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. On amendment No. 83 we are in 
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disagreement, and that is where the issue 
will be determined. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
little bit confused. As I understand, the 
chairman, the gent’eman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) is defending the position 
of the House with respect to the preclu- 
sion of the use of funds in this bill for 
expenditures in combat operations in 
Cambodia, and we are receding and 
agreeing to the Senate proposals with 
respect to the use of funds in this bill 
with respect to combat operations in 
Laos. However, with respect to the Sen- 
ate position in the Eagleton amendment, 
that precluded funds from other bills 
being- used for combat operations in 
Cambodia and Laos, as I understand the 
Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) interprets the position of 
the House to be against that? 

I just cannot understand the differer- 
tiation as to why the gentleman would 
interpret the position of the House to 
favor the exclusion of funds from this 
bill, but not indirectly to exclude funds 
from other bills already enacted by the 
Congress. The Senate interpreted the 
exact same operation that this House has 
expressed objection to. 

Mr. MAHON. I propose to defend the 
position of the House rather than ‘to 
succumb to the wishes of the other body. 


The House itself will have an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether or not it 
wishes to stand by its decision or whether 
to adopt the more restrictive language 
which was added in the other body. The 
restrictions .n the House bill should be 
sufficient to let one and all understand 
that we hope that the efforts of the Presi- 
cent to bring the war to an acceptable 
conclusion will be successful. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I do not mean to press 
the gentleman too hard. I know this will 
be brought out in the discussion. What 
would be a reasonable rationale for dif- 
ferentiation between the limitation of 
funds in the supplemental bill that pre- 
cludes certain actions as far as combat 
operations by the Pentagon in Southeast 
Asia is concerned, but not extend that to 
the other money that we already have 
appropriated over which we still have 
control? 

Mr. MAHON. There are several rea- 
sons. In the first place, it is appropriate 
to abide by our general procedures and 
rules and deal only with funds that are 
contained in the bill under consideration. 
It is not our practice to go beyond the 
purview of the bill which is before us. 

In the second place, staying with the 
House’s position gives the President a 
little more flexibility in dealing with the 
matter of Southeast Asia. In view of all 
the facts and circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that the fighting in South 
Vietnam is apparently receding week by 
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week and gives promise of stability in 
Southeast Asia, it is thought that some 
degree of flexibility should appropriately 
be provided. That is my position. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I think there is 
another very valid reason, anc that is 
that the Senate has always been wrong 
on this issue, and the House has always 
beeu right. Why should we succumb now 
to a body that has been wrong over the 
whole period of time, when we have our 
POW’s at home and we do not have our 
MIA’s accountec. for? 

Mr. MAHON. I will say this, that we 
necd stability in the legislative branch 
of Government, and I think the House 
of Representatives is in a good position 
to provide stability at this time. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the chairman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. There are 
several things I would appreciate hav- 
ing clarified, and perhaps some of the 
other Members would, too. The language 
cí the Eagleton amendment would cover 
a great deal of money, perhaps $8 or $10 
billion—who knows. These are funds 
that have been piled up in funds pre- 
viously appropriated; is that not so? 

Mr. MAHON. These are funds that 

are appropriated for specific purposes— 
for support, for operation and mainte- 
nance, and so on. These are funds that 
are expended during the year for which 
they are appropriated. 
- Mr. LONG of Maryland. The second 
supplemental, of course, is being passed 
now with only a few days left in the fis- 
cal- year. r 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Five or six 
days—I do not know exactly how many 
there are. I wonder if the Chairman 
could tell us just what the impact c* the 
second supplemental is, the impact of 5 
or 6 days after the fiscal year has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAHON. We will have a validating 
clause. If we do not take action by Wed- 
nesday it is my understanding many peo- 
ple will go without pay. We must act re- 
sponsibly, and we need to get this bill 
to the White House as soon as possible. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. That was not 
the essence of my question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am assuming we are going to 
pass this between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. 

What I need to know and what I would 
like to know is whether the bill has any 
impact so far as the nine bills to pro- 
vide funds, that is impact as far as the 
battle in Cambodia and Laos after the 
ist of July, because this is the second 
supplemental and presumably it covers 
only the balance of the fiscal year 1973, 
and a new fiscal year begins for 1974. 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman knows, 
while we will have passed nine of the 
major appropriation bills by the end of 
this week, they have not cleared the 
other body nor have they been enacted 
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into law. So later this week, perhaps even 
tomorrow, we will have a continuing 
resolution which will provide for funds 
for all departments and agencies that do 
not yet have appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1974, which begins next week. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. It is still not 
clarified so far as I am concerned. What 
I want to know is, is this just more or 
less an academic exercise -vhich pertains 
only to the next 4 or 5 days, or will the 
second supplemental, if it contains this 
language, forbid any use of all this $8 or 
$10 billion previously appropriated to be 
spent next year, quite regardless of what 
is contained in the continuing resolution 
if that passes? 

Mr. MAHON. Normally the most re- 
strictive provision would apply under a 
continuing resolution. I realize that we 
are approaching the end of the fiscal 
year and that we will have to take action. 
A motion on the continuing resolution to 
strike all the funds for any purpose will 
not be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. As the gentle- 
man knows, the Eagleton language can- 
not be applied in the House to the con- 
tinuing resolution because, in my under- 
standing, it would be out of order for us 
to refer to past legislation in the con- 
tinuing resolution so far as the previous 
acts are concerned. Is that correct or am 
I wror.g? 

Mr. MAHON. It is a joint resolution to 
continue operation of the Government 
as a result of failure of appropriation 
bills to be enacted into law. Defense is 
one of the departments of the Govern- 
ment to be covered under the continuing 
resolution. I would assume that a mo- 
tion to restrict the use of funds to be used 
in a certain way would not be subject to 
a point of order. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Supposing, 
Mr. Chairman, we do not know now, and 
this is in the future, but supposing the 
continuing resolution which we pass 
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sometime this week contains no language 
forbidding combat operations in Cam- 
bodia, does not contain either the Long 
amendment language or the Eagleton 
amendment language, will the second 
supplemental carry over into the next 
fiscal year so far as combat operations in 
Cambodia? 

Mr. MAHON. It may or may not, It is 
not in my opinion a clear cut issue. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
may I direct a parliamentary inquiry to 
the Chair to get a ruling on that ques- 
tion, whether if no language of any kind 
forbidding combat operations in South- 
east Asia passed in the continuing res- 
olution, whether the language of the sec- 
ond supplemental then carries on beyond 
June 30, a few days hence? 

The SPEAKER. The question which 
the gentleman raises goes to the merits 
of the legislation. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. No; it does 
not. 

The SPEAKER. On that the Chair has 
no ability to rule. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I respectfully 
disagree, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to reply to the question of the gentleman 
from Maryland by saying as far as this 
Member is concerned, who served as one 
of the conferees, if the language in the 
bill before us is passed by this body we 
are shut off in Cambodia and Laos, we 
are shut off after passage and Presiden- 
tial signature. We are shut off, period. 

This, in essence, is legislation upon an 
appropriations bill. The language of the 
amendment is very clear. It specifies that 
it is “Under this or any other appropria- 
tion.” 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Heretofore— 
heretofore appropriated. I wonder 
whether that applies to a continuing 
resolution which has not yet been passed, 
and of course cannot be construed as 
language. In other words, the language 
of section 305 of the Eagleton amend- 
ment says that none of the funds here- 
in appropriated under this act or here- 
tofore appropriated under any other act, 
so it does seem to me that this language 
would not govern the continuing resolu- 
tion. 

Consequently, I am trying to get a 
parliamentary answer to the question: 
When we are voting on this, are we 
merely voting on something which ap- 
plies to the previous funds and these 
funds appropriated up to the 30th of 
June, or does this carry forward? And 
therefore, does it cease on June 30 or 
carry forward after July 1? 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, it de- 
pends upon the order in which such bills 
are passed. If we pass this first and then 
we pass a subsequent provision in a con- 
tinuing resolution, should this change 
in any way what is done here today the 
subsequent or later provision would con- 
trol. We are going to have a chance to 
vote on this today and then another 
chance in just a few days to vote on ex- 
actly the same thing or a variation if the 
question comes to us on a continuing 
resolution. The problem with the present 
language exists in the words “heretofore 
appropriated” which would not apply to 
moneys made available subsequently un- 
der a latter continuing resolution. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we do nou 
know at this time, of course, what the 
House will do. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous material, I insert at this time a 
summary table or budget estimate and 
House, Senate and conference action on 
items in the bill: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL—SUMMARY 


Department or activity 


TITLE I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS 


Agriculture—Environmental and Consumer Protection: 
New budget (obligational) authority__. 
By transfer from sec. 32. 


bia: 
Federal funds: New budget (obligational) authority 


House bill Senate bill 


Conference action compared with— 


Conference 


Budget 
action estimates House bill Senate bill 


a 000 on 287, Foon +526, 000,000 + —$12, 718, 000 


3, 042, 000 
Beary 000 


+6, 793, 000 


—7, 1%, 225 


—88, 822, 225 
oS 000, 000) (—425, 000,000) ¢-++75, 000, 000) 


District of Columbia funds: New budget (obligational) 


authority. 
Foreign Operations : New budget (ob! 
eres and Urban Development, 


eterans 
wants and related agencies 
pres ne Cobligational) authority. 


Labor, and Health Education, and Welfare: 
bees budget (obligational) authority 
tra 


tional) authority 


pace, Science, and 


$100, 666, 
(8, 429, 000) 


1, 358, 084, 000 
(42, 000, 000). 
(147, 649, 000) 

20, 886, 250 


(298, 000) 


103,600,000 1 


1, 116, 784, 000 


20,000,000 +20, C00, 000 
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( 
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20, 597, 250 
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Budget 


estimates House bill Senate bill 


TITLE I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS—Continued 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary: 
eager oe (obligational) authority: 


By transfer. 
Transportation: 
New budget (obligational) eng 
Intergovernmental transactions.. 
By transfer 
Treasory, Postal Service, and General Government.. 
Claims and Judgments 


Total, title |—General supplementals: 
New a (obligational) authority: 


Limitation on administrative and nonadminis-_ 


trative expenses. 
Intragovernmental transaction. 


TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer 


Grand total—Titles | and II: 
Hex poeat (obligational) authority: 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of last week during the summit confer- 
ence between President Nixon and Mr. 
Brezhnev attest to a degree of progress 
in the search for world peace. But if you 
read the fine print of the agreements 
that were signed, we find nothing which 
says Brezhnev will use his power to bring 
hostilities to an end in Indochina. The 
fact that there is no such written under- 
standing should make it clear that the 
search for peace is to be on Soviet terms 
and by what means they choose to pur- 
sue. 

Mr. Brezhnev may not have sufficient 
influence with North Vietnam to induce 
that country to forgo the use of force 
in its goal to overrun all of Indochina. 
But his country is the principal supplier 
to North Vietnam, and as the principal 
supplier, he assuredly can influence the 
nation’s policies, 

What the Brezhnev visit really means 
is that the United States is sufficiently 
strong militarily that the Russians real- 
ize the sounder course in seeking world 
domination for communism is through 
trade and diplomacy, with little wars 
thrown in where they serve a proper pur- 
pose for acquiring additional territory. 

If we want to keep securely on the road 
to peace, we will negotiate whenever and 
wherever there is someone who will talk 
of peace in a meaningful way. But we 
must also maintain a policy which makes 
it clear that we are not ready to lie down 
and play dead. World communism re- 
spects us because we have not allowed 
ourselves to be bluffed out or forced out 


563, 258, 000 


523, 568, 000 
26, 000 26, 000 


215, 835, 000 
26, 000 


541, 572, 000 
26, 000 
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Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimates 


Conference 


action House bill Senate bill 


+18, 004,000 +325, 737,000 


523, 594, 000 
(2, 000, 000) 


49, 646, 000 
(24, 669, 000) 
3, 250, 


215, 861, 000 
(500, 000) 


43, 883, 000 


563, 284, 000 
(1, 000, 000) 


43, 883, 000 
(24, 669, 000) (24, 669, 000) 
(3, 250, 000) (3, 250, 000) 
305, 539, 000 309, 527, 000 
20, 368, 059 23, 108, 029 


541, 598, 000 


(1, 000, 0.0) aisr (4500, 000) 


-+3, 988, 000 _.. 


23, 108, 029 +2, 739, 970 


2, 477, 742,279 1,921, 018,309 2, 752,944,279 
30, 426, 000 17, 624, 000 22, 624, 000 
72, 000, 000 16, 958, 000 23, 834, 000 

w, 225 50, 000 165, 000 


2, 429, 816, 279 


+508, 797,970 . —323, 128, 000 
+3, 650, 000 —1, 350, 000 
-+3, 042, 000 —3, 834, 000 

+101, 000 —14, 000 


21, 274, 000 
20, 000, 000 
151, 000 —7, 796, 225 


2, 588, 116, 504 
(559, 798, 000) 
fiag, 107, 000) 


(24, 669, 000) 


1, 955, 650, 309 
(34; 608, 000) 
(147, 649; 000) 


(24, 669, 000) 


2, 799, 567, 279 
(246, 937; 000) 
it 649; 000) 
(24, 669, 000) 


2, 471, 241,279 
(109, 687; 
(147, 649, 000) 
(24, 669, 000). 


—116, 875, 
000) (—450, 111, 000) 
(—458; 000) 


+515, 590,970 —328, 326, 000 
(+75, 079,000) (—137, 250, 000) 


1, 018, 989, 000 899, 891, 900 
(88, 237,036) (87,543,536) 


(1, 458, 700) a, 458, 700) 


899, 672, 000 
(87, 969, 776) 


(1458, 700) 


891, 604, 000 
(87, 969, 776) 


—127, 385, 000 
(267; 260) 


—8, 287, 900 


—8, 068, 000 
(+426, 240) 


a, 458, 700)... 


3, 496, 731,279 
30, 426, 000 
72, 001, 000 

7, 947, 225 

3, 607, 105, 504 

(648, 035, 036) 


(149, 565, 700) 
(24, 669, 000) 


2, 820,910,209 3, 652, 616, 279 
i 22, 624, 000 

3, 834, 000 
165, 000 


3, 699, 239, 279 
(334, 906, 176) 


(149, 107,700) 
669, 000) 


2, 655, 542, 209 
(122, 151, 536) 


(149, 107, 700) 
(24, 669, 000) 


of the picture as a world power. They 
still have to reckon with us and this slows 
down their timetable, but they accept 
facts. 

Thus far they have accepted the fact 
that we will not abandon Indochina. The 
Congress can totally undermine what has 
been accomplished through military 
might and through diplomacy in 10 
grueling years by voting today to stop 
the residual American military action 
which is taking place there. 

The question before the House is: Shall 
we, as this point in time when U.S. com- 
bat activity in Southeast Asia has been 
reduced to a very iow level, preclude the 
President from pursuing a course of ac- 
tion which he and his advisers deem to 
be in the best interest of the United 
States? 

I do not feel that such action is ap- 
propriate. 

We are not confronted with a situa- 
tion in which there are - 500,000 
U.S: ground combat troops in Southeast 
Asia. Those troops have been brought 
home. 

We are not confronted with a situation 
in which hundreds of Americans are 
being held as prisoners in North Viet- 
nam. The prisoners are home. 

We hove wound down the war. 

The loss of American lives in South- 
east Asia has almost ended. There is little 
risk for those participating in our present 
air operation. 

The Lon Nol government in Cambodia 
has been allied with the United States 
since its inception. It came into being at 


3, et oe 279 
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a time when our military position in 
South Vietnam was threatened because 
of the heavy shipment of supplies 
through the Port of Sihanoukville in 
Cambodia. At that time, the Government 
of Cambodia permitted ‘supplies to be 
shipped into the Port of Sihanoukville 
and across Cambodian territory to Com- 
munist troops in and adjacent to South 
Vietnam. 

The Lon Nol government «assumed pow- 
er in Cambodia, forced Prince Sihanouk 
to leave the country, and stopped the 
flow of supplies to the Communists 
through this route. 

This was a major factor in the 
achievement of a stable military situa- 
tion of a cease-fire. 

Today, the Lon Nol government is un- 
der heavy military pressure from Com- 
munist forces. Air support by U.S. forces 
is playing a major role in slowing the 
Communist advance. The military posi- 
tion of the Lon Nol government will be 
seriously degraded if U.S. air support 
ceases. 

Yur support of the G ment of 
Cambodia is moderate. We have no 
troops there. We have been assured that 
none will be sent. The cost is small wi.-n 
compared witn the massive ex>enditures 
in South Vietnam a few years ago. 

Assistance to Cambodia is important 
to the maintenance of the peace in Viet- 
nam for which we paid so dearly in lives 
and treasure. If we turn our backs on 
the Cambodians who have worked for 
the same goals we have worked for, the 
impact on the Government of South 
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Vietnam will be to raise doubts about 
the determination of the United States 
to continue to support that government 
as well. The will of the South Vietnam- 
ese to withstand the continuing pres- 
sure from North Vietnam will be eroded. 

And if we abandon our friends in Cam- 
bodia, what will be the effect on our 
SEATO ally, Thailand? 

The opportunity for self-government 
for Southeast Asia that we fought for 
so many years to maintain, now hangs 
in the balance. 

We must not snatch defeat from the 
jaws of victory. 

We should support the President and 
defeat the Eagleton amendment. 

We are not getting involved in an- 
other war in Indochina. There are no 
ground troops there for such an involve- 
ment. There are no plans to send them 
back. But the bombing in Cambodia has 
prevented a precipitate takeover of that 
country by the Communists. Had there 
not been bombing, Phnom Penh would 
have fallen. With Phnom Penh goes 
Cambodia. With Cambodia goes the Port 
of Sihanoukville and direct short access 
to South Vietnam for Communist sup- 
plies. There would be no further re- 
quirement for the long trip down through 
Laos on the Ho Chi Minh Trial. The 
timetable for the fall of the entire area 
to communism could be advanced 5 years 
b> what the House does today. 

I would hope that we who serve in 
Congress wculd not want it said these 
are the men and women who made a 
mockery out of all of the blood and tears 
and treasure that our country expended 
to try to give self-determination to Indo- 
china. That is what can well be said if we 
refuse to allow the President to continue 
his efforts to extricate us in an orderly 
manner—something which has almost 
been accomplished. We are almost out 
and this has been done without aban- 
doning the principles for which we have 
stood so long. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment briefly on the recommenda- 
tions of the House conferees relating to 
the Labor-HEW chapter of the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. There were 
23 amendments in disagreement between 
the House and Senate in chapter VII. 
The House conferees receded in nine of 
these, the Senate conferees receded on 
six, and compromises were reached on 
eight. 

We agreed to amounts proposed by the 
Senate for the physician shortage area 
scholarship program, for the Family 
Practice of Medicine Act, for construc- 
tion of certain hospitals, for the nutri- 
tion program for the elderly, and for 
construction of the National Center for 
Deaf/Blind Youths and Adults. 

We compromised with the Senate on 
the amounts which they included in the 
bill for higher education, education for 
the handicapped, and vocational reha- 
bilitation. 

On the other hand, we simply could 
not agree to a number of Senate amend- 
ments appropriating amounts totaling 
$211,800,000 which had already been ap- 
propriated once by the 1973 continuing 
resolution. 

The reason that these funds were 
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added to the supplemental in the Senate 
is that, although they have been appro- 
priated, they are in excess of the Presi- 
dent’s revised budget estimates for fiscal 
1973, and, therefore, have not been re- 
leased for obligation by the Office of 
Management and Budget. Our position 
was, and is, that additional appropria- 
tions cannot possibly cure this situation. 
Surely, appropriating the same funds 
over and over again is not the answer 
to the impoundment problem. After 
lengthy discussion in a series of meet- 
ings, we were able to persuade the Sen- 
ate conferees to yield on this matter. As 
indicated in the statement of the man- 
agers, we are in agreement that the im- 
pounded funds should be released. 

Mr. Speaker, as agreed to in confer- 
ence, title VII of the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill appropriates a total of 
$1,116,784,000 which is $87,940,000 more 
than the House bill, $241,300,000 below 
the Senate, and $46,931, below the budget 
reauest. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the Senate version of the supple- 
mental appropriation’s bill is vital if 
this Nation’s determination to end the 
American bombing of Cambodia and 
Laos is to succeed. Although both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate have passed legislation which un- 
equivocally expresses our intent that 
the bombing cease, the Senate lan- 
guage contained in the Eagleton amend- 
ment is the best method for imple- 
menting this urgent task. 

As has been pcinted out, the legis- 
lation adopted by the House provides 
a loophole for the administration al- 
lowing it to draw upon funds previ- 
ously appropriated. It furthermore fails 
to extend the prohibition to Laos. 

The administration has made it clear 
that the President would utilize this 
loophole. He woule disregard the voice 
and sentiments of the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the American people, in their 
struggle against the continuous bomb- 
ing that has taken place since the sign- 
ing of the Paris Agreement and the 
proclamation of “peace with honor” on 
January 27, 1973. 

As long as Mr. Nixon intends to push 
his constitutional powers to, and be- 
yond, their limits, as long as he con- 
siders himself empowered to do any- 
thing he believes necessary in prose- 
cuting the war, the Congress must set 
very clear and exact boundaries for his 
actions. 

In recent weeks, the President has 
taken several steps indicating a de- 
sire to restore strained relations with 
the Congress. As yet, they have been 
mainly cosmetic. If the President has 
really learned the dangers of isolation 
and concentrated power, and desires 
substantive change he will end the 
bombing in Cambodia and Laos, until 
such time as he has asked for and re- 
ceived congressional authorization. 

The administration’s continuance of 
the bombing is already in jeopardy due 
to lack of congressional authorization 
and lack of support. The House version 
of the bill, while not enough to put a 
final stop to the tons of bombs wreak- 
ing havoc upon Indochina was a long 
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awaited victory ir the fight to end the 
war. The logica: followup for this 
House is to follow the lead of the Sen- 
ate in making our wishes binding. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, as we consider the conference re- 
port accompanying the second supple- 
mental appropriations bill (H.R. 7447) I 
cannot help but note that it has arrived 
from conference with the Senate amend- 
ment for $44.5 million for summer jobs 
for youth in fiscal year 1974 eliminated. 
In its place the conferees have substi- 
tuted the language: 

It is the intent of the conferees that at 
least as many Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer job opportunities should be provided 
from this source (i.e. Manpower Training 
Services) as were provided in last summer's 
program, 

An unobligated $375,297,000 appropri- 
ated for manpower training is quoted in 
the report as the funds that should be 
used by the Department of Labor to pro- 
vide these jobs. 

It appears to me that, from our ex- 
periences during the last 4% years, the 
Congress should be very much aware of 
the iack of concern this administration 
has for “legislative intent.” In view of 
this, it eludes me how we can assume, at 
this late date, that, by requesting the 
expenditure of funds, those funds will in 
fact be expended. 

Since 1968, Mr. Speaker, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps has undergone the 
most tenuous funding procedures that I 
have witnessed in my 15 years in this 
body. It has suffered severe underfund- 
ing, and each year crash appropriations 
were provided by Congress only days be- 
fore these programs were scheduled to 
commence. 

This summer, however, absolutely no 
money has been provided for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps as such. The Presi- 
dent has proposed, and is implementing, 
a token summer job program by making 
use of emergency employment funds, 
never intended for such a purpose. In my 
city of Chicago, this action represents a 
two-thirds cut in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollment from summer 
1972. 

Of all of our youth programs, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has been the 
most productive, the most beneficial, and 
the most successful. It has provided jobs, 
training and educational advantages to 
youngsters in our inner-city neighbor- 
hoods who could not have otherwise 
acquired these essential opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, by our lack of strong posi- 
tive action in this most urgent area of 
summer jobs for youth, we are paving 
the way for the demise of this program 
and denying our obligation to our Na- 
tion’s most precious commodity—our 
youth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the time 
available to this side has expired. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no requests for time on this side. 

The distinguished chairman has ex- 
plained the bill. We had colloquy here 
which I think is self-explanatory. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
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previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

‘The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 6, after 
line 22, insert: 

Section 735 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1973, is amended by de- 
leting “$750,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$920,000,000": Provided, That on 
and after the date of enactment of H.R. 7447 
of the 93rd Congress (a bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and for other pur- 
poses), no funds may be transferred under 
the authority of section 735 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1973, to 
support directly or indirectly combat activi- 
ties in, over or from off the shores of Cam- 
bodia or in or over Laos by U.S. forces. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum of $920,000,000 named in said amend- 
ment insert the following: ‘'$825,000,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 10, after 
Mine 20 insert: 
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CONSTRUCTION 
For an additional amount for “Construc- 
tion”, $3,100,000, to remain available until 
expended. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its t to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 17 and concur there- 
in. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 18: Page 11, line 6, 
pesca out “$38,425,000” and insert “$38,948,- 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum stricken and tnserted by said 
amendment imsert the following: “$39,563,- 
090”. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 19: Page I1, line 8, 
strike out “3,600,000” and insert “$3,429,000”. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY ME. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Maron moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 19 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum stricken and inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “$3,179,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 11, strike 
out line 11, and insert: tion”: Provided jur- 
ther, That none of the funds currently avail- 
able or made available under this Act shall 
be obligated or expended to change the 
boundaries of any region, or abolish any 
region, of the National Forest System of the 
Forest Service. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 20 and concur there- 
in. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 9, after 
line 17, insert: 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COM- 

MISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses,” $2,868,000, of which not to 
exceed $1,200,000 shall be for grants-in-aid 
as authorized by section 9(1) of Public Law 
92-236, to remain available until expended. 

MOTION OPPERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Maron moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 22 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 12, line 
1, insert: 

PENNSYLVANIA AvENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses, as authorized by 
section I7 of Public Law 92-578, $350,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 12, after 
Tine 22, insert: 
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MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
MANPOWER TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
For an additional amount for “Manpower 
training activities”, to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 102 of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962, as amend- 
ed, $44,500,000, to remain available until 
September 30, 1973: Provided, That this ap- 
propriation shall not be available for the 
purposes of section 106(d) and 309(b) of 
said Act. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this amend- 
ment makes available beyond July 1 the 
sum of $44.5 million for manpower 
training, for summer jobs and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 25 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
MANPOWER TRAINING SERVICES 

Of the amounts heretofore appropriated 
under this heading for fiscal year 1973, $44,- 
500,000 shall remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1973, to carry out the provisions of 
section 102 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That these funds shall not be avail- 
able for the purposes of sections 106(d) and 
309(b) of said Act. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: Page 14, after 
Hne 14, insert: 

For an additional amount for “Health 
manpower” to remain available until ex- 
pended to out the Family Practice of 
Medicine Act of 1970 (S. 3418, Ninety-first 
Congress), $100,000 and $27,300,000 to carry 
out section 309(c) and titles VII and VIII 
of the Public Health Service Act: Provided, 
That of this amount $6,300,000 shall be for 
capitation grants to schools of veterinary 
medicine, optometry, podiatry, and phar- 
macy; $10,000,000 shall be for capitation 
grants to schools of nursing and $2,000,000 
shall be for financial distress grants to such 
schools; $4,000,000 shall be for graduate 
public health training; and, $5,000,000 shall 
be for allied health support. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

For an additional amount for “Health man- 
power” to remain available until expended to 
carry out the Family Practice of Medicine Act 
of 1970 (S. 3418, 91st Congress), $100,000. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 25, line 1, 
insert: 

For an additional amount for “Health man- 
power” to remain available until expended 
to carry out the Physician Shortage Area 
Scholarship Program (subpart IMI of part F 
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of title VII of the Public Health Service Act), 
$2,000,000. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 38: Page 15, after 
line 17, insert; 
EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


For an additional amount for carrying 
out, to the extent not otherwise provided, 
the Education of the Handicapped Act, $26,- 
300,000, to remain available until September 
30, 1973. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

Mr, Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 38 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: in 
lieu of the maiter proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


For an additional amount for carrying 
out, to the extent not otherwise provided, 
the Education of the Handicapped Act; 
$13,800,000 which, together with $12,500,000 
heretofore appropriated for this purpose, 
shall remain available until September 30, 
1973. 


The motion was agreec. to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report: 
the next amendment in disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 16, line 
16, after “$150,000,000" insert: Provided 
further, That the following amounts shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1973: $15,- 
360,000 for language training and area stu- 
dies until title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act and the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961; and $15,- 
000,000 for university community services, 
$10,000,000 for aid to land-grant colleges un- 
der section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935; 
$17,857,000 for library programs as au- 
thorized by title II (except section 231) of 
the Higher Education Act, and $25,000,000 
for veterans cost-of-instruction payments, 
for which funds were appropriated in Pub- 
lic Law 92-607. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the $15,360,000 named in said amendment 
insert the following: “$13,860,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 17, after 
line 10, Insert: 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Funds contained in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1973 (Public Law 92-607) 
for grants under section 103 of the Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1972 shall be availale for 
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grants under section 2 of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act: Provided, That such funds 
made available for grants under section 2 
shall not exceed $610,000,000 and that allot- 
ments to States under such section shall not, 
in the aggregate, exceed $615,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That the $5,000,000 contained 
in such Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1973 (Public Law 92-607) for the construc- 
tion of the National Center for Deaf/Blind 
Youth and Adults, as authorized by said 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, shall remain 
available until expended. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the first proviso of 
said amendment insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That such funds made available for 
grants under section 2 shall not exceed $590,- 
000,000 and that allotments to States under 
such section shall not, in the aggregate, 
exceed $600,000,000,” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 45: Page 18, line 4, 
aftor “1773” insert: “: Provided, That funds 
in the amount of $100,000,000 contained in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1973 
(Public Law 92-607), to carry out title IT 
of the Older Americans Act of 1965, shall re- 
main available until December 31, 1973, to 
carry out title III of the Older Americans 
Comprehensive Services Amendments of 
1973 (Public Law 93-29)”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR; MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 45 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 46: page 19, after 
line 2, insert: 

ACTION 

For expenses necessary for ACTION to carry 
out the provisions of title VI of the Older 
Americans Act of 1965, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
3044-3044e): $42,000,000, to be derived by 
transfer from funds appropriated for this 
purpose in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1973 (Public Law 92-607), of which 
$8,000,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

ACTION 

OPERATING EXPENSES, DOMESTIC PROGRAMS 

Funds in the amount of $8,000,000 con- 
tained under this heading in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1973 (Public Law 
92-607), to carry out the provisions of Title 
VI of the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
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amended, shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 51: Page 27, after 
line 14, insert: 
WATER Resources COUNCIL 
WATER RESOURCES PLANNING 
For an additional amount for “Water re- 
sources planning”, $500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the -mendment of 
the Senate numbered 51 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
the following: $250,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 60; Page 34, after 
line 15, insert: 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 
TRAFFIC AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 

Not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be available 
until June 30, 1974, from amounts hereto- 
fore provided for the Traffic Safety Program 
and Research and Analysis Activities in the 
appropriation granted under this heading in 
the Department of Transpcrtation and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1973, and 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973, 
to carry out the provisions of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Information and Cost Savings Act 
(Public Law 92-513). 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 60 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

State amendment No. 68: Page 38, after 
line 17, insert: 

SENATE 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

“Inquiries and investigations”, $276,240, to 
be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion “Salaries, Officers and Employees", fiscal 
year 1973. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from ‘ts disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 68 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 81: Page 50, after 
line 1, insert: 


OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


“Child Development”, $150,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
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“Special benefits for disabled coal miners”, 
fiscal year 1973. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 81 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 83: Page 60, after 
line 13, insert: 

Sec. 305. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated under this Act or heretofore ap- 
propriated under any other Act may be ex- 
pended to support directly or indirectly com- 
bat activities in, over or from off the shores 
of Cambodia or in or over Laos by United 
States forces. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. GIAIMO 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gimo moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83 and concur therein. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, shall 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 83? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Maron). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I moved 
that the House imsist on its position 
banning all funds in the bill for combat 
activity in Cambodia. 

This does not ban all funds available 
to the Department of Defense, but it 
would disallow the use of any in the bill 
and give a clear signal of the intent of 
the Congress that the President proceed 
with the utmost caution. In other words, 
it does not absolutely slam the door and 
say that the President under no circum- 
stamces can use any fumds available to 
the Department of Defense in connec- 
tion with the continuation of his efforts 
to resolve the difficulties which have been 
encountered in Southeast Asia. 

The gentleman from Connecticut has 
moved that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. In other 
words, the gentleman from Connecticut 
has moved that the President be denied 
the use of any funds from any source as 
he struggles to try to bring this war to 
some kind of satisfactory conclusion in 
Southeast Asia. 

Of course, we recognize this has a very 
clear and definite relationship to the 
cease-fire situation in South Vietnam. 

I have demanded a division of the 
question. The question before the House 
at this time is not that we recede and 
concur with the Senate amendment, the 
Eagleton amendment, but really the 
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question now is shall we recede and, if 
we determine that we do recede, then 
we will decide where to go from there. 

However, I appeal to the House not to 
recede, but rather, to stand by its pre- 
vious position and in opposition to the 
all-inclusive Eagleton amendment which 
was placed in the bill by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
House would vote not to recede but, 
rather, would stand firm im its previous 
resolution which has gone far enough 
in dealing with this matter at this time. 

We will have other opportunities to 
deal with the situation, but at this time 
this seems to be a reasonable course to 
follow and a reasonable position for all 
Members of this body to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the motion to 
recede and capitulate to the Senate be 
defeated. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Do I understand that the 
chairman intends to introduce an amend- 
ment, if the motion to recede fails, or is 
it merely to divide and have a straight 
vote on the motion to recede? 

Mr. MAHON. The question is whether 
the House votes to recede, which I trust 
it will not. Where we go from there is a 
matter that will be determined after this 
vote. There are various courses we could 
follow, but the issue here is clearly drawn, 
and I ask for a Civision of the question in 
order that the issue might be clearly 
drawn by the House. The issue here is 
shall we recede and capitulate to the 
Senate. Shall the House capitulate and 
take what is interpreted by many as an 
indefensible act at a time when nego- 
tiations are under way and when the 
chances appear to be good that the war 
in Southeast Asia will indeed be brought 
to an honorable and reasonable and sat- 
isfactory conclusion. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Will the gentleman not 
concede that by agreeing to amendments 
10 and 11 the House has im fact indi- 
cated, as has the gentlemen, that we 
want to limit the usage of funds which 
are presently in the supplemental bill— 
we want to limit tem so that they can- 
not be used for bombing in Cambodia. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. MAHON. The House took advan- 
tage of a parliamentary situation to ex- 
press its concern over the developments 
in Cambodia and to send a signal to the 
President and to the world that we would 
withhold certain funds but not all funds 
ee combat activity in Southeast 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the House in- 
dicated that the House wanted to with- 
hold bombing funds for Cambodia from 
all funds available to the House, which 
meant it could withhold all of the funds 
in the supplemental bill. The Senate, be- 
cause of the fact that it has different 
rules, was able to go beyond that and 
withhold not only the funds that were 
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before us for consideration in the House 
in the supplemental bill, but all funds 
in former or prior appropriation bills 
which have been passed. 

The point I make is that the House 
by its decision several weeks ago clearly 
stated that we want none of the funds 
used for bombing. 

Mr. MAHON. The action of the House 
speaks for itself. The action of the House 
was that no funds in the supplemental 
bill should be used for continuation of 
combat in Cambodia. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
if it is the will of the House fhat, as to 
the supplemental bill, if it passes, all 
bombing stop with these funds, and all 
funds previously appropriated, then we 
should vote for the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Connecticut to re- 
cede; is that correct? If we just want 
to limit the bombing where you can- 
not bomb with 1 dollar, but then you 
can use the other $9 to kill anyone you 
want, then we should vote down the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The House has indicated 
its concern about the war in Southeast 
Asia with the Long amendment, and 
the House has taken appropriate action 
today with respect to Senate amend- 
ments 10 and Il. The words of the 
House language speak for themselves. 
My motion is that we insist upon the po- 
sition of the House and not capitulate 
to the other body. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
as the author of the Long amendment 
which has just been passed, or approved 
by the conference committee earlier here, 
I want to say that normally I would like 
to stick to pride of authorship and insist 
on my own language. I also like. wherever 
I possibly can, to stick with the House, 
because I believe the House should be 
preeminent in appropriation bills. But 
this is a principle that rises above pride 
of authorship, and the idea of appropri- 
ations originating in the House, and 
therefore I feel that the Eagleton amend- 
ment gives us the strongest possible lan- 
guage we can get from this supplemental. 
Consequently, I will support the motion 
offered by the gentleman form Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Giamo). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to the language presently before the 
House, the chairman asks that we insist 
upon our disagreement with the other 
body. If the Senate added language re- 
mains in the bill, I ask the Chairman, 
could the United States take any mili- 
tary action insofar as trying to rescue or 
otherwise return any of our men missing 
in action, the “MIA’s,” as they have be- 
come labeled at this time; could we do 
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anything about their rescue under the 
restrictions of this language if it became 
law? 

Mr, MAHON. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire to express his 
own views. He is an able and dedicated 
member of this body. 

Mr. WYMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, if I 
might be permitted to answer my own 
question in rhetorical fashion, I believe 
it self-evident that this language would 
prohibit any military action by this coun- 
try directed toward finding or returning 
our missing combatants, or any MIA’s or 
U.S. civilians missing in action, or any 
rescue operations over there. I do not be- 
lieve we should take such a position. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
hold my moving of the previous question 
until the gentleman from Michigan, the 
minority leader, states his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
my parliamentary inquiry is this: Am I 
correct, Mr. Speaker, that a “no” vote on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon) to recede 
would uphold the House position on the 
supplemental? 

The motion offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Giammo) was to 
recede and concur, but the Chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON) 
divided the question, and the vote is on 
a motion to recede. Therefore a “no” 
vote on the motion to recede would up- 
hold the position of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can state 
that if the “no” vote prevails, the next 
vote would be on the motion to insist on 
the House’s position. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his motion at the 
present time? 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield 3 minutes to the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O’NEILL). 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this well on this issue so many 
times. I rise today in strong support of 
the Giaimo amendment, which is in real- 
ity the Eagleton amendment. It is the 
only way for the House to get across its 
emphatic and unequivocal message to the 
Nixon administration that we want the 
bombing in Cambodia to stop immedi- 
ately. 

On May 10, 1973, we passed the Ad- 
dabbo-Long amendments to prohibit the 
use of money in the second supplemental 
for the bombing of a country in which 
the United States was not formally at 
war. As a matter of fact, in my argu- 
ments at that time, I said we had no 
treaties and no agreements with Cam- 
bodia. They did not even come in under 
SEATO when they had the opportunity 
to do so. 

We have heard Mr. Kissinger. Along 
the line he told us the same story we 
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had heard so many times—the light at 
the end of the tunnel. I do not like the 
light at the end of the tunnel. I do not 
like the fact that we have lost two or 
four boys in Cambodia already. I do not 
know how many men we have lost over 
there, but I should hate to see us in the 
same position as we were in the Viet- 
nam situation. 

On May 31, the Senate was forced, 
after the Addabbo amendment, to adopt 
the Eagleton amendment to bar the use 
of either new funds or funds already ap- 
propriated for the continued bombing 
of Cambodia or for any renewed war 
bombing in Laos. Why did they do that? 
They did it because the administration 
had ignored the action of this Congress 
and announced contemptuously its in- 
tention to use previously appropriated 
funds to pay for the continuation of the 
bombing. 

The President took an utter disregard 
of the action taken by this House, and I 
think that the only way to get to the 
crux of the whole problem is to stop the 
bombing over there. I think it is the will 
of this Congress to follow suit today with 
the Giaimo amendment, and I hope the 
Giaimo amendment is adopted. 

The administration’s contemptuous 
arrogance to do what it wants rather 
than what the American people want as 
expressed through their representatives 
in Congress makes this step necessary. 

The American people do not want an- 
other Vietnam. This vote is a conscience 
vote; it is a vote to stop the bombing 
with the strongest weapon that Con- 
gress has—the power of the purse. 

Let us vote to stop the pipeline of 
funds for bombing in Cambodia. I think 
the time to act positively is at hand, for 
if we had taken such steps in 1963 or 
1964 to use our constitutional power of 
the purse to cut off funds for our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, we might well 
have prevented that tragic and divisive 
American morass. 

We do not want another Vietnam. We 
turned the corner in reasserting our pre- 
rogative of making war and peace when 
the Members of this House voted for the 
first time on May 10 to cut off funds 
for the bombing. Yet, the President did 
not heed our voice. 

Yes, we have turned the corner and 
there is no turning back. A favorable 
vote on the Giaimo notion gives the 
House an opportunity to make its will 
stick this time. It is an imperative step 
which we must take. 

There is no other alternative. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that people of strong con- 
victions on both sides of the aisle have 
an obligation and responsibility today to 
vote “no” on this motion to recede. I do 
not think this is a partisan issue because 
over the last 2, 4, 6 years people on 
both sides of the aisle have stood up 
and been right. Our friends on the other 
end of the Capitol have been wrong. 

We have a cease-fire in South Viet- 
nam; we have a cease-fire in Laos, not 
because of the actions of the other body, 
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but because of the conviction and the 
votes of a majority of the Members in 
the House of Representatives. The truth 
is a very difficult and complicated puzzle 
is about to be completed. We have peace. 
We have a decrease in the fighting in 
South Vietnam. The bombing in North 
Vietnam has been ended. The POW’s are 
back. We have a cease-fire in Laos, and 
we are practically at the point of putting 
the last piece in the puzzle, the last link 
in the chain. 

Yes, my friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, has said that Dr. Kis- 
singer has come back and said we see the 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

The light that Henry Kissinger has 
brought back has been a cease-fire, peace, 
and the return of the prisoners of war. 
I am going to stick with the guy who 
made this possible and not in the last 
minute of the last quarter succumb to 
the people who have been wrong all the 
time. It kind of reminds me of a ball 
game where your side is ahead because 
we had the right strategy, and then just 
at th last minute when we can see all of 
our efforts to achieve something mean- 
ingful, we walk off the field and turn 
over the ball game to the people who 
have been wrong whose strategy has been 
an error. I do not understand that, 

Yes, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, CEDERBERG) and the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Wyman) have 
made two very good points. If we want 
any possibility of verifying on the miss- 
ing in action people, we had better vote 
“no” and give to the President the last 
military option that he has to convince 
the North Vietnamese and others that 
they have to give us that chance for a 
verification of the MIA’s in Indochina, 

Yes, we. have some U.S. civilians in 
Laos and we have some U.S. civilians in 
Cambodia. If we capitulate and follow 
the advice and the votes of those peo- 
ple who have been dead wrong for the 
last 4 years, we could very well be put- 
ting into jeopardy the lives of those 
civilians, our fellow Americans. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, this is not a partisan 
issue because there has been this long- 
standing effort on the part of many in 
this body on both sides of the aisle to 
stand up to the people who were dead 
wrong for so long. It is just incompre- 
hensible to me, almost unbelievable, that 
at this juncture when we have high- 
level negotiations going on right now 
attempting to put together a government 
that will bring about a cease-fire in Cam- 
bodia, that will shore up what we have 
achieved in Vietnam and what we have 
achieved in Laos, that we should think 
about undercutting the President and Dr. 
Kissinger. We just have to, in my humble 
judgment, be firm and strong in the 
waning minutes of the most important 
ball game that we have played in this 
body in a long time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
vote “no.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been over this ground. Various Members 
on both sides of the aisle have expressed 
their views today and on previous days 
and in previous weeks and months. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now move the previous 
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question on the motion to recede. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House recede from its disagreement 


to Senate amendment numbered 83? 


The question was taken; 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 


peared to have it. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I demand 


RECORDED VOTE 


a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 235, noes 172, 


present 1, not voting 25, as follows: 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il. 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif, 
Burke, F.a. 


Collins, Til, 
Conte 


Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Evans, Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford, 
William D, 

Forsythe 


[Roll No. 273] 
AYES—235 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechier, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 


an 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 


. Meeds 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mo2zvinsky 


Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Murphy, Il. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Eara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Farris 
Fatman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 
Powell, Ohio 


Robison, N.Y, 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Roncalio. Wyo. 


Roncallo, N.Y, 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 


Smith, Iowa 


James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 


and the 


Vigorito 
Waildie 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 


y 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Cawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evins, Tenn. 
Flood 

Flowers 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 


Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Anderson, 
alif, 


Blatnik 


Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


NOES—172 


Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 


Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McFall 
M-Spadden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Quillen 
PRESENT—1 
McKay 


Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Danielson 
Derwinski 
Fisher 

Piynt 

Gray 

Gross 

Hanna 


wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Zwach 


Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
alsh 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, N. 
Young, 8.c. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—25 


Landrum 
McKinney 
Mills, Ark. 

Moss 

Pepper 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Young, Alaska 


So the preferential motion was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Moss for, with Mr. McKay against. 
Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Derwinski against. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 


Fisher against. 


Mr. Badillo for, with Mr. Young of Alaska 


against. 


Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 
Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 


Rooney of New York against. 


Mr. Danielson for, with Mr. Beard against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Adams with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Hanna, 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Abdnor. 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Mills of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. McKinney with Mr. Gross. 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Moss). If he had been present, 
he would have voted “aye.” I would have 
voted “no.” Therefore, I vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House concur 
with the amendment of the Senate numbered 
83 with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted, insert the following: 

“Sec. 305. After September 1, 1973, none 
of the funds herein appropriated under this 
Act or heretofore appropriated under any 
other Act may be expended to support di- 
rectly or indirectly combat activities in, over 
or from off the shores of Cambodia or in or 
over Laos by United States forces.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this pref- 
erential motion is slightly different from 
the Senate ianguage. The amendment 
reads: 

Sec. 305. After September 1, 1973 none of 
the funds herein appropriated under this 
Act or heretofore appropriated under any 
other Act may be expended to support di- 
rectly cr indirectly combat activities, in, 
over, or from off the shores of Cambodia or 
in or over Laos by Unitsd States forces. 


None of the basic language would be 
changed under the preferential motion 
which I have offered. We would under 
the preferential motion simply extend 
the time at which the Senate language 
would become effective. 

What we do is we insert two words 
and five figures as follows—and here is 
what we will be voting on: 

After September 1— 


That is 60 days into the new fiscal 
year— 

After September 1, 1973, none of the funds 
herein appropriated under this Act or here- 
tofore appropriated under any other act may 
be expended to support directly or indi- 
rectly combat activities in or over or from 
off the shores of Cambodia or in or over 
Laos by United States forces, 

This gives the President 2 additional 
months in which to try to work out 
a solution in Cambodia which will not 
leave Cambodia a major threat to the 
cease-fire in Vietnam. 

It does not seem to me that those who 
voted with the majority a few months 


ago should object to giving the President 


& little more time to use diplomatic 
means to achieve the purposes of the 
so-called Eagleton amendment. 

Now, should we give the President 60 
moze days in which to try to settle this 
matter and shore up the cease-fire in 
Southeast Asia? 

We gave President Johnson and Pres- 
ident Nixon a total of about 8 years in 
which to get a cease-fire in Vietnam. 
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Finally the cease-fire was agreed to 
on the 27th day of January. Since that 
time we have had February, March, 
April, May, and June—5 months. 

The rainy season in Southeast Asia is 
now approaching, and the opportunities 
for combat activity are not very great. 
So muinly this would provide time for 
negotiations. And while I do not know 
what the position of the administration 
would be on this amendment I know 
that the administration would like to 
have additional time. It seems to me that 
a 2-month period would not be an un- 
reasonable length of time. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from Texas is it not 
true that since we last voted on this sub- 
ject in the House that there have been 
two significant events? One of them an 
agreement reached in Paris for a more 
detailed enforcement of the cease-fire, 
and, second, what has certainly been, at 
least in my opinion, a very successful 
meeting between the President and the 
leader of the the Soviet Union. And is it 
not possible, I would ask the gentleman 
from Texas, that something might have 
been at least broached at the summit 
meeting that could conceivably lead to a 
cease-fire in Cambodia if we do not put 
this restriction on immediately? 

Mr. MAHON. It does seem reasonable 
to me to give the President additional 
time, until September first, in order to 
try to negotiate and make it more pos- 
sible that the sacrifice of tems of thou- 
sand of lives and billions of dollars in 
Southeast Asia shall by no means have 
been in vain. 

I do not want to see the Congress take 
the responsibility of depriving this coun- 
try of the means of bringing this con- 
flict, this long and difficult conflict, to an 
end. This responsibility should be as- 
sumed by the President, and it will be 
assumed by the President, at least for the 
next 2 months, if my motion is agreed to. 

Mr. STRATTON. My Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, in other 
words, the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas, (Mr. Manon) if I un- 
derstand it correctly, is to try to achieve 
a cease-fire in Cambodia so that we can 
get an end to the war in all of Indochina, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, as I stood 
in the door as people were coming in to 
vote on the last motion, and were asking 
what the vote was on, some of my col- 
leagues were saying that they should 
vote “yes” so as to end the war in Cam- 
bodia. But, if I understand the situation 
correctly, the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas is designed to achieve 
a real end to the entire Indochina war. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 
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Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I would ask the gentleman from Texas 
whether this preferential amendment 
would affect a continuing resolution? If 
a continuing resolution were passed be- 
fore these 60 days have passed, would 
this 60-day delay apply to the continuing 
resolution? 

Mr. MAHON. In reply to the gentle- 
man from Maryland I would say that the 
continuing resolution will have to speak 
for itself. I cannot prejudge what would 
be in the continuing resolution. But if the 
House votes to give the President these 
2 additional months then a continuing 
resolution might very well follow the 
same pattern. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. In other 
words, it is conceivable to have a con- 
tinuing resolution in which we would be 
getting a cutoff of funds, depending on 
when the continuing resolution passed 
the Congress as a whole relative to this 
time period? 

Mr. MAHON. It is a matter for the 
Congress to determine what it wants to 
do about this motion, and I cannot pre- 
judge what will be contained in the con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
state to the gentleman from Texas that 
if his preferential motion carries then 
it would have to go back to a conference, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
New York is correct; we would have to 
go back to conference with the other 
body, unless the other body accepts what 
appears to me to be a reasonable posi- 
tion. I would hope it would be accepted 
by the other body, and that the bill would 
then go to the President. 

Mr. ADDABBO. We are willing, then, 
to stall all of our domestic programs just 
to give the President the right to bomb 
for another 2 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that is the 
will of this House. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentlema 
from New York. ; 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

If I understand the gentleman correct- 
ly, the gentleman takes the position that 
the responsibility in this matter should 
be assumed by the President. 

In my judgment, it is the Congress— 
not the President—which should take 
this responsibility. I think the Constitu- 
tion is clear on this point, that Congress 
should decide and Congress should be 
the branch to declare war. Frankly, I 
think the American people have made a 
judgment that this war should be ended, 
so I hope the House will vote down the 
Mahon amendment and assume the re- 
sponsibility to end the war and the 
bombing now. 

I thank the chairman for yielding. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand the situation, if the gentleman’s 
motion were to carry, we would then find 
ourselves in the position that by virtue 
of amendments 10 and 11 we would be 
prohibited from using funds in the Sup- 
plementa! Bill to bomb in Cambodia, but 
until September 1 they could use moneys 
other than the funds in the supplemental 
bill to bomb in Cambodia, by virtue of 
the gentleman’s September 1 suggestion 
in his amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. Amendment No. 10—— 

Mr. GIAIMO. 10 and 11. 

Mr. MAHON. 10 and 11. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Which the gentleman 
has agreed prohibits bombing imme- 
diately. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, as far as the funds 
in this bill are concerned. 

Mr. GIAIMO., Therefore, they could 
not use supplemental funds for bomb- 
ing? 

Mr. MAHON, That is right. 

Mr. GIAIMO. But if the gentleman’s 
present amendment carries, we would 
have an inconsistency. We would be tell- 
ing them by virtue of amendments 10 
and 11 they cannot use money effective 
immediately upon the enactment of the 
supplemental into law, but they could 
use moneys appropriated earlier to bomb 
until September 1. There does not seem 
to be any philosophy or rationale to this. 
We do one thing on one hand and take 
it away on the other. I submit that the 
House and Senate have clearly and un- 
equivocally, and with a substantial vote, 
indicated they want a termination of 
bombing in Cambodia now. 

Therefore, I would urge defeat of the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
three terms that I have been in Congress 
we have been in complete agreement on 
one thing. That is to get away from Viet- 
nam as quickly as we can. But we have 
been in complete disagreement on the 
mothod of doing it, and that has been 
going on for all the time I have been 
here. We have had vote after vote to 
see whether or not we would decide what 
to do instead of the President, Over this 
time we have left the responsibility with 
the President. He has gotten a cease-fire; 
he has gotten the prisoners of war back; 
and he is now in the stage of negotia- 
tion. The truth is we agree on another 
thing: We do not want to bomb any 
more in Southeast Asia. But where is our 
confidence? 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we are acting like 
the President cannot wait to bomb every- 
thing in Southeast Asia. The truth is the 
President needs all of the strength that 
we can give him in his negotiations. He 
is not trying to bomb, but he is trying 
to have some strength in negotiations, 
and if they do not keep their part of the 
agreement, where. does that leave the 
United States in its negotiations? 

It looks as though it has kind of gotten 
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out of style to say thanks to the Presi- 
dent or that we are proud of him. Here 
is a man who has accomplished what we 
have today, and it looks as though every- 
body wants to tap him on the head. 

The Members have spoken. We are 
going ‘to take the money out of bomb- 
ing. But for once let us at least act like 
we are on the same side. I urge the Mem- 
bers to give the President 60 days to 
complete the negotiations. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from North Carolina has 
mentioned that negotiations are going 
on at the present time. That is very ac- 
curate. They are highly classified. They 
are aimed at putting together a govern- 
ment in Cambodia. They are reasonably 
optimistic of success. And if those nego- 
tiations are successful, we will have a 
cease-fire and the bombing will stop. 

It is my judgment that it is worth a 
gamble. I believe the administration 
would not ask for anything beyond the 
60 days. I do think for a short period of 
2 months, 60 days, when we have gone 
as far as we have with the success that 
we have, it is an honorable and proper 
position for the Members of the House or 
a majority thereof to support this exten- 
sion for 60 days to achieve a final, con- 
clusive and effective settlement in Indo- 
china. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House just expressed its will. I think the 
will of this House is that we do not want 
to see the loss of one more American 
boy. One more American boy is one too 
many. It is fine to talk about the air 
strikes; but what mother would like to 
have her own son conducting those air 
raids; what mother would like to see her 
own son over there. 

We are talking about negotiations. As 
I have already said before, we have noth- 
ing to do with Cambodia. We have had 
no treaty with them. We asked them to 
come into SEATO, and they did not. As 
far as I know this is a civil war in which 
we are going to bomb and bomb and until 
we can get them together. I do not know 
if we can ever accomplish that goal. 

But one thing I say, I think it is the 
will of the American people as expressed 
here clearly this afternoon, that this 
war should end and this bombing should 
stop, the minute the President of the 
United States signs this bill into law. 
And I hope he will never think of doing 
otherwise, because this is the will of 
Congress, the expression of the people 
who represent the grassroots of America. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, what we 
have involved here is what is best for 
every American boy, indeed, every Amer- 
ican citizen, our entire Nation. The ques- 
tion is: What is in the short- and long- 
range best interest of the United States? 
I happen to feel that the acceptance of 
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the motion which I have offered is in 
the best interest of the Nation and of 
all American citizens. I would like to read 
the amendment again in order that our 
minds may be refreshed as to what we 
are voting upon: 

After September 1, 1973, none of the funds 
her2in appropriated under this Act or here- 
tofore appropriated under any other Act may 
be expended to support directly or indirectly 
combat activities in, over or from off the 
shores of Cambodia or in or over Laos by 
United States forces. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, our 
operations in Indochina during the past 
few months suggest we may be suffering 
from an ailment to which successful pol- 
iticians are prone: believing one’s own 
rhetoric. The January cease-fire agree- 
ment signaled the failure of the U.S. 
mission in Indochina. In essence it 
amounted to a protocol for American 
military disengagement from Vietnam. 
On this, since it was what both sides 
wanted, there was a meeting of minds. 
And the disengagement, which included 
the release of American POW’s in cor- 
relation with the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops, was carried out just about on 
schedule. 

Concerning everything else there had 
been no genuine meeting of minds. Dis- 
engagement apart, the other matters re- 
ferred to were what the fighting had been 
about all these years. Since the fighting 
had been inconclusive, these matters nat- 
urally could rot be settled just by writ- 
ing a lengthy text. Apart from the sec- 
tions dealing directly with the disen- 
gagement and the prisoners’ return, the 
agreement is ambiguous, unrealistic, and 
unworkable. And in the event it is not 
working—we have witnessed continuous 
and flagrant violation of the peace treaty 
by the North Vietnamese Communists 
contrary to what the administration’s 
rhetoric would like us to believe. 

Interestingly enough, when our policy 
spokesmen seek to justify the renewed 
bombing of Cambodia or Laos, the epi- 
sodic suspension of mine removal, or the 
threat of no future aid to Hanoi, they 
refer not to any specific clauses of the 
written agreement but to secret “under- 
standings” that Henry Kissinger is now 
alleged to have reached with Le Duc Tho, 
although when presenting the text of 
the agreement to newsmen and the 
world, Kissinger thrice denied the exist- 
ence of any secret understandings. 

When boiled down to its essence, the 
agre nent is a narrow, uninspiring, and 
in truth humiliating document. It is 
hardly surprising that the spokesmen for 
the administration covered it with a good 
deal of rhetorical sauce in serving it up 
to the citizens and voters. We had won, 
we heard, “peace with honor,” and had 
taken a big stride toward “lasting peace.” 
We had honored our commitment, our 
men would be coming home “with heads 
high,” et cetera. 

What has been happening in Indo- 
china since the signing of the original 
and followup agreements is what any- 
one who had made a correct assessment 
of its meaning expected to happen. But 
to those who believed the agreement real- 
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ly did signify peace and the fulfillment 
of the basic American commitment—that 
is, defeat of the Communists’ struggle to 
take power in all Indochina—what the 
Communists throughout Indochina have 
been doing is a “violation” of the cease- 
fire and a sabotage of peace that merits 
punishment. 

Moreover, what has been happening 
tends to clarify the true meaning of the 
agreement, and thus to prick the in- 
flated rhetoric which surrounds it, 

Our bombers remain over Cambodia, 
and a few now and then over Laos. The 
rhetoric demands them. There is no 
need for the bombers in order to carry 
out the essence of the agreement—the 
U.S. military withdrawa: and the POW 
release. That has already been accom- 
plished, and the bombings only risk re- 
engagement and a new lot of POW’s. In 
the Cambodian conditions the military 
efficiency of B—52’s is minimal. They will 
have no long-term effect on the chaotic 
political situation on the ground. It will 
be una le, specifically, to salvage the Lon 
Nol government. But for us to bave 
“done nothing” about the Communist 
moves toward power in Cambodia would 
have exposed the emptiness of the 
“peace” agreement, It seems that no one 
is yet willing to face the simple Vietnam 
reality, or to ask us to face it with them. 
The fact is that we have failed in our 
Indochina mission primarily because of 
our no-win policy. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
security of South Vietnam, Laos, and ul- 
timately Thailand, will depend on what 
happens in Cambodia. While the Soviet 
Union and Red China, despite all their 
rhetoric about detente, continue in every 
way to support Hanoi’s aggression in 
Indochina, we have placed handcuffs on 
the legitimate government of South Viet- 
nam, paralyzing its defenses. I am con- 
vinced that with American withdrawal 
the future of Indochina should be deter- 
mined by the people of Indochina and I 
am convinced that the South Vietnam- 
ese Government and its forces are able 
to take care of the Communist aggressor 
and to enforce the peace treaty. We are 
not there anymore. It is their war. We 
must now free the South Vietnamese to 
act and react as their national security 
demands and as the matter of freedom 
in that part of the world requires. 

I would like to address a question to 
the policymakers of the United States: 
“Why is it necessary for. the American 
Air Force to be bombing in Cambodia 
when the South Vietnamese armed 
forces, trained and adequately equipped 
by the United States, are able to take 
care of the situation themselves without 
our involvement and without creating 
new American POW’s in the hands of 
Communists?” 

I would also like to address a question 
to the highest office of the United States: 
“Would you, Mr. President, be able to 
sleep well at night knowing that you 
have a burglar in your home?” And that 
burglar in South Vietnam numbers some 
170,000 well-equipped North Vietnamese 
Communist regulars. 

It is Nixon’s doctrine that the South 
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Vietnamese themselves handle their in- 
ternal hostilities and their national se- 
curity. It is a gross form of sophistry that 
a “peace” agreement stands as a threat 
to her very survival. Therefore, the South 
Vietnamese should be permitted to fight 
in the same unconstrained manner that 
Moscow and Peking are supporting the 
Hanoi Communists in their quest for the 
Communist victory in Indochina. In this 
situation, there are only two necessary 
functions for the United States: one, to 
provide logistic support for the South 
Vietnamese forces and, two, to make sure 
that there is no Red Chinese or Soviet 
direct intervention in Indochina. 

Today, when I vote for the curtailment 
of funds for bombing in Cambodia, I 
want at the same time to make it clear 
to the Communist aggressors from Hanoi 
that my vote does not represent an act 
of appeasement but rather a strong posi- 
tion against our present ambiguous pol- 
icy in Indochina. 

My vote should be understood as sup- 
port for the struggle of the free people 
of Indochina under the leadership of 
their government in Saigon. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge my colleagues to support the Eagle- 
ton amendment by instructing the House 
conferees to accede to the Senate version 
of the second supplemental appropria- 
tions bill on this point. 

I would also urge that all of those who 
supported the Addabbo amendment and 
the Long amendment when the bill was 
before the House May 10, also support 
the Eagleton amendment. This is truly 
the best opportunity to strike a blow for 
peace that Members of this House have 
yet encountered. 

You will recall that when we passed the 
Addabbo and Long amendments last 
month, the then-Secretary of Defense 
Elliot Richardson announced the ad- 
ministration would use other funds to 
continue bombing Cambodia. The Senate 
reacted to that policy by overwhelming- 
ly approving the Eagleton amendment 
which applies the congressional ban on 
bombing to all appropriated funds. 

Let there be no mistake; the admin- 
istration has thrown the gauntlet to the 
Congress on the matter of war. If we 
fail to pass the Eagleton amendment, we 
are forfeiting the congressional right to 
determine when and how this Nation 
will go to war. A vote against the Eagle- 
ton amendment is a vote to give the 
Pentagon a free hand to rain death and 
destruction where it will, with no need 
to consult the people. 

I believe we face today a direct con- 
frontation to the Congress to back up its 
earlier expression against the bombing 
of Cambodia. I believe the ~ uthority of 
the Congress to order a halt to unau- 
thorized bombing is being challenged 
here so that the administration can con- 
tend Congress did not really want to halt 
the bombing. I believe that if we fail to 
approve the Eagleton amendment, the 
bombing will not only continue, it will 
eventually escalate. 

And so, although this bill would ex- 
pire at the end of this week, the vote 
on this amendment is no idle gesture. 
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If the House is willing to stand up for 
the position we assumed a month ago, 
we will have delivered a decisive blow for 


peace. 

Should we now cringe from the chal- 
lenge, we will be falling into a chasm 
that could be as deep and as dreadfully 
expensive as was Vietnam. 

Our only alternative is to reassert our 
authority by voting to stop the use of 
appropriated funds for unauthorized 
bombing or other military activities 
which have not been approved by Con- 


gress. 

And of those who would again appeal 
to the Congress not to “tie the hands of 
the President,” let us admit we have 
heard those words for a decade, during 
which our Nation sank even deeper into 
a quagmire from which there was nearly 
no return. 

There comes a time when the Congress 
must tie the hands of a President if it 
is to be responsible. Is there one person 
in this Chamber who would not do it dif- 
ferently if we now had the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution before us again? At times, 
the Congress must assert its rights. This 
is such a time. More than any body of 
government, we in this House represent 
the will of the people, and that will has 
been clearly expressed: no more war. 

We have given our word to the people 
there will be no more war in Cambodia 
by American fighting men. The world 
has looked upon that House action, and 
will be watching what we do here today. 
We must remove the funds so necessary 
to further bombing. We must approve 
the Eagleton amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I support the motion to recede 
and concur in the position of the Senate 
on the so-called Eagleton amendment to 
this supplemental appropriations bill. 
That amendment states quite simply that 
none of the funds appropriated under 
this act or any previous act may be used 
to support U.S. combat operations in, 
over, or off the shores of Cambodia or in 
or over Laos. When this supplemental 
was first before us on May 10 of this year, 
I voted for the so-called Long amend- 
ment to prohibit the use of any funds 
in this bill for U.S. combat operations in 
Cambodia. That amendment passed this 
body by a vote of 224-172. It seems to me 
that the Eagleton amendment is both the 
logical and necessary extension of the 
position this body took back on May 10 
for it would insure that the clear will 
of the Congress is observed with respect 
to halting American bombing activities 
in Cambodia. Either we were serious 
about stopping the bombing back on May 
10 or we were not, and the vote on the 
Eagleton amendment today is the true 
test of our sincerity, our seriousness and 
our firmness of resolve in adopting the 
Long amendment. 

As I stated at the time of our original 
vote on this issue, I have yet to hear or 
read one legal justification for what we 
are currently doing in Cambodia. We are 
told that we must bomb Cambodia to 
save the peace in Vietnam, but there is 
nothing in the peace agreement which 
authorizes such an enforcement mechan- 
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ism. Indeed, our bombing is in clear con- 
travention of the peace agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must recognize 
here today that peace in Vietnam cannot 
be delivered from the bomb bay of a B-52 
over Cambodia; peace in Vietnam can 
only be delivered by the people of Viet- 
nam. 

We are told that no new authority is 
needed to bomb Cambodia—that it is 
simply an extension of the author- 
ity which the President had to wage war 
in South Vietnam. But the fact is, with 
the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion, the only authority left to the Pres- 
ident was to safely disengage our froops 
and secure the release of our prisoners 
of war. Indeed, when the President an- 
nounced our invasion of Cambodia back 
in the summer of 1970, he made the fol- 
lowing pledge, and I quote: 

The only remaining American activity in 
Cambodia after July 1 will be air missions 
to interdict the.-movement of enemy troops 
and material where I find it is necessary to 
protect the lives and security of our men in 
South Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, all of our troops have 
been disengaged and our prisoners re- 
turned. That authority has been termi- 
nated. 

We are told that we must bomb. Cam- 
bodia to save the Lon Nol regime. But 
we have no such military commitment to 
that regime, and no authority resides in 
the Presidency to undertake such a mis- 
sion without the prior consent of the 
Congress. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the vote 
today on the Eagleton amendment is the 
first of two important votes this week 
in this body on the proposition that the 
Congress must reassert its constitutional 
war powers. If we have learned nothing 
else from our tragic involvement in Viet- 
nam, I hope we have learned that the 
Congress must exercise its constitutional 
responsibilities in committing American 
forces abroad if that commitment is to 
have the sustained understanding and 
support of the American people. With- 
out the exercise of that rightful role, and 
without that understanding and support, 
our system will again be stretched be- 
yond the stress point and we will again 
be tossed into the terrible and tragic 
turmoil which wracked our society dur- 
ing the decade of the sixties. I for one do 
not want to see a repeat of that experi- 
ence in the seventies. By our vote on the 
Eagleton amendment today we have a 
clear opportunity to demonstrate that 
we do not want Cambodia or Laos to be- 
come the Vietnam of the seventies. I 
therefore urge support of the motion to 
recede and concur in the position of the 
Senate conferees on the Eagleton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Sneaker, the 
American Legion is opposed to congres- 
sional efforts to eliminate funds the 
President may use in his discretion to 
support U.S. bombing in Cambodia and 
Laos. We are especially opposed to 
amendments proposed by the Senate 
which would cut off funds for bombing 
and other combat operations not only 
in supplementary appropriations bills 
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but also end such use of all past and 
future appropriations. 

We urge Members of the House of 
Representatives not to tie the hands of 
the President thereby hamstringing 
American military support of the legiti- 
mate Governments of Cambodia and 
Laos. Both of these nations face heavy 
aggression from North Vietnam in com- 
plete and blatant violation of Hanoi’'s 
pledges contained in the January 27, 
1973, Vietnam cease-fire agreement and 
confirmed in the June 13, 1973 reaffirma- 
tion of that pact. 

Our President is trying to negotiate 
a real cease-fire in Cambodia. It would 
be most unfortunate for Congress to 
cripple his most potent weapon for 
achieving peace there. We are certain 
that, without American support, Cam- 
bodia and Laos will fall before the mili- 
tary pressure of North Vietnam and be- 
come Communist. Not only would this be 
a tragedy in those nations, but it would 
also bring almost irresistible pressure 
upon the Republic of Vietnam which is 
valiantly and successfully defending its 
own independence and right of self-de- 
termination. 

I, reluctantly but urgently, ask you to 
support the original House amendment 
cutting off only the use of funds in the 
fiscal year 1973 supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for Cambodian and Laotian op- 
erations. We sincerely hope this more 
limited restriction would afford the Cam- 
bodian and Laotian Governments suf- 
ficient breathing room to negotiate an 
honorable peace agreement and prevent 
the loss of both countries to communism. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to recede on the 
Eagleton amendment. 

About 10 years ago we were told that 
our intervention was necessary in order 
to prevent the collapse of all of our al- 
lies in Asia; a few years after that the 
justification changed to the protection 
of South Vietnam’s right of self-determi- 
nation; and then we were told that we 
need to stay in so that we can protect our 
POW’s and the withdrawal of our troops. 

Last month, when the Defense Sup- 
plemental bill was before this body, the 
argument had changed once again. At 
that time we heard that a termination of 
the bombing would pull the rug out from 
Dr. Kissinger’s sensitive negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese. Well, those 
negotiations have been concluded, and as 
we have discovered, there was not much 
to pull the rug out on. 

Despite the empty rhetoric of the sec- 
ond Paris accords, the war and the bomb- 
ing continue. And there is no end in 
sight. 

As of the beginning of May the United 
States was pouring some 870 tons of 
bombs per day on the indigenous Cam- 
bodian insurgents. The fact that after 
19 years of involvement in Indochina we 
are still bombing in Cambodia is disturb- 
ing enough, but it is made even more 
idiotic by when we realize that this 
aama to 87 tons for every Communist 

If this body chooses to continue the 
bombing in Cambodia I think we should 
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at least know what we are getting for our 
money. The answer is, not much. 

Recently, two staff members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
traveled for a month in Indochina. They 
found that, contrary to popular belief, 
the United States continues to be heavily 
involved in Indochinese political and 
military affairs. Despite this deep in- 
volvement, however, our allies in South- 
east Asia are no more capable of defend- 
ing themselves than they were years ago. 

According to Mr. James Lowenstein 
and Mr. Richard Moose of the Senate 
Committee, the situation in Cambodia is 
particularly acute. Let me quote from 
their report. 

Upon our arrival in Cambodia we found it 
generally agreed among all observers that the 
political, military and economic performance 
of the Lon Nol government had reached an 
all time low. Furthermore, it was our impres- 
sion that the feeling of apathy and futility 
on the part of government officials was so 
profound that it obscured any sense of crisis 
which, by any Western standards, they 
should have felt given the facts of the situa- 
tion. 

In the military sphere, the Cambodian 
armed forces, which had never recovered from 
the Chenla II debacle in the fall of 1971, were 
facing a Khmer Communist movement that 
had gained remarkably in strength since that 
time, a fact that many Cambodian officials, 
both civilian and military, refuse to admit. 
In the political sphere, as a result of manip- 
ulated presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions, compounded by the universally 
abhorred machinations of Lon Nol's younger 
brother, Lon Nol had alienated almost all of 
those who had supported him in the past. 
In the economic sphere, prices were rising at 
an alarming rate, food and other commodi- 
ties were becoming increasingly scarce and 
the budget was virtually out of control. 

Most observers with whom we talked felt 
that what Cambodia most needed to do was 
to get out of the war, but Lon Nol appeared 
both incapable and unwilling to do so except 
on his own terms. 


So the outlook for the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment is pessimistic, and it is expected 
to remain so for same time, with or with- 
out U.S. support. 

Since 1970 the United States has com- 
mitted $226 million in economic aid to the 
Cambodian Government, and since 1972 
Lon Nol has received over $300 million in 
military aid from us. Moreover, over the 
last few years, we have transferred mil- 
lions of dollars worth of military equip- 
ment to the Phnom Penh Government at 
little or no cost to their military assist- 
ance program. 

Look what we have received in return. 
A government that has managed to lose 
two-thirds of the country to a tenuous 
coalition of local insurgent groups, 
alienated its staunchest supporters 
through dictatorial actions, and waste 
millions of dollars of U.S. economic and 
military assistance through widespread 
graft and corruption. 

On this last point, the Senate staff 
found that while we are supporting a 
Cambodian armed force monthly payroll 
that numbers 278,430 personnel, the 
Cambodian Minister of Information has 
indicated that there are only 180,000 real 
soldiers on duty. 

I think that it is high time that we put 
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an end to this folly once and for all. I 
urge that the House adopt the Eagleton 
amendment to cut off all funds for the 
bombing and combat action in Cambodia 
and Laos. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, here we 
go again. Hawks versus Doves—where 
are the tigers? 

Mr. Speaker, once again the House is 
asked to support White House policy in 
Southeast Asia. My question is, how long 
is this going to go on? Every year we hear 
the same argument that it is about over, 
that we are about to achieve an hon- 
orable peace. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to 
you and my colleagues that there is no 
way we will achieve an honorable peace 
in Southeast Asia because an honorable 
peace by my definition is victory not com- 
promise or appeasement with the Com- 
munists. This administration has had 4 
years to end this war. In my opinion the 
only reason we are not still shooting in 
Vietnam is because the President finally 
hit Hanoi where it hurt last December. 
But why did he wait 4 years to do it? I 
come from the old school that believes 
that war is hell and that wars are to be 
won as soon as possible and by what ever 
means necessary. I am tired of playing 
touch football with the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told by mili- 
tary generals familiar with the situation 
that the South Vietnamese are capable 
of cleaning out the Communists in Cam- 
bodia and Laos but that they are being 
prohibited from doing so by the United 
States. Apparently, the only way Kiss- 
inger could get Hanoi to agree to the 
cease-fire was to promise them that the 
United States would hold South Vietnam 
in tow and not let them defeat the Com- 
munists. Therefore, it appears to me 
that the South Vietnamese Army would 
be more effective against Hanoi than the 
bombers are over Cambodia. Perhaps if 
the Congress takes the bombers away 
from the President he will be forced to 
turn the South Vietnamese loose and al- 
low them to really win for a change and 
halt the Communist advances in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. I for one will vote to stop 
continued air action over Cambodia un- 
til the President agrees to let South Viet- 
nam defend itself and demonstrates his 
desire to defeat communism in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that as re- 
sult of my vote today that some peopie 
will try to say that I am supporting tne 
doves. Unfortunately, the conflict be- 
tween my colleagues over the war policy 
in Vietnam has been between those who 
wanted to give up and bug-out and those 
who supported the administraion no-win 
policy for the last 8 years. But what hap- 
pended to the third alternative of going 
all out to win as soon as possible? I think 
that the big mistake made by conserva- 
tives throughout the Vietnam conflict 
was letting themselves be trapped into 
supporting a no-win policy as the only 
alternative to the advocates of surren- 
der or bugging-out. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had it; I say either put up or get out and 
let South Vietnam do what we were 
afraid to do—win. This motion tells the 
President we have 60 days to come home. 
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Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill first came before the House on 
this past 10th of May, I voted for the 
Addabbo amendment. The reason for my 
vote was spelled out in a statement that 
can be found on page 15307 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. 

In all honesty, I was very reluctant to 
cast my vote for the Addabbo amend- 
ment. In the past, I had supported the 
President’s position in the Vietnam in- 
volvement. 

As explained in my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, Cam- 
bodian operations are illegal, in that the 
Congress has not declared war on that 
nation nor authorized the operation by 
concurrent resolution. 

By means of the Addabbo amendment, 
the Congress clearly served notice that 
the President was acting on his own 
and therefore must bear the full brunt 
of his actions. 

Today, I voted against the proposition 
that would have totally and immediately 
stopped all Cambodian action. 

On the surface, this vote would ap- 
pear to be inconsistent with my support 
of the Addabbo amendment. It is not. By 
means of the Addabbo amendment, we 
simply said, “Congress will not authorize 
further funds to conduct a war until it 
is legally declared either by formal dec- 
laration or by concurrent resolution.” At 
that time, I felt that if we had approved 
the funds, it would have been construed 
as congressional approval of the war. 

When the Addabbo amendment was 
on the floor, all Members agreed that 
the amendment would not stop the Cam- 
bodian operation. Sufficient funds al- 
ready existed for the President to con- 
tinue the operation for a limited period 
of time. 

Today, the House considered a new 
amendment that had been inserted by 
the Senate—the Eagleton amendment. 
This amendment was much more restric- 
tive than the Addabbo amendment. The 
new amendment would immediately stop 
all action in Cambodia and Laos. In ef- 
fect, this constitutes a “battlefield” deci- 
sion. 

I voted against this new amendment. 
In short, I do not feel that I have enough 
information at hand to intelligently de- 
cide on whether or not operations should 
end immediately in Southeast Asia. 

As a Congressman, I do not have avail- 
able vitally important intelligence re- 
ports, confidential embassy reports, 
battlefield situation reports and other 
classified information that must be con- 
sidered when deciding whether or not to 
cease immediate combat action. 

The President has all of this informa- 
tion and a trained staff to evaluate it. 
He is in a position to make such a deci- 
sion. Furthermore, I have been assured 
by respected senior Members of the Con- 
gress that sensitive negotiations are in 
progress wherein the bombing is an im- 
portant factor. 

Therefore, what I have tried to do, 
within my limited capabilities—I can 
only vote yes or no to specific proposi- 
tions that come onto the floor—is to say 
to the President and the public the fol- 
lowing: 
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First. Present operations in Cambo- 
dia and Laos are illegal in that these 
operations have not been authorized by 
the Congress. 

Second. No future appropriations of 
funds will be made for these operations 
because it would infer that Congress 
approved them. 

Third. If the President, in accordance 
with our Constitution, will come before 
the Congress or even the appropriate 
committees—in executive sessions—and 
justify the need for additional combat 
operations, I will go along with the com- 
mittee’s advice. 

Fourth. In the absence of congres- 
sional consent, the President becomes 
totally responsible for all combat opera- 
tions and the consequence that may 
follow. 

Fifth. Recognizing the fact that the 
President has access to vital classified 
information, that is not available to the 
Congress, I would not inject myself by 
making “battlefield decisions” by imme- 
diately stopping combat action occurring 
on the fringes of a major war. Paren- 
thetically, I shall not be a party to allow- 
ing the limited combat action to expand 
into another major involvement. 

In summary, we are dealing with two 
wrongs. The President is wrong in con- 
ducting an illegal action. The Congress is 
wrong in attempting to make a battle- 
field decision when it does not have the 
information at hand to intelligently 
make such a decision. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the old adage “two wrongs do 
not make a right.” 

Through the voting pattern that I have 
followed, the President has a few more 
days to wind up his war and, during this 
time, he is on his own. By disapproving 
further appropriations, the Congress has 
limited his time in Cambodia and served 
notice that it does not approve of the 
action. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Eagleton amendment. 

I would have hoped that such action 
in this Chamber would not be required. 
For several years now, it has been in- 
creasingly obvious that public and con- 
gressional dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration’s war policies has been 
growing. Four and one-half years ago, 
the President was elected on a pledge to 
end this war. But the war has not 
ended—it has merely been transformed 
to a less visible, less politically unpopular 
method of destruction. For more than 
100 consecutive days, American bombs 
have been dropped over Cambodia. Of 
the 200 planes used to bomb North Viet- 
nam at the height of our saturation 
raids last year, not one has yet been re- 
assigned from their bases in Guam, 
Thailand, and elsewhere. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come—in fact, is long over- 
due—to put a stop by congressional man- 
date to this tragic error in policy. 

I have been a part of the effort to put 
an end to our military involvement in 
Southeast Asia ever since I came to Con- 
gress. I was a cosponsor of the Vietnam 
Disengagement Act of 1971. I was a sign- 
er of the “O’Neill letter,” signifying in- 
tent to vote for all amendments that 
would end the war by congressional ac- 
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tion. I was a vigorous supporter of the 
Mansfield amendment which tied with- 
drawal to return of our prisoners of 
war. 

Now that our POW’s are returned, 
however, there can be no continuation 
of our past rationale of military activity 
to secure their release. In fact, continued 
bombing exposes more Americans to the 
risk of injury, death, or capture, aside 
from the devastating effect it has on 
morale, both at home and in the military. 

Aside from the lack of military justi- 
fications for this tragic and divisive 
policy is the fact that millions of dollars 
are needlessly being spent to pursue it. 
Currently it costs $100 million a month 
to bomb. I have, on April 20 of this year, 
written to President Nixon, deploring the 
mentality that has led up to our present 
position, and still maintained that there 
are not enough funds available for our 
domestic problems of housing, illness, 
and unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is here for ac- 
tion to end, once and for all, our military 
activity in Southeast Asia. The Eagleton 
amendment would accomplish this by 
extending the prohibition on use of funds 
voted by the House of Representatives 
on May 10 to past appropriation bills, 
and to activities in and over Laos, as 
well as Cambodia. There can be no ques- 
tion that congressional authority exists 
to enact such a ban under article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the U.S. Constitution. 

For too long now, the Congress has, 
either by permission or by omission, per- 
mitted its powers regarding war actions 
to be abused and usurped by the execu- 
tive branch. Even in the face of continu- 
ing displeasure voiced by the Congress, 
the President has persisted in his war 
policies. Mr. Speaker, we must act now 
to positively end the tragedy, the agony, 
and the divisiveness brought on by this 
war. I urge my colleagues in this Cham- 
ber to concur with the Senate and finally 
end the use of American men, money, 
and material on the ground and in the 
skies of Southeast Asia, by voting for the 
Eagleton amendment. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report and 
the Senate provision to cut off funds for 
additional bombing of Cambodia. 

Throughout the long and torturous 
history of American military participa- 
tion in Southeast Asia, I have supported 
administrations of both parties in their 
efforts to achieve an honorable and last- 
ing peace in Vietnam. 

My position, Mr. Speaker, was simply 
this: As long as we were pursuing peace 
at the negotiating table, as long as Amer- 
ican prisoners were in North Vietnam 
and as long as our troops were still sta- 
tioned in the south, unilateral disen- 
gagement by the United States would 
have been contrary to the best interests 
of long-term peace throughout Indo- 
china and a direct threat to the security 
of American troops. I stand by that 
judgment. 

However, we are now faced with a new 
set of circumstances, a decidedly differ- 
ent situation, when we are asked to grant 
still one more extension of the bombing 
of Cambodia. 
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Our troops have been safely with- 
drawn. Our prisoners of war have been 
repatriated and the painstaking search 
for our missing-in-action continues even 
now in the south. Dr. Kissinger has had 
ample time to conduct additional nego- 
tiations with Le Duc Tho and substantial 
progress has been made in this area. 

The three goals which motivated my 
opposition to past fund cutoffs have been 
achieved and, therefore, I can no longer 
support the bombing of Cambodia. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
us to eliminate completely our operations 
in Indochina. Rather than taking a step 
backward into the turmoil and uncertain- 
ty of renewed and possibly expanding 
military activities, it is now time for us 
to look forward to a new era of peace- 
ful negotiation and settlement in this 
troubled area of the world. 

This is not a simple goal; it will not 
be won easily. Neverthless, we must un- 
dertake this new approach—an approach 
which coincides with the realities of to- 
day and not of the past. For these rea- 
sons then, Mr. Speaker, I am moved to 
support this measure to cut off the 
bombing in Cambodia. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House this afternoon have an op- 
portunity to cut off all funds for Amer- 
ican bombing and combat support ac- 
tivities in Cambodia and Indochina. 

Had I been a member of the House 
conferees meeting with Senators on the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1973, H.R. 7447, I would 
have supported the so-called Eagleton 
amendment, which was the major issue 
in disagreement on this bill. 

When the bill was before the House, 
I supported the antiwar funds amend- 
ment to cut off all funds in the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. 

The Eagleton amendment in the Sen- 
ate goes beyond the House position. It 
applies to funds in this bill and all previ- 
ous appropriations, and adds Laos in 
addition to Cambodia with respect to 
prohibition on bombings and combat ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that now is the 
time for Congress to exercise its preroga- 
tive and duty through the power of the 
purse to let the White House know we 
want to put an end to the killing and 
maiming by American forces in South- 
east Asia. 

Therefore, I support and will vote for 
the Giamo preferential motion for the 
House to recede and concur with the 
Senate on the Eagleton amendment. Lets 
put an end, once and for all, to Amer- 
ican participation in the ugly Indochina 
war. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
vote by the House curbing the President 
in his enthusiastic bombing policies over 
Cambodia and Laos, is truly a historical 
occasion. 

Though it is sad that consciousness of 
the tragedy of Indochina took so long to 
permeate the House, it is nonetheless an 
important occasion that such awareness 
now exists. 

The blood and needless sacrifice of 
Vietnam will always be a blot on our na- 
tional honor but that blot may now be of 


lesser magnitude than would have been 
the case without today’s votes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to con- 
cur with an amendment. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Has the previous ques- 
tion been moved? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, 
moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has been moved on the motion. Until 
that has been disposed of, the Chair is 
without power recognize any Member 
for any other purpose. 

The question is on ordering the previ- 
ous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
rzreferential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not going 
to allow any further interruptions. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. Was that a vote 
on the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. The question was on 
the motion. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 204, nays 204, 
present 1, not voting 24, as follows: 

[Roll No. 274] 


YEAS—204 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 

Duncan 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flood 

Flowers 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fre 


I have 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 

Beard 

Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bowen 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 
McCollister 


Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
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Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 

Sikes 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 


NAYS—204 


Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 

Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 

Gude 

Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 


Kastenmetler 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


. Minish 


Evans, Colo. 

Evins, Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford, 
William D, 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Fulton 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, Il. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Patman 


PRESENT—1 
McKay 
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Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Til. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Shoup 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C, 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—24 


Anderson, 
Calif. 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
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Bell 

Blatnik 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 
Danielson 


Flynt 
Gray 
Gross 
Hanna 
McKinney 
Derwinski Mills, Ark. 
Fisher Moss 


So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. McKay for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Bell against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. Young of Alaska for, with Mr, Adams 
against. 

Mr. Ashbrook for, with Mr. Breaux against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Danielson against. 

Mr. Teague of Tevas for, with Mr. Burli- 
son of Missouri against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Blatnik with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Abdnor. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Badillo. 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss). If he had been present, he 
would have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to concur offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmmo). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84: Page 60, after 
line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 306. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this or any other Act, or of funds 
available for expenditure by any corporation 
or agency shall be used, other than for nor- 
mal and recognized executive-legislative rela- 
tionships, for publicity or propaganda pur- 
poses, for the preparation, distribution, or 
use of any kit, pamphlet, booklet, publica- 
tion, radio, television, or film presentation 
designed to support or defeat legislation 
pending before the Congress, except in pres- 
entation to the Congress itself.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 84 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Sec. 306. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other Act, or of 
funds available for expenditure by any cor- 
poration or agency shall be used, other than 
for normal and recognized executive-legisla- 
tive relationships, for publicity or propa- 
ganda purposes, for the preparation, distri- 
bution, or use of any kit, pamphlet, booklet, 
publication, radio, television, or film presen- 
tation designed to support or defeat legisla- 
tion pending before the Congress, except in 
presentation to the Congress itself. 

“Sec. 307. Appropriations and authority 
provided in this Act shall be available from 
June 5, 1973, and all obligations incurred in 
anticipation of the appropriations and au- 
thority provided in this Act are hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed if otherwise in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act.” 


Pepper 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Young, Alaska 
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The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON JOINT RESOLUTION 
MAKING CONTINUING APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1974 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on a joint resolu- 
tion making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, CEDERBERG reserved all points 
of order on the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—NEW 
JERSEY AGAINST JAMES M. TUR- 
NER AND CHARLES LENTINE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HUNT). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privileges of the House. 

I have received a subpena to testify 
before the Superior Court of New Jersey 
at Mercer County, Trenton, N.J., at 9:30 
a.m. on June 25, 1973. In the case of New 
Jersey against James M. Turner and 
Charles Lentine. 

Under the precedents of this House 
I am unable to comply with this subpena 
without the consent of the House. The 
privileges of the House being involved. 

I therefore submit the matter for the 
consideration of the House. 

I send the subpena to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[In the Superior Court of New Jersey, Law 
Division, Criminal] 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, PLAINTIFF V. JAMES M. 

TURNER AND CHARLES LENTINE, DEFENDANTS 

[In the superior court of New Jersey Law 
Division, Criminal] 

The State of New Jersey, to: Congressman 
John E. Hunt, 67 Cooper St., Woodbury, N.J. 

You are hereby commanded to attend and 
give testimony before the above named Court 
before Judge Arthur A., Salvatore, court 
house, Mercer County, 4th floor, Trenton on 
Monday, June 25th, 1973, at 9:30 o'clock 
A.M., on the part of defendant, Turner in 
the above entitled action. 

Failure to appear according to the com- 
mand of this Subpoena will subject you to 
a penalty, damages in a Civil Suit and pun- 
ishment for contempt of Court. 

June 22, 1973. 

Mortimer G. NEWMAN, Jr., Clerk, 

Roy D. Cummins, Esq., Attorney for de- 
fendant, Turner. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 464) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 


follows: 
H. Res. 464 
Whereas Representative John E. Hunt, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
a subpena to appear as a witness before the 
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Superior Court of New Jersey at Mercer 
County, Trenton, New Jersey, at 9:30 a.m. 
on the twenty-fifth day of June, 1973 to 
testify in the case of State of New Jersey 
against James M. Turner and Charles 
Lentine; and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
Member is authorized to appear snd testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative John E. 
Hunt is authorized to appear in response to 
the subpena of the Superior Court of New 
Jersey, in Mercer County; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpena a copy of these resolutions be 
sumitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO ENTER- 
TAIN MOTIONS TO SUSPEND THE 
RULES DURING WEEK OF JUNE 25, 
1973 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 454 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 


resolutior as 


H. Res. 454 


Resolved, That it shall be in order for the 
Speaker at any time during the week of 
June 25, 1973, to entertain motions to sus- 
pend the rules, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of clause 1, rule XXVII. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, June 21st, the Committee on Rules 
considered and adopted House Resolu- 
tion 454. House Resolution 454 provides 
that it shall be in order for the Speaker 
at any time during the week of June 25, 


1973, to entertain motions to suspend the 
rules, not withstanding the provisions of 
clause 1, rule XXVII of the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 454 will 
allow the Members to spend the holiday 
week of July 4th with their families. I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I approve of this resolution, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman’s 
yielding. 

I must say in all honesty I do not un- 
derstand why we should have Christmas 
in June. Thi: House resolution in effect 
waives the lay-over period for considera- 
tion of conference reports before this 
body. I think it is unnecessary and totally 
unwarranted. I think the House will make 
a terrible mistake if it decides to adopt 
this kind of resolution in the middle of 
the year. 

I can at least justify to some extent 
the willingness of the House during the 
last week of the session to suspend the 
rules in order to complete our business. 
This resolution suspends the rules in a 
period of time in the middle of the year 
when we are coming back in July to be 
here for the month of July. We know 
we will be back here in September after 
Labor Day. I find absolutely no reason 
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why the House should adopt this 
resolution. 

I will say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and the 
distinguished ranking member that I 
strongly object to the resolution, and I 
hope that the House will vote it down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should be glad to offer the gentle- 
man an explanation if he cares to have 
one. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I should 
appreciate having one. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the need for this resolution is in 
regard to conference reports that might 
come back before June 30, the end of 
the fiscal year. We have a very im- 
portant conference report in regard to 
the debt limit. If it comes back on 
Thursday or Friday of this week, there 
would be no time to consider it before the 
July 4 recess under the 3-day rule. This 
would suspend the 3-day rule. 

I have the utmost confidence in the 
Speaker. He is only going to utilize the 
prerogative we give him under this res- 
olution in cases of emergency, and I 
think it perfectly fair and proper that 
he should do so. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate that explanation by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, but if that is the case, 
then let us adopt a resolution that says 
we can waive this 3-day rule on confer- 
ence reports for the debt ceiling bill. This 
is a blanket waiver for all bills. It is 
totally unjustified, and I intend to vote 
against it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. This reso- 
lution was agreed to by the leadership of 
both parties in the House. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s yielding. What are the other 
bills that may come back from confer- 
ence, if this is so important to establish 
such a blanket waiver of the rules? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I could not 
answer the gentleman, because I do not 
know what bills will be agreed upon in 
conference between now and next 
Friday. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The reason I tend 
to agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is that if this is one specific con- 
ference report that maybe needs emer- 
gency attention, why not make just that 
specific exception? Why make it such a 
blanket rule? We may come up with a 
deadline time on Friday next, and I just 
do not think it is good procedure. Sud- 
denly we may have 5 or 10 or 15 dif- 
ferent conference reports, and we would 
not have adequate time to know what 
the real changes are. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I am sorry 
the gentleman does not have sufficient 
confidence in the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle to trust them. 

Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield any 
further. 


Mr. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—yeas 276, nays 129, 
not voting 28, as follows: 

[Roll No. 275] 
YEAS—276 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Flood 


Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Flowers Mann 
Foley Martin, Nebr. 
Ford, Gerald R. Mathias, Calif. 
Ford, Matsunaga 
William D. Mazzoli 
Fountain Meeds 
Fraser Melcher 
Fulton Metcalfe 
Fuqua Mezvinsky 
Gaydos Milford 
Gettys Minish 
Giaimo Mink 
Gibbons Mitchell, Md. 
Ginn Moakley 
Gonzalez Mollohan 
Grasso Moorhead, Pa. 
Green, Pa. Morgan 
Griffiths Mosher 
Gunter Murphy, Ill. 
Guyer Murphy, N.Y. 
Haley Natcher 
Hamilton Nedzi 
Hanley Nelsen 
Hanna Nix 
Hanrahan O'Brien 
Hansen, Idaho O'Hara 
Hansen, Wash. O'Neill 
Harrington Owens 
Hawkins Passman 
Hays Patman 
Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Helstoski Perkins 
Henderson Pickle 
Hicks Pike 
Holifield Poage 
Holtzman Podell 
Horton Preyer 
Hosmer Price, Til. 
Howard Pritchard 
Hungate Quie 
Ichord Quillen 
Jarman Randall 
Johnson, Calif. Rangel 
Johnson, Colo, Rees 
Johnson, Pa. Regula 
Jones, Ala. Reid 
Jones, N.C. Reuss 
Jones, Okla. Rhodes 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass, 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 


Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
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Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. Willlam 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 


Archer 
Arends 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
„Jr. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
du Pont 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 


NAYS—129 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 


Heckler, Mass. 


Heinz 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 

Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McEwen 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Miller 
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Whitten 


Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, §.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Myers 

Nichols 

Obey 

Parris 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Powell, Ohio 

Price, Tex. 

Rarick 

Robinson, Va. 

Robison, N.Y. 

Roncallo, N.Y. 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Winn 


Minshall, Ohio Wylie 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—28 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashbrook 


Breaux 


Burlison, Mo. 
Danielson 
Derwinski 
Fisher 

Flynt 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Gross 

Hébert 

Long, Md. 


McKinney 
Michel 

Mills, Ark. 
Moss 

Pepper 
Railsback 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Young, Alaska 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 


Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
McCormack 


McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo, 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Michel. 
. Hébert with Mr. Railsback. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Ashley. 
. Breaux with Mr. Abdnor. 
. Adams with Mr. Badillo. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Derwinski. 
. Anderson of California with Mr. Fisher. 
. Danielson with Mr. Bell. 
. Gray with Mr. Flynt. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Moss with Mr, Young of Alaska. 
Mr. Pepper with Ashbrook. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. McKinney. 
Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Long of 
Maryland. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 447 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 447 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 8662) 
to authorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Younc) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr, AnpERSON), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 447 
provides for a 1-hour open rule on H.R. 
8662, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission for 
fiscal year 1974. 

The total cost of the bill is the au- 
thorization total of $2,429,055,000. Of 
this total, $1,740,750,000 is authorized for 
Operating Expenses and $688,305,000 is 
authorized for Plant and Capital equip- 
ment. 

Authorizations made in the bill include 
those for programs such as applied 
energy technology, space nuclear sys- 
tems, physical research, such as metal- 
lurgy and materials research, and bio- 
medical and environmental research. 

The $2,429,055,000 total authorization 
is approximately $174,420,000 below the 
authorization for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 447 in order that we may dis- 
cuss and debate H.R. 8662. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, today we are considering House Reso- 
lution 447, which provides for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 8662, authorizing ap- 
propriations for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1974. This is an 
open rule, with 1 hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 8662 is to author- 
ize funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1974. 
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The total cost of this bill is $2,429,- 
055,000. Of this, $1,740,750,0000 is for op- 
erating expenses, and $688,305,000 is for 
plant and capital equipment. 

The authorization in this bill is $103,- 
495,000, or about 4.1 percent less than 
the amount requested. 

The committee acted to reduce funds 
for some programs—notably there was a 
reduction of $142 million in the Commis- 
sion’s nuclear weapons program—and to 
provide for modest increases in other 
programs—namely, reactor development 
and technology, controlled research, and 
the development of medical isotopes. 

The committee added $2 million in or- 
der that detailed planning could com- 
mence on a second liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor demonstration project. 
This action is in consonance with overall 
planning for the development and dem- 
onstration of the liquid metal fast breed- 
er reactor as announced by President 
Nixon. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 447 in order that the 
House may begin debate on H.R. 8662. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8662) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8662, with Mr. 
Upatt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hos- 
MER) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The AEC authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1974 has been carefully considered 
by the Committee. The Committee has 
reviewed the Commission’s budget re- 
quest and recommended changes in the 
funds for several of the AEC’s programs 
in accordance with its own view of the 
national priorities. The Committee’s rec- 
ommendations are founded upon the 
testimony received in seven public and 
three executive hearings and extensive 
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material which is included in the hear- 
ing record. 

This bill authorizes appropriations 
totaling $2,429,055,000 for the coming 
year. That amount is approximately 4.1 
percent less than the amount requested 
by the Commission and about 6.7 per- 
cent less than was authorized for fiscal 
year 1973. 

Approximately 52 percent of the Com- 
mission’s fiscal year 1974 estimated pro- 
gram costs will be for civilian programs. 
The remainder will be military applica- 
tions of atomic energy. The civilian por- 
tion of the AEC’s programs includes 
$128.8 million in operating costs for the 
high energy physics program for which 
the AEC acts as principal funding agent 
for the entire Federal Government. 

The Committee reduced the budget re- 
quest by $103,495,000. 

The bill is $174,420,000 less than the 
1973 authorization. 

OPERATING FUNDS 


Turning to the bill itself, the individ- 
ual sections are explained in the section- 
by-section analysis beginning at page 43 
of the committee report. Section 101 (a) 
would authorize $1,740,750,000 for oper- 
ating expenses. This total figure con- 
sists of the components listed in the table 
on page 3 of the committee report. Each 
portion of that table is discussed in de- 
tail in the committee report beginning 
at page 6. The committee has recom- 
mended several adjustments to the 
AEC’s requested authorization. The net 
total of these adjustments is a reduc- 
tion of $12,500,000. 

I would like to highlight some of the 
significant areas affected by the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. Recognizing 
the Nation’s need for increasing amounts 
of clean energy, the committee recom- 
mended increases of $15 million for elec- 
tric power for the operation of the gase- 
ous diffusion plants, which provide 
nuclear fuel. The committee increased 
AEC’s request for civilian nuclear re- 
actor development by $7.9 million. This 
amount includes $2 million for prelimi- 
nary studies for a second LMFBR dem- 
onstration plant. The committee also 
added $10.6 million for applied energy 
technology, and $8.5 million for con- 
trolled thermonuclear research. 

The committee was also aware of the 
need for fiscal responsibility. In this re- 
gard, it recommended the elimination of 
advanced engineering development pro- 
grams for two new atomic artillery 
shells—$15 million—and a general re- 
duction of $35 million in other weapons 
activities. 

CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 

With regard to the plant and capital 
equipment portion of the budget, con- 
tained in section 101(b) of the bill, a 
total of $688,305,000 is recommended. 
This is a reduction of $90,995,000 from 
the amount requested by the AEC. 

The bill authorizes $145,225,000 for 
new construction projects, $172,300,000 
for capital equipment not related to con- 
struction, and $370,780,000 in increases 
in authorization for previously author- 
ized projects. 
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The major changes recommended in 
this area are an $80 million reduction for 
certain classified facilities and a denial 
for a request for $12 million for produc- 
tion facilities for two new atomic artillery 
shells. This reduction, coupled with the 
reduction of $50 million in operating ex- 
penses which I mentioned earlier, results 
in a total reduction of $142 million in nu- 
clear weapons efforts. I should stress that 
the committee’s recommendations in the 
weapons area do not, in our judgment, 
impair the national defense. 

The committee also recommended the 
addition of $2.5 million for necessary 
modifications to the Transient Reactor 
Test Facility consistent with the in- 
creased emphasis on the fast reactor safe 
ty program. 

Sections 102, 103, and 104 of the bill 
set forth certain limitations regarding 
the application of the funds authorized 
by this bill. These are similar to provi- 
sions incorporated in previous authoriza- 
tion acts. However, this year, the com- 
mittee recommended the addition of two 
new subsections in section 102 which 
would clarify the AEC’s authority to in- 
cur obligations beyond amounts specifi- 
cally set out for each line item construc- 
tion project. 

Section 106 provides for rescission of 
two previously authorized projects which 
are no longer necessary. The total au- 
thorization for those two projects was 
$2.75 million of which $500,000 was ap- 
plied to reduce the new obligational au- 
thority for fiscal year 1972 and $750,000 
is being so applied for the fiscal year 1974 
request. 


CONCLUSION 


These are the highlights of the bill, 


Mr. Chairman. The bill provides for the 
minimum authorization which the com- 
mittee believes is necessary to carry out 
at a viable level the essential programs 
and activities of the Commission. I urge 
its favorable consideration. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 8662, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal year 1974. 

My distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, Chairman Price, has already sum- 
marized the highlights of the bill now 
before you, including those committee 
actions which constitute a significant 
increase or decrease to the program 
amounts requested by the administra- 
tion. As indicated, a significant reduc- 
tion recommended by the Joint Commit- 
tee concerns the Commission’s nuclear 
weapons program. I concur in the Com- 
mittee action but do not propose to com- 
ment further at this time. Rather, I 
would like to comment upon some of the 
recommendations by the Joint Commit- 
tee, expressed in its report, which pertain 
to the work directed toward contributing 
to solutions of the energy problems 
which face our Nation. 

The committee has given full support 
to the liquid metal fast breeder reactor 
development program and has recom- 
mended modest addition of funds for 
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other reactors upon which development 
is continuing. The committee added a 
total of $7 million to the high tempera- 
ture gas reactor, the molten salt reactor 
and related programs. 

The Joint Committee has recommend- 
ed the addition of $8.5 million for the 
controlled thermonuclear research pro- 
gram. This would bring to a total of $53 
million the amount authorized for the 
operating expenses of this program dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974. The additional fund- 
ing would permit acceleration of pro- 
gram effort in areas such as fusion re- 
actor technology, three-dimensional 
plasma computer simulation, toroidal su- 
perconducting magnet development and 
offsite research. 

The committee has also recommended 
additional funding so that the Commis- 
sion can begin energy development work 
on the hydrogen cycle technology, geo- 
thermal and solar energy, including pro- 
vision for cooperative AEC-industry ven- 
tures to test geothermal technology. 

With respect to peaceful applications 
of nuclear explosives, the committee ap- 
proved the $3.2 million requested by the 
administration for gas stimulation tech- 
nology development and $600,000 for ex- 
plosive research, development, and test- 
ing. Further, the committee recommend- 
ed an addition of $800,000 for the specific 
purpose of evaluating hydrofracturing 
and other conventional approaches to 
gas stimulation. 

I should point out that the committee 
has recommended an addition of $15 mil- 
lion for spot purchases of power in 
order that the Commission would be able 
to take advantage of such opportunities 
as may arise to buy additional electric 
power in order to operate its uranium 
enriching plants at. somewhat higher 
capacity than would be possible under 
the budget request. Because of the lack 
of funds this past year, the Commission 
has not been able to pick up spot pur- 
chases of energy at a reasonable cost 
which would have produced enriched 
uranium at a lower incremental cost 
than the current average selling price of 
$32 per separative work unit. Projected 
demand curves pertaining to the supply 
of enriched uranium for the operation of 
nuclear power reactors to aid in meeting 
this country’s electrical needs increase 
dramatically in the early 1980's. It be- 
hooves us to preproduce additional ma- 
terial now at a time when the enrichment 
plants are not being operated at their 
full capacity. 

We, in this Nation, are clearly con- 
siderably more advanced in the tech- 
nology for enriching uranium than other 
nations throughout the world. In our own 
best interests, we should make the best 
of this situation. The highly developed 
nations of the world have recognized the 
advantage of generating electric power 
by nuclear means. They have made long- 
term commitments to use light water 
power reactors which require enriched 
uranium. We should avail ourselves of 
the opportunity which presents itself to 
us to sell this enriching service to others 
and thereby substantially improve our 
balance of trade with foreign nations. In 
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the coming fiscal year, the AEC estimates 
expected revenue of $580 million from 
the operation of its enrichment plants. 
The demand for uranium enriching serv- 
ices is expected to increase exponentially 
in the years ahead. 

The problem of assuring adequate en- 
riching capacity to meet this country’s 
projected needs and the needs of our 
foreign customers in the 1980's is a sig- 
nificant matter. A decision must be made 
very soon concerning the provision of 
additional enriching capability in this 
country, whether it be privately funded 
or otherwise. In connection with the en- 
riching problem, I am pleased to report 
that recent information furnished the 
committee by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission suggests that the progress being 
made on the efficacy of the centrifuge 
is such that it can now be considered a 
real candidate for the production of en- 
riched material needed to satisfy the in- 
crease in demand. 

I believe that the Joint Committee’s 
recommendations strike a good balance 
of providing adequately for programs re- 
lating to our national security while con- 
currently giving proper emphasis to 
Commission’s energy development pro- 
grams. At the same time we have recom- 
mended reductions in the budget request 
by over $100 million. 

I urge a favorable report by this com- 
mittee on the bill. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, although it has the largest dollar 
eost in the physical research program, 
the high energy physics research pro- 
gram in the United Sta*+s is proceeding 
at a pace which is relatively slower than 
that enjoyed outside this country. The 
Joint Committee’s recommendation of 
$128.8 million for the high energy physics 
operating expenses represents a $4.4 mil- 
lion increase over estimated fiscal year 
1973 costs: While this might seem an 
unwise expenditure to some concerned 
with societal requirements, I would point 
out that the pursuit of science does. pay 
off and that technology is not all bad. 

High energy physics is supported be- 
cause it leads to a greater understanding 
of the basic composition and behavior 
of the matter which constitutes the 
world about us. It probes at the very 
heart of nature’s most fundamental as- 
pects which have important implica- 
tions. There is every reason to anticipate 
that benefits will evolve directly from 
the fundamental knowledge gained from 
the studies going on in high energy phys- 
ics today. History reveals that advances 
in fundamental research have had a sig- 
nificant beneficial impact on life in sub- 
sequent generations, though these bene- 
fits were not specifically foreseen at the 
time basic breakthroughs were achieved, 
but generally ranged from 20 to 50 years 
thereafter. A significant example is the 
development of nuclear energy which 
arose from what was then high energy 
physics research in the 1920's and 1930's. 
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Nuclear powerplants have come to frui- 
tion as a practical controlled energy 
source only in the past decade. 

To maintain the present state of tech- 
nology and to insure that an adequate 
technological base is laid for future gen- 
erations, it is vital that we pursue a large 
spectrum of research activities—from 
purely applied research with its more im- 
mediate payoff to relatively speculative 
and exploratory basic research with its 
longer term potential for payoff. 

The U.S. leadership in high energy 
physics, which is recognized throughout 
the world, has resulted from past sup- 
port by the Congress. This U.S. program 
is emulated by many of the leading na- 
tions in the world and is the envy of 
others. 

I would like to mention that the Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory near 
Batavia, Ill., is operating routinely at 300 
billion electron volts, 50 percent greater 
than the design energy of 200 GeV. As 
part of the cultural agreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
some five to six Russian scientists and 
their families are now at the NAL per- 
forming experiments. If for no other 
reason, the exchange of top level scien- 
tists between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. should make the high energy 
physics program of great value to the 
United States because of increased mu- 
tual understanding and respect among 
these people. 

In conclusion, I would like to state 
that the Joint Committee has recom- 
mended adding $300,000 to the high en- 
ergy physics program to take advantage 
of the unique operating characteristics 
of the two-accelerator system called the 
BEVALAC available at the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory. This unique ar- 
rangement will allow acceleration of all 
atoms, from hydrogen through the 
heaviest, at viariable energy against a 
multitude of targets. This form of re- 
search, called heavy ion research, could 
lead to vastly increased knowledge 
which would be of great value in medi- 
cine, nuclear energy systems, metallurgy 
and other fields. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho (Mr. Hansen). 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill, and call particular attention to two 
of the Commission’s high-priority pro- 
grams which will be expanded and 
strengthened in the legislation before us. 

As has been noted, the overall author- 
ization comes in below the total budget 
request, most of the reductions being in 
the area of military applications. But 
there are a number of programs that the 
Commission and the joint committee 
have considered to be high priority pro- 
grams, one is the reactor safety program, 
including the water reactor safety re- 
search covering reactors now in opera- 
tion as well as the two developmental 
programs, that is, the liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor, and the high tempera- 
ture gas-cooled reactor. The second of 
these high priority Commission programs 
is that involving waste management. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
briefly these two programs. 
REACTOR SAFETY RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has studied in considerable depth 
the Commission’s reactor safety research 
program, not only for light water reactors 
which are now in commercial use but also 
for other reactor concepts under develop- 
ment—the liquid metal fast breeder re- 
actor, the high temperature gas reactor, 
and others, It is interesting to note that 
almost one-half of the $66 million re- 
quested by the Commission for fiscal 
year 1974 concerns research in connec- 
tion with the safety of light-water re- 
actors of the type now being operated on 
utility systems in this country—at pres- 
ent 30 reactors with a capacity of over 
15 million kilowatts. 

Light-water reactor safety research 
programs have been underway for about 
two decades and, although the Commis- 
sion no longer does development work on 
these reactors, they do carry out neces- 
sary research programs intended to 
demonstrate safety margins believed to 
exist in present designs. The Commission 
carries out a variety of tests including 
destruction or near-destruction of fuel 
elements, fuel bundles, and certain com- 
ponents of engineered safety systems. 
The loss of fluid test—LOFT—expected 
to commence next year, involves verifica- 
tion of partial core and full core behavior 
under simulated accident conditions. 
This test is to be conducted at a remote 
site, the National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion in Idaho. 

On May 15 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced a restructuring of 
certain portions of its principal staff 
including the establishment of a separate 
Division of Reactor Safety Research re- 
porting directly to the general manager. 
This new arrangement separates the 
reactor safety research program from 
the developmental activities of the Com- 
mission except for those reactors now 
under development. The new division 
will, however, develop independent ca- 
pability in reactor safety research on all 
types of nuclear power reactors. 

Major portions of the Commission’s 
reactor safety research program con- 
cern special features of the liquid metal 
fast breeder reactor. It is well-known to 
reactor designers that reactor safety is 
an inherent feature of design. The fun- 
damental responsibility for the safety of 
a reactor system rests with the designer, 
whether he be an AEC contractor or 
engaged in the design of reactors for 
private industry. He must be able to 
defend his design and be cognizant of all 
experimental data and experience ac- 
cumulated on similar reactor designs 
utilizing such information as may he 
appropriate. 

The Commission’s program for safety 
studies and experimentation related to 
the safety of liquid metal fast breeder 
reactors, estimated at $30 million for the 
coming year includes work on breeder 
fuel safety loops, liquid metal coolant 
behavior, fuel-coolant interaction and 
related studies, calculations and experi- 
ments. 

It was judged especially important by 
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the Committee to add to the construc- 
tion projects requested by the adminis- 
tration a $2.5 million construction proj- 
ect authorization which would improve 
the existing transient reactor test facil- 
ity—TREAT—at the Idaho test station. 
This facility permits testing of fast 
breeder fuel pins and fuel assemblies un- 
der simulated accident conditions far 
more severe than expected in normal 
service. Such tests permit a detailed as- 
sessment of possible accident dynamics 
which improve understanding of the dy- 
namics of fast breeder fuel behavior so 
that fuel specifications can be more 
definitively established and the course of 
hypothetical accidents better understood. 

Some data gathered as a consequence 
of the overall reactor safety research 
program are applicable to light water re- 
actor design and liquid metal fast breed- 
er reactor design alike. 

Both kinds of reactor design are sub- 
jected to a detailed safety review by the 
AEC regulatory staff and by the Statu- 
tory Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards prior to the granting of li- 
censes. These reviews may develop a case 
for an increase in safety margins, either 
in the form of redundancy of equipment 
or diversity of sensing devices and other 
equipment. The reactor designer proposes 
designs which he believes adequate to 
provide protection to the facility workers 
and to the public health and safety. The 
safety review, if it results in modification, 
invariably requires a more conservative, 
rather than a less conservative design. 

As the committee has stated in its re- 
port on the bill, there is no limit to the 
amount of reactor safety research which 
can be carried out in the name of safety. 
The committee’s responsibility, as we see 
it, is to judge whether the proposed 
budget provides funding which is ade- 
quate to fulfill to research needs and 
thereby increase our fund of knowledge 
upon which these safety determinations 
are based. We believe that the $66 million 
recommended by the committee in its re- 
port on this bill is appropriate for this 
purpose. 

COMMERCIAL HIGH-LEVEL WASTE MANAGEMENT 
AND TRANSPORTATION 

The nuclear waste management and 
transportation program established by 
AEC to take care of the high-level wastes 
from commercial power reactors is a 
small but vital link in the overall plan 
to bring nuclear generated electricity into 
our homes, office, and commercial estab- 
lishments. I strongly recommend that 
this program be funded at the requested 
$15 million for fiscal year 1974. 

As has been said many times before, it 
is the empty barrel and the empty head 
which make the most noise. Those who 
know essentially nothing at all about 
nuclear waste management and trans- 
portation are generally the most vocif- 
erous in decrying the dangers inherent 
in nuclear fuel reprocessing, transporta- 
tions, and eventual burial. 

High-level radioactive waste from the 
processing of spent fuel from commercial 
power reactors will be a stable solid mate- 
rial sealed in stainless steel canisters. 
Each canister will have multiple encap- 
sulation. The waste can be held at the re- 
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processing plant up to 10 years at which 
time it must be shipped to the AEC for 
permanent management. 

Between 1983 and the year 2010, an 
estimated 500,000 cubic feet solid waste 
sealed in stainless steel containers will 
be delivered to the AEC. Incidentally, 
500,000 cubic feet is equivalent to the 
yolume which would be occupied by a 
college-style football field 360 feet long, 
a hundred feet wide, and 14 feet high. 
As you can see, the waste material gen- 
erated in a 27-year period could be easily 
placed in a small corner of the United 
States. But that is not the plan. 

The encapsulated solid wastes will 
initially be stored in air—or water-cooled 
facilities located on or just beneath the 
surface of the Earth. While in such sur- 
face or near-surface storage, all con- 
tainers will be easily retrievable and will 
be continuously monitored and main- 
tained, if necessary, to assure that the 
contained waste is completely isolated 
from the biosphere. The AEC plans to 
continue design work and site selection 
during fiscal year 1974 for a storage facil- 
ity. Early studies have indicated that no 
unique factors will be involved in de- 
signing such a storage facility. This in- 
dicates that most any site which would 
be suitable for a commercial power reac- 
tor or reprocessing plant would also be 
suitable as a storage facility. Construc- 
tion of a retrievable surface storage facil- 
ity should start within the next 2 or 3 
years and should be finished well ahead 
of the expected 1983 date for receipt of 
the first commercial waste. 

It does not appear to be a question of 
whether man keep the nuclear waste ma- 
terial from the biosphere; however, since 
this material must be monitored for 
thousands of years, it becomes a question 
of how long he is willing to zontin- 
uously monitor it. For this reason, work 
is continuing on a development program 
to furnish the remaining information 
necessary to prove conclusively that 
high-level waste may be safely emplaced 
for geologic periods in a bedded salt mine. 
The final phase of the development pro- 
gram will be the construction and op- 
eration of a pilot plant in which in situ 
tests can be made on a thousand or so 
commercial waste containers stored in 
bedded salt under full operating condi- 
tions. In the pilot plant all waste con- 
tainers will be easily retrievable. Con- 
struction of the pilot is expected to start 
in the next 3 years. A bedded salt field 
in eastern New Mexico, a field which has 
been quiet technically for millions of 
years, is one site under consideration for 
the pilot plant. 

Transportation of the solid material 
will be in the multiple encapsulated 
canisters similar to those used for ship- 
ping the more highly radioactive spent 
fuel from reactors to the fuel reproces- 
sors. These casks will meet all AEC and 
Department of Transportation require- 
ments. 

To return to my previous statement 
about the empty heads making the most 
noise, I can assure you that those who 
have already taken up the cudgel against 
the transportation of nuclear wastes, 
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like the learned junior high school 
physics teacher from Prince Georges 
County, are probably totally unaware 
about the large number of trips which 
have been safely accomplished with spent 
fuel elements from other than com- 
mercial reactors and which have covered 
thousands of miles per trip. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8662, authorizing ap- 
propriations for the Atomic. Energy 
Commission for fiscal year 1974. 

It is particularly appropriate—and I 
am pleased—that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has here proposed an 
increase in operating funds of $8,500,000 
over the AEC’s request of $44,500,000 for 
the controlled thermonuclear research 
program. The successful development of 
fusion power will provide us—and people 
throughout the world—with a new energy 
source, with the fuel drawn from the 
oceans of this Earth. The benefits to the 
United States and to other nations of 
an unlimited and environmentally at- 
tractive energy source have been obvious 
and are growing more important by the 
day. 

The scientists and engineers working 
for the AEC on this CTR program are a 
remarkable group. Their competence and 
dedication are outstanding. The prob- 
lems they have solved, and those they 
must yet solve, are perhaps the most 
sophisticated that any group has faced. 
Recently their progress has been very 
substantial. Experiments at the Prince- 
ton Plasma Physics Laboratory and the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory in my 
congressional district have been of ma- 
jor significance. They have shown that 
our uncerstanding of the fundamentals 
of controlled fusion is basically correct, 
and predictions therefrom are being ex- 
perimentally verified. As examples, these 
scientists have just demonstrated for to- 
kamak configurations a valid method of 
heating the plasma, that size scaling is 
favorable, and that reactor level plas- 
ma densities are achievable. 

As a result of these recent successes, 
certain key areas now sorely need sub- 
stantial funding increases to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to quickly press 
forward. It would be tragic to see the 
CTR program limited in dollars when it 
is not limited in capability and under- 
standing. I therefore believe it is in the 
Nation’s best interest that this work on 
an energy source of such tremendous po- 
tential receive the full funding the joint 
committee has recommended. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been looked to for guidance and support 
relative to future manpower needs so 
necessary for peaceful uses of the atom 
to reach fruition through Government 
and private efforts. Although there are 
demands for many types of people, nu- 
clear-oriented engineers and specialists 
in radiation protection and environmen- 
tal protection are most critical. The de- 
mand for such individuals is rapidly in- 
creasing as more and more nuclear power 
plants are planned to meet the growing 
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energy crisis safely, economically, and 
with less impact on our environment. 

I have been advised that it is now esti- 
mated that the supply of these necessary 
people will be less than one-half the 
numbers required unless new programs 
are mounted to counteract the adverse 
effect of falling engineering enrollments 
and generally lowered Federal support 
of graduate students. A study commit- 
tee of the American Nuclear Society esti- 
mates that for the period of 1975 threugh 
1980 a total of 10,500 nuclear engineer- 
ing graduates will be required against a 
supply of perhaps 3,800 graduates. 

In the important field of radiation 
protection, the AEC estimates a poten- 
tial demand/supply ratio of about 2.6 
to 1. 

And, of course, as overall engineering 
enrollments and financial support fall, 
institutions with programs broad enough 
to produce manpower for the atomic 
energy field must cut back their courses 
and staffs—thus prolonging the grow- 
ing shortages of manpower needed by 
the AEC, its contractors, and the atomic 
field in general. 

In the years that AEC had fellowships 
and/or traineeship programs, it has sup- 
ported over 3,700 individuals in graduate 
studies, with about 3,000 of these repre- 
senting nuclear-related engineering and 
radiation protection. These individuals 
have had a strongly beneficial impact on. 
the atomic energy field as it exists today. 
Support by the AEC appears necessary 
to begin correcting the growing imbal- 
ance between nuclear manpower supply 
and demand. Thus, the joint committee 
amendment to provide the AEC $1 mil- 
lion for this effort is a wise decision. 

The proposed fiscal year 1974 author- 
ization also provides an additional $15 
million beyond the amount requested by 
the Commission for purchase of power 
to run the uranium enrichment plants at 
Oak Ridge; at Paducah, Ky.; and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Since projected costs for 
electric power are not accurately predict- 
able, and in light of recent trends of 
these costs, it is likely that these addi- 
tional moneys will prove necessary to 
permit operating the plants at planned 
power levels. 

Seasonal or short-term power in excess 
of that covered by long-term contracts is 
sometimes also available at reasonable 
prices on short notice. Purchase of such 
additional quantities of power will per- 
mit production of enriched uranium ad- 
dition to that produced at planned power 
levels and will help to delay the time 
when new uranium separation capacity 
will be required. 

The availability of adequate supplies 
of enriched uranium is essential to per- 
mit operation of the Nation’s planned 
nuclear power reactors. We are all aware 
of the power shortages facing this Na- 
tion. The enriched uranium will help 
fuel nuclear power plants so vitally 
needed to contribute the electrical power 
upon which our economy depends. 

I continue to support the many vital 
activities of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in various areas. The benefits 
which can and do accrue to the benefit of 
all of us—from meeting energy needs to 
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medical diagnosis and treatment—are 
immense. I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 8662. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms). 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I am most 
pleased that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has proposed a substan- 
tial increase in the authorizations for the 
controlled fusion program and for geo- 
thermal energy research. 

With our reserves of fossil fuels de- 
clining it is important that research and 
development be carried out to develop 
other sources of energy. Geothermal en- 
ergy appears to be particularly attractive 
to us in the West and it has the advan- 
tage of being pollution free. Last year 
the Office of Management and Budget 
impounded the small appropriation for 
research in this area. I hope that the 
recent fuel shortages have impressed 
upon the OMB the wisdom of AEC 
research on geothermal energy technol- 
ogy so that they will put to use the funds 
appropriated by this Congress. 

The controlled fusion program is espe- 
cially worthy of our support, I think, due 
to its almost unlimited potential. Not 
only would a fusion reactor be nearly 
pollution free, but the fuel source— 
basically seawater—is unlimited. Fur- 
thermore, the energy efficiency of a fu- 
sion powerplant would be much greater 
than that attainable with fission reac- 
tors; consequently, the problem of 
thermal pollution would be greatly re- 
duced. There is also the possibility of 
developing direct conversion of energy 
into electricity with a fusion reactor. 
While this admittedly is further off, it 
still remains technically feasible. 

Another dividend from the develop- 
ment of controlled fusion may be found 
in the area of waste disposal. Scientists 
working on fusion research programs 
have suggested the possibility of develop- 
ing a fusion torch to be used as a waste 
disposal system. Such a device would 
literally vaporize any and all materials 
thus providing an answer to the increas- 
ing problem of waste disposal. 

Of course Federal funds for research 
and development of alternate energy 
sources such as controlled fusion and 
geothermal energy is not the real answer 
to the problem. What is really needed is 
for the private sector to get more in- 
volved in this kind of R. & D. Hopefully, 
the work done so far, and the advances 
made by Government funded programs 
will encourage private enterprise to in- 
vest more heavily in these areas. Gulf 
Oil Co. and KMS Industries have been 
using private funds for research on con- 
trolled fusion for several years now. 
Both of these companies, by the way, 
have made some very significant break- 
throughs in their efforts. I hope that the 
Federal Government will do everything 
possible to encourage increased involve- 
ment of private enterprise in the devel- 
opment of advanced energy sources such 
as fusion and geothermal energy. 

I hope that the Congress will support 
the joint committee’s recommendation. 
The AEC is one of the few Government 
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agencies which gives the American tax- 
payers their money’s worth in beneficial 
returns. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to the further 
expenditure of funds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s so-called Plow- 
share program. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to utilize nuclear explosions for 
peaceful purposes. Under this program, 
there have been a number of nuclear 
detonations for gas stimulation which 
have been termed “successful” but the 
Nation is yet to see one ounce of gas flow 
into the pipelines which go to the con- 
sumers of America. 

Project Gasbuggy, which was deto- 
nated on December 10, 1967, near Farm- 
ington, N. Mex., and Project Rulison 
which was detonated September 10, 1969, 
near Grand Valley, Colo., both now con- 
tain water. It concerns me that this wa- 
ter is contaminated with nuclear ma- 
terial and may flow into nearby streams 
and rivers. 

In this connection I would like to 
point out that a recent study sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation con- 
cluded that Project Rulison was an eco- 
nomic failure. At a cost of $11 million it 
is yielding gas that would be worth only 
$1.5 million if it were of high quality 
and uncontaminated, which it is not. 

The Rio Blanco multinuclear detona- 
tion experiment or pilot test which was 
recently conducted in Colorado is about 
to be opened up by AEC experts to deter- 
mine first hand what happened. If it fol- 
lows the pattern of previous experi- 
ments the AEC will determine that it 
was “successful.” More money will be 
spent but still we will not have a prod- 
uct which will ease the energy shortage. 
The follow-on experiment to Rio Blanco 
was scheduled to be Wagon Wheel and 
was to be detonated in Wyoming. 

It is my understanding that the full 
field development of multiple nuclear ex- 
plosives underground such as occurred 
in Rio Blanco and which are contem- 
plated in Wagon Wheel would mean 5,000 
wells and 3 to 5.times that many detona- 
tions pounding the Earth under the citi- 
zens of Colorado and Wyoming. 

It is my opinion that it is unreasonable 
to use the people of my State, or any 
other State, to assume the burden of this 
untried technology. It is also farfetched 
to believe that thousands of nuclear deto- 
nations underground would not in some 
significant way pollute the waters of the 
Colorado river system. 

I believe that underground nuclear 
technological programs such as those be- 
ing pressed by the AEC under its Plow- 
share program are uneconomical and po- 
tentially dangerous to our environment. 
They do little, if anything, to ease the 
energy shortage. In fact, an argument 
can be made that they actually detract 
from the search for ways to ease the en- 
ergy shortage by taking funds from more 
realistic conventional ways to meet the 
energy crisis. 

I strongly believe that funds totaling 
about $3 million should be programs to 
develop the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy through our highest priority nuclear 
energy development effort, thermonu- 
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clear research or other energy program. 
These efforts will aid our Nation in easing 
the energy crisis which has rapidly en- 
veloped us. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
believe that in our search to broaden 
energy sources, we have placed dispro- 
portionate reliance and a disproportion- 
ate share of our resources on the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor. There are a 
wide range of various energy sources 
which are not being developed very 
quickly. Compared to the financial sup- 
port of the LMFBR, our support for the 
development of other energy sources, 
with the exception of coal gasification 
and fusion, are minimal. 

In my judgment this country’s in- 
terests are best served, given a fixed 
amount of energy development funds, by 
spreading those funds through promis- 
ing sources. For instance, our expenses 
for solar energy have been miniscule. Our 
fuel cell research last year was zero. Our 
expenses for geothermal research were 
less than those for solar energy. I be- 
lieve that these important energy sources 
should be developed or at least investi- 
gated at a greatly accelerated rate. 

In addition, our development of the 
LMFBR was, in the opinion of the AEC, 
started late. It has been hurried, and the 
difficulties of speeding up a development 
like this are unknown, but they carry 
high risks. Personally I would prefer a 
slowdown in the development of the 
LMFBR demonstration project so we can 
be sure that safety testing has been com- 
pleted satisfactorily. A slowdown would 
also allow the environmental reports 
required under the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act to be completed. 
I understand that there is at least one 
court case pending due to lack of such 
report. 

More importantly, a slowdown of the 
LMFBR program would allow use of our 
scarce energy development resources for 
other energy source developments. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, in time 
of crisis we must reexamine our priori- 
ties. The events of the past year have 
made it clear that the problem of energy 
shortages will be with us for years to 
come. To meet this problem we have 
placed a heavy reliance on the atom. As 
President Nixon stated in his recent 
energy message: 

The major alternative to fossil fuel energy 
for the remainder of the country is nuclear 
energy. 


We have already made an enormous 
commitment to civilian nuclear power 
programs. Although nuclear power pro- 
vided only 3 percent of the Nation’s 
total electrical output in 1972, in New 
England nuclear power provided 15 per- 
cent of the region’s electrical output. In 
the Midwest, Commonwealth Edison 
produced 23 percent of its capacity by 
nuclear power and it is now over 30 
percent this year. By the year 2000, the 
National Petroleum Council projects 
that nuclear power will become the 
single most important source of domestic 
energy. 

We are charging headlong down the 
path of atomic power without adequately 
assessing the alternatives before us— 
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energy conservation, coal gasification, 
solar energy, geothermal energy and 
others. Any rational solution to the 
many complex problems that have com- 
bined to create our energy crisis de- 
mands that we assess all the alterna- 
tives available before we become over- 
committed to one. I have submitted 
legislation that will enable the Federal 
Government to assess all possible tech- 
nologies and order research priorities 
with confidence and responsibility. 

I am concerned that we have distorted 
our priorities on energy research and de- 
velopment. In the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1974 roughly 74 percent of 
the total funding for energy research 
and development went to civilian nu- 
clear research. At the same time, the 
promising technologies of solar and geo- 
thermal energy received only $16 mil- 
lion. This distortion of funding effort has 
added to the illusion that nuclear power 
is a cure-all. Unfortunately, this illu- 
sion dangerously obscures the broad 
questions of safety which underlie ci- 
vilian reactor development. 

The major thrust of the Commission in 
civilian reactor development has been the 
breeder reactor. The concept of the 
breeder reactor is appealing because it 
artificially produces its own fuel. Of the 
three alternative breeder reactors, the 
Commission selected early the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor—LMFBR— 
over the two other alternatives—the 
molten salt breeder reactor—MSBR— 
and the gas cooled fast breeder— 
GCFR. Prof. Manson Benedict, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and a strong supporter of the breeder 


program, has criticized the Commission 
for proceeding too fast with the LMFBR. 


More time, he maintains, should be 
spent exploring the MSBR and the 
GCFR. He further states: 

I know of no one so bold as to claim for 
the liquid metal fast breeder reactor such an 
Inherent advantage, Thus, the AEC’s breeder 
program lacks balance... 


Other, more serious doubts have been 
raised over the too hasty development of 
the LMFBR. Concern over the LMFBR 
arises because the breeder reactor is in- 
herently less stable than the thermal re- 
actors which have been used up to the 
present. The potential dangers of the 
breeder reactor are far greater than pres- 
ent day reactor design. 

These dangers were pointed out by the 
U.S. court of appeals when it ruled on 
June 12 that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission must file an environmental im- 
pact statement on the entire fast breeder 
program. I would like to quote at length 
from the court’s decision because I be- 
lieve it points out some essential points 
that Congress must consider in this legis- 
lation before us. The court wrote: 

It is evident that the (LMFBR) program 
presents unique and unprecedented environ- 
mental hazards. The Commission itself con- 
cedes it is expected that by the year 2000 
some 600,000 cubic feet of high-level concen- 
trated radioactive wastes will have been 
generated. These wastes will pose an ad- 
mitted hazard to human health for hundreds 
of years, and will have to be maintained in 
special repositories, 

The Court saw that the unresolved 
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safety hazards surrounding the breeder 
programs necessitated that a full and 
complete review of the environmental 
impact of the program be made. In view 
of this decision, I am surprised to see 
the committee recommend that we pro- 
ceed with a second LMFBR demonstra- 
tion plant in addition to the present 
test plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The com- 
mittee has added an additional $2 million 
to this authorization bill for this pur- 
pose. As the committee stated in its re- 
port: 

It appears clear that at least a second 
breeder demonstration plant will be needed 
in order to assume timely development of re- 
liable and economic fast breeder reactors. 


In other words, what we see in the 
committee’s recommendation is an un- 
warranted national commitment to a 
dangerous and unproven technology. 

This wholesale commitment to nuclear 
power is unwarranted in view of the 
many promising alternatives available to 
us. One of the most promising—but at 
the same time most neglected areas—is 
solar energy. The Solar Energy Panel 
of the National Science Foundation and 
NASA, in a recently published report, 
concludes that there presently are no 
technical barriers to the wide application 
of solar energy in the United States. By 
the year 2000, the panel estimates, solar 
energy could economically provide up to 
35 percent of building heating and cool- 
ing needs, 30 percent of the Nations gase- 
ous fuel, 10 percent of its liquid fuel, and 
20 percent of the electrical energy re- 
quirements. 

The direction this authorization bill 
takes us in energy development is signifi- 
cant. Because of the long leadtimes asso- 
ciated with the development of any alter- 
native to fossil fuels, the decisions we 
make today will determine the technol- 
ogies of tomorrow. We must not continue 
to proceed in callous disregard of the 
public welfare. We can no longer afford 
the illusions of nuclear power. The time 
has come for serious assessment of all 
alternatives, not only in terms of their 
potential benefit, but also in terms of 
their potential environmental hazards. 

I would like to serve notice on the 
committee and the commission that this 
may be the last authorization for AEC 
which I will be able to support—we must 
begin. to look at our energy problems 
comprehensively by exploring all the op- 
tions before us. While atomic energy 
offers an appealing solution for the fu- 
ture, there are serious safety questions 
which must be resolved. In turn, other 
available technologies should be explored 
fully and completely in order to deter- 
mine their rightful contribution to the 
solution of our future energy needs. The 
difficult obstacles before us require imag- 
ination and leadership. 

It is up to Congress to provide both. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to allow States 
to set stricter standards than the AEC 
for the discharge of radioactive effluents 
from atomic power plants. 

Mr. Chairman, as my distinguished col- 
leagues will remember, last year when 
the House considered the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, I offered an amend- 
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ment similar to that proposed today by 
my colleague from New York. At that 
time, I urged the House to recognize the 
rights of States to have a voice in deal- 
ing with the public health and environ- 
mental effects of the mammoth nuclear 
power plants that have begun to litter 
their landscapes. Today, I reiterate my 
conviction that no State should be ex- 
pected to accept the grave risks of these 
plants to the safety and health of its 
citizenry without the option of being able 
to set standards more stringent than 
those set by the Federal Government. If 
ever there was a case for States’ rights, 
this is it. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York will simply give to 
the States a voice in deciding what kinds 
and amounts of radioactive wastes may 
be discharged from nuclear power plants 
into their waters. I might remind my 
colleagues that numerous States have 
already petitioned to do this, and the 
National Governors Conference as far 
back as 1969, adopted a policy which 
holds in part that— 

States have and must retain the authority 
to establish additional environmental con- 
trols as required by special conditions. 


I wish also to clarify that this amend- 
ment will in no way allow States to 
jeopardize the lives of people by setting 
standards lower than those set by the 
AEC. Rather, it lends itself to the formu- 
lation of higher, safer standards. In 
addition, I would like to respond to those 
proponents of nuclear power who are 
concerned that this amendment will 
enable States to impose such restrictive 
standards as to effectively exclude nu- 
clear facilities within their borders. The 
fact of the matter is that there are al- 
ready many other ways in which a State 
government, if it wished, could curtail 
expansion of nuclear power generating 
capacity. It can refuse to issue certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity for 
construction and operation of new power 
plants; State Public Utility Commissions 
can forbid use of expensive nuclear 
power by their rate determinations. This 
amendment we are considering does not 
give any new or unique power to the 
States; it simply reaffirms the full range 
of their present authority under our 
Federal system. 

Mr. Chairman, the perils of nuclear 
power are too grave and too intricately 
related to the health and safety of a 
State’s citizenry for the State to be ex- 
cluded from having a say in setting emis- 
sion standards. It is a fundamental 
State’s right to provide for the well-being 
of its citizenry; by adopting this amend- 
ment, we reaffirm this right and act in 
the best interests of every American. I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authorization—$2.5 billion—for fis- 
cal year 1974. My opposition is based 
on two alternative themes. First, I be- 
lieve that the authorization overempha- 
sizes the necessity for a further commit- 
ment of our budget to additional nuclear 
weapons systems at a time when we are 
already overwhelmingly prepared to de- 
fend ourselves and at a time when we 
are supposedly reaching a détente with 
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the Communist powers. Second, this au- 
thorization places too little emphasis on 
harnessing our nuclear resources for safe 
civilian uses, especially to relieve the 
pressure brought on by our present ener- 
gy crisis. 

I am appalled to find that this bill in- 
cludes an authorization for almost a bil- 
lion dollars for nuclear weapons, includ- 
ing $426 million for production and sur- 
veillance and another $126 million for 
atomic weapons systems. I am also dis- 
mayed at the dearth of information of- 
fered to the Congress by the Joint Atomic 
Energy Commission as to what use this 
money is being put. At a time of rampant 
inflation, it is irresponsible to commit 
our constituents’ tax dollars to un- 
known—but plainly unnecessary—proj- 
ects. 

Moreover, it seems to me that our nu- 
clear stockpile is already incredibly ade- 
quate to repulse any nuclear attack. An 
excellent example of nuclear “overkill” 
is the request for over $80 million for a 
reactor for the Trident submarine at a 
time when this country’s existing atomic 
submarine fieet will soon have the ca- 
pacity to launch well over 6,000 nuclear 
missiles. By approving this authorization, 
we are in effect allowing the executive 
branch to put its foot in the door for 
this useless weapons system. We will soon 
be asked to approve $1.7 billion for the 
Trident project for this fiscal year. When 
Trident submarines are fully developed 
we will have spent over $13 billion on 
their production. 

The irony is that we are authorizing 
these huge expenses at a time when the 
President has supposedly reached dra- 
matic agreement with the Soviet Union 
to halt the development of nuclear weap- 
ons. How can we applaud the détente 
and at the same time approve huge ex- 
penditures for more nuclear weapons? 

I think it is time that the Congress 
viewed our military nuclear weaponry 
with a critical eye and began to make 
serious judgments as to whether these 
weapons are really necessary. 

At the same time, I am deeply dis- 
turbed about the lack of commitment 
that this bill represents to the peaceful 
and safe use of our nuclear capacity. The 
American people have long been led to 
believe that our nuclear power could be 
harnessed and used for positive efforts. 
This bill belies that hope. 

It is my belief that this bill represents 
an insufficient attempt to utilize atomic 
power to alleviate the present energy 
crisis we are confronting. Not enough 
money is devoted to the development of 
safe, ecological, and efficient use of nu- 
clear energy to generate power. I have 
been informed that nuclear powerplants 
presently operate at approximately 50 
percent capacity because there is a fear 
that to run them at any greater capacity 
would create an unacceptable hazard to 
public safety and health. Moreover, we 
are already well aware of the ecological 
problems associated with nuclear power 
and too little money is devoted in this 
bill to correcting these hazards. 

Finally, I am deeply concerned about 
this bill’s failure to address seriously the 
well-known hazards to the public of stor- 
ing nuclear wastes. It seems to me unac- 
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ceptable to require the American public 
to become in effect neighbors of waste 
storage facilities through which leakage 
of radiation could endanger our health 
and pollute our country—if not the 
world—for generations to come. We can- 
not continue recklessly to utilize more 
and more nuclear energy without devel- 
oping means of assuring the public that 
nuclear waste products are safe. 

Surely we have learned the bitter les- 
son that improvements in technology can 
have on our environment. Yet instead of 
developing safeguards against nuclear 
pollution this bill authorizes only small 
amounts for research and development 
in this area. 

I think the authorization would better 
serve our country if its main focus were 
on our real needs—new, safe, and effi- 
cient energy for peaceful uses. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with the provisions of 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended: 

(a) For “Operating expenses", $1,740,750,- 
000 not to exceed $128,800,000 in operating 
costs for the high energy physics program 
category. 

(b) For “Plant and capital equipment”, 
including construction, acquisition, or modi- 
fication of facilities, including land acquisi- 
tion; and acquisition and fabrication of capi- 
tal equipment not related to construction, a 
sum of dollars equal to the total of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Project 74-1-a, additional facilities, high 
level waste storage, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $14,000,000. 

Project 74-1-h, replacement ventilation, air 
filter, F chemical separations area, Savan- 
nah River, South Carolina, $5,200,000. 

Project 74-1-3, calcined solids storage and 
plant safety improvements, Idaho Chemical 
Processing Plant, National Reactor Testing 
Station, Idaho, $3,000,000. 

Project 74-1-d, cooling tower fire protec- 
tion, gaseous diffusion plants, $3,300,000, 

Project 74-1-e, new purge cascade, gaseous 
diffusion plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $5,- 
900,000. 

Project 74-1-f, plant liquid effluent pollu- 
tion control, gaseous diffusion plants, $8,- 
000,000. 

Project 74-1-g, cascade uprating program, 
gaseous diffusion plants (partial AE and lim- 
ited component procurement only), $6,000,- 
000. 

Project 74-1-h, transuranium contami- 
nated solid waste treatment development 
facility, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $1,650,000. 

(2) Aromic WEAPONS.— 

Project 74-2-a, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 74-2-b, acid waste neutralization 
and recycle facilities, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $1,700,000. 

Project 74-2-c, high energy laser facility, 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, California, 
$20,000,000. 

Project 74—-2-d, national security and re- 
sources study center (AE only), site undes- 
ignated, $350,000, 

(3) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 74-3-a, Liquid Metal Engineering 
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Center (LMEC) facility modifications, Santa 
Susana, California, $3,000,000. 

Project 74-3-b, modifications to EBR-II, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, $2,- 
000,000. 

Project 74-3-c, emergency process waste 
treatment facility, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Tennessee, $1,300,000. 

Project 74-3-d, modifications to reactors, 
$2,000,000, 

Project 74-3-e, modifications to TREAT fa- 
cility, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $2,500,000. 

(4) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 74-4-a, accelerator and reactor im- 
provements, high energy physics, $1,700,000. 

Project 74-4-b, accelerator and reactor im- 
provements, medium and low energy physics, 
$600,000. 

(5) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 74-5-a, computation building, 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, Califor- 
nia, $2,900,000. 

(6) BIOMEDICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

Projects 74-6-a, addition to physics build- 
ing (human radiobiology facility), Argonne 
National Laboratory, Illinois, $1,300,000. 

(7) GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS.—$47,825,- 
000. 

(8) CONSTRUCTION PLANNING AND DESIGN .— 
$1,000,000. 

(9) CAPITAL EQUIPMENT. —Acquisition and 
fabrication of capital equipment not related 
to construction, $172,300,000. 

SEC. 102. LIMITATIONS.—(&) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101 (b) (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) only if the currently estimated cost of 
that project does not exceed by more than 25 
per centum the estimated cost set forth for 
that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project under subsections 101(b) (5), 
(6), and (8) only if the currently estimated 
cost of that project does not exceed by more 
than 10 per centum the estimated cost set 
forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project under subsection 101(b) (7) only 
if it is in accordance with the following: 

(1) The maximum currently estimated 
cost of any project shall be $500,000 and the 
maximum currently estimated cost of any 
building included in such project shall be 
$100,000, provided that the building cost 
limitation may be exceeded if the Commis- 
sion determines that it is necessary in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. 

(2) The total cost of all projects under- 
taken under subsection 101(b) (7) shall not 
exceed the estimated cost set forth in that 
subsection by more than 10 per centum. 

(d) The total cost of any project author- 
ized under subsections 101(b) (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) shall not exceed the estimated cost 
set forth for that project by more than 25 
per centum, unless and until additional ap- 
propriations are authorized under section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

(e) The total cost of any project author- 
ized under subsections 101(b) (5), (6), (7), 
and (8) shall not exceed the estimated cost 
set forth for that project by 10 per centum 
unless and until additional appropriations 
are authorized under section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

Sec. 103. The Commission is authorized to 
perform construction design services for any 
Commission construction project whenever 
(1) such construction project has been in- 
cluded in a proposed authorization bill 
transmitted to the Congress by the Com- 
mission and (2) the Commission determines 
that the project is of such urgency that con- 
struction of the project should be initiated 
promptly upon enactment of legislation ap- 
propriating funds for its construction. 

Sec. 104. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, transfers of amounts between 
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“Operating expenses” and “Plant and capital 
equipment” may be made as provided in 
such appropriation Act. 

Src. 105. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR AcTS.— 
(a) Section 101 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) striking 
from subsection (b) (1), project 71—1-e, gase- 
ous diffusion production support facilities, 
the figure $72,020,000" and substituting 
therefor the figure “$105,900,000", (2) strik- 
ing from subsection (b) (1), project 71-1-f, 
process equipment modifications, gaseous 
diffusion plants, the figure “$34,400,000” and 
substituting therefor the figure ‘$172,100,- 
000", and (3) striking from subsection (b) 
(9), project 71-9, fire, safety, and adequacy 
of operating conditions projects, various 
locations, the figure “$69,000,000” and sub- 
stituting therefor the figure ‘‘$193,000,000”. 

(b) Section 106 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is further amended by adding the 
following sentence at the end of the present 
text of subsection (a) thereof: “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, authorization of addi- 
tional appropriations for the conduct of Proj- 
ect Definition Phase activities subsequent to 
the execution of the aforementioned coop- 
erative arrangement, in the amount of 
$2,000,000, is hereby authorized.”. 

(c) Section 101 of Public Law 92-314 is 
amended by (1) striking from subsection (b) 
(1), project 73-1-d, component test facility, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the figure “$20,475,000” 
and substituting therefor the figure “$26,- 
675,000”, and (2) striking from subsection 
(b) (5), project 73-5—-h, S8G prototype nu- 
clear propulsion plant, West Milton, New 
York, the figure “$56,000,000” and substitut- 
ing therefor the figure “'$125,000,000”. 

Sec. 106. RESCISSION.—(&) Public Law 91- 
273, as amended, is further amended by re- 
scinding therefrom authorization for a proj- 
ect, except for funds heretofore obligated, as 
follows: 

Project 71-5-a, addition to physics building 
(human radiobiology facility), Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Illinois, $2,000,000. 


(b) Public Law 92-314 is amended by re- 
scinding therefrom authorization for a proj- 
ect, except for funds heretofore obligated, as 
follows: 

Project 73-1-i, radioactive solid waste re- 
duction facility, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, New Mexico, $750,000. 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PRICE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a technical amendment to cor- 
rect a printing error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois: Page 4, line 7, at the beginning, strike 
out “Projects” and insert “Project”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PODELL 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PopELL: Page 8, 
after line 4, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Src. 107. Section 274 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 is amended— 
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“(1) by striking out paragraph (6) of sub- 
section a. and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(6) to give full recognition to the legiti- 
mate interest and responsibility of each State 
in matters pertaining to the public health 
and safety.”; 

“(2) by striking out “No agreement” in 
subsection c. and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Subject to subsection o., no agreement”; 
and 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“'o. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent and State from regulating con- 
currently with the Commission the discharge 
or disposal of radioactive effluents from the 
site of a utilization or production facility in 
such State, if— 

“(1) the requirements or standards im- 
posed by such State are for the protection of 
the public health and safety, and 

“ (2) action permitted or tolerated by 
such State with respect to the discharge or 
disposal of such effluents is not specifically 
prohibited by the Commission.” 


Mr. PODELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with, and that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, under 
present law the AEC has sole authority 
for regulating the level of emissions from 
atomic reactors. Regardless of local con- 
ditions the States are forbidden from 
interfering on their own behalf. I am 
offering this amendment today to H.R. 
8662 to allow the States to decide for 
themselves if stricter standards are nec- 
essary. 

For, it is more than a State’s right to 
protect the health of its citizens. It is its 
responsibility. 

This amendment would not water 
down the AEC’s obligation to set mini- 
mum health and safety standards, it 
would simply allow each State to provide 
the maximum protection they need. 

I am pleased to say that many of my 
colleagues, led by Congressman DONALD 
Fraser of Minnesota have introduced a 
variety of bills to accomplish this goal. 
Unfortunately, these bills have lan- 
guished in committee for the past 4 
years. For this reason I have chosen an- 
other vehicle to bring this issue before 
the House. 

There has been a continuing debate 
in the scientific community on acceptable 
emission levels. Several States concerned 
about these differences and the exclu- 
sive claims of authority by the AEC have 
attempted to assert their prerogatives on 
the matter. The State of Minnesota, for 
example, has been in the forefront of this 
fight. Strict standards set up by that 
State were challenged in the courts. 

I am happy to say, however, that the 
Southern Governors’ Conference along 
with 14 other States, either filed friend 
of the court briefs or asked to be joined 
as appellants with the State of Minne- 
sota. Unfortunately, the Supreme Court 
upheld the lower court’s decision and 
ruled that Congress and preempted the 
States’ regulatory authority. It is now 
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time for Congress to return that au- 
thority. Each State must be given the 
ability to insure the safety of its citizens. 

At this point I want to assure my col- 
leagues that this will not hamper the 
production of energy. Sophisticated tech- 
nology already exists which is capable of 
reducing the radiation hazard. 

This amendment is aimed solely at 
protecting public health and safety. It 
certifies the States’ obligation to step in 
when the Federal interest in health and 
safety proves insufficient. 

When the AEC’s current plans are 
realized there will be 171 atomic plants 
operating in 33 States and Puerto Rico, 
producing an atomic fallout that cannot 
be ignored. Billions of gallons of atomic 
waste are in storage, while the AEC con- 
tinues to search for effective and accept- 
able means of disposal. These wastes, 
mostly liquid, will remain radioactive for 
1,000 years—but they are stored in tanks 
made of 20th century materials. Their 
iron and steel containers will rust and 
rot and leak their deadly contents long 
before the AEC finds a way to safely 
dispose of them. 

It is impossible for uniform national 
standards to meet the specialized needs 
of each and every community. Radiation 
exposure presents a dangerous threat to 
the health of our citizens. The públic 
demands the fullest protection possible, 
both on the Federal and State level. 
Passage of this amendment today will 
help guarantee that protection. 

I might say in addition that in 1969 
when this legislation was first intro- 
duced, the National Governors Confer- 
ence wholeheartedly supported this 
measure. 

I ask my colleagues in the House today 
to join with me in protecting the rights 
of each and every State of this Union to 
decide for themselves those emission 
levels that will protect the safety of their 
citizens. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the proposed 
amendment. I think this amendment 
deserves more serious consideration. I 
should like to point out that H.R. 2314 
and H.R. 2315 have been introduced in 
the present Congress. These bills also 
would amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 to permit the states to regulate 
radioactive effluents currently with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and would 
have the same effect as this amendment. 
Comments on these bills have been re- 
quested from the AEC, the Department 
of Justice, and the EPA. The comments 
from the AEC have cited the potential 
danger of conflicting standards and dual 
regulation. Additionally, the Department 
of Justice has pointed out that manner 
in which these bills have been drawn 
would limit design flexibility and per- 
haps even dictate design. Moreover, the 
Department of Justice is opposed to the 
enactment of either of these bills in their 
present form because they may not ac- 
complish their stated objective and be- 
cause they may involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment in litigation if enacted. When 
we go back into the House I will insert 
copies of the comments from the AEC 
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and the Department of Justice at this 
point. I would urge that further consid- 
eration of this amendment be post- 
poned until both the Joint Committee 
and the Congress have had adequate op- 
portunity to study the impact of these 
bilis in the light of the danger of con- 
flicting standards and the problems 
raised by the Department of Justice. 

The letters referred to follow: 

U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1973. 

Mr. EDWARD J. BAUSER, 

Executive Director, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. Bavser: This is in response to 
your request for AEC comments on H.R. 2314, 
H.R. 2315 and S. 1190, three identical bills 
"[t]o amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
to permit the States concurrently with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to regulate the 
emission of radioactive effluents.” 

The bill would, if enacted, amend section 
274 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, in three places. Subsection a. of sec- 
tion 274 would be amended by striking out 
the present paragraph (6) which states that 
it is the purpose of section 274 "to recognize 
that, as the States improve their capabili- 
ties to regulate effectively such materials, ad- 
ditional legislation may be desirable” and by 
adding in lieu thereof a new paragraph (6) 
which would state that it is the purpose of 
section 274 “to give full recognition to the 
legitimate interest and responsibility of each 
State in matters pertaining to the public 
health and safety.” Subsection c. of section 
274, which specifies those areas over which 
the AEC may not relinquish regulatory au- 
thority and responsibility to the States, 
would be amended by striking out “No agree- 
ment” and adding in lieu thereof “Subject 
to subsection o., no agreement.” Finally, H.R. 
2314, H.R. 2315 and S. 1190 would amend sec- 
tion 274 by adding a new subsection o. to 
provide that “Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to preyent any State from regulat- 
ing concurrently with the Commission the 
discharge or disposal of radioactive effluents 
from the site of a utilization or production 
facility in such State, if—(1) the require- 
ments or standards imposed by such State 
are for the protection of the public health 
and safety, and (2) action permitted or tol- 
erated by such State with respect to the dis- 
charge or disposal of such effluents is not 
specifically prohibited by the Commission.” 

As you know, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has long recognized and supported the 
interest of the States in the radiological pro- 
tection field. Under the leadership of the 
Joint Committee, the virtually unique Fed- 
eral-State amendment to the Atomic Energy 
Act (section 274) has provided the statutory 
framework for a cooperative program under 
which a portion of the AEC’s regulatory au- 
thority has, by formal agreement, been relin- 
quished to the States. The AEC, however, 
has not been authorized to relinquish to the 
States its responsibilities under the Atomic 
Energy Act for the licensing and regulation 
of nuclear power reactors. 

In the newest type of AEC-State relation- 
ship, a number of interested States will col- 
laborate jointly with the AEC on effluent and 
enviromental monitoring around nuclear 
facilities in the respective States. By this pro- 
gram individual State agencies, under con- 
tract to the AEC, collaborate with AEC’s reg- 
ulatory staff in carrying out independent 
measurement—audits of the radioactive efflu- 
ent and environmental monitoring programs 
of licensees in that State. We believe this 
program will provide valuable benefits both 
to the States and the AEC. 

The imposition of conflicting and non-uni- 
form standards was one of the evils that the 
Congress specifically sought to avoid, and 
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succeeded in avoiding, in enacting section 

274 of the Atomic Energy Act. The enactment 

of H.R. 2314, H.R. 2315 or S. 1190 would cre- 

ate an obvious potential for the imposition 
of conflicting and non-uniform standards. 

On the Federal level, the imposition of 
conflicting and non-uniform standards as 
well as dual regulation have thus far largely 
been avoided in the area of radiation protec- 
tion through the efforts of the agencies them- 
selves, as well as those of the Federal Radia- 
tion Council whose statutory purpose, as you 
know, was to advise the President with re- 
spect to radiation matters, directly or indi- 
rectly affecting health. This included guid- 
ance to all Federal agencies in the formula- 
tion of radiation standards and in the es- 
tablishment and execution of programs of 
cooperation with the States, The functions of 
the Federal Radiation Council are now exer- 
cised by the Environmental Protection Agency 
pursuant to the provisions of Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1970. We feel that it is not only 
in the interest of public health and safety 
but also in the interest of the public in the 
development of its electrical power resources 
that there be consistent and uniform stand- 
ards in this area. 

For these reasons, the Commission is op- 
posed to the enactment of H.R. 2314, H.R. 
2315 and 6. 1190. We would note that the 
standards pressed by the few States that have 
attempted to enter this area of radioactive 
effluents have generally been in the range of 
our proposed numerical guides for light- 
water-cooled nuclear power reactors to keep 
radioactivity in effluents “as low as practic- 
able” (36 F.R. 11113, June 9, 1971). 

The AEC is sympathetic to the interests of 
the States in protecting the health and 
safety of their citizens and is anxious to con- 
tinue and extend the cooperative activities 
described earlier. We want to explore with 
them, and this Committee, better ways of ac- 
complishing our mutual goals. This is clearly 
contemplated by section 274 of our Act. If 
the Joint Committee believes it should con- 
sider further the concept of vesting the States 
with more authority in the atomic energy 
area, we recommend that it be done after a 
careful congressional evaluation of State ca- 
pabilities in the area and within the existing 
section 274 framework. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand~- 
point of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
L. MANNING MUNTZING, 
Director of Regulation. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on H.R. 2314 and H.R. 2315, 
two identically worded bills which concern 
the exercise by states of concurrent author- 
ity with the Atomic Energy Commission over 
the discharge or disposal of radioactive ef- 
fluents from nuclear power facilities. The 
bills, in effect, would overrule the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit (affirmed summarily by 
the Supreme Court) in Northern States 
Power Company v. Minnesota, 447 F.2d 1143. 

This Department expresses no opinion on 
the wisdom or desirability of authorizing the 
states to exercise concurrent authority in 
this highly controversial area of environ- 
mental concern. Our inquiry is limited to 
a consideration of whether the proposed bills 
will accomplish their stated objective and 
the range of possible litigation involving the 
Federal Government if the bills are enacted. 
Our conclusion is that significant ambigui- 
ties exist on these questions which should 
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be the subject of further drafting effort if 
the purpose of the bill is to be achieved. 

The relevant language in the statute as it 
is proposed to be amended which establishes 
the regulatory authority of the states is 
found in a combination of Sections K and 
O of Section 274. These read as follows: 

(K) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect the authority of any State 
or local agency to regulate activities for pur- 
poses other than protection against radiation 
hazards. (Emphasis added) 

(O) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent any State from regulating con- 
currently with the Commission the discharge 
or disposal of radioactive effluents from the 
site of a utilization or production: facility 
* + +, (Emphasis added) 

+ . * . * 

It is very clear that the proposed amend- 
ment would not allow states to regu- 
late generally to protect against radiation 
hazards but would only allow regulation of 
discharge or disposal. As the court noted in 
the Northern States Power case, it is difficult 
to distinguish between operational features 
and waste disposal features of a particular 
facility. The method and level of waste dis- 
posal probably is functionally related to the 
design of the reactor. To limit disposal of 
wastes almost of necessity would limit de- 
sign flexibility, perhaps even dictate a par- 
ticular design. 

The proposed bill disclaims any intent to 
regulate facility design. The language of the 
bill is insufficient to authorize the exercise 
of that level of regulatory authority. Yet the 
authority which it does authorize will in- 
evitably lead to conflict with Atomic En- 
ergy Commission regulation. 

The Department of Justice is opposed to 
the enactment of either of the proposed bills 
in their present form. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE McKevirt, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, much as I would like 
to support the gentleman from New York, 
as a practical matter it is impossible 
to establish any legislative control with 
the winds and currents and velocities and 
movement of the emissions. It is as im- 
possible as it would be to control the 
movement of water from hurricanes and 
things like that. We know the sad ex- 
perience we had just a year ago in June, 
when Hurricane Agnes was coming up 
on a very nice orderly course, but around 
Elmira, N.Y., the wind shifted and the 
hurricane came down and drowned the 
State of Pennsylvania. The same thing is 
true at Ligonier, Pa., where we get fallout 
from the Gary, Ind., steel mills, and be- 
low us in West Virginia they get the 
fumes from the Pittsburgh works. We 
just cannot control the air currents and 
the emissions which travel in the air 
and we cannot control the speed of the 
winds, the air currents, the density, and 
so on. 

We might be putting ourselves in the 
position of voting for something we can- 
not enforce. We cannot establish rules 
on this. Suppose we have in Pennsylvania 
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and New York two different sets of emis- 
sion controls and we had an atomic en- 
ergy plant in Pennsylvania—and we do 
have one built in Shippensburg—and 
suppose the wind takes the emissions to 
New York. Who are we going to sue? How 
are we going to stop the winds? How can 
we get an injunction to close down and 
keep from operating a plant which is in 
accordance with their State law? How 
do we stop that? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman is exactly correct. 

I believe that the Congress should 
consider the concept in vesting the States 
with more authority in the atomic en- 
ergy area. However, I recommend that 
this be done only after a careful con- 
gressional evaluation of the capabilities 
of the various States in this area and 
within the existing framework of sec- 
tion 274. In view of the far reaching 
impact of this amendment on the avail- 
ability of electric generating capacity 
and the public health and safety, its 
substance deserves far more serious con- 
sideration than we can give it on the 
floor at this time. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
far reaching impact of some of the points 
brought out by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent), I 
urge the Committee to reject this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PODELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said better 
than I just why my amendment should 
pass: 

For the simple reason that the Atomic 
Energy Commission in setting forth na- 
tional standards would be unable to cope 
with the variable the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania set forth, It is for this very 
reason that I insist that the States have 
the right to set their own standards, be- 
cause, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania said so well—— 

Mr, PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have only a second remaining. 

I would say that I took the argument 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
be in reverse of what the gentleman from 
New York thinks. I think he supports 
the contention of our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. PopELu and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Price of Illinois 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PODELL, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania said so well 
how the problems in the State of Penn- 
sylvania are so much different from 
those in any other state. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman stated a universal prob- 
lem. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, each 
State does have a problem of its own, All 
I seek by my amendment is to give the 
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States of this country the right to set 
their own emission standards, because 
they do have problems separate and 
apart, provided those emission stand- 
ards are stricter than that set forth by 
the Federal Government, 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. We could have 
50 different emission standards, all apro- 
pos to one type of situation, and we 
would have a state of confusion. The 
effluent, the emission from the atomic 
plant does not stop at State boundaries. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to support the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York, but one 
question bothers me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

(At the request of Mr, MATSUNAGA and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Price of Illi- 
nois was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield further 
to the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
supposing every State in the Union passes 
a law prohibiting any radioactive waste 
to be buried within the boundaries of 
each State; what then? 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
quirement as to the States will not ease 
the standards, but only make them 


stricter so that in the event a State de- 
cides that the standards set forth by the 


Atomic Energy Commission are not suffi- 
cient to protect the health and public 
safety of its citizens, that State has this 
tight to set additional standards. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Exactly; and if 
every State in the Union determines that 
the Federal standards are too low, and 
in order to protect the health and safety 
of its own people within the State, it 
legislates that no radioactive waste shall 
be buried within the borders of the State, 
where would we be then? Would not the 
entire atomic energy program come to a 
halt? 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, this only 
refers to the standards on emission, not 
construction of facilities. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the Atomic Energy Commission already 
has set the standards as low as practical. 
How can we get any lower than that? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I also 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

In 1959, the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 was amended to add a new section 
274. This section authorized the AEC to 
delegate certain of its regulatory author- 
ity over the uses of source, byproduct, 
and small quantities of special nuclear 
materal to the States. As of June 1, 1973, 
the AEC had entered into appropriate 
agreements with the 24 States under this 
authority. 

When enacting this legislation, the 
Joint Committee recognized the poten- 
tial dangers of conflicting, overlapping, 
and inconsistent standards in different 
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jurisdictions. Differing standards could 
affect the economics of the plant and 
availability of nuclear powerplants, and 
the public safety. In its report, the Joint 
Committee stated its belief that it was 
important that the radiation standards 
adopted by the States under these agree- 
ments should either be identical or com- 
patible with those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, the committee specifically 
stated that it was not intended to leave 
any room for the exercise of dual or con- 
currrent jurisdiction by States to con- 
trol radiation hazards by regulating by- 
product, source, or special nuclear mate- 
rials. The intended purpose of section 
274 was to have the material regulated 
and licensed by the Commission or by 
the State and local governments, but not 
both. Section 274 was also intended to 
encourage States to increase their knowl- 
edge and capabilities and to enter into 
agreements to assume regulatory re- 
sponsibilities over such materials. 

On the Federal level, conflicting and 
nonuniform standards as well as dual 
regulations have, thus far, largely been 
avoided in the area of radiation protec- 
tion through the efforts of the agencies 
themselves. In the past, the Federal 
Radiation Council, whose statutory pur- 
pose was to advise the President with re- 
spect to radiation matters, directly or 
indirectly affecting health provided guid- 
ance to all Federal agencies in the for- 
mulation of radiation standards and in 
the establishment and execution of pro- 
grams of cooperation with States. The 
function of the Federal Radiation Coun- 
cil is now exercised by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. 

In the interest of the public health 
and safety and the interest of the pub- 
lic in having available needed nuclear 
power electric generating plants, there 
should be consistent and uniform stand- 
ards in this area. For these reasons I 
would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing which has 
become clear since the introduction of 
atomic power in the world in 1945 is that 
it is just not very local. This amendment 
defies that common knowledge and 
would try to localize this very important 
question of regulating the discharge of 
radioactive material and the storage of 
radioactive waste. It is something like 
trying by statute to repeal the law of 
gravity. 

The gentleman from New York who 
introduced the amendment represents a 
city that has more people than 8 or 10 
States in this country. That is how 
anomalous this situation is. There are 
50 States, 48 of them in the continental 
United States. Regulation of radioactive 
waste and radioactive effluent discharge 
is nothing that in any way can possibly 
be confined to any single State. It can be 
handled effectively and regulated safely, 
if it is handled under proper authority. 
That, of course, is the power and is the 
duty of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, 
when the Atomic Energy Act of 1958 was 
first being considered it was at the time 
when the atom was taken out of the Gov- 
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ernment womb and the peaceful atom 
freed to become the productive force in 
society and for the economy of our coun- 
try. At that time, this very issue was 
carefully gone into. 

It took several days to attempt to 
devise language which, incidentally, 
finally was blessed by the court, that 
preempted this kind of regulation in the 
Federal Government. The reason why 
the law was passed so carefully in that 
context was exactly as the gentleman 
from Illinois has pointed out, to prevent 
the licensing and regulation in this area 
being relegated to a state of confusion, 
which certainly it would be if 50 differ- 
ent jurisdictions were free to get into it. 

It is a mischievous amendment. It is 
an amendment that would allow any 
State’s group of lobbyists to attempt to 
hold the whole nuclear industry for ran- 
som by extraneous and irrelevant and 
unnecessary regulations in that State. It 
would totally balkanize this entire busi- 
ness of enforcing, on behalf of the people 
of the United States, safety in the nu- 
clear area. It would certainly encourage 
anarchy in this entire area. 

It is no wonder the National Confer- 
ence of Governors, which several years 
ago once recommended this thing, 
dropped it like a hot potato and has let 
it get cold ever since then. 

There is no sense to it. There is no 
rhyme to it. There is no reason to it. It 
would be a backward step. It would be a 
step that would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, after the mischievous work- 
ings were accomplished, to provide the 
people of this Nation with nuclear elec- 
tricity power which they will have to 
have if we are to continue as a member, 
as a modern economic state, in a com- 
munity of nations. 

Let me also say, so far as the waste 
storage is concerned, if we are going to 
give every Tom, Dick, and Harry in every 
State legislature who wants to have his 
gummy fingers go over the licensing and 
regulation of atomic waste, then we are 
really going to get ourselves in a mess. 

That is exactly the kind of a situa- 
tion the gentleman from New York would 
invite by the language he seeks to insert 
into this bill. If he wants to put in a 
special bill and have hearings on it, he 
cannot only educate a lot of people, but 
he can probably gain greater under- 
standing for the Members of Congress 
on it. To swoop down on the floor some 
Monday afternoon with an amendment 
like this I do not believe is the proper 
time or the proper place or forum for 
its consideration in any form. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PODELL. The gentleman, I am 
certain, is aware that legislation of this 
kind has been introduced each year by 
@ number of Members of the House of 
Representatives, for the past 4 or 5 
years, at least, that I know of. 

In addition to that, in 1972—not 1969, 
but 1972—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from California may have 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in support of this amendment. 
I want to set the record straight on mis- 
information being generated about the 
amendment. 

In the first place, the amendment is 
confined to the site of a production unit; 
that is, only the State which has the unit 
in it can control the waste disposal we 
are talking about. The problem of inter- 
state flow of radiation disposal is not 
involved. That would continue to be con- 
trolled by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with its Federal standards. 

In my State, we had a major nuclear 
powerplant under construction in 1969, 
and because it was a new proposal, we 
hired technical advisers. These advisers, 
knowledgeable and skilled in this area, 
set a certain number of conditions, some 
of which were not in conformity with 
AEC standards. Our power company 
went to court, objecting to the State’s 
imposing stricter standards, on the 
ground that the AEC had preempted all 
the regulatory authority. Unfortunately, 
our power company was upheld in its 
contention, and that is the reason for 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter 
is that all of the knowledge in this coun- 
try is not to be found in one single Fed- 
eral agency. For example, there is the 
problem of X-ray radiation. 

Who controls that? Not the Atomic 
Energy Commission. X-ray radiation is 
now being regulated by State govern- 
ments. Radioactive emissions from 
atomic machines such as cyclotrons are 
not under AEC jurisdiction. State radio- 
logical health officers, therefore, already 
have considerable experience with the 
subject. Minnesota, by special agreement 
with Northern States Power, has assumed 
responsibility for an in-plant monitoring 
program of radioactive emissions which 
is more extensive than any currently un- 
derway by the AEC. 

State governments are not always 
foolish, they are not always stupid. They 
are sometimes wise, and they are occa- 
sionally even wiser than some Federal 
agencies, particularly an agency whose 
record leaves something to be desired, if 
I may say so. 

What we are saying is this: That the 
AEC should set Federal standards. The 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
New York (Mr. PopELL) would leave 
the AEC’s existing regulatory program 
intact, but it would enable a State like 
Minnesota to issue tougher regulations 
if it chose to do so. If a State in trying 
to protect the health, welfare, and safety 
of its people, wants to set acceptable 
standards, then there is an argument 
that can be made for that. We are ask- 
ing that the States have that authority. 

Mr. Chairman, would there be con- 
straints on State action? If a State began 
to say, “No, we want standards that are 
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unreasonably high,” then that State 
would have to pay the penalty of not hav- 
ing any powerplants built. So there are 
automatic restraints on a State to keep 
it from being overzealous in the applica- 
tion of standards. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. Let me make just one 
other point first. 

Mr. Chairman, all other forms of pro- 
duction of power are regulated by the 
States. If somebody wants to build a 
coal-burning plant, the question of how 
much air pollution can take place and 
how much thermal pollution can take 
place is under the control of the State. 

Who will get up on the floor and say 
that the States have been wildly zealous 
and have set standards that will stop 
plants from being built? Perhaps an 
argument can be made against stricter 
regulation, but who can argue that wise 
control cannot be found in the States? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOSMER), 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, what the 
gentleman has said is that the States 
can go ahead and put very strong re- 
straints on. Certainly there would not 
be any nuclear reaction powerplants 
built, say, in Minnesota, but that does 
not mean that Minnesota is going to be 
without electric power. All Minnesota is 
trying to do by that means is to export 
its problems to some other State and im- 
port electricity, and leave whatever con- 
tamination, pollution, or degradation 
that follows the supply of large amounts 
of the production of electricity to some 
other State. This is just a way of going 
about trying to vulcanize the United 
States. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I assume 
then that the gentleman argues that all 
powerplants, whether they burn coal, or 
whether they burn oil, or whatever they 
burn, ought to be under Federal regula- 
tion, because exactly the same argument 
would apply: If we do not have Federal 
standards, we are going to balkanize the 
origin and production of power. 

Mr. Chairman, that has not, in fact, 
happened. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, by 
many of the conventional forms of pro- 
duction we can produce electricity with- 
in the borders of a single State without 
having any external effect whatsoever in 
that State. However, in the case of nu- 
clear reactors, there is a risk, however 
small, that you may export problems to 
many other States. 

Mr. FRASER. Well, the gentleman 
recognizes that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has set minimum Federal stand- 
ards that will protect abutting States. 
Now, we are talking about a State which 
in its wisdom desires to protect the 
safety, health, and environment of its 
residents. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I know 
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what the gentleman is talking about. 
They are talking about the exportation 
of problems and the troubles to another 
State while taking advantage of the nu- 
clear capacity of the gentleman’s State 
itself. 

Mr. FRASER. All I can say is that I 
can now understand why these bills have 
not made more progress. If that is the 
kind of reasoning the committee uses, I 
can understand the problem. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr, FRASER) 
yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, is the pur- 
pose of this amendment simply to allow 
an individual State. to make statutory 
standards which the AEC has not set? 

Mr. FRASER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. RYAN. So, in fact, as a result of 
the action of the State of California in 
setting controls higher than the Atomic 
Energy Commission, it is for the protec- 
tion of its residents in setting statutory 
standards higher than the AEC has al- 
ready set; otherwise they would not do 
80? 

Mr. FRASER. The gentleman ‘is cor- 
rect. Mr. Chairman, nuclear technology 
has reached a point at which radioactive 
emissions can be kept at significantly 
lower levels than those permitted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. No industry 
has the right to pollute the environment 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
Radioactive emissions should be kept at 
levels as low as feasible and as low as are 
reasonable to the citizens directly con- 
corned. 

In view of widespread debate among 
scientists about the adequacy of the 
AEC’s regulatory program, States, if they 
so decide, should be empowered to keep 
emissions below levels prescribed by the 
Commission. The amendment before you 
will clearly establish this principle in the 
law. 

Thirty nuclear powerplants are now in 
operation in this country, 60 are being 
built, and 75 are planned, with reactors 
on order, for a total projected generating 
capacity of 147.8 megawatts. The latest 
AEC forecast, issued in March 1973, pre- 
dicts that whereas nuclear power now 
provides about 4 percent of the electricity 
used in this country, by the end of the 
century, it will account for 60 percent of 
our electric power needs. 

During the next few years critical de- 
cisions will have to be made about the 
amount of radioactive wastes these 
plants will discharge into the air and 
water of the people living nearby. The 
amendment before you today is designed 
to recognize the legitimate interests and 
responsibilities of States in protecting 
the health, safety, and environment of 
their citizens. I think that the right of 
a State to establish stricter standards 
than the AEC’s ought to be sustained. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The problem has been in the guide- 
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lines which are in use by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. There is obviously 
a large belief of scientific opinion on the 
subject of radiation and emission stand- 
ards which suggests that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, although it may be 
very busily involved in other things, is 
not sufficiently concerned with the prob- 
lem of regulating it effectively. 

Now, there are variances and differ- 
ences in radiation and emission stand- 
ards. As I understand the gentleman’s 
amendment, it would not in any way stop 
the AEC from carrying out its regulat- 
ing function. Rather, it allows the States 
to work out concurrently standards for 
emissions which may be more stringent. 

I do not understand why there should 
be objections to this amendment in view 
of the fact that the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion speaks of concurrent regulatory 
power to the States. It seems to me it 
would permit the States which have had 
specific instances of high radiation ef- 
fects and emissions, which have been 
provable in a number of areas in this 
country, to be able to come to the agency 
and say, “We have to protect our citi- 
zens. The radioactive effect is very seri- 
ous in our area because of complex rea- 
sons which scientists can get into”—and 
we do not want to get into this here in 
this body—“and we would like to impose 
statutory standards on emissions higher 
than the minimum set by the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” This is based on 
provable facts. 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms, ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER, If the gentlewoman’s 
logic is logical, then there is no logical 
reason why it should be according to 
State lines and boundaries. If she wants 
to protect somebody, why leave it up to 
the States? Why not leave it up to the 
counties, the cities, or the boroughs? 

What the gentlewoman intimates is 
there is nobody protecting the American 
public against nuclear radiation and 
therefore States have to do it. The fact 
is that the U.S. Government has been 
doing this for years. You have had the 
safest body politic that this world has 
ever known insofar as radiation is con- 
cerned. There has never been a member 
of the public damaged by nuclear activ- 
ity of a peaceful nature in this country. 

I think that should be a little bit re- 
assuring to somebody and some reason- 
able evidence that someone is doing some 
kind of a good job in taking care of this 
problem. 

Ms. ABZUG. It is my understanding 
the effects of radiation cannot be or are 
not immediately visible. Sometimes it is 
like a rash and may come out in the next 
generation of our children. 

There is also a body of scientific opin- 
ion which indicates guidelines which the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been us- 
ing have not been revised in many years, 
and in any case it is evident from the 
body of opinion I have been reading that 
there have not been the kinds of revi- 
sions of those guidelines which may seri- 
ously affect radiation in many areas. 

Therefore I urge support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman. It 
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is not heresy but is something in the 
cards, 

Mr. WOLFF. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLFF. One point I would like 
to make. The gentlewoman said some- 
thing to the effect that AEC standards 
have not been revised, but they have been 
revised, made stricter, because of the 
pressures of various States, Minnesota 
in particular, who have called for a re- 
vision of the standards, In other words, 
AEC standards were at the urging of 
those who seek to protect the populace 
and are approximately one-tenth of what 
have heretofore been the permissible 
limits. 

Ms. ABZUG. I beg your pardon. I do 
not want to interrupt the gentleman, but 
you are confusing us, I think. Minnesota 
is seeking an upward revision in the 
standards. 

Mr. WOLFF. They are seeking to make 
the standards more stringent. 

Ms. ABZUG. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) has mentioned 
that section 274 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 authorized the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to delegate certain 
of its regulatory authority over the 
use of source, byproduct, and small 
quantities of special nuclear material 
to the States in 1959. The gentleman 
also mentioned that as of June 1, 1973, 
the AEC had entered into appropriate 
agreements with 24 States under this au- 
thority. Therefore 26 of our States haye 
not, as of this date, taken advantage of 
our invitation to formulate a State 
atomic regulatory body. 

In response to a request by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Atomic 
Energy Commission conducted a compre- 
hensive evaluation of these agreement 
State programs to obtain information 
about the quality of the programs and the 
adequacy of their funding. Although it 
was felt there were areas which could 
be improved in all agreement programs, 
24 of the 26 programs reviewed were 
found to be adequate to protect the 
health and safety. Two of these programs 
were found to be inadequate. However, 
the problems in both of these programs 
appeared to be primarily one of program 
management and personnel, and the AEC 
has initiated corrective action. Many of 
the States do not wish to finance a regu- 
latory body to duplicate the Federal 
responsibilities. 

The General Accounting Office recently 
completed a study of the AEC'’s State 
agreement programs. The Comptroller 
General found the States have been 
making a concerted effort to exercise 
strong radiation control programs and 
that the AEC has been assisting, and 
cooperating with, the States in these ef- 
forts. The GAO noted a number of areas 
in which the administration of the agree- 
ment State programs could be strength- 
ened. Among other things, the report 
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cites the need for the development and 
implementation of on-the-job training 
and evaluation programs to provide State 
personnel with the needed experience 
in evaluating license applications and 
inspecting licensed facilities prior to the 
consummation of an agreement with the 
AEC. The report also cites the need for 
additional guidance to the States which 
would set out: First, the main informa- 
tion necessary in license applications 
necessary to support the issuance of li- 
censes; and second, areas which could be 
covered during the inspections of various 
types of licenses. 

I would like to point out that one of 
the objectives of section 274 of the Atomic 
Energy Act is to increase the knowledge 
of the States and their capabilities with 
regard to this control of limited amounts 
of radioactive materials. I would also like 
to point out that, as of this time, 36 
States have not availed themselves of 
this opportunity. Until such time as all 
the States have demonstrated sufficient 
competence in this highly important 
area, I believe that the Congress should 
be hesitant to confer additional authority 
upon the States to control the radiation 
in the effluent from nuclear reactors 
without careful consideration. 

The Podell amendment is well inten- 
tioned but it is unnecessary. Not only is 
it unnecessary but would be a danger- 
ous departure from a procedure that has 
proven to be 100-percent effective. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with a 
very complicated matter. It is a matter 
which is not susceptible to easy inter- 
pretation. I can assure my colleagues in 
the House that there are no monsters 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. We have held hearings on radia- 
tion standards and we have 10 or 15 of 
those volumes; they would stack probably 
this high [indicating] if we had them 
all in here, and we have watched this 
very carefully ever since the program 
started because we realize the danger 
of it. 

Let me just pose one statement of fact: 
We have been operating nuclear reactors 
in the United States since before Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki—and that was back 
in 1945—and there has never been one 
case where the workers or the public 
have been radiated or damaged by radia- 
tion in any of the civilian reactors. In 
none of those commercially licensed re- 
actors has there been one case of radia- 
tion injury. That is since 1945, some 27 
years. We have over 100 nuclear subma- 
rines that are now in operation and in 
the small confines of those submarines in 
each of them we have 100 or more of 
our servicemen living in them, and they 
sleep within 10, 15, or 20 feet of the re- 
actor. These are powerful reactors. They 
are not the little research reactors that 
we have in some of the universities; these 
are powerful reactors. There has never 
been a case of radiation injury in any of 
those places. Why? Because of the stand- 
ards and the criteria which have been 
laid down which do not permit enough 
radiation to harm these people. That is 
the reason. Who promulgated those reg- 
ulations? The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion promulgated those regulations and 
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those rules, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission did it under the oversight of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
They did this job. And I feel that the 
apprehensions that are being expressed 
are unnecessary. 

Let me go back further. In 1959 we said 
that if the States wanted to come in and 
participate in the monitoring of radio- 
active substances and radiation expo- 
sures, and things like that, they could 
do so. We passed a statute right on the 
floor of this House agreeing that we 
could do it, under the scrutiny of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, so that they 
would not make unwise regulations or 
rules which would be dangerous, al- 
though they might think that they 
would be along the line of safety. 

How many States have taken advan- 
tage of that statute? Twenty-four of 
the 50 States have taken advantage, and 
have set up small atomic regulatory 
bodies in their States. Some of the States 
are coming to us and asking the Federal 
Government now to take over the ex- 
pense of it, because they realize not only 
are they inadequate to do the job, but it 
is expensive and it is duplicative of what 
the Federal Government is doing. 
Twenty-six of the States have not even 
shown an interest in regulating radia- 
tion exposure. There are some things 
that one cannot turn over to the States. 

We would not turn over to the States 
the price of airplane fares from here to 
Los Angeles. Would there be a different 
fare as it passed over each State? Of 
course not. If it is in interstate com- 
merce do you turn it over to the States? 
Of course not. This is a nation, this is not 
a little back-alley locality. We cannot 
deal with national problems by local reg- 
ulations. So this does not lend itself to 
local regulations. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said 
something about the situation in Min- 
nesota, That was the case, I believe, of 
the Northern States Power Co. against 
Minnesota. They sought to set different 
radiation standards. They went to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, and the Eighth 
Circuit Court held that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Act of 1954, as 
amended, preempted the power of the 
individual States to set radiation stand- 
ards. Why did they find that way? Be- 
cause it was the law of the land, and 
this Congress has reaffirmed it time and 
time again. So my friends are well moti- 
vated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOLIFIELD 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But they are not well 
informed on the background of this mat- 
ter. I assure the Members that we on 
the Atoinic Energy Committee feel very 
deeply our responsibility. It is our lives 
and our children and our grandchildren 
that are involved in this matter. 

I happen to have 15 grandchildren. Do 
the Members think I would be standing 
up here arguing for something that would 
be unsafe to those 15 grandchildren? Of 
course not. 

It is a matter of being informed in 
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the subject matter and doing the thing 
that is s.fe for the Nation. We cannot 
do it by States or by cities or by counties, 
Lecause in the event of the release of ef- 
fluents into a river—in New England it 
might go through six States—in the 
event that there was a nuclear accident 
of some kind, the gaseous clouds might 
cover a number of States. We do not 
think that those things will happen. They 
have not happened, and there is a redun- 
dancy of safety built into these reactors 
that have kept them from happening. 

So we are fooling with a very danger- 
ous amendment here which my friends 
do not understand as to the extent of 
the danger. I just say that this amend- 
ment is not a proper amendment. It 
should be defeated. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman in the 
well (Mr. HoLirre.p) who has been as- 
sociated with the nuclear atomic energy 
field for so many years, has done an out- 
standing job in his work in the House, 
and contributed so much to the prog- 
ress of nuclear power in the Nation. 
However, I must take this opportunity 
to oppose the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and rise in support of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
to allow States to set stricter standards 
than the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the discharge of radioactive efflu- 
ents from atomic and nuclear power- 
plants. Scientists have agreed that there 
is no safe limit to radiation or exposure 
to radiation: 

As my colleagues will remember, last 
year when the House considered the 
Water Pollution Control Act, I offered 
an amendment similar to the one offered 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Popet.). At that time I 
urged my colleagues to recognize the 
rights of States to have a voice in deal- 
ing with the public health and environ- 
mental effects of the mammoth nuclear 
powerplants that have begun to prolifer- 
ate and litter our landscapes. Today no 
State should be expected to accept the 
grave risks of these plants. We are not 
talking about the risks of explosion; we 
are not talking about the risks of implo- 
sion. What we are talking about are the 
long-term risks of the effluents that come 
from these plants. 

I might at this point say that there 
are some effluents that come from these 
plants that have a half-life of 10,000 
years. It is not just our grandchildren 
we are worried about, but we are worried 
about future generations. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York would simply give 
the States a voice in deciding what kinds 
and amounts of radioactive wastes may 
be discharged from nuclear powerplants 
into areas. I might remind my colleagues 
that numerous States have already peti- 
tioned to do this, and the National Gov- 
ernors Conference as far back as 1969 
adopted a policy which holds that the 
States have and must retain the author- 
ity to establish additional environmental 
controls as required by special conditions. 

I also wish to clarify this amendment 
would in no way allow States to jeopard- 
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ize the lives of people by setting stand- 
ards lower than those set by the AEC. 
Rather, it lends itself to the formulation 
of higher, safer standards. 

In addition, I should like to respond 
to those proponents of nuclear power 
who are concerned that this amendment 
will enable States to impose such restric- 
tive standards as to effectively exclude 
nuclear facilities within their borders. 
The fact of the matter is that there are 
already many other ways in which a 
State government, if it so desired, could 
curtail expansion of nuclear power gen- 
erating capacity. It can refuse to issue 
certificates of convenience and necessity 
for construction and operation of new 
powerplants. State public utility com- 
missions can forbid use of expensive nu- 
clear power by their rate determinations. 

This amendment we are considering 
does not give any new or unique power 
to the States; it simply reaffirms the full 
range of their present authority under 
our federal system. 

Mr. Chairman, the perils of nuclear 
power are far too grave and too intri- 
cately related to the health and safety of 
a State’s citizenry for the State to be ex- 
cluded from having a say in setting emis- 
sion standards. 

It is one of the fundamental State’s 
rights to provide for the well-being of its 
citizenry. By adopting this amendment 
we would reaffirm this right and act in 
the best interest of every American. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman is worried about radiation and 
wants to protect the public from radia- 
tion, I suggest to the gentleman there is 
a wide open field in the instances of man- 
made radiation that are being used in 
the medical, dental, and other fields 
throughout the country, where we have 
had a terrible time trying to get the 
States to do anything about them. Fi- 
nally we had to pass a Federal law to re- 
quire certain standards, and the law 
does not go into effect for a while, so if 
the gentleman wants to really hit an 
area where the people need protection, 
I suggest he go in and make the people 
take care of their X-ray machines. 

Mr. WOLFF. I think the gentleman is 
entirely correct in what he has said. It is 
what he has not considered that troubles 
me. 

There is one point he fails to mention, 
and that is we have enough radiation 
already, and we do not need added radi- 
ation to inflict upon our citizenry. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois, the distinguished chairman of 
the joint committee, answer a question? 
In the gentleman’s discussion he indi- 
cated there were at least two bills which 
do attempt to do the same thing that the 
Podell amendment does which is now 
pending before this committee. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
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indicated that there had been many 
hearings on safety, and so on. Can the 
gentleman tell us today whether he has 
had definite hearings scheduled on those 
two bills? 

Mr. PRICE of Nlinois. At the moment 
we do not have hearings scheduled, but 
undoubtedly before the year is over we 
will touch on this subject again, as we 
do every year, and we have reports on 
these two bills from the Department of 
Justice and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and they recommend against both 
bills. 

I might also say we have already start- 
ed comprehensive safety hearings and 
we are going to get more details now that 
we have the authorization bill behind us. 
We started the hearings in the latter 
part of January. We had a recent hear- 
ing on it and we will go into more detail 
on the comprehensive safety matter. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman. 
The reason why I raise the question is 
that the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hosmer) indicated this amendment 
came late in a day, on a Monday after- 
noon, when people were not able to eval- 
uate it, and suggested that perhaps it 
was something being slipped in. 

I would like to advise the gentleman I 
have authored amendments which had 
a similar effect to the Podell amendment, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Fraser) also has done so. We have never 
been able to get a hearing from this 
committee. I think it is appropriate that 
the House consider this amendment on 
its merits today, but all of us would feel 
a great deal better if there were definite 
hearings scheduled on any one of these 
bills 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield, I am sur- 
prised to hear the gentleman say he has 
not been able to get a hearing. We have 
had hearings on substantially the same 
bilis previously submitted. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee, 
and yet I do not recall that the com- 
mittee’s attention was ever directed to 
one of these bills specifically. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
maybe it was not the same number on 
the bill but it was the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Is it the gentleman’s 
intention, or is there a possibility, that 
there will be hearings on the bill which 
was offered by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. If the gentle- 
man requests a hearing it will certainly 
be given a hearing. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I would appreciate get- 
ting another hearing. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say the Chair- 
man is right. He did hear a bill I intro- 
duced, very similar to this, 2 years ago. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to adopt the Podell amendment. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PODELL). 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman aware that the following 
States in 1972 filed amicus curiae briefs 
with the court in the Minnesota case, 
they were that interested: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Iowa, Mlinois, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and the ter- 
ritory of Guam? Is the gentleman aware 
that each one of these States thought 
that it was so important to the State, 
their particular State, that they actually 
filed a brief in the Minnesota case? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, we were 
pleased to have their help. 

Mr. Chairman, In support of the Podell 
amendment. I have long been a vigorous 
supporter of the right of each State to 
establish more stringent regulations than 
those set by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. I have introduced a series of bills, 
all of which seek to give the States more 
self-regulation rights. 

My own State, Minnesota, was engaged 
in a long court case which was finally de- 
cided unfavorably. It only sought to give 
its citizens a greater degree of protec- 
tion than the AEC thought necessary. 

The Podell amendment is not identi- 
cal to any of my suggestions, but it is 
similar to several of them. I endorse its 
principle and concept enthusiastically. 
Those of us who have repeatedly voted in 
favor of the concept of the new fed- 
eralism, especially where it concerns 
money, cannot allow Congress to say 
“poppa knows best” with respect to the 
safety of our citizens. 

I am very concerned that this amend- 
ment will fail because of the complicated 
nature of this committee’s jurisdiction. 
Amendments of this kind are traditional- 
ly not accepted. If the Podell amend- 
ment fails, I am sure it will be because 
the Members will feel it is too compli- 
cated and too few hearings have been 
heard on it. 

I know that the Members of this body 
will be pleased to hear that the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee may sched- 
ule hearings on an almost identical bill 
authored by my colleague from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Fraser). These vitally needed 
hearings will provide an excellent back- 
ground both for consideration of the 
Fraser bill and for future consideration 
of such amendments as the one offered 
by the gentleman from New York today. 
I would like to establish very strongly 
that any vote in the House today should 
not and must not jeopardize the hear- 
ings of the bill of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

In conclusion, while I strongly support 
the Podell amendment, I submit that a 
possible defeat will be due to a lack of 
hearings rather than a rejection of the 
concept. I hope the fate of this amend- 
ment will not have any effect on the 
schedule of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 


. this problem—and we 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to speak against the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most reluctant to 
appear here in a field in which the 
Atomic Energy Committee is particularly 
conversant, and I would not do so but 
for the fact that the committee upon 
which I sit, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, has had an over- 
lapping concern with the question of 
powerplant siting. I think the nature of 
that concern needs to be elucidated in 
considering the amendment. 

I am further most reluctant to speak 
against my colleague on that committee, 
whose amendment is before us at the 
present time, and with Members of this 
House, particularly from the State of 
New York, whom I consider among those 
most concerned with the question of 
pollution. 

However, I think I need yield to no 
one with respect to my concern about 
conservation and about clean air and 
about clean water. I will say this: There 
will come a time when we are going to 
have a deal with this question of power- 
plant siting. That will include considera- 
tion of the location of powerplants. We 
must consider the question of providing 
less “stops” with respect to determina- 
tion of where powerplants may be lo- 
cated. We must subordinate the question 
of local interest to that of national in- 
terest in this entire field. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of giv- 
ing a stronger voice to those concerned 
with pollution. I am in favor of giving 
a stronger voice to those who are con- 
cerned with conservation. I am concerned 
with giving a stronger voice to those who 
would protect the environment, but Iam 
not in favor of doing this on a State-by- 
State basis. 

What happens if a State, which I shall 
call the State of “Euphoria,” wants to 
keep itself pristine pure from environ- 
mental contamination, but in so doing it 
requires a neighboring State to pollute 
the environment in that State in order 
to afford electricity, perhaps, to the State 
of Euphoria’s own cities?’ Can we pos- 
sibly treat this as a local concern? 

This is not just a question involving 
atomic energy. When we finally reach 
really have 
reached it but we simply have not grap- 
pled with it—when we finally do grapple 
with the problem, we are going to have 
to concern ourselves with this question 
of atomic energy. We are going to have 
to be concerned about questions like 
thermal pollution. We are going to have 
to be concerned with every other aspect 
of the generation of electricity in the 
United States. It seems to me that if we 
should pass this amendment, we would 
be setting up in advance of the confron- 
tation of the general question an addi- 
tional barrier. 

Therefore, I would urge that we not 
act on this matter on the floor of this 
House by amendment. If the matter is 
to be seriously considered, it should be 
considered with the deepest seriousness 
before the main committee and before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on which I sit. 
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Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PODELL). 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that the gentleman from Texas 
and I serve on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and last 
year we had hearings on powerplant 
siting? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. That is correct. 

Mr. PODELL. Does the gentleman re- 
call how many days upon days we sat 
on hearings on powerplant siting? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Eight days, I believe. 

Mr. PODELL. Did the committee sit 
and try to arrive at a conclusion? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The committee sat 
and tried to arrive at a conclusion, but 
it came a good long way from reaching 
one. 

Mr. PODELL. It was mnable to do so. 
It is this Member’s opinion that the com- 
mittee could sit for another 80 days and 
still not arrive at a conclusion on that 
same measure. That is one of the rea- 
sons why this Member feels each State 
must assert for itself its own responsi- 
bility for the health and safety of its 
people. 

That is why this Member asks only for 
stricter standards. We would not seek to 
abolish the jurisdiction of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. We would only say 
in those instances when a State de- 
sires—and it is purely permissive—it may 
enforce stricter standards. 

I certainly feel the gentleman from 
Texas is entirely correct that one day 
in the next 10 years we are going to 
have to decide powerplant siting. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
advisability of individual States having 
the authority to set more comprehen- 
sive nuclear plant emission standards, 
I suspect that the gentleman offering 
the amendment is not up to date with 
what has been transpiring in the past 
several years both in terms of the AEC’s 
attention to the design of nuclear plants 
and, indeed, to the actual emissions from 
operating plants. 

Initially AEC regulations applicable to 
emission rates with respect to nuclear 
facilities were such that an individual 
living at the site boundary fence 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year could receive a 
radiation dose equivalent to the Federal 
Radiation Protection Guide—500 milli- 
rem per year. Annual surveys conducted 
at existing nuclear plants had revealed 
that most facilities found that they could 
keep emissions well below this level, 
many in the range of 1 to 5 percent of 
the allowable rate. 

In June of 1971, the Commission pro- 
posed an amendment to its regulations 
establishing light water reactor design 
objectives which would keep releases of 
radioactive materials “as low as prac- 
ticable.” This has been interpreted to be 
such that boundary doses be held to 1 
percent of the still applicable Federal 
Radiation Protection Guide. 

Obviously there is no need for the 
States to attempt to further regulate 
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these miniscule releases. It would re- 
sult in duplication and confusion within 
a State, as well as among neighboring 
States. 

I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Podell amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat sur- 
prised by some of the arguments that 
have been presented on the floor in op- 
position to the amendment. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, in indicating why there was 
no need for the amendment said that 
only 26 States had taken advantage of 
the existing section of the law which 
does not give them the right to make 
this decision but which would have some 
input into the decision. He thought that 
showed a lack of interest. 

If 26 States are willing to deal with 
something which does not give them 
power at all, would it be surprising if 
more States took the position, “If we 
really had power we would indeed par- 
ticipate in the decision to be made.” I be- 
lieve that is exactly what would happen. 

In addition to that, what shocks me 
even more, because I have such high 
regard for the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. EckHarpr) is that he 
takes the position this amendment is not 
to the advantage of the country and that 
we ought not to permit the States to deal 
with this on a local basis. 

Why do we permit States to deal with 
the slaughter of chickens and beef on a 
local basis? That is to say, the Federal 
Government has minimum standards, 
but when one wants to import from one 
State to another State can have high- 
er standards to protect its people. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. It is because there 
are not a series of some 40 or 50 chicken 
slaughtering houses which must act in 
concert with each other to supply all of 
the chickens of the United States and to 
continue to produce the complete supply 
under something like a monopoly situa- 
tion. 

Mr. KOCH. I understand that argu- 
ment, but I do not believe it holds true 
in this case. There is even a broader area 
involved. 

I have never heard the gentleman from 
Texas opposing the situation applying to 
an ordinary steam generating plant or a 
conventional plant generating electricity, 
which comes from coal or oil, which are 
presently under the jurisdiction of the 
States and any State can have higher 
standards than might apply in other 
States. I have never heard the gentle- 
man say that Con Ed in New York, which 
provides energy not simply for the city 
of New York, but is part of a grid, should 
be required to build only according to 
Federal standards. 

Would the gentleman say that he wants 
every electric generating producer in this 
country to be subject solely to Federal 
minimum standards, or would he allow 
the State of Texas to have a higher 
standard? 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we did precisely the same 
thing with respect to preempting the field 
with respect to automobile emissions, 
with one exception. 

Mr. KOCH. Where was that? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KOCH. The State of California. 
Why was that? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Because the State of 
California had been a leader in the field 
before the Federal act was enacted. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, if the State 
of New York, thought itself to be a leader 
in this field, and does not want atomic 
energy plants that do not meet higher 
than Federal standards, should it be 
compelled to give way to the gentle- 
man’s acceptance of lower Federal stand- 
ards? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. The standards 
should not be set on whether a State 
thinks it is a leader in the field; it should 
be on whether it is actually a leader in 
the field. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, let us pur- 
sue that. 

In my judgment, this bill does exactly 
that, because, at least as I read this 
bill, it says that the State standards 
cannot be less than the Federal stand- 
ards; they have to be more stringent. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KOCH. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT), 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, it 
does not strictly say that. 

Mr. KOCH. I think it does. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. It says that the 
standard must not be prohibited by the 
Federal standard. It does not say that 
the State standard must be more restric- 
tive. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman withdraw his objection to the 
Podell amendment if the language were 
clearer or if the leigslative history made 
is clear that the standards under the 
amendment had to be higher if they were 
to come into effect, higher than the Fed- 
eral standards? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. No, sir. 

Mr. KOCH. Then the gentleman’s op- 
position to the amendment really makes 
a debater’s point. 

In further explanation of my support 
for this amendment, I would just like to 
make a few more remarks. 

With the proliferation of nuclear 
power plants, it is desirable that States 
wanting to do so become involved in con- 
sidering the adequacy of safety standards 
set by the AEC relating to projects in 
their respective states. In my opinion, 
States such as New York, which are par- 
ticularly concerned about the discharge 
of radioactive effluents, ought to be able 
to establish additional, more restrictive 
environmental standards if those States 
do not consider the AEC Federal stand- 
ards to be adequate safeguards. The AEC 
has not demonstrated infallibility in 
these decisions. 

It is estimated that within the next 20 
years at least 164 new sites will be needed 
for nuclear plants. Critical decisions will 
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have to be made in the next few years as 
to the kind and quantity of wastes that 
may be discharged into the local environ- 
ment, Certainly the States are in the best 
position to determine their own special 
environmental needs, and they are, in ad- 
dition, fully capable of making use of the 
available expertise needed to set stricter 
regulatory standards. 

A year ago, in April 1972, however, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Federal 
Government under the Atomic Energy 
Act has sole authority to regulate radio- 
active wastes. Thus, with this ruling, 
Minnesota’s laws setting more stringent 
standards were in effect erased by the 
AEC’s regulatory authority. 

This amendment would firmly estab- 
lish the right of States to impose regu- 
lations more restrictive than those set by 
the AEC, and I urge my colleagues here 
in Congress to join in support of this 
essential legislation. 

Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to it on two grounds, and I say 
this to this body: It would be worse in 
two respects than what I would consider 
the necessary criteria for support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague from the great State of New 
York, a State whose peace, tranquillity 
and well-being will be significantly af- 
fected by the outcome of this legislation. 

I see no overriding public interest in 
denying the States the right to set stand- 
ards stricter than the minimal ones set 
down by the AEC. Without such an over- 
riding interest, I believe that the best 
government is that closest to the people. 
I have supported this concept with re- 
spect to airport curfews; I have supported 
it on health standards for meat; and I 
support it here on radiation exposure 
hazards. These are the people that are 
going to have to live with these facilities 
in their backyard—not the AEC and not 
us here in Washington. 

I agree completely that we need to 
explore alternative sources of energy, but 
at the same time, we must be mindful of 
the environment and the health and 
safety of future generations. There are 
extra costs involved in greater protection, 
but they are minimal compared with the 
high costs of nuclear facility construction 
and operation. The point is that greater 
protection from radiation hazards are 
within the present state-of-the-art. 

There are always trade-offs: efficiency 
against safety, progress against the en- 
vironment, guns against butter. The peo- 
ple of the individual States should have 
the right to decide where this trade-off 
should be balanced, using the national 
AEC standards as a minimum. I sincere- 
ly hope that this amendment will pass, 
and that we will return this unneeded 
centralized power to the States. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I know it is considered a great idea 
to give the States the right to impose 
stricted standards than the AEC im- 
poses. The obvious reaction is: What in 
the world could be wrong with that? 
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There are several things wrong with it. 

In the first place, it is based on a totally 
false premise that the various States 
have the competence and the staff to 
do a better job, or to do a job that even 
remotely approaches the quality of work 
that has been done by thousands of sci- 
entists working for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and under contract for the 
Atomic Energy Commission during the 
last 25 years. 

I think it is safe to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is no subject in human history 
that has ever received the intense, 
thoroughgoing scientific research that 
this subject of radiation safety has re- 
ceived under the direction of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. These standards 
which are set by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and reinforced by those of 
the International Agency for Atomic 
Energy. After all, other nations are 
concerned with radiation safety, and con- 
firm our standards which are in effect 
in every State. 

Mr. Chairman, the question was raised 
a few moments ago in the debate about 
whether or not the AEC has imposed 
stricter standards during recent years. 

As a matter of fact, the standards have 
repeatedly been made more strict. I 
worked in a radiation laboratory for some 
20 years. During that time, standards 
were made stricter on several occasions. 
Several years ago, the Atomic Energy 
Commission came to the conclusion that 
even though it was the considered opin- 
ion of responsible scientists studying re- 
search information on this subject, that 
the standards were completely adequate 
the way they were. 

Nevertheless, standards were reduced, 
not by the factor of 10, but by the factor 
of 100. We now operate our nuclear power 
plants under these more restrictive stand- 
ards because it is practical to do so; 
but in addition, Atomic Energy Con- 
mission has now required that the plants 
be operated with emissions “as low as 
practicable,” and there is no way to get 
lower than that. 

Incidentally, in the State of Minnesota 
the expert for the State who set their 
standards originally recommended some 
which were less restrictive than AEC 
standards. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point is that 
there is a misconception that the various 
States are somehow in competition with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This is 
not true. About half of the States, the 
agreement States, as we call them, under 
legislation enacted by the Congress, have 
programs where these States are volun- 
tarily carrying out monitoring and con- 
trolling programs, enforcing AEC radia- 
tion standards and controlling all affairs 
dealing with nuclear and radiation prob- 
lems in their States, except those having 
to do with licensing and operation of nu- 
clear reactors. 

The next misconception is that intro- 
duction of emission in the air and pro- 
duction of energy is an intrastate matter 
having impact only within the originat- 
ing State. That may have been true in 
1920, but it is not true today. Two weeks 
ago when New York City had to cut its 
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voltage back by 7 volts, we cut the volt- 
age back here in Washington, D.C., so 
that we here in Washington could send 
energy across the various State borders 
into New York City, so New York City 
would not have to cut back more than 
7 volts. 

The entire west coast, where I live, 
is made up of interstate regional power 
pools connected with interties that are 
1,000 miles long, such as the one run- 
ning from the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in the State of Oregon to Los 
Angeles. 

For any State to assume it has the 
right to dump its environmental prob- 
lems into another State, while benefiting 
from cheap, clean imported energy is 
unconscionable, and should be rejected 
by this body. 

Finally, the gentleman from New York 
says his amendment would simply permit 
the States to set stricter standards. 
That is exactly what it does, and cer- 
tainly it sounds attractive. It is very 
much like saying that we will have air 
quality standards that will meet a cer- 
tain level whether or not we have the 
technology to do so. It is similar to saying 
that we will have all of the water in this 
country bathtub pure; but this is not 
possible. The fact is that what the 
amendment does is to give every State 
a hunting license and gives every en- 
vironmental group, well intentioned or 
not, an opportunity to exert pressure 
to set standards so low that a nuclear 
reactor cannot be operated in that State. 

I suggest this is an unconscionable 
approach and should not be supported, 

Finally, the gentleman stated it is 
impossible for national standards to 
meet the individual needs of each State. 
Ladies and gentlemen, that is nonsense. 
There are no environmental conditions 
that do or may exist anywhere in this 
country that have not already been taken 
into account by a factor of at least 
100 times under the existing standards 
established by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Chairman, 
should be rejected. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Forty-five Members are present, not 
a quorum, The call will be taken by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


this amendment 


[Roll No. 276] 
Michel 


Steiger, Wis. 

Teague, Tex. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 

Young, Alaska 


Chisholm 

Clark 

Danielson 

Derwinski Melcher 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 


Mr. Uatt, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 8662, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the Members to 
record their presence by electronic de- 
vice, whereupon 385 Members recorded 
their presence, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
a parHamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the Chair state the number of 
amendments on this bill which are at 
the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one amend- 
ment pending and there are three 
amendments at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PRICE of Dlinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the Committee hopes to dispose of the 
pending amendment and any other 
amendments as quickly as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PopELL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 136, noes 266, 
not voting 31, as follows: 

[Roll No. 277] 
AYES—136 


N. Dak. 
Armstrong 


Johnson, Colo. 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Kyros 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


Dellums 
Drinan 


du Pont 
Evans, Colo. S 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


Ford, 
William D. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il, 
Andrews, N.C. 


Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., JT. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delienback 
Denholm 


Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 
Flowers 
Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Forsythe 
Fountain 


Blatnik 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo, 
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NOES—266 


Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen, Wash. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 


Perkins 
Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 

Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Sandman 


Sarasin 
Satterfield 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 


. Udall 


Thompson, N.J. 
Young, Alaska 
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So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Aszuc: Page 
5, after line 25, add the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) It is the sense of Congress that the 
President of the United States (1) should 
propose an immediate suspension on under- 
ground nuclear testing to remain in effect so 
long as the Soviet Union abstains from un- 
derground testing, and (2) should set forth 
promptly a new proposal to the Government 
of the Soviet Union and other nations for a 
permanent treaty to ban all nuclear tests.” 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, today we 
seem to be closer than ever before to a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. I need 
not tell the Members of this House how 
essential it is to continued life on this 
planet to get nuclear weapons under con- 
trol once and for all. The threat of a 
holocaust seems far from us today, but 
it is never really absent. Any crisis is 
possible as long as we do not have inter- 
national agreement. 

The important thing I wish to express 
today is that we have, I think, an obliga- 
tion to express our view and the sense of 
this House to the President with respect 
to the testing of nuclear weapons. 

Such experts as Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, our negotiator for the partial 
test ban treaty of 1963, which, as you will 
recall, was an atmospheric test ban, think 
the time is ripe to expand the ban on 
atmospheric tests to underground test- 
ing. This would fulfill our pledge made 
a decade ago to end for all time the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons and could be the 
single most important element in rein- 
forcing the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons Treaty and reduce the chance 
of the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
nations. 

Now, the objection that has always 
been raised to making a comprehensive 
test ban treaty has been the fact that 
there has to be inspection, on-site in- 
spection. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, after hearing expert testimony, 
recently concluded such substantial 
progress in verification and detection 
has been made that the United States 
and the Soviet Union could conclude an 
agreement without on-site inspection. 

Indeed, in the Nixon-Brezhnev agree- 
ments which have recently, in the last 
week been expressed to limit such an 
important thing as strategic offensive 
arms, it was stated that national tech- 
nical methods of verification will be used 
to assure compliance with any accord 
that they may finally reach. This means 
that each nation will use its own methods 
of verification which are mainly through 
satellite reconnaissance photography and 
various electronic devices, with no on- 
site inspection. 

Bearing this in mind, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported out 
Senate Resolution 67 which also urged 
that the United States move promptly 
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and judiciously toward a comprehensive 
agreement. It essentially used the same 
words that I am suggesting to the House 
today in my amendment. There is ob- 
viously no need whatsoever to continue 
testing if we are prepared to enter into 
agreements which limit the strategic 
nuclear weaponry. The agreements that 
have been entered into in the past week 
suggest that there can be cooperation 
for peaceful energy. These are not in- 
volved in any way in the amendment I 
am proposing. I am talking about the 
testing of nuclear weapons. I am merely 
suggesting that the atmospheric test ban 
treaty which we now have on the books 
should ultimately become a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty, and that it would be 
appropriate to amend this bill to rec- 
ommend moving forward toward a test 
ban treaty. 

We have been lucky so far, but we 
really do not know, and it may take gen- 
erations to determine what the effects of 
radiative fallout actually are. We know 
that in connection with the Amchitka 
test, millions of fish, sea otters and other 
wildlife were killed. We were simply very 
lucky that many human beings were not 
killed also. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe we can- 
not continue to accept these casual gam- 
bles with the ecology, with the lives of 
our citizens and those of other nations. 
Nor should we continue to gamble with 
the peace in the world. 

True security of this Nation lies not in 
overkill and instruments of destruction, 
but in the health and well-being of our 
citizens, the soundness of our economy, 
and the way in which we can create re- 
duction in world tensions. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the proposed amendment to delete fund- 
ing for the U.S. nuclear weapons test 
program. 

I would bring to your attention the 
fourth principle agreed to June 21, 1973, 
by the President of the United States 
and the General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Brezhnev, on 
an agreement for “Basic Principles of 
Negotiations for Further Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms.” The fourth 
principle states that limitations on stra- 
tegic offensive arms must be subject to 
adequate verification by national tech- 
nical means. This would mean that a 
complete test ban, as a means of limit- 
ing strategic arms, would have to be po- 
liced by national means alone with no 
onsite inspection permitted. 

I support a verifiable comprehensive 
test ban, which also has been stated to 
be the objective of the administration. 
However, we are not in a position at this 
time to verify a comprehensive test ban 
by national means alone. I would like to 
point out that I held extensive hearings 
in October 1971 and my subcommittee 
issued a report entitled “Status of Cur- 
rent Technology To Identify Seismic 
Events as Natural or Man-Made.” It was 
concluded then, and the conclusion still 
holds that we have no valid method for 
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verifying by national means alone that 
a comprehensive test ban is being fully 
observed. 

Of even greater importance to the 
requirement of continued testing is the 
fifth principle of the same agreement 
which reads and I quote: 

The modernization and replacement of 
strategic offensive arms would be permitted 
under conditions which will be formulated 
in the agreements to be concluded. 


As those of us familiar with the nu- 
clear weapons program have said many 
times, unless we can modernize indi- 
vidual weapon systems as well as replace 
them from time to time, we cannot main- 
tain confidence in their capabilities. It is 
obvious from principles four and five 
that the leaders of our Nation and of 
the Soviet Union are in agreement that 
nuclear testing is a means of keeping 
world conditions stable because we ex- 
pect that our deterrent forces will re- 
spond as predicted, if necessary. 

I oppose this amendment which is de- 
signed to force the United States to uni- 
laterally stop testing nuclear weapons as 
not being in our national interest. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, as I understand the 
amendment that has been proposed by 
the gentlewoman from New York, it is 
that: one, have the President propose an 
immediate suspension of nuclear test- 
ing; and two, have him set forth that 
new proposal to the Government of the 
Soviet Union and other nations for a 
permanent Test Ban Treaty. 

Negotiations toward a comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty have been conducted 
since the limited Test Ban Treaty was 
agreed to in 1963. I know of no reason 
why, if the United States should uni- 
laterally cease nuclear weapons testing, 
it might by some means cause other 
states, which also possess nuclear weap- 
ons, to cease testing. 

During our weapons hearings, the com- 
mitee members were in general agree- 
ment that there are unique advantages 
associated with the nuclear testing pro- 
gram. As long as the SALT agreements 
permitted qualitative improvements to 
existing weapons and the development of 
new weapons, it would have been sheer 
folly for the United States to stop that 
phase of the weapons development pro- 
gram which assures a workable system. 
Nuclear testing provides an opportunity 
to study and evaluate nuclear effects. 
Without an understanding of nuclear ef- 
fects it would not be possible to reduce 
the collateral damage associated with 
some nuclear weapons and to review and 
evaluate the effectiveness of certain war- 
heads. Nuclear testing provides confir- 
mation on the reliability of the U.S. 
stockpile of nuclear warheads. Such re- 
liabilty becomes all the more essential 
when one considers possible limitations 
resulting from future SALT agreements. 
Nuclear weapons technology, contrary to 
the belief of the uninformed and un- 
knowledgeable, is not a mature field and 
not one that lacks fruitful areas of in- 
vestigation. For example, precision 
guided munitions delivery systems open 
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a new field for nuclear development. This 
was pointed out in the joint committee’s 
authorization report. Such guided muni- 
tions coupled with low yield nuclear war- 
heads which would be designed for mini- 
mum collateral damage could signifi- 
cantly increase the deterrent impact of 
our tactical nuclear forces. 

To indicate that the Soviets are in 
agreement with this concept of modern- 
ization, I would like to point to the fifth 
principle of the agreement signed 
June 21 by the President and by Secre- 
tary General Brezhnev concerning 
further limitations of strategic offensive 
arms. The fifth principle allows for mod- 
ernization of individual weapons systems 
as well as their replacement; thus, both 
sides, over time, can retain confidence 
in their capabilities. It is further stated 
that the conditions for introducing more 
modern systems and replacing old ones 
will be carefully negotiated. The exact 
language of the fifth principle reads as 
follows: 

The modernization and replacement of 
strategic offensive arms would be permitted 
under conditions which will be formulated in 
the agreements to be concluded. 


Those familiar with what is necessary 
to maintain stability and detente in the 
world between the two nuclear super- 
powers have stated many times that it is 
confidence in one’s weapon systems, not 
doubt, which provides stability. 

In conclusion, I would like to state my 
belief, and that of millions of Americans, 
in the old adage about self-preservation 
requiring that one keep one’s powder dry. 
In this day and age, the powder is our 
nuclear deterrent and we will keep it 
dry only by keeping it modern and by 
convincing possible antagonists that it 
could be used if necessary. 

I should like to reiterate to the House 
that this business of arms control and 
disarmament by negotiation and by 
agreement is, indeed, quite a delicate 
procedure. It is the kind of thing that has 
to be done skillfully by those in charge of 
negotiations, and it is definitely not the 
kind of thing that lends itself to second- 
guessing and over-the-shoulder advice 
and back-seat driving from the Congress 
of the United States. It is a delicate thing 
that requires that we not sling a sledge 
hammer around while we are going 
about it. 

As has been mentioned, the seven prin- 
ciples that Brezhnev and Nixon agreed to 
last June 21 are those that take these 
two formerly adversary nations steps 
further down the road to agreements 
which will eventually insure that peace 
between them is protected and preserved. 
But if we try to come in with some thing 
like this, from the outside, a reiteration 
of well worn suggestions that have been 
kicking around the international con- 
ference tables for years and years and 
have gotten no place, obviously that is 
not going to be a bit of help in this mag- 
nificent effort that is being made by Pres- 
ident Nixon to bring about a more peace- 
ful world by the process of enforceable 
arms control and disarmament agree- 
ment, or a series of them. 

For that reason I suggest and urge 
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and plead for the defeat of this well- 
intentioned but ill-advised move. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Ms. Aszuc) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS, ABZUG 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. Apzuc: Page 5, 
after line 25, add the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) The Commission shall not grant or 
renew any license permitting the Trustees 
of Columbia University in the City of New 
York to operate or fuel any nuclear reactor 
within the City of New York. Any such li- 
cense currently outstanding, is hereby re- 
voked, effective immediately upon the enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is addressed to a safety prob- 
lem which affects my district and which 
in one form or another affects other con- 
gressional districts throughout the coun- 
try. The amendment in effect would pro- 
hibit Columbia University from operating 
a nuclear reactor, whose safety is as yet 
unproven, at its campus in the middle of 
densely populated Manhattan Island. 

Community opposition to the Triga II 
pulsing nuclear reactor goes back nearly 
a decade, to the time when it was first 
proposed. In addition to many citizens 
in the community at large, organizations 
seeking to prevent the fueling and oper- 
ation of this reactor include the River- 
side Democrats, the Morningside Re- 
newal Council, and Planning Board 
No. 9 

In April 1971, the AEC trial board 
recommended the denial of Columbia’s 
application for the reactor permit on the 
ground that there was insufficient evi- 
dence that the reactor could be operated 
safely. I understand that in the nearly 
30 years since the AEC was created, this 
is the first denial on such ground. Re- 
grettably, the AEC appeals board re- 
versed the decision of the trial board and 
the community is near the end of its 
available legal remedies in its effort to 
protect itself. 

This Triga IT reactor, while smaller 
than some others, pulses up to 250,000 
kilowatts of atomic power once every 6 
minutes. At the time of the pulse, the 
reactor is as powerful and as dangerous 
as a substantially larger one. While in 
operation, the reactor continually re- 
leases a stream of radioactive Argon 41 
into the atmosphere. This isotope, while 
having a half life of only a few hours, 
can easily be breathed into the lungs and 
become absorbed into the bloodstream 
within that time. It is especially danger- 
ous to infants and fetuses, who may re- 
ceive it from the blood of their mothers, 
because of their small mass and relative 
lack of resistance. The Argon 41 particles 
are to be released into the atmosphere 
from a stack which is not even as high as 
the apartment building across the street, 
and can immediately blow down onto the 
sidewalk or into nearby apartments. 
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In our conyersations and discussions 
about this matter, President McGill of 
Columbia University has conceded in 
talks that siting the research reactor on 
the campus was a mistake and that there 
was no academic justification for it. Al- 
though Dr. McGill has said it is not likely 
that the reactor will be put into opera- 
tion, he is averse to making such an an- 
nouncement publicly. We are seeking to 
deny Columbia the right to fuel this 
reactor. 

The disposal of spent fuel from the 
reactor is another problem. Present plans 
call for the spent fuel to be taken 
through the community in a casing that 
is tested to withstand auto crashes at 
speeds only up to 30 miles per hour. What 
is to happen to our community if some- 
one traveling at 40 miles per hour runs 
into a truck carrying this still-deadly 
atomic waste? 

Columbia has yet to demonstrate any 
public benefit resulting from this reac- 
tor, let alone grounds for placing it in 
the midst of Manhattan instead of in an 
area of lower population density. Stu- 
dents have access to reactors at locations 
in New Jersey and out on Long Island, 
and nearby hospitals can obtain any 
needed isotopes commercially at reason- 
able cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
the peaceful application of atomic en- 
ergy, but we do have a responsibility to 
see to the security of our citizens and 
their homes and their neighborhoods. 
We should not permit this reactor to be 
placed in the center of so densely popu- 
lated a community in the absence of evi- 
dence that it is safe and in the absence 
of evidence that it is academically re- 
quired or feasible. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have to be- 
gin thinking about what will be bene- 
ficial to the development of peaceful en- 
ergy, but also not harmful to the people 
and citizens in so doing. This is an ex- 
pendable reactor. I would urge the sup- 
port of this amendment from my 
colleagues. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hosmer). 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentlewoman from New York 
realizes that one of these reactors which 
she has been talking about has been 
operating over 7 years on the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital grounds without danger 
to anybody? 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, that may 
be the situation here. I have not judged 
it, but I am coming from an academic 
community in which many scientists are 
in disagreement. Since it is not opera- 
tive and since, as I said, it is not aca- 
demically justified and since there is an 
amount of risk, I think we should try to 
act to protect the people. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, just to 
get things back into perspective with re- 
spect to Triga reactors, I think it should 
be pointed out that there are 60 or more 
reactors utilized for university research 
and teaching purposes throughout this 
country, many of these have been in op- 
eration since 1957. There is one at 
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Bethesda which has been operating for 
years with respect to the Triga reactor, 
there are reactors of this type operating 
at the Universities of Arizona, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Idaho. All of these re- 
actors operate at less than one megawatt 
thermal power steady state conditions. 
The Triga reactor can be operated in a 
special mode which permits short bursts 
of a fraction of a second which are con- 
trolled by the inherent stability of the 
reactor design. There is no need for 
public concern off campus. In the his- 
tory of operation of these reactors no 
problem has been created with respect 
to public health and safety. It is note- 
worthy that these reactors are located 
within or adjacent to the physics or nu- 
clear engineering classrooms. It appears 
to me that if the people of Morningside 
Heights have objection to the operation 
of the Columbia reactor, they should 
have the right to express this objection, 
and I believe that they have had this op- 
portunity before the AEC licensing board 
and in the courts where this matter now 
rests. There will be no loading of fuel 
or reactor operation until the case is 
properly disposed of. 

I believe if the trustees of Columbia 
University wish to provide a nuclear re- 
actor for education of the students there, 
they should have the right to seek a li- 
cense from the Commission to do so. I 
do not believe that this Congress should 
arbitrarily legislate that Columbia Uni- 
versity may not have a research and edu- 
cation type reactor while other universi- 
ties throughout this country are free to 
operate these reactors routinely for the 
benefit of their students. That is why I 
opposed the amendment proposed last 
year by the gentlewoman from New York 
(Ms. Aszuc) and why I oppose it again 
this year. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

As I recall, the gentlewoman from New 
York offered a similar amendment to 
last year’s AEC Authorization Act. That 
amendment was rejected. 

At the present time, the matter of a 
license which would authorize the opera- 
tion of a Triga Mark II research reactor 
at Columbia University is under review 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. An Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Appeal Board had found that 
the operation of this reactor presented 
no significant safety or environmental 
problems and that all the requirements 
necessary for the issuance of a license 
had been met. The intervenors in these 
regulatory proceedings, the Morningside 
Renewal Council, Inc., and the Riverside 
Democrats, Inc., filed a petition for re- 
view of this decision with the court of 
appeals. Pending the outcome of this 
appeal, no license would be issued by the 
AEC without giving the parties 30 days’ 
notice in which they could file an in- 
junction. The case was argued on March 
12, 1973, and the parties are presently 
awaiting a decision. 

The administrative procedures estab- 
lished under the Atomic Energy Act for 
protecting the health and safety of the 
public have proven to be more than ade- 
quate. Moreover, the rights of the public 
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in the administrative process are fur- 
ther protected by the availability of ju- 
dicial review. 

At the present time there are over 115 
research reactors operating in this coun- 
try. Over 50 of these research reactors 
are on university campuses. There is no 
reason for singling out the research re- 
actor on the Columbia campus for spe- 
cial treatment. The determination of the 
safety of these reactors should be left 
to the expertise available in the admin- 
istrative process and the protection af- 
forded by the judicial review. For these 
reasons, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
New York stated that this reactor was 
designed so as to release radioactive 
argon into the atmosphere in a crowded 
city neighborhood. Is that correct? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think it is possible for any re- 
lease of any radioactive material outside 
of the building it is in or outside of the 
reactor itself. I do not think it is possble. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. The gentlewoman 
from New York referred to a stack which 
would go into the atmosphere at an ele- 
vation lower than the apartment house 
across the street. Is that so? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think it is possible for any emis- 
sion to come from that stack which would 
be harmful to anyone. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Is the gentleman 
saying that there will be no emissions, or 
they will not be harmful? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. It is possible 
there could be, but certainly they would 
not be radioactive to the extent that 
there would be any public safety problem. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOSMER) . 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this ra- 
dioactive argon which the gentlewoman 
from New York brought up in these re- 
actors is contained. It is not allowed to 
get out into the atmosphere. It is con- 
tained until it deteriorates and loses its 
radioactivity, which is wthin a matter 
of hours. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. ABZUG), 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RONCALIO OF 

WYOMING 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roncarro of 
Wyoming: Page 1, line 9, before the period 
insert the following: “, and not to exceed 
$800,000 for applications of underground ex- 
plosives (Plowshare) under the applied 
energy technology program category (with 
any additional authorization otherwise con- 
templated for applications of underground 
explosives (Plowshare) being available in- 
stead for controlled thermonuclear research)” 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I will say to my colleagues 
that I have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp on two occasions in the past week, 
and have circulated to congressional of- 
fices, the detailed, factual material which 
I hope will be accepted in support of my 
amendment. 

This is not much of an amendment. 
We are dealing with an authorization to- 
day that will exceed $2.4 billion. Out of 
the $2.4 billion I am before the Members 
asking that a specific, minute amount of 
$3.8 million not be spent for Plowshare, 
and that instead it be spent to help on 
thermonuclear research so that we can 
get to fusion, which is the ultimate an- 
swer to all of the problems of the energy 
crisis. 

To spend the money on the Plowshare 
program is to waste the money. 

Using the AEC’s own figures, from the 
Livermore Laboratory, from those tre- 
mendous technicians who know what 
they are doing, we can see this is a waste 
of money. 

The AEC has estimated that 100,000 
barrels of tritiated, radioactive water will 
be biproduced from each nuclearly stimu- 
lated well. There will be enormous dis- 
posal problems. With 5,680 wells to be so 
stimulated, that is 568 million barrels, or 
about 55,000 acre-feet of tritiated water 
that must be dispensed of. 

I can guarantee that most of that will 
be in Wyoming. Some of it will be in 
Idaho. Some it it will be in Colorado. 

These wells will have a three to six 
kiloton device in each one, and that will 
bring on a great deal of water contami- 
nation. 

As to the water contamination, on 
ground water, that has entered Gasbuggy 
through a defect in the well casing. There 
is speculation that the water is now en- 
tering the Rulison Cavity. That means 
that strontium-90 will be present, and 
once dissolved will have 1,500 years of 
life. 

As to this mixing of aquifers, let me 
say to those Members who come from 
Texas that they may be interested in 
hearing this. 

It is a sad commentary, on this day of 
our Lord, June 25 in the year 1973, that 
there are more Members of the House of 
Representatives out in the ante-rooms 
listening to John Dean on television than 
there are on the floor of the House today. 

Let me say to the Members from 
Texas that they have an aquifer at San 
Antonio which is 80 miles long and 25 
miles wide, with the freshest, sweetest 
water in the world. I can visualize what 
that State delegation would do if some- 
body proposed an underground nuclear 
stimulation around that aquifer. Yet we 
have a problem of 5,680 wells through- 
out the Rocky Mountain West. 

On the reinjection of tritiated water, 
the U.S. Geological Survey’s study dem- 
onstrates the correlation between injec- 
tion of water into deep formations and 
ground movement, and this constitutes 
a danger to the entire Colorado River 
Basin. That is the talk of the physicists, 
and the talk of the chemists, of the ded- 
icated men of research talking about the 
Colorado River Basin. 

On the uranium supply, my friends, 
the use of uranium in devices would de- 
tract considerably from the required 
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uranium resources for the reactor pro- 
gram. There is already a lag in uranium 
exploration and extraction. The AEC 
projects it will require 120,000 tons of 
uranium annually by 1990, yet only 
13,900 tons were produced in 1972. We 
cannot afford this detraction from the 
reactor program. 

Even if they bring this stuff into the 
fields and blow it up we will have ab- 
solutely no return. They are on the fifth 
well, coming up, and they have not got 
1 cubic foot of commercial gas yet, not 
1 cubic foot. 

Permeability is not achieved. Many of 
the men who have worked with the oil 
companies have told me this, the geol- 
ogists, that at the great depth with the 
pressures created the fractures will not 
remain open but will be forced closed 
again. There will be no long-term per- 
meability. The glazed chimney with clos- 
ing fractures. Conventional hydrofrac- 
turing induces sand or other propping 
agents into fractures to hold them open. 

None of the companies did that in the 
past 8 years. They sat on their back- 
sides and waited for nuclear power, and 
nuclear power did not come. 

On Rulison economics, the University 
of Colorado study showed that Rulison 
cost over $11 million and produced only 
$1.5 million worth of low-quality, radio- 
active gas. That is wasted and unusable. 

On the economics of nuclear-stimu- 
lated gas, that does not hold up. My 
arguments sustain that. 

As to energy expended in nuclear de- 
vices, approximately 4 billion Btu’s of 
energy are released with each kiloton of 
explosive yield. 

Mr. Chairman, if we keep this up, in 
1 year’s detonation of these fields in- 
volved, we will be expending more energy 
than would be generated by electricity in 
this whole Nation last year. These are 
facts that I wish we would give some 
thought to. The conventional methods 
and alternatives have been diminished 
and set back because of these tests. 

Experts on hydraulic fracturing state 
that fracturing treatments can now 
reach more than a thousand feet out, 500 
to a thousand feet from producing wells. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Mem- 
bers that if this program is carried out, 
we still will need $800,000 with the Plow- 
share program, in contrast with what 
should be spent for hydraulic systems 
and other systems available for getting 
at the gas immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, here is one additional 
matter: 

The transfer would result in a mere $3 
million over to the Geothermal Nuclear 
program that my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. McCor- 
mack) received for this year, and in this 
way it can go in the direction where the 
money can ultimately do us some good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RONCALIO 
of Wyoming was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Lastly, 
Mr, Chairman, I would like to say that 
even though Wagon Wheel is as good as 
dead—actually it is as dead as a door- 
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nail—this program cannot do a capable 
job either. Even though Wagon Wheel is 
as dead as a doornail, these arguments 
must be made to our people, that we can- 
not allow $1 to be spent for this purpose, 
and we cannot allow this Plowshare pro- 
gram to develop. It has been a false God. 
It has been a bad, bad sign. I submit that 
you cannot build any Panama Canals 
through atomic energy with this pro- 
gram, you cannot get natural gas by this 
device, and we should use the money for 
fusion and fusion research and get the 
figures on this program and get on with 
the things that have to be done instead of 
wasting our time as we have. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment which would delete the 
funding for the Plowshare program. 
The Plowshare program is dedicated to 
the application of underground nuclear 
explosions for the recovery of natural 
resources. The Plowshare effort in 
recent years has been directed almost 
entirely toward developing technologi- 
cal options which could be used to help 
alleviate our Nation’s current and pre- 
dicted energy shortages. The recovery 
of natural gas from deep, tight, under- 
ground formations, gas which is gener- 
ally considered unobtainable economi- 
cally by conventional stimulation meth- 
ods, has been the objective of three ex- 
periments. The latest of these experi- 
ments, Rio Blanco, the third was deto- 
nated on May 17, 1973, in western Colo- 
rado. Production testing of this well is 
scheduled for later this year. 

The need for additional natural gas 
from U.S. resources is obvious to all in 
this Chamber. About 300 trillion cubic 
feet of gas underlying certain sections 
of the Rocky Mountain area, which do 
not now seem obtainable by other means, 
may be made recoverable through nuclear 
detonation stimulation. The technology 
is now undergoing feasibility evaluation. 
Future experiments should be dedicated 
to the study of economic feasibility. 

Despite the obvious potential value of 
nuclear gas stimulation research to make 
available another energy option, there 
are those who would deny the United 
States the opportunity to even investi- 
gate the experimental feasibility, let 
alone the economic feasibility. It has 
been stated by opponents of the Plow- 
share program that water is entering the 
chimney of the Rulison Plowshare ex- 
periment which was conducted in Sep- 
tember 1969 in western Colorado. The 
statement is completely incorrect. The 
AEC and its associate in the project, 
CER—Geonuclear, have definitive proof 
that water has not and is not entering 
the Rulison cavity, sometimes called the 
chimney. The proof is that the measured 
concentrations of tritium in chimney 
water, which is formed at the time of 
detonation has remained constant dur- 
ing the testing of the well. An influx of 
new water in the chimney would result 
in reduced tritium concentrations. The 
concentrations have not changed. 
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I bring up this question of water enter- 
ing the chimney because it is probably 
the point most generally argued in op- 
position to Plowshare. All kinds of hor- 
ror stories are raised which envisage wa- 
ter pouring into the Plowshare chimneys, 
becoming contaminated, and then being 
spread throughout the West. This is sci- 
ence fiction, not fact. 

Another argument used against the 
Plowshare program is that the tests are 
uneconomical since the value of the gas 
produced would not pay for the costs. In 
the Rulison test in 1969 and the Rio 
Blanco test in 1973, two gas stimulation 
experiments, the majority of the expense 
was borne by civilian energy companies. 
If companies like Austral Oil and Equity 
Oil are willing to spend their funds on 
experiments to search for ways of de- 
veloping new sources of clean fossil fuels, 
I think they should be commended and 
not castigated for trying to maintain the 
self-sufficiency of these United States in 
an energy hungry world. 

The joint committee has recommended 
that $800,000 be added to the $3.8 mil- 
lion requested for the Plowshare pro- 
gram. This $800,000 would be used for 
hydrofracturing studies and experiments 
in those same areas where nuclear stim- 
ulation experiments have been done. This 
will be a vivid demonstration of “putting 
your money where your mouth is” in 
terms of comparing hydrofracture, as 
recommended by some of our colleagues, 
to nuclear cracking and stimulation. I 
strongly recommend that the total fund- 
ing of $4,600,000 be authorized for the 
Plowshare program. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio) has said so 
many things in opposition to this amend- 
ment that it is a little hard in 5 minutes 
to try and assemble them and put them 
together. 

In essence, what the Plowshare pro- 
gram is, is this: Just as the name implies, 
it is an effort to hammer the violent 
warlike atom into a peaceful atom that 
will benefit this country and take care of 
some of its needs. Of course, we know 
today that one of the basic and vital 
needs of the country is additional sources 
of energy, and one of the programs of 
Plowshare, as has been indicated, is the 
stimulation of the production of gasoline 
from shale formations which are not 
porous and, therefore, do not permit the 
gas to flow through once a well is drilled. 

Mr. Chairman, nuclear or conventional 
stimulation will increase the area from 
which gas can flow and thereby enlarge 
the amount of gas that can be recovered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the Rulison 
operation, there have been no leaks. In- 
cidentally, the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Roncatio) said it has leaked, but 
it has not leaked. The AEC has made no 
bones about this, because it has not 
leaked, because the concentration of 
tritium in the water at Rulison which 
was created when the device went off has 
not diminished in any way, shape, or 
form. Therefore, the proof is positive. 
The gentleman is completely in error in 
what he tried to tell us. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the type of thing 
that we have had to combat when we 
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have come up with these kinds of ad- 
vanced efforts to do some good for the 
country. e 

Now, I want to emphasize that there 
is no intention or no reason for large 
numbers of shots to go off. By the con- 
ventional stimulation, by just pushing, 
under pressure, large amounts of water 
linked with a gelatinous sand that will 
create these kinds of cracks that you get 
with the nuclear type of stimulation, by 
& combination of these two techniques, 
using one in areas where you can and 
using the other in areas where you can- 
not use the conventional techniques, we 
can combine and in a synergistic fashion 
make a field that will today not produce 
gas and energy for the good of the coun- 
try into a field that does produce gas 
and energy for the good of the country. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. The 
gentleman said that I am in error when 
I talk about foolproof development. I 
used the figures of Livermore with regard 
to foolproof development, They said that, 
and they are not my figures. 

Mr. HOSMER. Those figures were 
made several years ago before conven- 
tional stimulation was one of the things 
that came across the board. They used 
old figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this amend- 
ment be defeated as have been the oth- 
ers and that the bill be passed without 
amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of my colleague from Wyo- 
ming. 

There seems to be a lot of Plowshare 
activity going on full fledged in my State 
of Colorado. I do not think any of us 
want to prevent the United States from 
finding new sources of energy. We all 
want new safe sources of energy. 

This is not an antienergy vote. The 
question is how to expend the public 
funds most effectively in order to find 
the best sources and the safest sources in 
the most rapid manner we can. We are 
in an energy crisis. Plowshare activities 
have not proven profitable or productive. 
There are better more efficient ways to 
spend the public’s money. Therefore I 
commmend the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I reluc- 
tantly rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by my good friend from Wyoming, 

I, too, was very concerned about the 
thing that the gentleman from Wyoming 
talked about and whether we should 
continue with this project or go ahead 
and forget all about it. 

Just a short time ago I took the op- 
portunity to visit Rio Blanco at the time 
the shot was set off. The gentleman pro- 
posing the amendment and I, along with 
some other people, were in a helicopter 
a few hundred feet up in the air away 
from the wellhead and so close, in fact, 
that we felt the shock wave as it came 
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through. Within an hour we were at the 
wellhead in the place where the explo- 
sion had taken place. 

I must say, not really meaning it, I was 
a little disappointed, as a matter of fact, 
in that it looked no different than any 
other piece of ground I had ever seen. I 
expected to see some great cracks in the 
earth or crevices created by this explo- 
sion. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. You are aware of 
the fact that in Rio Blanco there will be 
many more explosions and the fact that 
that explosion you witnessed did not re- 
lease gas commercially? 

Mr. LUJAN. I do not know at the mo- 
ment that there are going to be other 
explosions. The Wagon Wheel project 
was cut out. But I do know, or at least 
I think it will be possible to get some 
gas and it will be tested shortly for radio- 
activity. The Rulison gas many people 
think is ready to be sold commercially. 
Until such time as they have an oppor- 
tunity to test the Rio Blanco gas—and 
I understand applications are being held 
off—it is possible it will be quite feasible 
to sell the Rulison gas commercially now. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I understand there 
will be many many more nuclear explo- 
sions before there will be any commer- 
cial production at Rio Blanco. 

Mr. HOSMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, HOSMER. There are definitely no 
plans at the moment for any explosions 
whatsoever. We are still in the process of 
getting a final analysis out of Rulison 
and out of Rio Blanco. There will be, once 
these two experiments have been ana- 
lyzed, no doubt further experiments or 
actual production that would be planned. 
The whole game here is not to play with 
explosive nuclear devices but to produce 
devices and put them together with some 
geology that can do something for the 
energy situation. So, of course, we will go 
ahead with it and we will go ahead with 
it only if it is productive and only if it 
can be done without a nuclear risk to 
the general public if it is done. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, reference was made to 
many more programs. This program was 
the whole program. It has been a research 
and development program. It has been 
going on for about 5 or 6 years. There 
have been only three test shots, and so 
far as I know there is no immediate plan 
for another test shot, there could be later 
on, and possibly there will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
(Mr. UDALL) Chairman of the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8662) to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The queStion is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 398, nays 4, 
not voting 31, as follows: 
[Roll No. 278] 

YEAS—398 
Casey, Tex, 
Cederberg 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 


Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 


Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Collins, 11. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala, 


Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burton 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
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Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Koch 
Kuykendall 


Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 


Abzug 
Conyers 


Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ro 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


NAYS—4 
Holtzman 
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Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Schroeder 


NOT VOTING—31 


Adams 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Beard 
Bell 
Biatnik 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Burlison, Mo. 


Chisholm 
Conable 
Danielson 
Derwinski 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Gross 

King 
Kluczynski 


Michel 

Mills, Ark. 
Moss 

Owens 

Peyser 

Reid 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Young, Alaskas 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Owens. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gross. 
. Kluczynski with Mr. Michel. 
. Breaux with Mr. Ashbrook. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Bell. 
. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Beard. 
. Adams with Mr. Badillo. 
. Anderson of California with Mr. Fisher. 
. Moss with Mr. Peyser. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Gray with Mr. Conable. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Danielson. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 
Mr. Reid with Mr. King. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of a similar Senate 
bill (S. 1994) to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

ù The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1994 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with the provisions of 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended: 

(a) For 


“Operating expenses”, 
750,000 not to exceed $128,800,000 in operat- 
ing costs for the high energy physics program 
category. 

(b) For “Plant and capital equipment”, in- 
cluding construction, acquisition, or modi- 
fication of facilities, including land acquisi- 


$1,740,- 


tion; and acquisition and fabrication of 
capital equipment not related to construc- 
tion, a sum of dollars equal to the total of 
the following: 

(1) NUCLEAR MATERIALS.— 

Projects 74-1-a, additional facilities, high 
level waste storage, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $14,000,000. 

Project 74-1-b, replacement ventilation, 
air filter, F chemical separations area, Sa- 
vannah River, South Carolina, $5,200,000. 

Project 74~1—c, calcined solids storage and 
plant safety improvements, Idaho Chemical 
Processing Plant, National Reactor Testing 
Station, Idaho, $3,000,000. 

Project 74-1-d, cooling tower fire protec- 
tion, gaseous diffusion plants, $3,300,000. 

Project 74-1-e, new purge cascade, gaseous 
diffusion plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, $5,- 
900,000. 

Project 74-1-f, plant liquid effluent pollu- 
tion control, gaseous diffusion plants, $8,- 
000,000, 

Project 74-1-g, cascade uprating program, 
gaseous diffusion plants (partial AE and 
limited component procurement only), 
$6,000,000. 

Project 74-1-h, transuranium contami- 
nated solid waste treatment development fa- 
cility, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, New 
Mexico, $1,650,000. 
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(2) ATOMIC WEAPONS.— 

Project 74-2-a, weapons production, devel- 
opment, and test installations, $10,000,000. 

Project 74-2-b, acid waste neutralization 
and recycle facilities, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $1,700,000. 

Project 74-2-c, high energy laser facility, 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, California, 
$20,000,000. 

Project 74-2-d, national security and re- 
sources study center (AE only), site undes- 
ignated, $350,000. 

(3) REACTOR DEVELOPMENT.— 

Project 74-3-a, Liquid Metal Engineering 
Center (LMEC) facility modifications, Santa 
Susana, California, $3,000,000. 

Project 74-3-b, modifications to EBR-II, 
National Reactor Testing Station, Idaho, $2,- 
000,000. 

Project 74-3-c, emergency process waste 
treatment facility, Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory, Tennessee, $1,300,000. 

Project 74-3-d, modifications to reactors, 
$2,000,000. 

Project 74-3-e, modifications to TREAT fa- 
cility, National Reactor Testing Station, 
Idaho, $2,500,000. 

(4) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 74-4-a, accelerator and reactor im- 
provements, high energy physics, $1,700,000. 

Project 74—4-b, accelerator and reactor im- 
provements, medium and low energy physics, 
$600,000. 

(5) PHYSICAL RESEARCH.— 

Project 74-5-a, computation building, 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, Califor- 
nia, $2,900,000. 

(6) BIOMEDICAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL RE- 
SEARCH — 

Project 74-6-a, addition to physics build- 
ing (human radiobiology facility), Argonne 
National Laboratory, Illinois, $1,300,000. 

(7) GENERAL PLANT Prosects.—$47,825,000. 

(8) CONSTRUCTION PLANNING AND DESIGN.— 
$1,000.000. 

(9) CAPITAL Equipment.— Acquisition and 
fabrication of capital equipment not related 
to construction, $172,300,000. 

Sec. 102. LIMITATIONS — (a) The Commis- 
sion is authorized to start any project set 
forth in subsections 101(b) (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) only if the currently estimated cost 
of that project does not exceed by more than 
25 per centum the estimated cost set forth 
for that project. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project under subsections 101(b) (5), 
(6), and (8) only if the currently estimated 
cost of that project does not exceed by more 
than 10 per centum the estimated cost set 
forth for that project. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to start 
any project under subsection 101 (b) (7) only 
if it is in accordance with the following: 

(1) The maximum currently estimated cost 
of any project shall be $500,000 and the max- 
imum currently estimated cost of any build- 
ing included in such project shall be $100,000, 
provided that the building cost limitation 
may be exceeded if the Commission deter- 
mines that it is necessary in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

(2) The total cost of all projects under- 
taken under subsection 101(b) (7) shall not 
exceed the estimated cost set forth in that 
subsection by more than 10 per centum. 

(d) The total cost of any project author- 
ized under subsections 101(b), (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) shall not exceed the estimated cost 
set forth for that project by more than 25 
per centum, unless and until additional ap- 
propriations are authorized under section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

(e) The total cost of any project author- 
ized under subsections 101(b) (5), (6), (7), 
and (8) shall not exceed the estimated cost 
set forth for that project by 10 per centum 
unless and until additional appropriations 
are authorized under section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as amended. 
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Sec. 103. The Commission is authorized to 

perform construction design services for any 
Commission construction project whenever 
(1) such construction project has been in- 
cluded in a proposed authorization bill trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Commission 
and (2) the Commission determines that 
the project is of such urgency that construc- 
tion of the project should be initiated 
promptly upon enactment of legislation ap- 
propriating funds for its construction. 
* Sec. 104. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, transfers of amounts between 
“Operating expenses” and “Plant and capital 
equipment” may be made as provided in such 
appropriation Act, 

Sec. 105. AMENDMENT OF PRIOR YEAR ACTs.— 
(a) Section 101 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is further amended by (1) strik- 
ing from subsection (b)(1), project 71-1-e, 
gaseous diffusion production support facili- 
ties, the figure $72,020,000" and substituting 
therefor the figure “$105,900,000", (2) strik- 
ing from subsection (b) (1), project 71-1-f, 
process equipment modifications, gaseous dif- 
fusion plants, the figure “$34,400,000” and 
substituting therefor the figure “$172,100,- 
000”, and (3) striking from subsection (b) 
(9), project 71-9, fire, safety, and adequacy 
of operating conditions projects, various lo- 
cations, the figure “$69,000,000” and substi- 
tuting therefor the figure “‘$193,000,000”. 

(b) Section 106 of Public Law 91-273, as 
amended, is further amended by adding the 
following sentence at the end of the present 
text of subsection (a) thereof: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing, authoriza- 
tion of additional appropriations for the con- 
duct of Project Definition Phase activities 
subsequent to the execution of the afore- 
mentioned cooperative arrangement, in the 
amount of $2,000,000, is hereby authorized.”, 

(c) Section 101 of Public Law 92-314 is 
amended by (1) striking from subsection 
(b) (1), project 73-1-d, component test facil- 
ity, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the figure “$20,- 
475,000" and substituting therefor the figure 
“$26,675,000”, and (2) striking from subsec- 
tion (b) (5), project 73-5-h, S8G prototype 
nuclear propulsion plant, West Milton, New 
York, the figure “$56,000,000” and substitut- 
ing therefor the figure “$125,000,000". 

Sec. 106. Rescission.—(a) Public Law 91- 
273, as amended, is further amended by re- 
scinding therefrom authorization for a proj- 
ect, except for funds heretofore obligated, 
as follows: 

Project 71-5-a, addition to physics building 
(human radiobiology facility), Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Illinois, $2,000,000. 

(b) Public Law 92-314 is amended by re- 
scinding therefrom authorization for a proj- 
ect, except for funds heretofore obligated, as 
follows: 

Project 73-1-1, radioactive solid waste re- 
duction facility, Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, New Mexico, $750,000. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8662) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
gard to rollcall No. 273, I was detained 
on official business and did not return 
until after the vote was taken. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“aye,” 

Also, Mr. Speaker, on rollcall No. 274, 
I was again detained on official business 
and did not return until the vote was 
taken. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“no.” 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
542, WAR POWERS OF CONGRESS 
AND THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 456 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 456 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 542) concerning the war powers 
of Congress and the President. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the joint resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Martin) and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 456 pro- 
vides for an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542, a resolution concerning the war 
powers of Congress and the President. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
President make a formal report to the 
Congress whenever, without a declaration 
of war or other prior specific congres- 
sional authorization, he takes significant 
military action, by either the commit- 
ment of U.S. Armed Forces to hostilities 
outside the United States, the commit- 
ment of combat-equipped U.S. forces to 
any foreign nation, or the substantial 
enlargement of combat-equipped U.S. 
forces already in a foreign nation. 

House Joint Resolution 542 also denies 
to the President the authority to commit 
U.S. Armed Forces for more than 120 
days without specific congressional 
approval. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs does 
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not expect any new costs as a result of 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the framers of the Con- 
stitution were explicit in their desire 
that the ultimate warmaking powers be 
in the hands of the Congress, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

This is a salutary proposal. I commend 
the distinguished Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, after long deliberations on the 
subject, for bringing forth this resolu- 
tion to be considered by the House. 

I therefore urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 456 in order that we may dis- 
cuss and debate this very important 
measure, House Joint Resolution 542. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Florida has explained, House Resolution 
456 provides for an open rule and 3 hours 
of debate on House Joint Resolution 542, 
the war powers resolution of 1973. 

The resolution directs the President to 
consult with the Congress before and 
during the commitment of U.S. forces to 
hostile situations. 

This resolution requires the President 
to report to the Congress within 72 hours 
whenever, without specific congressional 
authorization, he commits U.S. forces to 
hostile situations, or places, or substan- 
tially increases U.S. forces on foreign soil. 

Section 4(b) provides that within 120 
days after the report is submitted the 
President is to terminate any commit- 
ment of U.S. troops covered by the report 
unless Congress specifically authorizes 
the commitment. 

Congress is also allowed to order the 
President to disengage from combat op- 
erations at any time before the 120-day 
period ends through passage of a con- 
current resolution. Generally a concur- 
rent resolution does not require a signa- 
ture by the President. 

I should like to analyze very quickly 
and briefly, Mr. Speaker, some of the 
provisions in this joint resolution. 

First of all, it requires the President to 
report within 72 hours to the House and 
Senate in respect to hostile action by the 
U.S. military. Then the resolution sets 
forth five different reasons which the 
President must report in writing ex- 
plaining his actions. 

One of these is as follows: The esti- 
mated financial cost of such commitment 
or such enlargement of forces. 

Mr. Speaker, it is virtually impossible 
for the President or any other individual 
to make an estimate as to the cost of fu- 
ture activities in this area. This is just 
one of the weaknesses in this bill. 

Then it provides in section 4(b) that 
within 120 calendar days after a report is 
submitted or is required to be submitted, 
pursuant to section 3, the President shall 
terminate any commitment or remove 
any enlargement of the Armed Forces 
overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, I note that the bill says: 

Within 120 calendar days after a report 
is submitted or is required. 

Evidently the authors of this legisla- 
tion are not sure the President will com- 
ply with it. Evidently the authors of this 
bill are not sure that the President con- 
stitutionally has to respond to this ac- 
tion by the Congress itself, because they 
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have put in the phrase, “or is required 
to be submitted.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us take a look at sec- 
tion 4(c). It states as follows: 

Notwithstanding subsection (b), at any 
time that the United States Armed Forces 
are engaged in hostilities outside the terri- 
tory of the United States, its possessions and 
territories without a declaration of war or 
other specific authorization of the Congress, 
such forces shall be disengaged by the Presi- 
dent if the Congress so directs by concurrent 
resolution. 


The Commission on Rules, Mr. Speak- 
er, has held extensive hearings on the 
impoundment legislation. This legisla- 
tion on which we have held our hearings 
was authorized by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Senator 
Ervin, one of the foremost authorities 
in Congress on the Constitution, testi- 
fied before our committee. 

The bill of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, Manon) has a similar provision in 
regard to a concurrent resolution coun- 
termanding the impoundment of funds 
by the President. It states that if the 
funds are impounded and the Congress 
acts within 60 days, with a concurrent 
resolution, the funds would immediately 
be released. 

Mr. Speaker, I questioned Senator 
Ervin on this point. Let me read from the 
colloquy I had with Senator Ervin on the 
day that he testified. This is Mr. Martin 
speaking: 

Senator, the legislation which we have be- 
fore us today provides for a concurrent reso- 
lution to be passed by the Congress if we 
wish to override or disagree with impound- 
ment of funds, I would like to quote from 
Jefferson’s Manual in regard to the House: 

“A concurrent resolution is binding on 
neither House until agreed to by both. Since 
not legislative in nature it is not sent to the 
President for approval.” 


Then I proceed as follows: 
Then I would like to quote from Cannon’s 
Precedents of the House: 


This is volume 7, page 150: 

“A concurrent resolution is without force 
and effect beyond the confines of the Capi- 
tol.” 


Then I proceed as follows: 

Then I would like to quote from section 
7, article I of the Constitution, which I 
think you referred to, and it states as fol- 
lows: 

Every order, resolution or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives may be necessary, except 
on the question of adjournment, shall be 
presented to the President of the United 
States and before the same shall take effect 
shall be approved by him or being disap- 
proved by him shall be repassed by two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The legislation we have before us provid- 
ing for a concurrent resolution does not 
provide nor give to the President the power 
to veto. It seems to me it is in violation of 
Cannon's Precedents of the House and the 
Constitution itself. 

Senator Ervin. It is because it has legisla- 
tive effect. That is what it is designed to 
have. You cannot pass a resolution which 
is not subject to the Presidential veto which 
has legislative effect. This certainly has 
legislative effect. 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. Then, in your 
opinion, the President would have the power 
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to veto a concurrent resolution action by the 
Congress? 

Senator Ervin. That is right. That would 
be the second time he would have a chance 
to veto the same proposition really. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, you can 
see that section 4C does not have much 
substance as far as the Constitution is 
concerned and as far as Senator Ervin’s 
testimony before our committee on im- 
poundment legislation is concerned. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me on that point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
would like to congratulate the gentleman 
for pointing out some of the weaknesses 
in the language and provisions of the 
joint resolution. 

With respect to the concurrent resolu- 
tion proposal, the pros and cons and the 
wisdom and constitutionality of that 
provision were discussed in the commit- 
tee. It should be pointed out at the outset 
of this discussion—and I hope we have a 
reasonable discussion—that the reason 
for the concurrent resolution was an 
awareness on the part of the proponents 
that if a joint resolution were the mecha- 
nism with which to express disapproval, 
the President would have to participate. 

This is a deliberate attempt to bypass 
the necessity of an operation which 
would be legislative in effect. The as- 
sumption is a situation which involves a 
President who would be presumably in 
an opposite camp, opposing what the 
Congress is trying to do. It is this aspect 
of the resolution which disturbs me most 
of all. The feeling is that there has to be 
independence from the President with 
respect to these judgments. However, the 
very confrontation which is being invited 
by sections 4B and 4C are likely to pro- 
voke a situation involving the basic con- 
stitutionality of what is being attempted. 
It surely is not eliminating any of the 
problems that presently exist with re- 
spect to the relationship between the 
executive and the legislative branches. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 2 additional min- 
utes. 

I yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The colloquy 
between you and Senator Ervin points 
up the weaknesses of the concurrent res- 
olution. 

But I do want to point out a concur- 
rent resolution is proposed for a specific 
reason, namely, to avoid the necessity for 
Presidential involvement in the process 
of expressing disapproval of a Presi- 
dential action. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s remarks, and I 
believe he is exactly right. I think this 
will raise more constitutional questions 
than we have at the present time. 

Mr. WOLFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield very 
briefly to the gentleman. 
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Mr. WOLFF. I refer the gentleman to 
the committee report. I am also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
as was the gentleman who preceded me. 
In the report the use of a concurrent 
resolution is discussed at length. It evi- 
dences how, during World War II, this 
device was used on the Lend-Lease Act, 
the Price Control Act, the War Labor Act, 
and so forth. So that the device of con- 
current resolution has been used in the 
past constitutionally and effectively. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the gen- 
tleman yield again on that point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
the illustrations used in the committee 
report with respect to concurrent reso- 
lutions involve powers granted by the 
Congress to the President during a time 
of hostilities with the proposal that those 
powers can be terminated by concurrent 
resolution. Here we are talking about the 
constitutional power of the President. 
This is an attempt to deny or abrogate 
that power. 

So the situation with respect to the 
concurrent resolutions developed during 
a war-time period is quite different from 
their attempt to curtail Presidential 
power over the disposition of troops as 
the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman from New Jersey 
pointing that out. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
Martin) is rendering a service in point- 
ing to the concurrent resolution provision 
on the war powers legislation now before 
us. I assume, however, that the gentle- 
man has no objection to the form of the 
rule that is now pending. Am I correct 
on that point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I am not 
objecting to the rule. I want the House 
to be able to work its will, and to debate 
this matter carefully and they will have 
3 hours in which to do that. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate the clari- 
fication, because there is quite an ex- 
tensive set of precedents which support 
the use of concurrent resolutions. The 
precedents go well beyond those cited in 
the committee report; they are very ex- 
tensive. We have broad scholarly support 
for this position. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would be more appropriate for 
me to reserve discussion on that until we 
are in the Committee of the Whole in 
order to have a more extended time to 
debate it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I would 
suggest that the gentleman from Illinois 
withhold his remarks on these matters 
until we are in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to prolong the debate on the rule, 
but I do think the gentleman from New 
Jersey misstates the constitutional argu- 
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ment very seriously as to what power is 
delegated by whom. The war power rests 
in the Congress, and that is why we 
can use a concurrent resolution, and the 
Presidential power is not involved when 
it comes to war making. I will expand 
on that further when we get into the gen- 
eral debate during the Committee of the 
Whole. But I do want to add that the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN) was here and voted for the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution—I am sorry, 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
voted for or against the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution—but the gentleman was here 
when the debate was going on on the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution which in- 
cluded a concurrent resolution repealer, 
and there was no debate in the House 
of Representatives as to whether that 
was constitutional or not. So, we have 
plowed this ground many times before, 
and I do not think we have a prima facie 
case so far as constitutional interpreta- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would hope that this debate would 
be deferred until after the rule is adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee is to be commended 
on bringing to this body what is basically 
a sound and strong war powers bill. I 
have felt for some time now that the 
Congress must take affirmative action to 
in this area, especially in view of our 
tragic Vietnam experience. On May 23 
of this year I introduced my own war 
powers bill, H.R. 8066, the Defense Emer- 
gency Procedures Act of 1973. 

Like the Zablocki bill, my bill would 
require prior consultation between the 
President and Congress on committing 
American forces overseas, would require 
that President to make a full report in 
writing to the Congress when forces are 
committed, and would provide proce- 
dures whereby the Congress could ap- 
prove or disapprove that action. Unlike 
the Zablocki bill, my bill would have ter- 
minated the President’s authority to use 
troops without specific authorization 
after 90 days instead of 120 days, would 
require that early termination of the 
President’s authority could only be 
achieved by enactment of a bill or joint 
resolution rather than by passage of con- 
current resolution, and would have es- 
tablished a new Joint Committee on 
National Security to consult with the 
President on decisions to commit troops 
and to advise the appropriate committees 
of Congress with respect to related 
legislation. 

While a good part of our debate will 
be consumed today and on Wednesday 
in discussing the proper mechanics of a 
war powers bill, the truly important as- 
pect of this whole exercise, it seems to 
me, is that the Congress is now willing 
to face up to its war powers responsi- 
bilities under article I of the Constitu- 
tion by prescribing certain guidelines 
and procedures for the Congress and the 
President to follow in those situations 
in which we are committed to hostilities 
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without a clear declaration of war. Such 
situations were not anticipated to be a 
problem when our Constitution was 
originally written, but with the advent 
of the nuclear age, the so-called unde- 
clared war has become more the excep- 
tion than the rule due to both medern 
diplomatic and technological realities 
and developments. These same realtities 
and developments have given rise to the 
strong chief executive in the conduct of 
foreign policy and response to interna- 
national military crises. 

But the protracted conflict in Indo- 
china and its consequences have given us 
good cause to reassess the wisdom in 
arrogating so much power to one person 
without the participation of the legis- 
lative branch in decisions which may 
involve a major and prolonged commit- 
ment. In my testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in July of 
1970 on war powers legislation I noted 
the growing unease and alarm pervading 
the general public and the Congress over 
this imbalance between the President 
and Congress. To quote from that 
testimony: 

This sudden upsurge of concern, of course, 
is not difficult to explain: it is the direct 
product of a long, bitter, divisive war which 
has been almost exclusively an Executive 
undertaking. If the traumatic Vietnam ex- 
perience teaches us anything, it is that such 
heavy commitments of American blood and 
treasure must have strong democratic sanc- 
tion if they are to be sustained, they can- 
not be entered into by stealth, dissumula- 
tion, and deliberate ambiguity on the part 
of the Executive ... We simply cannot af- 
ford to undertake another major commit- 
ment in which we begin to falter in mid- 
course because of public confusion over the 
purposes and legitimacy of Executive initi- 
ated actions. 


I think those words ring just as true 
today and explain the basic need for the 
type of legislation which we are today 
considering. The time has come to right 
that imbalance in a responsible manner 
and to reinvolve the Congress in the 
war making process. I think the Amer- 
ican people fully expect this of us and I 
think we owe it to the American people 
after what we have just gone through. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I support the rule, and urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
debating not only a piece of legislation 
but a principle. We are called upon to 
determine whether or not the institution 
of the Congress has the will to recap- 
ture its proper constitutional role with 
respect to warmaking. 

The history of a President engaging 
in military operations without direct 
congressional authorization can be traced 
back to Andrew Jackson. But these oc- 
currences have become frighteningly 
common since World War II, spurred by 
the cold war, and the expansion of our 
defense role throughout the world. As 
Henry Steele Commanger has noted: 

Five times in the past ten years Presi- 
dents have mounted major military inter- 
ventions in foreign nations without prior 
consultations with the Congress. 


It is not necessary to belabor the sad 


history of this country’s involvement in 
Indochina. Had our recent history been 
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different, this legislation would still be 
needed. It will assure deliberation over 
our purpose militarily and it will pro- 
vide the mechanism for insuring unity 
if that purpose is warranted. The time 
has come for Congress to reaffirm and 
clarify its powers regarding the commit- 
ment of U.S. forces to any armed con- 
flict, as the framers of the Constitution 
so clearly intended. We are not assum- 
ing in this bill an initiative or a prero- 
gative of the executive. Rather, we are 
implementing our function which is to 
oversee government. 

As reported by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542 does not restrict the President’s 
flexibility to deal with an emergency 
military situation. This is important. As 
Commander in Chief he has the respon- 
sibility to repel an attack on the United 
States. Wisely, the bill speaks only to 
commitments to hostilities abroad. It re- 
quires that the President report to Con- 
gress within 72 hours after he commits 
US. Armed Forces to hostilities 
abroad, where there has been no prior 
specific congressional authorization. Fur- 
thermore, the resolution states that un- 
less Congress enacts a declaration of 
war or a specific authorization for use 
of U.S. Armed Forces within 120 days 
after the submission of the report, then 
the President must terminate all such 
activities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that the 
House of Representatives accept the 
principle of war powers legislation. The 
procedures for a congressional role con- 
tained in this resolution are reasonable, 
workable, and acceptable. It is an imple- 
mentation of the Constitution not a 
change in our basic law. 

I strongly urge the House to act favor- 
ably on the war powers resolution. The 
national interest requires Congress to 
share responsibility with the executive 
at the onset of all wars. We owe it to 
ourselves and to the American people 
whom we serve. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
appealing to my colleagues to follow up 
their historic vote of May 10 by approv- 
ing today a total ban on the use of any 
funds to finance American bombing in 
Cambodia and Laos. 

When the House took its unprece- 
dented action last month it was respond- 
ing to the overwhelming desire of the 
American people to end once and for all 
U.S. military intervention in Indochina. 

Our vote was limited to a denial of a 
request by the Department of Defense for 
“transfer authority” to use funds to pay 
for military activities in and over Laos 
and Cambodia, but the significance of our 
action was clear to the entire world. For 
the first time this body had acted in a 
decisive way to say no to the adminis- 
tration’s policy of massive terror bomb- 
ve = a distant and tiny Southeast Asian 
and. 

During the debate last month there 
were some expressions of concern that a 
stand by the House at that point migħt 
undercut Henry Kissinger in his negotia- 
tions in Paris. The Paris talks have come 
and gone, and we have heard Mr. Kis- 
singer’s declaration that there is noth- 
ing in the new agreement that commits 
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the United States to cease the Cam- 
bodian bombing. 

We also have heard the testimony on 
June 18 of James R. Schlesinger, the pro- 
posed new Secretary of Defense, who de- 
fended the bombing as necessary. He also 
made the arrogant claim that the bomb- 
ing in Cambodia lies within the consti- 
tutional authority of the President, a 
statement for which there is no basis 
in fact. Mr. Schlesinger also held out the 
possibility that the administration might 
decide to resume bombing in Vietnam 
under certain circumstances, presumably 
without any authorization from Con- 
gress. 

Clearly, if this House leaves it up to 
the administration to decide when to 
end the bombing, that day may not come 
until all of Cambodia is turned into a 
wasteland. It is already on the way to 
becoming that. In April, a near record 
of 54,725 tons of bombs were dropped 
on Cambodia, the equivalent of two and 
one-half Hiroshimas. Observers reported 
that because of the escalated Cambodian 
bombing, the “devastation of the coun- 
tryside and the movement of refugees 
have reached unprecedented levels.” 
Civilians, including children, are being 
slaughtered. Hospitals and schools are 
being bombed, reportedly by the Cam- 
bodian air force under the direction of 
American commanders. 

A report in April by a study mission 
representing the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Refugees presents a tragic 
portrait of a tiny nation, caught in a 
civil war, undergoing agonizing punish- 
ment from the skies, with men, women, 
and children the victims of bombs 
dropped by American Air Force men who 
do not even see the havoc they create. 
Inevitably, of course, some American 
planes have been shot down and new 
American prisoners of war are being 
created, but what happens to them pales 
in comparison to what is happening to 
the people of Cambodia. 

The Senate subcommittee report 
points out that in the 3 years since 
the United States invaded Cambodia— 
ostensibly to end the war in Vietnam— 
at least one-third of Cambodia’s popu- 
lation, some 2 million people, have fled 
the bombing and battle in the country- 
side. It has become a nation of refugees. 
Thousands of civilian casualties have 
been reported. Orphans number some 
260,000. Over 50,000 war widows have 
registered with the government. 

And the report said: 

Nowwhere is the tragedy in Cambodia bet- 
ter seen than in the gaunt faces of the thou- 
sands of hungry children our Subcommittee 
mission saw—little bodies thrown together 
in makeshift camps, the human debris of 
the bombing and war. 


This once rich rice-exporting land now 
imports 75 percent of the rice it con- 
sumes. War damage to civilian and gov- 
ernment installations totals over $2 bil- 
lion. Nearly 45 percent of the hospital 
facilities have been destroyed. Over 40 
percent of the roads are destroyed or 
damaged. More than one third of the 
bridges are out. These are the blessings 
American air power has brought, And 
presiding over this destruction of a na- 
tion is the feeble, discredited, and un- 
popular Lon Nol regime. 
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No end to the bombing is in sight un- 
less we act. Henry Kamm of the New 
York Times reports that there is “no 
likelihood that the Cambodian armed 
forces can reach a level of competence 
that will make the use of American air 
power less needed.” About the only act 
of independent self-defense Lon Nol has 
reportedly been able to mount was his 
regime’s recent arrest of astrologers who 
had predicted his ouster. 

We have a choice today. We can vote 
to accept the Eagleton amendment and 
thus end the unimaginable suffering of 
the Cambodian people. Or we can stand 
pat any say, Yes, last month we voted to 
limit funds for bombing, but only until 
the end of June, and after June the ad- 
ministration has our blessing to continue 
its unconstitutional, cruel, and wanton 
bombing of a nation that in no way af- 
fects our security or represents any 
threat to our people or Government. We 
are voting today to prohibit the use of 
transfer funds for this kind of activity. 
How could we then turn around and 
permit the use of other funds for it? 

I do not believe we can do that. I do 
not believe that we can welcome the 
detente and hopes for world peace rep- 
resented by the Brezhnev visit and at the 
same time continue this policy of mad- 
ness in Indochina. 

We have, in this House by our vote, 
the power to save human lives. We have 
the power to save billions of dollars by 
stopping the bombing. We have the 
power—and the duty—to reassert our 
constitutional authority to make and 
unmake war. 

Let us choose to make peace. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in support of 
House Joint Resolution 542, although, to 
be honest, there are parts of the bill 
which should be unnecessary, although 
unfortunately they are not. I am refer- 
ring to the consultation and reporting 
clauses of the bill. It seems to me that 
it should have been the natural state of 
affairs for the executive branch, as it 
sought to concentrate more and more of 
the powers of troop commitment, 
hostility escalation and arms provision in 
its own domain to grant Congress the 
token respect of periodic reports and 
occasional conferences. 

However, the last few decades of Ex- 
ecutive activity in this area are surpris- 
ingly devoid of any consideration of the 
constitutionally invested authority of 
Congress to make the vital decisions of 
troop and materiel commitment to con- 
flict areas. Therefore we find ourselves in 
the almost embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to legislate two points which should 
have been the simplest products of 
courtesy and logic. 

Moreover, I do not understand what 
possible objections there could be to the 
requirement that the President file a 
report within 72 hours, stating the nature 
and scope of a major action to be taken 
in the name of the American people. Cer- 
tainly, the President has adequate staff 
to prepare such a report. We are assum- 
ing that he has sufficient evidence to sub- 
stantiate the need for the action or it 
should not be taken. As for the basic 
concept of accountability which is being 
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broached by several of my colleagues, this 
is not even a question for discussion. It 
was decided several hundred years ago 
in the constitutional conventions which 
formed this Government that each 
branch of Government and every elected 
official within each branch, was to be 
directly accountable to the people. 

Certainly much has changed since that 
time, but if you start to talk about 
changing the basic principle of account- 
ability then you had better realize that 
you are talking about changing, and 
sacrificing, the entire democratic struc- 
ture of our Government. 

However, it is the congressional ac- 
tion section of the bill which provides 
the meat of the legislation and thus is 
the greatest subject of controversy. The 
question here is not what type of say 
we want in the manipulation of this 
country’s vital resources, the most vital 
of which is still her man, and woman, 
power, but if we want any say at all. The 
degree of our control is a matter which 
will be decided by the dictates of the in- 
dividual situations. Whether or not we 
have any say at all, is a question to be 
solved by us here, this week, in our pas- 
sage of a war powers resolution. 

But to pass a war powers resolution 
without a meaningful congressional ac- 
tivity clause is, well, to simply go on 
passing—passing by your responsibility 
to the thousands of people whose multi- 
ple voices are combined in your one 
voice, passing by your responsibility to 
the thousands of young men who may, 
in the future, have to fight and die for 
a decision made in the White House, 
passing by your responsibility to the 
Constitution which assumes, that as a 
Congressman, you want a meaningful 
say in the foreign affairs of your coun- 


There are two objections voiced 
against the stipulation of a 120-day pe- 
riod during which time Congress may 
halt action and after which time action 
will be automatically halted unless other- 
wise stipulated by congressional ruling. 
These two objections are, basically, that 
the President will in time of crisis, launch 
an unusually hostile attack, feeling 
“pushed” by the 4-month limit. 

The other is that a peace settlement 
will be put off until the end of the 4- 
month period at which time the United 
States will lose whatever bargaining 
power she had. The reasonings behind 


-these two objections, generally put forth 


by the same people, are mutually an- 
nulling. The first idea assumes the possi- 
bility of a phenomenally rapid escala- 
tion; the second, of an equally phe- 
nomenal deescalation. Now, in the wake 
of our 16-year involvement in Vietnam, 
this argument takes on a particular sig- 
nificance. During that time, two very 
powerful, yet very different Presidents 
told us time and again of the need for 
time. 

For 10 years, it was more time that 
they needed. If we had to make the dis- 
tinction, some would argue that it took 
us 5 years to escalate and 5 years to de- 
escalate. And that was merely for an 
undeclared war in an area the size of 
New Jersey. It is hard then for me to 
view with any alarm objections made, 
based on the possibility of substantive 
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escalation or deescalation within a 4- 
month period. 

Again, I stress the fact that we are 
here to discuss a war powers resolution, 
not a war courtesy resolution. The power 
in this resolution lies in the congres- 
sional action section. If we refuse to 
accept that section, we are just wasting 
our time here today. 

Tf the third section is the congressional 
ability clause, then the fourth is certainly 
the congressional responsibility clause. 
By outlining a definite time sequence to 
be followed, it insures that Congress will 
act with the same effectiveness, in terms 
of thoroughness and speed, that we are 
demanding of the executive branch. It 
emphasizes our contention that we are 
not afraid to accept the rigors of crisis 
situations. It emphasizes, too, that as 
large a body as Congress is, it will not 
accept the characterization of a lumber- 
ing bear whose cumbersome nature and 
slow movements impede, rather than ex- 
pedite, the course of government, and I 
am including here the activities which 
result from our commitments abroad. 

Another source of disagreement seems 
to be the question of whether or not a 
war powers resolution should cover our 
present commitments. I assume that this 
is a point of contention since Mr. Den- 
nis’ substitute bill specifically exempts 
our present commitments in crisis areas. 
The question as I see it is: Are we going 
to pass a bill saying, “Yes, we are going to 
be effective—tomorrow,” or “Yes, we will 
be effective today.” 

Let me stress the fact that House Joint 
Resolution 542 does not tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands. It merely slows them up 
to the point where we can see what they 
are doing. There is a carefully inserted 
provision in the bill which allows for 
the necessity of an instantaneous deci- 
sion in the case of nuclear attack. How- 
ever, in the wake of General Secretary 
Brezhnev’s visit it should be obvious that 
the administration itself seeks an em- 
phasis on detente legislation and no 
longer on legislation a la Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. 

It is still true that the best philosophy 
of postattack recovery is preattack 
restraint. And the best assurance of pre- 
attack restraint is the proper filtering of 
decisions through both the branches of 
Government responsible for making 
them, 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr..Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
un motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
pending resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

CXIX——1338—Part 17 
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WAR POWERS OF CONGRESS AND 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 542) 
concerning the war powers of Congress 
and the President. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) . 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 542, with Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI) will be recognized for 14% hours, 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MAILLIARD) will be recognized for 1% 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr, ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, the resolution 
which we are considering today, House 
Joint Resolution 542, gives this Congress 
a historic opportunity to correct the im- 
balance in warmaking powers, which 
through the practice of recent years have 
swung too heavily to the President. I 
think it was very succinctly stated in 
the opening statement, the opening sen- 
tence, indeed, of our first witness dur- 
ing the hearings in this session of Con- 
gress. It was the Senator from New York, 
Senator Javits. I think he put the issue 
in perspective, and I quote: 

There is no longer any serious argument 
as to the existence of a constitutional crisis 
over the exercise of the nation’s war powers. 


The pertinent question is what will 
the Congress and the President do about 
this crisis? The defacto concentration of 
plenipotentiary war powers in the hands 
of the President has subverted the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution. The 
issue of war powers is undoubtedly one 
of the most complex and challenging we 
will ever face. It involves important and 
intricate constitutional questions which 
go to the very heart of our democratic 
system. 

The legislation before us deals with a 
democratic control over that most vital 
of national decisions: the declaration to 
go to war. The issue of war powers is a 
subject that, as I said, is subject to deli- 
cate constitutional consideration. In .the 
final analysis, however, the question is 
quite simple: whether we do or do not 
believe in our Constitution, whether or 
not we believe in the unlimited power in 
this area, and whether this unlimited 
power should rest with one man—the 
President of the United States, whether 
or not we believe in the checks and bal- 
ances system of the legislative and execu- 
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tive branches, whether or not we believe 
in ourselves and the oath of office we 
took. 

Madam Chairman, at the conclusion of 
the debate on this issue of war powers, 
I am confident our colleagues will decide 
the question on its merits. That is as it 
should be. The basic question is whether 
House Joint Resolution 542 is a practical, 
equitable, and effective legislative answer 
to the problem of how this Nation’s war- 
making powers should be exercised and 
by whom. 

In an effort to help answer that ques- 
tion, allow me to outline briefly some of 
the background and history of this 
legislative proposal, as well as the intent 
and effect of the provisions. As the Mem- 
bers know, this House has passed war- 
making powers three times, in the last 
Congress twice. 

Madam Chairman, in the 91st Congress 
House Joint Resolution 1355 passed the 
House by a vote of 280 to 39 on November 
16, 1970. The Senate failed to act. 

In the 92d Congress House Joint Reso- 
lution 1 was introduced and passed the 
House by a voice vote on August 2, 1971. 
The Senate passed its own version and 
a parliamentary snarl ensued, and the 
House was required to act again to pass 
its version, and it did, by a vote of 344 
to 13 on August 14, 1972. In this, the 
93d Congress, 30-some bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced, and a listing of 
the sponsors of the bills appears on pages 
2 and 3 of the report by the committee 
on this war powers resolution. This fact 
certainly is ample evidence that the sub- 
ject has deep interest. 

Hearings were held and the subcom- 
mittee has gone into depth in its study 
and consideration of all the bills intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. After 
4 days of markup in the subcommittee 
and 3 more days in the full committee, 
we reported the bill, Madam Chairman, 
that is before us for consideration. 
Throughout that extensive effort our pri- 
mary objective was to find a workable 
and equitable solution which would re- 
affirm the constitutionally given author- 
ity of Congress to declare war. 

Given that goal of restoring the bal- 
ance between the executive and the leg- 
islative branches intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers, the committee was at the 
same time very sensitive to the Presi- 
dent's constitutional war powers. For 
example, we were determined to avoid 
any approach defining or codifying the 
war powers of the President. Such an 
action would draw rigid lines between 
the Congress and the President in the 
area of warmaking powers. 

We were also highly cognizant of the 
President’s right to defend the Nation 
against attack without prior congres- 
sional authorization in extreme instances 
such as nuclear attack or direct invasion, 
On the basis of the deepened under- 
standing provided in the hearings and 
from observations over the recent years, 
it became increasingly evident that the 
problem did not center on such extreme 
circumstances. Rather the main dif- 
ficulty involved the commitment of the 
U.S. troops, Armed Forces, exclusively by 
the President without congressional ap- 
proval or adequate consultation with the 
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Congress in overseas areas, in foreign 
countries. 

I have gone into both the background 
of the issue and the complexity of the 
constitutional questions which governed 
the committee in an effort to show the 
challenge we faced. Clearly the problem 
demanded a balanced and delicate solu- 
tion and a solution was born of con- 
sensus. I believe House Joint Resolution 
542 represents that solution. As a con- 
sensus I believe House Joint Resolution 
542 meets also the test as demonstrated 
by the subcommittee’s vote of 9 to 1 and 
the full committee’s favorable vote of 
31 to 4 with one Member voting 
“present.” 

Briefly, the legislation does the follow- 
ing: 

Directs the President in every possible 
instance to consult with the leadership 
and appropriate committees of Congress 
before, and regularly during, the com- 
mitment of U.S. Armed Forces to hostili- 
ties or situations where hostilities may 
be imminent; 

Requires that the President make a 
formal report to Congress whenever, 
without a declaration of war or other 
prior specific congressional authoriza- 
tion, he takes significant action commit- 
ting U.S. Armed Forces to hostilities 
abroad or the risk thereof, he places or 
substantially increases U.S. combat 
forces on foreign territory; 

Provides for a specific procedure of 
consideration by Congress when a Presi- 
dential report is submitted; 

Precludes the President from commit- 
ting U.S. Armed Forces for more than 
120 days without specific congressional 
approval, while also allowing the Con- 
gress to order the President to disengage 
from combat operations at any time be- 
fore the 120-day period ends through 
passage of a concurrent resolution; 

Stipulates a specific congressional pri- 
ority procedure for consideration of any 
relevant bill or resolution which may be 
introduced. In this connection, Madam 
Chairman, I wish to reassure you and 
the other members of this distinguished 
committee that these provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 542—Sections 5 and 6— 
are in no way intended to bypass or 
otherwise violate your proper jurisdic- 
tion. First and foremost, these two sec- 
tions are intended as so-called antifili- 
buster provisions. Their purpose is to 
protect the interests of Congress. 

Specifies that the measure is no way 
intended to alter the constitutional au- 
thority of the Congress or the President, 
or the provisions of existing treaties; 
and 

Provides that the resolution would ap- 
ply to those commitments which are in 
progress on the date of its enactment 
into law. 

In conclusion, I can assure you, Madam 
Chairman, that House Joint Resolution 
542 is the result of much serious thought, 
comprehensive review, and many hours 
of careful deliberation. In short, it ful- 
fills our determined objective of pro- 
viding a means whereby the President 
and the Congress can work together in 
mutual respect and maximum harmony 
toward their ultimate, shared goal of 
maintaining the peace and security of 
the Nation. 
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Madam Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the war powers resolution without 
amendment. 

Madam Chairman, in an effort to give 
every Member an opportunity to discuss 
this very intricate legislation, I will with- 
hold a detailed explanation for others of 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee to pursue the debate, and we shall all 
on the committee attempt to try to reply 
to the intricate questions and the pointed 
questions that may be asked of us. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Madam Chairman, I 
have had the great pleasure of working 
closely with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin on the subject of war powers now 
for a least 3 years, perhaps longer, and I 
have had a chance to witness firsthand 
the diligence with which he has ap- 
proached the problem, his patience, his 
willingness to listen to all viewpoints, his 
determination to see it through, until we 
finally get a proper war powers bill on 
the statute books. 

It has not been an easy task. I know 
that his efforts are largely responsible 
for the fact that on two previous occa- 
sions this body did approve a war powers 
bill. His efforts are also largely respon- 
sible for the fact that despite the fact 
that these two initiatives did not lead to 
a law, he nevertheless had the determi- 
nation to bring the subject back out, to 
work out a different approach. I certainly 
commenc the gentleman. 

I think his efforts will be considered in 
the light of history as a great contribu- 
tion to the longtime efforts which many 
people have been involved in, to try to 
establish a proper relationship between 
the legislative branch and the President 
in this most vital of all fields of govern- 
ment action. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
his very generous and kind remarks. I 
would be remiss if I did not call the at- 
tention of our colleagues to the fact that 
the gentleman from Illinois has indeed 
contributed much to the consideration of 
war power resolutions over the years. 

The reporting section was drawn en- 
tirely as a result of his efforts, as well as 
section 4(c) which has come under ques- 
tion and debate earlier. 

Madam Chairman, as he has in the 
subcommittee and in whole committee, 
I know that when we discuss the legisla- 
tion in detail, he will most adequately de- 
fend his position and that of the 
committee. 

I also wish to commend the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
Morcan) for his wise counsel and assist- 
ance. I also wish to thank the members 
of the subcommittee for their help, and 
for the contribution of the other cospon- 
sors of the resolution. 

Mr. ICHORD. Madam Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKTI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp). 

Mr. ICHORD. Madam Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman in the 
well for the leadership which he has 
demonstrated and exerted in this legis- 
lation. 
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When we deal with the subject of war 
powers, we are in the area of shared 
powers of the Congress and of the Presi- 
dent. It is almost impossible to draw a 
precise line where the power of the Pres- 
ident begins and the power of the Con- 
gress ends, and vice versa. 

However, I think that the committee 
and the gentleman have done a very good 
job in this respect. Even more important 
than defining or limiting powers is the 
act of setting up a mechanism whereby 
both the Congress and the President can 
exercise their shared powers. 

However, I do have a question on page 
3, section 4(b), wherein it is stated: 

(b) Within one hundred and twenty cal- 
endar days after a report is submitted or is 
required to be submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, the President shall terminate any 
commitment and remove any enlargement of 
United States Armed Forces with respect to 
which such report was submitted, unless 
the Congress enacts a declaration of war or 
a specific authorization for the use of 
United States Armed Forces. 


I would like to ask the gentleman, and 
this is what concerns me about the word- 
ing of the legislation: Does the gentle- 
man believe that the Gulf of Tonkin Bay 
resolution would satisfy this requirement 
of a specific authorization for the use of 
U.S. Armed Forces? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, 
the direct reply to that question is “yes.” 
The Tonkin Gulf resolution would satisfy 
the provisions of that section, of this 
resolution, section 4(b). 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that Presidents in recent years 
and over the history of our country have 
assumed certain warmaking powers, and 
the Congress was silent too often. Our 
intentions in this legislation are to bring 
us into the formation of policy. There- 
fore, we have provided for, in a section of 
the proposal for consultation to the ex- 
tent possible. We have provided for the 
President to report to us. Specific con- 
gressional actions will follow, thereby 
taking care of some of the concerns of 
many that the Congress may not act. 
Therefore, the congressional priority pro- 
cedure was included in the legislation. 

Section 4(b) would require affirmative 
congressional action within 120 days. I 
cannot imagine that at a time when the 
President commits troops a resolution 
would not be introduced by one Member 
of Congress in either body which would 
require either the affirmation, the ap- 
proval of the President’s action, or a res- 
olution disapproving it. 

Therefore, the very introduction of a 
resolution would trigger the legislative 
procedure by which the Congress would 
thereby be required to act. House Joint 
Resolution 542 provides for affirmative 
action. 

Mr. ICHORD. I believe I understand 
the gentleman in the well, but I am still 
concerned about the extreme difficulty 
we get into as a free Nation when we 
are involved in an undeclared war. Re- 
gardless of how one has felt about the 
war in Vietnam, one of the main difficul- 
ties was that the Government of the 
country had defined certain objectives 
but did not have the body of law to pro- 
tect the objectives of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. That is, we had so many acts on 
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the part of many citizens both within and 
without the country which, in a time of 
declared war, would have been treason. 
Never again do I want this Nation to be- 
come involved in another undeclared war. 

We are still not solving the problem 
as to how we protect the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Government if we do not 
have a declared war. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. From the testimony 
we received during the hearings I believe 
it can be assumed that declared wars are 
probably something for the pages of his- 
tory. 

I might say to the gentleman, with the 
reporting requirements and the consulta- 
tion required of the President, I believe 
the Congress will be in a much better 
position to deal not only with the com- 
mitment of troops but also with the prob- 
lem the gentleman from Missouri raised. 

Mr. ICHORD. I agree with the gentle- 
man that I believe it would be better than 
having nothing at all, but I am still con- 
cerned about our getting involved again 
in an undeclared war situation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that we are all 
concerned about that development. 
Therefore, this legislation is before us 
today, not only to allay our concern but 
also to bring about a solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Madam Chair- 
man, this is too important an issue to 
be discussed before an empty House. I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Twenty-five Members are present, not 
a quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 279] 
Diggs 
Edwards, Calif. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Nichols 
N: 


Owens 
Patman 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Powell, Ohio 
Railsback 
Rees 

Reid 

Riegle 

Roe 


. Roncalio, Wyo. 


Broomfield 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 

Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney Moorhead, Pa. 
Derwinski Moss 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Chairman of the Com- 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 

Mathias, Calif. Van Deerlin 

Meeds W.: 

Michel 

Mills, Ark, 

Minshall, Ohio 

Mitchell, Md. 

Mizell 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 542), and 
finding itself without a quorum, she had 
directed the Members to record their 
presence by electronic device, whereupon 
320 Members recording their presence, a 
quorum, and she submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRWOMAN. When the point 
of order that a quorum was not present 
was made, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, ZABLOCKI), had the floor and had 
consumed 19 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I should like to join with my colleagues 
who have complimented the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for his pioneering effort 
in this very difficult and important field. 
I join unreservedly in that compliment, 
even though I, unfortunately, do not 
agree with the gentleman’s bill. I do 
agree with the gentleman’s intent on the 
subject of war powers, but there are cer- 
tain features of the gentleman’s bill 
which give me great concern. 

When we rose here a minute ago, the 
gentleman from Missouri had been talk- 
ing with the gentleman about section 4 
(b). That section gives me great concern, 
too, because that section says that the 
President must make a report of commit- 
ting troops to combat when there has 
been no declaration of war, and that 
then within 120 days, after that report 
has been submitted, his authority to con- 
duct the hostility expires, unless the Con- 
gress in the meantime has affirmatively 
acted either to declare war or to other- 
wise approve the action taken. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Or disapprove. 

Mr. DENNIS. That is right, but if it 
is disapproved, of course, it would expire. 
The point I am making is that under 
the gentleman’s bill there is no ques- 
tion but what the very important policy 
determination of whether hostilities 
should continue or not can be decided 
by our inaction. In other words, if we 
do not do a thing in the Congress, when 
the 120 days have expired, we have there- 
by made the fateful decision that the 
hostilities commenced by the Executive 
should end. 

I submit to the gentleman that we 
should have the authority—and the gen- 
tleman’s bill I know grants that—to re- 
quire the Executive under those circum- 
stances to terminate his action, but it 
seems to me only fair and proper that 
if we want to take an important step 
at that time, we should be required to 
take some vote affirmatively to termi- 
nate. 

As the gentleman knows, I, myself, 
have a war powers bill before the Con- 
gress which so provides. Under my bill 
if there has been no declaration of war 
or any attack on the United States—the 
bill does not apply in those two cases— 
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and the President, nevertheless, commits 
troops to combat, he must make a report 
to us, and within 90 days, under my 
proposal, we must vote it up or down. We 
have to vote, but we do not make him 
stop unless we vote it down. 

I cannot help but suggest to the gen- 
tleman—and I am very, very sincere 
about this—that if we are going to take 
such an important step and determine 
such important policy, we should do it 
by an affirmative vote, not just by letting 
120 days drift by without acting, which 
then automatically ends the authority to 
conduct the hostility. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana very sincerely that 
we certainly appreciated the impact the 
gentleman made in this area of discus- 
sion when he testified before the sub- 
committee. Certainly we are fully cogni- 
zant of his interest and the legislation 
he has introduced, and we gave it full 
consideration. 

Let me point out, however, where the 
gentleman’s proposal does not, indeed, re- 
turn the balance in the war powers area, 
as does the provision of section 4(b) that 
within 120 days Congress must act 
affirmatively. 

Indeed, if it might not be able to pass 
any legislation, such a situation could, I 
might add, develop because, as in the 
gentleman’s bill, if the Congress would 
pass legislation disapproving the Presi- 
dent’s commitment of troops and if it 
were a bill or a joint resolution the Presi- 
dent could veto it. If the President would 
veto the bill it would take a two-thirds 
vote of Congress to override. Under the 
provisions of section 4(b) if the Presi- 
dent vetoes and there is not sufficient 
strength to override, then a resolution 
of disapproval is not enacted and after 
120 days the commitment of troops must 
cease. This could not happen under the 
gentleman’s proposal. 

As for the gentleman from Indiana’s 
proposal, I further humbly submit that it 
gives the President more power than he 
has now. Indeed, the President in the 
gentleman’s proposal could veto a con- 
gressional bill of disapproval. If we did 
not have a two-thirds majority the troops 
could remain. 

We have given this matter some con- 
sideration. If we want to bring in mean- 
ingful legislation we must close all these 
little loopholes in war powers legislation. 

Mr. WOLFF. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF, Madam Chairman, I 
would say so far as the Congress not de- 
claring war, this is an action in itself 
because the full power—and I do not 
agree with those who say it is shared 
power—to declare war resides in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I quote John 
Marshall: 

The war powers being by the Constitution 
vested in the Congress, the actions of that 
body alone can be resorted to as our guide. 


The mere fact that the Congress does 
not declare war is in itself an affirmative 
action. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. We do intend to com- 
plete the general debate tonight, Madam 
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Chairman. We have a heavy schedule 
for the entire week. This is important 
legislation. We would want every Mem- 
ber of the Congress to be here for the 
debate and we will have a further oppor- 
tunity on Wednesday when we read the 
bill for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. We must finish the debate tonight 
and I hope we will not have any interup- 
tions. I want to make the announcement 
that we will finish debate whatever the 
hour. Within the 3 hours, we will hear 
everybody's views and try to answer the 
questions. 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. DENNIS. I am sure the gentleman 
has given my bill the utmost consider- 
ation, there is no question about it in 
my mind, and I wish the gentleman had 
arrived at a different solution, but un- 
der my bill as the gentleman knows, if 
there has been a declaration of war or 
attack on this country the bill does not 
apply at all, and the bill further says 
that we in Congress must be consulted 
first except in emergencies. 

It is only in emergency that the Pres- 
ident is going to be able to commit troops 
without consulting us, under the terms 
of my bill, but if he does that then it 
just seems to me if we want to call him 
off and end it, it is only in an emergency 
situation where he can do it at all, and 
it ought to be incumbent on us to tell him 
our views and to vote them, and we 
should not decide a question like that 
just by letting 120 days go by and not 
doing anything. 

I would say to the gentleman, in my 
humble opinion under the legislative set- 
up in the Constitution, we cannot pass 
a binding law and completely circumvent 
the Executive as the gentleman tries to do 
with his resolution, if we try to act to 
stop the war. If our action is going to 
have the binding force of law, it has to 
be reported to the Executive. We cannot 
avoid the problem of the veto because 
it is built into the constitutional scheme. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, 
this resolution is, as I said, a double- 
barreled attempt to deal with the issue 
of war powers in a legislative manner. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. FrELINGHUY- 
SEN). 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, I wonder if I misheard what 
the gentleman said. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that a decision had 
been made in subcommittee against posi- 
tive action by Congress to upset a Pres- 
idential determination to use troops? Did 
he describe that decision as, “We must 
close all these little loophopes?” 

Is the gentleman suggesting that the 
President’s authority to commit troops 
overseas is a “little loophole” that Con- 
gress must close? I wrote down what I 
thought I understood the gentleman to 
say. I can hardly believe my ears, if he 
is describing the situation that is pre- 
sented to us by 4(b) as simply an at- 
tempt by his subcommittee to close “lit- 
tle loopholes” now available to our Chief 
Executive. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, 
that is not the interpretation at all. If 
we are going to reassert our constitu- 
tional obligation and responsibility, and 
bring balance in the warmaking powers 
area, it is necessary that we take such 
steps and enact such legislation where- 
in a veto will not negate the outcome 
a majority of Congress wishes to bring 
about. In so doing, I point out to the 
gentleman, 4(b) closes that “little loop- 
hope” of a veto that the President can 
use in vetoing actions of the majority 
of the Congress or the majority of the 
people of the United States. The Presi- 
dent could veto and it would require two- 
thirds of Congress to overrule him, That 
is what I was referring to. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I am glad the House 
is considering this war powers resolu- 
tion, but I do very much regret that a 
matter as important and precedent set- 
ting as this should be debated so late with 
so few Members to hear the debate. 

But, Members of this body ought to 
have the opportunity to discuss this res- 
olution, and this is one of the reasons I 
voted in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
to report the resolution, even though I 
have considerable misgivings about it. 

Madam Chairman, I want to join those 
who have commended and complimented 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. As ex officio member of that 
subcommittee, I attended as many of the 
hearings and as much of the markup as 
I could, and he certainly gave full atten- 
tion to the rather delicate and compli- 
cated problems that are involved here. 

Members will recall that on three prior 
occasions the House has passed legisla- 
tion concerning war powers. Twice in 
the 92d Congress we approved the lan- 
guage of House Joint Resolution 1, 
which contained sections calling upon 
the President to consult with the Con- 
gress before involving the Armed Forces 
of the United States in conflict, and then 
report to the Congress all actions taken 
without specific prior authority by the 
Congress. 

While I supported these resolutions 
and still strongly support the consulting 
and reporting provisions of the resolu- 
tion before us, I must say that I have 
reservations—serious reservations—over 
some of the operating provisions that 
have been added to this year’s bill. In 
particular, I am concerned, as others 
who have already spoken have expressed 
their concern, over section 4(b), through 
which the President can be forced to act 
as a result of the failure of the Congress 
to act. 

Under section 4(b), the President will 
be required to terminate any commit- 
ment and to remove any enlargement of 
the U.S. Forces with respect to which a 
report would be required and had been 
submitted to Congress, unless the Con- 
gress enacts a declaration of war or some 
specific authorization for the use of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. The effect of 4(b) 
would be to permit the exercise of con- 
gressional will through inaction. 

Surely the Congress ought to exercise 
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its powers in a positive way by voting 
“yes” or “no.” 

There are some other sections that 
we ought to look at very carefully. Sec- 
tion 4(c) provides that the Congress can 
by a concurrent resolution force the 
President to disengage U.S. Forces when 
they are engaged in hostilities without a 
declaration of war or other specific au- 
thority. The constitutionality has been 
questioned by many people, and there 
are many distinguished lawyers, of which 
I cannot claim to be one, who suggest 
that such a concurrent resolution can- 
not be made binding on the President 
since it does not comply with the con- 
stitutional requirement that anything 
with legislative effect be presented to 
the Chief Executive for his approval or 
disapproval. 

Madam Chairman, I could discuss the 
provisions of this resolution at great 
length, but I believe we know already 
from the debate what the principal and 
significant points are, over which we 
should be concerned. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) has already 
discussed the joint resolution very effec- 
tively. Other Members are interested in 
expressing their views. 

In conclusion let me say that when 
the time comes I expect to support the 
efforts of two members of our commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
BucHANAN) and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) to amend section 
4(b) to correct the shortcomings I have 
described and basically to conform pretty 
much to the provisions that are in the 
bill which was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

I would urge support of this amend- 
ment. I believe then we would have a 
good measure. If the amendment could 
be adopted I would vote “yea” on final 
passage. As it is, I have very serious 
reservations. 

I should like also to mention in pass- 
ing that I expect to offer what I feel 
will be a perfecting amendment to pro- 
vide for contingencies, when the Presi- 
dent may have to continue hostilities 
after he has been directed to cease them 
in order to disengage our forces with 
reasonable safety. There is such a pro- 
vision in the Senate bill. I do not know 
whether it was discussed in subcommit- 
tee, but it would seem to me it is almost 
essential to have some mechanism by 
which, if the Congress should act posi- 
tively, or after 120 days, if the automatic 
provision remains in the bill, the Presi- 
dent could take action. If the 120 days 
are up and he has to undo whatever he 
has done it would seem to me certainly 
we would want to let him have authority 
to let the troops fight their way out with 
maximum safety, instead of just having a 
pell-mell automatic dropping of guns 
and leaving. 

I suppose one could say it was implied. 
I believe the Senate was wise to include 
the provision. If under those circum- 
stances he certifies to the Congress thait 
this is the situation and in order to 
safely withdraw from hostilities the 
hostilities must go on for a given period 
of time, this would give him legal au- 
thority to do it. 

I do not agree with too much of the 
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Senate bill, but I believe this is one provi- 
sion we should copy. 

Mr, SKUBITZ. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. On page 4 are we really 
saying that the President shall terminate 
any commitment and remove any en- 
largement of U.S. Armed Forces unless 
the Congress enacts a declaration of war 
or a specific authorization for the use of 
U.S. Armed Forces, on the basis of some- 
thing similar to the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. That is precisely 
what we are saying, yes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

I appreciate very much the gentleman 
mentioning the possibility of a perfect- 
ing amendment. I noticed the language 
in the Senate bill, and I felt that it was 
not necessary, that it was understood. 
Nevertheless, I am sure the gentleman is 
sincere in presenting this as a problem 
which has to be faced. 

As a courtesy to the Members of this 
body, I wonder if the gentleman would 
read the language into the Recorp at this 
time, so that it would be in the printed 
Recorp and therefore we could examine 
it in advance, for consideration on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I will say to the 
gentleman that I may be able to do that 
before the debate is over. The Senate 
language does not.apply directly to our 
joint resolution. It had to be rewritten, 
and I do not have the text yet. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr, FOUNTAIN). 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Madam Chairman, 
the issue of war or peace has troubled 
mankind since the creation. 

Time and time again throughout his- 
tory, that awesome question has con- 
fronted every nation. The way in which 
nations have answered that question has 
often determined their fate and affected 
the lives of millions of people—for bet- 
ter or for worse. 

Sometimes the answers brought forth 
turmoil and terror. Kingdoms were lost, 
empires crumbled, and democracies were 
subjugated by dictatorships. 

In other cases, the answers have re- 
sulted in democracy—as in the American 
Revolution—and have brought about the 
defeat of vicious aggression—as in World 
War II. 

Always unwelcome, this question of 
war or peace is probably the most signif- 
icant and far-reaching question any 
nation is ever compelled to face up to. 
In a democracy, surely the question is 
not to be answered by one man alone. 

Consequently, our debate today, estab- 
lishing responsibie guidelines relative to 
the war powers of the Presidency is a 
crucial one. The manner in which we 
settle it will have long-lasting effects on 
the future of democracy in our country. 

Our Founding Fathers very wisely di- 
vided up the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, defining and limiting the pow- 
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ers of each of the three branches, and 
limiting overall power as well, knowing 
that unlimited government is tyranny. 

The Congress, and only the Congress, 
was given the constitutional authority to 
declare war. But, as we have all observed, 
down through many years this power 
has been dangerously eroded. 

No President, however sincere and 
dedicated, ought ever to have unlimited 
power to commit our Nation to war, 
without the express approval of the Na- 
tion through its duly elected, locally re- 
sponsible representatives, in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

America must profit by the sorrowful 
lessons learned on the mainland of Asia 
during the course of the past three dec- 
ades. 

Congress never declared war, nor did 
it take other clear-cut affirmative action 
during the Korean police action. It never 
formally declared war during the Viet- 
nam conflict, although the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution was looked upon by many 
as haying produced that effect. 

As a result, confusion and uncertainty 
throughout the Nation has existed about 
the purpose and objectives of our mili- 
tary commitment. As the costs in mer 
and treasure escalated, disunity and dis- 
sension, confusion and frustration, and 
fears and doubts increased. 

Such a situation just must never be 
allowed to develop again. 

We must make every effort to prevent 
our Nation from ever again embarking 
on full-scale war without the full moral 
sanction and support of the American 
people. 

In practical effect, this means that 
without further delay, we the elected 
representatives of the people of the 
United States must act. We must never 
let ourselves become involved in another 
war without appropriate affirmative ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

That is the purpose and effect of the 
measure before the House today—House 
Joint Resolution 542, the War Powers 
Resolution of 1973. 

This landmark measure simply reaf- 
firms congressional responsibility under 
the Constitution. It would require the 
President to act within constitutional 
limits, in any commitment of U.S. forces 
abroad, 

The resolution calls for prompt Presi- 
dential consultation with the Congress 
in any such situation. It provides a pro- 
cedure for consideration by Congress, 
when U.S. forces are committed, and it 
requires a withdrawal of those forces if 
congressional approval is not forthcom- 
ing in 120 days. 

This resolution was shaped by the For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on National 
Security Policy and Scientific Develop- 
ments, of which I am a member. 

It is the fourth such resolution on war 
powers to be reported by that subcom- 
mittee in the last 3 years. Moreover, it is 
the most comprehensive and strongest 
measure to be reported. 

After careful study and consideration 
of the voluminous testimony before the 
subcommittee on the issue of war powers, 
I am convinced that the proposal we are 
debating today neither takes away from, 
nor adds to the constitutional rights or 
powers of the President. 
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In other words, the constitutional au- 
thority of both the President and the 
Congress are left intact. We couldn’t 
change their respective powers, if we 
tried to, not by legislation. 

What the resolution does do, however, 
is require the President to use his con- 
stitutional authority in a responsible 
manner, when he deems it necessary to 
involve the United States militarily 
overseas. 

At the same time, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542 places a burden on the Congress 
to act responsibly in addressing itself to 
such situations. 

Some Members have expressed uneasi- 
ness about the mechanism provided in 
section 4(b) of the resolution, which 
would require that any commitment of 
U.S. Armed Forces to military action 
must end after 120 days, if Congress has 
not acted affirmatively to endorse the 
President’s action. 

I believe this section to be the key to 
effective war powers legislation. Perhaps 
the period for congressional action 
should be shorter or longer—30 days, 60 
days, 90 days, or 120 days as provided by 
this measure. On that, reasonable men 
may differ—and compromise. 

There can be no compromising, how- 
ever, on the issue of affirmative action as 
provided in section 4(b). The people of 
the United States must at some point be 
permitted to have their voices heard 
through their elected representatives in 
the Congress. 

Opponents of the provision have sug- 
gested that we run the risk of requiring 
the President to disengage from combat 
abroad simply as a result of congressional 
inaction. 

Such a view demeans the seriousness 
with which the Congress conducts its re- 
sponsibilities in issues of war and peace. 
The attitude proceeds from a kind of 
“worst case analysis” which overlooks the 
totality of the war powers resolution 
and the political environment which 
would prevail if events triggered its pro- 
cedures. 

Under the resolution, the President 
would be expected to consult with con- 
gressional leaders before making deci- 
sions which would send American fight- 
ing men abroad into combat. 

Under the resolution, the President 
would be required to report to the fullest 
extent possible on objectives and scope 
of the commitment he had undertaken. 

Without question, legislation calling 
for an affirmation of the President’s ac- 
tion would be introduced into the Con- 
gress, probably immediately after the 
commitment. 

After all, it takes only one Member of 
either body—1 out of 535—to drop in 
such a bill or resolution of support for 
the President. 

Once that single bill is introduced, the 
procedures which require congressional 
action would be set in motion, and a final 
vote would have to be taken in both 
Houses before the 120-day period ends. 

Under these circumstances, it is im- 
possible to see Congress not acting at 
all. It must act and it will act. 

I, therefore, urge that this body reject 
any attempts to delete section 4(b)—a 
deletion which would destroy the heart 
of the resolution. 
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Madam Chairman, I have stood with 
three Presidents on the need for protect- 
ing the American commitment in Viet- 
nam. Once our forces were fighting there, 
once our honor had been committed, I 
believed we had to see the conflict 
through. 

This was particularly impressed upon 
me during a study mission to the Far 
East in 1969. Our group met with the 
distinguished Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore, Lee Kuan Yew. 

He impressed upon us that the United 
States as the “bulwark of freedom’— 
those were his very words—could not 
leave Asia under conditions of defeat, 
surrender, or disgrace. His words were, 
indeed, convincing. 

At the same time I have supported 
our Vietnam commitments, however, I 
have had grave misgivings about the 
lack of consultation and cooperation be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress 
about the conflict in Southeast Asia. 

The Congress has not been permitted 
to play the role in these hostilities which 
the Constitution mandates. Conse- 
quently, we must have more concrete 
guidelines for both the President and 
the Congress, if we are to avoid repeti- 
tion of past mistakes. 

Madam Chairman, we are pondering 
matters of great significance today. The 
outcome of these deliberations may well 
affect future decisions on war and peace 
for this Nation. 

Let us hope and pray that we will 
never again be forced to make such 
decisions, Recognizing the possibility of 
such decisions in the future, however, 
let us be prepared to reach a national 
consensus on a course of action before 
the Nation has become irretrievably 
committed. 

That is the purpose of the war powers 
resolution of 1973. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN). 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, I feel constrained to begin 
by expressing regret that we should be 
discussing one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to be considered 
this year at so late an hour. No neces- 
sity compels us to do so. I might point 
out that it is now 12 minutes past 7 
and I am the fourth speaker on this 
proposal. I regret that this should be the 
case because I sense a feeling among 
proponents that we should not debate 
the issue at all. In fact, during the quo- 
rum call just now I was asked if I would 
not submit my remarks for the RECORD. 
If I would do so, it was suggested that 
others who were planning to speak 
would do likewise. It is my opinion that 
what is involved in this legislation is too 
important for us to treat this so casu- 
ally. 

Quite obviously there are men and 
women with good intentions who are 
supporting this joint resolution. But as 
I said when I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, good intentions do not 
make good legislation. My misgivings 
about this particular joint resolution, 
as it is now phrased, are monumental. 

While I respect my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
FLocKI) I do not agree with him—in 
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fact, I emphatically disagree—that this 
is a practical solution. 

I do not think it is effective. I do 
not think it is fair. I do not think it is 
equitable. Above all I do not think it 
is workable. I do not think it is sensi- 
tive to the President’s constitutional war 
powers. I do not think it is a delicate 
solution. I do not think there has been 
any subversion of the letter or spirit of 
the Constitution which makes this ill- 
advised effort in order. 

Likewise I disagree with my eloquent 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. I do not think it will avoid the 
repetition of past mistakes. In fact, I can 
see nothing that would justify the reso- 
lution as written except a compulsion for 
self-assertion on the part of Congress. 

I know that Members of the House 
have all received letters concerning this 
resolution, some urging support for the 
measure as it came out of committee, 
and others urging major changes in its 
language. 

My purpose here tonight is to examine 
briefly the reasons for the resolution. 
What is it that we seek to accomplish? 
What is the mechanism proposed to 
achieve these goals? And even more im- 
portantly, what is the likely result should 
this resolution as written be enacted? 

In recent years many Americans in 
Government as well as in private life 
have voiced concern over what they see 
as a diminution of the historic role of 
Congress as the final arbiter of war and 
peace. The proponents of House Joint 
Resolution 542 would have us believe that 
this measure addresses itself to that 
problem and helps correct it. In fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

The obvious spot to look to determine 
the purpose of the legislation is the re- 
port of the committee and, I might say, 
the statements of the proponents. 

Let us look at the report. On page 3 it 
asserts that the Cambodian incursion of 
May 1970, caused many Members to be 
disturbed by the lack of consultation 
with Congress. Another reference on 
page 5 is to the commitment of U.S. 
Forces exclusively by the President with- 
out congressional approval or adequate 
consultation with the Congress. 

Madam Chairman, if all that were in- 
volved in this resolution were the impor- 
tance of emphasizing the necessity for 
adequate consultation and reporting by 
the executive to Congress, I would be for 
it, as I have been in favor of previous 
war powers resolutions. 

Mention has been made by several 
Members with respect to the fact that 
the House has acted favorably in previ- 
ous years on war powers resolutions, but 
this resolution is quite different from 
what we have approved before. What we 
have approved previously was basically 
to underscore the necessity of Congress 
getting updated and adequate informa- 
tion so it could play its historic constitu- 
tional role. 

In another place, on page 5 the com- 
mittee’s aim was “to reaffirm the con- 
stitutionally given authority of Congress 
to declare war.” The report also declares 
on page 4: 

To restore the balance provided for and 
mandated in the Constitution, Congress 
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must now reassert its own prerogatives and 
responsibilities, 


In his letter to Members, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
MorGan) talked of balance, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has also 
talked of balance. Dr. Morgan said: 

There is growing opinion in and out of 
Congress that in recent years the balance of 
war-making powers in practice has swung 
too heavily to the President. 


Certainly I do not argue over the need 
for any President to consult closely with 
Congress, especially on matters involving 
the use of our troops. There is a need for 
him to report fully and frequently on the 
nature of threats to peace or the reason 
for an outbreak of hostilities. 

For this reason I fully support the ap- 
proach of section 3 of House Joint Res- 
olution 542. However, I agree with the 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr, MARTIN) 
that it is unwise to include in those re- 
quirements an extension of the financial 
cost of a commitment of troops. The in- 
formation would be of little value to us 
in deciding whether the initiative taken 
by the President was good, bad, or in- 
different, and it might well be of sub- 
stantial help to an enemy in determining 
the depth of our commitment of troops 
overseas. 

I should point out in another place in 
the committee report, at the top of page 
9, in commenting on section 3, it states 
that compliance “will provide the Con- 
gress with adequate information on 
which to base its deliberations and pos- 
sible actions” regarding the President’s 
commitment of forces. I agree with that 
statement. But if information furnished 
under section 3 will provide an adequate 
basis for action by Congress, why is there 
any need for the unfortunate language 
of section 4? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) has attempted to provide an 
answer. He said it is to correct an im- 
balance. If there is an imbalance that 
requires a reassertion of our right to de- 
clare war, I do not see why that should 
be necessary. Surely no one has ever 
doubted that the Constitution specifical- 
ly grants Congress that important power. 

And I doubt very much, though I wish 
it were the case, that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is correct in saying that de- 
clared war is something for the pages of 
history. Time alone will tell, but I as- 
sume if we are to prove anything by this 
exercise, it is to remind us that we have 
the inescapable obligation of declaring 
war if circumstances so indicate. So why 
is there now need to reassert this partic- 
ular power of declaring war? And just 
what are the other powers which must be 
reasserted to restore balance? And why 
must these unspecified powers be reas- 
serted at this particular time? 

The gentleman. from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MorGan) says approval of House 
Joint Resolution 542 will express our 
“‘willingness”’—this is his expression—to 
accept responsibilities in the war powers 
which were “intended” by our fore- 
fathers. Surely he does not mean that 
Congress has delegated or could dele- 
gate other powers given to us by the 
Constitution. 

And has Congress shown itself unwill- 
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ing? And what is the meaning of the 
cryptic statement that Congress must 
reassert responsibilities which were “in- 
tended” by our Founding Fathers? At 
this late date is the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee trying to spell out the intentions 
of those who wrote the Constitution? If 
so, just what responsibilities did the 
Founding Fathers intend to give Con- 
gress? 

The proponents of this legislation con- 
sider section 4 the core, or the key, as 
the gentleman from North Carolina put 
it, of the proposal. The provisions of 
section 4 in my opinion lie at the heart 
of the problem. They taint the entire 
effort. 

Mr. STRATTON. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Madam Chairman, I 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
Jersey for the very reasonable and sen- 
sible analysis he is giving of this legis- 
lation. His contribution in the commit- 
tee report was outstanding and I think 
his contributions in connection with the 
debate on this legislation have been out- 
standing. We are legislating here, and 
I hope to have something to say myself 
on that point in a few minutes, in a 
highly charged, emotional atmosphere 
where fact is fiction and fiction is fact, 
and I think the gentleman from New 
Jersey is one of the few sound heads in 
the Congress today on this subject. We 
can all feel what the temper of the House 
is, but the remarks of the gentleman are 
going to ring true in years to come. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman from New York for his com- 
pliments. 

My real regret about the nature of this 
debate is that it seems to have been 
taken casually by too many Members. I 
have no intention of calling attention to 
the fact that there are relatively few 
Members on the floor, but I would hope 
we are going to have a discussion, pro 
and con, of some of the unwise provisions 
of this bill before the debate concludes. 
I do not know whether it is supposed to 
be a threat that we may be here until 
midnight, but I think it is unfortunate 
that we should have begun the debate 
after 6 o’clock and that we have come 
such a short way into the debate by 
almost 7:30. 

In any event, the framers of the Con- 
stitution, as I was saying, had flexibility 
in mind when they deliberately refrained 
from closely defining the responsibilities 
of the legislative and the executive 
branches with respect.to the power to 
make war. Section 4(a) and section 4(b), 
on the other hand, seek to develop a 
mechanism under which the President 
and the Congress would necessarily have 
to follow a rigid series of procedures. 

Section 4(b), in the words of the com- 
mittee report, seeks “to deny the Presi- 
dent the authority to commit U.S. Armed 
Forces for more than 120 days without 
specific approval’—by Congress, of 
course. This termination of our involve- 
ment in hostilities and the enforced 
withdrawal of our forces is uncondi- 
tional. It must be done without regard 
even to the safety of our Armed Forces. 
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Let us examine the reasons given for 
this language. Unquestionably, a basic 
purpose must be to force Congress to 
reassert itself; that is, declare war, spe- 
cifically support the President or specifi- 
cally oppose him. In simple terms, its 
purpose is to goad Congress to discharge 
one of its fundamental responsibilities. 

Somehow, it seems to me sad and un- 
justified that there should be this feeling 
that Congress is weak kneed, that we are 
reluctant or even incapable of action, 
that we must be reminded of the urgency 
of fully considering the implications of 
hostilities in which our own troops are 
involved. 

But, perhaps section 4(b) needs to be 
read again. It aims, the committee re- 
port says, “to deny the President the 
authority” to commit our forces for more 
than 120 days. This is an extraordinary 
proposition. Especially as this denial will 
occur if there is a failure to act on the 
part of Congress. The language tacitly 
assumes that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, has the power under 
the Constitution to commit our troops 
in times of crisis. 

If he has that power, and I hope there 
is no argument on that point, how can 
that power be denied him? How can it be 
abrogated by the passage of a fixed time 
schedule? The gentleman from North 
Carolina says there is no power taken 
away from anyone under this proposal, 
that nothing is given to Congress or 
taken away from the President. Well, 
what is this attempt to deny the au- 
thority to the President except an at- 
tempt to deny a power which he has 
under the Constitution as Commander in 
Chief? 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, I was 
going to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey if the President, as Commander 
in Chief, has a constitutional right in the 
case of an emergency such as an attack 
upon the United States, to deploy troops, 
perhaps on the high seas or even in Eu- 
rope, and I think he does have that con- 
stitutional right. How can we say that 
that constitutional right expires at the 
conclusion of 120 days because we do not 
reaffirm it by a vote in this body? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Madam 
Chairman, to answer the gentleman’s 
question, I consider as a practical mat- 
ter, if there is authority in the President 
to take these actions, the lapse of a time 
period could not deprive him of that 
power. 

We should be pragmatic about what 
we are discussing. The proponents of this 
resolution realize that inaction is the 
strongest weapon Congress has, We have 
had Vietnam as a problem for 10 years, 
and until today we did not take any pos- 
itive, direct action with respect to wind- 
ing down that war. 

The CHAIRWOMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. FreLINGHUY- 
SEN). 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, the fact of the matter is that 
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there is little likelihood in many cases 
that Congress will move in any direction, 
so the deliberate intent of this resolu- 
tion is to have congressional inaction 
kick off a key change in national policy. 
I think this is objectionable. I think it is 
unconstitutional. Our past record under- 
lines the basic responsibility of Congress, 
as the gentleman has pointed out earlier, 
at the very least, positive action by Con- 
gress should be required if there is to be 
a change in the national course begun by 
the President under his constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield again, in the time 
remaining, I wonder if the gentleman 
has any thought on the different but 
equally interesting subject as to whether, 
had this resolution been in force at the 
time we got into Vietnam, it would in 
fact have done anything to prevent that 
involvement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, I am glad the gentleman 
asked me that question. If I had more 
time, I would be glad to answer at length. 
It would not. I was here when we passed 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. Had a Presi- 
dent of the United States said, “The best 
way to defend the people, I believe, and 
to protect our security is to declare war,” 
we would have declared war. 

The conclusion, Madam Chairman, 
let me say that this attempt to limit 
the President’s ability to defend the 
United States—by failure of Congress 
to take affirmative action—strikes me as 
inexcusably irresponsible. Proponents 
argue that a fixed time period allows 
Congress the necessary time to become 
knowledgeable about the nature of the 
crisis and then to decide whether to sup- 
port him or not. But, are we in Congress 
so impotent that we must attempt to 
transform our inability to act into a 
positive policy action? Does common- 
sense not tell us this is a dangerous 
course? 

It must be obvious, moreover, that if 
the President can exercise his authority 
with reasonable assurance only for the 
120-day period that he will act differ- 
ently than he would if he faced no such 
deadline, Could we in Congress seriously 
expect that a President would merely 
stand by to await the ponderous inac- 
tion of Congress to undermine his con- 
sidered course of action? To win sup- 
port for his actions, he might hurriedly 
accelerate the fighting, he might “go for 
broke” when he otherwise would move 
more deliberately. He might turn a rela- 
tively minor affair into a situation call- 
ing for the upholding of national honor. 
Similarly, an enemy might avoid com- 
ing to terms with our Government, in 
the hope that with the passage of time 
the President’s authority would expire. 

This 120-day limitation, it seems to 
me, represents an attempt to deal with 
an unforeseeable future situation, al- 
most surely of critical importance to 
our Nation’s security, in a way which 
might well jeopardize our national in- 
terests, Its strict definition, in advance, 
of our mode of operations, would have 
the effect of upsetting, and quite pos- 
sibly destroying, the flexibility by which 
successful policy decisions are reached. 
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Hard as it is to believe, section 4b as 
now written coulc create a situation in 
which no one in the U.S. Government— 
neither the President, nor the Con- 
gress—would have the responsibility for 
handling a national security crisis. The 
section provides that if the Congress 
fails to act—fails neither to approve or 
disapprove the deployment of forces 
abroad to meet a security crisis—then 
the President is enjoined from contin- 
uing the deployment. 

In other words, let us assume that at 
some time in the future a situation arises 
which threatens American security. The 
President meets it by deploying U.S. 
forces abroad. He reports that action to 
the Congress. The Congress is unable 
either to approve or disapprove the 
Presidential action. After 120 days, re- 
gardless of the situation and regardless 
of the threat to the United States, the 
President is enjoined from continuing 
to act to meet the situation in his best 
judgment. The threat to U.S. security 
continues, and there is no one in the 
U.S. Government willing and legally able 
to take the responsibility for making the 
decisions necessary to meet the crisis. 

It is one thing for the Congress to 
insist upon being able to participate in 
the decision to deploy forces abroad, But, 
surely it is altogether another thing to 
say that if the Congress is unable or un- 
willing to make a decision, then the 
President also should be legally required 
to share that paralysis. Must Congress, 
in its desire to “assert itself,” leave this 
country incapable of taking the steps 
necessary to meet some future threat to 
the security of our people? Surely not. 
Yet that is exactly what section 4(b) 
would do. 

The manifold constitutional and na- 
tional security problems created by the 
120-day provision of section 4(b) are 
compounded by section 4(c). This sec- 
tion provides that hostilities and deploy- 
ments initiated by the President may be 
terminated by Congress alone at any time 
within the 120-day period by means of 
a concurrent resolution. Concurrent res- 
olutions, of course, do not carry the 
weight of law. Previous legislative use 
of a concurrent resolution—primarily 
during the Second-World War—provided 
for the recall of additional powers 
granted the Executive by Congress. In 
contrast, its use in House Journal Reso- 
lution 542 simply represents a bald effort 
to terminate existing constitutional au- 
thority. Under such a theory, Congress 
could decide tomorrow that henceforth 
it could negate by concurrent resolution 
any legislation it has ever passed. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful that this 
provision could ever be workable. As 
Presidents have throughout our history, 
it is predictable that a Chief Executive 
will ignore a concurrent resolution if he 
does not agree with it. It seems to me 
particularly unwise to invite him to do 
so at a time of national crisis. 

Sections 4 (b) and (c) do not aid in 
clarifying a twilight zone of authority 
between Congress and the President. 
Rather, they succeed in raising a host of 
new problems. In the past decade the 
United States has gone through a sear- 
ing experience in Indochina. During that 
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period the executive branch proved to be 
less than forthcoming in its relationship 
with Congress. 

I, for one, desire, indeed expect, the 
Executive to report fully and consult 
closely with Congress, particularly dur- 
ing times of crisis. For that reason, I 
wholeheartedly support the reporting and 
consulting approach to warpowers legis- 
lation. The role of Congress would be 
enhanced by legislation which would spell 
out the circumstances under which com- 
plete information would be provided 
promptly. At that point Congress can 
best be able to decide what legitimate, 
and constitutionally appropriate, steps 
it should take. 

I should like now to digress. Our role 
in the war in Indochina—the obvious 
motivating force behind House Joint Res- 
olution 542—is virtually at an end. 

Had House Joint Resolution 542 been 
on the books 10 years ago it would not 
have changed the role of Congress in that 
conflict, or in its resolution. It would 
have given us no powers we did not al- 
ready possess, nor would have given us 
the wisdom to know what course to take. 
It is almost certain, had a 120-day dead- 
line been in effect at the time of the 
incident in the Gulf of Tonkin that Con- 
gress would have voted approval of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s decisions, or indeed have 
made a declaration of war. That kind of 
action would not have made our struggle 
in Vietnam any easier, in fact, it would 
have tied us more tightly to the massive 
involvement which followed. 

In trying to discover a more effective 
role for Congress to play—particularly 
in times of national crisis—we should not 
be tempted to embrace anything that 
appears at first glance to contain 
“strong” provisions. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542, while certainly insuring an im- 
portant role for Congress, so perverts the 
warmaking process that there could be 
confusion and confrontation within our 
system at a time of major crisis. We 
should recognize the truth of what Jus- 
tice Goldberg once said, “The Constitu- 
tion is not a suicide pact.” The war 
power, we should remember, is the power 
to wage war successfully. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Madam Chairman, 
as I said a moment ago in the colloquy 
with the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN), I believe this de- 
bate is taking place today in a kind of 
Alice in Wonderland situation, where we 
are really forgetting what the true facts 
are. We are setting up some fictions; we 
are setting up some straw men, and then 
we are knocking them down. 

I do not know whether I can get my 
remarks in in 5 minutes, but I believe 
there are some things that ought to be 
said in this debate and ought to be in 
the Recor» to be read. 

One of them certainly is the concept 
that we got into Vietnam because this 
Congress was unable or unwilling to act; 
that somehow or other the President 
slipped this war over on us when we 
were not looking and we are only now 
getting around to retrieving the “balance 
of power” between the House and the 
White House. 
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That, of course, is utter hogwash. Any- 
body who was here in Congress during 
the long time of the Vietnam war, under 
President Kennedy, President Johnson 
and President Nixon, knows that this 
House repeatedly supported the action 
that was taken. There is no question 
about that. 

I was here at the time of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, along with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, and this House 
could hardly restrain ourselves from 
rushing to put that measure through and 
send it on the way to the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. In fact, there were only 
two who voted against it in both Houses, 
and both of them failed to return to the 
Senate the next time they were up for 
reelection. 

So there is no question about the fact 
that the Congress had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to repeal the war if we had wanted 
to, and this thing was not slipped over 
because of some failure on the part of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee to devise 
proper legislation to equal out the bal- 
ance of power. 

Oh, there has been a lot of talk in this 
session about the need for Congress re- 
asserting its control and taking away 
some of the powers the White House has 
stolen from us. Well, the one area where 
there is no question about our authority 
to control is in appropriations, in the 
budgetmaking process. We have got the 
purse strings, ali right, and no constitu- 
tional lawyer would ever dispute that 
fact. But there are a lot of constitutional 
lawyers who have trouble in trying to 
decide exactly where the President's 
powers as Commander in Chief end and 
the congressional power to declare war 
begins. 

One can get lawyers on both sides of 
that issue, and we could argue until the 
cows come home on it. But here we are, 
3 or 4 days away from the beginning of 
fiscal year 1974, a year when we are sup- 
posed to be asserting the independence 
of the Congress, and the authority to 
exercise our powers. And yet we have 
still not even come up with an alternate 
budget to the one the President has pro- 
posed for 1974 back in January. 

There have been a few Members of 
the other body who have devised an al- 
ternate congressional budget of their 
own, But I have been urging the leader- 
ship of the House, “If you do not like 
the President’s budget”—and I do not 
like it too much myself—‘“then let us 
come up with an alternate budget.” But 
we still have not gotten it. And we are 
dragging our feet in developing budget 
control legislation. We are still back to- 
day in the old business of passing indi- 
vidual appropriation bills without know- 
ing what they are likely to add up to. 

So the one authority we have the clear- 
est and most certain ability to exercise 
we refuse to exercise; but here we are 
trying to take away the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief under 
certain dubious interpretations of con- 
stitutional distribution of power. 

Of course, everybody knows what we 
are really doing here. We are trying to 
repeal the Vietnamese war. And we are 
doing it after that war has come to an 
end, or very largely to an end. It was an 
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unpopular war; there is no question about 
it. I do not believe it has been especial- 
ly popular in my district. But I have stuck 
with it because I believe it was in keep- 
ing with all our efforts since World War 
II to create a world of stability and free 
of aggression. I stuck with President 
Kennedy. And I believed that just be- 
cause we changed from President Ken- 
nedy to President Johnson was no reason 
to change my opinion that our commit- 
ment over there was proper, so I did not 
change my mind under President John- 
son, and I did not change it later on 
when President Nixon became President 
and continued a policy carried on under 
three previous Presidents. 

But it is an unpopular war, no doubt 
about that, and now has finally gotten 
out of the way. Let us not forget that 
the Congress continued to support this 
war at every opportunity, including un- 
der President Nixon. But now, that it is 
finally over, we are going to try to square 
ourselves with the voters by repealing the 
Vietnam war by putting this legislation 
on the books. 

Actually, as the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Dennis) pointed out, if it had 
been on the books at the time it would 
not have done any good anyway. 

Madam Chairman, just to show that I 
am not choosing up political sides here 
tonight, let me say that this reminds me 
of another futile action, equally futile 
and equally ridiculous, and equally based 
on a fiction. That is the 22d amendment 
to the Constitution, which was an at- 
tempt to repeal the third and fourth 
terms of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt years after he was in his grave. 
The Republicans could not defeat him, 
so when the finally got control of Con- 
gress, they tried to constitutionally 
amend those third and fourth terms out 
of existence. They did it all right, but 
they lived to regret it when President 
Eisenhower became President, because if 
he had not been mortal he might still 
be our President. The Rebublicans re- 
gretted that amendment in 1960 and we 
will live to regret this bill if we pass it in 
the form it has come out of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRWOMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. STRAT- 
TON) has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. STRATTON, Madam Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
yielding me another minute. 

The thing that disturbs me most about 
this legislation is that it is based on the 
assumption that somehow the people of 
the United States are going to elect a 
devil and put him in the White House 
and, therefore, we have got to watch 
him and tie him up with legislative re- 
strictions. But this bill is not going to 
prevent that kind of individual in the 
White House from getting us into trou- 
ble, because he would still be the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
and he would still have at his fingertips 
the nuclear button. And if he really 
wanted to get us into war, if he really 
wanted to get us into trouble, he could 
always push that button and no legisla- 
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tion—certainly not this legislation— 
would ever prevent that. 

We simply cannot pass a law to pre- 
vent everything that we do not like. This 
Government of ours could never have 
functioned as long as it has if there had 
not been some element of mutual under- 
standing and mutual respect between all 
three of the branches. And not even this 
legislation is going to repeal that very 
necessary part of a functioning democ- 
racy. 

Actually, Madam Chairman, this ef- 
fort to try to set some kind of outside 
control over the Nation’s military activ- 
ity is nothing new. I served back in 
1941 as a congressional secretary here 
and I can remember that one of the 
more famous House Members then was a 
gentleman from Indiana, Louis Ludlow. 
Louis Ludlow was the author of the Lud- 
low amendment, which was designed to 
keep America out of war especially an- 
other world war, simply by requiring a 
national referendum before we could go 
to war. Think what might have happened 
on December 7, 1971, if we could not have 
moved at Pearl Harbor until after a na- 
tional referendum had been held. 

What we would really be doing if we 
were to pass this legislation is under- 
mining the proper power of the President 
to speak for the country in foreign af- 
fairs. Think, for example, what might 
have happened during the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis had President Kennedy 
been restricted by this kind of legisla- 
tion. Would Khrushchey have taken 
President Kennedy’s threats to invade 
Cuba seriously if this legislation had 
been on the books? 

And in that connection, incidentally, 
let me say to my Democratic friends who 
are supporting this legislation so 
strongly that we ought not to overlook 
the fact that some day we may have a 
Democratic President in the White 
House again—in fact that is likely to be 
the case. I would say, before this legis- 
lation would actually make much dif- 
ference in our foreign affairs. Do you 
really want to hamstring a new Demo- 
cratic President as he tries to provide 
some worldwide leadership in building a 
peaceful and stable world? 

Actually the real effect of this legis- 
lation, if it passes, will be to undermine 
our deterrent power rather than enhance 
it, because a great deal of deterrent power 
depends on keeping the enemy guessing 
about just what we are likely to do. This 
bill would remove a significant portion 
of that element of predictability. 

Likewise, this legislation would cer- 
tainly impair our current treaty commit- 
ments, especially in connection with our 
NATO Alliance in this new year of 
Europe.” Surely this is not the time to 
give one more body blow to one of our 
most successful measures of foreign 
policy—our NATO Alliance. 

The fact is this legislation will not 
make us more secure, It will simply force 
our enemies or our competitors, if you 
wish to call them that to shift their tac- 
tics just a little bit. Instead of attacking 
us directly, as the Japanese did at Pearl 
Harbor—and thereby turned a strongly 
anti-war Nation overnight into a strongly 
pro-war Nation—a future potential en- 
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emy would simply nibble away at our 
rights and interests, and perhaps even 
our territory, bit by bit the old salami 
technique, and never so dramatically as 
to precipitate a strong and obvious 
majority in the Congress. 

This of course is what Hitler did suc- 
cessfully for 3 years in Europe, in the 
Rhineland, in Austria, and in Czecho- 
slovakia. And it is what some people be- 
lieve some Soviet leaders would like to 
be able to do in Western Europe, to bring 
about the “Finlandization” of that con- 
tingent, weaken its will to resist, and nib- 
ble away at its territory and its interests. 

So I do not support this legislation, 
Madam Chairman. 

I am especially disturbed over the pro- 
vision of this bill which other speakers 
have referred to, which permits inaction 
on the part of Congress to override and 
rescind an action of the President. 

If we are not to undermine the credi- 
bility of our country and our vital deter- 
rent power, I believe the legislation 
should be amended to require positive ac- 
tion of disapproval on the part of Con- 
gress to override the President. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS) 
has offered an amendment along these 
lines, I would support his amendment, 
and if it is not successful shall myself 
offer a simpler amendment along the 
same lines. We have a precedent for this 
action in the Reorganization Act, and I 
believe something like it would be far 
more acceptable than the present word- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Madam Chairman, I 
have already paid my compliments to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee which brought this bill be- 
fore us today. I would like also to com- 
pliment several other members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mor- 
GAN), the chairman, rendered great serv- 
ice to this body when he sent a “Dear 
Colleague” letter to all of us outlining 
his views, and I think eloquently so. 

Also, on the Democratic side my col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FAscCELL) nearly 4 years ago 
dropped into the hopper a war powers 
bill. This by coincidence happened with- 
in a few days of when I introduced my 
first proposal. I also compliment the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Over these years I have certainly 
learned a lot about this bill. I do not 
pretend to be an expert at this point, 
but I have learned a lot from the dis- 
cussion and the deliberations and the 
consideration now of three different bills 
wich have come to the floor. 

Madam Chairman, I also want to pay 
my compliments to two Republican first- 
term members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. BresTer) and the gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. pu Pont). Both 
of them have contributed greatly to the 
deliberations of the subcommittee. 

It is very clear to me after the ex- 
perience of the past 4 years that our 
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Founding Fathers deliberately left some 
aspects of the war powers relationship 
very unclear. 

Both the Congress and the President 
were given the tools for warmaking. 
These powers were in parallel to a sur- 
prising extent, and it may well be that 
our forefathers deliberately set the stage 
for a struggle between the Congress and 
the President in this very imporant field. 
In any event, the struggle has certainly 
ensued, and the debate here this eve- 
ning is a part of that struggle. Rega. dless 
of what we do with this resolution in this 
Congress, I dare say the struggle will 
continue in some form and no doubt will 
continue as long as the Republic survives. 

The President has obvious advantages. 
He has the opportunity for very swift 
action, even secret action. He has the 
unified branch of the Government. He is 
the one ultimately who makes the de- 
cision. No cumbersome parliamentary 
procedure is required for the President to 
reach a decision of policy, whether it 
applies to war policy or otherwise. He can 
act with dispatch. 

He also has vast resources at his dis- 
posal which are much greater and much 
more effective than those available to 
the Congress to rally public opinion be- 
hind a course of action. 

If we were to adopt a very strict read- 
ing of the Constitution and the minutes 
of the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention as kept by James Madison, we 
would probably be considering here a 
bill which would prohibit the President 
from doing anything with military force 
beyond the borders of the United States 
unless he had advance approval of the 
Congress. That would be pretty close to 
what I deem to be the intent of at least 
the majority of those who took part in 
the formation of the Constitution. But 
it is obvious that that procedure has not 
been regarded as proper by most of the 
Presidents throughout history, and in my 
view it does not accord with modern day 
necessities. 

Almost every President in this century 
has seen at least one situation in which 
he felt a necessity to act, without in ad- 
vance getting policy approval of the Con- 
gress. Was he acting in an unconstitu- 
tional and unlawful manner when he did 
this? How can anyone really decide, be- 
cause the Supreme Court traditionally 
shies away from any ruling which settles 
issues of war powers between the Con- 
gress and the President. 

Those of us sitting here in this body 
might well argue that President Kennedy 
exceeded his authority when he sent 
18,000 troops to Vietnam—I think it was 
in 1962—and shortly thereafter con- 
verted them into combat forces. Where 
was his authority for so acting? Well, he 
did not have the necessity for finding an 
authority, because Congress made no re- 
action and expressed no approval or dis- 
approval of what he had done. But still 
the cloud hangs over that decision. 

I think this bill approaches the prob- 
lem in a very rational manner, recogniz- 
ing that there will be certain circum- 
stances in which future Presidents will 
act without getting advance authority 
from the Congress in committing forces 
beyond our borders, but it provides a 
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couple of, I think, very reasonable and 
very rational safeguards. 

It provides, first of all,-that the Presi- 
dent may not continue this course of pol- 
icy to which the Congress has not yet as- 
sented beyond 120 days. No President is 
going to want to be left high and dry and 
any President deciding on a course of 
action, whether it be the commitment of 
military forces in a foreign field or en- 
gaging in hostilities there, is going to 
think carefully before he gets himself in 
a position from which he may have to 
retire after 120 days. He is going to think 
carefully before making the fundamental 
decision, and then, once he has made that 
decision and set in train the sequence 
of events which will eventually terminate 
with the expiration of that period, he will 
surely use that time interval to try to 
sell his position to the Congress. He will 
not want to be left high and dry. 

The other safeguard that this joint 
resolution puts into the statute is the 
authority of the Congress, which I say is 
a very reasonable and proper application 
of its war powers under the Constitution, 
to require the President to disengage 
from hostilities at any time by a simple 
majority of both Houses. 

That is the concurrent resolution ap- 
proach. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

In his defense of the 120-day provi- 
sion the gentleman seems to be suggest- 
ing that a President as Commander in 
Chief would take a decision to commit 
troops lightly really unless there were 
language that he could commit troops 
only for a period of 120 days. 

Mr. FINDLEY. No. That interpreta- 
tion is not justified. Under the terms of 
section 4, I think he would be much more 
careful in making a decision. I do not 
want to suggest that any President would 
take lightly the commitment of military 
force any place in the world, but there 
are degrees of care and reflection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man suggests that the President would 
use the time to sell his position. This may 
well be one of the weaknesses of the pro- 
posal, because a President may escalate 
hostilities in order to sell the country on 
the advisability of the course of action he 
is undertaking. 

In other words, it may have quite the 
opposite effect from what the gentleman 
is assuming. This proposal may well keep 
a President from making a wise decision 
with respect to commitment, or it may 
have him make an over commitment in 
order to emphasize the gravity of the 
situation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I argue exactly the op- 
posite. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I know the 
gentleman does. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The certainty, absent 
congressional approval, which would 
confront the President that on the ex- 
piration of the 120-day period he would 
have to withdraw any enlargement of 
his forces, disengage them from hostili- 
ties, would surely cause him to exercise 
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the most extreme care before he made a 
fundamental commitment. 

Furthermore, he would also be impelled 
to great care by the knowledge that 
at any point from the first day forward 
a majority vote of both Houses could di- 
rect him to disengage from that commit- 
ment. 

I might add, Madam Chairman, that I 
would be glad to keep on yielding here 
to the Members, but I know the con- 
stitutionality of the concurrent resolu- 
tion exists as an issue, and I suspect 
from what the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has said, time will run short before 
we know it. So, I would like to take a 
little time at this point to deal with that 
and related questions. 

The war powers resolution of 1973 con- 
tains the machinery to assure more ef- 
fective participation by Congress in fu- 
ture national decisions involving war 
and peace. First, in section 3 it requires 
the President to report to Congress any 
time he commits Armed Forces to hostili- 
ties outside the United States; commits 
Armed Forces equipped to combat to the 
territory, airspace, or waters of a foreign 
nation; or substantially enlarges the 
number of Armed Forces equipped for 
combat already located in a foreign na- 
tion. This provision is virtually identical 
to one which passed the House over- 
whelmingly in each of the last two Con- 
gresses. 

While it is highly important that Con- 
gress be involved intimately in decisions 
which actually engage our forces in mili- 
tary hostilities, it is also essential that we 
be similarly involved in decisions which 
place our forces in circumstances where 
armed conflict may later develop. 

The decision to place U.S, Armed 
Forces in foreign areas where hostilities 
may subsequently break out could well 
have greater and graver implications 
than a subsequent decision authorizing 
such forces to continue—or discon- 
tinue—their engagement in actual hos- 
tilities. 

Certainly, the political, psychological, 
and emotional factors present when the 
earlier decision is made would be much 
more conducive to thoughtful, objec- 
tive deliberation than later when guns 
are blazing. On the later occasion, our 
forces and our flag would be under at- 
tack. Concern would center on the safety 
of our forces and the broad—and impor- 
tant—questions of national honor, pres- 
tige, and influence. At that juncture, the 
wisdom of our presence could not re- 
ceive the same dispassionate considera- 
tion that would have been possible 
earlier. 

Most Americans, I would judge, today 
believe the United States acted unwisely 
when it first placed forces equipped for 
combat in South Vietnam. They would 
like to turn the calendar back and not 
have them there at all, regardless of the 
consequences for the South. But, pri- 
marily because our forces and our flag 
were under attack, many of these same 
people opposed a quick departure of our 
forces, and as today’s votes show clearly, 
many Congressmen still support the 
bombing of Cambodia. 

Unfortunately, the Congress did not 
deal directly and promptly with the ques- 
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tion as to whether the initial commit- 
ment of forces equipped for combat to 
Vietnam was either constitutional or in 
the national interest. 

Congress was never called upon to 
grant specific approval in connection 
with the stationing by President Ken- 
nedy of 16,000 troops equipped for com- 
bat in Vietnam in 1962, troops which were 
initially identified as military advisers 
but soon were given direct combat re- 
sponsibility. 

While we cannot turn the calendar 
back, hopefully we can profit from this 
experience. You can establish rules which 
will enhance the likelihood that in simi- 
lar future circumstances—before fight- 
ing breaks out—Congress will receive 
promptly a formal written report from 
the President detailing and justifying the 
steps he has ordered. Upon such a report, 
hearings could be expected. Congress, if 
it deemed such advisable, could pass 
judgment on the wisdom, propriety, con- 
stitutionality, and necessity of the action 
reported. 

Under sections 2 and 3 of the war 
powers resolution, the President must 
give attention to a detailed report to 
Congress at the very time he ponders a 
decision to commit military forces to 
foreign territory or to enlarge substan- 
tially forces already there. At the very 
least, this would remind the President 
and his advisers forcibly and before the 
commitment is made of congressional 
responsibility and authority in this area. 

As a practical matter, this reporting 
requirement should also cause the Presi- 
dent to consult directly with the legisla- 
tive branch before making the final deci- 
sion on force commitment. 

Had Senate Joint Resolution 1 been 
law, it would have required a prompt, 
written detailed report on: 

The Berlin airlift following the block- 
ade of that city in 1948. 

The intervention of U.S. troops in 
Korea in 1950. 

The enlargement of our forces in 
Europe in 1951. 

The sending of reinforcements to Ber- 
lin after the German border was closed 
in 1961. 

The deployment of our troops in 
Thailand in 1961-62. 

The various troop build-up stages in 
Vietnam through August 1964, when 
Congress approved the Culf of Tonkin 
resolution. 

The sending of Marines to the Do- 
minican Republica in 1965. 

The bombing of Laos in early 1971. 

Present activities over Cambodia. 

These are some of the major events 
since the end of World War II involving 
American troops in which neither prior 
nor subsequent congressional approval 
was sought by the President. 

Each of these force movements was 
undertaken without specific prior au- 
thorization of the Congress. Each in- 
volved armed conflict or the definite 
risk thereof. Most importantly, several 
of the instances would not have invoked 
the provisions of the war powers bill 
sponsored by Senator Javrrs and widely 
endorsed in the U.S. Senate, while each 
would have required a report to Congress 
under House Joint Resolution 542, 
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Had this reporting requirement been 
in effect in 1962 when the number of 
U.S. advisers in Vietnam was raised 
from 700 without combat gear to 16,000 
equipped for combat, President Ken- 
nedy would have been required to ex- 
plain promptly and in writing to Con- 
gress the circumstances necessitating 
his decision, the constitution or legisla- 
tive provisions under which he took 
such action, and his reasons -for not 
seeking specific prior congressional au- 
thorization. 

This reporting requirement of itself 
might have caused sober second 
thoughts by the President. It might have 
caused him to reconsider. If he went 
ahead, the report on the action would 
have provided Congress with a formal 
document on which to hold hearings. 

Certainly the consideration of the re- 
port in 1962 would have been in circum- 
stances more favorable to objectivity 
than existed when the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution was passed in 1964. 

To be sure, this procedure provides no 
guarantee that the Congress will under- 
take an examination of the report, but 
the basic information and opportunity 
would be at hand. 

Reports would be required within 72 
hours, with the modest exceptions listed, 
whenever forces equipped for combat are 
sent to foreign areas for any purpose. 

Would the reports be so numerous as 
to bog down both the executive and legis- 
lative branches? Based on past history, 
the answer must be “No.” Reports would 
be required only when the original force 
commitment is made, or when forces are 
substantially enlarged. Additional reports 
would not be required as personnel and 
equipment are rotated. 

“Substantially” is open to varied def- 
initions, but, I do not feel, admit of too 
much flexibility or is overly vague. A 
thousand additional men sent to Europe 
under present circumstances clearly 
would not “substantially enlarge” our 
300,000 men already stationed there. A 
thousand men sent to Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, to “beef up” a 4,000-man contin- 
gent there would indeed be “substantial.” 

During consideration by the committee 
of the resolution, a question was raised 
as to the necessity and wisdom of requir- 
ing the President to include within his 
report “the estimated financial cost of 
such commitment or such enlargement 
of forces.” Some thought “that informa- 
tion would be of no particular value to 
Congress,” forgetting that when it was 
costing us more than $25 billion a year 
to fight the Vietnam war, that fact 
seemed quite important to most Amer- 
icans who were beset by problems of in- 
flation and poverty caused by the incred- 
ible expense of that war. 

Some also questioned whether the 
financial information also “might be ex- 
tremely revealing to an enemy.” Yet, 
they raised no similar objection to the 
requirement that the President include 
in his report “the estimated scope of 
activities.” Nor do they worry that in 
any case, the President will be required 
to cutline the costs of a military com- 
mitment in the next defense or supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

The aim of the reporting requirement 
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is to facilitate the fulfillment by Con- 
gress of its responsibility for committing 
the Nation to war, and also its respon- 
sibility to “provide for the regulation of 
its Armed Forces.” 

Congress can hardly regulate the 
Armed Forces as the Constitution re- 
quires if it does not even know where 
they are or where they are being sent. 

This expanded reporting requirement 
would place congressional influence far 
closer to the points and moments of 
great decision. It would require the Pres- 
ident and his advisers to give thorough 
consideration to the judgment and re- 
action of Congress, as well as to the 
relevant provisions of laws, treaties, and 
the Constitution, to which they must 
turn for authority. Consideration of 
legal justification would become part of 
the decisionmaking process—not a sub- 
sequent exercise of small importance in 
which State Department lawyers hand- 
craft a legal garment to cover the sub- 
ject long after the military action has 
been decided upon and undertaken. And 
the Congress, charged under the Con- 
stitution with the power to commit the 
Nation to war, would be better equipped 
to fulfill its responsibility. 

If enacted, House Joint Resolution 
542 will establish for the first time in 
our history a formal statutory relation- 
ship between the President and the Con- 
gress with respect to the stationing of 
military forces on foreign territory. 

For the first time the President will be 
required to inform the Congress prompt- 
ly and in detail as to what he is doing 
with military forces abroad and why. 

Second, the war powers resolution pro- 
vides that within 120 days after receiving 
this report, the Congress must specifi- 
cally authorize the commitment of troops 
reported by the President or the troops 
must be withdrawn, 

Third, within the 120-day period, Con- 
gress may by concurrent resolution order 
the disengagement from hostilities of 
American troops committed without spe- 
cific congressional authorization. 

This latter provision is the safety valve 
of the resolution. It serves the dual func- 
tion of permitting the President maxi- 
mum flexibility to commit troops for a 
relatively long period of time—120 days. 
At the same time, it permits the Congress 
to fulfill its constitutional responsibility 
to decide by majority vote whether the 
Nation shall continue at war. 

Some objections have been made to the 
use of a concurrent resolution for this 
purpose. An examination of 200 years of 
American history, as well as the writings 
and opiniohs of the most prominent con- 
stitutional and legal minds of this cen- 
tury convinced me, and presumably the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the use 
of a concurrent resolution to terminate 
hostilities is both constitutional and wise 
policy. 

Use of a concurrent resolution to dis- 
approve Presidential action is hardly 
new. Beginning in the 1930’s, Congress 
regularly incorporated provisions for a 
legislative veto in legislation authorizing 
the President to effect a reorganization 
of agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. All of the dozen or so 
Reorganization Acts of this century have 
contained a provision that disapproval 
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of the President’s plan by either House 
of Congress would preclude the President 
from putting his plan into effect. 

In the last decade five different reor- 
ganization plans submitted to Congress 
by the President have been vetoed by 
simple resolutions, three times by the 
House. On June 15, 1961, the House 
vetoed President Kennedy’s plan to reor- 
ganize the Federal Communications 
Commission. On July 20, 1961, the House 
vetoed the President's plan to reorganize 
the National Labor Relations Board. On 
February 21, 1962, the House vetoed the 
President’s reorganization plan for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Many members of this body were present 
for these votes, as well as several more 
recent votes approving reorganization 
plans, and I do not recall even a whisper 
of criticism of this procedure as being 
unconstitutional. 

The precedents for use of a simple or 
concurrent resolution go far beyond re- 
organization plans. According to the Li- 
brary of Congress: 

Most of the important legislation enacted 
for prosecution of World War II provided 
that the powers granted to the President 
should come to an end upon adoption of a 
concurrent resolution to that effect. 


Among the examples that the Library 
cites were: 

Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941. 

First War Powers Act of December 18, 
1941, 

Emergency Price Control Act of January 30, 
1942. 

Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942. 

War Labor Disputes Act of June 25, 1943. 


Other precedents where the effect of 
law is achieved by resolutions not sub- 
mitted to the President include: 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

To set aside suspensions of the deporta- 
tion of aliens by the Attorney General under 
authority vested in him by the Alien Reg- 
istration Act of 1940. 

To disallow or set aside dispositions of 
federally owned property, including obsolete 
vessels owned by the Department of the 
Navy and surplus rubber plants. 

To reject executive agreements with other 
nations providing for the exchange of atomic 
energy materials. 

To override a Presidential determination 
not to abide by an import duty increase 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission. 

To effectuate allocations of highway aid 
to the States recommended to Congress 
under the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

To terminate foreign aid to a given coun- 
try. 


Two precedents are particularly sig- 
nificant and relevant to the war powers 
bill. The Middle East resolution and the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution both provided 
for the commitment of U.S. forces to 
hostile action, and both provided for 
the termination of that commitment by 
concurrent resolution. 

The use of concurrent resolutions for 
such purposes has also been cited ap- 
provingly by the Supreme Court. In 1941, 
in the case of Sibbach against Wilson 
& Co., the validity of the Rules of Civil 
Procedure for the district courts of the 
United States was challenged. The Court 
stated: 

Moreover, in accordance with the Act, the 
rules were submitted to the Congress so 
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that that body might examine them and 
veto their going into effect if contrary to 
the policy of the legislature. 

The value of the reservation of the power 
to examine proposed rules, laws and regu- 
lations before they become effective is well 
understood by Congress. It is frequently, as 
here, employed to make sure that the action 
under the delegation squares with the Con- 
gressional purpose . . . That no adverse ac- 
tion was taken by Congress indicated, at 
least, that no transgression of legislative 
policy was found. 


In addition to the dozens of prece- 
dents, most legal authorities agree that 
the Congress may use a concurrent res- 
olution as a means of checking Presi- 
dential decisions. The most eminent 
constitutional lawyer of the century, 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin, has written: 

It is generally agreed that Congress, being 
free not to delegate power, is free to do so 
on certain stipulated conditions. Why, then, 
should not one condition be that the dele- 
gation shall continue only as long as the 
two houses are of the opinion that it is 
working beneficially ...To argue other- 
wise is to affront common sense. 


Prof. Louis Henkin, of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of a recent book entitled 
“Foreign Affairs and the Constitution,” 
agrees. Speaking of the use of concur- 
rent resolutions he states: 

By the devices described, Congress is not 
repealing or modifying the original legis- 
lation but is exercising power reserved in that 
legislation. Surely Congress should be able 
to recapture powers it delegates to the Presi- 
dent without the consent of the agent. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has been considering a bill which 
would permit the Congress by concurrent 
resolution to repeal Executive agree- 
ments. Testifying in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of this approach have 
been: former Supreme Court Justice 
Arthur Goldberg; Prof. Richard Falk of 
the Woodrow Wilson School at Prince- 
ton; and Prof. Henry Field Haviland, 
Jr., director of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University. 

Prof. Raoul Berger of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who testified before the National 
Security Subcommittee on the war 
powers bill and who reviewed section 4 
(c) containing the concurrent resolution 
approach, has written: 

Of course, I vastly prefer your concurrent 
resolution approach to the view that a presi- 
dential war may be terminated only by joint 
resolution, which requires the concurrence 
of the President. The latter approach repre- 
sents still another abdication. ... 


Several attorneys general have also 
supported the constitutionality of the 
legislative veto, beginning as early as 
1854. In that year, Attorney General 
Cushing stated: 

Of course, no separate resolution of either 
House can coerce a Head of Department, un- 
less in some particular in which a law, duly 
enacted, has subjected him to the direct ac- 
tion of each; and in such case it is to be 
intended, that, by approving the law, the 
President has consented to the exercise of 
such coerciveness on the part of either House. 


In 1949, a memorandum prepared by 
the Department of Justice found the two- 
House form of the veto to be definitely 
constitutional. 
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One of the notable exceptions to this 
overwhelming preponderance of legal 
opinion in favor of the use of concurrent 
resolutions for this purpose is former 
Attorney General and now Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers. In 1958, he de- 
livered an opinion to President Eisen- 
hower that the concurrent resolution 
might be so used only if a two-thirds vote 
were required. Thus, it is not surprising 
that today, as Secretary of State, he 
takes a dim view of the legislative veto, 
despite the weight of historical precedent 
and legal opinion against his position. 

The use of a concurrent resolution to 
require the President to disengage U.S. 
troops from hostilities is also wise policy. 

This resolution recognizes that often 
the President has assumed the power to 
engage U.S. forces in hostilities, going 
far beyond what can be justified on the 
basis of his Commander in Chief func- 
tion, and in the absence of any specific 
delegation of authority by Congress. 
Realizing that certain circumstances 
might make such an assumption of power 
necessary and desirable, the committee 
does not attempt to preclude the Presi- 
dent from acting in such circumstances, 

In the Senate, the Javits bill which 
passed that body last year, takes just the 
opposite approach. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has spelled out four 
circumstances only in which the Presi- 
dent may employ U.S. troops in hostili- 
ties without first coming to Congress for 
approval. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
felt it would be unwise to draw such rigid 
lines between the President and Con- 
gress, or to define in advance all of the 
circumstances under which the Presi- 
dent could act. To do so might prevent 
the President from acting in a crisis sit- 
uation. It might cast doubt upon our U.S. 
defense commitment at home or else- 
where in the world. 

In order to preserve the maximum 
amount of flexibility in the war powers 
resolution, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee does not attempt to preclude the 
President from acting in a circumstance 
where he determines that the need for 
action is immediate and precludes prior 
congressional authorization. Realizing 
that the standards are vague, the House 
bill requires the President to explain and 
justify to Congress why he has assumed 
the power to commit troops to hostilities. 
If Congress approves of the assumption 
of power, it may ratify it. If it does not 
approve, it may let the powers lapse after 
120 days, or terminate them sooner by 
concurrent resolution. 

The point is that the Constitution 
delegates the authority to declare war to 
the Congress, not to the President. It is 
Congress which must raise armies and 
navies, make rules governing them, call 
forth the militia, and organize and pay 
for it all. The President’s only constitu- 
tionally specified power is that of Com- 
mander in Chief, which is hardly a man- 
date for Presidential warmaking. 

The war powers resolution would in no 
way inhibit the President from using 
troops to defend the United States or | 
repel attacks. Congress may by concur- 
rent resolution order disengagement of | | 
U.S. troops from hostilities only when į 
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they “are engaged in hostilities outside 
the territory of the United States, its 
possessions and territories without a dec- 
laration of war or other specific author- 
ization of the Congress.” Thus, if there 
is an attack upon the United States it- 
self, a concurrent resolution would not 
be appropriate. And I might add surely, 
no Member of Congress would wish to 
disengage our troops under such circum- 
stances. 

Finally, if the House in its wisdom de- 
cides to retain section 4(b) requiring 
that Congress act within 120 days to 
ratify the commitment of troops, then it 
would be logically inconsistent for the 
House to delete section 4(c) or to require 
a joint resolution of disapproval. 

Under section 4(b), after 120 days the 
Congress may by inaction force the 
President to terminate a commitment 
and disengage troops engaged in hos- 
tilities abroad. It would be ironic indeed 
if the Congress could require the Pres- 
ident to disengage our troops by inac- 
tion, but could not require the President 
to disengage those same troops by pass- 
ing a concurrent resolution as provided 
for in section 4(c). 

Section 4(c) of the war powers resolu- 
tion provides a means of preserving con- 
gressional authority and augmenting 
congressional control in an area that 
presently is not subject to effective con- 
trol through Congress’ traditional over- 
sight powers. It strengthens the checks 
and balances which the Founding 
Fathers put at the base of our political 
system. And, at the same time, it pre- 
serves essential flexibility to the Presi- 
dent. 

No attempt is made to equate the 
process by which amendments to the 
Constitution are proposed and section 
4(c) of the war powers resolution. The 
constitutional amendment procedure is 
cited as one example of a resolution 
which is not submitted to the President 
for signature, as section 7 of the Con- 
stitution would seem to explicitly re- 
quire, but which nevertheless has the 
effect of law. 

The amendment procedure simply 
states: 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose Amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the Application of the Legislatures of 
two thirds of the several States, shall call a 
Convention for proposing Amendments, 
which, in either Case, shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as Part of the Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States.... 


The Constitution does not state 
whether the President shall sign a reso- 
lution proposing an amendment, and 
therefore the explicit requirement of 
section 7 of the Constitution would seem 
to require that the President sign con- 
stitutional amendments. As early as 
1798, the Supreme Court decided in Hol- 
lingsworth against Virginia that a Presi- 
dential signature was not required, sec- 
tion 7 of the Constitution notwithstand- 
ing. 

Thus, although the ratification by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures 
might be analogous to a Presidential 
signature, it cannot be squared with the 
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explicit constitutional requirement that 
“Every order, resolution, or vote—shall 
be presented to the President of the 
United States, and before the same shall 
take effect, shall be approved by him.” 

Again, the exceptions are legion. 

Hinds Precedents is anything but con- 
clusive upon the question of whether 
such a concurrent resolution must be 
presented to the President for signature. 
In chapter XCII, Hinds states: 

“In general, orders, resolutions, and votes 
in which the concurrence of the two Houses 
is necessary must be presented to the Presi- 
dent on the same conditions as bills’ (em- 
phasis added). 


He then goes on to say: 

Although the requirement of the Constitu- 
tion seems specific, the practice of Congress 
has been to present to the President for ap- 
proval only such concurrent resolutions as 
are legislative in effect. 


Thus Hinds acknowledges that there 
are exceptions. 

Hinds stopped compiling his precedents 
in 1907. Since then, as noted in the re- 
sponse to question one, literally dozens 
of bills have specified that Congress may 
by concurrent or simple resolution take 
legislative action. Hinds would today 
have a whole new body of precedents to 
compile. 

No example has been found wherein 
the Congress used a concurrent resolu- 
tion to repeal the President’s authority 
under the five bills cited above. However, 
Congress has five times in the last decade 
used a simple resolution to repeal the 
President’s authority to carry out certain 
reorganization plans he has proposed. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked 
his Attorney General to prepare a mem- 
orandum questioning the constitution- 
ality of section 3(c) of the Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941, which provided for Congress 
to terminate the delegation of powers 
contained in the act by a concurrent 
resolution, The memorandum was never 
made public and was found in Roosevelt’s 
private papers after his death. Roosevelt 
signed the Lend-Lease Act without a 
whisper of dissent. Thus, it can hardly be 
said Roosevelt’s private dissent on this 
one section of the act negates 200 years 
of constitutional history. 

The attempt by Roosevelt to reserve 
the judgment upon the effectiveness of 
repeal by concurrent resolution by means 
of a written dissent—private or public— 
while signing the bill into law at the 
same time is of no force for yet another 
reason. Returning to Hind’s precedents, 
in paragraph 3492 we find that in 1842, 
President Tyler signed a bill and filed 
with it his reasons for doing so: 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
said that this message was a novelty in the 
history of the country. The Constitution re- 
quired the President, if he approve a bill, to 
sign it and not accompany his signature with 
reasons. After dwelling on the dangers of 
the precedent Mr. Adams moved that the 
message be referred to a select committee. 


The report of that committee referring 
to the President states: 

No power is given him to alter, to amend, 
to comment or to assign reasons for the 
performance of his duty. His signature is the 
exclusive evidence admitted by the Constitu- 
tion of his approval, and all addition of ex- 
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traneous matter can, in the opinion of the 
committee, be regarded in no other light than 
a defacement of the public records and ar- 
chives. 


Thus, while the Roosevelt memoran- 
dum is an interesting historical foot- 
note, it is neither constitutional nor rele- 
vant to the subject under consideration. 
If Roosevelt felt that the concurrent res- 
olution was unconstitutional, then ac- 
cording to the Constitution he should 
have vetoed the Lend-Lease Act so stat- 
ing. Anything less was null and void. 


It is a fact that Congress repealed the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution with an 
amendment to the military sales bill, 
rather than acting upon the concurrent 
resolution passed by the Senate. This was 
a matter of convenience, not of consti- 
tutional principle. The record does not 
show any support whatsoever for infer- 
ring that the House acted as it did out 
of fear that a concurrent resolution was 
insufficient. What is clear is that the 
Senate obviously felt that a concurrent 
resolution was sufficient to repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

The “necessary and proper” clause of 
the Constitution states: 

The Congress shall have power ... to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.... 


The war powers resolution is a joint 
resolution which must be signed into law 
by the President in order to have effect. 
If the “necessary and proper” clause is 
held to preclude the use of concurrent 
resolutions such as in 4(c), then it must 
also be held to prohibit the use of con- 
current and simple resolutions for vir- 
tually all purposes I have enumerated. 
Such a result would be absurd and ob- 
viously at variance with the intentions 
of the Founding Fathers and 200 years of 
constitutional history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Madam Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Forty-two Members are present, not 
a quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic device, 
and the following Members failed to re- 
spond: 

[Roll No. 280] 


Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 

Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 

Collins, Til. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brooks 


Diggs 

Dorn 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Edwards, Calif 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans, Colo. 

Evins, Tenn, 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford, 
William D, 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 

Green, Pa. 
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Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead, Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix Steiger, Wis. 

O'Hara Stephens 

Owens Stubblefield 

. Patman Stuckey 
Perkins Sullivan 
Peyser Symington 
Pickle Symms 
Pike Teague, Calif. 
Poage Teague, Tex. 
Powell, Ohio Thompson, N.J. 
Preyer Thomson, Wis. 
Railsback Thornton 
Rangel Tiernan 

Treen 

Ullman 


Jones, Ala. 


Karth Rarick 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
K: 


Rees 

Reid 

Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robison, N.Y. 


Roe 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y, 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, S.C. 
Zion 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 


Mathias, Calif. 
Meeds 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 

Mills, Ark. 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mizell Schneebeli 
Montgomery Shipley 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
joint resolution House Joint Resolution 
542, and finding itself without a quorum, 
she had directed the Members to record 
their presence by electronic device, 
whereupon 236 Members recorded their 
presence, a quorum, and she submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to advise the Members that 1 hour and 
36 minutes of time remain, and 100 Mem- 
bers are a quorum. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware (Mr. DU PONT). 

Mr, pv PONT. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 542, 
a bill which I believe offers the Members 
of this body an opportunity to reassert 
the powers authority vested in them by 
the Constitution. As a member of the 
subcommittee which drafted the bill, 
and as one of its sponsors, I believe it is 
a strong bill, a good bill, and one that 
deserves passage. 

When the subcommittee began their 
extensive deliberations on war powers 
legislation, I will be frank to admit that 
I was skeptical about our ability to draft a 
bill which effectively reasserted the war- 
making powers of the Congress but which 
also retained sufficient flexibility to com- 
port with the design of the Constitution. 
As the hearings and markup sessions con- 
cluded, I was convinced that the com- 
mittee had not only drafted a workable 
bill, giving Congress an effective role in 
warmaking powers but that passage of 
the bill is essential if the Congress is 
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going to fulfill its constitutional obliga- 
tions. 

The need for this legislation does not 
simply arise out of the tragic involvement 
in Southeast Asia. I think the war in 
Vietnam represents the culmination of 
a historical decline in the assertion of 
congressional prerogatives in warmaking 
authority. In the early days of the Re- 
public, the executive and the Congress 
worked in close cooperation with one an- 
other, often resulting in the President de- 
ferring to the opposition, to an active 
Congress. By World War II the Executive 
made commitments abroad totally in- 
dependent of the will of the Congress; 
after World War II, in Korea, the Do- 
minican Republic and Southeast Asia, 
the warmaking powers had shifted com- 
pletely from the Congress to the Execu- 
tive after the fact. Absent any positive 
action by the Congress, there is little evi- 
dence to suggest this trend will reverse. 
Continued acquiescence by the Congress, 
can only lead to a domination by the 
Executive in warmaking authority in di- 
rect conflict with the intent of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, While it is natu- 
rally more expedient to conduct warmak- 
ing functions through the Executive 
alone, the drafters of the Constitution 
consciously avoided concentrating in the 
Executive the authority to unilaterally 
lead the country to war. In retrospect, 
this country has moved too far from this 
ideal. We can no longer allow the in- 
stitutional advantages of the Executive 
to become justification for further ero- 
sion of congressional warmaking power. 

Much will be heard in debate today 
about. the Constitution, about what that 
Constitution says or does not say about 
the war powers of the Congress. I would 
like to address myself to that specific 
question. 

I believe that the Constitution gives 
to the Congress, not to the Executive but 
to the Congress, the power to commit the 
United States to a cause of war. Debate 
during the Constitutional Convention 
made it very clear that the delegates felt 
that the risk of economic and physical 
sacrifice during a war, and the serious 
legal and moral consequences that flow 
from the use of force against a foreign 
sovereign, were sufficiently grave that 
the elected representatives of the people 
should express their approval of such 
action. 

Of course the practice has been very 
different from the theory; we have seen 
an almost total erosion or perhaps abdi- 
cation of congressional input into for- 
eign policy decisions. The Executive has 
been preeminent. 

All Members of this body have heard 
the arguments in support of expanded 
Executive power. I think most of the 
arguments are based on Executive prac- 
tice rather than on the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution itself. Both the Con- 
stitution and the notes taken at the Con- 
stitutional Convention add great weight 
to the argument that Congress, not the 
President, was to be vested with the 
dominant role in warmaking powers. I 
think it is significant that the Constitu- 
tion contains six express grants of war- 
making and related authority in article I, 
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section 8, clauses 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 
16. In comparison there is only one such 
grant of authority for the President 
under article II, section 2, which vests 
him with the powers of Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. 

The notes made by both Hamilton and 
Madison at and after the Constitutional 
Convention support the theory that the 
Congress was preeminent in the field of 
warmaking. The American Constitution 
was going to avoid the European example 
of giving to the Executive broad powers 
to unilaterally commit the Nation to war. 
Even though Hamilton argued that for- 
eign policy was inherently an Executive 
function, implementation of that policy 
must depend on the independent au- 
thority of the Congress. Against this 
background, I find unpersuasive argu- 
ments that cite the Commander in Chief 
clause as the basis for the grant of broad, 
independent warmaking authority. On 
the contrary, I think the limited refer- 
ences to the President’s authority make 
him, as Hamilton stated, “The first gen- 
eral and admiral of the confederacy.” 

At the very least the Constitution and 
its legislative history show that Congress 
and the President were intended to be 
partners in warmaking. The weight of 
evidence suggests that Congress was in- 
tended to be the dominant partner, re- 
taining the independent authority to 
commit the Nation to hostilities. 

The practice of the Executive, however, 
has resulted in a total reversal of the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. As 
Members of Congress sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, we have a duty to protect 
and exercise the powers granted to us by 
the Constitution. We have a clear choice 
of action. We can condone that reversal 
that has taken place and allow the prac- 
tiee of history to dominate the express 
provisions of the Constitution. That 
choice, I believe, would effectively aban- 
don the ideal proposed by the drafters 
of the Constitution. Our alternative is to 
reverse the trend of history, and restore 
Congress to a position of partnership in 
shaping warmaking policy. House Joint 
Resolution 542 is, in my estimation, a 
bill which closely reflects the intent of 
the Constitution, and would set in motion 
the machinery necessary for making 
Congress an effective force in shaping 
the Nation’s armed policy abroad. 

First, House Joint Resolution 542 
would give the Congress the ability to 
fulfill its constitutional responsibilities 
for warmaking powers. The consultation 
provisions and the reporting require- 
ments will give the Congress the intel- 
ligence necessary to carry out the obliga- 
tions mandated by the Constitution. In 
the past, the Congress has not had ade- 
quate information to effectively direct 
foreign policy decisions, particularly 
when complex issues about directing a 
war were at issue. By requiring the Presi- 
dent to keep the Congress abreast of 
significant changes in our foreign policy 
posture, the Congress will be able to 
impact the policy at each stage of de- 
velopment. This stands in sharp contrast 
with the present practice of coming to 
Congress after the commitments have 
already been made. 
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Second, section 4 gives Congress the 
capacity to exert greater control over the 
Executive’s commitment of Armed Forces 
abroad. I think the heart of this section 
is subsection C which provides that the 
Congress may direct, by concurrent res- 
olution, the President to disengage from 
hostilities. I think this procedure is fully 
consistent with the Constitution. If the 
President was going to abide by the letter 
of the Constitution he would have to have 
the support of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. In fact, a simple majority in 
one ouse could block a declaration of 
war. Therefore, if a President acts with- 
out the prior consent of the Congress, it 
logically follows that a simple majority of 
both Houses should be able to direct him 
to disengage from hostilities. We have 
simply reversed the chronology of the 
legislative process because the Executive 
decided to act prior to congressional 
authorization. It has been argued that if 
the Congress passed a bill requiring the 
President to disengage Armed Forces 
abroad, the President could veto it and 
both Houses of Congress would have to 
pass it by two-third vote before it became 
binding. I do not think that the framers 
of the Constitution intended to create 
this obstacle to withdrawing the Nation 
from a course of war when the President 
acted unilaterally. To remove any doubt 
about procedure, section 4(c) should be 
enacted to reaffirm the ideal that the 
Congress and the President are partners 
in warmaking. I think that is wholly 
appropriate that when the majority of 
both Houses disagrees with a course of 
action, then the President no longer has 
the authority to act unilaterally. With- 
out the approval of both Houses of Con- 
gress there can be no valid warmaking 
power. 

In another sense this bill conditionally 
delegates to the President the provisional 
authority to commit Armed Forces 
abroad. In the context of modern diplo- 
macy, I think that such a grant is a nec- 
essary expedient. It recognizes the need 
to give the President flexibility in pro- 
tecting national security. At the same 
time, however, Congress retains its right 
to withdraw that conditional delegation 
of authority. 

Unfortunately, we have little judicial 
precedent to look to for guidance. I want 
to point, however, that as Members of 
Congress we are sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. We ourselves have the 
ability to make precedent. While I have 
heard objections that this bill contains 
provisions of dubious constitutionality, I 
do not see how a return to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution could be con- 
sidered questionable. We are not creating 
any new policies here; we are simply try- 
ing to reverse the persistent erosion of 
our constitutional obligations. In fact, 
I have serious doubts about the exercise 
of Presidential authority that we have 
witnessed in the last 50 years. Critics of 
this bill refer to Presidential powers 
which I see as supported only by the gloss 
of practice. Nowhere in the Constitution 
do I see a requirement that two-thirds of 
both Houses are required to make a Pres- 
ident disengage from hostilities that he 
initiated unilaterally, without prior con- 
sent of Congress. Perhaps that is the di- 
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rection that our history has taken us: 
However, I am not ready to abandon the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution for 
the interpretation by the gloss of prac- 
tice. 

I urge the Members to read this bill in 
the context of the checks and balances 
embodied in the Constitution. The draft- 
ers intended to safeguard the Nation 
against unchecked Executive decisions to 
commit the country to a trial of force. 
While institutional advantages have 
caused the Congress to delegate its re- 
sponsibilities in foreign policy and war- 
making authority, this should not ob- 
viate the need for requiring safeguards 
from the body most directly representa- 
tive of popular sentiment. I can think of 
no decision that is more important to 
bring before the people than the com- 
mitment to war. Such a decision involves 
a risk of great economic and physical 
sacrifice that should not be incurred 
without approval from the people and 
their elected representatives. The very 
act of war entails moral and legal con- 
sequences so significant that an expres- 
sion of popular approval should be re- 
quired. I believe that House Joint Res- 
olution 542 provides that Members of 
this body with the instrument that will 
insure the awesome decision to go to 
war will be brought directly before the 
body most directly of the people, a result 
that was intended by the Constitution. 
DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

BACKGROUND OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 

542 


It has been frequently contended that 
the powers conferred on the Congress by 
article I, section 8 and those conferred 


or the President in article II, section 2 
are logically incompatible. While there 
is an apparent conflict over the delega- 
tion of warmaking authority, there is 
ample evidence to show that the drafters 
of the Constitution intended to give the 
Congress the primary responsibility for 
making war, consciously avoiding the 
pattern of broad authority enjoyed by 
the monarchs of that period. 

Because article I, section 8 is the only 
instance where warmaking powers are 
expressly mentioned, constitutional 
scholars have attached great significance 
to the amendment that changed clause 
11 from the power to “make war” to the 
power to “declare war.” Some have sug- 
gested that the change was designed to 
restrict the role of Congress to a more 
formal or ceremonial function, implying 
that the substantive responsibility lay 
with the Executive. The debate was not 
well reported, but there is strong evi- 
dence that the amendment was in no 
way intended to weaken congressional 
prerogative. This view is reinforced by 
the notes of both Hamilton and Madison. 
Hamilton later wrote in the Federalist 
that the Executive normally had the 
power to embark on war, but in the 
United States this power was deliberately 
reserved for the legislature. There is ad- 
ditional evidence, supporting the conten- 
tion that the change in wording was de- 
signed to relieve Congress from the day- 
to-day responsibility for conducting war. 
The most expansive views that is sup- 
portable is that the wording would make 
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clear that the President had the author- 
ity to repel sudden attacks. 

In contrast to this evidence support- 
ing congressional preeminence in war- 
making authority, the Executive has only 
been given express authority to be the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. This is hardly a persuasive grant 
of broad authority in contrast to the 
specific grants conferred upon the Con- 
gress. A strict reading of that clause 
would make the President, as Hamilton 
termed it, the “first general and admiral 
of the Confederacy.” The President’s au- 
thority, however, has been considerably 
expanded by the interpretation of article 
II, sections 1 and 3, which give the Pres- 
ident executive power and require him 
tò take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. This has been construed to 
mean that the President has the power 
to enforce the laws of the United States 
by any means he finds necessary—In re 
Neagle, 135 U.S. 1—and in practice this 
has meant that he has the power to 
maintain internal order and repel sud- 
den attack. 

Analysis of this legislative history sug- 
gests that the framers neyer intended 
troops to be used outside the country 
without congressional consent. Since 
neither a standing army or navy was 
thought necessary by the framers any 
military venture would have by necessity 
required congressional authorization of 
the expedition by raising troops or call- 
ing up the militia. Even where troops 
were available for foreign deployment, 
the Executive came to the Congress dur- 
ing the Nation’s first 25 years under the 
Constitution. Despite this intent and 
early practice, rapid expansion of Pres- 
idential use of power abroad took place. 
The expansion began with the theory 
that the duties of the President included 
the power to protect U.S. citizens and 
property abroad. By the end of the 19th 
century, the power had expanded to the 
point where the executive power in- 
cluded a great variety of interests de- 
fined as foreign policy objectives. 

Concurrent with this development of 
foreign policy powers, the President was 
recognized to have the inherent power 
to conduct the national defense. Fore- 
most in the minds of those who recog- 
nized the importance of such powers was 
the fear of a territorial invasion. In the 
modern context, however, global con- 
frontation gave rise to the notion of 
linking the national interest to extra- 
territorial security interests. This re- 
cent expansion of power leads the power 
of the President into collision with the 
warmaking powers of the Congress. While 
it is well recognized that the President 
must still be left with the power to 
judge in the first interest whether a given 
event constitutes an imminent threat 
to our survival and demands a response 
which leaves no time to seek the Con- 
gress acquiescence in that decision. This 
limited discretion falls far short of the 
assumption that the President, because 
of his defensive powers, may act uni- 
laterally whenever the interest jeopard- 
ized is labeled as a “vital security inter- 
est.” The authority for the unilateral 
acts taken by the Presidents in the last 
20 years rest on questionable constitu- 
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tional grounds, and at minimum repre- 
sents policy which the Congress must 
seek to curtail. 

Early American history indicates that 
the result we have reached today was by 
no means inevitable. We have endowed 
increasing amounts of authority in the 
President yet this seems to be based in 
expediency rather than necessity. 

In the first 125 years of the Republic, 
there was genuine cooperation between 
the President and the Congress, often 
resulting in deference to the legislative 
will regarding the initiation of foreign 
conflicts. At one point Jefferson refused 
to permit the American naval command- 
ers to do more than disarm and release 
enemy ships guilty of attacks on the 
United States until he had received con- 
gressional approval for the First Bar- 
bary War. Congress took an active role 
in opposing executive action—Pierce in 
Cuba, Seward in Alaska, and Grant in 
Santo Domingo, and the Executive ac- 
quiesced. 

Between 1900 and 1945, close coopera- 
tion between the Executive and the Con- 
gress became the exception rather than 
the rule. The trend gained full momen- 
tum under Theodore Roosevelt. He acted 
unilaterally in South Ar-erica and in 
the Orient, when he sent several thou- 
sand troops to the Boxer Rebellion. 
Franklin Roosevelt continued the prac- 
tice of bypassing the Congress by ex- 
changing 50 destroyers for British bases 
in the Western Atlantic, by occupying 
Iceland and Greenland and by ordering 
the Navy to convoy ships carrying lend- 
lease supplies to Englar 1. 

We entered a period of almost total 
acquiescence by the Congress in the 
1950’s and 1960's. The broad blanket of 
national security interest provided the 
basis for a bipartisanship support which 
led us through the cold war. Formosa, 
Korea, Lebanon, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, and the initiation of the war 
in Southeast Asia were all Presidential 
decisions. 

Understandably, the shift to Presiden- 
tial hegemony in warmakirg authority 
did not occur without reason. The exec- 
utive branch proved to be institutionally 
superior to the Congress for conducting 
wars and even for initiating them. The 
Executive has the advantage of unity of 
office and purpose as well as the com- 
mand of a vast intelligence network. The 
Executive also has the ability to act 
quickly and in secret, two attributes not 
commonly associated with the Congress. 
This, however, is not to suggest that Con- 
gress should not stil: be the ultimate 
repository of warmaking powers. To the 
contrary if the framers had decided that 
expediency and secrecy were the pre- 
mium qualities in warmaking, they would 
have vested the power in the President. 
Instead they decided that warmaking 
must necessarily involve popular appro- 
val, and the power should lie with the 
Congress. We must not substitute ex- 
pediency for the wisdom of the framers 
in establishing their ideal of govern- 
ment. 

If Congress has not been adequate as 
the body to make warmaking decisions, 
then the institution must be changed to 
meet the need. Unfortunately history 
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shows that we have too easily cast off 
constitutional duties to the Executive, 
because of its institutional superiority. 
We must reform our institution so that 
it meets the demands of the times and 
enables us to implement the duties dele- 
gated to us under the Cons*itution. 

I believe that House Joint Resolution 
542 makes the necessary institutional 
changes so that Congress may once 
again, effectively and responsibly dis- 
charge its warmaking powers and duties. 
First, the bill will enable the Congress 
to have the ability to participate in war- 
making decisions. Under the reporting 
provisions of the bill, Congress will be 
provided with a steady flow of informa- 
tion about our foreign policy posture 
position abroad, especially as it related 
to potentially hostile activities. This will 
be an important factor in making sure 
that the Congress will not be confronted 
with a situation that is so well devel- 
oped that the events themselves have 
dictated future courses of action. Too 
often in the past Congress has been 
handed a fait accompli and given little 
choice but to approve and finance the 
action. I think the consultation provision 
and the broad reporting requirements 
will arm the Congress with the means to 
become a responsible partner in foreign 
policy. 

Beyond the reporting provisions which 
will give the Congress the ability to carry 
out its warmaking responsibilities, sec- 
tion 4 of House Joint Resolution 542 is 
the fulcrum which will give the Con- 
gress the legislative leverage to assert its 
warmaking authority. The bill not only 
provides a time limit on a President’s 
commitment of troops without prior con- 
gressional authorization, but it provides 
for the termination of such commitment 
by concurrent resolution passed by both 
Houses of Congress. This is at the heart 
of the bill and embraces a policy which 
I think accurately reflects the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution. Be- 
cause questions have been raised about 
its constitutionality, I would like to dis- 
cuss this mechanism in some detail. 

As the committee report notes, the 
use of a concurrent resolution to veto 
executive action has become a common 
legislative device in- the last 40 years. 
The report covers this aspect adequate- 
ly, and I would only point out that the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution, which pro- 
vided for termination of authority by 
concurrent resolution was passed with no 
debate over that particular provision, 
nor was there any question about its con- 
stitutionality when it was signed into law 
by President Johnson. 

I think the theoretical basis for this 
procedure is well-founded and based in 
the Constitution. The Constitution 
grants to the Congress warmaking pow- 
ers, and under recognized constitutional 
precedent, the Congress may delegate au- 
thority with which it has been vested. 
Congress may also retract that which it 
delegates; this is the legal justification 
for the disapproval of reorganization 
plans by simple resolution. House Joint 
Resolution 542 makes such a provision 
grant of authority by giving the Presi- 
dent the power to commit troops abroad 
without prior consent of Congress. He 
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does so, however, under the condition 
that Congress may retract that authority 
by majority vote of both Houses. This 
does not run counter to article 1, sec- 
tion 7, because Congress has simply del- 
egated power in advance and since they 
are the source of that power, the moment 
the power is terminated by concurrence 
of both Houses, the President’s provi- 
sional authority has been terminated. 
The essence of this argument is sup- 
ported by Harvard’s well-known consti- 
tutional law expert, Paul Freund. I wrote 
him a letter requesting his opinion of 
the constitutionality of section 4(c) and 
I am enclosing the text of his reply at 
this point in the RECORD: 

JUNE 12, 1973. 
Hon. PIERRE S. pu PONT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DU PoNnT; I am glad to 
respond to your letter of June 1, inviting an 
expression of my views on the validity of sec- 
tion 4(c) of H.J. Res. 542, providing that a 
concurrent resolution of both Houses of 
Congress may require the President to dis- 
engage military forces from action outside 
the territory and territorial waters and air- 
space of the United States, where the com- 
mitment of armed forces was made without 
prior authorization of Congress. 

During the past thirty-five years Acts of 
Congress have not infrequently provided that 
in administering the Act operative legal ef- 
fect is to be given to a concurrent resolution 
or to the action of one House. This practice 
has brought forth discussion in and out of 
Congress on the constitutional aspects of the 
subject. A survey of pertinent legislation 
and commentary as of 1953, is contained in 
Ginnane, “The Control of Federal Adminis- 
tration by Congressional Resolutions and 
Committees,” 66 Harv. L. Rev. 569 (1953). 

The present question, however, lies in a 
narrow compass. It is well to indicate that 
it does not involve the situations listed be- 
low, each of which raises distinct questions: 

1. Disapproval of executive action by one 
House, or by a Committee or other agency. 

2. Disapproval by concurrent resolution of 
executive action in a matter over which the 
President has paramount constitutional 
power—e.g., the appointment of executive or 
military officers. 

3. Disapproval by concurrent resolution of 
executive action in a matter committed by 
Act of Congress to the executive—e.g., the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 and its successors, 

4. Termination of statutory authority by 
concurrent resolution. See Robert H. Jackson, 
“A Presidential Legal Opinion,” 66 Harv. L. 
Rev. 1353 (19563). 

The present question arises in a field where 
the legislative and the executive branch each 
has its constitutional responsibilities, the 
Congress (by ordinary legislation) to declare 
war, the President to act as Commander in 
Chief. The President, it may be premised, 
has emergency powers to protect American 
interests abroad by commitment of armed 
forces, but the plenary power to engage in 
continuing hostilities is vested in Congress. 
Congress may authorize the continuance of 
the Presidential action through ordinary 
legislation. If, on the other hand, Congress 
is unwilling to prolong the emergency action 
into a state of war it may assert its authority 
for that purpose. The most appropriate me- 
dium for such assertion by Congress is a con- 
current resolution. In this way it makes 
clear that one crucial element in the law- 
making process necessary for the making of 
war is lacking—the approval of Congress. 

My conclusion is that, on the substantive 
premises of the bill, the provision respecting 
a concurrent resolution is a valid and appro- 
priate measure, and does not raise constitu- 
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tional issues of the kind mooted in connec- 
tion with other categories of legislation. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. FREUND. 


The concurrent resolution mechanism 
is also supported by logical analysis of 
the legislative process. For example, if 
the President were faced with a situation 
where no emergency existed and he came 
to the Congress for authorization this 
would comport with the intention of the 
Constitution. The Congress would pro- 
ceed to consider either a declaration of 
war or antecedent authorization for use 
of Armed Forces abroad. Under the nor- 
mal process the majority of one House 
could block the authorization and the 
President would lack the authority under 
the Constitution to proceed unless some 
extraordinary national security issue 
were at stake. Yet if the President de- 
cides to act unilaterally, under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, the Congress would 
have to vote by majority of both Houses 
to require disengagements. The oppo- 
nents to section 4(c) then would argue 
that the Congress would have to vote by 
two-thirds if the President decided to 
veto the measure. The result is logically 
inconsistent. What it boils down to is that 
if the President goes to the Congress as 
he was supposed to under the Constitu- 
tion a simple majority of one House can 
defeat his actions. Yet if the President 
acts unilaterally, without prior consent 
from Congress, in a manner not expressly 
recognized in the Constitution, but ac- 
cepted as an extraordinary power, then 
the House must vote by two-thirds in 
each House to terminate his actions. This 
is an unreasonable obstacle to congres- 
sional assertion of power. It also would 
encourage the President to act first, be- 
cause it takes far more opposition in 
Congress to defeat his actions. 

The concurrent resolution is fully con- 
sistent with the design of the framers. 
Since war powers were expressly given 
to the Congress, logically all war power 
must flow from Congress. The President's 
authority then must be delegated by the 
Congress. Once the majority of both 
Houses withdraw that delegation of au- 
thority, his provisional authority has 
expired and he must accede to the will of 
Congress. 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. DU 
Pont), yield? 

Mr. pu PONT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, may I 
ask, does the gentleman believe that if 
the Congress passes a concurrent resolu- 
tion under section 4(c) calling for the 
ceasing of hostilities, that resolution has 
the force and effect of law binding upon 
the President? 

Mr. pu PONT. Yes, sir, I do, because 
we have the warmaking power to start 
with, and we are carving out of that an 
exception and we are giving the Presi- 
dent the right to conduct warmaking 
operations until such time as the two 
Tiouses by a simple majority agree we 
snould not do it. s 

Mr. DENNIS. If the gentleman will 
yield briefiy, I would like to point out to 
him that Professor Corwin, in discussing 
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article I, section 7, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution which says every order, resolu- 
tion, or vote in which the concurrence of 
the Senate and the House may be neces- 
sary shall be presented to the President, 
he states that means every resolution or 
order which is to have the force of law. 
“Necessary” here, he says, means neces- 
sary if a resolution is to have the force 
of law. A concurrent resolution is merely 
for a housekeeping matter for the Con- 
gress. The gentleman says this resolution 
has the force of law. 

Mr. pu PONT. I do not believe when 
the Congress is carving out an exception 
that that rule applies. I would cite a let- 
ter I have which I will make a part of 
the Recorp from Professor Freund of the 
Department of Constitutional Law at 
Harvard University, which states in re- 
sponse to a specific question about 4C: 

My conclusion is that, on the substantive 
premises of the bill, the provision respecting 
a concurrent resolution is a valid and appro- 
priate measure, and does not raise constitu- 
tional issues of the kind mooted in connec- 
tion with other categories of legislation. 


So, in conclusion, I believe it is consti- 
tutional to have a delegation of power 
to the President taken back by a simple 
concurrent resolution, and I believe that 
is the heart of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pu PONT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man suggests that a delegation of power 
by the Congress can be rescinded by a 
concurrent resolution. The gentleman 
from Illinois also talked about delega- 
tion of power by the Congress to the 
President. However, I thought that what 
we are talking about is the constitutional 
authority of the President as Commander 
in Chief to commit troops overseas. Is 
the gentleman contending that the Pres- 
ident has this power only because Con- 
gress in some way delegated it to him? 

Mr. pv PONT. I do not know of any- 
thing in the Constitution that talks about 
the power of the President to commit 
troops overseas. ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No one sug- 
gest the Constitution spells that out in 
one way or another. The gentleman is 
not answering my question. I am asking 
if he is suggesting the President’s au- 
thority, and his decision to commit troops 
overseas, is unconstitutional unless the 
Congress specifically delegates that 
power to him, or specifically authorizes 
that use of troops before he makes the 
decision? 

Mr. pu PONT. No. I am saying when 
the President commits troops or com- 
mits the Nation to a course of war he 
has an obligation to get congressional 
approval for that course. I think the 
Constitution is pretty clear on that. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 542 and am 
proud to be a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion which provides that the United 
States not be taken into any future war 
except a purely defensive action for a 
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limited period of time unless the war has 
been declared by Congress. 

I do not think that we should permit 
our Nation to be engaged in another 
war unless the war has a sufficient degree 
of public support to cause Congress, in 
its collective judgment, to vote a declara- 
tion of war. In my opinion, the President 
should not be permitted to conduct a 
future war at his own discretion. Con- 
gress should specify and assert its proper 
constitutional responsibility to share in 
committing our nation to war. 

I believe that this procedure is in line 
with the Constitution which empowers 
Congress to declare war and empowers 
the President to respond to sudden at- 
tacks and to conduct the war once it has 
been declared. 

Mr. BELL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WHALEN). 

Mr. WHALEN. Madam Chairman, 
many times throughout the history of 
our country American troops have been 
committed to combat without the formal 
approval of the U.S. Congress. Indeed, 
after World War II U.S. troops have been 
involved in two major conflicts without 
any formal declaration of war. It seems 
to me, therefore, that one of the impor- 
tant problems confronting the Congress 
as we enter this post-Vietnam era is +o 
enact war powers legislation which would 
accomplish two things: 

First, as suggested by the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) we need a vehicle which would 
redress the imbalance in the warmaking 
power. At the present time, without a 
declaration of war, the President has 
taken this opportunity of committing 
American troops without the possibility 
of congressional rejoinder. 

Congress, of course, has seen fit not 
to use its appropriation powers in re- 
sponse, at least, up until today. 

Second, we need a bill which would 
give to the Congress an opportunity to 
express its views on the important ques- 
tion of war or peace, life and death of 
American servicemen. 

I think that che measure which was 
brought out by the subcommittee headed 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) goes a long way toward meet- 
ing these objectives. I, therefore, would 
like to add my compliments to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) and 
to the members of the gentleman’s sub- 
committee for the very fine work that 
they have done. 

I do believe, however, that the measure 
which is before us is defective. Its prin- 
cipal defect, insofar as I am concerned, 
is found in section 4(b). Section 4(b), as 
has already been discussed, permits the 
Congress by inaction to arrive at a major 
policy decision regarding the most sig- 
nificant matter confronting the U.S. 
Congress—the question of war or peace. 
I think that is wrong. 

I think it is wrong for three reasons: 
First, as written section 4(b) perpetuates 
an imbalance in the warmaking power. 
It merely shifts shoes from one foot to 
the other, from the President to the 
Congress. 

Second, it perpetuates the tendency on 
the part of Congress to abdicate its re- 
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sponsibilities in dealing directly with the 
major issues confronting our country. 

And, third, it may deny to the Mem- 
bers of Congress the opportunity to voice 
their views on this major question of war 
or peace, life and death of American 
servicemen. 

In the light of this deficiency, there- 
fore, I intend at the appropriate time 
this Wednesday to offer an amendment 
to section 4(b). 

Madam Chairman, I would like to read 
this amendment for the record, so that 
the Members of the House will have an 
opportunity to review it in the days 
ahead. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Within 120 calendar days after a report 
is submitted or is required to be submitted 
by the President pursuant to section 3, the 
Congress by a declaration of war or by the 
passage within such period of a resolution 
appropriate to the purpose, shall either ap- 
prove, ratify, confirm and authorize the con- 
tinuation of the action taken by the Pres- 
ident and reported to the Congress, or shall 
disapprove, in which case the President shall 
terminate any commitment and remove any 
enlargement of the United States armed 
forces with respect to which such report was 
submitted. 


Madam Chairman, I feel that this 
amendment, if adopted, will do two 
things. First, it will provide balance to 
the warmaking powers. It will assure 
equality between the President and the 
Congress. Second, it will give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to voice its opin- 
ion, to express its views—one way or an- 
other—with respect to the question of 
war or peace. 

I therefore hope that this amendment 
will be adopted at the appropriate time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio for his statement, 
and to ask the gentleman if the gentle- 
man is not fearful that proponents of 
this measure may not feel that inaction 
by Congress is a key to what they con- 
sider a way of bringing balance? 

I would guess there has been inaction, 
and inaction characterizes Congress in a 
number of areas, that it is felt that the 
only way to reverse national policy is 
by having something happen if Congress 
does not act. That is the thing that 
makes me fearful of the prospect for suc- 
cess of what the gentleman from Ohio is 
arguing. If the effort is to underline the 
necessity of Congress to face up to its 
own responsibility, how could we be 
against it? But if it refuses to face up to 
its responsibilities, to say they approve 
or disapprove, then we get a change by 
the passage of time. There is an impor- 
tant principle involved, recognizing that 
it is an issue the Congress is reckoning 
with. 

Mr. WHALEN. I would agree with the 
gentleman that if the present language 
is retained in section 4(b), it would, in 
my opinion at least, mean that Congress 
is not facing up to its responsibilities. 
We hear a great deal of talk these days 
about Congress reasserting itself. Cer- 
tainly I think we are just going from 
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one extreme to the other. What I seek to 
do through this amendment is to pro- 
vide balance. 

Mr. pu PONT. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment if both Houses acted to 
either approve or disapprove, it is very 
clear what would happen. What would 
the gentleman’s opinion be if one House 
passed a resolution of approval and the 
other House either defeated that resolu- 
tion or passed a resolution the other 
way? Would the President then be able 
to carry on, or would he have to with- 
draw? 

Mr. WHALEN. I am afraid I am un- 
able to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion at this time. I have studied this 
question in considerable depth, and I 
get different sets of answers. One might 
equate it with a declaration of war, 
where failure to declare war in one 
House would mean that there is no war 
declaration. On the other hand, I have 
received advice that it is necessary that 
both Houses must agree. 

Let me say this. I intend to research 
this further, and at the time the amend- 
ment is introduced, I would hope to have 
a more specific answer. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Madam Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman is using 
the word “resolution.” Does that mean 
a- concurrent resolution ora joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. WHALEN. I use the word “‘resolu- 
tion” advisedly. This may be either a 
joint resolution or a concurrent resolu- 
tion, to be decided at the time that such 
report is submitted to Congress. Specific- 
ally, then it could be either a joint or a 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If section 4(c) remains 
in the bill, as I trust it would, this pro- 
vides for termination of hostilities by 
concurrent resolution. Then would not 
the presumption be that the reference to 
the resolution in the preceding subpara- 
graph would also have the same 
meaning? 

Mr. WHALEN. I do not think so. The 
resolution is intentionally flexible. It 
gives to the appropriate committees the 
opportunity to handle it either in terms 
of a concurrent resolution or a joint res- 
olution, whichever they see fit. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It seems to me the lack 
of precision leaves the status of war au~- 
thority, therefore, too much up in the 


air. 

Mr. BIESTER. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. I should like to ask a 
question concerning the gentleman's pro- 
posed amendment. In the event that both 
Houses took action by a majority, would 
that bind the President, even though he 
might disagree with it? In other words, 
would it be subject to a veto in which 
both Houses would have to marshal a 
two-thirds majority, to restrain the 
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President from continuing the action he 
initiated? 

Mr. WHALEN. If it were a concurrent 
resolution, it would be, in my opinion, 
that it would bind the President. It would 
not be subject to a veto. If it were a joint 
resolution, it would, of course be either 
accepted or rejected by the President. 

Mr. BIESTER. Is it the intent of the 
gentleman in proposing the amendment 
that the language ‘resolution’ means a 
concurrent resolution? In other words, 
does the gentleman intend by this 
amendment to make limitation possible 
by majority rule of the Congress or by a 
two-thirds vote? 

Mr. WHALEN. I have responded to the 
gentleman from Illinois that this would 
be decided at the time the report required 
by Section 3 was submitted to the Con- 
gress. This would be determined by the 
appropriate committees as to whether it 
would be a concurrent resolution or a 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BIESTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

Mr. FASCELL. Madam Chairman, we 
have several choices. One which has 
been suggested is to do nothing. I find 
that suggestion very difficult to live with. 
I think all Members of Congress find it 
extremely difficult to live with, too. The 
Congress in recent years has three times 
by action decided we ought to do some- 
thing and has previously adopted three 
resolutions. 

This debate is not a new one. It has 
been raised for a long time. I can remem- 
ber many campaigns, as other Members 
can also, in the last 18 years in which the 
principal issue or a major issue was the 
fact that the President had exceeded his 
authority and had involved the Amer- 
ican people in warfare. I do not need to 
itemize those for the Members, whether 
it was Korea, Vietnam, or some other 
action. 

So Congress has been concerned and, 
one way or another, we want to speak and 
say something. We can debate the con- 
stitutional issues, and we should—what it 
means for the Congress to declare war 
and what the powers of the President are 
as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. By the way, I have been very curi- 
ous about whether he is Commander in 
Chief of the Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I will leave that ques- 
tion for another time. 

But the Constitution is really quite ex- 
plicit that the President is Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. 

Madam Chairman, over 160 times, for 
one reason or another, the manpower of 
this country has been committed to war. 
This has occurred because of, in spite of, 
or without regard to the gray area that 
exists between the constitutional respon- 
sibilities and prerogatives of Congress 
declaring war and the Executive acting 
in his own capacity as Commander in 
Chief. 

It has been suggested that we do not 
need to take the kind of action proposed 
in this resolution because we have the 
power of the purse and therefore we 
could stop the President. I humbly sub- 
mit to the Members that is impossible. 
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Unless we bring down the entire Govern- 
ment there is no way by stopping any 
current appropriation that we can do 
that, or to go back and pick up past ap- 
propriations which the President has the 
power to spend. If the President claims 
he is exercising his right under the Con- 
stitution and spends the money, we have 
no choice. We may have a clear-cut, 
beautiful issue and we would be pre- 
sented with the question whether we 
want to impeach our Chief Executive; 
but we do not stop the war that way and 
we do not stop expenditures. If the Chief 
Executive claims or exercises the power 
as the Commander in Chief without a 
declaration of war by the Congress to 
push the button on the atom bomb, the 
fact that we cut off his money will not 
stop him from pushing the button, Fur- 
thermore the issue would be moot. 

Another choice we have is that we can 
adopt the pending resolution, as contro- 
versial as it may be in the minds of some. 
The constitutional questions are impor- 
tant and should be debated although it 
seems to me the committee has made it 
quite clear in its reiteration of the well 
recognized principle of law that no con- 
gressional act can modify the Consti- 
tution. What is important is the fact 
that the Congress speaks on the issue of 
war and peace by the determination re- 
flected in the pending resolution. 

However, let us assume for a moment 
the pending resolution is unconstitu- 
tional because it is a denial or a mitiga- 
tion or in some way attempts to modify 
the power of the President under the 
Constitution—of course we cannot do 
that. The President has certain powers 
under the Constitution. If he claims and 
exercises his right under the Constitution. 
contrary to the intent of this bill, he has 
to do it in the face of the expressed in- 
tent and will of the Congress of the 
United States. He can do it; he can dis- 
regard the will of Congress but he will 
have to swallow very hard to do it. Some 
people allege Presidents have been disre- 
garding the expressed will and intent of 
the people either as expressed by the 
people themselves or by their Represent- 
atives in the Congress, so we would not 
be faced with a new issue but at least for 
the first time this resolution would have 
on the statute books the expressed will 
of Congress. 

I want to get to the third alternative 
which has been recommended today. It 
has been suggested that the Congress 
should act affirmatively, and the way we 
do that is to amend 4(b) of the pending 
resolution. The truth of the matter is if 
we examine that proposition very care- 
fully and amend section 4(b) of this 
resolution, we would be doing nothing but 
reiterating the powers which Congress 
already has. The issue would be more 
clearly presented by an amendment to 
repeal section 4(b) or to vote against the 
bill. 

Because the truth of the matter is, if 
the Congress can act any time it wants 
to anyway, and we amend section 4(b) 
to eliminate the 120 day requirement and 
state that there must be an affirmative 
vote of the Congress, we are saying that 
we do not want to vote on the issue now, 
but wait until sometime in the future, 
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then we will vote. Of course, we have 
that right anyway. 

So, what do we say if we amend 4(b) 
as suggested? Answer: Nothing. 

A vote for this resolution is a vote for 
specific congressional action now. 

The time to act affirmatively is now on 
this resolution. We are saying in a very 
limited and careful way that Congress 
wants to be consulted at the very begin- 
ning if it is at all possible; then we would 
expect the President to terminate under 
those very limited conditions set forth in 
the resolution unless the Congress again 
positively acts again. 

So under the pending resolution Con- 
gress would be required to act twice. 

That is an affirmative action now, not 
only some affirmative action in the fu- 
ture. This resolution does not tie the right 
of the Congress to act affirmatively again 
if it so desires by a very simple priority 
procedure whereby any single member 
can offer a resolution that must come to 
the floor. 

It seems to me that we have given Con- 
gress two opportunities instead of one 
to act on the matter. So I say that what 
is involved here is primarily the principle 
of the Congress stating right now in this 
resolution how it feels on future com- 
mitments of U.S. forces by the President. 

We have been struggling with this is- 
sue a long time. This committee has 
worked very hard over many years. I 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
Mr. Zastockr from Wisconsin and the 
members of his subcommittee who to- 
gether with the chairman of the full 
committee the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Dr. Morcan) 
brought this bill to the floor of the House 
on four occasions. 

Madam Chairman, as a cosponsor, I 
rise in strong support of House Joint 
Resolution 542, the War Powers Resolu- 
tion of 1973. Again I reiterate that the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Policy and Scientific De- 
velopments, Congressman ZABLOCKI, is to 
be commended for his leadership and 
pezrseverence in pursuing this vital legis- 
lation. 

The need for legislation to clarify the 
respective responsibilities of the Congress 
and the President under the Constitu- 
tion to initiate, to conduct, and to con- 
clude armed hostilities with other na- 
tions became clear to me in May of 1970 
when U.S. Armed Forces were committed 
to combat in Cambodia without prior 
congressional consultation or authoriza- 
tion. In response to the clear need for 
an affirmative statement of the congres- 
sional responsibility in committing U.S. 
combat forces I had drafted a bill, H.R. 
17598, which I introduced on May 13, 
1970. I hoped that this proposal would 
serve as a vehicle for a reappraisal of the 
war powers issue and a catalyst for a dis- 
cussion of the vital constitutional issue 
involved, 

Chairman ZasLocKI concurred with the 
critical need for a review of the respec- 
tive congressional and executive powers 
and held extensive hearings during the 
summer of 1970. Out of those hearings 
came the first war powers resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 1355. 

The 1970 resolution reaffirmed the con- 
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stitutional right of Congress to declare 
war and stated the sense of Congress 
that the President should consult with 
Congress “whenever feasible’ before 
sending U.S. troops into conflict. The 
proposal also directed the President to 
report to Congress whenever he com- 
mitted troops into combat, sent combat- 
ready troops into foreign territory or en- 
larged the number of U.S. troops in an- 
other nation “without specific prior au- 
thorization by Congress.” 

The House passed the resolution by 
an overwhelming majority in November 
of that year, but the Senate failed to act. 

In 1971 the chairman reintroduced the 
War Powers Resolution and I was pleased 
to join as a cosponsor again. The new 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 1, de- 
leted the phrase “whenever feasible,” and 
declared it the “sense of Congress that 
the President should seek appropriate 
consultations with Congress before in- 
volving” U.S. forces in armed conflict. 
The resolution passed the House again, 
by voice vote. 

Legislation passed by the Senate last 
year differed markedly from the resolu- 
tion adopted twice by the House. Efforts 
in conference to resolve the major dif- 
ferences between the two proposals were 
unsuccessful, and the issue was left un- 
resolved. 

The resolution we are considering to- 
day is by far the best proposal submitted 
to this House for our consideration. It is 
well balanced and achieves, I believe, the 
objective we have all sought—namely, to 
define the relationship within which the 
Chief Executive and the Congress could 
separately and collectively exercise their 
respective constitutional responsibilities 
and preserve the peace and security of 
the Nation. 

In addition, I believe it represents a 
significantly less rigid position vis a vis 
the Senate proposal, and its approval 
may make possible enactment of effective 
legislation. It is imperative that this be 
done. 

A key to the pending resolution is the 
provision for prior and ongoing consul- 
tation by the President with the leader- 
ship and appropriate committees of the 
Congress. This is of course essential. 
There is, in my judgment, no matter of 
such a sensitive nature that it could not 
be entrusted to Members of the Congress. 
And we must have the benefit of full 
knowledge if we are to exercise our role 
in the most responsible way. 

I have urged throughout our commit- 
tee’s consideration that the strongest 
possible provision be made requiring 
consultation. It serves a twofold pur- 
pose. Not only do we have the benefit of 
all the facts, but I believe, we as Mem- 
bers of Congress could make a significant 
contribution to the Executive's judgment. 

The resolution clearly recognizes, as it 
must, that in some instances military ac- 
tion absent a declaration of war may be 
taken. In any such instance involving 
the commitment of U.S. forces to hostili- 
ties outside of the United States, com- 
mitment of combat-equipped forces to 
any foreign nation, or the substantial 
enlargement of combat-equipped U.S. 
Forces already in a foreign nation, the 
President is required to submit within 72 
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hours to both Houses a written report 
clearly setting forth the circumstances 
necessitating his action, the authority 
under which he took that action, and the 
anticipated scope and cost of the action. 

Unlike the legislation passed last year 
by the Senate and reported again this 
year by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, House Joint Resolution 542 does not 
seek to define those kinds of action which 
can be taken absent a declaration of 
war. To do so, in my mind, would further 
expand the President’s authority as Com- 
mander in Chief. Under the House pro- 
posal, it is up to the President to justify 
his action and cite the statutory or con- 
stitutional authority under which he 
acted. To specifically define his authority 
as S. 440 seeks to do, would give the 
President statutory authority he does not 
now have. House Joint Resolution 542 
avoids this, and in addition specifically 
states that the proposal does not add to 
any existing powers of the President. 

A significant change in House Joint 
Resolution 542, not included in proposals 
considered by the House previously, 
would terminate within 120 days author- 
ity for the continued commitment of 
U.S. Forces unless the Congress takes 
specific action to declare war or author- 
ize the continued use of the Armed 
Forces. 

The other body has proposed that 
emergency authority exercised by the 
President shall terminate within 30 days 
unless the Congress acts to authorize its 
continuation. 

I have argued that such a requirement 
would place the Congress in the position 
of ratifying, in a pro forma manner, ac- 


tion taken by the President. A call by 
the President to protect the national 


security, and “rally round the flag,” 
would build strong sentiment and emo- 
tion that I can scarcely imagine that the 
Congress would not quickly act to au- 
thorize action. 

On the other hand, I believe that a 
120-day period may be a sufficiently 
lengthy time to allow emotions to sub- 
side and to permit a careful study of all 
facts in proper perspective. The Con- 
gress and the country could then be 
able to make a rational decision on 
whether the impending action warrants 
the continued commitment of the U.S. 
forces. 

It is important that there be some 
boundary of the discretionary authority 
which the President must have. I think 
the proposal embodied in House Joint 
Resolution 542 meets the objections of 
emotional ratification, and provides that 
boundary. 

This bill’s applicability to the ongoing 
conflict in Southeast Asia is vital. It is 
because of our military involvement 
there, and the extremely broad interpre- 
tation of Presidential “Commander in 
Chief” powers to continue and expand 
that involvement, that has led to this 
debate and all those that have preceded 
it. 

The House has again today reiterated 
its opposition to further military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, and the 
bombing of Cambodia and Laos. Despite 
the “end” of the Vietnam war, the 
signing of two peace agreements, and 
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the clear message of the people and 
the Congress, however, the President 
continues the bombing, with no author- 
ity. The administration has made it 
clear that regardless of whether the 
Congress denies funding for the bomb- 
ing, funds will be made available. 

It is such a situation we must guard 
against. We must never again let our 
country go to war, piece by piece, as we 
have done in Southeast Asia. 

The responsibility belongs in the Con- 
gress to insure against that possibility. 
The responsibility, under the Constitu- 
tion, of committing U.S. troops to armed 
conflict is one shared by the legislative 
and executive branches of Government. 
The balance between the two branches 
has swung heavily to the executive and 
we must act now to restore it. 

I urge your strong support of House 
Joint Resolution 542. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Madam Chairman, 
running through the course of this de- 
bate has been the recurring theme that 
Congress ought act to affirm and fulfill 
its constitutional responsibilities in the 
event of military action initiated by the 
President. In the face of a presidential 
emergency action, Congress should 
stand up and speak out in approval or 
disapproval, 

I find it very hard to understand, 
therefore, why it would not be a good 
idea to not only require the reporting 
and the consultation as this bill will do, 
by the President with the Congress but 
also to mandate action by the Congress 
itself, as the amendment which will be 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
WHALEN), and a similar amendment 
offered by me in the committee would do. 

Congress has a responsibility under 
the Constitution, and a responsibility to 
the American people to take definite, 
positive action in such a situation. Yes, 
this our prerogative, and Congress must 
act in response to the Presidential action; 
up or down; yea or nay. 

This is positive action, and I would 
submit it is preferable action to the 
provision of the present bill in section 
4(b), which would simply say that if 
Congress does nothing at all, a major 
policy decision is made thereby. 

There has been reference made to the 
requirements of section 5 in this reso- 
lution as to what shall be required and 
in case a resolution is presented on this 
subject. May I refer to the language of 
the bill, section 5(a) : 

Src. 5. (a) Any resolution or bill introduced 
pursuant to section 4(b) at least forty-five 
days before the expiration of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-day period specified in said 
section shall be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and one such resolution or bill shall 
be reported out by such committee, together 
with its recommendations, not later than 
thirty days before the expiration of the 
one hundred and twenty-day period specified 
in said section. 


There may be 50 differing resolutions 
offered. The bill says that they shall be 


referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House and to the Commit- 
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tee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
and that one such resolution or bill shall 
be reported out by such committee. Who 
shall decide what resolution or bill shall 
be reported out by the committee, of the 
many which may be offered? Who shall 
determine that the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the other 
body will bring the same kind of resolu- 
tion as the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs might? They might be 
entirely opposite resolutions. 

How can we be sure that we will not 
get into a confused state by the differ- 
ing actions of these committees in the 
two bodies, so that we shall end up with 
the 120 days expired and no action taken 
by the Congress, so the President would 
be forced to withdraw the troops, al- 
though it might be not in the national 
interest to do so? 

I would suggest that as written this 
joint resolution in this and other re- 
spects is a defective resolution. 

I would further suggest in my own 
humble opinion it is not very easy to 
spell out the war powers of the President 
or what they may or may not be except 
by amendment to the Constitution, 
which this body and the people together 
could do if we saw fit to do it and could 
agree on the spelling out of the powers. 

I would agree that we could cut the 
money off, as others have suggested, to 
stop an action. I would say to my friend 
from Florida that nothing would pre- 
clude the President from pushing the 
button on the 119th day under this 
measure, if he proposed to push the but- 
ton for a nuclear holocaust, God forbid. 

I would say, however, Madam Chair- 
man, we have the opportunity to make 
this joint resolution a better joint reso- 
lution. We have the opportunity to make 
it one which will mandate the Congress 
to act, not to evade action or legislate 
by inaction. 

Mr. KEMP. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I agree with the gentleman’s 
statement that it is difficult to rigidly 
define those areas constitutionally in 
which the Commander in Chief is going 
to be allowed to be Commander in Chief. 

My question is, would it not perhaps 
preclude the possibility of successful 
quiet diplomacy if in fact this is brought 
to a vote in the Congress within 120 days, 
on an issue that might very well be re- 
solved, as I say, through quiet diplomacy; 
that is, the visit by the President to the 
6th Fleet at the time of the Soviet- 
backed Syrian invasion of Jordan a few 
years ago? 

Are not some of the successes of this 
administration and previous administra- 
tions in international affairs better han- 
dled at a quiet level, rather than exacer- 
bated by bringing them to a head? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would say to my 
friend that I would assume when the 
President commits American forces to 
some kind of combat situation that the 
situation is somewhat exacerbated al- 
ready, and it would hardly seem an ap- 
propriate time for quiet diplomacy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding additional time. 

Is my friend from New York suggest- 
ing that he thinks the present section 
4(b) is a better provision than that we 
would offer? 

Mr. KEMP. I have not made up my 
mind. That is what I stated. I am listen- 
ing to the debate. 

There is a very definite influence of the 
6th Fleet or the 7th Fleet. Incidentally, it 
did not bring about a war in the Mid- 
east. It was one of those areas in which 
the President made a_ successful 
maneuver. 

Once a President either activates or 
visits the 6th Fleet or the 7th Fleet, in the 
Formosa Straits, he has taken, at least 
as I understand it, some type of action 
which might prevent war or bring on 
war. But it has been successful in many 
instances. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. May I say to my 
friend that the chances are very great in 
many instances this could be handled 
within the 120 days. Congress would have 
120 days to act up or down. 

I would also say that the President 
might, by quiet diplomacy, convince the 
Congress of the rightness of his cause, to 
give him approval of his action. 

That is provided for in the amendment 
which permits approval as well as dis- 
approval. I would hope that would be the 
case in such instances. I would further 
note the language of the Whalen-Bu- 
chanan amendment provides for the ac- 
tion it mandates either by declaration of 
war or the passage of a resolution appro- 
priate for the purpose. Again, this could 
be a resolution specifically approving a 
specific and limited action by the Presi- 
dent or such broader approval or disap- 
proval the Congress might in its wisdom 
grant. Congress would be free to act ac- 
cording to its best judgment, but would be 
required to take definite action on what 
would surely be an issue of the first prior- 
ity in an area in which in my judgment 
the Constitution itself mandates the 
Congress to assume responsibility and 
exercise authority. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. But the provisions in 
section 4(b) and 4(c) do not preclude 
the Congress from giving similar ap- 
proval in an expeditious manner, ap- 
proving the President’s commitment of 
troops or whatever action he has taken. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned that for the sake 
of legislative history. 

I would say what we seek to do is to 
mandate action by the Congress. I think 
this is what the American people want 
of us, that we act and not fail to act, 
that we accept our responsibility and not 
evade it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Madam Chairman, I 
rise to ask first a few questions. 

I would like to know how the bill would 
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have been interpreted in a situation 
which is not at all a modern day situa- 
tion and perhaps is one from which we 
may extract the heat of passion today. I 
shall pose the question to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZaBLock1) rather 
in the nature of a hypothetical question 
than in the nature of an historic fact, 
because the historic facts may be some- 
what in dispute. 

Madam Chairman, in 1914 the United 
States was engaged in certain difficulties 
with Mexico. Several U.S. sailors were ar- 
rested in Tampico. At that time Vittori- 
ano Huerta was the rather dictatorial 
President of Mexico, and there was a rev- 
olution going on in that country. We had 
originally given him clandestine support 
but we had gotten tired of him—he was 
pretty dictatorial—and we were more or 
less favorable to Carranza. 

So on April 14 certain U.S. troops 
seized the Port of Vera Cruz in order to 
prevent a German .merchantman from 
bringing arms to Huerta. 

Madam Chairman, would that in the 
gentleman from Wisconsin’s opinion, be 
one of the acts referred to in section 3(1) 
on page 2, that is “committing the U.S. 
Armed Forces to hostilities outside the 
territory of the United States, its posses- 
sions and territories”? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI., Yes, it would. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Then, had that oc- 
curred, the procedures involved in the 
remainder of section 3, that is, the Presi- 
dent’s requirement to give 72 hours’ no- 
tice to the Speaker and other authorities 
and to give the circumstances and the 
constitutional and legislative provisions 
under which the authority existed, would 
have had to be carried out, I assume. 
And then congressional action would be 
provided under section 4. 

Madam Chairman, the thing that 
troubles me is the language under sec- 
tion 8(c) providing that nothing in this 
act “shall be construed as granting any 
authority to the President with respect 
to the commitment of U.S. Armed Forces 
to hostilities or to the territory, airspace, 
or waters of a foreign nation.” 

It would seem to me that the applica- 
tion of section 8 of the act would recog- 
nize that President Wilson’s act was il- 
legal in the first place. 

Now, is the gentleman saying that be- 
cause of the provisions of section 3, he 
is acting legally until he is called on to 
remove the troops, although he would 
have been acting illegally, as I read the 
language under section 8(c) ? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, 
the reason for section 8(c) is to make 
clear that the resolution does not add 
any additional powers to the Executive. 
I should add that resolution does not de- 
tract any power from the President 
when he acts under the Constitution as 
Commander in Chief. 

In the specific casc of President Wil- 
son, to which the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT) refers, President Wilson 
requested authority to use the Armed 
Forces 2 days before they were actually 
landed, and Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution giving him such authority the day 
after they landed. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. But do I not recall 
that Admiral Mayo, commander of the 
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American Fleet, when the sailors were ar- 
rested in Tampico, issued an ultimatum 
to the Mexican Government of Huerta 
that they give a salute to the American 
flag or else action would be taken? 

There was not any authority for that 
at the time, was there? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The President or- 
dered the fleet to move, but, as I under- 
stand it, he then came to the Congress to 
ask permission to act. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Under this act, 
could the President act first and then re- 
port immediately afterward? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man 1 additional minute. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Could the President 
have acted without prior authority so 
long as within 72 hours he reported it 
to the Congress in a situation of the type 
I have described? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes, but the resolu- 
tion does not add to the President’s 
power. And under 4(b) the President 
could continue the commitment for 120 
days unless Congress took positive action 
approving or disapproving. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Since my time is 
very short, I would say if that be true, 
then I think this act purports to expand 
the President's constitutional authority 
and give him authority to act, at least 
during that 120 days, far beyond the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

The best discussion of the President’s 
authority I think is in Hamilton’s Fed- 
eralist paper 69 wherein he says: 

The President is to be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
In this respect his authority would be nomi- 
nally the same as that of the king of Great 
Britain—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. He continues: 

But in the substance much inferior to it. 
It would amount to nothing more than the 
supreme command and direction of the mili- 
tary and naval forces as First General and 
admiral of the Confederacy; while that of the 
British king extends to the declaring of war 
and to the raising and regulating of fleets 
and armies, all of which by the Constitution 
under consideration, would appertain to the 
legislature, 


I submit that the action of Wilson in 
that case, if it were permitted for 120 
days, would have utterly destroyed 
Huerta, because by July he had had to 
resign, the customhouse at Vera Cruz 
having been at that time commandeered 
or at least restricted by American forces 
in that area. 

Mr. BELL. Madam Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Dennis). 

Mr. DENNIS. Madam Chairman, we 
are debating here this evening probably 
the most fateful and important matter 
that either this Congress or any other 
Congress is likely to debate. The fact that 
we are forced to do it at 9 o’clock in the 
evening and to largely empty benches is 
not merely unfortunate, it is outrageous. 
This-is not only an important question 
we are debating, but it is an old one 
which has been with us more or less 
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throughout the history of the Republic 
and it is one on which it is very difficult 
to draw legislation, because it inevitably 
involves constitutional questions. It has 
a long and interesting history which 
might be discussed if we had time. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin and 
the majority of the committee have pro- 
duced a bill here for which we can thank 
them whether we agree with them or not, 
because it raises a topic for debate which 
ought to be debated and considered in 
this Congress. 

In spite of the work which has gone 
into that bill by the distinguished com- 
mittee, the distinguished chairman and 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man, for all of whom I have the very 
greatest respect, I submit to you that 
there are at least four serious and, I 
think, fatal drawbacks to House Joint 
Resolution 542. 

One is the matter which we have dis- 
cussed at considerable length here today, 
that which has the Congress set vital pol- 
icy in this vital field, not by doing some- 
thing, but by failing to do anything. I 
feel that is a very great weakness in this 
bill. And of course I would support the 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN). But, as I 
will discuss with you in a moment, I have 
a bill of my own on this subject, which 
is a complete bill, and which, if the par- 
liamentary situation permits, I shall offer 
as a substitute, that will likewise care for 
that same situation, in the same way, 
and also do certain other things. 

Mr. STRATTON. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Madam Chairman, I 
just want to say to the gentleman that I 
think his bill is an excellent bill, and I 
certainly would support it if the gentle- 
man offers it, and if the parliamentary 
situation does not prevent its acceptance, 
then I have a similar version which I in- 
tend to offer at the proper time. 

I think what the gentleman from In- 
diana wants to do is to require positive 
action by the Congress as being the 
proper way to proceed. And I commend 
the gentleman for his efforts. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his assistance and 
support. 

The second thing which I feel is a 
serious drawback to the committee bill is 
this matter of providing that if we wish 
to discontinue hostilities which have 
been instituted, we can do it by a con- 
current resolution. I do not want to be- 
labor the point unduly, but I think this is 
something which, if it means anything, 
if it is going to restrain the executive, has 
to have the binding force of law. I 
submit to the Members that all the au- 
thorities say that if we are going to do 
something which has the force of law, 
something which is legislative in charac- 
ter, then we have to go through the nor- 
mal legislative process, which, for better 
or worse, requires presentiment to the 
executive. I think there may be an 
amendment offered on that subject. 

Thirdly, the committee bill applies to 
existing hostilities. And while that is not 
as important as it would have been while 
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the Vietnamese war was in progress, I 
still think it is better to look calmly 
toward future actions rather than try to 
deal in this legislation with something in 
which we are already involved. We do not 
know what we will be involved in when 
and if the measure is ever adopted. We 
may be in a war in the Middle East, for 
instance, by the time this becomes a law, 
and under this committee bill it applies 
even though the hostilities started before 
this bill was passed. 

Mr. WOLFF. Madam Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, does the bill pro- 
vide for a specific war, or is it for all 
wars? 

Mr. DENNIS. Of course it is for all 
wars. But the point I am making is 
that the committee bill says it applies 
to those which are presently existing. 
So I suggest it might be wiser to make 
it apply only to wars which come into 
being after the statute has been enacted. 

Mr. WOLFF. It does not say presently 
existing wars; this says wars that are in 
progress at the time of passage. 

Mr. DENNIS. Presently in progress at 
the time of passage, so they have to be 
presently existing, they started before 
the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. WOLFF. So we should disregard 
that war, then? 

Mr. DENNIS. It would not disregard 
it under this bill. What I am saying to 
the gentleman from New York is that 
I think it would be a wiser measure if 
we did not try to apply it to some- 
thing which is already in progress when 
we passed it. 

The gentleman may disagree with me, 
but that is a matter of opinion. 

The fourth problem—and this is a 
point which I cover in my bill and which 
is not covered in the committee bill, and 
which I think is a very important point 
in my bill—I provide that not only must 
we vote approval or disapproval within 
90 days after the initial commitment of 
troops, if there has been no declaration 
of war, or no attack on this country. 

But also the President must make pe- 
riodic reports, if we approve in the first 
instance, of the progress of affairs, of 
the progress of hostilities, if any, at in- 
tervals not to exceed 6 months; and 
within 30 days after each one of those 
subsequent 6-months reports we must 
again vote approval or disapproval. In 
no case, under my bill, do we stop the 
action unless we vote disapproval, but 
we do have a recurring opportunity to 
do that, a continuing oversight of the 
situation; and in each case, both the 
first time within 90 days and there- 
after every 6 months, within 30 days, we 
are required to vote. We have to act. If 
and when we disapprove, then the Presi- 
dent has to call off the troops. 

My bill also does not apply to hostili- 
ties which might be existing before it 
became law, and it does not affect 
existing treaty obligations, whatever 
they are, which I do not attempt in the 
bill to define. 

I am going to suggest to the Members 
that a bill to be successful in this field 
has to be one which provides for con- 
gressional participation, which also does 
not hamstring the Executive, and which 
allows flexibility and action on the part 
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of both of them. I have made a very 
serious effort, I will say to the commit- 
tee, to draw that kind of a bill. 

I would also like to suggest that I sup- 
pose we are trying to adopt a measure 
which will be passed into law and which 
might stand some possibility, even, of 
overriding a possible Executive veto. I 
suggest to the Members that the bill I 
have drawn has a better change to pass 
and a better chance, if that situation 
should arise, to sustain itself against any 
possible Presidential veto than does the 
committee resolution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like 
to commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment, because he does underline some 
very serious weaknesses of the proposal 
as it is written. I think it also should 
be emphasized that the gentleman from 
Texas underlines another weakness 
which is very dimensional, and that is 
the extent to which the proposal per- 
haps inadvertently may expand Presi- 
dential authority far beyand what is 
presently understood to be the limits of 
his constitutional power. So we have 
both a contraction and an expansion. 
We have limitations imposed on him and 
in an arbitrary and probably unconsti- 
tutional way. 

I think all of this is reason for the gen- 
eral concern about the wisdom of what 
has been proposed. 

Mr. DENNIS. I agree with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, and I will say 
any legislation in this field is extremely 
difficult. I came to the conclusion only 
somewhat reluctantly, and after a great 
deal of study, even that anything should 
be attempted, but I believe there has been 
sufficient erosion of congressional power 
to justify the effort, providing we can 
do something with which we have a 
chance to live, something which can ac- 
tually operate, something which merely 
gives the Congress—and that is all I am 
doing—a tool to use rather than the 
meat ax approach of the appropriation 
process, I propose a measure which will 
permit us to go ahead, and to discharge 
our function in this field under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. MILFORD. Madam Chairman, I 
am strongly in favor of a war powers 
resolution that would once again return 
to the Congress its constitutional power 
to declare war or combat actions, 

Iam strongly against House Joint Res- 
olution 542, in its present form. This res- 
olution is dangerous to this Nation, as it 
is drafted. 

War or combat actions—in any Na- 
tion—come about only as a last resort. 
With modern-day weapons, all-out war 
of the World War II variety will prob- 
ably never occur again. I think it is ob- 
vious to all that no country could win 
a nuclear war. 

Therefore, I do not believe that this 
Congress shall ever again be assembled 
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for the purpose of declaring war in the 
sense written in our Constitution. 

Combat actions are another story. The 
limited war is a distinct possibility, in- 
deed, a probability. The world is seeing 
many of these limited action combat en- 
gagements. In all probability, there will 
be many more before the world learns 
that we can live together without killing 
each other. 

House Joint Resolution 542, in its pres- 
ent form, does not face up to the realities 
of limited wars. This resolution demands 
that the President consult with the 
Congress. I strongly agree with this 
provision. He should consult with the 
Congress. 

However, House Joint Resolution 542 
does not provide for a practical way for 
the President to communicate with the 
Congress. This failure negates the value 
of a war powers act. 

Wars are conducted as a result of data 
accumulated from highly classified in- 
telligence information. Wars are con- 
ducted on the basis of supersensitive in- 
volvements that have a vital effect on 
the nations concerned. These are not 
matters that one can print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, in House Joint Resolution 
542 we are saying, “Mr. President, by 
law you must come over here to Congress 
and tell us all of our national secrets 
before you can take actions that might 
be vital to our survival.” This is ridic- 
ulous. 

On the other hand, as I stated earlier, 
I think it is vital that the President 
should consult with the Congress before 
committing this Nation to a combat 
action. 

House Joint Resolution 542 does not 
provide a vehicle for responsible con- 
gressional communications. The lack of 
such a vehicle is the prime reason why 
the President has been unable to report 
to the Congress on the Vietnam and 
Cambodian operations. 

No individual Member, no committee, 
nor the leadership structure has the 
necessary intelligence and information 
to make a decision to commit or not 
commit troops into a combat action. 
That information is available only to 
the administration. 

As presently structured, the adminis- 
tration has no congressional committee 
or organization with which it can share 
super-secret information responsibility. 
Sure, the President can go to the For- 
eign Relations Committee or Armed 
Services Committee and give them a 
briefing. However, under present House 
rules, individual Members—at their own 
discretion—can print it in the papers 
the next day. 

Obviously, that is no way to run a war. 
An army must have only one com- 
mander. It cannot have 536, particularly 
when 535 of them do not have access to 
the classified data necessary to make 
reasonable decisions. 

Since the olden days of declared wars, 
the United States has become dependent 
upon other nations for its survival. Our 
energy imports are a good example of 
our dependence upon others. No longer 
can we say that actions in other lands 
are none of our business. Seemingly im- 
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material spats between small nations in 
other parts of the world, may sometimes 
have a vital bearing on our survival. 

It is very important that this Nation 
have the ability to respond rapidly and 
decisively, under these circumstances. As 
a practical matter, the President could 
not consult sensibly with the Congress 
under the present provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 542. 

In order to give the President a prac- 
tical means of carrying out the desires 
of all Members of Congress, we have got 
to establish a responsible vehicle for the 
President to communicate with in the 
Congress. 

This vehicle could consist of a select 
committee of responsible Members that 
are nominated by the Speaker and 
elected by the House. This select com- 
mittee must be prohibited, by law under 
penalty of prison, from revealing the 
classified information provided by the 
President. Having been elected by the 
House, these committee members would 
represent the sense of the Congress. In 
this manner the President would have a 
valuable input that is not now available 
to him. 

I had considered trying to introduce 
an amendment to House Joint Resolution 
542, that would establish such a com- 
mittee. After consideration, I decided 
that this would be unwise. Being a new 
Member, I did not feel that I had the 
experience to author such an amend- 
ment. Furthermore, it should be care- 
fully drawn by committee action, rather 
than the dubious means of a floor 
amendment. 

Therefore, at the appropriate time, I 
hope there will be a motion to recommit 
this bill to committee with the hope that 
this vital factor will be added. By the 
addition of a responsible War Powers 
Committee, both the Congress and the 
President will be better equipped to make 
the awesome decision to use or not use 
American troops in a combat action. 

When the motion to recommit is made, 
I would hope each of you would sup- 
port it. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Madam Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Wotrr). 

Mr. WOLFF. Madam Chairman, as I 
rise today to speak in support of the 
War Powers Act of 1973, I am aware of 
the gravity of this bill and its implica- 
tion for our Nation and, indeed, for the 
entire world. It is because of the signifi- 
cance of this piece of legislation that I 
wish to commend the thoughtful and 
incisive work of Chairman Morcan and 
Chairman ZABLOCKI who chairs the sub- 
committee and the members of the Na- 
tional Security Policy Subcommittee. 
Theirs was no easy task, for in this bill we 
see the lessons of history, the immortal 
concepts imbedded in the American Con- 
stitution, and the results of intensive 
and emotional debates on our national 
structure of government that have raged 
over the last several years. 

Yet the fact that this proposal has 
been the subject of deep controversy 
within and without the organs of gov- 
ernment should not urge us to the shelter 
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of further procrastination and inaction; 
indeed that should be the very cause of 
our present determination to act respon- 
sibly and pass this bill. It is no secret that 
our branch of government, the Congress 
of the United States has come under in- 
creasing criticism from our people for 
having abdicated its full role in many 
substantive areas of Federal policymak- 
ing. Nor are we unaware that in many 
quarters the legislative arm is viewed if 
not quite with contempt, then certainly 
with something less than the minimal 
respect due to the body which forges the 
policies that guide our Nation’s destiny. 
This sorry state is partially of our own 
making, for many times we have sought 
refuge in our own self-doubts, and we 
have yielded to Executive who have told 
us that we do not share the wisdom, or 
the foresight, or the concern for the gen- 
eral well-being of our people that the 
Executive can assert. 

With this viewpoint I cannot disagee 
more vigorously. But of much greater 
significance, the very Constitution of 
this land, which each and every one of us 
takes a solemn oath to protect and de- 
fend, paints a strikingly different picture. 
It would hardly be necessary for me to 
read the words of that brilliant instru- 
ment to my colleagues to show our role in 
the operation of our National Govern- 
ment; nor do I desire to lecture on the 
meaning of separation of powers as it 
applies to the division of responsibility 
between the President and the Congress. 
Rather, I will focus in on the war power, 
as it is described in the articles on the 
President, and on the Congress. Article 
II, section 2, defines the powers of the 
Executive with respect to the military 
operations of the United States: 

The President shall be the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States; . .. To the Congress, the 
Constitution assigned numerous legislative 
war powers, among them, in article I, section 
8, “To declare war.” 


The very words of the Constitution 
would seem to present the case quite 
clearly—the Congress is to declare the 
wars in which our Nation is to engage, 
and the President is to be the military 
commander of our forces in fighting those 
wars. It might be argued that this ap- 
proach is too simplistic; that there are 
too many variations and unpredictable 
situations that can arise to adhere too 
closely to this scheme. Indeed it might 
be argued that the founders could not 
have meant that there should be no flexi- 
bility in this arrangement, for there 
would be too much danger from our 
enemies to cast such a rigid die. And to 
a certain extent this is true. Yet if we 
look to history—if we look to the words 
and the writings of those who forged the 
United States of America from the 13 
Colonies, we will see very clearly what the 
original intent was, and where there was 
room for reasonable men to differ. 

Alexander Hamilton, one of the draft- 
ers who most strongly supported the con- 
cept of a powerful executive, defended 
the proposed Constitution in the “Fed- 
eralist Papers” with great vigor. In his 
discussions of the war powers, he com- 
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pared the role of the new American Fed- 
eral Executive with the then Governor of 
New York and the powers of the King of 
England by writing: 

The President will have only the occasional 
command of such part of the militia of the 
nation as by legislative provision may be 
called into the actual service of the union. 
The King of Great Britain and the Governor 
of New York have at all times the entire com- 
mand of all the militia within their several 
jurisdictions. In this article therefore the 
power of the President would be inferior to 
that of either the monarch or the governor. 

The President is to be Commander in Chief 
of the Army 2nd Navy of the United States. 
In this respect his authority would be nomi- 
nally the same with that of the King of 
Great Britain, but In substance much in- 
ferior to it. It would amount to nothing 
more than the Supreme Command and Di- 
rection of the Military and Naval Forces, as 
First General and Admiral of the Confed- 
eracy, while that of the British king extends 
to the declaring of war and to the raising and 
regulating of fleets and armies—all which, by 
the constitution under consideration, would 
appertain to the legislature. 


When Hamilton wrote those words, he 
was at the same time arguing for a 
strong executive in matters involving the. 
conduct of war—that is, he was well 
aware that the President must have full 
authority to direct the military opera- 
tions of the Nation in conflict. But in dis- 
tinguishing from the powers of the King, 
he was clearly saying that role of the 
Commander in Chief was a military one, 
not a policy role. This view was seconded 
by Madison in the same series of writ- 
ings, who states quite bluntly: 

Every just view that can be taken of this 
subject, admonishes the public of the ne- 
cessity of a rigid adherence to the simple, the 
received, the fundamental doctrine of the 
constitution, that the power to declare war, 
including the power of Judging the cause of 
war, is fully and exclusively vested in the 
legislature; that the Executive has no right, 
in any case, to decide the question, whether 
there is or is not cause for declaring war. 


Again, as though guiding our own de- 
liberations, the founders denied the au- 
thority of the Commander in Chief to 
bring the Nation into a war, but rather 
looked only to his power to guide the 
Nation once the Congress had so directed. 
This historic interpretation is quite dif- 
ferent from the situation in which we 
have found ourselves over the last two 
or three decades, where proponents of 
the Presidency seem to be claiming that 
the power of the Commander in Chief is 
what he himself defines it to be in any 
given circumstance. This is simply not 
the intent or the content of the Consti- 
tion under which we operate. 

In Madison's words again: 

Those who are to conduct the war, cannot 
in the nature of things be proper or safe 
judges, whether a war ought to be com- 
menced, continued or concluded. 


Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts com- 
mented in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he “never expected to hear in a 
republic a motion to empower the Execu- 
tive alone to declare war.” And indeed 
that motion was wisely defeated by an 
overwhelming margin. 

In no way, of course, does the constitu- 
tional scheme inhibit the Executive, as 
Commander in Chief and as head of the 
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Government, from acting to repel attacks 
on American soil, to defend American 
troops from attacks overseas. But what 
the Constitution does prohibit, is the 
President acting unilaterally to begin 
hostilities. This country has separated 
the military from the civilian function, 
and indeed has subjugated the military 
to the civilian authorities, for precisely 
that reason. 

This view was specifically upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the 1850 case of Fleming against Page, 
which bluntly held that when the Presi- 
dent assumed the role of Commander in 
Chief, “his duty and his power are pure- 
ly military.” The theory that the Com- 
mander in Chief has large powers first 
appeared during the Civil War, but this 
was justified, as Lincoln repeatedly said, 
by the emergency of rebellion and in- 
vasion. Indeed, it was Congressman 
Abraham Lincoln who perhaps most 
clearly delineated the reasons for strict- 
ly inhibiting the role of the Executive as 
Commander in Chief, when he said: 

Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary for such a purpose, and you allow him 
to make war at his pleasure. Study to see if 
you can fix any limit to his power in this 
respect, after having given him so much 
power as you propose... kings have al- 
ways been involving and impoverishing their 
people in wars, pretending, generally, if not 
always that the good of the people was the 
object, This, our constitutional convention 
understood to be the most oppressive of all 
kingly oppressions, and they resolved to so 
frame the constitution so that no one man 
should hold the power of bringing oppression 
upon us, But your view destroys the whole 
matter, and places our presidents where 
kings have always stood. 


I can find few better words to concisely 
express the critical need for our action 
on the War Powers Act of 1973 that is 
now before us. If Presidents have accu- 
mulated unto themselves the powers that 
are rightfully ours, then we must put a 
halt to that practice, for preserving and 
protecting the Constitution is what we 
are sworn to do. 

It is surely not enough to state that 
Presidents have acted in such and such 
a manner in the past; indeed that very 
argument was made and rejected in the 
steel seizure cases before the Supreme 
Court 20 years ago. The accretion of 
power beyond the strict confines of con- 
stitutional definition does not change the 
Constitution and does not alter our form 
of Government. Mere repetition does not 
make a mode of procedure proper and ac- 
ceptable, nor, most emphatically, does it 
make that procedure part of the Consti- 
tution. Ours is not an elective dictator- 
ship. It is a government in which all 
elected officials have carefully limited 
powers. As long as the Constitution reads 
as it does, and as long as we believe that 
the framers understood the actions they 
took, then it is our duty to retain the 
power to declare war, restate it as we 
must in this resolution, and not allow 
the Executive, any Executive, to take that 
power unto himself. 

People have argued this concurrent res- 
olution is not binding upon the Presi- 
dent—what we are saying here is that 
the Constitution is binding and the Pres- 
ident is bound by the Constitution. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam Chairman, I 
have some reservations about the resolu- 
tion as it stands, and I am going to sug- 
gest some amendments. 

Madam Chairman, the war powers res- 
olution before us seems to me to grant 
war powers to the President which are 
those of the Congress under the Constitu- 
tion; and which should stay there. I 
would prefer instead to have a more 
modest proposal. 

For instance, section 2 could read: 

The President shall consult with the 
leadership and applicable committees of Con- 
gress before substantially enlarging United 
States Armed Forces in any foreign nation; 
or before placing any United States Armed 
Forces in any foreign nation where none 
had been immediately prior to such 
placement. 


Then all of page 2 could be stricken 
down to line 19 and that could be amend- 
ed to read “Sec. 3. The President upon 
doing any of the things set forth in Sec. 
2 shall submit within seventy-two.” 

Then at page 3 line 1 add after the 
semicolon the word “and”. Then strike 
lines 2 and 3 of page 3; and at line 4 
thereof strike the letter “E” and replace 
with “D.” Strike lines 9 through 25 at 
page 3. 

Strike lines 1 through 12 on page 4. 

Strike line 14 on page 4, and substitute 
the following: 

Sec. 4. Any resolution or bill introduced 
to terminate the utilization of United States 
armed forces as above described. Strike lines 
15, 16, 22 and 23 of page 4. Strike the word 
“section,” line 17, said page. Strike line 21, 
page 4 and substitute the following menda- 
tions, within thirty days. 


Strike lines 5, 6, and 7, page 5, and 
substitute “and shall be reported within 
fifteen days. The resolution or bill so 
reported.” Strike lines 12 through 25, 
page 5, and lines 1 through 14, page 6. 

Renumber sections 8, 9, and 10 to read 
sections 5, 6, and 7. At line 8, page 7, 
strike “3” and substitute “2”. 

Madam Chairman, as the measure 
stands before us unamended, it clearly 
grants to the President power to involve 
our country in war. Although I presume 
Congress can legally grant that power, 
since it can declare war itself, I think 
there is great wisdom in not granting 
these war powers to the President. If the 
bill remains unamended, I therefore in- 
tend to vote against, as I have previously 
done on similar proposals in the past. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
our Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MORGAN) . 

Mr. MORGAN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of House Joint Resolution 
542, the War Powers Resolution of 1973. 

As you know, I have been chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs since 
1959. 

During that period, few—if any—bills 
have had more thorough study than the 
measure which is before us today. 

In fact, a major portion of House Joint 
Resolution 542 already has been debated 
and approved by the House no less than 
three times. 

In the present Congress—despite past 
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House approvals—we once again gave 
the question of war powers very careful 
consideration. 

The subcommittee chaired by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
once again held extensive hearings on 
the many war powers bills and resolu- 
tions which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

There were some 37 proposals. Each 
one of them was given careful considera- 
tion in the formulation of the measure 
which is before us today. 

During 6 days of hearings, the sub- 
committee heard 16 witnesses, including 
eight Members of this body. 

The subcommittee subsequently con- 
sidered all suggested approaches to war 
powers and after four long sessions came 
up with the draft which was introduced 
as House Joint Resolution 542. 

The full Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs devoted three full sessions to per- 
fecting the subcommittee version. The 
result is—I believe—a measure which 
represents a consensus of views on how 
Congress should legislate in this vital 
area. 

Madam Chairman, since I have been in 
the Congress, the United States has par- 
ticipated in two major conflicts. Each 
one of those conflicts has raised impor- 
tant constitutional problems concerning 
war powers. 

On June 25, 1950, North Korean troops 
crossed the borders of South Korea trig- 
gering the Korean war. 

On June 27, President Truman an- 
nounced that he had ordered U.S. air 
and ground forces to give the Korean 
Government troops cover and support. 
Following a United Nations resolution 
calling on members to stop this aggres- 
sion, President Truman ordered Ameri- 
can ground troops to repel the North 
Korean attack. 

Congress was not called upon to de- 
clare war at the time of the invasion in 
Korea. 

At that time it was believed by many 
fn the executive branch, and in the Con- 
gress, that by becoming a member of the 
United Nations, the United States was 
obligated by U.N. commitments, includ- 
ing commitments to international police 
actions, and that it would be within the 
power of the President alone to see that 
those commitments were carried out. 

Although the Congress did not for- 
mally accept this position, neither did 
it as a whole contest the right of the 
Executive to respond to the call of the 
United Nations Security Council. 

Some members, however, were out- 
spoken in their view that power of Con- 
gress had been usurped. Among them 
was the great Republican Senator from 
Ohio, Senator Robert Taft. 

As the war continued into 1951 and 
1952, Senator Taft’s views gained more 
and more support. 

Some of you may recall that the Kore- 
an conflict came to be called “Truman’s 
War.” Unfair as that may have been, 
the phrase reflected that this was a Pres- 
idential war since Congress had not de- 
clared it or given specific authorization 
to the hostilities. 

In more recent years, the Vietnam war 
has provided the basis for similar criti- 
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cisms. The legal authority of the Pres- 
ident to deploy American Armed Forces 
into hostilities in Indochina has been 
under constant attack. 

Many of us have believed that the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution—with its 
broad and strong wording—provided au- 
thority to the President to conduct hos- 
tilities in Vietnam. 

The present administration, however, 
has said that its authority for continued 
pursuit of the conflict was not derived 
from the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

Because there has been doubt and con- 
fusion over the right of the President to 
conduct large-scale military actions in 
Vietnam without specific prior approval 
from Congress, national disunity over 
the war was accelerated. 

Today, a similar situation exists with 
regard to the continued bombing in 
Cambodia. 

Many observers believe that continua- 
tion of those operations requires that the 
President ask the Congress for specific 
authorization. Once again there is con- 
fusion and the Nation is divided. 

As the result of our country’s experi- 
ence in Korea and Vietnam, one lesson 
should be clear by now to everyone: 

Congress must play its rightful role in 
warmaking—not only to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Constitution—but also for 
the practical reason of creating the na- 
tional unity and purpose which are 
necessary for the success of our national 
effort. 

Our national security, no less than 
our national heritage, demands that Con- 
gress fully participate in the decision to 
go to war. 

In a statement before a House Foreign 
Affairs subcommittee last year, the Hon. 
McGeorge Bundy, a former Assistant for 
National Security Affairs to both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson—stated 
that the most serious foreign policy 
problem facing the United States is the 
breakdown of effective relations between 
the executive branch and the Congress. 

He noted that the breakdown was most 
conspicuous—and damaging—with re- 
gard to the Vietnam conflict. 

I believe we all recognize the need for 
re-creating a good working relationship 
between the White House and the Con- 
gress on Vital foreign policy and security 
issues. 

Congress must not play a junior part- 
ner role where decisions involving the 
commitment of American troops is in- 
volved. Neither should we attempt to 
force such a secondary role upon the 
President. 

Our objective must be to foster a co- 
operative relationship which will prevent 
the discord over war powers which has 
plagued the Nation for a number of years. 

House Joint Resolution 542 fulfills that 
objective. The resolution does not at- 
tempt to impose precise and inflexible 
definitions of the war powers on either 
the President or the Congress. 

The resolution does not attempt to de- 
scribe specific conditions in which the 
President may or may not deploy 
troops—for that, too, would introduce 
elements of rigidity into our national 
security system. 

Rather, this resolution sets forth a 
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procedure for insuring that whenever a 
significant number of American forces 
are deployed into combat for a significant 
length of time by the President, the Con- 
gress must give its assent. 

Passage of this resolution and its ac- 
ceptance by the President would open a 
new era in the relations between the 
Congress and the Executive in dealing 
with the war powers of this Nation. 

Therefore, I urge this body to give its 
approval to House Joint Resolution 542— 
as reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise to speak in favor of House Joint 
Resolution 542 which will place signifi- 
cant restraints on the President’s ability 
to commit U.S. Armed Forces abroad 
without prior congressional approval. 

In the past 20 years we have seen a 
growing willingness by our Presidents 
to bypass congressional approval of in- 
volvement of American Armed Forces in 
undeclared conflicts. At the same time, 
there has been a continuing usurpation 
of congressional power by the Executive. 

Both the 91st and 92d Congresses at- 
tempted to deal with these problems by 
considering war powers legislation. Both 
times I argued vigorously that the Con- 
gress should act to prevent any further 
erosion of the congressional power to 
make war. Unfortunately, the House and 
Senate were never able to agree on a 
formula to limit the President’s power 
to involve the United States in “unde- 
clared wars.” 

It is my sincere hope that the House 
of Representatives will approve House 
Joint Resolution 542 and that the Sen- 
ate will follow Senator FULBRIGHT’S sug- 
gestion to adopt similar language. 

If we are to “preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States,” we must act now. Too many 
times the Congress has shirked its duty 
and abandoned its authority to declare 
war through inaction or by underwrit- 
ing the illegal actions of a President by 
enacting resolutions which give him a 
carte blanche in the area of military 
operations overseas. 

Today we must realize our respon- 
sibility under the Constitution and our 
duty to the American people to preserve 
our democracy by once-and-for-all lim- 
iting the President’s ability to wage ag- 
gressive undeclared wars. 

As written, House Joint Resolution 
542 would allow the President to pre- 
serve the security of the United States 
in case of a national emergency. I agree 
that the President must have the power 
to defend the United States in case of an 
attack. But I believe that no single man 
should have the power to commit our 
lives and resources to the future Viet- 
nams of the world. 

The intent of our Founding Fathers 
is clear. Article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution specifically gives to the Con- 
gress the power to declare war and make 
rules for the regulation of Armed Forces. 
The writings of Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe and others make it perfectly clear 
that no warmaking power is given to the 
President. 

Lincoln reiterated this when he said: 
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Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel an invasion, and you allow him 
to do so whenever he may choose to say he 
deems it necessary for such purpose, and you 
allow him to make war at pleasure. 


We in Congress do not seek to reclaim 
our right to declare war because we are 
any wiser than the President. We do so 
first and foremost because the future cf 
our democratic form of government, as 
envisioned by our Founding Fathers and 
established by the Constitution, is at 
stake. Second, it is my belief that Con- 
gress would use this authority more spar- 
ingly than the President, 7s one man, 
would. For war is the most crucial issue 
anyone can deal with, and it should not 
and cannot be easy to initiate. 

Open debate by the Congress may 
bring up risks otherwise overlooked or 
alternative courses never considered. It 
substitutes the experience of many voices 
for that of one at a time when no objec- 
tion is too small. And it may well serve 
to secure the consent of our citizenry, 
certainly a vital factor as the Vietnam 
war has so painfully proved. The Presi- 
dent reaches his decisic: to go to war 
through private processes, inaccessible to 
the individual citizen, Congress provides 
that accessibility. Without the moral 
sanction of the American people, the 
consequences of war are no less destruc- 
tive here in our own country than where 
the bombs are falling. Only by returning 
to the dictates of the Constitution can 
we guarantee that we will never again go 
to war without the support of our citizens. 

The war power resolution is the most 
important consideration on which we 
will undertake during this Congress. I 
urge every Member of this body to vote 
in favor of this measure. 

Mr. PODELL: Madam Chairman, the 
time has come for the Congress of the 
United States to reassert its position of 
equality with the executive branch. For 
too long, have we allowed ourselves to be 
exploited as a rubberstamp for Presiden- 
tial supremacy. This legislation, House 
Joint Resolution 542, which severely lim- 
its the circumstances under which the 
President can commit U.S. troops abroad 
without congressional approval, can be 
the first nail in the coffin of congres- 
sional complacency. 

The Constitution gives the Congress 
the power to declare war. Clearly, it was 
the intention of the framers of our gov- 
ernment to employ the collective wisdom 
of both the executive and legislative 
branches, before committing our Nation 
to armed conflict. Yet, today we are told 
that a declaration of war would prob- 
ably mean nuclear holocaust. We have 
been forced to swallow an expansive set 
of national commitments which have 
escaped the careful consideration of this 
body. The founders of our Government 
placed a grave responsibility on the 
shoulders of Congress and we can not 
shrink from it and still fulfill our duties 
of office. 

This legislation would not in any way 
inhibit the ability of the Commander in 
Chief to respond to a direct threat to the 
security of our Nation. It would only en- 
sure that the Congress be given the maxi- 
mum opportunity to advise and consent 
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in all hostilities. Our Nation cannot af- 
ford any more errors of judgment in our 
foreign policy. One small mistake could 
easily drag us down into the quagmire of 
overbroad commitments and entangling 
hostilities. 

If there is one lesson that can be 
learned from the events of the sixties, it 
is that no one man should be allowed 
to monopolize our foreign policymaking 
process. Full public discussion, whenever 
feasible, is an essential ingredient in the 
working of a democracy. Certainly, the 
recent agreements signed by the world’s 
two major nuclear powers amplifies the 
need, and increases the opportunity, for 
reasoned debate. The Presidency is often 
an isolated and lonely office. It is the 
duty of Congress to make sure the will of 
the people is heard and adhered to. 

Some of the most significant provi- 
sions of this legislation are those that 
deal with the obligation of the executive 
to keep both the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people promptly informed of all 
commitments abroad. Overclassification 
and excessive secrecy have plagued our 
Nation throughout the last decade. Both 
the legislative and executive branches 
must learn to cooperate in pooling their 
research and analysis, since informa- 
tion is the key to any rational foreign 
policymaking. 

How many more billions of dollars 
must.this Nation spend before Congress 
is willing to assert its authority? How 
many more lives must be lost? This Na- 
tion cannot afford another Vietnam 
while Congress retreats from its consti- 
tutional responsibilities. The time to act 
is now. I urge all my colleagues to join 
me in support of this long overdue legis- 
lation. 

Mr. PARRIS. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
comment upon what I consider to be a 
very serious, and indeed dangerous, fault 
in the legislation which we have before 
us. Specifically, I refer to section 4(b) of 
House Joint Resolution 542, which in ac- 
tuality denies to the President of the 
United States the authority to commit 
U.S. Armed Forces into combat without 
specific congressional approval. 

According to section 4(b) as it is now 
worded, it is required that pursuant to 
section 3 of the bill, within 120 days 
after a report is submitted or required to 
be submitted, the President shall termi- 
nate any commitment and remove any 
enlargement of U.S. Armed Forces with 
respect to which such report was sub- 
mitted, unless the Congress either en- 
acts a declaration of war or a specific 
authorization for the use of our Armed 
Forces. 

I would like to respectfully submit to 
my colleagues that the Congress cannot 
and probably would not “clear its throat” 
in- 120 days unless language is written 
into this bill which would require some 
affirmative congressional action in that 
time period. 

Under the Constitution, the power “to 
make war” is jointly shared by the 
legislative and executive branches of 
our Government. For this reason I 
firmly support legislation which would 
strengthen and enhance the flow of in- 
formation to and between both branches, 
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so that both may wisely exercise their 
constitutional responsibilities in case of 
impending or present foreign crises. Sec- 
tion 4(b) goes beyond this objective, in 
strengthening the warmaking powers of 
the Congress at the expense of those of 
the Executive. 

It is my understanding that a number 
of amendments to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542 will be offered to delete this ob- 
jectionable provision, substituting lan- 
guage which would require some type of 
affirmative congressional action within a 
specific time period after the submission 
of the President’s report on his action in 
committing U.S. Armed Forces. 

Specifically, I would like to direct my 
colleagues’ attention to H.R. 8898, leg- 
islation introduced by my friend Mr. 
REGULA, which I have cosponsored, and 
which I understand may be offered all or 
in part as a substitute to House Joint 
Resolution 542. According to the provi- 
sions of this bill, if, in the case of a na- 
tional emergency, the President should 
commit U.S. Armed Forces into combat, 
the President would submit to Congress 
within 24 hours a report of his actions. 
Congress would then be required to then 
take affirmative action, within 90 days 
after the receipt of the President's re- 
port, either approving or disapproving 
this commitment of U.S. Armed Forces. 
If the Congress should approve his ac- 
tions, the President would nevertheless 
be required to report back to the Con- 
gress at 6-month intervals on the prog- 
ress of the hostilities in question. In the 
event of congressional disapproval, the - 
Armed Forces would be. required to be - 
withdrawn as expeditiously as possible. 
Lastly, but most important, in- the event 
the Congress failed to take any action to 
either approve or disapprove the Pres- 
ident’s action, this would in fact con- 
stitute approval of the commitment of - 
U.S. Armed Forces. - : 

I support the provisions of H.R. 8898, 
and I hope my colleagues will do likewise 
in the upcoming debate on House Joint 
Resolution 542. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Madam Chairman, 
House Joint Resolution 542, the “war 
powers resolution of 1973” of which 
I am proud to be a cosponsor, is of major 
importance. It refiects successful efforts 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
especially the subcommittee which orig- 
inated the legislation, to achieve a com- 
promise bill supported by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the committee’s members. 

I especially want to compliment the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI, for his outstanding leadership in 
this regard. 

House Joint Resolution 542 is superior 
ina number of respects to its sister bill in 
the Senate, S. 440, which shares the same 
laudable purpose—of defining the pow- 
ers of the President to engage in mili- 
tary hostilities abroad without a con- 
gressional declaration of war. 

For one thing, S. 440 yields to the 
temptation to try to define future cir- 
cumstances in which a President can 
commit U.S. Armed Forces to hostilities 
without prior congressional authoriza- 
tion. This raises a double-edged problem. 
If we give a President broad blanket au- 
thority to send troops into battle when- 
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ever he judges that there is an immi- 
nent threat to the United States, or its 
forces or citizens anywhere, as provided 
by S. 440, we are giving the White House 
what could become a blank check. On 
the other hand, if we try to spell out 
more restricted circumstances in which 
a President could take action, how do 
we know that we may not be unduly 
tying his hands in some unforeseeable 
future crisis which genuinely threatens 
our national security? 

In my own proposed war power bill 
(H.R. 5669) I avoided this unnecessary 
effort to foresee all situations in which 
the President might have legitimate need 
to use troops. I am happy that House 
Joint Resolution 542 also avoids this 
possible pitfall. 

In this and other respects I feel that 
House Joint Resolution 542 is reasonable 
and responsible legislation which would 
go far toward reasserting the Congress 
constitutional power in this area. I 
strongly urge its adoption. 

I will reserve further comments on the 
substance of the resolution until we 
reach the amendment stage on the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Madam Chair- 
man, I must rise in opposition to the pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 542, the 
war powers resolution of 1973, because I 
honestly feel that it is a mistake to at- 
tempt to draw rigid lines between the 
President and the Congress in the area 
of warmaking. Furthermore, even if this 
action was desirable, it should not be 
done by a joint resolution of Congress, 
but instead by a constitutional amend- 
ment. In my humble opinion and in the 
opinion of many lawyers, most of the 
important provisions of House Joint Res- 
olution 542 would probably be declared 
unconstitutional. 

The term “war powers” may be de- 
fined as the authority inherent in na- 
tional sovereignties to declare, conduct, 
and to conclude armed hostilities with 
other nations. The U.S. Constitution re- 
serves the following powers expressly to 
the Congress in article 1, section 8: 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and to make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years; 

13, To provide and maintain a Navy; 

14. To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States; and 

18. To make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers vested by this 
constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof, 


The war powers of the President are 
however expressed in article II, section 2, 
which states: 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States. 
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Our Founding Fathers wisely left an 
element of flexibility in the authorities 
of Congress and the President, and this 
has enabled Presidents to employ the 
power which this flexibility has allowed 
to encourage peaceful resolvements of 
potentially dangerous situations. 

Although I support the constitutional 
grant giving authority to the Congress 
to declare war, nevertheless, at the same 
time, I support more the President's right 
to defend our Nation against attack or 
even possible attack without prior con- 
gressional authorization. 

We must give the American voter and 
the American system of elections full 
credit for selecting in most instances able 
men to be our Presidents. 

Madam Chairman, the President must 
have the confidence and support of the 
American people in order for him to be 
elected to office. His actions as President 
are similarly subject to public opinion. It 
is most ironic that House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542, which is before us today, and 
was constructed with an eye toward the 
unfortunate experiences in the mid- 
1960’s, would not have prevented our 
steadily deepening involvement in Viet- 
nam had it been on the books since 1789. 
Except perhaps by hindsight, there is no 
reason to believe that the Congress would 
not have acted through the mechanism 
set forth in House Joint Resolution 542, 
had it been in effect at the time of the 
Gulf of Tonkin incident, to declare war, 
if this had been the action requested by 
President. Johnson. 

Yet today we are trying to close the 
barn door after the horse is already out, 
with this war powers legislation, but what 
we are likely to do is to splinter the door 
into fragments so that passage either 
way through the door is dangerous and 
the control of the horse is impossible. 

Constitutional powers should not be 
tampered with lightly. Our system of 
government has worked well for almost 
200 years, and I honestly feel that his- 
tory will reflect that the action being 
contemplated by the House today, would 
work to the detriment of our system of 
government and against the best inter- 
ests of the American people in the future. 

Specifically, section 4 (b) and (c) of 
House Joint Resolution 542 are in my 
opinion against the best interests of the 
United States. Section 4(b) provides that 
the President at the end of 120 days, 
without regard even to the immediate 
safety of our Armed Forces, must termi- 
nate any involvement of U.S. Forces in 
hostilities outside the United States, and 
withdraw newly dispatched combat 
forces from the area of any foreign coun- 
try unless the Congress by that time has 
enacted a declaration of war or specifi- 
cally authorized the use of our Armed 
Forces. Section 4(c) provides that hos- 
tilities and deployments may be termi- 
nated by Congress alone at any time 
within the 120-day period, by means of a 
concurrent resolution having no force of 
law. 

As a practical matter we all know that 
the Congress does not always move as 
quickly as it should and a legislative 
deadlock might develop thereby making 
it necessary to withdraw troops already 
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committed to combat after 120 days. My 
colleagues, this is a chaotic way to con- 
duct military actions, or for that matter 
to conduct a government. It is highly un- 
desirable for Congress through its own 
inaction to be able to determine whether 
a course of Presidential action should be 
continued. 

Under present law, if the Commander 
in Chief orders our forces to deploy or 
to engage in hostilities, Congress may 
effect such action if it wishes, by use of 
constitutionally granted powers. But 
seeking to provide that a concurrent res- 
olution shall have the force of law, we 
are embarking on an extremely dan- 
gerous and probably unconstitutional 
course of action. 

Decisions of war and peace by the 
United States should not be developed by 
confrontation between the Congress and 
the Executive, but rather it should be 
developed by a maximum amount of co- 
operation between the two branches. I 
therefore urge that you recognize that 
this is bad legislation before us today and 
it should be defeated. It is my opinion 
that the constitutional authorities pres- 
ently in existence are sufficient alloca- 
tions of the war powers between Congress 
and the executive branch. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Madam Chairman, I 
intend to vote for passage of the war 
powers resolution of 1973, and I com- 
mend the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for once again bringing this important 
measure before the House. 

In my view, the war powers resolution 
does two things: 

First, it helps to fill a long existing 
constitutional void. 

Second, it more clearly defines the war- 
making powers of the President and 
guarantees the participation of the Con- 
gress in the foreign policy of this coun- 
try—especially where that policy is en- 
forced by the use of military power. 

I want to emphasize that the Congress, 
not just the other body, has a constitu- 
tional role in foreign policy. This House 
has for too long refused to assert its 
powers and has, too often, confined its 
foreign policy role to the appropriations 
process. 

As written, our Federal Constitution is 
silent in numerous instances with re- 
spect to the exercise of congressional, 
judicial and Presidential powers. Those 
who drafted the Constitution could not 
possibly have foreseen the growth of a 
technological society, or the great com- 
plexities of our foreign relations in a 
nuclear age. During crisis after crisis we 
have been left floundering in a thicket of 
controversy over “inherent powers,” “‘as- 
sumed authority,” and claims of usurpa- 
tion of the powers of one branch of Gov- 
ernment by another. 

The constitutional voids and gray 
areas having to do with the warmaking 
powers became apparent very early in 
our national history, and we have had to 
deal with international situations con- 
tinuously from 1798 until now without 
constitutional or statutory guidance. 

For example, the hearings of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee on the war 
powers resolution list 199 instances where 
the United States has engaged in mili- 
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tary action abroad without a declaration 
of war—from the naval war with France 
in 1798 to the Jordanian-Syrian crisis 
of 1970. 

Contrasted with these 199 instances of 
Presidential action—supported by the 
Congress—the Congress has declared 
war only 5 times. 

Both declared and undeclared wars 
have resulted in great criticism and dis- 
trust of both the Presidency and the 
Congress. As a result, our democratic 
processes of government have often be- 
come strained and distorted, as they are 
today. 

I believe it is now time to end this dis- 
tortion and confusion which has plagued 
us for so long, by defining the roles of 
Congress and the President with respect 
to undeclared wars. Our position in the 
world and our relationships with other 
governments make such action manda- 
tory. 

Early this year, the State Department 
furnished each of us with a 420-page 
document listing the treaties and agree- 
ments which we have in force with dozens 
of other countries. 

Many of these treaties and agreements, 
which we in the House had no part in 
making, call for military action by the 
United States. Without doubt, if we are 
to carry out our solemn agreements with 
other nations, while serving our own best 
interests, an undeclared war or the com- 
mitment of troops abroad will be neces- 
sary in the future. 

In fact, we would not want to take the 
grave step of formally declaring war in 
most cases because of the grave inter- 
national implications involved in such a 
step. 

The resolution before us is not ad- 
dressed to any particular war or military 
action. It does not criticize, nor is it 
aimed at any President. It does not affect 
the President’s flexibility in dealing with 
any future international crisis. 

These are the things that the resolu- 
tion will do: 

It assures that the Congress—includ- 
ing the House at long last—will be fully 
consulted and will decide whether to 
commit the lives of those we represent 
to a foreign conflict. 

Also, the Congress will be provided, at 
long last, with sufficient information to 
permit it to intelligently exercise its con- 
stitutional duties and prerogatives in 
these situations. 

Most importantly, passage of this res- 
olution will apply the rule of law to these 
future Presidential actions in the foreign 
policy area. 

The 43 California Members of this 
House represent more than 10 percent of 
the young men who would be called upon 
to fight an undeclared war. Our constitu- 
ents would be called upon to pay a high 
share of the costs of such a war. And the 
odds are that more of our constituents 
would be buried in the course of any such 
war. 

For no other reasons than these, Cali- 
fornia’s people are entitled to their voice 
in these matters through their elected 
representatives. 

But there are better reasons for sup- 
porting the war powers resolution, These 
are: 
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The preservation of representative gov- 
ernment in all facets of our national life; 

The preservation of the Congress and 
of this House as the representatives of 
the will of the people; and 

The preservation of the rule of law 
versus the rule of men. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
no desire to inhibit any President or fu- 
ture Congress in the ability to move in 
our own national interest. If I believed 
that this resolution would do so, I would 
not support it. 

This resolution will not inhibit the 
President or the Congress. It merely as- 
sures that we, the elected representatives 
of the people, will help decide whether 
future foreign military operations are in 
fact in the national interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House oj Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This measure may be cited as 

the “War Powers Resolution of 1978". 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Madam Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 542), con- 
cerning the war powers of Congress and 
the President, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


POULTRY CRISIS 


(Mr. KAZEN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call 
attention to a crisis facing poultry grow- 
ers and processors in my south Texas 
district, and to warn that their problem 
looms from one end of the country to 
the other. I was in my district over the 
weekend, and I talked to poultrymen 
who are drowning and gassing young 
chickens because they see no way to re- 
cover the money it would cost to feed 
them. They are destroying eggs because 
they cannot now expect to provide fryers 
and broilers to the Nation’s markets at 
a break-even point, let alone gaining a 
reasonable return for their labor and 
investment. 

There is a strong possibility that 
chickens and eggs will disappear from 
the retail markets of the Nation. Every 
one of us knows that the family budget 
is being strained these days. With some 
reluctance, we have recognized the need 
for controls. But the goal is to stop the 
rise in the cost of living, not to eliminate 
a major source of protein in our daily 
diets. 

I have communicated my concern to 
the President. I have told him that the 
June 1 to 8 base period for price controls 
is striking the poultry industry with bur- 
dens it cannot sustain. In that period, 
retailers were pushing chickens in their 
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stores as “loss leaders,” but they cannot 
continue those losses, so they are can- 
celing orders to the poultrymen at a time 
when feed ingredient prices are the high- 
est in history. 

I have urged the President, for action, 
by Executive order which will save the 
poultry industry and protect the family 
food shoppers of the country. 

I shall counsel with other Members 
from districts where poultry production 
and processing is important to the econ- 
omy, but I also call on every Member of 
this House to become concerned in this 
problem because it is one that vitally 
affects the entire Nation. An adjustment 
of price controls is essential if we are 
going to continue to have poultry and 
eggs in our retail stores and on our 
dinner tables. 


IMPOUNDMENT LEGISLATION RE- 
PORTED BY RULES COMMITTEE 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, June 21, t) Rules Committee 
reported H.R. 8480, the impoundment 
control bill to the floor of the House 
which will be considered by the mem- 
bership after the Fourth of July recess. 

This legislation, if enactec into law, 
will require the President to notify the 
Congress whenever he impounds funds, 
to provide a procedure under which the 
House of Representatives or the Senate 
may disapprove the President’s action 
and require him to cease such impound- 
ing and to establis for the fisecl year 
1974 a ceiling on total Federal expendi- 
tures. 

The Rules Committee held nine pub- 
lic hearings and took testimony from 
many Members of Congress, Government 
departments, and also from Senator 
Sam J. Ervin, JR., who is the sponsor of 
an impoundment bill reported by the 
Senate some weeks ago. 

Members of the House and Senate 
have been receiving many complaints 
regarding the impounding of funds on 
legislation and various programs enacted 
into law by the Congress during the last 
dozen years. I know the Members of 
Congress when they return home over 
the Fourth of July recess will receive 
plenty of protests from the public and 
various organizations on the curtailment 
and in some cases complete abatement of 
legislative projects enacted into law by 
the Congress. The curtailments and im- 
poundments have also halted or greatly 
reduced urban renewal projects, hous- 
ing, pollution, education, and other pro- 
grams passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include with my remarks excerpts 
from the New York Times of yesterday, 
Sunday, June 24, 1973, setting out the 
astounding conditions existing .n New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
caused by cuts of funds in health pro- 
grams. The facts set out in these articles 
as reported by health officials in this area 
are similar to what is taking place all 
over the Nation, especially in urban 
centers. 
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[From the New York Times, June 24, 1973] 


HEALTH OFFICIALS SAY NIxon’s Curs WovuLD 
Hurt POOR—PROPOSED REDUCTIONS IN AID 
CALLED THREAT TO VITAL MEDICAL PRO- 
GRAMS 

(By Martin Tolchin) 
WASHINGTON, June 23.—Health officials in 

New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 

warned today that President Nixon’s proposed 

cuts in funds for health programs, estimated 
at $1.2-billion, would curtail and terminate 
vital health services to the urban poor. 


MAJOR REDUCTIONS 


Dr. Franklin M. Foote, Connecticut’s Com- 
missioner of Health, typified the dismay of 
health officials in the tristate area. “It’s 


going to hurt the things we're doing in the 
field of prevention and community preven- 
tive programs, and two programs in our 
bigger cities, aimed at low-income disadvan- 
taged groups, are going to be curtailed,” he 
said. 


How deeply will the cuts be felt? “If it 
happens to be your child who gets a case of 
measles because of lack of immunization, 
and he becomes mentally retarded, you would 
consider it a serious thing,” Dr. Foote said. 

The major reductions in the proposed Fed- 
eral health budget are in the areas of health 
manpower grants and contracts (from 
$673.5-million in 1972 to $440-million in 
1973 to $382-million for the coming year); 
preventive health services (from $88-million 
to $157-million to $125-million); health 
manpower construction (from $161-million 
to zero). 

The proposed cuts have created a perva- 
sive feeling of despair in medical circles in 
New York, according to local health officials, 

“The magnitude of the Federal research 
cuts is creating a gloomy concern about the 
future of the medical profession in New York 
City,” said Gordon Chase, the city’s Health 
Services Administrator. He estimated that 
the cuts would cost the city’s eight medical 
schools and 161 hospitals up to $50-million. 


CONCERN ABOUT FUTURE 


“New York State’s the principal medical 
center of the nation,” said Senator Jacob K. 
Javits. “The cuts mean that we will curtail 
the future medical capability of our coun- 
try.” 

In the tristate area, the cutbacks in Federal 
funds for both research and programs are 
viewed with despair. 

“The Federal cutbacks is a matter of great 
seriousness to this department and one 
which will have its principal effects on re- 
search and direct services to the urban 
poor,” said Kearney L. Jones, the New York 
State Health Department’s director of fi- 
nancial and administrative services. 


CITY Lists THE EFFECTS Ir EXPECTS From CUTS 

The city’s Health Services Administration 
said President Nixon’s proposed cutbacks in 
Federal health funds would probably result 
in the following: 

Reduction in the city’s maternal and child 
health services by $8.5 million. 

Layoffs of 10 to 20 per cent of the faculties 
of the city’s eight medical schools, 

Termination of 17 medical residencies at 
Montefiore Hospital and curtailment of nurs- 
ing education at Beth Israel Hospital. 

Elimination of the X-ray technician train- 
ing program at Bellevue; loss of $1 million in 
scholarships for nurses and technicians at 
Kings County. 

Curtailment of the outpatient department 
at Mount Sinai Hospital and ambulatory care 
at Gouveneur Hospital. 

Curtailment of graduate health-planning 
programs at Columbia University and New 
York University, as well as the Columbia 
University School of Public Health and ad- 
ministrative programs in health care at Co- 
lumbia, N.Y.U. and the City University. 
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FEDERAL FINANCING OF HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
inck-de extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the Health 
Service and Mental Health Administra- 
tion is turning into a policymaker’s won- 
derland. 

First it proposed that in order to qual- 
ify for HSMHA support now, health 
services delivery projects must be able 
to prove they can do without such sup- 
port later. They must be able to show 
in advance that they can become self- 
sustaining community-based operations. 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers) for alerting the 
Congress to this vicious, callous bureau- 
cratic misinterpretation of congressional 
intent policy, which applies to family 
health centers, health maintenance orga- 
nizations, migrant farm worker projects, 
and others for alcoholism and drug 
abuse. 

Now HSMHA is proposing that effec- 
tive July 1, fees be charged for the train- 
ing of public health personnel conducted 
by the Center for Disease Control. The 
estimated “fee range” per student day 
for laboratory courses would be $35 to 
$100 for example, and would apply to all 
public health training courses given by 
CDC for Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies, private industries, universities, and 
others. 

I include these new regulations as they 
were published in today’s Federal 
Register: 

[Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service] 
CENTER FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
(Direct Training—Fees; Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking) 

Section 311(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 243(b) authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
train personnel for State and local health 
work. 

Notice is hereby given that the Adminis- 
trator, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, proposes to amend subchap- 
ter E of chapter I, title 42, by adding a new 
part 65, as set forth below. Part 65 would es- 
tablish a new policy with respect to the 
training of public health personnel conducted 
by the Center for Disease Control, Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration, 
beginning July 1, 1973, by requiring gener- 
ally the payment of fees to meet training 
costs. The notice contains a proposed range 
of fees, the precise amounts to be determined 
on the basis of the estimated costs related to 
the conduct of a particular course. A waiver 
provision is also included, essentially, to as- 
sure the maintenance of a sufficient number 
of qualified public health workers necessary 
to carry out disease control functions of crit- 
ical regional and national concern, 

Written comments are invited. Inquiries 
may be addressed and data, views, and argu- 
ments relating to the proposed regulations 
may be submitted in writing, in triplicate, 
to the Regulations Officer, Center for 
Disease Control, Building 1, room 204, 1600 
Clifton Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30333. 

Budgetary considerations require the effec- 
tive date to coincide with the start of the 
new fiscal year. Accordingly, notice is also 
given that relevant material must be re- 
ceived on or before July 9, 1973, to be con- 
sidered. All comments received in response 
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to this publication will be available for pub- 
lic inspection during normal business hours 
at the foregoing address. It is proposed to 
make the regulations effective July 1, 1973. 
Dated June 1, 1973. 
HAROLD O. BUZZELL, 
Administrator, Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration. 
Approved June 20, 1973. 
CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


PART 65—FEES FOR DIRECT TRAINING 


Sec, 
65.1 
65.2 
65.3 
65.4 
65.5 


Establishment of fees. 
Definitions. 
Schedule of fees. 
Application procedures. 
Payment procedures, 
65.6 Refunds. 
65.7 Waivers. 
Authority.—Sec. 501, 65 Stat. 290; 31 U.S.C. 
483a, 


§ 65.1 Establishment of fees. 


Except as otherwise provided in § 65.7, 
effective July 1, 1973, a fee shall be charged 
for all students receiving direct training 
conducted by the Center for Disease Con- 
trol. 

§ 65.2 Definitions. 

(a) “CDC” means the Center for Disease 
Control. 

(b) “Direct training” means all public 
health training conducted directly by CDC 
through courses for employees or representa- 
tives of State and local governmental agen- 
cies, other Federal agencies, international 
agencies, private industries, universities, 
other non-CDC agencies and organizations, 
and private individuals. 


§ 65.3 Schedule of fees. 
(a) Following are estimated fee ranges: 
[Fee per student day] 
Classroom courses. 


Homestudy courses 
Laboratory courses 


(b) The fees specified in paragraph (a) 
of this section are based upon an analysis 
of the cost of previous courses and are, 
therefore, subject to revision. Fee ranges 
are given to indicate that fees may vary ac- 
cording to course design and facility location, 
i.e., whether a student attends a headquar- 
ters course or a field course. Up-to-date fee 
schedules for regular training courses will 
be available from the CDC headquarters of- 
fices and will be published in an addendum 
to the CDC Training Bulletin (available on 
request) and, when necessary, a general no- 
tice will be published in the FEDERAL REGIS- 
TER. The fee for special training efforts will 
be based upon the training requirements 
agreed upon between the requester and CDC. 


§ 65.4 Application procedures. 


Specific training information, including 
application procedures, may be obtained 
from CDC headquarters offices and the CDC 
Training Bulletin. Applications for enroll- 
ment in direct training courses shall be made 
on form HSM 319-A (CDC) and submitted 
to CDC. Requests by organizations for field 
courses and special training efforts should 
be made in writing to CDC at the following 
address: Center For Disease Control, Atten- 
tion: Training, Atlanta, Ga. 30333. 


§ 65.5 Payment procedures. 


Upon notification of acceptance in a di- 
rect training course, applicants shall sub- 
mit payment of fees as follows: 

(a) Federal agency applicants shall sub- 
mit a letter identifying the agency and of- 
fice to be billed, the agency order number, 
and any code number or other necessary 
billing information. 

(b) State and local agency applicants shall 
provide similar billing information or sub- 
mit check payable to the Center for Disease 
Control. 
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(c) All other applicants shall submit a 
check payable to the Center for Disease Con- 
trol prior to the commencement of the course. 
§ 65.6 Refunds. 

Fees may be refunded in full provided 
(1) notice of withdrawal is received no later 
than 10 days before commencement of the 
training and (2) the withdrawal does not 
result in cancellation of a course because 
of insufficient funds to produce the training. 
Fees will be refunded when an application 
is not accepted, when a course is oversub- 
scribed, or when a course is canceled. 
$ 65.7 Waivers. 

(a) CDC may waive the fee requirement 
when such waiver is judged to be in the 
public interest. Requests for waiver shall 
accompany completed applications for train- 
ing or shall be submitted by organizations 
during arrangements for training. Waiver re- 
quests shall be submitted in writing and 
must include (1) an explanation of the re- 
lationship of the applicant’s job to the train- 
ing desired and (2) a justification for waiver 
of the fee, which explains how the training 
relates to the achievement of national goals 
of concern to CDC and why a waiver is 
needed. 

[FR Doc.73-12675 Filed 6-22—73;8:45 am] 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE BAHAMAS 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
from tomorrow the islands where Chris- 
topher Columbus 481 years ago first set 
foot on the “new world” will finally 
achieve their full political independence. 
I refer, of course, to the Bahama Islands 
which are scheduled to become inde- 
pendent from Great Britain on July 10. 
I have asked for a special order to ad- 
dress the House on July 10 to mark 
Bahamian Independence Day and as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs I would like to take this 
opportunity to invite all of you to join 
me in making remarks on that occasion. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
note a memorial to Congress from the 
House of Representatives of my own 
State of Florida urging Congress to ex- 
tend our congratulations to the Bahamas 
on the celebration of their independence. 

The text of the resolution sponsored 
by Representative Gwendolyn S. Cherry 
and approved by the Florida House reads 
as follows: 

A MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES URGING CELEBRATION OF THE BAHAMA 
ISLANDS INDEPENDENCE Day, JULY 10, 1973 
Whereas, on October 12, 1492, Christopher 

Columbus landed in the Bahamas on an 

island he christened San Salvador, now 

known as Watling Island, and 

Whereas, in 1629 the English King Charles 
I granted Sir Robert Heath, attorney general 
of England, territories in America, including 
“Bahama and all other Isles and Islands lying 
southerly there or neare upon the foresayd 
continent .. .”, and 

Whereas, Captain William Sayle landed on 
the abandoned islands in July of 1647 with 
seventy prospective English settlers, but the 
colony did not prosper, and 

Whereas, John Wentworth was appointed 
the first governor of the Bahamas in 1671, 
and Captain Woodes Rogers was appointed 
the first Royal Governor in 1718, and 

Whereas, the United Kingdom Emancipa- 
tion Act came into force in the islands in 
1834, the first step toward freedom and equal 
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rights for the inhabitants of the islands, and 

Whereas, the colony achieved full internal 
self-government in January 1964, and 

Whereas, the Bahamas make notable con- 
tributions to the economic life of the Carib- 
bean area through the production of wood 
products and salt, and through the fishing 
and tourist industries, and 

Whereas, the Bahamas will enjoy full inde- 
pendence on July 10, 1973, free from foreign 
rule to chart her own course in world af- 
fairs, now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

That the Congress of the United States is 
hereby urged to extend by appropriate means 
to the government and people of the Bahama 
Islands official congratulations upon the cele- 
bration of Independence Day in the Ba- 
hamas, July 10, 1973, and that necessary 
steps be taken that the people of the United 
States may officially partake in the observ- 
ance of said day. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the President of 
the United States, the Prime Minister of the 
Bahamian government, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States Congress. 

LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 

Urges Congress to offer official congratu- 
lations to the people of the Bahamas on the 
celebration of their Independence Day, July 
10, 1973. 


FEEDING THE WORLD AT EXPENSE 
OF THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of my taking the well is to call to the 
attention of the Members of this body the 
seriousness of what could very well 
amount to a critical shortage of food in 
the immediate months ahead. Many of 
my colleagues who have rural districts 
are aware of the extraordinary action 
taken by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last Thursday when they asked the 
Chicago Board of Trade to limit the 
normal operation of future trading of 
soybeans and soybean meal. The reasons 
for suspending trading on soybeans were 
based on reports that there will be only 
an estimated 40 million bushels of beans 
available in the entire United States on 
September 1. This is only a 2-week 
supply. 

The severe shortage came about be- 
cause of the unprecedented large sale of 
soybeans to Japan and Russia. As a result 
of the scarcity of beans, the commodity 
brokers have actually traded in both 
beans and meal and the price of these 
commodities has risen rapidly. 

My concern, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
broiler producers, the cattle feeders and 
the hog growers throughout.America are 
thoroughly disillusioned as to what the 
future may hold and they hesitate to 
plan. Many, in fact, are suspending 
operations which certainly point out to 
me the very real possibility of a food 
shortage this fall. 

Last week, I received a call from Miller 
Poultry Co. of Piedmont, Ala., which is 
one of the largest broiler producers in 
my State. This firm—based on the aver- 
age consumption of chicken by Ameri- 
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cans—produces enough broilers an- 
nually to feed more than 300,000 Amer- 
icans. The president of the company, Mr. 
Charles Miller, told me that within the 
past 2 weeks, he has sold to the egg 
breaking plants more than 1,200 cases of 
eggs which would normally go into his 
incubators for hatching purposes. He re- 
ceived 47 cents per dozen for those eggs 
which cost him approximately $1 per 
dozen to produce from his breeding 
flocks. Dr. Miller also told me that he 
elected to destroy some 50,000 day-old 
baby chicks rather than place them with 
his broiler producers who would normally 
feed them out for the market. He will 
have no eggs in his incubators this week 
which means that the chickens which 
would normally go to food chains in 
Washington, Chicago, and New York in 
August and September will not be avail- 
able. Why is Mr. Miller having to take 
this action? A year ago, he was paying 
$115 per ton for 49 percent bulk soybean. 
Now he is paying $460 per ton—a 400 
percent increase in the short period of 12 
months. That is reason enough. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an isolated 
case. The same situation exists in many 
segments of agriculture. I have repeat- 
edly called these facts to the attention 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and I 
have joined with other concerned col- 
leagues of this Congress in asking that 
a moratorium be placed on future ex- 
ports of soybeans until we determine 
what we may expect from the new crop. 

While I am pleased that America is 
producing enough to feed the less fortu- 
nate nations around the world, I am 
nevertheless convinced that it would be 
tragic if we should be so shortsighted 
that we fail to take care of our domestic 
requirements. The exorbitant high price 
of soybean meal can mean only one 
thing—a further increase in the price of 
food to the American consumer. I think 
that this is a rather expensive way to im- 
prove our relations with foreign coun- 
tries. What we are doing is feeding the 
world at the expense of the American 
consumer. 


HOW TO SETTLE OUT OF COURT 


(Mr. TEAGUE of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, the following newspaper articles 
outlining the Nation’s first televised Bet- 
ter Business Bureau voluntary arbitra- 
tion hearing that took place within my 
congressional district. 

It should be significant to all those who 
are concerned about the consumer that 
the Better Business Bureau is endeavor- 
ing, through the mechanism they estab- 
lished in Santa Barbara, to resolve con- 
sumer-business problems that occur in 
the marketplace. I would like to com- 
mend Mr. Leonard Kummer, president 
and tribunal director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Tri-Counties, Inc., 
and Mr. John E. Greene, executive direc- 
tor, for their unique approach to con- 
sumer-business problems. 

The articles follow: 
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BBB ARBITRATION: How To SETTLE OUT OF 
COURT 


(By Chet Holcombe) 


The nation’s first public arbitration hear- 
ing was conducted here yesterday by the 
Santa Barbara Better Business Bureau as a 
pilot case to demonstrate such a voluntary 
effort to settle a consumer complaint without 
need of lawyers, courts or any other expense. 

Under the glare of network television flood- 
lights, and with radio and newspaper re- 
porters noting every word, Lawrence D. Cohn, 
a businessman serving as arbitrator, heard 
the 114-hour dispute at the community room 
of Santa Barbara Savings and Loan Assn., 
1035 State St. 

A couple of dozen persons, mostly from the 
news media, heard Mrs. John H, Peters Jr., 
3954 Carol Ave., bring her complaint against 
the Furniture Guild, 89 S. Patterson Ave. It 
was the second local BBB arbitration, the 
first to be public. 

Mrs. Peters, surrounded by her family, 
charged that twice the fabric on her living 
room furniture haŭ failed to give satisfac- 
tory service despite “guarantees” by the 
store’s salesman and manager. Thomas Gates, 
the store manager, denied this, saying the 
fabric had given normal wear, was not guar- 
anteed, and had already been replaced once. 
He said a whole new set of a chair, love seat 
and sofa, had already been substituted for 
the original set. 

Cohn, an account executive with the Fi- 
nancial Advisory Clinic, decided that the fur- 
niture company was not obligated to replace 
the furniture or fabric. He ruled that the 
Furniture Guild would pay for the cleaaing 
and protective spraying of the fabric. 

Robert Love, General manager of the store, 
said afterwards that he was satisfied with the 
verdict. But he was taking it a step farther, 
giving Mrs. Peters the right to choose any 
new set of living room furniture with any 
fabric. “The point shown here is that the cus- 
tomer got to see that she received, through 
arbitration, full satisfaction,” Love added. 

Mrs. Peters declared that she was happy 
with the hearing. “It reveals to all persons 
that they have a fair chance to air their 
complaints against merchants to a third 
party, free of charge, with no lawyers nor 
courtrooms required,” she said. 

The events, observed by James Keating of 
the California Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs, Sacramento, and Dean Determan, 
Washington, D.C., counsel for the National 
Council of the Better Business Bureaus, and 
other BBB officials, began with an inspection 
by all parties of the three pieces of furniture 
under dispute at the Peters’ modest home. 
Lights, cameras and recorders were there. 

Then the parties went to the hearing room 
downtown. 

Leonard W. Kummer, BBB tribunal di- 
rector, explained that the names of five 
persons from among 89 local citizens on the 
master list of arbitrators were submitted to 
both parties. Of the five, the disputants 
agreed on Cohn, and he was sworn in earlier. 

John Greene, Better Business Bureau gen- 
eral manager, made the hearing arrange- 
ments, and Mrs. Anne Milliken served as 
notary, swearing in all participants and wit- 
nesses, who agreed. that the voluntary arbi- 
tration would be binding and that it would 
be public. 

Mrs. Peters explained that she and her 
husband, a carpenter, bought the three 
pieces of furniture on July 15, 1972, and, the 
fabric began to shed and fade, although she 
understood the salesman, James Johnstone, 
to say that the furniture and the fabric were 
“the finest” and “guaranteed.” 

Her husband explained that the first com- 
plaint was made last Aug. 29, and the new 
furniture was delivered last Jan. 19. Again 
in April, a complaint was made, and on May 3 
a factory representative came to the house 
and said the wear on the furniture was 
normal. And the store refused to replace 
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the fabric agair.. Peters said, however, that 
Ray Gonzales, store service manager, had 
promised to replace the fabric with more ex- 
pensive polyester. A friend, Mrs. Lela Pelton, 
criticized the fabric. Peters’ mother, Mrs. 
Madeline Peters of Jackson, Calif., told of 
seeing the fabric of the first furniture “in 
bad shape.” 

Gates, the store manager, said that 
through a breakdown in communication, his 
word to Gonzales that the store could not 
replace the fabric the second time with more 
expensive fabric was not passed on to Mrs. 
Peters. When the second furniture was de- 
livered in January, she was disappointed. 

However, the store did not hear from her 
again until April, Gates said. Gonzales said 
he had asked Gates about the request for 
the new fabric, which Gates turned down— 
but Gonzales did not so notify Mrs. Peters. 

Pat Callahan, a representative of De Lux 
Furniture Co. of Los Angeles, testified that 
the fabric is a moderately priced, rough, 
burlap-type linen, which gives good service 
under normal wear conditions. He read a 
laboratory report from the Apollo Chemical 
Co. in North Carolina, certifying tests by the 
Slater Fiber Testing Bureau of New York 
City, which showed the fabric to be “100 per- 
cent satisfactory.” 

Laurie Jacobson, of the Jacobson Furniture 
Co., called as an expert witness, said the test, 
of course, was not with the exact material 
on Mrs. Peters’ furniture, although it was 
similar material. He said that no furniture 
store can guarantee any fabric, although the 
wood and upholstery can be guaranteed. He 
questioned the “sales pitch” made by the 
store, but noted that the fabric had been 
given a protective spray, which normally 
should protect it for two years. 

James Johnstone, the salesman, said he 
had been on the job two months when he 
sold the furniture to Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
and did not remember the “exact case.” 
“Normally, under those conditions,” he said, 
“I do not make guarantees on the fabric, 
only to say that the customer's satisfaction 
is guaranteed. I would not have said it was 
our best quality, selling for $500. I know that 
herculons, vinyls and polyesters are better 
and more expensive.” 

Love, the general manager, agreed with 
Johnstone's remarks, and added that “we do 
not authorize salesmen to promise anything 
about the fabrics, but, on the first time 
around, we guarantee all our merchandise.” 

Then Cohn recessed the hearing for 15 
minutes. He came back to announce his 
ruling. 


ARBITRATION HEARING GETTING FULL EXPOSURE 


The initial arbitration hearing held here 
last Saturday by the Better Business Bureau 
of the Tri-Countries, as an example of the 
new free informal method of solving customer 
complaints open to business, is getting full 
news media exposure. 

Tonight Los Angeles TV Channel 4 will air 
film taken of the hearing during the 5 p.m. 
news show, while the “Today” morning pro- 
gram will use portions of the film “sometime 
this week” out of New York. 

Channel 11, Los Angeles, carried a filmed 
report on Saturday night, while KFWB-AM 
radio, Los Angeles, broadcast it live on the 
air Saturday morning. The Los Angeles Times, 
as well as the News-Press and Radio Stations 
KTMS and KIST, covered the 14-hour 
hearing. 

In addition, Channel 3, KEYT (ABC) a 
local Santa Barbara station carried the Arbi- 
tration Hearing. 


THE BREZHNEV VISIT 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Brezhnev 
visit is a credit to the leaders of both 
countries. We are talking with each 
other. When people talk, there is a pros- 
pect for resolving cifferences amicably. 
Between Russia and the United States 
there are many differences. Primarily 
these arise from a difference in philos- 
ophy of government, not differences be- 
tween people. Russians and Americans 
always have gotten along well together 
when the opportunity was presented. 

These are the two great superpowers. 
One has a government of controlied en- 
terprise, the other a government of free 
enterprise. There is a basic struggle to 
determine which concept will prevail in 
the world of the future. There have been 
apprehensions that this could only be 
determined by war. Now the prospects 
are that the future will be determined 
through peaceful means. 

There was a measure of agreement be- 
tween Mr. Nixon and Mr. Brezhnev. It is 
a helpful sign. The true tests still lie 
ahead. One measure is in what will hap- 
pen in Indochina. Understandably, Mr. 
Brezhnev cannot dictate to North Viet- 
nam. Red China is also very much in 
the picture there. Eut the fact remains 
that Russia is the principal supplier to 
North Vietnam, and Russia can have a 
very strong influence there if Mr. Brezh- 
nev chooses. 

There is nothing in the Washington 
agreements to indicate a strong effort by 
Russia to bring peace in Indochina. In 
reality there is nothing in the agree- 
ments to indicate an abandonment of 
any of the Communist aims for world 
domination. The Communists simply are 
making it clear they prefer to achieve 
their goals through trade and diplomacy. 

We should not go overboard in Rus- 
sia’s behalf because Brezhnev was nice 
to our President during the discussions. 
We still need to keep our powder dry and 
our guard up. Communism is still com- 
munism, and communism seeks to control 
the world. None of this takes away from 
the fact that Brezhnev’s visit to Wash- 
ington and Nixon’s proposed visit to Mos- 
cow are hopeful signs for growing accord 
on many matters of concern to both na- 
tions and to the world. These things 
strengthen the prospects for eventual 
peace. 


THE SPECIAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWER AND DUTY OF IMPEACH- 
MENT BY THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McCloskey) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this special order tonight to speak 
in favor of House Resolution 431, intro- 
duced by my colleague from California 
(Mr. STARK). That resolution wouid di- 
rect the four agencies now investigating 
the Watergate incident to submit to the 
House Judiciary Committee any infor- 
mation necessary and pertinent to the 
issue of Presidential misconduct. 
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In support of the resolution, I should 
like to continue the discussion of the 
constitutional history and concept of 
impeachment which was begun on June 
6, 1973. In view of the lateness of the 
hour, I will not repeat that portion of 
my comments on June 6 which were cut 
short by the lack of a quorum. Those 
comments are set forth in full at pages 
18397 through 18402 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 6. 

On that date, I sought to discuss the 
concept first advanced by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GERALD Forp) 3 
years ago when he said that the House of 
Representatives, in impeachment mat- 
ters, serves both as prosecuting attor- 
ney and grand jury. These are two sep- 
arate functions. The first is investiga- 
tory; the second deliberative and judi- 
cial. The function of the prosecuting at- 
torney is to ascertain whether probable 
cause exists that an individual may have 
committed an indictable offense. The 
function of a grand jury is to then dis- 
cover whether a majority of its members 
believe the defendant to be guilty of such 
offense. Only if the second condition is 
met does an indictment become a reality. 
This would also be the casé with an im- 
peachment by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In my earlier remarks, I suggested only 
the first step by the House, the initiation 
of the investigatory procedure. It was my 
belief then, and that belief is stronger to- 
day, the facts have been presented to the 
House and to the public at large which 
would put an ordinary prosecuting at- 
torney on notice that there is probable 
cause to believe that an impeachable of- 
fense has occurred. 

Since the House is the only body in our 
system of government which can act with 
respect to Presidential misconduct, I sug- 
gested that the House has a correspond- 
ing duty to investigate when facts show- 
ing probable cause were presented. Since 
making that suggestion, a number of 
Members have advanced further recom- 
mendations, A resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 380, has been introduced by two of 
our colleagues, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER), and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. RANGEL), 
calling for the appointment of a select 
committee of investigation. House Reso- 
lution 431, which I support today, directs 
that there be submitted to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee any information nec- 
essary and pertinent to impeachment 
which may be ascertained by the special 
prosecutor appointed by the Attorney 
General, the chairman of the Senate se- 
lect committee, the Attorney General, 
and the Director of the FBI. 

The gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
AszuG) joined by the gentlewoman from 
California (Mrs. BURKE) and the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DELLUMS) has 
urged that the House initiate its own in- 
quiry or that a committee be established 
or designated to maintain liaison and re- 
ceive information from the special pros- 
ecutor and the Senate select commit- 
tee. The gentleman from Maryand (Mr, 
MITCHELL) has concurred that there is a 
duty on the House to now act in some way 
to learn the facts. 


The gentlewoman from Colorado (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER) has suggested that the Presi- 
dent voluntarily appear before the Sen- 
ate select committee, as did our first Re- 
publican President Abraham Lincoln, un- 
der similar circumstances over a century 
ago. The gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT) has affirmed the propriety of 
Presidential testimony to the Congress. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN) and others have suggested that the 
President hold a press conference to 
answer questions fully and candidly in 
the manner of a British Prime Minister 
before Parliament. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
DANIEL) has suggested that the House 
await the resolution of court proceedings 
before acting. The gentieman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Younc) and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA) has prop- 
erly expressed the hope that any discus- 
sion in the House be restrained and pru- 
dent, and that we avoid trial by hearsay 
and innuendo. 

The gentlemen from Ohio (Mr. SEIB- 
ERLING) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) have raised 
questions as to what, if any, procedure 
should be followed. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Davis) is concerned that the money 
to report our discussions of this subject 
might be better spent for day care cen- 
ters, and the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LANDGREBE) has said that the sub- 
ject is so important as to require a 
quorum, 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CoNYERS) has said: 

It is time that the House began to face 
the fact that it alone must resolve the issue 
for the American people. In saying this, I 
am not necessarily suggesting that impeach- 
ment proceedings be instituted now. 


I agree with both of these statements 
by the gentleman from Michigan: That 
the House has a duty to resolve the issue 
of Presidential misconduct, and that im- 
peachment itself is not yet the issue be- 
fore us. 

In this I agree also with the letter 
circulated by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Carey) and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Rooney) joined 
in by a number of our colleagues, asking 
that further discussion of the actual rem- 
edy of impeachment be withhold pend- 
ing investigation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The letter, dated June 12, 1973, states 
in part: 

Until the Judiciary Committee has com- 
pleted preliminary action in the form of a 
study, investigation or hearing, it is inap- 
propriate for the House to proceed, in even 
the semblance of a body convened, to discuss 
the issue of impeachment of the President 
of the United States. 


I quite agree. Let us forebear from dis- 
cussion of the second step, impeachment 
until the first step, the investigation, is 
completed by an appropriate House com- 
mittee. 

But let us get that investigation under 
way. The desire to protect the President 
from unfair prejudgment or untimely 
prosecution should in no way deter us 
from a full and fair investigation of the 
facts and circumstances which may or 
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may not establish that an impeachable 
offense has occurred. 

To fail to investigate in the face of 
facts showing probable cause of an im- 
peachable offense would be to shirk our 
constitutional responsibility. 

Such failure could well lead to an in- 
creasing public suspicion that we Mem- 
bers of the House, being politicians, are 
now joining in the very type of coverup 
of the political misdeeds of fellow pol- 
iticians which the political operatives of 
the White House staff and Committee 
to Reelect the President have accom- 
plished for so long a period of time. 

It is no secret that the people at large, 
at this stage of our history, if not since 
the inception of the republic, tend to con- 
sider all politicians of dubious veracity 
and honesty. With such a substantial 
number of our highest governmental offi- 
cials now being fired or indicted, resign- 
ing, claiming the fifth amendment, or go- 
ing to jail, how could it be otherwise. 

We Members of the House probably 
need to face the fact that all of us are, 
by definition, also members of the politi- 
cal profession. To paraphrase H. L, 
Mencken, the public may, and often does, 
conceive of all professions as “conspira- 
cies against the public.” When one mem- 
ber of a profession is under public chal- 
lenge, whether it be the legal, medical, 
engineering or news gathering profession, 
it is only too common to see the profes- 
sion close ranks to protect one of their 
own in order to mistakenly seek to pro- 
mote public confidence in the profession 
itself. I doubt that the public is fooled, 
particularly in today’s circumstances and 
in view of the widely held public disdain 
for politicians in general. If we are to re- 
store public faith in the political profes- 
sion, it is incumbent on us to remove any 
doubt that we are dragging our heels in 
the ascertainment of the truth about one 
of our own. 

Another result of continuing failure 
on our part to at least set up a House pro- 
cedure to receive, catalog, and evaluate 
the evidence against the President can be 
to unduly prolong the tortuous and dif- 
ficult period which the Nation must en- 
dure until this matter is finally resolved. 

There is much to do on the part of 
Congress. The argument that we should 
put Watergate behind us and get about 
our business is a valid one. It is properly 
emphasized by the letter from Messrs. 
Carey and Rooney to which I have al- 
luded earlier. 

How then can we justify the additional 
delay of waiting until all court and Sen- 
ate proceedings are completed before 
even beginning a task that only the House 
can perform? When the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. DanreL) suggests that we 
wait until the court proceedings are ter- 
minated, what amount of time is he 
thinking about? 

The first events of Watergate were dis- 
covered on June 17, 1972, over a year ago. 
Because of deception, delay, and perjury, 
the first criminal trials did not com- 
mence until January, and only in the 
last few weeks has the Special Prosecu- 
tor begun the long and painful process of 
investigation and criminal litigation to 
force out the ultimate truth. 

The Senate committee investigation 
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was authorized nearly 5 months ago, but 
it may be weeks before their task is 
finished. 

These successive delays in achieving 
a final resolution of the issue can only 
continue to divert our attention as legis- 
lators from the monumental problems 
which face the Nation; such delays will 
further confuse the other countries of the 
world who look to us for leadership; for 
us to add to the delay before final dispo- 
sition of this matter also delays the re- 
turn of a full confidence on the part of 
the American people that their Govern- 
ment is back on track, operating hon- 
estly and with competence. 

For all of these reasons, I think it 
worth repeating the words of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CoNYERS) : 

It is time that the House began to face 
the fact that it alone must resolve for the 
American people the issue of presidential 
misconduct. 


Three years ago we did exactly that 
when the other distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp) 
made his celebrated charges against Jus- 
tice Douglas. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee investigated the facts and allega- 
tions and duly reported its conclusion 
that Justice Douglas was innocent of any 
impeachable offense on the basis of the 
facts presented. 

So also can it be with the President if 
the far graver facts and circumstances 
thus far admitted by him turn out to be 
less than the elements necessary to find 
him guility of an impeachable offense. 
What are the facts which thus far indi- 
cate probable cause that the President 
has committed an impeachable offense? 
I have prepared this address without ref- 
erence to the testimony which John Dean 
has given to the Senate Select Committee 
earlier today, and I will omit any men- 
tion of that testimony. 

I would like also to omit in this dis- 
cussion any evidence that would not be 
admissible in a court of law. 

In my remarks of June 6, I discussed 
three felonies, the elements of which ap- 
peared to have been met by the facts of 
Presidential conduct or by the President’s 
own admissions. These were the felonies 
of accessory after the fact, (title 18, 
U.S.C. section 3) misprison of felony (ti- 
tle 18, U.S.C. section 4) and obstruction 
of Justice (title 18, U.S.C., sections 1505 
and 1510). 

Essentially these crimes involved the 
President’s knowledge of criminal con- 
duct on the part of members of his own 
White House Special Investigations Unit, 
Mr. Liddy and Mr. Hunt, the conceal- 
ment of that knowledge, and the taking 
of active steps to prevent the apprehen- 
sion, prosecution, and conviction of those 
individuals and others who might have 
participated in the criminal conduct in- 
volved. 

They did not include those additional 
crimes which may have occurred in con- 
nection with campaign tactics, fundrais- 
ing, the handling of the Ellsberg trial, or 
Watergate and its subsequent coverup, 
with respect to which the involvement of 
the President, if any, is still only the 
subject of suspicion or speculation. 
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On June 7, 1973, however, a wholly new 
issue was raised, that of the July 15, 1970, 
decision memorandum, of the President. 

In that decision memorandum, the 
President of the United States concedes 
that he authorized, knowingly and de- 
liberately, the violation, not just of the 
legal rights of American citizens, but of 
their constitutional rights. 

In so doing, he violated not only his 
oath, but his duty to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed. 

Article II, section 1 requires of the 
President: 

Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmation:—‘"I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the Of- 
fice of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

One of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution which the President has sworn to 
preserve, protect and defend is the fourth 
amendment which reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
Oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 


What did the President do on July 15, 
1970, with respect to the peoples’ right to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures? 

The answer is that he deliberately 
elected to authorize the violation of the 
rights protected by the fourth amend- 
ment. He did so after carefully consider- 
ing the fact that the actions he was 
authorizing were illegal. The recommen- 
dations the President received and con- 
sidered before authorizing illegal con- 
duct were explicit in defining the illegal- 
ity involved. 

Let me quote from those recommenda- 
tions made to the President: 

Mail coverage recommendation: Restric- 
tions on legal coverage should be removed. 

Also, present restrictions on covert cover- 
age should be relaxed on selected targets of 
priority foreign intelligence and internal 
security interest. 

Covert. coverage is illegal and there are 
serious risks involved. However the ad- 
vantages to be derived from its use outweigh 
the risks, 

D. Surreptitious entry recommendation: 
Present restrictions should be modified to 
permit procurement of vitally needed for- 
eign cryptographic material. 

Also, present restrictions should be modi- 
fied to permit selective use of this technique 
against other urgent security targets. 

Rationale: Use of this technique is clearly 
illegal: it amounts to burglary. It is also 
highly risky and could result in great em- 
barrassment if exposed. However, it is also 
the most fruitful tool and can produce the 
type of intelligence which cannot be ob- 
tained in any other fashion. 


The President’s response has been ad- 
mitted by him in his speech of May 22, 
1973. In that speech he stated that on 
July 23, various agencies of Government 
were notified by memo of the options he 
had approved. 

Those options were again explicit. Let 
me quote from the decision memoran- 
dum itself: 
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Top Secret DECISION MEMORANDUM 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1970. 
TOP SECRET 
(Handle via Comint Channels Only) 
Subject: Domestic Intelligence. 

The President has carefully studied the 
special report of the Interagency Committee 
on Intelligence (ad hoc) and made the fol- 
lowing decision: ... 

3. Mail Coverage: Restrictions on legal 
coverage are to be removed, restrictions on 
covert coverage are to be relaxed to permit 
use of this technique on selected targets of 
security interest. 

4. Surreptitious Entry: Restraints on the 
use of surreptitious entry are to be removed. 
The technique is to be used to permit pro- 
curement of vitally needed foreign cryto- 
graphic material and against other urgent 
and high priority internal security targets. 
(emphasis added) 

From the President’s own admission, 
it therefore seems clear that in this 
Memorandum decision dated July 15, 
1970, and published to the agencies in- 
volved on July 23, 1970, the President 
was directly granting to the intelligence 
agencies of the U.S. Government and 
particularly the FBI, the authority and 
implicit direction to conduct acts which 
were not only illegal, but were uncon- 
stitutional. Only »ecause of the objec- 
tions of the Director of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, was the President’s order sub- 
sequently rescinded. 

The incredible nature of the Presi- 
dent’s ction cannot be overstated. He 
deliberately and knowingly violated his 
oath of office to protect, preserve and de- 
fend the Constitution. 

In light of such conduct, what is the 
duty of the Eouse of Representatives, 
whose Members also take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution? 

Do we wait for action by the Justice 
Department or Senate? 

Do we not owe at least the duty to in- 
quire into the President’s conduct sub- 
sequent to July 15 1970, in view of his 
admitted actions on that date? 

We know that a year after authorizing 
illegal activity by the FBI, the President 
created his White House Special Investi- 
gations Unit, apparently to do that which 
the PBI had expressly refused to do. The 
inference that the primary purpose of 
the Unit to accomplish illegal surveil- 
lance is not an unreasonable one. 

The Special Investigations Unit con- 
ducted at least one buglary, that of the 
psychiatrist’s office in southern Cali- 
fornia; several of its members were sub- 
sequently involved in the breaking and 
involved in the breaking and entering of 
the Watergate. 

The President on May 22 said he 
“neither authorized nor encouraged sub- 
ordinates to engage in illegal or improper 
campaign tactics,” but significantly, the 
President did not say that he never au- 
thorized nor encouraged the type of 
illegal conduct performed by the mem- 
bers of the Special Investigations Unit. 

The silence of the President on this 
point thus far is deafening. This pro- 
vides yet another reason to support 
House inquiry. Also, where before we 
could perhaps rely on the presumption 
that the President would speak th -> truth, 
we can no longer grant this presumption 
with confidence. 
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I have spoken before of historic Cali- 
fornia jury instructions with which the 
President, a California lawyer, was pre- 
sumably once familiar. 

One of those instructions contains this 
language: 

A witness willfully false in one material 
part of his testimony is to be distrusted in 
others. 


We know now, again by the President’s 
own admission, that he was willfully 
false in his prior statements about the 
Watergate coverup. He first said that he 
had ordered a full investigation. He then 
admitted that he had directed his aides 
to prevent a full investigation. His latter 
instructions were faithfully carried out. 
Deception and coverup are not ordinarily 
the distinguishing characteristics of in- 
nocence. When they are also character- 
istics of Presidential conduct, even their 
discussion is painful. 

Why, then, should we prolong the dif- 
ficulties of this discussion unduly? A 
year after Watergate, the issue is still 
very much before us, partly because the 
processes of legislative inquiry waited 
until the conclusion of the first judicial 
inquiry, the trial of the first seven Wa- 
tergate defendants. 

Then, too late, we found that secrecy 
and deception by the President had pre- 
vented a fair and complete judicial as- 
certainment of the full truth about Wa- 
tergate. 

If we wait again to commence a House 
investigation, we could add months to 
the time required to finally resolve the 
matter. 

There would seem to be no harm in 
adopting a resolution such as that of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Stark) to ask the agencies pres- 
ently investigating the Watergate affair 
to submit to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee any information necessary and 
pertinent to Presidential misconduct. 

If and when such evidence should be- 
come persuasive of guilt of an impeach- 
able offense, the distinguished members 
of the Judiciary Committee will no doubt 
speedily advise the House. 

To commence our investigation now 
would also help meet the duty so proper- 
ly spelled out in the letter of the gentle- 
men from New York (Mr. Carey) and 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ROONEY) : 

By the maintenance of a continuum in our 
government, we can prove that no action of 
any individual or group of individuals in any 
part of the system can stall or stagnate our 
effecting the people’s will through the Con- 
gress. 


I would, therefore, recommend that 
we enact House Resolution 431 without 
delay, that the House be on record that 
we will give immediate and careful at- 
tention to such evidence as may be ad- 
duced by the several bodies not looking 
into the conduct of the administration 
since July of 1970. 

That is not to prejudge the President’s 
guilt, nor is it to even suggest that the 
evidence will be indicative of such guilt. 
Hopefully the evidence will indicate that 
no guilt exists, that the circumstances 
which now point to the President’s guilt 
can be satisfactorily explained. What 
adaption of House Resolution 431 will 
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do, however, is make it clear that the 
House of Representatives is meeting its 
own constitutional responsibilities, that 
we reaffirm the principle that we are a 
government of law, not of men, and that 
we will subject our highest leader to the 
same test of that principle as we would 
any other citizen of a nation which seeks 
justice for all. 


CONGRESS CANNOT LEGISLATE 
PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is re- 
cognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House agreed to the Eagleton amend- 
ment with its prohibitions on the expend- 
iture of funds to support directly or in- 
directly combat activities in, over, or 
from off the shores of Cambodia or in or 
over Laos by U.S. forces. My vote reflects 
my sincere belief that this amendment 
would undermine our efforts to achieve 
a lasting peace throughout Indochina 
and calls into question our determination 
to maintain agreements anywhere in the 
world, at a time when our President and 
Mr. Kissinger have made such great prog- 
ress toward reducing tensions through 
negotiations. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
we all share the same desire to achieve a 
lasting peace. Our differences lie in the 
way to achieve that peace I submit, we 
are closer to a lasting peace today, not 
because of weakness but because of our 
determination to be credible. 

It is tempting to withdraw from our 
obligations as a world power and turn 
inward to our own problems. It is a 
temptation which has been yielded to by 
ourselves and by others in the past and 
each time has brought disaster. 

To succumb to the lure of isolationism 
brings, as Chamberlain found to his sor- 
row, not even “peace in our time.” 

Hegel once said: 

The only thing we learn from history is 
that no one ever learns from history. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford the lux- 
ury of not learning from the lessons of 
history. 

History clearly shows that the road to 
peace lies in the possession of adequate 
force and in the recognition by an ag- 
gressor, or by a potential aggressor, of a 
Nation’s determination to use that force 
if necessary. 

Through the signing of the January 
27 peace agreement the United States 
obtained the honorable withdrawal of 
American military forces, the return of 
our POW’s, and provided the people of 
South Vietnam with the opportunity to 
decide, by political means, their future 
destiny. 

That peace agreement was won and 
our prisoners returned—not through 
begging and dealing from weakness as 
some would have had us do—but be- 
cause the President did not hesitate to 
take firm action and because the Con- 
gress stood firm behind the President 
throughout his crucial negotiations. Our 
vote today will not end the war, it will 
mean more war in Cambodia and an in- 
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vitation to North Vietnam to further 
trespass on the terms of the Paris 
agreement with regard to Laos and 
South Vietnam. 

What would Congress do if North Viet- 
nam uses Cambodia from which to at- 
tack Thailand, our SEATO signatory and 
ally? One shudders to think of the far- 
reaching implications of this action. 
From Southeast Asia to the Middle East, 
our credibility is the first line of defense 
against potential aggression. If no one 
believes in our word or in our agree- 
ments, we will have ushered in an era 
not of negotiations but of trepidation 
and self-doubt not worthy of a world 
leader. 

Is air power an important tool in en- 
forcing compliance? 

A returned POW, Air Force Colonel 
Risner, described the effect of the B-52 
raids in North Vietnam in bringing the 
peace settlement: 

We knew they were B-52's and that Presi- 
dent Nixon was keeping his word and that 
the communists were getting the message. 

We saw reaction in the Vietnamese that 
we had never seen under the attacks from 
fighters. They at last knew that we had some 
weapons they had not felt, and that Presi- 
dent Nixon was willing to use those weapons 
in order to get us out of Vietnam. 


Air power helped lead to the cease-fire 
in Laos 2 weeks after the Paris signing. 
What about sur MIA’s? 

There are no more tragic victims of 
war than the families of MIA’s. These 
families are destined to continue their 
life never fully knowing whether their 
loved one may still be alive in some far 
off corner of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the only way to help 
these more than 1,300 American families 
get a satisfactory accounting of our 
MIA’s is to allow the President the dis- 
cretion to continue as necessary to force 
the North Vietnamese to live up to the 
terms of the Paris agreement with its 
section on prisoners of war and missing 
in action. On one hand some would pro- 
hibit the President from using the 
“stick” of airpower, on the other hand 
the “carrot” of any aid to North Viet- 
nam is also prohibited. I ask the ques- 
tion, What do we tell the people who 
want a full accounting of our MIA’s? sev- 
eral of which live in western New York, 
and two, Bob Rousch and Don Lyon are 
friends of mine. 

The fear has been stated by my col- 
leagues that the bombing in Cambodia 
could be the first step in drawing us into 
another morass like Vietnam. This is 
simply not possible under present law. 

As stated in section 7(a) of the Special 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971: 

In line with the expressed intention of 
the President of the United States, none of 
the funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be used to 
finance the introduction of U.S. ground com- 
bat troops into Cambodia, or to provide 


United States advisers to or for Cambodian 
military forces in Cambodia. 


The Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
contains further restrictions, limiting our 
mission in Phnom Penh to a maximum of 
200 U.S. employees and 85 third-country 
nationals paid with U.S. funds. 

So, under law there can be no U.S, 
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ground troops in Cambodia, no U.S. ad- 
visers and no possibility of paid third- 
country military forces. 

President Nixon has strictly abided 
by these limitations which Congress has 
passed and there is no possibility of an 
expanded war—another Vietnam—with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

As President Nixon has stated, our ac- 
tions in Cambodia are “not aimed at 
renewing the war.” Our only objective is 
“to preserve and strengthen the peace.” 

And, on May 8 of this year Secretary 
Rogers said: 

We will not slide into another Vietnam. 
We will not introduce American ground 
forces. We are not committed to any par- 
ticular Cambodian government. Our only 
purpose is to insure that the Paris peace 
agreement is observed. 

We are providing air support in Cam- 
bodia—at the request of the Cambodian 
Government—to force the North Viet- 
namese to live up to section 20 of the 
January peace agreement which stipu- 
lates that— 

The parties participating in the Paris Con- 
ference on Vietnam shall strictly respect 
the 1951 Geneva Agreements on Cambodia 
and the 1962 Geneva Agreements on Laos, 
and shall respect the neutrality of Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

They will undertake to refrain from using 
the territory of Cambodia and the territory 
of Laos to encroach on the sovereignty and 
security of one another and of other coun- 
tries. 

Foreign countries shall put an end to all 
military activities in Cambodia and Laos, 
totally withdraw from and refrain from re- 
introducing into these two countries troops, 
military advisers and military personnel, 
armaments, munitions, and war materiel. 

The internal affairs of Cambodia and Laos 


shall be settled by the people of each of 
these countries without foreign interference. 

The problems existing between the Indo- 
chinese countries shall be settled by the 
Indochinese parties on the basis of respect 
for each other’s independence, sovereignty, 


and territorial integrity, and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s international affairs. 


These provisions are clear and the 
text of the joint communique issued at 
the conclusion of meetings in Paris be- 
tween Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs, and Le Duc Tho, representa- 
tive of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, June 13, 1973, reiterates Article 20 
as follows: 

(13) Article 20 of the Agreement, regard- 
ing Cambodia and Laos, shall be scrupulously 
implemented. 


On January 28, 1973, the day the Viet- 
nam cease-fire went into effect, Presi- 
dent Lon Nol ordered his forces to cease 
all offensive activities and urged the 
enemy to follow suit. He repeated his 
willingness to enter into direct negotia- 
tions to turn a de facto cease-fire into a 
more definitive settlement. 

The United States welcomed these 
measures, suspended our own combat 
air operations in support of the Khmer 
forces, and hoped that the North Viet- 
namese and the Khmer insurgents would 
respond favorably. Unfortunately, 
then—and since—the Communist side 
rebuffed this gesture and all other ef- 
forts by the government to inaugurate 
contacts with a view to ending the 
fighting. 
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Instead, Hanoi to date has chosen to 
pursue its aggression in Cambodia. In- 
deed, since the Vietnam and Laos set- 
tlements, Communist military opera- 
tions in Cambodia have reached new 
levels. Widespread attacks have con- 
tinued chiefiy against the important 
lines of communications and the popula- 
tion centers. 

The only objective of our assistance 
to Cambodia is the full implementation 
of the Vietnam accords and an end to 
the fighting in Cambodia which threat- 
ens the peace in Vietnam and ultimately 
throughout all Southeast Asia. The 
bombing will cease tomorrow if the 
North Vietnamese will only abide by the 
provisions of the treaty which they 
signed. 

In a June 20, 1973, letter to the editor 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
His Excellency Um Sim, Appointed Am- 
bassador of the Khmer Republic noted 
that— 

The figure of 5,000 North Vietnamese 
troops on Khmer soil as published by The 
Post is too low. According to our intelligence 
sources, the estimated strength of the North 
Vietnamese troops is put at no less than 
45,000, one-third of which is involved in com- 
bat support of the Khmer insurgents. 

Contrary to the stipulation in the Paris 
Peace Agreements requiring the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from the Khmer Repub- 
lic, soon after the agreements were signed, 
new North Vietnamese activities on Khmer 
territory could be observed: Not only was 
there no evidence of North Vietnamese with- 
drawal but enemy movements back and forth 
in the border areas were on the increase and 
new troops and war material were flowing 
into the Khmer Republic from Lower Laos 
through the Ho Chi Minh trail. Therefore, 
the North Vietnamese are blatantly violating 
the Paris Peace Agreements as well as the 
independence, sovereignty, neutrality and 
territorial integrity of the Khmer Republic. 
Furthermore, their presence in our country 
represents a threat to us and to the peace 
and stability of the region, 


Former Under Secretary of State, Eu- 
gene V. Rostow, made some excellent 
points in a recent New York Times arti- 
cle which I would like to quote at this 
time: 

In the light of first principles, the action of 
the House of Representatives in cutting off 
funds for bombing in Cambodia must be 
considered constitutionally irresponsible. At 
a particularly inappropriate moment, it 
would reduce the possibility of fulfilling pol- 
icies to which the nation has been commit- 
ted by the cooperative decisions of five Presi- 
dents and every session of Congress since 
President Truman's time. 

It is often said that Congress has never 
consented to military activities in Cambodia 
or Laos. This is simply not true. After the 
SEATO Treaty was ratified, Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon, with 
full and repeated bipartisan support from 
Congress, decided to act under that treaty to 
protect South Vietnam against armed attack 
from North Vietnam. Unless Congress and 
the President should abrogate the SEATO 
Treaty, that policy continues to be the foun- 
dation for the nation’s course in the area, 

It is manifestly impossible to assure the 
security of South Vietnam if hostile forces 
operate against it from sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. This was the premise of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1962, through which 
the Soviet Union promised us that North 
Vietnamese troops would withdraw from 
Cambodia and Laos. Many believe that the 
Vietnam misery stems from Kennedy’s fail- 
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ure to insist on the fulfillment of that agree- 
ment. The 1962 promise was repeated by 
North Vietnam in the January cease-fire 
agreement and endorsed by the major powers 
who signed the Act of Paris of March 2. 

At this tense and precarious moment in 
the Indochina conflict, indirect nibbling at 
our long-standing policy in the area is pecu- 
liarly inappropriate. Having fully and repeat- 
edly authorized the goals of that policy, Con- 
gress should not now deny the President the 
best available means to make our policy good. 

In the Paris agreements of January and 
March, 1973, the President has achieved a 
settlement which, on paper at least, satisfies 
the purposes for which President Eisenhower 
and the Senate of his day made the basic 
commitment to protect the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of South 
Vietnam. The Paris cease-fire agreements— 
fully within the President's authority—do 
not alter the underlying position of the 
United States in Indochina, as a matter ei- 
ther of international or of constitutional 
law. They do, however, provide a new and 
important basis for our continued action. 

It has been the fundamental rule of our 
foreign policy since Truman’s time that we 
cannot allow unilateral change in the rela- 
tionship between the United States and the 
Soviet Union to be achieved by force. 

In an age of nuclear bipolarity, that rule 
is even more essential to the possibility of 
detente, and then of peace, than it was when 
it was announced in 1947. Congress has many 
powers. But it cannot legislate the end of 
the cold war. 


Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
my remarks the section concerning the 
scope of Presidential authority which was 
included in the minority views contained 
in the conference report on the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act: 

SCOPE OF PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Withdrawal of existing Congressional au- 
thority for air combat operations in Cam- 
bodia could well provoke a Constitutional 
crisis and would contravene the authority 
of the President to effectuate the provisions 
of Article 20 of the Paris Agreements. 

Prior to January 27, 1973, there was little 
question that the President had the author- 
ity to use the means at his disposal to bring 
the conflict in Southeast Asia to a conclu- 
sion and, as we are all aware, the means used 
have been military, political and diplomatic 
in character. 

The lower and intermediate federal courts 
regularly dismissed actions based on chal- 
lenges to this authority and the Supreme 
Court has regularly found no error in these 
decisions.* 

The legal rationale underlying this au- 
thority of the President to prosecute the 


3 See Massachusetts v. Laird, 451 F. 2d 26 
(C.A. 1); Luftig v. McNamara, 252 F. Supp. 
819 (D.D.C.), affirmed, 373 F. 2d 664 (C.A. 
D.C.), cert. denied, 387 U.S. 945; Mora v. Mec- 
Namara, 387 F. 2d 862 (C.A. D.C.), cert. 
denied, 389 U.S. 934; Velvet v. Nixon, 415 F. 
2d 236 (C.A. 10), cert. denied, 396 U.S. 1042; 
Davi v. Laird, 318 F. Supp. 478 (W.D. Va.) 
United States v. Holmes, 387 F. 2d 781 (C.A. 
7), cert. denied, 391 U.S. 936; Ashton v. 
United States, 404 F. 2d 95 (C.A. 8), cert, 
denied, 394 U.S. 960; Kalish v. United States, 
411 F. 2d 606 (C.A. 9), cert. denied, 396 U.S. 
835; United States v. Bolton, 192 F. 2d 805 
(C.A. 2); Mottola v. Nixon, 464 F. 2d 178 (C.A. 
9); Orlando v. Laird, 443 F. 2d 1039 (C.A. 2), 
cert. denied, 404 U.S. 869; Da Costa v. Laird, 
448 F. 2d 1368 (C.A. 2), cert. denied, 405 U.S. 
979; Atlee v. Richardson, 347 F. Supp. 689 
(E.D. Pa.), affirmed per curiam U.S. 

, Mar. 20, 1973, reported at 41 L.W. 
3524); Mitchell v. Laird, F. 2d 
(O.A. D.C.), (decided Mar. 20, 1973, Doc. No. 
71-1510). 
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Vietnam hostilities may be summarized in 
the following way. 

First, the President’s power to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States does not 
depend on a formal declaration of war. 

The power to declare war is set forth in 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution. The 
pertinent language reads: 

“The Congress shall have power .. . To de- 
clare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and to make rules concerning captures 
on land and water...” 

The text of the Constitution itself demon- 
strates that the framers were aware that 
there could be hostilities without a formal 
declaration of war; otherwise, there would 
have been no need for them to authorize 
Congress separately to grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, clearly a hostile action. 

Accordingly, the Supreme Court has recog- 
nized from the earliest years of the existence 
of this nation that a state of war may legally 
exist without a formal declaration of war.‘ 

Secondly, under the Constitution, the 
power to conduct undeclared hostilities be- 
longs to the President and Congress exclu- 
sively. Although there have been, of course, 
numerous differences of opinion within the 
Congress concerning the President’s policies 
on ending the war, at no time in the past has 
Congress manifested an intention to termi- 
nate the authority of the President to bring 
the war to a close pursuant to those policies. 
Thus, Congress has consistently rejected 
proposals to withdraw congressional au- 
thority by cutting off appropriations for 
the war. And neither the repeal of the Ton- 
kin Gulf Resolution nor the passage of Sec- 
tion 601 of the Armed Forces Appropria- 
tion Authorization Act of 1972 was intended 
as a termination of authority for these poli- 
cies,’ 

In addition to initial Congressional au- 
thorization for the war and subsequent Con- 
gressional participation in the process of 
ending the war through a negotiated settle- 
ment, the President also has certain con- 
stitutional authority under Art. II of the 
Constitution. While the scope of this au- 
thority is widely debated, there is little ques- 
tion that substantial Constitutional au- 
thority is allowed the President, apart from 
express Congressional powers. 

It can thus be seen that heretofore there 
was no occasion for an adjudiction of the 
proper scope of the Constitutional powers 
of the President as opposed to those of the 
Congress in the conduct of the conflict in 
Southeast Asia. In fact, the two branches 
have been content to jointly exercise full 
Constitutional authority, without a delinea- 
tion of their respective shares of that total 
authority. 

The Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Vietnam signed on Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, embodied a plan for the ter- 
mination of the conflict to which the parties 
agreed. 


«Bas v. Tingy, 4 U.S. (4 Dall.) 37, 39, 43 
(1800) See also Prize Cases, 67 U.S. (2 Black) 
635, 668, 1863), where it is said that “war 
may exist without a declaration on either 
side.” 

5 E.G., See Section 502 of the Armed Forces- 
Military Procurement Act, of 1971, Pub. L. 
91-441, 84 Stat. 905, 910; Section 838 of the 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1971, Pub. L. 
91-668, 84 Stat. 2020, 2036-2037; Sections 
501 and 505 of the Military Procurement Ap- 
propriation Act, 1972, Pub. L. 92-156, 85 
Stat. 423, 427-429; Section 738 of the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1972, Pub. L. 92- 
204, 85 Stat. 716, 734; Sections 601 and 602 


of the Military Procurement Appropriation ` 


Act, 1973, Pub. L. 92-436, 86 Stat. 734, 737- 
738; Section 737 of the Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1973, Pub. L. 92-570, 86 Stat. 1184, 
1202-1203; and Sec. 7 of the Special Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1971 (Pub. L. 91-652, Jan. 
5, 1971, 84 Stat. 1942). 
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The actual termination of the conflict, 
however, remained contingent on the imple- 
mentation of the Agreement. That imple- 
mentation has not yet been accomplished 
in full, particularly with respect to the pro- 
visions of Article 20 as they relate to Cam- 
bodia. Consequently, the conflict in that por- 
tion of the battlefield continues. It follows 
that the President’s existing authority to 
use military, political and diplomatic means 
to fully terminate the conflict must also 
continue. The mere signing of the Paris 
Agreement on a plan for terminating the 
conflict could not in itself terminate such 
authority of the President or, in any way, 
change the authority or responsibility of 
the Congress. 

The withdrawal of all U.S. Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam and the return of all 
U.S. prisoners has not created a fundamen- 
tally new situation in which new authority 
must be sought by the President from the 
Congress to carry out air strikes in Cam- 
bodia or Laos. The issue more accurately 
stated is whether the constitutional author- 
ity of the President to continue doing in 
Cambodia what the United States has law- 
fully been doing there expires with the with- 
drawal of U.S. armed forces for Vietnam and 
the return of the American prisoners despite 
the fact that a cease fire has not been 
achieved in Cambodia and North Vietnamese 
troops remain in Cambodia contrary to clear 
provisions of the Agreement. In other words, 
the issue is not whether the President may 
do something new, but rather whether what 
he has been doing must automatically stop, 
without regard to the consequences even 
though the Agreement is not being imple- 
mented by the other side. 

The Agreement signed on January 27, 1973, 
represented positive action consistent with 
U.S. objectives. Article 20 of the Agreement 
recognizes the underlying interrelationship 
in all the countries of Indochina and re- 
quires the cessation of foreign armed inter- 
vention in Laos and Cambodia. The im- 
portance of this article cannot be overesti- 
mated, because the continuation of hostili- 
ties in Laos and Cambodia and the presence 
there of North Vietnamese troops threatens 
the right of self-determination of the South 
Vietnamese people, which is guaranteed by 
the Agreement. 

It should be self-evident that unilateral 
cessation of our United States air combat 
activity in Cambodia without the removal of 
North Vietnamese forces from that country 
would undermine the central achievement of 
the January Agreement. Since the President 
was fully empowered to enter into this Agree- 
ment, his powers under Article II of the 
Constitution must be construed to be ade- 
quate to prevent a self-defeating result. 

To construe the President’s authority oth- 
erwise is to suggest that the Constitution 
which has permitted the United States to 
negotiate a peace agreement—a peace that 
guarantees the right of self-determination 
to the South Vietnamese people as well as 
the return of United States prisoners and 
withdrawal of United States armed forces 
from Vietnam—is a Constitution that con- 
tains an automatic self-destruct mechanism 
designed to destroy what has been so pain- 
fully achieved. 

By placing intended prohibitions on Presi- 
dential alternatives in this area, the Con- 
gress would withdraw its support as a basis 
of the President’s authority to conduct air 
combat operations in Cambodia and Laos and 
provide a clear confrontation between the 
President and Congress. 

This raises the question of the scope of 
the President’s Article II powers in opposi- 
tion to Congressional powers under Arti- 
cle I. 

One must recognize that the scope and ap- 
plication of the President's powers under 
Article II of the Constitution are rarely 
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free from dispute. Thus, the Congress is 
granted the powers “to provide for the com- 
mon defense”, “to declare war, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water”, “to 
raise and support armies”, “to provide and 
maintain a navy”, “to make rules for the 
government and regulations of the land and 
naval forces”, and to “make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers .. ° 
On the other hand, the Constitution pro- 
vides that “the executive power shall be 
vested in a President,” that he “shall be a 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy 
of the United States,” and that “shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed." 7 
The President is also given the authority to 
make treaties with the advice and consent 
of two-thirds of the Senate, to appoint am- 
bassadors with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and to receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. 

The proceedings of the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787 suggest that the 
ambiguities of this division of power be- 
tween the President and the Congress were 
deliberately left unresolved with the under- 
standing that they were to be defined by 
practice. There may be those who wish the 
framers of the Constitution would have been 
more precise, but it is submitted that there 
was great wisdom in realizing the impossi- 
bility of foreseeing all contingencies and 
in leaying considerable flexibility for the fu- 
ture play of political forces. The Constitu- 
tion is a framework for democrctic decision 
and action, not a source of ready-made an- 
swers to all questions, and that is one of its 
great strengths. 

This was most recently and instantly rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court in March of 
this year when it summarily affirmed the Dis- 
trict Court’s opinion in the case of Atlee 
v. Richardson, supra. In short, it is simply 
impossible to receive legal assurance of the 
scope of the President’s Article II powers 
since to do so would require the adjudication 
of a “political question” which is beyond the 
judicial power conferred by Article III of 
the United States Constitution. 

Thus, the Committee’s action in this re- 
gard raises the spectre of a severe Constitu- 
tional confrontation between two branches 
of our government which earlier operated as 
partners in this effort. 


Mr. Speaker, we are once again facing 
a critical test of our national will and it 
is a test we must not fail. What is at 
stake is not simply the fate of a small 
Southeast Asian country. What is at 
stake is our Nation’s credibility as a 
world power. 

Walt W. Rostow, a key foreign policy 
aide to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, has said in his latest book, “The Dif- 
fusion of Power”: 

With hindsight, I would judge Kennedy’s 
failure to move promptly and decisively to 
deal with the violation of the Laos Accords 
the greatest single error in American policy 
in the 1960’s; for before too long he and his 
successor were confronted with the “waning 
situation” a good many of us had feared 
might emerge in Vietnam. By our failing to 
enforce the Laotian agreement with military 
force, then, Laos became a corridor for North 
Vietnam, a corridor which Hanoi used to 
shovel troops into South Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the result 
of the congressional decision to destroy 
President Nixon’s ability to move 
promptly and decisively to deal with vio- 
lations of the Vietnam cease-fire, could 


s U.S. Constitution, art. I, sec, 8. 
™U.S. Constitution, art. II, secs. 1 and 2. 
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be the undoing of all -ur efforts to pre- 
vent Indochina from falling to the 
Communists. 

If we are not credible in Southeast 
Asia, if we treat the Paris agreement as 
a scrap of paper to be violated at will by 
the Communists, we cannot expect to be 
credible in our negotiations in Europe, 
in the Mideast or anywhere in the rest 
of the world. The achievement of impor- 
tant agreements with the Russians on 
SALT, trade, and troop reductions de- 
pend crucially on their assessment of 
U.S. strength of will and commitment. A 
failure by the United States to deal with 
the blatant violations of article 20 of the 
Paris agreement would call into question 
tne U.S. credibility and determination 
to enforce negotiated agreements which 
underlie the generation of peace we all 
seek. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is particularly 
fitting on this day to close with the words 
that Alexander Solzhenitsyn wrote in his 
acceptance statement upon his award of 
the 1970 Nobel Prize for literature: 

The spirit of Munich has by no means re- 
treated into the past: It was not merely a 
brief episode. I even venture to say that the 
spirit of Munich prevails in the 20th Cen- 
tury. The timid civilized world has found 
nothing with which to oppose the onslaught 
of a sudden revival of barefaced barbarity, 
other than concessions and smiles. The spirit 
of Munich is a sickness of the will of suc- 
cessful people; it is the daily condition of 
those who have given themselves up to the 
thirst after prosperity at any price, to ma- 
terial well-being as the chief goal of earthly 
existence. Such people—and there are many 
in today’s world—elect passivity and retreat, 
just so as their accustomed life might drag 
on a bit longer, just so as not to step over 
the threshold of hardship today—and tomor- 
row you'll see, it will all be all right. 


ONLY IF ATTACKED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN), is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
personal philosophy that the United 
States should go to war only if our shores 
are attacked or there is a clear threat to 
our national security. In retrospect, Viet- 
nam met neither of these two tests, but 
it is of no value to dwell on past mis- 
takes, we must now go forward to build 
a stable peace in the world. 

The United States made two mistakes 
in Vietnam—the first was going there to 
fight at all and the second was not fight- 
ing to win once we got there. 

The Cambodian operation has all the 
potential of becoming another Viet- 
nam—in the money that the United 
States is spending, the American casual- 
ties, the potential for prisoners of war 
and men missing in action and the fur- 
ther domestic discord in our own coun- 
try. Cambodia is not worth another 
American life nor another American dol- 
lar. 

I have supported the administration 
in its policy toward Southeast Asia until 
now. However, the spending of additional 
millions of dollars for bombing in South- 
east Asia seems to be economically and 
humanistically unwise, and totally 
against the will of the people. 
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Six weeks ago I supported the admin- 
istration by voting for more funds for 
its Cambodian bombing policy. I did this 
so National Security Advisor Henry Kis- 
singer could complete his Paris negotia- 
tions with the North Vietnamese and also 
because the monsoon season would ar- 
rive within 6 weeks to further improve 
the position of the Government of Cam- 
bodia. 

The Cambodian people have not rallied 
around their Government and the ac- 
cords recently reached in Paris are ap- 
parently unacceptable to both sides. I do 
not expect the agreement to resolve fully 
the Southeast Asian situation. 

Therefore, today I voted against ap- 
propriating more money for Cambodian 
and Laotian bombing raids. We have 
done our part, paid too high a price and 
it is time to turn our attention to press- 
ing domestic concerns. 


IMPROVING THE APPROPRIATIONS 
PROCESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I insert in the Recor the fourth of five 
articles which I have had prepared as 
a discussion of the Federal budgetmak- 
ing process. The first of these articles 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Wednesday, June 20. They have been 
appearing in the Recorp on a daily basis 
since that time. 

IV: IMPROVING THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 


The 1974 budget recommendations sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President propose 
an unusually large number of program cuts. 

These have spurred a sharp clash be- 
tween the President and Congress. 

Although total spending would be $19 
billion higher than the previous year, some 
100 programs are ticketed for termination or 
curtailment. In effect, the President is try- 
ing to roll the budget back to the pre-1960 
era, undoing many of the domestic com- 
mitments launched by Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, 

Meanwhile, even in the post-Vietnam era, 
President Nixon continues to recommend 
large increases in defense spending. The 
$5.5-billion hike proposed for defense is the 
largest single increase in the 1974 budget, 
and defense continues to be the largest 
single item in the budget—some $85 billion 
for fiscal 1974. Spending is $30 billion higher 
than in 1964, before the large scale involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

Today, the President’s meat axe is aimed 
at domestic programs. Particularly hard hit 
are aid for rural areas and cities, as well as 
health programs. Rural America long has 
been one of the neglected areas of the United 
States, with inadequate economic investment 
and job opportunities, declining and aging 


‘populations, and inferlor public facilities. 


Over the years, the federal government has 
come to the aid of rural citizens by bringing 
electric and telephone service to the country- 
side, supporting the construction of water 
and sewer facilities, encouraging farmers to 
engage in efficient environmental and con- 
servation practices, and assisting businesses 
in locating in depressed areas. Now the 
President proposes to put an end to many 
of these worthwhile endeavors. Rural elec- 
trification loans are to be made more costly 
and difficult to obtain, water and sewer 
grants to be converted into loans which have 
to be repaid, the Economic Development Ad- 
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ministration which operates primarily in 
rural areas is to be disbanded. 

Fortunately, the President’s budget is only 
a recommendation that must undergo the 
careful consideration of Congress. Congress 
desires to practice economy and to discon- 
tinue programs which have outlived their 
usefulness. But such action requires a pro- 
gram by program determination, not the 
wholesale abandonment of commitments to 
our rural people. Congress has moved to keep 
the funds available for rural environment 
assistance and it has reached a compromise 
with the White House that will enable com- 
munities to obtain rural electrification loans. 
There is a strong likelihood that economic 
development will be kept alive and that ef- 
forts to raise the economic capabilities of 
small communities will be continued. 

Our cities also have been victimized by 
the President’s budget. The President has 
proposed to end a dozen or more community 
development programs and to replace them 
with a single program—called special revenue 
sharing—which would award lump-sum fed- 
eral grants to states and cities. Such familiar 
programs as model cities and urban renewal 
would be eliminated. The President argues 
that his approach would give local govern- 
ments more discretion and flexibility in 
spending their federal dollars; however, the 
Congress has grave reservations about sev- 
eral aspects of the proposal. For one thing, 
it now appears that the consolidated program 
will have less money than the separate activ- 
ities funded individually. Moreover, funding 
for special revenue sharing is to be delayed 
a full-year with the inevitable result that the 
federal “pipeline’—money in transit—will be 
drained. Furthermore, financial support for 
certain cities will drop sharply, especially for 
those now participating in model cities. 

The President's budget message boasts that 
health spending will reach an all-time high 
in 1974. That is true because of the mandates 
of medicare, medicaid and other health pro- 
grams enacted by Congress—not because of 
initiatives by President Nixon. Quite the con- 
trary, his 1974 budget cuts back on a num- 
ber of major health programs. The honor 
roll of programs the President doesn’t like 
includes hospital construction, which since 
its start in 1946, has led to the building of 
thousands of new facilities across the coun- 
try. More than 50 regional medical centers 
would be closed on the grounds that they 
haven't delivered the expected improvements 
in the treatment of cancer, heart disease, 
and other illnesses. 

The opposite reasoning is used to justify 
& proposal to end federal support of 500 com- 
munity mental health centers. The argument 
is that these have proved so successful that 
they ought to be turned over to local gov- 
ernments. 

The budget also proposes to reduce medi- 
care benefits for the elderly, requiring them 
to pay a much higher share of doctor and 
hospital charges. Poor people who happen to 
be adults no longer would qualify for dental 
care because, the Administration says, peo- 
ple don’t die from cavities or diseased gums. 

The cruel logic in the health budget is ap- 
plied to dozens of other programs. Special 
federal efforts to provide summer jobs for 
teenagers are to be ended, as would a pro- 
gram to assist the unemployed. With un- 
employment still at the five-percent level, 
and much higher in the ghettos and among 
youth, this is not the right time to drop 
programs that make it possible for persons 
out of work to climb back to self-sufficiency. 

Nor is this the time to call a sudden halt 
to federal housing programs. Without con- 
sulting Congress, the President in January 
of this year, imposed an 18-month suspension 
on most housing activities, particularly those 
designed to give some hope to poor people. 
Federal aid to libraries is to be reduced to 
zero, presumably because all Americans are 
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wealthy enough to purchase books without 
going to the library. 

In short, 1974 is the year in which the 
budget declares that our cities are safe and 
rebuilt, the war on poverty is ended, that 
jobs and good housing are available for all, 
that illness has been conquered, and that 
libraries and general literacy need no en- 
couragement. It would be funny—except that 
all these strange decisions are entrenched 
in the President's budget. 

The feeling in Washington is that the final 
product will look substantially different from 
what the President recommended. Congress 
will not turn away from the aged or the sick, 
from the poor and from the young. 

This does not mean that Congress will go 
on a spending spree. Rather, Congress will 
do the job given it by the Constitution—to 
set America’s policies and priorities. Within 
the overall spending level, whether proposed 
by the President or imposed by law, Congress 
will shift 1974 funds to give greater emphasis 
to the domestic needs of our people. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. BREZHNEV 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. DRINAN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an open letter to Mr. Brezhnev on his 
departure from America on June 25, 
1973: 

WILL THE INTERESTS OF 3 MILLION SOVIET 

Jews BE Lost To THE COMMERCIAL INTER- 

ESTS OF U.S. BUSINESSMEN? 


(By Rosert F., DRINAN, Member of Congress) 


Mr, LEONID I. BREZHNEV, 
Communist Party Secretary, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Dear MR. BREZHNEV: I wish that I could 
be more satisfied and more gracious in this 
letter written to you on the day of your 
departure after a stay of one week in the 
United States. I had hoped for many pro- 
nouncements during your days here, I read 
with the utmost care every statement which 
you made and every single accord which you 
signed. 

I feel compelled to write about my disap- 
pointment that nothing very clear, convinc- 
ing or promising was said by you or your 
associates during your days in the United 
States with respect to the status or the emi- 
gration of Jews from the Soviet Union. 

On Sunday, June 17, 1973 I participated 
in an extraordinarily moving rally of more 
than 10,000 people on the West Steps of the 
United States Capitol. These thousands of 
American citizens wanted you to hear their 
anguished plea for freedom for the three mil- 
lion Soviet Jews. The speakers at this event 
and particularly Senator Henry M. Jackson 
made it very clear that they did not want 
to block the implementation of U.S.-Soviet 
trade agreements but that at the same time 
they felt compelled by their convictions and 
their conscience to use the enactment of 
these agreements to strike a blow for the 
freedom of emigration for those Russian 
Jews who desire to go to Israel. 

You are quoted, Mr. Brezhnev, as stating 
that the education tax has now been waived 
except for young people who receive govern- 
ment scholarships and have not yet gone to 
work. You are also quoted as contending that 
90% of the visa applicants were granted 
visas. You also indicated that Jewish emi- 
gration would be maintained at the level of 
30-40,000 persons per year. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey made notes 
at the four hour luncheon indicating that 
you had cited figures showing that of the 
61,000 Jews who last year applied to leave 
the Soviet Union, 60,200 applications were 
granted. Senator Humphrey also said that 
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you reported that of 11,400 applications for 
Jewish emigration received in the first 5 
months of 1973, 10,000 were granted. 

I am sure that you are aware that these 
statistics have been challenged by those 
who are best informed about the problems 
of Soviet Jews. Senator Jackson put it this 
way on the Senate floor on June 20, 1973: 
“What the Brezhnev numbers cover up is 
an organized system of repression in the 
Soviet Union that terrorizes and intimi- 
dates those who wish to emigrate to the 
point where they are afraid to apply... 
applicants are brutally harassed and mis- 
treated by the Secret Police, and many have 
been sent to the infamous labor camps, to 
prison and to mental institutions.” 

The undeniable fact is that American 
Jewish leaders can count at least 116,000 
applications by Soviet Jews which have not 
been acted upon. Your statement that 60,- 
200 persons have been given permission to 
leave does not harmonize with the verified 
fact that only 32,000 have actually left the 
USSR. 

I expect to vote on behalf of the Jackson- 
Vanik amendment next month. But even if 
that particular amendment becomes law it 
will not preclude the use of a new set of 
devices which have been invented to prevent 
educated Jews from applying to leave Rus- 
sia or to stop them from leaving after they 
have applied for an exit visa. 

One of those devices is a character ref- 
erence. A Russian citizen must attach to his 
application to leave a character reference 
from his employer. Not infrequently the em- 
ployers of Jews take the occasion of the ap- 
plication for an exit visa to request fellow 
employees to furnish evidence of negligence 
or personal misconduct on the part of the 
Soviet Jew who desires to leave Russia. 

Another device to make it more difficult 
if not impossible for many educated Jews 
to leave Russia is the state secrets law 
which holds that no one who has ever 
been given access to secret information can 
leave the country for five years. 

These devices are in addition to the chief 
deterrent, namely the fact that those who 
apply to leave usually lose their job. 

Despite all of these devices and deter- 
rents it is astonishing that more than 100,000 
of Russia’s three million Jews have asked 
to leave their country. 

On May 21, 1973 I spoke on the phone 
with a Russian Jew who lives in Moscow. 
On that day I wrote to His Excellency Am- 
bassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin with a re- 
quest for information about the status of the 
application made by this Soviet Jew to emi- 
grate to Israel. This man had applied to 
leave Russia in July, 1971. He immediately 
lost his job. This individual has his doc- 
torate in metallurgy and did distinguished 
work in that field. This individual has sub- 
mitted his application some 5 or 6 times over 
the past two years. The only possible ex- 
planation which has been offered to him 
for the denial of his application which has 
been offered to him for the denial of his ap- 
plication is the false allegation that he has 
done classified work and is therefore not 
permitted to leave the U.S.S.R. This learn- 
ed scientist assured me that all of his writ- 
ings have been published in learned periodi- 
cals and that he was never at any time in- 
volved in secret or classified work. 

Ambassador Dobrynin has not seen fit to 
even acknowledge my letter of May 21, 1973. 
I have written on several occasions to Am- 
bassador Dobrynin about other cases of Rus- 
sian Jews and on no occasion has your Am~ 
bassador ever had the courtesy to reply to my 
inquiries. 

In May and June of 1972 I spent several 
days in Israel talking to a large number of 
recently arrived Soviet Jews. I feel that I am 
relatively well informed about the long his- 
tory of oppression of the Jewish people in 
the USSR. 
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I obtained the Impression from your com- 
ments about Soviet Jews during your past 
week in America that you felt that this prob- 
lem was unimportant and irrelevant to the 
East-West trade agreements which you are 
seeking. As far as I have read, however, you 
did not again assert that the problem of 
Soviet Jewish emigration is one that relates 
only to the internal affairs of Russia. 

It seems probable that in the next month 
Congress will be asked to extend a variety of 
preferential trade arrangements, including 
most-favored-nation treatment, to your na- 
tion. As you are well aware, the economic 
benefits of increased Soviet-American trade 
lie heavily in the favor of the Soviet Union, 
at least in the immediate future. But even 
if the United States were to gain consider- 
able commercial advantage from U.S.-Soviet 
trade, I would hope that the United States 
would use the considerable economic lever- 
age available to seek moral and political con- 
cessions from your country so as to extend 
the frontiers of freedoms. Such moral action 
is In my judgment demanded when the 
question relates to the fundamental right to 
emigrate—a right which your great nation 
has endorsed in the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Nonetheless, 
this is a right which is being consistently 
denied your citizens in both overt and convert 
ways. 

There are larger questions of basic human 
rights and freedoms involved. While Soviet 
Jews may be the foremost victims of the 
policies of domestic repression carried out 
by your government, they are hardly the 
only victims. All Soviet peoples suffer from 
the denial of free speech, the denial of free- 
dom of information, the refusal of the right 
to practice religious beliefs, and the lack of 
consent of the governed. While you have 
commendably liberalized the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union—to the extent that you 
now joke with and offer cocktail toasts to 
former arch-enemies—it is true nonetheless 
that this liberalization of Soviet policy 
abroad has been accompanied by a fierce ac- 
celeration of oppression at home. 

There is no one, Mr. Secretary, in either 
of our nations who does not want a detente 
now and always. For too long both of our 
great nations have labored under the harsh 
shadow of the Cold War. You are to be 
praised for your contribution to the great 
improvements in Soviet-American relations 
that have occurred in recent years. But the 
differences between our countries cannot be 
erased through cosmetic improvements in 
relations, and, I believe, will never truly be 
bridged unless the government of the Soviet 
Union respects the basic human rights and 
freedoms of its citizens, and agrees to those 
principles which unite the civilized com- 
munity of nations. For this reason I will 
continue to urge that Congress and the Pres- 
ident of the United States view Soviet-Amer- 
ican trade, in particular, from a stance that 
links economic concessions on our part with 
political responses on your part. Even if you 
do not choose to view Soviet Jewish emigra- 
tion as a moral issue, as I do, I will seek to 
have you feel its impact in political and 
economic terms, which I am sure you can 
understand. 

I wish to remind you, Mr. Brezhnev, that 
the American government has acted in be- 
half of Soviet Jews before—first in 1869 when 
President Ulysses S. Grant intervened with 
Czarist authorities to seek the prevention of 
the contemplated expulsion of 20,000 Jews 
from an area of Southwestern Russia. 10 
other American Presidents, according to Dr. 
William Korey, Director of the B’nai B'rith 
United Nations office, have “intervened di- 
rectly or indirectly on behalf of Russian 
Jewry during the last 100 years.” 

On at least four occasions Congress itself 
acted to help Russian Jews, first in 1879 when 
the House of Representatives adopted a res- 
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olution criticizing Czarist policies denying 
Jews the right to own real estate. 

On another occasion the Congress termi- 
nated an 80-year old Russian-American com- 
mercial treaty. This action was taken on De- 
cember 6, 1911, as an effort largely sparked by 
the desperate plight of Russian Jews. Then 
as now the American Secretary of State 
argued for the “quiet diplomacy” approach! 

I wish to reiterate that I stand firmly in 
favor of continuing improvements in Soviet- 
American relations. I welcome the detente. 
But I am prepared to see the growth of the 
detente delayed for a short period, if neces- 
sary. The United States must, in fairness to 
itself, to the treaties which it and the So- 
viet Union has already placed their signa- 
tures upon, to the U.N. Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and for the basic decency of 
Jews in the Soviet Union, insist that the 
commercial benefits of Soviet-American 
trade not be placed above the basic moral 
rights of the people of your nation. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE TRADE 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1973 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. VANIK), is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee is presently 
entering its second week of executive ses- 
sion deliberations on H.R. 6767, the Trade 
Reform Act of 1973. It is expected that 
the committee will complete its work by 
about July 19 and report out a bill for 
consideration by the House of Represent- 
atives prior to the August recess. 

This trade bill will probably be the 
most important legislation considered 
by the 93d Congress. It has the potential 
for enormous impact on our economy and 
on the entire world’s economy and system 
of international monetary transactions. 
It is imperative that this legislation be 
most carefully studied, considered and 
debated by every Member of Congress 
and by the entire Nation. 

EXCESSIVE GRANT OF AUTHORITY TO EXECUTIVE 

Not only does this legislation have the 
potential for enormous economic impact, 
but it is important in terms of the grow- 
ing debate over the balance of powers in 
our system of government. The principal 
legislation being considered by the com- 
mittee, H.R. 6767, is the administration- 
backed bill. It provides enormous, un- 
precedented grants of authority for the 
President to eliminate or to establish 
tariffs and quotas. The administration 
has said that this bill is only a 5-year 
authority. But under various sections of 
this bill, sections such as 403, the Con- 
gress is giving the President permanent, 
less controls over imports and—as it fol- 
lows—exports. 

The House will be spending 2 days this 
week debating the war powers resolu- 
tion—a bill designed to restore the role 
of Congress in international affairs and 
military commitments. It is ironic that 
in this same week, the House Ways and 
Means Committee will be proceeding 
with H.R. 6767, a bill which gives away 
congressional control and oversight of 
international trade, abandons one of the 
oldest and originally most important 
powers of the House of Representatives— 
the taxing power provided by tariff and 
customs duties, and further gives up 
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congressional control over the direction 
and course of the American economy. 

This bill, H.R. 6767, must be thor- 
oughly rewritten. Controls over the pow- 
ers of the Executive must be established. 
THE NEED FOR SELF-EXECUTING LEGISLATION 

This bill must also be made self-exe- 
cuting and self-enforcing. The present 
language’ of H.R. 6767 invites political 
pressure and political corruption. It is a 
tool that can be used for or against par- 
ticular industries and regions of the 
country. In recent years we have seen 
campaign pledges and contributions ap- 
parently influence the level of textile im- 
ports, increase dairy price supports, and 
affect regulations on the flammability of 
rugs. 

Regardless of time, regardless of ad- 
ministration, regardless of party, it is bad 
legislation which gives enormous discre- 
tion to a few individuals to bestow fan- 
tastic economic benefits on selected in- 
dustries and special friends. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN H.R. 6767 

In addition to amending this legisla- 
tion to provide guidelines and controls 
over executive discretion and to make it 
more self-executing, this proposal, H.R. 
6767, must be overhauled to correct a 
number of basic structural flaws. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 

Title IV deals with international trade 
policy management and is a sweeping 
delegation of authority to the President 
to prevent or to control excessive bal- 
ance-of-payments surpluses and deficits. 
Three times since the summer of 1971, 
the world monetary markets have been 
convulsed by currency crises. The first 
crack in the post World War II system 
was the dollar crisis of August 1971, when 
the dollar’s value was changed for the 
first time since the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment of 1944. The following summer saw 
a severe sterling crisis in England. This 
January and February, the dollar again 
came under pressure, billions flowed into 
the central banks of the stronger Eu- 
ropean currency countries and into the 
Bank of Japan—but the inevitable de- 
valuation could not be resisted. The 
Treasury ‘Department indicates that sup- 
port of the value of the dollar cost the 
United States about $400 million in 1971, 
but only about $4 million this past Feb- 
ruary—though an appropriation of $2.2 
billion was required after that devalua- 
tion to provide for contingent obligations 
of the United States to the various inter- 
national banks and monetary funds. 

I recite these facts to point out that 
the world appears to have entered a se- 
ries of monetary convulsions. Some would 
say that the dollar is still under so much 
pressure that we are, in fact, in a third 
dollar crisis. 

The problem is—title IV does little or 
nothing to help solve these problems. It 
is more of the same old discredited pol- 
icies of the past. This title gives the ad- 
ministration dictatorial powers to cut off 
trade or increase trade—either on a 
worldwide basis or with specific foreign 
nations. This title does not provide for 
flexibility or the possibility of flotation— 
a form of which has really worked quite 
well for the last several months and 
which has successfully served Canada for 
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some 15 years and Brazil for the past 5 
years. Instead, title IV takes the world 
back to the system of fixed rates, with 
all the resulting pressures and distor- 
tions that that system can create—but 
with the new distortions in trade manip- 
ulation provided by title IV. 

INADEQUATE TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 

Title II of H.R. 6767 provides for com- 
pany and worker assistance in industries 
adversely affected by imports. This title 
is also woefully inadequate. Special bene- 
fits for older workers who are displaced 
from their jobs as a result of imports are 
eliminated. The subsistence allowance 
for workers who travel to another town 
or city for a retraining program is $5 
per day—the same subsistence amount 
allowed 11 years ago in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. Under the admin- 
istration’s bill, the average worker in 
every State except Alaska would receive 
less under the administration’s adjust- 
ment assistance formula than he would 
under the 1962 Trade Expansion Act for- 
mula. Not only would he receive less, but 
the duration of his benefits would be, in 
general, cut in half. Finally, the worker 
displaced from his job because of imports 
would be offered job retraining assistance 
under the administration’s proposed 
manpower revenue sharing plan—yet 
this is a plan which provides for severe 
cutbacks in the level of job retraining 
funds. 

FREEDOM OF EMIGRATION 

The provisions providing for the ex- 
tension of most favored nation trading 
status—increased trade with the Soviet 
Union and other State-controlled econo- 
mies—fail to include the requirement 
that such nations permit freedom of emi- 
gration. The administration’s bill omits 
this requirement, despite the clearly 
stated concern of the Congress on this 
issue—a concern expressed in the House 
by a freedom of emigration amendment 
sponsored by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and myself and 
which is cosponsored by an unprece- 
dented 282 Members of the House and 
by 77 Members of the other body, led by 
the junior Senator from Washington, 
Mr. JACKSON. 

The administration’s bill, H.R. 6767, is 
totally lacking in an adequate, self- 
enforcing consumer protection section. 
The national security clauses are—once 
again—toothless, and there is no attempt 
to provide for some limitations on im- 
port market penetration and the result- 
ant destruction of basic American pro- 
ductive capacity. 

As I said previously, Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that this trade legislation must 
be extensively overhauled and amended. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW LEGISLATION: 
H.R. 8943 

In an effort to provide some alternative 
and compromise language, I have just 
introduced legislation, H.R. 8943, entitled 
“The Trade Improvement Act of 1973.” 
This is a comprehensive bill, consider- 
ably more extensive and more detailed 
than the administration’s proposal. 

It is not my expectation that this bill 
will be accepted or adopted in whole. But 
it is my hope that some of the language 
and the concepts contained in this bill 
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will be accepted as amendments and as 
part of the effort to improve the quality 
of the final trade bill considered by this 
Congress. 

The core of the legislation which I 
have introduced is H.R. 6767, the admin- 
istration bill. But I have tried to go 
through the various provisions of that 
legislation and eliminate or at least place 
limitations on the excessive grants of 
power which it gives to the Executive. 

Another major source for the ideas 
contained in my bill is the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, updated, as well as some 
of the provisions of the trade bill of 
1970—a bill which failed to be enacted 
into law. The worker and company ad- 
justment provisions are drawn from leg- 
islation, H.R. 8723, recently introduced 
by Congressman DONALD Fraser and my- 
self. I have also drawn some provisions— 
principally tax provisions—from the lan- 
guage of the Burke-Hartke legislation. 
Finally, I am hopeful that there is a good 
portion of new ideas in this legislation, 
drawn from suggestions and concepts 
which came out of the committee’s pub- 
lic hearings. 

In short, this is a compromise bill. It 
is a bill which drops the worst features 
of other legislation and brings together 
some of the best proposals from a wide 
variety of sources. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF H.R. 8993: 
BASIC AUTHORITY 


Title I of the legislation provides for 
the basic negotiating authority for the 
President in both tariff and nontariff 
barrier questions for a 5-year basis. Un- 
like the administration bill, however, 
H.R. 8943 places limits on how much the 


President can lower or increase tariff 
barriers. In this respect, it is similar to 
the 1962 and 1970 trade acts. In addi- 
tion, under the administration bill, the 
President appears to have a great deal of 
discretion as to negotiating away non- 
tariff barriers and wide latitude on 
whether or not to seek congressional ap- 
proval of NTB negotiations and agree- 
ments. The legislation which I have in- 
troduced would require that all NTB 
agreements be submitted to the Congress 
and all such agreements may be vetoed 
by the passage of a simple resolution by 
either Chamber. 
ADVERSE MARKET PENETRATION 

Title II of H.R. 8943 deals with fair 
and unfair import competition as well as 
the issue of excessive and adverse 
market penetration. In essence, the pro- 
visions of this title are similar to titles 
TI and MI of H.R. 6767 and require action 
on the part of the President to make 
determinations in the case of workers 
and firms injured by imports. It requires 
actions by the President in countervail- 
ing duty and antidumping cases. In addi- 
tion, this title contains a new provision 
which puts forth the concept of adverse 
market penetration and the need for the 
maintenance of necessary industrial pro- 
duction. Under this provision, the Presi- 
dent is directed to determine when for- 
eign market penetration becomes unrea- 
sonable and threatens the industrial 
health of a major sector of the American 
economy. Once such a determination is 
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made, he is empowered to impose con- 
trols on further market penetration. 
COMPREHENSIVE TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 


Title II of H.R. 8943 is the Trade Ad- 
justment Assistance Act introduced by 
Representative DONALD Fraser and my- 
self on June 15. This bill provides for 
comprehensive and adequate assistance 
to firms, workers, and communities who 
have been adversely affected by imports. 
This legislation is described in detail in 
the June 15 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
pages 19862 through 19864. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY ADJUSTMENTS 


Title IV of H.R. 8943 is similar to the 
administration’s proposal for new au- 
thority to deal with surplus and deficit 
balance of payments problems—with 
several important exceptions. First, it 
limits the President's authorities for uni- 
lateral action in a number of important 
ways. Second, it provides language which 
encourages a more flexible range of ex- 
change rates rather than set and fixed 
exchange rates. 

MFN AND FREEDOM OF EMIGRATION 


Title V of the legislation which I have 
introduced is similar to the language in 
the Trade Reform Act and provides for 
the extension of most-favored-nation 
treatment to the Soviet Union and East- 
ern bloc countries. The major change in 
my proposal is the inclusion of what is 
known as the Méills-Vanik-Jackson 
amendment or the freedom of emigration 
amendment. There can be no extension 
of most-favored-nation status, indeed, 
there will probably be no trade bill if the 
freedom of emigration language is not 
included. 


GENERALIZED PREFERENCES 


Title VI of H.R. 8943 parallels the ad- 
ministration bill, but with an important 
change. Under the administration bill, if 
tariffs are reduced for a lesser developed 
country, they must be reduced to zero. 
There is no middle ground, no partial 
preference authority. My proposal allows 
the President to provide a range of pref- 
erences to assist these nations in their 
growth and industrial development, 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Title VII of my proposal is a totally 
new title which provides for the suspen- 
sion of import restrictions and tariff du- 
ties during periods of abnormal inflation. 
In addition, it provides for mandatory 
export controls when the consumer price 
index of an exported item increases at a 
rate significantly above the rate of in- 
crease of the total Consumer Price Index. 
In addition, this title provides for com- 
plete repeal of the Meat Import Quota 
Act of 1964 as well as the elimination of 
tariff duties on imported meats. The 
President has recently announced his 
support for the elimination of these tar- 
iff duties, and, given the worldwide short- 
age of meat, continuation of the Meat 
Import Quota Act is absolutely senseless. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Title VII is a new national security 
title that provides some teeth to the pre- 
vious national security sections—sections 
which have been all but useless. In par- 
ticular, this section provides for the de- 
velopment of a national defense register 
of articles which are essential for the 
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defense of the United States in case of 
war—articles which we must be capable 
of producing ourselves. 

TAX REFORM 


Title IX is a strong international tax 
reform section which fills in the many 
gaps left by the administration’s ex- 
tremely weak tax “reform” proposals. In 
addition to providing for repeal of the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corp. deduc- 
tion and the DISC provisions, this title 
changes the foreign tax credit to a de- 
duction, eliminates deferral on taxation 
of foreign income, removes certain rapid 
depreciation tax advantages on invest- 
ments abroad, and provides several other 
smaller changes in the tax code. The need 
for reform in the taxation of internation- 
al income is increasingly obvious. Last 
year, I made a study of America’s largest 
100 corporations. Out of 45 corporations 
for which data was available for tax year 
1971, 5 paid no taxes on $382 million in 
taxable income, At the present time, my 
staff and I are in the process of up-dating 
this study and it appears that the re- 
sults of this study for tax year 1972 will 
be even more dramatic—and will involve 
phenomenally low tax rates for a large 
number of multinational corporations. 
In most cases, these multinational cor- 
porations have been able to use special 
tax provisions on their foreign income to 
offset or reduce their U.S. Federal cor- 
porate tax rate. This type of abuse must 
be eliminated. 

ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Title X, the final title of this new pro- 
posal, is similar to title VII of the admin- 
istration bill in that it contains various 
miscellaneous “roundup” provisions and 
definitions. But in my proposal, this 
title also includes new sections which— 

First, provide for greater coordination 
of American trade, investment, and in- 
ternational monetary policy. 

Second, prohibit Export-Import Bank 
guarantees and loans at below commer- 
cial market or subsidized rates; 

Third, prohibit trade and transporta- 
tion to and from the United States by 
SST’s until it is certain that they pose 
no environmental dangers; 

Fourth, embargo trade with countries 
that fail to cooperate in international 
drug control or environmental protection 
efforts; 

Fifth, provide for the amendment or 
termination of the Canadian-American 
Automotive Parts Agreement of 1965— 
an agreement in which the United States 
has not received adequate reciprocity; 

Sixth, provides for studies on the role 
of multinational corporations in cur- 
rency speculations, the creation of an 
Organization of Oil Importing Countries, 
and investigations of the impact of oil 
imports on the future balance of pay- 
ments of the United States; 

Seventh, places controls on the export 
of American job-producing technology; 

Eighth, and requires the Treasury De- 
partment to work for the collection of 
foreign debts owed the United States. 

It is obvious that a good bill is needed. 
It is obvious that compromises are 
needed. I am hopeful that this legislation 
which I have introduced will help the 
committee and the Congress develop a 
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better bill, one that brings together the 
best from many sources. 


THE SUMMIT IN RETROSPECT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PODELL) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Secretary Brezhnev concluded his visit 
to the United States amid celebrations 
and fanfare. This visit will probably be 
long-remembered as a turning point in 
the history of East-West relations. It 
would seem that, after 28 years, the Cold 
War has finally ended. 

The number and kind of agreements 
signed demonstrate that the Soviet 
Union is quite anxious to reap the bene- 
fits of detente. Not the least of these 
benefits will be the opportunity to share 
in the fruits of American technology. 

However, the Soviet Government must 
realize that, if it is truly committed to 
the idea of detente, there can be no one- 
sided deals. It is not truly detente if the 
Soviet Union only takes, and the United 
States only gives. In that respect, the 
Soviet Union must show its commitment 
to the principles of detente by acting in 
consonance with certain basic moral 
principles. 

That means that the restrictions on 
foreigners in the Soviet Union will have 
to be eased. It means that there must be 
no harassment of Western ideas, for 
the free flow of ideas between Russia and 
the United States is a key element of this 
much talked about détente. And it means 
that the Russians will have to make some 
positive showing that the restrictions 
placed on Jews are being ended. 

We keep hearing that the exit tax has 
been suspended, that more and more 
Jews are being permitted to leave Russia 
now than ever before. However, there is 
little tangible proof of these assertions. 
And further, there are reports coming 
from the Soviet Union of increasing 
numbers of arbitrary refusals of permis- 
sion to emigrate. 

It is sad to have to repeat the same 
thing so many times, but in this case it 
is necessary to make sure that my point 
is taken. It is still a dangerous thing to 
be a Jew in Russia, particularly if you 
are a Jew who wants to leave for Israel. 
The newest game the Russian officials 
are playing is refusing to grant visas on 
the false ground of “national security.” 
More often than not, the security excuse 
is one that has been drummed up to give 
a patently arbitrary refusal the cloak of 
legitimacy, in response to pressure from 
concerned people in the United States. 
The Russians are aware that they are 
being carefully scrutinized and they are 
taking great pains not to antagonize the 
United States. 

It has been said before, and will be 
again, that the Russians need us more 
than we need them. Everything they 
hope to buy from us under the new trade 
agreements also has a market here at 
home. Almost every agreement signed by 
Nixon and Brezhnev will make little or 
no direct impact on the world political 
situation, and will not in and of them- 
selves bring the world closer to real 
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peace. For all of Secretary Brezhnev’s 
good-humored posturing, we must not 
forget that he is the head of a govern- 
ment that imprisons dissenters in in- 
sane asylums and harrasses those who 
wish to express their Jewish identity. 

I hope that my colleagues will not be 
so completely won over by Secretary 
Brezhnev’s good humor that they will 
forget that a genuine détente requires 
both sides to make many accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attached a list of 
Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union who 
have applied for exist visas and have 
been denied for “national security rea- 
sons.” This list illustrates better than 
any words I could choose just what it 
means to be a Jew in Russia today. I 
hope that my colleagues will study this 
list carefully, and learn the painful les- 
son it teaches: 

Persons DENIED Exrr VISAS ON FALSE 

GROUNDS or “NATIONAL SECURITY” 

David Azbel, born in 1911. ScD, professor 
Specialist of chemical equipment and tech- 
nology. Many works published in USSR and 
abroad. Has been teaching at the USSR Poly- 
technical College by correspondence. No se- 
cret work performed. Applied in April 1972. 
Motive of refusal: “Your mother-in-law 
stays in the USSR. We will not break up 
your family.” 

Anatole Galperin, born in 1930, mathema- 
tician, Worked in econometrics and planning 
in civilian industry. No secret work per- 
formed. No secret publications. Since 1972 
works in a bank. Applied in November 1971. 
Wife doesn’t work. 

Evsei Ratner, born in 1899; ScD, professor 
(retired for 5 years). Biologist, specialized 
in plant physiology. Never performed any se- 
cret work nor participated in any secret pub- 
lications. Practically all his relatives, includ- 
ing his only daughter and granddaughter live 
in Israel; six refusals. Last reason given: “We 
don’t feel like letting you go.” His wife, 
Ktizia is 69. 

Benjamin Levich, born in 1917; ScD, pro- 
fessor, corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Specialist in theo- 
retical physical chemistry. Has not been en- 
gaged in any classified work since 1950. All 
his scientific findings have been widely pub- 
licized since then in Soviet and foreign jour- 
nals. Applied in March 1972. Dismissed after 
that from Moscow University and demoted 
in the Institute of Electrochemistry of the 
Academy of Sciences. Son, Alexander Levich; 
born in 1944, corrosion engineer. Worked in 
a plumbing and sewerage institute. Dismissed 
after applying for visa (February 1972). Does 
unskilled work. No secret work ever per- 
formed. Son, Evgoeni Levich, born in 1948; 
ScD (in 1969). Specialist in theory of proc- 
esses occurring in stars. Has never done any 
Classified work. All his papers have been pub- 
lished in Soviet or western scientific jour- 
nals, Applied in March 1972. Recently seized 
by force and sent to Arctic Circle as an army 
private. Wife (Tanya, translator of fiction is 
now out of work. 

Anatole Libgober, born in 1949. Specialist 
in abstract mathematics. Worked in a col- 
lege. Applied in January 1972. Since then 
works as a repairman in redecorating apart- 
ments. No secret work ever performed, no 
secret publications, 

Kirill Khenkin, born in 1916. Philologist 
(Licencie es Lettres, Paris University, spe- 
cialized in comparative literature). Since 
1945, a radio journalist and translator at 
Radio Moscow, lat rea translator of French 
classical fiction and literature in social sci- 
ences. No secret work performed. Applied in 
September 1972. Visa granted in November 
1972. Visa cancelled without explanation in 
December 1927. Since then out of work. Re- 
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fused to take back Soviet citizenship (Israel! 
citizenship granted in April 1973), wife, 
Irina, born 1937. Former journalist. Since 
1968 a free lance screenplay writer. 

Michael Babel, a specialist in energetics, 
Since 1967 a designer of current converters 
in civilian industry. No secret work per- 
formed, no secret publications. Applied in 
January 1972. Dismissed in June, same year, 
and works outside his specialty. Wife, Helen, 
a designer in engineering industry, No secret 
work performed. Out of work since March 
1971. 

Solomon Inditsky, born in 1912. Engineer 
in a plant of electromechanical equipment 
until February 1972. Retired since then. 

Valery Panov, (Leningrad), born in 1939. 
Star dancer of the Kirov Ballet Company, 
State prize winner, Artist Emeritus of the 
RSFSR. Wife, Calina Bogozina, prima balle- 
rina. Both dismissed from work, 

Leonid Tarasiuk, born in 1927. Master of 
Science, art critic. Worked, before dismissal 
at the Hermitage Museum of Leningrad. Re- 
fusal of visa confirmed recently on the 
grounds of “state interest.” 

Vladimir Slepak, born in 1927, Radio-En- 
gineer. From 1957 to 1969 worked in a re- 
search Institute dealing with television. Has 
not worked in his field since April 1969. 
Applied for visa in April 1970. Visa refused 
in July 1970. Presently out of work. A family 
of four. Wife, Maria, a retired physician. 

Valery Krijak, born in 1939. Mechanical 
engineer. From 1966 to 1972 worked on de- 
signing of equipment for automobile repair 
plants and cars for municipal use. Applied 
in February 1972. Visa refused in June 1972. 
Works as an elevator mechanic. Wife, Valeria, 
born in 1938, an engineer-metallurgist. Prom 
1963 to 1972 worked as an inspector of and 
keeping of precious metals in jewelry stores, 
dental clinics, etc. Applied in February 1972. 
No secret work performed. 

Isaak Dymshitz, born in 1926. Mechanical 
engineer. From 1962 to 1970 was designing 
heating appliances of general industrial use. 
Then, until 1972, a designer of sales equip- 
ment. Applied in October 1971. Since Febru- 
ary 1972 a night watchman and postman. No 
secret work ever performed. 

Hirsh Toker, born in 1931, an electrician 
worker. Since 1966 works in a button plant. 
No secret work performed. 

Benjamin Gorokhov, born in 1928. A 
screenplay writer. Applied in October 1972. 
No secret work performed. 

Boris Einbinder, born in 1940. Physicist. 
Specialist in theoretical physics. From 1967 
to 1971 worked as a research scientist at the 
Institute of Physical Chemistry of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. No secret work performed, 
no secret publications, no access to classified 
material. Applied for visa in December 1971. 
Since then a private tutor. Wife, Marianne, a 
clerk until 1970. Presently out of work. 

Levi Libov, born in 1932. Master of Science 
in metallurgy. Until 1969 worked in a factory, 
then until July 1971 in the Institute of Rare 
Metals. Applied for visa in 1971, being dis- 
missed became plumber and repairman. No 
secret work performed, no secret publica- 
tions. 

Leonid Koshevoi, born in 1932, a designer 
of supplementary telephone equipment. No 
secret work performed, no secret publica- 
tions. Applied in November 1972. Wife, Irina, 
born in 1937, engineer in telephone and tele- 
graph communications. At her place of work, 
compiled public data on patents in this field. 
Took no part in secret work. No secret publi- 
eations. Applied in November 1971, refusal in 
February 1972. 

Victor Polsky, born in 1930, Master of Sci- 
ence, an engineer physicist. Worked on de- 
veloping X-ray equipment for civil industry 
and medicine. No secret work, no secret pub- 
lications. Applied for visa in November 1970; 
dismissed in March 1971. Teaches privately. 
Wife, Helen, born in 1935. Engineer in radio- 
technology. 1960-1970—designer of supple- 
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mentary equipment. No secret work per- 
formed, no secret publications. Out of work 
since 1970. 

Iona Koltchinski, 21. Applied for a visa 
after graduating from high school. Reap- 
plied later. No answer—but two years later 
in a hard labor camp where he was made to 
perform his military service. 

Yuri Miloslavski, born in 1947 (Kharkov). 
Poet and journalist. Has worked as an actor 
in a puppet theater, then as an local an- 
nouncer and journalist of a factory news- 
paper. Has been refused permission to leave 
and told that he could not apply again be- 
fore 1976 because of “secrecy considerations.” 
Wife, Irina, 26, graduated last year from 
Kharkoy University. Out of work. 

Vladimir Mash, born in 1925. Doctor of Eco- 
nomics, professor. Since 1963 worked in the 
Central Economic-Mathematical Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences developing econo- 
metric methods from planning computation 
in civil industry. No secret work performed, 
no secret publications. Applied in April 1972. 

Eitan Finkelstein (Vilnius), born in 1942. 
Engineer-physicist, ScD. Worked in the In- 
stitute of Technical Physics. For seven years 
has performed occasional jobs. Applied in 
1970. 

Vitaly Rubin, born in 1922, Master of Sci- 
ence, specializes in History and Philosophy 
of ancient China. Worked for the Institute of 
Information and the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences. Applied 
in February 1972, refused in July 1972. Pres- 
ently is secretary to a blind man to whom he 
reads. 

Dina Beilina, born in 1939. Mechanical en- 
gineer. Worked from 1962 to 1972 on non- 
classified problems of automation-mathe- 
matics: description of technological processes 
in chemical industry. Has not worked since 
1972. Applied in January 1972. 

Joseph Begun, born in 1929, electrical engi- 
neer, Master of Science. 1968-1969, research 
fellow at the Radiotechnical Institute. 1969- 
1971, mathematics instructor in the College 
of Agricultural Engineers. Since April 1971, 
private tutor. Applied for visa in April 1971, 
refusal in August 1971. 

Grigory Svetchinsky, born in 1940, chemi- 
cal industry automation engineer, works at 
the Chemical Machine Building College, 
working out automatized laboratory plants 
for the study of microbiological processes. No 
secret work performed. Since.May 1971 up to 
February 1973, out of professional work. Ap- 
plied for visa in June 1971, refusal in October 
1971. 

Pavel Abramovich, born in 1939, radio en- 
gineer. In 1968-1970 at Research Institute, 
worked out elementary logical schemes. In 
1970-1971, computer maintenance. Since No- 
vember 1971 a private tutor. Applied for visa 
February 1971; refusal in April 1971. Wife, 
Marta Balashinskaya, born in 1940, electrical 
engineer. Up to 1970 worked in the Research 
Institute of Applied Physics; on photoelectric 
apparatus. No classified publications. Since 
September 1970, out of work. 

Nathan Faingold, born in 1930, radio engi- 
neer up to 1967, since then an artist. Applied 
for visa in November 1971, refusal January 
1972. His wife a school teacher out of work. 

Vladimir Roginsky, born in 1939, physicist, 
Master of Science. During 1965-1968, theo- 
retical physics instructor at Moscow Physio- 
technical College, During 1968—-October 1971, 
research fellow in the theoretical department 
of the Institute of Theoretics and Experi- 
mental Physics. Studying abstract problems 
of elementary particles, having no applied 
value. Never participated in classified studies; 
all his works published, Scientists from West- 
ern countries worked in the same depart- 
ment, Since October 1971, private tutor. Ap- 
plied for visa in November 1971, refusal Feb- 
ruary 1972. His wife is a school teacher, out 
of work. 

Victor Faermark, born in 1941, profession: 
chemical technology, specialization—physical 
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chemistry. Worked at the Moscow Electronic 
Machine Building College on study of gas 

rt reactions. Applied for visa in No- 
vember 1971, refusal in December 1971. Now 
secretary. Wife, Calina Sinyavskaia, 24, Eng- 
lish teacher—out of work. 

Vladimir Shakhnovski, born in 1941, 
mathematician. Worked as an engineer at 
Moscow University, programming for com- 
puters. Since May 1971, laborer in a shop. Ap- 
plied for visa in December 1972, refusal in 
April 1973. 

Alexander Luntz, born in 1924, mathema- 
tician, Master of Science. Up to November 
1972 worked in the Institute of Electronic 
Computers. Theoretical works on mathemati- 
cal statistics, numerical methods and appli- 
cations in medicine cybernetics. Had no 
clearance. Since November 1972 private tutor. 
Applied in January 1973, refusal in April 
1973. Wife out of work. 

Susanna Figner, born in 1916, engineer on 
electrical measurements, up to December 
1971 in the Institute of Semiconductor Ap- 
paratus Constructing. Working on mainte- 
nance of standard equipment. Now a clerk in 
a hospital. Applied for visa in February 1971, 
refusal in June 1972. 

Victor Mandelizweig, born in 1939, physi- 
cist, Master of Science. During 1962—February 
1972, worked in the Theoretical Department 
of the Institute of Theoretical and Experi- 
mental Physics, studying abstract problems, 
having no application. Never took part in 
classified works and never used classified 
documentation. All works published. Western 
scientists worked in the same department. 
Applied for visa in February 1972, refusal in 
April 1972. Now a private tutor. 

Vitali Raevsky, born in 1930, engineer- 
technologist in physical chemistry. Master of 
Science. From 1967 to 1970 worked in the 
State Research and Designing Institue. Since 
1970 and up to now, in the Laboratory of 
Chemical Packaging. Has no secret publica- 
tions. Applied for visa in February 1972, re- 
fusal in April 1972. 

Mark Nashpitz, born in 1948, dentist. Up to 
May 1972, worked in a hospital. Now out of 
work. Applied for visa in February 1971, re- 
fusal in April 1971. 

Mosei Belfor, born in 1939, engineer in elec- 
tronics. From 1968 to 1971 no classified work. 
Since 1971 does unskilled work. Applied for 
visa in December 1971, refusal in February 
1972. 

Alexander Lerner, born in 1913, ScD, spe- 
cialist in cybernetics, professor. Worked at 
the Institute of Controls of the Academy of 
Sciences on the theory of large scale systems 
and on mathematical methods in medicine. 
No classified work since 1960. Now out of 
work. Applied for visa in November 1971, re- 
Tusal December 1971. 

Boris Tzitlyonok, born in 1944, a factory 
worker, Up to 1969, worked at the Moscow 
plant of electromechanical apparatus, assem- 
bling electrical motors, described in any ref- 
erence book. Never had access to classified 
material. Since 1969 works in a shop, un- 
loading trucks. Applied for visa in May 1971, 
refusal in November 1971. 

Yuli Kosharovski, born in 1941, radio en- 
gineer. Since 1968, worked as an engineer in 
Research Institute of Labour Hygiene and 
Professional Diseases. Work is classified. Since 
1971, laborer in shops. Applied for visa in 
1971, refusal in March 1971. 

Vladimir Prestin, born in 1934, electrical 
engineer. Up to April 1969, worked at the Re- 
search Institute of Computer Techniques, 
taking part in constructing computers, for 
industry. Since then, no work in his field, 
Now a clerk at a repair office. Applied in No- 
vember 1970, refusal in March 1971. His wife 
is out of work since July 1970. 

Ilya Korenfeld, born in 1923, mechanical 
engineer in machines and tools. From 1966 
to 1°71, worked on completing equipment for 
new plants. Now, metal craftsman. Applied 
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for visa in March 1971, refusal in May 1971. 
His wife is out of work. 

Victor Brailovsky, born 1935, electrical en- 
gineer. Up to 1973, at the Institute of Con- 
trol Computers—worked out mathematical 
algorithms, programing and solving ap- 
plied problems. Applied for visa October 1972, 
refusal January 1973. Now a private tutor. 
Wife, Irina, born in 1936, mathematician, 
Master of Science. Up to 1973 worked at the 
Computer Centre of Moscow University. No 
classified work, no access to secret informa- 
tion. All the results published in open press. 
Since 1972, common computer programmer. 

Alerander Voronel, born in 1931, ScD, 
physicist, professdr. Worked as a head of a 
department at the Research Institute of 
Physical Technical and Radiotechnical 
Measurements, and professor of Moscow 
Physical Technical College. Worked out ex- 
perimental and theoretical studies on con- 
densed state physics. All the works published 
have no applied or military significance. Up 
to 1969, had formal classification correspond- 
ing to his post without using it and was de- 
prived of it. Out of work now. Applied for 
visa in May 1972, refusal in August 1972, His 
wife is a writer. 

Isaak Poltinnikov, Novosibirsk, born in 
1921. Physician-oculist; worked as a physi- 
cian in the army up to March 1971. Didn't 
take part in secret works. In 1972 deprived 
of officer rank and of a pension. His wife 
(born 1923) and daughter are physicians, 
now out of work. Applied for visa in Janu- 
ary 1972. 

Alexander Roisman, born in 1923, mechani- 
cal engineer. For six years hasn’t been using 
clearance. Worked as a furniture designer. 
His wife is a physician. Applied for visa in 
May 1972, refusal in March 1973; since 1972 
out of work. 

Grigori Teitelbaum, born in 1923, profes- 
sion: magazine photographer. Up to Novem- 
ber 1971 worked as a special correspondent 
of the “Turist” magazine, making postcards 
and photobooks for children. Now unem- 
ployed. War: disabled person, gets a pension 
of 34 rubles. Applied for visa in March 1972. 
Wife a teacher of domestic science, unem- 
ployed since 1971. 

Michail Rigik, born in 1941, engineer on 
technology of semiconductor materials. From 
September 1968 to February 1971 worked at 
the production of semiconductor integrated 
circuits, From January 1971 never dealt with 
closed works. From February 1971 worked as 
an engineer in design office, dealt with auto- 
mation of Petroleum pump stations. Applied 
for visa in October 1972, refusal in January 
1973. In October 1973, was dismissed. Now 
unemployed. His wife, Olga Kazakevich, a 
teacher, doesn’t work. 

Mark Novikov, born in 1919, electrical engi- 
neer, deals with photoelectronics. Worked as 
a qualified worked up to 1971 at the Institute 
of Space Research of the Academy of Science, 
working out the installations for receiving 
the luminous radiations. Applied for visa in 
February 1972, refusal in June 1972. At pres- 
ent, works as an electrician. 

Jakov Pisarevski, born in 1937, engineer- 
electrician on automation and telemechanics, 
From 1967 works in the field of television 
broadcasting, using the materials of open 
character. Applied for visa in November 
1971, refusal in February 1972. From April 
1972, unemployed. Wife is a designer, unem- 
ployed since 1970, 

Ida Nudel, born in 1931, economist, works 
from 1954. From 1968 to January 1972, 
worked at a project for the Institute of Bio- 
substantiation of Construction. In January 
of 1972 was dismissed. Applied for visa in 
November 1971, refusal in December 1971. At 
present, a simple worker. 

Izabella Novikova, born in 1943, electro- 
mechanic engineer. From 1968, worked at the 
plant of electromechanical apparatus. De- 
scription of this apparatus was published in 
open press. From May 1971, doesn't work as 
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a qualified worker. Applied for visa in No- 
vember 1971, refusal in January 1972. 

Stella Goldberg, born in 1932. Applied for 
visa in July 1970, refusal in September 1970. 
Has son of 5 years of age; mother-in-law 
(pensioner). Profession—a pianist. 

Riva Feldman, a school teacher for the 
past 5 years, before that worked in the 
kindergarten. At present, unemployed. Son, 
Viadimir, worked as an elevator worker, 
now unemployed. Son, Ephym, before 1970 
worked as a cook. In 1970-72, served in the 
army. At present, an elevator work. 
Applied for visa in March 1971, refusal in 
May 1971. 

Arkadi Rutman, born in 1949, graduated 
from the Institute of Culture in 1970; the 
conductor of the orchestra of Russian in- 
struments. 1970-71, served in the army. 
From November 1971 to May 1972, the cul- 
tural organizer in the boarding school of the 
recipients of a special pension. From June 
1972, works at Moscow society of musical 
orchestras. Applied for visa in November 
1972. Refusal in February 1973. 

Solomon Shmidt, born in 1916, a tech- 
nician, power specialist. From 1971 to now, 
works at a trust, connected with power 
equipment. Never worked with secret docu- 
ments. Applied for visa in March 1972, re- 
fusal in October 1972. He lives in the town 
of Podlipki. Motivation for his refusal was 
the following: “... could hear the talks of 
people working at different enterprises in 
Podlipki.” His son, born 1952, was dismissed 
from the Institute in 1972. Wife, born in 
1924, is a planner. 

Victori Apidus, born in 1921, mechanical 
engineer, last place of work: automobile and 
automotor Research Institute. Candidate of 
‘technical science, was never classified, has 
40 published works, also abroad. Applied for 
visa in August 1972, received permission in 
October; then the visas were detained. In 
November 1972, refusal “on state grounds.” 
At present, unemployed. Wife, Henrietta 
Shoolyanskaya, architect. Has two daughters. 
Early and in present time, works at 
“Moscow Project Bureau—I.” Never classi- 
fled. 


THE RETIREMENT OF FRANK E. 
BATTAGLIA 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that I have learned of the im- 
pending retirement of a great friend of 
the Congress. One who has served it so 
well as Dean of the Corps of Official 
Reporters of Debates of the House of 
Representatives. I refer to Frank E. 
Battaglia, who will soon complete 30 
years of service which of course entitles 
him to retirement benefits. 

From my observation of Frank, he is 
indeed a highly dedicated person pos- 
sessive of great competence, mild man- 
ners, and blessed by a delightful person- 
ality; all characteristics which tend to 
describe him as a top caliber citizen who 
has served our Nation in an exemplary 
manner. 

In the way of background, Frank was 
born and raised in New York City, worked 
his way through several years of the City 
College of New York, Fordham Law 
School, New York City, and utilized the 
skill in several secretarial jobs while 
attending night school: He attained the 
skill for verbatim shorthand reporting as 
a result, and subsequently worked as a 
freelance shorthand reporter ii prac- 
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tically every court in New York City. He 
took depositions in several States in the 
Northeast section of the country. 

Frank decided to come to Washington, 
D.C., after hearing of the need for short- 
hand reporters, where he reported for 
various Government agercy hearings, 
subsequently confining his work as a 
freelance reporter to congressional com- 
mittee hearings. He was appointed as 
an Official Reporter of Debates of the 
House of Representatives in 1943 by the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn. 

In recognition of Frank’s love for the 
House of Representatives, I know that 
retirement, despite its joys, does not come 
easy for him. But again, knowing him as 
I do, Iam confident that this adjustment 
will be a good one, I pray that the years 
ahead will provide him with an abun- 
dance of God’s choicest blessings, good 
health, and happiness. Certainly he has 
indeed earned the gratitude of the entire 
Congress. 


WORDS OF CAUTION 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want my 
colleagues to know of an experience I am 
having with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. We have heard 
a great deal about the relaxation of ten- 
sion between the White House and Con- 
gress through the initiation of a more 
open policy of communication by the ex- 
ecutive branch. The President himself 
alluded to this at the time he signed into 
law a bill which would continue for 1 year 
a wide variety of Federal health pro- 
grams. 

For those who view this as the end of 
the long, dark night of executive isola- 
tion from Congress, I have words of cau- 
tion. 

We are all aware of the arbitrary and 
probably illegal, impoundment of Federal 
housing and community development 
funds and the termination of a whole 
host of programs sponsored by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Caught up in that action was an ap- 
plication submitted by the city of Nor- 
wich, N.Y., for participation in the Fed- 
eral public housing program. Since 1969, 
Norwich has been working to receive 
Federal support for some 90 units of 
housing for its elderly citizens. 

Despite the fact that Norwich has 
twice come down to the wire on approval 
for its housing, the Department has now 
taken the position that its high and 
mighty moratorium on housing programs 
has doomed the Norwich effort again. 

I have studied the record, and while I 
still feel that the moratorium is an ar- 
bitrary and capricious act on the part of 
the Secretary, I also feel that there is 
merit to processing the Norwich applica- 
tion even under the terms of the mora- 
torium. 

I have been trying for 2 weeks to pass 
this message on to the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Locked up 
in his air-conditioned ivory tower down 
at L’Efant Plaza, the Secretary fails to 
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return phone calls. I have been trying to 
call the coach, and the water boys call 
me back. 

If there is isolation, if there is bad 
feeling, if there is tension, between Con- 
gress and the executive branch, we have 
to look no further than similar acts of 
discourtesy and disrespect for Congress— 
and for the people. It is no insult to me 
that the Secretary will not respond. It 
is an insult to the people of Norwich 
in whose behalf I am attempting to call. 

Secretary Lynn would do well to look 
to his relations with the Congress, unless 
his mandate is to deliberately antagonize 
Congress and continue to develop as lousy 
a relationship as possible with Members 
of the majority side of the House. I serve 
on the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the body which authorizes the programs 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

I intend to continue to press the Secre- 
tary to meet with me and with citizens 
from Norwich in an effort to rescue their 
senior citizens housing program. I am 
convinced that the Department made a 
mistake in its handling of the Norwich 
application, and I would like to see that 
mistake rectified. 


RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT 
EAMON DE VALERA 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today it is 
my great pleasure and deep honor to 
congratulate the oldest head of state 
in the world, President Eamon De Valera 
of the Republic of Ireland, on his nearly 
60 years of exemplary service and devo- 
tion to the Emerald Isle, on the day of 
his deserved retirement, after 14 years in 
the office of the Presidency. 

President De Valera, born, I am proud 
to state, in my constituency on October 
14, 1882, at Lexington Avenue and ist 
Street, was foremost among those instru- 
mental in the independence struggle for 
Ireland, both in fighting and in diplo- 
macy. Yet “Dev” as he is universally 
called, had the foresight and ability to 
lead the Ireland of the martyrs, of the 
Easter Rising and the Black and Tans, 
into the modern, prosperous country it is 
today. As the head of state, President De 
Valera has led Ireland this very year into 
membership into the European Economic 
Community displaying the statesman- 
ship of a nationalist who realized his 
country’s aspirations could only be met 
through transcending narrow state boun- 
daries in a wider international frame- 
work. 

President De Valera was able to com- 
bine in a rare synthesis the energies and 
skill of the fighter the qualities of the 
diplomat, and the wisdom of the states- 
man. As the New York Times today said: 

Most of the great figures of modern Irish 
history—Wolfe Tone, Daniel O'Connell, 
Charles Parnell, Padraic Pearse, James Con- 
nolly and Michael Collins—failed, and usu- 
ally were martyred in the process. Mr. De 
Valera suceeded and survived. By doing so, he 
managed to transform heroic Ireland into 


what is, with all its deficiencies and back- 
wardless—a living, functioning country. 
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Today, we honor this native son of the 
sidewalks of New York the George 
Washington of his country, our own son 
and: Ireland’s Eamon De Valera As a 
comment on a great career, we can all 
say: “Well done.” 


PRISON REFORM 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the reform 
of our prison system deserves continu- 
ing attention. Unfortunately, however, 
the loudest cries for such reform are 
usually heard following prison disturb- 
ances. Out of sight, out of mind too often 
applies to prison reform. 

Progress is being made, however, in 
the Senate where Senator Burpick’s 
Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
is working on a family furlough bill 
which will permit prisoners to visit their 
homes up to 31 days a year. The concept 
of family visitation is one which I have 
pressed since March 1972 when I intro- 
duced the first family visitation bill. 
Such legislation allows for the family 
contacts and conjugal relationships 
which are so important if we are to re- 
habilitate an individual during his in- 
carceration. It is significant to note, too, 
that Norman Carlson, Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons also supports this con- 
cept and has testified before the Sub- 
committee on National Penitentiaries to 
that effect. 

Legislation, especially in the prison 
reform area, is slow in realization. And 
so in the interim we must continue to 
monitor the administration of the pris- 
ons under current laws. With that 
thought in mind, I would like to bring 
to the attention of our colleagues some 
correspondence that I have had which 
relates to one aspect of family visita- 
tion. The problem was brought to my 
attention by the Fortune Society which 
is doing exemplary work in the area of 
prison reform. I am pleased to report, 
at least from the most recent letter that 
I have received from Norman Carlson, 
that the situation has been remedied. 
The correspondence follows: 

THE FORTUNE Society, 
New York, N.Y., April 3, 1973. 
Congressman EDWARD KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kocs: We are enclos- 
ing for your consideration a letter from a 
Federal prisoner, Mr. 

We would hope that your office would make 
inquiry into this situation. Of particular 
interest is the attempt to pit Gentile against 
Jew by stating that any protest by Jewish 
inmates will result in Protestant prisoners 
being denied their visitors. 

It is an old prison attempt to divide prison- 
ers—Black against White, Gentile against 
Jew, etc. 

None of this seems to have anything to do 
with rehabilitation. What better form of im- 
posing new values than to permit a Jewish 
man to share a Passover Seder with his wife, 
girlfriend, or sister? 

When the four questions are asked at the 
Atlanta Passover Seder they may find some 
startling new answers. 
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Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 
Cordially, 
Davin ROTHENBERG, 
Executive Director. 
ATLANTA, GA., 
March 28, 1973. 

Dear Davin: Naturally I have a problem, 
so here I go again. 

The Jewish Community was informed to- 
day by Mr. Rigsby, Associate Warden, that we 
will not be permitted female guests at our 
Passover Seder: 

When asked why, no reason was given. 
I brought to his attention that a Protestant 
group (yoke fellows) are permitted and have 
in attendance female guests: (10-12 in at- 
tendance). 

When I brought out the fact that this 
is not right, and is discrimination, he said 
“If you bring this to a court action, I will 
put a stop to the “yokefellows” having 
female guests, now if you want that, go 
ahead and file.” 

So, what he is saying is, it is alright for 
the Protestants to have guests (female) and 
we are not and if we cause a scene, he will 
stop all groups of having female guests, and 
it will be our fault. 

How about a little help in this area 
David—lIs it because I’m a Jew, that I am not 
permitted to talk to a female, the Rabbi’s 
wife, or wives of our invited guests. 

Seems we Jews need another miracle 
David— 

Shalom, 


ATLANTA, GA., 
March 28, 1973. 
Hon, Epwarp I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Koc: I am undoubt- 
edly wearing out your complaint depart- 
ment, but when my rights and religious af- 
filiations are curtailed, my Jewish blood 
starts to boil. 

I, (the other members) was informed, that 
we could not have female guests at our 
Passover Seder. This information was told to 
me (personally) by Mr. Rigsby, Associate 
Warden. 

I brought out the fact that the Protestant 
group, “Yoke fellows” are permitted, and do 
have numerous female guests at their func- 
tions. 

Mr. Rigsby admitted this fact and stated 
that if we (the Jewish Community) created 
any scene, or court action, he would have no 
alternative, but to stop all female guests 
from entering the institution. 

He left me with the impression that if we 
created a scene, it would be the Jewish Com- 
munity’s fault if female guests were stopped, 
as he wouldn’t allow any group in the future 
this privilege. 

In other words, if I were Protestant, I 
could have female guests, but since I am a 
Jew, I cannot. 

I, along with others in our community, 
would indeed, desire to bring this matter 
into the Courts, as there are many decisions 
that would put our cause in the courts 
favor. 

But, we are hesitant, as we do not want 
to be blamed, if other female guests are for- 
bidden entrance to the institution. 

There is no valid reason, none, that this 
institution could give for denying the Jew- 
ish Community female guests. 

I have been a federal prisoner almost two 
years, and I have never in my life, between 
Leavenworth and Atlanta, seen such dis- 
crimination. 

It’s even a crime to be a Jew in the fed- 
eral prison system. 

Shalom, 
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U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1973. 
NORMAN CARLSON, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CARLSON: Please find enclosed 
the letter which I have received from David 
Rothenberg and his enclosure from 

Subject to your existing procedures, I 
would appreciate your comments on this 
situation. There has been a great deal of 
problems in many institutions regarding the 
practice of religion. In that the practice of 
religion is one of the basic rights of the 
United States, I hope that when you have 
investigated this case, you will find that 
no group is experiencing preferential treat- 
ment. 

Your interest in this inquiry is appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I, KocH. 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1973. 
Davin ROTHENBERG, 
Executive Director, the Fortune Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dave: I have contacted Mr. Carlson 
regarding your latest letter and enclosure 
from Mr. . I will be in touch with you 
as soon as I have received a response. The 
issue of the practice of religion and the 
problems incurred within the prison sys- 
tem, is one that is of great concern to me 
and I will do what I can to see that this 
case is resolved to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. I have notified Mr. of my 
interest in his case. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD I. KOCH., 
U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1973. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DEAR MR, : David Rothenberg of 
the Fortune Society has forwarded your let- 
ter to me. I have contacted the Director, Mr. 
Carlson and I will be in touch with you as 
soon as I have received a reply. Please be 
assured that I will do what I can to see 
that this problem is resolved to your satis- 
faction. 

It is a pleasure to be of assistance, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1973. 
Hon. Epwarp I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Kocu: The following 
responds to your letter of April 6, 1973, and 
the attached letters from the Fortune So- 
ciety and Mr. , who is at the United 
States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
letters received have asked that you in- 
vestigate a situation that occurred at Atlan- 
ta and would appear to be Anti-Semitic in 
nature. 

Mr. is serving a five-year term for 
violation of the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act. He was sentenced on February 14, 1972, 
and is eligible for parole at the discretion of 
the United States Board of Parole. He had 
an initial parole hearing on May 16, 1972, 
but was not paroled. The Parole Board will 
further consider him for parole in March 
1974, If not paroled then, or at a subsequent 
hearing, he is scheduled for mandatory 
release on June 12, 1975, less any adjustment 
for extra good time. 

The Atlanta staff advises that the Jewish 
men were not permitted to have females at- 
tend a Passover Seder that was held in the 
staff dining hall at Atlanta. This disap- 
proval was based on the fact that any 
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female guest would have to go through the 
main portion of the institution to reach the 
staff dining hall. To have permitted female 
guest to travel the only available route to 
the staff dining hall would have left open 
the possibility of a disturbance, or at a mini- 
mum, the possibility of exposing any female 
guest to possible embarrassing comments by 
men in the population, 

The Yoke Fellows, a non-denominational 
group, had female guests at three of their 
quarterly meetings. These guests were wives 
of outside sponsors of this particular activ- 
ity. The meetings held by this group were 
held in an area not located within the cen- 
tral part of the institution and to which the 
degree of access could be strictly controlled. 
On March 16, 1973, it was decided that no 
more female guests would be permitted at 
the Yoke Fellows meetings This decision was 
based on two facts. The attendance of female 
guests had been arranged by a chaplain with- 
out the knowledge of the Associate Warden 
responsible anc also without the knowledge 
of the Warden. Secondly, at the last quarter- 
ly meeting a well endowed female guest was 
the object of some very unfavorable remarks 
and to preclude further incidents of this 
nature it was decided that no more female 
guests would be permitted to attend religious 
functions being carried on within the in- 
stitution. 

The foregoing action should not be viewed 
as termination of a long standing practice of 
permitting female guests to attend vari- 
ous religious functions but should be viewed 
in the light that an undesirable situation 
which should not have developed in the first 
place was corrected. Furthermore, there have 
been no denial to any Jewish inmate to the 
right to practice his religious convictions. 
The Passover Seder was held and those Jew- 
ish inmates desiring to attend were able to 
do so. It is our policy to support all legiti- 
mate religious groups as far as conditions 
permit. We do not believe that because wom- 
en cannot attend religious services or func- 
tions that it is a denial of a right to practice 


one’s religious beliefs or convictions. 
Thank you for your interest in this matter. 
If we can be of further service, please con- 
tact us. 
Sincerely, 
NORMAN A, CARLSON, Director. 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1973. 
Mr. NORMAN A. CARLSON, 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear NorMAN: I would like to call to your 
attention correspondence I have had with 
your office, and in particular, the most recent 
letter dated May 22nd, sizned for you by Ray 
Gerard. In my opinion the response is most 
unsatisfactory and I cannot believe it reflects 
your personal point of view, particularly since 
you are one of the major supporters of my 
legislation to provide conjugal and family 
furloughs. That legislation is predicated on 
the need to try to maintain some female 
companionship for prisoners. To take the 
position that you will now ban all female 
guests on the basis that “To have permitted 
female guest to travel the only available route 
to the staff dining hall would have left open 
the possibility of a disturbance, or at a mini- 
mum, the possibility of expcsirs any female 
guest to possible embarrassing coraments by 
men in the population” astonishes me. 

Such a statement assumes that prisoners 
as a group are e~imals. Don’t you think that 
if prisoners really understood that the at- 
tendance of females—their wives, sisters and 
sweethearts—at religious or other functions 
were subject to their good behavior under 
those social circumstances, they in fact, 
would do everything possible to keep that 
privilege? I do. 


There will, of course, be an occasion when 
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some prisoner who would be a boor on the 
outside as well as on the inside, will engage 
in some “very unfavorable remarks,” but 
should such an isolated incident so adverse- 
ly affect the whole prison population? I 
think not. 

All of us, yourself included, are constantly 
talking about the reform of the prison sys- 
tem—to remove the barbarism—to deal with 
the homosexual assaults occasioned by loss 
of female companionship, and finally, to 
develop prison programs which would permit 
work leaves during the day and the operation 
of half way houses. Does it make any sense 
to take a backward step, which this rule does 
in my judgment, when it prevents female 
guests from attending the few functions 
heretofore permitted at the Atlanta Prison? 

My interest in this matter far transcends 
the initial communication which related to 
possible anti-semitism. It would appear that 
what is involved is not anti-semitic, but anti- 
human. I urge you to reconsider the direc- 
tive. 

Please do let me know your decision in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 
Hon. Epwarp I. KOCH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Koc: Thanks for your 
telephone call concerning our letter to you 
of May 22, 1973. 

I want to apologize for the confusion that 
our earlier letter caused. In talking with 
Warden Henderson at Atlanta, he informs me 
that females are permitted to come into the 
institution in order to participate in enter- 
tainment and religious programs for the 
institution population. 

The incident referred to in our May 22 
letter resulted in the decision not to allow 
female guests to attend such programs if 
they are not active participants. As recently 
as last Sunday, a Salvation Army group which 
included female participants visited the in- 
stitution and participated in a religious pro- 
gram, Such participation will be continued 
in the future. 

If you have any further questions, please 
feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN A. CARLSON, Director. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 

DEAR MR. : I am enclosing for your 
information a letter received from Norman 
Carlson dated June 20, 1973 which hopefully 
resolves the problem which you raised in your 
letter of March 28, 1973. 

Do please let me know if the situation 
as reported by Mr. Carlson is otherwise. I 
know that directives are sometimes not ap- 
plied by those executing them in the way 
the administrators intend them to be. And 
I am certain Mr. Carlson would like to be 
apprised if that were the case here. Hope- 
fully the situation is now resolved in a way 
that all of us can consider a just and humane 
resolution. 

All the best. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 
DaviD ROTHENBERG, 
Executive Director, 
The Fortune Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Dave: I am enclosing a letter dated 

June 20, received from Norman Carlson 
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which I hope resolved in a reasonable and 
humane way the matter of visitation by 
female guests at the Atlanta prison. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 


THERE CAN BE DIVERSITY IN 
EDUCATION 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican ideal of freedom of choice is pres- 
ently being threatened by severe finan- 
cial pressures. The alternative of non- 
public education on the elementary and 
secondary levels is subject to rising costs 
and, hence, increased tuition. Increased 
tuition produces deflated enrollments. In 
the State of New York, alone, more than 
800,000 children would flood the public 
schools if the nonpublic schools were to 
close. This would place a major addi- 
tional burden upon the taxpayers and 
produce utter chaos in the schools. 

The tenet of church-State separation 
does not intend to exclude educational 
diversity in this country. In my opposi- 
tion to the granting of direct aid to pa- 
rochial and other private schools, I see‘: 
to preserve the stated principle, yet in- 
sure, through a tax credit system, the ex- 
istence of alternatives. 

In the interest of continuing to make 
available the option of a nonpublic edu- 
cation, as well as keeping reasonable 
levels of taxation for the maintenance of 
our public school system, I urge the pas- 
sage of tax credit legislation. This legis- 
lation would provide to the parents of 
children in nonpublic school a tax credit 
for a portion of the tuition which they 
pay. The proposed bill would allow those 
paying tuition to take a tax credit of 50 
percent or $200, whichever is the lesser. 
Such credits would sustain the funda- 
mental right of parents to select the 
form of education they desire for their 
children. 

Parents of nonpublic schoolchildren 
pay a double tax. They support, without 
debate, the public educational systems 
of their communities. In light of soaring 
costs, the Congress must ease the pres- 
sure on these families. If the nonpublic 
schools were to close, there would be an 
influx of at least 5,000,000 students into 
the public system at the estimated cost of 
$858 per child. For the financial and edu- 
cational well-being of all Americans, I 
strongly advocate the enactment of tax 
credit legislation. 


THE SUMMIT MEETINGS 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nixon and Soviet Communist 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev last week- 
end concluded a series of meetings at the 
summit which produced a number of 
steps toward world peace. Observers of 
these summit meetings must conclude 
that the fruits of the Nixon-Brezhnev 
conference constitute historic advances 
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in the quest for what Mr. Nixon calls “a 
generation of peace.” 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union last Friday agreed formally to 
consult each other whenever there is a 
risk of nuclear war and to refrain from 
any “threat or use of force” that would 
jeopardize world peace. Furthermore, in 
this “Agreement on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War,” the two nations joined in 
an alliance against nuclear confronta- 
tion, pledging that they would work to- 
gether to maintain world peace and to 
avoid serious international confronta- 
tions. 

Earlier last week—on Thursday— 
President Nixon and Soviet “eader Brezh- 
nev signed a Declaration of the Seven 
Principles, which promises to pave the 
way for a second Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion—SALT—Agreement. The guide- 
lines are similar to the joint United 
States-Soviet pronouncement in May 
1971 that broke the impasse in the stalled 
SALT I negotiations. 

The Seven Principles Agreement com- 
mits the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to conclude a treaty limiting offensive 
nuclear weapons by 1974; pledges both 
nations to a permanent limitation on 
strategic nuclear weapons; and broadens 
the SALT II talks to include qualitative 
improvements in offensive nuclear weap- 
ons. It also commits both sides not only 
to the limiting of such weapons but also 
to an actual reduction of strategic weap- 
ons. 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Brezhnev also 
signed an agreement calling for in- 
creased cooperation in developing peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy—the first such 
practical agreement between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. on a working 
level. Both sides are seeking a break- 
through that might result in the devel- 
opment of a nuclear reactor producing 
pollution-free electrical energy. 

Mr. Speaker, as the summit meetings 
concluded Mr. Brezhnev invited Mr. 
Nixon to visit Moscow next year and Mr. 
Nixon accepted, That 1974 summit might 
well be the occasion for signing of a 
broad treaty limiting offensive nuclear 
weapons, just as the 1972 summit in 
Moscow saw the signing of the treaty 
limiting defensive nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question but 
that the summit meetings we have just 
witnessed have strengthened peaceful 
relations between Washington and Mos- 
cow and have been most fruitful and 
productive. As we continue to build on 
this foundation, we can look forward to 
peace not only for this generation but 
beyond. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. O'NEILL requests leave of absence 
for Mr. DANIELSON for today and June 26, 
on account of illmess in family. 

Mr, GeraLp R. Forp requests leave of 
absence for Mr. Gross, for today and 
tomorrow, on account of a death in the 
family. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysey) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. STEELMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FASCELL, for 30 minutes, on July 
10, and to revise and extend his remarks. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINN) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Vanixk, for 15 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. PopEtt, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HUNGATE, for 30 minutes, June 26, 
1973. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Micuet, and to include extra- 
neous material. 

Mr. Price of Illinois to include extra- 
neous matter with his remarks today on 
the Podell amendment in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Huneate and to include extra- 
neous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $1,615. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysey) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Roncatto of New York in four 
instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Qur in three instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

M.. Huser in two instances. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. Bos Witson of California in two 
instances. 

Mr. FRENZEL in three instances. 

Mr. COHEN. 

. KEATING. 

. Tatcotr in three instances. 
. KEMP. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. WYATT. 

. FISH. 

. ABDNOR. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINN) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana in five instances. 

Mr. Sarsanes in five instances. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

Mr. Drinan in three instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in four instances. 

Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 
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Mr. Roe in three instances. 
Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. BrncHam in three instances. 
Mr. Watpre in three instances. 
Mr. CuLver in six instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

5S. 9. An act to consent to the Interstate 
Environment Compact; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 268. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, pursuant to guidelines es- 
tablished by the Executive Office of the 
President, to make grants to assist the States 
to develop and implement State land use 
programs and to coordinate land use plan- 
ning in interstate areas; to coordinate Fed- 
eral programs and policies which have land 
use impacts; to coordinate planning and 
management of Federal lands and planning 
and management of adjacent non-Federal 
lands; to make grants to Indian tribes to 
assist them to develop and implement land 
use programs for reservation and other tribal 
lands; to encourage research on and training 
in land use planning and management; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 433. An act to assure that the public is 
provided with an adequate quantity of safe 
drinking water, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution relating to 
the taking of the 1974 Census of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5157. An act to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to extend its geographi- 
cal coverage to contracts performed on 
Canton Island; and 

H.R. 5857. An act to amend the National 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5157. An act to amend the Service 
Contract Act of 1965 to extend its geographi- 
cal coverage to contracts performed on 
Canton Island. 

H.R. 5857. An act to amend the National 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 7357. An act to amend sections 3(e) 
and 5(1)(1) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 to simplify administration of the 
act; and to amend section 226(e) of the 
Social Security Act to extend kidney disease 
medicare coverage to railroad employees, 
their spouses, and their dependent children; 
and for other purposes. 


June 25, 1973 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 26, 1973, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1070. A letter from the Mayor-Commis- 
sioner, the District of Columbia, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Horizontal Property Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1071. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the National Institute on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism for fiscal year 
1972, pursuant to section 102(1) of Public 
Law 91-616; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1072. A letter from the Vice President for 
Public and Government Affairs, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmitting 
& report covering the month of May 1973, on 
the average number of passengers per day 
on board each train operated, and the on- 
time performance at the final destination of 
each train operated, by route and by rail- 
road, pursuant to section 308(a)(2) of the 
Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1073. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the President to enter into 
agreements establishing totalization arrange- 
ments between the social security system es- 
tablished by title II. of the Social Security 
Act and the social security systems of other 
countries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN; Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8547. A bill to amend the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1969, to protect 
the domestic economy from the excessive 
drain of scarce materials and commodities 
and to reduce the serious inflationary impact 
of abnormal foreign demand; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 93-325). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Select Committee on Crime. 
Report on Organized Criminal Influence in 
Horseracing (Rept. No. 93-326). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R. 8947. A bill making ap- 
propriations for public works for water and 
power development, including the Corps of 
Engineers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Bonneville Power Administration and 
other power agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Appalachian regional de. 
velopment programs, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related in- 
‘dependent agencies and commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
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purposes (Rept. No. 93-327). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 636. Joint res- 
olution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1974, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 93-328). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8947. A bill making appropriations for 
public works for water and power develop- 
ment, including the Corps of Engineers— 
Civil, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bon- 
neville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Appalachian regional development 
programs, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and related independent 
agencies and commissions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and for other purposes. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California: 

H.R. 8948. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Transportation to make an investigation and 
study of the feasibility of a high-speed 
ground transportation system between the 
cities of Tijuana in the State of Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, and Vancouver in the Proy- 
ince of British Columbia, Canada, by way of 
the cities of Seattle in the State of Washing- 
ton, Portland in the State of Oregon, and 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, Los An- 
geles, and San Diego in the State of Califor- 
nia; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARNEY of Ohio: 

H.R. 8949. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code relating to basic provi- 
sions of the loan guaranty program for vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia (for himself 
and Mr. STEPHENS) : 

H.R. 8950. A bill to require that a percent- 
age of U.S. oil imports be carried on U.S.-flag 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DENT (for himself and Mr. 
GAyYDOS) : 


H.R, 8951. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to restrict persons who 
are not citizens of the United States from 
acquiring more than 35 percent of the non- 
voting securities or more than 5 percent of 
the voting securities of any issuer whose 
securities are registered under such act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 8952. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide that proposed 
changes in postal rates and classes shall not 
be effective unless approved by Congress, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 8953. A bill to establish an arbitra- 
tion board to settle disputes between super- 
visory organizations and the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 8954, A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for elderly people on a 
space-available basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. Sar- 
BANES, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. FULTON, Mr. Ermserc, Mr. HEL- 
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STOSKI, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mr. Diccs, Mr, 
Conyers, Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
and Mr. KOCH) : 

H.R. 8955. A bill to authorize an experimen- 
tal program to provide for care for elderly in- 
dividuals in their own homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCSPADDEN: 

H.R. 8956. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
Housing Act of 1949, to broaden the cate- 
gories of families eligible to purchase homes 
on certain lands developed by public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 8957. A bill to provide for the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to assist in the improvement 
and operation of museums; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 8958. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide for the disposal of certain excess 
and surplus Federal property to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the benefit of any 
group, band, or tribe of Indians, to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York: 

H.R. 8959. A bill to improve the conduct and 
regulation of Federal election campaign ac- 
tivities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Commitee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York (for 
himself, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Dent, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. REES, 
Mr. STARK, and Mr. Won Part): 

H.R. 8960. A bill to establish within the 
Peace Corps a special program to be known 
as the Vietnam assistance volunteers pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York (for 
himself, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Kinc, Mr. Mariirarp, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. RoncaLtto of New York, Mr. 
SmrrH of New York, Mr. WARE, Mr. 
Bos WILson, and Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 8961. A bill to establish within the 
Peace Corps a special program to be known 
as the Vietnam assistance volunteers pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 8962. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to require an annual 
report to the Congress concerning expendi- 
tures for U.S. participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H.R. 8963. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, purchase, transfer, receipt, or 
transportation of handguns and handgun 
ammunition, in or affecting interstate and 
foreign commerce, except for, to, or by, cer- 
tain pistol clubs, law enforcement officers, 
and members of the military; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. Rostson of New York, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI, Mr. HaNsen of Idaho, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. Kemp, 
Mr. Krnc, Mr. Maruirarp, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. RHODES, Mr. RoNCALLO of 
New York, Mr. Ware, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, and Mr. BoB WILSON): 
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r H.R. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship on 
certain Vietnamese children and to provide 
for the adoption of such children by Ameri- 
can families; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. RoBIsoN of New York, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DENT, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Hastincs, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. REES, 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. Won Part): 

H.R. 8964. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
on certain Vietnamese children and to pro- 
vide for the adoption of such children by 
American families; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

ELR. 8966. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an itemized 
deduction for amounts paid for planting, 
raising, and harvesting a vegetable garden; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself and Mr. 
MOAKLEY) : 

HR. 8967. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to provide that Army and Air 
Force National Guard technicians shall not 
be required to wear the military uniform 
while performing their duties in a civilian 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Ms. 
Aszuc, Mr. Conyers, and Mr. Roy- 
BAL): 

H.R. 8968. A bill making appropriations for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. COLLINS of Texas: 

HJ. Res. 637. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prevent forced busing and 
to prevent federally required job quotas; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designating 
October 14, 1973, as “German Day”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STARK (for himself, Mr. 
Hecuiter of West Virginia, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. KocH, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
McCLOSKEY, Mr. MoaKLEY, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. BapnILLO, Mr. DEL- 
Lums, Mr. Watprm, Mr. REEs, Mr. 
Sroxes, and Mr. ROYBAL) : 

H. Res. 465. Resolution to provide the 
House of Representatives with pertinent in- 
formation with respect to the possible 
grounds for impeachment of the President 
of; the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHOUP: 

H.R. 8969. A bill for the relief of Jung Sup 

Shin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SNYDER (by request): 

H.R. 8970. A bill for the relief of William 

T. Owens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

264. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, relative to 
Federal assistance to aid the low- and mod- 
erate-income people to obtain adequate 
housing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

265. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida relative to accounting 
for servicemen missing in Southeast Asia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

244. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
24th Saipan Legislature, Saipan, Mariana 
Islands, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
relative to amending the Micronesian Claims 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

245. Also, petition of Frank T. Richardson, 
chairman, Research and Development Com- 
mittee, Board of Public Transportation of 
Morris County, N.J., relative to recommenda- 
tions for the railroad passenger service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

246. Also, petition of Girard Luck and oth- 
ers, San Francisco, Calif., relative to protec- 
tion for law enforcement officers against 
nuisance suits; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ENERGY SAVING TIPS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the de- 
veloping shortage of gasoline, heating 
oil, and electricity poses a serious prob- 
lem to the constituents of New York and 
to the citizens of the United States as a 
whole. The possibility that the supply of 
energy may be curtailed has created a 
deep feeling of anxiety among the Amer- 
ican people. As an individual, the citizen 
believes there is little he can do to al- 
leviate the energy crisis. 

I do not believe that the American 
citizen is powerless. If we make a con- 
certed effort—as individuals and as a 
society—I believe we can have a positive 
effect on the effort to conserve energy. 

With this goal in mind, Concern Inc., 
a public service organization, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing energy sav- 
ing tips for the consumer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from this 
pamphlet be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ways To CONSERVE ENERGY 
TRANSPORTATION 

Moving people and freight accounts for 
about 25% of the energy consumed in the 
United States. Half of this amount is used by 
automobiles. 

Larger cars with more powerful engines 


consume more fuel than small ones. For ex- 
ample, a car weighing 5,000 Ibs. uses over 
twice as much fuel as one weighing 2,000 Ibs. 
Other features such as air conditioning and 
automatic transmission contribute to fuel 
consumption. 

Buy a car no larger or more powerful than 
you need, without unnecessary features. 

Walk and ride bikes. Half of all automo- 
bile trips now cover less than 5 miles. 

Ride public transportation where available. 

Organize car pools. 

Encourage the building of better public 
transportation systems in your community. 

Have your car periodically maintained and 
keep it tuned up. 

Good driving habits can cut your fuel con- 
sumption in half. 

Speeding is a costly consumer of fuel. The 
average car driven between 75 and 80 miles 
per hour will consume almost twice as much 
fuel per mile as the same car driven at 50 
miles per hour. 

On the road, accelerate smoothly and ease 
into stops. 

Do not race the engine. 

Instead of idling the engine to warm it up 
in winter, drive slowly for the first quarter 
mile. 

Do not leave your engine running longer 
than 3 minutes while waiting. 

HEATING AND COOLING 
To conserve energy in heating 


Consider making changes and improve- 
ments in your own home. If you follow these 
recommendations you can save 50% on your 
fuel bill. 

Install or increase insulation. 

1. Where winters are moderate use: 

31⁄4” ceiling and wall insulation for gas 
heat. 

6” ceiling and 3%’’ wall insulation for 
electric heat. 

2. Where winters are severe use: 


6” ceiling and 314’’ wall insulation for gas 
heat. 

9” ceiling and 3%4"’ wall insulation for 
electric heat. 

3. Check attic floor insulation. 6’’ is ade- 
quate. 

Weatherstrip and caulk windows and doors. 

Install storm windows and doors. Check for 
other air leakage, particularly in the attic. 

Where glass area is large, install double 
pane or insulating glass. 

Have furnace checked once a year and 
change filters frequently. 

To Cut Use of Energy in Heating: 

Close damper in fireplace when not in use. 

Lower thermostat for sleeping. We suggest 
60°. 

By lowering the daytinie setting of your 
thermostat by 1° you use 3% to 4% less fuel. 
By lowering it 5° you use 15% to 20% less 
fuel. 

Insulate your body—wear a sweater. 

Discourage over-heating of public build- 
ings, particularly schools and libraries. Pres- 
sure managers of public buildings to con- 
serve energy. 

To conserve energy in cooling 


Insistence on good architectural design in 
your own community can substantially re- 
duce energy needs for cooling. 

All buildings should have windows that 
open. 

Encourage the design of buildings with 
less glass. 

Shade windows from direct sunlight. Pref- 
erably shade them from the outside with 
trees, window vines, shutters that close, awn- 
ings or roof overhangs. 

Close light-colored draperies to the sun- 
light. This can reduce heat gain by 50%. 

Follow tips in Heating Sections on insula- 
tion and air leakage. 

To Cut Use of Energy in Cooling: 

Illuminate less. 
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1. Light fixtures give off most of their con- 
sumed energy in heat. This pushes the need 
for aid conditioning sales, The main func- 
tion of office air conditioning is to remove 
heat from excessive interior lighting. 

2. Cut out all non-essential night lighting 
at home and encourage less nighttime illu- 
mination of public buildings. 

3. Large areas should be served by more 
than one switch. 

Discourage open refrigerator units in su- 
permarkets to display frozen vegetables and 
dairy products. 

Complain about over-cooling in public 
places; particularly theatres, restaurants and 
supermarkets. 

Avoid using air conditioner unless whether 
is intolerable. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Currently 20% of our total energy and 
80% of our electric energy output is con- 
sumed in the home. Efficiency of our ap- 
pliances is the key to saving in this 
area. 

The process used to generate electricity 
is very inefficient now. For every three units 
of energy produced two are discharged into 
the atmosphere as waste heat and one is 
changed into electricity. Up to 10% of the 
electricity generated at the plant may be lost 
during its transmission to your home. Gas 
appliances are 2 to 314 times more efficient 
than electric ones in their overall energy use. 


Water Heating 


Heating water for your home can, literal- 
ly get you into hot water—financially! Your 
water heater, be it electric, gas or oil fed, 
is the most expensive appliance to operate 
after the furnace and the air-conditioning 
unit. It accounts for about 15% of your 
utility bill. It feeds the ever-active washing 
machine and dishwasher. Therefore .. . 

Whenever possible run washing machine 
on cold water. a 

Do not wash dishes under hot running 
water. 

Air Conditioner Units 

Installing the correct size and most ef- 
ficiently designed unit can cut your power 
consumption for this appliance in half, 

To determine the efficiency, check the 
numbers on the back of the machine, 
Divide the BTU per hour rating by the num- 
ber of Watts input. You will get a number 
ranging from 4.7 to 12.2. The higher the num- 
ber the more efficient the machine. This ef- 
ficiency check can also be made for clothes 
dryers. 

The most efficient unit of the correct size 
will guarantee the lowest overall cost and 
least pollution. 

Refrigeration 

The frost-free refrigerator requires 50% 
more energy to operate than a standard 
model. The standard model costs between $2 
and $4 per month to operate, the frost-free 
model costs $3 to $6. 

The side-by-side refrigerator freezer uses 
up to 45% more energy than the conven- 
tional model. d 

The average size food freezer costs approxi- 
mately $4 per month for energy. 

If you really need one (most families do 
not), be aware that a well-stocked freezer 
requires less energy to operate than a par- 
tially full one. 

Cooking 

The stove accounts for 5% to 7% of your 
utility bill. Self-cleaning ovens are large 
consumers of energy. 

Use self-cleaning feature sparingly. 

Use proper size pans for burners to avoid 
waste heat. 

Lighting 

Fluorescent lights are about 4 times as 
efficient as incandescent lights, and last 7 
to 10 times as long. Twenty percent of the 
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electricity received by a fluorescent tube is 
converted to light, whereas 5% is converted 
to light when the incandescent bulb is used. 
Use lights in specific work areas, instead 
of lighting the entire room. 
Turn off lights when room is not in use. 


Television 


Color television sets consume more energy 
than the same type black and white model. 
Solid state sets (both color and black and 
white) consume less energy than filament 
(tube) sets. Larger screens consume more 
energy than smaller screens. 

Sets that have the instant turn-on feature 
are consuming electricity 24 hours a day. 
This feature costs more for the initial pur- 
chase and more to operate and maintain. 

If you have a television set with the in- 
stant turn-on feature, unplug set when not 
in use. 

Small appliances 

Electric energy consumed by small appli- 
ances constitutes nearly 10% of all residen- 
tial demand which is more than 3% of our 
total electric energy demand. This 3% be- 
comes significant when compared to the 
AEC’s use of 5%, the aluminum industry's 
use of 7% and the steel industry’s use of 
5% of our electric output. 

Eliminate use of unnecessary applicances. 

General tips for household appliances 

For all gas appliances a switch-operated 
electric starter can be substituted for con- 
tinuous burning pilot lights. (At least 10% 
of the natural gas consumed goes to keep 
pilot lights burning.) 

Optional extras on all appliances use ex- 
tra energy. Remember that you have the 
option not to buy them. 

Demand improved appliance design. In- 
creased insulation would lower energy re- 
quirements. 

Try to avoid using your appliances during 
peak periods of energy use. 


INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 
SERVICE FOR AUTISTIC CHIL- 
DREN 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday I indicated that during this 
week—National Autistic Children’s 
Week—I would be including in the REC- 
orp pertinent articles and information 
regarding autism and the effect on its 
victims. Today, I would like to discuss the 
Information and Referral Service for the 
Mentally Ill of the National Society for 
Autistic Children. This service is an in- 
valuable aid for parents of children who 
show the signs of autism. 

Although I described the symptoms last 
Friday, it would be helpful to briefly 
describe them here. The first symptom 
of childhood autism is a severely handi- 
capped speech. This can be coupled with 
an impaired lack of social relatedness 
and/or an extreme distress for no dis- 
cernable reason due to minor changes in 
environment. Other symptoms include: 
An unusual reaction to perceptual stimuli 
such as “looking through” objects or poor 
eye contact; hyperactivity; an imsensi- 
tivity to pain; and a deterioration in 
functioning after normal development. 
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Parents who are concerned that their 
child may be autistic should contact the 
Information and Referral Service of the 
National Society for Autistic Children. 
This agency, which is headed by the past 
president of NSAC, Mrs. Ruth C. Sulli- 
van, provides more than 20 services for 
parents and other interested persons in 
the care and treatment of mentally ill 
children. These services include: 

First. Names and addresses and other 
information about day and residential 
schools, private, and public. 

Second. Names and addresses and oth- 
er information about camps which take 
mentally ill children. 

Third. Names of cities and States 
where mentally ill children are educated 
in the public school system. 

Fourth, Names of public mental hospi- 
tals with good children’s unit—almost 
nonexistent. 

Fifth. Names of other parents in gen- 
eral geographical area with same prob- 
lems. 

Sixth. How to effectively organize to 
get community services for mentally ill 
children. 

Seventh. Diagnostic and evaluation 
centers. 

Eighth. Legislative news and informa- 
tion at national and State levels. 

i Ninth. Legal rights of mentally ill chil- 
ren. 

Tenth. Up-to-date news of new pro- 
grams, 

Eleventh. Sources of funds for mental- 
ly ill children, public and private. 

Twelfth. News and information of new 
treatment, education, methods, research, 
and other data. 

Thirteenth. List of colleges and uni- 
versities which offer training in field of 
childhood mental illness. 

Fourteenth. List of sources of funds 
for teacher training. 

Fifteenth. Library service dissemina- 
tion of selected articles, reprints, books, 
and so forth, including bibliographies, 
and book reviews. 

xi Sixteenth. Health insurance informa- 
ion. 

Seventeenth. Trust fund information. 

Eighteenth. Income tax information. 

Nineteenth. Recreational facilities, 
plans, news. 

Twentieth. News on international 
scene. 

Twenty-first. Lists of contracts with 
societies for autistic children in other 
countries. 

The Information and Referral Service 
not only supplies information, but in the 
interest of having the complete list of 
services available, also accepts any fur- 
ther information from interested indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

This agency provides invaluable as- 
sistance to those agencies and people 
who need to know more about autism. 
Mrs. Sullivan may be contacted by writ- 
ing to her at 101 Richmond Street, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 25702. I hope that my col- 
leagues and other interested persons who 
wish to know more about this disease 
and possible forms of care for autistic 
or mentally ill children will contact this 
agency. 
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TRADE WON’T INSURE PEACE 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HUBER, Mr. Speaker, Paul Green- 
berg, whose column appears from time 
to time in the Detroit News recently 
wrote a very perceptive column in my 
view entitled “Trade Won’t Insure 
Peace,” which I thought was very worth- 
while. Therefore, I would like to share 
it with my colleagues in the House. The 
article follows: 

[From the Detroit News, June 20, 1973] 

TRADE Won’? INSURE PEACE 
(By Paul Greenberg) 

As Leonid Brezhney negotiates with Presi- 
dent Nixon it might be prudent to take a 
closer look at the advantages of trading with 
the USSR. Doing business with the Russians 
hasn’t always insured either peace or profit. 

The last grain deal with the Soviets is still 
reflected in the price of meat to the Amer- 
ican consumer. Nor is trade invariably a force 
for peace, as anyone will testify who remem- 
bers all the scrap iron that Americans sold 
to Japan before the Second World War—and 
the form in which much of it came back. 

The military emphasis of the Soviet econ- 
omy already allows the Soviet bloc a general 
3-1 superiority over NATO countries in Eu- 
rope. The most effective pressure on the So- 
viet Union’s military priorities comes from 
within: the increasing demand for more con- 
sumer goods. If the West supplies those needs 
on bargain terms, without demanding some 
relaxation in Soviet attitudes, what incentive 
will Soviet leaders have to cut back on mili- 
tary expenditures? 

Get set for a lot of high-toned generaliza. 
tions about how increased trade with the 
Russians is bound to make them more recep- 
tive to the free exchange of ideas, too. But 
the Soviet leadership already is taking steps 
to counteract such dangerous tendencies. 
The latest shake-up put representatives of 
the military and internal security in the 
Politburo for the first time in years. 

This won't be the first time that American 
capitalism has been given a crack at the So- 
viet market. Immense projects, from auto- 
mobile assembly lines to steel factories, were 
organized and financed in the Soviet Union 
by Americans in the 1920's and 1930's, which 
was just when Joseph Stalin was tightening 
his grip on the country. 

Assurances that the Soviet Union is chang- 
ing slowly for the better are as old as the 
Soviet Union. Ask Solzhenitsyn. Or Mehdve- 
dev. Or any uncensored, unbeholden, writer. 
The news from the Soviet Union certainly 
seems as Soviet as ever. 

Brezhnev, modest leader of the Soviet 
Communist Party, has just awarded himself 
the Lenin Peace Prize. This year Comrade 
Brezhnev also prevailed on Comrade Brezhnev 
to give the May Day speech from atop Lenin’s 
Tomb; the television cameras scarcely had 
time for any other member of the formerly 
collective leadership. 

Isn't it reassuring to be told about the 
great changes in Russia and the disappear- 
ance of the cult of personality? 

The lure of the Soviet market is strong 
but there ought to be some more thought 
given the strategic consequences of trading 
with the Soviets on their terms and with our 
credits. For a President fully aware of the 
need for some hard bargaining with friends, 
Mr. Nixon has yet to prove himself a Yankee 
trader in dealing with the Russians. The re- 
sults of that last wheat deal alone were 
enough to defend the President against the 
old epithet, “Tricky Dick.” 
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Trade alone will not ensure peace. It’s the 
terms of the trade that count and whether 
this country can win political concessions 
in return. 

It would be a tragedy of diplomacy if trade 
with the Soviet Union, with all its potential 
as a discreet lever on Soviet policy, were in- 
stead to become the sole goal of American 
negotiators. 

In that case the trade that could have 
softened the Soviets’ policies will only allow 
them to continue devoting a huge portion of 
their budget to weaponry and repression. 
And the mistakes of the wheat deal would be 
repeated on a calamitous scale. 


DEDICATION OF ETHEL ANDRUS 
GERONTOLOGY CENTER 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 15, 1973, ceremonies were held to 
mark the dedication of the Ethel Andrus 
Gerontology Center. Dr. Nathan Shock, 
the Director of the National Institutes of 
Child Health and Human Development’s 
Gerontology Research Center addressed 
himself to a thoughtful analysis of the 
role of biomedical science in improving 
the well-being of the aging. 

Last December, I visited Dr. Shock and 
toured the facilities of the Gerontology 
Research Center which is located in Bal- 
timore, Md. I was impressed by the work 
being done by the National Institutes of 
Health in the field of aging. Dr. Shock is 
recognized as one of our Nation’s lead- 
ing experts in gerontological research 
and I believe his remarks will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Dr. Shock’s state- 
ment be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Bro-MepicaL SCIENCE: PROSPECTS IN AGING” 
(By Dr. Nathan W. Shock) 

It is indeed an honor and privilege for me 
to participate in the dedication of the Ethel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Center. This is 
an important occasion since it marks the 
culmination of the joint efforts of a great 
university, an organization of retired people, 
and governmental agencies in providing a re- 
source to increase our understanding of aging 
and to improve the status of aging people. 
The American Association of Retired Persons 
is to be congratulated on their foresight in 
supporting both training and research and 
in recognizing that research represents an 
investment in the future. This Center has a 
unique opportunity. Located within and in- 
tegrated into the university community, it 
has available great resources for both train- 
ing and research. Past performance has dem- 
onstrated that these functions can be ade- 
quately carried out under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Birren. 

I have been asked to review with you some 
of the prospects for advances in biomedical 
research which will have an impact on aging. 
In order to do this I shall outline what I re- 
gard as appropriate goals for research on 
aging and where we stand with respect to 
a number of aspects of aging research, with 
an indication of where I think significant 
advances will be made. 
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TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LIFE 

In my opinion, the ultimate goal of all 
research on aging is to improve the perform- 
ance and well-being of older people. The goal 
is to improve the quality of life in the later 
years by reducing the incidence of disabili- 
ties which now afflict many elderly people. 
Although we will undoubtedly have an im- 
pact on average life span, the extension of 
life in itself is not a worthy goal for geron- 
tologic research. 

It is obvious that improvement of the 
quality of life involves a broad spectrum of 
conditions which includes not only health 
and vigor but also the general social climate, 
such as a definition of the role of elderly peo- 
ple in our society, and many conditions of 
living such as income level, housing, and 
the availability of community resources to 
elderly people. However, health and physical 
capabilities serve as a cornerstone to the 
good life. It is to these aspects of the prob- 
lem that I shall address my remarks. 


QUANTITATIVE ASSESSMENT 


In order to achieve our goal of maintain- 
ing health and vigor to advanced old age, we 
must first of all assess in quantitative terms 
the differences between young and old mem- 
bers of the population. These descriptive 
studies must begin with a detailed evalua- 
tion of the functional capacities of indi- 
vidual organ systems, both under resting con- 
ditions and, more importantly, to evaluate 
the capacity of an organ system to adjust to 
demands imposed by the stresses of daily 
living. Such descriptive studies will range 
from the performance of the total animal to 
the changes that occur in biochemical proc- 
esses that take place within tissues, cells, 
and their subunits such as mitochondria and 
other subcellular elements. Although such 
studies may not be very exciting, they are 
essential as a first step in the study of aging, 


UNDERLYING MECHANISMS 


Once the range of differences attributable 
to age have been defined the next step in 
research is to define the underlying mecha- 
nisms which induce these changes. Such 
information on the basic biological mecha- 
nisms of aging is essential for the develop- 
ment of rational methods which can 
ultimately be applied to improve the lot of 
humans. These experiments on the basic 
biological mechanisms of aging require 
studies on animal models. The specific animal 
chosen will depend upon the questions which 
are being posed by the investigator. For ex- 
periments designed to test. hypotheses about 
the effects of nutrition on aging, the rat or 
mouse may be the animal of choice. In other 
experiments designed to test the effects of 
temperature on aging a cold blooded animal 
such as the rotifer or fruit fly may be more 
appropriate. Other studies designed to test 
hypotheses about the transfer of information 
in a cellular system will abandon the whole 
animal and will utilize cells and tissues 
which are cultured in isolation. All of these 
models and approaches will derive bits of 
information and test specific hypotheses 
which will ultimately lead to an understand- 
ing of what aging is all about. 

RESEARCH RELEVANCE 

With today’s emphasis on relevance we 
may well ask what research is relevant to 
aging. Obviously the descriptive studies of 
age differences, both in humans and in other 
animal species, is relevant to our questions 
about aging. However, as pointed out pre- 
viously, such studies are not apt to identify 
the basic mechanisms of aging. Similarly, 
studies which attempt to show the effect of 
some treatment or alteration in living con- 
ditions on life span of animals may be re- 
garded as relevant. However, unless the 
experimental intervention is based on valid 
assumptions about the nature of aging 
chances of success are small, Even if success- 
ful on an empirical basis, generalization of 
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the findings to other species and other popu- 
lations may fail. 

Some may demand that studies relevant 
to gerontology should always compare meas- 
urements made at, at least two points in time 
over the adult life span. However, in my 
opinion, strict application of any of these 
criteria would seriously limit the future of 
research in gerontology because relevance 
changes with time and circumstances. Often, 
basic research done at an earlier time with 
no thought of solving a practical problem 
has become highly relevant to a practical 
problem at a later date. For example, the 
many man hours that went into the detailed 
classification of various species and strains 
of mosquitoes had little relevance to any 
practical problem at the time the work was 
being done. However, years later this detailed 
information was of critical importance in 
showing that one specific strain of mosquito 
was responsible for the transmission of 
malaria. 

Similarly, the extensive work devoted to 
working out the detailed chemical structure 
of hemoglobin proved to be of basic impor- 
tance in explaining the etiology of sickle 
cell anemia, which is due simply to the mis- 
placement of one amino acid in the very 
large hemoglobin molecule. I am sure that 
the organic chemists studying the formation 
of polymers were completely unaware that 
their work would be so important to cardio- 
vascular surgeons in the repair of blood ves- 
sels in the human. The development of the 
oral contraceptives was possible only because 
of the long history of basic research begin- 
ning in 1849 when Berthold first identified 
the male sex hormone. 

Many streams of basic science research 
ranging from the discovery of the physiologi- 
cal mechanisms of ovulation to the deter- 
mination of the synthesis of estrogens and 
progesterone finally culminated in the solu- 
tion of a very practical problem. In view of 
the current emphasis on cellular theories of 
aging, it is apparent that gerontologists must 
be in the front line of current research on 
how cells work, repair themselves, and die. 


GERONTOLOGY: AN INFANT SCIENCE 


As a science, gerontology is still in its in- 
fancy. Although sporadic studies of aging 
appeared in the scientific literature from 
time to time, it was not until 1939 that any 
systematic presentation of the field of geron- 
tology was available in the literature. Cow- 
dry’s book, “Problems of Aging”, prepared 
under the sponsorship of the Macy Founda- 
tion, presented for the first time a summary 
of the literature on all aspects of aging. It 
made gerontology visible as a field of scien- 
tific study. Formation of the American Geri- 
atrics Society (1942) and the Gerontological 
Society (1945) gave further visibility to the 
field and offered opportunities for discus- 
sions among investigators interested in spe- 
cific aspects of aging. Another milestone in 
advancing gerontology was the publication 
of the “Classified Bibliography of Geron- 
tology and Geriatrics” in 1951. This bibliog- 
raphy, with supplements in 1957 and 1963 
and with quarterly supplements in the Jour- 
nal of Gerontology since then, has made the 
widley scattered literature on aging acces- 
sible to students and investigators. 

The establishment of the International As- 
sociation of Gerontology in 1950 has also 
played a key role in the development of 
gerontology. The first meeting of the IAG, 
stimulated by Dr. V. Korenchevsky of Great 
Britain, was held in Liege, Belgium under the 
leadership of Prof. L. Brull. 

The meeting drew only 95 participants 
from 14 countries. In contrast, the 9th Inter- 
national Congress of. Gerontology, held in 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., in July 1972 under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Chebotarev, brought together 
over 2,000 professionals from 45 different 
countries. With this rising tide of interest 
in the problems of gerontology, research in- 
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stitutes and centers on aging have been es- 
tablished in Switzerland, France, Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Norway. Increased support for aging re- 
search through the programs of the National 
Institutes of Health, National Science Foun- 
dation, Veterans Administration, and others 
have led to the establishment of centers for 
aging research at Duke University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Case Western Reserve, 
Syracuse University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia Geriatric Center, 
Yeshiva University, the Masonic Research 
Laboratory in Utica, University of Louisville, 
West Virginia University, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), the Boston V.A. Hospital, 
Bay Pines V.A. Hospital (Florida), the Uni- 
versity of Miami, the Gerontology Research 
Center (Baltimore), and, of course, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The number of investigators working on 
problems of aging has greatly increased over 
the past 10 years. During this relatively short 
period of time there has also been a signifi- 
cant shift in the direction of research. Up 
to now, emphasis has been placed on identi- 
fying age differences. It is now clear that we 
must turn to the definition of age changes. 
This can be done only by making repeated 
observations on the same individual as he 
ages. It is now recognized that aging is a 
process which involves the total develop- 
mental sequence including events and con- 
ditions occurring early in the lifespan that 
may have profound effects later on. 

Another marked change in the nature of 
gerontological research which has occurred 
over the past 4 or 5 years is the shift from 
descriptive studies to investigations on the 
mechanisms which produce age changes or 
age differences. Recent advances in knowl- 
edge about cell biology and the development 
of new methods and techniques now make 
it possible to investigate the biological mech- 
anisms of aging. Although I do not regard 
extension of life span as a worthy goal for 
gerontological research, many do. Some ger- 
ontologists are of the opinion that dietary 
and other manipulations of the environment 
could readily add 10 to 15 years to the average 
life span while others have predicted that 
by the year 2000 it may be possible to double 
the average human life span, Such predic- 
tions have precipitated extensive discussions 
about the social and economic effects of such 
a radical change in the composition of the 
population. I should like to take a moment to 
present my assessment of the probability that 
marked changes in the average life span will 
take place in the foreseeable future, 

DEATH AND AGE 

One of the basic biological facts of aging 
is that the probability of death increases 
logarithmically with age. In humans, after 
the age of 30 to 40 years death rates double 
every 8 years. The general relationship be- 
tween the logarithm of death rate and age 
is a straight line plot with many different 
species of animals. In short lived strains such 
as the rat where the average age of death is 
about 2 years the slope of this plot is very 
steep. In the dog, with an average age of 
death at 12 years, the slope is less steep and 
in the human, with an average age of death 
of 69-70 years, the slope is even less. Thus 
the slope of the Gompertz plot is determined 
primarily by genetic factors. 

When improved social and medical condi- 
tions result in a lengthening of life span the 
curve relating log mortality rate to age sim- 
ply shifts to the right but the slope is not 
changed. For example, the curve for mor- 
tality in the United States in 1900, when the 
average life span was approximately 40 years, 
is some 5 years to the left of the current 
curve where average age of death in the 
United States is approximately 69 years. We 
can expect some further shift in the inter- 
cept of the Gompertz plot over the next 10 to 
20 years as has occurred in the past. Actually, 
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there has been no substantial change in the 
average age of death in males in the United 
States since 1960, although the average age 
of death of females continues to increase. 
It has been estimated that the total elimina- 
tion of cancer and heart disease as a cause 
of death would add only 5-6 years to the 
average life span. Thus continued research 
on diseases which are currently the primary 
cause of death among older people can be 
expected to increase average life span by only 
a few years. Any doubling of the human life 
span would certainly require alterations at 
the genetic level. Although genetic engineer- 
ing is regarded as a potential goal for the 
future, it is improbable that alterations in 
the genetic pattern of aging will be achieved 
in the foreseeable future, 
DISEASE AND ANXIETY 

Currently, one of the major problems of 
older people is the disability associated with 
disease and the anxiety generated about the 
loss of freedom and function as well as the 
economic costs. Research on cardiovascular 
diseases, especially arteriosclerosis, will have 
direct effects in improving the quality of life. 
Reduction of the disability involved in can- 
cer, stroke, and hypertension will undoubt- 
edly result from advances in bio-medical re- 
search, 

Although the advances in surgery which 
have made possible transplantation of or- 
gans, such as kidneys and hearts, have been 
spectacular, the associated costs and other 
problems will severely limit the application 
of these tecniques to elderly people. Noné of 
them can be thought of as available to large 
numbers of the population and hence can 
hardly have any significant impact on an 
aging population as such. 

Although biomedical research directed to- 
ward preventing or curing diseases which 
kill will have an impact on life span, there 
are other diseases which produce widespread 
disability among elderly people. Arthritis and 
emphysema are diseases which head this list. 
Research which will lead to a reduction in 
the incidence of these diseases may have 
more impact on improving the quality of life 
of more people than would a cure for can- 
cer, Expanded and intensified reesarch on 
these crippling diseases will have a major 
impact on the quality of life for many elder- 
ly people, 

THERAPEUTIC INTERVENTION 

Other biomedical research will undoubted- 
ly be directed toward the development of 
therapeutic interventions to reduce the im- 
pact of aging. At present, few of these inter- 
ventions are based on sound knowledge 
about the basic biology of aging. The inclu- 
sion of antioxidants in the diet as proposed 
by Harman is based on the assumption that 
aging is related to the formation of free radi- 
cals which may have a deleterious influence 
on cellular function. Harman has reported 
experiments in which the average age of 
death of rats fed an antioxidant was in- 
creased by 25-30%, although the maximum 
life span of the treated animals was no great- 
er than that of the controls. The results in 
the animal experiments are promising but 
more work will need to be done before the 
method can be applied to human popula- 
tions. 

REJUVENATION 


Since 1960 reports have appeared in the 
literature which claim rejuvenating effects 
from the administration of procaine. This 
procedure, first evolyed by Dr, Anna Aslan, 
has a long list of world famous people who 
claim to have obtained beneficial results. 
However, no carefully controlled experiments 
have been carried out which would make it 
possible to judge the merits of the procedure. 

Cellular therapy has also been reported as 
having beneficial effects. This procedure, 
publicized primarily through the clinic of the 
late Dr. Paul Niehans, involves the injection 
of suspensions of fetal cells. Here again the 
procedure, which is potentially dangerous, 
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has not been adequately evaluated, The in- 
jection of crude preparations of DNA or 
RNA has been offered as a means to improve 
memory and mental function in aging peo- 
ple. This procedure, like the others men- 
tioned above, has little or no scientific ra- 
tionale and, in fact, there are cogent rea- 
sons to believe that they would not be ef- 
fective. Although we will undoubtedly see 
additional nostrums proposed to reduce the 
effects of age, until we have a clear under- 
standing of the cellular mechanisms involved 
in aging, chances that any of these proce- 
dures will be effective are exceedingly slim. 
The future for gerontology seems to me to lie 
more in pursuing fundamental questions 
rather than testing unknown nostrums. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND AGING 


As a result of descriptive studies carried 
out over the past 10-15 years we have learned 
a good deal about the physiological aspects 
of aging. Time will not permit a detailed re- 
view of specific experimental results obtained 
from tests on normal men aged 20-95, 

Instead, I shall try to give you a few gen- 
eralizations which I believe are valid. First 
of all, not all physiological functions show 
changes with age, especially when the meas- 
urements are made under basal or resting 
conditions. Many of the constituents of the 
blood show little or no change with age. 
Characteristics such as blood sugar, blood 
acidity, osmotic pressure, etc. do not change 
significantly with advancing age. These are, 
in general, characteristics which must be 
closely regulated in order to provide the 
proper environment for the cells of the body 
to function. 

On the other hand, there are many physi- 
ological characteristics which show gradual 
decrements over the entire age span. Charac- 
teristics such as the amount of blood pumped 
by the heart, kidney function, lung function, 
etc. show a small but continuing decrement 
over the entire life span. Since measurements 
made at each decade represent different sub- 
jects, these results indicate only age differ- 
ences or, perhaps better expressed, represent 
differences between people of different ages. 
It is obvious that age changes can be re- 
corded only if repeated observations are made 
on the same subject as he ages. Such longitu- 
dinal studies are extremely difficult to orga- 
nize and to operate. However, one such longi- 
tudinal study has been in operation at the 
Gerontology Research Center since about 
1958. A total of some 650 active males living 
in the community have been tested at 18- 
month intervals over the intervening years, 
The subjects range in age from 20 to 96 years. 
Preliminary analysis of these observations 
indicate that age changes, at least over the 
age span of 20 to 60 years, are not as marked 
in individual subjects as would be predicted 
from the average cross-sectional curve. In 
some physiological characteristics, decre-’ 
ments in function proceed at an accelerating 
rate after age 70. However, it must be remem- 
bered that, although 14 years is a long time 
in the life of the investigator, it is but a short 
part of the entire life span of the individual. 
This study is continuing and when data for 
the next 10 or more years are available on 
these subjects a more definitive picture of 
aging and the precursors of disability can be 
identified. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


All of the observations on physiological 
characteristics emphasize the marked indi- 
vidual differences in the way people age. For 
example, some 80-year-old subjects have rest- 
ing cardiac outputs that are as good as the 
average 50-year-old, The critical question is 
whether such individuals were superior to 
the average person when they were 40 years 
old or whether they have simply been able 
to maintain the performance of the average 
40-year-old for a much longer period of time. 
This is a question which can be answered 
only by the long-term longitudinal study. 
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It is also clear that there are very marked 
differences in the average rate of aging 
among different organ systems, For example, 
the decrement in nerve conduction velocity 
between 30-year-olds and 80-year-olds is only 
about 5-10%, whereas the difference in kid- 
ney function is about 50% and the ability to 
perform manual work is almost 60%. 

It is also clear that age differences are most 
apparent in tests which involve a response 
to some stressful situation. For example, 
resting blood sugar levels show no differ- 
ences between young and old. However, when 
the blood sugar is increased by the oral ad- 
ministration of glucose or by its intravenous 
injection the rate at which the blood sugar 
level returns to normal is much slower in 
the old than in the young. The amount of 
physical work and the maximum oxygen up- 
take is substantially less in the old than 
in the young. 

Furthermore, the rate of recovery of blood 
pressure, respiration, and heart rate after a 
standard amount of physical exercise is 
slower in the old than in the young. This 
slowing of response seems to be a general 
characteristic which extends from many be- 
havioral and psychological characteristics to 
responses at a cellular level. For example, re- 
action time is slower in the aged and the 
age decrement is greater in choice and com- 
plex reaction tasks than in simple responses. 
At a cellular level is has been shown that 
the primary age difference is the rate at 
which enzymes are formed rather than the 
total amount. It takes the old cell more time 
to get started in producing the enzyme after 
an adequate stimulus, although the final 
amount of enzyme produced may be the same 
in the old as in the young. 


BREAKDOWN OF CONTROL MECHANISMS 


In my opinion, aging in the total animal 
may be primarily a reflection of the break- 
down in control mechanisms. For example, 
the reduced ability of the older individual to 
remove excess glucose from his blood cannot 
be ascribed to the inability of the pancreas 
to produce insulin or a reduced utilization 
of glucose in the tissues. The delay in glu- 
cose removal is due primarily to a reduc- 
tion in the sensitivity of the cells of the 
pancreas to the rise in blood sugar. In oth- 
er words, the blood sugar must rise to a high- 
er level in the old subject than in the young 
before insulin is released, Similarly, the de- 
crease in heart rate in response to a rise in 
blood pressure is significantly greater in the 
young than in the old. The sensing cells in 
cartoid tissue of the old animal are less sen- 
sitive to the rise in blood pressure. Other ev- 
idence of the effect of impairment in con- 
trol mechanisms is shown by the fact that 
the age decrement in performance of work 
tested on the bicycle ergometer is substan- 
tially greater than the decrement in strength 
of the muscles which carry out the work. 
Performance of the coordinated movements 
involve control mechanisms that are not re- 
quired in measuring the strength of individ- 
ual muscles. These are but a few of the ex- 
amples of the breakdown in control mecha- 
nisms with advancing age. The same general 
concept also applies to cellular mechanisms 
and represents a fruitful area for future 
research, 

The age decrement in reserve capacities of 
a number of organ systems results from the 
loss of cells or functioning units. The loss of 
nephrons from the kidney, of muscle fibers, 
and even neurons can be demonstrated by 
both physiological and histological tech- 
niques. It is therefore apparent that the im- 
portant problem for gerontologists is the 
question of what factors determine cell loss 
and cell death. These questions lead to stud- 
ies related to biological theories of aging. 

BIOLOGICAL THEORIES 


Over the past 5 to 10 years, great progress 
has been made in formulating biological the- 
ories of aging. This has come about, first of 
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all, because of the current trend in geronto- 
logical research to emphasize investigations 
on the mechanisms of age changes and from 
the rapid strides that have been made in the 
understanding of basic mechanisms of ge- 
netic control of cellular processes. During 
this period some theories of aging highly 
popular 10 years ago have all but been aban- 
doned. For example, in the 1950s a great deal 
of effort in the field of aging was based on a 
presumption that since exposure to radiation 
reduces life span, radiation mimics aging. We 
now know that this is not necessarily the 
case and investigators have turned to other 
areas. 

In 1956 Comfort identified some 30 different 
theories of aging, few of which were stated 
in terms appropriate for experimental test- 
ing. Today there are only 3 or 4 biological 
theories of aging which seem to be worthy 
of consideration, Thanks to advances in mod- 
ern technology, many of these hypotheses 
can now be stated in terms which can be 
tested in the laboratory. It is here that I 
believe major advances will be made in the 
foreseeable future. 


GENETIC CODE 


The observation that each animal species 
has its own finite life span suggests that the 
genetic code of any organism carries within 
it not only a program for developmental 
sequences of on-going life processes but also 
for aging and death. Support for theories of 
pre-programmed aging has been provided by 
tissue culture studies which indicate that 
cells are capable of only a limited number 
of divisions after which they age and die 
and that cells from young animals can divide 
more often than those from old ones. The 
mechanism for this apparent turning off of 
cell division at a certain point in time is 
unknown, Research in molecular genetics has 
shown that in bacteria one portion of the 
DNA genetic code can turn off the expression 
of another portion. If similar events occur 
in higher animals they could constitute an 
aging mechanism and identification of fac- 
tors involved at a certain point of the process 
could lead to the modification of aging at this 
basic level. 

In any cell the information stored in the 
genetic code as determined by the structure 
of the DNA molecules must be transcribed 
and translated in various steps until the final 
protein or enzyme molecule required or man- 
ufactured by the cell is produced. There are 
many steps in this process and one of the 
popular theories of aging is that errors occur 
which result in slight deviations in the form 
or structure of the protein molecule which 
renders it incapable of performing its usual 
function. Errors may occur in the transcrip- 
tion and formation of messenger and other 
types of RNA or errors may be introduced in 
translation of the code with the incorpora- 
tion of a specific amino acid into a protein 
chain, Studies on the DNA-protein complex 
represent an area of research which seems 
to have a high probability of defining casual 
relationships in aging. Although great ad- 
vances in technology have been made, the 
solution of these difficult problems will re- 
quire further advances. For example, one of 
the key stumbling blocks to research in this 
area is the lack of methods to obtain homo- 
geneous cell populations from specific tis- 
sues, This is because a tissue or organ con- 
tains a variety of cell types. For example, 
the brain contains not only neurons but a 
great many glial cells and other supporting 
structures. It has already been shown that 
the metabolic processes of the glial cells are 
quite different from those of neurons. It is 
obviously inappropriate to study biochemi- 
cal or enzymatic characteristics of homog- 
enates or even mitochondrial preparations 
which will arise from an unknown proportion 
of glial vs. neuronal cells. 

Final substantiation of the error hypothesis 
will require the identification of misformed 
molecules. At the moment we do not have 
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technology which will permit identification 
of small aberrations which may appear in 
only 5 or less per cent of the total molecular 
species. In addition, techniques for label- 
ing nucleic acids in vivo in non-dividing cells 
must be devised. With the rapid expansion 
of new information provided by basically 
oriented scientists in biology, biochemistry, 
immunology, and physics, I am confident that 
these technical problems can be overcome 
and ultimately we will be able to describe in 
detail the basic mechanisms of cellular aging. 
CROSS-LINKING THEORY 


Among the non-genetic hypotheses about 
the basic biological mechanisms of aging, the 
cross-linking theory remains viable. It has 
been shown that with advancing age cross- 
links form within the molecular structure of 
connective tissue fibers which results in a loss 
of elasticity of many tissues, such as the skin, 
which is characteristic of aging. Although the 
loss of elasticity of many tissues with age 
may not be the basic cause of aging, the 
ability to inhibit or to reverse the formation 
of cross-links in connective tissue would cer- 
tainly increase the quality of life for many 
elderly people. Investigations on this prob- 
lem have taken two directions: (1) Attempts 
to inhibit the formation of cross-links, and 
(2) to break down cross-links once they have 
formed. Thus far, neither approach has been 
successful but with the knowledge of the 
chemical process which needs to be inhibited 
or reversed success may ultimately be 
achieved. In fact, it has recently been claimed 
that low molecular weight enzymes capable 
of breaking down the cross-links in old col- 
lagen have been derived from soil bacteria. 
The claim that similar cross-linking occurs 
in intracellular proteins and thus explains 
decrements in cell function requires exten- 
sive exploration. 


CELLULAR AGING 


Investigations on regulatory processes in 
cells will undoubtedly tell us a great deal 
about aging at a cellular level. Slight changes 
in the chemical composition of cells and the 
interaction between cellular elements may 
be of great importance in maintaining the 
life of a cell. Slight changes in ionic strength 
or in calcium concentration may be the im- 
portant point of regulation which slows down 
the response of the cell to a stimulus. Cur- 
rent work on binding sites, on cell mem- 
branes, and the mechanism of the action of 
hormones on intracellular processes may 
yield important information about aging. 

The role of cyclic AMP in regulating cel- 
lular metabolism has been identified only re- 
cently. What its role may be in aging is still 
unexplored. Similarly the discovery of the 
regulatory effects of prostaglandins offers a 
new approach to studies of aging at the cel- 
lular level. The synthesis of new polymers 
which are capable of penetrating cell walls 
offers a potentially exciting method of intro- 
ducing large molecules into cells for experi- 
mental purposes. All of these new develop- 
ments place new methods and approaches in 
the hands of experimental gerontologists. 


IMMUNOLOGY 


Modern advances in immunology offer a 
fertile field for studies on aging. The impor- 
tance of maintaining an effective defense 
against infectious agents is well known. An 
effective defense depends on the formation 
of antibodies by the immune system. Produc- 
tion of antibodies reaches a peak during ado- 
lescence and then declines. In some animals 
this decline is so dramatic that senescent 
animals retain only one-tenth the immune 
capabilities of younger ones. Studies on this 
decrease in immune competence show that 
the defect lies primarily in the cells which 
produce the antibodies and that this defect 
is related to the reduced ability to divide. If 
the senescent animal could be provided with 
a new supply of young cells of a thymus or 
spleen this defect might be rectified. This 
will certainly be a fruitful area for research. 
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The immune system also protects the ani- 
mal against the introduction of foreign pro- 
tein or cells into the body. This is the basis 
for the rejection phenomenon which occurs 
when organs or tissues are transplanted from 
one animal to another. In young animals 
the immune system is extremely sensitive in 
distinguishing between cells that are a nor- 
mal part of the animal and those that are 
slightly different because they grew in a dif- 
ferent animal. Even slight genetic differences 
can be detected, It is beileved that with ad- 
vancing age some cells of the body may un- 
dergo genetic changes or mutations. Under 
normal circumstances, these mutated cells 
are recognized as different by the immune 
system and are destroyed by specific anti- 
bodies, With advancing age the immune sys- 
tem may make mistakes in the formation 
of antibodies so that they destroy some of 
the normal cells of the body as well as the 
aberrant ones. This results in the develop- 
ment of so-called auto-immune diseases as 
well as the loss of normal cells which may 
contribute to aging. Modern techniques of 
immunology have opened the door for inten- 
sified research on ways of rejuvenating the 
immune system and maintaining its sensi- 
tivity and ability to generate specific anti- 
bodies. 

IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERIES 


In summary, it seems to me that aging 
research is on the threshold of important 
new discoveries that can ultimately lead to 
an improvement in the quality of life of 
older people. Rapid advances in the technol- 
ogy of molecular biology offer opportunities 
for investigating basic biological mechanisms 
that have never been available before. In- 
creased interest among young scientists gives 
promise that many of these well trained 
younger people will see the challenge of re- 
search in aging and make valuable contribu- 
tions. The current trend in research is more 
and more toward the investigation of mech- 
anisms, although a great deal still remains 
to be done at the descriptive level. With its 
commitment to teaching and research in ag- 
ing the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Cen- 
ter will, I am sure, play a major role in bring- 
ing to the attention of all scientists in the 
university community the challenges of ag- 
ing research. It will, I am sure, serve as an 
effective catalyst to advance the cause of 
gerontology. 


JOB OUTLOOKS FOR 1970'S 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, every 2 
years the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor publishes 
a handbook detailing occupational per- 
spectives. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
has proven to be a valuable tool for coun- 
selors and teachers in assisting students 
in making career choices. In addition, the 
handbook may be particularly helpful to 
Vietnam era veterans who are unfamiliar 
with the current employment market. For 
the veteran who wishes to further his 
education, the handbook can prove ex- 
tremely helpful in selecting courses of 
study. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook 
offers an overview of employment -pros- 
pects in a wide range of occupations in- 
cluding foresters, aerospace engineers, 
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teachers, railroad conductors, reception- 
ists, State police officers, and plumbers. 
Over 250 occupations are listed. 

The handbook also contains projec- 
tions of changes that are expected to oc- 
cur between 1970 and 1980. For exam- 
ple, during the 1970’s professional and 
technical jobs, which usually require col- 
lege level training, are expected to in- 
crease faster than those in any other oc- 
cupational group. Nonetheless, 8 out of 
every 10 jobs open will not require a col- 
lege degree. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is to be 
commended for its efforts in compiling 
the employment information contained 
in the handbook. 


LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATIONS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
when we consider the Labor-HEW appro- 
priation bill I expect to offer a package of 
amendments that would have the effect 
of reducing the overall expenditure level 
in the bill by some $631 million. The over- 
all bill covers approximately 370 indi- 
vidual line items, but my amendment will 
touch only 26. 

For those unfamiliar with the bill it 
would be rather difficult to determine 
precisely what effect our amendment 
would have by a simple printing of the 
text of the amendment, so I shall include 
prepared setting forth the specific items 
with figures showing the level of expend- 
iture in the current fiscal year 1973, the 
President’s budget figure for the item in 
fiscal year 1974, what was recommended 
by the full committee in the bill, the 
amount of my proposed amendment, and 
finally what the figure for the item 
would be if my package of amendments 
should be adopted. The explanation in 
the table for each reduction will be 
reduced to its briefest form, but we will 
of course have extensive arguments and 
explanations in support of our position 
during general debate and when the bill 
is read for amendment. 

I should say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the manner in which I shall offer the 
amendment will be similar to that used 
by Mr. Joelson and Mr. HATHAWAY in 
years past when they offered packages of 
amendments to increase our bill. Mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to accept or 
reject the package of amendments with a 
single vote. This does not foreclose Mem- 
bers from offering amendments to my 
amendment or from offering amend- 
ments to any of the other items in the 
bill as they see fit when the bill is read 
for amendment. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that in its present 
form the Labor-HEW bill will surely have 
to be vetoed, and we went through that 
exercise two times during fiscal year 1973 
and ended up operating the entire year 
under a continuing resolution. I am sure 
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the vast majority of Members would tunity here to make a significant reduc- 
agree that we do not want to go that 
route again this year. We have an oppor- 
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give serious consideration to what I am 
tion, and moreover it can be defended in proposing and support my amendment. 
good conscience. I do hope Members will I include the following: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FISCAL YEAR 1974 LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATION BILL 


Appropriation/activity 


Mental health: 
General mental health: 
Research—Reduce 24 of the increase over the budget. 


Fiscal year 1973 
operatin 
lew 


$80, 489, 000 


Training—Maintain faculty support; eliminate increased student support 


Construction of Centers—Eliminate new construction 


Staffing of centers—Reduce 14 of the increase over the budget. 


Alcoholism: 
Research—Reduce 14 of the increase over the budget 


Training—Maintain institutional support; eliminate increased student sup 
Community programs—Retain project grants; eliminate increase in formula 


Health services planning and development: 


t. 
a grani 


Medical facilities construction— Retain funds for ambulatory care facilities and modernization. 


National Institutes of Health: 


Research grants—Reduce 16 of the increase over the budget 


Research training—Hold program to 1973 operating level (excludes amendment for cancer, heart and 


lun 


General research support grants—Reduce 44 of the increase over the budget 


Health manpower: 
Health professions: 


Capitation grants—Reduce 14 of the increase over the budget. 


149, 842, 000 
26, 124, 000 


Special projects—Reduce 1g of the increase over the poser 


Construction—Reduce }¢ of the increase over the budget.. 


Dental health activities—Eliminate the increase_ 


Educational assistance—Eliminate the increase; adequate 


awards 
Nursing support: 
Construction 


rants—Reduce 14 of the increase over the bud 


get 
Schools of public health— Reduce to operating level for fiscal year 1973__ 
Allied health support—Reduce to operating level for fiscal year 1973 


Education: 
Elementary and seconda 
Title |—Apply “hol 
Bilingual 


education: 


jucation—Reduce 46 of the increase over thi 


harmless" at both 1972 and oy 2 


1,585, 185,000 21,585, 185, 000 


, 080, 000 


Occupational, vocationat and adult education—Basic radit education programs—Reduce }6 of 


the increase over the budget 
Higher education: 


Language training and area studies—Reduce 14 of the increase over the budget 
Library resources—Reduce to 14 of increase over the operating level for fiscal year 19. 


Social and rehabilitation services: 


450, 827, 000 


2, 360, 000 
137; 730, 000 


Developmental disabilities— Reduce to 1973 operating level (the States currently have $20,000, 000 


in unexpended formula funds) 


Subtotal, amendments for HEW 
Office of Economic Opportunity 


Total amendments 


$21, 715, 000 


790, 200, 000 


125, 994, 000 


1 on 000 


2 450, 827, 000 


$21, 715, 000 


143, 800, 000 


Fiscal year 1974 ) 
Fiscal year 1974 
revised 
bill 


osed 
ment 


Recommended 
in bill 


Pro 


President's 
budget ame! 


—$4, 400, 000 
= 540, 000 


—19; 224, 000 
—1, 000, 000 
—l, p 000 

10, 000; 000 

—87, 200, 000 

—58, 597, 000 


—26, 281, 000 
—19, 000, 000 


71, 876, 000 

144, 474, 000 
7, 901, 000 
3 


110, 000, 000 
641, 482, 000 


, 292, 154, 011, 000 
17, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 000 


187, 277, 000 
1S 000; p00 

14, 979, 000 

9,320,000  —4, 320, 000 
20,000,000 —10, 000, 000 


22, 231, 000 —6, 660, 000 
38, 705,000 —16, 000, 000 


12, 991, 000 


1, 810, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 


501, 341, 000 


12, 360, 000 
176, 209, 000 


—97,000,000 1,713,000, 
—5, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 


—25, 000, 000 476, 341, 000 


35, 000, 000 


7, 360, 000 
156, 970, 000 


—5, 000, 000 
—19, 240, 000 


—$10, 785, 000 


—539, 124, 000 
— 32, 500, 000 


$21, 715, 000 


—631, 624, 000 


1 Excludes out-year costs of $346,750,00 
2 Level proposed for inclusion in Better Schools Act. 


Amount subcommittee over budget 
Proposed amendments. 


Total amount still over budget request. 


A. TERRY WEATHERS, LEADER IN 
EDUCATION, RETIRES FROM 
FARMINGDALE SCHOOL BOARD 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in a few days Mr. A. Terry 
Weathers will retire after 15 years of 
service as a trustee of the Farmingdale, 
N.Y., School Board. This Wednesday, 
New Yorkers will recognize his contribu- 
tions to education at a testimonal din- 
ner at the Four Seasons Country Club in 
Woodbury, L.I. 

I am confident that this dinner will 
not indicate an end to Mr. Weathers’ 
service to his community, but rather like 
a graduation, will serve as the commence- 
ment of a full and rich retirement. 

So that my colleagues will know of the 
outstanding efforts A. Terry Weathers 
has undertaken on behalf of our youth, 
I include at this point in the RECORD 
my letter to him on the occasion of his 
retirement. 


CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 
Mr. A. TERRY WEATHERS, 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Dear Terry: It was with considerable dis- 
may that I learned you were retiring at the 
end of this month after 15 years on the 
Farmingdale School Board. Your presence 
will be sadly missed. 

During your long and distinguished career 
you have earned the respect and admira- 
tion of your colleagues and the entire com- 
munity as a real gentleman. As Board Presi- 
dent and as Finance Chairman, you have 
been ever-mindful of the individual home- 
owner, fighting to keep taxes in line and 
pressing for a raise in the state-aid ceiling. 
Through all this, however, you have always 
insisted that quality education for the chil- 
dren of Farmingdale not be sacrificed. 

All of Long Island owes you an even larger 
debt, for your interests have not been con- 
fined to a single community. You were the 
guiding light in the founding of the Nas- 
sau-Suffolk School Boards Association and 
its first President. Your expertise as a state- 
wide leader in education was recognized 
when you were chosen to serve as President 
of the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

I regret that the heavy legislative schedule 


Budget authority 
$1, 264, 352, 000 
631, 624, 000 
4-632, 728, 000 


of the House of Representatives does not per- 
mit me to join with your other friends and 
well-wishers at the testimonial dinner in 
your honor on June 27. I sincerely wish I 
could be present to congratulate you in per- 
son. Although you are taking leave of your 
active role on the Board. I am confident that 
your retirement years will be as full and 
creative as the ones you have devoted to the 
service of your community. 
Sincerely, 
ANGELO D. RONCALLO, 
Member of Congress. 


DEDICATION CEREMONY OF THE 
ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS GERON- 
TOLOGY CENTER, UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF., FEBRUARY 12, 1973 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary of this year, I was privileged to 
participate in the dedication of magnifi- 
cent new facilities for the Ethel Percy 
Andrus Gerontology Center, at the Uni- 
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versity of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. 

The Andrus Center, Mr. Speaker, is one 
of the largest gerontological institutions 
in the world, and it is dedicated to im- 
proving our understanding of the proc- 
esses of aging, and the problems of the 
elderly, through support of research in 
the biological and social sciences as well 
as graduate training and community 
service programs. 

It seems to me that some words spoken 
at the dedication ceremony by Dr. John 
Hubbard, president of the University of 
Southern California, are of great signifi- 
cance to those of us interested in the 
elderly and research on their problems. 

Said Dr. Hubbard: 

The University of Southern California sees 
the study of aging as an area rich with in- 
formation for the scientists and laden with 
promise for his fellow human being. We at 
USC share with you a particular view of age. 
Far from being the end of the line, it is a 
beckoning of opportunity—a time for the 
fulfillment of great potential. 


Mr. Speaker, I include the proceedings 
of the official dedication ceremony at this 
point in the RECORD. 

ETHEL Percy ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER 

DEDICATION CEREMONY, FEBRUARY 12, 1973 


JAMES BIRREN 


Iam James Birren, the Director of the Cen- 
ter that we are going to dedicate this morn- 
ing and it is my pleasure to call upon the 
Rev. Alvin Rudisill, Chaplain of the Univer- 
sity, to pronounce the invocation for the 
dedication of the Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center. The Reverend Rudisill. 


REVEREND RUDISILL 


Let us pray. Glorious and mighty and ma- 
jestic is the name of the Lord, His praise is 
to be proclaimed by all the peoples, Bless and 
dedicate thee this Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center. Here may learning and re- 
search flourish so that the well-being and 
comfort of older men and women may be 
provided for. 

Help us all to recognize that our steps 
are guided constantly by the paths they 
have already walked and our future bright- 
ened by the dreams they have dreamed. 

Inspire us this day to live in faith, hope 
and love in a world at peace. Amen. 

DR. JAMES BIRREN 

Thank you. 

We of the Center are very thrilled that so 
many distinguished friends and guests are 
with us this morning, and I would like to 
welcome old friends and about-to-be friends 
to participate in this dedication that we have 
been looking forward to so long. 

From 50 states have come representatives 
of the Association of Retired Persons and 
the National Retired Teachers Association to 
be with us. 

There are also among you many individual 
donors that have made this event possible. 
There are students, faculty, alumni and 
interested persons from the community. 

I feel at the moment that we are really 
just at the beginning of a new era in our 
concepts about the nature of the human life 
span, It is interesting that it developed that 
this is Lincoln’s Birthday, and I think it is 
so appropriate a choice because on this day 
that we dedicate the building we are re- 
minded of the fact that Ethel Percy Andrus 
was also the principal of the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School. I understand that she had 
the name changed because she admired him 
so much. 

Just as she put her energies into the free- 
ing of retired persons from the limitations 
that are arbitrarily placed on them, I feel 
today that in dedicating this building we are 
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both freeing our concept about the nature 
of our lives and dedicating our energies to 
enlarging our prospects for fuller lives 
through research. 

I think those of you that are facing the 
building and have had the opportunity of 
going through it, and I hope that many of 
you will, are pleased with the beauty of this 
building. A building such as this doesn’t 
happen quickly or casually. It requires tal- 
ent and experience. The Board of Trustees 
of the University selected very well when 
they chose Edward Durrell Stone as the 
architect for this project. Many of you know 
him for his design of the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. 

On this campus he is known also for two 
other structures of note: the Waite Phillips 
Hall and the Von Kleinschmidt Center and 
related facilities. 

May I present to you Mr, Stone. 

EDWARD DURRELL STONE 


Well, it’s a great honor for me to be here 
and it would be less than fair if I didn’t rate 
the University of Southern California as my 
favorite client since, as has already been 
pointed out, we have had an opportunity to 
work here before. 

In designing a building for a campus, of 
course doing eclectic architecture is a dirty 
word, but this campus does have time hon- 
ored traditions in the Romanesqu> style and 
I guess this building takes a bow to that 
heritage, as does Von Kleinschmidt and the 
other building we have done. 

It has been said that great buildings, if 
they become great, are the result of great 
clients and that has certainly been my happy 
experience here. Mr. Firestone, of the Trus- 
tees, and Norman Topping I fancy are my 
friends and it is nice to greet President Hub- 
bard and work for him. 

Architecture is not like the work of paint- 
ers or sculptors—who are one man working in 
a garret—as we have the client participate as 
you might suspect, since architecture in- 
volves an element of cost. It might be said 
that architect’s work really is reconciling 
dreams with dollars. Here on the campus is 
an old friend of mine, Tony Lazzaro. He is in 
charge of campus development and planning. 
He, fortunately, makes the architect look 
good which is very hard for anybody. How- 
ever, he describes what goes in the buildings 
and he also knows what they should cost, so 
we are in a happy position of reconciling 
dreams to dollars largely thanks to Tony. 

I can’t help but speak with some pride 
that this is $80,000 below the budget. Clients 
always like to hear that and like for that 
to happen and that has been the history of 
past work we have done here. We have al- 
ways met the budget. I’m not up here putting 
in a commercial, though it sounds like it. 
These are the facts though and I am largely 
attributing this to Tony and his Department. 

Some of the money which we spent, I hope 
judiciously, came from the efforts of many 
people. The American Association of Retired 
Persons and the National Retired Teachers 
Association combined their energies to raise 
the funds for the building. We have had 
marvelous help from Meyers Brothers, the 
contractor, who had a Mr. McGalliard and 
Sons who performed this beautiful brick 
work. 

Incidentally, Norman Topping and I picked 
this brick out for the Von Kleinschmidt Cen- 
ter, so I hope you recognize it, Norman. 

In short, this is a very, very happy occa- 
sion for the architect, especially when it is 
shared by friends. To build a building of 
this importance and purpose is a very inspired 
opportunity. And I might say it is very timely 
as far as far as I am concerned because I 
made my debut along the turn of the cen- 
tury, and as I reckon that is about 70 years 
ago but I have a young wife who thinks there 
is hope for me. I always have to boast about 
that. 
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The Stones, my family, have always lived 
much longer than anybody ever thought they 
should and that is likely to be the case with 
me. But it is ensured now that we have a 
facility of this sort, and I am very happy 
about it, personally. 

In other words, I hope that people who 
look at this building find it palatable to the 
eye. I do. And I have to be honestly arrogant 
and admit that I think it is very beautiful, 
and I hope serves the University of Southern 
California and the people of this part of the 
state well. 

I think this attendance here is incredible. 
You know, I was here at nine this morning 
and everybody was already in their seats. 
That speaks well for what happens in South- 
ern California and what will happen more so 
when this building functions. 

Thank you very much. 


DR. JAMES BIRREN 


Thank you, Mr. Stone, and for what you 
have done for us here. Mr. Stone mentioned 
that the construction firm was the Meyer 
Brothers, and they were responsible for this 
beautiful brickwork. I was hoping that Mr. 
Ray Meyer would be here this morning. If 
he is here this morning, I would like to 
recognize him. Would you come forward a 
moment? 

MR. RAY MEYER 


Well, I don’t think after those words by 
Mr. Stone that I need to say anything about 
this building, but we are very proud, Meyers 
Brothers Construction Co., to haye built 
many structures that we have built on the 
campus. It has been a real pleasure to work 
with all of the men here. They are a great 
bunch of fellows. Thank you. 

DR. JAMES BIRREN 

The Center, and the building of course, fits 
into the total campus and the man that is 
responsible for the big and little things about 
the expanding University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is the President, Dr. John Hubbard. I 
would like to introduce him and present him 
to you at this time. 

DR. JOHN HUBBARD, PRESIDENT 

Thank you, Jim, ladies and gentlemen. 
This certainly is is a most welcome day for us 
all. Andrus Center means so much to so 
many that I can only characterize its signifi- 
cance as universal. 

Even to describe the Center’s significance 
to USC alone would certainly take up the 
rest of this morning. So let me just say 
that we are enormously pleased and grateful 
to the thoughtful donors who made this 
building possible. 

The University of Southern California sees 
the study of aging as an area rich with in- 
formation for the scientists and laden with 
promise for his fellow human being. We at 
USC share with you a particular view of 
age. Far from being the end of the line, 
it is a beckoning of opportunity—a time for 
the fulfillment of great potential. 

With these splendid new facilities and the 
dedicated men and women who will use 
them, we have the greatest hope for what 
can be accomplished in the Andrus Center. 
For the aging, and for men and women of 
every age. 

This magnificent Center precisely exempli- 
fies the future development of the entire 
University of Southern California. We of the 
University will be devoting more of our in- 
tellectual resources and academic facilities to 
the challenges confronting society and its 
individual members. This is the approach of 
the Gerontology Center. With its challenge- 
oriented programs, the possibilities for mean- 
ingful research and teaching are limitless. 

There is no question, of course, about the 
field of Gerontology. We are proud that USC 
can lead in this development, thanks to the 
existence of the Andrus Center. 

Our deepest appreciation goes to all of you 
who put the vital bricks of this building 
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together with your enlightened concern and 
superb effort, 

Thank you. 

DR. JAMES BIRREN 

At the time the Center was approved by 
the Board of Trustees, and Dr. Topping was 
President, Mr. Leonard K. Firestone was 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. I would 
like now to invite his comments as we are in 
front of this building that he approved. Mr. 
Firestone. 

LEONARD K. FIRESTONE 

Thank you. Honored guest, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I had not intended to include in my 
short remarks what I am about to say about 
Mr. Stone, Having been associated with him 
for 10 or 12 years, and hearing him this morn- 
ing make his remarks to you, it occurred to 
me that how anybody as soft-spoken and as 
low key as he is can develop and create such 
majestic and beautiful buildings and archi- 
tecture as he does. 

Then I heard just a short time ago that in 
June he married a very young lady, and when 
I add to that the dramatic things that he 
has done architecturally I have just got to 
come to the conclusion that he has got a lot 
more on the ball than you just think he has, 
casually meeting him. 

And I wanted to take this opportunity, too, 
to thank Mr. Stone for all he has done for 
me and done for this University. He probably 
exemplifies some of the things that Mr. Davis 
was talking about just a few moments ago. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to be 
asked to speak on this occasion, When the 
Gerontology Center was established at USC 
in the sixties, it was my honor to serve as 
Chairman of the University’s Board of Trus- 
tees. We were very proud of the beginning 
the Center was making then. Today everyone 
associated with the Center has good reason 
for continuing pride. The work done by Ger- 
ontology faculty and staff over the years has 
been of the highest quality. They certainly 
deserve this excellent new building. 

It is my privilege to convey, on behalf of 
the Board of Trustees, the thanks of the Uni- 
versity to all those who made possible the 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center. 

As you know, this beautiful structure is 
the product of many, many thousands of in- 
dividuals—dedicated people who worked to 
fulfill the dreams of a distinguished alumna 
of the University of Southern California, 

My associates and I are confident that her 
dreams will be fulfilled by those who use the 
Center. We are confident that there will be 
new light on human life—that living will be 
made brighter for all. 

For the Board and for myself, please let 
me specifically thank Mr. Davis, the members 
of the American Association of Retired Per- 
sons and the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, and all the loyal Trojans who con- 
tributed to the Center through the USC 
Alumni Fund. 

My fellow trustees and I are proud to 
be associated with the Andrus Center and 
that it is a part of USC. We are proud that 
all of us together are taking part in a 
great pioneering effort on behalf of hu- 
manity. 

‘Together, we are involved in a noble pur- 
pose. 

It is a purpose which we see greatly ad- 
vanced this day. 

Thanks to all of you for your help. 


DR. JAMES BIRREN 

Thank you, Mr. Firestone. 

The success of a contemporary University 
no longer just depends upon the quality of 
research, its scholarship and its educational 
programs, but the extent to which it main- 
tains a two-way channel with the com- 
munity of people that nourish it. You. 

Facilitating this communication from the 
point of view of the retired persons them- 
selves, is a man who effectively represents 
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the interests of retired persons in this coun- 
try. Mr. Bernard Nash is the executive di- 
rector of the American AsSociation of Retired 
Persons, and the National Retired Teachers 
Association. 

As was mentioned earlier, the member- 
ship of these associations now numbers over 
5,000,000. That’s many more people than 
some states have in their population. It’s 
over one-quarter of persons over the age of 
65. An impressive growth. 

Before he assumed this position, Mr. Nash 
was a deputy commissioner of the Admin- 
istration on Aging where, among other things, 
he promoted the Foster Grandparent Pro- 
gram. 

As a young man, we feel he is one of our 
Grandparents. I would like to invite our 
Grandparent to speak to us, 

MR. BERNARD NASH 

Now I have a new identity. Thank you, 
Dr. Birren. 

You heard Mr. Davis describe to you the 
“early family” that worked with Dr. Andrus 
in identifying the dreams and the goals of 
our Association. More than 500 leaders as- 
sembled here today, of the two associations, 
represent the extended family of Dr. Andrus. 
A family that now numbers over 5,000,000. 
We achieved that mark about two and one- 
half weeks ago. 

While only a few of them knew Dr. Andrus 
personally, they know well her philosophy 
of service to others. A knowledge that has 
been confirmed by countless acts of kindness 
and self-denial in communities throughout 
our nation. And confirmed it in a very mean- 
ingful way through the role in helping to 
make possible this Center. 

More than 400,000 individual members 
contributed funds to this memorial to our 
founder, Millions more contributed their 
time and their prayers over the past five 
years since her passing to this great gift for 
humanity. 

A beginning 


Dedication of the Center today represents 
for our Association not an end but a begin- 
ning. We shall continue to work with the 
dedicated staff of the Center, and of this 
University in pursuit of our mutual goals— 
to change for all time the very meaning of 
growing old. To destroy forever the myth and 
the stereotypes and the prejudices that 
downgrade and ignore the ability and the 
potential of older persons as individuals and 
as members of our society. 

Just as this magnificent structure will 
commemorate, for as long as it stands, the 
noble goals of dignity, purpose and inde- 
pendence which Dr. Andrus espoused for 
older citizens, so will our continuing associ- 
ation with the work done here symbolize the 
validity of that philosophy as we work to- 
gether to achieve those goals. 


DR. JAMES BIRREN 


Thank you, Grandfather Nash, 

I would hardly need to introduce the next 
two persons to the Associations themselves 
for they are their Presidents. And I hope in- 
deed, they will become equally well-known 
on this campus. I will perhaps present them 
to you one at a time. 

First of all we have Mr. Foster Pratt, the 
current President of the American Associ- 
ation of Retired Persons. 

MR, FOSTER PRATT, PRESIDENT AARP 

Dr. Hubbard, this key we know will unlock 
the doors to this magnificent Center. It is 
our prayer that this Center will become a 
key to unlock the secrets of aging and hu- 
man development. 

Accept it with our assurance of continued 
support and our admonition to the dedicated 
staff already at work here to carry on. 

DR. JAMES BIRREN 

To represent the National Retired Teach- 
ers Association is the President-Elect, Mr. 
Raymond Ast. 
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MR. RAYMOND AST, PRESIDENT-ELECT, NRTA 

Dr. Hubbard, ladies and gentlemen, thank 
you, thank you very much. 

We who are old are supposed to dream 
dreams, and you who are young are sup- 
posed to have visions. As I and Foster pre- 
sent to you, on behalf of our members, the 
keys of this marvelous Center it is our hope 
that our dreams and your visions will merge 
so that in the work that we do here together 
we can make real the vision of Isaiah for 
future generations; enabling them to renew 
their strength, to run and not be weary, to 
walk and faint not. 

DR. JAMES BIRREN 


Also to participate with us is the immedi- 
ate Past President of the Retired Teachers 
Association, Mrs. Katherine Pearce, and Mr. 
Fred Faassen, the immediate Past President 
of the American Association of Retired 
Persons. 

I would like them to rise and participate 
in cutting the ribbon that binds the building. 

In this process we are going to have a pair 
of ceremonial scissors first, but then we are 
to have a more cutting pair, as well, but the 
photographers want the ceremony. 

MRS. KATHERINE PEARCE 

Dr. Birren, Dr. Hubbard, honored guests 
and friends. 

Many of you will recall that less than two 
years ago we gathered at this site to partici- 
pate in the groundbreaking ceremony that 
marked the beginning of the construction 
of this Center. 

As we cut the ribbon today, symbolizing 
the formal opening of the completed struc- 
ture, it provides ample evidence of what 
talented people can accomplish in a short 
period of time. 

As the artist, the craftsmen and the la- 
borers pooled their energies and talents to 
create this beautiful building, so may those 
from the disciplines who labor from within 
the building likewise prove their talents and 
energies to create a beautiful structure for 
the human spirit. 

MR, FRED FAASSEN 

Well Mrs. Pierce, using scissors to cut this 
ribbon is much easier than breaking ground 
with a shovel, and it is far more rewarding. 
For it is evidence that our Associations not 
only set goals but see them through to com- 
pletion. 

More importantly, if means that Dr. Bir- 
ren and his staff can now unify and expand 
their work to achieve more fully the goal of 
Dr. Andrus which she set of insuring for all 
older Americans—lives of dignity, independ- 
ence and purpose. 


DR. JAMES BIRREN 


I don’t think you knew that your two 
presidents were such cut-ups. 

Now you have evidence that those two 
presidents are sharp as well. 

We now have an innovative event for the 
dedication of the building. The concept de- 
veloped that we should have a time capsule 
that would be opened in the year 2000, in 
which might be placed our predictions about 
the future of retirement and aging. 

To assist us in this event are Miss Cecilia 
O'Neil, who was President of the National 
Retired Teachers Association at the time the 
concept of this Center developed, and join- 
ing her will be Mr. George Schluderberg who 
was President of the American Association 
of Retired Persons at the onset of the project. 

I would be pleased to say that we have two 
student fellowships named after them the 
following year, as well for which we are 
deeply grateful. To receive the time capsule 
will be Lisa Pomeroy who is the President of 
the Student Council of the Gerontology 
Center. It is worthwhile to note that she 
was one of the recipients of this scholarship 
that enabled her to continue in her graduate 
studies, 
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MISS CECILIA O'NEILL 

Dr. Hubbard, Dr. Birren, distinguished 
guests and fellow members of the American 
Association of Retired Persons and of the 
National Retired Teachers Association and 
friends. 

For those of us who knew Dr. Andrus per- 
sonally, who loved her and worked with her, 
this dedication event has prompted emotions 
of cherished and treasured memories. 

Every remembrance of the very special joy 
that Dr. Andrus brought to every human en- 
counter. 

But we have also been looking ahead and 
25 years from now when the time capsule we 
place within this Center today is opened, that 
generation of Americans will read with spe- 
cial appreciation, we trust, of our generations 
hopes and dreams for the quality of life that 
will then exist for all Amercians. 

To describe the contents of the time cap- 
sule, I have the pleasure of calling upon 
my former associate, Past President of the 
American Association of Retired Persons, Mr. 
George E. Schluderberg. Mr. Schluderberg. 

MR, GEORGE SCHLUDERBERG 

Fellow retirees, members of the Staff of 
the University of Southern California. 

Certainly we don’t want the future to for- 
get what we have done here today. When this 
time capsule is opened in the year 2000, of- 
ficials of this Center then—with interest and 
with curiosity—will greatly enjoy the con- 
tents therein. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 
1968 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, in the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1968, Congress 
committed the Federal Government to a 
schedule of housing construction that 
would adequately provide for projected 
housing needs. The national housing 
goals production schedule adopted by 
the administration in 1970 called for the 
production of approximately 600,000 
low- and moderate-income housing 
units in each year from 1973 through 
1980. 

After the careful calculation of what 
our housing needs will be and the es- 
tablishment of programs to administer 
funding, the Nixon administration an- 
nounced in January of this year that it 
was cutting off funds for all newly ap- 
proved projects for subsidized housing, 
water and sewer grants, open space 
grants and public facility loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I have become greatly 
concerned with not only the dismantling 
of the present Federal public housing 
programs, but with the lack of commit- 
ment to the goal of providing adequate 
housing for all citizens that this action 
signifies. I have written all the directors 
of housing authorities in California re- 
questing information as to how the 
freezing of funds has specifically affected 
their programs. Their response was one 
of deep disappointment over the admin- 
istration’s actions and of unanimous 
support for actions of Congress that 
would reinstate these appropriations. 
Statements from some of the letters I 
have received follow: 
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In the city of Los Angeles, there are 
only 14,000 units avalable for low-income 
families and the elderly compared with 
an estimated minimum need of 88,500 
units—despite this fact, HUD has can- 
celled the housing authority’s application 
for new construction. 

San Francisco officials have written 
that the President’s “freeze” on public 
housing funds has halted the planned 
construction of over 11,000 units in the 
Bay Area—while there are over 6,000 
applicants waiting for available units in 
San Francisco alone. 

In Sacramento, officials estimate that 
roughly $87 million will be lost to the 
Sacramento economy as a result of the 
President’s actions, and that, further, this 
will represent the loss of nearly 19,000 
jobs. 

In the city of San Diego, HUD has 
held up approval of an application for 
1,000 leased housing units under secton 
23 and an application for 500 units of 
housing for the elderly under the Turn- 
key development program. 

In the city of Santa Barbara, applica- 
tions for 600 units of Section 23 leased 
housing have been on file with HUD since 
1970. To date, the local housing author- 
ity has been successful in obtaining only 
250 units of Turnkey conventional bid 
housing and 330 units of section 23 leased 
housing. 

The Oakland Housing Authority has 
been unable to initiate planning for 800 
units for which construction was ex- 
pected to begin in 1975. 

In Alameda, 2,886 families are on wait- 
ing lists for housing and there are only 
650 units now under contract to be built. 

In Berkeley, the housing authority has 
been tapping its reserves at the rate of 
approximately $10,000 per month, due 
to administration’s failure to provide an 
adequate operating subsidy. 

The housing authority of the city of 
Long Beach writes that they have faced 
great financial difficulty due to the cuts 
in their operating subsidies, and this 
situation has threatened their ability to 
properly operate existing units as well as 
plan for new construction. 

In San Bernardino, officials state that 
the current levels and methods of fund- 
ing have prohibited their operating a 
program that even begins to provide ade- 
quate housing for low-income families. 

The housing authority of Contra Costa 
County is having “to trade off units now 
under contract for assistance because of 
the administration’s continuing refusal 
to consider any increase in subsidy to 
cover the increase of rentals in the pri- 
vate market.” 

In Kings County, the housing author- 
ity reports that the President’s im- 
poundments have “stopped all proposed 
plans for additional housing.” 

The director of the housing authority 
of the city of Madera expressed his frus- 
tration well: 

As I am sure you are well aware, many ef- 
forts have been made on the part of housing 
authorities and redevelopment agencies to- 
ward the release of these impounded funds. 
All their efforts have been to no avail. We 
don’t know yet from one day to the next 
where we stand in this particular situation, 


From the San Joaquin County Housing 
Authority, I have learned that “produc- 
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tion of housing for low-income and the 
elderly has come to a standstill.” 

Within the jurisdictions of the Im- 
perial Valley Coordinated Housing Au- 
thorities, there are 626 units of public 
housing currently available and there are 
448 families on waiting lists for hous- 
ing—all additional production has been 
brought to a halt due to the funding 
freeze. 

In Kern County, the administration 
has stopped the expenditure of $6,630,- 
000—$3,250,000 for new housing con- 
struction and $4,764,000 for moderniza- 
tion of housing built prior to 1954. 

The housing authority of Yolo County 
has had to reduce its operating reserves 
to what they consider to be a critical 
level of only $31,920. Additionally, HUD 
has informed them that they will not be 
allowed to exceed operating subsidies of 
$25,608 in the next fiscal year, while the 
authority has determined that an op- 
erating subsidy of $103,000 is needed. 

The housing authority of the city of 
Eureka has applied for $451,500 to build 
250 units which are urgently needed to 
replace a part of the 430 housing units 
deleted by the construction of a free- 
way through Eureka—their application 
has been denied by HUD. This author- 
ity, which also operates housing projects 
for Humboldt County, has been denied 
$271,500 for the construction of 150 
units in the county. To put these 
funding denials in perspective, there are 
500 applications for public housing on 
file with the Eureka Housing Author- 
ity. 

Officials in the housing authority of 
Ventura County have written me that 
their application for 400 units of leased 
housing has been turned down and that 
there are over 350 people on lists wait- 
ing for housing to become available. 

In Inglewood, insufficient operating 
subsidies and the lack of special subsidy 
funding have, according to officials, 
completely undermined the fiscal integ- 
rity of the local housing authority. 

In Santa Paula, with 580 families and 
elderly applicants on the waiting list 
for housing, HUD has disapproved an 
application for 50 more units under the 
section 23 leased housing program. 

In San Luis Obispo, voters approved 
the construction of 150 additional units 
but HUD has failed to make the funds 
available. 

In Pleasanton, the housing authority 
had actually signed a preliminary loan 
contract for the construction of 150 
units—since January 5, this contract has 
been rescinded. 

In Napa, the authority has had to 
place tenants in substandard units due 
to the great disparity between offered 
rental payments and market value. 

The local authority in Fairfield says 
that they may have to lease substandard 
homes to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity. 

In Cedarville, the Modoc-Lassen In- 
dian Housing Authority made a request 
for additional funding after having 
made a mistake in their original fund- 
ing application due to HUD’s invoking 
an arbitrary deadline for submission of 
the application. 

In San Buenaventura, applications 
for nearly $2.5 million in housing funds 
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have been denied and returned as of 
May this year. 

Mr. Speaker, the widespread ramifica- 
tions of these actions by the adminis- 
tration are self-evident when we con- 
sider that fully 30 million Americans 
are inadequately housed in unsafe, un- 
healthy, overcrowded quarters. The ad- 
ministration’s actions will make it 
nearly impossible for many low- and 
middle-income Americans to find rea- 
sonably priced housing in the foreseeable 
future. 

For example, in some metropolitan 
areas construction costs are so high 
that it is impossible to build muitifam- 
ily housing at a cost that would permit 
rents to be held under $125 a room per 
month without Government assistance. 
But, when Federal subsidies are com- 
bined with State and local subsidies, 
rents can be reduced to approximately 
$45 a room per month. 

The elimination of these programs 
will, therefore, retard greatly the level 
of construction that can be maintained 
in the future. In HUD’s Regional Area 
No. 9, including Nevada, Arizona, and 
California, the number of funded appli- 
cations as of January 5, 1973, the cut- 
off date, was 38,129 units, while un- 
funded applications numbered 31,887 
units—nearly 46 percent. 

Nationally, the estimated reduction in 
total new subsidized housing starts in 
calendar year 1973 would be about 
72,000 from 1972. In the first half of 
1974 an estimated 129,000 units might be 
started and in the second half of 1974 
perhaps enough additional starts might 
be made to ‘roduce an annual total of 
roughly 200,00C starts making for an- 
other 72,000 decline between 1973 and 
1974, or a decline of 144,000 from 1972 
to 1974. Most significantly, this policy 
leads to the expectation of practically 
no subsidized starts in the latter part 
of 1974 and in 1975. 

The cutback in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s funding of housing construction 
is unfortunately taking place at a time 
of high prices and low production in the 
nonsubsidized housing market. My State 
of California accounts for more than 
one-half of the new units built in the 
western region of the country. During 
the last quarter of 1972, the median 
price of a house sold in the West was 
$28,900, about 13 percent higher than 
a year previously. 

At the same time, mortgage interest 
rates have been increasing. In San Diego, 
San Francisco, and San Jose the effective 
interest rates on FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed home loans closed in Febru- 
ary of this year averaging close to 734 
percent. As a result, the inventory of un- 
sold homes has been building up, and 
the rate of building permit issuances has 
been dropping off. In the early part of 
this year, the units in structures for 
which building permits were issued, the 
units in structures for which building 
permits were issued in the West were at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 507,- 
000, compared with 609,000 a year earlier. 
The alternative of renting also has be- 
come more expensive as rents have risen 
about 2.7 percent a year in San Francisco 
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and slightly over 2 percent a year in San 
Diego. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the obvious 
need for the funding of programs to keep 
housing construction at a level that will 
produce enough units for the Nation’s 
future needs, what possibly could be the 
reasons for the administration’s reasons 
for cutting off funds for Federal housing. 

When former Secretary Romney an- 
nounced the administration’s actions, he 
noted that budgetary considerations had 
contributed to the decision to cut housing 
funds, but then, most disturbingly, he re- 
ferred to fraudulence connected with the 
administration of the program and to the 
rapes, thefts, and muggings that seem to 
plague subsidized housing projects as 
having also contributed to this decision. 

In reference to the issue of fraudu- 
lence, the Secretary was clearly using an 
administrative problem, arising from in- 
adequate quality standards and regula- 
tion, as a basis for dismissing the value of 
the entire concept of federally funded 
and administered subsidized housing 
programs. Second, with respect to the 
crime problem, this unfortunate circum- 
stance cannot in any way be logically 
considered to have resulted from the 
Federal Government’s construction of 
multifamily housing for such housing 
will have to be built to meet future needs 
whether it is built by the Federal, State, 
or local governments. Instead, our fail- 
ure to adequately provide community de- 
velopment and supportive social pro- 
grams for those citizens for which we 
construct new housing has allowed crimi- 
nal activity to focus in these housing 
projects. 

Under examination the reasons appear 
incredibly weak, and yet it is for these 
reasons that the administration has cur- 
tailed housing funding and has so ad- 
versely affected the total economy. It is 
estimated that these actions will cost the 
economy $8 billion over the 18-month 
period. However, just as importantly, it 
is estimated that 230,000 jobs will be lost 
over the next 2 years due to the cutoff 
of funds. With unemployment running 
at extremely high levels and interest 
rates and building costs ever increasing, 
the administration’s insensitivity to the 
problems of the citizens and local com- 
munities of this country is revealed in a 
most disturbing light. 

To this point I have been limiting my 
remarks to the termination of Federal 
funding for subsidized housing, but the 
Administration has also cut off funds for 
sewer and water grants and public facil- 
ity loans. As long as no new approvals 
are permitted under these programs, 
nonsubsidized housing will also be slowed 
down. In a number of metropolitan areas, 
a shortage of adequate sewage facilities 
has caused State and county authorities 
to place a moratorium on new building 
permits. Restrictions on the issuance of 
these funds is expected to reduce non- 
subsidized housing production by 11 per- 
cent from 1972 to 1973, 10 percent from 
1973 to 1974, and 20 percent between 1972 
and 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow the 
President through his totally arbitrary 
exercise of power to frustrate the will of 
Congress and disregard the needs of the 
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poor and the inadequately housed of our 
Nation, The same authority we used to 
originally fund the Federal housing as- 
sistance programs must be exercised to 
enact “anti-impoundment” legislation 
which will require tie President to spend 
the appropriations Congress makes. 

I urge all Members of Congress to fully 
weigh the harmful effects of the admin- 
istration’s actions on communities 
throughout the Nation, when Congress 
considers anti-impoundment legislation. 


LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATION BILL, 
TITLE I, ESEA 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Education 
and Labor Committee has been studying 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act throughout these first 6 
months of 1973. 

The appropriations for this title in the 
appropriations bill to be considered to- 
morrow will cause our committee and 
this Congress and the States involved 
some serious difficulties. The problems 
are these—the bill carries a “hold-harm- 
less” feature that no State shall receive 
less than it received in fiscal year 1972, 
but without substantial increases in ap- 
propriations some States are just not en- 
titled to that appropriation and should 
begin the transition to lesser amounts. 

In fiscal year 1972, the allocation for 
title I, ESEA, was based on the 1960 cen- 
sus. The 1970 census has shown that in 
the Nation as a whole, there are 46-per- 
cent fewer children from families with 
incomes of $2,000 or less as there were 
in 1960. Many States lost 15 to 25 per- 
cent more than that—the largest drop 
was practically 70 percent—while others 
either stayed relatively steady or had net 
gains—the highest was 23 percent. 

To continue to pay those States which 
have lost 60 and 70 percent of their low- 
income population the same amount as 
if they still had those children in atten- 
dance is simply ridiculous. The commit- 
tee bill by holding every State harmless 
to 1972, when the 1960 census was still 
being used, continues to pay States on 
the basis of information that was 14 
years old. I think it would be better if 
we let those States phase into reality. 
I would suggest that they receive only 
three-fourths of the difference between 
the amount they would have received in 
1974 without the committee floor and the 
amount provided for in the committee 
bill. Since the committee bill is based on 
1972 and most of these States did have 
their grant levels reduced some in fiscal 
1973, the effect would still provide most 
of these States with more money than 
they had in 1973. For these States it 
would prevent them from going back up 
to the 1972 level. In four States it would 
reduce grants slightly below 1973, repre- 
senting about a 3-percent aggregate loss 
for those four States. 

The General Education Subcommittee 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
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seems inclined, at this time, to raise the 
income level from $2,000 to at least 
$3,000, and some want to go to $4,000. 
This would substantially reduce the 
weighting of AFDC in the formula. Un- 
der these circumstances it is foolish to 
allow those States which benefit greatly 
from the current formula, but which 
would not gain as much under various 
revisions being considered by our com- 
mittee, from receiving an artificially in- 
flated amount for this 1 year. 

When title I was first enacted, AFDC 
was conceived of as a minor adjustment 
to the formula. Today in at least 
two States 70 percent of the children 
counted for the formula are those on 
AFDC. This is an incredible story of a 
tail that has learned to wag the dog. 
Further, AFDC is not a good indicator of 
educational need. As witnesses from 
HEW’s Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice pointed out in a hearing before our 
committee 2 weeks ago, AFDC is a pro- 
gram that is distinctly antirural and 
there is good evidence that there are 
certain racial and ethnic groups who 
simply refuse to go on welfare. In half 
the States, a family cannot receive aid 
if the father is present in the home. To 
base aid to education on such factors, 
including an incentive in the form of 
money for the schools if the father is 
absent from the family, is the height of 
folly in our social policy. Generally 
speaking, those States which would gain 
because their AFDC rolls have increased 
from 400 to 600 percent in a 10-year pe- 
riod should not receive that amount until 
our committee determines the future 
formula later this year. 

I think any State should be permitted 
to receive at least 10 percent more than 
it did in 1972. Any State gaining more 
than 10 percent should be held to one- 
half the gain over the 10-percent 
growth. In almost all States these ad- 
justments would be rather minor. In 
four States they would be $300,000 or 
less. In only one State would the figure 
exceed $2.5 million. 

In sum, we should free the authoriza- 
tion committee to come up with a good 
formula while at the same time permit- 
ting the 1970 census to come into effect. 


LONG ISLAND AEROSPACE KNOW- 
HOW PERFORMS FLAWLESSLY IN 
SKYLAB 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, when nearly everything else was 
going wrong with the Skylab, one thing 
was going right. That was the experi- 
mental waste management system devel- 
oped by Fairchild Republic Co. of Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island. The following ex- 
cerpts from Skylab radio transmissions 
will give you some idea of the high regard 
the astronauts themselves had for the 
high quality work turned out in the 3d 
Congressional District of New York: 
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Capt. PETE Conrap, Skylab commander: 
“The waste management and hygiene equip- 
ment turned out to be a fantastically pleas- 
ant surprise. I probably was the most 
adamant against the fact that the collection 
equipment would work and we have all dis- 
covered pleasantly that it works in an ab- 
solutely outstanding manner and I have to 
rate it as excellent.” 

PauL J. Werrz, Skylab pilot: “I... have 
been deliriously happy and surprised with 
the operation of the .. . waste equipment.” 

Dr. JosEPH P. Kerwin, Skylab scientist 
pilot: “Incidentally, I do not know whether 
we stated before, but we owe our greatest 
appreciation in part to the people who de- 
signed the waste management system. It has 
worked much better than anticipated and 
has been essentially trouble free and not 
terribly time consuming.” 


HISTORY OF BROKEN TREATIES 
RAISES WARNING FLAG OVER 
CURRENT SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly we all wish President Nixon 
success in the recent negotiations with 
Soviet Chairman Leonid Brezhnev just 
concluded. 

However, the lessons of history clearly 
teach that the record of Russia with re- 
spect to keeping its word with the United 
States and others is a negative record 
of broken treaties and agreements in 
many areas. 

In this connection, because of the in- 
terest of my colleagues and the American 
people, I place in the Recorp my recent 
newsletter, Capitol Comments: 

History OF BROKEN SOVIET TREATIES AND 
AGREEMENTS RAISES RED WARNING FLAG 
OVER CURRENT NEGOTIATIONS 
This week, President Nixon and Soviet Po- 

litical Boss Leonid Brezhnev have been en- 

gaging in a series of conferences, hopefully 
towards promoting peace and better under- 
standing. 

Certainly all of us wish the President suc- 
cess in his negotiations with the Russian 
leader—but a word of caution is in order, 
Based on Russia’s long record of broken 
treaties and agreements, any proposed agree- 
ment should be viewed with reservation— 
especially those relating to disarmament 
which concern the national security of the 
United States. 

There is speculation that the United States 
and Russia may make further commitments 
limiting the amount and type of nuclear 
weapons each Nation may have in its posses- 
sion. It is known that the President and the 
Russian Chairman discussed a new arms 
control formula as the basis for a further 
agreement as a part of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT)—concerning mul- 
tiple warhead delivery systems and other 
complex military issues, 

The President during his earlier visit to 
Russia signed an arms control agreement— 
SALT I—which many interpret as giving the 
Soviet Union a clear superiority in intercon- 
tinental ballistics missiles—the delivery sys- 
tems for nuclear bombs. Under this agree- 
ment, the United States is limited to 1,054 
missiles while the Russians can have 1,618— 
a superiority of 564 ICBMs for the Russians. 

According to respected and reliable au- 
thorities, the Russian missiles are larger than 
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the largest United States ICBMs and can 
carry a payload four times as heavy as our 
missiles. 

SALT I also limited the United States to 
44 nuclear submarines while permitting the 
Soviet Union to have 62—a superiority of 18. 

The current question now is whether the 
United States will also compromise its cur- 
rent lead in multiple warhead weapons sys- 
tems. A multiple warhead, as the name indi- 
cates, can include a number of nuclear bombs 
in a single warhead that can be directed to 
separate targets from a single missile firing. 
The crucial importance of these weapons is 
two-fold: The first is that this is the one area 
in which the United States has a clear su- 
periority, and secondly, multiple warheads 
(or MIRVs) by their very nature to some 
extent compensate for the United States in- 
feriority in the number of missiles. 

It is reported that those who play deadly 
theoretical war games in the Department of 
Defense can conceive of a situation where 
an overpowering Soviet superiority in nu- 
clear weapons could result in a surprise first 
strike that would knock out this Nation’s 
land-based missile sites in the United States 
and Europe. This is all speculation, of course, 
but this demonstrates the sensitive, crucial 
and momentous nature of further nuclear 
arms limitations. 

Another important point is that assuming 
Chairman Brezhnev is sincere and intends 
to keep agreements which he makes, he will 
not always be the Chairman, As a matter of 
fact, the Washington press is speculating 
that the success or failure of the current 
talks may have some bearing on how long he 
holds power because the militaristic group in 
the Kremlin is known to oppose his efforts to 
achieve a reconciliation with the United 
States. This, of course, places further pres- 
sure on the President to reach agreements 
that Brezhnev can point to at home as ex- 
amples of the success of his policy of detente 
and reconciliation with the United States. 

Premier Stalin once said: “Good words are a 
mask for the concealment of bad deeds. 
Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than 
dry water or iron wood,” 

In line with this Stalinist philosophy, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, in a re- 
port dated September 27, 1961, cited 45 spe- 
cific Soviet violations of international treat- 
ties and agreements—a history of flagrant vi- 
olations and breaches of faith by the country 
with which we are currently negotiating. 

Someone has said that the United States 
has never lost a war or won a conference. Our 
record in the last category makes many ob- 
servers skeptical. The Russians are such hard 
bargainers that the United States usually 
winds up on the short end of the deal— 
whether in nuclear weapons or commercial 
items. 

The grain deal, for example, was extremely 
favorable to the Soviet Union. This $1.2 
billion deal with the Soviet Union depleted 
American wheat and grain reserves, contrib- 
uted to inflation in the United States, in- 
creased the price of food to American con- 
sumers and feed to farmers, and resulted in 
major dislocations of our rail freight system. 

On top of this, the Russians, which have 
the second largest gold reserve in the world, 
bought the grain on this basis—$700 million 
with depreciated dollars which they bought 
with their gold from Swiss bankers and $500 
million on low interest credit. In other words, 
if the United States had insisted on payment 
in gold rather than in devalued dollars, it 
would have been to our distinct advantage. 
In the first place, the United States obviously 
needs to bolster its gold reserves to strength- 
en the dollar which has now been twice de- 
valued and depleted. As the price of gold is 
rising steadily while the dollar declines in 
value abroad, payment in gold would have 
strengthened the dollar and our gold re- 
serve. 
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And the Russians desperately wanted the 
wheat because of a poor harvest so this Na- 
tion was bargaining from strength, and yet, 
the United States subsidized the deal by 
guaranteeing Russia a certain price for wheat 
—$1.63 per bushel. However, when the in- 
ternational grain brokers began purchasing 
gold to fulfill the United States commit- 
ment, the price of wheat rose and the United 
States paid the difference to these brokers 
between the guaranteed price and the in- 
creased price to the tune of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

With further arms and commercial agree- 
ments pending, let us hope that history will 
not repeat itself in the current negotiations 
for—on the record—it is difficult to have 
faith in any agreement with Russia. 

Beware of the Bear, Mr. President. 


ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 22, 1973 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an address, delivered by Dr. Ruth 
B. Weg, associate director for training of 
the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology 
Center, which describes the need for 
trained specialists in aging if we are to 
be successful in eur efforts to improve 
the lives of America’s 20 million older 
Americans. 

Dr. Weg’s remarks, Mr. Speaker, were 
delivered during the week of February 
12, when the University of Southern 
California dedicated impressive new fa- 
cilities for the Andrus Center. 

Said Dr. Weg with regard to training 
in the field of aging: 

The decade of the 1970's is the decade in 
which major plans for training must be put 
into effect. Crucial to the national effort to 
provide training at all levels is the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs to 
train the trainers. 

A little more than one-third of a million 
people are working today, with and for, 21 
million older Americans. In 1968 the then- 
retiring Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Wilbur Cohen, predicted that more 
than a million workers will be needed in 
1980—only 7 short years away. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp Dr. 
Weeg’s cogent analysis of the training 
needs with reference to the elderly, and 
the efforts of the Andrus Center to help 
meet those needs: 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING AT THE ETHEL 

Percy ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER 

A couple of months ago I received the 1971 
White House Conference on Aging Section 
Recommendations on Training. I commend 
it to your careful study. Let me read a brief 
excerpt from the preamble: “The resolution 
of these significant human problems re- 
quires a large cadre of personnel trained in 
and committed to the field of aging. What 
is necessary is the development of innovative 
and creative programs to provide training 
for the total range of occupations providing 
services to older persons, and specifically for 
professional and scholarly programs prepar- 
ing people to work in the field of aging. The 
decade of the 1970’s is the decade in which 
major plans for training must be put into 
effect. Crucial to the national effort to pro- 
vide training at all levels is the development 
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and implementation of programs to train 
the trainers. 

We agree then—a critical shortage exists 
of trained personnel in the field of aging. A 
little more than 44rd of a million people are 
working today with and for 21 million older 
Americans. In 1968 the then-retiring Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wil- 
bur Cohen, predicted that more than a mil- 
lion workers will be needed in 1980—only 7 
short years away. 

Not very much has changed that picture 
since the White House Conference on Aging 
in December, 1971. On the contrary these are 
days of great concern indeed—the future of 
training programs all over the country are 
faced with uncertainty. The definitive pledge 
of the Administration at the White House 
Conference on Aging is in jeopardy by virtue 
of the Presidential veto of monies and pro- 
grams. If much of training is set aside as a 
wasteful frill, services to the elderly, today 
and tomorrow, will be left to the unknowing, 
unskilled—undone by what may be classified 
in the future as the shortsightedness of a 
budget. 

WHAT AND WHOM DO WE NEED? 


Specifically, teachers and research in col- 
leges, universities and professional schools 
with programs in aging and for the aged; 
federal, state and community personnel in 
planningand administration; workers in 
senior centers; management personnel in re- 
tirement housing; personnel for convales- 
cent, nursing homes and hospitals; person- 
nel in other direct services to the elderly, as 
in community and home delivered services; 
recreation personnel; social workers in one- 
to-one relationships and finally there are 
those that are now more than ever desper- 
ately needed for action and advocacy. The 
longer I stay with the concerns of aging and 
the aged, the more I learn—and our train- 
ing program is now in its 7th year—the 
longer grows my list of essential personnel 
for the field. 

LET US LOOK AT HOW WE HAVE TRIED TO FILL 
THE NEED 


The Andrus Center's overall training pro- 
gram has grown from 23 students in 1966 to 
56 today—from a doctoral degree program 
to three different degree awarding patterns 
today. 1) In environmental studies, which 
includes architecture and urban and re- 
gional planning, the students work toward a 
master’s degree. 2) A doctorate is the ulti- 
mate objective of the trainees in biology, 
psychology, social work and sociology. 3) The 
Fall of 1973 will find some students enrolled 
in a new, unique joint degree program— 
masters in social work and masters in pub- 
lic administration with a specialization in 
aging. The graduates of this program will 
move into the field as middle level adminis- 
trators and planners, so crucial to the pur- 
poses of agencies and local programs dealing 
directly with older persons. 

Although our major educational efforts to 
date have been with the graduate, since 1970 
we have developed courses to interest and 
serve increasing numbers of undergraduate 
students, The positive response of hundreds 
of students to these interdisciplinary classes 
in introductory gerontology and human de- 
velopment gives witness to student concern 
for the human condition. What we do has 
been in terms of a particular view of the 
questions in aging that require answers, in 
terms of the changing needs of older indi- 
viduals and society. 

The Ethel Percy Andrus Center is com- 
mitted to an educational philosophy which 
recognizes the complexity of human develop- 
ment. And since there are many dimensions 
to “being and growing human” this multi- 
disciplinary training program in adult de- 
velopment and aging includes architecture, 
biology, social work, sociology, physical edu- 
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cation, psychology, public administration and 
urban and regional planning. It is with the 
insights, information and energies from all 
these disciplines focusing on aging and the 
aged that we may better understand the 
inter-dependence of the emotions and the 
body in any one individual, the transactions 
among individuals, and the significant inter- 
action between the individual and the en- 
vironment, Our instruction philosophy is 
also expressed in the concept that education 
and training of future personnel in aging 
needs to take place through the Center's 
activities of research and community proj- 
ects as well as in the classroom. 


WHAT GOES INTO THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
FOR GERONTOLOGY AT THE CENTER? 


Incoming graduate students must first be 
accepted into the department of their choice. 
After identifying gerontology as their in- 
terest, they are considered for traineeships 
by a committee of Preceptors and students. 
As students in the aging program they ful- 
fill the requirements of their discipline, and 
of the Center with a variety of courses and 
seminars. Colloquia bring visiting lecturers 
who provide different perspectives in geron- 
tology for faculty, staff and students. Another 
major source of information and stimulation 
is the Center’s unique Summer Institute 
program, offered for the first time in 1967 
with eight courses. This summer, six years 
later, there will be a greatly expanded Insti- 
tute offering thirty different classes from 
architecture to philosophy, and a number 
of newly organized undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses. This is indeed a multidiscipli- 
nary/interdisciplinary educational experi- 
ence. Faculty, students and professionals 
with different interests are brought from all 
over the country for an exchange of ideas 
in research and practice. Our students are 
encouraged to incorporate a field work as- 
signment, in some community or institu- 
tionalized setting with the elderly, to add a 
real life situation to the books and papers 
of academy. 

Many of the trainees act as discussion 
leaders and teaching assistants in semester 
courses, continuing education institutes and 
the Summer Institute. They also make pres- 
entations to a variety of community orga- 
nizations such as the United Automobile 
Workers Retirement Group. Part time and 
summer work projects of great practical im- 
portance to the aging population have in- 
volved some of our students. This past sum- 
mer two students were employed by the 
California Commission on Aging charged 
with preparing Los Angeles and San Ber- 
nardino Counties administratively for the 
federally funded nutrition program for the 
elderly. Trainees also learn to tackle some 
basic questions in the study of aging. They 
are part of ongoing research in the labora- 
tories of the Center; in environmental 
studies (planning, housing and environmen- 
tal sociology); in biology, as in the biology 
of behavior (in the neuro-chemistry of 
learning); and in the molecular aspects of 
development and aging, in social gerontology 
and in psychology. An exciting intercourse 
with older persons has been developed with 
the membership of the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons and the National 
Retired Teachers Association, at times 
through locally based chapter meetings and 
also through camperships during vacation 
holidays. We all perceive these as marvelous 
opportunities to bridge any generation gap 
against the inviting back-drop of a holiday 
perspective and the beauty of nature, 

Yet another happy connection from these 
two organizations to the training program 
relates to the scholarships already provided 
in the name of Cecilia O'Neil and George 
Schluderberg to six of our students, three 
of whom might not otherwise have been able 
to continue their studies without this help. 
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Attendance at scientific meetings for ex- 
change of information and ideas and the de- 
fense of research findings are viewed as im- 
portant steps for students and faculty in the 
development of critical thinking and the 
professionalization from student to worker 
in the field of aging. At the 9th Interna- 
tional Congress of Gerontology at Kiev in 
the Soviet Union, sixteen sttdents and 
faculty presented their work. This past 
December at the Gerontological Society 
Meetings in San Juan, Puerto Rico, nineteen 
of our students participated. 

In October Andrus Center students and 
faculty hosted a National Conference on 
“Role of Institutions of Higher Learning in 
the Study of Aging” which brought together 
students, faculty and administrators from 
all levels of higher education, community 
colleges, four year colleges and universities; 
regional, state and local commissions on 
aging, governmental support agencies, con- 
gressional leaders and representatives of or- 
ganizations of older persons and the com- 
munity. In this effort we had the financial 
support of the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, the Ad- 
ministration on Aging, the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and again A.AR.P./ 
N.R.T.A., a unique cooperative undertaking. 
There was a sense of a ‘first’ about this meet- 
ing as individuals from many levels of gov- 
ernment, community and educational insti- 
tutions came to confront their concerns about 
a common focus—aging and the aged. 

Yet another aspect of trainee life is im- 
portant to student professional growth in 
aging and the healthy development of Cen- 
ter activities—the trainee organization. The 
students have formalized their involvement 
with a Graduate Student Council that meets 
regularly to deal with matters of concern. 
For example, planning semester student 
activities, promotion of inter-disciplinary 
interactions and student grievances. Train- 
ees from each disciplinary area are rep- 
resented on the Preceptor-Student Commit- 
tee so that decision and policy making re- 
lated to trainees, curriculum, colloquia and 
personnel are in fact joint faculty-student 
enterprises. We seek out student participa- 
tion in the evaluation of the Center program 
and purposes. 


Finally—where have all our graduates gone? 


They are some measure of our success as 
an educating force for aging. In the period 
since 1967 (and not including the many 
hundreds who have attended the Summer 
Institutes and the thousands who have par- 
ticipated in the continuing education insti- 
tutes) 129 people have received education 
and training in aging through the Andrus 
Center. Forty-four degrees, both masters and 
doctorate, have been granted. To enumerate 
each one would be impossible and not very 
profitable with the time constraints. Per- 
haps it would sum up the impact of the pro- 
gram to note that there is great demand for 
our trainees from all over the country. The 
demand exceeds the rate at which we are 
able to graduate our trainees with an appro- 
priate exposure in research, education, train- 
ing and community projects. 

SOME OF THE PLACEMENTS 

One of the graduates functions as Direc- 
tor of Architecture and Environment for the 
Gerontological Society. He is responsible for 
special symposia at the Society’s meetings 
and also serves as a resource in environment 
and aging for those people across the coun- 
try who call on him. Another is Assistant 
Professor at the University of Arizona at 
Tucson in the program for training retire- 
ment housing administrators. A graduate in 
biology is now a second-year post-doctoral 
investigator in the Aging Studies Laboratory 
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at Oak Ridge National Labs in Tennessee. 
Still another is at work as Field Instructor 
in the Gerontology Training program at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. A 
recent graduate in Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning is Project Coordinator for the Model 
Cities Program in Compton, California. The 
Executive Director of the Governor's Com- 
mission on Nursing Homes for the state of 
Maryland is one of our graduates. An Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology in the Aging 
Studies Program at the University of South- 
ern Florida is one of our recent doctoral 
graduates in sociology. A June '72 graduate 
in psychology is at work at the newly orga- 
nized All University Gerontology Center at 
Syracuse University in Syracuse, New York. 
Yet another graduate in psychology is at 
work with David Arenberg, the Chief of the 
Section on Human Learning and Problem 
Solving at the National Institute of Health 
Gerontology Research Center in Baltimore. 
A social work graduate is Acting Chief of the 
Education Section, Office of Long Term Care 
Services and Mental Health Administration 
at the office of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

WHAT'S AHEAD FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

FOR GERONTOLOGY? 


What tasks are we committed to? Energy 
will be needed to maintain and use our lead- 
ership role in education for Gerontology so 
that maximum activity can be achieved in 
the growth of knowledge, in the translation 
of that knowledge through the ever-larger 
numbers of students, in the sharing of in- 
formation and skills among programs, and 
in the extension of the educational institu- 
tion into the community for an exchange of 
expertise. 

A variety of approaches will be identified to 
provide materials, methods and personnel so 
that learning becomes a life-long available 
pursuit of one or a number of careers. 

It will be necessary to continue to so spread 
the word without myths and stereotypes 
about aging and the aged, that people at all 
levels from kindergarten through the older 
years will see human development as a con- 
tinum—each age and stage an integrative 
step to the next. Growth of the human per- 
sonality and adaptive characteristics can then 
be anticipated to continue from birth to 
death. Eric Hoffer’s “we can learn” still rings 
happily in my ears. 

Efforts will include programs and support 
to enlarge the faculty and student numbers 
in each discipline. 

We are committed to extend our multidis- 
ciplinary philosophy more actively to those 
departments and schools that have given evi- 
dence of interest. For example, a committee 
of University departments set up a task force 
on Humanities and Gerontology. Out of this 
past year’s discussion came the participation 
of their faculty in classes at the 1972 Summer 
Institute, attendance at the International 
Congress of Gerontology in Kiev, and the de- 
sign and departmental acceptance of three 
new courses for the 1973 Summer Institute 
for Study in Gerontology. We are committed 
to an increase in the variety and depth of 
activities in curriculum, institutes, colloquia, 
research opportunities and community ex- 
periences for the graduate students. And we 
plan to increase the number of under- 
graduates whose concern for human values 
we seek to satisfy. We hope to create an at- 
mosphere conducive to the optimum inter- 
action among students, faculty and com- 
munity so that education and training at the 
Andrus Center may contribute most effi- 
ciently to the ultimate concern—a better 
quality of life for the last half of life. All of 
this is possible only if more faculty end stu- 
dents in the nation can be supported to carry 
forward education, training, research and 
community service. ... 
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TRADE WITH THE SOVIETS 


CREATES A NEW BREED OF US. 
BUSINESSMAN, THE “CAP-COM” 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult in the Na- 
tion’s Capital these days to tell the play- 
ers without a program. An observer may 
find it perplexing to decide whether the 
Communists are becoming more capital- 
istic or the capitalists are becoming more 
communistic. Perhaps we have discovered 
@ new multinational breed more prop- 
erly labeled as “CAP-COMS”—that is 
those corporate giants who seek to make 
a respectable capitalist profit by exploit- 
ing the work of Communist laborers. 

A large contingent of American bus:- 
nessmen, with ruble signs in their eyes, 
this week met with Russian Communist 
Party boss Brezhnev, and found him 
much to their liking. With 52 of the Na- 
tion’s top business leaders looking on, 
officials from the United States and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
signed agreements which tightened the 
trading tie that binds the two govern- 
ments. The groundwork was cemented 
for a United States-Soviet “chamber of 
commerce” in the near future. 

Ten U.S. corporations were formally 
“accredited” to do business in the Soviet 
Union. The CAP-COM status was ex- 
tended to the following: Pullman, Inc., 
Occidental Petroleum Corp., Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, General Electric Co., In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Hewlett-Packard Co., Engel- 
hard Minerals & Chemicals Corp., Bank 
of America, and the First National City 
Bank. Several other U.S. firms are re- 
ported vying for the CAP-COM title in 
their pursuits of the almighty ruble. 

Undoubtedly, these companies in- 
tended to follow the lead already set by 
other U.S.-based multinational com- 
panies doing business with the Soviets. 
The giant American firms do not risk 
their capital in risky Russian ventures; 
they prefer to use the American taxpay- 
er’s dollars to finance and insure their 
investments abroad. 

Through the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States, the CAP-COM busi- 
nessman can get large sums of tax money 
in the form of low-interest, decade-long 
payback period loans that are backed by 
the full faith and credit of the US. 
Government. 

Through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture—taxpayer supported—CAP- 
COM internationalists are able to finance 
almost unlimited exports of U.S. agri- 
cultural products to the Russian dinner 
tables. It should be remembered that the 
massive “sale” of 400 million bushels of 
grain last fall that cost the taxpayers 
some $300 million in subsidized arrange- 
ments with large U.S. grain trading cor- 
porations, and sent the price of meat and 
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livestock byproducts soaring in this 
country was financed through the CCC. 

Even if the CAP-COM wheeler-deal- 
ers should decide to invest some of their 
stockholder’s money in Soviet specula- 
tion, they have no real fear of possible 
loss through Russian takeover of the 
facilities once they are constructed. The 
taxpayers in this country pick up the tab 
for insuring losses for companies that in- 
vest in shaky ventures overseas. The full 
faith and credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment is used to back the full payment 
and performance of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation—OPIC. So, if a 
company’s holdings in the Soviet Union 
are seized or nationalized, the American 
firm is guaranteed that their investment 
will be repaid by OPIC with taxpayers’ 
money. 

The CAP-COM business leaders who 
gathered in Washington this week to hail 
the Russian chief were all smiles at the 
possibility of East-West trade arrange- 
ments, and for good reason. They have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 

It is the American taxpayer and worker 
who stands to lose through extended 
heavy trade with the Soviets. It is he who 
is expected to pick up the tab with his 
tax money, after the internationalist 
politicians and CAP-COM businessmen 
entangle us further in the Soviet trade 
web. 

I include the related newsclipping at 
this point in the Recorp: 

{From the Washington Post, June 23, 1973] 
BUSINESSMEN WHO MET BREZHNEV 

Following are the U.S. businessmen who 
met with Soviet leader Brezhnev: 

Jerome Komes, president, Bechtel Corp. 

James Bere, president, Borg-Warner Corp. 

Stephen Keating, president, Honeywell, 
Inc. 

Howard Boyd, chairman of the board, El 
Paso Natural Gas Co. 

D. Brown, chairman of the board, Brown 
& Root, Inc. 

Howard F. Carver, president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Gleason Works. 

Frank Cary, chairman of the board, IBM 
Corp. 

Samuel B. Casey Jr., chairman of the board, 
Pullman, Inc. 

Richard Gerstenberg, chairman of the 
board, General Motors Corp. 

Armand Hammer, chairman of the board, 
Occidental Petroleum Corp. 

Harry Heltzer, chairman, 3 M Co. 

William A. Hewitt, chairman of the board, 
Deere and Co. 

E. E, Hood, vice president, Genera] Electric 
Co. 

Donald M. Kendall, chairman of the board, 
Pepisco, Inc. 

Edgar Kaiser, chairman 
Kaiser Industries Corp. 

E, Douglas Kenna, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 

George F. Kirby, president, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 

Donald P, Kircher, chairman, The Singer 
Co. 

William Morton, president, American Ex- 
press Co. 

A. W. Clausen, president, Bank of America. 

Ralph E. Cross, president, The Cross Co. 

Cyrus S. Eaton Jr., chairman of the board, 
Tower International Corp. 

Cyrus S. Eaton Sr., chairman of the board, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

Dwight Eckerman, executive vice president, 
The Economic Club of New York. 

E. C. Chapman, vice president, marketing, 
Catepillar Tractor Co. 


of the board, 
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Nelson W. Freeman, chairman, Tenneco. 

Michel P. Fribourgh, president, Continen- 
tal Grain Co, 

Emilio G. Collado, executive vice president, 
Exxon Corp. 

Brooks McCormick, president International 
Harvester Co. 

Charles B. McCoy, chairman and president, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co. 

Robert McClellan, vice president, FMC 
Corp. 

D. J. Morfee, president, Swindell Dressler. 

James J. Needham, chairman and chief 
executive officer, The New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

William C. Norris, chairman and president, 
Control Data Corp. 

Ara Oztemel, president, Satra Corp. 

Peter G. Peterson, vice chairman, Lehman 
Brothers, Inc. 

Willard C. Butcher, president, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 

Edward B. Rust, president, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A. 

William Seawell, chairman of the board, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Fred M. Seed, president, Cargill, Inc, 

R. Heath Larry, vice chairman of the board, 
U.S. Steel Co. 

W. P. Tavoulareas, president, Mobil Oil. 

Maurice Templesman, president, Leon Tem- 
plesman and Co, Inc. 

C. William Verity, chairman of the board, 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Thornton A. Wilson, chairman of the board 
The Boeing Co. 

W. B. Wriston, chairman of the board, First 
National City Bank. 

O. P. Thomas, chief executive officer, chair- 
man of the board of directors, B F. Goodrich 
Co. 

Jack Valenti, president, Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. 

Charles Weaver, president, world regions, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Sydney Scheuer, Intertex International. 

Milton Rosenthal, president, Engelhard 
Minerals and Chemicals. 


A SUGGESTION FOR GETTING DOC- 
TORS INTO RURAL AREAS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues, I am certain, are aware 
that the rural areas of our Nation are 
experiencing great difficulty in securing 
medical services. In particular, they are 
finding it nearly impossible to attract 
and retain doctors. A newspaper editor in 
my district, Mr. A. R. Kelly, has come up 
with a suggestion for dealing with this 
prob'em that merits the attention of all 
Members of Congress and everyone else 
who has concern about this serious prob- 
lem. His observations, reproduced below, 
were printed in the Tyler Star News, 
Sistersville, W. Va. 

The article follows: 

PLAN FOR MEDICINE 

Americans who reside in rural areas, such 
as Tyler and Wetzel counties, have long been 
made aware of a problem which currently is 
receiving much attention in the daily press 
and national news media: the alarming 
shortage of physicians where they live. 

It is more than a matter of cranking up 
medical schools and ordering them to pro- 
duce a large number of M.D,’s overnight. It 
is not the way to do things in America to 
force people to live where they don’t want 
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to—which includes doctors. Yet the problem 
does exist in rural America, as people such 
as our neighbors in Pennsboro, who built at 
their own expense a modern medical clinic 
building, which has stood empty for two 
years because no doctor wants to live in 
Ritchie County community, can well attest. 

The Star News has a practical program 
which would help solve the problem of dis- 
tribution of physicians in the United States, 
particularly in rural areas. 

There are (in round numbers) 8,500 M.D.'s 
graduating each year. It is the consensus with 
respect to the delivery of medical services in 
the United States that there are enough 
physicians—but they are concentrated in the 
more populous areas. 

With these figures in mind, the following is 
presented for study, evaluation and possible 
implementation: 

Medical education and training during the 
past 10-15 years has improved and progressed 
to the extent that serious consideration now 
is being given to the elimination of the one- 
year internship regulation. 

A program which would assure continuity 
of medical services to each county in the 
United States each year would be simply to 
substitute one year of Community Health 
Practice for the one-year internship require- 
ment. There are 3,072 counties in the United 
States. This would mean that under such a 
program there would be 2.7 physicians avail- 
able per county. 

It should be compulsory to have a year of 
Community Health Practice in order to re- 
ceive a license or to receive the MD degree. 
Work could be evaluated, and students pass, 
as if they were interning in hospitals. Stu- 
dents should be under proctorship of assigned 
professors of nearby medical school faculties 
or board members of family practice—and 
medical school courses should be realigned 
too, as to enhance the practical execution of 
the proctorship. | 

Under this plan, a small Community 
Health Center should be established in each 
county—to be financed entirely by some fed- 
eral agency, similar to Hill-Burton funding 
for presently established hospitals. 

The compulsory aspect of assigning doctors 
is justified. Medical schools receive federal 
aid. Students receive federal loans and schol- 
arships. Tax dollars support medical schools. 
Besides, and perhaps of greatest importance, 
is the stark fact that the present voluntary 
program is not working. 

Under the plan, three doctors of the 8,500 
graduating would be assigned to each county 
in the country (with the exception of metro- 
politan areas and counties where there are 
medical schools.) Assignment could be by 
computer, with each student listed indicat- 
ing three choices—which would mean his 
ultimate assignment may or may not be in 
his home territory. 

Another requirement should be that such 
doctors take an active part in community af- 
fairs, and evaluation of such participation be 
taken into consideration for obtaining a li- 
cense. 

The Community Health Centers would have 
all three doctors in attendance—which 
would mean each doctor could have every 
third weekend off. This also would give each 
doctor an opportunity to attend medical 
seminars, have a vacation, etc. 

Naturally, the program could not begin 
nation-wide immediately. Pilot programs 
should be tried. West Virginia would serve 
as a wonderful testing area for the plan. 

The Star News believes the program would 
improve medical education for the fledgling 
M.D.’s participating, would aid the older lo- 
cal doctors, would help the medical school 
preceptors by enabling them to leave the 
ivory towers and get down to where medicine 
is practiced. 

There are, in West Virginia, 11 members of 
the Medical Licensing Board. Accordingly, six 
members can vote favorably on the imple- 
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mentation of such a plan. If other states 
have 11 members on each licensing board 
(and the chances are that most have less 
than 11!) this means that some 300 men and 
women control the future of medicine in this 
country. 

This newspaper believes that these 300 
people can make a significant contribution to 
rural America by studying testing and adopt- 
ing the Community Health Practice plan. 


BUCHWALD ON BREZHNEV’S VISIT 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, Soviet 
Communist Party leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s visit to the United States was an 
historic one. It demonstrates, among 
other things, the incredible change in 
attitudes that has occurred with respect 
to international communism in the past 
20 years—particularly the about-face of 
one Richard Nixon. The irony of it all is 
exquisitely expressed in a column by Art 
Buchwald which appeared in the June 21 
issue of the New York Post. That col- 
umn, entitled “They're Playing Our 
Song,” follows: 

THEY'RE PLAYING Our SONG 
(By Art Buchwald) 


WASHINGTON. —I was walking down Penn- 
Sylvania Av. the other day when I ran into 
an old man. His hair was white and his 
beard was gray and he was muttering to 
himself. 

“Oh my God. Oh my God.” 

“What’s the trouble, sir?” I asked. 

“I never thought I'd see the day when the 
hammer and sickle would be flying from the 
Executive Office Building next to the White 
House.” 

“Don’t get upset,” I said. “It's just to 
honor Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to the United 
States. He's the Secretary of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union and he’s visiting 
the President. Don’t you read the news- 
papers?” 

“I've been asleep for 20 years,” the old man 
said. “Oh my God, Richard Nixon warned 
us this would happen.” 

“You don’t understand, old man. Nixon is 
the President and he’s the one who is enter- 
taining Leonid Brezhnev.” 

“It couldn’t be the same Nixon," the old 
man said adamantly. “The Nixon I knew sent 
Alger Hiss to jail for playing footsy with 
the Communists. In every political campaign 
he warned of the Red Menace. He fought 
the Communists while everyone was being 
duped by them. Nixon would never enter- 
tain one in his home.” 

“Times have changed, sir.” 

“The name's Rip,” the old man said. 

“Well, since you've been asleep a lot of 
things have happened. The President has 
even visited the People’s Republic of China.” 

“Oh? How’s Chiang Kai-shek?” 

“Not that China, Rip, The other one— 
mainland Communist China.” 

“The President of the United States went 
to Communist China?” 

“Yes, and then he went to Moscow. And 
he's sworn friendship to the Socialist Peo- 
ple’s Republic of the Soviet Union on Rus- 
Sian television.” 

“Oh my God,” Rip said. “Didn't Senator 
Joe McCarthy try to stop him?” 

“McCarthy is dead.” 

“No wonder Nixon could get away with 
it,” Rip said. 
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“Listen, Rip, I think I better clue you in 
on a few things. There is no such thing as 
a ‘Red Menace’ anymore. The President of 
the United States has made his peace with 
the two major Communist powers in the 
world. Communism is no longer a threat 
to the security of the Free World except in 
Indochina.” 

“Indochina?” 

“Yes, we've been fighting a war in Indo- 
china for 10 years to keep the North Viet- 
namese Communist's from spreading their 
insidious ideology over the globe. The Pres- 
ident is committed to keeping them from 
achieving their goals.” 

Rip seemed confused. “That’s the only 
threat of communism there is in the world?” 

“Exactly. All other forms of communism, 
as far as President Nixon is concerned, are 
inoperative.” 

“Can my ears deceive me?” Rip said. “Is 
that the ‘Internationale’ being played by the 
U.S. Marine Band on the White House lawn?" 

“Yup,” I replied. “They're playing our 
song.” 

“Oh my God,” Rip said. Why did I ever 
wake up?” 

“Don’t worry, Rip, the detente with the 
Communist countries has been the greatest 
thing to happen in the last 20 years. It could 
mean a generation of peace for all mankind, 
except for those rotten Commies in Cam- 
bodia, If it hadn't been for Watergate, Pres- 
ident Nixon might have gone down as one 
of the greatest Presidents in the history of 
our country.” 

“What's Watergate?” 

“Rip, I think you better sit down. It’s a 
very long story. .. .” 


RESPONSE TO DISCRIMINATION 
CHARGE 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
19, 1973, I inserted in the Recor a state- 
ment submitted earlier this year by Dr. 
Irene Tinker of the Federation of Orga- 
nizations for Professional Women before 
the Labor-HEW Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Dr. Tinker addressed herself to the 
need for stronger enforcement of a va- 
riety of Federal laws and regulations con- 
cerning sex discrimination in educational 
institutions, and made specific refer- 
ences to what she regards as an unsatis- 
factory situation at the Brookings In- 
stitution here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I have subsequently re- 
ceived a letter from Kermit Gordon, di- 
rector of the Brookings Institution re- 
sponding to Dr. Tinker’s allegations con- 
cerning this organization, and think it 
only fair that I also insert in the RECORD 
Dr. Gordon’s letter in order that the 
views of both sides be given a fair hear- 
ing: 

THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1973. 
Hon, JoHN BRADEMAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BrapEMas: On June 19, 
1973, you introduced into the Congressional 
Record (page E4223) a statement by Dr. 
Irene Tinker, Presiding Officer of the Fed- 


eration of Organizations for Professional 
Women. The statement constituted testi- 
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mony given by Dr. Tinker before the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 21, 1973. 

In her statement, Dr. Tinker accuses “The 
Brookings Institution, surely one of the most 
prestigious research bodies in Washington 
and an outspoken supporter of equal rights 
in the abstract”, of practicing discrimination 
against women. 

Dr. Tinker asserts that Brookings is in vio- 
lation of the law (Executive Order 11246, 
as amended) for having failed (1) “to ap- 
point an Affirmative Action Officer within its 
organization”, (2) for having failed “to de- 
velop a written Affirmative Action Program”, 
and (3) for having failed “to publicize these 
measures for the benefit of employees and 
potential employees.” These are serious 
charges. Yet, so far as I can ascertain from 
extensive inquiries neither Dr. Tinker nor any 
representative of her organization has ever 
sought to confirm the truth of these charges 
by inquiring of any member of our staff with 
employment responsibilities. 

The facts are as follows: (1) Brookings 
designated an Affirmative Action Officer on 
April 10, 1970, and so notified the federal 
government. (2) Brookings submitted its 
first Affirmative Action Program to the fed- 
eral government on the same date. In ac- 
cordance with regulations, it has been re- 
vised and resubmitted in 1971, 1972, and 
1973. (3) Far from having failed to publicize 
our nondiscrimination policy, we have since 
1962 incorporated an equal employment op-- 
portunity declaration in our statement of 
staff employment policies (a copy of which 
is given to every employee); the policy has 
been reaffirmed in memoranda to staff mem- 
bers; equal employment opportunity posters 
are prominently displayed in our building; 
recruiting sources such as employment 
agencies, newspapers and universities are 
regularly notified of these policies; and an 
equal employment opportunity clause is 
printed on all of the Institution’s purchase 
orders. 

Dr. Tinker then presents a statistical table 
showing that a large proportion of our re- 
search assistants (the first professional 
rank) are women, but only a small propor- 
tion of the senior fellows and research as- 
sociates are women. From these simple 
Statistics, she infers a policy of sex dis- 
crimination. 

In fact, the proportion of women in our 
senior ranks is about twice the proportion 
of women in the eligible employment pool. 

To understand the composition of our re- 
search staff in the two senior ranks, it is 
necessary to know something about the na- 
ture of their duties. A senior fellow is de- 
fined as a staff member who “shall have dem- 
onstrated ability to carry out major in- 
dependent studies or to direct major research 
or educational projects, and who has shown 
ability to cooperate in organized research or 
educational activities—equivalent to the 
rank of full professor in major universities.” 

A research associate is defined as a staff 
member who “shall have demonstrated 
ability to carry out independent research as- 
signments or comparable educational as- 
signments with limited supervision—equiv- 
alent to the rank of associate or assistant 
professor in major universities.” 

These definitions of rank make clear why 
senior fellows and research associates in our 
research programs are typically recruited 
from among those who hold a doctoral de- 
gree in economics or political science (in- 
cluding international relations). In fact, vir- 
tually all of the senior fellows and research 
associates in our Economic Studies Program 
and our Governmental Studies Program hold 
doctoral degrees, as do the majority of staff 
members at these levels in our Foreign Policy 
Studies Program. 

Information available in the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States reveals that of 
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7610 persons who received doctorates in po- 
litical science and economics from 1962 to 
1970, 554—or about 7 percent of the total— 
were women, The proportion of women among 
all persons holding doctorates in these fields 
is probably somewhat lower than this, since 
the percentage has been rising in recent 
years, 

Of the 65 senior fellows and research as- 
sociates at Brookings, 9, or 14 percent, are 
women, Thus, to repeat, the proportion of 
women in our senior ranks is just about twice 
the proportion of women in the eligible em- 
ployment pool. Having regard to the fact that 
we are in competition in this employment 
market wtih more than 2500 institutions of 
higher learning, many business corporations, 
and governments at every level, I am reas- 
sured by our success in attracting well more 
than our share of qualified women. 

Brookings is committed to the policy of 
equal employment opportunity for women. 
I am confident that any fair-minded review 
of our performance would conclude that we 
have sought in good faith and with consider- 
able success to honor this commitment. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON. 
President. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION WOMEN 
“FLY-IN” 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
pleasure recently of meeting with 
Women of the National Farmers’ Union 
when they came on a “fly-in” to Wash- 
ington. Although my remarks at that 
time were off-the-cuff, they contain some 
thoughts I would like to share, especially 
with the Members from rural areas. If 
you will pardon the informality of style, 
I would like to insert this in the RECORD. 

REMARKS BY Ms, ApzuG 


I am very pleased to meet with women who 
are battlers from the Middle West. I’m a 
mother and a family person myself. I have 

» two lovely daughters, aged 21 and 24. Martin 
Abzug, my husband, has been married to me 
for 29 years, and I to him. Much of what I 
stand for, essentially, is what we can get 
together for our kids and our families and 
pur generations to come. 

I am pleased to welcome your “fly-in” to 
Washington. It reminds me of the myth that 
women can't be pilots. So they say—but on 
some suggestive commercials, they can pre- 
tend to be airplanes and invite men to fly 
them. This is the kind of thing we have to 
get rid of, in portraying women, just as the 
way I've been portrayed is not exactly accu- 
rate, but at least it makes good press. For 
readers, not for me. So I'm very pleased with 
the opportunity to speak with you directly. 
I have been in the Mid-West and have met 
a number of people in your union over the 
years, Furthermore, I am happy that you are 
here because I am very interested in building 
a rural-urban coalition. Not only among 
women, but among men and women. 

As you know, I represent New York City, 
which is hardly a farm. When I was growing 
up in the Bronx, which is right outside New 
York City, there were some cows and some 
chickens right next door to me. Most people 
don’t believe that, but my father liked to live 
in sort of deserted areas. 

In this electronic age, I feel our country is 
really too small to have one area of the coun- 
try pitted against another. We have many 
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common problems. You're here to concern 
yourselves with the school lunch program, 
the school milk program, food stamps, con- 
sumer concerns and the programs that con- 
cern farm families all over this country. 

There is a tendency on the part of this Ad- 
ministration to divide and conquer, to pit 
the rural against the urban areas. We can’t 
allow that. We must use every opportunity we 
have to find a common ground. We are not ir- 
reconcilably at odds. Certainly on the issue 
of inflated prices there’s been an effort to 
pit the farmer against the consumer. But in 
fact we're all consumers. We're all victims of 
inflation. The average farm family doesn’t 
benefit from the large profits that consum- 
ers feel have been gained from the lack of 
control on the economy. The top of the cor- 
porate ladder gets most of the profit. 

It’s the agribusiness and the corporate 
domination that is the problem for us all. On 
transportation, on water resources and other 
issues, very often city people are made to 
feel that rural water supplies and sewage 
problems are of no concern to them. It is said 
at times that people on the farms and rural 
areas are not concerned about whether the 
cities stifle in their own smog. I think that’s 
nonsense. In today’s country as well as in to- 
day’s world all people are interdependent 
upon each other. People and supplies move 
back and forth rapidly. What happens in San 
Francisco or in Iowa concerns us in New 
York; what happens in New York is of direct 
concern to you in Idaho or in Minnesota. And 
therefore I'm concerned when there are 
vetoes of bills which affect you directly. I 
think you deserve help from Congress just 
as New York City deserves help in securing 
mass transit. I voted for a lot of programs 
which affect your areas such as rural electri- 
fication. After all, it was rural electrifica- 
tion that gave women on and off the farms 
the dishwasher which liberated them a little. 

I'm not only interested in working women 
or professional women or women who seek 
political office, I'm interested in all women. 
I'm interested in women who work in the 
home, women who work in the factories and 
women who work on the farms and in public 
office. Their history of participation has been 
a living documentary to change in this 
country: in the early days, fighting for re- 
ligious freedom when we first founded this 
great nation of ours, in the effort to secure 
decent working conditions after the suffra- 
gists got the vote; or to try to eliminate child 
labor in the factories, or to lead the peace 
movement, to see that we create a society 
that is not sending our young men to kill or 
to be killed in an immoral war; or whether 
it is in a big consumer movement, or in this 
lobby movement. Women have been leaders 
in these movements throughout history. 

The problem is we've always allowed the 
men to run the movements, I hope that some 
women who will be involved in the leadership 
of this group will soon be up here on the 
dais. To our men friends, let me say that 
we're not seeking to replace you. We just 
think a little addition would represent more 
realistically the diversity that is America. 
Women represent 53% of the population. We 
represent, I think, the bulk of activism in 
most areas. Now don't get nervous—I feel 
that I ought to make the point because it’s a 
point worth making. We should have more 
women in the Congress. You know we only 
have 15 out of 435 in the House, and no 
women in the Senate. I have the feeling that 
if we had had more women all of these years 
in the Congress we wouldn’t have gotten 
into the mess we're in right now. You don’t 
see any of us around there in those Water- 
gate hearings. You can read the Pentagon 
Papers from cover to cover, but you won't 
find the mention of one woman that ever 
did anything wrong against the interests of 
the American people. It’s not that I feel that 
women are innately superior, I want to reas- 
sure you about that, only that we've had so 
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little opportunity to be corrupted by power. 
So give us a little opportunity, and we'll see 
how we will do. 

Seriously, I think that the greatness of 
America is its diversity; not only the fact 
that we are women and men, but that we 
are farmer and city-dweller, many different 
national groups and religions and races. A 
lot more of that has to be reflected in Con- 
gress, in all institutions, in the trade unions, 
in corporations, in our community organi- 
zations and our farm organizations. Be- 
cause that has not happened, particularly in 
the power structure where decisions are 
made, like the White House and Congress 
and State Legislatures, we've gone off the 
track a bit. There’s nothing so levelling as 
the diversity of America, whether it’s the eco- 
nomic levels or the farming and rural levels, 
or the sexes, or the young people and older 
people, the different races—if we had more 
of that going in the political arena, I think 
we'd have much more of the realization of 
what this American democracy and country 
and its original revolution are all about. 

So I am suggesting that if we could put 
together urban members with rural mem- 
bers in the Congress on a common program 
of support, we would be able to have a shift- 
ing situation in the Congress where people 
were being represented and not special inter- 
ests. People. And unfortunately, we have 
been the victim of special interests. Not only 
the White House, but the Congress and mem- 
bers of Congress are the subjects of vicious 
lobbies from all kinds of special interests. 
Therefore I view with a great deal of en- 
couragement a shifting mood of the Con- 
gress. Whether you agree with it or not, you 
must recognize that our continual involve- 
ment in Indochina and certainly in Cam- 
bodia is totally unauthorized, unconstitu- 
tional and without basis—without any 
authorization from the people or their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. At long last the 
Congress of the United States, represented 
first by the House and now by some Senate 
committees, and hopefully the Senate itself, 
said to the President and to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the Defense Department and 
to the Appropriations Committee, “We will 
not have this. We do not belong there, and 
we the Congress are going to stand up and 
we're going to put together the power of 
people through our votes.” And they voted 
against continuing to use funds illegally to 
conduct the war in Cambodia. The mood was 
reflective of change and it was a coalition of 
urban and rural people who voted against 
continued bombing. It’s important to rec- 
ognize the meaning of that, because it brings 
us together not only on our local concerns, 
but on the concerns that affect every single 
human being in this country. It was the as- 
sertion of Congressional authority that has 
long not been asserted. Obviously the Water- 
gate scandals had much to do with this. The 
House and the Senate are beginning to come 
to their senses as a nation, and I think the 
people had a great deal to do with that. So 
your being here is very important. 

There is enough money to go around— 
we can find it. There is plenty to care for 
the needs of our people. This is one of the 
wealthiest countries in the world. It’s not 
true that we don’t have enough money to 
pay for the programs that you're interested 
in and the programs that I'm interested 
in: education, the school lunch program, 
food stamps, electricity, small loans to 
farmers, child care and all the things that 
you and I are all interested in together. We 
do have the money. If we were to have some 


‘tax reform which would benefit the major- 


ity of the American people and plug-up 
some of the tax loopholes, there would be 
billions of dollars available to us. We have 
not been able to get a tax program ade- 
quately put across in the Congress of the 
United States. Therefore when the Presi- 
dent, or Members of Congress say you can't 
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have these programs because it would re- 
quire a tax increase, it’s not true. There has 
been testimony from members of unions 
and leading economists, and Members of 
Congress who poined out that we can save 
as much as $27 billion, if we were to elim- 
inate these tax loopholes and various other 
allowances which benefit the very top of 
the economic ladder and not the majority 
of the people. Furthermore, we do have a 
bloated military budget, and many cost 
overruns. We have twice as much hardware 
as we need to defend this great country of 
ours. We've got to take the money from the 
area it can be taken from. Not from the 
hearts and souls and hopes of young kids 
and their need for milk, their need for 
education; not from elderly people and their 
need for proper social security and full med- 
icare. Not from the programs of mental 
health and research, not from the programs 
of loans and electrification of farms, not 
from the programs of mass transit that we 
need in the city. The funding must be 
more equitable in this democracy so that 
all people share appropriately. 

We must stop giving tax bonefits to those 
who happen to be at the top of the corpo- 
rate ladder. You and I as wom =n, as consum- 
ers, as family people, and others like us all 
over this country have really the hidden mis- 
sile. We really have the major strength if we 
do what you are here doing: bringing pres- 
sure to bear on Congressmen and Senators, 
making the conditions for continuance in 
office a commitment to the programs that 
will heal this country. We must see that all 
of the people can participate politically, but 
also can participate economically, and can 
deal with the various crises that we have on 
the farm and in the city, in a meaningful 
way. Our role is changing a little, but we are 
still concerned with the fabric of society, the 
fabric of homes, the new generations, After 
all, we have created the children of this 
society. We have produced the sons, we have 
cemented the homes, we have serviced the 
men essentially. It seems to me that we have 
a responsibility now to move on ahead, be- 
yond that, and make our commitment to life 
and human concerns the agenda of America. 
We are in a stage of great confrontation. 
There is a question as to whether Constitu- 
tional Democracy even exists in this coun- 
try. I say it does. It does because we are 
seeing it challenged now. We are saying that 
we will not have an utter abuse of power by 
anybody, whoever it may be; that we insist 
that in our democracy, the people are 
sovereign, And that they are to be repre- 
sented in the Congresses and the State Legis- 
latures and the City Councils by people they 
freely choose. And we have a right to be 
heard in the press and other places as to 
what we stand for and what we believe in. 
When there has been a tampering with this 
great democratic process we have to remedy 
it. And we are remedying it. 

Your being here at this time is most criti- 
cal, because it shows that you're not cynical, 
not saddened, not set back, but that you are 
determined to fight for economic well-being, 
and in so doing you're fighting for yourselves 
and for others. As we approach the 200th 
anniversary of this great nation of ours, 
women Can really be the pivot and the lead- 
ers of the Renaissance of Democracy on every 
level. Speaking to you from the farms, I am 
reminded that it was farmers that put our 
great country together. Now many of us are 
living in urban areas but we know that we 
want to be nurtured from your areas as well 
2s our own, We know that we want to nurture 
those who hunger, those who are confronted 
by disease and by pollution. Disease and 
hunger and the desire for a decent life know 
no boundaries. The consumer movement and 
the women’s movement really have a great 
opportunity to repair and renew our society, 
and no longer allow it to be divided or con- 
quered or dominated. This is the chance for 
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all of us to realize democracy in its true 
sense and complete our American Revolu- 
tion before the 200th anniversary in 1976. 


IMPACT ON NINE BAY AREA 
COUNTIES 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received information from the 
League of Women Voters in the Rich- 
mond, Calif., area identifying the eco- 
nomic impact of the President’s mora- 
torium on housing funds in nine bay 
area counties. 

According to their information, a total 
of 26,557 jobs will be lost over a 12- 
month period in this area alone. In view 
of the current high unemployement rate 
the loss of these jobs is extremely crit- 
ical. 

As legislators, who have the respon- 
sibility for determining appropriation 
levels, we must now enact “Anti-Im- 
poundment” legislation which would 
allow us to restore these funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the full statement of the 
League of Women Voters follows: 
Economic Impact OF HOUSING MORATORIUM 

AND OTHER HOUSING INFORMATION 
IMPACT ON NINE BAY AREA COUNTIES 

The moratorium on federally subsidized 
low and middle income housing, public 
housing, college housing, open space grants, 
and basic water and sewer grants, represents 
a loss of over $355 million dollars to the Bay 
Area economy within the next twelve 
months, (Locality Status Report—HUD S.F., 
office 12/31/72.) 

It is estimated that, for federally sub- 
sidized housing, the loss in employment 
from the moratorium within a 12-month 
period in the Bay Area will be: 


Man- 
years 


Man- 
hours 
Onsite construction 

labor 18, 230, 734 


13,048 27, 760,424 


26,557 45,991, 158 


(This estimate is based on U.S. Dept. of 
Labor studies.) 
IMPACT ON CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


Mortgage value (D of A)* $787,350. 

Market value (D of A)* $905,452. 

Mortgage value (HUD), $75,420,000. 

Market value (HUD), $86,733,000. 

(Dollar figures are from “Federal Outlays 
in California 1972”.) 

Housing units, 3,894. 

Consumers affected, 13,879. 

Man-years of labor (jobs) , 5,772. 


IMPACT ON WEST CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


(As represented in the League of Women 
Voters of the Richmond Area) 

In Richmond some of the housing pro- 
grams under Model Cities are continuing. 
The Greater Richmond Community Devel- 
opment Corporation is building 179 units 
(down from a planned 199) under Section 
236 for moderate-income families. (These 
will have a 20% rent supplement.) The Home 
and Neighborhood Improvement Center was 
denied one demonstration program of 12-15 


*Dept. of Agriculture. 
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single-family homes under Section 235. 
Other programs previously accepted are 
continuing. 

The 200 units of public housing for the 
elderly that Richmond citizens voted for in 
1969 are being build. The city had hoped 
for modernization of 200 units in Nystron 
Village and Triangle Court by using annual 
arrangements. It was believed it would be 
more feasible to rebuild these units (that 
are nearly paid for) than to rehabilitate; 
the legal steps had not been worked out. 
Now no funds are available. Both the Rich- 
mond and Contra Costa Housing Authorities 
were adversely affected by the impoundment 
of funds. There is not sufficient money for 
maintenance, services, modernization, or re- 
habilitation. 

In San Pablo, the moratorium has not 
affected the Public Housing Authority. In the 
city of San Pablo a plan for 72 units of Sec- 
tion 236 housing for senior citizens, includ- 
ing some for low income, was “held up”. In 
the redevelopment area a single family sub- 
division of 30 units, of which 2-5 units 
were to be 235 housing was “held up.” The 
community needs quality housing and the 
moratorium has stopped any proposals for 
building or development, 

El Cerrito and Pinole are not effected by 
the housing moratorium as neither city has 
any subsidized housing. (William T. Leonard, 
executive vice president of the Associated 
Home builders of the Greater East Bay, Inc., 
filed suit against El Cerrito charging a “no 
growth” policy in low-cost housing devel- 
opment that adversely affects modest and 
low-income residents. El Cerrito is a resi- 
dential community of little vacant land and 
residents have objected to high density de- 
velopment that was not designed to meet the 
needs of low income families.) 

Among the officers of the banks and say- 
ing and loan institutions of the area, four 
expressed concern as to the detrimental 
effect the moratorium would have on the 
community and its economy; one noted the 
need for attractive moderate-priced housing 
near the downtown. The downtown has been 
cleared by redevelopment and no longer 
serves as a shopping community. Financing 
for Section 236 housing has come from the 
big insurance companies and not from banks 
and saving and loan companies, 

Richmond’s problem is not only the mora- 
torium and impoundment of funds. There is 
need for much rehabilitation and different 
procedures, better management procedures 
and controls in housing, 


ADVICE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Akio Morita, president of the Sony Corp., 
recently delivered a speech at the Foreign 
Correspondents Club of Japan in which 
he offered some timely advice for Ameri- 
can businessmen trying to do business 
overseas. 

Mr. Morita criticized Americans for 
being too arrogant, impatient, ill-pre- 
pared and parochial to succeed in com- 
petition with Japanese firms. Basically, 
he feels that American businessmen too 
often fail to offer products designed to 
satisfy the demands of consumers in the 
foreign markets, that they are too prone 
to complain about unfair trade rather 
than working to sell their products de- 
spite the discriminatory policies, and that 
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they are too impatient about their profit 
position. In short, their attitude is nega- 
tive as far as the greatest export oppor- 
tunities are concerned, and Mr. Morita 
suggests that the challenge before them 
is to go out and take advantage of the 
very real opportunities that exist. 

In light of our continuing balance of 
payments and balance of trade difficul- 
ties, and in light of the continued weak- 
ness of the dollar in European money ex- 
changes, such advice bears close exami- 
nation. Mr. Morita’s remarks were re- 
ported in the Boston Globe on June 18 
in an article by Crocker Snow, Jr., en- 
titled, “Sony President Says U.S. Busi- 
nessmen Complain Too Much.” I would 
like to insert that article in the Recorp 
at this time: 

SONY PRESIDENT Says U.S. BUSINESSMEN 

COMPLAIN Too MUCH 
(By Crocker Snow, Jr.) 

Toxyo.—One of Japan’s most prominent, 
most successful and most individual busi- 
messmen has criticized Americans for being 
too arrogant, impatient, ill-prepared and 
parochial to succeed in competition with 
Japanese firms. 

Akio Morita, president of the Sony Corp., 
in a blunt and well received speech at the 
Foreign Correspondents Club of Japan de- 
clared: “American enterprises need to take 
more time to study the market situation 
in Japan and manufacture proudcts the 
Japanese people will want to buy, instead of 
expecting too quick results.” 

Morita said U.S. businessmen complain too 
much about their trade problems and do- 
ing business in Japan, and don’t work at it 
hard enough. 

A trim and dashingly successful figure in 
Japan's business meritocracy, the 52-year-old 
Morita has shown great courage and adapt- 
ability himself since he helped found Japan's 
tape recorder and television manufacturing 
firm as Tokyo Tsushin Kogyo on a shoestring 
in 1946. 

Recognizing the vital importance of for- 
eign sales, the company changes its name 
to Sony (after the Latin sonus for sound) as 
a concession to the Western tongue and ear 
a decade later. 

Sony is now one of the world’s leading 
producers of high quality sound and video 
equipment with gross sales for its last fiscal 
year of $778 million. 

The company opened a 300-man assembly 
plant in San Diego last year, and is building 
one in Britain. 

“When we announced we would start pro- 
duction of Sony products in California, the 
response from our American dealers was the 
question whether Sony products made in 
California would have the same quality as 
products made in Japan,” he confided. 

In blunt words which strike at the heart of 
the economic dynamism and paternal busi- 
ness practices which helped Japan build a 
$4-billion-plus trade surplus with the United 
States last year, Morita added: 

“Of course, Sony products must be of the 
same high quality regardless of where they 
are manufactured. To maintain this stand- 
ard, our worker, regardless of his nationality, 
must use our know-how with the same at- 
tention to quality that our Japanese worker 
devotes to the product.” And Morita adds 
that he is pleased with the California results. 

Commenting on American business prac- 
tices and aspirations, Morita had this to say: 

“I get the impression that there have been 
so many things to do and demands to be met 
inside the broad expanse of the United States, 
that American manufacturers have assumed 
all they had to do was to make something 
new, and it would be bought up by the 
customers. It seems they have become so 
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accustomed to this condition that they have 
forgotten how to find out what really satis- 
fies the customer.” 

“American companies are constantly con- 
cerned with figures, and if rapid returns are 
not produced, the rating of the company 
drops. Except for very large corporations, I 
wonder whether American companies are 
willing to embark on world-wide marketing 
ventures that require long-term invest- 
ments.” 

“Americans often assume their philosophy 
is always right any place in the world and 
that anyone who does not understand their 
philosophy is wrong. Sometimes Americans 
assume their laws should be valid throughout 
the world ... we must not assume that all 
peoples in the world are the same as Amer- 
icans.” 

“We always hear Americans telling us to 
be fair. Of course, fair play is absolutely 
necessary, But being fair does not mean all 
nations should do things the American way. 
Being fair means that if I go to another 
country, I must understand the way things 
are done in that country and abide by the 
pattern of local behavior.” 

Morita issued these statements in support 
of his general thesis that Americans have 
been complaining too much about Japan’s 
trading successes, and not working hard 
enough or adapting their own products suffi- 
ciently to meet the challenge. 

He denied the still widely held contention 
in the West that low wages remains a key 
to Japanese success, pointing out that the 
wage level is rising at a rate of 15 percent 
a year and that Sony now pays its Japanese 
workers as much as it will pay British work- 
ers in its new plant. 

“We have a people of one race, speaking 
one language, accustomed to working hard, 
and having the management ability to co- 
ordinate these qualities,” he said. “Through 
these factors, we thoroughly revised our in- 
dustrial structure to build Japan as she is 
today.” 

Sony's ocean-hopping president, who has 
traveled to the United States seven times 
already this year, credited several specific 
factors for Japan’s recent trading success, 
including internal competition, a lifetime 
system, reliance on trading companies and a 
tendency to work with the rules. 

“The Japanese export trader, when he faces 
restrictions in a country, will first exert ef- 
forts to sell his products in accordance with 
those restrictions, instead of complaining 
and trying to get them changed,” Morita said, 
apparently in reference to recent heavy- 
handed pressure from US businessmen and 
government officials on Japan to lift some of 
her 33 remaining restrictions on the sale of 
such American products as computers, inte- 
grated circuits, leather goods and agricul- 
tural products here. 


U.N. VOTES TO ADMIT TWO 
GERMANYS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations General Assembly has now voted 
unanimously to admit to membership 
two Germanys. Many will recall that 
the two-China policy was fully unac- 
ceptable to U.N. members. The two-Ger- 
many policy unanimously approved is an 
apparent attempt to increase the tax 
revenues to the one-world body. 

After all, no one in the U.N. can fear 
a two-Germany policy. On all issues ex- 
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cept the reunification of Germany they 
can expect the East to nullify the West 
or the West to cancel the East's vote, but 
the interesting aspect of the German ad- 
mission is that West Germany will have 
to pay 6 percent of the U.N. budget while 
East or Communist Germany will only 
be asked to pay 2 percent. 

The two Germanys must be considered 
as a classic example of the inadequacies 
of a people denied their individual initia- 
tives under communism. Both East and 
West Germany are completely occupied 
by Germanic peoples with a similar 
background and in a land area almost 
uniformly destroyed during World War 
II. Yet, as the U.N. assessment based on 
production would indicate, no one can 
say in the 29 years following World War 
II were East German standards on an 
equal footing of prosperity and progress 
for its people with those of West Ger- 
many. The difference can only be attrib- 
uted to communist economic failure. 

The West Germans under a profit-free 
enterprise system of economy and great- 
er self-determination and individual 
liberty under a constitutional republic 
form of government have far excelled 
their cousins behind the Iron Curtain. 
The United Nations unequal assessment 
confirms this fact. 

I include related newsclippings: 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1973] 
THE GERMANS APPLY AT THE U.N. 


Groucho Marx once said he wouldn’t want 
to join any club that would have him for a 
member but fewer and fewer nations take 
that approach to membership in interna- 
tional organizations. On the contrary, from 
the general organization, the United Nations, 
to the smaller specialized agencies dealing 
in health, weather and the like, the tendency 
is to make membership representative of all 
political elements on the world scene, The 
United States contributes to some 70-odd 
groups, down to (up to?) the “International 
Agreement Regarding the Maintenance of 
Certain Lights in the Red Sea.” Membership 
in this and better known organizations is 
generally deemed essential to the prestige 
and other specific interests of their mem- 
bers—to the limit of their budgetary and 
bureaucratic capacities. 

The United Nations, of course, has been 
the chief beneficiary, if that is the correct 
word, of the urge for “universality.” For 25 
years the United States enforced the arbitrary 
standard that good behavior, as defined by 
the United States, was a requisite for mem- 
bership, but that standard went by the boards 
when the People’s Republic of China was 
admitted two autumns ago, It then became 
only a matter of time and maneuver to bring 
in governments of the three other states left 
divided by World War II. One such pair, West 
and East Germany, filed their formal applica- 
tions last week, having composed their sharp- 
est differences to their own satisfaction. If 
only because they will pay about eight per 
cent of the U.N.’s budget when they are 
voted in next fall, they are especially wel- 
come. The two Koreas and the two Vietnams 
offer special problems but not insoluble ones. 
Of the four, only North Vietnam does not 
yet belong to at least one of the U.N. halfway 
houses, the specialized agencies. U.N. mem- 
bership remains the best available access 
to the benefits of belonging to the inter- 
national community, and sooner or later, one 
can confidently predict, the Koreans and the 
Vietnamese will be there. 

Over the last quarter century, many—per- 
haps too many—of the energies of inter- 
national organizations have been spent on 
issues of membership. What with the pro- 
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liferation of nations and organizations since 
World War II, the trade has been very brisk. 
At the beginning of that period, there was & 
certain tendency to hope that mere member- 
ship would answer or ease the questions that 
had led the organization to be formed in 
the first place. It would be difficult to prove 
this is so but it would be more difficult to 
prove that things would be made better by 
disbanding the organization. As it is, the 
simple existence of an organization like the 
U.N. creates pressures on nations to justify 
their national policies in terms of their pro- 
fessed ideals. The United States, for instance, 
is regularly called on to demonstrate that it 
is not abandoning the goals or the proce- 
dures of the U.N. No one pretends that such 
pressures are stronger than other factors 
which feed national policy or that they uni- 
formly should be, but on balance it is good 
to have’ those pressures applied. If the U.N. 
did not exist, it would have to be invented. 
West Germany’s and East Germany’s eager- 
ness to join proves the point again. 


[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1973] 
U.N. COUNCIL Votes To Apmit Two GERMANYS 

Unrrep Nations, June 22—The Security 
Council unanimously recommended today 
that the General Assembly admit East and 
West Germany to the United Nations. The 
action came 32 years to the day after the 
German invasion of Russia in World War II. 

The General Assembly is expected to vote 
both Germanys and the Bahamas into the 
organization on Sept. 18, opening day of the 
fall session, and bring U.N. membership to 
135 countries. 

The council approved membership for the 
two Germanys by unanimous consent with- 
out a vote. The resolution recommending 
their membership had been unanimously ap- 
proved by the council's Committee on Ad- 
missions. 

The timetable for accepting the two Ger- 
manys was arranged by agreement between 
the countries and stems directly from the 
treaty normalizing relations between the two 
states which went into effect this month. 
The treaty was one of the major results of 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt's 
policy seeking better relations with East Eu- 
ropean nations. 

West Germany will be among the biggest 
contributors to the U.N. budget. Its assess- 
ment is expected to be about 6.8 per cent, 
higher than the assessments of a large ma- 
jority of U.N. members. 

East Germany's assessment is expected to 
be about 1.5 per cent, also higher than most 
of the member states. 

The assessments of both countries will 
more than compensate for the scheduled re- 
duction of the U.S. share from 31.52 to 25 
percent. 

Both West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt and East German Premier Willie 
Stoph will come to New York in September 
to address the General Assembly after formal 
admission. 

In East Germany’s case admission may not 
be unanimous. Israel has served notice it 
will oppose East German entry on the grounds 
that state has declined to accept any ob- 
ligation to compensate for the millions of 
Jews murdered during the Nazi period and 
has become the most outspoken anti-Israeli 
member of the Soviet bloc. 

In another U.N. matter, Kenya, one of the 
three African members of the Security Coun- 
cil, proposed today that the resumed debate 
on the Middle East crisis next month be 
held in Geneva rather than in New York. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1973] 
U.N. ASSESSMENTS 

UNITED NatTions.—A U.N. committee has 

decided to ask West Germany to pay about 


6 per cent and East Germany about 2 per 
cent of the U.N. budget when the two Ger- 
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manys are admitted to the world organiza- 
tion. The two German states asked for U.N. 
membership last week and it is expected to 
be granted this fall. 

The 13-member committee also is under- 
stood to have agreed that China’s assessment 
should rise from 4 to 5% per cent.... 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE ASKS 
ANTIBUSING AMENDMENT 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York State senate and 
assembly have concurred in a resolution 
memorializing Congress to call a Consti- 
tutional Convention to amend the Con- 
stitution to prohibit the assignment of 
public school pupils on the basis of race, 
religion, color or national origin. 

Busing, especially across school dis- 
trict or municipal lines not drawn to de- 
liberately separate students according to 
the above criteria, is not the way to solve 
the problems of segregation. We cannot 
legislate away the long-standing ills of 
society. Busing only adds to the prob- 
lem by weakening the fabric of family 
life in further alienating the disadvan- 
taged from the processes of government 
which they can otherwise enjoy through 
participation in their local schools. 

I sincerely hope that the Judiciary 
Committee will respond to this call from 
the State of New York, hold prompt 
hearings and report out House Joint 
Resolution 191 which I cosponsored in 
January. This bill would amend the Con- 
stitution as requested in the memorial 
and keep neighborhood schools as the 
cornerstone of our public educational 
process. 

The text of the memorial follows: 
Concurrent Resolution of the Senate and 

Assembly of the State of New York me- 

morializing the Congress of the United 

States of America to propose an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States prohibiting the assignment of pub- 

lic school pupils on the basis of race, re- 

ligion, color, or national origin 

Whereas, Many school and governmental 
officials and many courts have issued orders 
requiring the assignment of pupils on the 
basis of race, color and national origin; and 

Whereas, Such assignments have been for 
the purpose of establishing racial balance 
in schools and classrooms; and 

Whereas, Such assignments have required 
pupils to be assigned to schools outside of 
waar home neighborhoods and communities; 
an 

Whereas, This has caused great concern on 
the part of their parents and guardians for 
their safety and welfare; and 

Whereas, It has necessitated the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money by state and 
local governments; and 

Whereas, Many citizens have therefore been 
distressed and angered by state and local 
governments; and 

Whereas, Many citizens have therefore been 
distressed and angered by such orders; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
and it hereby is requested, pursuant to Ar- 
ticle V of the Constitution of the United 
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States, to call a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of proposing the following 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States: 

No student shall be assigned to nor com- 
pelled to attend any particular public school 
on account of race, religion, color or national 
origin; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That this 
application constitutes a continuing appli- 
cation in accordance with Article V of the 
Constitution of the United States until at 
least two-thirds of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states have made similar applications 
pursuant to Article V. If Congress proposes an 
amendment to the constitution identical 
with that contained in this resolution before 
January first, nineteen hundred seventy-four, 
this application for a state application shall 
no longer be of any force or effect; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That since 
this method of proposing amendments to 
the constitution has never been completed 
to the point of calling a convention and no 
interpretation of the power of the states in 
the exercise of this right has ever been made 
by any court or any qualified tribunal, if 
there be such, and since the exercise of the 
power is a matter of basic sovereign rights 
and the interpretation thereof is primarily 
in the sovereign government making such 
exercise and since the power to use such 
right in full also carries the power to use such 
right in part the legislature of the state of 
New York interprets Article V to mean that 
if two-thirds of the states make application 
for a convention to propose an identical 
amendment to the constitution for ratifica- 
tion with a limitation that such amendment 
be the only matter before it, that such con- 
vention would have power only to propose 
the specified amendment and would be lim- 
ited to such proposal and would not have 
power to vary the text thereof nor would it 
have power to propose other amendments on 
the same of different propositions; and be 
it further 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That the 
Secretary of State be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected to send duly certified copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Congress of the United States from the State 
of New York. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESS 


— 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial appeared last 
Wednesday in the Alexandria Gazette, 
America’s oldest daily newspaper, pub- 
lished continuously since February 5, 
1784, which I would like to call to the 
attention of all who read this Recorp. I 
am sure many of my colleagues will agree 
with the wisdom of the Gazette editor's 
comments on the responsibility of the 
press to its readers: 

RESPONSIBILITY OF PRESS 

The responsibility of a newspaper to the 
public is awesome. It is not easily discharged 
for it has many facets which apply in dif- 
ferent ways to different conditions. Basically, 
though, it consists of two elements: 


First, a general responsibility to the public 
to keep it informed of the activities of pub- 
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lic officials and to act as “watchdog” for the 
people. Second, a responsibility to the in- 
dividual not to publicly expose him to scorn 
or attack or ridicule unless the public in- 
terest demands it and the known facts are 
such as to justify it. 

These make up the newspaper's “account- 
ability” to its readers. 

The power and infiuence of a newspaper 
are so great that it must make every effort 
to use that power for the public good and 
not to misuse it. Newspapers are the guard- 
ians of the public’s “right to know.” 

The newspaper has the further duty to be 
certain of its facts before permitting the use 
of its columns for articles that will damage 
reputations. This is the reason a good news- 
man waits until he has either a formal charge 
or provable evidence before publishing de- 
rogatory information about an individual. 
Rumor or innuendo or the word of some mi- 
nor official is not enough. 

To do otherwise would be to break faith 
with the public and with the individual citi- 
zen, 


QUESTION OF IMPEACHMENT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, possible 
Presidential impeachment raises many 
difficult questions, not the least of which 
is who in the House might best take the 
initiative in pressing consideration of im- 
peachment. Americans for Democratic 
Action has recently approved a resolu- 
tion calling for the President’s resigna- 
tion. Furthermore, the organization has 
taken the position that any initiatives 
for impeachment “will have to come from 
Republicans and conservative Democrats, 
so that Watergate does not become a 
partisan fight.” The following are ex- 
cerpts from a recent ADA legislative 
newsletter raised by talk of impeach- 
ment: 

WATERGATE: CONGRESS VERSUS THE PRESIDENT 

As the Ervin Committee hearings resume 
and new disclosures about Watergate are 
made almost every day, a few Members of 
Congress are beginning to speak out on the 
most unspeakable question of all—whether 
or not President Nixon should be removed 
from office. Most Members are choosing to 
remain silent on this subject, but a handful, 
notably in the House of Representatives, 
have brought the question to the floor to 
discuss in public what is being said privately 
in many a living room. 

IMPEACHMENT 

During the first impeachment discussion 
on the House floor, none of the half dozen 
liberals who spoke called for impeachment 
of the President. Some, like Reps. Bella Ab- 
zug (D-N.Y.), Pete Stark (D-Calif.), and 
Yvonne Burke (D-Calif.), said the House 
should set up a panel of inquiry, either 
through a special select committee or through 
the Judiciary Committee, to determine 
whether there are grounds for impeaching 
the President. Rep. Abzug said the House 
action was necessary since “no other body 
is conducting a direct investigation into the 
conduct of the President, because no other 
body has the authority to do so.” 

Rep. Ronald Dellums (D-Calif.) asked his 
colleagues to keep the possibility of impeach- 
ment “seriously in mind.” Rep. Patricia 
Schroeder (D-Colo.) called on the House 
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leadership to file a resolution urging Mr. 
Nixon to appear before the Ervin Committee. 

This discussion followed an unsuccessful 
attempt a week earlier by Rep. Paul McClos- 
key (R-Calif.) to discuss impeachment. Mc- 
Closkey had obtained a one hour special 
order for debate, but was prevented from 
speaking when a quorum failed to appear. 
He inserted his remarks in the Congressional 
Record anyway, stressing that he was not 
calling for the President’s impeachment but 
only for a discussion of the impeachment 
process. 


. . . . * 


Section 4 of Article II of the U.S. Consti- 
tution states that “the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and all civil officers of the United States 
shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
“Treason” and “bribery,” as constitutionally 
designated impeachable crimes, have raised 
little debate, for treason is defined elsewhere 
in the Constitution and bribery is a well- 
defined act. 

What constitutes “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” however, remains uncertain. 
Endless debate has surrounded the phrase. 
Broad constructionists, Including former At- 
torney General Richard Kleindienst, have 
viewed impeachment as a political weapon 
and an appropriate remedy if Congress dis- 
agrees strongly enough with what a Presi- 
dent is doing. Rep. Gerald Ford (R-Mich.) 
subscribed to the same interpretation in 
1970, when he was leading the unsuccessful 
effort to impeach Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas. He said that “an impeachable 
offense is whatever a majority of the House 
of Representatives considers it to be at a 
given moment in history; conviction results 
from whatever offense or offenses two-thirds 
of the other body considers to be sufficiently 
serious to require removal of the accused 
from office.” 

At the other end of the spectrum stand 
the narrow constructionists who see im- 
peachment as limited to offenses indictable 
at common law. 

The Constitution gives the House the duty 
of deciding, by simple majority, whether to 
impeach a President. The impeachment reso- 
lution must specify the high crimes and 
misdemeanors charged. The charges are in- 
vestigated by the House committee to which 
the resolution is referred, before the reso- 
lution is brought to the floor for a vote. If 
the House decides on impeachment, amount- 
ing to an indictment, the case then goes 
to the Senate for trial. The House selects 
several managers from its membership to 
present the articles of impeachment to the 
Senate and to serve as prosecutors during 
the Senate trial proceedings. Senate rules, 
adopted in 1868, allow both sides to present 
witnesses and evidence, and permit the 
defendant to have benefit of counsel and 
the right of cross-examination. Conviction 
by the Senate requires a two-thirds major- 
ity of those present. 

Impeachment proceedings have been 
initiated more than fifty times in the House 
since 1789, but only twelve of those cases 
reached the Senate. Of these twelve cases, 
the only one relevant to the current situation 
was that of President Andrew Johnson, whose 
highly political trial was decided by one 
vote. 

Although resolutions to impeach or in- 
vestigate the possibility of impeaching a 
President have been introduced in the House 
during the terms of four other Presidents 
(Harry Truman, Herbert Hoover, Grover 
Cleveland and John Tyler), Mr. Nixon is the 
only President since Andrew Johnson to 
become the subject of seriouse talk about 
impeachment. 

To date, most Members consider talk of 
impeachment premature. The Democratic 
“establishment” position was presented by 
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Rep. James O'Hara (D-Mich.), when he also 
inserted a statement in the Record on the 
same day McCloskey inserted his, calling for 
“prudence in our speech and action” and 
asking his colleagues to reserve judgment in 
the matter until all of the facts are available. 
O'Hara concluded that he was convinced 
“that, at this juncture, we are still a long 
way from knowing all of the facts.” 

The central question, of course, is whether 
President Nixon will be “implicated” in any 
part of the Watergate scandal. And, if he 
is, what should Congress do about it? 

The initiatives, if any, probably will come 
only if Mr. Nixon is clearly implicated, and 
the initiatives will have to come from Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats, so 
that Watergate does not become a partisan 
fight. 

After the legal arguments are debated, 
the real decisions no doubt will be based on 
political considerations: How will an im- 
peachment proceeding affect the country? 
How will failure to impeach affect the coun- 
try? Do the Democrats really want to make 
Spiro Agnew a re-electable incumbent Presi- 
dent before the 1976 election? 


HOME VEGETABLE GARDENS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a bill with a slightly dif- 
ferent flavor than the vast majority of 
the nearly 9,000 bills heretofore placed 
before our Chamber of Congress. My bill 
is expressly designed to promote the 
growing of home vegetable gardens. 

Recognizing that such an idea may 
lack the tinsel and glitter necessary for 
a prominent place in today’s headlines, 
I nevertheless feel that its adoption 
would serve two very important ends. 

The most obvious benefit derived from 
an increase in the number of private 
vegetable gardens would be the accom- 
panying increase in the supply of vege- 
tables. During these times of food short- 
ages and astronomically high food prices 
there would appear to be no further 
need to obviate this point. 

A second, and somewhat more subtle 
consideration, would be the fact that 
individual Americans could be taking 
their own steps to diminish a genuine 
national problem. During World War II, 
the scarcity of food prompted the Ameri- 
can public to grow “victory gardens” in 
both a practical and patriotic response 
to that critical situation. Planting one’s 
own garden is no less practical today 
than it was 25 years ago, and even the 
unpatriotic should be able to spot the 
savings to the family budget when fewer 
trips to the supermarket are required. 

As a stimulus for this gardening ac- 
tivity, my bill would allow a tax deduc- 
tion of up to $50 for the cost of the 
planting, raising, and harvesting of 
vegetables to be consumed in a taxpayer’s 
own home. Whether this dangling car- 
rot will induce latent gardeners to swing 
into production, I do not know. I do be- 
lieve, however, that such minor recom- 
pense to those who are willing to make 
the effort to grow food in a time of food 
shortage amounts to a more sagacious 
approach than our present Federal prac- 
tice of paying cash to some individuals 
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kk insure that they will not grow any 
ood. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that the Congress give consideration to 
this bill. I further urge that each of my 
colleagues be mindful of this one small 
solution when asked by constituents how 
they might be of some help in meeting 
our national concerns. 


ORPHANS AND REFUGEES OF VIET- 
NAM NEED OUR HELP NOW 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join today with the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rostson) and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) 
in sponsoring two bills to assist the vic- 
tims of the conflict in Southeast Asia. 

Despite the diversity of national opin- 
ion on the conflict in Vietnam and the 
American military presence there, we all 
feel a deep sympathy and concern for 
the unfortunate orphans. It is important, 
now that our involvement has ended, 
that we not forget about those whose 
lives have been deeply affected by the 
Vietnam conflict. There are millions of 
children and refugees whose needs must 
be attended to, and it is unrealistic to 
expect the Vietnamese to do this job 
alone after the war. We have a particu- 
lar moral obligation to the children of 
American-Vietnamese parentage, fa- 


thered by our now departed troops. 
After their withdrawal from the Indo- 
China conflict, the French offered citi- 
zenship and educational assistance to the 
Vietnamese children of French soldiers. 
The legislation we are sponsoring today 


provides that Vietnmamese-American 
children be granted immediate U.S. citi- 
zenship once adoptive parents have been 
approved through a U.S. adoption 
agency. There are thousands of prospec- 
tive parents in the United States who 
have indicated their interest in adopting 
an orphan of the Vietnamese conflict, 
but they have encountered interminable 
redtape and delay in pursuing this goal. 
I am confident that thousands of Amer- 
ican families would open their homes 
and their hearts to these children, once 
the adoption conduits have been opened. 
We have always been magnanimous to 
our defeated enemies and there is no 
reason to believe that we would be less 
so to our friends and allies. 

By bestowing U.S. citizenship on these 
children, we will clearly indicate to the 
South Vietnamese that we are willing to 
accept our responsibilities and that we 
want to provide these South Vietnamese- 
American children all the rights and 
privileges of American citizens. Such a 
guarantee would encourage the South 
Vietnamese to allow these children to 
leave their country. Their unwilling- 
ness to permit this departure has been 
a key obstacle to adoption, but it has 
been the result of a genuine concern for 
the children’s welfare. To grant citi- 
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zenship and to assure that the adoptive 
parents are approved by licensed adop- 
tion agencies in the United States are 
necessary safeguards contained in this 
legislation which would demonstrate to 
the Vietnamese our commitment to these 
children. 

This bill would make eligible for citi- 
zenship any Vietnamese-American child 
born in the Republic of Vietnam before 
January 1, 1974, of an age such that not 
more than 12 years have passed from the 
date of the child’s birth to the date of 
enactment of this legislation. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State would be 
authorized to negotiate and make nec- 
essary arrangements with the South 
Vietnamese Government to put the act’s 
provisions into effect. Responsibility for 
certifying eligible children, working 
through and with properly accredited 
adoption agencies, and making arrange- 
ments to transport qualified children to 
their adoptive parents would be taken by 
the Department of State. 

The second bill would establish a new 
branch of the Peace Corps—the Viet- 
nam Assistance Volunteers. This new 
volunteer program would have a man- 
date to provide refugee relocation assist- 
ance; medical assistance to war victims; 
and medical, educational, and material 
assistance to orphans. South Vietnam 
faces staggering problems in trying to 
recoup the losses to its civilian popula- 
tion from the continued warfare and the 
assaults on the civilian population by 
the enemy. Whatever our own feelings 
on the proper U.S. role in this war-torn 
nation, I think that many of our citizens, 
particularly our young people, would 
readily volunteer for such a program. 

I am pleased to join in sponsoring 
these two proposals and hope that the 
Congress will give favorable considera- 
tion to this program of peacetime assist- 
ance to the Vietnamese on a very per- 
sonal basis. The spirit of yolunteerism 
held by Americans can be applied ef- 
fectively in helping those in greatest 
need and those to whom we feel a special 
obligation. 


GERMAN TREATY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Watergate flap dominating the attention 
of the American people, few are aware of 
the vote-buying scandal in West Ger- 
many. 

Mr. Brandt seems to have run into 
additional troubles as a result of a recent 
court decision that the Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty, surrendering historical German 
territories, is unconstitutional. 

I include a related newsclipping: 
[From the Washington Post, June 18, 1973] 
GERMAN TREATY 

Bonn.—tThe federal constitutional court in 
Karlsruhe decided that there is a reasonable 
suspicion of bias on the part of a judge, mak- 
ing him ineligible to participate in consider- 
ing a petition by the State of Bavaria to halt 
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implementation of the East-West German 
basit treaty. 

The court's decision tipped the scales from 
a deadlock to a 4 to 3 majority for judges 
sympathetic to the Bavarian request. This 
could mean that Chancellor Willy Brandt 
will be faced with the decision of whether 
to put the treaty into effect with the court 
having ruled it unconstitutional. 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY BREN- 
NAN AND UNDER SECRETARY 
SCHUBERT, JUNE 4, 1973 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, this admin- 
istration has been criticized unfairly for 
what the critics say is a lack of com- 
passion for the needs of people. On June 
4 Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan 
and his new Under Secretary Richard 
Schubert made known their deep con- 
cern for the equal treatment of all Amer- 
icans who work for a living—regardless 
of their race or sex. I submit these 
speeches by Messrs. Brennan and Schu- 
bert delivered to the employees of the 
Department of Labor on June 4 for the 
information of my colleagues: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY BRENNAN, BEFORE DE- 
PARTMENT EMPLOYEES, DOL AUDITORIUM, 
June 4, 1973 
To all of you here in the Department audi- 

torium and in each of the department's ten 

regions—thanks, good morning and some 
apologies. The apologies are mainly for Los 

Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle where 

it’s a little after eight in the morning—a 

little early for listening to anyone—includ- 
ing your Secretary of Labor. 

Today is an unusual day. The swearing in 
of Dick Schubert as Under Secretary marks 
the beginning of a new drive. With Dick 
lending his considerable talents and energy 
to all of us already on board the Department 
of Labor has nowhere to go but forward and 
up. And it will. The transition period, which 
took a little longer than we expected, is now 
nearly over and each of us can now direct 
our full time and energy to our basic job: 
Continuing to see that the working men and 
women of our great country get all the pro- 
tection and help they’re entitled to. 

John Stender, Assistant Secretary for 
O.S.H.A.; Paul Fasser, Assistant Secretary for 
Labor Management Relations; Bernie DeLury, 
Assistant Secretary for Employment Stand- 
ards; Fred Clark, Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration; Bill Kolberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Manpower; Bill Kilberg, the depart- 
ment’s solicitor, Carmen Maymi, nominated 
as Director of the Women’s Bureau—all of 
these very capable executives will be leading 
one of the most experienced and dedicated 
teams in the Federal Government. And when 
I say “team” I mean just that. Because with- 
out your experience, the dedication to your 
jobs—and your determination to work to- 
gether—we would be unable to move. Inci- 
dentally, the last two remaining nomina- 
tions—Commissioner of Labor Statistics and 
Assistant Secretary for Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research—will be made very shortly— 
thus completing the team. 

In these past five months of transition I’ve 
spent much of my time studying the past 
record of the department and charting our 
future course. I’ve probably read the equi- 
valent of 500 books and held more confer- 
ences than the United Nations. That’s a lot 
of reading, a lot of listening and a lot of talk- 
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ing. But it’s been worth it. Now is the time 
for stepping up our pace. I’m proud of the 
way the Department functioned during those 
five months. Ways were found to end or 
head off crippling strikes. OSHA worked 
diligently and justly to protect the working 
men and women of America at their work- 
places, veterans found a helping hand when 
they came home from Vietnam. All of these 
things were done—by and through you. And 
I mean all of you from the bottom of the GS 
ladder to the top. 

Now that the transition is nearing an end 
and my transition work done, we're going to 
move into high gear. You're going to see more 
of me—not only here in Washington but in 
the ten regions, too. Because being directly 
involved with each other is the only way we'll 
succeed in making the department a huge 
success. And furthermore, we're going to 
make sure that the American workforce— 
and American management—are part of that 
success story. Because you can’t have one 
without the other, We're going to make sure 
that all of America knows what our depart- 
ment does—and how well it does the job. 
Because the more the American people are 
made aware of our accomplishments and 
our goals for the working men and women of 
our country the more support we'll receive 
at the grass roots level and the more support 
will come from Congress. 

This will be an open administration be- 
cause the strength of America les in tell- 
ing it the way it is. 

America will hear about the speed with 
which OSHA moved in on the Staten Is- 
land storage tank explosion where 40 men 
lost their lives. The Department's action 
will be finalized very shortly. 

It is heard how the Department cracked 
down in another disaster—at Bailey’s Cross- 
roads, Virginia—where 14 died in a con- 
struction collapse. 

It will hear continuing stories like the 
AT&T agreement in January of this year 
when the biggest employer in the nation 
agreed to restore $15 million to 15 thousand 
employees who had been underpaid. 

It will hear again of the great labor set- 
tlements—made without strike action—in 
steel, railroads and elsewhere. That’s part of 
this administration’s story—to persuade 
labor and management to get together as 
Americans instead of antagonists and come 
to just peaceful agreements. 

It will continue to hear how the Depart- 
ment worked on behalf-of labor, organized 
or not, in many fields—from employment 
standards to physical protection of the 
American working man and woman, 

The farm workers have already heard of 
our new regulations to protect them from 
the hazards of 21 pesticides. Other workers 
can be grateful for the new limitations we 
ordered on the use of dangerous, cancer- 
producing agents in certain industries. 

And we will make sure that America con- 
tinues to hear of action instead of just 
words on equal employment rights for mi- 
norities, including women. 

All of these progressive, positive stories 
will be emphasized to the media by me and 
Dick Schubert, who speaks for me in my 
absence, and the Assistant Secretaries. We 
not only have nothing to hide—but we have 
much to tell—with pride. 

We're not going to attack old friends who 
have been critical of us. That’s destructive. 
But we'll show them that, although we may 
have honest differences of opinion in some 
areas, we're fighting for the same goals—the 
betterment of the American workers’ place in 
our great country. Our timetables may dif- 
fer—but our targets are the same. 

Our Public Affairs Department, somewhat 
hampered during the drudgery of transition 
period, is now free to carry the ball—to tell 
a story that we can all be proud of—to tell 
the press, radio and television that this is 
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what we have done and what we will do. The 
department has done much and, with your 
help, we'll do even better. 

We won't be deterred from reaching our 
goals by rumor or gossip or glaring headlines. 
We can’t ignore the Watergates, but they 
won't stop us from moving ahead to make 
this a better America—an America we can 
continue to love. If wrong has been done— 
let the guilty be found and punished. But 
let's not slow down our own drive to a better 
future. 

Again—my thanks to all of you for what 
you’ve accomplished in the past—what you 
continue to do—and what you will accom- 
plish in the future. And my thanks to you 
for showing me that the word “bureaucrat” 
has no meaning in this Department of Labor 
The words “dedicated men and women” will 
henceforth be used instead, 

Thank you and have a good day. 


REMARKS OF UNDER SECRETARY SCHUBERT, 
BEFORE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 

The bottom line of the job description of 
Under Secretary is to try to pull things to- 
gether and then send people to work and I'm 
going to try a little bit of that this morning. 

Some, in commenting about my recent ca- 
reer development have noted that I don't 
seem to be able to hold a job. Others a little 
less—charitably, comment that my career can 
be characterized at best as checkered and 
perhaps there is a symptomatic pattern here 
of shiftlessness. 

And really there isn't any defense. The 
planning has left something to be desired, as 
my wife will attest to. An inductee at an 
affair like this after he has been sworn-in is 
torn by conflicting desires. One, he’d like to 
thank people like wife, parents, children, per- 
sonal staff like executive assistant and secre- 
tary, personal friends and former associates 
like Jim and Larry, and associates in the pri- 
vate enterprise like John and George, all of 
whom have played a part in the past or per- 
haps are continuing to play a part in the 
present. 

And then of course there’s the strong moti- 
vation to pledge support to a forthright, 
direct, candid, leader and boss who is going 
to do his best to be the best Secretary of 
Labor yet. And to this team that he has as- 
sembled together from the work places across 
the nation. 

And then of course you like to say some- 
thing about the confidence you have in the 
people who make all of this work. You who 
are my friends and my co-laborers. 

But I'd like to do all of that and one other 
thing this morning and just for about two 
and a half minutes, personally philosophize 
on what I think it’s all about. That which 
we are involved in, government for the people. 

The decision to leave Bethlehem, for me, 
was the hardest one of my life. And that 
which finally put it into perspective was the 
realization of a compelling challenge to try 
to get it all together under Secretary Bren- 
nan and with you to do the kind of job that 
we have to do as a Department of Labor. 

Our Department is the smallest one and 
yet it has the largest mission, bigger than 
life, overwhelmingly frustrating, and compli- 
cated. King Solomon said it one time in the 
Old Testament Book of Proverbs, “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 

And we in the Department will perish un- 
less our vision is greater than eight hours 
work for eight hours pay as good as a starter 
as that might be. We perish if we simply 
are satisfied with producing technically com- 
petent work. And the great vast majority of 
you are certainly equipped to do that. 

We perish even if we are loyal, supportive, 
ethical, responsible, as important as those 
virtues are, particularly now. To meet the 
challenge of our mission, our vision must be 
the—to change our world, the world at the 
end of our fingertips individually and at the 
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end of our fingertips institutionally as a 
Department of Labor. 

We are peculiarly charged, as Secretary 
Brennan has indicated this morning, with 
being the caring edge of society. Not in a 
do-good frothing sentimental kind of sense, 
rewarding indolence and neglect, but always 
realistic, measured, particularly compassion- 
ate response to the needs of the American 
people. 

Like Dr. King, I too have a dream for all 
of us. A dream that you, Secretary Brennan, 
this team that he has assembled here can 
make a difference in the society in which 
we live and breathe and have our being. A 
difference in homes and families and people’s 
lives because we, in the Department of Labor, 
care and we do our best to provide a safer, 
fairer, healthier, freer kind of work place for 
all Americans. 

Changing our world, making a difference, 
is it an idealistic abstraction? I really don't 
think so. If I did, I wouldn’t be here and 
many of you wouldn't be here. But this is 
the kind of vision for men and women of 
all seasons, old and young, black, brown, 
white, grade 2 to level one. A commitment 
that I gladly take this morning, So Help 
me, God. And a commitment that I ask you 
to make to yourselves and to your children 
and your grandchildren, Thank you very 
much, 


SOUTH BEND TRIBUNE COMMENTS 
ON NIXON’S PRICE FREEZE 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp the text of an editorial from the 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune of June 15, 
1973, commenting on President Nixon’s 
recent announcement of a 60-day freeze 
of prices. 

As the editorial points out, 

Carefully omitted by Mr. Nixon was the 
confession he should have made: that in- 
fiation is at the present critical level be- 
cause he dropped the compulsory controls 
of Phase II early this year and replaced them 
with an essentially voluntary system. This 
has been a conspicuous failure. 


A DOSE OF STRONG MEDICINE 


President Nixon’s speech announcing a 
60-day freeze of prices reminded the listener 
of a watered-down replay of his original 
freeze order speech in August 1971. Like all 
sequels, it lacked the full impact of the 
original. 

The 60-day price freeze is strong medicine, 
nevertheless. 

It should keep the patient, the inflation- 
plagued American family, from feeling any 
worse for a two-month period. Whether it 
does anything to cure the illness is some- 
thing else again. 

Psychologically, it should help. But psy- 
chology is not enough. More steps with a 
prolonged effect will be needed before the 
situation can be brought properly under 
control. Those steps are what the President 
and his economic advisors will seek to devise 
during the 60-day grace period he has 
bought. 

The President admittedly was seeking 
shock effect with his price freeze order. This 
time the shock is less drastic than his origi- 
nal surprise Phase I 90-day freeze on prices, 
wages and rents, because only prices are af- 
fected. Wages and rents aren't included, 
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he explained, because they have been rising 
at acceptable levels. 

Carefully omitted by Mr. Nixon was the 
confession he should have made: that in- 
fiation is at the present critical level because 
he dropped the compulsory controls of Phase 
II early this year and replaced them with an 
essentially voluntary system. This has been 
a conspicuous failure. 

The moment Phase II controls went off, 
prices zoomed. Consumer prices from Janu- 
ary through April rose by 9.2 per cent. Food 
prices alone went up 25.4 per cent during 
the same period. Wholesale prices rose by 2 
per cent in May. 

So by imposing the 60-day price freeze, Mr. 
Nixon is trying to put out the fire he him- 
self let get started. The widely expressed 
misgivings expressed when he dropped Phase 
II that such action was premature have 
proven all too true. 

By exempting wages from controls this 
time, he keeps organized labor happy. By 
continuing to exempt unprocessed agricul- 
tural products at the farm level he keeps 
farm interests happy. 

Mr. Nixon accompanied his new imposi- 
tion of mandatory controls by a disclaimer 
that he does not believe in a permanently 
controlled economy. In that, he probably has 
the support of a majority of Americans. 
Nevertheless it has been painfully estab- 
lished that with the pressures of world trade 
and economics affecting this country so 
heavily, it cannot have a stable economy at 
this time without some mandatory restric- 
tions. 

The degree to which Mr. Nixon can fash- 
ion a set of effective controls to go into 
operation as Phase IV, once the 60-day freeze 
ends, will determine whether his new effort 
is good enough. 


MAINE CHIEFS OF POLICE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. Speaker, i2 the past, 
I have spoken on behalf of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration 
and pointed out the tremendous impor- 
tance of the Maine Law Enforcement 
Planning and Assistance Agency. 

This past week, the Maine Chiefs of 
Police Association adopted a resolution 
with regard to MLEPAA. I believe this 
resolution is worthy of our considera- 
tion and include it in the RECORD: 

MAINE CHIEFS OF POLICE ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the Maine Law Enforcement 
Planning and Assistance Agency has provided 
professional technical assistance and plan- 
ning services to the police community of 
Maine, and 

Whereas the MLEPAA has provided direct 
financial assistance in the upgrading of law 
enforcement personnel through the Crim- 
inal Justice Academy, academic, and other 
training and education programs, and 

Whereas the MLEPAA has assisted the 
Maine police community in upgrading police 
services through the funding of basic ma- 
terial and staffing with which to perform 
their mission, and 

Whereas the MLEPAA has been instrumen- 
tal in planning for, funding of, and estab- 
lishing a total statutory communications 
and information system which will ulti- 
mately foster a closer and more effective 
working relationship among all criminal jus- 
tice agencies, and 
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Whereas, the MLEPPA since its incep- 
tion in 1968, has served a vital role in coordi- 
nating and promulgating a more effective 
criminal justice system in Maine, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we the 
Maine Chiefs of Police Association here as- 
sembled in Greenville, Maine on June 22, 
1973 do hereby urge the Maine Delegation 
of the Congress of the United States to sup- 
port the continuation and further expansion 
of the MLEPAA and the federal legislation 
under which it so effectively operates, and 

Further, we extend our gratitude to the 
Governor and to the Legislature of the State 
of Maine for their continued support of the 
MLEPAA, including the necessary appropria- 
tion to meet the requirements of the Safe 
Streets Act. 


VEYSEY INTRODUCES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I am sending to my congressionai dis- 
trict, some 180,000 public opinion survey 
cards—one for each household within 
the district. It is imperative, in my esti- 
mation, for a Member of Congress to 
keep in close touch with his constituents, 
and to understand how they feel as well 
as why. 

Within several weeks, when the results 
of this survey have been tabulated, I in- 
tend to make them public and make 
them available in detail to-each of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 

I enclose for the Recor, the full text 
of my questionnaire, with the questions 
preceded by a short analysis and a status 
repert on each issue raised in the ques- 
tions. 

CURRENT LEGISLATIVE STATUS OF ISSUES LISTED 
IN QUESTIONS 1—10 BELOW 

No. 1. No legislation yet introduced to fi- 
nance reconstruction of North Vietnam, 
though much talk continues. 

No. 2. President given authority to con- 
trol wages and prices for another year. 

No. 3. President cutting back on spend- 
ing . . . Congress generally complaining, but 
is going along with many cutbacks. 

No. 4. Farm program expires this year... 
Congress will consider a new one. Most agree 
that the mood is to cut back on both con- 
trols and subsidies. 

No. 5. Over $300,000 allocated for geother- 
mal exploration . . . and more for other 
energy sources, but government is generally 
balking at major efforts to finance new 
energy development. 

No. 6. Numerous bills introduced in Con- 
gress to restrict or outlaw handguns... 
other bills introduced to loosen regulations. 
None has been passed this year. 

No. 7. Experiments are underway with a 
“voucher system,” and there is talk in Con- 
gress about using a tax credit system to pro- 
vide financial help for private schools. How- 
ever, efforts to pass such legislation have 
stalled in Congress. 

No. 8. Congress just blocked funds for U.S. 
air action in Cambodia. The President wants 
to maintain authority for such efforts. 

No. 9. Legislation to increase minimum 
wage to $2.20 gradually over next several 
years is making substantial progress in the 
House. 

No. 10. Numerous bills to provide govern- 
ment financed health care have been intro- 
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duced. Some would give total care to all, and 
some would strictly limit care to needy... 
or for catastrophic illness. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Nore.—Questions provided with yes and 
no answers in “his,” “hers,” and “youth” 
categories. 

1. Should the U.S. help finance reconstruc- 
tion of North Vietnam? 

2. Should we tighten wage and price con- 
trols? 

3. Should the President reduce federal pro- 
grams to hold down the budget? 

4. Should we phase out federal farm con- 
trols and subsidies? 

5. Should the Federal Government take the 
lead in developing new energy sources? 

6. Should the Federal Government stiffen 
regulations of handguns? 

7. Should the Federal Government provide 
more aid for non-public schools? 

8. Should we use air power in Southeast 
Asia to enforce the peace treaty? 

9. Should the minimum wage be increased 
to $2.20? 

10. Should we increase taxes to pay for 
more Federal medical care? 

What do we need the most? Using number 
1 as the most important, please rate the fol- 
lowing: 

Strong National Defense 

Help for Older Americans 

Environment Improvement 

Lower Welfare Costs 

Better Education 

Lower Food Costs 

Reduction in Taxes 

Balance the Budget 

Additional Social Services 

Solving of Farm Labor Problems 

Diminish Size of Government 

More Housing Programs 


GREATER: - PRIVILEGE—GREATER 
RESPONSIBILITY: A MESSAGE 
FOR ALL 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to attend commencement exer- 
cises Sunday, June 24, at my high school 
alma mater, Babylon High School, where 
the senior class had selected Mr. John 
Sykora, one of their highly regarded 
teachers, to make the main address. 

The message in the address, with its 
caution that an equal measure of respon- 
sibility must be shared with privilege, is 
one that all of us should read. It is my 
pleasure to submit it for the RECORD. 

ADDRESS BY JOHN SYKORA 

Ladies and gentlemen and graduating Class 
of 1973. 

Upon hearing of this honor, I was in a 
quandary regarding the content of my ad- 
dress. I wondered what format I would use. 
Would I be humorous or serlous—what mes- 
sage would I leave with you? After a while 
I even pondered punishing you by reviewing 
the 900 plus schedule changes I made for 
you over the past three years. 

Finally, after regaining my composure, I 
decided to be as personal as possible. This de- 
cision was really not a difficult one since 
over the past three years we have been just 
that. I’ve reprimanded you at times, laughed 
with you, and we even cried a little. Grad- 
uation day is a natural day of pride. Your 
parents, relatives, teachers, and friends are 
here to honor you. There are many things to 
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be proud of. Your class has distinguished it- 
self academically, athletically and socially. 
You have won a remarkable number of schol- 
erships. The Wilson Tech graduates have 
gained recognition by receiving 14 individual 
VICA awards over the past two years. These 
awards are given in competition in each sub- 
ject area by the Vocational Industrial Clubs 
of America. 

You must be commended for your college 
placement and the wonderful manner in 
which you conducted yourself at Employ- 
ment Day. These are things we are all proud 
of, 

However, I feel that there are some accom- 
plishments that are more important, I re- 
member two years ago when your class 
developed the idea for BHS Presents which 
produced over $1700 for the Babylon Com- 
munity Scholarship Fund. I’ve wondered at 
the zeal in which you have donated your 
time to collecting food, clothes and toys for 
the needy in the community and the time 
you spent at the local nursing home for the 
aged bringing Christmas cheer to some lonely 
people. I remember when I asked your class 
to help out for Employment Day last year 
at our high school and 35 of you volunteered 
your time when you could have been at the 
beach. And who can forget Santa and his 
helpers at the grade school! It is these ac- 
complishments that are most important. It 
is your commitment to worthwhile causes 
that will strengthen society. It is a society 
that you will reshape. At this time of your 
life you have a rare opportunity to look at 
your past and leave behind all your mistakes 
and plan a better you for the future. 

We have talked many times about the 
rights and the privileges of students. These 
rights and privileges have been uppermost in 
your minds, May I again caution you. Re- 
member—for every right and privilege there 
is a corresponding duty and responsibility. 
You cannot benefit from one without the 
other. 

Over the past three years I have heard 
many of you say why should I? It is my life. 
It is my decision. It concerns only me. Our 
complex society of today channels you into 
this way of thinking. However, this thought 
is erroneous, Every decision that you make 
in your life will, of course, affect you. But 
more importantly it affects the lives of all 
those around you. 

Yes, we have rights and privileges. We 
have the right to determine our own lives. 
But we also have a responsibility to our 
families, friends, teachers, employers, and 
society in general, 

Remember, you do not live in a vacuum, 
You live with human beings who also have 
rights, responsibilities, and more impor- 
tantly—feelings. A significant attribute to 
always carry with you is respect: respect for 
yourself, and respect for your fellow human 
beings. 

Congratulations, Class of 1973. Best wishes, 
good luck. Again—thank you for this honor, 


NATIONAL AUTISTIC CHILDREN’S 
WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 15, President Nixon signed into law 
House Joint Resolution 296, legislation 
proclaiming this last week of June 1973, 
as National Autistic Children’s Week. 

Autism is a mental illness character- 
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ized by an absorption in fantasy as an 
escape from reality. Children afflicted by 
this disease are too often misunderstood 
and their treatment overlooked. Many 
States cannot provide educational and 
correctional facilities for autistic chil- 
dren, often resulting in severe financial 
burdens and social hardships for the 
families of these children. 

The designation of this week as Na- 
tional Autistic Children’s Week should 
bring long-needed attention to not only 
the problems of autism and the need for 
research in this area, but also the very 
nature of the problem itself. The need 
for this recognition was emphasized in 
the House of Representatives debate pre- 
ceding the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 296. The suggestion of a national 
week for autistic children was met with 
curiosity by some Members who won- 
dered why “autistic” children were being 
honored, and others who questioned 
what strange disease was being discussed. 

That so few people are even aware of 
the meaning of the word “autistic,” let 
alone the problems of the disease, is in- 
dicative of the need to create an aware- 
ness and spirit of concern for the chil- 
dren afflicted by this disease. 

Let us hope that during this week such 
awareness and concern will be brought 
about. 


CRIME 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial by Mr. Matthew Klein, a 
student from my district. Mr. Klein and 
his school’s newspaper, the Schreiber 
Times of the Paul D. Schreiber High 
School in Port Washington, are one of 
five winners of Bryn Mawr College's 1976 
studies editorial contest for secondary 
school student. newspapers. Mr. Klein's 
article speaks eloquently about a prob- 
lem, that, to one degree or another, 
plagues every school in the Nation. The 
problem is crime, and Mr. Klein has 
perceptive remarks to make about crime 
and how it violates the rights of others. 

I am pleased to insert the following 
article, and I only hope that it might 
serve as an inspiration to other students 
of the country: 

CRIME 

“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

To secure these rights, rules haye been es- 
tablished for all of us to follow. However, 
some of us disregard these rules with the 
rationalization that we are only infringing 
upon one other person's rights, and that it 
doesn’t matter very much. This carelessness 
toward others’ rights is evident when one 
looks closely at the many crimes that take 
place in Schreiber in the period of just one 
week. 

This week several lockers have been bro- 
ken into, and had their contents stolen. The 
robber assumed that he was only taking 
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from the one person who owned the locker. 
This is not true. Many students have been 
affected by these robbers in that they now 
carry most of their belongings with them 
because of their fear of having them stolen. 
The robber steals their faith and trust in 
other human beings. 

This week many books from various re- 
source centers have been stolen by students 
who feel they're really not hurting anyone 
because the books probably aren’t being 
read. This is not true. Now, because so many 
books that have been needed by both teach- 
ers and students have been stolen, trust is 
diminishing between students and teachers. 

Many pocketbooks are being stolen at 
Schreiber. Both teachers and students now 
must carefully watch their pocketbooks and 
worry when they are not in sight. Because 
one person thought he was only affecting 
one woman by stealing a pocketbook, many 
students and teachers are extremely sus- 
picious and wary about their belongings. 

Vandalism is becoming an increasing con- 
cern among all of us in Schreiber. The 
vandal who thinks he is only hurting a large 
building, not its inhabitants, is fooling him- 
self. Nor is he hurting some distant “ad- 
ministration” by his destructive act. The 
effects of every example of vandalism, 
whether it be a broken window, a smashed 
light or a broken chair, desk, wall, pipe, or 
ceiling, affects the welfare of all 1600 of us. 

When students carry weapons to school, 
like a knife or a can of Mace, or use a steel 
pipe to harm another student in a personal 
dispute they do far more than infringe on 
each other’s rights. They unfortunately set 
an example of how to “take care” of a situa- 
tion to other students and further the idea 
of taking the law into one’s own hands and 
forming one’s own vigilante groups. The 
fear this brings about in many of us is cer- 
tainly not needed, 

Whenever an individual feels he can take 
away one of the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, he not 
only deprives that one person of his rights, 
but all of us. No action by one of us is not 
felt by all of us. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, THE NATION’S 
FIFTH LARGEST CITY? 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my good friend Gilbert Love, a 
columnist for the Pittsburgh Press, has 
written a thoughtful article on the sub- 
ject of the size and importance of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 

Mr. Love has gladdened the hearts of 
thousands of readers with his delightful 
columns about the wonders of western 
Pennsylvania. He is a walking, writing 
bureau of tourism for our area. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Love's 
article into the Recor at this time for 
the information of my colleagues: 
COUNTY AS ONE Orry FIFTH IN UNITED STATES 

IN POPULATION 
(By Gilbert Love) 

How would you like to be living in the 
nation’s fifth city? 

If you're a resident of Allegheny County, 
you might achieve that distinction without 
moving a foot. 

I got into this subject very briefly in a 
column in March. Leafing through population 
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figures in the World Almanac I had dis- 
covered that if the population of Allegheny 
County could be counted as one municipality, 
it would be the fifth in the country. 

There would be New York with a whopping 
7,894,862 residents . . . Chicago with 3,369,359 
. .. Los Angeles with 2,809,596 . . . Philadel- 
phia with 1,950,098 . . . then Pittsburgh with 
Allegheny County’s 1,605,133 population. 

CONSOLIDATION REVIEWED 


At the time I dismissed the idea with the 
remark that local pride and the natural in- 
terest of local officials in their jobs would 
make consolidation virtually impossible, at 
least for the present. 

I've been thinking, however, and I'm now 
wondering if total consolidation is necessary 
or even desirable. 

Toronto, Canada, has an extra level of gov- 
ernment, called metro, that has attracted 
worldwide interest. I can see no reason why 
it wouldn't work here. 

This upper level government takes care of 
services that can be done best on a com- 
munitywide basis—police, water, waste dis- 
posal, major roads and parks. 

(Actually, through force of circumstances, 
Allegheny County has had to get into many 
such activities, or form authority boards to 
run them.) 

Under the Toronto plan the suburbs main- 
tain their own town halls and councils and 
continue to be responsible for such local 
activities as zoning, fire protection, garbage 
collection, local roads and streets. 


CONFEDERATION COUNT 


The suburbs send representatives to the 
big city hall in downtown Toronto, so it’s 
more a confederation of communities than 
a single big municipality, but it’s recognized 
as such for census purposes. 

It gives Toronto an official population of 
2,086,017 instead of 712,786, which is the 
population of the core city alone. 

Size isn’t everything, but I would guess 
the mere suggestion of great size and power 
has had something to do with Toronto’s 
economic boom. 

Those who locate plants and businesses 
in a community are human beings, and they 
like to be associated with a winner. 

I would also be willing to bet that Pitts- 
burgh’s elevation to fifth place in the popu- 
lation list could kick off a renewal of the 
renaissance which attracted so much atten- 
tion in the 1950s and ’60s. 

There could be a fine renewal of civic 
pride, not only in present Pittsburgh but 
throughout the county. 

After all, Allegheny County comes close 
to being one community now. Almost the 
entire county is urban, with municipalities 
so close together that you can hardly tell 
when you leave one and enter another. 

When folks from Upper St. Clair and Lower 
Burrell are away from home they SAY they're 
from Pittsburgh. 

FIGURES UNFAIR 


The present population figures are unfair. 
The City of Pittsburgh is 24th in the nation 
but its metropolitan area, as set up by the 
Census Bureau, ranks ninth. 

A population of 1,605,133 would more 
nearly reflect the size of the community. 

It can’t be achieved by the County Govern- 
ment Study Commission, which is now pre- 
paring to write a new home-rule charter for 
Allegheny County. 

Because metropolitan is a dirty word in 
political circles, the legislation setting up 
the commission specifically says it can’t com- 
bine municipalities. 

It can be done in other ways, however. 
Years ago Philadelphia went all the way in 
combining city and county. 

Surely, with enough civic spirit, we could 
go part-way and get into the municipal big 
league, where we belong. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JACK LUSKIN GUEST OF HONOR AT 
ISRAEL BOND TRIBUTE 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Baltimoreans and distinguished visitors 
will gather on June 26 to honor Mr. 
Jack Luskin for his contributions to the 
State of Israel bonds program and to 
witness the presentation of the Israel 
Prime Minister’s Medal to Mr. Luskin in 
tribute to his service in the cause of 
Israel’s development. 

The Israel bonds program has received 
widespread support in the United States, 
due to efforts of citizens like Mr. Luskin. 
His interest in the continued growth and 
development of Israel is only one of his 
many community activities. He is a 
worthy recipient of the Prime Minister’s 
Medal, which will be presented on 
June 26 by Israel’s consul in New York, 
Ziedan Atashi, on behalf of Prime Minis- 
ter Meir. I include a statement which 
details Mr. Luskin’s numerous contri- 
butions to the welfare of his community 
and of the State of Israel. 

The statement follows: 

Jack LUSKIN GUEST oF Honor AT ISRAEL BOND 
TRIBUTE To Be HELD JUNE 26 IN BALTIMORE 

Jack Luskin, president o- Luskin’s, Inc., 
a chain of six discount appliance stores in 
metropolitan Baltimore, will be the guest cf 
honor at a State of Israel Tribute Dinner to 
be held Tuesday, June 26 commencing at six- 
thirty p.m. in Blue Crest North, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

This black-tie event will be the first cor- 
porate dinner ever to be held in Baltimore 
under the auspices of the Maryland Commit- 
te» for Israel Bonds. 

Hon. Ziedan Atashi, Consul of Israel in New 
York, will formally present the Israel Prime 
Minister’s Medal to Mr, Luskin. 

The inscription on the medal to be awarded 
to Mr. Luskin reads as follows: 

“State of Israel Bonds, Presented to Jack 
Luskin, For service in the Cause of Israel's 
development, Golda Meir, Prime Minister.” 

The name Jack Luskin is synonymous with 
leadership in the field of retail appliance 
sales. For twenty-five years, Luskin’s has been 
an integral part and, today, is a front-runner 
in the business world of Maryland. 

Mr. Luskin, a native of Baltimore, is a 
graduate of Baltimore City College end the 
University of Baltimore. He served in the 
U.S. Army during World War II. Three years 
after the war’s conclusion, the first Luskin’s 
opened in Baltimore. 

As president and owner of Luskin’s, Inc., 
Mr. Luskin has been the recipient of many 
business awards, twice winner of the National 
Brand Names Foundation Award, and many 
others for distinguished merchandising. 

Very active in civic endeavors, most notably 
as Chairman of the Maryland Division, Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, he is a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the restoration of 
Babe Ruth’s birthplace. He was named by 
Channel 67, Baltimore’s educational tele- 
vision station, as a member of the Maryland 
Public Broadcasting Commission. Recently, 
Mr. Luskin was appointed to the Board of 
Directors of the Chesapeake National Bank. 

Mr. Luskin is a member of the Board of 
Governors, Maryland Committee for Israel 
Bonds. He has participated in several fact- 
finding tours of Israel. Earlier this year, he 
was a member of the Associated Jewish 
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Charities and Welfare Fund Leadership Mis- 
sion to Israel. 

The Maryland Committee for Israel Bonds 
deems it most fitting to honor Jack Luskin 
because by a happy coincidence both his firm 
and the State of Israel are celebrating their 
silver anniversary in 1973. 


VETERANS’ PENSION RIGHTS MUST 
BE PROTECTED: A MATTER OF 
JUSTICE AND NATIONAL HONOR 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
you and our colleagues here in the Con- 
gress are aware of the tragic miscar- 
riage of justice that has been perpe- 
trated on our veterans by the social se- 
curity and railroad retirement increases 
that were approved during the 92d Con- 
gress because of the ceiling placed on 
veterans’ pension rights against in- 
creased earnings or retirement annuities 
from other sources. This inequity, I am 
sure, is not the intent of Congress and 
does indeed require priority attention. I 
was particularly pleased to have the op- 
portunity to submit a statement of need 
to the Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pension of our Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs in support of legislation I 
have sponsored with some of my col- 
leagues to remedy this serious situa- 
tion that has been placing severe hard- 
ships on many of our veterans, their 
widows, and their families—not only re- 
ducing their veteran’s pension and com- 
pensation benefits but in some instances 
halting these benefits entirely. 

Mr. Speaker, I hereby present to you 
and our colleagues a copy of my state- 
ment in support of veterans’ pension 
legislation which reads as follows: 
STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CONGRESSMAN 

ROBERT A. ROE oF NEw JERSEY 

I, Robert A. Roe, Member of the House 
of Representatives, Eighth District of the 
State of New Jersey, am privileged and 
honored to have the opportunity to submit 
this statement of need in support of the 
legislation I have sponsored with many of 
my colleagues here in The Congress to pro- 
tect the compensation and pensions of vet- 
erans and their families from being deni- 
grated and curtailed by other increased com- 
pensation benefits that have or may accrue 
to them from earnings and investments they 
have made throughout their lifetime in other 
retirement programs, and particularly the 
veterans’ pensions that have been eliminated 
or reduced by increased Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement annuities that Congress 
authorized in 1972 for our senior citizens and 
retirees to help them to meet today’s in- 
filationary pressures and ever-spiralling cost- 
of-living. 

There are approximately 29 million men 
and women in our country who served in our 
nation's armed forces during periods of na- 
tional emergency. Among them, there are 
approximately 1,075,171 veterans and 1,284,- 
065 survivors who receive pension income. 
We are, therefore, not talking about a limited 
number of dedicated people but a significant 
and substafitial number of our country's 
finest citizens who are in need of the support 
we are discussing here today. Millions of 
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veterans and their dependents have had their 
V.A. pension checks reduced or stopped be- 
cause of the 20% Social Security increase 
approved by the Congress for 1972 and for 
similar increases in other retirement income 
sources. 

What has happened to America’s dream for 
each and every member of our society where 
the door of opportunity should always be 
wide open for our people to continue to 
achieve increased earnings and improved 
standards of living for themselves and their 
families. 

Yes, fulfilling our country's obligation to 
our veterans is a matter of justice and na- 
tional honor and what a tragedy and fraud 
on the people of America—to serve our na- 
tion, all the while believing that one has 
certain pension rights to help you live com- 
fortably in your retirement years—to work 
a lifetime continuously investing your earn- 
ings in Social Security or the Railroad Re- 
tirement Fund—only to find at the end of 
the rainbow when your life’s work is done 
that the rules have been switched on you 
at the last minute in such a legislative sur- 
reptitious manner that you cannot receive 
the benefits from all of your retirement in- 
vestment sources that you paid for because 
someone decided to change the law. This 
miserable treatment of our retirees and senior 
citizens surely shatters the fulfillment of 
promise of full pension-retirement security 
from these self-help retirement investment 
programs. 

We should never tolerate a straitjacket 
being placed on our veteran’s income sources. 
Not in America where the wealth and des- 
tiny of our nation are reflected in the stand- 
ards of living of our society. Retirees or pen- 
sioners who are on fixed incomes should not 
be relegated to having ceilings placed on 
their income sources through limitations on 
their pension or annuity rights by making 
one dependent upon the other instead of 
maximum benefits to which they would be 
entitled based on their investment in each 
of the benefits programs in which they are 
enrolled. 

In 1972 Congress initiated and passed a 
20% increase in Social Security benefits to 
help bring Social Security pension payments 
more in line with the cost of living and help, 
at least in part, to begin alleviating the 
severe inflationary pressures on our senior 
citizens and retirees. For some of our vet- 
erans and their widows, however, these 
benefits meant nothing; in some cases they 
resulted in a loss of income; and for approxi- 
mately 70,000 pensioners these increased 
benefits resulted in the termination of their 
veteran's pension income because of the in- 
come limitations established by the Veterans 
Administration; whereas, as we all know, the 
purpose of Public Law 92-336, which pro- 
vided the 20% increase in Social Security 
benefits, was to effect a necessary and es- 
sential across-the-board cost-of-living in- 
crease for all recipients. 

Today, as your committee meets to seek 
out remedial legislation to erase this dis- 
crimination against the veteran’s pension 
program, administrative measures are being 
proposed that threaten to place additional 
hardships on the veteran’s pension program. 
In submitting this year’s budget, the ad- 
ministration has made a formal legislative 
recommendation that the provision of law 
exempting $1200 of the wife's income and 
exempting earned income by working wives 
be repealed. Based on this recommendation, 
the administration has projected an annual 
savings of $223 million—but in view of pro- 
jected savings, the budget, regrettably, con- 
tained no request for a cost-of-living increase 
for this group of low-income veterans and 
widows. 

It is disturbing that unlike Social Se- 
curity recipients, veteran pensioners have 
not, as yet, received the full 20% cost-of- 
living increase mandated by the Congress 
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through Public Law 92-336 but, in fact, have 
lost income. Now, with inflation squeezing 
the dollar tighter every month, further cut- 
backs and budgetary obstacles have been 
proposed for the same group of pensioners. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
following excerpt from one of many letters 
that I have received from our veterans and 
their families who have suffered hardships 
instead of benefits from the increased So- 
cial Security benefits program, which, as you 
can readily see, reaches right into the heart 
of the problem: 

“I am a veteran's widow with three minor 
children living on Social Security and a 
veteran’s widow pension. Recently, as you 
know, an increase in the Social Security re- 
sulted in the loss of some of the veteran’s 
pension. In my opinion Social Security 
should be excluded in computing income for 
the purpose of determining eligibility for a 
veteran’s or widow’s pension. To give more 
money with one hand and to take away 
with the other does not make sense.” 

In view of the Congressionally mandated 
cost-of-living increase, this widow is cor- 
rect—"it does not make sense.” And as the 
cost-of-living continues to rise, the situation 
will and, in fact, has become even more criti- 
cal for those persons who receive pension 
income that unnecessarily fluctuates down- 
ward at any point when outside income in- 
creases. Mr. Chairman, without remedial leg- 
islation, we are locking these people in a 
vicious, unfair and arbitrary economic trap 
that has no rational purpose or reason given 
the present economic exigencies of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman. Today your committee is 
particularly concerned with the effect that 
the Social Security and Retirement Annuity 
increases authorized by the 92nd Congress 
are having on the veteran’s and widow's 
pensions and I wholeheartedly endorse and 
commend to you the following legislation 
that I have cosponsored for remedial action 
in this area of concern: 

H.R. 1038: To provide that monthly so- 
cial security benefits and annuity and pen- 
sion payments under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 shall not be included as 
income for the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for a veteran's or widow’s pension. 

H.R. 1493: To amend Title 38 of the U.S. 
Code to make certain that recipients of vet- 
eran’s pension and compensation will not 
have the amount of such pension or com- 
pensation reduced because of increases in 
monthly Social Security benefits. 

H.R. 2688: To amend Title 38 of the U.S. 
Code to liberalize the provisions relating to 
payment of disability and death pensions. 
The bill will increase the pension base for 
all veterans and increase maximum income 
limits in all earnings categories by $600, This 
means that veterans who were either forced 
off the end of the earnings scale or were 
placed in a lower benefit category will be 
able to continue receiving the level of pension 
benefits received prior to the 1972 Social 
Security increase. 

Mr. Chairman. In view of the fact that the 
cutback in pension rights to the veterans was 
effective in January 1973, I sincerely trust 
that you will move with dispatch in correct- 
ing this inequity to our veterans, It is most 
important that they be permitted to benefit 
fully from the 20% increase in Social Security 
payments and increased Railroad Retirement 
annuities and maintain their standards of 
living at least commensurate with other 
members of our society. Our veterans have 
offered life itself to our country when our 
nation needed them. We cannot and must not 
let our veterans down now when they need 
us to help them to achieve the respect, 
dignity and security in their golden years 
that they so richly deserve. 


Mr. Speaker, the committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs held public hearings on this 
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critically important veterans’ pension 
legislation last week and I sincerely trust 
that they will move with dispatch in 
promulgating remedial legislation for 
presentation to the Congress for action 
and vote as quickly as possible. 

May I also add that I am pleased to 
note the quickening of the pace here in 
the House and the Senate on the priority 
issue of protecting, strengthening and 
improving our Nation’s pension sys- 
tems—both public and private—to safe- 
guard the valuable investment retirement 
funds of our people. The time is long 
overdue for a substantive priority com- 
mitment of our Nation to insure oppor- 
tunity to our senior citizens and retirees 
to achieve increased earnings and im- 
proved standards of living without jeop- 
ardizing their earned retirement income 
that they have spent a lifetime of invest- 
ment in accumulating for themselves and 
their families. 


ON BEING OLD 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
dedication ceremonies, in the week of 
February 12, of the Ethel Percy Andrus 
Gerontology Center at the University of 
Southern California, a most provocative 
address was presented by the distin- 
longshoreman-turned-philoso- 


guished 
pher, Eric Hoffer. 

I should like to share Mr. Hoffer’s re- 
marks, “On Being Old,” with my col- 
leagues. 

For, as he reminds those of us con- 
cerned with the problems of the elderly, 
older Americans have a great store of 
expertise and knowledge to offer our 
society. 

Indeed, says Mr. Hoffer: 

* + + it seems that a great man’s greatest 
good luck is to live past seventy to get a 
chance, Had Churchill and de Gaulle died at 


65 they would have figured as picturesque 
failures. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Hoffer’s ad- 

dress in the Record at this time: 
On BEING OLD 
(By Eric Hoffer) 

It seems to be generally assumed that the 
old feel out of place in the present world— 
a world of ceaseless change, dominated by 
the fashions and fantasies of the young. 
Least of all would one expect such a world to 
offer the old opportunities for greatness, a 
chance for the full unfolding of their des- 
tinies. Yet at no time in history have peo- 
ple in their seventies and eighties played 
such fateful roles as they did in recent 
decades. Everybody knows their names: Mao 
Tse Tung, Ho Chi Min, Gandhi, Stalin, 
Adenauer, de Gaulle, Churchill, Dulles, Pope 
John XXIII, Ben Gurion, Golda Meir. I used 
to think that a great man’s greatest good 
luck is to die at the right time—not to live 
too long. Now it seems that a great man's 
greatest good luck is to live past seventy to 
get a chance. Had Churchill and de Gaulle 
died at 65 they would have figured as pic- 
turesque failures. Even a fraud like Herbert 
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Marcuse had to live past seventy to come into 
his own. 

The question is whether these aged history 
makers were really old. They all had a juve- 
nile element in their make up. The zest and 
grandeur of history making stretched their 
souls, but more so the formatical dedication 
to a cause which was at the center of their 
existence. 

HOW LITTLE WE LEARN 


The surprising thing is how little we can 
learn from these great old men. Is there any- 
thing in their lives to show us how to grow 
old zestfully? It would be nonsensical to 
think of history making as a mass cure of 
aging, and to recommend fanaticism as an 
antidote would be to prescribe a cure that is 
worse than the disease. We must look for 
other ways of stretching souls. 

It seems to be true that people who are 
occupied in doing what their society values 
highly are likely to retain their vigor in old 
age. In this country it is still true that busi- 
nessmen, technologists, and politicians do 
not markedly decline with age. In pre-Hitler- 
ian Germany generals and professors re- 
mained active and brilliant to the end. In 
classical Greece, where writers were at the 
top of the social ladder, Aeschylus produced 
his Orestia at 67, Sophocles his Cedipus 
Colonus at near 90, and Euripides his Bac- 
chae at near 80. So, too, in France where 
noted writers rank above leading business- 
men and politicians, writers go on creating to 
the end. In neither classical Greece nor in 
France is there anything to match the tragic 
decay of first-rank writers like Fitzgerald, 
Sinclair Lewis, Faulkner and Hemingway. 


OLD AGE AND DEFERENCE 


What these examples suggest is that the old 
are likely to retain their vigor when they are 
treated with deference. The predicament of 
the old is that In order to go on functioning 
well they need the kind of treatment the 
creative person needs to go on creating. It 
is well to keep in mind that to grow old is 
to grow common. Old age equalizes—we are 
aware that what is happening to us has hap- 
pened to untold numbers from the begin- 
ning of time. When we are young we act as 
if we were the first young people in the world. 
Hence a feeling of distinction must in some 
degree counteract aging. 

There are of course societies in which old 
age confers distinction—where the old are 
treated as elders. I am thinking of Japan, 
pre-Communist China, India, the Arab world, 
and Rabbinical Judaism. In such societies 
the old are beautiful. We are told that among 
the several thousand Hindus residing in 
New York there is a tendency to return to 
India in late middle age. They dread living 
in this country as old people. They will be 
neglected and forgotten, whereas in India 
age is venerated. 

There is little chance in this country for 
a cult of the old. There is still a widespread 
feeling that to retire is to become, in the 
words of Herbert Hoover, “a nuisance to all 
mankind.” In labor unions at present young 
workers resent seniority and fat pensions for 
the old—they seem to think that the decent 
thing for the old is to curl up and die. 

Clearly, in this country, the problem of 
aging cannot be solved by changing the at- 
tudes of the non-old. If the retired old are 
to live satisfactory lives, they must acquire 
& sense of worth by their own efforts. 

THE YOUTH CRISIS 


It would be most fitting if in solving their 
problems the old also helped solve problems 
which face other segments of the popula- 
tion—particularly the young. To show how 
this may come to pass I have to say a few 
words about the youth crisis. 

Some time ago, while writing a chapter on 
the young, I was surprised by the Ciscovery 
that the young at present do not constitute 
a higher percentage of the population than 
they did in the past. Tke percentage of the 
young has remained remarkably constant 
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through several decades. What has changed 
is the percentage of teenagers. We used to 
count as teenagers those between the ages 
of thirteen and nineteen. Now the teenage 
group includes those between the ages of ten 
and thirty. Television is giving ten year olds 
the style of life of juveniles, while the post- 
Sputnik education explosion has been keep- 
ing students in their late twenties on cam- 
puses in a state of delayed manhood. There 
are no children any more. Our public schools 
are packed with minimen hungering for the 
prerogatives and probably the responsibilities 
of adults. The poet Auden said that what 
America needs is puberty rites and a council 
of elders—which are probably beyond our 
reach, What this country needs and can hav? 
is child labor. The minimen, bored by mean- 
ingless book learning, are hungry for action, 
hungry to acquire all kinds of skills, and I 
cannot think of anything more fitting than 
that the old in retirement should transmit 
their skills and know-how to the young. 


BOOK LEARNING AND THE ILLITERATE 


Book learning in public schools should take 
up half a day, and should consist of reading 
and writing, elementary mathematics, a fa- 
miliarization with the geography of the 
planet, and a bird’s eye view of history. There 
is evidence that a student in his early twen- 
ties, when he is eager to learn, can master in 
less than a year all the book learning that 
teachers try to force into unwilling, bored 
minds all through grammar and high school. 
There is also evidence that forced book learn- 
ing in public school rather than prepare stu- 
dents for a fuller mastery of subjects later in 
college often makes them unfit for it. When 
the English physicist Sir Joseph Thompson 
was asked why England produced great scien- 
tists be answered: “Because we hardly teach 
science at all in our schools, Over here the 
minds that come to physics arrive in the lab- 
oratory with a freshness untarnisked by any 
routine.” Reading and writing is a different 
matter—if not thoroughly mastered early in 
life you’ll have what we have now, a mass of 
illiterati; college students who can neither 
read nor write. 


THE ELDERLY AND SKILLS 


Half of the school day, then, will be given 
to limited book learning, and the other half 
to the mastery of skills. Retired skilled car- 
penters, bricklayers, stonemasons, electri- 
cians, plumbers, mechanics, gardeners, ar- 
chitects, city planners etc. will teach the 
young how to build houses, roads, small 
bridges; how to landscape, plan, garden; how 
to operate all sorts of machines. Retired 
bankers, manufacturers, inventors, mer- 
chants, politicians will familiarize the ycung 
with finance and management. 

The small towns, where there is only one 
school it would be easy to have a hundred 
acres or so on which generations of students 
would build a model neighborhood, plant 
gardens, raise crops, In large cities the work 
will have to be done in the outskirts or, 
better still, on land made available by slum 
clearance. By the time they graduate from 
high school the young should be well 
equipped not only to earn a living but to run 
the world, 

The difficulty is of course that not all the 
retired are skilled craftsmen. Nevertheless, 
most people acquire some special knowledge 
during a long life which they could transmit 
to the young. My experience has been that, 
in this country, almost every person is good 
at something. Moreover, considering the 
negligence and poor workmanship which are 
just now becoming widespread in this coun- 
try, it would be of great benefit for the 
young to work side by side with people who 
take pride in their work and strive for 
excellence. Thus any arrangement which 
brings the old and the young togethér in a 
common task is bound to be fruitful. 

TEACHING NOT WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 

Still, I have misgivings about teaching as 

an antidote to aging, even if it were possible 
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to turn every retired person into a teacher. 
Teachers, on the whole, are not a happy lot. 
It is remarkable how many teachers there 
were among the early recruits of the Com- 
munist and, even more so, of the Nazi Reyo- 
lution. One must have a special talent for 
teaching to find it satisfactory. And even if 
teaching could give the retired a sense of 
usefulness, it is not enough. What the re- 
tired old need above all is a feeling of growth, 
and this they can acquire not by teaching 
but by learning. 

A tree needs roots in order to grow, but 
with man it is the other way around: only 
when he grows does he haye roots and feels 
at home in the world. And we grow not by 
teaching but by learning. The moment we 
stop learning we are as good as dead. Learn- 
ing is a more mature activity than teach- 
ing. It always struck me how eager children 
are to teach, and how reluctant to learn. It 
is part of our present trouble that the young 
are so busy teaching us that they have no 
time left to learn. 


THE LEARNING SOCIETY 


To me the good society is a learning so- 
ciety. It is a society in which most people 
have elbowroom and the desire to learn and 
grow. It is a society in which people have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
exploit and oppress, and cannot be tempted 
to pursue substitutes for growth such as 
wealth and power. It is a society in which 
people learn not only from books but also 
from each other, and no human relation- 
ship is so wholesome as the cameraderie of 
people who learn from each other. In such 
a society the schools produce not learned but 
learning people. 

The first instance of a learning society 
that comes to mind is the Agora in Periclean 
Athens. But your enthusiasm is dampened 
when you remember that in that society only 
ten percent of the people could avail them- 
selves of learning opportunities, the other 
ninety percent were slaves. 

The other learning society I can think of 
is that of Rabbinical Judaism. It flourished 
through many centuries in various countries, 
and its last example, in Eastern Europe, was 
eration of Jews, young and old, rich and poor, 
pored over the pages of the Talmud in Syna- 
gogues and Jeshiva, swaying, chanting, de- 
bating and hair splitting. It is worth noting 
that quite a number of the scientists 
involved in splitting the atom were the de- 
scendants of generations of Talmudir hair 
splitters. 

THE CENTRAL BOOK 


The Jews of course had a book—the Tal- 
mud, I wonder whether you can have a 
learning society without a central book. The 
Athenians had such a book in Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey. Could we create such 
a book? A vast book composed by a synod of 
the most brilliant minds and the most lucid 
writers. A book on man from his earliest be- 
ginning—his struggles, achievements and 
failures; his sublime gestures and mon- 
Strous follies; his hopes and fears, his gods 
and devils. The pages would be like the 
pages of the Talmud: a square of text in 
large print in the center, and around it, in 
smaller print, a sea of commentaries, con- 
troversies, guesses and gossip. A vast book 
in many volumes that would need a lifetime 
to study. It all sounds farfetched, but it is 
beyond dispute that an affluent, leisure 
society can remain stable and orderly only 
when its people feel that they are growing, 
and with the discipline induced by scarcity 
and hard work. We have to become a learning 
society in order to survive. 

THE OLD AND LEARNING 

The question is: Do the old have a capacity 
for learning? We go on associating learning 
with youth despite the evidence of our eyes 
that the young nowadays resist learning and 
are hostile towards those who want to teach 
them, and we naturally assume that an old 
man’s mind is too flabby to hold on to a 
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subject, and that the old find it hard to con- 
centrate and remember, Actually there are 
many instances of old men who, after a life- 
time of achievement, keep on learning. A day 
before his death, at 76, Renoir painted 
anemones with a brush strapped to his 
stiffened finger. In the evening he said as he 
looked at what was to be his last painting: 
“I think I am beginning to understand some- 
thing about it.” Pablo Casals when asked why 
he still practices so many hours a day play- 
ing the cello answered: “Because I think I 
am making progress.” Theaphrastus com- 
plained at 85 that one came to the end of 
existence just as one was at last gaining in- 
sights into it. We also come across a re- 
curring lamentation of people past seventy 
that, in the words of Louis XIV, “One must 
leave life just as one begins to learn how to 
live.” 

No one will maintain that teaching the 
old will be more difficult than teaching the 
present day young. It is becoming more and 
more dangerous to keep the young cooped 
up in schools. We are also discovering that 
a student's learning capacity depends more 
on what he brings with him than on what 
the school has to offer. By this test, the old, 
charged with the experience of a lifetime 
should make ideal learners, Finally, there is 
the forecast that, due to a declining birth- 
rate, the student population is likely to 
shrink considerably in coming decades so 
that there will be plenty of room for the 
new type of student. Thus four hours a day 
of schooling for the old is an attainable 
goal. 

TO IMPROVE THE SORRY LOT OF THE OLD 


To sum up, a chief stain on the quality 
of life in America has been the sorry lot of 
the old. All cannot be well with a society in 
which lives do not end well. And we cannot 
remove this stain by cherishing and pam- 
pering the old. There is little chance for 
a cult of the old to develop in this country. 
It is my conviction that by returning to 
school the old will not only acquire a sense 
of worth and a feeling of growth, but will 
also take a hand in shaping a desirable future 
for the whole society. The post-industrial 
society with its increased affluence and lei- 
sure must become a learning society if it is 
to survive. Count the retired, the temporary 
unemployed, and the unemployable. We al- 
ready have a large non-working population. 
If the age of retirement is lowered we shall 
soon have a good third of the people sitting 
around doing nothing. It will seem more and 
more absurd to go on seeing retirement as an 
end rather than a beginning. Moreover the 
rising restlessness of the young will force us 
to reverse the accepted sequence of learn- 
ing years followed by years of action. In the 
post-industrial society the first half of a per- 
son’s life will be dedicated to strenuous, use- 
ful action, and the second half to book learn- 
ing and reflection, Old age will be something 
to look forward to. It will be a time for 
leisurely study, for good conversation, for 
savoring and cultivating friendship; a time 
for the discovery of new interests, and for 
the transmutation of experience and knowl- 
edge into wisdom. 


MASS TRANSIT 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 
Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. A. 


Wright, chairman of Exxon, in a 
speech at Los Angeles on May 7, made 
some interesting remarks on mass tran- 
sit. Perhaps his ideas might inspire our 
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conference committee on the highway 
bill. 

Mr. Wright’s transit statement follows. 
It is my understanding that his fine 
speech has been sent to each Member. 

EXCERPT FROM Mk. WRIGHT'S SPEECH 

New means of mass transportation, includ- 
ing mass transit, may be needed to supple- 
ment our existing systems. 

The petroleum industry has long been 
known for its commitment to highways as a 
primary means of transportation, and an ex- 
cellent highway system should continue to 
be a major national goal. But my company 
supports the view that the time has come 
for changes at both the federal and state 
levels in transportation funding. Specifically, 
we support the creation of transportation 
trust funds rather than the existing highway 
trust funds, with monies from these funds 
being used for the travel systems—including 
mass transit—that state or local govern- 
ments choose to install as best meeting their 
needs. We believe this policy would lead even- 
tually toward a more efficient use of energy 
and a better transportation balance. 


OEO HAS SPENT MORE THAN 
$35,000,000 TO EVALUATE ITS PRO- 
GRAMS AND WORK 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, as we near 
the moment of truth for OEO—the time 
for deciding what to do about the pro- 
grams now under OEO—my colleagues 
may find this January 1973 article from 
the Detroit Sunday News of special value 
since it critiques the whole operation of 
the agency, providing a long-range re- 
view coupled with a look at its modus 
operandi. The article particularly looks 
into the use of OEO funds for outside 
consultants, evaluators, and technical 
advisors. According to the article, the 
agency has doled out more than $35 mil- 
lion of the taxpayers’ dollars for study 
of its programs—including 35 different, 
costly, and often-repetitious evaluations 
of the program for pre-school children. 

The full text of the article follows: 
Critics LABEL U.S. AID A COSTLY FAILURE— 

THE Poverty InpusTRY—Ir Costs $31.5 

BILLION 

(By Seth Kantor) 

WasHINGTON.—It’s called the poverty pro- 
gram, and it does everything from hunting 
rats to paying pensions. 

Poverty programs administered by the fed- 
eral government will total $31.5 billion this 
year, making this governmental activity a 
major industry. 

Its critics accuse it of failing to reduce the 
number of “poor” and failing to give the 
taxpayer his dollar’s worth. 

Example: At the end of the Johnson ad- 
ministration four years ago, there were 25.4 
million people classified by the federal gov- 


ernment as “poor.” At present there are 25.5 
million “poor”’—an increase of 100,000. (A 
“poor” person, according to federal guide- 
lines has an income of no more than $4,000 
in a family of four.) 

Example: In Providence, R.I., it was found 
that a hoodlum with a 20-year record of ar- 
rests had been given a job at $3 an hour as 
a youth counselor in a neighborhood Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) program. 
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OEO regional director Robert E. Fulton 
said the Providence anti-poverty agency had 
“no apparent planning capacity.” It was 
shaken up, its budget slashed in half by re- 
gional headquarters. 

Afterward, Fulton reported: “The agency 
there is doing a lot more with $800,000 than 
it had been able to do with $1.8 million.” 

The bigness of the poverty program is fan- 
tastic. 

When many Americans think of industrial 
or financial giants, they think of General 
Motors, Howard Hughes or the DuPonts. 

Yet poverty is one of the biggest domestic 
financial complexes—a $31.5 billion, tax-sup- 
ported industry headquartered in Wash- 
ington. 

It’s a booming industry of 166 different 
programs, administered by 12 different fed- 
eral agencies, paying salaries to thousands 
of employes and providing profits to dozens 
of outside contractors. 

It is, in essence, a service industry. 

Yet, although spending on the program has 
doubled since the last full year of the John- 
son administration, its critics insist that it 
still is plagued by poor management, inade- 
quate coordination and overlapping services. 

And, as the old saying goes, “the poor are 
still with us.” 

Lyndon Johnson, during his five years in 
the White House, wanted nothing to suc- 
ceed more than his plans for a Great Society, 
highlighted by a “war on poverty.” 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
was set up late in 1964 as the antipoverty 
agency and Mr. Johnson picked as its direc- 
tor E. Sargent Shriver, former head of the 
Peace Corps. 

The OEO, thus, became corporate head- 
quarters for the poverty industry while the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare (HEW) served as its chief factory outlet. 

Shriver generated experiments and studies 
at the rate of nearly $2 billion a year in his 
shop. Some were packaged as programs to be 
distributed through HEW, which already 
was top-heavy with programs. 

“I am the first to admit that I placed too 
much emphasis on poverty programs when I 
was HEW secretary under President Ken- 
nedy,” said Sen. Abraham A. Ribicoff, D- 
Conn, 

Ribicoff believes that many of the present 
166 poverty programs could be dropped and 
that “the only complaints voiced would come 
not from the poor but from bureaucrats 
running the programs.” 

Today’s OEO Director Phillip V. Sanchez, 
who is on his way out, estimates there is an 
army of nearly 200,000 anti-poverty work- 
ers—not federal employes but hired through 
OEO funds. This army conducts programs 
for the poor, who despite the effort to elimi- 
nate poverty, number 25 million for this 
sixth year in a row. 

In addition to the thousands of workers, 
there are the outside merchants. 

“I have no illusions,” one of these mer- 
chants hired to evaluate OEO programs con- 
fided to Ribicoff. “I’m in poverty for the 
money.” 

The money OEO is paying in contracts to 
outside consultants, evaluators and techni- 
cal advisers is on the increase. 

At midpoint in the first Nixon administra- 
tion there were 126 of these contracts. They 
were worth $56.7 million. Now, at the start 
of the second Nixon administration there 
are 136 contracts, valued at $62.1 million. 

New England, where the OEO is doing 
away with big, costly contracts to outside 
technical experts, is an example. The last 
of these contracts—$126,000 to Technical 
Data Systems—runs out next month. Re- 
placing the big contracts are 45 small grants 
to aid 37 different OEO community action 
and legal services programs in the six-state 
area. But these diversified grants total $550,- 
000. t 

Since the OEO was begun, the agency has | 
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doled out $35.5 million to outside contrac- 
tors for evaluations of its programs—includ- 
ing 35 costly, often-repetitious evaluations 
of the Headstart program for preschool 
children. 

“It has been so bad that before a new 
program got going there would be evalua- 
tions of it,” said William W. Allison, execu- 
tive administrator of the OEO’s community 
action program in Atlanta. 

“One of the things about evaluations is 
timeliness,” commented Orville J. Anderson, 
a regional chief for plans, budget and evalu- 
ation. “Too often, they come out too late to 
do any good.” 

Many outside contractors are former OEO 
officials who have quit the government and 
are now with firms getting fat OEO con- 
tracts. 

Leo Kramer was an associate director of an 
OEO program. A year after he resigned from 
the agency, he opened an operations re- 
search firm. OEO records show that Kramer 
collected $1.8 million in eight anti-poverty 
contracts over the ensuing four years. 

Six of those eight contracts involved the 
program that Kramer had helped to control 
at OEO. 

Late in the Johnson administration, when 
Kramer was setting up his flourishing busi- 
ness two blocks from OEO headquarters, 
Bertrand Harding came into the OEO as 
deputy director. 

“I was immediately struck by the number 
of OEO contracts going to private companies 
which employed former OEO staff people,” 
said Harding, who remembers this as having 
“the appearance of impropriety.” 

William P. Kelly was in charge of the ad- 
ministration of contracts at OEO a few years 
ago. Now he is a top executive with Volt 
Information Sciences Inc., which has offices 
a block from the OEO. 

Kelly can recall “a number of contracts 
with OEO” for Volt since he has made the 
one-block move. 

Kramer and Kelly insist that their inside 
knowledge of OEO had nothing to do with 
the contracts their firms have won, since the 
bidding was done in open competition. 

Nonetheless, nearly three years ago OEO 
toughened its contract-awarding rules, 
guarding against deals with firms that hire 
former OEO officials—leading Kramer to 
complain that OEO is operating these days 
with “a rather outmoded view of govern- 
ment.” 

Still, during the past three years, OEO has 
continued to spend heavy amounts of its 
budget on outside advisers and experts. At 
the start of 1973 there were 65 outside firms 
holding contracts that range in value from 
$100,000 to more than $1 million each. Many 
of these firms have working offices in the 
Washington metropolitan area, within walk- 
ing distance of OEO headquarters. 

The poverty business is “still seen as a 
growth industry,” said Roy Littlejohn, who 
started out as a contractor almost five years 
ago when he said, “there still was a great 
deal of confidence in social programs.” 

Contractors who don’t diversify enough 
drop out of business as the moods of gov- 
ernment change. Littlejohn has spread his 
expertise from the CED to the Defense De- 
partment, for instance. But even when one 
contractor goes out of business here, two 
more seem to spring up. 

Meanwhile, the CEC continues to struggle 
for control over programs it is operating on 
a $790.2 million budget for 1973. It is often 
dogged with sloppy management problems 
that keep it from getting what it’s paying 
for. 

For instance, local investigators discovered 
recently in Atlanta that an outside contrac- 
tor—being paid $80,995 to supply CEC sery- 
ices to the elderly in poor neighborhoods— 
was running a “pilot project” in two high- 
rise apartment houses where white people 
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live, while ignoring the surrounding black 
community. 

But one of the OEO’s most flagrant man- 
agerial blunders in 1972 involved a relatively 
small amount of money—an outlay of $60,000 
in Monmouth County, N.J.—which, as un- 
used funds, was suppposed to be returned to 
Washington. , 

It was there that anti-poverty officials de- 
cided to send 67 teen-agers on trips to Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa, to give them 
“cultural enrichment” for two months last 
summer. 

When OEO authorities in Washington 
learned of the trips (arranged through 
Youth for Understanding, an international 
exchange group with national offices in Ann 
Arbor), an investigation was begun. 

It was learned that 23 of the youngsters 
came from homes that did not even meet 
poverty guidelines. The trips already were 
under way when the OEO decided not to 
pay for them. 

Quietly, the OEO has referred the mat- 
ter to the Justice Department for further 
investigations, and federal probers are look- 
ing into criminal fraud charges at this point. 

What happened in Monmouth County was 
that local OEO board members closed their 
eyes to a managerial decision to send the 
high-school students on an international joy 
ride at tax-payer expense. 

“This kind of thing is the chink in our 
armor,” said OEO Director Sanchez. “This 
kind of thing could happen to us again.” 

Monday: Overlapping and duplication of 
services plague the poverty industry. 

How funds are spent on poor: 

Here’s a breakdown on the leading spenders 
in Washington in the poverty industry and 
what they're spending in 1973: 

[Amount in billions] 
Department: 

Health, Education, and Welfare 

Agriculture 

Labor 

Veterans’ Administration 

Housing and Urban Development... 

OEO 

All others 


And here’s what the poverty industry was 
spending in 1968, in the last full year of 
the Johnson administration: 

[Amount in billions] 
Department: . 

Health, Education, and Welfare -... $1 

Agriculture -... 

Labor 

Veterans’ Administration 

Housing and Urban Development.. 

OEO 

All others 


NATIONAL SECURITY IS AN ISSUE 
OF THE TIMES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of national trauma over the 
Watergate, it is important that we not 
lose sight of the President’s responsibili- 
ties in the area of national security. I 
would like to share with my House col- 
leagues an article entitled “National 
Security Is an Issue of the Times,” by 
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Raymond J. McHugh, the former chief 
of the Washington Bureau of Copley 
News Service, which appeared in the 
June 3 San Diego Union. He has pre- 
pared an incisive study of the “loneliness 
of power” with particular reference to 
national security. This is not a white- 
wash of malfeasance on the part of 
overzealous executors, but a thoughtful 
analysis of the implications of security 
breaches on the full spectrum of U.S. 
foreign and domestic policy. I commend 
Mr. McHugh’s comments to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and include his 
article at the conclusion of my remarks: 
NATIONAL SECURITY Is AN ISSUE OF THE 
‘TIMES 


WasHINncTon.—“National security.” 

What does it mean? 

Is it a convenient cover-all phrase under 
which presidents hide sins and mistakes? 

Or is it a grim fact-of life that comes hand 
in hand with the oath of office, a fact that 
only a president can fully appreciate because 
in final analysis only he can interpret it? 

In the shambles of the Watergate affair, 
only President Richard Nixon can really 
answer. If he believes national security as he 
saw it was involved he faces a cruel dilemma. 

His lonely position is emphasized by the 
deaths earlier this year of Harry S. Truman 
and Lyndon B. Johnson, the last two living 
former presidents who might have stepped 
forward and tried to explain the loneliness 
and responsibility of the White House. 

The partisan taunts of erstwhile Demo- 
cratic presidential hopefuls and the acid 
words of some columnists and commentators 
do not answer the question. 

It is attempting to sweep aside the unrest 
and assassinations of a decade, to ignore 
the now-muted threats of radical anti-Viet- 
nam groups and to conclude that President 
Nixon injected national security into the 
Watergate atmosphere only to confuse the 
issue and defend himself. 

But Nixon was not the first president to 
worry about the antiwar movement, its 
origins, some of its leaders and their possi- 
ble effect on national policy. Nor was he 
the first president to worry about security 
leaks from dissident or frustrated bureau- 
crats. 

The late John F. Kennedy ordered his 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, to undertake a sweeping wiretap cam- 
paign to plug leaks about U.S. intentions 
toward Castro Cuba, about U.S. views of the 
Cuban missile problem and about U.S. policy 
toward the Soviet Union and France. 

One of Robert Kennedy’s wiretap targets 
was even the late Dr. Martin Luther King 
and there were men in the Kennedy camp 
seriously concerned about allegations that 
King might have secret contacts with for- 
eign sources. These allegations were never 
substantiated, but they were investigated by 
the Justice Department, 

It was President Johnson who set up a 
small unit known as the Interdivisional In- 
telligence Unit in 1965 to coordinate investi- 
gations of radical domestic groups. 

The unit was technically headed by At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, but it in- 
cluded the FBI, the CIA, the various Defense 
Department intelligence operations, the 
Treasury Department’s Internal Revenue 
Service and the Secret Service. 

One could hardly fault President John- 
son. He had come to office on the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. He had seen Dr. 
King and then Sen. Robert Kennedy assassi- 
nated. He had seen the radical riots in De- 
troit, Newark, Los Angeles, and dozens of 
other cities. 

As the 1968 presidential campaign neared, 
Johnson ordered this unit to redouble its 
efforts. He also ordered that all would-be 
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presidential candidates get Secret Service 
protection. 

(Sen. Kennedy refused such protection and 
security men still argue whether a routine 
Secret Service check of the Ambassador Hotel 
kitchen in Los Angeles would not have un- 
covered Sirhan Sirhan before he could kill 
Kennedy. The situation was not the same in 
1972 when Alabama Gov. George Wallace was 
shot at a Maryland parking lot rally. Wallace 
did have Secret Service protection, but 
agents had no chance to check everyone in 
the parking lot. They would have been able 
to check everyone in a hotel kitchen that 
Kennedy planned to use as a departure 
route.) 

The Johnson unit had grown to major pro- 
portions by the time of the Democratic na- 
tional convention in 1968. Clark has claimed 
that he was not aware of how widespread 
the military intelligence operations had be- 
come, but he technically was in charge. 
Those over-ambitious military activities in 
domestic political areas eventually exploded 
into scandal proportions early in the first 
Nixon administration. 

This was the climate in which Richard M. 
Nixon campaigned for the presidency in 
1968. He was under constant guard. This re- 
porter can attest to the tight security and 
the personal searches one endured before 
reaching Nixon at his Broad Street law office 
or his Fifth Avenue apartment. 

President Nixon also is peculiarly a prod- 
uct of other domestic unrest and dissidence 
that was always linked to basic national se- 
curity issues—the Cold War, Korea, Red 
China, Cuba, Vietnam, etc. 

It was Nixon who sent Alger Hiss to jail for 
his role in a Soviet espionage case that Pres- 
ident Truman had dismissed as a red herring. 
Nixon matured politically during the years of 
the Rosenberg trial that ended in the execu- 
tion of the couple accused of giving the 
secret of the atomic bomb to the Soviets. He 
also well remembers the passionate outcry 
of left-wing protesters who demanded that 
the Rosenbergs be spared. 

President Nixon was aware of the four 
tense years in which U-2 spy planes criss- 
crossed the Soviet Union, bringing back 
photo evidence on Russian military progress. 
This was a national security secret of the 
highest order. 

He was aware, too, of the surreptitious 
buildup in 1960-61 for a Cuban exile invasion 
of their homeland. When John F. Kennedy 
ordered the invasion, but withheld vitally 
needed U.S. air cover, Nixon railed privately 
at friends, but he did not attack President 
Kennedy publicly. Again in 1962, Nixon be- 
lieved Kennedy should have taken direct 
military action against Russian missile sites 
in Cuba and against the Castro regime, but 
again he did not attack Kennedy’s com- 
promise solution. 

Today critics who ridicule his national se- 
curity arguments ignore not only the Nixon 
career, but the day-to-today facts that domi- 
nated his first term in office. 

It would have been shocking if Nixon had 
not studied and approached the anti-Viet- 
nam movement from a national security 
standpoint. Although pious politicians and 
cynical writers chose to see the movement 
as a clean-cut revulsion by idealistic Amer- 
icans against an ill-defined conflict 10,000 
miles away, any president had also to guard 
against the possibility that honest idealists 
were being deliberately misled against the 
national interest. 

From 1969 to i972 Washington was the 
scene of a bitter below-the-surface intelli- 
gence battle. Intercepted messages from Com- 
munist China to some antiwar personalities 
heightened White House apprehensions. 
Leaks of classified information to the press 
added to an administration conviction that 
there were men in government who did not 
want Nixon to achieve “peace with honor.” 
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The disclosure of the Pentagon Papers by 
Dr. Daniel Ellsberg could only confirm sus- 
picions for some in high places that there 
was a group in the bureaucracy, allied with 
political and media elements, who were dedi- 
cated not only to frustrate the Nixon presi- 
dency, but to frustrate what Nixon held to 
be the legitimate and essential goals of the 
nation. 

Richard Holbrooke, managing editor of the 
prestigious magazine Foreign Affairs, draws 
this picture of Nixon’s state of mind: 

1969: the world we live in, he believes, is 
threatened by a subversive conspiracy at ev- 
ery level. In the words of columnist Stewart 
Alsop, summarizing the views of the inner 
Nixon team, the administration believed that 
“the left-wing opposition had infiltrated the 
secret vitals of the Nixon foreign policy.” 

1970: then a sudden threat “of critical 
proportions”: a wave of violence sweeping 
across the nation, with “some of the dis- 
ruptive activities receiving foreign support.” 

1971: a theft of 47 volumes of studies and 
comments “from the most sensitive files,” 
a “security leak of unprecedented propor- 
tions,” creating “a threat so grave as to re- 
quire extraordinary actions.” 

“And so, viewing the world outside the 
oval office as hostile, the president took in- 
ternal security measures. . .” 

Add this possible factor—and only the 
president could confirm or deny it: 

That both Peking and Moscow were being 
stymied in attempts to turn Vietnam into 
an American revolution; that the intensive 
American counter-intelligence efforts were 
bearing fruit, but most important the aver- 
age American citizen and the establishment 
were riding out the storm. 

That confronted with this reality, both 
major Communist capitals—first Peking, 
then Moscow—recognized that they had lost, 
recognized that under Nixon the United 
States would persevere in Southeast Asia; 
and worse, it was likely to persevere in other 
world trouble areas; that it was time for a 
cease-fire in Indochina. 

That faced with this, both decided they 
had to compromise, because only through 
compromise with the strongest nation in the 
world could they hope to gain the agree- 
ments, the trade concessions, and the credits 
that would permit their regimes to survive. 

In this thesis, what followed were the in- 
vitations for Nixon to visit Peking and 
Moscow, 

If one accepts that there were elements in 
the anti-Vietnam movement over 10 years 
that represented a direct threat to American 
institutions, there can be no question that 
the government’s defense and counter-attack 
had national security overtones. 

This in no way suggests an alibi for the 
Watergate affair itself, or for other acts of 
political espionage that we approved. But 
counter-attacks, particularly successful 
counter-attacks, are sometimes not easy to 
stop. 

At this writing it appears that President 
Nixon made serious mistakes in delegating 
authority. There is evidence that some of the 
people he entrusted with the counter-attack 
were carried away, that they lost sight of the 
fact that they were fighting for a govern- 
ment, not an individual or his party; worst, 
they did not always differentiate between 
targets. 

If this is true, they will have to answer. At 
best, Nixon will have to answer for mis- 
placed judgment. 

Much has been written in recent weeks 
about secrecy in government. The overwhelm- 
ing consensus is that it is inherently bad. 
Criticism will not eliminate secrecy. For cen- 
turies the affairs of nations have demanded 
it, 

What is bad is when men do not properly 
assess the reasons forsecrecy, when they do 
not properly evaluate intelligence data, when 
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they become so involved in the “game” that 
they lose sight of its purpose. 

An old Revolutionary War tale recalls the 
day Gen. George Washington and his staff 
rode into a New Jersey crossroads hamlet. 

A woman rushed up to Gen. Washington 
and volunteered to tell him everything she 
knew of British troops. 

“Can you keep a secret?” 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” promised the woman. 

“Well so can I,” laughed the general and 
he rode away. 


Washington 


POMPEY, N.Y., CHURCH CELE- 
BRATES 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, certainly any institution 
which has served our society for 100 
years is indeed worthy of whatever rec- 
ognition that may be provided and espe- 
cially when the institution is a house of 
worship. 

At this time in my home community, 
that is Onondaga County, in New York 
State, the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, in Pompey, N.Y., along with 
Saint Paul’s Mission in Fabius, N.Y., have 
completed a century of service to the 
community. This milestone was noted 
with a concelebrated mass at the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception on June 
17, 1973. The mass was arranged for by 
the pastor, Rev. William P. Reagan. A 
capacity attendance was rewarded with a 
beautiful homily enunciated by the Most 
Rev. David F. Cunningham, Bishop of 
Syracuse. Much of that homily is con- 
tained in an editorial which I attach. 

I commend this reading to my col- 
leagues and offer my congratulations to 
Father Reagan and the parishioners of 
the church and mission. 

CHURCH MARES FIRST CENTURY WITH SERVICE 
(By Ramona B. Bowden) 

For the past century the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
Pompey and St, Paul's Mission in Fabius 
have served the parish. Yesterday's con- 
celebrated Mass marked 100 years of devoted 
mutual service of priests and people. 

That five outstanding priests of the diocese 
with the Most Rev. David F. Cunningham, 
bishop of Syracuse; with the pastor, the Rev. 
William P. Regan, offered the Mass, marked 
the significance of the high regard in which 
the parish is held. 

In his homily the bishop said, “The theme 
for the day is thanksgiving; for at a time 
like this the heart is overflowing with grati- 
tude for all that God has given and will con- 
tinue to give.” 

“What shall I render to God for all His 
benefits and blessings? This is the feeling of 
the people of Pompey and Fabius on this 
joyous day,” said the bishop as he paid trib- 
ute to Father Regan for the splendid way 
he had readied the beautiful little white 
church for the occasion. 

The bishop went on to outline the early 
history of the parish, noting that Ulysses S. 
Grant was president at that time, and the 
country was recovering from the Civil War. 
First served by nonresident priests, the peo- 
ple wanted their own pastor. 

They knew their faith would be preserved 
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only by an anointed priest of God, assigned 
by the bishop. 

“They petitioned Bishop Conroy of the 
diocese of Albany, which included Syracuse 
and Onondaga County at that time, He gave 
the church its first president, and since 
that time 17 pastors have served the parish,” 
he said. 

“While they differed in various ways, yet all 
were alike in their priesthood of Christ. All 
preached the gospel, all celebrated the sacri- 
fice of the Mass in which the worshipper re- 
ceived new life through forgiveness of sin,” 
he said. 

“The parish church established as a house 
of God signified that ‘someone lives here’ 
with the altar the focal point where the 
Mass was offered. ‘I have placed my taberna- 
cle among you—you shall be My people and 
I will be your God,’ said the Lord of Hosts,” 
he declared. 

“This house is a house of prayer so that 
the people can come closer to God, and even 
after 100 years and after 2,000 years we have 
the faith that God will fulfill His promise 
that His spirit will dwell among us,” said 
Bishop Cunningham. 

“We are beginning the Holy Year of God, 
a celebration of 2,000 years of striving to 
bring religion into the world—hence a Holy 
Year of prayer for a time when religion can 
be better understood with greater emphasis 
on God in society. You and I are the living 
stones of the church, Only through us—the 
people—will the message of God's love be 
proclaimed to all mankind,” he said. 

The bishop went on, “It means a great 
deal to a pastor to have the affection and 
good will of his people, and this Father Re- 
gan has. The love he has for his people is 
reflected in the devotion you have for him. 
Now as we begin the new century we will be 
quick to say, ‘What can I render to God for 
all His benefits and blessings,” said the 
bishop. 

An outstanding part of the Mass: was the 
beautiful- choral singing, which brought 
commendation from the bishop. 

Father Regan in closing the Mass said that 
80 years ago Bishop Patrick A. Ludden, the 
first bishop of Syracuse, came for the dedica- 
tion. Today the sixth bishop was presented 
for the centennial. 

“Today, in the Mass, the church presented 
@ microcosm of the church universal—the 
people with their bishop and priests gathered 
around the Eucharistic table of Christ. 

“This church has rung with prayers and 
hymns for many years, and the parish for 
100 years. The people of Pompey have been 
generous with their cooperation. Today we 
thank God for His blessings and pray our 
work will continue,” he said. 


LOUISIANA FARMERS’ FINANCIAL 
PLIGHT 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the raging rivers have sub- 
sided and most of the spring flooding is 
over there is little attention paid to the 
continuing effects of the high water 
which so recently covered a huge part of 
our country’s farmland. But the damage 
continues because many farmers who 
must meet heavy debt obligations on 
their land and equipment will have no 
crop at all this year. Most of them can 
anticipate no income whatsoever until 
the fall of 1974. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The director of the Louisiana State 
University Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice, Mr. John A. Cox, has announced the 
results of a study done by his organiza- 
tion to determine the cost to Louisiana 
farmers who are prevented from plant- 
ing this year. Mr. Cox has found that the 
farmers of Catahoula Parish, La., who 
did not plant crops this spring will have 
suffered an average loss of $71,064 by the 
time they complete their harvest in 1974. 
Mr. Cox’ conclusions were published in 
the Opelousas Daily World of Opelousas, 
La. Since the House of Representatives 
will soon consider the omnibus farm bill 
I include the article for the information 
of my colleagues: 

LOUISIANA FARMER’S FINANCIAL PLIGHT 


Baton RouGe.—Farming can be a reason- 
ably profitable business, but circumstances 
eyond a farmer’s control in a single year 
can be almost ruinous in spite of his skill- 
ful use of modern techniques and machinery. 

Currently, much of Louisiana’s farm land 
is flooded. This provides a dramatic case 
study of the financial effect on the individ- 
ual farmer when the fortunes of nature 
turn against him. 

John A. Cox, Director of LSU Cooperative 
Extension Service, said his organization made 
a study in Catahoula Parish recently to learn 
just how greatly.a farmer could be hurt if 
high water prevents him from growing a 
crop this year. 

Cox explains the study showed those farm- 
ers not able to plant this year will have 
incurred average loss of $71,064 by the time 
they harvest and sell a crop in 1974. 

“It is important that people, especially 
those in business and government, fully 
understand how great a loss many of our 
Louisiana farmers have suffered and how 
difficult the task. will.be for them to recover,” 
Cox gave as the reason for releasing the 
findings of the study. 

“I ask all lending institutions to continue 
their traditional leniency in approving credit 
and debt schedules to farmers in times of 
crises. Also, I urge all government agencies 
to provide fullest and speediest implementa- 
tion of all appropriate services to farmers 
during these times of unusual hardship,” 
Cox says in behalf of the thousands of 
Louisiana farmers hit by floods. 

In understanding the financial implica- 
tions involved when a farmer says, “Because 
of high water, I won’t be able to plant a crop 
this year,” two factors must be considered. 
Cox explains. 

First, it must be realized that a farmer has 
a tremendous investment in land and ma- 
chinery which carries debt obligations 
whether he can produce a crop or not. 

And second, farmers producing field crops 
don’t have a monthly income. It is lumped 
into a short period at harvest time. 

For example, a soybean farmer usually 
plants in May and June and sells his crop 
in October and November. If he loses his 
crop this year but has the good fortune to 
plant next season, it will still be October 
or November of 1974 before he has a cash 
income. A farmer in his case will have to 
go almost two years without income and rely 
on extended credit and loans to carry him 
through, 

The financial situations of the average 
farmer interviewed in this study projected 
to the harvest time of 1974 gave the follow- 
ing description: 

For 1973, he will have a $24,683 loss of 
farm income. His interest on land and ma- 
chinery debts will be $4,802, depreciation on 
equipment will cost him $8,128 and he will 
need an additional $6,000 for living expenses. 

Until he sells his crop next fall, he will 
have incurred losses and obligations of 
$71,064, Added to this is an estimated long 
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term debt of $64,020, which puts the total 
loss and obligations at about $135,084. Even 
with good yields and a strong market, it 
will be four or five years before he is clear 
of the financial effects of a single year’s loss 
of income. 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. LEONID I. 
BREZHNEV 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of interest has been shown by let- 
ters of numerous organizations that rep- 
resent Americans of various nationality 
backgrounds who originally or whose 
forebearers are now under Soviet domi- 
nation or their governments are sup- 
posedly kept in power by Soviet military 
presence. 

I believe their points of view deserve 
proper study especially in the light of 
the extensive press coverage that is be- 
ing given to the statements of Mr. Brezh- 
nev. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp an open letter to 
Mr. Brezhnev submitted by the Czech- 
oslovak, Hungarian, and Polish Councils 
in North America: 

OPEN LETTER TO Mr. LEONID I. BREZHNEV 

Mr. SECRETARY: The terror imposed upon 
the nations of East-Central Europe by the 
ideology, the political power and military 
might of Soviet oppression repudiates and 
negates almost every article in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

It. denies that men are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights and that all 
should act in the spirit of brotherhood. 

It denies the right of life, liberty, and se- 
curity of person, 

~ It denies the principle that no one shall be 
subjected to cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment. 

It denies that no person shall be arbi- 
trarily arrested, detained or exiled. 

It denies that all are equal before the law 
and entitled to its equal protection. 

It denies the right to fair and public hear- 
ings by an independent and impartial tri- 
bunal. 

It denies the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience, and religion. 

It denies the right of opinion and expres- 
sion. 

It denies the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly. 

It denies that the individual may not be 
held in slavery or servitude. 

It denies that the will of the people shall 
be the basis of the authority of government. 

That these human rights are so flagrant- 
ly repudiated in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and even in your own country is 
cause for our concern. 

1956 in Hungary and Poland, 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia and 1970 in Poland again 
have shown clearly the eternal unquench- 
ability of man’s desire to be free, whatever 
the odds against success, whatever the sac- 
rifice required. 

Americans of Polish, Hungarian, Czech 
or Slovak descent will never recognize the 
Soviet domination of East-Central Europe. 
We cannot condone in words or even in our 
minds any summit meeting, treaty declara- 
tion or tacit understanding which promotes 
or acknowledges the subjugation of our sis- 
ters and brothers. 

The claim of the nations of East-Central 
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Europe to independence and liberty is not 
based on sentiment or politics. It is deeply 
rooted in history, in culture and in law. 
Nc matter what sort of puppet government 
they may maintain we do not mean to see 
that claim abandoned. 

The fulfillment of the political, economic 
and ideological aspirations of the peoples 
of East-Central Europe is blocked by the 
occupation of their territory by the Red 
Army, by the unscrupulous economic exploi- 
tation by the Soviet Union, and by the brutal 
control exerted by the arms of the Soviet Se- 
cret Police. Giving testimony to the sincerity 
of your stated principles of non-interfer- 
ence in internal affairs, recognition of the 
right of every state to sovereignty and of 
promotion of unbreakable peace, behooves 
you to: 

Assure the right to emigrate to those 
Soviet citizens, residents and political pris- 
oners who desire to leave the Soviet Union 
and find a new life in their chosen land. 

Stop the economic exploitation of the peo- 
ples of East-Central Europe and cease to use 
the products of Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland to support the spread of Com- 
munist doctrine and Soviet influence 
throughout the World. 

Remove all Soviet troops from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Poland. 

Guided by the traditions, convictions and 
principles expressed above we call upon you, 
Mr. Secretary, that in order to accomplish 
your own stated goal of “unbreakable peace 
in which alone is possible a true coopera- 
tion of sovereign European States with equal 
rights,” during your visit with our Presi- 
dent hasten by every honorable and rea- 
sonable means the arrival of the day when 
the men and women of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland will stand again free 
from Soviet military and ideological domi- 
nation, in liberty and justice. 


REMARKS OF LEONARD DAVIS AT 
THE DEDICATION CEREMONY OF 
THE ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS GER- 
ONTOLOGY CENTER, UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF, 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inform my colleagues that on February 
12, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in my own 2i1st District, dedi- 
cated new facilities for its Ethel Percy 
Andrus Gerontology Center. 

The center, made possible by the 
generosity of, among others, Leonard 
Davis, president of the Colonial Penn In- 
surance Co., of Pennsylvania, as well as 
the members of the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons and the National 
Retired Teachers’ Association, aims at 
improving the quality of life for our older 
citizens through its programs of research 
in the biological and social sciences, and 
graduate training and public service pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, during the formal dedi- 
cation ceremony, Dr. Norman Topping, 
chancellor of the university, Mr. Davis, 
and others, spoke of what the center 
could mean to Americans aged 65 and 
over as well as of the generosity of those 
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who had helped make the center a 
reality. 

Said Mr. Davis: 

The Center with its diversity of studies 
touching on all the areas of life will be a tre- 
mendous source of help and enlightenment. 
The time is at hand to find a new and better 
way to live old age. That is what those grow- 
ing old and those studying aging must do to- 
gether, and we take the very first step here 
today. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert Dr. Topping’s introduction of 
Leonard Davis, along with Mr. Davis’ re- 
marks, at this point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF Dr. NORMAN TOPPING 


Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, It 
has been my privilege to take part in the ded- 
ication of many fine buildings on our cam- 
pus. None of these occasions has been & 
greater pleasure than today’s ceremony. 

In this handsome facility we can see a 
building of the future, For the aged do have 
& great future. Moreover, the Ethel Percy 
Andrus Gerontology Center stands not only 
for that future but as a pioneering land- 
mark today, setting an excellent example for 
other academic institutions. 

This building is a culmination of a great 
and dedicated effort led by Leonard Davis, 
President of the Ethel Percy Andrus Me- 
morial Fund which contributed so substan- 
tially to the construction of the center. A 
man whom I have the honor to introduce 
this morning. 

Mr. Davis, who is also the President of the 
Colonial Penn Insurance Company, has long 
devoted much time and energy, both to the 
cause of older people and to educational in- 
stitutions. A graduate of City College of New 
York, he served as Chairman of the Board 
of the Alumni Fund. He established the 
Leonard Davis Institute of Health Economics 
at the University of Pennsylvania and has 
given major support to Brandeis University. 

Mr. Davis was in the midst of a success- 
ful insurance career in 1955 when he was ap- 
proached by Dr. Andrus to establish an in- 
surance program for retired people. Until 
that time no insurance company in this 
country was able to underwrite the need of 
the vast number of people in their later 
years. Perhaps these companies had seen that 
there was much difficulty as yet. But Leonard 
Davis, typically, saw an opportunity to serve 
a great population and so he created the first 
actuarially sound health and accident insur- 
ance plan for the nation’s elderly. 

For this, and his many other accomplish- 
ments, he has received well-deserved honor 
and respect from retired persons throughout 
the nation. Indeed the two great organiza- 
tions for retired men and women represerted 
here today made him their Honorary Presi- 
dent. 

In recognition of his remarkable achieve- 
ments, this University presented him with 
an Honorary Degree two years ago. The De- 
gree citation said, in part, “While still a 
young man Leonard Davis became outraged 
by the discrimination against those who have 
lived more than threescore years. Using his 
innovative talents and business acumen, he 
has devoted his life to improving the human 
condition for millions of older Americans.” 

The citation concluded, “For his far-reach- 
ing accomplishments on behalf of each of us 
in America, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is proud indeed to bestow its highest 
honor upon Leonard Davis". 

Ladies and gentlemen, we felt strongly for 
Mr. Davis when those words were first ut- 
tered, and our whole-hearted admiration for 
him—which we share with all who know this 
great man—only increases with the passage 
of time. 
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It is a privilege to present our very good 
friend, Chairman of the Board of Counsellors 
of the Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Cen- 
ter, Mr. Leonard Davis. 


REMARKS OF LEONARD DAVIS 
A NEW ERA 


Dr. Topping, President Hubbard, Jim Bir- 
ren, ladies and gentlemen, and very, very 
distinguished guests. We are here today be- 
cause of two very remarkable social phenom- 
ena, both having to do with human aging. 

AARP-NRTA 

The first concerns older persons them- 
selves, This building stands today because 
the members of two great organizations, the 
American Association of Retired Persons and 
the National Retired Teachers Association, 
saw the need for just such a training and re- 
search facility. They were determined that 
it would rise as a living memorial to their 
founder, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, one of our 
nation’s most ardent and innovative pioneers 
in the field of creative aging. 

The second has to do with the brilliant and 
dedicated men and women who will staff the 
Center. Men and women who are still young 
but who have recognized aging as the last, 
great unexplored frontier in human experi- 
ence and have chosen to devote their time, 
their talents, their lives to opening up this 
frontier and realizing its fullest possibilities, 

Twenty-five years ago this building would 
not have existed because older people, be- 
ing pushed by great social upheaval into the 
backwaters of life, had not become aroused 
to the challenges this very upheaval pre- 
sented them. It would not have existed twen- 
ty-five years ago because at that time only 
a handful of the most perceptive and far- 
sighted scholars and scientists were deserting 
proven fields of study and forging their way 
into the new study of aging. 

A BRIDGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


But a lot can happen in twenty-five years 
and today we see proof of it. Here today 
the people are learning about aging from 
living it, and the people who are learning 
about aging through every avenue of sci- 
ence and research open to them have joined 
hands. They have built the bridge over which 
will flow—from both directions—the knowl- 
edge and experience that will enlighten and 
enrich generations to come. 

I know of no more fitting way to cele- 
brate this occasion than by setting in mo- 
tion the dialogue, the steady flow of com- 
munication between the partners in this 
great endeavor—between those growing old 
and those devoting their lives to the study 
of aging. 

Having been so long and so closely asso- 
ciated with the members of AARP and NRTA 
and having watched them attain leadership 
status among the elderly of the entire na- 
tion, I would like to try to set the stage 
for this dialogue to begin. 

First, to establish the tone, I would choose 
these words of Dr. Andrus, whose memory 
we honor here and whose greatest work was 
done before there were such things as geron- 
tology centers. Dr. Andrus said, and I would 
like to quote: “The opportunity to live a 
dignified, productive and satisfying life is 
within the reach of all of us. We must frank- 
ly realize the changes, not only in ourselves 
but in the social role we can play. We must 
minimize old activities that we can no long- 
er pursue successfully and adopt new ones 
that we can. We must graciously and progres- 
sively accept changes in the standards we 
place for our self-assessment. But most of 
all, we must face fearlessly the great prob- 
lems of life that is always with us from 
youth to age. What are the goals that bring 
value and purpose to our lives? And then we 
must convert these goals to action.” 
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AWAKENED OLDER GENERATION 


And now we come forward to those who 
honor her. Let me point out that when we 
started this project 4 years ago, the member- 
ship of AARP and NRTA at that time was 
2,000,000 members. By the time of the 
groundbreaking we had reached a total of 
3,000,000 members, and now as we hold these 
opening ceremonies our membership stands 
at 5,000,000 members. All of which proves the 
very thing that Dr. Andrus staunchly main- 
tained that this is an awakened older genera- 
tion, An older generation taking its own 
destiny back in its own hands. 

I ask you that will work at the Center to 
pause and consider that the subjects of your 
research and study will be the people who 
formed the 20th century. They were born 
with it. They matured with it, and now they 
grow old with it. Many of these people were 
born by lamplight with the help of a doctor 
who arrived by horse and buggy. But they 
have broken most of the ground rules of past 
generations and they have challenged most 
of the values, and their achievements are as 
diverse as harnassing atomic energy break- 
ing the genetic code of human life and land- 
ing man on the moon, 
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They have moved through the industrial 
age and the age of technology, making their 
contribution and watching everything about 
American life change in the process. Their 
knowledge and understanding are awesome. 
So what is the predominant message these 
people would like to convey to those who 
are committed to the study of aging. 

First, I think, they would like it under- 
stood that old age cannot be treated as a fact 
apart from life. People do not grow old in a 
vacuum, They were not born old, Nor are 
they, through the circumstance of age, cut 
off from all that formed them and which they 
formed, 

Actually a major barrier to the under- 
standing of old age is the tendency of so 
many people to talk about the elderly as if 
they had no prior history. As if they had 
come into existence old. But how far from 
true this is. People now old are the archi- 
tects of what is current. Deep sociological 
changes do not happen quickly enough to 
be offered to the people who seem to be mak- 
ing them happen. 

They had their inception quite a while ago 
with the old, thus it is the results, not of 
abstract historical process but of their own 
lives with which the aging have to cope. And 
60 we see that the traditional lament for 
the old man that the world has changed 
and passed him by is no longer valid. 

More than at any other time or place, 
America’s 20th century man has participated 
in his own history, To an unprecedented de- 
gree, he was not done to—he did. And the 
same creative richness that was capable of 
shaping an age is capable of shaping a new 
old age. And I think here we begin to see 
quite clearly the second overwhelmingly im- 
portant thing, that older people would like 
those who work in their behalf to under- 
stand, It is that they do not consider aging 
in itself to be a problem and most certainly 
they do not consider themselves to be prob- 
lem people. Not any more than the child, or 
the adolescent, or the young adult or the 
middle-aged person could be classified a 
problem because of the special characteristics 
of his stage of development, 

SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 


Certainly this does not mean that today’s 
older people are not realistically aware of the 
problems that they do face. Their drive to 
create the center for the study of aging at- 
tests to that a thousandfold. They know the 
problems are many and complex, But these 
are the peoples who are used to problems. 
Seeing solutions has been an integral part of 
their whole lives, Yet only a small part. Now 
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one of the most devastating things that can 
happen to them is to see everything about 
aging; the facts, the mysteries, the deep ques- 
tions, the changes, the processes and the ill- 
nesses—even the new options and opportu- 
nities all lumped together in one dismal cate- 
gory called “The Problem of Aging". They 
are not prepared to accept this, 

The people we are talking about are used 
to thinking of problems as opportunities and 
acting on them accordingly. They are un- 
daunted by the fact that many major ques- 
tions about aging remain unanswered. Just 
aS many questions about other phases of life 
remain to be unanswered. To them aging is 
just that. Another phase. A new aspect of life 
to be dealt with as they haye dealt in turn 
with all the other aspects, all other phases, 
And they enter retirement as they would em- 
bark on any other endeavor. It is a new field 
to conquer and we are determined to conquer 
it. 

And as they do, the center with its diversity 
of studies touching on all the areas of life 
will be a tremendous source of help and en- 
lightenment, The time is at hand to find a 
new and better way to live old age. That is 
what those growing old and those studying 
aging must do together, and we take the very 
first step here today. 


IMPOSSIBLE DREAM? 


You may feel that what I am saying is 
too optimistic. We look around us and see 
many older people whose lives are precarious 
and bleak. We constantly are confronted by 
the shameful statistics about the number of 
older people who live in poverty, who are ill 
and dependent and have no place to turn. 
Does this mean that what I have been de- 
scribing is an impossible dream? I don’t 
think so. 

These conditions represent not so much & 
picture of aging as much as a reflection of 
social failure which we, as a nation as a 
whole, must rectify. On the other hand, we 
know realistically, that even as we make 
progress that even under optimum conditions 
it will not be possible to rescue all the people 
from all of the dehabilitating effects of aging. 

However there is a crucially important fact 
to bear in mind, That is that even now with 
s0 much still to be done, people suffering 
these effects are just a small minority of the 
old people, The elderly, themselves, are acute- 
ly aware of all this, The good and the bad 
and given half a chance they prefer to con- 
centrate on the good. 

For instance, they know of the diseases 
that are associated especially with old age. 
But they do not consider these their special 
blight. They prefer to regard them as diseases 
like other diseases, like polio and tubercu- 
losis—and soon, we hope, cancer which will 
yield to the onslaught of modern medicine, 
Actually they are convinced, and they have 
the strong evidence of science on their side, 
that most older people can have a good and 
satisfying life. And therefore perhaps the 
greatest contribution of this generation of 
older people will be to conquer the fear of 
aging. Old age has been feared because, in a 
sense, it has been unknown. As it is made 
known, the great pleasures and achievements 
that are possible in this time of life will be- 
gin to emerge. 

THE NEW AGING 


So let’s conjecture for a moment what this 
new aging will be like. I believe that within 
a relatively short period we can make it the 
expected thing that retired men and women 
devote their major efforts to the major prob- 
lems that are facing them at that time of 
their life. 

Not long ago I read an article by James 
Michener in which he told of the Japanese 
tradition which entitles a man after the age 
of 60 to lie in his kimono and rest as a sym- 
bol of authority and wisdom. In the United 
States we deal more in action than in sym- 
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bols, and I think this generation of older 
Americans can be the one that makes it 
genuinely accepted that older people use 
their accumulated experience and wisdom, 
not to cultivate hobbies but for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

We will see more and more people enter- 
ing retirement with the explicit purpose of 
using leisure for something more constructive 
than most ordinary work, and as they do re- 
tirees may well become the real revolution- 
aries—or evolutionaries—dedicated to find- 
ing ways to improve life in the world as a 
whole. How to be humane, how to be in- 
volved, how to live at peace, how to solve 
the nation’s complex racial problems, how to 
get at the root causes of crime and violence, 
how to restore harmony between man and 
his environment, how to make government 
more responsive to the people, and how to 
start this revolution in individual lives in 
relationships people form with each other. 
These have proved to be elusive questions for 
people caught in the stresses and pressures 
of competitive living. So who is better qual- 
ified to search in depth for the answers than 
people who have graduated out of the com- 
petitive hassle, and people with a lifetime of 
experience behind them. They come forward 
with the mature insight to do great things. 
Insight that time alone can bestow. And freed 
from the pressing duties of middle years they 
are prepared at last into all the special levels 
of leadership that they alone can fill, 


OUR CONTRIBUTIONS 


And so the real challenge facing us at this 
moment is how all of us together can con- 
tribute to this new pattern of aging. You, in 
the biological and medical sciences, will find 
additional ways to enhance the body’s own 
miraculous ability to compensate for its 
gradual losses . . . so that strength and 
vitality will continue much later in life. You, 
in the social sciences, will discover what cir- 
cumstances and what social equations best 
free the aging capacity for service and par- 
ticipation. And we of AARP and NRTA will 
continue to do the very things that Dr. An- 
drus so vigorously advocated. 

We will work to destroy those stereotypes 
of aging that imprison people in narrow, 
frustrating roles. We will persist in our as- 
sault on chronological age, which is in no way 
ever a reliable measure of either reliability or 
capability. We will, in our work together, en- 
able this new image of aging to be strength- 
ened and to grow. 

As all of you know, during the year that 
the Center was being built, the White House 
Conference on Aging was held in Washington, 
D.C. The conferees at that time called for 
the immediate establishment of a National 
Institute of Gerontology, and for the en- 
couragement of other centers of learning to 
study human aging. Though iegislation was 
enacted in those areas by the Congress, I 
regret to note that unfortunately it has yet 
to be put into law due to the Presidential 
veto. However I take real pride in pointing 
out that we anticipated this mandate at the 
White House Conference by at least four 
years, 

Long before the White House Conference 
called for making Gerontology a separate en- 
tity within our National Institutes of Health, 
the University of Southern California and 
NRTA/AARP had joined to create a multi- 
disciplined Gerontology Center which would 
bring together specialists from every fleld 
from all over the world, to apply their exper- 
tise for enlarging the options and opportuni- 
ties of those growing old. 

Further, the Center would serve as a model 
to encourage other great Universities to de- 
velop gerontology programs until the poten- 
tials of aging can be fully realized. 

THE DAWNING OF A NEW ERA 


And now I think we will see a new era 
dawning. The private sector, the universities, 
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the federal government, all the people, all 
will be joining their efforts to seek the knowl- 
edge and understanding that will preserve 
the last fourth of human life from the limbo 
to which it might have been allowed to sink. 

We at last, as a nation, will have mar- 
shalled all our forces toward achieving that 
ultimately fruitful maturity that reaches its 
peak of leadership and creativity—not in the 
middle years—but toward the end of life 
itself. 

Therefore, this occasion for which we are 
gathered rates as one of genuine historical 
importance. It is a forerunner of great for- 
ward movement that is just taking shape. 
True, today started off just like any other 
day for 20,000,000 older Americans. Those 
still actively involved in our economic, so- 
cial or government life had appointments 
to keep, people to see and plans to set in 
motion. Others who are pioneering new life- 
styles of leisure and retirement approached 
a different kind of day, with different chal- 
lenges. 

To our shame, many others awoke, as of 
course did many younger people—as well— 
to a lonely, unremitting struggle with pov- 
erty or illness. But over 5,000,000, or over 
14th of all older Americans awoke this morn- 
ing knowing that this was a special day and 
they had a part in making it so. Today the 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center 
would open its doors at the University of 
Southern California. A day when a new 
dedication to explore the opportunities of 
aging would be affirmed, When a new prob- 
ing of the heart of man’s full maturity 
would be launched. A day rich in hope and 
promise with our own pioneering genera- 
tion and for countless generations to follow. 


AN INTIMATE FAMILY 


And if I may take just one minute now in 
a very sentimental moment, I should like to 
recognize the intimate farhily that practi- 
cally lived together, and certainly worked 
together during the last twelve years of Dr, 
Andrus’ life—which I am sure. were the 
most productive and. the most important 
period of her life. First there was Ruth Lana, 
our Honorary President, who certainly was 
Dr. Andrus’ right hand in everything that 
Dr. Andrus ever did. Then there was Ruth's 
daughter, Laura Warren, who was there for 
anything and everything that Dr. Andrus 
ever needed. And of course there was Doro- 
thy Crippen who was her most faithful and 
devoted assistant. And on the east coast 
there were what Dr. Andrus referred laugh- 
ingly as “The Three Musketeers” and their 
wives who devoted their entire lives to what 
was then this new cause to better the lives 
of older people....Tom Zetkov who is 
here with us and his wife, Olga, who unfor- 
tunately is not able to be with us today... 
Leonard Fioco, who recently passed away 
prematurely, but is with us in thought al- 
ways, and of course his wife, Doris, who is 
with us today ... and of course myself and 
my wife, Sophie. 

We were fortunate to be in a group that 
were allowed to share her efforts, her joys, 
her hopes, her plans and dreams, and each 
of us carries with us a piece of Dr. Andrus 
within us and I know that everyone of us 
feel that we and our lives are a lot fuller 
for having shared this experience. 

We were given a mission and I feel certain 
that were Dr. Andrus able to communicate 
today with us, she would be very proud of 
the way we have continued her work in 
both associations, And she would be equally 
proud of the great memorial we have built 
in her memory. It reflects her dignity in 
physical form and, more important, it re- 
fiects her purpose in the work that will be 
done here. 

It has been a happy family and important 
as this day is for everyone of us here, it has 
a very special meaning for those of us who 
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were fortunate to be part of her very spe- 
cial family. 
Thank you very much. 


NEED FOR ELIMINATION OF WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE TRADE DEDUC- 
TION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Western 
Hemisphere Trade deduction reduces a 
qualifying corporation’s statutory tax 
liability rate from 48 to 34 percent, with- 
out economic or equity justifications. 
This tax provision has also benefited tax- 
payers whom the Congress never in- 
tended to benefit. When the Western 
Hemisphere Trade deduction—WHTC— 
was incorporated into the law in 1942, its 
original intent was to exempt American 
corporations actively doing business out- 
side of the United States, but in the 
Western Hemisphere, from the World 
War II surtax. 

In examining the original debates on 
this provision, it appears that the ra- 
tionale for the original legislation in 1942 
was that several American corporations, 
engaged in actual business operations in 
Latin America, actively lobbied for the 
provision—Patino mines in Bolivia, a 
telephone company in Argentina, and a 
railway company in Central America 
claimed that the surtax was unfair. The 
Patino mines thought the war surtax was 
unfair and that the U.S. tax was too high 
a price to pay for a U.S. charter— 
threatening to charter elsewhere if an 
exemption was not granted. Also on the 
committee record was a letter from ITT 
operating in Argentina urging the ex- 
emption. Senator George, then chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, said: 

That the tax laws of other countries did 
not levy taxes on the foreign based branches 
of domestic corporations and that to alleviate 
the inequity somewhat, and to encourage our 
American corporations in doing business in 
the western Hemisphere, we have provided 
the WHTC. 


But what began as a so-called life 
saver provision for several specific U.S. 
corporations soon became a “free-for- 
all.” The vague language of the provision 
soon allowed domestic exporters to uti- 
lize the benefits, and through a series of 
legal and accounting gymnastics, they 
created domestic subsidiaries to qualify 
as WHTC’s. To qualify, all a corporation 
must do is: 

First. Be a domestic corporation. 

Second. Conduct all of its business in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Third. Receive 95 percent of its income 
from sources outside of the United States. 

After World War II the provision was 
greatly expanded by judicial interpreta- 
tion so that exporters, with no invest- 
ment outside of the United States—or 
subsidiaries that are designed to benefit 
from the  provision—could become 
WHTC, for tax reduction purposes. 

The following is an example of how the 
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WHTC deduction is computed for a cor- 
poration with $100,000 net income. 

First, $100,000 net income (normally 
fully taxable) times 14 percent divided 
by 48 percent equals $29,167. 

Second, $100,000 net income minus 
$29,167 deduction (WHTC) equals $70,- 
833 for taxable income. 

Third, 48 percent of $70,833 equals 
$34,000 Federal tax payable. 

Fourth, $70,833 taxable income minus 
$34,000 approximate Federal corporate 
tax paid equals $36,833 plus $29,167 
equals $66,000 income after tax. 

The Western Hemisphere trade de- 
duction saved this corporation about 
$14,000. 

The same example is taken without 
the WHTC deduction for a corporation 
with a net income of $100,000: 

First, 48 percent of $100,000 net income 
equals $48,000 Federal tax. 

Second, $48,000 Federal tax payable. 

Third, $52,000 Income after tax. 
LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 

SPHERE TRADE CORPORATION ILLUSTRATES ITS 

LACK OF ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION 


In 1942 the World War II excess profi- 
its tax was adopted by the Congress, and 
an exemption from that tax was granted 
to domestic corporations that derived 95 
percent of their income from sources out- 
side of the United States. This provision 
was introduced as a floor amendment in 
the House and passed without debate. 
The rationale for this special treatment 
was that the excess profits tax related 
to fiscal problems of the American do- 
mestic economy and was designed to 
combat the rapid increase in domestic 
income brought about because of defense 
spending. For the very few corporations— 
mentioned earlier—whose business activ- 
ity was elsewhere in the world, primarily 
in Latin America, proponents urged that 
they should not be affected by this tax. 

But looking later and deeper into the 
records it becomes somewhat clearer how 
this provision actually made it into the 
law. The following is a committee col- 
loquy which took place in 1955 between 
Senator Douglas and Prof. Roy Blough, 
who was the Treasury economic expert 
on taxes in 1942 when the provision was 
adopted into law: 

Senator DoucLas. But there is a special ex- 
ception made in the case of Latin America 
and there is exception, as I understand it, 
made in the deferral of taxes on reinvested 
earnings of foreign incorporated subsidiaries 
of American concerns, am I correct? 

Mr. BioucnH. That is correct. 

Senator Dovctas. My inquiry is, was it wise 
to get started down this road in the first 
place? 

Mr. Biouer. Well, I was in the Treasury at 
the time the 14 percentage points was first 
put in, and my recollection is that there were 
& very few specific corporations which had 
particular financial problems, and which were 
represented by some pretty influential peo- 
ple, and Congress—— 

Senator Dovcetas. This is not an economic 
argument. It may be a political argument, 
but it is not an economic argument. We are 
trying to be economists and statesmen, and 
not politicians you see. 

Mr. BLoucH. Yes indeed, and to conclude 
my point, and it seems to me that the con- 
siderations which dictated that action, were 
different from the ones you have in mind. 
Now, the matter has been rationalized since 
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then into something different, but if my 
memory serves me correctly, that was the 
actual basis for it in the first place# 


The Treasury Department was not 
happy about the resulting preferential 
treatment and proposed as a solution 
that the Latin American corporations in- 
volved be exempt from the war surtax. 
The State Department opposed prefer- 
ential treatment for American branches 
since it thought foreign incorporation to 
be a desirable solution. As a result of 
conflicting pressures within the admin- 
istration the Treasury took no active po- 
sition. Unfortunately, this was the cli- 
mate in which the Western Hemisphere 
trade deduction came into law. And as 
Stanley Surrey, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, said of the WHTC 
in the Columbia Law Review in June, 
1956: 

Clearly the isolated and atypical problems 
which were presented in 1942 did not justify 
the broad rate reduction contained in the 
WHTC. One is struck with the paucity of 
Congressional consideration and discussion 
of these issues in 1940 and 1942. One senses 
the pressure exerted by a few important or 
persistent taxpayers and ‘ad hoc’ resolutions 
of their problems. Yet the principles and 
rationalizations poured into these provisions 
after their adoption, are in marked contrast 
to their origins. 

EXPORTERS JUMP ON THE BAND-WAGON 


The most dramatic revenue losses to 
the Treasury as a result of the Western 
Hemisphere trade provision have been in 
an area that was entirely unforseen when 
the provision was enacted into law by 
the Congress. Again, speaking in the Co- 
lumbia Law Review of 1956, Stanley Sur- 
rey said: 

The draftsmen of the measure haying in 
mind the corporations actively operating in 
Latin America which had succeeded in ob- 
taining from Congress the lower tax rate, and 
lackîng the sufficient tax knowledge about 
the general tax background respecting for- 
eign income, simply used the pattern of prior 
provisions referring to income from “sources 
without the U.S.” They believed that this 
language, together with a requirement that 
the income be derived from the “active con- 


duct of trade or business,” would properly 
delineate the situations involved. Subsequent 
developments proved that they were sadly 
misinformed. 


Today the Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corp. is largely a feature of export 
trade and not of domestic manufactur- 
ing activities with heavy export sales. 

Many corporations will break off part 
of their operations and create a Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corp. to receive 
the lower tax rate. Most exporters readily 
altered their normal business operations 
to fit these new tax-dictated patterns. 

Nearly all of the exporters who oper- 
ated under the provision recognized that 
their new business operations were arti- 
ficially tailored to the tax rules. Tax 
counsels carefully scrutinized all business 
accounts and transactions to insure that 
WHTC status was not lost. Once these 
tax counsels make the necessary ar- 
rangements, the exporters can readily 
enjoy tax windfalls which an uninter- 
ested Treasury, an uncritical Congress, 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report 84th Congress ist. 624 (1955). 
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and hurried draftsmen handed them in 
1942. 
LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION 


The continuance of this provision be- 
yond its World War II setting was an 
accident of tax history—and an unneces- 
sary one. 

The only possible benefits resulting 
from this provision might be a slight in- 
crease in our export trade. But it might 
also be noted that this export benefit is 
more than offset by import inducements 
which are also provided by this provi- 
sion. With other direct tax inducements 
to export, it seems needless and senseless 
to maintain this substantial revenue 
loss, expected to cost $190 million in 1973. 
This tragic “tax mistake” by the Con- 
gress and the Treasury has cost American 
taxpayers over $10 billion since 1942. 

On Friday, June 22, I introduced a 
comprehensive trade bill, H.R. 8943, de- 
signed to provide a wider range of debate 
and alternatives during the Ways and 
Means Committee’s current executive 
session consideration of H.R. 6767, the 
administration-backed Trade Reform Act 
of 1973. Included in the tax provisions 
of my trade proposal is a section pro- 
viding for the long-overdue repeal of the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corp. deduc- 
tion. 

It is my hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee, during the present trade re- 
form hearings, will accept this amend- 
ment and eliminate this “wart” from 
the tax code. 


SOVIET RESTRICTIONS ON 
JEWISH EMIGRATION 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: On June 21 
I received a letter which I feel might be 
considered in evaluating the assurances 
given June 19, by General Secretary 
Brezhnev to congressional leaders in re- 
gard to restrictions on the emigration of 
Soviet Jews to Israel. Dr. Edward A. 
Stern, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, has 
called to my attention the plight of 
seven Soviet Jewish scientists who since 
June 10, have been on a hunger strike in 
Moscow to protest their being refused 
permission to leave the country. Attached 
to Professor Stern’s letter is a plea dic- 
tated by Soviet scientist, Dr. Mark Azbel, 
which outlines the restrictions and har- 
assment he and his colleagues have 
encountered. 

In General Secretary Brezhnev’s ap- 
pearance June 19, he was quoted to the 
effect that 95 percent of Soviet Jews are 
free to emigrate and the cases of some 
blocked on security grounds can be recon- 
sidered. He went on to urge that, “mu- 
tually advantageous prospects of a multi- 
billion dollar Soviet trade should not be 
bedeviled by the past.” Based on those 
assurances, the General Secretary has 
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asked that United States-Soviet trade re- 
lations be freed from restrictions, such 
as the amendment introduced by Senator 
Jackson, which would make the granting 
of credit and “‘most-favored-nation” tar- 
iff treatment to the Soviet Union con- 
tingent on a guarantee of free emigration 
of Soviet Jews. 

While I find it encouraging that Mr. 
Brezhnev chose to confront this question 
in a spirit of accommodation. I do not 
believe we should allow his persuasive 
presence or our unquestionable interests 
in detente to deter critical examination 
of the basis on which he has made his 
assurances. 

To contribute to the ongoing discus- 
sion of whether or not restrictions to 
Soviet-American trade should be imposed 
or withdrawn based on the emigration 
question, I am inserting Professor Stern’s 
letter and accompanying enclosure in the 
RECORD, 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., June 15, 1973. 
Hon, FLOYD Hicks, 
House of Representatives, 
Legislative Building, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Sm: I am writing this letter to request 
your support for the seven Soviet Jewish Sci- 
entists who started a hunger strike in Mos- 
cow on June 10. The State of Washington 
has a unique and special interest in this situ- 
ation because the University of Washing- 
ton became one of the first and the best 
lines of their communication to the outside 
world, 

In the course of exploring the possibility 
of inviting Prof. Mark Ya, Azbel to visit our 
physics department for an extended time, as 
approved by our department, and with the 
full support of the College, I telephoned 
Azbel in Moscow on Friday June 8. He told 
me that the realization of his visit was not 
up to him, but to me and other concerned 
scientists, and asked if I would be willing to 
copy a letter that he would dictate over the 
phone. He requested that this letter get the 
fullest publicity, both in the scientific and 
general communities, as only through such 
publicity and support that it may engender 
could he hope to be allowed to leave the So- 
viet Union. He had applied for emigration to 
Israel and heard on May 21, that his applica- 
tion was denied, this in spite of the fact that 
his 12 year old son is already in Israel and 
in spite of the fact that he has never been 
involved in any classified research. He is be- 
ing refused simply because he is a professor! 

Enclosed please find a copy of his letter as 
dictated to me without any grammatical cor- 
rections, I believe that you will agree that 
it is a very touching and powerful letter. 

As per his request, I called him a second 
time today and received the attached state- 
ment from seven Soviet Jewish Scientists in- 
cluding Azbel who have started a hunger 
strike in protest of their treatment. As you 
can well imagine, this is a very serious step 
on their part and their lives are now en- 
dangered. 

I clearly do not feel qualified to suggest 
how you could most effectively support these 
seven Soviet scientists and what they rep- 
resent, but I earnestly plead for your ef- 
fective support. A unique opportunity exists 
with the coincidence of Brezhney's visit. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. STERN, 
Professor of Physics. 
Jone 8, 1973. 
To the Scientists of the World: 

I address to you my colleagues, Bardeen 
and Schrieffer, Dyson and Ziman, Peierls and 
Fawcett, Kittel, Dresselhauss, Mattis, Pip- 
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pard and Chambers. I address to all the 
scientists who are not indifferent to the fate 
of their friends in science. I address to all 
the scientists who are human beings and not 
the two hand computers. 

For 20 years I was engaged in science in 
the Soviet Union. I want to live the rest of 
my life in Israel. My 12-year old son is al- 
ready there. He got his permission on March 
27, and yet I am not allowed to leave the 
USSR. I am not accused, as many others are, 
of being involved in the secret activities, pos- 
sibly because of the topics of about 100 of 
my papers which were published in the 
Scientific magazines all over the world and 
which were submitted to these magazines 
from the well-known institute. I happen to 
be guilty just in being the doctor of science 
who must not be useful anywhere outside 
the USSR, and I am condemned to be sepa- 
rated from my son and to be forcibly de- 
tained in the USSR. 

I do not know who passed this sentence on 
me. I do not know for how long it will act. 
I cannot even appeal against it. I have not 
got any written sentence. It was told to me 
only orally and only by the irresponsible 
visa official, the only secret court of our time 
who announces the most essential judgement 
in the life of the Jew who wants to live in 
Israel—without any law, any lawyers, any 
defenders, any publicity and even without 
any written sentence. Will the world accept 
such a bible of inquisition customs, such 
absence of any control, such arbitrariness? 
Are the scientists and their societies so weak 
as to allow the scientific degree to become 
the stamp of state property? Will the law- 
yers and their international organizations 
be silent? I cannot be silent. I appeal! Scien- 
tists over the world help me! I can never get 
rid of my doctor's thesis. Does it mean I shall 
never see my son in Israel? 

MARK AZBEL, 
Professor, Doctor of Science. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON PROF. MARK 
Ya AZBEL. BORN 1932 in SovieT UNION 
Up till the time he declared his intention 

to emigrate to Israel in the fall of 1972, he 
was a Professor and head of the Depart. of 
Electron Theory of Metals at the Landau 
Institute of Theoretical Physics in Moscow, 
the most prestigious institute in the Soviet 
Union. After applying to emigrate, he lost 
all his positions and is now receiving no 
salary. He is not allowed to publish in Soviet 
scientific journals but can publish in West- 
ern scientific Journals subject to the relia- 
bility of the mails, which in his case is not 
reliable. Many scientists in the Soviet Union 
have been prohibited by their institutes to 
further cite his scientific work. A recent book 
of his own “The Electron Theory of Metals” 
is now being withdrawn from various libra- 
ries. 

His 12-year-old son was allowed to emigrate 
to Israel, being notified on Mar. 27. The 
Soviet regulations are that a person has 
three weeks to emigrate after notification or 
else forfeit his right to leave. Only after 
almost two months past his son’s leaving 
was Prof. Azbel and his wife notified on May 
21 that their application to emigrate was 
denied. 

Professor Azbel, in desperation, started on 
June 10, a hunger strike with six other So- 
viet Jewish scientists, in protest of the denial 
of their right to emigrate. 

EDWARD A. STERN. 


STATEMENT OF SEVEN Soviet JEWISH 
SCIENTISTS 

Seven Jewish Scientists including Pro- 
fessor Mark Azbel began a hunger strike of 
an indefinite period on June 10. The follow- 
ing is their statement as dictated over the 
telephone from Moscow June 11: 

For sometime past, officials of the Soviet 
Ministry of the Interior have established a 
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practice of frankly explaining to scientists 
and specialists trying to leave for Israel that 
the reason for their detainment in the USSR 
is their professional qualifications. Pretense 
about secrecy is more and more often shed 
nowadays and motives of state interests and 
one’s value as a specialist prevails. Thus, 
simultaneously with the suspension of the 
use of the education tax, it becomes all the 
more apparent that we are enslaved without 
the right of redemption. As most of the spe- 
cialists lose their jobs when they apply for 
an exit visa, the state interest involved in 
our detainment is simply the right of the 
state to dispose of our fate at will. The fact 
that one of our colleagues Yevgeny Levich 
has been recently drafted arbitrarily as a 
soldier shows that the scope of our possible 
usefulness to the state is quite unlimited. 
For all we know this new kind of serfdom 
may be sanctified silently by many political 
leaders of the world. Relying, therefore, 
mostly upon ourselves, we intend to prove 
that we belong to nobody but ourselves. Be- 
ing considered state property, we prefer, as 
a matter of principle and provided all other 
ways are exhausted, to destroy this property 
rather than recognize that anybody is en- 
titled to our souls and bodies. As a first step 
we declare beginning the 10th of June a 
hunger strike of many days in protest against 
the principle of property in human beings as 
manifest in our forciful detainment in the 
USSR. The place of the hunger strike is in 
Moscow. 
Prof. Mark AZBEL, 
Physicist. 
Dr. VICTOR BRAILOVSKY, 
Cybernetist, 
Prof. MOSES GHITERMAN, 
Physicist. 
Master of Science ANATOLY LIBDOBER, 
Mathematician. 
Dr. ALEXANDER LUNTZ, 
Mathematician. 
Dr. VLADIMER ROGINSKY, 
Physicist. 
Prof. ALEXANDER VORONEL, 
Physicist. 


MISS NELLORA REEDER CELE- 
BRATES 50TH ANNIVERSARY AS 
TEACHER 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the fine work that Miss Nellora Reeder 
has done as a teacher for the last 50 
years in Port Washington, L.I. She has 
been honored as one of the five “Out- 
standing Elementary Teachers in Amer- 
ica for 1973.” About 150 former pupils 
and friends gathered at the Vincent 
Smith School in Port Washington to 
honor Miss Reeder. They traveled from 
as far as Florida and Illinois. I was 
delighted to have Miss Reeder visit me 
in Washington last week. She is an ex- 
tremely competent teacher, a very 
charming guest, and a wonderful ex- 
ample for all Americans of what a dedi- 
cated teacher can do to improve the lives 
and education of thousands of children. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following article from 
the New York Times, June 9, which 
chronicles only some of Miss Reeder’s 
accomplishments. 
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FETE Is SCHEDULED For LONG ISLAND TEACHER, 
A RECEPTION TODAY TO Mark Her 50 Years 
OF SERVICE 

(By George Vecsey) 

Port WASHINGTON, L.I., June 9—When 
friends realized that Nellora Reeder was 
teaching her 50th year here, they offered to 
throw her a party at one of the nearby yacht 
clubs. 

But the 73-year-old first-grade teacher had 
another idea. 

“i don’t smoke and I don't drink and I 
don't dance too well,” she said. “Besides, the 
music they play is so loud, you can't hear 
your friends talk. What I'd really like is ¢ 
receptior at the school, where I can visit 
with all the people I taught.” 

Therefore, the many friends of Nellora 
Reeder will gather tomorrow aternoon in the 
home-like atmosphere of the tiny and private 
Vincent Smith School, to honor the direct 
little woman who taught them good values 
and good reading, 

The friends will also honor Miss Reeder 
for being named yesterday as one of the five 
“Outstanding Elementary Teachers in Amer- 
ica for 1973” by an enterprise in Montgomery, 
Ala., that publishes seven listings of “out- 
standing Americans” in various fields. 

TROPHY AWARDED 

The company, Outstanding American Pub- 
lishers, had previously included Miss Reeder 
among 6,000 teachers for this year. The 
Smitk School will receive a prize of $500 
and Miss Reeder will receive a trophy, ac- 
cording to the company. 

The world has changed vastly since Miss 
Reeder and Adelaide V., Smith, the founder 
of the school, first came here in 1923. Long 
Island was then a series of small villages and 
farmlands, and the Gold Coast of Nassau 
County was a playground for the favored 
people. 

“We were never a part of the Roaring 
Twenties,” Miss Reeder said in a recent inter- 
view, smiling slightly at the idea. “Oh, some- 
body might invite us to dinner and we would 
watch the sun set over the water. But we 
were trying to keep the school going. We had 
no time for social life.” 

Instead, Miss Reeder concentrated on 
teaching first-graders to read, using the 
phonetics system she had learned as a child 
in Florida. 

“I used to edit all the textbooks for Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston and I never saw a 
method of teaching as good as Miss Reeder'’s,” 
said the school’s headmaster, Dr. Milton 
Hopkins, who serves without salary here. 
“All the public schools keep experimenting, 
but Miss Reeder’s children never have a 
reading problem.” 

Miss Reeder says that children wanted to 
learn more and were better behaved in past 
years. And Miss Reeder, whose apartment is 
only a few feet from her classroom, laments 
that teachers have more pressure to rush 
home after school or take second jobs these 
days. 

CHANGE IN STUDENTS 

Once the student body was mostly Gold 
Coast—the Luckenbachs and Paleys and 
Guggenheims. She also taught all four chil- 
dren of the poet Robert Morley. Today many 
families from newer communities on the 
North Shore pay the $1,350 for a year of small 
classes and individualized instruction. 

The students remember Miss Reeder. This 
week she has received letters of praise from 
California, Scotland, a doctor on an aircraft 
carrier, lawyers, ministers, writers, teachers 
and businessmen, and the parents who send 
the next generation to learn their reading 
from Miss Reeder. 

Most of her friends already know Miss 
Reeder’s personal history: orphaned in Ar- 
kansas, raised in Florida by grandparents, 
taught in Florida and California, and then 
met Miss Smith, a dynamic woman who had 
taught Pearl Buck at Miss Jewel's Boarding 
School in Shanghai. 
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Miss Smith was running a small school in 
northern California when her patrons, the 
Gilbert Elliotts, moved to New York. How- 
ever, they persuaded Miss Smith, Miss Reeder 
and Elizabeth Davies to form a school on this 
peninsula jutting into Long Island Sound. 

“We had plans drawn up for a big school 
building,” Miss Reeder said. “Then one day 
we got a call from Mr. Eliott on Wall Street, 
saying to cancel our plans. That was in 1929, 
you see." 

The school struggled through the nineteen- 
thirties as the three women often worked 
without pay. Miss Davies died in her apart- 
ment in 1947; Miss Smith retired in 1961 and 
died in her apartment in 1971 at the age of 
88. And Miss Reeder served as bursar, head 
of the lower school and director of the sum- 
mer camp. She also served for 30 years as 
superintendent of a Friends Sunday school 
in Manhasset. 

Now she hopes to write a book about Miss 
Smith and teach for at least another year. 

“It seems we spend more time teaching 
right from wrong today,” she said. “In some 
ways, I worry about the loss of spiritual 
values. But in other ways, I see good signs, I 
like the young college people today, the 
natural ones. They want to go back to a more 
simple life. It reminds me of something Miss 
Buck said before her death, that the rural 
life in Vermont might be some kind of 
salvation. 


INFLATION 
HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I introduced into this Record the first 
editorial comment I had seen that infla- 
tion was a persistent, worldwide problem 
which could not be solved quickly no mat- 
ter how vigorously this country moves. 

Today, in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
columnist Sylvia Porter, says about the 
same thing. She is pretty straightfor- 
ward in her statement that anyone who 
Says price stability is within reach is “al- 
most criminally impossible.” Her col- 
umn follows: 

Don’r EXPECT SUDDEN HALT OF INFLATION 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The very best you can expect from the 
freeze of “Phase 314,” and even the strictest 
controls in Phase IV, is a slowing of the an- 
nual rate of rise in your cost of living from 
today’s 9-percent rate to a year-end rate of 
41, to 5 percent. 

That is the most you can expect—and you 
have nothing to gain from hiding from this 
bleak outlook. For any official in Washing- 
ton or in private industry to try to argue 
that the President's goal of 214 to 3 percent 
by year-end is still reasonable is dishonest. 

For any informed source to tell you that 
price stability is within reach at any time in 
the foreseeable future is almost criminally 
irresponsible. 

The fact is that the price freeze of June 
1973 has come very !ate—too late and after 
too much open discussion to have any shock 
value and thus any real impact on the very 
deep inflation psychology which pervades the 
nation now. Mid-June 1973 is far from mid- 
August 1971. All the freeze does is buy time 
for the Nixon administration to put the 
control machinery of Phase IV into working 
order, By itself the freeze can solve no prob- 
lems and it may create a few more sticky 
ones, 

Here are the fundamentals you must face: 

Inflation is raging throughout the United 
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States and throughout the industrialized 
world. It is much worse in other industrial- 
ized lands than it is in this nation. This is 
a dominant characteristic of economic life in 
the second half of the 20th century. We sim- 
ply have not learned how to handle it. As 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Arthur F. 
Burns said in Paris recently, governments 
usually tackle recessions “with speed and 
vigor” but show “a reluctance to act with 
similar decisiveness” to curb economic 
booms—and thus, all of us have developed a 
disconcerting bias toward inflation. 

A price freeze couldn't possibly be more 
than a short stop-gap measure in an eco- 
nomy as diverse as ours. 

The inflation which is eroding the buying 
power of the dollar now is of the demand- 
pull type—meaning that excess demand is 
pulling up prices. This is in contrast to the 
inflation which was eroding the dollar when 
the first freeze was announced in 1971. That 
was of the cost-push type—meaning surging 
costs of labor and other items were pushing 
up prices, Controls could and did help mod- 
erate that type of inflation. 

The only methods that will curb a de- 
mand-pull inflation are stiff monetary and 
fiscal policies. One fiscal weapon that would 
work would be tax raises that would lower 
demand by reducing spendable incomes. One 
monetary weapon that would work would be 
curbs on installment credit that would lower 
demand by reducing borrowing to buy. Both 
weapons were considered by the Nixon ad- 
ministration and both were rejected—leav- 
ing a package many critics feel is not only 
too late but also too little to be effective. 

Our economy cannot keep spiraling up- 
ward at this pace, and it is already clearly 
heading toward a slowdown or a recession. 
But right now, the business boom is at the 
stage where demands for credit will be bal- 
looning on all sides. Only the Federal Res- 
erve is battling this inflationary force by 
tightening credit policy. 

A tightened credit policy means higher in- 
terest rates—and if you must borrow money, 
higher interest rates translate into higher 
costs of doing business or higher costs of 
living. 

Of course, inflation could be stopped by 
an economic slump so severe that it sent un- 
employment soaring and bankruptcies sky- 
rocketing. That would slash demand and 
hold down wage increases. But it would be so 
criminal a “cure” as to be unthinkable, 

It is against this background that you 
must weigh the private admissions of ad- 
ministration officials that they are discour- 
aged, that they don’t know how to cope with 
the inflation problem, that they have little 
hope their efforts will be successful and that, 
at the very best, progress toward a more 
tolerable annual rate of rise in living costs 
will be slow. 

It is against this background that you 
must look for the controls which will be in- 
troduced in Phase IV and that will remain a 
part of our economy for a much longer time 
than the Nixon administration is now pre- 
pared to acknowledge. 

It is against this background that you 
must learn on your own how to handle your 
family finances so that you get the maxi- 
mum mileage out of a steadily shrinking 
dollar. 


SHOULD ALL CARS IN ALL TOWNS 
GET 8 MILES TO THE GALLON 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the clean air laws raise the immediate is- 
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sue as to how far should we go with auto 
emissions. And the folks back home are 
asking why new cars cost more to build. 
Do we need the same rules for a country 
town as a metropolitan city? Must all 
cars be cut down to an 8 miles to a gal- 
lon schedule? Today the country is fac- 
ing a gasoline shortage and looking for 
ways to have gasoline go further—not 
less mileage. I just read an interesting 
background article by Burt Schorr of the 
Wall Street Journal. You will be inter- 
ested in his comments in the issue of 
May 18, 1973, and the analysis by the 
Wall Street Journal’s Burt Schorr. 

How Bapty Do You WANT CLEAN AIR? 

Sooner than they realize, Americans may 
have to choose between the automobiles they 
love and the clean air they say they want. 

The necessity for choice may not be ob- 
vious yet. Every 10 days Detroit announces 
that yet another new car sales record has 
been smashed. And the recent decision by 
the government to give automakers a one- 
year reprieve from tough 1975-model air pol- 
lution standards was a victory of sorts for 
the internal combustion engine. 

Just the same, the 1970 Clean Air Act is be- 
ginning to pose fundamental questions about 
the nation’s economic and psychological de- 
pendence on the automobile. As the principal 
author of that law, Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, 
(D., Me.), declared recently: ““America—the 
most advanced and dependent automotive 
society in the world—has now reached a time 
of testing with the automobile.” 

In essence, the act sets strict air pollution 
standards for metropolitan areas as a whole, 
and urban planners already are finding that 
the only way to meet them will be to drasti- 
cally limit the number of cars on the streets. 

The law’s potential impact is most starkly 
evident in the smog-ridden, traffic-clogged 
Los Angeles basin. The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency has tentatively concluded 
that the only way to clean up in the air in 
the basin may be a gasoline rationing system 
aimed at lowering consumption by as much 
as 82%. Even if, as now seems possible, this 
Draconian measure is modified in practice, 
the law seems certain to compel that area to 
reexamine its historic dependence on the 
automobile. 

Meanwhile, in Denver, Washington, Seattle, 
Houston, New York and other pollution- 
plagued metropolitan areas, state and local 
Officials are contemplating previously un- 
thinkable steps. These restrictions include 
limits on downtown driving, public transit as 
an alternative to the private auto and local 
auto emission inspection programs. 

Nor does the potential scope of the law end 
there. It also has a potential for limiting 
real estate developments that would generate 
unacceptable amounts of traffic. 

States already are obligated by the law to 
halt further concentration of factories, power 
plants or other stationary emission sources 
where air pollution is at, or close to, un- 
healthy levels. (The efficacy of pollution con- 
trol devices, of course, would be a considera- 
tion in any state decision.) 

“COMPLEX SOURCE” IMPLICATIONS 

Now the EPA has coined a term with still 
greater implications for an automotive so- 
ciety—the “complex source.” It refers to 
sports stadiums, shopping centers, parking 
garages, highway intersections, or any other 
manmade structures whose use would gen- 
erate unacceptably high accumulations of 
auto emissions. 

The EPA is proposing that the states, or 
local agencies they designate, review con- 
struction plans for such projects, and sub- 
ject them to public comment. To name a 
project acceptable, it might only require a 
relatively easy design change such as expand- 
ing entrance and exit ramps for freerer traf- 
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fic flows, EPA lawyers say. But if the project 
simply were too large for adjacent streets to 
handle the traffic anticipated, for example, 
construction could be blocked until plans 
were scaled down. 

Did Congress, which has been dealing gin- 
gerly with federal-state land use control pro- 
posals for two years without solid results thus 
far, really want all of this to happen? 

Definitely not, believes one EPA official who 
deals regularly with lawmakers. He’s con- 
vinced that "half the people on the Hill didn’t 
have the foggiest notion of what they were 
voting for" back in 1970. 

Actually, though, it can be argued that 
the politicians—if not the general public— 
had a pretty good idea of what they were 
getting into, Even though the act's reference 
to restraints on the automobile was buried 
in a line of Section 110, explanations of what 
it all meant weren't lacking. 

The line itself required that state clean air 
plans comply with federal standards by means 
“including but not limited to land-use and 
transportation controls.” Spelling this out, 
the committee report on the original Senate 
bill, which was passed without opposition, 
stated that “as much as 75% of the traffic 
may have to be restricted in certain large 
metropolitan areas” during the 1975-85 dec- 
ade when low-emission vehicles generally 
will be replacing uncontrolled and partially 
controlled older models. 

For a nation addicted to rolling through 
life on rubber tires, that’s withdrawal on an 
awesome scale. Even Mr. Ruckelshaus, who 
was the man in charge of making it happen 
until he assumed temporary command of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, sees few 
signs of public acceptance thus far. 

“The public is very ambivalent,” he says. 
“They want clean air tomorrow and they 
don’t see why they can’t have it. Yet they 
don't realize that the change of life-style re- 
quired may be a change in their own life- 
style.” 

In Los Angeles, which Mr. Ruckelshaus 
calls the “worst possible place” to try to 
break the driving habit, public reaction to 
the talk of gasoline rationing has been one 
of shock, outrage and dire predictions of eco- 
nomic depression. Partly as a result, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus has suggested that the law be 
amended to allow EPA more flexibility to 
deal with Southern California’s unique topo- 
graphical and climatic problems, Indeed, 
Congress eventually may well exempt Los 
Angeles from some of the strictest provisions 
of the law. 

Even so, Los Angeles is taking a hard look 
at ways to do without the automobile or, at 
least, to control its effects. These range from 
a big expansion of the local bus system to ul- 
tra-strict automobile inspections. And de- 
spite some holdout states, similar alterna- 
tives are being debated in much of the rest 
of the nation. 

SOME TARGETS 

New York City, for example, is aiming at 
a 78% reduction in carbon monoxide levels 
and a 67% cut in hydrocarbons to bring its 
air in compliance with federal air quality 
standards. To achieve this, it plans restraints 
on taxi cruising, reductions of parking space, 
new bridge tolls and limitations on truck de- 
liveries. All metropolitan area vehicles also 
will be subjected to regular emissions in- 
spection and maintenance. 

For the Virginia suburban counties across 
the Potomac from Washington, the targets 
are 55% less carbon monoxide and 60% less 
hydrocarbons by 1977. State officials plan to 
impose a $2 a day parking surcharge in high 
density employment centers, arrange the 
purchase of 1,300 additional transit buses to 
serve the area and create a carpool informa- 
tion system with preferential parking for 
shared cars. 

The Texas State Air Pollution Control 
Board already is considering legal action to 
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block such EPA regulations, if they become 
final, as contrary to the Constitution’s due 
process clause, The federal proposal means 
“government control of the developer of 
the state,” asserts board member James D. 
Abrams, an El Paso contractor, who adds 
that this would be “a very dangerous thing.” 

The true test of the Clean Air Act, its abil- 
ity to shove Americans out of the driver's 
seat and halt pouring of concrete, is still sey- 
eral years away. Some, like Harvard econo- 
mist John P. Kain, doubt that the public 
will tolerate any such extreme changes in 
their lives, once the costs and benefits “are 
fully articulated.” 


EMIGRATION RIGHTS FOR 
SOVIET JEWS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, during this 
past week the American people have 
watched with great interest the visit to 
this country of Soviet Communist Party 
leader Leonid I. Brezhnev. 

On of the major concerns voiced to 
Mr. Brezhnev was the treatment of So- 
viet Jews, in particular their right to 
emigrate to other countries. 

Last month New York City Mayor 
John Lindsay visited Moscow. Seymour 
Graubard, national chairman of the 
Antidefamation League accompanied 
him there. The following are his percep- 
tive comments on that visit: 

COMMENT: SEVEN DAYS IN THE U.S.S.R. 

(By Seymour Graubard) 

It is one thing to read about the courage 
of a people and quite another to sce it for 
oneself. During seven days in Moscow and 
Leningrad I met with 30 Soviet Jews. I am 
filled with admiration for their courage, ex- 
hilarated by it, and at the same time pro- 
foundly depressed that in our contemporary 
world there is still need for Jews to be cou- 
rageous if they want to remain Jews. 

Last February, Vladimir F. Promyslov, 
Mayor of Moscow, paid an official visit to 
John V, Lindsay, Mayor of New York. They 
discussed city planning, housing, transpor- 
tation, and many problems common to large 
cities throughout the world. Maror Lindsay, 
invited to visit Moscow, made as a condi- 
tion of the return visit that he be per- 
mitted to bring with him at least one Ameri- 
can Jewish leader, that they would be allowed 
to meet with Soviet Jews and to discuss with 
Soviet officials the situation of Soviet Jews. 
It was on that explicit understanding that 
I was invited by Mr. Lindsay to join his dele- 
gation, and that the visit took place. 

We arrived in the Soviet Union May 3. In 
Moscow and then in Leningrad, we met with 
Jewish activists—mostly scientists, artists, 
journalists and other professionals—who had 
applied for and been denied permits to leave 
the U.S.S.R. for Israel and with those whose 
applications had been pending for long pe- 
riods of time. The members of neither group 
had given up hope. And, despite the fact that 
they knew the government was aware of our 
“private” meetings end, indeed, that the 
KGB was recording every word said, they 
spoke frankly. “After all,” one man explained 
in almost flawless English, “we have already 
made our feelings clear to the officials, which 
is why the secret police has files on us.” 

I dont’ know what I expected—maybe 
highly emotional meetings, tears, raised 
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voices, expressions of indignation. But it 
wasn't that way at all. Each person I spoke 
with recited his story quietly, factually, often 
with humor and with a perspective of the 
problems faced not ony by Soviet Jews but 
by the Soviet Union. 

They had made their choice deliberately 
and after much thought. They knew that 
to apply for emigration meant dismissal from 
their jobs, isolation from their fellow profes- 
sionals, harassment by the KGB and, most 
likely, imprisonment on a variety of trumped 
up charges. Still they had applied. They ac- 
cepted the certainty of these difficulties be- 
cause they sought individual freedom for 
themselves and especially for their children. 

When questioned about anti-Semitism, 
each gave the same answers. It was pointed 
out that in the first years of the revolution, 
Lenin did his best to eradicate the centuries- 
old anti-Semitism that existed under the 
Czars. But under Stalin there was a resur- 
gence of anti-Semitism, with official approval. 
The post-war alleged “Jewish Doctors Plot” 
engineered by Stalin was the signal for the 
suppressed anti-Semitism to become overt 
once more, 

Thereafter, I was told, many Jewish stu- 
dents found it difficult to obtain admission 
to universities. Jewish administrators discov- 
ered that they were no longer considered eli- 
gible for promotion. Anti-Semitic publica- 
tions became common under the euphemism 
of “anti-Zionism.” Matters worsened after 
the Six Day War when Soviet policy became 
even more aligned with the Arabs’. 

I was told repeatedly that the head of each 
family, if he remained quiet, could have con- 
tinued without difficulty in his present posi- 
tion, but that his children and their children 
inevitably would suffer the consequences of 
anti-Semitism and of a systematic destruc- 
tion of their cultural heritage. So they could 
not remain quiet or close their eyes to what 
the future held. Each had gone through the 
arduous procedures of amassing the neces- 
sary documentation and applying for the 
papers that would allow emigration. 

They told me that the government had 
long considered the desire to leave an act of 
disloyalty to the Soviet Union. From the 
Kremlin's point of view, they said, if so many 
Jews were permitted to leave, the govern- 
ment might have problems with other ethnic 
groups. From their point of view, they said, 
this was unlikely since official exit permits 
are granted only to those seeking to rejoin 
their families. “The other ethnic groups,” 
said one man with a taut grin, “do not have 
many relatives in Israel or elsewhere.” He 
said, too, that of all the ethnic groups in the 
Soviet Union, only the Jews are landless, an- 
other reason for wanting to go to Israel. 

In an interesting departure, we met with 
seven of the Soviet Jews, not in their homes, 
but in the state suite of the plush Hotel So- 
vietskaya where the government puts up its 
honored guests. Mayor Lindsay had made 
plans to meet them in their homes but 
his host, Mayor Promyslov, was concerned 
about “propriety” and insisted that they 
come to see us instead. The seven, led by Dr. 
Benjamin Levich, the world-famous theoret- 
ical physicist who was fired by Moscow Uni- 
versity after applying for an exit visas in 
1972, included some of the most outspoken 
critics of Soviet emigration policies. They 
came to the hotel—and Mayor Lindsay pro- 
vided cake and wine, at the expense of his 
Soviet hosts. 

Professor Levich is now a scientific worker 
at the Soviet Academy of Sciences, a lowly 
job ($536 a month against $1,200 he formerly 
earned) from which he may also be ousted. 
His wife, a translator, is now without work. 
His sons, one of whom won his doctorate 
when he was 20, the youngest in Soviet his- 
tory, are both being harassed because of the 
application to leave and have been removed 
from positions commensurate with their 
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training. (A few days after my return to the 
United States, I received a telephone call 
from Mrs. Levich who told me her son, Yev- 
geny, had been arrested and sent to a mili- 
tary camp in Siberia.) Others in the group, 
also ousted from their professional jobs, are 
now unemployed or working as laborers and 
dishwashers. 

At Mayor Lindsay’s insistence, I was per- 
mitted to join him at a conference held with 
Boris T. Shumilin, deputy minister of in- 
ternal affairs. (I was refused permission to 
attend Mayor Lindsay’s meeting with Prime 
Minister Alexei Kosygin.) Mr. Shumilin, in 
answer to arguments in behalf of Soviet 
Jews, stressed that the right to exit was a 
matter of internal Soviet concern and that 
the great majority of people who submitted 
their papers in proper form were allowed to 
leave. He pointed out that nearly 30,000 had 
left last year and that they were leaving at 
the same rate in 1973. He asked Mayor Lind- 
say how many Jewish New Yorkers left to 
reside in Israel. Mr. Lindsay pointed out that 
the U.S. government allows its citizens to 
go and come freely. He said that perhaps 
1,000 New York Jews a year go to Israel for 
permanent residence but many more go to 
visit and our government does not keep 
track. 

He told Mr. Shumilin that giving Soviet 
Jews the right to leave would vastly improve 
the U.S.S.R.’s image throughout the world. 
He said that Americans in particular simply 
cannot understand why restrictions should 
be imposed, why Jews who apply for exit im- 
mediately lose their jobs. 

Mr, Shumilin reminded us that the educa- 
tion tax had been dropped and that this new 
policy will probably continue for the next 
several years. He made no comment on the 
fact that lifting the education tax is un- 
important if Soviet Jews are still prevented 
from leaving and discriminated against for 
even trying to leave. 

There was nothing new or different in 
Mr. Shumilin’s statements. They followed 
the official Soviet line. What was new and 
different was the meeting itself, the candid- 
ness of Mayor Lindsay’s comments, and my 
participation as an American Jew. In this 
nation which deals in Realpolitik, the deputy 
minister of internal affairs was willing to 
discuss the topic of Soviet Jews with us. 
What did it mean? 

To me it meant that the joint efforts of 
the Anti-Defamation League and other Amer- 
ican Jewish agencies to keep the plight of 
Soviet Jews before the public have had 
even more effect than we realized. At a 
time when the U.S.S.R. is seeking American 
acceptance in order to improve the econ- 
omy, Western reaction to restrictions against 
Soviet Jews can stand in the way. The So- 
viets, then, have a choice. They can either 
keep trying to convince us that there are 
no restrictions, or they can remove them. I 
believe that continued pressure by Ameri- 
cans, backed by the leaders of our govern- 
ment, can lead to a lifting of the restrictions 
as a quid pro quo for United States trade. 

Hopefully, a result of our seven days may 
be the granting of relief to a number of So- 
viet Jews awaiting exit permits. From the 
Soviet point of view, that would be an im- 
portant symbol of good will toward New York 
City, the center of trade and, in large meas- 
ure, of the American Jewish community. 

In the end, it would seem, Western mo- 
rality will have little to do with U.S.S.R. at- 
titudes toward its Jewish citizens. If Amer- 
icans find this hard to accept, the Soviet 
Jews have accepted it long ago. This is why 
they can talk about their situation so mat- 
ter of factly, without emotion, and with such 
a clear perspective of the linkage between 
their own problems and those of the U.S.S.R. 
itself. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON FEDERAL 
FIREARMS CONTROL LEGISLATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
long-time proponent of strict gun con- 
trcl, I was interested to receive a letter 
recently from Mr. James B. Sullivan. At- 
tached to Mr. Sullivan's letter was a doc- 
ument he wrote containing his major 
observations and conclusions on firearms 
control after 5 years of study of the gun 
problem. Mr. Sullivan is a board member 
of the National Council for a Responsible 
Firearms Policy. His thoughts on this 
subject are all the more extraordinary 
and significant, I think, in view of the 
fact that he lives in Minot, N. Dak., 
where, I imagine, his views and his in- 
sight on the gun problem are not widely 
shared. Mr. Sullivan’s “Considerations 
on Federal Firearms Control Legisla- 
tion” follows: 

CONSIDERATIONS ON FEDERAL FIREARMS CON- 
TROL LEGISLATION 

Let us acknowledge that no country has 
ever controlled gun crime without gun con- 
trol. 

Let us admit that the most heavily 
armed populace on earth is the least pro- 
tected from gun crime. 

Let us control all sales of lethal weapons 
as we control sales of lethal poisons and ex- 
plosives. 

Let us outlaw certain handguns as we have 
outlawed switch-blade knives. 

Let us license our gun owners as we license 
other persons whose actions involve human 
contact. 

Let us guard our lethal weapons as securely 
as we guard legal documents and valuables 
and let us register our weapons for responsi- 
bility and recoverability, if stolen. 

Let us be as preventive about gun crimes 
as about illicit drug traffic, 

Let us understand that in gun control 
matters we are a citizenry in common and 
that gun owners—60 percent of whom favor 
licensing—face the same taxes and risks as 
nonowners. 

Let us ignore firearms control with the 
reasoning that less dangerous, less accurate 
and less frequently used objects also can 
kill. 

Let us recognize that the use of firearms 
as murder weapons has increased by 75 per- 
cent over the last decade while other methods 
have remained relatively constant. 

Let us remember that a gun in the wrong 
hands in the home is just as dangerous and 
as costly as a concealed weapon in criminal 
hands in the street. 

Let us realize that society is guilty of crime 
not only when we fail to bring the criminal 
to justice but also when we do not withhold 
weapons from ex-felons, mental incompet- 
ents, addicts, alcoholics, etc. 

Let us concede that few criminals are 
crafty, resourceful, affluent types who would 
have access to guns in attrition. 

Let us listen to our leading criminologists, 
enforcement experts and crime study com- 
missions on gun proliferation and gun crime. 

Let us note that our jail sentences already 
are more severe than western Europe’s. 

Let us aid in law enforcement by safe- 
guarding our law enforcement officers from 
easily acquired weapons, 

Let us discourage gun ownership for per- 
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sonal protection in an age when many alert, 
armed policemen are being gunned to death. 

Let us prohibit ownership which is not in- 
terested enough to license and register and 
which only provides a source of guns for 
thieves. 

Let us accept this small addition to Amer- 
ican paperwork as an insignificant incon- 
venience and a minimum expense. 

Let us ponder how much more the public 
pays when the gun criminal pays his debt to 
society. 

Let us dismiss the folly of small arms civil 
defense in an age of powerful and sophisti- 
cated weapons and let us reason that there 
would be no political or commercial incentive 
for confiscation. 

Let us leave the meaning of the Second 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution to the 
U.S. Supreme Court and with the fact we 
have 20,000 gun laws. 

Let us accelerate gun control to protect 
the public as we have protected the public 
with food and drug laws, medical licenses and 
mine and factory safety. 

Let us adopt this social reform 142 years 
after gun registration was adopted in Eng- 
land, just as we adopted old-age insurance 55 
years after Germany’s; a minimum wage 44 
years after New Zealand’s, and unemploy- 
ment insurance 24 years after Great 
Britain’s. 

Let us try to conserve lives, money and 
goods that could be lost to gun crime as we 
try to conserve natural resources and other 
endowments. 

Let us put domestic tranquility and the 
right to life ahead of commercial profits. 

Let us legislate meaningful gun control 
laws in order that Americans will pay less 
and bleed less and die less. 


FUNDING FREEZE ON PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING IN CALIFORNIA 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I have sent 
letters to directors of housing authori- 
ties in California asking what have been 
the specific effects of the funding freeze 
for public housing on the current and 
future plans of their local programs. 

Mr. Thomas M. Cook, executive direc- 
tor of the Berkeley Housing Authority, 
has sent me a copy of the statement he 
gave before an ad hoc congressional 
hearing held by Congressman RONALD V. 
DELLUMs. 

As legislators who must formulate 
public housing policy, we must not per- 
mit the frustrations and concerns of 
housing program administrators to go 
unheeded. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of Mr. Cook’s 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS M. Cook 

I am Thomas M. Cook, Executive Director 
of the Berkeley Housinng Authority and the 
Berkeley Redevelopment Agency. These 
Agencies are responsible for carrying out sev- 
eral programs in Berkeley: 

The Section 23 Leased Housing Program 
for low income families, consisting of 1100 
units; 

The Neighborhood Development Program 
which consists of the West Berkeley Indus- 
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trial Park and the Savo Island Redevelop- 
ment Area; 

Provision of relocation assistance to any 
person who is displaced by government ac- 
tion in Berkeley. 

I would like to discuss the effects of the 
recent housing moratorium and other pro- 
posed funding cutbacks upon our programs. 
I also wish to outline several possible ways of 
influencing the Administration to lift the 
moratorium and release funds. 


LEASED HOUSING 


The January 5, 1973 moratorium on sub- 
sidized housing will have two drastic effects 
on Berkeley’s Leased Housing . Ap- 
proval of our application for funding of 500 
more leased housing units, already pending 
for two years, will be further delayed. This 
will mean that the families on our waiting 
list will have to wait just that much longer. 
In July 1971 the 1100 unit quota in our 
present contract was used up. Thus, for 
nearly two years, families on the waiting list 
cannot be housed until an existing leased 
housing unit falls vacant. 

Secondly, the moratorium has prevented 
HUD from approving a fund increase de- 
signed to financially stabilize our present 
program. Two and a half years ago we re- 
quested an amendment to our present con- 
tract to increase the annual subsidy from 
$1,248,120 to $1,752,344. This amendment was 
to cover increased costs, such as rents we 
must pay to owners of the units which we 
lease. (Our present contract was executed 
in July 1969 and the amounts in this con- 
tract were based upon 1968 private market 
rentals.) In December 1972 our Board ac- 
cepted a contract amendment offered by 
HUD for approximately one-third of the re- 
quested increase, however, HUD did not ex- 
ecute this contract amendment because of 
the housing moratorium. 

A financial crisis could result from this 
failure to act. At present the Housing Au- 
thority is dipping into its reserves at the rate 
of approximately $10,000 per month. We pro- 
ject a deficit of $100,000 for next fiscal year. 
If additional funding is not approved, we 
may need to take one or more of the follow- 
ing drastic measures: 

1. Reduce the size of the program and use 
the contract authority thus freed up to keep 
the remaining program solvent. 

2. Establish a graded rent schedule. Under 
such a system somewhat higher income 
leased housing applicants would be housed 
sooner and the very low income applicant 
would have to wait in line much longer 
than at present. 

3. Reduce essential services, such as main- 
tenance and repair of leased housing units. 

4. Request a contribution from the City of 
Berkeley. 

5. Request that HUD place the Housing 
Authority in receivership. 

6. Refuse to renew leases on units in 
which unusually low income families reside. 
On such units the gap between income and 
outgo currently exceeds the Federal sub- 
sidy applicable to such units. 

NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The Administration has also threatened 
sharply reduced funding of Berkeley’s Neigh- 
borhood Development Program starting July 
1, 1973. We understand that the purpose of 
such cutbacks is to smooth the transition 
to special community development revenue 
sharing, which the Administration hopes 
Congress will enact and make effective by 
July 1, 1974. (It should be noted that HUD 
has previously reserved funds required to 
complete the West Berkeley Industrial Park 
Urban Renewal Project and that the Neigh- 
borhood Development Program we contract 
with HUD for a portion of these funds each 
year.) 

The proposed funding cutbacks would ad- 
versely affect Berkeley’s NDP in several ways: 
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1. Some of the funds previously reserved 
for the West Berkeley Industrial Park could 
be lost. As of July 1, 1973 HUD may not per- 
mit us to use the remainder of these previ- 
ously reserved funds. Then if there is a 
switchover to special revenue sharing on July 
1, 1974, Berkeley would lose these funds in 
the transition. This would mean that Berke- 
ley may need to use the new special revenue 
sharing funds to complete the Industrial 
Park, rather than other programs which the 
community may wish to undertake. The pre- 
viously reserved funds could no longer be 
used for the Industrial Park. 

2. Reduced funding levels would slow down 
progress in achieving a primary goal of the 
West Berkeley Industrial Park—900 addi- 
tional jobs. For example, roughly 65% of 
the property in the project proposed for pur- 
chase has been purchased. Acquisition of 
the remaining property is necessary in order 
to produce saleable sites for job produc- 
ing firms, including companies within the 
project area which desire to expand. 

3. Our application for next years’ NDP 
funding includes the Savo Island area. The 
main purpose of this small redevelopment 
area is to provide reasonably priced sites for 
housing within the means of low and mod- 
erate income families. HUD encouraged 
Berkeley to include this area in the applica- 
tion because it would help Berkeley better 
meet the one for one replacement housing 
requirements for various HUD programs in 
Berkeley. HUD also stated that funds re- 
served for the West Berkeley Industrial Park 
and in excess of need for this project could 
be used for the Savo Island area. 

HUD may not now approve funding this 
new area, even though no new urban renewal 
money is involved. Two reasons are being 
given: 

a. Approval of the new area would involve 
new temporary borrowing and new land pur- 
chases. This would supposedly complicate 
the switchover to special revenue sharing. 

b. HUD is no longer approving urban re- 
newal projects which involve construction of 
subsidized housing, because the moratorium 
makes such housing infeasible. 

4. Several homeowners in the Savo Island 
area would not be able to obtain Federal 3% 
remodeling loans or remodeling grants, be- 
cause funds for these purposes have previ- 
ously been impounded. 

RELOCATION 


The Berkeley Redevelopment Agency serves 
as a central relocation agency for the City. 
The housing moratorium will impede our re- 
location work. For example, we have previ- 
ously been successful in arranging Section 
235 1% interest rate loans for families who 
must relocate and who desire to be home- 
owners. In several instances this has meant 
that families have become homeowners for 
the first time. The moratorium prevents us 
from using this valuable tool. 

What can be done to achieve a lifting of 
the moratorium and restoration of funding 
cutbacks? Several efforts are already under- 
way. 

1. The National Ad Hoc Housing Coalition 
was found in January as a reaction to the 
Federal Government's decision to impound 
funds. This organization is urging each State 
and each City to set up a local coalition con- 
sisting of a cross-section of people affected 
by the cutbacks. I would like to urge that 
Berkeley organize such a coalition. 

2. I understand that several Congressmen 
have submitted to HUD lists of each project 
which is being affected by the moratorium 
and the cutbacks. In some instances, HUD 
has granted relief after reviewing these lists. 
An effort is being made to urge each Con- 
gressman to submit such lists to dramatize 
the hardship. 

3. The successes of the present programs 
and the adverse effects of the moratorium 
and cutbacks need wider publicity. An ex- 
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ample of such an effort is the Homes for 
American Day held early this week in 
Washington. 

4. People and organizations should be more 
actively encouraged to write Congress in 
support of its efforts to secure release of 
funds. 

In 1949 the Congress set a goal of a decent 
home and suitable living environment for 
every American family. This lofty goal should 
not be given an indecent burial. 


MICHIGAN CITY NEWS-DISPATCH 
COMMENTS ON HANDICAPPED 
RIGHTS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the text of a fine editorial from 
the June 15, 1973, Michigan City, Ind., 
News-Dispatch concerning the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. 

The Select Education Subcommittee, 
which I have the honor to chair, has 
been considering legislation in this field. 

The editorial follows: 

HANDICAPPED RIGHTS 


Special education opportunities for Amer- 
ica’s estimated seven million handicapped 
children are increasing over the nation at 
an encouraging tempo. 

This is the report of Dr. Edwin W. Martin, 
head of the Bureau of Education for the 
handicapped in the U.S. Office of Education. 
He cites two significant advances. 

First is the ‘comprehensive, dynamic pro- 
gram” authorized for the bureau by Con- 
gress. Now in its fifth year, the bureau is 
administering a record-breaking program of 
services to provide and stimulate special 
education for the handicapped, including 
grants to states, grants for teacher recruit- 
ment and training, for teaching materials, 
for research and innovation and for regional 
resource centers. 

Congress’ lively concern for education for 
the handicapped is evidenced by the fact 
that it has increased BEH’s budget from $1 
million the first year to $132 million for the 
current year. 

Second; says Dr. Martin, is the interven- 
tion of the power of the law. 

In Utah in 1971, the state’s presiding jus- 
tice made legal history by ruling that a 
handicapped child has the same right as a 
nonhandicapped child to a tax-supported 
education. Previously, there was no such 
State obligation. 

In another landmark decision in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1971, the U.S, Eastern District Court 
in Philadelphia ordered that all mentally 
retarded children in the state be accorded 
access to a free public program of education 
appropriate to their learning capacities. 

Also in 1971, Federal District Court in 
Washington ruled that the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education could not plead 
lack of funds for failing to provide a public 
education to handicapped and emotionally 
disturbed children. 

Legislatures and courts in more and more 
states are asserting that tax-supported spe- 
cial education for handicapped children is 
not merely desirable but is a civil, constitu- 
tional right. 

“These court decisions and legislative en- 
actments constitute the biggest break- 
through in the long history of the uphill 
fight for the rights of America’s handicapped 
children,” Dr. Martin says. 
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Today, 35 states have some form of man- 
datory law providing special education for 
the handicapped. Yet there remain great dif- 
ferences in the quantity and quality of edu- 
cational services they offer, 

A child born in one state may have four 
times as much chance of receiving special 
education as a child in another state. Some 
states have fewer than 20 per cent of their 
handicapped children in special classes. 

Three years ago the Bureau of Education 
for Handicapped Children compiled the most 
comprehensive list of sources for education 
for the handicapped ever developed and in- 
vited parents and others to write in for a 
list of all schools and institutions in their 
area having such programs. During the 1972 
fiscal year, it received more than 60,000 re- 
quests for information. 

It’s all free. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Closer Look, Box 1492, Washington, D.C. 
20012. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF WATER- 
GATE ON AMERICA’S FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
many articles have been written on the 
Watergate affair and its consequences. 
Richard Rovere wrote an excellent arti- 
cle in the June issue of the New Yorker 
that covered most of the political issues 
involved and also discussed the possible 
effects of Watergate on America’s for- 
eign relations. 

A particularly interesting point that 
Mr. Rovere discusses is that a possible 
side effect of the Watergate affair may be 
a redress of the imbalance between con- 
gressional and presidential power. 
> Mr. Rovere’s article appears below: 

LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 


JUNE 1, 

The Watergate hearings are about to be 
resumed in the Senate Caucus Room, and 
there is pressure on the Select Committee 
chairman, Senator Sam Ervin, from Archi- 
bald Cox, the special prosecutor, to recess the 
hearings at least until the grand juries and 
the courts have finished their work—Cox’s 
fear evidently being that the nationally tele- 
vised hearings may taint the criminal pro- 
ceedings by too much pretrial publicity. To 
this the Chairman responds with the asser- 
tion that it is far more important to get the 
facts before the public than to put a few 
men behind bars. The Chairman is also under 
some pressure, from both inside and outside 
the committee, to reverse the entire pattern 
of the hearings, which has been to question 
the foot soldiers first and then move on to 
those in the high command. The Chairman 
rejects the reversal of schedule as illogical 
and perhaps it is, but the motive of those 
who advocate it is to determine as quickly 
as possible whether or not the President bears 
any direct culpability beyond that which he 
has already acknowledged. This, it is felt, is 
of prime importance to the orderly conduct 
of domestic and, foreign affairs, under either 
President Nixon or, if he resigns or is re- 
moved from office, his successor. Even if the 
evidence justifies the House in avoiding a 
vote on impeachment, Watergate has already 
had an immobilizing effect on both our 
executive and legislative branches. No one of 
competence has as yet judged the nature of 
its impact overseas, because other govern- 
ments either have been careful to refrain 
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from comment or have said that it is a strictly 
internal affair of ours and would lead to no 
change in relations—a polite attitude but, in 
the circumstances, hardly a credible one. (No 
one attributes to Watergate the lack of prog- 
ress in the just completed Nixon-Pompidou 
talks in Iceland, however, for the French 
government has rarely in the past fifteen 
years found common ground with us.) It is 
the practice of diplomats the world over to 
keep a close watch on the standing of chiefs 
of state with their own people. Particularly 
in democratic societies, this is an aspect of 
power fully as important as the stability of 
the national currency, the size of the gross 
national product, or the capability of the 
military establishment. When Nixon and 
Henry Kissinger first undertook their new 
departures, the Administration enjoyed the 
confidence of the people, and even, despite 
the large Democratic majorities in both 
houses, that of Congress, and, indeed, its 
standing improved because of its diplomatic 
initiatives. Now the President is in deep 
trouble at home, and his stack of blue chips 
is less imposing. To make his position still 
more difficult, he has, in his latest efforts to 
account for what he maintains was his un- 
awareness of the squalid and illegal activi- 
ties of certain subordinates, reverted to Cold 
Wer rhetoric—to claims of the dangers we 
face from unnamed domestic enemies of our 
“national security,” and to renewed asser- 
tions of his determination to have this coun- 
try discharge its obligations as global police- 
man. 

Although it remains the general hope here 
that impeachment will be avoided, there is 
increasing talk of it, and a feeling that it will 
be inevitable if the witnesses who have not 
yet testified before the Ervin committee or 
any of the other investigative bodies estab- 
lish Presidential culpability beyond the over- 
sights and negligence he has conceded. But 
there are not many, even among those who 
have always opposed Nixon or have lately 
come to do so, who hope for such a develop- 
ment, both because it would further unnerve 
the country and because it would open to 
serious question the essential assumption 
that we as a people have the ability to govern 
ourselves and to exercise good judgment in 
our choice of political leadership. A few 
maintain that the nation would demonstrate 
its soundness if it took steps that came hard 
but were therapeutic and in the interests of 
democracy. But, even in the absence of in- 
criminating testimony followed by impeach- 
ment proceedings, there is reason to re- 
examine some basic assumptions. Both Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard Nixon have been 
among the biggest winners in American his- 
tory, and both demonstrably abused or mis- 
used the powers granted them by their 
countrymen. It is already clear that Nixon, 
whether or not he was an accessory before or 
after the fact of Watergate, delegated au- 
thority to Cabinet members and to White 
House aides who were manifestly unworthy 
of it. Still, though it might ease the national 
conscience, it seems unlikely that the re- 
moval of the President would result in im- 
proving the quality of leadership. Evidently, 
Spiro Agnew was not party to any of the acts 
now under scrutiny, and perhaps was totally 
unaware of them, but nothing in his record 
Suggests that he has acquired an ability to 
create or restore confidence, and he lacks any 
significant experience in foreign affairs. For 
all that, the House would be derelict if, given 
clear evidence of Presidential lawbreaking or 
participation in schemes to conceal lawbreak- 
ing on the part of others, it declined to order 
impeachment proceedings, and the Senate 
would be similarly derelict if it did not de- 
liver the necessary two-thirds vote for the 
President's removal; such failures would 
merely extend complicity to the representa- 
tives and senators who did not discharge 
their Constitutional obligations. 
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In the event that no hard evidence of 
Presidential lawbreaking comes to light, 
thus allowing Nixon to avoid removal, he and 
the country will still face some very difficult 
years. He has already started to build a new 
Administration, but he is very far from 
completing the job, and there will be no 
easy way to persuade the country that his 
second team will be any more trustworthy 
than his first; even if he and the new ap- 
pointees accomplished any such feat of per- 
suasion, there would still remain the ques- 
tion of why his original judgments had 
brought him to the brink of disaster. There 
are, though, some people here who see 
signs of a man chastened by experience and 
acquiring new perceptions in his judgment 
of men. In his first term, Nixon was as guilty 
as Harry Truman ever was of “government 
by cronyism,” and Nixon’s cronies were for 
the most part men with far more experience 
of moneymaking in the corporate world than 
of policymaking in the public service. To 
be sure, there were exceptions—Henry Kis- 
singer, George Shultz, and William Rogers 
come to mind—but the White House inner 
circle was drawn largely from advertising 
and related occupations, and the member 
with the largest influence of all, the now 
indicted ex-Attorney General John Mitchell, 
evidently had no idea that he was account- 
able to anyone but himself and his former 
law partner Richard Nixon. Among those who 
have observed at close range both John 
Mitchell and the new Attorney General, 
Elliot Richardson, there is little doubt that 
Richardson, though he is not anyone's beau 
ideal of a statesman, is a far better choice 
for the job than Mitchell ever was, and 
Richardson’s naming of Archibald Cox as 
special Watergate prosecutor is almost uni- 
versally approved. Those who know General 
Alexander Haig, who recently came in as a 
kind of White House chief of staff, regard 
him as a man of high intelligence and pro- 
bity—qualities that have been in short sup- 
ply in the White House for the past few 
years. Enthusiasm for John Connally, whose 
new duties have yet to be explained, is large- 
ly limited to his fellow-Texans, but at least 
it can be said of him that he has had a lot 
of experience in public life and has a record 
that shows no evidence of malfeasance. 

But the rebuilding has barely begun, and 
even if the President surrounded himself 
with men of pure and noble character, it 
would benefit him little in his dealings with 
Congress. His critics there are growing in 
number and boldness—clearly signalled by 
the heavy voting in both Houses for cutting 
off funds for the further bombing of Cam- 
bodia—and the concern of most legislators 
is with policy rather than with personnel, 
Until recently, many in both parties were 
restrained by the size of the Nixon vote last 
November; his critics often constituted ma- 
jorities, but not large enough majorities to 
override Presidential vetoes. Now that the 
polls show Nixon enjoying the approval of 
only a minority, there is little political need 
for restraint, and Administration loyalists 
are contemplating a resort to the filibuster 
to head off the Democrats and the dissenting 
Republicans. Thus, a side effect of Watergate 
may be a redress of the imbalance between 
congressional and Presidential power, which 
is what many reformers have been calling 
for at least since 1965 but have been unable 
thus far to get, and if such a redress now 
comes to pass, historians may have to give 
credit to felons on the White House payroll. 
A possible way out for the President—assum- 
ing, again, his continuance in office—would 
be to tailor his policies so as to satisfy and 
disarm his opponents; he has several times 
in the past shown himself capable of pur- 
suing such a strategy, but it may strike him 
as a bit late in the day to do so now, and 
doing so might bring him not praise but 
new charges of hypocrisy and of betraying 
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his closest associates. The reformers who 
have lamented the supremacy of Presidential 
power might be gratified by its end—even if 
they had burglars, bribers, and spies to 
thank—but there might come a day when 
they would regret the development. For the 
recent anguish over the near-sovereignty of 
the Chief Magistrate has been largely caused 
by the way the last two Presidents have 
made foreign policy and undertaken military 
intervention as they have seen fit. Few peo- 
ple have not at one time or another shared 
this anguish, but the perhaps unfortunate 
fact is that the courts have not held it un- 
Constitutional. The roles assigned by the 
Constitution to Congress are only the con- 
trol of the purse, the right to declare war, 
and the advice-and-consent rights given the 
Senate on appointments and treaties; these 
have an imposing sound and might have an 
imposing effect if it were not for the fact that 
the President is the sole spokesman for the 
entire country and, as clearly stated, the 
Commander-in-Chief of its armed services. 
Congress could not possibly assume either of 
these roles unless it were overwhelmingly of 
one mind, which it is not and never has been 
and, short of a totalitarian reorganization of 
American society, never could be. No single 
member has a mandate except from one of 
the fifty provinces he represents; only the 
President can claim the authority to speak 
for all. Even if the claim is spurious—even 
if he and the people have parted company— 
it remains Constitutionally defensible, and 
to that degree valid; there is little balance 
in this aspect of the system of checks and 
balances. 

Certain observers have described it as for- 
tunate, from Nixon’s and his party’s point 
of view, that this scandal emerged at the 
beginning of a Presidential term rather than 
close to its end; the public memory, they 
contend, is so short that by 1976 Watergate 
will be pretty much forgotten, particularly 
if in the next three years the Administration 
is able to score some triumphs in. stabilizing 
the economy and in establishing a less dan- 
gerous set of relations with the Communist 
nations. But others contend that while the 
public tends to focus more sharply on the 
events of the year or so before elections than 
on older ones, Watergate is a very special 
case—one with too many ramifications to be 
quickly forgotten. Moreover, it is unlikely to 
come to an end in a month or two or three, 
and may, indeed, last through the next sev- 
eral years. In sheer magnitude, there has 
been nothing in our history to match Water- 
gate. Most earlier scandals have been the 
product of cupidity on the part of a few in- 
dividuals, whereas the stakes in Watergate 
have been primarily power, and the money to 
achieve power, and it has reached farther 
and higher in the bureaucracy than anything 
remotely resembling it. Although the Ervin 
committee has been low-keyed and respon- 
sible in its approach, the television coverage, 
which has really only just begun, has made 
the hearings fully as dramatic a television 
production as the Army-McCarthy hearings 
of 1954, which remain vivid in millions of 
memories almost two decades later. The 
Army-McCarthy affair contributed to the 
downfall of a single senator and a few men 
who had worked for him; Watergate has all 
but destroyed a half-dozen or more high 
government officials and at least as many of 
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humbler rank. Also, it is held largely respon- 
sible for the new lack of confidence in the 
dollar in money markets abroad, and it seems 
bound to haye an even stronger impact on in- 
ternational affairs. Before the lightning 
struck, the President had proudly announced 
that this was to be the "year of Europe,” and 
that it was his hope to have our Western 
allies subscribe to the “new Atlantic Char- 
ter” drawn up by Henry Kissinger (seen by 
many as a device for renewing American 
dominance and for obtaining more substan- 
tial economic and military contributions 
from the participating countries), and to 
follow this with a summit meeting with 
Soviet leaders and others in Eastern Europe. 
The Western leaders never seemed very fond 
of the idea, and Watergate may lead to out- 
right rejection of it; the Communist leaders 
may not be put off on this account alone— 
the masses don’t know about Watergate, and 
the leaders probably don’t care—but the 
whole Nixon-Kissinger plan will fail if our 
traditional allies sour on it. The common 
opinion here is that this particular plan will 
go down the drain, accompanied, in all likeli- 
hood, by a lot of other plans. 
—RicHarp H. Rovere. 


A-10 CONTRACT 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, distinguished gentlemen who 
are known to be among our country’s 
leading military experts have testified as 
to the capability of the A-10 aircraft. It 
might be well at this. time.to pause and 
reflect- on the considered remarks of 
these acknowledged experts. 

On April 26, 1973, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Honorable Robert C. Sea- 
mans, Jr., stated that the A-10 was: 

A simple, rugged, and comparatively in- 
expensive aircraft that can support ground 
forces better than any existing system. It 
will carry heavy ordnance loads and loiter 
in the combat area for extended periods, It 
will have combat speeds ranging from 150 to 
400 knots and will be highly maneuverable, 
permitting targets to be kept in view for 
longer periods and enabling operation under 
low ceilings and in areas of rough terrain. 


In this day of fantastic cost overruns 
and production delays, it is worth noting 
Secretary Seamans’ statement that the 
A-10 has met all target costs and deliv- 
ery schedules. Flight began in May of 
1972 ahead of schedule and by October 
of that year, approximately 350 hours of 
contractor testing had »een completed. 
Based on the performance record of the 
A-10, contracts were awarded for pro- 
duction of the aircraft. 

This contract was not awarded until 
completion of a competitive-prototype 
fiy-off with the A-9A. Lt. Gen. James P. 
Stewart, Commander of Air Force Sys- 
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tems Command, is quoted in the “Armed 
Forces Journal” of March 1973 as listing 
among the advantages of the A-10 over 
the A-9: 

The lower maintenance man-hours per 
flight hour, 8.1 to 10.5 (this is approximately 
equal to the maintenance schedule for Ces- 
sna’s A-37, twice as good as for the F-100, 
and three times as good as for the F-4), 


Stewart said total program costs are 
about the same for both the A-10 and A-9 
aircraft. However, the A-10A “prototype 
to production transition” would be easier 
and its gun installation was better—an- 
other A-10A advantage, according to the 
general is the “high placed engines, 
which would reduce chance of its engines 
ingesting foreign objects and let the en- 
gine operate from unprepared strips.” 

Lt. Gen. Otto J. Glasser, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Research and Development, 
U.S. Air Force, says of the prototype 
competition: 

During the prototype phase, the A-9 and 
A-10 each flew in excess of 300 hours in a 
flight test program which clearly established 
the airworthiness of each design. The evalu- 
ation included assessments of performance 
and flying qualities, operational suitability, 
weapons delivery, subsystem performance 
and maintainability. Rigorous testing of 
cockpit armor and fuel tanks was conducted 
separately, substantiating the improved sur- 
vivability features of both designs. After con- 
sidering the results of the prototype aircraft 
evaluation and the contractors’ proposals for 
development and production, the Secretary 
of the Air Force determined that the cost 
goal could be met and selected Fairchild to 
continue development of the A-10. 

The concept of “fly-before-buy” will be 
carried forward into full-scale development 
and production phases. We intend to con- 
tinue flight testing the A-10 prototype air- ~ 
craft for an additional 400 hours before an 
initial production decision in May 1974. This 
testing will include additional aerodynamic 
investigations, 30 mm gun-airframe flight 
testing and Initial Operational Test and 
Evaluation. After delivery of the preproduc- 
tion test aircraft, additional development 
and initial operational testing will be per- 
formed to support the major production de- 
cisions. This approach has been structured to 
maximize the benefits of prototype testing 
to insure that adequate testing is performed 
to support each milestone while also pro- 
viding program continuity. 


As I noted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD on February 28, this is the first ma- 
jor weapon system to be acquired entirely 
through the new prototyping procedure 
which was received and endorsed by the 
Congress from then Assistant Secretary 
of Defense David Packard. This proce- 
dure promises much relief in the con- 
stant problem of cost overruns. 

As military affairs writer Charles J. 
V. Murphy observed in the December 
1972 issue of Fortune— 

The AX is the first weapon system to be 


deliberately designed to cost—the Packard 
solution as modified by John Foster. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Dr. John T. Ramsey, pastor, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, Thou who stores up 
sound wisdom for the upright, Thou who 


are a shield to those who walk in in- 
tegrity, guarding the paths of justice and 
preserving the way of Thy saints. 
Grant the Members of this august 
body fear of Thee, for thereby shall come 
wisdom and discretion for their work, 


and justice and equity for those whom 
they represent. 

Grant them, in turn, fearlessness in 
the face of evil, that by their example 
righteousness may be exalted in our land. 

Grant them, above all, increased faith 
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in Thee, that they may be motivated by 
the certainty of Thy positive work in our 
world at this hour. 

This petition we humbly bring in the 
name of Thy Son Jesus. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 37. An act to amend the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, to require the advice and 
consent of the Senate for future appoint- 
ments to the Office of Director and Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and for other purposes; 

S. 896. An act to amend the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2045. An act to require that future ap- 
pointments to the Offices of Director and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and of certain other officers in 
the Executive Office of the President, be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 


DR. JOHN T. RAMSEY 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, our prayer 
was offered this morning by Dr. John T. 
Ramsey, pastor of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Washington, D.S. 
He is a native of Texas and is a graduate 
of my alma mater, Baylor University. 
After that he received a bachelor of di- 
vinity and doctor of theology degree from 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Fort Worth, Tex. He has pastored 
churches in Texas and Oklahoma since 
1963, and was an instructor of Bible at 
Henderson County Junior College, 
Athens, Tex., 1968-70. He is married to 
Carolyn Ann Magee—who is an accom- 
plished pianist—of Henderson, Tex., and 
they have one child, John Philip, age 5. 

Dr. Ramsey is noted for his knowledge- 
able translations of the Scriptures. He 
enjoys working with the original lan- 
guages in striving for a good translation 
of the Scriptures. In fact, according to 
his family, in order to obtain the purest 
possible translations, he arises each 
morning at 5 a.m. and prepares his ser- 
mon for the following Sunday from the 
Greek itself. He and his wife visited the 
Holy Land last year to see as many Bib- 
lical places as possible. 

He is very civic minded and is a direc- 
tor of the Washington Host Lions Club. 
He has made a number of innovations in 
order to reach out into the community 
and minister to the people. He has started 
the bus ministry in his church and al- 
ready has two buses to go out and pick 
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up people who wish to come to church 
but do not have the transportation to 
do so. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE REPORT 
ON FARM BILL 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on a farm bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY SHOULD ATTACH 
PRESIDENT’S PAYCHECK 


(Mr. GONZALEZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
an old person, or a survivor of a de- 
ceased employee, receives more money 
from social security than he is legally 
entitled to, the Government collects 
every last cent of the overpayment, if 
need be, by attaching the checks of these 
often helpless and wholly innocent re- 
cipients. And when the Government 
somehow overpays its employees, it also 
collects every last cent of the indebted- 
ness, not infrequently by attaching the 
paychecks of these innocent persons. It 
actually takes an act of Congress to for- 
give such an indebtedness. 

It now seems that the Government 
has spent upward of $1.3 million to en- 
hance the private properties of a promi- 
nent employee; namely, the President of 
the United States. There is not a shred 
of evidence to suggest that more than a 
fraction of these expenditures were in 
any way warranted. Therefore, it seems 
plain that the Government has over- 
compensated this employee and that the 
taxpayers are due a refund. 

In line with the President’s suggestion 
that we should all see what we can do 
for our country, and that we ought to 
curb the big spenders—I respectfully 
suggest that the Government bill the 
President for these needless overexpend- 
itures in his behalf, and for his private 
benefit. If need be, the Treasury should 
obtain its refund by attaching the Presi- 
dent’s paycheck, just as it would from 
any other Government employee. 


AMENDING DEPENDENTS ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1950 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 8537) to 
amend titles 10 and 37, United States 
Code, to make permanent certain provi- 
sions of the Dependents Assistance Act 
of 1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO MAKE PER- 
MANENT CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950, 
AS AMENDED 


Sec. 101. Sections 10, 11, and 12 of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 (50 App. 
US.%. 2210, 2211, and 2212) are repealed. 

Sec. 102. Chapter 59 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 1172 the following new section and in- 
serting a corresponding item in the analysis: 
“§ 1173. Enlisted members: discharge for 

hardship 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary concerned, a regular enlisted member 
of an armed force who has dependents may 
be discharged for hardship.” 

Sec. 103. Section 401 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) amending clause (2) to read as follows: 

“(2) his unmarried child (including any of 
the following categories of children if such 
child is in fact dependent on the member: a 
stepchild; an adopted child; or an illegitimate 
child whose alleged member-father has been 
judicially decreed to be the father of the 
child or judicially ordered to contribute to 
the child’s support, or whose parentage has 
been admitted in writing by the member) 
who either— 

“(A) is under 21 years of age; or 

“(B) is incapable of self-support because 
of a mental or physical incapacity, and in 
fact dependent on the member for over one- 
half of his support; and”; and 

(2) striking out the first sentence after 
clause (3). 

Sec. 104. Section 401(3) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) his parent (including a stepparent or 
parent by adoption, and any person, including 
a former stepparent, who has stood in loco 
parentis to the member at any time for a 
continuous period of at least five years before 
the member became 21 years of age) who is 
in fact dependent on the member for over 
one-half of his support; however, the depend- 
ency of such a parent is determined on the 
basis of an affidavit submitted by the parent, 
and any other evidence required under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary concerned, 
and he is not considered a dependent of the 
member claiming the dependence unless— 

“(A) the member has provided over one- 
half of his support for the period prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned; or 

“(B) due to changed circumstances arising 
after the member enters on active duty, he 
becomes in fact dependent on the member 
for over one-half of his support.” 

Sec. 105. Section 403 of title 37 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out that part of the table 
in subsection (a) which prescribes monthly 
basic allowances for quarters for enlisted 
members in pay grades E-1, E-2, E-3, E-4 
(four years’ or less service), and E-4 (over 
four years’ service) and inserting in place 
thereof the following: 


$81.60 $121.50 
105. 00 


(2) by striking out the last sentence in 
subsection (a); 

(3) by striking out “subsection (g)” in the 
second sentence of subsection (b), and in- 
serting in place thereof “subsection (j)”; 

(4) by inserting the following new subsec- 
tions after subsection (f): 

“(g) An aviation cadet of the Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard is en- 
titled to the same basic allowance for quar- 
ters as a member of the uniformed services 
in pay grade E-4. 

“(h) The Secretary concerned, or his 
designee, may make any determination nec- 
essary to administer this section with regard 
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to enlisted members, including determina- 
tions of dependency and relationship, and 
may, when warranted by the circumstances, 
reconsider and change or modify any such de- 
termination, This authority may be redele- 
gated by the Secretary concerned or his desig- 
nee. Any determination made under this sec- 
tion with regard to enlisted members is final 
and is not subject to review by any account- 
ing officer of the United States or a court, 
unless there is fraud or gross negligence. 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the basic allowance for quarters to 
which an enlisted member may be entitled 
as a member with dependents shall not, for 
such period as the Secretary concerned may 
prescribe, be contingent on the right of such 
member to receive pay.”; and 

(5) by redesignating subsection 
subsection (j). 


TITLE IT—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. Section 302 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1973” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in place thereof “July 1, 1975”. 

Sec. 202. Section 302a of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1973" wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in place thereof “July 1, 1975”. 

Sec. 203. Section 303 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1973” wherever it appears therein 
and inserting in place thereof “July 1, 1975”. 

Sec. 204. Section 308a of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the phrase “any combat 
element of an armed force” and “a combat 
element of an armed force” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) and inserting in place 
thereof the phrases “the career field of In- 
fantry, Armor, or Field Artillery Cannon in 
the Army, or the career fleld of Infantry, 
Field Artillery, or Tank and Amphibian Trac- 
tor in the Marine Corps” and “such a career 
field”, respectively; and 

(2) striking out in subsection (c) “June 30, 
1973” and inserting in place thereof “June 30, 
1974”, 

Src. 205. Section 207 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended (70 Stat. 
338), is repealed. 

TITLE III—AMENDMENT TO SECTION 715 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1973, TO EXTEND 
UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1973, FLIGHT PAY 
ENTITLEMENT FOR MEMBERS IN THE 
RANK OF O-6 AND ABOVE 
Sec. 301. Section 715 of the Department of 

Defense Appropriation Act, 1973 (86 Stat. 

1199), is amended by striking out “after May 

31, 1973” and inserting in lieu thereof “after 

December 31, 1973”. 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 401. Titles I and II of this Act are 
effective July 1, 1973. 

Sec. 402. Title III of this Act is effective 
July 1, 1973. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr, ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


(g) as 


FRANK A. DEL BALZO, ASSISTANT 
JOURNAL CLERK, RETIRES 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of June, the assistant Journal clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Frank A. Del Balzo, will retire from 
public service. This retirement comes 
after 34 years of service on Capitol Hill 
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and 3 years of service in the Armed 
Forces for Mr. Del Balzo who began his 
hill career as a member of the U.S. 
Capitol Police on May 19, 1939. 

Following his honorable discharge 
from the Army in December of 1945, 
Frank Del Balzo was reappointed to the 
Capitol Police in February 1946 and then 
in 1956 he was appointed as a doorman 
in the House of Representatives by 
former Congressman Eugene Keogh of 
New York. 

In January 1961 Frank became as- 
sistant Journal clerk of the House. In 
that position he has served the House 
well and has, among his other duties, 
kept a record on all Members of the 
House for the House Journal Index. 

I have known Frank for the past 12 
years and he has earned the respect of 
those who know him as a dedicated 
worker and an able public servant. He 
has been part of the team which helps 
the Congress operate for nearly 34 years 
and now as his term of service comes to 
a close, I want to join his many friends 
in wishing Frank a healthy and enjoy- 
able period of retirement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
retirement of Frank A. Del Balzo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 8. 
795, NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON 
THE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 795) to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 and for other 
purposes, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist on the House amendment, 
and agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PERKINS and BrRADEMAS, Mrs. 
Mink, Mr. Meeps, Mrs. CHISHOLM, and 
Messrs. QUIE, ESHLEMAN, and LANDGREBE. 


WARMAKING POWERS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 


(Mr. DENNIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, I advised 
the Members of the House yesterday 
that I expected to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute when we 
consider the war powers resolution to- 
morrow. That amendment in the nature 
of a substitute appears in the RECORD 
for yesterday, page 21163. 

Should the substitute for any reason 
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not be adopted, I expect to offer an 
amendment on page 4, section 4(c) of 
the bill, striking the word “concurrent” 
and substituting “bill or resolution ap- 
propriate to the purpose,” the reason for 
that amendment being that I do not be- 
lieve we can legislate binding action on 
the Executive by a concurrent resolution, 

I offer for the Recorp the amendment 
just referred to: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENNIS: Page 
4, lines 11 and 12, strike out the word 
“concurrent” and substitute therefor the 
words “bill or resolution appropriate to the 
purpose.”. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall 212 I was necessarily absent on 
official business of the House. I am re- 
corded as paired “no” on the passage 
of H.R. 77. Had I been present and 
voting, I would have voted “aye.” 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK E. BATTAGLIA 
ON HIS RETIREMENT AS CHIEF 
REPORTER OF DEBATES, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn often used to say 
that the most beautiful word in the Eng- 
lish language was “service.” And Frank 
E. Battaglia, retiring dean of the corps 
of Official Reporters of Debates of the 
House of Representatives, has given this 
Chamber 30 years of dedicated service. 

Frank’s conscientious devotion to duty 
and faithful performance throughout the 
years have earned him high marks of 
excellence and praise from all Members 
and employees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As a member of the corps of 
Official Reporters, Frank Battaglia has 
played an active and important role for 
three decades in contributing to the ac- 
curate recording of monumental legisla- 
tive history—the Truman doctrine and 
Marshall plan of the 1940’s, the Inter- 
state Highway System of the 1950's, and 
the landmark civil rights’ measures of 
the 1960's. 

Born and raised in New York City, 
Frank worked his way through college 
and Fordham Law School. Having at- 
tained the skill for verbatim shorthand 
reporting from his studies in high school 
and from working in several secretarial 
jobs while attending night school, he 
later worked as a free-lance shorthand 
reporter in practically every court in 
New York City. 

When he heard that there was a need 
for shorthand reporters, Mr. Battaglia 
came to Washington, D.C. It was as a 
free-lance reporter to congressional 
committee hearings that Frank earned 
a reputation for speed and accuracy and 
caught Sam Rayburn’s eye. The late 
Speaker appointed him as an Official Re- 
porter of the Debates of the House of 
Representatives in 1943. 

Frank, from his parents, learned to 
speak Italian. He also speaks French and 
Spanish. Many Members of the House 
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can remember clearly the first day they 
came to Congress, and how welcomed 
they felt when they were warmly greeted 
by Frank in the language which they 
spoke in their homes as children. 

An Official Reporter in the House per- 
forms arduous tasks in that he must re- 
cord faithfully all the utterances of the 
Members of the House throughout our 
sessions. 

Those of us who have known and 
served with Frank take this opportunity 
to thank him for a job well done and to 
let him know how much we have appre- 
ciated his skill and devotion to duty over 
the years. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
join me in wishing Frank well in his 
days of retirement. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the standing ovation just given to Frank 
Battaglia clearly indicates the respect 
and affection that every one of us has 
for this outstanding employee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, every one of us is in- 
debted to the outstanding job that is 
done by the Official Reporters of De- 
bates of the House of Representatives. 
They are dedicated, they are fair, and 
they do a superb job in making an offi- 
cial record of what takes place and 
transpires in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Frank Battaglia is the dean of the Of- 
ficial Reporters of Debates of the House. 
His long service of 30 years of more than 
exemplary service deserves on this occa- 
sion the appreciation, the plaudits, and 
the congratulations of all Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), 
the majority leader, has recounted 
Frank’s history, and therefore I will not 
repeat it. I do, however, want to con- 
gratulate Frank on showing by action 
what a person can do if he has the de- 
sire, the ability, and the will. I can only 
say that wè will miss you, Frank. We will 
miss the friendship and the service you 
have given us. We wish you the very, 
very best and hope and trust that you 
will come back to the House so that we 
can continue this friendship in the years 
to come. 

We all wish you God’s blessing. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
that the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’NEILL) has taken this time on this oc- 
casion to pay this tribute to Frank Bat- 
taglia. The majority leader’s words and 
the words of the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Forn) demonstrate the 
universal bipartisan feeling of respect, 
love and admiration that every Member 
of this House has for one of the finest 
servants this House has ever had. Frank’s 
thirty years of exemplary service spans 
the entire years of my own service in the 
House of Representatives as well as the 
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service of the great majority of the other 
Members of this body. 

What a skilled and unerring reporter 
he has been. 

What a wonderfully dedicated, loyal, 
trustworthy, industrious person he has 
been, 

It is indeed sad to see Frank disasso- 
ciate himself from the official business 
of the House, but in saying “goodby” to 
him, I can confidently say that no one 
I ever knew has done more to earn a long, 
useful and pleasant retirement from the 
arduous duties which he has performed 
here. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the minority whip, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) . 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
employees of the House seem to go un- 
noticed. Sometimes they are not appre- 
ciated as much as we all know they 
should be. It would be great if those of us 
who have daily contact with such in- 
dividuals could pause long enough in our 
busy schedules to say thanks for a job 
well done. 

One such quiet individual, who over 
the years has diligently and loyally per- 
formed his tasks, is Frank B. Battaglia, 
retiring dean of the corps of Official Re- 
porters of Debates of the House of 
Representatives. 

Frank came to service in the House 
with ideal and extensive preparation. 
Born and raised in New York City, he 
studied shorthand in high school and 
attained the skill for verbatim shorthand 
reporting as he worked in several secre- 
tarial jobs while attending night school. 
He worked his way through several years 
of City College of New York and received 
an LL.B. degree from Fordham Law 
School. 

Frank worked as a freelance short- 
hand reporter in practically every court 
in New York City and took depositions in 
several Northeastern States. 

When Frank learned that good short- 
hand reporters were in great demand in 
Washington, D.C., he came here and re- 
ported for various Government agency 
hearings, eventually concentrating his 
efforts as a freelance reporter for con- 
gressional committee hearings. 

Then, in 1943, Frank was appointed an 
Official Reporter of Debates for the U.S. 
House of Representatives by our former 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

As Frank Battaglia retires after 30 
years of service to the House, it is my 
very sincere pleasure to join in paying 
tribute to Frank, to thank him for his 
very competent and unselfish service, 
and to offer to him my very sincerest 
thoughts and best wishes in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the majority whip, the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
McFALL). 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute today to a man of whom we uay 
genuinely speak volumes. 

Because Frank E. Battaglia has 
written them—enough volumes to fill a 
library during his 30 years as an Official 
Reporter of House Debates. 

Frank has faithfully and expertly 
chronicled the proceedings of the House 
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since the World War II years. He has 
probably listened to more congressional 
oratory—from 1-minutes to general de- 
bates to special orders—than few other 
men in our history. And he has kept his 
good humor throughout it all. 

Frank has served under four Speakers 
of the House, and he has recorded the de- 
bates of 15 Congresses. He has covered 
the joint session appearances of six 
Presidents. 

As Chief Reporter, Frank is responsible 
for the editing of the House portion of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Members can 
have no better evidence of his consist- 
ent—and consistently excellent—per- 
formance than the regular delivery of 
their Recorps each morning. We depend 
on them even more than on our news- 
papers. 

Frank is now bringing to a close a 
career in reporting that began in 1928 
when he took depositions for practicing 
attorneys. The entire House will miss 
Frank. He is a friend of all the Members, 
and I want to join with my colleagues in 
wishing him a long and fruitful retire- 
ment. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York delegation has indeed been proud 
of Frank Battaglia, one of the Official 
Reporters of Debates, dean of the corps 
of Official Reporters in this House. 

Frank Battaglia is a son of New York 
City, a product of its public schools; he is 
a man who has worked his way through 
night school and law school. He worked 
with dedication in New York and then 
came here to Washington. He properly 
and efficiently reports the words of this 
great body. 

Indeed, it is with a heavy heart that we 
see him retire, but we all wish him well 
and many long, happy years of retire- 
ment. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Mazzou1). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add a few words in tribute to my 
good friend, Mr. Frank E. Battaglia, who 
will be retiring at the end of June after 
30 years of service to the House. 

Frank is a very skilled practitioner of 
a very demanding profession. Taking 
accurate shorthand during lengthy and 
emotional House debates is a rare and 
notable skill. 

As one who was a shorthand reporter 
in the Army, I stand in awe of those, like 
Frank, who have reached a high level of 
competence in this skilled profession. 

He is indeed a very talented man, and 
can be justifiably proud of the distin- 
guished service he has rendered over 
these many years to this body. 

I would also like to personally thank 
Frank for the kind and thoughtful con- 
sideration he extended to me when I was 
a new Member. In addition, I found his 
advice always to have been flawless. 

I join all Members in extending to 
Frank every best wish for health, hap- 
piness, and personal fulfillment in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
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to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish 
to join our majority leader in express- 
ing our good wishes to Frank Battaglia 
on his forthcoming retirement. 

During the time I have been here I 
have had the pleasure of knowing Frank 
very well. I have observed him, of course, 
as he has performed his official duties. 
He has always been effective, he has been 
accurate, he has always been possessed 
of a good humor and a good name. Off 
the floor he has also been a fine gentle- 
man and a man dedicated to the work 
of this House in his off-duty hours as 
well as his on-duty hours. 

I recall especially one of the New York 
trips that the House usually takes about 
once a year. Frank served on this par- 
ticular trip to which I refer as one of 
the official hosts of that group, and I 
must say his entire time was devoted to 
making that trip a very great pleasure 
and a very high educational experience 
for all of us, for our wives and children 
who made this trip. 

Certainly I wish to join with the ma- 
jority leader and the others who pre- 
ceded me in wishing Frank every happi- 
ness in his well earned and well de- 
served retirement and to wish him God- 
speed, good health, and happiness for 
many, many years to come. 

We thank him for what he has done 
and certainly wish him well. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
majority leader for yielding. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to add my voice to those Mem- 
bers expressing their appreciation to 
Frank Battaglia. It is most fitting that 
we take this opportunity to send to 
Frank the message of our gratitude for 
his faithful and unstinting service. After 
all, for no less than three decades, Frank 
has dedicated himself to getting out the 
message of this body. As dean of the 
corps of official reporters of debates of 
the House of Representatives, his con- 
tribution has been invaluable. We on 
Capitol Hill know well how dependent 
we are on faithful associates like Frank; 
without the outstanding assistance of 
men of his able caliber, we would be well- 
nigh helpless to do the job which must 
be done. 

We wish him all the best in his well- 
deserved retirement. He may rest easy 
with the satisfying assurance of those 
who conclude their careers knowing that 
theirs was a job well done. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the distinguished majority 
leader in paying tribute, as a member of 
the New York delegation, to Frank Bat- 
taglia, a great New Yorker, on the eve 
of his retirement. 

Frank Battaglia has had a distin- 
guished record in this body. Thirty years 
of trying to follow our remarks and re- 
port them accurately and faithfully and 
regularly is a tremendous record, I know 
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bt have all been proud of the job he has 
one. 

We have come to know Frank as a part 
of this body. It is going to be hard to 
operate without him; but we all wish him 
well in his retirement and wish him 
many, many years of happiness and con- 
tinued good health. 

I want to join in saying how sorry I 
am to see Frank Battaglia leave. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. It is very kind of you. 

Well, Frank, you saw me sitting here 
and you wondered what is the matter 
with FiLoop. Well, you get different opin- 
ions about that, but I think of the great 
line and I think the name was Frank in 
that, too, “Oh, Frank, say it isn’t so.” Do 
you remember that one? 

And I say that to you. Let me change 
the well-known phrase, I will make it: A 
scholar, a gentleman, and a judge of 
good Congressmen. 

It is quite a trick. 

And Frark has a grand, deadpan sense 
of humor, Mr. Speaker, and I know you 
know that. But, Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant thing that many of us have not 
mentioned today, and a thing that we 
all realize, is that Frank always knows 
what is going on here. Frank has been 
one of our biggest helpers. When you 
walk in that door at any hour of the 
day or night, frankly sometimes you do 
not know what is going on here. And 
you say, “Hey, Frank, what’s going on? 
What amendment is it? What is this all 
about? What do you think? How will I 
vote?” And, you know, there he stands, 
back in that corner in that chair back 
there by that clique of Pennsylvania coal 
miners, and he stands there and, buzz, 
buzz, buzz, the talk goes on. How many 
times down through the years have you 
done that, and he with them? And you 
have needed Frank. 

Oh, if I were a sculptor I would chisel 
from the marble my ideal of a hero—it 
would be Frank! 

If I were a poet—oh, you like that part, 
Frank? I would melt the world to tears. 
I would break their hearts with a son- 
net—and you remember, and you like 
it—it would be about Frank. 

If I were a painter I would make the 
canvas eloquent—Frank, you write the 
rest of it, because you do it better than I. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ma- 
HON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I perhaps may have the 
honor of saying the last word about this 
man, Frank Battaglia, who has written 
so many words over so many years. I too 
wish to join with my colleagues in tribute 
to him. 

I do not like this idea of retirement 
as a time of nothing but rest. I know 
Frank well enough to know that he is 
going to be busy, driving, pushing, and 
serving his fellow men to the end of his 
days. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise at the 
invitation of our distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O’NEILL) to pay deserved trib- 
ute to one of the most conscientious, 
hardworking men to ever labor in this 
Chamber. 

I speak of Frank Battaglia, who, since 
1943, has served the Members of this 
body with unceasing dedication and is 
retiring at the end of this month as 
dean of the official corps of Reporters of 
Debates of the House of Representatives. 

Frank’s tenure in office, some 30 years, 
gives him seniority over all but a dozen 
of the Members of the House. 

I wonder how many of us have put the 
knowledge we culled in high school to 
as good a use as Frank Battaglia has. I 
must say, that shorthand training Frank 
received at Dewitt Clinton High School 
has stood him in good stead over the 
years. It put Frank through college and 
law school, it provided him with em- 
ployment as a court reporter in almost 
every tribunal in New York City, and, 
finally, it gave him the skill he needed 
to land an appointment from Mr. Sam 
Rayburn, our beloved former Speaker, 
as an official reporter in the highest leg- 
lislative body in the land. 

I am happy to take this opportunity to 
express for the Rrecorp—the RECORD 
that Frank Battaglia has kept so dili- 
gently for these past 30 years—my 
warmest congratulations on the distin- 
guished career. Frank, please accept my 
best wishes for many happy and healthy 
years of retirement. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude to the dean of the corps 
of Official Reporters of Debates of this 
House, Frank E. Battaglia. Over the 
last 30 years Mr. Battaglia has admira- 
bly performed the difficult and often 
thankless task of recording our utter- 
ances promptly and accurately for the 
eyes of Congress and the Nation. We 
pride ourselves on being a free and open 
society—the recording and dissemina- 
tion of congressional debates is an inte- 
gral part of this freedom. 

As a Member of Congress who has 
made substantial use of Mr. Battaglia’s 
reporting services, I would like to add 
a personal note of thanks and warm 
wishes for a happy retirement. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while we hear the story of a modern 
man or woman who is an example of the 
American dream. While the history 
books are filled with invigorating com- 
ments about the lives and trails of the 
pioneers who first gave democracy a 
foothold and gave future generations the 
chance to excel, it is becoming increas- 
ingly rare that we have the chance to 
honor a man who is a modern day suc- 
cess story. 

We have that chance today, and I 
would like to take full advaniage of it by 
joining my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives in paying tribute to 
Frank Battaglia, the retiring dean of the 
Corps of Official Reporters of Debates. 
For more than 30 years—three long de- 
cades—Frank has served the Members 
of this Chamber with diligence and dis- 
tinction. He has been one of the most 
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responsible officials of the House that I 
have ever known, and it is clear that the 
legislative wheels of the U.S. Congress 
operate smoothly as the result of the hard 
work and dedication of men such as 
Frank Battaglia. 

Earlier I made reference to the fact 
that Frank, in many ways, personified 
the American dream, 

The first rung on his long ladder to 
success can be traced to the big city en- 
vironment of New York, where, as a 
young man, he worked in several secre- 
tarial jobs while attending school at 
night. He worked as a free-lance short- 
hand reporter in practically every court 
in New York City. At the same time, he 
was earning an education that took him 
through DeWitt Clinton High School, 
City College of New York, ani finally 
through Fordham Law School. Then, as 
now, won the respect and admiration of 
his peers who knew of his dedication and 
saw the results of hard work. 

He decided to seek his fortune in the 
Nation's Capital after hearing about the 
scarcity of shorthand reporters in Wash- 
ington. He has ridden the subways of 
New York for 444 hours per day before 
finally making his decision to apply his 
shorthand skills to the work of the Con- 
gress. He reported for various Govern- 
ment agency hearings, subsequently con- 
fining his work as a free-lance reporter 
to congressional committee hearings. 
Was appointed as an Official Reporter of 
Debates of the House of Representatives 
in 1943 by the Honorable Sam Rayburn. 

When former Speaker Rayburn ap- 
pointed Frank to the position of Official 
Reporter of Debates, he was the young- 
est appointee to ever hold that position. 

Beyond being one of the most compe- 
tent officials in the U.S. Congress, Frank 
was a friend to many Members who have 
served this country over the past 30 
years. His counsel has been sought on 
more than one occasion and I am confi- 
dent that his advice has always been 
well taken. 

I especially like the story of Frank 
bringing to the attention of the Punx- 
satawney, Pa., Ground Hog Club former 
Representative Leon Gavin's strong de- 
fense of the annual Punxsatawney 
ground hog celebration. As the result of 
Frank’s interest in Mr. Gavin’s support 
for the observance, Mr. Gavin was pre- 
sented a mounted ground hog to remind 
all visitors to his office of the value of the 
“weather prophet of Punxsatawney.” 

Actually, it is with mixed emotions 
that one bids farewell to this fine pub- 
lic servant: I am happy that Frank can 
now retire to enjoy the pleasure of his 
family and hobbies, but at the same time, 
it is unfortunate that we are losing a 
man of his caliber. We will long remem- 
ber his success, just as we will always be 
reminded that it is with hard work and 
sincere effort that we can attain the 
goals in life we seek. 

I offer my congratulations to Frank 
on this day and wish him the very best 
of the future. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in paying well-deserved trib- 
ute to Frank E. Battaglia, on his retire- 
ment after 30 years of service to the 
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House and the Nation as Official Re- 
porter of Debates of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Frank was already a seasoned veteran 
of House debating procedures when I 
came to Congress in 1946, and is part of 
my earliest memories of the House. 

I know him as a man of great cour- 
tesy, high competence, and abiding loy- 
alty to the Members he has served over 
these three decades, and to the House as 
an institution of Government of free 
men. 

As dean of the corps of Official Re- 
porters, he represents all the finest qual- 
ities of a difficult, demanding, highly 
skilled profession. 

He has made an outstanding and per- 
manent contribution to the functioning 
of the House. 

Frank Battaglia will be greatly missed 
after his retirement, but I know that the 
coming years will be filled with the warm 
thoughts of his fellow reporters, and the 
Members who count him among our 
valued friends. 

Frank has our prayers, and our fond- 
est wishes for many years of continued 
good health, happiness, and the fulfill- 
ment of his dreams. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
wish to take the opportunity to honor 
one of the most faithful servants of the 
House I have ever met. I refer to Mr. 
Frank E. Battaglia who is the Dean of 
our Official Reporters of Debates to the 
House of Representatives. 

Frank was born and educated in New 
York and attended the Fordham Law 
School there. He used his great skill in 
verbatim shorthand reporting in nearly 
every Court in the State of New York. 

More than 30 years ago Frank came 
to Washington to work as a shorthand 
reporter at various government hear- 
ings and proceedings. He did freelance 
work as a reporter to many congres- 
sional committees. 

In 1943 Speaker Sam Rayburn ap- 
pointed Frank as an Official Reporter of 
Debates in the House of Representatives. 
In the almost 30 years that have passed 
since that day, Frank has served his Na- 
tion and this House in the highest man- 
ner. 

We have many different styles of 
speech here on the floor, and the accents 
from every region of our Nation, but 
Frank has always reported our debates 
with great accuracy. Where missing a 
single word could easily change the en- 
tire meaning of a paragraph, that ac- 
curacy has been a priceless asset to the 
Congress. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
join me in wishing Frank a long and 
happy retirement. While we will miss 
him on the floor, he has both our grati- 
tude and best wishes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
Frank E. Battaglia is retiring this month 
after three decades of service in the corps 
of Official Reporters of Debates of the 
House of Representatives. 

Frank has been dean of the corps 
for a good many years and has recorded 
about as much debate on every possible 
subject as can be imagined. 

In his capacity as a reporter of debate, 
Frank has most certainly felt the pulse 
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and watched the trends in Congress 
closely for quite some time. 

As a native of New York, Frank worked 
his way through several years of the 
City College of New York, Fordham Law 
School, where he received an L.L.B. 
degree. 

The shorthand he mastered in Dewitt 
Clinton High School served him well in 
several secretarial jobs he held while 
attending night school. Through those 
jobs, he perfected his skill for verbatim 
shorthand reporting. He freelanced as 
a shorthand reporter in almost every 
New York City court and then for many 
Government agencies after coming to 
Washington. He has served as an Official 
Reporter of Debates of the House of 
Representatives since his appointment in 
1943 by the late Speaker of the House, 
Sam Rayburn. 

I personally would like to express my 
appreciation to Frank for his assistance 
during my own years in Congress. Let me 
now extend all good wishes to him in 
retirement. May the coming years be 
filled with peace, happiness, and plenty 
of time to do whatever he so desires. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, each Mem- 
ber of Congress and many thousands of 
other Americans each day read one of 
the world’s most unique publications, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We, in the Con- 
gress, are dependent upon the RECORD 
for a daily account of our actions, as 
well as for information and comments 
on matters of great interest. Yet most of 
us have come to take all of this for grant- 
ed, without realizing that it takes a great 
human effort to produce such a docu- 
ment each day. 

Among the most responsible for the 
creation of this record of our activities 
are our Official Reporters of Debates. 
They are entrusted with the task of la- 
boriously writing in shorthand the de- 
bates and proceedings of the House as 
they transpire. Their handiwork is used 
not only as a factual record, it is veritably 
part of the law itself. Courts and regula- 
tory agencies refer to what was said dur- 
ing the legislative process to determine 
and interpret the intention of Congress 
in the adoption of bills. 

For the past 30 years we have been 
privileged to enjoy the services of Mr. 
Frank E. Battaglia in this important 
task. Frank has been a most conscien- 
tious and competent public servant. He 
has performed his duties unbeknownst 
to the public at large, who have bene- 
fited from his accuracy and skill. We in 
the House, however, are in a better posi- 
tion to realize the extent of his accom- 
plishments. 

As Frank retires as dean of Official 
Reporters of Debates for the U.S. House 
of Representatives, I wish to join his 
many friends and admirers in extending 
my own congratulations and best wishes. 
Frank has been a good friend and helper 
for all of the Members. We have all come 
to respect his personable manner and 
willingness to assist. 

We shall certainly miss his presence 
in the House. Even so, his retirement 
after so many years is certainly well- 
earned. I hope he finds many years of 
happiness and satisfaction after leaving 
his arduous duties. 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
printing of. the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
each night is one of the most remarkable 
feats of the printing industry, with many 
people involved. But the Recorp begins 
with the Official Reporters of Debate, 
and without their remarkable speed and 
proficiency in verbatim shorthand re- 
porting, taking down every work spoken 
on the House or Senate floor with amaz- 
ing accuracy, it would take days, rather 
than overnight, to produce the official 
transcript of each day’s congressional 
proceedings. 

One of the very best Official Reporters 
to have served in the House during the 
21 years it has been my privilege to rep- 
resent the 3d Congressional District of 
Missouri is Mr. Frank Battaglia, the dean 
of the corps of Official Reporters and a 
30-year veteran of this demanding and 
painstaking work in behalf of the House. 

All of us who have come to know Mr. 
Battaglia as a skilled craftsman and fine 
human being will miss him in the well of 
the House when he retires at the end of 
this month. I wish him a most happy 
life in whatever he chooses to do after 
his well-earned retirement from the 
House. He carries our friendship with 
him into retirement, as well as a reputa- 
tion of excellence in his chosen field. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in commending the 
dean of the corps of Official Reporters of 
Debates of the House of Representatives 
on the occasion of his retirement. 

Frank E. Battaglia retires with honor 
after 30 years of service to the House of 
Representatives. His has been a truly 
dedicated and faithful service. All of us 
have had occasion to appreciate his assis- 
tance at one time or another. 

The Official Reporters of Debates in 
the House of Representatives all give out- 
standing service and Frank Battaglia has 
stood in the front ranks not only in years 
of service but in dedication and helpful- 
ness to the House. I am most happy to 
have this opportunity to recognize his 
many years of service and to take this 
occasion to wish him many, many happy 
years of retirement. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
majority leader on the retirement of 
Frank E. Battaglia after 30 years of serv- 
ice with the House of Representatives. 
I know that all Members on both sides 
of the aisle appreciate Frank’s faithful 
service to this body. 

I would like to wish him every hap- 
piness during his retirement years. He 
will be hard to replace. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret the occasion that calls for these 
tributes to Frank Battaglia, because it is 
always hard to say goodby to an old 
friend, but I also welcome the oppor- 
tunity to put on the official record of this 
great House of Representatives the warm 
good feelings and appreciation we feel 
for him. 

Accurate, unruffled, truly dedicated, 
Frank is undoubtedly the finest dean of 
the corps of Official Reporters of De- 
bates the House has ever known. He has 
transcribed an incredible amount of liv- 
ing history during his three decades of 
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service in this Chamber, beginning with 
the momentous days of World War II, in 
1943, when he was appointed an official 
reporter by Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

I wish to join with Frank Battaglia’s 
countless friends and admirers who to- 
day are wishing him Godspeed and 
many, many happy, contented years of 
retirement. 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
during my first months as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I have 
come to appreciate and respect the out- 
standing abilities and dedication of 
Frank Battaglia. I know I speak for the 
other Members of our freshman class 
when I say Frank has been extremely 
helpful and cooperative, and we will 
greatly miss his expertise. 

Frank represents the very finest of the 
many outstanding Official Reporters in 
the House, and I know his dedicated 
work in behalf of the House will long be 
remembered. I wish him the very best 
and happiest years on the occasion of his 
retirement. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to expres my deep appreciation to 
Frank Battaglia for 20 years of dedicated 
and conscientious service to the House 
of Representatives. 

Frank regrettably is retiring shortly 
as dean of the Official Reporters of the 
House. His service has been character- 
ized by exceptional competence, great 
good humor, and infinite patience—most 
of all patience. To imagine how many 
words have become pages and pages, 
volumes in three decades time is formi- 
dable. And yet Frank has survived in fine 
order the congressional penchant for us- 
ing 1,000 words when 50 would do. 

Thus, while history may question the 
worth of much that has been spoken 
during his time in the House, Frank’s 
many friends unite in congratulating 
him on having successfully stemmed the 
tide of congressional verbosity and come 
through the battle of the pen and pad 
unscathed. Truly this fine fellow has 
earned a long, restful and happy retire- 
ment. 

As one who likes to think and cer- 
tainly hopes he has not added unduly to 
Frank’s burden through the years, I ex- 
tend my best wishes for length of years 
and that special happiness which comes 
only when we spend more time with those 
we love. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, today I join 
with many other colleagues in saying 
goodbye to a very old and a very dear 
friend, the dean of the Official Report- 
ers of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Frank Battaglia. 

Frank Battaglia was appointed Official 
Reporter of the House in 1943 by the 
Honorable Samuel Rayburn, one of the 
greatest Speakers of the House. 

He is a graduate of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School of New York City. He 
studied at the City College of New York 
as well and worked his way through both 
institutions. Frank developed during this 
period exceptional skill in verbatim 
shorthand reporting and was employed 
throughout the New York City court 
system. 

Frank later became a free lance re- 
porter to various congressional commit- 
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tees and, because of his exceptional skill, 
he was elevated to the post of Official 
Reporter of Debates of the House of 
Representatives. 

Human beings make institutions what 
they are. We all have a right to be proud 
of the House and the people who make 
it what it is. 

Frank Battaglia is one of these people. 
He is dedicated, knowledgeable, atten- 
tive, and congenial. His work was per- 
fection itself. 

We will all miss Frank and he has said 
that he will miss the House. At 65, after 
30 years’ service, Frank has richly earned 
his retirement 30 times over. 

I want to take this occasion to publicly 
say goodbye to Mr. Battaglia and thank 
him for his friendship over the years as 
well as his skill. 

I congratulate Frank on his well- 
earned retirement and I wish him and 
his the best of everything in life. We 
will miss him. We will not forget him. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, by far the 
majority of the staff of Capitol Hill are 
individuals who never see their names in 
print, who are rarely, if ever, given pub- 
lic credit for the work they do. Yet with- 
out these staffers, we as Congressmen 
would fail dismally in doing our jobs. 

Just such an unsung hero is Frank 
Battaglia, Dean of our Official Reporters 
of Debates, who is retiring after 30 years 
of service in the House. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure we will all miss Frank’s friend- 
liness and, above all, his helpfulness and 
cooperation. It is quite a job to report 
accurately the utterances of 435 prima 
donnas. Add to that the inevitable heat- 
ed debates in which we engage and we 
can begin to appreciate the value of 
individuals like Frank. I have always 
been thankful for—and have on certain 
occasions made use of—Frank’s willing- 
ness to bail out Members who frantically 
tried to get their remarks into the Recorp 
under the wire. 

Mr. Speaker, many of our colleagues, 
I am sure, have heard comments to the 
effect that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
can be a great cure for insomnia. We, of 
course, can congratulate ourselves for 
that—but the fact remains that the 
Recorp is the only official transcript of 
the activities taking place on the House 
and Senate floors, and is used by in- 
dividuals throughout the world. Thus 
we are particularly fortunate to have 
had the highly competent services of 
such a man as Frank Battaglia. I take 
great pleasure in joining my colleagues 
to wish Frank many years of happy re- 
tirement. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House are served day in and day 
out by a dedicated corps of extraordinar- 
ily competent professionals. They are 
rien and women who shun the limelight 
while enabling this body to carry out its 
responsibilities to the Nation. 

With the retirement of Frank Bat- 
taglia, we will lose an outstanding mem- 
ber of this devoted group. 

For three decades, Frank has per- 
formed with notable excellence as an 
Official Reporter of Debates. There is no 
more demanding task. Yet he has carried 
it out with both a skill and a cheer that 
has won friends as well as admiration. 
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Frank richly deserved his status as 
dean of the Corps of Official Reporters 
here. We will miss him. I wish him many 
happy years in his retirement. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute to Frank E. Battaglia, retiring 
dean of the Corps of Official Reporters of 
Debates in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

He was first appointed as an Official 
Reporter of Debates in 1943 »y the late 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, and 
on November 1, 1966, he became Chief 
Reporter. 

Frank has given 30 years of dedicated 
and devoted service to the Members of 
the House of Representatives and to his 
fellow citizens. During those years, he has 
witnessed some of the greatcst moments 
in the history of mankind, he has re- 
corded the words of the great and near- 
great alike, and he has experienced, in a 
very real sense, the triumphs and the 
tragedies of our Nation. 

Having given uis best and having dis- 
tinguished himself in a most exacting 
and difficult profession, Frank can be 
proud of his record and his accomplish- 
ments. 

During my 9 years of service in the 
Congress, he has become a personal 
friend of mine, and I will be sorry to see 
him retire. While he will be missed from 
active participation in his position, he 
has earned this retirement, and our 
gratitude as well, for the fine job he has 
done over the past three decades. 

I join my colleagues in exterding to 
Frank Battaglia my best wishes for 
abundant good helath, good fortune, and 
much happiness in the years ahead. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join our colleagues in paying 
tribute to, Frank Battagliə who is re- 
tiring after 30 years. I am very proud to 
say that Frank is a constituent of mine. 
Frank has worked hard all of his life. As 
a young man he worked long and hard 
while earning an education. Some of 
our colleagues might not be aware that 
Frank completed Fordham Law School at 
night. 

He began working on Capitol Hill as a 
freelance stenographic reporter. Be- 
cause of his skill, competence, and de- 
pendability he was soon asked to work 
as & House staff reporter. The House and 
the Nation have benefited from his serv- 
ices ever since. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that all 
Members will miss Frank because of the 
outstanding service he has been render- 
ing for all these years. I will miss him 
also as a friend. He was always kind and 
friendly in his quiet way. We both shared 
a love of poetry and sometimes discussed 
it. He is well-educated and has a quick 
wit and an incisive mind. 

I know I speak for all of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker when I wish Frank 
an abundance of happiness in his well- 
earned years of retirement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks in the 
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Recorp on the subject of the retirement 
of Frank Battaglia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the lead- 
ership in forming a national energy 
policy, in coordinating energy legislation 
in light of well-conceived national pri- 
orities, has to come from the Congress. 
I believe that my bill, House Resolution 
439, to establish a standing House Com- 
mittee on Energy is a necessary first step 
in assuming this leadership. The com- 
mittee would have as its purpose the 
establishment and maintenance on a 
permanent basis of a coordinated pro- 
gram of energy development, application, 
use and control; and its goal would be 
the eventual self-sufficiency of the United 
States in the energy field. 

Over and over we have been reminded 
of the necessity of developing a compre- 
hensive energy policy for the United 
States. The lack of such a policy in the 
past is largely responsible for our pres- 
ent difficulties, and the need for such an 
integrated approach is obvious if we are 
going to overcome our short- and long- 
term energy problems. 

The President seems to be moving in 
this direction with the creation of a new 
cabinet-level Department of Energy and 
Natural Resources, but we here in Con- 
gress have for the most part, only paid 
lipservice to the need for a comprehen- 
sive energy program. Up to now we have 
been content with a piecemeal, frag- 
mented approach, with energy legislation 
scattered all over the House to various 
committees which generally have neither 
expertise in the energy field nor a clear 
comprehension of the overall energy sit- 
uation. If we continue like this in the fu- 
ture, looking elsewhere for direction and 
leadership, we will be ignoring some of 
our basic responsibilities. 

So far, many of our colleagues have 
expressed the wish to cosponsor the bill 
to create a Committee on Energy and I 
hope several more will do so before I 
reintroduce the resolution after the 
July 4 recess. 


PROPOSED RULES OF EVIDENCE 


(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken a special order today for 30 min- 
utes at the close of all business to dis- 
cuss briefly and to place into the RECORD 
the proposed rules of evidence. 

The Members may recall that the 
courts sent over proposed rules of evi- 
dence earlier in the year. We passed leg- 
islation that they would not become ef- 
fective until the Congress acted. The 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice has 
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worked on them for nearly 6 months, 
and we have a tentative draft of the 
proposed rules, and they will go in the 
Recorp today. 

I urge each of the Members to look 
at them tomorrow, and to call them to 
the attention of your constituents, and 
particularly the attorneys, so that we 
may have the benefit of further com- 
ments by July 31, when we prepare to 
resume working on these proposed new 
rules of evidence in the fall. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. PREYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Friday I experienced a dilemma which 
frequently confronts my colleagues. 
Some weeks ago, when June 22 was not | 
scheduled for major legislative activity, 
I accepted several speaking engagements 
in my district. Two of these were en- 
gagements which I had rescheduled from 
an earlier date which conflicted with 
House business. Among the meetings 
were a major session with businessmen, 
and the principal address at the North 
Carolina Girls State banquet. Honoring 
these obligations kept me from voting 
on several important issues. Had I been 
present I would have voted for final 
passage of the National Science Founda- 
tion and HUD appropriations bills, for 
the amendment prohibiting NSF funds 
for research on human living fetuses, 
and against striking the proportional ob- 
ligation requirement in the NSF bill, 
against increasing the funds for urban 
renewal and against increasing the funds 
for community comprehensive planning. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorurn is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I moye a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 281] 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Breaux 
Burke, Calif. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Clark 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Widnall 
Collins, Til. Wiggins 
Danielson Young, 8.C. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the order of the House on Friday last, I 
call up the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
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636) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1974, and for other pur- 
poses; and, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. ? 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 636 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
out of applicable corporate or other reve- 
nues, receipts, and funds, for the several 
departments, agencies, corporations, and oth- 
er organizational units of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1974, namely: 

Sec. 101. (a)(1) Such amounts as may be 
necessary for continuing projects or activities 
(not otherwise specifically provided for in 
this joint resolution) which were conducted 
in the fiscal year 1973 and for which appro- 
priations, funds, or other authority would 
be available in the following Appropriation 
Acts for the fiscal year 1974: 

Agriculture-Environmental and Consumer 
Protection Appropriation Act; 

District of Columbia Appropriation Act; 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment; Space Science Veterans and Certain 
Other Independent Agencies Appropriation 
Act; 

Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Departments of Labor and Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act as now or hereafter passed by 
the House and the Senate; 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

Public Works for Water and Power Devel- 
opment and Atomic Energy Commission Ap- 
propriation Act; 

Departments of State Justice and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act; and 

Department of Transportation and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act; 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act; 

(3) Whenever the amount which would be 
made available or the authority which would 
be granted under an Act listed in this sub- 
section as passed by the House is different 
from that which would be available or 
granted under such Act as passed by the Sen- 
ate the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the lesser amount or the 
more restrictive authority: Provided, That no 
provision in any appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1974 which makes the availability 
of any appropriation provided therein de- 
pendent upon the enactment of additional 
authorizing or other legislation, shall be ef- 
fective before the date set forth in section 
102(c) of this joint resolution; 

(4) Whenever an Act listed in this sub- 
section has been passed by only one House 
or where an item is Included in only one 
version of an Act as passed by both Houses, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be 
continued under the appropriation, fund, or 
authority granted by the one House, but at 
a rate for operations not exceeding the cur- 
rent rate or the rate permitted by the action 
of the one House, whichever is lower: Pro- 
vided, That no provision which is included 
in an appropriaticn Act enumerated in this 
subsection but which was not included in the 
applicable appropriation Act for 1973, and 
which by its terms is applicable to more than 
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one appropriation, fund, or authority shall 
be applicable to any appropriation, fund, or 
authority provided in this joint resolution 
unless such provision shall have been in- 
cluded in identical form in such bill as en- 
acted by both the House and the Senate: 
Provided further, That with respect to the 
projects and activities included in the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, the current rate for operations 
within the meaning of this joint resolution 
shall be that permitted by the joint resolu- 
tion of July 1, 1972 (Public Law 92-344, as 
amended), and other appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1973: Provided further, That the 
aggregate amounts made available to each 
State under title I-A of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for grants to local 
education agencies within that State shall 
not be less than such amounts as were made 
available for that purpose for fiscal year 
1972; 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary 
for continuing projects or activities (not 
otherwise provided for in this joint resolu- 
tion) which were conducted in the fiscal 
year 1973 and are listed in this subsection 
at a rate for operations not in excess of the 
current rate or the rate provided for in the 
budget estimate, whichever is lower, and 
under the more restrictive authority— 

activities for which provision was made in 
the Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriation Act, 1973; 

activities for which provision was made 
in the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1973; 

activities for which provision was made 
in the Military Construction Appropria- 
tion Act, 1973; 

activities for which provision was made 
in section 108 of Public Law 92-571, as 
amended, snd such amounts shall be avail- 
able notwithstanding section 10 of Public 
Law 91-672 and section 655(c) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
and in addition, unobligated balances as of 
June 30, 1973, oz funds heretofore made 
available under the authority of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, are 
hereby continued available for the same gen- 
eral purposes for which appropriated; 

activitics of the Commission on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, notwithstanding 
section 209 of Public Law 92-412; 

activities for the “Special fund” estab- 
lished by section 223 of the Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (Pub- 
lic Law 92-253) for which provision was 
made in the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1973; 

activitics incident to adjudication of 
Indian Tribal Claims by the Indian Claims 
Commission for which provision was made 
in the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1973; 

activities of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; 

activities for operating expenses, domes- 
tic programs, of ACTION, for which provi- 
sion was made in the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1973; 

activities of the Office of Consumer 
Affairs; 

activities of the Cabinet Committee on 
Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking People; 

activities of the National Study Commis- 
sion on Water Quality Management; 

activities of the National Industrial Pol- 
lution Control Council; 

activities of the Department of the In- 
terior for: (a) Saline water research pro- 
gram, (b) Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Isiands, and (c) grants-in-aid and special 
bicentennial grants-in-aid under the Preser- 
vation of Historic Properties; 

activities of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission; 

activities for Coast Guard reserve training; 

activities of the Federal Railroad Admin- 
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istration for grants to National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation; 

activities or the National Highway Trafic 
Safety Administration under the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, 
as amended. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing projects or activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Senate items under the 
Architect of the Capitol, to the extent and 
in the manner which would be provided for 
in the budget estimates for fiscal year 1974; 

(d) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing the following activities, but at a 
rate for operations not in excess of the bud- 
get estimate— 

activities under section 201(g)(1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, for which 
provision was made in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1973; 

activities authorized by title I of Public 
Law 92-328; and 

(e) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing the following activities, but at a 
rate for operations not in excess of the cur- 
rent rate— 

activities of the National Commission on 
Productivity; 

activities relating to the compensation and 
reimbursement of attorneys appointed by 
judges of the District of Columbia courts 
pursuant to the Criminal Justice Act of 1964, 
as amended; 

activities of the Commission on the Orga- 
nization of the Government for the Conduct 
of Foreign Policy; 

activities under the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, as amended, and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, and title I of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended, for which 
provision was made under joint resolution of 
July 1, 1972, Public 92-334, as amended, and 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973, 
Public Law 92-607: Provided, That the cur- 
rent rate for operations shall be defined as 
that permitted by such appropriations for 
fiscal year 1973; and 

activities under the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, as amended, 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain available 
until (a) enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
for in this joint resolution, or (b) enact- 
ment of the applicable Appropriation Act by 
both Houses without any provision for such 
project or activity, or (c) September 30, 1973, 
whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations for submission 
and approval of apportionments set forth in 
subsection (d) (2) of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, but nothing 
herein shall be construed to waive any other 
provision of law governing the apportion- 
ment of funds. 

Sec. 104, Appropriations made and au- 
thority granted pursuant to this joint resolu- 
tion shall cover all obligations or expendi- 
tures incurred for any project or activity 
during the period for which funds or author- 
ity for such project or activity are available 
under this joint resolution. 

Sec. 105. Expenditures made pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever a bill in which such applica- 
ble appropriation, fund, or authorization is 
contained is enacted into law. 

Ssc. 106. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to initiate 
or resume any project or activity for which 
appropriations, funds, or other authority 
were not available during the fiscal year 1973, 

Ssc.107. Any appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1974 required to be apportioned pur- 
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suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, may be apportioned on a basis 
indicating the need (to the extent any such 
increases cannot be absorbed within avall- 
able appropriations) for a supplemental or 
deficiency estimate of appropriation to the 
extent necessary to permit payment of such 
pay increases as may be granted pursuant to 
law to civilian officers and employees and to 
active and retired military personnel. Each 
such appropriation shall otherwise be subject 
to the requirements of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended. 


Mr. MAHON (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the House moves in a 
mysterious way its wonders to perform. 
We are going to have quite an experience 
this afternoon. We will be considering by 
far the largest appropriation bill of the 
year. This continuing resolution author- 
izes spending at a rate of about $175 bil- 
lion until September 30 on which date 
the resolution is designed to expire. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the tremendous 
magnitude of this bill and its great im- 
portance, I think it most desirable that 
all Members be informed, at least to the 
extent that I propose to inform them in 
these preliminary remarks. My remarks 
are, by necessity, going to be a bit tech- 
nical, but they are very significant be- 
cause we are dealing here with big fig- 


ures and important matters. 
Indeed the U.S. Government would fall 
on its face—the U.S. Government would 


come to a screeching, grinding, un- 
acceptable halt at midnight on June 30, 
except for this bill. There is considerable 
importance attached to it. 

We bring before the House today the 
first continuing resolution—I hope it will 
be the last—for the fiscal year 1974 
which begins on July 1, next week. The 
expiration date, as I have stated, is Sep- 
tember 30. The committee suggests Sep- 
tember 30, because the House will be in 
recess a week for July 4, and we are tak- 
ing leave from Washington in August. It 
would seem that we could get a whale of 
a lot of our business done in the House 
and Senate prior to September 30. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that there are 
no hidden matters here that should 
arouse the suspicion and concern of our 
colleagues, except for the fact, of course, 
that the resolution does provide for the 
beginning of a spending program for fis- 
cal year 1974 estimated by the President 
to be about $19 billion greater than the 
fiscal year which ends on June 30. We are 
compelled to rely on a continunig reso- 
lution, because, although we will have 
passed 9 of our 13 regular appropria- 
tion bills in the House, they have not 
been passed in the other body, and they 
have not been enacted into law. The 
agencies and the departments of the 
Government must have money with 
which to operate and authorization by 
which to operate. 


Mr. Speaker, after this week the 
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House will have four appropriations 
bills yet to consider. We expect to have 
reported to the House in mid-July the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and general 
Government bill. We will have the mili- 
tary construction bill available when the 
authorization is provided. Perhaps that 
will be provided in July. Following that 
we will have the big defense bill amount- 
ing to some $70 billion plus. Then follows 
the foreign aid bill which has been in 
process of authorization for a number of 
months, but which has not yet been con- 
sidered by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Manon) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

THE CURRENT RATE FOR PROGRAMS UNDER 

LABOR-HEW ACT 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, we are 
familiar with the special technical 
words—shall I say, “words of art”—con- 
tained in the continuing resolution. The 
only changes in the continuing resolu- 
tion now before us, as compared with 
previous years, pertain to programs 
under the Department of Labor, Health, 
Education and Welfare and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act. With the 
passage through the House of the fiscal 
year 1974 Labor-HEW bill expected to- 
day, the going rate for operations will 
be the more restrictive of the House 
passed rate and the current rate. The 
current rate is not considered to be the 
actual current level of operations. That 
level would not be indicative of the fiscal 
1973 rate intended by Congress for those 
programs, because over a billion dollars 
of those funds have been impounded. 

Therefore, for the purposes of the pro- 
grams under the Labor-HEW Act, the 
“current rate” is defined as that estab- 
lished by the continuing resolution for 
fiscal 1973—-which is much higher than 
the actual ongoing rate—namely, a rate 
of operations equal to the lower of the 
rate passed by the Senate or the House 
in H.R. 15417, the first vetoed bill. 
EARLY ADJUSTMENT TO RATE FOR LABOR-HEW 

PROGRAMS 

Also, because of the unique conditions 
involved in the 1973 rate, the joint reso- 
lution provides that on passage by the 
Senate of the Labor-HEW bill for fiscal 
year 1974, the rate of spending will be 
updated to that provided under the 
House or the Senate bill, whichever is 
lower. 

That is a new rule. Heretofore we have 
not changed the rate until the bill was 
enacted into law. We tied the rate to 
circumstances prevailing on July 1 and 
that continued until the bill was en- 
acted into law. This provision is an ex- 
ception to the usual rule. 

STATE ALLOCATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

There is one other provision of the 
continuing resolution which merits par- 
ticular mention. It has to do with the 
title I elementary and secondary educa- 
tion program. The resolution provides an 
identical provision to that proposed in 
the pending 1974 Labor-HEW bill which 
insures that no State will receive less 
than it received in fiscal year 1972 under 
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title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The new 1970 census figures changed 
the allocation formula for this program, 
and this language is necessary to insure 
that no State will receive less than it did 
in fiscal year 1972. 

RATE OF OPERATION UNDER THIS RESOLUTION 


As has been the plan over a period of 
years, the continuing resolution estab- 
lishes an appropriate rate of funding for 
the departments and agencies that will 
apply until the respective appropriation 
bills, the regular bills, can be enacted into 
law. 

The rate of operation under the reso- 
lution is based on the status of each par- 
ticular bill as of the date of the passage 
of the resolution as follows: 

Where the applicable bill has passed 
only one House—and nine of them will 
have passed the House—then the opera- 
ting rate shall be not to exceed the cur- 
rent rate or that rate permitted by the 
action of the House, whichever is lower. 

Where the applicable bill has passed 
both Houses—and that does not apply 
at this time—but has not been enacted 
into law and the amount passed by the 
House is different from that of the 
Senate, then the activity shall be con- 
tinued under the lesser amount and the 
more restrictive authority. 

Where the applicable bill—and this 
does apply to several bills—has not 
passed either by the House or the Sen- 
ate, then the rate between July 1 and 
September 30 for continuing projects 
and activities shall not exceed the cur- 
rent rate or the rate provided for in 
the budget estimates, whichever is lower, 
and under the more restrictive authority. 

In certain instances where the current 
rate is difficult to define or would be 
inadequate because of special circum- 
stances involved, special provision is 
made to base the rate of operations on 
the budget estimate. Certain social se- 
curity and veterans programs fall in 
this category. 

Where there is no budget estimate or 
if the budget request has been deferred 
for later consideration, the rate of op- 
erations for continuing projects is the 
current rate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. The continuing appro- 
priation has been under study by the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, principally by the staff, and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
other body in conjunction with the Office 
of Management and Budget over a period 
of weeks. 

This was the best proposal that could 
be presented under the circumstances. 

Yesterday the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
met and approved the continuing resolu- 
tion which I have presented to the House 
today. I would like to see the continuing 
resolution approved as written. That is 
what we have customarily done in 
previous years. If we are going to make 
our legislative system work, we have to 
have the ingenuity to adapt to changing 
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circumstances or else we fall on our face. 
This resolution is a technique which we 
must adopt in order to meet our respon- 
sibilities. 

I would regret to see the House include 
with this resolution, every special 
amendment in which Members generally 
might have an interest. If we make 
this a grab bag then the chances of get- 
ting it enacted into law by Saturday are 
remote, and we leave ourselves in con- 
fusion. 

I hope that no amendments will be 
adopted in order that we may move 
expeditiously with this continuing res- 
olution, as we have done year after year, 
and successfully. If we do not discipline 
ourselves in this connection, then chaos 
will be the result. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr, PERKINS) the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, first I wish 
to compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas Mr. Manon), the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, for an outstanding job in 
bringing this resolution to the floor. 

I know that the Committee on Appro- 
priations is aware that the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1974 did not in- 
clude provisions for the continuation of 
the major elementary and secondary 
school programs, that is, these programs 
were zero budgeted. As I understand, it 
is the intention of the committee that 
as to the elementary and secondary 
school programs which are funded under 
the continuing resolution through Sep- 
tember 30, 1973, that the rate of spend- 
ing shall not be less than any State re- 
ceived for fiscal year 1972. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is correct. In view of all the 
facts and circumstances, the subcom- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylania (Mr. FLoop) gave thorough 
consideration to this problem. The whole 
Committee on Appropriations gave 
thorough consideration to this problem, 
and we took care of the situation. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Kentucky, the able 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor (Mr. PERKINS) presented 
the problem to the committee in a very 
forceful and effective way. I believe that 
our actions are well in keeping with the 
recommendations the gentleman made 
to the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON, Under leave to extend, 
I will insert excerpts from the report of 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
pending resolution. This insertion will 
help explain the operation of the in- 
terim financing arrangements contained 
in the resolution. 

The excerpt follows: 

LEVELS OF FUNDING PERMITTED UNDER THE 

RESOLUTION 

As has been the practice over a period of 
years, the continuing resolution establishes 
an appropriate rate of funding for the De- 
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partments and agencies until the respective 
regular annual appropriation bills can be 
enacted by Congress. 

In summary, the basis of operation under 
the resolution, which is based on the status 
of each particular bill as of the date of pas- 
sage of the resolution, is as follows: 

1, Where the applicable bill has passed 
only one House, the rate for operations shall 
not exceed the current rate or the rate per- 
mitted by the action of the one House, 
whichever is lower (Sec. 101(a) (4)); 

2. Where the applicable bill has passed 
both Houses but has not cleared conference, 
and the amount as passed by the House is 
different from that passed by the Senate, the 
pertinent project or activity shall be con- 
tinued under the lesser amount or the more 
restrictive authority (Sec. 101(a) (3)); 

3. Where the applicable bill has not been 
passed by either House, the rate for opera- 
tions for continuing projects or activities 
shall not exceed the current rate or the rate 
provided for in the budget estimate, which- 
ever is lower, and under the more restrictive 
authority (Sec. 101(b)); 

4. In certain instances where the current 
rate is difficult to define or would be inade- 
quate because of the special circumstances 
involved, special provision is made to base 
the rate of operations on the budget esti- 
mate (Sec. 101(d) ); 

5. Where there is no budget estimate or if 
the budget request has been deferred for later 
consideration, the rate for operations for 
continuing projects or activities shall not 
exceed the current rate (Sec. 101(e)); 

6. The resolution does not in any way aug- 
ment the appropriation for a given project 
or activity in the regular bills for fiscal year 
1974. Sec. 105 provides that expenditures 
pursuant to the resolution shall be charged 
to the applicable appropriation, fund, or 
authorization whenever the subject bill is 
enacted into law. 

7. No funds provided in the resolution can 
be used to initiate any new project or activity 
or to resume any for which appropriations 
funds, or other authority were not available 
in fiscal year 1973 (Sec. 106). 

SPECIAL PROVISION FOR LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 

In reference to continuing projects and 
activities covered by the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
financed under Continuing resolution during 
fiscal year 1973 (P.L. 92-334), the proposed 
resolution defines “current rate” as that 
established by the continuing resolution 
which, in general, appropriated the amounts 
at a rate for operations equal to the lower 
of the rate passed by the House or the Sen- 
ate in H.R. 15417, the first vetoed appropria- 
tion bill for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Related 
Agencies, for fiscal year 1973. 

The resolution also provides that upon 
passage by the Senate of the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill for 
fiscal year 1974, that the pertinent project or 
activity shall be continued at the rate pro- 
vided under the House Bill or Senate Bill, 
whichever is lower, and under the more re- 
strictive authority. 

Pursuant to Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, funds were 
distributed to school districts during pre- 
vious fiscal years on the basis of the 1960 
Census data, because the data from the 
1970 Census was not available for use with 
the Title I formula. The Committee un- 
derstands that the 1970 Census data is 
now available; therefore, it is expected 
that the amount provided will be distrib- 
uted to States on the basis of the new 
data. To prevent a drastic redistribution 
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and possible reductions of as much as 50 
percent in some State allotments, the res- 
olution includes a provision, the same as 
that included in the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1974, 
which assures that no State will receive 
less than it received in fiscal year 1972 
under the Title I program. 
COMPLIANCE WITH THE RESOLUTION 

It is essential that officials responsible 
for administering programs during the in- 
terim period covered by the resolution 
take only the limited action necessary for 
the orderly continuation of projects and 
activities, preserving the maximum extent 
possible the flexibility of Congress in ar- 
riving at final decisions in the regular 
annual bills. 

Without laying down any hard and fast 
rules and short of encumbering adminis- 
trative processes with detailed fiscal con- 
trols, the Committee expects that depart- 
ments and agencies will especially avoid 
the obligation of funds for specific budget 
lines or program allocations on which con- 
gressional committees may have expressed 
strong criticism, at rates which unduly 
impinge upon discretionary decisions other- 
wise available to the Congress. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr, Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) has gone into some great de- 
tail as to what is contained in this 
continuing resolution. We on the mi- 
nority side support this resolution be- 
cause we recognize that it is neces- 
sary that we do so if we are going to 
have the operations of our Government 
continue. When we discuss each continu- 
ing resolution we point up the deficien- 
cies that do exist in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We expect the executive de- 
partments to plan their actions so as 
to make their programs effective, but 
how can they do this when we do not give 
them an appropriation bill until at least 
3, 4, or 5 months in the fiscal year are 
passed? 

It seems to me there has got to be a 
way that we can get these appropriation 
bills out by the end of the fiscal year, or 
some other arrangement can be made 
whereby the agencies can know what to 
expect in the way of appropriations. I 
would hope that.as we try to study var- 
ious methods to improve our efficiency 
here in the House that this is an area 
where we would certainly take some ac- 
tion, because over the years—and this 
has happened year after. year—we find 
the various departments not knowing 
what to expect until almost half of the 
fiscal year is over. 

I do not think that we are in very good 
shape to criticize the departments as to 
the efficiency with which they handle 
their affairs when we do not do ours 
any better, or give them clear signals 
as to what we expect them to do. 

It seems to me that this is an area 
that needs serious attention. We are 
going to continue appropriations until 
September 30. Obviously we are going to 
need another continuing resolution after 
September 30, because it will be impos- 
sible to get all of these appropriation bills 
completed and to the President by that 
time. 
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I hope that as we progress through the 
rest of the session that we will not find it 
necessary to continue these resolutions 
beyond Thanksgiving. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADDABBO 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Appasso: Page 
10, after line 11, insert a new section: 

Sec. 108. None of the funds under this 
Joint Resolution may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in 
or over Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and South 
Vietnam or off the shores of Cambodia, Laos, 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam by 
United States forces without the express con- 
sent of Congress. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the 93d 
Congress convened in January of this 
year in a climate which most observers 
described as a constitutional crisis 
brought about by a confrontation over 
the impoundment of appropriated funds. 
That conflict between Presidential power 
and the desire and right of Congress to 
participate in the formulation of im- 
portant national and international 
policy has not been resolved. The Presi- 
dent has used his veto powers to stall 
Congress from any effort to reassert its 
authority in a number of areas. If Con- 
gress is able to override future vetoes, we 
will probably find ourselves in the midst 
of another battle over the impoundment 
of funds. 

I submit to my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle that the question of 
congressional feeling about the continued 
bombing of Cambodia and any continued 
U.S. military role in Southeast Asia is 
one which merits a very clear and de- 
termined expression of congressional 
policy. This is where we must take our 
stand and reassert our right to partici- 
pate in policy. This is the time to insist 
that the President come back for our 
approval before another bomb is dropped 
in Cambodia or anywhere else in South- 
east Asia. This is the issue which is im- 
portant enough for a bipartisan vote 
against Presidential action without con- 
sulting Congress. This is the crucial vote 
of the year in the constitutional confron- 
tation we have heard so much about for 
the past year. 

If the President can impound funds 
appropriated for health, education, and 
other domestic programs, then I suggest 
that Congress has the right and the duty 
to impound the bombs which the Presi- 
dent would drop over Cambodia. 

The amendment which I have offered 
to the continuing resolution would bar 
the use of any of these funds for bombing 
or other military actions in Cambodia, 
Laos, North or South Vietnam. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to prevent the 
administration from ignoring the intent 
of Congress as expressed in amendments 
to several other bills now pending before 
this Chamber or the other body. Anti- 
bombing amendments have been passed 
as amendments to the State Department 
authorization bill, the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill and it would be tragic if 
appropriated funds under a continuing 
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resolution were used to defy the expres- 
sion of congressional opposition to con- 
tinuing that bombing. 

The purpose of a continuing resolu- 
tion is to allow government to function 
normally, pending action on appropria- 
tion measures. We should not be placed 
in the position of ratifying the bombing 
policy of this administration through 
passage of such a measure because the 
raids over Cambodia are not routine gov- 
ernment administration of congression- 
ally approved programs. Those raids are 
the implementation of policies approved 
by the President without consultation or 
consent of Congress. They have been fi- 
nanced by the use of funds transferred 
from specific accounts to the general 
fund of the Defense Department without 
approval of Congress. 

A continuing resolution should be 
passed in order to continue congression- 
ally approved programs and must not be 
used as a justification for continued or 
increased military activities anywhere in 
Southeast Asia. My amendment would 
so provide. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support this amendment. I believe we will 
pass my amendment today. I believe it 
expresses the will of a majority of the 
Members of the House. 

For too long the Congress has bowed 
to the wishes of this and the previous 
administration on Indochina policies, 
and I believe that the time has come 
for the Congress to say firmly—and once 
and for all—we are done with warmaking 
on behalf of dubious causes without the 
express consent of Congress. From this 
point on, when we speak of the national 
interest, let us keep in mind the interests 
of the millions of American families 
whose hopes and dreams are so cruelly 
shattered each time an American is 
killed or captured in some remote island 
of the world. 

We must pass this amendment to halt 
this continuing depletion of our national 
strength. By doing so, it does not mean 
we are withdrawing from the conflict of 
this globe, or that America will never 
again fight to protect liberty. It does 
mean, however, that our young men will 
no longer be sacrified as pawns in some 
Asian political battle when there is no 
justifiable reason for America to be ac- 
tively involved without the express con- 
sent of Congress. 

Understandably, the administration 
wants no curtailment of its ability to 
play international power politics. The 
Congress has heard testimony as re- 
cently as last week that there might 
again be another resumption of bombing 
of North Vietnam without a definitive 
veto by the Congress. This amendment 
will provide that veto and it will stand 
as a safeguard against future Vietnams 
or Cambodias where a President seeks to 
commit this Nation to war without the 
consent of the people through the Con- 
gress. 

All of us in this Chamber today are 
all too keenly aware of the emotional 
return of our prisoners of war from Viet- 
nam. We should remember, as well, the 
collective sigh of relief from the Nation 
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when the last prisoner was safe again 
once more on American soil. Are we now 
again to repeat this cycle in Cambodia, 
or elsewhere? Just days ago, the first 
American was captured in Cambodia. 
Unless we halt this senseless American 
involvement now, there will soon be 
other Americans joining him; or worse, 
there will be more American deaths. 

The House of Representatives on May 
10 and again yesterday expressed itself 
clearly on the Cambodia issue. The Sen- 
ate has expressed itself even more 
strongly. I believe the House would do 
well to accept the amendment, for it 
states beyond question just how the peo- 
ple of the Nation, as symbolized by the 
votes of their representatives, feel about 
our actions in Cambodia, and South- 
North Vietnam as relates to our combat 
forces. 

The question before us today is no 
longer Vietnam. It is no longer a question 
of protecting our troops, or a matter of 
salvaging even a tenuous cease-fire from 
our massive commitment of young bodies. 
The question before us today is whether 
the United States will continue to risk 
the lives and limbs of American youth 
to help still another Asian dictatorship 
maintain its power without the consent 
of Congress. 

The question before us is simple, and 
we need not differ for partisan reasons. 
These are our young men we either com- 
mit to dubious battle or hold back from 
the fray. In my mind, there is no ques- 
tion whatsoever. I propose this amend- 
ment enthusiastically, and I would hope 
you would support it to prevent further 
commitment of U.S. forces without the 
consent of Congress. 

We have given South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos billions of American dol- 
lars, tens of thousands of American lives, 
and to South Vietnam the world’s third 
greatest air force. 

To the American people we have given 
division, poverty and more. 

The time is now to change those priori- 
ties. I ask for the support of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADDABBO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I notice the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
goes far beyond the amendment offered 
by the gentleman yesterday. Yesterday 
it was Cambodia and Laos, and today it 
is Cambodia and Laos and North and 
South Vietnam. Is it the intention of the 
gentleman by this amendment to stop, 
effective with the passage of this legis- 
lation and its signature by the President, 
all military operations by the United 
States in Southeast Asia including civil- 
lian air resupply anë technical air 
operations? 

Mr. ADDABBO. My amendment reads 
that it shall stop any aid for combat U.S. 
Forces in and over Laos, Cambodia, 
South and North Vietnam. Yes, it goes 
beyond the amendment offered yester- 
day. This is the so-called Church-Case 
amendment which the Senate has 
passed. It will cease U.S. war activities 
in these areas. 
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SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
MAHON FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. ADDABBO 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a sub- 
stitute amendment for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ADDABBO) . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAHON as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
ADDABEO: Page 10, after line 11: In lieu of 
the matter proposed, insert the following: 

Sec. 108. After September 1, 1973, none of 
the funds under this joint resolution may be 
expended to support directly or indirectly 
combat activities in or over Cambodia or 
Laos or off the shores of Cambodia or Laos 
by United States forces. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
-that this amendment would not be pre- 
sented to the House today. The House 
took action on an amendment yesterday, 
and now there has been a switch in sig- 
nals and we are asked to endorse an- 
other amendment following this switch 
in signals. As the House approved the 
so-called Eagleton amendment yesterday, 
it did not cover North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam. Here is the amendment that 
was voted on yesterday: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act or heretofore appropriated 
under any other Act may be expended to 
support directly or indirectly combat activ- 
ities in, over or from off the shores of Cam- 
bodia or in or over Laos by United States 
forces. 


That satisfied the other body. Appar- 
ently that satisfied the majority of the 
House yesterday, but the gentleman from 
New York is not satisfied. He comes up 
now with a change in signals and he in- 


cludes North and South Vietnam. 

I quote the language of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. AppaBsBo) as follows: 

None of the funds under this resolution 
may be expended to support directly or in- 
directly combat activities in or over Cam- 
bodia, Laos, North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam, or off the shores of Cambodia, Laos, 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam by 
United States forces without the express con- 
sent of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, we can only have one 
President at a time. 

I realize that the President is some- 
what beleaguered at the moment, but 
this is not a matter here of domestic con- 
duct or politics. This is a matter of our 
country, whatever is best for our coun- 
try. I repeat we can only have one Presi- 
dent at a time, and he is our spokesman 
in foreign affairs. To cut away all the 
alternatives available to him in North 
and South Vietnam, and to leave him 
naked to the Communists in that area of 
the world, and to play footsie with the 
gains which have been made toward 
peace, and to chance the loss of the 
progress which has been made, seems 
very, very bad indeed. 

So, I rebel, as I hope my colleagues 
will, at this change of signals, this switch 
of stance. Therefore, I would say, let us 
not upstage the Eagleton amendment, 
but in view of the apparent will of the 
House, I have offered an ainendment 
somewhat similar to the so-called Long 
amendment, which says that after Sep- 
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tember 1, 1973, none of the funds under 
this joint resolution may be expended— 
and I am tracking the Eagleton amend- 
ment somewhat—shall be expended to 
support, directly or indirectly, combat 
activities in or over Cambodia or Laos or 
off the shores of Cambodia or Laos by 
the U.S. forces. 

Now, will you, my colleagues, be will- 
ing to wait until September 1, a brief 
period of time, to make the amendment 
effective? 

After passage of this measure, let us 
go to the other body, see what we can 
work out in conference—and we will have 
to bring it back to this body. If we have 
to bring the measure back in a modified 
form, then we will be in a little more 
flexible and fluid position. 

The world is watching the U.S.A. The 
world is wondering about our resolve. 
The world is wondering if we are so in- 
volved in environment and politics and 
Watergate and budgets and inflation— 
the world is wondering if we would at 
this critical moment take action which 
might in this decade—which might in 
this decade—trip us up and let the 
United States of America, the proud 
country which we love, fall on its face. I 
am not willing to do it. 

I say my President—your President— 
must have some flexibility, or else he has 
nothing, more or less, with which to 
bargain. Approximately 550,000 troops 
have been brought back from South 
Vietnam. Is that not something? Maybe 
they should have been brought back 
earlier, but they have been brought back 
and great celebrations have taken place 
over the return of former prisoners of 
war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. So, Mr. Speaker, some 
progress has been made. I do not know 
how long it will take to work this out, 
but there will be some additional ex- 
penditures now, some hazards, some 
losses perhaps, very minor compared to 
what they otherwise might be. 

I would rather give the President more 
time right now than to slap him in the 
face in the presence of the entire world, 
and deny him some flexibility in his 
negotiations. It may cost us a little here 
now, but failure to follow a proper course 
could cost nuclear war. It could cost us 
millions of lives. It could cost us survival 
if we show weakness and a lack of will 
and resolution. 

Is it not disturbing that our great 
country can watch other nations of the 
world—and some are not too admirable 
in some respects—but some certainly 
have more patience than we have. We 
are too impatient, and in dealing with 
the oriental nations we may need to 
show greater patience in our own self 
interest. Therefore, I am hoping and al- 
most praying that the members of this 
body will let us take to the other body 
this continuing resolution with the sub- 
stitute amendment which I have offered, 
which seemed more or less to satisfy the 
House yesterday and which I would like 
to think now, upon more material refiec- 
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tion in a less emotional atmosphere, will 

satisfy the House today. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, LONG OF MARY- 
LAND TO THE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OF- 
FERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 

I offer an amendment to the substitute 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LONG of Mary- 
land to the substitute amendment offered by 
Mr. Manon: On line 1, strike the words “after 
September 1, 1973” and on line 2 insert the 
words “heretofore appropriated” after the 
world “resolution” and before the words “may 
be expended”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve & 
point of order on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas reserves a point of order. 

The gentleman from Maryland is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York the prohibition 
against funds being used under this 
continuing resolution would apply not 
only to Laos and to Cambodia but also 
to South and North Vietnam. That is 
acceptable to many of us, but that lan- 
guage has not been tested in the Con- 
gress. We are embarking on new and 
untried territory when we move in that 
direction before we have solved the 
problems before us. 

What the gentleman from Texas 
undertakes to do is nullify the oper- 
ation of the Addabbo amendment for 
60 days. Since the continuing resolu- 
tion is only for 90 days, this would 
knock out any restriction on bomb- 
ing during most of the period served 
by this continuing resolution. 

I might point out also, of course, 
that we have no promise or even pros- 
pect that the President will sign the 
second supplemental, so it is quite 
likely that the language pessed restrict- 
ing bombing in the second supplemen- 
tal appropriation may be thrown out 
also and that we will be left then with 
no resolution until September 1. 

The purpose of my amendment to 
the substitute is to basically establish 
the language that passed the House 
yesterday, in the second supplemental. 
That is all it undertakes to do. It dif- 
fers from the Addabbo amendment in 
that it covers heretofore appropriated 
money. The Addabbo amendment does 
not cover that. In other words, the 
Addabbo amendment does not deal 
with the Eagleton amendment at all. 
My language would do so. 

The language as I have proposed it, 
as I would amend the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from ‘Texas, would simply reinstate 
what we did June 25, for the second 
supplemental. 

It would do what we did for the 
second supplemental and put this in 
the continuing resolution. That is all. 
The language has been tested in the 
House. It has been tested in the Senate. 
It has gone through both bodies. 

I might point out that while the 
President can veto the second supple- 
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mental he cannot very well veto the 
continuing resolution, so if we can get 
this language in here it is virtually veto 
proof. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot imagine the 
President vetoing a continuing resolu- 
tion. So I urge that my amendment to 
the substitute be voted up, because this 
is basically the Eagleton amendment or, 
rather, the Eagleton language strength- 
ening of the Long amendment as it orig- 
inally went through, and to me that is 
the most important thing to do. 

Before we embark on new territory 
dealing with North and South Vietnam, 
let us deal with where the bombing is 
really going on and get this through Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Lone) 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man said he wants to deal with where 
the bombing is going on, and, therefore, 
under the Paris Treaty nothing is sup- 
posed to be going on in North and South 
Vietnam. 

Why is it we are voting funds, and why 
is it he is eliminating it from this con- 
sideration? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, none of the amendments here 
deal with noncombat operations. We are 
dealing entirely with funds for combat 
operations. I urge the Members to vote 
for the Long amendment for the Mahon 
substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Mamon) withdraw his 
point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Lone) and that of 
Mr. Appasso and in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon). 

The chairman of the committee to- 
day has reminded us dramatically of one 
very important fact when it comes to the 
foreign policy of our country, and that 
is in this Chamber we are not Democrats 
or Republicans but Americans, and we 
want, as I know everyone on this floor 
does, to do what is best and what is in 
the best interest of our country at any 
given moment. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman has also 
reminded us very dramatically that when 
it comes to the foreign policy of our 
country, we have at any one time just 
one leader. It has been said that we can 
elect whom we want to lead us in the 
field of foreign policy, but we cannot 
elect not to have a leader. We have a 
leader today in foreign policy who has 
been eminently successful in reducing 
tensions in the world and in reducing 
American involvement in the Indochina 
war. 
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Mr. Speaker, this country has asked 
for leadership and productive negotia- 
tions with regard to the SALT talks in 
order to reduce the arms race; we have 
looked for this President to negotiate 
for us in the Mideast; we have looked 
to him to negotiate for us in Paris with 
regard to the Southeast Asian conflict; 
we have asked for him to negotiate for 
us with regard to China so as to help 
reduce tensions in Asia; we have looked 
to him to help provide leadership so as 
to negotiate a mutual and balanced force 
reduction in Europe between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

We are asking for him to negotiate 
for us and be our leader everywhere in 
the world except in Southeast Asia. There 
we are saying he is not credible and we 
do not trust his leadership and he does 
not speak for America. What a contra- 
diction—what confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest here today that 
if our leader is not credible in Southeast 
Asia, how can we ask him to be credible 
in negotiations along the Suez Canal or 
in Europe or at SALT talks or in any of 
the other strategic areas of our vital for- 
eign policy interests? 

I think the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), has 
made an extremely important point and 
I agree. What we are suggesting is that 
the first line of defense for this country 
is the credibility of our country, the word 
of our country, the honor of our country. 
I would suggest that the gentleman who 
has offered this amendment, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), has made a vital contribution 
to the ability of this country to maintain 
its credibility. I urge my colleagues to 
support his amendment and vote down 
the Long and Addabbo amendments. 
These amendments are nothing but a 
1973 version fer Asia of the Neutrality 
Act which Congress passed in the 1930’s 
and which did so much to tie President 
Roosevelt’s hands. 

The motives which inspired the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act were of the 
purest nature, just as are the motives of 
the backers and sponsors of the Long 
and Addabbo amendments before us to- 
day. Congress wantea to keep us out of 
war. Congress wanted to make peace 
secure. 

The Neutrality Act passed by Congress 
declared that in the future the United 
States would not support nations who 
were struggling for their freedom against 
totalitarian regimes such as Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s, and furthermore, no distinc- 
tion would be made by our country be- 
tween aggressor and nonaggressor na- 
tions. 

Our distinguished colleague in the 
Senate, the Honorable Sam Ervin, has 
made some excellent remarks concerning 
the Neutrality Act from which I quote at 
this time: 

The motive behind the passage of the Neu- 
trality Act was laudable. It was to keep the 
United States out of war. It was to bring 
about peace for the United States, if nowhere 
else on earth. But the Neutrality Act was the 
thing for which Hitler had been thirsting 
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and the thing for which Mussolini had been 
hungering. All they were waiting for was a 
declaration by the United States that it was 
going to isolate itself on the American con- 
tinent and let liberty be extinguished clse- 
where on the face of the earth by ruthless 
dictators, The Neutrality Act gave them that 
assurance, and so they plunged the world 
into the Second World War. 

No historian who has the least respect for 
the truth will ever fail to agree that the pas- 
sage of the Neutrality Act by the American 
Congress, at the instance of an American 
President, was one of the great causes which 
unleased the dogs of war in Europe and led 
to the Second World War, in which millions 
and millions and millions of helpless men 
and women and children suffered extermina- 
tion in virtually all areas of the earth. 

But there seems to be no way in which one 
can stop the delusion that Congress in some 
way, by passing a law, can put an end to war, 
so far the United States is concerned. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, if I may be 
allowed to finish my statement, then I 
will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I point this out because 
I know that everyone in this room sin- 
cerely desires peace. 

In 1962 we negotiated an agreement 
with regard to the neutrality of Laos, and 
as the gentleman and all of us recognize 
today, before the ink was dry on the 
negotiated settlement of 1962, it was 
violated by North Vietnam. They used 
the Laotian Corridor, the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, as a conduit through which to sup- 
port and export revolution in South 
Vietnam. 

I believe sincerely that the greatest 
mistake in the 1960’s was the failure of 
this country to enforce the 1962 Geneva 
accords as they relate to Laos, because in 
so doing we said that the negotiated set- 
tlement was not worth the paper upon 
which it was written. That violation led 
as much to the tragedy of Vietnam as 
any other single mistake. 

I quote at this time from a recent New 
York Times article by former Under Sec- 
retary of State, Eugene V. Rostow: 

It is manifestly impossible to assure the 
security of South Vietnam if hostile forces 
operate against it from sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. This was the premise of the 
Geneva Agreement of 1962, through which 
the Soviet Union promised us that North 
Vietnemese troops would withdraw from 
Cambodia and Laos. Many believe that the 
Vietnam misery stems from Kennedy’s failure 
to insist on the fulfillment of that agree- 
ment. The 1962 promise was repeated by 
North Vietnam in the January cease-fire 
agreement and endorsed by the major powers 
who signed the Act of Paris of March 2. 

At this tense and precarious moment in 
the Indochina conflict indirect nibbling at 
our long-standing policy in the area is pecu- 
liarly inappropriate. Having fully and re- 
peatedly authorized the goals of that policy. 
Congress should not now deny the President 
the best available means to make our policy 
good. 


Let us not make the same mistake 
again to America’s credibility. 

What I am suggesting here to my col- 
leagues today on the floor of the House 
is this: America and the President as 
our leader has to be credible all over the 
world. You cannot ask him to be credible 
in the SALT talks or the mutual bal- 
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anced force reduction talks if you will 
not allow him to be credible and enforce 
the negotiations that were so difficult to 
achieve at Paris. 

That agreement was not perfect; in 
fact, it is a far cry from it. We can make 
it work if we don’t give up here at the 
last minute. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations made a very 
vital contrbution to the cause of leader- 
ship for this country with his amend- 
ment, and I urge support for the Mahon 
amendment and defeat of the Long and 
Addabbo amendment. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Let me point 
out my substitute would not do anything 
about North and South Vietnam, so it 
would not affect any of our relations 
there, 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr, HAYS. Would the gentleman yield 
to me for a brief observation? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The preceding speaker 
made a great argument which really left 
me a little bit could about the credibility 
of the White House. Apparently he has 
not been watching television in the last 
few days. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Along those lines, I 
would like to add that the world is 
watching the credibility not just of the 
United States President but of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is the 
credibility of the entire Government of 
the United States that the world 
watches, which includes very clearly the 
duties and responsibilities of the legis- 
lative branch—the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a little confusion 
here. I think we should explain what is 
happening. 

The resolutions which we passed yes- 
terday and several weeks ago involved 
and dealt with a very specific thing— 
namely, to stop what we consider to be 
unauthorized usages of funds to bomb, 
as we are actually doing in Cambodia 
and Laos. There is no bombing or com- 
bat going on in North Vietnam; there- 
fore, there was no need to incorporate 
that language in attaining the purpose 
that the Congress overwhelmingly sup- 
ported both in the House and the Senate. 

Now we are dealing with new funds— 
1974 funds—and we are saying that it 
is the will of the Congress that we do not 
want any more combat activity in all of 
Southeast Asia, and that includes North 
and South Vietnam. 

The chairman of my committee makes 
@ very eloquent speech that we cannot tie 
the President’s hands and that we have 
to give the President flexibility. We have 
been hearing this same suggestion for 10 
long years, and the American people have 
made it crystal clear that they want out. 
If the situation occurs in Vietnam where 
the President feels he needs to take some 
sort of combat measure, the answer is 
very simple: let the President, any Presi- 
dent, come back to the Congress and ask 
the Congress and consult with the Con- 
gress as to what joint efforts the 
American Government should make in 
Vietnam, 
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I, for one, refuse to go along with the 
idea of flexibility in Southeast Asia where 
we have made it so clear—and where the 
American people have made it so clear— 
that we do not want to reengage. 

Let me say this: President Nixon has 
exercised admirable foreign policy abili- 
ties in extricating the United States from 
Southeast Asia. He is not going to re- 
introduce combat forces in Vietnam, and 
he does not need gunboat-tyne diplomacy 
with bombers in order to follow and pur- 
sue his course. He has done it through 
negotiation, and I am confident he can 
continue to do it through negotiation. 

As I understand it, the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
AppaBso) is the same as the amendment 
that was passed in the other body as 
an amendment to the State-Justice- 
Commerce-Judiciary Authorization Act. 

We are dealing here in the future with 
the 1974 fiscal year funds. The other body 
made it clear that they wanted no in- 
volvement, not just in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, but in Vietnam also. And we in 
the House should make sure that our 
funds are not used for this purpose. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask the gentleman from Connect- 
icut does the gentleman intend to sup- 
port the war powers legislation that we 
will vote on tomorrow? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes, I do. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Does the gentleman 
from Connecticut realize that in that 
legislation it gives the President carte 
blanche authority to carry on combat 
activities for 120 days anyplace in the 
world? 

Mr. GIAIMO. That is a little different. 
Congress has already spoken as to 
Southeast Asia and said “Stop.” 

Mr, CEDERBERG. And the Congress 
takes no action? I disagree with that con- 
cept. But the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut will not give the President 60 days in 
which to bring about the conclusion of 
these long, long negotiations? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the gentleman from Michigan, I do not 
want to give the President or anyone else 
1 additional day for flying American 
combat pilots and who may be shot 
down in Vietnam, or Laos or Cambodia 
and whose lives will be wasted. We have 
had it in Southeast Asia, and we want 
out. The American people have made it 
very clear. Let us not play any further 
games with it; let us get out of that place 
as the President has gotten us out of 
South Vietnam, and let us stay out. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of what the gentleman from Connecticut 
has said, and this was the major thrust 
of my question directed to the gentleman 
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from New York, is the language the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut is supporting 
an absolute cutoff of any U.S. supplies, 
or any type of air support in flying in 
civilian supplies, or military combat sup- 
plies? 

Mr. GIAIMO. We are not talking about 
support troops or advisers. We are talk- 
ing about combat forces. 

Mr. WYMAN. What about flying sup- 
plies into Phnom Penh to supply the 
civilians that are under siege there? 

Mr. GIAIMO. We are talking, as I un- 
derstand it from the language of the 
amendment, strictly about American 
combat forces, not supply forces. We 
have supplied the South Vietnamese 
Army with an air force; we have sup- 
plied the Cambodian troops with combat 
equipment. We are not talking about 
that. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman from 
Connecticut will yield further, the lan- 
guage of the amendment prohibits any 
more support, if the gentleman will read 
the amendment carefully, so that you 
cannot fly in military aircraft supplies 
into Phnom Penh for support of our 
civilians there. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I will yield to the au- 
thor of the amendment. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment speaks for itself. It speaks 
of combat U.S. forces, and it goes fur- 
ther; it says without the consent of the 
Congress. If the President feels he needs 
to commit us further in the war, then 
let the President come back to the Con- 


gress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Gramo) is accurately in- 
terpreting the words in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Appasso) and those words in that 
amendment, as reiterated by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, ought to make 
everybody in this body think twice. 

Let me read those words to the Mem- 
bers: 

None of the funds under this joint res- 
olution— 


And that is all of the money in the 
Defense Department budget or in the 
budget as a whole— 
may be expended to support directly or in- 
directly combat activities In or over Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Vietnam and South Vietnam, 
or off the shores of Cambodia, Laos, North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam by United 
States forces without the express consent 
of the Congress. 


That is what the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO) says. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Grarmmo) is completely accurate. If this 
resolution becomes law, if an enemy in 
the Pacific takes some military action 
in any one of these four areas and puts 
in jeopardy the lives of American civil- 
ians in any one of these areas, or the 
lives of any U.S. military personnel in 
any one of these areas, until the Presi- 
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dent comes to Congress and gets consent 
he cannot protect these lives. 

I suggest that should an enemy attack 
us and put other American lives in jeop- 
ardy, the Commander in Chief ought to 
have some flexibility to protect those 
lives. The Addabbo amenament doe: not 
give the President that flexibility, and the 
gentleman from Connecticut has totally 
confirmed that interpretation. 

We have an obligation to the 2,000, 
4,000, or 5,000 American civilians in that 
part of the world, or the American mili- 
tary personnel who are there in a non- 
combat role. Unfortunately, the gentle- 
man from New York and the gentleman 
from Connecticut want to tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands as he would try to protect 
American lives. 

I am a little amazed at the contradic- 
tion that appears in what the gentleman 
from Connecticut has said is his inter- 
pretation of the Addabbo amendment and 
his desire, tomorrow, perhaps, to vote for 
the War Powers Act as recommended by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the 
War Powers Act he wants to give to the 
President worldwide authority for 120 
days to take the kind of immediate ac- 
tion that is needed, and then when he is 
talking about Southeast Asia, there is no 
flexibility. He wants to let American lives 
go down the drain over there, while we 
come up here and debate the issue. I just 
do not think that is very fair to some of 
our fellow Americans. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. The gentleman from 
Michigan is speaking of protective ac- 
tion. I am speaking of direct combat ac- 
tion by our forces. We are not amending 
the Constitution here this afternoon; we 
are taking a congressional prerogative. 
The President still has, as Commander 
in Chief, certain war powers, and if any 
place in this world our forces are threat- 
ened or attacked, he can move for the 
moment. But we are not doing that. We 
are, after two cease-fire agreements in 
Southeast Asia, telling the President and 
the Department of Defense that when 
this Congress speaks, it means what it 
says, not that when it speaks, they can 
still determine or try to interpret what 
we are saying. When we say stop bomb- 
ing, they say, “we can still bomb.” This 
is what we are trying to do this after- 
noon, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GERALD R. 
Ford was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my understanding that the gentle- 
man from New York in his previous 
comment said that the President as 
Commander in Chief has certain consti- 
tutional military responsibilities and op- 
portunities—I cannot remember his pre- 
cise language—which would go beyond 
the limitation in this amendment; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ADDABBO. His rights under the 
Constitution as Commander in Chief, yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
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man cannot have it both ways. Appar- 
ently he can go home and tell his con- 
stituents he told the President he could 
not do something on the one hand, and 
now he is qualifying it by telling us that 
despite what his amendment says, de- 
spite that amendment, the President has 
certain opportunities to do something. 

Let me make one further observation 
about the Long amendment. Frankly, I 
do not think we have to pay much atten- 
tion to the Addabbo amendment. As to 
the language and its interpretations, I 
cannot comprehend this House going 
along with something as ridiculous as 
that proposal. 

But now let us return to the Long 
amendment. This is a more serious mat- 
ter because, obviously, the House yester- 
day in a very close vote had some opin- 
ions that were pretty divided. 

If we approve the Long amendment 
to the Mahon substitute, in my judg- 
ment we are undercutting negotiations 
that are going on right now where we 
hope to achieve that final piece in the 
puzzle. I said that yesterday and I reiter- 
ate it today. And those negotiations are 
of maximum importance. 

I do not want in funds in fiscal year 
1974 to be limited so that the President 
and his advisers cannot carry out those 
negotiations. 

No. 2. We know there are violations 
in the Paris peace treaty. There are 
specific violations of article 20. Arti- 
cle 20 was an agreement where all the 
parties were to get together to try to 
end combat in Indochina. There are vio- 
lations, unfortunately. We are not going 
to bomb North Vietnam. We are not 
bombing in Laos. We have cease-fires in 
both Vietnam and in Laos. We are trying 
through whatever legitimate pressure 
we can exert to get the opposition to sit 
down and negotiate an agreement in- 
volving Cambodia. These blatant viola- 
tions, the invasion of North Vietnamese 
troops into Cambodia, can only be 
stopped by counteraction by us in a 
military sense. In my opinion if we limit 
the utilization of funds in fiscal year 
1974 for an unlimited period of time 
we are undercutting our opportunity to 
get this peace agreement finally put 
together. 

I strongly recommend opposition to 
the Long amendment to the Mahon 
amendment, and obviously I favor the 
Mahon substitute over this other 
amendment which in my opinion barely 
deserves any consideration. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the-Mahon substitute. 

Mr. Speaker, let us put this debate in 
perspective. We are debating today the 
passing of a continuing resolution. A 
continuing resolution has been made 
necessary because this Congress, this 
House and the U.S. Senate, have not 
done their work to this point in time and 
have not passed the appropriation bills 
to operate this Government. Not a single 
appropriation bill has been passed and 
signed into law. 

What is a continuing resolution? A 
continuing resolution is simple. It is in- 
tended to supply money to every agency 
of Government for which appropriations 
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have not been finally made for them to 
keep doing what they have been doing at 
one of two levels: Either the level of the 
expenditure of the previous year or the 
budget proposal for the coming year, 
whichever is the lower. 

In this instance we are simply asking 
that we be able to continue, by support- 
ing the Mahon substitute, what every- 
body thought was great when earlier this 
year we signed peace agreements involv- 
ing Southeast Asia ending a war nobody 
I know wanted. 

Let us put this Addabbo amendment 
in proper perspective. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. AppassBo) has talked 
about everything except the key words 
of his amendment. He talks about pro- 
hibition applying in the instance of and 
only for combat activities. Let me read 
the amendment again for the Members 
and I ask the the Members to listen be- 
cause the key word is not “combat.” 

None of the funds under this Joint Res- 
olution may be expended to support directly 
or indirectly combat activities in or over 
Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam or off the shores of Cambodia, Laos, 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam by 
United States forces without the express 
consent of Congress. 


We cannot pass this amendment and 
even comply with the conditions of the 
peace agreement to which we are signa- 
tory. We are not talking about just the 
funds for the Department of Defense. 
We are talking about every dollar for 
every agency in the U.S. Government, be- 
cause none of them has received final- 
ized appropriations. They are all af- 
fected. The key words are “directly or in- 
directly” not and I repeat not “combat”. 
We are not talking about support by U.S. 
combat forces either. United States 
forces, whether combat or not and no 
matter where stationed cannot even 
participate in an indirect way, no mat- 
ter how indirect. 

We are saying, because the key words 
are “directly or indirectly’—not com- 
bat—we are saying that nobody in the 
U.S. Government can do anything in 
support cf anybody in Southeast Asia, 
because to say the least that support 
would at least be indirect. We cannot 
even provide for South Vietnam, for 
example, what we promised them and 
committed ourselves to in the way of 
arms to carry on a defense of themselves 
if they were attacked which they have 
been. The State Department cannot even 
leave their advisors there. We cannot 
even pursue the location of MIA’s. We 
cannot even keep U.S. intelligence peo- 
ple over there. We cannot do anything 
in Southeast Asia. The amendment, I 
again repeat, even prohibits the use of 
our military forces stationed outside 
Southeast Asia to assist or even advise 
in even an indirect way. We are not just 
talking about U.S. combat forces in 
Southeast Asia. 

My friends of the House of Represent- 
atives, forget about the fact that Rich- 
ard Nixon is President of the United 
States. Consider the long range best in- 
terests of the country. Forget all else. 
Think of what we Members are doing 
to the United States, and in turn to our- 
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selves and future generations of Amer- 
icans if we do this at this point in time. 
We are not prostrating Richard Nixon; 
we are prostrating something bigger 
than Richard Nixon. We are prostrating 
our country. We are sowing the seeds of 
another conflict. Who wants to do this to 
this country at this point in time? Per- 
haps some Members do, perhaps they do, 
but I want to make it clear that I do 
not want to do it. We cannot prostrate 
Richard Nixon without prostrating our 
country. We cannot -conduct foreign 
policy and provide for security and the 
future in this manner. 

Do not buy this pig-in-a-poke, to 
borrow a Yankee term. Do not buy this 
pig-in-a-poke. At least be men enough 
to say, “Yes, we still believe that the 
treaty which was signed earlier this 
year is deserving of at least indirect sup- 
port.” That is all we are going to do. 

Vote “yea” on the Mahon substitute. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 6 
years I have advocated that we stop 
American involvement in Southeast Asia, 
because I have not believed it was in the 
best interests of the United States to 
continue military activity in and over 
Southeast Asia, I therefore support the 
amendments to stop the spending of any 
more money for combat activities in 
Southeast Asia. 

This also involves the powers of Presi- 
dent versus the war powers of the Con- 
gress. The Constitution says that the 
Congress must declare war to move the 
country to a war status. This was never 
done, If it had been placed to a vote the 
country might never have gone through 
the terrible street disputes of the 1960's 
and 1970's and would not face much of 
the inflationary pressures and economic 
chaos presently with us. Many of us 
pointed out that this would happen if 
the Congress did not debate it, but our 
voices were drowned out in a flurry of 
charges and countercharges. 

This tragedy for America must stop 
and we must restore our Nation to its 
former position of integrity and trust in 
the world. This is done by our actions for 
peace as well as our capacity for war. I, 
therefore, support the Long amendment 
and the Addabbo amendment and oppose 
the Mahon substitute. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Mahon substitute, which would give the 
President until September 1, just 2 
months, to continue the attempt to extri- 
cate the United States from the problems 
of Southeast Asia, and to do it in an or- 
derly way which would give a measure 
of self-determination to the people who 
live in that rart of the world. 

I oppose the Long amendment, which 
is intended to nullify the Mahon amend- 
ment by striking reference to September 
1, but which in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
is otherwise inoperative in that as writ- 
ten it does not apply to fiscal 1974 funds. 

The test obviously is going to come on 
the Addabbo amendment. Again, this 
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has been said many times, but let me re- 
peat the language of the Addabbo 
amendment: 

None of the funds under this resolution 
may be expended to support directly or in- 
directly. 


Obviously, this can be interpreted to 
shut off all military action in which we 
now participate anywhere in Southeast 
Asia. We cannot relate the limitation 
only to combat activity by U.S. units. 
The advisers who are assigned to South 
Vietnam units from combat units. Sup- 
ply, logistic support, for the Southeast 
Asia forces is in some instances being 
carried on by personnel from combat 
forces. It could stop essential communi- 
cations activities. 

The Addabbo amendment could stop 
virtually all activities of every kind 
which are being engaged in by the U.S. 
personnel. 

It could hamper or stop the MIA 
search. The MIA’s are not back. We must 
complete the search for those unfortu- 
nate members of the American Armed 
Forces. 

Just look at it for what it says, “direct- 
ly or indirectly.” It is very broad lan- 
guage. 

Then the amendment goes on to say, 
“without the express consent of Con- 
gress.” 

What do the Members of this body 
think the Communists would be doing 
while the President comes to Congress 
to seek express consent, to deal with 
emergencies in Southeast Asia? First he 
would run head-on into a filibuster in 
the Senate and then into a minibuster 
in the House, and nothing would be done 
for days or weeks or months, while steel- 
tipped Communist divisions, led by 
tanks and by aircraft swept forward. I 
said led by tanks and aircraft, when U.S. 
aircraft are immobilized, their planes 
will become involved. 

We should remember there ere 150,000 
North Vietnamese troops still in place in 
South Vietnam, and they are constantly 
being resupplied and reequipped. 

There are North Vietnamese forces in 
Laos. There are North Vietnamese forces 
across the DMZ. They are ready to 
pounce. When the time is propitious. 

What would we be doing while our 
hands are tied and we could not defend 
ourselves? What would be happening to 
the American civilians as well as mili- 
tary, who are left in Southeast Asia for 
logistics support, for training missions, 
to search for Mig’s, even for peace keep- 
ing missions. 

The proposed language, Mr. Speaker, 
would close the door on any further ef- 
forts to bargain, to bring a negotiated 
end to conflict. 

It would deprive us of the opportunity 
for meaningful effort for self-determina- 
tion for the people of all Southeast Asia. 

Communism is impressed only by 
strength. It is America’s military 
strength, now demonstrated through Air 
Force units, that has caused the Com- 
munists to be wary of a total disregard of 
their treaty commitments, and prevented 
the collapse of Cambodia. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of the House would not want it 
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said, “We pulled the rug out trom under 
the efforts of the President to complete 
the work of getting us out of Vietnam 
now nearly accomplished. I would hope 
we would not want it said we made a 
mockery out of all of the blood and sweat 
and tears and treasure that have been 
expended by this country in the last 10 
year's. I would hope we would not want 
it said we are willing to disregard the 
sacrifices of America’s uniformed per- 
sonnel and their families. 

We are almost out. We are asking for 
another 2 months, until the 1st of Sep- 
tember, to finish the job. At least we can 
afford to give the President that chance 
to assure self-determination to the peo- 
ple of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
ang amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon). 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 275, noes, 136, 
not voting 22, as follows: 

[Roll No. 282] 
AYES—275 


Cederberg 
Chamberiain 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen, 


Duncan 

Edwards, Ala. 

Eshleman 

Evins, Tenn. 
Lood 
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Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Eanna 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 

Baker 
Barrett 

Beard 

Bevill 

Biaggi 
B'ackburn 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brasco 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Obio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. Hanrahan 
Burleson, Tex. Hansen, Idaho 
Burlison, Mo. Hansen, Wash. 
Butler Do: Harsha 

Carter Hastings 
Casey, Tex. Hays 


Collins, Tl. 
Collins, Tex, 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Robert 
W. dr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla, 
Jones, Tenn, 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Broomfield 
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Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Shipley 


Nichols 
Nix 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ml. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rallisback 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
‘Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 


NOES—136 


Donohue 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 


Erlenborn 
Esch 


Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fiowers 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
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Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symms 
NOT VOTING—22 


Derwinski Price, Tex. 
Fisher Randall 

Foley Rooney, N.Y. 
Gray Steiger, Ariz. 
Green, Oreg. Thompson, N.J. 
Gross Young, 8.C. 
Michel 

Mills, Ark. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
ABZUG). 

(By unanimous consent, Ms. ABZUG 
yielded her time to Mr. ADDABBO.) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. CASEY). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON 
yielded his time to Mr. Casey of Texas.) 

Mr. CASEY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the same ones who are advocating today 
that we run the war and that we run the 
peace and cut off funds right now are 
the same ones who last fall were advo- 
cating a date certain that we get out of 
Southeast Asia. If we had listened to 
them, then would we have had any peace 
with honor today? As I understand it 
from Dr. Kissinger when the bombing 
was resumed the North Vietnamese be- 
gan to talk peace. They realized they 
could not win the war, the military war. 
Also our prisoners of war on returning 
said when the bombing was resumed they 
started receiving good treatments. 

I say to the Members, this has been 
bitter medicine we have been taking for 
this illness, and many of us have called 
it an illness, a cancer. We have almost 
got this disease cured, but it is like al- 
most any other dreadful disease. If we 
stop taking the medicine before there 
is a complete cure, the disease will build 
up again. 

It takes courage to vote to keep our 
forces in a position of readiness and 
able to bomb. It takes more courage than 
to vote with those today who say, “We 
will get you out of the war now.” 

It is a mistake if we say that we in the 
House can make the peace and we can 
win the war in Southeast Asia. We must 
leave that to those who have the exper- 
tise to do it. 

I say to the Members: Use courage and 
vote down the Long amendment and 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON), 
the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCtory 
yielded his time to Mr. FINDLEY.) 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am vot- 
ing again today to indicate my opposition 
to bombing and other combat activities 
by American forces in Cambodia, Laos, 
and in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that our military forces do not belong 
in—or over these countries of Indochina. 
Indeed, I would remove our military 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Danielson 
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forces from other areas of Southeast 

Asia—notably Thailand. 

Mr. Speaker, the time for the Congress 
to act on this issue is—now. For us to au- 
thorize a delay of 60 or 90 days could 
only be interpreted as our approval of 
bombing raids and other combat activ- 
ities—to which I am opposed—unequiv- 
ocally. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
recognizes that bombing is an act of war, 
and I think the Members of this body also 
recognize that as of this moment the 
Congress has not given sanction to bomb- 
ing operations in Cambodia. It would 
seem to me that the last thing we would 
want to do would be to support the Ma- 
hon language, because as I read it, it can- 
not be regarded as anything else but 
sanctioning 60 more days of bon.bing in 
Cambodia. 

If the gentleman from Texas would re- 
spond, I would like to ask him if my read- 
ing is correct, that if his amendment is 
accepted and made a part of this reso- 
lution, this should be regarded by the 
public, including the President, as con- 
gressional sanction for more bombing of 
Cambodia for the next 60 days. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say no, this is not 
sanctioning bombing. It is giving the 
President this flexibility. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But it sanctions the 
continuing of the bombing. 

There are several parts to the Addabbo 
amendment that have been called into 
question and I regret that one of the 
speakers gave a totally erroneous inter- 
pretation of the Addabbo amendment. I 
would like to have the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Appasso) respond if he 
would to these questions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Lonc). 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a technical error exists in the wording 
of my amendment to the substitute 
offered by (Mr. Manon). I withdraw that 
amendment and ask that this change be 
made. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 

ject. ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Maryland has the privilege of withdraw- 
ing his amendment in the House. We 
are not in the Committee of the Whole. 
The gentleman may withdraw his amend- 
ment on his own motion. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LONG OF MARY- 
LAND TO THE SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OF- 
FERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 

I offer an amendment, which incorpo- 

rates the change. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lone of Mary- 
land to the substitute amendment offered 
by Mr. Manon: On line 1 strike the words 
“After September 1, 1973”; and on line 2 
insert the words “or funds heretofore appro- 
priated” after the word “resolution” and be- 
fore the words “may k- expended”. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the words “or funds” have been left out 
and I simply reword the amendment to 
make it somewhat more precise. As I 
pointed o=t, if my amendment is upheld 
and the Mahon substitute is passed, then 
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what we will have before us is the same 
amendment that we passed yesterday, 
the same Eagleton amendment we passed 
yesterday to the second supplemental. 

This language passed both the Senate 
and the House. It will not refer to Viet- 
nam, either South or North. It will cover 
Laos and Cambodia, but will cover funds 
appropriated in the past. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Members will support the Long amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. Manon). 

It will carry out the intent of the ac- 
tion the House took just a day or so ago. 
It would restrict the use of funds to fi- 
nance combat activities by U.S. Armed 
Forces in or over Cambodia or Laos. 
That is the effect of adopting the Long 
amendment. 

If we adopt it, then we will later have 
the choice between that version and the 
version which would stop funding of the 
U.S. Armed Forces combat activities, not 
only over Cambodia and Laos, but North 
and South Vietnam as well. We will then 
be able to make that further choice as to 
whether we want to extend the prohibi- 
tion to Vietnam. 

I hope the Members support the Long 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ARENDS 
yielded his time to Mr. GERALD R. Forp.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to reemphasize one point 
which has been made, which involves the 
Addabbo amendment, The point was 
made and should be reiterated that un- 
der the reading of the language of the 
Addabbo amendment where it says “di- 
rectly or indirectly involving Vietnam 
or South Vietnam,” we would have no 
capability—the United States—to carry 
out our treaty. obligations under the 
Paris Peace Treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Con- 
gress wants to restrict the President to 
that degree, having achieved a peace 
agreement in Vietnam. 

Let me make one final comment con- 
cerning the Long amendment. The Long 
amendment as it is presently drafted un- 
questionably ties the hands of the Presi- 
dent as we are in the process of negotia- 
tion, negotiation at a very high level. 

The Long amendment ties down the 
military options that the President has to 
use in his negotiations to achieve a new 
government in Cambodia. Such a gov- 
ernment would bring about a cease-fire 
and would be the final link in the making 
of a peace agreement in all of Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that under 
these circumstances a 60-day request is 
reasonable and fair for funds in fiscal 
1974 under this continuing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
TALCOTT). 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, like most 
amendments offered on the floor, the 
Addabbo and Long amendments are slop- 
pily drawn and incoherent. They should 
be rejected for this reason alone. They 
are both mischievious although probably 
not designed for mischief toward anyone 
but President Nixon. 
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Even those of us who have a great 
compulsion to vote for any “peace” or 
“antiwar” amendment should be 
changed. 

“Offshore” is used concerning Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. Laos has no 
shore. 

What does “offshore” mean, 10 miles, 
20 kilometers, 100 miles? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have one 
of the proponents tell us what is meant 
by “offshore.” 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the amendment was obviously intended 
to cover bombing from aircraft carriers 
or other naval units. I do not see how it 
could be any plainer than that. 

Mr. TALCOTT. It could be 100 miles 
offshore, then? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. It means 
bombing from any offshore activity. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, does this 
mean we withdraw our surface and sub- 
marine fleets. Do we withdraw our air 
and naval forces from Guam, Okinawa, 
or Taiwan? I am told the Navy cannot in- 
terpret the meaning of either amend- 
ment. 

Prohibition of “indirect” support 
would prevent our compliance with the 
peace treaty and our commitments to the 
Laotians cnd Cambodians as well as U.S. 
citizens in any of those countries. 

The sponsors of the Long, Addabbo, 
and Eagleton amendments have admit- 
ted they have no plan to return our 
POW’s or account for our MIA’s, 

I for one believe we have a commit- 
ment to the families of our POW’s and 
MIA’s to insure their return or an ac- 
counting for them. 

LONG, ADDABBO, and EAGLETON abandon 
our commitments to the peace treaty 
and our POW’s and MIA’s, 

We should not adopt either amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, 
Rovs#). 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Long amendment. I do 
so because it covers the same ground we 
took yesterday. 

Yesterday we drew a line, and it is not 
my intention to retreat from that line. 
This House spoke. I hope we will speak 
in the same voice today. 

I cannot understand why we should 
spend $80 million a month in bombing 
Cambodia. I cannot understand why we 
should support troops which outnumber 
the insurgent troops in Cambodia by a 
margin of 4 or 5 to 1. And I can- 
not understand why we cannot believe 
the President, who a few months ago said 
that the only reason we were engaged in 
military activities in Cambodia was to 
protect American troops in Vietnam; and 
we no longer have American troops in 
Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
RUTH). 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, the withhold- 
ing of funds under these amendments 
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has been supported by two groups. One 
group is adamant against the President 
to such an extent that they would vote 
in any way to control his powers. 

The second group is a group which 
wants to be identified as antiwar people, 
and I respect their feelings and their 
votes. I should like to point out to this 
group that the way these amendments 
are now, limiting our defense and making 
it impossible for our country to defend 
itself, they might be encouraging our 
enemies to attack us and it might be a 
vote for war. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
DELLUMS), 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS 
yielded his time to Ms. Axpzuc.) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
MIZELL). 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, today, in my opinion, 
we are seeing what has been the ultimate 
goal of all the so-called antiwar amend- 
ments that have been offered during my 
412 years of service in this House. That 
goal is to hand the North Vietnamese 
total victory. A victory they were unable 
to win on the battlefield, unable to win 
at the negotiating table, and so far have 
been unable to win in this House. 

I refused to join with those who would 
have given them victory in the past, and 
I refuse to join them today. 

I urge you to vote down the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chai: recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to re- 
iterate what was said by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER). I urge support of the Long of 
Maryland amendment in order that the 
choice given to the House shall be a 
choice between the Long amendment and 
the Addabbo amendment. If the Long 
amendment is sustained, that will be the 
end of the substitute which was offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon). 

The gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY), was correct; at the present 
time there is no authority—no congres- 
sional authority—in the President to 
carry on the bombing. If the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas is sustained, he will have 
congressional authority for 60 days. 

If Members want to give the President 
that authority, the authority to carry on 
the bombing over Cambodia and Laos for 
the next 60 days, they will vote for the 
Mahon amendment. If they are opposed 
to that, they will vote against it. 

I urge support of the Long amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from New York (Ms: 
ABZUG). 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to point out just two things. 

The Addabbo amendment, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon) and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Lonc) all use the same language 
with respect to “expenditures to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities 
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in or over Cambodia or Laos or off the 
shores of Cambodia or Laos by United 
States forces.” 

That is in the Mahon amendment as 
well as in the other amendments. So they 
all agree on that. 

The difference appears to be in two 
places. One is to give authority for the 
President to bomb for 60 more days, and 
the other is to add South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam to the list of places that 
may not be bombed. 

The fact is we have a treaty in which 
we agree not to conduct any combat ac- 
tivities over Vietnam. We in Congress 
have to make sure that it is agreed to, in 
the exercise of our powers in this field, to 
see that the President does not act with- 
out our consent. 

We have also heard the tired old argu- 
ment about tying the President’s hands 
ir negotiations. We heard this argument 
months ago when we originally adopted 
the Addabbo amendment, but the fact of 
the matter is that it did not tie anyone’s 
hands and that all the President and Dr. 
Kissinger brought us was a reaffirmation 
of the January cease-fire agreement. 

Enough is enough. After 4 years, all 
that Mr. Nixon has succeeded in doing 
is ending one war while starting another 
one of a strikingly similar nature. Let us 
exercise our constitutional authority and 
our responsibility to our constituents and 
end this Nation's reign of terror in Indo- 
china once and for all—not just in Laos 
and Cambodia, but all across that un- 
happy peninsula. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Con- 
YERS). 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, rise in support of the Long- 
Addabbo amendments. I would point out 
that in my district and perhaps in other 
places across the country the American 
people are sick of this prolonged war 
after our troops were supposed to have 
ended their hostilities in Indochina. It is 
a war that has not only drained our nat- 
ural resources but has drained our nat- 
ural spirit as well. The awful truth is 
that these hostilities have not ended and 
I am unprepared to give a war-inclined 
President any more “flexibility” than he 
already has. The fact of the matter is we 
have spent too many American lives and 
far too much money for this House to re- 
treat from its position of only 24 hours 
ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been asked to give 60 days to negotiate. 
But with whom? 

Actually there is chaos in Cambodia 
today, and I would take my time to ask 
the minority leader this question: 

With whom are we to negotiate in this 
60-day period? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as I declared yesterday, we are currently 
negotiating, we have been, and we will 
continue to negotiate at a very high level 
in an effort to put together some final 
agreement. 

Mr. WOLFF. But with whom? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We are nego- 
tiating with the parties that signed the 
agreement in Paris. 

Mr. WOLFF. Cambodia was not a party 
to that agreement. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We are nego- 
tiating with the parties that signed the 
agreement in Paris. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
reemphasize my support for amend- 
ments offered by my distinguished col- 
leagues, Mr. Appasso of New York and 
Mr. Lonc of Maryland, which would end 
American financial support for military 
operations in or over Cambodia, Laos, 
North and South Vietnam. I feel it is 
incumbent upon this body to cease fur- 
ther authorizations for continuing the 
bombing of Cambodia. We can no longer 
accept the excuse of protecting American 
lives, for the only Americans now endan- 
gered are those who are carrying out our 
bombing missions. Negotiations with the 
Vietnamese governments have supposed- 
ly brought an end to the war; we are not 
even negotiating with Cambodia or Laos 
at present nor are there any prospects 
of negotiating with those countries con- 
cerning these actions. 

We have proved time and time again 
that we cannot bomb Cambodia into sub- 
mission, and we can no longer follow the 
administration’s tactics of stalling on 
this issue. It is absurd that we should 
even consider adding another 60 days to 
“negotiate” with a phantom. Yesterday, 
the House took affirmative action and 
should continue to follow through con- 
sistently on this course of action so we 
can end the war in Indochina once and 
for all. This necessitates that no money 
whatsoever in the bill we are acting on 
today can be allocated or assigned for 
the continued bombing in Cambodia, or 
other combat operations in Indochina. 

As elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, we have a duty to write the wishes 
of the American people into law by ceas- 
ing immediately further allocations of 
funds for operations in Cambodia, Laos, 
and all of Indochina for actions the 
American people do not want or condone. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN). 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, when an 
action is undertaken, be it by an indi- 
vidual, a firm, or a government, the 
benefits of that effort must be examined 
in the light of its costs. It seems to me 
this principle should be applied to our 
military involvement in Indochina. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see it, there are ab- 
solutely no benefits accruing from our 
continued military involvement in Indo- 
china. The costs, on the other hand, are 
prohibitive in both human and finan- 
cial terms. 

Therefore, it is in our national in- 
terest, it seems to me, to terminate 
this involvement immediately. For that 
reason, I urge the adoption of the Long 
language and ultimately the Addabbo 
language. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
CARTER). 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of the first Members in this House to 
oppose the war in Vietnam, and I have 
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continued to oppose it. I noticed, how- 
ever, after the invasion of Cambodia, 
which actually was the most successful 
move of the war, that action disrupted 
our country and caused much trouble in 
our colleges. The President could not 
follow up with a Laotian invasion, which 
might well have won the war in Vietnam. 
He started then his process of Vietnami- 
zation and the removal of troops, and he 
brought those troops back home. 

Mr. Speaker, all we ask today is that 
we support the President for 60 more 
days so that he may bring this war to a 
successful conclusion, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vietnam war, I think we will find, is 
like a chunk of very sticky taffy candy: 
We think we have gotten rid of it, and 
it keeps cropping back up again and 
again and again. 

A month ago we had the Addabbo 
amendment and the Long amendment, 
and yesterday we had the Addabbo 
amendment and the Mahon amendment, 
and today we have the Addabbo and the 
Mahon and the Long amendments. We 
have had the Peace Agreement of Jan- 
uary 27; we had the protocol of the last 
2 weeks. In chapter 2, article 4 of the 
Peace Agreement, Mr. Kissinger has said 
on behalf of the President that we will 
not continue U.S. involvement or in- 
trude in the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam. 

Let us say what we mean and mean 
what we say and let us get the hell out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not find 
it as easy as some to spend other people’s 
lives. I ask you to support the Long 
amendment and eventually the Addabbo 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO). 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. GIAIMO). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge support of the Long amendment. 

The Long amendment brings us as far 
as we have gone with the Eagleton 
amendment of yesterday and several 
weeks ago. It mandates the termination 
of hostilities in Cambodia and Laos and 
eliminates the delaying and stalling tac- 
tics inherent in deferring prohibitions 
until September 1. 

We want an immediate cessation, so I 
would urge adoption of the Long amend- 
ment, and I would go beyond that later 
and urge the adoption of the Addabbo 
amendment. 

I would stress the fact that objection 
is made to the Addabbo amendment be- 
cause of the words “directly or in- 
directly,” which are also found in the 
Mahon amendment to which there was 
no objection. 

“Directly or indirectly” refers to ac- 
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tions by the U.S. Armed Forces only and 
no one else, and there should be no smoke 
screen over that. 

I urge adoption of the Long amend- 
ment and ultimately the Addabbo 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO). 

' Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker and 
those of my colleagues who have spoken 
in behalf of the Mahon amendment, I 
urge them also to adopt or support my 
amendment, because my amendment just 
goes one step further: it gives the Con- 
gress equal power with the President and 
says none of these things can be done 
without the consent of the Congress. 

As was expressed just a few moments 
ago by my colleague from New York (Ms. 
Aszuc) and my colleague from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Gramo) the words are exactly 
the same. 

All I am saying this afternoon is that 
the White House and the Pentagon 
should not tell this Congress what they 
are going to do after the Congress has 
spoken. I say that right is the right of 
the people’s representatives in the Con- 
gress. My amendment says exactly that. 

As outlined in the Mahon substitute 
or the Long amendment or in my amend- 
ment it just also includes South and 
North Vietnam, which have been taken 
care of by treaties. It says anything fur- 
ther that is going to be done by U.S. 
combat forces for conibat activities the 
President needs the consent of the 
Congress. 

I support the Long and Addabbo 
amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CEDERBERG) . 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that the Congress and the House of 
Representatives will use the good judg- 
ment they have used all during the try- 
ing times of the Vietnam war and which 
brought us to the brink of peace. We 
should stay with the President and with 
the House in bringing about a peaceful 
situation in Vietnam. To abdicate now is 
to do nothing more than bring us fur- 
ther trouble along the road ahead. 

It seems to me, under these amend- 
ments, if a situation occurred in either 
Laos, Cambodia, or South Vietnam that 
required evacuation of our troops, it 
could not be done under any of these 
amendments, and I do not think the 
people want that. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL). 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
the Long amendment and ultimately for 
the Addabbo amendment. 

May I say this is a continuing resolu- 
tion. We debated this measure for 4 hours 
yesterday and a couple of hours today. 
And the Members of the House clearly 
expressed the will of the American peo- 
ple in adopting the Eagleton amendment 
yesterday. 

Everybody knows that if the Long 
amendment is rejected and the Mahon 
amendment is adopted, it will not be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. That is in the 
Recorp. They are opposed to this war and 
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opposed to spending $80 million a month 
with the resultant loss of American life. 

The Senate will not support the posi- 
tion that we can bomb Cambodia when 
we do not have any treaty with the Lon 
Nol government or declaration of war 
against that country. 

The Senate of the United States has 
been voting what the people of America 
want, and that is what the House of 
Representatives has been doing for the 
last couple of days. Unless the Members 
want this continuing resolution back 
later on in the week, I urge all my col- 
leagues to vote for the Long amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I per- 
sonally am completely unconcerned 
about the fate of the current govern- 
ment of Cambodia. I think we have 
learned that trying to prop up or tear 
down one foreign government or an- 
other by applying external pressure is 
an ineffective way to conduct foreign 
policy. I do not think that anyone can 
any longer seek to justify American ac- 
tions in Indochina based on ideals. 

The plain fact is that the United 
States is succeeding and has succeed- 
ed to a large extent in bringing a degree 
of peace and order to Indochina by using 
a cold pragmatic approach to world 
power politics. We have, sadly, sacrificed 
many of our national ideals in the pain- 
ful process of trying to get out of Indo- 
china without leaving endless bloodshed 
and fighting in our wake. 

I think there is no question that on 
the basis of human suffering or morality 
or democratic ideals, any justification 
for continuing our combat involvement 
in Indochina has long since evaporated. 

However, fortunately or unfortunately, 
these have not been the principles that 
have governed our past policies nor have 
they been the watchwords that have 
made possible either the American mili- 
tary exit from South Vietnam, North 
Vietnam and Laos, or the current frag- 
ile state of peace in those three coun- 
tries. What has made the improvement 
in the status quo possible there is the 
tough, unpopular approach, and the tre- 
mendous human, political and economic 
sacrifice which that approach has cost 
us over the past 12 years. 

We are now in the very final stages 
of the process of American withdrawal 
from Indochina, and of the process of 
trying to leave a possible structure for 
peace behind us. After all of these pain- 
ful years of eschewing idealism and mor- 
ality in preference to unpleasant power 
politics, it is easy for us now to invoke 
the ideals and the morality we had ear- 
lier pushed aside in this long chapter of 
war in Southeast Asia. I suppose that for 
some, invoking these principles today and 
in their name, closing the curtain on our 
involvement before the last scene of the 
last act is over, will make it seem, if 
falsely, as though this action will cleanse 
our hands of earlier sins. 

Much as I would like to see the bomb- 
ing end, and much as I would like to see 
the first day since I have served in the 
Congress when American military might 
was not being used for any destructive 
purpose anywhere, I think we have gone 
too far, and exacted too many painful 
successes to close the curtain this 
abruptly and in this way. 
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The fact is that the strengthening and 
the reratification of the January 27 
agreement by Dr. Kissinger and Le Duc 
Tho last month, and the cooperative at- 
mosphere of last week’s summit meeting 
have afforded us the best atmosphere yet 
for reaching a cease-fire in Cambodia on 
similar terms to those that have been 
achieved in Laos and South Vietnam. 

For these reasons, I have supported the 
motions and amendments of the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon) to invoke 
a shutoff of funds for American combat 
action in or over Cambodia and Laos be- 
ginning September 1, feeling that if prog- 
ress toward negotiations and a cease-fire 
are to be achieved in Cambodia, we 
should see further signs of such progress 
prior to that date. 

Iam not saying that a shutoff of Amer- 
ican bombing in Cambodia will absolutely 
mean that military combat will be pur- 
sued to victory and that the prosrect for 
military victory of one side or the other 
in Cambodia will threaten the fragile 
cease-fires in Laos and South Vietnam. 
However, this is not an unlikely result 
of an abrupt change in our course at this 
final hour of our Southeast Asian in- 
volvement. 

Everyone, including those who are 
most adamant about the need for an 
immediate cessation to our bombing will 
agree that it would be far preferable to 
achieve discussions between the Khmer 
Rouge and the Lon Nol regime, and for 
those discussions to lead to a cease-fire, 
than for one or the other antagonist in 
Cambodia to conquer the other and seize 
the country militarily. 

The risk of dismantling the slow, pain- 
ful and costly progress that has been 
achieved so far, and the favorable at- 
mosphere for resolving the Cambodia sit- 
uation by pursuit of the same policies 
which have led to cease-fires elsewhere in 
Indochina seem to me to make it worth 
delaying the deadline for the bombing 
cutoff until the first of September. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the Long amendment, 
which in effect is like the Eagleton 
amendment, which prohibits the use of 
any present or past appropriations for 
American combat activities in Cambodia 
or Laos. 

It is essential that the Congress re- 
assert its control over the warmaking 
power. The Long amendment is not an 
attempt to decide platoon tactics; it is an 
assertion that the Congress, as the peo- 
ple’s representative, must uphold its con- 
stitutional responsibility on the crucial 
issue of whether the United States should 
war against any other nation. 

The bombing of Cambodia represents 
the same dongerous commitment by 
Executive fiat that made Vietnam such 
a tragedy. Despite public feelings against 
further involvement in Indochina, and 
despite obvious reluctance on the part of 
Congress to permit such military esca- 
pades, the bombing continues unabated 
and there remains a constant. danger of 
escalation, particularly under this ad- 
ministration. 

The bombing of Cambodia is dread- 
fully wrong. Bombers can never win the 
popular support needed to defend free- 
dom; bombers can only kill. Peace and 
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freedom need more than technology and 
firepower. 

Because it is evident that this admin- 
istration takes no heed of the expressed 
wish of Congress to halt the bombing in 
Cambodia, the only means the Congress 
has to effectuate its wish is to deny the 
administration the use of all appropri- 
ated funds for that purpose. 

We need to demonstrate to this admin- 
istration that contempt for Congress is 
not a workable attitude. Despite its con- 
stitutional obligation to execute the law, 
the administration arrogantly suggested 
that it would circumvent the ban on 
bombing in Cambodia contained in the 
original House version of H.R. 17447. 
When the House initially adopted its 
amendment barring the use of funds 
from the second supplemental appropria- 
tions for bombing in Cambodia, then 
Secretary of Defense Richardson stated 
that the administration would continue 
bombing by use of funds from previous 
appropriations. The Long-Eagleton 
amendment will prevent such arrogance 
from prevailing, and I urge its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

The question is o` the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lonc) to the substitute 
amendment offered ry the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The question was taker; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 218, noes 194, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 283] 
AYES—218 


Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V, 
Delaney 
Dellenback 

Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


Gunter 

Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
Dak. 


Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 


Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Burton 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill, 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmelier 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mathias, Calif, 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, tl. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rangel 


Abdnor 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 
James V. 


NOES—194 


Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 


Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 


g 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 


McCollister 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif, 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Poage 
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Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Zwach 


Quillen 
Ralilsback 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 


Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
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NOT VOTING—21 


Danielson Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Randall 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Camp Thompson, N.J. 
Carey, N.Y. Mills, Ark. Young, 8.0. 


So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Fisher against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Byron against. 

Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Price of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Carey of New York for, with Mr. Ash- 
brook against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Camp 
against. 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Derwinski against. 

Mr. Badillo for, with Mr. Steiger of Arizona 
against. 

Mr. Danielson for, with Mr. Young of 
South Carolina against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr, Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Randall. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gross. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON), as 
amended. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
am I correct that the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), as amended, is a 
substitute for the Addabbo amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the substitute amendment, as amended, 
at this time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the Mahon-Long substitute amend- 
ment is defeated, then we will have a 
vote on the Addabbo amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon), as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 232, nays 181, 
not voting 20, as follows: 

[Roll No. 284] 
YEAS—232 


Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif, 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Byron 


y 
Green, Oreg. 
Gross 


Burton 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Delaney 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
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Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Pish 
Piowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Heistoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 


Abdnor 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burieson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 


Jones, Okla, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 


“Landrum 


Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 


O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Tl. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Riegie 


NAYS—181 


Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., dr. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Erlenborn 


Fiood 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 


Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
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Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowsk! 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V, 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
White 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Il, 
Zwach 


Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr, 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calit. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O’Brien 
Paseman 
Patman 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Satterfield 


Saylor 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubita 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
‘Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. Zablockt 
Thornton Zion 


NOT VOTING—20 
Derwinski Randall 
Fisher Roberts 
Gray Rooney, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Steiger, Ariz. 
Gross Thompson, N.J. 
Mills, Ark, Young, S.C. 
Price, Tex. 


So the substitute amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Fisher against. 

Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 

Mr, Carey of New York for, with Mr. Camp 
against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Derwin- 
ski against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Young of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Price of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Danielson for, with Mr. Steiger of Ari- 


Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fila. 
Young, Tex. 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Danielson 


as 


zona against. 
Mr. Badillo for, with Mr. Roberts against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Randall. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. ADDABBO) as amend- 
ed by the substitute amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ma- 
HON), as amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr Speaker a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. On this vote, Mr. 
Speaker, is an aye vote a vote for the 
Addabbo amendment, as amended? 

The SPEAKER. As amended by the 
Mahon amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Addabbo amendment has been 
amended by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), 
which was in turn amended by the pres- 
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ent speaker, it is now basically the Eagle- 
ton amendment which was passed 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, if this 
amendment is voted down, then there will 
be no amendment at all as to the con- 
tinuing appropriations, is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the Speaker. 


RECORDED VOTE 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ADDABBO) as 
amended, and a recorded vote has been 
demanded. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 240, noes 172, 
not voting 21, as follows: 

[Roll No. 285} 
AYES—240 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 

Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Findley 

Fish 

Flynt 

Poley 

Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lebman 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 

lay 
Cohen 
Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V, 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 


McCormack 
McDade 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Mann 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, m. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 
Preyer 

Price, m. 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
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Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 


NOES—172 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
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Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 

eiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex, 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 

Young, Ga. 

Young, Mil. 

Zwach 


Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Shuster 


Abdnor 
Arends 
Armstrong 


Blackburn 
Bowen 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fila. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 
Kuykendall 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 


McCollister 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 


Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. Martin, Nebr. 
Davis, Wis. Martin, N.C. 
Dennis Mathis, Ga. 
Devine Mayne 
Dickinson Michel 
Dorn Milford 
Duncan Minshall, Ohio 
Erlenborn 
Flood 
Flowers Mollohan 
Ford, Gerald R. Montgomery 
Frelinghuysen Moorhead, 

id 


Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 


Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 


NOT VOTING—21 


Derwinski Price, Tex. 
Fisher Randall 

Gray Rooney, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Steiger, Ariz. 
Gross Thompson, N.J. 
Carey, N.Y. Mills, Ark, Widnall 
Danielson Nichols Young, 8.C. 


So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Derwinski against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr, Young of South 
Carolina against. 
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Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Camp 
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Mr. Badillo for, with Mr. Steig: of Arizona 


against. 

Mr. Carey of New York for, with Mr. Price 
of Texas against. 

Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Fisher against. 

Mrs Green of Oregon for, with Mr, Camp 
against. 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Nichols against. 

Mr. Danielson for, with Mr, Rooney of New 
York against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr, Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Randall. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the joint resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice; and there were—yeas 325, nays 86, 
not voting 22, as follows: 

[Roll No. 286] 
YEAS—325 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniels, 
Dominick V. 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Broyhill, Va. Jones, Tenn, 
Burgener Jordan 
Burke, Calif. Ford Karth 
Burke, Fla. Kastenmeier 
Burke, Mass. Kazen 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Butler 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Il. 


McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
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Steed 

Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 


McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Malilliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller 


Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Pritchard 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Roncalio, Wyo. Thone 
Roncallo, N.Y. Thornton 
Rooney, Pa. Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
1 


Minish Udal 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Mink 
Mitchell, Md, 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, 11. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 

Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 


St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 


Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 


Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalis 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broyhill, N.C. 

Buchanan 

Byron 

Clancy 

Clawson, Del 

Cleveland 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Stratton 
Symms 
‘Taylor, Mo, 
Treen 


Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 


Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


Montgomery 
Ford, Gerald R. Moorhead, 
Frelinghuysen Calif. 
Froehlich Myers 
Goldwater Neisen 
Goodling O’Brien 
Haley Powell, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—22 
Andrews, N.C. Davis, Ga. Price, Tex. 
Ashbrook Derwinski 
Badillo Fisher 
Blatnik Gray 
Breaux Green, Oreg. 
Camp Gross 
Carey, N.Y. Mills, Ark, 
Dantelson Nichols 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Camp. 


Young, S.C, 
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Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Young of South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Mills of Arkansas. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Andrews of North Carolina with Mr. 
Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the joint resolution just 
passed, and insert extraneous material 
and pertinent tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 7447) entitled “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal’ year ending June 30, 1973, and for 
other purposes,” and that the Senate 
agreed to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 11, 18, 19, 25, 34, 38, 40, 43, 46, 51, 
and 84 to the foregoing bill. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on rolicall No. 277 on June 25, 
1973, amendment offered by Mr. PopELL 
of New York, I am recorded as voting 
“nay.” I had intended to push the “aye” 
button and would like to make it clear 
that I- support the Podell amendment 
which would allow the States to require 
stricter standards for emissions from 
atomic reactors than standards estab- 
lished by the Federal Government. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 
8480 UNTIL MIDNIGHT WEDNES- 
DAY 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973, to file a re- 
port on H.R. 8480. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 455 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 455 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8877) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
for other purposes, the provisions of clause 
2, rule XXI are hereby waived. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members who have listened to the rule 
being read will realize, this rule is a rule 
waiving points of order against the pro- 
visions of clause 2, rule XXI of the Rules 
of the House. The rule has nothing to do 
with the length of time of the debate 
because that is customarily worked out by 
the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
this provision. I intend to yield some 
time a little bit later to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) but in the 
meantime I will yield the usual 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 455 provides that during the 
consideration of H.R. 8877, the Labor- 
HEW Appropriations for fiscal year 1974, 
the provisions of clause 2, rule XXI are 
waived against the bill. Clause 2 of rule 
XXI prohibits both unauthorized appro- 
priations and legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. In this case, the waiver was 
requested because there are two legisla- 
tive provisions in this appropriation bill. 
The provisions prescribe that no State’s 
allotment under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act or the 
Adult Education Act shall be less than 
the amount which the State received in 
fiscal year 1972. In requesting this rule, 
Chairman Manon pointed out that with- 
out these provisions, the use of the 1970 
census data would produce sharp reduc- 
tions in many State’s allotments. In 
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order to avoid possible points of order 
against these two provisions, the Rules 
Committee waived points of order with 
respect to clause 2, of rule XXI. This 
waiver is intended to apply to the provi- 
sions in the bill, but is not intended to 
apply to any amendments which may be 
offered to this bill. 

The purpose of this bill, H.R. 8877, is 
to make appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies for 
fiscal 1974. 

The amount appropriated in this bill 
is $32,816,467,000, of which $827,535,000 
is for the Department of Labor, $31,501,- 
695,000 is for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and $487,237,000 
is for related agencies. 

The amount included in this bill ex- 
ceeds the 1973 spending plan by $1,080,- 
000,000 and is $731,000,000 less than the 
amount actually appropriated for 1973. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule, so that the House may work its will 
on this legislation. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to express commendations to my 
good friends on the Committee on Rules 
for something which they did today 
which, I believe, merits the approval and 
appreciation of this body. 

As most of my colleagues have known, 
the last rules out of the Committee on 
Appropriations have waived points of 
order under clause 2, rule 21. This has ef- 
fectively waived points of order against 
legislation in appropriation bills, some- 
thing which I think this body does not 
want to have transpire. 

I appeared before the Committee on 
Rules this morning, and I received a most 
gracious reception. I want again to ex- 
press my appreciation to the committee, 
not only for the kindness and hospitality 
to me, but also for the understandings 
that they have come forward with that 
in the future the Committee on Appro- 
priations will justify these points of order 
and will clearly identify the points of 
order and get much narrower waivers 
against p^ints of order. 

I should like to just yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri, 
who led the discussion on this point and 
express my appreciation to him. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has stated the situation accu- 
rately. The Committee on Rules agreed 
unanimously, I believe, before we 
granted the rules on the various appro- 
priation bills that are scheduled for this 
week on which we did waive points of 
order under clause 2, rule 21, prior to 
that action that in the future when we 
were not under the same pressure of 
time, that each waiver would be specif- 
ically identified, in other words, by line 
and page, so that it would be possible 
for a Member to know each waiver 
granted by the Committee on Rules in 
connection with an authorization bill or 
an appropriation bill in connection with 
any waivers that were granted in a rule 
proposed by the Committee on Rules. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

. BOLLING. I yield to my good 
friend, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations would have no problem 
with the suggestions that have been 
made. We have at times marked bills as 
to where the legislative provisions appear, 
and they have been available upon re- 
quest. The committee has no objection to 
this change in policy. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, for his comments. I do recognize 
the extraordinary character of the situ- 
ation and the need for haste in this body. 
I think that the resolution worked out by 
my good friend and colleague on the 
Committee on Rules is much in keeping 
with the public interest. I thank him. 

Mr. BOLLING. I should like to add one 
thing. I should like to reemphasize one 
point I made in the colloquy, and that is 
that points of order are waived some- 
times on authorization bills, and that 
means in effect the authorizing commit- 
tees are going to have to be very careful 
in the kinds of requests they make when 
they make a request for a rule, because 
they are going to have to indicate any 
matter that they want a waiver on that 
might be subject to a point of order. 

I should like to make one more point, 
and then I will have nothing further to 
say. The rule waiving points of order 
against clause 2 of rule 21 only has to do 
with the bill before the Committee on 
Rules. 

We are recommending waiving points 
of order against matters subject to a 
point of order in a bill, and our waiver 
has nothing to do with anything that 
may come in from another place, in other 
words, with any amendment. It only deals 
with waiving points of order on the bill 
and the provisions of the bill. 

I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The qvestion is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 395, nays 3, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 34, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 287] 
YEAS—395 
Andrews, 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, I. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
„JI. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, §.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Q 
Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Rog 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
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Sikes Taylor, N.C. 
Skubitz Teague, Calif. 
Slack 

Smith, Iowa 


‘Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 


Collins, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 


Green, Oreg. 
Gross 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Landrum 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mills, Ark, 
Patman 
Pepper 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Patman, 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Mathis of Georgia. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Sandman, 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Don H. Clausen, 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr, Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Young of 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Steiger 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Gross. 


The result of the vote was 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 8877) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to 3 hours, the time 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. 
MICHEL) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Young, S.C. 


of Arizona. 


announced 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 8877, with Mr. 
HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) will be 
recognized for 1% hours, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MicHet) will 
be recognized for 14% hours, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of what has 
been going on here for a while, I hesi- 
tate to open this can of worms that we 
now have before us. As a result of what 
has been going on and what is going on 
now, I think of a real life story that I 
experienced in show business a number 
of years ago. 

We were doing “Arms and the Man” 
in Cleveland, and a great actor of the 
Theater Guild, Lew Parmentier, was 
playing the part of a general, the Bul- 
garian Chief of Staff, and I was, of 
course, playing a prince, wearing all the 
medals and swords. There are two scenes 
in the first act, and at the end of the 
first scene of the first act, we blew up 
higher than a kite, and Lew was there 
going blah, blah, blah. And I was going 
blah, blah, blah. And finally Lew said, 
“Well, that’s all I have to say,” and he 
walked off the stage and left me dead 
center with my tongue hanging out. 

So I went on with blah, blah, blah. And 
finally I said, “I think I'll go too.” I 
walked off and they dropped the curtain. 
I ran down off the stage and went in the 
front to the stage manager, and I said, 
“Why didn’t you throw me a line?” He 
said, “If I knew what show you were 
playing, I would have thrown you a line.” 

So here we are, after the last 4 hours, 
in almost that same position. 

Just so you know, Mr. Chairman, when 
we called this bill up last year we 
started at 1 o’clock in the afternoon and 
we finished at 9 at night, so in case you 
are going anyplace, do not hurry. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House have seen innumerable appropria- 
tion bills for almost every conceivable 
cause. They are a vital part of the work- 
ing of this great deliberative body. How- 
ever, I believe this bill, H.R. 8877, is dif- 
ferent. It is deserving of your whole- 
hearted attention and support. 

We hear a lot these days of special in- 
terests and their very selfish influence 
upon Government. Well, happily, the 
only special interest served by this bill is 
that of the whole body politic, that is, the 
general welfare of all the people and not 
simply special groups or segments there- 
of, however deserving those groups may 
be in their claims. 

We seek your support for programs 
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which directly or indirectly touch the life 
of every man, woman, or child in this 
Nation. Make no mistake about that. 
Labor, health, education, welfare. That 
is hard to match. 

If you will consult the categories cov- 
ered by the report before you—and it is 
a marvelous report, if I do say so my- 
self—and I think more Members of this 
House have read the report on this bill 
than all of the other appropriation bills 
put together, for the reasons I have just 
indicated—if you will read it, you will 
discover that broadly viewed it is all-in- 
clusive. In one way or another it touches 
all of us. 

For instance, who among us here can 
claim to be beyond the reach of such 
basic concerns as health, education, wel- 
fare, and labor? Who? In that respect the 
bill speaks for itself, encompassing our 
whole population together with the qual- 
ity and the condition of our national life. 

If our old friend Dr. Johnson’s judg- 
ment be true that a decent provision for 
the poor is a sure test of civilization, 
then how much more does that condi- 
tion apply for a decent provision for 
every human being in this great land 
regardless of his or her station in life? 
What is the matter with that? 

Earlier in this troubled century in 
another crisis in our country Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt called for a bold re- 
sponse to the plight of the Nation, a 
third of whose people were ill fed, ill 
clothed, and ill housed. You remember? 

Well, our call today as set forth in this 
bill is no less urgent in its response to 
the more comprehensive challenges of 
the 1970’s. Our concern today is not 
with any part of the community by it- 
self, however numerous or however justi- 
fied that claim or those claims may be. 
Rather we direct our attention in this 
bill to the need and the well being, with- 
out exception, of all the American peo- 
ple. z 

Oh, what a guy. The great Edmund 
Burke described the standard of a states- 
man as a disposition to preserve and an 
ability to improve. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the two cri- 
teria which have guided us in shaping 
this bill, and that is a good yardstick. I 
present it in that spirit to you. This 
Labor-HEW bill which we bring before 
the House today is the product of two- 
and-a-half or nearly three months of 
hearings. 

Every day, and some nights, except 
Sundays, since early in March and end- 
ing about the first of June, the commit- 
tee has worked on this bill. If you want 
to get on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that is great; but if you do not 
want to work, stay off this committee. 
It will kill you. 

What do we do in these hearings? 
What goes on? Let me tell you: 

We took testimony from over 350 Gov- 
ernment officials, and over 250 other 
people who wished to make their views 
known to us. They sat right across that 
table from us. And this is no great big 
Taj Mahal that we sit in, or a fancy 
room, not this one. We sit down in the 
basement. here of this Capitol. And we 
sit right across from many, many wit- 
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nesses, face to face. No big deal. It is 
very informal. That is where we get to 
know them. 

They wanted to tell us, all of them, 
what they thought we wanted to know; 
but you ought to hear the members of 
this subcommittee cross-examine them. 
They are great; they are experienced. It 
is a fine group on both sides of the aisle. 
There are no politics to play. That is the 
way it is. You do not know a Democrat 
from a Republican. That is this sub- 
committee, that is the way it stands. We 
heard from Members of Congress, offi- 
cials of State, local governments, col- 
leges, universities, and organizations rep- 
resenting the whole spectrum of Amer- 
ican life. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that I need 
not tell the Members of this House that 
this is a very complicated bill—and that 
is the understatement of the year. It 
funds literally hundreds of separate and 
distinct labor, health, education, and 
welfare programs, each one of which has 
its own authorization in some piece of 
legislation that was enacted by the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. The committee 
did not give birth to any of these pro- 
grams. The Congress did this itself. We 
are working for the Congress. 

This bill funds programs under the 
Social Security Act—hear this—the So- 
cial Security Act; the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act; Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act; the Higher Education 
Act; the National Defense Education 
Act; Public Health Service Act. And that 
is just to mention a few of the big ones. 
There are hundreds of others, nearly 
400. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not possibly go 
through this bill item by item in the 
time available to us here. I just simply 
could not do it. As a matter of fact, I 
will talk so fast that the Members prob- 
ably will not be able to hear half of what 
I say. Everything is laid down in great 
detail in our report. Please read the re- 
port. It has been available since last 
Thursday. 

Instead, I shall give you some overall 
figures which I hope will place the bill 
in proper perspective, and then summa- 
rize as best I can some of the high- 
lights, some of the significant items that 
the Members perhaps should know 
about. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman, the first 
bill that I presented to the House for 
the Labor-HEW Subcommittee was for 
fiscal year 1968. That 1968 bill as re- 
ported from the committee totaled 
$13.1 billion. The bill that we present 
to you today totals $32.8 billion; for 
Labor, Health, Education and Welfare. 
Now it is your tax money. Could it go to 
better places than that, and for better 
purposes? No. ; 

This figure excludes budget estimates 
totaling $2.2 billion for a number of pro- 
grams which have been left out of the bill 
because authorization for them has not 
been received. If we add the 1974 budget 
authority for the trust funds, which are 
not, of course, included in the: annual 
appropriation bill—but they are handled 
and administered by the same agencies— 
do the Members know what the total in 
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this bill is? $115 billion. How do you like 
that? $115 billion. 

The Members might want to hear this. 
Just to show you how it looks in the 
budget, the agencies and the programs 
which we are considering today in this 
bill, this one bill among a whole flock of 
appropriation bills—but this one bill ac- 
counts for about 40 percent of the total 
Federal budget. If we leave out Defense, 
this bill is 57 percent of the works, the 
whole total budget. 

The bill incorporates a total of $32,- 
816,467,000 in appropriations from the 
general funds. This represents an in- 
crease of $1,264,352,000 over the budget 
estimates for 1974, but it is a decrease of 
$730,914,760 over the comparable appro- 
priation for fiscal 1973. Right at this 
point I shall hasten to add that those 
comparisons are not quite what they 
seem to be; they never are. 

The 1973 appropriation figure is ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion more than the 
administration currently intends to obli- 
gate to spend; in other words, about $1.8 
billion in fiscal year 1973 appropriated 
funds has been impounded on a scale un- 
precedented in our history and in a man- 
ner of highly dubious legality. The budget 
request in 1974 was based on the amounts 
which the administration planned to 
spend in fiscal year 1973 and not on the 
amounts which Congress has actually 
appropriated for fiscal year 1973. 

Do you see the catch now? Therefore, 
the amount recommended in the bill for 
1974, while it is about $731 million less 
than the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1973, is over $1 billion more than 
the administration’s current spending 
plan. Watch that phrase “spending 
plan.” It sounds like @ song and dance; 
maybe it is. 

Let me tell the Members this: We 
know it is very difficult to be entirely 
precise about this because the admin- 
istration’s spending plan changes from 
day to day and from hour to hour. It is 
like a railroad timetable. Furthermore, 
some of the 1973 appropriations which 
have been impounded may be available 
for 2 or 3 years. An example is the Hill- 
Burton Act which authorizes hospital 
construction, hospital renovations, out- 
patient facilities, and so on. That is 
available for 2 or 3 years and may ul- 
timately be released. It could be. 

Other funds could be released be- 
tween now and June 30, but the softness 
of these 1973 amounts has made the job 
of arriving at recommendations for fis- 
cal year 1974 even more difficult than 
usual. Believe me, it is tough at any 
time. In many instances, Mr. Chairman, 
we have found it desirable to go back to 
the 1972: appropriations as a firm point 
for reference. 

With respect to the 1974 increase over 
the budget, while the tables in the report 
show an increase of about $1.2 billion 
over the budget estimate, we are actually 
$1.9 million over the budget for funds to 
be obligated for fiscal year 1974. This is 
because the budget—watch this—in- 
cluded $636 million in budget authority 
for funds—and the Members may not 
like this—to be obligated in fiscal years 
1975 through 1980. 
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We, of course, did not include that 
amount in the bill, but it undoubtedly 
will be appropriated in future years, and 
therefore it is not a true reduction from 
the President’s budget. The Members 
may have heard about that. 

Now having cited these overall figures, 
let me proceed to discuss the significant 
items in the bill. The bill contains four 
titles: The Department of Labor; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; related agencies, and there are a 
number of those; and general provisions, 
We will not go into the related agercies 
specifically because we have little trouble 
with those annually and the Members 
will find those well described and laid out 
in the report. 

For the Department of Labor the bill 
includes $827,535,000, and that is a re- 
duction of $358,000 below the 1974 esti- 
mate, but it is $1,441,106,000 below the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1973. 

Let me tell the Members about that. 
Do not get upset about that. The chief 
reason for this apparently large reduc- 
tion from the 1973 appropriation is of 
course the expiration of the Emergency 
Employment Act, for which no funds 
were included in the budget and none in 
the bill and for which—this is the 
catch—there was appropriated $1,250,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1973. So that. ac- 
counts for that hole there. 

There is also a reduction of $110 mil- 
lion in appropriations for Federal un- 
employment benefits and allowances, 
and $120 million in appropriations for 
the advances to the extended unemploy- 
ment compensation account. These re- 
ductions refiect—are supposed to re- 
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tion which the administration antici- 
pates during fiscal year 1974, and of 
course we hope—with capital letters— 
that they are correct. Although we cer- 
tainly are not reassured by any of the 
evidence to date, that is what they said. 

Now we have deferred consideration of 
the major item in the Labor Depart- 
ment’s budget, which is the $1,340,000,- 
000 requested for the manpower training 
program, and I will tell the Members 
why. About one-half of this amount is 
authorized for 1974 but the other half 
requires extension of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act which ex- 
pires June 30, 1973. The whole thing 
was presented under the heading called— 
beautiful—manpower revenue sharing. 
There it is. This manpower revenue 
sharing—and the only thing wrong 
about that is that I did not think about 
it myself, that is beautiful—would in- 
volve a very drastic change in the way 
the manpower programs are presently 
administered. That is the catch in this 
thing. 

At the time of our hearings, and be- 
lieve me, the Members should look at 
the hearings and I do not mean only the 
report, but look at the testimony. It is 
8 volumes long. In those hearings we 
went after them hammer and nails on 
this thing. The Labor Department wit- 
nesses from the top down simply were 
not very specific as to just how this 
program would work: We could not get 
a thing out of them. 
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In view of this and also in view of the 
fact that the authorization for the 
Manpower and Training Development 
Act is under consideration in the House, 
the subcommittee decided to defer con- 
sideration of the whole appropriation. 

Now the budget will of course in all 
likelihood be taken up later in the year 
in connection with a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill after the legislative pic- 
ture has been clarified. 

In the meantime—get worried now— 
in the meantime, however, the man- 
power training programs will of course 
continue to operate under the continu- 
ing resolution. Parenthetically, because 
we are talking about that, I would note 
that a bill extending the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, and prohib- 
iting—prohibiting manpower revenue 
sharing was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor on June 18, 
with minority reports, additional state- 
ments, dissenting views, and so forth, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

That just indicates how controversial 
this whole thing is. 

The other item in the Labor Depart- 
ment on which there will probably be a 
great deal of interest is occupational 
safety and health administration. The 
budget requested an increase of 64 addi- 
tional compliance officers to enforce the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 
The subcommittee gave them 32 of the 
64 they asked for. But, this would in fact 
provide 168 more compliance officers 
than were actually on the payroll in the 
middle of May of this year, so both sides 
win on that, and we tried hard to work 
it out fairly. 

Let us move to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The bill 
includes $31,501,695,000, an increase of 
$1,162,719,500 over the amount appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1973. That is an in- 
crease of $1,074,710,000 over the budget 
request for 1974, 

Watch this—this rather large increase 
over the 1973 appropriation is more than 
accounted for by the increase—you did 
this—by the increase of $2,216,771,000 in 
general funds—now, you did it—appro- 
priated to the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

This increase, the Members will recall, 
is for the new supplementary security 
income program to be administered by 
the Social Security Administration 
which will begin January 1, 1974. That 
will replace the existing programs for aid 
to the aged, the blind, and the disabled 
which are currently administered by the 
States and by the localities. 

The increase is partially offset by a de- 
crease of $1,067,722,000 for grants to 
States for public assistance. We went all 
through that several months ago, if the 
Members will recall, on those two new 
sections. 

By the way, the table in the report 
shows an increase over the budget for 
HEW of $1,074,710,000. Remember, I 
mentioned this a couple of minutes ago, 
that if we adjust this for that $636,180,- 
000 made by the committee in the funds 
which were to be obligated, as I told the 
members, from 1975 through 1980—we 
could not do that, the members did not 
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want us to do that, they want annual ap- 
propriations—there the total over the 
budget will be $1,710,890,000. Just divide 
that by about one-half. About one-half 
of that is increase for health programs 
and the other half for education pro- 
grams. It is just about pretty evenly 
divided. 

A key element in the health budget is 
the administration’s proposal to permit 
a number of authorities in the Public 
Health Service Act to expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1973. That is just around the 
corner, June 30. 

Included in these—now hear this, let 
me show the Members where they clip 
their pigeons. These are your babies back 
home—community mental health cen- 
ters: Out. Hill-Burton grants to build 
hospitals and to renovate hospitals. Out. 
Regional medical programs: Out. Public 
health, these are all on-going programs 
and large sums have been appropriated 
for these in the past years. Out. 

The 1974 budget included either no 
funds at all for these programs or enough 
funds to continue the projects approved 
for the funding in previous years. So far 
as we are concerned, it is unthinkable to 
permit such drastic cuts to stand, in the 
face of the overwhelming mandate of 
the Congress and the will of the people 
on these programs. 

That is what we believe. Wait until 
the Members hear this. Remember, you 
did this. I am talking about you. This is 
what you did, in spite of the President's 
recommendation. 

In spite of the President’s recom- 
mendation, this is what you did. The 
Congress, by a vote of 372 to 1 in the 
House, and 94 to 0 in the other body ex- 
tended all these expiring authorities for 
another year. There was a vote like that. 

The bill extending these authorities 
was signed by the President on Monday of 
last week. 

Funding these authorities in the bill at 
either the 1972 level—we had to go back 
to that level on some—or the fiscal 1973 
level has resulted in increases over the 
budget request totaling $442,660,000 for 
those items. 

We have a lot of talk about this. There 
are a lot of requests, and lots of letters. 

What about the mental health pro- 
grams as they have been developed in the 
past 20 years? We have added items to- 
taling $149,924,000 over the budget re- 
quest, and most of this increase is to do 
what? It is simply for the restoration 
of funds for programs which the budget 
proposed to eliminate, or to cut back, 
including $46,924,000 for mental health 
research and training. 

Members have talked to me about that. 

There is $15 million for the construc- 
tion of community mental health centers. 
Members have been asking me about 
that. 

There is $38 million for the new staff- 
ing grants for those mental health cen- 
ters. Do we want just bricks and mortar? 
We have to staff them. How logical is 
that? 

How about this one? There is $11,552,- 
000 for the special program for the men- 
tal health for children. We have got a 
stack of mail that high on the mental 
health for children program, 
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In addition, we have added $38 million 
over the budget for programs to combat 
alcoholism. Alcoholism is the No. 1 
drug abuse program in this Nation. Alco- 
hol is a drug. That amounts to but a frac- 
tion of the total cost which alcoholism 
exacts. That is a cost everybody knows is 
staggering in national dimension. It can 
never, never, never overshadow the per- 
sonal tragedies that thing entails. 

Would Members be against that? It is 
like being against motherhood and for 
sin. 

In spite of these requests, these in- 
creases for the 1974 budget requests, we 
are actually recommending $7 million 
less. I do not want the Members to think 
we are throwing money away. We are 
recommending $7 million less for general 
mental health programs, and $33 million 
less in the other programs than the com- 
mittee recommended and the House ap- 
proved in last year’s bill. We cut down. 
We are not shoveling it out. We cut down 
on the last year’s appropriation bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. On page 14 of the commit- 
tee report there is a table on mental 
health which shows a reduction of 
$636,180,000 from the budget request. 

Now, is that the reduction in for- 
ward funding? 

Mr. FLOOD. Forward funding, yes. 
That is exactly what it is. I mentioned 
that two or three times. That is for ob- 
ligations from 1975 through 1980. 

Mr. QUIE. 1975 through 1980? 

Mr. FLOOD. 1975 through 1980, for- 
ward funding. That is your phrase, and 
that is a correct phrase. That, of course, 
does not move, because we believe in the 
annual appropriation, as the gentleman 
knows. That is exactly right. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I am trying 
to get a picture of the entire biil. 

So then on page 2 it indicates this is 
a bill in the amount of $164,352,000 over 
the 1974 estimate? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. I do not know if the 
gentleman was here before. I was doing 
my best to explaia it. I do not talk very 
softly, but I thought I made it very clear 
that we did add that. The original figure 
did not show the $636 million. We did 
adjust for the $636 million. 

So the gentleman is quite right, as he 
usually is, on this point. 

The budget includes the $636 million. 
We did add that to the original figure. 
I mentioned that twice, I will say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quite). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, would I 
be correct in saying that this is actually 
a bill for $1,900,000,000 over the budget? 

Mr. FLOOD. Exactly. I have only said 
that three times row. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
make it clear. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, I do not ex- 
pect everything to be understood, but I 
shall try to make it clear. 

There are two other major items in 
this bill for Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration and here the 
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committee was simply compelled to add 
funds over the budget request. 

What are they? These are the regional 
medical programs, the RMP. Those are 
some of our pet prize babies. And the 
Hill-Burton grants, I will tell the Mem- 
bers what they are for. 

Now, in the budget there was not a 
dime for either of those programs. I 
think that most Members here will agree 
that these programs should be con- 
tinued, and we have included in the bill 
$197 million for the Hill-Burton hospital 
grants and $81.9 million for the regional 
medical programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is nothing added 
on. This does nothing but keep them go- 
ing at exactly the same level. They do 
not get an extra dime; they are left just 
as they are. 

By the way, that is $244 million less, 
$242 million, and we are not coming in 
here with something new, using a shovel 
to throw more in. This $242 million less 
for Hill-Burton and over $50 million less 
for the regional medical programs that 
the committee recommended and that 
the House approved last year. 

So we are not throwing it away. This 
is below last year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the budget for the 
National Institutes of Health: This no 
one would believe. It proposes increases 
for the Cancer Institute and the Heart 
and Lung Institute and decreases in re- 
search funds for all other Institutes. 
Every other Institute was cut, no matter 
what it was for. No one would believe 
that. If we saw that in the movies, we 
would ask, “How?” Every other one was 
cut. 

Now, hear this: The budget was pro- 
posed to provide a phaseout of all the 
training programs. These programs had 
been the vehicle over the years for pro- 
ducing the scientists to carry out all of 
our national biomedical research pro- 
grams. No one would believe it. Our 
committee went into this proposal, be- 
cause we could not believe it. We went 
into this page after page, day after day, 
witness after witness. 

We asked, “Are you out of your mind? 
What is going on here?” 

We could not believe it. They told us. 

Mr. Chairman, we think these budget 
proposals are unwise and simply not sup- 
ported by any factual information we 
received. 

We could not act favorably on that. 
Furthermore, we believe—and we think 
the Members do, too—that it is important 
to find the causes of, and the cures for, 
all diseases which afflict mankind, not 
just cancer and heart disease. And who 
has got a better right to talk about can- 
cer than I do? 

Some of you oldtimers remember 11 
years ago I was operated on for cancer of 
the stomach and esophagus, and now I 
have half a stomach and most of the 
esophagus is gone. I am exhibit A. Just 
look at this. I was dead 11 years ago. 

Do not let them kid you; but these 
people need help. So I know what I am 
talking about. Iam no special pleader. 

We have therefore added a total of 
$209,409,000 over the budget for the NIH 
research institutes. What is that for? Itis 
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designed to restore the research and 
training programs. For what? An add on? 
All we are doing is putting the money 
back so they can operate at the same level 
they did in 1972. Is that not great? It 
is all we are doing. We are just giving 
them what they had in ’72. 

And, by the way, what about inflation? 
Did you ever hear about that? We are 
giving them money at the 1972 level, 
but they are not getting even the 1972 
level, if you figure the inflation of 10 
percent for all research in sciences. 

Do not come down here and tell this 
committee we are throwing your money 
out the window like banana peels. It is 
just not so. Special research and train- 
ing is vital for our continuing the ad- 
vance of this relentless, unending strug- 
gle against disease. We would be mighty 
shortsighted to restrict or eliminate such 
programs when man is now on the brink 
of major discoveries in the life-saving 
sciences which are essential to all of us, 
every man, woman, and child. 

There is another place where a dras- 
tic cutback is proposed, in the training 
of the various types of health manpower. 
To train the various types of health man- 
power. Ah, I cannot see it. In effect what 
happened? The budget proposed to con- 
tinue Federal support only for medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy and a phase- 
out and a reduction in support for all 
other types of health manpower train- 
ing 


For health professions and nursing. 
One thing I learned in the hospital is 
never turn your back on a nurse or you 
are out of your mind. Do you know what 
I mean? Never turn your back on a nurse. 
Well, they cut them out, 

Veterinary medicine. I cannot tell one 
end of a horse from another, but I know 
you do not do that. Optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, all public health, allied 
health, Out. 

And this proposal produced a storm 
of protest all over the nation. You ought 
to know. I am telling you? You are get- 
ting it. I am sure there is no Member 
in this room who has not received all 
aa of communications of protest on 
this. 

After examining the proposal very 
carefully, and we went into this one, oh, 
boy, from the Federal Government wit- 
nesses and all outside organizations and 
people we asked in to be sure, we con- 
cluded that we have to provide sufficient 
funds in the bill to restore the cuts pro- 
posed in the budget for those items. 

This nation must not turn away from 
its responsibilities here. There must be 
continuing Federal support for a wide 
range of medical and paramedics—I am 
a nut on paramedics; all you guys in the 
service will remember the paramedics, 
although they called them different 
names—in order to utilize the resources 
we have in behalf of a healthier people. 
This resulted in an increase of $324,660,- 
000 over the budget. 

Listen again. If you think we are going 
haywire, the answer Is no. The bill is still 
$31,787,000 below the 1973 appropriation 
for the same programs. 

Do not tell me we are throwing your 
money out the window, it is below that of 
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last year by over $31 million. For the edu- 
cational programs, we recommend a total 
of $6,164,411,000 for education programs, 
That is $892 million over the budget re- 
quest; $92.42 million—now, watch this— 
$92.42 million below the comparable ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1973, nearly 
$100 million below last year. 

Do you think that we are careless and 
do not know what is going on? Are we 
throwing the money away? We are $100 
million below—we are watching those 
bucks. 

Let me tell the Members that these 
education proposals gave us a very spe- 
cial problem, a very special problem. The 
budget proposed another gimmick. It 
proposed a consolidation of a series of 
categorical programs, line items, for the 
support of elementary and secondary 
education. Hear this: Vocational educa- 
tion, education for the handicapped, 
adult education, a big thing now, just 
pull them into a block grant—now, watch 
this, watch the catch in this—to be 
known as special education revenue shar- 
ing, not just that old guy, that poor, 
worn-out, motheaten program of revenue 
sharing that is getting no place in Con- 
gress. Not just that, no. This is all dressed 


up. 

The 1974 budget included $2,527,366,- 
000 for education revenue sharing. One 
cannot be against that, can one? Edu- 
cation revenue sharing. Boy, what a title. 
The education program as they suggest 
they replaced—see what it did, the re- 
placement has added up, $3,045, million 
for fiscal year 1972, and $3,466 million 
for 1973. That is what it replaced, this 
big deal. 

That means what? It means the educa- 
tion revenue sharing proposal represents 
a cutback of half a billion dollars below 
the 1972 bill, and nearly $1 billion from 
the 1973 bill. That is what it means, That 
is a pretty curious use of the term “reve- 
nue sharing” as a means to reduce the 
commitment to the educational needs of 
the people. 

Education revenue sharing, by the way, 
requires new legislative authority. It cer- 
tainly should come as no surprise to any- 
body in this room that the proposal by 
the administration of revenue sharing 
has simply no place in the budget. 

Most reasonable people would welcome 

a consolidation of the hundreds of sepa- 
rate programs for which we now make 
appropriations each year. There is no 
doubt about that. We agree with that. 
But there is simply no supnort for a cut- 
back of one-half to $1 billion in Federal 
Aid to Elementary and Secondary 
Education. 
- We have included appropriations in the 
bill to continue the various programs 
which would have been replaced by this 
education revenue sharing. The appro- 
priation recommended in the bill for 
these programs represents an increase of 
$768,168.900 over the budget or about 
$250 million more than the fiscal 1972 
apvropriation. 

But the two major increases over 1972 
are $215.5 million for title I, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and $50 million for the basic State grants 
for vocational education. 
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These are, by the way, the amounts 
provided in the 1973 appropriation bill 
as it passed the House—the same 
amounts. There is no big deal about it. 
They are the same amounts. 

We believe that these increases are es- 
sential. Are my friends, the southerners, 
listening? “Damyankee” is one word; 
I know that, but Iam not “Damyankee;” 
I am a plain Yankee. I was raised in St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

The 1970 census will be used as the 
basis for the distribution of these funds 
among the States for fiscal year 1974. 
Listen to this. If we do not provide these 
increased funds for these programs, we 
must do one of two things. We must 
either give no recognization to the popu- 
lation shifts which occurred in the 10 
years between the 1960 and the 1970 
census, or we must make drastic cuts in 
the allocations of the States. How do you 
like that? That is where. we are. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
1970 census must be used as the basis 
for the allocation of funds. There is no 
squawk about that. On the other hand, . 
we know it would be both unfair and un- 
realistic to expect States like Alabama 
and Mississippi—remember Alabama? 
Oh, you do remember that; all right. 
They did take a beating. They did lose 
over 50 percent of their previous alloca- 
tions. That is not right in any language. 

We, therefore, provide the increase of 
$50 million in the bill for vocational edu- 
cation, basic State grants, and an in- 
crease of $212.5 million for title I. In ad- 
dition for title I grants, we believe it is 
necessary to include legislative language 
in the bill providing that no State al- 
location shall be less than received in 
fiscal year 1972. In this way we have 
sought to meet our dual responsibilities 
to make Federal funding more respon- 
sive to the population increase in some 
States, while preventing sudden shatter- 
ing cuts in existing programs in others. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The question I wanted to raise was his 
decision to hold everyone harmless—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Hold harmless is your 
phrase. 

Mr. QUIE. As of 1972. In 1973, the total 
expenditures for title I were the same 
amount as 1972. 

Mr. FLOOD. This could be. 

Mr. QUIE. But the impact of the 
changes in population came to bear be- 
cause AFDC data is also utilized. In some 
States a dramatic reduction in the num- 
ber of poor children between 1960 and 
1970 occurred, these States received the 
beginning of their reduction in 1973. 
Now the gentleman is going to bring them 
back up to the 1972 level again. I ask the 
gentleman, why? 

Mr. FLOOD. We are going to bring 
States back up to at least the 1972 level, 
but I know the gentleman knows—and 
I know that he knows that I know that 
he knows—what will happen, and they 
had better, because this is where their 
friends are, beginning with me, and they 
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would not do anything like that, espe- 
cially Alabama and Mississippi. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I appreciate what the 
committee did in this provision. 

Mr, FLOOD. The gentleman should. 

Mr. KAZEN. If the gentleman will let 
me, I will commend him for doing it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Great. Louder, please. 

Mr. KAZEN. I commend the gentle- 
man for that. But my question is this: 
Is it intended by this legislation that the 
amount that goes to the States will be 
passed on to the local districts? 

Mr. FLOOD. The answer, as far as we 
are concerned, is “yes.” That is the in- 
tent and the purpose. Of course, if you 
know Suzie like I know Suzie—I was 
assistant attorney general in Pennsyl- 
vania for 5 years. If you know State gov- 
ernment like I know State government, 
you go on from there. 

Mr. KAZEN. This is what we are wor- 
rying about—our individual school dis- 
tricts getting not less than the amount 
they received last year. 

Mr. FLOOD. We hope the gentleman 
gets his hope. 

Mr. KAZEN. This is the intention of 
the committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. I just said that four 
times. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh yes, I remember, yes, 
I yield. 

Mr. QUIE. As I read the bill, the State 
will be held harmless in its aggregate 
but there is no hold harmless for the 
school districts and so the school dis- 
tricts that have had a shift in population 
will realize the impact of that change in 
population due to the 1970 census. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is in part true and 
I go through this all the time. The gen- 
tleman is half right and half wrong. 
Legislation is the art of compromise. 
That is only partly true. As a matter of 
fact the gentleman from Minnesota 
stated there will be a State hold harmless 
in 1974. Certainly the rule of reason 
should prevail there. It could depend on 
what is done in the State capitol in those 
cases where the State has discretion. 

Mr. QUIE. But the State Departments 
of Education have no voice in the amount 
of money that will go to each school dis- 
trict. They have only passed on the title 
I project, whether it is acceptable or not. 

Mr. FLOOD. The man on our subcom- 
mittee who has forgotten more on this 
than I think any of the rest of us know 
is the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SMITH) 
and I yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the language was written in the way it 
appears for a particular reason. It says: 

The grants to local agencies within that 
State shall not be less than such amounts 
as were made available for that purpose for 
fiscal year 1972. 


Mr. FLOOD. But that we cannot con- 
trol. I think they know how to do it. 

Now, impacted areas. Did the Mem- 
bers ever hear about that? Here is a 
sacred cow if ever there was a sacred 
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cow. Congress has provided funds for 68 
percent of the entitlement for the B 
kids and 90 percent of the entitlement 
for the A kids and then 100-percent en- 
titlement for kids in those programs 
where they constitute 25 percent or more 
of the school enrollment. That is exactly 
what we did before. I do not think any- 
body can argue about that. 

There is something else the Members 
will not believe. Do the Members know 
what the budget proposed for libraries? 
It proposed absolutely no funds for as- 
sistance to libraries. It provided not a 
dime for libraries. But we are recom- 
mending $176,209,000, which is the same 
amount as the 1972 appropriations. We 
are putting back the funds. We felt this 
budgetary provision, or lack of one, 
showed no proper appreciation for the 
role of the public libraries in the Na- 
tion’s communities today. The libraries 
have become something more than de- 
positories for a great many dusty books. 
They are increasingly involved in the 
total education and cultural life of the 
entire community. The libraries perform 
an expanding role today. We are putting 
the money back. It was cut out. 

There are many other things in the bill, 
but I do not intend to discuss them all. 
But there is one we might touch upon, 
which is the student assistance programs 
under the appropriation for higher edu- 
cation. We have heard a great deal about 
that. We studied this, as we did last year 
and in the urgent supplemental bill this 
year. We stayed within the total budget 
request for the student assistance pro- 
grams. But what did we do? We changed 
the distribution of the budget requests, 
so that educational opportunity grants, 
work study and national student loans 
will be continued at the current level 
and the remainder will be used for the 
basic opportunity program. Never was 
there a greater need, we think, for worth- 
ily motivated students to attain the level 
of education of which they are capable. 
That is in the very best American 
tradition. 

The amounts can be found on page 59 
of the report. We continued those pro- 
gram levels. We realined the priorities 
submitted in the budget. We think we 
know something about this matter too. 

With respect to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, we have included funds in 
the bill to extend the life of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for another year, 
to June 30, 1974, and to continue Federal 
support for the Community Action agen- 
cies through June 30, 1974. I think the 
majority of the Members are going to 
agree with this, whatever the merits and 
deficiencies might be—and there cer- 
tainly are deficiencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
he has 2% minutes remaining of his 
hour. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have an hour and a 
half, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
only consume one hour of his hour and 
a half at this time. The gentleman has 
2% minutes remaining. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now, we have extended 
these activities through June 30, 1974. 
We certainly object to any attempt to 
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have these units closed down unilaterally 
without the concurrence of the Con- 
gress. That is absolutely unacceptable. 

We know there are some deficiencies, 
and we have approved the budget re- 
quest for the transfer of the OEO to the 
departments, certain of them to HEW. 
Many of these positions should be in 
HEW, many should be in Labor. They 
should never have been in OEO in the 
first place. We agree with that. But, we 
do not agree to have OEO shut down 
unilaterally. 

We do not approve withdrawal of 
funds then for the community action 
programs under any circumstances. 

We do believe that a very serious re- 
view of the poverty program is in order; 
absolutely. We do not necessarily endorse 
its continuation in its present form for- 
ever. The patient must be kept alive 
while he is on the examining table. We 
think the patient needs a physician, not 
an undertaker. That is the way to do 
this. 

Our report states that we believe that 
a solution of this question on the OEO 
must be one which is acceptable both 
to the President and to the Congress. 
In keeping with our American heritage, 
this Government is based upon a division 
of powers. It is an ideal pretty badly 
neglected in recent years, but I suggest 
it is likely to come to life again pretty 
quickly. Let us step forward with this 
very big bill. 

Mr. Chairman, one final note: This is 
the first time since 1952 the Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill has been on the floor 
without the presence of Bob Moyer. Bob 
retired in February after 21 years as 
senior staff assistant to our subcommit- 
tee on Labor-HEW. 

He built a solid record. For years the 
subcommittee and indeed the commit- 
tee depended upon him. And we miss 
him. Bob is a man of foundless energy 
and abilities. I take this opportunity to 
thank him publicly for his great service 
to me personally down through these 
years and to all members of the commit- 
tee and the House, and to wish health 
and happiness to him and his family in 
retirement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for 3 minutes? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
full Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it very appropriate that the distin- 
guished chairman of this subcommittee, 
who has so brilliantly presented this 
bill, should in the closing moments of 
his discussion mention Bob Moyer, who 
for so many years served so faithfully 
and efficiently the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and especially this sub- 
committee. 

I am sure Mr. Micuet, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
would like to share in these sentiments. 

I yield to Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the chairman yielding to me. 

Of course, it would have been my in- 
tention during the time allotted to me to 
endorse fully and wholeheartedly the 
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remarks made by my good friend from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD). 

We have heard from Mr. Moyer sub- 
sequent to his having retired, and he is 
enjoying himself very much. 

We do miss him, but as the chairman 
very well knows, we have some new re- 
placements for Mr. Moyer, due to the 
chairman’s foresight, and we do ap- 
preciate the manner in which they han- 
dle their duties. We have a competent 
staff made up of people who have to do 
so much to shore us up. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
gentleman from Illinois, and myself have 
spoken the sentiments of all the members 
of the subcommittee with regard to Bob. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield me some time? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. NatcHer). 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to my chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the prep- 
aration of this bill has been no easy task. 
It embodies the considered judgment of 
the full committee, formed in the light of 
our knowledge and experience, and 
mindful of the challenging words of the 
great Charles DeGaulle: 

What other satisfaction can be sought 
once you have confronted history? 


True, the cost is high. This is no place 
for cost cutting. We believe the cost is 
justified as a balanced appraisal of re- 
sources and a response to needs; a seri- 
ous attempt to deal realistically with 
many social and economic issues at stake 
in a bold, statesmanlike way, 

We propose here no unrealistic or 
utopian program, but rather one which 
builds intelligently upon the achieve- 
ments of the past—for the future of the 
Nation. 

I have alluded to the cost. In truth, the 
real question is not can we afford it, but 
can we afford—dare we afford—not to 
enact the provisions in this bill? We act 
on behalf of the Nation and its people. 

I remember that Ben Johnson wrote 
that— 

Calumnies are answered best with silence. 


yo instance the record speaks for 
I will say this to those who would in- 
dulge in false economy at the expense of 
human and humane values, to those 
whose narrow vision or whose loyalties to 
special interests may lead them to un- 
ravel the conscious dedication and hard 
work which have gone into this bill, by 
everyone. In the great words of Clive: 


Gentlemen, I stand astonished at my own 
moderation! 


Well, we believe that the fundamental 
concerns of this bill reflect a common 
vision of a better, a stronger, a healthier, 
a more creative America in which every 
human being will be able to live with 
dignity and to realize his or her fullest, 
God-given potential. 

The great Hebrew seer wrote: 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 


Mr. Chairman, we commend this bill 
as a step toward that vision of America. 
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Amid the peril of uncertain ways (we) sail 
ahead, and leave the rest to God. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, our good chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dan 
FLoop, has, of course, very eloquently and 
dramatically explained the bill as he sees 
it. 

This is, and there is no question 
about it, another whopping big bill be- 
fore us this afternoon. The total budget 
authority for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare 
comes to $113 billion plus, and this fig- 
ure, of course, includes the trust funds 
and other permanent appropriations. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLtoop) made mention of the fiscal 
year 1973 amounts provided in the con- 
tinuing resolution, plus the supplemental 
appropriation bills for programs funded 
in this bill for fiscal year 1974, a total of 
$33.5 billion. We are actually spending, 
however, in the current fiscal year 1973, 
at a level $1.8 billion below the level ap- 
propriated the past year. 

The administration has been criticized 
for spending at a level considerably un- 
der what was appropriated, but that is 
the administration's prerogative. It has 
been that way ever since Jefferson’s 
time. I do not agree with all the choices 
for reductions, but if no restraint was 
being exercised by the administration 
our current projected deficit of $17.8 bil- 
lion as we close the books in a few days 
on June 30 would be closer to $25 billion, 
as was estimated last January. 

We just cannot go on like this indef- 
initely unless we face up to the prospects 
of raising additional revenue by way of 
an increase in taxes to pay for all these 
“goodies” we want to bestow upon the 
American public. 

The figures in this bill are so astro- 
nomical at times that it is very difficult 
for the average member to grasp what 
these comparable figures actually mean. 
We cannot take the total figures this 
year, match them against last year’s, 
and take any measure of comfort in the 
overall figure for several reasons. 

Mr. Chairman, in last year’s bill, there 
was the figure of $1,250,009 for emer- 
gency employment, and we have no 
money in the bill this year for that item, 
because unemployment has declined. 

We have deferred funding any activi- 
ties in the manpower training program 
since only half of them are authorized 
and the issue of revenue sharing to 
cover these activities is currently before 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
These programs which we will have to 
fund one way or another, will come to 
something like $1,340,000,000 when we 
get around to doing it in a supplemental 
bill. 

The bill also calls for a $110 million 
reduction in Federal unemployment 
benefits, and another $120 million for 
reduction in advances for extended un- 
employment benefits. This comes about 
because of the improvernent in the em- 
ployment versus unemployment figures, 
and I hope our current estimates stand 
up. 

Finally, under the social and rehabili- 
tation services having to do with the 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Act, we have 
deferred the funding of another $700 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are on the 
subject of these big figures, let me draw 
the particular attention of the Members 
to the reduction of a billion, sixty-seven 
and some-odd million dollars in the item 
of grants to the States for public as- 
sistance. That figure is more than offset 
by an increase of $2,134,000,000 plus for 
supplemental security income as a re- 
sult of the social security amendments 
enacted last year. That program will be 
taking effect January 1, 1974. It re- 
places, as we all know, the existing AID 
program for the aged, the blind and the 
disabled, and it is administered by the 
States and localities. 

Mr. Chairman, in the next fiscal year, 
payments will be made to an average of 
5,200,000 recipients for one-half of the 
year. To cover the administrative costs 
associated with the new program, we 
have an increase in this bill of $244 mil- 
lion plus over 1973 to reimburse the 
trust funds for costs incurred in the 
fiscal year 1974. This is a cost, I would 
remind the committee, that has here- 
tofore been shared equally between the 
States and the Federal Government. 

Now, because of those social security 
amendments we are assuming the full 
burden, so collectively the States have 
roughly or will have this next year an 
additional quarter of a billion dollars 
to spend for other purposes rather than 
for administration of this particular 
program. 

For those of the Members interested 
in Federal employee figures, this new 
program alone requires an additional 
6,000 Federal employees, making a total 
of 15,000 involved in the new program. 

That is supposed to be about half the 
number of employees currently required 
to administer the programs throughout 
the 50 States. 

Over and above this, the bill includes 
another $150 million for Federal con- 
tributions to States’ supplemental pay- 
ments. If the State feels it wants to pay 
something more, the Federal Govern- 
ment is obliged to come in and match it, 
and here we are with another $150 
million. 

As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, it does 
not take effect until January 1, 1974. We 
will not have any standard of measure- 
ment until a year from now, and maybe 
beyond, as to how effective those social 
security amendments, which we enacted 
last year to take effect January 1, 1974, 
will actually be. 

Mr. Chairman, before going through 
the bill and making my own points with 
respect to the individual items, I would 
like to make another general point with 
respect to the so-called uncontrollable 
items in this bill. $19.8 billion fall within 
this category, and this would include: 
First, grants to the States for public as- 
sistance, including medicaid, payments 
to the Social Security and Railroad Re- 
tirement Trust Funds; second, unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen; third, Fed- 
eral workmen’s compensation benefits; 
fourth, special benefits for disabled coal 
miners; and fifth, the new supplemental 
security income program, 
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Now, I am going to go through our bill ment Service, the Unemployment Insur- 


and touch on each line item, with a brief 
explanation of what the program does 
and the amount of funding recom- 
mended by the committee. 

I do not agree with those funding 
levels in a number of instances, but I 
will make those particular points at a 
later, more appropriate moment. 

Starting with title I of our bill, the 
Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, Salaries and Expenses, the first 
item is Planning, Evaluation, and Re- 
search, 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


One. Planning, evaluation, and re- 
search: For Federal administration of 
planning, policy development, program 
analysis, evaluation and review, and re- 
search and development of the Man- 
power Administration. Request included 
$5.3 million to continue OEO research 
efforts in the fields of manpower train- 
ing and labor force participation. 

The committee recommends $5,587,000, 
the budget request. 

Two. Manpower program administra- 
tion: Has primary responsibility for as- 
sisting States and localities in the devel- 
opment, direction, and delivery of various 
manpower programs designed to increase 
the skills and employment opportunities 
of those in the work force. Provides plan- 
ning and program direction for assess- 
ment, outreach, employability training 
counseling, testing, job placement, and 
followup. Emphasis is placed on improv- 
ing the design and delivery of training 
services to the unemployed and under- 
employed. 


The committee recommends $19,907,- 
000, the budget request. 

Three. Apprenticeship services: Em- 
ployers and unions are provided tech- 
nical assistance and advisory services in 
developing and conducting programs of 


apprenticeship and allied industrial 
training. 

Assistance is provided to about 120,000 
employers, with more than 400,000 ap- 
prentices and other workers participat- 
ing in training programs during the year. 

The committee recommends $7,990,000, 
the budget request. 

Four. Unemployment insurance serv- 
ice: Provides leadership and technical as- 
sistance to States in the development and 
administration of their unemployment 
insurance laws. 

The committee recommends $325,000, 
the budget request. 

Five. Civil rights compliance: This of- 
fice was established by the Secretary of 
Labor to insure “that no person on the 
grounds of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in * * * 
or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance,” and to eliminate 
discrimination in manpower programs 
that may result from violations of the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act 
of 1967, and discrimination based on sex. 

The committee recommends $109,000, 
the budget request. 

Six. Executive direction and manage- 
ment: Responsible for the overall super- 
vision and direction of the U.S. Employ- 


ance Service, Job Corps, the apprentice- 
ship service and the regional manpower 
administration offices; provides admin- 
istrative and management services and 
property management; provides budg- 
etary, fiscal management, audit, and con- 
tract services; and is responsible for data 
systems relating to program perform- 
ance. 

The committee recommends $7,114,000 
the budget request. 

MANPOWER REVENUE SHARING 

For the reasons outlined on pages 7 
and 8 of our committee report, the com- 
mittee has deferred consideration of this 
request at the present time. 

FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS AND 
ALLOWANCES 


Funds are allocated to the States for 
payment of unemployment compensation 
to eligible former Federal employees and 
exservicemen, and for trade adjustment 
benefit payments and allowances. 

The committee recommends $365,000,- 
000, the amount of the budget request. 

FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For grants upon the request of any 
State, the payment of rental for space 
made available to such State in lieu of 
grants for such purposes, and for grants 
authorized under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended. This appropriation was estab- 
lished to provide general revenue financ- 
ing for State employment service re- 
sources used to serve individuals not cov- 
ered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. 

The committee recommends $64,400,- 
000, the budget request. 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

First. Labor-management relations 
services: Provides assistance to unions 
employers, employees, and State and 
local governments, including special 
studies and analyses, and technical as- 
sistance in planning for work force ad- 
justments as they will affect labor-man- 
agement relations; coordinates Federal 
action in particular labor-management 
disputes; and carries out the Depart- 
ment’s responsibilities under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 

The committee recommends $945,000, 
the budget request. 

Second. Labor-management policy de- 
velopment: Develops recommendations 
on labor-management relations matters, 
and conducts studies of collective bar- 
gaining and programs pertaining to the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, and Federal labor 
relations. In 1974 the scope of this ac- 
tivity will be expanded to include a 
policy and program evaluation function. 

The committee recommends $1,993,- 
000, the budget request. 

Third. Administration of reporting and 
disclosure laws: Covers the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the LMRDA, 
WPPDA, and section 18 of Executive Or- 
der 11491 which governs labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Federal service. 
Provides for the Department’s partici- 
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pation in the President's program 
against organized crime. 

The committee recommends $13,276,- 
000, the budget figure. 

Fourth. Veterans’ reemployment 
rights: Provides assistance to veterans, 
reservists, and National Guardsmen on 
training duty, to secure reinstatement 
with their preservice employers and 
other employment advantages to which 
they may be entitled, based on seniority 
accrued while in military service. Com- 
pliance is advanced by informing em- 
ployers and labor organizations of their 
reemployment responsibilities. 

The committee recommends $2,121,000, 
the budget request. 

Fifth. Federal labor-management 
relations: Carries out the responsibilities 
of the Assistant Secretary of Labor under 
Executive Order 113491 dealing with la- 
bor-management relations within agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. Major 
responsibilities involve processing of 
petitions and complaints, including con- 
duct of hearings. Representation elec- 
tions are supervised. Appropriate bar- 
gaining units and eligibility for national 
consultation rights are also determined. 
In addition, alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices or violations of the standards of 
conduct for labor organizations are in- 
vestigated and decided. 

The committee recommends $3,623,000, 
the budget figure. 

Sixth, Executive direction and admin- 
istrative services: Provides for policy 
planning and evaluation, direction, and 
coordination and management support 
of the labor-management relations pro- 
grams of the Department. 

The committee recommends $1,542,- 
000, the budget request. 

EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


First, Improving and protecting wages: 
This program seeks to obtain compliance 
with the minimum wage, overtime, child 
labor, and other employment standards 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, un- 
der the various Federal procurement 
acts, under the Farm Labor Contractor 
Registration Act, and under the wage 
garnishment provisions in title III of the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act. As a 
complement to the compliance program, 
regulations and interpretative materials 
are developed and special minimum wage 
standards are set. About 450,000 workers 
will be directly aided each year by these 
efforts. This activity also includes de- 
terminations of prevailing wage rates 
and fringe benefits for all workers em- 
ployed on Federal and federally-assisted 
contracts for construction subject to the 
Davis-Bacon Act and related acts. Pre- 
vailing wage rate and fringe benefit de- 
terminations are also made to protect 
workers under the Service Contracts Act. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request of $24,833,000. 

Second. Elimination of discrimination 
in employment: The major effort under 
this activity is to make equal opportunity 
an employment reality. Works to insure 
nondiscrimination in employment on 
Federal contracts. Under Executive 
Order 11246, as amended to include sex 
discrimination, each contracting agency 
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is responsible for obtaining compliance 
concerning those contracts entered into 
by the agency or its contractors. ESA is 
responsible for the direction, coordina- 
tion, and evaluation of the contracting 
agencies’ compliance program. ESA also 
assists local communities in the develop- 
ment of voluntary areawide compliance 
plans in the construction industry. These 
plans are designed to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for minorities 
through voluntary agreements among 
labor, management, and community 
groups. Through its Women’s Bureau, the 
ESA develops policies and programs to 
promote the welfare of wage-earning 
women and to encourage their fuller 
utilization in the work force. Enforce- 
ment of the equal pay provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act is 
also included in this activity. 

The committee recommends $7,651,000, 
the budget figure. 

Third. Workmen’s compensation: ESA 
administers the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act and the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Act and their vari- 
ous extensions. Beginning July 1, 1973, 
the compensation provisions of the Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act will be as- 
sumed. These programs insure that in- 
jured workers covered under these acts 
and their dependents receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled and are re- 
ferred for rehabilitation. Under current 
programs, some 700,000 benefit payments 
are made each year. 

The committee recommends $15,535,- 
000, including an additional $360,000 to 
provide 24 more positions. 

Fourth. Program development and ad- 
ministration: Provides for the direction 
and coordination of employment stand- 
ards programs. Program planning, re- 
search, evaluation, budget, and other ad- 
ministrative activities of the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration are car- 
ried out to insure effective and efficient 
program management and execution. 

The committee recommends $4,391,000, 
the budget figure. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS 


Benefits are currently paid on a long- 
term continuing basis via periodic pay- 
ment rolls to over 27,000 civil employees 
of the Government disabled in the per- 
formance of duty or to their dependents, 
to dependents of certain reservists mn the 
Armed Forces who dies while on active 
duty with the Armed Forces or while en- 
gaged in authorized training in time of 
peace, to a number of former relief work 
employees and their dependents, and to 
numerous others by various extensions of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. 

New injuries reported involve determi- 
nations of entitlement and payment of 
compensation benefits and medical costs, 
as appropriate. When compensation is 
involved, either one or more payments 
may be made—depending on the type 
and length of the disability. In a fatal 
case, Payments are made once each 
month to the eligible survivors. 

In 1974 the program provides for black 
lung compensation payments to eligible 
coal miners and their dependents under 
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the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969, as amended. The administra- 
tion of the provisions of title IV for all 
new claims becomes the responsibility of 
the Department of Labor on July 1, 1973. 

The following is a list of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations for these special 
benefits: 

One. Federal civilian employees bene- 
fits: $91,950,000. 

Two. Armed Forces reservists benefits: 
$7,500,000. 

Three. War Claims Act benefits: 
$400,000. 

Four. Other benefits: $3,600,000. 

Five. Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act benefits: 
$1,800,000. 

Six. Black lung compensation bene- 
fits: $36,000,000. 

These items are all at the level of 
the budget request. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAPETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


One. Safety and health standards: 
Standards are promulgated to assure the 
greatest protection of the safety and 
health of workers. New and revised 
safety and health standards are devel- 
oped with the aid of advisory committees 
and promulgated under public hearing 
procedures utilizing criteria documents 
from the National Institute of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, and recom- 
mendations from various standards-set- 
ting organizations and affected employer 
and employee groups. In 1974 new and 
revised permanent standards will be 
promulgated covering approximately 50 
occupational safety and health issues. 

The committee recommends $2,955,- 
000, the budget request. 

Two. Enforcement: Enforcement of 
the occupational safety and health 
standards is performed by the physical 
inspection of plants and facilities. Em- 
ployers may be cited for violations and 
penalties assessed, subject to appeal to 
the Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission. 

The committee recommends $24,421,- 
000, some $518,000 below the budget re- 
quest, to provide 32 of the 64 new posi- 
tions requested. 

Three. Training, education, and infor- 
mation: These services are provided to 
employees, employers, and the general 
public to make them aware of the occu- 
pational safety and health problem, the 
provisions of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, and of their rights and 
responsibilities in relation to the act. 
Short-term technical and professional 
training is conducted at the OSHA 
Training Institute to increase the num- 
ber and competence of personnel en- 
gaged in the field of occupational safety 
and health. Training and technical as- 
sistance are provided to Federal agen- 
cies in establishing and operating volun- 
tary safety programs which will afford 
the same protection to Federal employees 
as that provided by the act for private 
sector employees. In 1974 training actions 
will be provided to approximately 40,000 
individuals including Federal and State 
compliance personnel, trade associations, 
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labor organizations, employers, and em- 
ployees. 

The committee recommends $3,491,- 
000, the budget request. 

Fourth. State programs: Federal 
matching grants are provided to the 
States to develop and operate occupa- 
tional safety and health programs which 
will be at least as effective as the Federal 
program. States may eventually assume 
full responsibility for occupational safety 
and health programs after the Secretary 
has approved a plan and has evaluated 
the operation of the plan for at least 3 
years. A State plan must provide for the 
coverage of one or more occupational 
safety and health issues by standards and 
a program for the enforcement of those 
standards which is at least as effective 
as the Federal program. In addition, the 
plan must assure that the State has ade- 
quate legal authority and resources for 
the administration of the plan. A State 
may submit for approval a plan which is 
not initially as effective as the Federal 
program, but which will become so with 
the completion of the scheduled steps 
included in the plan. The 22-State plans 
projected for approval in 1973 are ex- 
pected to be in full year operation in 
1974. 

The committee recommends $30,080,- 
000, the budget figure. 

Fifth. Safety and health statistics: 
Data on occupational fatalities, injuries, 
and illnesses are collected and dissem- 
inated to identify occupational safety 
and health problems and to facilitate 
improvements in the administration of 
the act. Regulations require all employers 
with eight or more employees to main- 
tain records of work-related deaths, in- 
juries, and illnesses. These records must 
be available for examination by compli- 
ance officers, and will provide the source 
of data for annual nationwide statistical 
surveys of a selected sample of estab- 
lishments. Studies are conducted to iden- 
tify circumstances and events associated 
with injuries and illnesses which may 
suggest causes and means of prevention. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request of $4,841,000. 

6. Executive direction and adminis- 
tration: Executive direction, planning, 

Sixth. Executive direction and admin- 
istration: Executive direction, planning, 
and management support activities are 
structured to assure the prompt and ef- 
fective implementation of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
and to decentralize as rapidly as possible 
the administration of the act to those 
levels of government closest to the 
people. 

The committee recommends $3,530,- 
000, the budget request. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


First. Manpower and employment: 
Monthly estimates are made of the U.S. 
labor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, and studies of selected character- 
istics for the labor force. Monthly data 
are prepared and published on employ- 
ment, hours of work, and earnings by in- 
dustry for the United States and for each 
State. Projections are prepared of man- 
power requirements and supply, includ- 
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ing detailed studies of the outlook for 
specific occupations. 

The committee recommends $14,146,- 
000, the budget amount. 

Second. Prices and cost of living: The 
Consumer Price Index and the Whole- 
sale Price Index are compiled and pub- 
lished monthly. Special analytical 
studies of price changes are undertaken, 
and family budget studies are prepared 
and priced. 

The committee recommends $6,893,- 
000, the budget level. 

Third. Wages and industrial relations: 
Data are collected and analyzed on oc- 
cupational wages and salaries in major 
labor markets and industries. Monthly 
information is compiled on work stop- 
pages and wage developments. Reports 
and studies are issued on fringe benefits, 
expenditures, collective ” bargaining 
agreements, trade union organizations, 
and private welfare and pension plans. 

The committee recommends $5,667,000, 
the budget request. 

Fourth. Productivity and technology: 
Analyses are prepared on output per 
man-hour and unit-labor cost trends for 
both the entire U.S. economy and for 
specific industries. Studies are conducted 
on automation and other technological 
changes and the adjustments to such 
changes. Studies are made of labor re- 
quirements for selected types of con- 
struction. Analyses and international 
comparisons are made of prices, wages, 
employment, unemployment, and unit- 
labor costs. Research is conducted on the 
effects of international trade on U.S. em- 
ployment. 

The committee recommends $1,873,000, 
the budget level. 

Fifth. Economic research: Long-range 
projections of U.S. economic growth are 
prepared. Analytical studies of the im- 
pact of economic changes on employment 
are made. Special economic and social 
studies are undertaken and special re- 
ports prepared for the Commissioner, the 
Secretary, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and other Government agencies. 

The committee recommends $1,183,000. 

Sixth. Executive direction and staff 
services: Provides leadership in develop- 
ing plans and policies for the Bureau’s 
economic, statistical, and management 
programs. Program plans are coordi- 
nated and evaluated. Statistical and data 
processing systems are operated and 
maintained. Research and report activi- 
ties are coordinated; publications and 
releases are planned and edited; and a 
central inquiry service is maintained. 
Personnel management, fiscal operations, 
training, management systems, and serv- 
ice functions are also conducted. 

The committee recommends $7,539,000, 
the budget request. 

Seventh. Revision of the Consumer 
Price Index: The CPI measures average 
changes in the retail prices of selected 
goods, rents, and services. A revision of 
the index is underway to modernize the 
index to meet the demands for its use 
in present-day domestic, economic, and 
industrial planning. The revision pro- 
gram, which was initiated in 1970, has 
been phased so that a revised index will 
be completed and tested in 1976 and 
published in 1977. In 1974, the basic data 
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collection phase of the revision process, 
including the nationwide consumer ex- 
penditure survey, will be completed by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request of $10,099,000. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


First. Formulates governmental policy 
in matters affecting labor and directs all 
programs or functions assigned to the 
Department. 

The committee recommends $5,226,000, 
the budget figure. 

Second. Legal services: Covers depart- 
mental legal activities which include su- 
pervision of enforcement of Federal labor 
statutes and legal services related to the 
statutes administered by the Depart- 
ment. It also provides legal advisory, leg- 
islative, and litigation services under the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act, the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, Executive Orders 
10988, 11264, and 11491, and title V of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Field attorneys 
provide legal services to departmental 
field officials and provide assistance to 
the public with regard to programs ad- 
ministered by the Department. In addi- 
tion, field attorneys assist the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the preparation and 
conduct of various legal actions for which 
the Department has program responsi- 
bility. 

The committee recommends $7,170,- 
000, the budget request. 

Third. International labor affairs: In- 
tegrates all international labor programs 
and foreign economic policy within the 
Department, including activities con- 
cerned with trade adjustment assistance 
and with the Trade Expansion Act; pro- 
vides coordination with other agencies 
and organizations; gives departmental 
guidance to the U.S. participation in the 
International Labor Organization and 
other international organizations con- 
cerned with labor and manpower prob- 
lems; and provides for labor and man- 
power technical services to other Gov- 
ernment and international agencies. 

The committee recommends $2,164,000, 
the budget request. 

Four. Administration and manage- 
ment: Plans, manages, and evaluates ad- 
ministrative support operations and ren- 
ders central services to all administra- 
tions and offices of the Department and 
to the Office of the Secretary. 

The committee recommends the budget 
figure of $7,629,000. 

Five. Appeals from determinations of 
Federal employee claims: The Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
hears and decides appeals from decisions 
of the Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation and the Governor 
of the Canal Zone in cases arising under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. 

The committee recommends $192,000, 
the budget level. 

Sixth. Promoting employment of the 
handicapped: The President’s Commit- 
tee. on Employment of the Handicapped 
conducts a continuing program of pub- 
lic information and education to advance 
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employment of the handicapped citizen 
and cooperates with all national groups 
interest in this field. 
The committee recommends $844,000, 
the budget request. 
SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 


This activity utilizes foreign currencies 
available under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, declared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to be excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States. Overseas re- 
gional labor attache conferences pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of regional 
problems among the attending labor of- 
ficers and Government officials; provide 
for the coordination and implementation 
of U.S. objectives in the labor and man- 
power areas; provide a forum for inform- 
ing labor officers overseas of new develop- 
ments in the United States; and provide 
opportunities for officials of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and State to discuss gen- 
eral and specific reporting needs. 

The committee does not recommend 
funding, because sufficient unobligated 
funds are available. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 
HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
MENTAL HEALTH 


First. General Mental Health: 

(a) Research. This activity includes 
nondrug and nonalcohol related re- 
search efforts. The intramural research 
program is conducted in laboratories and 
clinics located on the campus of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital. 

The committee recommends a figure: 
of $89,289,000, an increase of $8,800,000 
over the budget. 

(b) Training. This includes both train- 
ing grant awards which are made to a 
variety of institutions in support of: 
teaching costs and stipends, and fellow- 
ships which are awarded directly to in- 
dividuals. 

The recommended amount for this 
item is $110,000,000 which is $38,124,000 
above the budget request. 

(c) Community programs. This pro- 
gram provides grants for the construc- 
tion and staffing of community mental 
health centers for specialized treatment 
services to children in centers or other 
community facilities. Staffing grants are 
awarded to community mental health 
centers to provide partial support of the 
costs of professional and technical per- 
sonnel. Funds would have been provided 
for the support of existing service de- 
livery projects only, for the remaining: 
years of their committed support, under 
the terms of the administration's budget 
proposal. if 

Over the past 9 years, the Nationa 
Institute of Mental Health has stimu- 
lated the establishment of 515 commu- 
nity mental health centers across the 
country. This was the principal thrust 
of a movement tò treat persohs with 
emotional illness near their homes, often 
on an outpatient basis, including care 
after a period of hospitalization, accom~- 
panied by consultation and education 
programs to avert breakdown. The aim 
was to move away from costly and in- 
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effective long-term and custodial care 
in State mental institutions, The work- 
ability of the community mental health 
center concept has been thoroughly 
demonstrated and a large portion of a 
national system will have been put into 
place when the 8-year grants provided 
for in the current law are concluded. The 
administration proposed that the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act be 
allowed to expire on June 30, 1973, on 
the grounds that the current momentum 
behind the community mental health 
concept should be adequate to maintain 
existing centers and stimulate the estab- 
lishment of new centers. 

The termination of Federal support 
for community mental health centers 
would apply to both general staffing 
grants and also special impact programs 
such as child mental health, alcoholism, 
and drug abuse. However, the 1974 budget 
proposal of the administration included 
the budget authority needed between 
now and 1980 to honor all Federal 
staffing grant commitments to existing 
community mental health centers for 
continuation support. Thereafter, reli- 
ance for financing was to have been 
placed on payments and contributions by 
individuals, State and local governments 
and on reimbursements from third party 
payment systems. 

The committee recommends $198,698,- 
000 for fiscal year 1974, which is $65,000,- 
000 over the budget. The basis for this 
recommendation is discussed on pages 12 
and 13 of our committee report. 

(d) Management and information. 


Funds in this activity provide support to 
administer general mental health pro- 


grams. The committee is recommending 
the budget request of $21,355,000. 

Second. Drug abuse: 

(a) Research. Drug abuse research 
grants support the development of new 
knowledge and approaches to the causes, 
diagnosis, treatment, control and pre- 
vention of narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse through basic, clinical, and applied 
research. This activity includes support 
for the Clinical Research Center and the 
Addiction Research Center located in 
Lexington, Ky. 

The committee recommends the 
budget request, $36,739,000. 

(b) Training. This activity supports 
drug-related training programs. Con- 
tract support is used to develop and con- 
duct a variety of training programs for 
professional, para-professional and non- 
professional personnel. 

The committee again recommends the 
budget request, $15,182,000. 

(c) Community programs. 

First, project grants and contracts 
and, second, grants to States. 

Project grants and contracts which de- 
velop and demonstrate new treatment 
and rehabilitation programs are awarded 
on a matching basis of Federal and non- 
Federal support. The administration pro- 
posed providing continuation support of 
existing long-term service delivery proj- 
ects for the remaining years of their 
committed support. 

Treatment and rehabilitation support 
is also provided through the NARA con- 
. tract program, although efforts are being 
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made to integrate such services into the 
community projects supported under 
States are made to assist in planning, 
establishing, conducting, evaluating, and 
coordinating drug abuse prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation programs. 

The project grant efforts is being 
carried out under the general leadership 
of the Special Action Office on Drug 
Abuse Prevention. Through 1973, 276 
drug abuse projects will be underway. 
Evidence shows that 50 to 60 percent of 
drug addicts will volunteer for treat- 
ment if service is available and of ac- 
ceptable quality. The projects provide 
detoxification, methadone maintenance, 
rehabilitation, and after-care services. 

The committee recommends $175,770,- 
000, the amount of the budget request 
for fiscal 1974, disregarding the 
$205,200,000 requested for long-range 
phaseout. 

(d) Management and information 
Support for headquarters and regional 
office personnel who plan, coordinate, an- 
alyze, and evaluate the various drug 
abuse programs is provided in this ac- 
tivity, as well as support for the National 
Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Informa- 
tion which collects and disseminates rel- 
evant data on drug abuse. 

The budget request of $15,578,000 is 
recommended: by the committee for this 
item. 

Third. Alcoholism: 

(a) Research. A variety of research 
grants and contracts are awarded to de- 
velop new ways to treat, control and pre- 
vent alcoholism and alcohol abuse. 

The committee recommends $8,901,- 
000, an increase of $2,000,000 over the 
budget. 

(b) Training. Grants are provided for 
specialized training of personnel who will 
staff community projects. Fellowships 
provide stipends directly. to individuals, 
based upon training and experience. 

The committee recommends $4,763,000, 
an increase of $1,000,000 over the budget. 

(c) Community programs: 

First, project grants and contracts 
and second, grants to States. 

Community programs include funds 
for the partial support of professional 
and technical personnel who staff alco- 
holism projects, and funds to plan and 
develop alcoholism services in a particu- 
lar area. Other programs include dem- 
onstration, service, and evaluation proj- 
ects, and treatment programs and serv- 
ices in cooperation with schools, courts, 
penal institutions, and other public agen- 
cies. Funds in the 1974 budget proposal 
of the administration would provide con- 
tinuation support of existing service de- 
livery projects for the remaining years 
of their committed support. Formula 
grants are allocated to States for the 
planning and development of alcoholism 
prevention and treatment. 

The project grant program, since it 
was established in 1971, has funded 492 
projects in communities across the Na- 
tion. The effect of these projects has 
been to increase national awareness of 
the problem of alcoholism and build 
State and local capacity to handle the 
problem. 
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The committee has recomended $105,- 
322,000 an increase of $35,000,000 above 
the budget. 

(d) Management and information. This 
activity supports staff who administer 
alcoholism programs. Funds also support 
the National Clearinghouse on Alcohol 
Information. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $5,435,000. 

Fourth. Program direction: 

This activity includes staff responsible 
for the overall direction and manage- 
ment activities including program plan- 
ning and evaluation, biometry and pro- 
gram coordination with other Federal, 
State and local agencies. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $8,443,000. 

ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


St. Elizabeths Hospital provides treat- 
ment and care for the mentally ill who 
are either beneficiaries of the Federal 
Government or residents of the District 
of Columbia, The administration pro- 
poses transferring program and fiscal 
control of the hospital to the District of 
Columbia, which would budget for and 
justify the operation of the hospital un- 
der its own appropriation. 

Funds in this appropriation as pro- 
posed, would be used to reimburse the 
District for treatment and care of Fed- 
eral beneficiaries who will remain at the 
Lospital, and to pay a subsidy to the Dis- 
trict at a gradually declining rate. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $38,000,000, in the usual form of 
an indefinite appropriation. 

HEALTH SERVICES PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

First. Health Services Research and 
Development (Sections 301 and 304). 

The purpose of the National Center for 
Health Services Research and Develop- 
ment is to improve the organization, de- 


‘livery, quality, and financing of health 


services by stimulating and supporting 
research, development and demonstra- 
tions and evaluation. 3 

Grants and contracts are awarded to 
conduct analyses of economic, social, and 
technological factors which affect the or- 
ganization, financing, and utilization of 
health services. In the President’s 1974 
budget proposal, the emergency medical 
services—(MS)—systems demonstration 
effort would >e supported at an annual 
level of $15,000,000 under the general 
&uthorities in the Public Health Service 
Act for research and demonstration. 

This budget item also provides the staff 
to perform research and evaluation, 
monitor grants and contracts, review re- 
sults, inform the professional community 
and the general public of significant 
progress, and identify the next steps in 
research and development. 

Through research grants, development 
projects and demonstrations, new 
knowledge is gained and communicated 
to improve the health care delivery sys- 
tems. Emphasis is placed on financing 
methods, productivity measurements and 
improvements, manpower utilization, 
and measurement of the quality of care. 

An example of a pilot effort is the de- 
velopment of experimental medical care 
review organizations whose experiences 
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will aid in the establishment of profes- 
sional standards review organizations 
required for medicare and medicaid 
under the 1972 amendments of the Social 
Security Act. The budget proposed that 
some large-scale projects such as experi- 
mental health service delivery systems 
would not require continued funding at 
the same level in 1974. 

The committee recommends increas- 
ing the budget request by $4,500,000 for 
the Experimental Systems, so the bill in- 
cludes $64,778,000 for this item. 

Second. Comprehensive health plan- 
ning: 

This program consists of formula 
grants to States and project grants for 
coordination of health planning capacity 
at State and local levels, as well as pro- 
ject grants for training, studies and de- 
monstrations for comprehensive health 
planning. 

At the end of fiscal 1973, some 169 
agencies are expected to have finished 
organizing and launching active plan- 
ning programs. 

The committee recommends the 
budget request, $38,327,000. 

Third. Regional medical programs: 

Funds are used for grants and con- 
tracts which on a regional basis encour- 
age common efforts of health providers 
at all levels to systematicaily identify 
health problems and develop programs 
which provide solutions to these prob- 
lems. 

The committee has restored $81,953,- 
000 to the budget, since no amount was 
requested for this item. ? 

Fifth. Medical facilities construction: 

Over the past 26 years the Federal 
Government has provided more than $3.8 
billion in construction assistance funds 
to public and nonprofit private entities 
for the construction of hospitals, public 
health clinics, and other such institu- 
tions. Through the provision of about $1 
of Federal matching money for each $3 
of State and local money, this program 
has been a major force in carrying out 
better than 10,000 medical facility con- 
struction projects. 

With the Hill-Burton legislation ex- 
piring at the end of fiscal year 1973, the 
administration did not seek its exten- 
sion. Two factors, they say, justify this 
step. 

The supply of hospital beds now ap- 
pears to be adequate on a national basis. 
In fact an excess supply exists in many 
areas, resulting in declining occupancy 
rates and higher operating costs. More- 
over, the argument goes, the systems of 
cost accounting and reimbursement for 
medical care are now sufficiently devel- 
oped to permit depreciation of physical 
plant to be covered in hospital charges. 
Both medicare and medicaid cover de- 
preciation as an aliowable cost in their 
reimbursement formulae. The private 
capital market for construction loans is 
growing. Federal categorical construc- 
tion assistance is therefore no longer 
justified. 

While the budget requested no funds 
for construction grants for either 1973 
or 1974, previous appropriations not 
yet obligated, will be available to meet 
anticipated obligations. 
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The committee is recommending 
$197,200,000, though no money was re- 
quested in the budget. 

Sixth. Program direction: 

This activity provides for overall ex- 
ecutive direction, planning, evaluation 
and administrative management of the 
health planning and development pro- 
grams. 

The committee recommends a $990,000 
increase above the budget, or $2,990,000. 
HEALTH SERVICES DELIVERY 

First. Comprehensive Health Services: 

(a) Grants to States. Bloc grants are 
made to State health authorities to as- 
sist the States in attacking those health 
problems they consider of most immedi- 
ate importance. State plans for carrying 
out these programs must be in accord 
with the overall plans developed by the 
State comprehensive health planning 
agency. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $90,000,000. 

(b) Project grants. Project grants are 
awarded to public and nonprofit agen- 
cies to provide health services. The proj- 
ects are directed toward urban poverty 
neighborhoods and remote rural areas. 
Partnership for Health project grants 
have permitted such communities to es- 
tablish new organizations to deliver 
health services relevant to local needs 
and acceptable to persons often unac- 
customed to seeking health care. Assist- 
ance has been provided for developing 
operating health centers. 

Presentiy, 67 neighborhood health cen- 
ters serving some 1 million persons are 
supported. Funding for 41 family health 
center projects has been provided for 
developmental phases, aimed at provid- 
ing prepaid ambulatory health care. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $211,100,000. 

(c) Migrant health grants. Migrant 
health grants provide primary health 
care services to migrant agricultural la- 
borers and seasonal farmworkers and 
families in order to improve and main- 
tain the level of their health. Approxi- 
mately 338,000 persons received ambula- 
tory care services in 1973, making about 
600,000 patient visits. More than half 
of the projects offer a broad range of 
ambulatory services; the remainder pro- 
vide a more limited range of services 
during the short time migrants are in 
the project area. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $23,750,000. 

(d) Direct operations. Through this 
activity, professional and technical as- 
sistance are provided to States, commu- 
nities, providers of health services, and 
medical and health organizations. In ad- 
dition, staff assistance in the develop- 
ment, strengthening, application, and re- 
vision of medicare standards is provided. 

In 1974, nursing home improvement 
activities will continue to support short- 
term training with the aim of reaching 
nursing home professionals and parapro- 
fessionals. Surveyor training efforts will 
emphasize continuing concern for main- 
taining and updating the skill level and 
capacity of surveyors on duty as well.as 
those newly employed. Efforts will be in- 
tensified to provide technical assistance 
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to States and localities in developing 
nursing home investigative ombudsman 
units. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $22,133,000. 

Second. Material and child health: 

(a) Grants to States. This program 
has as its major goal the provision of 
health services to mothers and children. 
Through assistance to States, localities, 
and nonprofit groups, it directs primary 
attention to: First, reducing infant mor- 
tality and otherwise promoting the 
health of mothers and children; and sec- 
ond, locating, diagnosing and treating 
children who are suffering from crippling 
or handicapping illnesses. 

Formula grants are made to States for 
maternal and child health services and 
crippled children’s services. In 1974, 
funds previously allocated for project 
grants will be folded into the State for- 
mula grants, as specified by the author- 
izing legislation. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $217,951,000. 

(b) Project grants. Project grants are 
to be folded into formula grants in fiscal 
1974, as prescribed by title V of the Social 
Security Act. Project grants in 1972 pro- 
vided health services to 141,000 mothers 
and 47,000 infants; enrolled 483,000 chil- 
dren in comprehensive care programs; 
and offered dental care to 10,000 children. 

During 1972, the State formula grants 
made possible the provision of prenatal 
and postpartum care to 360,000 mothers; 
provided well-child services to more than 
1.5 million children; reached 500,000 
crippled children with physician’s serv- 
ices; and aided 150 clinics to serve men- 
tally retarded children. 

(c) Research and training. Grants are 
made to public or nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning for training person- 
nel and for research. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request, $21,917,000. 

Third. Family planning services: 

(a) Grants and contracts. 

(b) Direct operations. 

Family planning services have received 
increasing Federal support. In 1972, serv- 
ices were provided through organized 
public and voluntary programs for 2.6 
million women, of whom nearly 2 million 
were below the poverty income level. 
Family planning services receive Federal 
financial support through the National 
Center for Family Planning, the mater- 
nal and child health program, medicaid, 
and social services under public assist- 
ance. There will be increases in the lat- 
ter two financing sources, both of which 
will carry a 90 percent Federal matching 
rate in 1974 as a result of amendments 
to the Social Security Act passed last 
year. The support level through the Na- 
tional Center for Family Planning re- 
mains the same as in 1973; funding will 
be under the Partnership for Health Act. 
The apparent increase results solely 
from projects transferred from OEO. 

The committee recommends the 
budget request, $122,225,000. 

Fourth. National Health Service Corps. 

This program provides for the assign- 
ment of commissioned officers and civil 
service personnel of the U.S. Public 
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Health Service to medically underserved 
communities. Personnel are assigned to 
a community and supported for approxi- 
mately a 2-year period. It is hoped that 
a high percentage will remain in these 
communities after their tour of duty is 
completed. In 1974, the corps will serve 
approximately 177 communities with a 
total population of some 1,770,000 people. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $11,000,000. 

Fifth. National Health Service Schol- 
arships. 

This program authorizes scholarships 
to students in the health professions in 
exchange for specified periods of service 
in the National Health Service Corps or 
the commissioned corps of the Public 
Health Service. These HEW programs 
which provide direct medical care by 
Federal health personnel are having 
great difficulty in recruiting the required 
number of physicians and dentists. This 
special scholarship program authorized 
by the Emergency Health Personnel Act 
provides aid to health students who agree 
to serve for a period of years based on 
the duration of scholarship assistance. 

The committee recommends $3,000,000, 
the amount authorized, and deferred 
consideration of the additional $19,500,- 
000 in the budget request, pending addi- 
tional authorizing legislation. 

Sixth. Patient care and special health 
services, 

This program provides direct and con- 
tract medical care to the legal benefi- 
ciaries of the Public Health Service, Ma- 
jor beneficiary groups are American sea- 
men, Coast Guardsmen, and their de- 
pendents, Federal employees’ compensa- 
tion cases, and persons afflicted with lep- 
rosy. The largest single category of bene- 
ficiary is American seamen, who will com- 
prise about 47 percent of the inpatient 
workload in PHS general hospitals in 
1973. On a reimbursable basis, medical 
care is also provided to foreign seamen 
and beneficiaries of other Federal agen- 
cies in PHS hospitals, and to Federal em- 
ployees in PHS health units. Coast Guard 
personnel are also served. The budget em- 
phasized that the policy of transferring 
the PHS hospitals to local control will 
continue to be implemented in 1974, and 
remains a long-range goal for the PHS 
system. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $98,961,000. 

Seventh. Regional office, central staff. 

This activity supports the regional 
health directors and their central staffs 
which are concerned with the coordina- 
tion and interrelation of the various 
program activities of HSMHA and the 
implementation of those programs in 
the regional offices. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $5,602,000. 

Eighth. Program direction. 

This activity provides for overall ex- 
ecutive direction, planning, evaluation, 
and administrative management of the 
health services delivery programs. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $5,470,000, 

PREVENTION HEALTH SERVICES 


In fiscal- 1974, the Center for Disease 
Control will place major emphasis on 
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control of venereal disease. During 1972 
a total of 715,000 gonorrhea cases was re- 
ported, remaining the most frequently 
reported notifiable communicable dis- 
ease. This was an increase of 15 percent 
over 1971 cases. The 1974 funds will pro- 
vide for screening of approximately 4,- 
000,000 females and treatment of 300,000 
asymptomatic carriers of gonorrhea. It 
is estimated that these efforts will pre- 
vent the occurrence of at least 130,000 
cases of gonorrhea. Reported syphilis 
cases in 1972 totaled 95,076, an alltime 
high. Funds for grants in 1974 will sup- 
port casefinding and related activities 
seeking to prevent 2,500 cases. 

During 1973, approximately 10,000 
State and local employees will be trained 
by CDC. This activity will continue in 
1974, but on a reimbursable basis. While 
the Federal Government can effectively 
provide technical assistance and actually 
conduct courses of training for State and 
local officials the cost should be borne by 
these jurisdictions. 

First. Disease control: 

(a) Infectious diseases. Research 
grants, project grants, and direct opera- 
tions. 

A number of activities are conducted 
under this general heading, including 
research grants for epidemiology, labora- 
tory diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment of infectious diseases at the com- 
munity level. In addition project grants 
are awarded to States which meet estab- 
lished eligibility criteria. Grants are 
concentrated in two areas; venereal dis- 
eases and immunization against other 
infectious diseases. 

Activities are funded under direct 
operations that focus on the improve- 
ment of the health care system through 
emphasis on prevention rather than 
treatment, through investigations, sur- 
veillance, and control operations. One 
facet of these activities is the training of 
State and local health workers in specific 
control techniques or methodologies. An 
estimated 10,000 trainees will participate 
in 435 courses in 1973. In 1974, the train- 
ing will be provided to State and local 
health departments and other non-profit 
organizations on a reimbursable basis. 

The committee recommends $67,667,- 
000, an increase of $2,000,000 over the 
budget. 

(b) Nutritional and chronic diseases. — 
Under the administration’s budget pro- 
posal this limited activity would be 
phased out in 1974 as duplicatory of ex- 
isting activities in other programs. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $900,000. 

(c) Laboratory improvement: The 
laboratory improvement program is de- 
signed to improve and standardize labo- 
ratory methodology and through evalua- 
tion of techniques, materials, and reag- 
ents used in public health laboratories: 
States are provided consultation and in- 
formational services in laboratory tech- 
niques. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $7,892,000. 

Second. Community environmental 
management: 

(a) Grants. 

(b) Direct operations. 
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The activities to eliminate and control 
the occurrence of lead-based paint poi- 
soning and rat infestation in the home 
environment will be continued in fiscal 
1974 under the administration’s budget 
proposal. The lead grants will support an 
estimated 40 projects, serving an esti- 
mated 200,000 children. The rat control 
program will push toward a control 
maintenance level in 55 percent of the 
blocks in the projects it supports in 39 
cities. These projects cover a target area 
of approximately 6 million persons. Both 
programs will continue to seek local sup- 
port of activities so that Federal assist- 
ance can eventually be phased out. 

The neighborhood environmental eval- 
uation and decision system, injury con- 
trol, and Arctic Health Research Center 
would not be funded in 1974 under the 
administration’s budget. The first two ac- 
tivities have adequately demonstrated 
concepts which may now be more appro- 
priately conducted by State and local 
governments, according to the adminis- 
tration. The Arctic center conducts re- 
search of very limited national signifi- 
cance and should be a State funded and 
managed effort, perhaps aided by general 
revenue sharing funds, they say. 

The committee recommends $19,600,- 
000, the amount of the budget request. 

Third Occupational Health: 

(a) Grants. 

(b) Direct operations. 

The National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health will continue 
in 1974, under the administration’s 
budget proposal, to investigate the ef- 
fect of the work environment on health 
and safety. On the basis of these investi- 
gations, criteria for about 20 hazardous 
substances will be published in 1974. The 
studies conducted, the guidelines pub- 
lished and the technical assistance pro- 
vided to industrial establishments aid in 
protecting workers exposed to chemical 
hazards, atmospheric pollution, excessive 
sound, and other hazards on the job. 

One of the major occupations of con- 
cern for the institute has been that of 
coal mining. In 1974, it is planned that 
research in this area will continue with 
the administration of medical examina- 
tions to 90,000 underground coal miners. 
These efforts should result in develop- 
ment of techniques for the prevention 
and control of occupational diseases of 
miners. 

Grants are made to public agencies 
and institutions to provide for stand- 
ards development research for the pro- 
tection of the work force. In addition, 
technical service and assistance to other 
agencies and to industry to emphasize 
the preventive aspects of occupational 
safety and health and the improvement 
of the productivity and employability of 
workers are provided. This is accom- 
plished through the development of cri- 
teria for standards necessary for the 
successful implementation of a safe and 
healthy workplace and training public 
and private personnel to enforce these 
standards. In 1974, the administration 
proposed offering the training programs 
on a reimbursable basis. 

The committee is recommending the 
$25,600,000 requested. 

Fourth. Program direction: 
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This program provides top manage- 
ment and staff services to insure the de- 
sired direction and development of these 
programs’ goals and objectives. It pro- 
vides the necessary staffing for plan- 
ning, direction, and evaluating all pro- 
gram activities. In addition, this activity 
provided consultation and assistance to 
other parts of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and to various 
State and local health departments and 
private and official agencies. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request which is $3,921,000. 

WATIONAL HEALTH STATISTICS 


This program comprises the major ac- 
tivities of the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare in the measure- 
ment of the health status of the Nation 
and in developing and applying optimum 
technical methods for the collection, 
processing, and analysis of health sta- 
tistics. It includes: first, collection of 
vital statistics; second, surveys and spe- 
cial health studies on illness and disabil- 
ity in the United States; third, studies of 
health survey methods; fourth, technical 
advice and assistance on use of statistics 
in health field; and fifth, efforts to imple- 
ment a cooperative Federal-State-local 
statistical system to produce uniform 
health data for health care planning and 
evaluation. 

The committee recommends $22,821,- 
000, the budget request. 

RETIREMENT PAY AND MEDICAL BENEFITS FOR 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 

This item includes retirement pay- 
ments, survivors’ benefits, and depend- 
ents’ medical care associated with com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health 
Service. 

The committee recommendation in the 
budget request of $34,103,000. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


This appropriation includes all pro- 
posed direct construction items of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration except construction of In- 
dian health facilities. 

The committee's recommended figure 
of $9,500,000 is $1,500,000 below the 
budget. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


This activity provides a central staff 
needed in planning, directing, and ad- 
ministering the broad scope of program 
activities in the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $14,304,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Since its inception in 1937, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute has carried out 
its mandate of conducting, fostering, and 
assisting research on the cause, preven- 
tion, diagnosis, treatment, and control 
of cancer in man through support of 
grants, contracts, and in-house studies. 
The role of NCI has been expanded and 
emphasized by the National Cancer Act 
of 1971, the stated purpose of which is 
“to enlarge the authorities of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute * * * in order to 
advance the national effort against can- 
cer.” To achieve the goals of a nationally 
coordinated attack on cancer, a national 
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cancer program plan has been formu- 
lated with the assistance of 250 of the 
top cancer researchers in the United 
States. Seven major objectives have been 
defined for achieving the conquest of 
cancer and these objectives have been 
capsuled into four major thrusts: First, 
cause and prevention; second, detection, 
diagnosis, prognosis; third, treatment; 
and fourth, rehabilitation. The programs 
of NCI are in the process of being re- 
structured to closely reflect the priorities 
of the national cancer program plan. 

The committee figure is $522,383,000 
for fiscal 1974. 

NATIONAL HEART AND LUNG INSTITUTE 


Since the enactment of the Heart Act 
of 1948 it has been the mandate for this 
Institute to conduct and support re- 
search to increase scientific knowledge 
of the cardiovascular system so that the 
structural and functional abnormalities 
occurring with cardiovascular diseases 
might be defined, and that more effective 
means of preventiou, diagnosis, and 
treatment might be developed. In 1969 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment formally expanded these re- 
sponsibilities to specifically include dis- 
eases of the lung. 

During the past year, there have been 
significant accomplishments in heart, 
blood, and lung research, as well as ex- 
panding mandates, which affect the mis- 
sion of the Institute. Some of these are: 

The National Heart, Blood Vessel, 
Lung, and Blood Act of 1972 was enacted 
in order to advice the national attack 
against diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, the lungs, and blood, and for 
other purposes. 

NHLI, now operating under Bureau 
status, but with its name unchanged, has 
undergone extensive reorganization and 
presently- has the following divisions: 
Heart and Vascular Diseases, Lung Dis- 
eases, Technological Applications, Blood 
Diseases and Resources, Intramural Re- 
search, and Extramural Affairs. 

The committee figure is $281,415,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL HEALTH 


In June of this year, the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research will mark its 
25th anniversary. The Institute con- 
ducts and supports basic laboratory in- 
vestigations, clinical and applied re- 
search, and epidemiological and field 
studies, directed toward the elimination 
of oral-facial disorders and diseases. Re- 
search training is also supported to gen- 
erate new knowledge and concepts re- 
garding the course and development of 
oral diseases and means to reduce and 
prevent them. 

The committee figure for fiscal 1974 is 
$44,131,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS, METABO- 
LISM, AND DIGESTIVE DISEASES 

This Institute conducts, fosters, and 
assists research and training directed 
toward preventing, diagnosing, treating, 
and controlling arthritis, and connective 
tissue diseases, diabetes and other meta- 
bolic disorders, digestive diseases, dis- 
eases of the kidney and urinary tract, 
diseases of the blood, bone and skin. In 
addition, the fields of orthopedic surgery 
and nutrition are research concerns of 
this Institute. These objectives are pur- 
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sued directly within Government labora- 
tory and clinical facilities in Bethesda 
and through universities, non-profit re- 
search organizations and commercial 
concerns supported with grants and 
contracts and include both laboratory 
and clinical studies. 

The committee figure for fiscal year 
1974 is $155,894,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND STROKE 

This Institute is concerned with a va- 
riety of diseases which afflict the brain 
and sense organs. Disorders such as cere- 
bral palsy, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy parkinsonism, and 
deafness result in long-term disability 
while cerebrovascular disease—stroke— 
is the third largest cause of death in this 
country and a major cause of serious dis- 
ability. Progress against these inadequ- 
ately understood diseases would relieve 
mankind of some if its heaviest disease 
burdens. 

These neurological and sensory disor- 
ders fall into 13 major programs areas, 
each subject of a specifically focused re- 
search effort. The research effort in these 
areas is carried out through extramural 
project research grants, research grants, 
intramural research projects, field re- 
search projects and contract research 
projects. The program areas are: The 
neurological disorders of early life; the 
neurological disorders of adult life; the 
cerebrovascular disorders; epilepsy and 
related paroxysmal disorders; sclerosing 
disorders; muscular disorders, infectious 
diseases, trauma and injury to the ner- 
vous system; tumors of the nervous sys- 
tem; neuroendocrine studies; neutral 
aspects of learning and behavior; ner- 
vous system studies related to normal 
functions; and sensory disorders. 

The committee figure for this Institute 
is $120,073,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND INFECTI- 
OUS DISEASES 

This Institute conducts and supports 
broadly based research on the causes, 
characteristics, prevention, control and 
treatment of diseases believed to be 
caused by infectious agents including 
bacteria, fungi, viruses, and parasites— 
or by abnormalities in the body’s immune 
mechanisms such as allergies. In its at- 
tack on infectious and allergic diseases, 
the Institute is focusing attention pri- 
marily on important problems that de- 
mand increased research efforts, Two 
types of programs—nationally organized 
research programs and special emphasis 
research programs have been set up to 
deal with these problems. 

The committee figure for fiscal year 
1974 is $112,744,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MEDICAL 

SCIENCES 

This Institute supports a wide spec- 
trum of biomedical research which seeks 
an understanding of life processes whose 
alteration or disturbance may lead to 
disease. This research relates to knowl- 
edge concerning the processes and the 
development of implements for diagnosis 
and treatment of human disorders. Pro- 
gramed research objectives are to eluci- 
date the genetic and cellular basis for 
diseases, to enable the safer and more 
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effective use of drugs, to discover better 
ways for treatment of accident victims, 
and through the application of engineer- 
ing approaches and manpower, to de- 
velop more rational automated labora- 
tory procedures and techniques for 
health care delivery. 

The committee figure is $175,778,000 
for this Institute. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

The programs of this Institute repre- 
sent a unique effort to study human 
development at all stages of the life span 
from conception through old age. The 
goals are to improve the quality of life, 
to reduce morbidity and mortality, and 
to increase man’s ability to cope with 
his environment. All aspects of human 
development, physical, psychological, 
health must be actively examined. 

The committee figure is $125,254,000. 


NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


The mission of the National Eye Insti- 
tute is to conduct, foster, and support 
research and research training on the 
cause, natural history, prevention, diag- 
nosis and treatment of disorders of the 
eye, the visual system, and related fields. 
The objective of this research is to in- 
crease knowledge needed to deal with, 
through improved health services, vision 
and vision-related health problems. 

The committee figure is $36,631,000. 

WATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH SCIENCES 

This Institute seeks to increase our 
understanding of environmental agents 
which can adversely affect man’s health 
either immediately or over time. The re- 
sults of the Institute’s research are 
promptly made available to agencies 
having responsibility for environmental 
monitoring, standard setting, and con- 
trol. The Institute seeks to determine 
the magnitude and significance of the 
hazard to man’s health resulting from 
exposures to ranges of concentrations of 
chemical, physical, and biological agents 
in the environment. Underlying mecha- 
nisms of adverse response are examined 
in order to determine the principles and 
generalizations which can provide cri- 
teria which can serve as a basis for the 
establishment of standards by those 
agencies charged with the regulatory re- 
sponsibility in this area. 

Committee figure is $28,;879,000. 

RESEARCH RESOURCES 

The Division of Research Resources 
aids in fulfilling the mission of the NIH— 
to improve the health of all Americans— 
by providing support for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of research capa- 
bilities of the Nation’s institutions of 
higher education, hospitals, and research 
organizations. Through the Division's 
four major programs, general clinical 
research centers, biotechnology re- 
sources, animal resources and general 
research support, funds are allocated in 
@ manner which insures that stability, 
balance, vigor, and independence will 
be maintained while serving a broad base 
of investigators who are engaged in 
carrying out the research missions of the 
categorical NIH Institutes. 

Committee figure is $133,322,000. 
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JOHN E. FOGARTY INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


The John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences is designed to facilitate and 
expand the continuing effort of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the U.S. 
Government to broaden the knowledge 
base of the biomedical sciences. The Cen- 
ter serves as a focal point for the inter- 
national activities of the NIH and is re- 
sponsible for the administration of a 
number of international programs such 
as international fellowships, Fogarty 
scholars-in-residence, conference and 
seminars, international visitors center, 
special foreign currency, and foreign 
students exchange. 

In administering these activities, the 
Center places its efforts on first, facili- 
tating the useful exchange of distin- 
guished scientists and scholars as well as 
promising young scientists; second, pro- 
viding an environment, including facili- 
ties, which will contribute to the ex- 
change, expansion and evolution of ideas; 
and third, promoting international co- 
operation for the dissemination and 
sharing of biomedical knowledge both 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis to 
supplement and assist that exchange of 
knowledge by individual scientists and 
institutions. 

The committee figure for fiscal year 
1974 is $4,767,000. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 

First. Health professions support: 

(a) Institutional assistance: (1) Cap- 
itation grants: Health Professions Sup- 
port is to provide through four program 
activities, support to health professions 
schools primarily first, for establishing 
and maintaining a viable financial base; 
second, for maintaining and expanding 
enrollments; and third, for improving 
distribution in terms of geography, 
specialty, and the disadvantaged. 

Capitation, a complex formula grant, 
includes in its computation class size, 
total enrollments, and number of gradu- 
ates to provide basic Federal support to 
the educational programs in the health 
professions schools. 

In 1973 these basic educational grants 
were awarded to all eligible health pro- 
fessions schools which provide enroll- 
ment and fiscal resource assurance. 
About 300 schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dental, optometry, podiatry, phar- 
macy, and veterinary medicine partici- 
pated. 

The committee has recommended 
$187,277,000 for this item for fiscal year 
1974. 

(2) Startup and conversion assist- 
ance: The one-time grants under this 
activity are awarded to 2-year medical 
schools to assist in their conversion to 
degree-granting institutions. 

In 1973 two additional 2-year medical 
schools received grants to assist them in 
converting to degree-granting institu- 
tions. Two schools—Dartmouth and 
Rutgers—teceived grants under this ac- 
tivity in fiscal year 1972. 

The committee has recommended 
$6,000,000 on this item, the same as it 
was last year. 

(3) Financial distress grants: Awards 
under this activity are to schools which 
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have demonstrated critical financial need 
but which also plan management im- 
provement activities to overcome reliance 
on this Federal support. 

The $15,000,000 requested for these 
grants in 1973 assisted over 15 schools 
which demonstrated critical financial 
need. Schools aided by these grants con- 
ducted appropriate activities to alleviate 
their financial dependency on these 
grants, and improve their own fiscal and 
Management operations. 

The commitiee figure on this item is 
$10,000.000 for fiscal 1974. 

(4) Special projects: Special proj- 
ects—this is a program of targeted activ- 
ities, utilizing project grants or con- 
tracts, which include support for increas- 
ing enrollments, expanding training in 
primary care and family medicine and 
increasing admission of the disadvan- 
taged and women. 

In 1973 support continued primarily 
to grants previously awarded to schools 
for the physician augmentation program, 
for expanding training in primary care, 
and for other purposes authorized in the 
law. 

The committee recommends $53,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1974. 

(b) Student assistance: (1) Direct 
loans: Health professions support—Stu- 
dent Assistance—provides loans and 
scholarships to eligible students who 
need financial assistance in order to pur- 
sue a career in the health professions. 

The loan and scholarship funds are 
awarded to schools based on legislative 
formulas. The schools in turn award 
funds in accordance with individual stu- 
dent needs after considering other avail- 
able financial resources. 

In 1973, the participating health pro- 
fessions schools will make loans to about 
27,000 students—this is 29 percent of all 
eligible students. They will award 
scholarships to over 16,000 students. 

‘The committee figure for this item is 
$36,000,000. 

(2) Scholarships: ‘The committee 
figure for this item is $15,500,000. 

(3) Loan repayments: ‘The committee 
figure for this item is $400,000. 


Health professions ae 
construction assistance. 

Assistance is authorized for Federal 
participation in the construction of 
teaching and related library, clinical, and 
research faciiities for the training of 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, optom- 
etrists, podiatrists, veterinarians, and 
professional public health personnel. 

Construction assistance can be pro- 
vided in the form of matching grants, in- 
terest subsidies and loan guarantees. The 
last two forms, available only to private 
nonprofit instittuions. Allow the Goy- 
ernment to provide a loan guarantee of 
up to 90 percent of the eligible cost of 
construction and to pay to lending in- 
stitutions amounts that would reduce the 
interest rate paid by the school up to 3 
percent. 

In 1973, $149,665,000 in grant funds 
and $800,000 in interest subsidy funds 
brought forward from 1972 were commit- 
ted. An additional $1,000,000 was re- 
quested for the interest subsidy account. 
These funds will support projects that 
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will ultimately add more than 1,300 first- 
year places in health professions schools. 

The committee’s recommendation is 
$100,000,000 for grants and $1,000,000 for 
interest subsidies. 

(d) Dental health activities: This ac- 
tivity is directed toward increasing the 
supply of dental manpower, improving 
the quality of dental services and delivery 
systems, and reducing the need for den- 
tal services through the broadest possible 
application of dental disease prevention 
and control measures. Direct operations 
funds provide support of staff that pro- 
vide professional consultation, guidance, 
and technical assistance necessary to de- 
velop, administer, and support the grant 
and contract programs of the division. 

In 1973, the division TEAM grant pro- 
gram which provides dental students 
with training in expanded auxiliary man- 
agement—TEAM—is now supporting 
operating programs in 20 dental schools. 
This new program shows considerable 
promise for expanding still further the 
productivity of the future dentists. 

The committee recommends $14,979,- 
000 for this activity. 

(e) Educational assistance: This sub- 
activity supports the following programs: 

First. Family medicine grants, which 
will be provided to public or private non- 
profit hospitals to plan, develop, or oper- 
ate training programs in family medi- 
cine. 

Second. Health professions teacher 
training grants provide for the prepara- 
tion of teaching personnel in the health 
professions field. Schools are required to 
use at least 75 percent of any grant for 
traineeships. 

Third. Educational grants and con- 
tracts are made to explore, develop, 
and demonstrate new initiatives in 
health professions education such as de- 
centralized medical education. Also un- 
dertaken are special studies such as de- 
termination of the need for and condi- 
tion of teaching facilities, and evaluation 
of health professions programs. 

In 1973, $5,000,000 for family medicine 
training will be awarded to 52 hospitals 
to support continuing programs for about 
650 residents in family practice. The 
$1,000,000 in grants for training and 
traineeships for health professions 
teaching personnel will be made to seven 
schools of medicine and osteopathy, one 
school of dentistry, and one school of 
veterinary medicine. These grants will 
provide advanced training in educational 
techniques for approximately 45 full- 
time-equivalent faculty trainees. 

The committee recommends $9,320,000 
for this item. 

(f) Direct operations: The committee 
recommendation for this item is $3,313,- 
000, the same as last year. 

Second. Nursing support: (a) Institu- 
tional assistance: (1) Capitation grants: 
The committee recommends $33,800,000 
for fiscal year 1974 on this item. 

(2) Financial distress grants: The 
committee recommends $5,000,000 on 
this item. 

(3) Special projects: Special projects 
grants and contracts are awarded on & 
national competitive basis to schools of 
nursing and/or health agencies. Finan- 
cial distress grants are awarded to 
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schools of nursing. Capitation grants are 
awarded annually to accredited schools 
of nursing upon application based on 
legislative formula designed to increase 
enrollments. 

In 1973, financial assistance was pro- 
vided to 1,000 programs under the capita- 
tion grants and three schools were 
awarded financial distress grants. Under 
the special project grants and contracts 
program, emphasis continued on projects 
for the development of programs to pre- 
pare practitioners to assume new and ex- 
panded functions and responsibilities in 
the provision of nursing care. 

The committee recommends $20,000,- 
000 for this item. 

(b) Student assistance: The nursing 
student loan and scholarship programs 
are designed to give financial aid to the 
economically disadvantaged, including 
minority groups, and increase the supply 
of nurses in the Nation. 

Funds are provided for student loans 
at any public or other nonprofit ac- 
credited school located in a State. Maxi- 
mum loan per student is $2,500 per year 
with an aggregate limit of $10,000 per 
student. Grants to nursing schools for 
annual scholarships to students were 
limited to $2,000 per student. Schools 
make the scholarship awards to students 
who, in the judgment of the school, have 
an exceptional financial need. 

The 1973 amount provided support for 
26,250 students under the loan program. 
The scholarship request provided for 19,- 
500 students of exceptional financial 
need. The amount for traineeships sup- 


ported an estimated 2,650 long-term - 


trainees and 900 short-term trainees. 

The committee recommends $24,000,- 
000 for cirect loans, $19,500,000 for s hol- 
arships, $11,500,000 for traineeships, and 
$1,600,000 for loan repayments. 

(c) . Construction assistance: (1) 
Grants: Grants, loan guarantees, and 
interest subsidies programs were author- 
ized to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, 
associate degree, or diploma schools of 
nursing and to assist in the replacement 
or rehabilitation of existing facilities 
for such schools. 

The Nurse training Act of 1971 pro- 
vides for a guaranteed loan and interest 
subsidy program for non-profit private 
nursing schools and a direct—matching 
grant—construction program. The Fed- 
eral Government is permitted to guaran- 
tee loans up to 90 percent of the cost of 
construction and to pay to lending in- 
stitutions interest subsidies payments 
that reduce the interest rate paid by the 
school up to 3 percent. 

In 1973, $1,000,000 was requested for 
guaranteed loans/interest subsidy funds 
and $10,020,064 was obligated for con- 
struction assistance. The construction 
grants generated approximately 520 new 
first-year places in schools of nursing. It 
is estimated that commitments to three 
programs for guaranteed loans/interest 
subsidy support will be made in 1973. 

The committee recommends $20,000,- 
000 for grants and $1,000,000 for interest 
subsidies. 

(d) Educational assistance: Direct 
operations funds support Division of 
Nursing efforts in developing criteria and 
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methods for evaluating nursing services 
and promoting ‘full utilization of the 
skills of nursing personnel. The Division 
assists, through its activities in consulta- 
tion, conferences, and publications, sev- 
eral thousand nursing schools, hospitals, 
and health agencies to improve the qual- 
ity of nursing education. 

Educational grants are made to in- 
dividuals, universities, and non-profit 
organizations. Research training grants 
provide institutional support to colleges 
and universities in order to strengthen 
nursing doctoral programs. Fellowship 
awards cover the costs of training—tui- 
tion, fees, stipends, travel and subsist- 
ence—nurse researchers. Full utilization 
recruitment grants and contracts are 
awarded on a national basis to public or 
non-profit private health or educational 
entities. 

In 1973, educational project funds 
supported a total of 33 projects both new 
and continuations; the research train- 
ing program was maintained at nine uni- 
versities, the same level as in prior years. 

The committee recommends $7,569,000 
for educational assistance, and $4,119,000 
for direct operations. 

Third. Public health support: (a) 
institutional assistance: This item pro- 
vides for formula grant awards to ac- 
credited schools of public health to 
assist those schools in providing training, 
consultative services, and technical as- 
sistance in public health and in the ad- 
ministration of State or local public 
health programs. Project grant awards 
are authorized for schools of public 
health and other institutions for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and expanding 
graduate or specialized training in public 
health. 

Formula grants to schools of public 
health are awarded on an entitlement 
basis giving primary consideration to 
the number of federally sponsored stu- 
dents attending each school. The project 
grants awarded competitively to develop 
curriculums which are pertinent to 
changing public health needs in fields 
such as medicine, dentistry, nursing, en- 
gineering, and hospital and health serv- 
ices administration. 

The 18 accredited schools of public 
health will receive formula grants in 
1973 to expand and modify their pro- 
grams to address the most critical pub- 
lic health problems. Project support is 
being limited to awards for administra- 
tive action on a small number of grants. 

The committee’s figure for this item is 
$12 million. 

(b) Student assistance: Public health 
traineeship grants support students tak- 
ing graduate or specialized training in 
public health. These grants are awarded 
competitively to the institution providing 
the training with the grantee having re- 
sponsibility for selection and appoint- 
ment of individual trainees. 

The $9 million appropriated for pub- 
lic health traineeships in 1973 will sup- 
port approximately 1,570 long-terin and 
5,400 short-term traineeships with at- 
tention to such subject areas as health 
care administration, environment-re- 
lated health problems, preventive and 
community health care, and responsive- 
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ness to local public health manpower 
needs. 

The committee recommends $9,600;000 
for this item. 

(c) Direct operations: Direct opera- 
tions are comprised of staff activities 
through which the programs of institu- 
tional support and student assistance for 
graduate and specialized training in this 
field are administered. 

These staff carry out a variety of re- 
sponsibilities, including consultative and 
technical assistance, liaison with public 
health agencies and organizations, and 
special stucies and analyses of education 
and training of public health manpower. 

The committee recommends $631,000 
for this item. the. same as last year. 

Fourth. Allied health supports: (a) In- 
stitutional assistance: Special improve- 
ment grants are awarded to allied train- 
ing centers to assist in the provision, 
maintenance or improvement of the 
specialized functions which these centers 
serve. Special projects support. experi- 
mentation, demonstration, and institu- 
tional improvement in allied health 
training. 

These grants are awarded on a com- 
petitive project basis to junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities for curriculum 
improvement and expansion of enroll- 
ment capacity. Special projects comple- 
ment the resources of the more output- 
oriented special improvement grants, by 
providing support for experimentation 
and innovation. 

The committee recommends $31,745,- 
000 for this item. 

(b) Student assistance: Traineeship 
grants for advanced training were 
awerded to support students preparing 
to teach or to serve in an administrative, 
supervisory, or specialist capacity in an 
allied health discipline. 

In 1973, 550 long-term traineeships 
will be awarded and approximately 4,000 
special institute trainees will receive 
support. 

The committee recommends $3,750,000 
for fiscal year 1974 for this item. 

(c) Educational assistance: Funds 
under this activity supported full utili- 
zation recruitment as well as supportive 
and development contracts designed to 
tap new resources for allied health man- 
power and extend the missions and over- 
all objectives of the Division of Allied 
Health. ‘This activity also included pro- 
gram support functions for administra- 
tion of grant and contract programs. 

In 1973, contract support will be con- 
tinued and expanded in the areas of 
equivalency and proficiency testing, new 
curriculum development, and teaching 
methods. 

The committe recommends $1,359,000 
for this item. 

Fifth. Special educational programs: 
(a) Educational initiative awards: ‘These 
awards are targeted toward achievement 
of special national health manpower 
goals, such as linking training efforts 
with service in the establishment of area 
health education centers, training of 
physicien’s assistants, and aid to minor- 
ity ‘health education. Emphasis în these 
programs will be on primary care. 

The committee recommends $46,500,- 
000, as requested by the Department. 
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(b) Computer technology—The com- 
mittee restored $3,000,000 for this item. 

(c) Direct operations: This item pro- 
vides for staff operations related to pro- 
gram support activities for the adminis- 
tration and direction of the Health Man- 
power Education Initiative awards. 

The committee’s figure is $2,752,000, 
as requested by the Department. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 


Sixth. Program direction and man- 
power analysis: The Division of Man- 
power Intelligence provides a focal point 
for BHME, NIH, and the Department for 
data collection and analyses on health 
manpower resources and requirements, 
including distribution by discipline and 
location. The division supports contract 
projects for data collection and analyses 
with public and private organizations to 
extend the in-house capabilities to pro- 
vide the essential, accurate data bases 
upon which to define the current health 
manpower pool and to forecast future 
requirements. 

The committee recommends $8,776,000 
for fiscal year 1974. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The National Library of Medicine 
serves as a national resource for biomedi- 
cal information. ‘Traditionally one of the 
world's most important research Hi- 
braries, the NLM has in recent years 
become the principal focus within the 
Federal Government for national plan- 
ning to improve communications in the 
health sciences. In order to accomplish 
this goal, the NLM has been coordinat- 
ing the development of a national Bio- 
medical Communications Network being 
built upon the existing health communi- 
cation system but incorporating the latest 
advances in space-age communication 
technology. 

The committee recommends $25,871,- 
000 for the Library. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


The NIH direct construction program 
provides for the design and construction 
of laboratories, libraries, office buildings, 
and other facilities essential to the con- 
duct and development of the mission of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request, $8,000,000. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

The purpose of this activity is to pro- 
vide overall program direction and cen- 
tral management services to the Bureaus, 
Institutes and Divisions of the National 
Institutes of Health. The functions and 
responsibilities of this activity are carried 
out through the offices of various associ- 
ate directors and appropriate office di- 
rectors with the aid of staff specialists 
and operating personnel. 

The committee recommends $12,000,- 
000, the budget request. 

SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSPAS— SPECIAL 

FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM 

Collaborative health research and re- 
search-related projects abroad are sup- 
ported by foreign currencies owned by 
the United States which have been de- 
termined by the Treasury to be in ex- 
cess of normal U.S. needs in the com- 
tries. The program helps achieve the 
Gdomestic health objectives of the De- 
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partment and promotes U.S. foreign 
policy. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request, $1,192,000. 

EDUCATION DIVISION 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EDUCATION 

First. Improvement of postsecondary 
education: The Education Amendments 
of 1972 authorized the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants to and contracts with institutions 
of postsecondary education and other 
public and private educational imstitu- 
tions and agencies to encourage reform 
and innovation at the postsecondary 
tevel. Authority for administration of 
this program has been delegated to the 
Assistant Secretary for Education. 

Assistant Secretary Marland testified 
before the subcommittee that— 

We have an instrument of Government 
that does not intend to impose a govern- 
mental role... we are creating an instru- 
ment that will support inventive work by 
the higher education community to improve 
their effectiveness, but not according to some 
Federal code, not according to some high 
priest of postsecondary education who says, 
“You will do this or that or you won't get 
your money.” 


Marland gave examples of a “univer- 
sity without walls” in Minneapolis, and 
a new career-oriented project at Colum- 
bia University. 

With the $10 million budget in fiscal 
1973, the Education Division hopes to 
fund approximately 100 projects out of 
700 or 800 candidates. 

The committee recommends $10,000,- 
000, a decrease of $5,000,000 from the 
budget request. 

Second. Salaries and expenses: The 
Assistant Secretary for Education is re- 
sponsible for direction and supervision 
of the Education Division, provides lead- 
ership for the education activities of the 
Department, and serves as the key 
spokesman and advocate for assuring 
that the Department provides profes- 
sional and financial assistance to 
strengthen education in accordance with 
Federal laws and regulations. In addi- 
tion, he serves as the principal adviser 
to the Secretary on education affairs. 
This appropriation provides for the ad- 
ministrative expenses associated with 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Education. The estimate includes support 
of 15 positions in 1973 and 30 positions in 
1974 for administration of the postsec- 
ondary innovation program, whose Di- 
rector reports directly to the Assistant 
Secretary for Education. 

‘The committee recommends $1,722,006, 
a decrease of $130,000 from the request. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

First. Aid to school districts: (a) edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

‘Through this program grants are made 
to local educational agencies to provide 
supplemental services for children from 
low-income families. Grants are also 
made to State agencies for handicapred 
children, dependent and neglected chil- 
‘dren, and juvenile delinquents in State 
institutions. The administration has pro- 
posed that this program be absorbed by 
special education revenue sharing. 
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Last year the subcommittee report ex- 
pressed support of OE’s efforts to “im- 
prove the administration of the title I 
program at the State and local level and 
to assure that the funds appropriated for 
it are used effectively,” but also called 
upon OE to “review its own procedures 
with the objective of speeding up the 
computation of title I allocations so that 
States and school districts may be noti- 
fied much earlier.” 

This year, when asked how he feels 
about the effectiveness of title I, Dr. 
Marland said: 

I think title I has been used and abused 
in many ways across the land... . Until fairly 
recently, it merely supported more of the 
same in education. . . . I would have to say 
at the present stage, after 7 years of Title I, 
while many good things can be said about it 
in terms of attitudes of teachers, parents, and 
in some cases of children, the bottom line 
does not show very much. 


The committee recommends $1,810,- 
000,000 for this item. 

(b) Supplementary services: State 
plan programs and special programs and 
projects. 

Grants are made to State and local 
educational agencies for developing pro- 
grams which serve as models for im- 
proving and supplementing the regu- 
lar school curriculum and programs de- 
signed to improve testing and guidance 
and counseling services in public and 
private elementary and secondary 
schools. In 1974, this program is pro- 
posed to be folded into revenue sharing 
for education. 

The committee is recommending $146,- 
393,000. 

Second. Strengthening State depart- 
ments of education: (a) general support 
and (b) comprehensive planning and 
evaluation. 

Grants are made to stimulate and as- 
sist States in strengthening the leader- 
ship resources of their education agencies 
by assisting them in the establishment 
and improvement of programs to identify 
and meet their educational needs. 

The committee is recommending $38,- 
000,000 for this item. 

Third. Bilingual education: Grants are 
made under title VII, ESEA, to achieve 
comprehensive curriculum reform in 
areas of high concentrations of non- 
English speaking children. 

The committee recommends $45,000,- 
000. 

Fourth. Follow through: This is an 
experimental, compensatory education 
program designed to develop and test 
new ways to educate disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the early primary grades. The 
parents, the community and the re- 
sources at the school are brought to- 
gether in programs to meet the child’s 
instructional, physical and psychosocial 
needs. 

The committee recommends 
budget request of $41,000,000. 

Fifth. Equipment and minor remodel- 
ing: Grants and loans are made for the 
acquisition of instructional equipment 
and materials, including minor remodel- 
ing necessary for the installation and 
use of such equipment to improve teach- 
ing in critical subjects in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


the 
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Sii committee recommends $25,000,- 

000. 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
AREAS 

First. Maintenance and operations: 
(a) payments to local educational agen- 
cies and (b) payments to other Federal 
agencies. 

Payments are made to assist in the 
operation of schools in areas where en- 
rollments are affected by Federal activi- 
ties. In 1973 payments were based on 
over 940,000 federally connected chil- 
dren. In addition, the full cost of educa- 
tion is provided for children residing on 
Federal property where no State or local 
educational agency is able, because of 
State law or for other reasons, to provide 
suitable free public education to such 
children. 

The committee recommends $591,000,- 
000. 

Second. Construction: Payments are 
made to assist in the construction of 
schools in areas where enrollments are 
affected by Federal activities. From 1951 
through 1973, $1,435 million has been 
appropriated for this program aiding in 
the construction of over 69,000 class- 
rooms to house about 2 million pupils in 
the 50 States, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
Wake Island. In 1973 and 1974, appro- 
priation language is proposed to fund 
local agencies that have been unfunded 
in recent years, that have the most press- 
ing construction needs largely as a result 
of increased military activity and hous- 
ing, and that provide assistance for chil- 
dren residing on Indian lands. 

The committee recommends $19,000,- 
000, the budget request. 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


First. Special projects: (a) Metropoli- 
tan area projects: Five percent of the 
amounts appropriated for the Emergency 
School Aid Act are reserved for assisting 
local education agencies. 

The committee recommends that this 
program not be funded. 

(b) Bilingual education projects: 
From the amount appropriated for the 
Emergency School Aid Act, at least 4 
percent is reserved to make grants to de- 
velop and implement curriculums de- 
signed to meet the special education 
needs of minority group children. 

The committee recommends that this 
program be funded at $9,958,000. 

(c) Educational television: Projects 
are supported to develop and produce 
children’s television programs consistent 
with the purposes of the Emergency 
School Aid Act. 

The committee has recommended that 
this program be funded at $7,468,000. 

(d) Special programs and projects: 
Local education agencies and public or- 
ganizations are assisted in conducting 
activities which are otherwise authorized 
by the Emergency School Aid Act, and 
promise to make substantial progress 
toward achieving the purposes of the 
Emergency School Aid Act. 

These programs were recommended by 
the committee to be funded at $12,- 
447,000. 

(e) Evaluation: Not more than 1 per- 
cent appropriated for the Emergency 
School Aid Act is reserved to make grants 
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to evaluate programs assisted under this 
authority. 

The committee recommended that $2,- 
489,000 be spent in this area. 

Second. State Apportionment: (a) 
Pilot programs: From the amount ap- 
portioned among the States, an amount 
equal to not more than 15 percent of 
the amount appropriated is reserved for 
this activity. 

The committee recommends that this 
activity be funded at $37,341,000. 

(b) Special programs and projects: 
From the amount apportioned among 
the States, an amount equal to not more 
than 8 percent of the amount appro- 
priated is reserved for this purpose. 

The committee recommends that 
$19,915,000 be spent for this activity. 

(c) General grants to local educa- 
tional agencies: The remaining funds of 
those apportioned among the States are 
available for grants directly to eligible 
local education agencies to meet special 
problems incident to desegregation. 

The committee recommends that 
$146,875,000 be spent for this activity. 

Third. Training and advisory services: 
The Office of Education makes grants 
and contracts to render technical assist- 
ance in the preparation, adoption, and 
implementation of plans for the desegre- 
gation of public schools, to provide serv- 
ices and training for people to deal ef- 
fectively with special educational prob- 
lems occasioned by desegregation. 

The committee recommends that 
$21,700,000 be spent for this activity. 

EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

First. State grant program: Grants 
are made to States to assist in the initia- 
tion, expansion, and improvement of 
programs and projects for education of 
handicapped children at the preschool, 
elementary, and secondary school levels. 
In 1974, these grants are included in the 
special revenue-sharing proposal for 
education, giving the States more flexi- 
bility to fund programs to meet their 
particular needs for education of the 
handicapped. 

The committee recommends that 
$50,000,000 be spent for this activity. 

Second. Special target programs: (a) 
Deaf-blind centers, (b) early childhood 
projects, (c) specific learning disabil- 
ities, and (d) regional resource centers. 

Model centers are supported to provide 
educational, diagnostic and consultative 
service for preschool handicapped chil- 
dren and their parents. These centers are 
designed to stimulate and infiuence the 
development of additional services for 
preschool handicapped children. 

Grants or contracts are awarded for 
the establishment and operation of re- 
gional resource centers to develop and 
apply the methods of appraising the spe- 
cial educational needs of handicapped 
children. Grants are also made for model 
centers to provide diagnostic, educa- 
tional, and related services to deaf- 
blind children and for research in the 
field of physical education and recrea- 
tion for handicapped children. 

Grants are made to operate centers 
for research, personnel training; services 
for preschool and school-age children 
with specific learning disabilities. 
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The committee recommends that 
$32,493,000 be spent on special target 
programs. 

Third. Innovation and development: 
Grants and contracts are awarded for 
the development of new curricular ma- 
terials, teaching techniques, R. & D. 
centers, and other research and demon- 
stration projects. 

The committee recommends that 
$9,916,000 be spent for this activity. 

Fourth. Technology and communica- 
tions: (a) Media services and captioned 
que and (b) recruitment and informa- 
tion. 

Contracts are made for the acquisition, 
captioning, production, and distribution 
of films and other educational media, for 
conducting research in the use of edu- 
cational media, and the training of per- 
sons in the use of the materials for the 
handicapped. In 1974 funds are included 
for the National Educational Media 
Center for handicapped children. 

The committee recommends that $13,- 
500,000 be spent for this activity. 

Fifth. Special education and manpower 
development: Grants are awarded to 
support training of teachers, supervisors, 
speech correctionists, researchers, and 
other professional and subprofessional 
personnel in fields related to the educa- 
tion of the handicapped. 

This activity is recommended by the 
committee to be funded at the level of 
$37,700,000. 

OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND ADULT 

EDUCATION 

One. Grants to States for vocational 
education: (a) basic vocational educa- 
tion programs, (1) annual appropria- 
tion, and (2) National Advisory Council. 

Grants are made to assist States in 
maintaining, extending, and improving 
existing vocational education programs 
and to develop new programs in voca- 
tional education, 

Matching grants are made to the 
States on a formula basis for vocational 
education programs, including the con- 
struction and remodeling of facilities. 
Forty percent of each State’s allotment 
must be set aside for specific purposes. 

A few accomplishments in 1973 are— 
an estimated 8,808,000 students were en- 
rolled in basic vocational education pro- 
grams and a total of 304 new or remod- 
eled construction projects were initiated. 

The committee recommends $426,682,- 
000 for the annual appropriation and 
$330,000 for the National Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

(b) Programs for students with special 
needs: This program provides grant sup- 
port for persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that 
prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular vocational education programs. 

Formula grants are made to the 
States based on population by age groups 
and per capita income. No matching is 
required. 

To point out a major accomplishment 
in fiscal year 1973, 167,000 disadvantaged 
students were provided special services 
to help them succeed in their career 
preparation. 

The committee recommends $20 mil- 
lion, 
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(c) Consumer and homemaking edu- 
cation: The purpose of this program is to 
meet the need of today’s families, espe- 
cially those in economically depressed 
areas. Programs that are emphasized are 
those dealing with marketplace, concepts 
of credit, contracts, warranties, and 
guarantees. 

The formula grants are made to the 
States for programs in consumer and 
homemaking education. States must use 
one-third of the Federal funds allotted 
in economically depressed areas and 50 
percent matchng is required in other 
areas. 

An accomplishment in fiscal year 1973 
was an estimated 3,435,000 youths and 
adults were enrolled in consumer and 
homemaking education programs. 

The committee recommends $25,625,- 
000. 

(d) Work study: The purpose of the 
program is to support State projects that 
help young people ages 15 to 20 begin or 
continue vocational training by provid- 
ing them with part-time employment to 
pay educational costs. 

Formula grants are made to the States 
for development, and administration of 
program and compensation to students. 
Federal funds may be used to pay 80 per- 
cent of States expenditures. 

In 1973 the appropriation resulted in 
preventing 33,000 economically disad- 
vantaged vocational education students 
from dropping out of school. 

The committee recommends $6 million. 

(e) Cooperative education: The pur- 
pose of this program is to support coop- 
erative education programs which com- 
bine work experience with formal educa- 
tion. Funds are used for supervisory and 
other costs of instruction. 

Formula grants are made to States for 
financial assistance, personnel, to pro- 
vide instruction related to work experi- 
ence, to reimburse employers for certain 
costs, and to pay costs for certain serv- 
ices to students. 

The fiscal year 1973 enrollment for co- 
operative education was 109,000. About 
75 percent of the funds are expended in 
areas of high rates of school dropouts. 

The committee recommends $19,500,- 


00. 

(f) State advisory councils: The pro- 
gram purpose is to advise the State 
boards of vocational education on the 
administration of State plans; evaluate 
vocational education programs, services, 
and activities; and prepare and submit 
an evaluation report on the vocational 
education programs carried out during 
the year. 

Section 104(b) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 required each State 
to establish a State advisory council in 
order for the State to receive a grant 
under title I of the act. 

In fiscal year 1973, the State advisory 
councils from all 56 States and terri- 
tories submitted reports of evaluation 
efforts of State vocational education pro- 
grams. 

The committee recommends $3,204,000. 
OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Second. Vocational research: 

(a) Innovation: The purpose of this 
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program is to develop, establish and op- 
erate exemplary and innovative occupa- 
tional education programs or projects 
designed to serve as models for use in vo- 
cational education programs. 

Prior to fiscal year 1974, grants were 
awarded on a formula basis under part D 
of the Vocational Education Act of which 
50 percent was for use by the State 
agency and 50 percent was for direct 
grants by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In fiscal year 1974, the 50 percent 
previously funded for use by the State 
agency is included in the special reve- 
nue-sharing proposal to be submitted to 
Congress. 

In fiscal year 1973, 59 projects were 
initiated under the Commissioner's fund- 
ing authority. 

i The committee recommends $16 mil- 
on. 

(b) Curriculum development: The 
purpose of the program is to develop cur- 
ricula for new and changing occupa- 
tions. 

Project grants are made to colleges and 
universities, Stat. boards, and other pub- 
lic and nonprofit agencies for develop- 
ment of program planning guides for the 
States. 

In fiscal year 1973, 24 projects were 
funded for curriculum development ac- 
tivities. 

The committee recommends $4 million. 

(c) Research—Grants to States: The 
rurpose of the program is to suprort ac- 
tivities of State research coordinating 
units and other agencies and institutions 
in the development of programs and 
projects designe to meet the research 
needs of vocations education, 

Prior to fiscal year 1974, grants were 
awarded on a formula basis under part 
C of the Vocational Education Act of 
which 50 percent was for use by State 
agencies and 50 percent was for direct 
grants by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. In fiscal year 1974, 50 percent pre- 
viously funded for use by the State 
agency is included in the special reve- 
nue-sharing proposal to be submitted to 
Congress. 

In fiscal year 1973, 56 projects were 
supported under the Commissioner’s 
funding authority and 130 projects under 
the State agencies authority for a total 
of 186 projects. 

The committee recoramends $18 mil- 
lion. 

OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, AND ADULT 

EDUCATION 


Third. Career education: The purpose 
of this program is to provide funds to 
install and demonstrate career educa- 
tion programs directed toward system- 
atic reform of the structure of the edu- 
cational enterprise. 

The Cooperative Research Act author- 
izes the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to universities and colleges 
and other public or private agencies, in- 
stitutions, and organizations and to in- 
dividuals of research surveys, and dem- 
onstrations in the field of education. 

No funds were provided for this ac- 
tivity in fiscal year 1973. 

The committee recommends that this 
program not be funded. 


Fourth. Adult education: (a) Grant 
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to States: Funds are used for the 
purpose of eliminating functional illit- 
eracy among the Nation’s adults by 
providing educational opportunities that 
will enable adults 16 years and older with 
a limited education to continue their 
education. 

Grants are made to the States accord- 
ing to the formula specified in the act. 

In fiscal year 1973, 691,000 adults were 
enrolled in adult education classes. 

The committee recommends $51,300,- 
000. 

(b) Special projects: The purpose of 
this program is to provide grants for 
special demonstration projects which in- 
volve the use of innovative methods, sys- 
tems, and materials in the development 
of adult education programs. 

Grants are awarded to local educa- 
tion agencies, or other public or private 
nonprofit agencies, including educa- 
tional television stations. 

Forty grants were awarded in fiscal 
year 1973 of whick 12 were continuations 
from 1972. 

The committee recommends $7 mil- 
lion. 

(c) Teacher training: This program 
supports projects to promote and coor- 
dinate and train personnel who work or 
who are preparing to work in adult edu- 
cation. 

Grants are awarded to institutions of 
higher education, State or local educa- 
tion agencies, or other public or nonprofit 
agencies for preservice and inservice 
training and development of adult edu- 
cation personnel. 

Nine regional staff development pro- 


grams were continued and six national 
training institutes were held. 
The committee recommends $3 million, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


First. Student assistance: (a) Grants 
and work-study: (1) Basic opportunity 
grants: (2) Supplementary opportunity 
grants: In conjunction with other forms 
of aid, the purpose of these grant pro- 
grams is to enable qualified students to 
overcome financial obstacles to a postsec- 
ondary education. 

The committee recommendation for 
BOG’s is $440,500,000 and $210,300,000 
would be provided for SEOG's for the 
school year beginning in the fall of 1974. 
A full discussion of the committee’s ac- 
tion on higher education student assist- 
ance may be found on pages 59-61 of our 
committee report. 

(3) Work-study: For some students, 
work-study earnings will supplement 
basic opportunity grants. The requested 
funds will provide grants to institutions 
for a portion of the wages paid to needy 
students. Under the 1972 amendments 
preference for employment under the 
program is given to students with the 
greatest financial need. 

Funds are awarded and administered 
under an agreement between the Com- 
missioner and each eligible institution 
of higher education, proprietary institu- 
tions of higher education or area voca- 
tional-technical schools. 

Funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
1973 will be used for program operation 
during academic year 1973-74 and, in 
some cases, will provide additional fi- 
nancial aid to basic grants recipients. 
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see committee recommends $270,200,- 

(b) Cooperative education: This pro- 
gram alternates periods of full-time 
study with periods of full-time career- 
related work, thus providing students 
with both a means of financial assist- 
ance and with work experience. 

After an institution has met eligibility 
requirements established by the Commis- 
sioner, its proposal is reviewed and eval- 
uated by a panel of consultants from 
outside the Office of Education. The final 
funds decision rests with the Office of 
Education. 

The 1973 budget request of $10,750,000 
will enable funding some 250 grantees for 
an average of $40,000, thus enabling 
250,000 to 300,000 students to participate. 
nn committee recommends $10,750,- 

(c) Subsidized insured loans: 

(1) Interest on insured loans: The ob- 
jective of the guaranteed student loan 
program is to make it possible for stu- 
dents to borrow from private lenders to 
help pay for the cost of education and 
training at universities, colleges, and vo- 
cational schools with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying part of the interest for 
qualified students. 

Most colleges, universities and schools 
of nursing and many vocational and 
technical schools are eligible. 

In fiscal year 1973, an estimated total 
of 1,256,000 loans amounting to $1.3 bil- 
lion were guaranteed. 

The committee recommends $310 mil- 
lion. 

(d) Direct loans: 

(1) Federal and Capital contributions; 

(2) Loans to institutions; 

(3) Teacher cancellations: The direct 
loan program was established to encour- 
age and assist institutions of higher edu- 
cation in making low-interest loans 
available to needy students. There is a 
provision for loan cancellation benefits to 
students who enter the field of teaching 
or military service. 

The Federal capital contributions are 
allotted to the States on a formula basis. 
Institutions apply to the Office of Educa- 
tion for their share of the State allot- 
ment but must match one-ninth of the 
Federal share. Loans are made to the in- 
stitutions who find this matching a hard- 
ship. 

It is estimated that 624,500 students 
will borrow $430,919,000 under this pro- 
gram during 1973 and that $23,600,000 
will be obligated late in 1973 for use by 
students during academic year 1973-74. 

The committee recommends $293 mil- 
lion. 

Second. Special programs for the dis- 
advantaged: (a) Talent search; (b) Spe- 
cial services in college; (c) Upward 
bound: The special programs for dis- 
advantaged students encompass talent 
search, upward bound, special services in 
college, and educational opportunity cen- 
ters. All these are concerned with help- 
ing disadvantaged students receive 2 
postsecondary education. 

Talent Search grants to or contracts 
with institutions of higher education, 
public and private agencies, combina- 
tions of institutions of higher education 
and public and private nonprofit agen- 
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cies and organizations may be made in 
amounts up to $100,000 per year. 

The $70,331,000 requested in 1973 will 
serve 264,000 students during academic 
year 1973-74. 

The committee recommends $70,331,- 
000. 

Third. Institutional assistance: (a) 
Strengthening developing institutions: 
Grants are made to strengthen institu- 
tions of higher education which need 
financial assistance in order to develop 
as institutions offering a quality educa- 
tion to the students they serve. 

Proposals submitted by institutions of 
higher education are reviewed by a panel 
of readers. Recommendations are made 
to the program staff for final decision. 
Proposals are reviewed for quality and 
for their capacity to serve the needs of 
low-income students, especially minority 
groups. 

With $51,992,000 of the 1973 funds, 
200 previously funded projects and 26 
new projects will be funded. 

The committee recommends $99,992,- 
000. 

(b) Construction: 

(1) Subsidized loans; 

(2) Grants. 

The purpose of this program is to 
provide grants, loans, and interest sub- 
sidies to institutions of higher education 
to assist in financing the construction of 
academic facilities. 

Prior to fiscal year 1970, grants and 
direct loans were the primary method of 
Federal financing for higher education 
construction. In 1970, the annual interest 
grant program was put into operation 
as a means of assisting more institutions. 

Under the annual interest grant pro- 
gram in 1973, $26,925,000 will be obli- 
gated for continuation support of prior 
year loans, $4,500,000 new grants to sup- 
port an estimated $200 million in loans. 

The committee recommends $31,425,- 
000. 

(c) Language training and area 
studies: Programs funded under this ac- 
tivity are aimed at improving the capa- 
bilities and resources of American edu- 
cational institutions for research and 
training in international studies. Uni- 
versity centers, programs, fellowships, 
and research in the United States are 
supported as well as research and train- 
ing abroad. 

Applications are received from U.S. 
institutions of higher education, indi- 
vidual researchers, State education agen- 
cies, public school systems, and nonprofit 
education agencies. 

The budget proposed an abrupt phase- 
out of this program, but the committee 
recommends a funding level of $12,360,- 
000. 

(d) University community services: 
The university community service 
grants strengthen community service 
programs of colleges and universities to 
help solve community problems. 

Funds are awarded on a formula 
basis to the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa. Each 
State has to provide one-third match- 
ing funds based on the total cost of its 
approved programs. A state agency ap- 
pointed by the Governor administers 
the funds in each State by determining 
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priorities and approving proposals. The 
Office of Education provides consulta- 
tive services and offers leadership in 
identifying and encouraging the fund- 
ing of national priorities. 

The committee recommends $15 
million 

(e) Aid to land-grant colleges: Funds 
are awarded to support instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language and various branches 
of the sciences. 

The Second Morrill Act of 1890, as 
amended, provides a permanent annual 
appropriation of $2,700,000 to be al- 
lotted, $50,000 to each State, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. The Bankhead- 
Jones Act, as amended, authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $12,460,000. 

a The committee recommends $10 mil- 
on. 

(f) Veterans cost of instruction: The 
committee recommends $25 million for 
the veterans cost of instruction program 
for payments to institutions of higher 
education for recruiting veterans into 
postsecondary education. 

(g) State postsecondary education 
commissions: The commissions provide 
for comprehensive planning of postsec- 
ondary education by State agencies as 
authorized by section 1202 of the Higher 
Education Act, as amended. A part of 
the 1973 appropriation under the head- 
ing State administration and planning 
for construction will be available to 
start up the new agencies. 

The $3 million recommended by the 
committee will finance the first full year 
of the new postsecondary planning 
agencies. 

Fourth. College personnel develop- 
ment: 

(a) College teacher fellowships: The 
purpose of this program is to prepare 
persons for academic careers in educa- 
tional programs beyond the high school 
level. Recipients must be pursuing, or 
intending to pursue, a course of study 
leading to a degree, of doctor of philos- 
ophy, doctor of arts, or an equivalent 
degree, but shall not be for study at a 
school or department of divinity. A panel 
of university faculty members, working 
as Office of Education consultants, re- 
view and recommend specific doctorial 
programs at applying institutions to the 
Commissioner for final approval of a fel- 
lowship award. 

The committee recommends $5,806,000. 

(b) Fellowships for disadvantaged: A 
program of fellowships for disadvantaged 
is authorized by part D, title IX of the 
Higher Education Act as amended. In 
1972 the Office of Economic Opportunity 
funded stipends, the main cost of project 
CLEO—Council on Legal Educational 
Opportunity—while the Office of educa- 
tion paid for a summer institute. Since 
the project has passed through its ex- 
perimental stage, it is appropriate that it 
be transferred to an operating agency. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request of $750,000. 

(c) Allen J. Ellender fellowships: The 
purpose of this program is to increase 
understanding of the Federal Govern- 
ment by secondary school students and 
their teachers. It is estimated that 1,500 
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participants will benefit from the 1973 
appropriation. 
The committee recommends $500,000. 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 


First. Public libraries: (a) Services: 
The Library Services and Construction 
Act, as amended, authorizes grants to 
States to promote the extension and im- 
provement of public library services in 
areas without such services or with in- 
adequate services, to construct public li- 
brary facilities, to improve State library 
services for the physically handicapped 
and institutionalized, to improve public 
library services to disadvantaged per- 
sons, to strengthen State library admin- 
istrative agencies, and to promote inter- 
library cooperation among all types of 
libraries. 

The committee is 
$49,209,000. 

(b) Construction: Title II of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act au- 
thorizes grants to States to support the 
construction of public libraries. Funds 
may be used for the construction of new 
buildings, for additions to existing build- 
ings, and for renovation or alteration of 
existing buildings or the acquisition of 
an existing building to be used for public 
library purposes. 

The committee recommends $9,500,000. 

Second. School library resources: Title 
II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act provides grants to the 
States for the purpose of providing 
school library resources, textbooks, and 
other instructional materials. It operates 
from an approved State plan which pro- 
vides for the distribution of ‘the benefits 
among the public and private school stu- 
dents and teachers of the State in ac- 
cordance with their relative need for 
such materials. 

The committee recommends $90,000,- 
000. 

Third. College library resources: (a) 
College library resources: Title II, Part 
A, of the Higher Education Act, as 
amended, provides grants to assist and 
encourage institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the acquisition of library 
resources, including law library re- 
sources, such as books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, magnetic tapes, phonograph 
records, audiovisual materials, and other 
related library materials (including 
necessary binding). Grants are awarded 
to eligible institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and other public and private non- 
profit library institutions whose primary 
function is to provide library and in- 
formation services to institutions of 
higher education on a formal coopera- 
tive basis. 

The committee recommends $10,500,- 
000. 

(b) Librarian training: Title II, part 
B, of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
authorizes grants to institutions of 
higher education and library organiza- 
tions or agencies to support the training 
of paraprofessionals and professionals in 
library and information science for serv- 
ices of all types of libraries. Such grants 
may be made for fellowships, trainee- 
ships, and short- and long-term training 
institutes for library personnel. 

The committee recommends $3,000,000. 

(c) Library demonstrations: Title II-B 


recommending 
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of the Higher Education Act, as amended, 
authorizes the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to make grants to and contracts with 
public and private institutions, agencies, 
and organizations for demonstration 
projects relating to the improvement of 
libraries or the improvement of training 
in librarianship. Awards may be made to 
demonstrate new techniques, systems, 
and equipment for manipulating infor- 
mation. In addition, information derived 
from such projects may be distributed 
and disseminated. 

The committee is recommending $1,- 
500,000. 

Fifth. Undergraduate instructional 
equipment: Title VI-A of the Higher 
Education Act authorizes funds through 
matching grants to institutions of higher 
education to improve undergraduate in- 
struction through acquisition of instruc- 
tional equipment (including closed-cir- 
cuit. television) and materials and 
through minor remodeling. Funds. are 
distributed among the States on a for- 
mula based on higher education enroll- 
ment and per capita income. 

The committee recommends $12,500,- 
29 EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

First. Education professions develop- 
ment: (a) Teacher Corps: This activity 
is directed toward improving educational 
opportunities for children of low-income 
families by improving the quality of pro- 
grams of teacher education for both cer- 
tified teachers and inexperienced teacher 
interns. In 1974, about 3,200 continuing 
participants and 1,700 new participants 
will be supported. A portion of the re- 
quest will be directed toward improving 
bilingual and Indian education. 

The committee recommends $37,500,- 
000. 

(c) Elementary and secondary de- 
velopment: These activities include 
teacher training programs concentrating 
on specific populations and/or subjects 
in which teacher deficiencies have been 
recognized, and aiso include personnel 
development activities to strengthen spe- 
cific skills of existing personnel through 
training and to introduce new research 
and development products to local State 
education agencies. Low-income students 
are targeted groups. Both the urban- 
rural and the career opportunities pro- 
grams encourage meaningful participa- 
tion of parents and the community in 
the educational process. The urban-rural 
program involves 36 sites training ap- 
proximately 6,500 educational personnel 
in 1973 and 1974. The career opportuni- 
ties program will train about 8,000 par- 
ticipants in 1973 and 1974. 

The committee recommends $53,660,- 
000. 

(d) Vocational education: This activ- 
ity supports State and local education 
agencies and institutions of higher edu- 
cation in strengthening their efforts to 
recruit and train individuals for career 
and vocational education. In 1973, the 
State systems grant program, which is 
used to institute statewide programs in 
vocational education, provides a mini- 
mum of $50,000 to each State; the 
fellowship program will train 56 indi- 
viduals to increase leadership capabili- 
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ties in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

The committee is recommending $6,- 
900,000. 

(e) New careers in education: The 
purpose of this activity is to attract qual- 
ified and diverse persons to the field of 
education, either on a full- or part-time 
basis, who would not ordinarily con- 
sider this field. Workshops for qualified 
high school students and dissemination 
of recruitment materials on careers and 
volunteers in education are some of the 
methods used. 

The committee recommends $300,000. 

(f) Higher education: College teach- 
ers, administrators, and educational spe- 
cialists are trained at less than the doc- 
toral level by this activity, funded 
through title V, part E of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. Funds are used 
for institutes, short-term training, and 
fellowships for full-time graduate study 
not eligible under title IV of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

The committee is recommending $2,- 
100,000. 

Two. National priority programs: (a) 
Educational technology demonstrations: 
This activity supports the establishment, 
expansion, and improvement of non- 
commercial broadcasting facilities. It 
also supports special demonstration 
projects concerned with application of 
new technology-based systems to im- 
prove efficiency and productivity of ed- 
ucational agencies, provide individual- 
ized instruction, and to extend the edu- 
cational opportunities and access to 
learning resources for groups presently 
outside and within formal educational 
systems. The educational television pro- 
grams, “Sesame Street” and “The Elec- 
tric Company,” are also supported. The 
special technology demonstration proj- 
ects will be transferred to the National 
Institute of Education in 1974. 

The committee recommends $16,- 
000,000. 

(b) Drug abuse education. This pro- 
gram operates through project grants 
aimed at developing drug education 
leadership teams at the State and local 
level through a variety of training pro- 
grams, and providing technical assist- 
ance to such teams to aid them in as- 
sessing local drug problems, developing 
programs and skilled leadership to com- 
bat their causes, and to evaluate drug 
programs already existing. Local sup- 
port for demonstration projects is 
expected. 

The committee is recommending $12,- 
400,000. 

(c) Right-to-read: The goal of this 
program is that by 1980 all reading pro- 
grams in the Nation’s school system will 
be improved and that illiteracy will be 
almost eradicated. Eligible grantees in- 
clude local and State education agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and 
other public and private agencies. Pack- 
aging of validated reading programs and 
installation of the same, planning for 
the retraining of all teachers in reading, 
funding of an adult “Sesame Street,” de- 
velopment of models for the effective use 
of technology in reading instruction, and 
increased technical assistance to state- 
wide reading programs are some of the 
1974 plans. 
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The committee recommends $12,000,- 
000. i 

(d) Environmental education: Funds 
are available to any nonprofit agency, 
institution, or organization for the sup- 
port of environmental education pilot 
and demonstration projects, which are 
directed to develop an informed public 
that will understand the mutual de- 
pendencies between man and his en- 
vironment. Curriculum development, 
personnel training, community education 
programs, and development and dissem- 
ination of effective activities and mate- 
rials are supported. 

The committee recommends $4,000,000. 

(e) Nutrition and health: This pro- 
gram demonstrates ways to organize 
local systems of child development serv- 
ices through more effective coordination 
of existing health and nutrition 
resources. 

The committee recommends $2,000,000. 

(f) Dropout prevention: This grant 
program provides funds to local school 
districts to develop demonstration model 
programs to reduce the number of stu- 
dents who leave school before high school 
graduation. In 1974, 14 of the 19 projects 
operating in 1973 will be continued. It is 
estimated that 100,000 students will be 
affected in 1974, making a total of 275,- 
000 students reached in the 5 years of 
this program. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request of $4,000,000. 

Third. Data systems improvement: (a) 
Educational statistics: This item includes 
certain surveys and special statistical 
studies meant for use in planning new 
programs in education, projecting man- 
power needs, and closing the data gap in 
certain areas of education. In 1974, it also 
includes planning for a major new pro- 
gram, common core of data for the seven- 
ties, which is to replace the current un- 
even and inadequate provision for educa- 
tional statistics in the 50 States, 6 outly- 
ing areas, and the District of Columbia 
with an integrated system of statistics 
to meet Federal, State, local, and’ insti- 
tutional needs for planning and manage- 
ment. 

The committee recommends $4,250,- 
000. 

(b) National achievement study: This 
activity is meant to collect national data 
on the changes in educational attain- 
ment over a period of 5 years. This data 
helps measure the impact on educational 
achievement that the Nation’s invest- 
ment in education is bringing about. In 
1974, results will be reported on the sec- 
ond science assessment and the first as- 
sessment in mathematics. 

The committee recommends $6,000,000. 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS (SPECIAL 
FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 

U.S.-owned foreign currency which the 
Treasury Department determines to be 
in excess of normal requirements is used 
to strengthen American education 
through research and training abroad 
sponsored by American institutions. 
Projects focus on foreign languages, area 
studies, world affairs, and intercultural 
understanding and are designed to up- 
date the professional competencies of 
American educators, to further research, 
and to develop improved curricula and 
effective instructional materials. 
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Political developments in certain for- 
eign countries at the close of 1972 neces- 
sitated cancellation or postponement of 
some projects pending issuance of new 
guidelines on educational programs by 
these governments. Estimates for 1973 
and 1974 are based on the assumption 
that these issues will be resolved. 

The committee recommends $2,000,- 
000 for this item. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Office of Education administers 
grants-in-aid and provides technical as- 
sistance and statistical services to State 
and local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, libraries, and other 
organizations to establish and maintain 
efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. It also collects and dis- 
seminates statistics and facts showing 
the condition and progress of education 
in the United States. This appropriation 
provides for management, staff services, 
planning and evaluation of education 
programs, advisory committees, and re- 
lated expenses required in accomplishing 
the mission of the Office. 

The committee is recommending $83,- 
118,000. 

STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE FUND 


Under the Higher Education Act of 
1965 and the National Vocational Stu- 
dent Loan Insurance Act of 1965, the 
Office of Education received authority to 
insure loans to students in eligible insti- 
tutions who do not have reasonable ac- 
cess to State or private nonprofit pro- 
grams of student loan insurance. 

The Higher Education Amendments of 
1968 merged the National Vocational 
Student Loan Insurance Act into the 
Higher Education Act insured loan pro- 
gram, and in addition to extending the 
Federal insurance program, authorizes 
the Office of Education to reinsure loans 
guaranteed by State and nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies at 80 percent of default by 
student borrowers. 

Upon default by the student borrowers, 
the Office of Education will pay to the 
beneficiary the amount of the loss sus- 
tained by the insured upon federally in- 
sured loans and 80 percent of the loss 
sustained on reinsured loans guaranteed 
by State and nonprofit private agencies. 
The fund takes over loans on which it 
pays insurance claims and seeks to col- 
lect on them. 

The committee recommends $57,883,- 
000. 

PAYMENT OF PARTICIPATION SALES 


INSUFFICIENCIES 


The Commissioner is authorized to 
furnish transcripts or copies of tables 
and other records of the Office of Edu- 
cation to, and to make special statistical 
compilations and surveys for, State or 
local officials, private organizations, or 
individuals. Such statistical compilations 
and surveys shall be made subject to the 
payment of the actual or estimated cost 
of such work. In the case of nonprofit or- 
ganizations or agencies the Commis- 
sioner may engage in joint statistical 
projects the cost of which shall be 
shared equitably as determined by the 
Commissioner, provided that the pur- 
poses are otherwise authorized by law. 

All moneys received in payment for 
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work or services enumerated under this 
section shall be deposited in a separate 
account which may be used to pay di- 
rectly the costs of such work or services, 
to repay appropriations which initially 
bore all or part of such costs, or to re- 
fund excess sums when necessary. 

The committee recommends $2,948,- 
000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

On August 1, 1972, the National Insti- 
tute of Education was established to 
strengthen and improve educational 
practice in formal and informal learning 
situations through the conduct of re- 
search and development activities. 

By law, the Institute must expend a 
minimum of 90 percent of its appro- 
priated funds through grants and con- 
tracts with qualified public or private 
agencies and individuals. These awards 
may encompass basic and applied re- 
search, planning, surveys, evaluations, 
experiments, developments, and demon- 
strations in the field of education. 

The committee is recommending $142,- 
671,000 for this item, $19,526,000 below 
the budget request. 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


First. Maintenance assistance: Main- 
tenance payments provide needy persons 
with income to supplement their own re- 
sources for the essential costs of food, 
shelter, clothing, and other necessary 
items of daily living. 

The estimates for maintenance assist- 
ance refiect transfer of the adult cate- 
gories of maintenance assistance to Fed- 
eral administration effective January 1, 
1974. This reduces the 1974 costs under 
the appropriation by about $1.1 billion. 

Tne estimates for maintenance assist- 
ance for 1972 and 1973 have been ad- 
justed to show the costs of the inter- 
mediate care facilities program in the 
medical assistance totals. 

New Federal initiatives are proposed in 
1973 and 1974 to strengthen the Federal 
role in the management of this program, 
focusing on aid to families with depend- 
ent children. This effort will save $128 
million in 1973, and a total of $750 mil- 
lion in 1974. The 1974 savings include 
$158 million to result from legislation 
which will be proposed. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $5,528,546,000. 

Second. Medical assistance: States par- 
ticipating in the medicaid program pro- 
vide medical assistance to all persons 
receiving or eligible to receive assistance 
payments. States may elect to provide 
medical assistance to certain medically 
needy persons who need help with their 
medical bills. The Federal share of med- 
icaid expenditures for 19'74 is $5.272 mil- 
lion, or 55 percent of the total Federal, 
State and local expenditures. 

The increase in the number of persons 
receiving medical assistance during 1974 
results largely from the anticipated in- 
crease in the number of recipients of 
maintenance payments. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1972 will have a significant impact on 
the costs of the medical assistance pro- 
gram. Direct savings of $714 million are 
estimated in 1974. These will be partially 
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offset. by cost increases of $326 million to 
provide for expanded medical assistance 
to the adult categories and the establish- 
ment of professional standards review 
organizations at the State level. 

The medical assistance totals have 
been adjusted to reflect increased costs 
resulting from the shift of intermediate 
care facilities, savings from preadmission 
certification, and improved program 
management. Legislation will be pro- 
posed to eliminate Federal matching 
payments for dental care for adult re- 
cipients—States may continue to offer 
the service—and to require reimburse- 
ment for medicaid services provided in 
freestanding clinics. 

The bill provides $5,271,862,000, the 
budget request. 

Third. Social services: Matching grants 
are made to States for a portion of the 
costs of operating social services pro- 
grams approved by the Secretary. The 
purpose of these grants is to enable each 
State to provide social services with the 
objective of overcoming the conditions 
which cause the family or individual to 
need public assistance. 

To halt escalating costs, a limitation 
on grants for social services under pub- 
lic assistance programs was included in 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
of 1972. The act provides for a $2.5 bil- 
lion limitation on Federal matching 
grants for social services and for a for- 
mula allocation of that limitation to the 
States based on population. 

Federal costs for social services grew 
from $690 million in 1971 to $1.6 billion 
in 1972 and were estimated to increase 
to $4.7 billion in 1973 and $5.2 billion in 
1974. 

The 1973 costs of $2.7 billion reflect a 
number of adjustments from an uncon- 
trolled program to the $2.5 billion limi- 
tation. 

The budget request of $2 billion is 
recommended in the bill. 

Fourth. State and local training: Fed- 
eral financial participation at the 75 per- 
cent rate is available to States for costs 
of training public assistance staff or per- 
sons preparing for employment in public 
assistance agencies. States are required 
to provide for the training and effective 
use of subprofessionals as community 
service aides and of volunteers. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request of $44,640,000. 

Fifth. Child welfare services: Grants 
are made to States to help in establish- 
ing, extending, and strengthening serv- 
ices for the protection and care of home- 
less, dependent and neglected children. 
Child welfare services are not limited to 
the poor but are available to all children 
who need them. 

The basic statute establishes a formula 
which prescribes between 3314 percent to 
6624 percent Federal participation. 
States are encouraged to coordinate child 
welfare services with the social services 
program of AFDC and to use child wel- 
fare services to fill the gaps that cannot 
be reached through the AFDC social 
services program. 

The amount of the budget request 
$46,000,000 is recommended by the com- 
mittee. 
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WORK ENCENTIVES 


First. Training: Under this activity, 
individuals are prepared for self-sup- 
porting employment through on-the-job 
training, public service employment, 
work experience, orientation, and insti- 
tutional training. The program includes 
registration assessment for employability 
planning, counseling and job develop- 
ment, direct placement, followup of all 
employed participants, and adjudication 
of the work test. Program development, 
evaluation, and administration of the 
WIN program are included under this 
activity. 

Second. Child care: This activity pro- 
vides for child care and other supportive 
services necessary for WIN participants 
to enable them to accept training or em- 
ployment. An estimated 45 percent of the 
WIN participants in 1974 are mothers 
who are unable to provide child care for 
their children while they are undergoing 
WIN training. In addition, child care is 
provided for the children of WIN partici- 
pants receiving training in other man- 
power funded training programs and for 
children of employed WIN participants. 
The child care and social services are 
provided to families in support of the 
work and training portion of the pro- 
gram through the separate administra- 
tive unit in the States established for 
the WIN program. 

The committee recommends a decrease 
of $150,000,000 from the budget request, 
or $384,434,000, for the work incentive 
program. 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Second. Grants for the developmen- 
tally disabled: Funds are used to support 
programs designed to assist in providing 
services needed in the care and treat- 
ment of the developmentally disabled 
including the mentally retarded, the 
cerebral palsied and the epileptic. 

In fiscal year 1973, 55 States had de- 
veloped State plans enabling them to use 
their allotments to provide services and 
facilities to the developmentally disabled. 
Services for approximately 175,000 per- 
sons were supported on a full or partial 
basis. 

The committee is recommending 
$42,750,000. 

Third. Special programs for the aging: 
The purpose of special programs for 
the aging is to support State and area 
agency programs to assist older persons 
throughout the Nation to live independ- 
ent, meaningful, and dignified lives in 
their own homes or other places of resi- 
dence with emphasis on the reduction 
of isolation and prevention of unneces- 
sary institutionalization. These programs 
were designed to increase the capacity 
and competence of State and sub-State 
agencies in developing a comprehensive, 
coordinated, community based service 
system. 

Federal resources are available through 
formula grants to support: The staffing 
and operation of State agencies on 
aging; the preparation and administra- 
tion of area plans on aging, including the 
development of comprehensive and co- 
ordinated social services delivery sys- 
tems; and the establishment, mainte- 
nance and operation of nutrition pro- 
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grams for the elderly. Discretionary 
funds are also available for developing 
or operating model programs. 

The committee recommends the 
budget request of $195,600,000. 

Fourth. Youth development and de- 
linquency prevention: The purpose of 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act 
is to help States and local communities 
in providing community based preven- 
tive services, including diagnosis and 
treatment, to youth who are in danger 
of becoming delinquent, to provide as- 
sistance in the training of personnel em- 
ployed or preparing for employment in 
occupations involving the provision of 
such youth services, and to provide tech- 
nical assistance. 

In 1973, grants for 62 youth service 
systems will be awarded. This includes 
refunding 16 systems initiated in 1971; 
grants to 8 impact cities for the develop- 
ment of systems; and support for 38 ad- 
ditional youth service systems particu- 
larly in those States which do not have 
one at present. Two training grants have 
been awarded and six grants for the 
provision of technical assistance. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request of $10,000,000. 

Fifth. Research: Projects are sup- 
ported to develop and improve the ad- 
ministration and services of the social 
and rehabilitation service programs. Re- 
search and demonstrations are conducted 
in the areas of rehabilitation and em- 
ployability service, community services, 
medical assistance, child welfare, and 
services for the aged. Income mainte- 
nance experiments are supported to as- 
sess the alternative methods of income 
supplementation. Research and training 
centers are supported to provide for test- 
ing of methods of rehabilitation in criti- 
cal areas such as stroke, paraplegia, and 
circulatory problems. Regional research 
centers provide for analysis of such areas 
as the factors relating to client depend- 
ency, problems of the rural poor, and 
health delivery systems for the poor. The 
1974 program will continue to emphasize 
methods to provide coordinated services 
at the local level, testing of methods of 
rehabilitation of the disabled receiving 
assistance payments, and improving the 
health care delivery system under the 
medicaid program. 

The committee recommends $26,- 
467,000. 

Sixth. Training: Commitments under 
this program will be phased out by the 
end of 1974. A secondary loan market 
is being created by the Department that 
will enable students to secure guaranteed 
and when appropriate, subsidized student 
loans to continue graduate and under- 
graduate training for SRS-related activi- 
ties. 

The committee recommends $16,900,- 
000. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 and the Inter- 
national Health Research Act of 1960 
authorize the conduct of research and 
related activities abroad. Research, dem- 
onstrations, and research training pro- 
grams are supported with foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the United States 
through the sale of surplus agricultural 
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commodities and through other sources. 
The estimate for 1974 proposes an ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000 for the 
purchase of foreign currencies in excess 
currency countries to support research 
activities which complement, supple- 
ment, and strengthen domestic research 
and service programs. This program en- 
ables the United States to benefit from 
progress that other countries are mak- 
ing in dealing with social and rehabili- 
tation and social security problems and 
to utilize the talents of foreign scien- 
tists working in these fields. 

The request in 1974 will be used to 
generate new knowledge in rehabilita- 
tion techniques for the physically dis- 
abled and severely disabled including 
those with spinal cord injuries. Research 
will be undertaken to develop and test 
a variety of residential care alternatives 
for the developmentally disabled. Special 
problems related to rehabilitation en- 
gineering, rehabilitation medicine, sen- 
sory disorders, and mental health will 
be examined; new methods will be tested 
for rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents; and development of innovative 
programs for the elderly will be sup- 
ported. 

The interchange of U.S. experts and 
their counterparts in the cooperating 
countries will also be stressed as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the SRS interna- 
tional research program. Comparative 
studies abroad will supplement the do- 
mestic research efforts in the evaluation 
of the old-age, survivors, disability, and 
Medicare provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

The committee recommends $2,000,000, 
which is a $2,000,000 decrease from the 
budget request. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriation finances adminis- 
trative expenses for carrying out various 
grant and contract programs associated 
with the provision of social and rehabili- 
tative services to the physically and men- 
tally disabled, the aging, children and 
youth, and impoverished families. 

These support activities include policy 
and program development activities, 
technical and financial management as- 
sistance and consultative services to State 
and local governments, voluntary organi- 
zations and other grantees, and grants 
management activities. Also included are 
monitoring and review activities designed 
to assure the effective and prudent use 
of Federal funds by grantees, the con- 
duct of research by intranural staffs, and 
the collecting, processing, and dissemi- 
nating of statistical data and reviews of 
accomplishments of program activities. 

The 1974 increase is to provide for bet- 
ter management of the public assistance 
program. An additional 725 positions in 
1974 are proposed for this purpose. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request of $78,800,000. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS 


First. Matching payments for SMI: An 
estimated $2,031 million will be required 
in 1974 to finance the Government’s con- 
tribution to the Federal supplementary 
medical insurance trust fund. For each 
monthly premium paid by enrollees in 
the voluntary medical insurance pro- 
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gram, which primarily covers doctor 
bills, the Federal Government contrib- 
utes a like amount for aged beneficiaries. 
For disabled beneficiaries, including per- 
sons eligible for treatment of chronic 
kidney disease, the Federal contribution 
will be a larger amount sufficient to cover 
the anticipated higher medical costs 
which the disabled incur, Disabled per- 
sons will be covered under this program 
effective July 1973 as a result of enact- 
ment by the last Congress of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972. The stand- 
ard premium rate for 1974 will be $6.30 
per month. The estimate for 1974 as- 
sumes that an average of about 20.8 mil- 
lion aged persons and 1.7 million dis- 
abled persons will be enrolled in the pro- 
gram during 1974 as compared with an 
average of about 20.4 million aged per- 
sons in 1973. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request of $2,031,000,000 for this item. 

Second. Hospital insurance for the un- 
insured: A payment of $537,393,- 
000 to the Federal hospital insurance 
trust fund is budgeted for 1974 to cover 
the costs of hospital and related care 
for certain individuels age 65 and over 
who are not insured under the social 
security or railroad retirement systems. 
(Costs for the aged and disabled who are 
insured are financed by contributions 
on earnings by workers and by employ- 
ers.) The estimate assumes that there 
will be an average of 1.3 million un- 
insured persons covered for hospital in- 
surance benefits during 1974. The un- 
insured group covered by this provision 
includes persons who retired before their 
occupations were covered by social se- 
curity (such as teachers and State and 
local employees) and widows whose hus- 
bands died prior to earning coverage 
under social security. 

For this item, the committee is rec- 
ommending the $537,393,000 requested 
in the budget. 

Third. Military service credits: The 
appropriation includes reimbursement of 
$239 million to the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund 
and the Federal hospital insurance trust 
fund for benefits paid on the basis of 
noncontributory military service credits 
of veterans of World War II and certain 
veterans of the post-World War II pe- 
riod. The basis for the computation of 
these payments is prescribed in sections 
217(g) and 229(b) of the Social Security 
Act and includes reimbursement for ad- 
ministrative expenses and interest cost 
to the trust funds. 

Again, the committee agreed on the 
budget request of $239,000,000. 

Four. Retired benefits for uninsured 
persons: This appropriation provides for 
a payment of $302,788,000 to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund as reimbursement for actual 
benefit payments made in 1972 to certain 
uninsured individuals aged 72 and over, 
related administrative expenses, and in- 
terest lost to the trust fund. These bene- 
fits were established to afford some pro- 
tection for certain persons, or their 
surviving dependents, who retired before 
the enactment of social security legisla- 
tion or before their occupations were 
covered by social security. 
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To be eligible an individual must have 
less than three quarters of coverage and 
have attained age 72 before 1968. These 
benefits must be reduced if an individual 
is also receiving another governmental 
pension. The amount of the reduction 
depends upon the amount of the other 
governmental pension. In addition, these 
benefits must be withheld if an individual 
is receiving payments under a federally 
aided public assistance program. 

The committee recommends $302,788,- 
000, the amount of the budget request. 
SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 


The Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 provides for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of per- 
sons working in the coal mining industry. 
Title IV of the act provides monthly 
benefits to living coal miners who are 
totally disabled due to pneumoconiosis 
arising out of employment in coal mines 
and to surviving widows. The require- 
ments for entitlement and the amounts 
of the benefits are stated in the law. 

The Black Lung Benefits Act of 1972 
(Public Law 92-303) made substantial 
changes to the original legislation. The 
principal provisions of the amended law 
are: 

First. The Social Security Administra- 
tion will be responsible for taking claims 
and paying lifetime benefits with respect 
to miner claims filed through June 30, 
1973, rather than December 31, 1971. 

Second. Benefits are payable to 
orphans, and in certain circumstances to 
totally dependent surviving parents, 
brothers, and sisters. 

Third. Eligibility requirements are lib- 
eralized, including an occupational defi- 
nition of “total disability” and a 
rebuttable presumption that a miner 
with 15 years of certain mine employ- 
ment who is disabled from a respiratory 
or pulmonary impairment is presumed 
to be disabled from pneumoconiosis. 

Fourth. Black lung benefits payable by 
Social Security Administration are not 
subject to the workmen’s compensation 
offset provision of the Social Security 
Act. 

Authority to obligate and expend funds 
for benefit payments and administra- 
tive expenses for title IV purposes is con- 
tained in the language for this appro- 
priation. The 1972 amendments to the 
act greatly increased the number of 
beneficiaries who will be eligible. The 
1973 obligations include almost $600 mil- 
lion in retroactive benefits for periods 
prior to 1973 payable to persons who 
originally filed claims in 1970, 1971, and 
1972, The 1974 benefit costs represent the 
continuing level which will gradually de- 
cline in future years as beneficiaries die 
or are otherwise terminated from the 
rolls. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request, $967,868,000. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 


Title IIT of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972 provides for the imple- 
mentation of a new Federal supplemen- 
tal security income program of assist- 
ance to needy persons aged 65 and over, 
and to the blind and totally disabled 
(without regard to age). The program 
provides a minimum income of $130 per 
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month for an individual and $195 per 
month for a couple. The law encourages 
recipients of these payments to work 
when they are able to do so by not 
counting some income in determining 
eligibility and benefit level. Eligibility 
requirements and benefit support levels 
are the same in all States. The States 
may supplement the Federal payments 
and if they do so the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay the cost of administration 
for making these supplemental pay- 
ments. A “hold harmless” provision lim- 
its the amount States have to pay for 
supplemental payments to the costs in- 
curred in calendar year 1972 under the 
former State-administered assistance 
programs for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled. The Federal Government will pay 
the additional amount necessary to as- 
sure that recipients do not receive 
smaller total payments than they did in 
1972. The new program is effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1974. 

This appropriation request covers: 
First, the Federal payments to the 
needy aged, blind, and disabled begin- 
ning with the effective date of Janu- 
ary 1, 1974; second, the amount of Fed- 
eral “hold harmless” payments to the 
States; third, the cost of vocationai re- 
habilitation services for blind and dis- 
abled recipients who have the potential 
for becoming more self-sufficient and 
possibly returning to work; and fourth, 
the estimated cost for administering the 
entire program in 1974. Startup admin- 
istrative costs will be incurred in 1973 
principally for the conversion of persons 
from the present State-administered 
programs to the new Federal program, 
and for processing about 1 million of 
the 3.5 million anticipated applications 
from newly eligible persons. These 1973 
costs are covered in a proposed 1973 
budget amendment. The balance of the 
startup costs plus program administra- 
tive costs for the second half of 1974 
are included in the 1974 estimate. 

The committee recommends $2,211,- 
636,000, the amount of the budget re- 
quest. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


Grants are made to this nonprofit in- 
stitution in Louisville, Ky., to supply edu- 
cational materials and tangible appa- 
ratus for education of the blind, to blind 
children in schools for the blind, in pub- 
lic schools, and in private nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and multihandicapped chil- 
dren, and adult trainees at rehabilitation 
centers. 

Funds are also provided for staff and 
other expenses of committees which ad- 
vise the Printing House and approve ma- 
terials and aids to be manufactured and 
supplies through the Federal appropri- 
ation. 

Numbers of blind children served by 
the program are as follows: 1972 actual, 
21,846; 1973 estimate, 22,705; 1974 esti- 
mate, 23,500. 

The Printing House also receives $10,- 
000 annually from a $250,000 permanent 
trust fund on deposit with the Treasury. 

The bill includes $1,817,000 for the 
American Printing House for the Blind, 
the amount of the budget request. 
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NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF 

As authorized by Public Law 89-36 the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf—NTID—provides a coeducation 
residential facility for postsecondary 
technical education for persons who are 
deaf in order to prepare them for suc- 
cessful employment; prepares profes- 
sional manpower to serve the Nation’s 
deaf population; and conducts applied 
research in aspects of deafness related 
to education, training, and employment. 

The sum of $5,087,000 is requested for 
the continued development of NTID to 
fully operational status. In addition to 
serving the needs of 503 full-time equiv- 
alent students, significant new steps to 
be taken in 1974 include: Training new 
faculty and staff and other professional 
people to work with deaf persons; gath- 
ering and collating into usable form vital 
data about the social, educational, and 
economic needs of deaf students at 
NTID; showing how the needs of deaf 
people can be served through a primarily 
hearing institution; and carrying on ac- 
tive applied research in all phases of 
NTID’s operation directed toward im- 
proving economic assimilation of deaf 
citizens. 

The sum of $1,400,000 is requested for 
partially furnishing and equipping the 
new NTID facilities which will be com- 
pleted by January 1974. This construc- 
tion consists of a residence hall, a dining 
hall/commons, and an academic com- 
plex. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $6,487,000. 

MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


As provided under Public Law 89-694, 
the Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
will provide an exemplary secondary edu- 
cation program for deaf persons in order 
to prepare them for college or other ad- 
vanced study. 

In 1973 the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf continued to operate in 
temporary, leased facilities with enroll- 
ment increased to maximum permitted 
by available space. Staff and p: 
were expanded such that all planned 
components of the school were made op- 
erational on at least limited bases. Em- 
phasis was placed on the development of 
additional curricular offerings, design 
and production of teaching materials fol- 
lowing an instructional development 
model, implementation of planning and 
decisionmaking models based on the con- 
cepts of management by objectives, ini- 
tiation of a broadly based research and 
evaluation program, expansion of staff 
development activities, and dissemination 
of materials and information to the pro- 
fession of education of the deaf. For 1974, 
objectives for the school encompass con- 
tinued maturation in each of the above 
areas with particular emphasis on refin- 
ing and improving instructional and sup- 
port programs. Development of instruc- 
tional materials especially designed for 
the deaf adolescent and with a highly 
mediated format will receive high pri- 
ority. 

In 1973 construction of the permanent 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
facilities was initiated. 
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The bill includes the budget request, 
$3,962,000. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Gallaudet College is a private, non- 
profit educational institution providing 
an undergraduate higher education pro- 
gram for the deaf, a tutorial school for 
deaf students who need such training to 
qualify for college admission, a graduate 
school program in the field of deafness 
and a continuing education program for 
deaf adults. The estimates for 1974 will 
provide funds for increases in educa- 
tional technology, upgrading physical 
facilities, support for continuing educa- 
tion, expansion of the graduate school 
and maintenance of faculty salaries. 

A construction program designed to 
replace aging buildings and provide mod- 
ern facilities to accommodate increased 
enrollments was initiated in 1956. Fur- 
ther construction has been temporarily 
halted until such time as the urgently 
required construction funds are made 
available. 

By an act of Congress, Public Law 
91-587, the college has the authority to 
operate the Kendall School as a national 
demonstration elementary school for the 
deaf. The school will: First, develop an 
exemplary educational program for chil- 
dren from the age of the onset of deaf- 
ness through the age of 15; second, de- 
velop a diagnostic center; third, develop 
a parent education program; and fourth, 
become a source of important research 
on learning problems of young deaf chil- 
dren. The 1974 operation estimates will 
provide for the maintenance of faculty 
salaries along with providing necessary 
built-in increases for food and trans- 
portation services. Construction of the 
permanent facility will be delayed until 
the necessary construction funds are 
made available. 

The primary functions of the institu- 
tion are the instructional, research, and 
public service programs. The following 
is a report on the number of persons en- 
rolled in the instruction program. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request, $10,492,000. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

The university is a private nonprofit 
institution consisting of an undergrad- 
uate college, a graduate school offering 
the master’s degree and the degree of 
doctor of philosophy—in African studies, 
biochemistry, English, government, his- 
tory, pharmacology, physics, psychology, 
physiology, and zoology—and 13 profes- 
sional schools, Federal funds provide 61.8 
percent of the total operating costs for 
the academic program. Funds from non- 
Federal sources are realized from student 
fees, gifts, grants, endowments, dormi- 
tory rents, cafeteria sales, bookstore 
sales, and hospital patients. 

Freedmen’s Hospital furnishes inpa- 
tient and outpatient care and a facility 
for training of physicians and nurses and 
other professional and technical health 
personnel. Operation of the hospital is 
financed by direct appropriation and in- 
come derived from charges for medical 
and hospital services from patients other 
than medicare, medicare patients, the 
District of Columbia, and other jurisdic- 
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tions. Federal funds provide 64.8 percent 
of the total operating costs. 

The Federal Government has under- 
taken to finance a major construction 
program at Howard University, including 
the erection of a number of new build- 
ings and alterations and repairs to the 
existing physical plant. Between 1945 
and 1973 appropriations for this purpose 
have totaled approximately $100 million. 

The amount of the budget request was 
included in the bill, $57,873,000. 

OFFICE OF CHILD DEVEICPMENT 

The Office of Child Development was 
established at the direction of the Presi- 
dent in July 1969. Its purpose is to co- 
ordinate, plan, and evaluate Federal ac- 
tivities affecting development of young 
children, including those in health, social 
welfare, environment, and education. 
The Office also administers Headstart 
programs. 

Support is provided for research proj- 
ects and grants designed to increase our 
knowledge of effective early childhood 
programs and to develop better statisti- 
cal reporting on current services pro- 
vided to young children. Under this same 
activity, projects will be designed to 
carry out the child research and report- 
ing mandates of the Children’s Bureau 
Organization Act of 1912. In 1974, re- 
search and demonstration efforts will be 
focused on child advocacy; day care and 
early childhood education; adoption and 
foster care; social ecology, including TV 
and other program media; child abuse; 
and education for parenthood. 

Followup activities for the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth have been folded into regular Of- 
fice of Child Development functions. 

Headstart is a major demonstration 
effort focused on a variety of child de- 
velopment services during the first 5 
years of life. In 1974, services will be 
provided to 300,000 full-year and summer 
children and 20,000 children in experi- 
mental programs which includes health 
start, home start, and the multiform 
child development centers. The Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act amendments of 
1972 also mandated that 10 percent of 
the enrollment opportunities in Head- 
start be made available to serve handi- 
capped children. In addition, funds are 
provided for career development and 
technical assistance to grantees and 
evaluation efforts will be continued. The 
experimental parent and child centers 
will provide services to children 0 to 3 
years of age and their families. 

This office also provides support for 
the administration, management, and 
direction of the Headstart program and 
programs of the Children’s Bureau. Pri- 
mary emphasis in 1974 will include con- 
tinued improvement and innovative 
thrust in Headstart, coupled with inten- 
sive efforts to prevent and correct pro- 
gram deficiencies. Another priority ef- 
fort will involve further improvements 
in our management systems. Also, pro- 
gram standards, policies and guidelines 
will be developed in areas of in-home and 
school-age care and to provide for an 
orderly and rapid expansion of services 
to handicapped children. 

The committee recommends $419,100,- 
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000, $24,700,000 below the budget re- 
quest. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Office for Civil Rights was estab- 
lished in 1966 to direct and coordinate 
the responsibilities assigned to the De- 
partment under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Subsequently, en- 
forcement responsibilities in the field of 
civil rights were centralized in the Office 
for Civil Rights and are largely imple- 
mented through the regional offices. Re- 
cent legislation has widened the Depart- 
ment’s civil rights charter. The Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972 added 
two major responsibilities. Title VII of 
the amendment requires review of school 
districts for compliance with the terms of 
emergency school aid grants, and title IX 
prohibits sex discrimination in admission 
to educational institutions. The Compre- 
hensive Health Manpower and Nurse 
Training Acts prohibit sex discrimina- 
tion in admission to health professions 
schools. 

The office is also responsible for assur- 
ing that beneficiaries of approximately 
200 major programs receive services on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. Feders] assist- 
ance is provided through 500 State agen- 
cies and thousands of school districts, 
nursing homes, hospitals, colleges, and 
other similar entities. 

It is also responsible for insuring com- 
pliance with Executive orders on equal 
employment opportunity at universities, 
hospitals, and other institutions holding 
Government contracts. 

The committee recommends the budget 
request, $17,943,000. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


First. Executive direction: Broad pol- 
icy direction is giver. to the various oper- 
ating programs of the Department. Staff 
assistance is provided for the develop- 
ment of the Department’s legislative pro- 
gram and for coordination and leader- 
ship in all areas of program operation. 
Staffing is provided for long-range pro- 
gram and policy planning. 

Second. Public information: Overall 
guidance»? is given to the Department's re- 
lations with the public. Information is 
provided to the press, various public and 
private organizations, and to interested 
individuals. 

Third. Community ana field services: 
Supports the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Community and Field Serv- 
ices, the President’s Committee on Men- 
tal Retardation, and the Office of Field 
Management. Policy direction, coordina- 
tion, and leadership for the Department’s 
social programs are provided. This ac- 
tivity is also responsible for the organiza- 
tion, integration, evaluation, and coordi- 
nation of the Department's field activi- 
ties, and planning and coordination of 
programs designed to meet specific urban 
needs. 

Fourth. Legal services: The Office of 
General Counsel acts as legal adviser to, 
and provides legal services for the Secre- 
tary, and operating agencies of the De- 
partment, and the staff of the regional 
offices. 

Fifth. Financial management: The 
HEW Audit Agency is responsible for the 
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policy and coordination of all Depart- 
ment audit activities, including liaison 
and coordination with the Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency and other govern- 
ment agencies. It performs internal and 
external audits of all Department activi- 
ties to provide assurance that Federal 
funds are used for the purposes intended. 
The Audit Agency is administered on a 
decentralized basis with the central of- 
fice in Washington, D.C., responsible for 
policy, coordination, and overall admin- 
istration, and a regional staff in each of 
the HEW regional areas responsible for 
the performance of all audits within its 
respective geographical area. 

Staff assistance is provided to the Sec- 
retary in formulating policy in all areas 
of financial management, particularly 
budget, finance, and grants administra- 
tion. 

Sixth. Administrative management: 
The Facilities Engineering and Construc- 
tion Agency consolidates and provides a 
single point of contact for all HEW con- 
struction support services. It provides 
for standardization of policies and pro- 
cedures; surveillance of special purpose 
projects with regard to design, construc- 
tion, and fund utilization; and the pro- 
motion of an effective research and de- 
velopment program. 

Under the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, the Secretary: First allocates 
needed surplus personal property to State 
agencies for educational, public health, 
and civil defense purposes; second, 
transfers surplus real property for edu- 
cational and public health purposes, in- 
cluding research; third, protects the 
rights of the United States under the 
terms and conditions of such transfers; 
and fourth, promulgates regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the program and 
enforces such regulations. 

Staff assistance is provided to the Sec- 
retary for formulating administrative 
policy. Support in these areas is provided 
the Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs in connection with his 
line responsibility over the four health 
agencies. This activity also provides ad- 
ministrative management services for 
all units of the Office of the Secretary. 

Seventh. Policy Research: This activity, 
transferred from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in fiscal year 1974, support 
research into the causes and cures of 
poverty. In fiscal year 1973, Policy Re- 
search funded projects concerning a va- 
riety of poverty’s aspects. The University 
of Wisconsin Poverty Institute was sup- 
ported in continuing income mainten- 
ance studies; major studies were contin- 
ued on the impact of alternative health 
insurance plans on medical services uti- 
lization by low- and moderate-income 
groups; other studies to understand the 
determinants of family income and eco- 
nomic status, were supported. 

Eighth. Indian program: This activity, 
also transferred from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in fiscal year 1974, is 
aimed at the unique poverty problems of 
Indians. It provides funding for salaries 
and expenses and for grants to support 
tribal council efforts to end poverty. Self- 
determination is the major goal of the 
Indian Program activity. 
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The committee is recommending that 
the Departmental Management office be 
funded at $120,198,000, which is $2,000,- 
000 below the budget request. 

TITLE ItI—RELATED AGENCIES 
ACTION 

ACTION was established as an inde- 
pendent agency on July 1, 1971, under 
the authority of the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1. The agency brings 
together a number of volunteer pro- 
grams, previously administered by other 
agencies, including the Peace Corps, 
ViISTA—volunteers in service to America, 
foster grandparents, retired senior vol- 
unteer program, and the senior corps of 
retired executives and active corps of 
executives. 

Funds for ACTION are requested in 
two appropriations: First, Peace Corps, 
act on international programs; and sec- 
ond, ACTION, operating expenses, do- 
mestic programs. These appropriations 
each contain a share of the common ad- 
ministrative support for the agency. An 
appropriate share of these costs is in- 
cluded in the program support activity 
in each appropriation total. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et request of $43,004,000 for ACTION 
domestic programs. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 

The service, under title II of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, as- 
sists labor and management in media- 
tion and prevention of disputes affecting 
industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce and defense production, other than 
rail and air transportation, whenever in 
its judgment such disputes threaten to 
cause a substantial interruption of com- 
merce. The service also makes its media- 
tion and conciliation facilities available 
to Federal agencies and organizations 
representing Federal employees in the 
resolution of negotiation disputes. 

The ccmmittee recommends the budg- 
et request, $10,960,000. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 

INFORMATION SCIENCE 

The Commission is a permanent, in- 
dependent agency composed of the Li- 
brarian of Congress and 14 members ap- 
pointed by the President, five of whom 
are professional librarians or informa- 
tion specialists. The Commission, which 
began its work in mid-1971, is respon- 
sible for developing plans for meeting the 
library and information needs of the Na- 
tion, for coordinating Federal, State, and 
local activities to meet these needs, and 
for advising the President and Congress 
on national library and information 
science policy. 

The committee is recommending the 
budget request of $406,000. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The Board resolves representation 
disputes in industry and remedies and 
prevents specified unfair labor practices 
by employers or labor organizations. 
Legislation required assumption of simi- 
lar responsibilities for the Postal Service 
on July 1, 1971. Additional funds are re- 
quested to enable the agency to effec- 
tively cope with a steadily rising caseload 
in both unfair labor practice and repre- 
sentation cases. Estimates for 1974 re- 
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flect an intake increase over 1973 of 11 
percent for unfair labor practice cases 
and 6.3 percent for representation cases. 

The Board’s activities cover four major 
areas: First, filed investigations; second, 
administrative law judges hearing; 
third, Board adjudication; and fourth, 
securing compliance with Board orders. 

The committee recommends $55,050,- 
000, the budget request: 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


First. Mediation: The Board mediates 
labor disputes and determines collective 
bargaining representatives for 700 car- 
riers and the 1 million employees in the 
railroad and airline industries. 

Second. Voluntary arbitration and 
emergency disputes: When mediation 
fails, the parties are urged to submit 
their differences to arbitration. If 
heither mediation nor voluntary arbi- 
tration is successful, the President, when 
notified of disputes which threaten seri- 
ously to interrupt service, may appoint 
an emergency board to investigate and 
report on the disputes as a basis for 
agreement. 

Third. Adjustment of railroad griev- 
ances: Railroad employee grievances 
resulting from application of collective 
bargaining contracts may be brought 
for settlement to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. The divisions of the 
Board are composed of an equal number 
of carrier and union representatives 
compensated by the party or parties he 
represents. Administrative direction and 
guidance is provided by the administra- 
tive officer and clerical assistants who 
are compensated by the National Media- 
tion Board. The appropriation also pro- 
vides for neutral referees to sit with the 
Board when they are deadlocked. Boards 
of Adjustment previously carried under 
activity two above, are also financed 
under this program. 

The budget request of $2,867,000 is 
recommended, 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH REVIEW 

COMMISSION 

The Review Commission, established 
by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, adjudicates enforcement ac- 
tions initiated by the Secretary of Labor 
under that act when they are contested. 
The Commission holds hearings and is- 
sues orders affirming, modifying, or va- 
cating the Secretary’s enforcement ac- 
tions. 

The committee recommends the $4,- 
890,000 requested in the budget. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

The committee recommends $333,800,- 
000 in the bill for this item. This includes 
Legal Services Corporation, special im- 
pact program, and General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Payments for military service credits: 
Railroad workers entering military serv- 
ice may have such service credited to- 
ward benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment system under certain conditions. 
This appropriation of $22,478 is to pay 
the last of 10 yearly installments on the 
amount due the railroad retirement ac- 
count for creditable military service for 
the period through June 30, 1963. 
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SOLDIERS’ AND AIRMEN’S HOME 

The United States Soldiers’ and Air- 
men's Home provides medical and dom- 
iciliary care and other authorized ben- 
efits for the relief and support of certain 
old, invalid, or disabled soldiers of the 
Regular Army and airmen of the Air 
Force. Funds for operation and main- 
tenance of the home are appropriated 
from the soldiers’ and airmen’s home 
permanent fund—trust fund—ana not 
from the general funds of the Treasury. 

An orderly plan for expansion provides 
that when the domiciliary or hospital 
areas of the home are filled to capacity, 
new construction will be provided. The 
1974 program provides for continuing the 
expansion of the home by including 
funds for final plans and specifications 
for the construction of a 330-bed domi- 
ciliary building. The 1974 program also 
includes funds for the development of a 
neW garden area for members of the 
home, for concept planning for an addi- 
tion to a hospital ward wing, and for the 
renovation of a portion of an old domi- 
ciliary building for its ultimate use as 
an administrative facility. 

The committee recommends $12,782,- 
000 for this item. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday a table which indicates 
a package of amendments I propose to 
offer to this bill when we begin reading 
it for amendment. I am not going to 
take the time, in view of the few Mem- 
bers on the floor now, to go into the 26 
items I have included in this package 
until we get the kind of people here who 
will be interested in hearing those re- 
marks and reading the bill, but let me 
give you the reasons for my offering the 
package of amendments. 

In my judgment, this bill in its present 
form is, just as sure as you are born, 
going to get vetoed. It seems to me that 
since we had two bills like this last year 
vetoed and were operating the whole 
year under a continuing resolution, to 
have the prospect of running 2 years in 
a row under a continuing resolution for 
these programs is indefensible. So we 
have to make a significant effort here, 
it seems to me, to make a cut that is 
significant. 

The problems in making these individ- 
ual line item cuts are numerous. The 
magnitude of the pressures upon Chair- 
man Ftoop and each member of the sub- 
committee and every Member of this 
House from all of the pressure groups at 
home means that it would be absolutely 
impossible to do if you tried to cut 5 
cents from any one of these specific 
amendments on a teller with clerks vote, 
whether it is for handicapped children, 
health manpower, or whatever it is. It is 
just impossible for Members to stand up 
to that individual pressure. 

However, it seems to me, also, Members 
can support a package of amendments 
that would reduce the overall level of 
spending here so that we have some hope 
of having the bill signed by the President 
and not having to go through this cha- 
rade of operating under a continuing 
resolution. 

My conclusion and my rationale for 
having this package put together is, 
No. 1, consideration for a broad-based 
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bipartisan support for what I am pro- 
posing and, two, I will not use this ap- 
propriation bill as a vehicle for termi- 
nating ongoing programs even though 
that may be desirable in some cases. 

Why? Because the Committee on 
Education and Labor is currently writ- 
ing or hoping to write new law in the 
field of education and manpower and 
revenue sharng, and then, as the chair- 
man stated, 2 weeks ago we passed with 
only one dissenting vote in this House, if 
there was that, a continuation for 1 year 
of 12 programs which are currently on- 
going. We did that to give the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which has jurisdicton over many of these 
items, an opportunity to have an evalua- 
tion of each of these programs. 

So in my amendment my overall phi- 
losophy has been that no item should 
be cut below the 1973 operating level and 
where the budget shows nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing, as the chairman so elo- 
quently pointed out in his remarks, we 
will have restored in my amendment the 
figures that are less than what Chair- 
man FLoop recommends but what I 
think are compatible and would still give 
us the overall package of reduction ag- 
gregating $631 million. 

With those remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
I will be happy to yield for any questions 
that Members might have, and then I 
will be glad to yield time to my col- 
leagues for any remarks they might like 
to make during general debate. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
pursue the question again that I pursued 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Fioop) on the “hold harmless” feature 
in the bill, which is on page 18, and I 
will read it: 

Provided, That the aggregate amounts 
made available to each State under title I-A 
for grants to local education agencies within 
that State shall not be less than such 
amounts as were made available for that pur- 
pose for fiscal year 1972: 


The way I interpret that, that means 
that the total amount to the States will 
be the same as they received in 1972 for 
the local education agencies. Title I-A 
also has money for State institutions and 
they are not counted in the hold harm- 
less. There is not that much of a shift 
in the State institutions. So as I have 
interpreted it, this would means that 
each State would receive the same 
amount as 1972, but the 1970 census 
shifts in AFDC will have its effect on the 
local school districts in each State. 

Mr. MICHEL. I would have to say to 
the gentleman that I was interested in 
the exchange that took place before, be- 
cause, as I read the amendment, it says: 

Provided, That the aggregate amounts 
made available to each State under title 
I-A— 
and then it goes on. So the fact is really 
on the amount that eventually goes to 
the State, but it will still be within the 
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prerogative of the States to make that 
distribution as they see fit. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I must say no, the State does 
not have any prerogative on the distri- 
bution of the money. That is an entitle- 
ment formula. If the State did have en- 
titlement then they could make that 
decision on the school districts. 

Mr. MICHEL. I stand corrected. 

Mr. QUIE. I think that is significant 
because it is my feeling that the school 
districts ought to receive the same 
amount as well, but there are all kinds 
of factors that come to bear. People have 
left some of the rural counties. There are 
some counties that have half as many 
farms as they did 15 years ago. So you 
can see what happens in 10 years. Some 
of the rural areas there is a difference in 
the weather in 1959, where they used in- 
come information for them if some of 
the counties had low incomes in that 
year, but have not since that time, there- 
fore they would have come more into the 
modern day. 

Also AFDC has had a significant im- 
pact, I know. In Minnesota, specifically 
in Minneapolis, AFDC has dramatically 
increased. In fact, under the census in- 
formation, if I recall correctly, in Minne- 
apolis there are 26,000 eligible children, 
only 6,000 are those that are counted un- 
der the $2,000 income or less, 20,000 on 
the AFDC factor. That is the shift that 
has come in or that will come to bear. 

I think the Members ought to know 
that. The other thing that I would like 
to mention—but perhaps Mr. FLOOD 
would like to react to that part before 
I proceed. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have no quarrel 
with it except it winds up this way, like 
night follows day, if the State gets more 
now than naturally down through the 
districts they will get more too. There is 
no question about that. If and when they 
do get more in certain cases it will go 
right down the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, some of the States had a reduc- 
tion in 1973. For instance, I can read 
some of the States that did. Between 
1972 and 1973, Alabama had a $6.3 mil- 
lion reduction. That is before the 1970 
census went into effect. They have al- 
ready learned to live with it. Mississippi 
is the other one, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) mentioned, 
with a $6.2 million reduction. They have 
gone down from 42.1 percent to 35.9 
percent. West Virginia dropped 20.5 per- 
cent to 17.3 percent. 

I want to point out about West Virginia 
that there is a 20-percent reduction of 
the number of schoolchildren in that 
State, to say nothing of the reduction 
in the number of children from families 
with incomes below $2,000 as far as 
AFDC is concerned. 

In West Virginia they have the lowest 
increase of any State in the Union, a 
90-percent increase as compared with 
New Jersey, which had a 600-percent 
increase in AFDC. 
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These are the kinds of changes that 
have occurred in the country by holding 
harmless even the State for 1972. The 
gentleman is giving money back to a 
State again where under no formula that 
we could ever devise in our committee 
could those States continue to receive 
that amount, and that is what really 
bothers me. 

Mr. MICHEL. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that I appre- 
ciate his contribution here to the debate, 
because what he says is so true. Of 
course, it is his committee that is in the 
process of rewriting the legislation de- 
vising the kind of formula that we will 
be dealing with in years to come. I have 
expressed the view a number of times 
that I am concerned about our getting 
the level of money too high in this bill 
and foreclosing the option of the au- 
thorizing committee to make what ap- 
propriate adjustments ought to be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The problem here is just like impacted 
aid. Once we get the money level at a 
certain point, it is just a practical situa- 
tion where, on the floor of this House, 
we have got to ride with the floor, or we 
just lose a Member from that State, and 
Member from another State, wherever 
there are a couple million dollars in- 
volved, and it is not the right way to 
legislate, in my opinion. But what we 
are trying to do here in having secured 
a rule waiving points of order on this 
provision—because it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill—is to do the best we 
can under a very bad situation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. If we continue, however, to 
fund schools where the kids no longer 
exist, we are really taking money away 
from schools where the kids do exist. 

Mr. MICHEL. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. The gentleman and 
others keep saying we are adding to 
medicare and that we are giving supple- 
mental income that we do not have. Is it 
not true that under H.R. 1 we imposed 
taxes under which the Government would 
collect $23.5 billion more under the so- 
cial security program to budget the $1.5 
million worth of increases that the gen- 
tleman made reference to? 

Mr. MICHEL. We have had in the last 
social security amendments a very sig- 
nifican* increase in benefits, yes, 20 per- 
cent, and we also provided for some in- 
crease in the tax. There is a point of 
diminishing return. How many more 
times do we want to increase the social 
security tax? Is it any different from an 
income tax? It certainly is. It is the 
laboring man in this country who is pay- 
ing the big burden of the tax by virtue 
of the social security tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think it is significant, 
as long as we are getting into this area, 
to point out that at the present time 
pending before the Senate is another in- 
crease of 5.6 percent. This is well and 
good, but it is going to cost about $2.8 
billion next year, and we have to face up 
to the reality that it is going to have to 
be raised in the form of increasing the 
burden of the social security tax at a time 
when, added to the action that was taken 
by our committee in the last social secu- 
rity increase, we could find that there are 
going to be some 7 million people in this 
country paying more in social security 
tax than they are in Federal income tax, 
and it is one of the most regressive taxes 
that there is. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman from Il- 
linois served with distinction on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and he knows 
whereof he speaks. 

Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Did I understand that 
the rationale for the package reductions 
was made on the basis that no item 
would be reduced below the 1973 operat- 
ing level? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Directing the gentle- 
man’s attention to that item in the rec- 
ommended appropriations for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, it would seem 
that the gentleman has in that in- 
stance—— 

Mr. MICHEL. Excuse me. I do stand 
corrected, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s calling that to my attention. That 
is the one single item in the package of 
amendments which does not hold to that 
principle of having no money less than 
1973, and my rationale there is simply 
this: There is currently enough money 
in the pipeline, from my understanding, 
to run most of the CAP agencies through 
November of this year, and some through 
December. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

My point is that to have the full 
amount appropriated as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) would 
recommend would be just too much 
money through the balance of the fiscal 
year since authorization does expire and 
we have to make a determination. 

Mr. HAWKINS. The authorization 
does not expire until June 1974. 

Mr. MICHEL. Right. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Is it my understand- 
ing they are actually appropriating less 
than enough to carry CAP agencies 
through the rest of this fiscal year? 

Mr, MICHEL. On the basis of the in- 
formation we have it should be a suffi- 
cient amount to run the current ones 
that are still operating through May of 
next year. 

Mr. HAWKINS. It is not the informa- 
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tion that the Committee on Education 
and Labor had itself, so if that is the 
rationale I would hope we can discuss 
that at that particular time. 

Mr. MICHEL. I will be happy to, and 
of course, the gentleman may have his 
information from a different source. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Inasmuch as it does 
not correspond to the rest of the ra- 
tionale which the gentleman used in the 
other cuts, to which I also object, but 
certainly this goes far beyond what the 
gentleman in the well has maintained 
is a fair and reasonable amount. 

Mr. BURKE of Masachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to point out there is 
legislation in the Congress before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
changing the formula of the social se- 
curity tax. The present tax does re- 
quest 50 percent of the employer and 
50 percent of the employee. When the so- 
cial security was originally set up it 
called for one-third from the employee 
and one-third from the employer and 
one-third from general revenue. In fact, 
England ana France and most of the 
Scandinavian countries levy this kind 
of tax. There is no reason for the con- 
tinuation of this type of tax, because in 
the past 10 or 15 years social security 
has had freighted down on it many of 
the burdens of State and local govern- 
ments and it is about time that some of 
the burdens of social security were paid 
out of general revenue. I can think of 
medicare as one of the cases where this 
burden has been taken off the State 
governments and taken up by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BURKE). 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this leg- 
islation and I commend the great chair- 
man and his committee who have pre- 
sented this great bill so well before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day one of the most crucial bills yet to 
come before the 93d Congress. The fiscal 
year 1974 Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations has been a source 
of considerable controversy between the 
Congress and the administration and I 
wish to make my views clearly known on 
this subject. I would urge my colleagues 
to give particular attention to the follow- 
ing aspects of the bill: 

Funding for elementary and secondary 
education is of vital importance. The ad- 
ministration has exhausted considerable 
time and effort to promote the idea of 
revenue sharing to allow State and local 
officials a greater say in the distribution 
of education funds. I, in turn, have heard 
a great deal from these officials in my 
State, and they are in unanimous agree- 
ment that the proposed education reve- 
nue sharing would be totally inadequate 
to meet the demands and provide for 
quality education on the elementary and 
secondary level. This bill recommends 
$1,810 million for educationally deprived 
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children under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. This is the 
same amount as the fiscal year 1973 ap- 
propriation. It recommends $90 million 
for library resources under title II of 
ESEA. This is $10 million below the fiscal 
year 1973 appropriation; however, it is a 
considerable increase over the adminis- 
tration’s budget request which proposed 
to eliminate all funding for this pro- 
gram; $146,393,000 is recommended for 
supplementary services under title III of 
ESEA as requested in the administra- 
tion’s budget proposal. I would have liked 
to have seen more funds appropriated for 
this program since this is a reduction of 
$25 million from the fiscal year 1973 ap- 
propriation. The administration’s pro- 
posal to eliminate ESEA title V-A fund- 
ing was particularly disturbing to me; 
and I was pleased to note that the bill 
recommends $33 million for this program. 
The need for bilingual education is be- 
coming increasingly apparent through- 
out the United States, and the $45 mil- 
lion recommended in the bill for these 
programs under title VII of ESEA can in 
no way be considered extravagant. 

I know that some of my colleagues feel 
that the funding for the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is too high, and 
that they favor the revenue sharing plan. 
I must strongly disagree, as I have spent 
considerable time studying the accom- 
plishments of these programs and can 
honestly say that the many successes and 
achievements which I have witnessed 
could not be accomplished through the 
present revenue-sharing proposals. In- 
deed, I would favor even greater funding 
for these fine programs, as my colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee know 
full well. I would be remiss if I did not 
take this opportunity to thank the mem- 
bers of the committee for the responsible 
manner with which they prepared this 
legislation. There is no more important 
time in an individual's life than his early 
formative years. The quality of education 
which he receives as a youngster is one 
of the greatest factors in determining his 
character. 

Another area of vital importance is the 
Office of Economie Opportunity. There 
has been much talk to the effect that 
QEO is too costly. I ask my colleagues 
to consider the costs to their States in 
terms of increased welfare payments, in- 
creased crime, and increased deteriora- 
tion of inner cities which is the inevita- 
ble consequence of terminating OEO pro- 
grams. I would like to quote from the 
committee report: 

The Committee’s action in continuing Fed- 
eral support for Community Action Agencies 
for an additional year is based on its belief 
that a majority of these agencies are per- 
forming important functions, and that in 
many cases there would be no other local 
agency capable of assuming those functions 
if the Community Action Agencies are 
terminated. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
committee in this area. The committee 
has recommended an increase of $190 
million over the administration’s budget 
request for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; however the total OEO appropri- 
ation is less than half the amount appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1973. My position 
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on this is very clear. I am a cosponsor 
of H.R. 8468, a bill to extend the Office 
of Economic Opportunity at its fiscal year 
1973 level—$790 million. I would like to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the testimony which I submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Equal Opportunity of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor when they held hearings on OEO 
in Boston on March 23 as they clearly 
indicate my reasons for wanting in- 
creased funding for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity : 
TESTIMONY BY Hon. James A. BURKE 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the other Members of the Committee for 
holding these hearings in Boston. Your ef- 
forts are greatly appreciated. 

As you know, the Administration has 
adopted a new philosophy with regard to the 
programs of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. It was decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment should do away with agencies that as- 
sist the poor, and that local governments 
should be given money to fund their own 
programs in this area. On the surface, this 
does not sound too unreasonable. On closer 
inspection, however, it becomes obvious that 
the Administration’s proposal is totally in- 
adequate and unrealistic. The Administra- 
tion is not just shifting the funding process 
in this area, it is ignoring the minority and 
poverty-stricken population altogether while 
shifting the blame to the city governments. 

I would like to examine what O.E.O. has 
become over the last 9 years. When it was 
first established by President Johnson, it was 
hailed, and rightly so, as a major advance- 
ment. For the first time, an agency had been 
established to deal exclusively and directly 
with the problems of our nation’s poor. 
There had always been agencies to assist the 
wealthy, and the steadily employed segments 
of our society, i.e., The Department of Com- 
merce, The Department of Labor, The Small 
Business Administration, etc., but the poor 
and the undereducated had nowhere to 
turn. For the first time, there was a visible 
symbol of our nation’s commitment to in- 
sure that all people were given an equal op- 
portunity to advance and succeed within our 
society. The people of our inner cities found 
that, at last, there was a single agency to 
whom they could appeal for help. Programs 
were no longer hidden away in the back of 
countless different agencies, but were con- 
solidated under one clearly identifiable Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. It is true that 
O.O. has not accomplished all that had 
been hoped for it. But it is not true, as Presi- 
dent Nixon would have us believe, that this 
is the result of mismanagement of funds. The 
simple fact is that O.E.O. has always suffered 
from inadequate funding. In 1967, when 
O.E.O. was given its highest priority, it was 
able to meet only 14% of the expressed need 
in Detroit, 6% in Hartford, 10% in New York, 
and 21% in Atlanta, Obviously, this was not 
due to mismanagement but the result of 
inadequate funding. The real truth of the 
matter is that O.E.O. has done a remarkable 
job managing its funds and has proved itself 
extremely capable of producing maximum 
achievement from limited resources. The 
Administration would also have us believe 
that the administrators of O.E.0. and Com- 
munity Action programs are growing fat 
while the poor continue to suffer. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I know the 
people who administer these programs in the 
Boston area and they are not wealthy. They 
are extremely dedicated and capable individ- 
uals who work tirelessly and unselfishly to as- 
sist the underprivileged of Boston. I have 
seen the advancements they have made in 
providing education, training, and employ- 
ment for people who would otherwise have 
been locked into the welfare roles forever. 
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More importantly, they have helped lift peo- 
ple from apathy and frustration and have 
given them pride and hope. 

The Administration has now proposed to 
take all of this away from the poor. If im- 
plemented, this proposal would displace the 
pride and shatter the hope which Commu- 
nity Action Groups have worked so long to 
instill in the underprivileged. The Adminis- 
tration’s stated purpose is to return control 
of these programs to the people. Yet who 
are the people if they are not the adminis- 
trators and members of the Community Ac- 
tion Groups. What this proposal asks is for 
the local governments to perform the im- 
possible. Our cities are already taxed to the 
maximum. Our city officials are burdened 
with an overwhelming number of problems, 
Le., garbage removal, zoning regulations, 
fire prevention and control, highway safety, 
crime prevention, congestion, pollution con- 
trol, etc. and now, they are expected to suc- 
cessfully carry out the work of Community 
Action Groups on an even more limited 
budget than that given to those groups. This 
is simply not being realistic. These Commu- 
nity Action Groups have established a clear 
record of success in dealing with the special 
problems of the poor. Their administrators 
and staff personnel have the experience and 
expertise to produce maximum results with 
the limited funding available to them. Now, 
the Administration tells us that this is an 
inefficient way of handling the problem and 
that the already overburdened city officials 
will be better able to deal with these pro- 
grams. 

The inevitable consequences of the elimli- 
nation of these Community Action Agencies is 
obvious. Action for Boston Community De- 
velopment (ABCD) estimates that half of 
those employed through the neighborhood 
agencies will be forced to return to welfare 
if these agencies are dismantled. Self-Help, 
Inc., served 6,569 people in my District last 
year, providing food delivery, transportation 
services, job placement to the chronic unem- 
ployed, business development, and most sig- 
nificantly, a Health and Health Education 
Clinic which served 2,900 persons last year. 
The Quincy Community Action Agency op- 
erated two centers in my District providing 
a Well-Baby Clinic with a free immunization 
program for mothers and children. The 
Quincy CAA provided a wide range of serv- 
ices in the areas of housing, legal advice, 
health, and employment. On a national level, 
if the Emergency Employment Program is 
eliminated, 180,000 jobs will be lost in the 
public sector with the poor and the minority 
workers being hardest hit. If the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps is ended, 740,000 teenagers, 
mostly ghetto youths, will be Jobless. In Bos- 
ton alone last year neighborhood employ- 
ment centers found jobs for 4,500 persons 
who had been previously considered as hard- 
core unemployables. Without educational 
and employment opportunities, there is 
bound to be a sharp increase in the crime 
rate; our inner cities will continue to de- 
teriorate but at a much increased rate; more 
money will have to be spent for welfare— 
money that should be spent to place people 
in meaningful and lasting jobs. 

I respectfully submit that special revenue 
sharing is completely inadequate for dealing 
with the special problems of this nation’s 
poor and underprivileged population, and I 
strongly urge the Committee Members to 
take note of the fine work which has been 
accomplished in this area by the various 
Community Action Groups. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. SHRIVER). 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, in tes- 
timony before our subcommittee this 
year, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare expressed the need to define 
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more clearly the Federal role in general, 
and the HEW role in particular, in our 
domestic life. The bill before us today 
reflects the opinion of a majority of our 
committee as to how these roles shall be 
defined for fiscal 1974. 

In a bill of this scope—$113 billion, 
when trust funds are included—it is 
inevitable that differences in opinion 
will arise concerning specific priorities 
and total spending levels. These differ- 
ences will be fully outlined during our 
consideration of several amendments 
later today. 

What should be stressed, however, is 
the general direction of Federal expend- 
itures for human resources programs. 
We are considering a bill here which 
contains in excess of $35 billion above 
the budget request for our Nation's 
defense. 

When I joined this subcommittee back 
in 1965, the total appropriations for 
Labor-HEW were $24 billion. With this 
bill, we will have seen more than a four- 
fold increase in Federal human resources 
funding for these programs alone over 
the last decade. 

When considering a bill which is grow- 
ing as rapidly as this appropriations bill 
is—more than 10 percent a year—it is 
important that we reassess the effective- 
ness of these programs. This is especially 
true when we consider that if we were 
to fund fully all of the programs previ- 
ously authorized by Congress for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, we would need an appropria- 
tion for that Department alone of nearly 
$300 billion per year. And that is just for 
existing programs; it allows for no new 
efforts to meet changing needs. 

I understand there will be efforts this 
afternoon both to cut this bill and to 
increase it for specific programs. At this 
time I would remind you that in our 
effort to determine who is to set spending 
priorities, we should not lose sight of the 
prime issue of how much spending there 
should be. 

As we look at our mounting Federal 
budget deficit and its direct effect on 
inflation or higher taxes, or both, we 
must remember it is Congress which 
controls the amounts of spending au- 
thority for the Federal Government. Ex- 
penditures cannot take place unless we 
provide the necessary budget authority. 

Turning to a few items of special 
significance in the bill, the committee has 
included funds for continued staffing of 
community mental health centers. The 
statistics regarding the effectiveness of 
these centers was overwhelmingly in 
favor of continued funding. 

We have recommended sizable in- 
creases for the National Institutes of 
Cancer and Heart and Lung Diseases. 
Appropriations for these two Institutes 
have grown more than 27 percent over 
the past 2 years. Further growth can be 
expected as more promising research and 
treatment leads become available. 

In the area of Health Manpower 
Training, we have restored many of the 
cutbacks proposed in the budget so that 
our important Health Manpower Train- 
ing Institutions can continue to expand 
their efforts to meet a critical national 
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need. I am especially concerned about 
the proposed elimination of capitation 
grants to schools of veterinary medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy and podiatry. In 
each of these areas, very few schools 
must serve the needs of the entire coun- 
try. The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility over and above that of the 
States to assist these schools. 

The committee has also included funds 
for the construction of new facilities for 
the health professions schools. Many of 
these schools have expanded their en- 
roliments, due, at least partly, to en- 
couragement from the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the proposed elimination of 
construction funds, these schools would 
find themselves with more students but 
with no place to put them. In spending 
these construction funds, I believe pri- 
ority should be given to schools of vet- 
erinary medicine, optometry, pharmacy 
and podiatry which are in the process of 
completing facilities rebuilding pro- 
grams initiated through Federal-State 
matching plans to meet critical accredi- 
tation requirements. 

Perhaps no area of health manpower 
development is in greater need of con- 
tinuing Federal support than nursing. 
The committee has responded to this 
need by restoring institutional support 
and by increasing student aid and con- 
struction funds. In total, we have in- 
cluded $148 million for nursing support, 
an increase of $95 million over the budget 
request. 

This year, the administration proposed 
a consolidation of several existing ele- 
mentary and secondary education pro- 
grams into a special revenue sharing 
program. That proposal has now been 
dropped for fiscal 1974, and the commit- 
tee has recommended funding for the 
present programs under the usual struc- 
ture. It is very important that these ap- 
propriations be enacted in the very near 
future, so that local and State school ad- 
ministrators can complete their budget 
and program plans for the next school 
year. 

The bill includes $610 million for 
school assistance in federally affected 
areas. This will be adequate to fund the 
category “B” children—those whose 
parents work on Federal property which 
is not taxed locally—at 68 percent of en- 
titlement, the same level voted by Con- 
gress for fiscal 1973. The committee con- 
tinues to be aware of inequities in this 
program, but we are also aware of the 
critical need for this assistance in cer- 
tain areas. Any substantive changes in 
the entitlement formulas should come 
from the education and labor commit- 
tee, not the appropriations committee. 

The budget proposed the termination 
of Federal assistance to school, college 
and public libraries, but the committee 
disagreed. We have included $176 million 
to continue this marginal but necessary 
assistance. 

A total of $1.8 billion is recommended 
for higher education programs, an in- 
crease of $143 million over last year. 
The largest portion of this aid—$1.5 bil- 
lion—is for student assistance. In gen- 
eral, the bill funds each of the student 
assistance programs at the fiscal 1973 
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level, with significant increases for the 
basic opportunity grants program and 
for interest on insured loans. 

I will not take any more time for de- 
tails, but I would refer Members of the 
House to the very extensive eight vol- 
umes of hearings which were held by 
our subcommittee. This year the hear- 
ings include progress reports on selected 
programs, such as cerebral palsy, cystic 
fibrosis, drug abuse, juvenile delin- 
quency, black lung disease, sickle cell 
anemia and others. 

Throughout the hearings, administra- 
tion witnesses stressed the theme I men- 
tioned at the outset of my remarks—the 
need for reassessment of the Federal role 
in human resources programs. In some 
cases, the committee felt that certain 
programs should be continued during 
this reassessment, and the bill includes 
another year’s funding for these pro- 
grams. In other cases, the committee 
agreed in part, and funds have been 
reduced for these programs with the un- 
derstanding that they will be phased 
out. 

There is a lot of experience represent- 
ed on this subcommittee in the fields of 
interest covered by the bill. The new 
members also took an active and con- 
structive part in our deliberations, and 
they they have been a real asset to the 
subcommittee. 

I want to especially compliment our 
chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Froop) and our hard-work- 
ing ranking minority Member, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) for 
their leadership and dedication during 
particularly the past 2 years, which have 
been most difficult in this committee be- 
cause, as Stated before, several times we 
have had to redo our work. 

As the House today considers the 
Labor-Health, Education and Welfare 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1974, I, 
too, would like to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to Robert M. Moyer, who 
had a great deal to do with the forma- 
tion of the Labor-HEW funding bills. 

As stated before, for 20 years, from 
fiscal year 1953 through fiscal year 1973, 
Bob served as the professional staff 
member for the Labor-HEW Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee of the House. During 
my service on that, subcommittee,, since 
1965, I always found Bob to be efficient, 
to be helpful, to be fair. I can imagine 
he is following the progress of this year's 
bill and is enjoying his retirement im- 
mensely. We all wish him well. 

I commend to the Members a careful 
reading of our report. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Thirty-two Members are present, not 
a quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

{Roll No. 288] 
Biatnik 


Brasco 
Breaux 


Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 


Brown, Mich. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Camp 
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Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Clark 

Conyers 
Culver 
Danielson 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Edwards, Calif. 
Esch Long, Md. 
Evins, Tenn. Madden 

Fish Michel, Ii. 
Fisher Mills, Ark. 
Fraser Murphy, N.Y. 
Gettys O'Neill 
Green, Oreg. Pepper 

Gross Price, Tex. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.irretp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 8877, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
Members to record their presence by 
electronic device, whereupon 375 Mem- 
bers recorded their presence, a quorum, 
and he submitted herewith the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
considering today what is, in my mind, 
the most important single appropriations 
bill this body will act upon this year. For 
this Labor-Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriations bill deals with the 
present and future health of the people 
of this country, the education of our 
youth, the welfare of all our people, 
young and old alike, and the protection 
and prosperity of our laboring force. 

The total amount proposed for these 
Departments for 1974 is $113.17 billion; 
$32.82 billion of this is new obligational 
authority under the bill before us. The 
remainder is for trust funds and perma- 
nent appropriations. 

So it is clear that it is not only our 
most important money bill from the point 
of view of dealing with the concerns of 
human life, it is also our largest single 
appropriations bill. 

Because the needs covered by this bill 
are so vital to our society, the Labor- 
HEW Appropriations Subcommittee 
faced a monumental task in tailoring a 
bill which both met the need and still 
reflected some budgetary control. 

The distinguished gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania and Illinois (Mr. FLOOD 
and Mr. MicHEL) as well as my other 
colleagues on the subcommittee, are to 
be commended for their hard work and 
dedication. Our hearings stretched over 
6 weeks. They take up eight bound 
volumes, I might say, I gave up 24 years 
seniority on two other subcommittees be- 
cause I wanted to work with them and 
the other distinguished members of the 
subcommittee. It was a privilege to serve 
with them and I look forward to many 
more years of continued association on 
the subcommittee. 

The final product of our labor is a bill 
which certainly will not satisfy everyone. 
I, for one, am not satisfied with every 
part of it. But no one can deny it is an 


Gubser Railsback 


Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 


Hébert 
Henderson 
Jarman 
Kastenmeier 
King 
Landrum 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Wiggins 

Zwach 
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honest and bold effort to strike a reason- 
able course through the stark limits of 
the budget on one side and the great 
needs of our people on the other. 

I certainly will not attempt to repeat 
the fine presentations that have already 
been made regarding the committee bill. 
But there is one overriding factor that 
must be stressed here and now. That is 
the great need for the Congress to re- 
assert our control over the programs of 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Since July 1, 1972, these Departments 
and related agencies have been financed 
on the basis of a continuing resolution of 
the Congress. Of course, this means that 
the budgets on which they have been 
operating are ones in which the Congress 
had had no voice, which it has not ap- 
proved, and over which it has not had 
effective direction. 

By June 30, $31.7 billion will have been 
spent this way, and this situation can- 
not continue. We cannot allow it to con- 
tinue. 

Later, I will be supporting an amend- 
ment to reduce funding for some of the 
programs in the committee bill. This was 
a hard decision for me to make. I know 
very well that there are strong argu- 
ments for some of the measures which 
such an amendment would cut. 

However, I cannot stress too strongly 
the very real need for us here today to 
adopt a bill that can and will be en- 
acted into law. 

Even with the cuts that I will be sup- 
porting in order to get an appropriations 
bill enacted, the remaining -bill is one 
that goes a long way in all areas to meet 
the great needs that exist. 

In the mental health area, the bill 
still would increase funds for general 
mental health research. The bill restores 
funds for staffing community mental 
health centers and for child mental 
health programs. It also approves the 
administration’s substantially increased 
budget for drug abuse programs, and 
restores alcoholism project grants. 

The amendment Mr. MICHEL will offer 
to reduce the spending level in this bill 
would slice $19.54 million for general 
mental health training programs and 
$1 million for alcoholism training pro- 
grams. I do not agree with these pro- 
posed cuts. The incidence of mental ill- 
ness is increasing, and alcoholism is our 
No. 1 drug problem. 

We need these programs and thus I 
will offer my own amendment to the 
Michel amendment to bring the spending 
level for them up to that recommended by 
the committee. 

It was the executive branch, not the 
Congress, that decided to phase out these 
vital mental health and alcoholism train- 
ing programs. Here again, I would stress 
the importance of Congress reasserting 
its authority over these programs. 

In the area of health services, this bill 
would restore funds for regional medical 
programs and for Hill-Burton programs 
for modernization and renovation of 
medical facilities. In both of these vital 
areas, the administration had recom- 
mended absolutely no funds. 

Under the National Institutes of 
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Health, the committee bill substantially 
increases funds for programs of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and the National 
Heart and Lung Institute over last year. 

And even if the main amendment to 
reduce spending carried, the bill would 
still increase funds over what the ad- 
ministration requested for research in 
the remaining institutes. 

However, in this area again I take is- 
sue with the main amendment which 
will be offered to reduce spending. This 
amendment will call for cutting $26,281 
million for NIH research training pro- 
grams. I oppose this move and will offer 
another amendment to the main amend- 
ment to restore the full $26.281 million 
for this purpose. 

I do this because I firmly believe that 
the answer to the helath care crisis in 
this country lies in our learning more 
about sickness and health. It is only by 
continuing to train the brightest young 
people we have that we are going-to find 
the answers we need. 

The shortage of health professionals 
in this country is particularly acute in 
the ranks of registered nurses. In recog- 
nition of that fact, our Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee worked very 
hard to overcome the administration’s 
weak response to the nurses training 
needs in this country. 

The result was a committee bill that 
succeeded in reinstating most of the pro- 
grams that the administration would 
have killed and boosting spending for 
these programs to the level of $148 mil- 
lion. 

The programs we saved and the budg- 
ets we recommend are: Capitation 
grants for nursing schools, $33.8 million; 
grants for nursing schools in financial 
difficulty, $5 million; traineeships for 
student nurses, $11.5 million; and grants 
for construction of training facilities, 
$20 million. 

The bill recommends more adequate 
budgets than had been requested for: 
special project grants, $20 million; stu- 
dent loans, $24 million; and scholar- 
ships, $19.5 million. 

The bill also has provisions for re- 
payments of loans for students unable 
to complete their training, interest sub- 
sidies for construction loans, educational 
assistance projects, and administration 
of all nurse training programs. 

What the committee bill recognizes, 
and the administration’s requests failed 
to recognize, is that we all have a deep 
responsibility to support nurses training 
in this country at this time of such des- 
perate need: And the-.costs of that sup- 
port should be spread over a wide base 
through Federal expenditure, rather 
than imposed on the sick through addi- 
tional patient-care costs. 

In light of the importance of these 
nurses training programs, I prevailed 
upon the author of the main amend- 
ment which will be offered to reduce the 
spending level, Mr. MIcHEL of Illinois, 
to exclude these programs from his 
amendment. I am extremely pleased that 
the gentleman agreed with my position 
and, with the exception of construction 
grants, did not include these important 
programs in his amendment. 

Moving now to the area of funding for 
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education, the committee was faced with 
@ very significant problem in the area of 
elementary and secondary education this 
year. The President had proposed the 
substitution of educational revenue 
sharing for more than 30 categorical 
grant programs. 

However, the Better Schools Act had 
not been submitted to the Congress at 
the time of the hearings. The adminis- 
tration witnesses were unable to clearly 
and directly respond to the questions the 
committee had about the program and 
how it would compare with the present 
categorical programs. 

Now the Better Schools Act has been 
introduced as H.R. 5823. However, it was 
clear to the members of the committee 
that we could not wait until the Congress 
had made a final decision on whether to 
adopt the Better Schools Act or to ex- 
tend the programs under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. For this 
reason, the committee relied on authority 
in the General Education Act which ex- 
tends the appropriation authority for 
these categorical programs for 1 year 
and made appropriations accordingly. 

Were the committee not to do this, we 
would see a nationwide crisis in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. We would 
start the year with no appropriations 
whatever, and the budget of each and 
every school system would be placed in 
such a position that their continued op- 
eration would be in a state of almost 
complete uncertainty. 

The committee faced a very difficult 
task in determining what were the proper 
levels for these programs. The result of 
the committee recommendation is a very 
careful balance among the appropria- 
tions of 1972, the authorization and op- 
erating levels in 1973, the needs ex- 
pressed by the various school systems, 
and the levels for comparable program 
areas under the Better Schools Act. I be- 
lieve that, by and large, the committee 
has done a good job in balancing these 
complex interrelationships and the com- 
peting needs. 

It is very clear that, in the coming 
year, the Congress is going to have to 
undertake a deep and searching evalua- 
tion of the contributions of the present 
elementary and secondary education 
programs, as well as others proposed to 
be replaced by the Better Schools Act, 
and make some hard decisions. 

It is my hope that this evaluation will 
continue as expeditiously as possible, 
without sacrifice of thorough examina- 
tion. If this is not done, the crisis which 
will face us next year will be even more 
acute because of the absolute need for 
legislation for next year’s programs. 

I am somewhat troubled by the com- 
mittee’s adoption of the administration’s 
proposal to begin phasing out the Follow 
Through program. I believe that this pro- 
gram has made a valuable contribution 
to our educational system, and I have 
some serious questions about the merits 
of its termination. I believe that, as the 
longer term results of the program are 
evaluated, its true value will be fully ap- 
preciated. 

In the area of higher education, this 
appropriations bill is a strong second step 
in the direction taken by the urgent 1973 
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supplemental bill earlier this session to- 
ward adequate funding for the Federal 
post-secondary student assistance pro- 


grams. 

As you recall, the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 changed the student fi- 
nancial aid picture in some respects. A 
new program was added—the basic op- 
portunity grants—but the legislation also 
required that the three proven and ef- 
fective institution-based programs be 
funded at a specified level. Despite an 
administration request that would have 
denied funding for two of these three 
programs, we followed the spirit and the 
letter of the law and a very pragmatic 
need, and funded all three. This bill con- 
tinues that commitment to both the new 
program and the old. 

The supplemental bill passed earlier 
this year funded the three traditional 
programs at last year’s level and phased 
in the new BOG program for first-year 
students only. 

This bill provides sufficient funds for 
BOG grants for both first and second 
year students while maintaining the 
same level of assistance for the institu- 
tion-based programs. I believe that there 
is great potential for the BOG program, 
but I also know that there will be great 
dislocations in student aid if the present 
college-based programs are terminated 
at this time. 

The BOG program provides a base on 
which the other programs may build. 
Every postsecondary institution which 
has communicated with me has detailed 
the negative effect that excessive reli- 
ance on the BOG program will produce 
for its students. The three institution- 
based programs provide the flexibility 
lacking in the BOG program, 

We owe to the students of this country 
and to our private educational institu- 
tions a sufficient Federal commitment to 
allow the students to attend the institu- 
tions of their choice and to allow the in- 
stitutions to survive. I believe that this 
bill accomplishes both of these goals. 

I am extremely pleased that the com- 
mittee saw the need for continuing fund- 
ing of the veterans cost of instruction 
amendment. The committee provided 
$25 million, the same as was appropriated 
last year, to provide an incentive for our 
schools to go out and recruit the veteran 
and provide special services to him. 

Today, an education is a primary need 
in order for the veteran to become an 
integrated and productive citizen in our 
peacetime society. I believe that, because 
of the limitation of the present GI bill, 
these funds are absolutely essential. Our 
veterans are coming back from Vietnam 
and finding a welcome which borders on 
“Who cares?” Not enough of our veterans 
are availing themselves of the educa- 
tional opportunities under the GI bill, 
and the Congress must use every means 
at its disposal to correct this problem. 
The veterans cost of instruction amend- 
ment is one means to do this, and I be- 
lieve that it deserves our unqualified sup- 
port. 

I think it is clear from my remarks 
here, Mr. Chairman, that the choices 
facing our committee in formulating this 
bill were painful ones. I have only 
touched on some of the programs, some 
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of the needs. But each has its own cadre 
of support, and nearly all of them are 
worthy to some degree. It is the deter- 
mination of that degree, in light of budg- 
etary restrictions, that has made this 
work so difficult. 

I reiterate my strong feelings for the 
excellent work my fellow members of 
the subcommittee have done, and for the 
very vital need for the enactment of this 
legislation this year. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DELLENBACK) . 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not take the full time but I will make 
merely a rather abbreviated comment to 
the committee on the package of amend- 
ments which I propose to introduce. Be- 
fore I say what I will say about these 
relatively minor parts of the bill in size, 
but relatively major parts of the bill in 
program, let me join in commending the 
subcommittee and the committee for the 
manner in which they have approached 
this whole task of appropriating in this 
field. It is an impossibly difficult task, 
and I think the subcommittee has per- 
formed very well and I commend it for 
what it has done. But when the HEW- 
Labor Subcommittee heard testimony in 
the first part of March, they did not have 
the advantage of the information which 
has since been developed as a result of 
the changes brought about by the educa- 
tion amendments of 1972. And these 
changes have led me to believe I must 
propose three adjustments in the levels 
of higher education spending. 

They are intended to give as great an 
impact as possible to Federal dollars. 
We know, with less money appropriated 
in this field than many would like to see 
appropriated, but in accordance with 
budget stringencies, we know we cannot 
go as far as we would like to go. We have 
got to see to it that the Federal dollars 
go as far as they can. 

The first proposal is that the fund for 
the State incentive grant program cre- 
ated by the education amendments of 
1972 be funded. I would propose we put 
$20 million into this program and, sorry 
as I am to see it done, take these dollars 
from the BOG program. We already 
know the BOG program does not go any- 
where near full funding. Even if it were 
fully funded, we would not get more than 
half the student cost, so we have to let 
every dollar in the area of student aid 
do as much as it can. By making this 
transfer to State incentive grants, and 
there are some 30 States which have 
State scholarship programs, we can make 
this $20 million do the work of $40 mil- 
lion and help students. 

Second, I would propose shifting $2 
million from the undergraduate equip- 
ment grants program. I would add it to 
the bill's recommended $3 million for 
1202 and 1203 commissions. If all States 
apply for this money, there are none 
we can take care of adequately. It will 
not be possible for any State to get 
enough really to do its job. 

This is a proposal that we shift this 
$2 million and end up with $5 million in 
this area of statewide comprehensive 
1202 and 1203 planning commissions. 
This is necessary if we are going to be 
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ready for the additional money which 
will some day be recommended for com- 
munity colleges and for occupational 
education. 

The third part of the amendment 
would propose to take the fund for the 
improvement of postsecondary educa- 
tion, the fund that makes possible some 
very important innovative work in post- 
secondary education, and take it to the 
full budgetary level of $15 million. 

The bill has in it $10 million for this 
fund. At the time the subcommittee had 
its hearings on this, the fund had not 
done its work. It was in the process of 
meeting and unable to make a full report 
to the subcommittee. The subcommittee 
very logically could not give them the 
full budgeted amount or go to an in- 
creased amount without knowing what 
had been done with last year’s appro- 
priation. Therefore, the proposal I have 
is that we move in this direction by tak- 
ing $5 million from university commu- 
nity service and adding this to the funds 
for this very important innovation work 
in the field of postsecondary education. 

Mr. Chairman, I will dwell on these 
amendments at greater length at the 
time the opportunity is afforded when 
we go under the 5-minute rule to pro- 
pose amendments, but I wanted to seize 
this opportunity to outline briefly what 
it is I propose to do. 

I will close by saying that these 
amendments do not increase net spend- 
ing at all. They are transfers, transfers 
calculated to make the Federal dollars 
do more in the vitally important field 
of higher education. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. LANDGREBE). 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me, 
for allowing me 10 minutes to discuss, 
and to make some comments about this 
bill that we are discussing here today. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the House, 
my presentation will not be as eloquent 
or dramatic or perhaps as entertaining 
as some of the other speakers who have 
discussed this bill. I hope not quite as 
confusing, either. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk 
about the simple approach to this matter 
of balancing the budget. I hope that 
there is one concerned taxpayer in the 
gallery who may have brought his family 
to Washington in their camper to save a 
few bucks, to make this trip possible and 
who might be interested in what I have 
to say, because I doubt if there is anyone 
on the floor who really cares. We are 
talking about an extremely big bill, an 
extremely large amount of money. Of 
course, until we at some point learn to 
live within our budget or have the guts 
to increase taxes, we are going to con- 
tinue to increase our national deficit. 

In 1965 social service programs cost 
some $24 billion. 

In 1972, $71.8 billion was spent. 

In 1973, $83.6 billion was spent. 

In 1974 the President of the United 
States proposes an outlay of $93.8 billion. 
Now, that is a 12-percent increase over 
1973. 

There has been mention made of the 
way the President has budgeted this 
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money and the way he has set aside or 
left out some of the programs, expecting 
them to be picked up by revenue sharing. 
That is complicated, and something I will 
not try to cover. 

I do know that the President is at least 
trying to approach fiscal responsibility. 
Only by holding these budgets down can 
we hope in 1975 to have a balanced 
budget. 

This is my 15th year in legislative 
circles. This is the first year I have seen 
the departments coming to the legisla- 
ture, coming to the Congress, and plead- 
ing with us to reduce spending. Caspar 
Weinberger, who incidentally did not 
request this speech, has spent most of his 
time this year traveling from the Senate 
to the House saying, “Will you please 
hold the amounts to our budget figures?” 

But no, the committee felt compelled 
to increase them. I know how this came 
about, because we have had a parade 
of lobbyists in this Capitol ever since the 
budgets were announced, with all these 
people coming in to say, “We must have 
more money.” 

In Indiana alone the Governor of In- 
diana received last October $45 million 
under revenue sharing, and I cannot for 
the life of me understand how all of it 
had to be spent on women’s prisons, 
sports arenas, and things like that. I 
believe the lobbyists could have spent a 
little time at the State level trying to 
obtain some of that money. 

We must work on priorities. That is 
why we receive these high salaries as 
Congressmen, to deal with priorities. No 
nation will ever have enough money to 
meet the requests of all the lobbyists who 
come to town. We know they are not all 
sincere. Most are, but some are not. We 
have to sort them out. We have to decide 
how much money we can spend. 

So far as I am concerned, the ad- 
ministration’s budget proposal for this 
bill is plenty. In fact, I believe it is too 
much. Just the same, we have responsi- 
bilities, and there is no use trying to 
dodge them. We can dodge them for so 
long, and then we will have to face up to 
them. 

I guess some of us believe we will be 
retired and pensioned off before the day 
of reckoning really comes about. 

At any rate, we are now living under 
some sort of price controls. I can tell 
the Members that until this Congress 
can balance the budget inflation is going 
to continue. Price controls in a situation 
where we are not balancing the budget 
do about as much good as putting a band- 
aid on a cancer. This bill covers health 
services, too. We have had some discus- 
sion about cancer and about Members of 
Congress who have had cancer, and they 
did not get well by putting a bandaid on 
it. 

We are not going to cure inflation by 
putting on price controls, and particular- 
ly by not putting on wage controls at the 
same time. I have not always agreed with 
the President. I disagree with him on 
the arts and humanities funding; but he 
insisted on increasing it. 

Certainly the proposal that has cap- 
tivated the Congress is the Michel 
amendment, to cut in half the increase 
proposed by the committee. This is ob- 
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viously some sort of a compromise that 
has been worked out, just a 50-50 situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the Michel amendment sub- 
stituting the figures of the budget, and 
then I am going to call upon the Members 
of this Congress to exercise fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Any of those Members who do not wish 
to support my amendment, I wish they 
would stand up and identify themselves 
and tell the people up there what tax in- 
crease they propose to hang on them 
next. 

We have talked about the increase in 
social security and the different ways we 
are maneuvering around behind the 
scenes. But in spite of that fantastic in- 
crease in social security, we are still run- 
ning this Nation into debt billions and 
billions of dollars. In fact, the debt in- 
crease limit bill, which is going to have 
to be passed by this Congress, is going to 
take the national debt over a half a tril- 
lion dollars—with an interest bill, dear 
taxpaying workingman, of $26 billion per 
year. 

So I think that it is time for the Mem- 
bers of this Congress to stand up and be 
counted. We are sending some 30 billions 
of dollars out there in revenue sharing. 
Let the legislatures of the States be re- 
sponsible. Let the city halls pick up a 
little of the bill for education and mental 
health and health care services with that 
money, and let us get over the idea that 
we can just throw money at every 
problem in this country so that problem 
will go away. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this particularly 
in the face of reduced school enrollmer.ts, 
increased employment, and the end of the 
war. After all, we ended the war today 
here on the floor, I understand. The Con- 
gress stated that the Vietnam war, as far 
as this Congress is concerned, is over. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, why should we 
not talk about balancing the budget and 
= least becoming responsible at home 

here. 

I am not standing here and saying 
these things because I do not have con- 
cern for people and their problems, for 
prosperity and programs, but, by golly, 
there is one thing we must do: We must 
balance the budget, and let us stop kid- 
ding ourselves; it has to be done. 

Mr. Chairman, let me finish by ‘ust 
quoting a little poem here that was put 
in the Recorp a couple of days ago by our 
good friend, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODES); 

It was written by some lovely little lady 
who pays taxes. She understands some of 
these things that we do not seem to un- 
derstand. 

She wrote as follows: 


It's time to admit that curing ills 
Is simply no substitute for paying our bills. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members will 
give attention to my amendment, and I 
will appreciate the support of the Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, in H.R. 
8877, the Labor-HEW appropriations bill, 
the committee has given us a package 
that is at least $1.2 billion over the 
budget, and, depending on other factors, 
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may wind up considerably more than 
that amount over the President’s budget. 

Early in the year I expressed my strong 
support for the President’s ceiling of 
$268.7 billion because of our urgent need 
to contain deficit spending. At that time 
I thought that ceiling was about as good 
a job as we could do to contain spending, 
and further that it might be adequate in 
terms of the inflation at that time. 

Since that time our inflation problems 
have drastically worsened. We finished 
1972 with the best inflation record of any 
western, industrialized nation but have 
seen our cost of living skyrocket during 
the first 6 months of this year. In my 
judgment, a wage/price/profit control 
program is necessary and helpful, but it 
cannot do the full job of controlling in- 
flation. Supply scarcity, particularly in- 
ternational scarcities, make the inflation 
problem persistent and worldwide. What 
seemed to be an adequate fiscal response 
6 months ago now seems to me to be in- 
adequate. 

It is, therefore, my hope that this Con- 
gress will be able to do better than the 
ceiling suggested by the President. If we 
are able to contain to reasonable the 
amounts increases over and above the 
budget for our most attractive spending 
programs and can effect judicious econ- 
omies in the less attractive programs— 
military, foreign aid, and so forth, we 
could then achieve a spending ceiling 
this year that is under the President’s 
suggestion. 

I believe the current inflation systems 
call for improvement on the President’s 
ceiling. Fiscal policy is an effective way 
to fight the kind of demand inflation 
which faces us now. The closer we bring 
our expenditures into balance with our 
revenues, the less problem we will have 
with high prices. 

At the same time we do not want to 
make less than a first-class commitment 
to necessary programs. Particularly, I 
believe that our commitment should be a 
strong one in the social fields covered by 
the HUD appropriation passed last week 
and many of the items contained in the 
Labor-HEW bill before us. I have earlier 
indicated that expenses above the Pres- 
ident’s budget are acceptable to and 
many times enthusiastically accepted by 
myself. 

The Michel amendment does give this 
appropriation more than one-half billion 
more than the President’s budget. I be- 
lieve that under current conditions this 
commitment can be tolerated, is needed 
and should be supported. Personally I 
would like to go higher in some cate- 
gories, but since the battle is to be waged 
between the committee bill and the 
Michel amendment, I have no choice but 
to support the Michel amendment. 

While no one can predict whether 
either the committee bill or the Michel 
version will be signed by the Chief Exec- 
utive or not, the two vetoes made and 
sustained by last year’s over-budget La- 
bor-HEW appropriation ought to be in- 
structive to us. I want a bill, and I would 
like to have it sooner. Those people and 
institutions dependent on these Federal 
funds must be able to plan for use of 
these moneys for optimum results. I 
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would hope that the Michel version might 
find Executive approval. 

Any appropriation bill always contains 
many features which each of us would 
like to see raised and lowered. I would 
like to make many changes. However, the 
Appropriations Committee is responsible 
for presenting a total coordinated pack- 
age. In the case of this bill, we have a 
choice of two coordinated packages. The 
Michel amendment has the best chance 
of being signed. My choice is the Michel 
amendment. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to comment on the appropriations 
bill for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare general- 
ly and, more specifically, the funding 
level of $610 million which is included 
in the bill for Public Law 874 programs. 

For the past 5 or 6 months I have been 
in, frequent contact with the Office of 
Education concerning the administra- 
tion’s attempts to terminate unilaterally 
the Federal commitment the Congress 
has made to school districts who bear the 
burden of significant Federal impact. 

We were partially successful in restor- 
ing the proposed cuts and many school 
districts were barely saved from total fi- 
nancial ruin. Many were able to get 
through to the end of the school year 
without reducing too drastically the 
quality of education they were offering 
their students. 

Now, however, we are considering a 
$610 million appropriation for this pro- 
gram—which I fully and strongly sup- 
port—but we have not yet resolved the 
central issue of the continuance of this 
program. 

I feel the Congress has been seriously 
remiss on its responsibility to outline 
precisely its views on the Public Law 874 
issue. Unless and until we do so, I fear 
the financial crisis the impacted schools 
recently suffered through will be seen 
on an annual basis. 

Another school year is nearly upon us. 
I would guess that nearly every school 
district in the country has already com- 
pleted its budgetary planning for the 
1973-74 school year. How can they plan 
appropriately when they have no idea of 
their total funding level. 

Are they supposed to plan for the re- 
ceipt of funds they nearly did not re- 
ceive this year but which they were en- 
titled to? Or are they supposed to plan 
for the receipt of funds which have been 
authorized and appropriated by the Con- 
gress and are supposed to be distributed? 

This presents a dilemma of such scope 
for the local administrator that it sim- 
ply becomes impossible for him to make 
realistic budgetary decisions. Of course, 
the greater the Federal impact to the dis- 
trict, the larger the entitlement and the 
more impossible the dilemma. 

The innocent victims of this govern- 
mental policy failure are the students 
themselves whose opportunity to gain an 
education is gravely compromised. We 
owe it to these students to resolve this 
controversy once and for all. 

I am going to continue to pursue this 
matter until we can restore some cer- 
tainty to the program. There must be a 
Federal effort to mitigate any adverse 
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impact its activities have in local areas, 
and local schools must be able to know 
well in advance precisely what the Fed- 
eral effort will be. 

I hope the responsible congressional 
committees will undertake to seek a vi- 
able and realistic solution at the earliest 
possible date. I alsé hope the administra- 
tion will participate actively in this ef- 
fort so a complete, effective agreement 
can be obtained. In the meantime we 
should support the $610 million included 
in this bill for Public Law 874 activities. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the sur- 
vival of OEO lies solely in our hands. 
What we decide here today shall deter- 
mine, to a great extent, the future 
health, education, and employment, as 
well as the potential strength, courage, 
and leadership of many senior citizens, 
students, and children who have viewed 
this land of opportunity through eyes 
surrounded on all sides by poverty and 
degradation for far too long. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity, 
created by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was designed to coordinate 
Federal efforts to combat poverty and to 
develop new programs for our Nation’s 
poor. I would like to concentrate on one 
particular component of this act—the 
Community Action program, directed to- 
ward mobilizing communitywide efforts 
against poverty. Since its inception, CAP 
has continually emphasized local initia- 
tive, involving local communities in 
planning, developing, and evaluating 
their own programs, and encouraging the 
poor to serve on the local community 
action agency’s advisory councils and 
governing boards. Services were provided 
in housing, manpower, education, day 
care, consumer affairs, economic deyel- 
opment, health, counseling, youth proj- 
ects and legal services. In 1971, for ex- 
ample, CAP was the vehicle through 
which $1.2 million in direct services 
reached the poor, of which 38 percent of 
this amount was provided through local 
initiative programming. 

It is, therefore, extremely difficult for 
me to understand why our executive 
leadership, in its January press release 
on dismantlement, stressed: 

It is the desire of the Administration to 
return decision making and resources requi- 
site to effective programming to elected 
officials at the local level. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of 
CAP was its continued emphasis on in- 
cluding the poor in the decisionmaking 
process. Mr. Nixon, it appears, in order- 
ing the dismantling of OEO and particu- 
larly of the CAP program is destroying 
precisely the community participation 
and involvement he espouses be devel- 
oped and preserved. 

All of us in this Chamber, I am sure, 
have received countless letters from 
students, parents, teachers, community 
leaders and directors involved in such 
programs as Follow Through, Youth 
Chance, and Upward Bound. The follow- 
ing letters, from two of my constituents, 
perhaps best capture the essence of these 
thoughts, feelings and hopes: 

Dear SR: I am a parent and employee in 
one of the Federally Funded Programs in 
Newark, New Jersey, The Newark Follow 
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Through Programs. To this program I owe 
all of my success, do to the opportunities 
brought to me through this program. 

Before working in the Follow Through 
Program in my community I was a house- 
wife on welfare, without any ambitions as 
to how I could better my life. However as 
of this day I am an aide in the Newark 
Follow Through Program and a college stu- 
dent pursuing to become a certified teacher 
in one of the Newark Schools in the next 
year or so. 

Only through Federal funds was I able to 
acquire this success. Along with many other 
poor people of my community. 

Please Sir!! Do not let these precious op- 
portunities be taken away from poor Ameri- 
cans who cannot help ourselves. 

Americans need America and America 
needs Americans who can give her support 
against proverty. However how can we sup- 
port our country without aid from our 
country to provide opportunities to become 
self-supporting. 

Again I ask you not to let the Federal 
grants be cut or taken away from the poor 
people who can not give support to our 
country until we are given support to bet- 
ter ourselves. Thank you. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1973. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ropino: I am writing 
you to ask for the continuation of the Youth 
Chance Program in Newark. I think the pro- 
gram is a great asset to the youth in Newark. 

I believe when you want to start all over 
and cover your mistakes, you have to start 
fresh. If we suffocate our youth, and instill 
them with only despair and frustration, 
what hope does Newark have. As a black 
16-year-old girl, I am concerned about my 
future, Newark, and the fate of all the peo- 
ple that live here. I see all this being threat- 
ened now. 

I have a goal, and it is to be successful 
and help black people. The extermination of 
this program, would make it more difficult 
for me to attain that goal. 

If the program isn't working, getting rid 
of it is not the answer. Because the problem 
which caused the program to be initiated is 
still there, and growing larger! You should 
examine it, and find out why it isri*t work- 
ing and make it better. That’s progress! 
However, I don’t think that is the case with 
the Youth Chance program. 

Since they have employed me, I have not 
only been able to help my parents out, but 
help myself. I have met a lot of interesting 
people and have made many long-lasting 
friendships since I’ve been working in the 
library at the College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry (the location of my job-site). 

We are asking for a chance! The condl- 
tions that exist in Newark have already made 
us frustrated. 

The Youth Chance Program has done a lot 
for me, and I hope to see it still functioning 
when my younger sisters and brothers get 
old enough to apply 4 

We have faith in ourselves, and we're ask- 
ing for others to believe in us. 

Sincerely, 


Should we not demonstrate today that 
our faith and belief in these young people 
has not faltered but rather grows strong- 
er and firmer by giving them a chance? 

I do not know the situation in all your 
districts, but I am intensely aware of the 
need for the continuation of OEO for at 
least this year in my hometown of New- 
ark, N.J. According to an official of the 
United Community Corp., Newark’s 
Community Action Agency, Newark re- 
ceived $2,593,000 in OEO funding during 
fiscal year 1973. She stands to lose the to- 
tal amount of this sum, since this entire 
expenditure was allocated to OEO pro- 
grams which are either being terminated 
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or whose future is in doubt: Among these 
are eight neighborhood service centers, 
providing emergency food assistance, 
health and employment information, 
youth counseling, a work training pro- 
gram and a separate project for senior 
opportunities services. In addition, CAP 
administers program receiving funding 
from other Federal agencies, including 
Headstart—funded by HEW—and two 
Department of Labor manpower pro- 
grams. These projects may have to be 
terminated if another administering 
agency is not found. 

Newark legal services received $314,500 
from OEO during fiscal year 1973. Funds 
ran out on May 31, 1973, when its OEO 
grant terminiated. The project is now 
operating on borrowed money. Although 
we have passed legislation to establish a 
separate Legal Services Corporation, un- 
less we act today, Newark’s legal services 
program is certain to run out long before 
it is to be replaced by the successful pas- 
sage of H.R. 7824. 

And finally, the words of U.S. District 
Judge William B. Jones in his April 11 
ruling on three combined suits against 
Howard Phillips on the dismaniling of 
OEO and the termination of Federal fi- 
nancing for Community Action Agencies 
must not be forgotten. 

He said: 

The budget is nothing more than a pro- 
posal for Congress to act upon as it may 
please. It does not have the effect of law. 


Otherwise, he continued: 

No barrier would remain to the Executive 
ignoring any and all Congressional author- 
ization if he deemed them to be contrary to 
the needs of the nation ... The defendent 
(Phillips) really argues that the Constitution 
confers the discretionary power upon the 
President to refuse to execute laws passed by 
the Congress with which he disagrees, 


Shall we let the administration feel 
that it has the power, the illegal power, 
to reorganize Government agencies re- 
gardless of legislation concerning these 
institutions that has been passed by Con- 
gress? Shall we let the administration 
feel that a President’s budget message 
could alter Congress’ power to to decide 
when legislative programs should ter- 
minate? Judge Jones ruled that: First, 
the administration cannot unilateraliy 
terminate OEO programs that are au- 
thorized by Congress to extend through 
fiscal year 1974; second, Mr. Phillips’ 
actions to end Federal funding of CAP 
and to transfer certain programs to other 
Federal agencies are illegal under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 which re- 
quires such actions to be presented to 
Congress; and third, various directives 
issued by Mr. Phillips since he became 
OEO’s acting director are void because 
they were not published in the Federal 
Register as required by the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. And, on June 11, 
Judge Jones further declared that Mr. 
Phillips, in holding office with congres- 
sional confirmation, has acted in a man- 
rer “unauthorized by law, illegal and in 
excess of statutory authority.” 

The challenge is now ours; the future 
of OEO rests solely in our hands. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Labor-Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations be- 
fore us on the floor this afternoon. 
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Every program funded by this legisla- 
tion is important and it would be im- 
possible for me to outline the funding ior 
all of them in detail in the time allotted 
me. I would like, however, to discuss pro- 
grams which are of particular interest 
to me. 

The first is the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. If ever a Federal agency had 
become a political football, OEO is that 
agency. As we all know, the Nixon ad- 
ministration had scheduled OEO for 
termination and all actions by the Ad- 
ministrator of that agency have been 
aimed toward that end. The bill before 
us today, however, would provide $334 
million for the continuation of OEO to 
be divided into the following areas: 


Special impact program 
General support 


OEO has done a good job. It deserves 
to be continued. No one would argue that 
any Federal agency has ever done a per- 
fect job at filling its mandate. All would 
agree that congressional oversight with 
an eye toward revision of agency func- 
tions is a good idea which should be ap- 
plied to al: Government programs. But 
to simply take a “meat-axe” approach 
as some have termed the termination of 
OEO is insulting to the poor, is crudely 
political, and is bad management and bad 
government. 

I am delighted that the House has said 
“no” to the President’s willful destruc- 
tion of OEO and particularly pleased at 
the continuation of the community ac- 
tion programs. These programs, staffed 
by dedicated, innovative and creative 
people are a vital part of our society and 
should not be summarily dismissed with- 
out cause. 

Congressman MicHet will offer an 
amendment to cut between $600 and $700 
million from education, health and OEO 
programs. He is doing so at the request 
of the administration and the clear in- 
tent of this amendment is to so cripple 
these programs that they cannot pos- 
sibly survive. I oppose the amendment. I 
will vote against the amendment and I 
urge all Members of the House to join 
me in opposition to this terrible assault 
on our educational, health and poverty 
programs. 

The second program which I would like 
to discuss is the appropriations for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. I have received hundreds of letters 
from school officials and individnal citi- 
zens requesting my support for this im- 
portant legislation and I have given con- 
timual assurances that I do support the 
act. 

President Nixon announced in January 
that he intended to phase out all appro- 
priations for this act and replace these 
funds with special education revenue 
sharing. Whatever the merits of revenue 
sharing for education, if we fail to enact 
these appropriations today, there will be 
no Federal elementary and secondary 
education funding for our schools next 
year. The administration has failed to 
give Congress a clear-cut revenue-shar- 
ing program for education and failed to 
adequately explain the goals and meth- 
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ods of achieving a decent Federal educa- 
tional program by revenue sharing. 

In fact, the administration is so con- 
fused and disorganized that were its 
mandate carried out by the Congress, it 
would be impossible to fund elementary 
and secondary education next year be- 
cause there is no way to set up a special 
revenue-sharing program in the short 
amount of time allotted by the adminis- 
tration. The administration is simply 
using this special revenue-sharing argu- 
ment to mislead the American people in- 
to thinking that Congress is spendthrift 
and at the same time virtually demand- 
ing, in the interest of our entire educa- 
tional structure, that Congress continue 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Congress is being middled, and 
as unpalatable as that feeling and situa- 
tion is, we at least have the opportunity 
to do the right thing today. 

The bill provides a $2.1 billion appro- 
priation for elementary and secondary 
education. This amount is $81 million 
above the fiscal year 1973 appropriation 
and $2 billion above the budget request. 

In addition, this appropriations meas- 
ure provides the following funds in other 
areas critical to American education: 

Impact aid—$610 million, $550 million 
above the budget request and $51 million 
below the fiscal year 1973 appropriation. 

Education for the handicapped—$144 
million, $50 million above the budget re- 
quest and equal to the fiscal year 1973 
appropriation. 

Occupational and vocational educa- 
tion—$600 million, $555 million above the 
budget request and $43 million less than 
the fiscal year 1973 appropriation. 

Higher education—$1.8 billion, $61 mil- 
lion above the budget request and $133 
million above the fiscal year 1973 appro- 
priation. 

Finally, the bill provides funding for 
important health programs, and I sup- 
port these also. 

The total breakdown of the bill before 
us is as follows: 


{In millions] 


Fiscal Recom- 
year 1974 mended 


request in the bill Change 


Department of Labor. 


Department of HEW: 
Education Division 
Health Services and 

Mental Health Admin- 
istration. 
National 


$827.5 —$0.3 


$5, 272.4 $6,164.4 +8920 


2,463.1 2, 261.8 


Institutes of 

13,772.3 13, 648.0 
419.1 
80.6 
138. 1 
30, 427.0 31, 502.7 


80.6 
140.1 


Related agencies: 
Office of Economic O 
333.8 
43.0 
110.4 
Total, related agencies. 297. 2 487.2 
31, 552.1 32,816.5 +1, 264.4 


1 This amount was not requested for use within the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, but to provide $71,500,000 for a Legal 
Services Corporation, $39,000,000 tor special im program to 
be transferred to the Commerce Department, and $33,000,000 for 
GSA to use to liquidate OEO, 
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Mr. Chairman, the need to continue 
these essential programs is obvious. I will 
vote for the bill and for amendments to 
strengthen the programs and restore 
some of the funding cuts. Specifically, I 
will vote for Mr. RANGEL’s amendment to 
restore most of the $456 million differ- 
ence between the OEO appropriations 
this year and those next year. 

Congress has a right today to deter- 
mine whether it will set national educa- 
tion, health, poverty, and manpower 
priorities or whether we will allow an ad- 
ministration which has demonstrated 
total callousness toward those areas to 
determine the shape of our future. 

I vote for our kind of future. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8877, the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bill for fiscal year for 
1974. The departments and agencies 
whose funds are contained in this bill did 
not get any appropriations during fiscal 
1973—thanks to President Nixon’s guns- 
before-butter policy—and had to strug- 
gle along at their fiscal 1972 levels de- 
spite substantial increases in the costs 
of goods and personnel under phases II 
and II. I do hope that we will be able 
to give them appropriations under this 
bill for 1974. 

HEALTH 

The Nixon budget for fiscal 1974 pro- 
posed massive cutbacks in Federal aid to 
health, particularly in the area of con- 
struction of medical facilities and assist- 
ance to students in medical and related 


institutions of higher learning. I am. 


pleased to note that H.R. 8877 includes 
nearly $200 million for medical facilities 
construction where the budget had re- 
quested zero and $707 million for health 
manpower where the budget had re- 
quested only $382 million. The health 
professions scholarships are to be funded 
at $15.5 million where $10 million had 
been requested. Nursing support is to be 
at $148 million, where it had $168 million 
last year and desperately needs more, but 
some solace can be found in the fact that 
Mr. Nixon had asked for only $53 million 
for this vital link in our Nation’s health 
care system. Public health manpower is 
to receive $22.2 million where none had 
been sought in the budget, and the re- 
gional medical program is to receive 
$82 million instead of the zero requested 
by the administration. 

These figures may have little meaning 
in and of themselves, but when one sees 
how they relate to just one medical in- 
stitution in one’s district, their true sig- 
nificance takes shape. Had the Nixon 
budget recommendations beén agreed to, 
Columbia University’s medical school 
and related facilities would have lost 
over $10 million in Federal funds for 
fiscal 1974. Projected consequences in- 
cluded the following, taken from a state- 
ment prepared by the office of the uni- 
versity’s vice president for medical 
affairs: 

1. A substantial number of key faculty 
members will be obliged to redirect their 
activities, or to leave the College, voluntarily 
or otherwise. 

2. The College's ability to train individ- 
uals for academic positions in medical edu- 
cation will weaken, and qualified candidates 
will no longer seek such training. 

3. The pool of future researchers crucial 
to implementation of existing and forth- 
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coming technology for the improvement of 
health delivery systems and health care will 
be significantly diminished. 

4, The effectiveness of mission- or target- 
oriented ‘esearch programs will be severely 
compromised, since the most efficient mech- 
anism for disseminating new or improved 
techniques, i.e., the activities of individ- 
uals specially trained in these areas, will 
become less and less applicable. 

5. The short-run and long-run effects of 
the above developments will be such as to 
make it extremely difficult for the College 
to accomplish the objective of increasing 
the production of physicians, an objective 
mandated by both the Executive and the 
Congress. 


In individual areas of Columbia’s med- 
ical programs, loss of student aid funds 
would have made it extremely difficult 
to include in the student population 
sufficient numbers of students from low- 
income backgrounds; more than half. of 
the programs in basic sciences and nu- 
trition would have had to be discon- 
tinued or greatly reduced in scope; the 
school of nursirg as an entity might have 
had to close and the programs of the 
school of public health would have had 
to be significantly reduced. Research and 
service programs at affiliated hospitals, 
including the Harlem region stroke pro- 
gram, the neighborhood health centers 
program, and communicable disease 
control activities, would have been re- 
duced or discontinued. 

When these effects at one of the Na- 
tion’s many medical centers are consid- 
ered as just part of a proposed nation- 
wide pattern, the true destructiveness 
of Mr. Nixon’s programs becomes appar- 
ent. I am glad to see that the committee 
has on the whole not followed the admin- 
istration’s recommendations, though I 
think that they could have done better. 

EDUCATION 

Education is another area in which Mr. 
Nixon’s meat ax took catastrophic 
swings. I am pleased to note that title I 
funds for the educationally deprived are 
being retained at their fiscal 1973 level 
of $1.8 billion. Bilingual education is 
being raised slightly from its 1973 level 
to $45 million but that is far too little 
for the millions of children who need it 
in order to become fully able to partici- 
pate in our society. Most other education 
programs are being increased from their 
1973 levels, though few are anywhere 
near their authorized levels. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

When it came to the OEO, whose com- 
munity action programs had for the first 
time given poor people in the urban 
ghettoes and the rural hamlets a feeling 
that they could have some input into the 
running of their lives and their society, 
Richard Nixon could not even wait for 
Congress to act on his budget recom- 
mendation to destory the Agency. In- 
stead, the Howard Phillips wrecking crew 
simply promulgated some regulations 
making the OEO “inoperative.” Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Nixon has not yet taken over 
all of the courts, and a courageous Fed- 
eral judge here in Washington put a stop 
to the shamelessly illegal actions of Mr, 
Phillips. The committee has recommend- 
ed $218 million for community action 
agencies, which is says is “the amount 
estimated to be necessary to continue 
these activities through June 30, 1974.” 
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It is my firm hope that they will be con- 
tinued not only through the coming fiscal 
year, but long after it as well. 

While this bill does not adequately rec- 
ognize the need to reorient our national 
priorities away from military spending 
and toward such things as health, edu- 
cation, and economic opportunity, it is 
far better than what Mr. Nixon wants for 
our Nation, and I urge its passage. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of committee bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which includes funds for 
our education programs. While I will con- 
tinue to insist that even the committee 
bill which I am supporting today does 
not come anywhere near doing the job 
that is really necessary if we are to 
achieve the goal of providing an ade- 
quate education for every child in this 
country, I would like to commend the 
committee for turning its back on the 
Nixon administration’s proposed “non- 
budget” for education programs. 

I support the committee bill because it 
contains funds which will save the tax- 
payers of this country money. It will do 
so because in passing the bill now be- 
fore us, we will be making available bad- 
ly needed Federal dollars to be sent di- 
rectly to our local education agencies and 
our State agencies. These funds will 
ease the burden of rising property tax- 
es, and in many cases will help alleviate 
the need for further increases in State 
and local taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking for my own 
constituents in the State of Michigan I 
can tell you very confidently that our 
people simply cannot afford any further 
tax increases. The people of Michigan 
have been generous and sincere in their 
commitment to providing decent educa- 
tion for their children, but there is a 
limit, which we reached in Michigan 
quite some time ago. to the amount of 
taxes a family can afford to pay on their 
house. 

Let us not forget that despite the vig- 
orous debate we experience year after 
year on the issue of providing funds for 
our education programs that even with 
the adoption of the legislation now before 
us, the Federal Government's contribu- 
tion to the cost of educating our children 
is still less than 7 percent. That means 
that over 93 percent of the burden must 
be financed from State and local tax- 
es—and that burden has become too 
great for most of our State and local 
communities to bear. 

And let us also keep in mind that by 
today’s standards, the dollar we sent 
back to our State and local education 
agencies last year that purchased a dol- 
lar’s worth of education, will only 
purchase about 87 cents worth of educa- 
tion in the coming year. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to commend 
the committee for its work on this bill, 
because I know it had a very difficult job 
to do. It received virtually no cooperation 
from the Nixon administration, because 
the administration has exhibited an atti- 
tude of callousness and contempt toward 
the idea that all children in this coun- 
try should be entitled to a decent educa- 
tion—and they have done everything to 
confuse and stall the activities of the 
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committee in its attempts to develop 
this bill. 

The Nixon administration's attitude 
toward the education programs which we 
have developed over the years seems to be 
“eliminate them or decrease their fund- 
ing.” When neither of these two alterna- 
tives are legally feasible, this adminis- 
tration has another approach—it simply 
impounds the funds. 

A comparison of the committee’s bill 
with the administration’s recommenda- 
tions is a perfect illustration of what I 
am talking about when I refer to the 
Nixon administration “non budget” for 
education. 

The bill now before us includes approx- 
imately $2.1 billion for elementary and 
secondary education. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of over $240 million 
over the current operating level. 

However, because the administration 
refused to request funds for existing pro- 
grams and insisted instead of recom- 
mending funds for a nonexisting pro- 
gram—a program that was and still is 
not and probably never will be on the 
books—and a program that the Congress 
could not legally fund even if it wanted 
to, the figure of $2.1 billion for elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs 
included in this bill actually represents 
an increase of some $2,029,393,000 over 
the administration’s budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration’s 
budget recommendation did not specifi- 
cally include funds for any of the follow- 
ing programs because it anticipated that 
they could be consolidated under the 
Better Schools Act, which, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, never did exist and 
probably never will. These programs in- 
clude: ESEA title I, compensatory edu- 
cation; ESEA title III, supplementary 
services; ESEA title VI, education for 
the handicapped; vocational education; 
and adult education. 

Because of the Nixon administration’s 
consistent refusal to discuss with Con- 
gress a realistic education budget for 
fiscal year 1974, there is virtually no way 
of telling exactly how its budget would 
have affected these programs. 

What we do know, however, is that the 
request for ESEA title I funds was zero, 
and that in fiscal year 1972 Michigan 
received over $55 million under this pro- 
gram, which was shared by 140,000 stu- 
dents in 587 school districts throughout 
the State. This means that if the com- 
mittee had not, under its own initiative, 
taken action with respect to title I funds, 
the taxpayers of Michigan would have 
to absorb a loss of some $55 million under 
this program alone in the coming year. 
The committee bill provides for $1.8 bil- 
lion for title I programs, the same 
amount as last year, although this rep- 
resents only a fraction of the amount 
Congress has authorized for compen- 
satory education programs. 

The administration’s “nonbudget” did 
not include funds for any of the follow- 
ing programs: LSCA, titles I and II, pub- 
lic library services and construction; 
ESEA title I, school library resources; 
NDEA title III, strengthening instruction 
in science and mathematics; ESEA title 
V, strengthening State departments of 
education; the Manpower Development 
and Training Act; and the Education 
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Professions Development Act. The bill 
before us does. The loss of funds for 
these programs alone would cost the 
taxpayers of Michigan almost $15 mil- 
lion. 

The administration budget recommen- 
dation contained no funds for titles I, 
If and III of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. This would mean a 
loss of over $1.7 million to Michigan tax- 
payers under title I alone, and it would 
signal the curtailment of the extension 
and improvement of public library serv- 
ices throughout the State. The bill be- 
fore us now contains funds to enable 
some of these programs to continue on a 
limited basis, but I must here state my 
concern over the meager amount recom- 
mended by the committee—an amount 
which is less than the 1973 appropria- 
tion. 

The bill now before us contains only 
$90,000,000 in ESEA title II funds for 
school library resources. This represents 
a $10,000,000 decrease from the preced- 
ing year. But once again, it is a signifi- 
cant improvement over the administra- 
tion’s request of zero funds for these 
programs. 

If the administration budget were ad- 
hered to, Michigan would lose over $4.5 
million in vitally needed funds for library 
resources, textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials to meet the needs of 
both students and teachers, and in con- 
struction funds for new public library 
buildings. 

Further, the Nixon “nonbudget” would 
take away from Michigan over $1 million 
in title V funds and make it virtually im- 
possible for Michigan to continue its 
data processing program and its account- 
ing and procurement program. The bill 
now before us contains funds which will 
enable Michigan to continue most of its 
work in these areas, along with other 
activities of the State board of education 
and the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Mr. Chairman, I could continue at 
length, but the story is just about the 
same for all the other programs—includ- 
ing vocational education programs, for 
which Michigan receives almost $20 mil- 
lion annually, the Adult Education Act 
which provides Michigan with almost $2 
million in Federal funds, and the several 
other programs I have mentioned which 
bring millions of more Federal dollars 
into Michigan’s school systems. 

We are all very much aware of the 
threat of a Presidential veto hanging 
over the bill we are considering here to- 
night—we have heard this threat men- 
tioned several times on the floor all day 
long. We know Mr. Nixon enjoys vetoing 
bills containing funds for education and 
other vital programs, because he has 
demonstrated his skill in this regard al- 
most every year lately—in fact in one 
year he vetoed the education appropria- 
tions twice. 

Mr. Chairman, tonight the Congress 
has the opportunity to exercise its own 
veto—because by adopting the committee 
bill we will be vetoing the Nixon “non- 
budget.” I urge my colleagues to take 
advantage of this opportunity and vote 
for the final passage of H.R. 8877. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman. I rise to 
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express support for the Michael amend- 
ment to this Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill. This amendment would have the ef- 
fect of reducing the overall expenditure 
level in the bill by some $631 million. 
This still represents a $632 million in- 
crease over the administration’s budget 
request. Because Government spending 
is still the principal cause of inflation, I 
cannot support the committee bill. The 
price tag attached to this bill ignores the 
fact that our financial resources are 
not boundless—indeed, the current eco- 
nomic situation makes painfully obvious 
that our financial resources are as 
severely limited as are our human and 
natural resources. 

To cite one example from the commit- 
tee bill, aid to impacted school districts 
was continued at $160 million—10 times 
the figure requested by the President. 
Every President since Dwight Eisen- 
hower has called for major revisions in 
the aid to impacted areas school pro- 
gram, a boondoggle that funnels hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the 
wrong areas. Montgomery County, Md., 
one of the Nation’s wealthiest counties, 
receives twice as much money under this 
program as the Nation’s 100 poorest 
counties. 

The President twice vetoed budget- 
busting HEW appropriation bills last 
year. At $1.26 billion over the budget, the 
committee bill certainly invites another 
veto. 

While the Michel amendment repre- 
sents a $632 increase over the budget, I 
can support this increase. The develop- 
ment of our society is beyond the point 
where it is possible, or desirable, to 
shrink from a major, organized, public 
responsibility for health, education and 
welfare objectives. However, the chal- 
lenge is to find the means to pursue these 
objectives in ways that will preserve the 
capacity of our system to continue to 
perform. 

The amendment provides a $4.4 mil- 
lion increase over budget requests in 
funds for National Institute of Mental 
Health to expand new research into such 
problem areas as the mental health of 
the elderly; a $19.5 million increase for 
maintaining faculty support for mental 
health institutions and assuring continu- 
ance of training curriculum and provides 
a total program level of $144.5 million 
for NIMH staffing grants and which en- 
able NIMH to fund $19.2 million in new 
awards. A $1 million increase over 1973 
is provided for research in alcoholism 
and funds are provided which will enable 
training institutions to maintain faculty 
support at a level comparable to 1973. 

The Michel amendment calls for $110 
million for construction in the areas of 
hospital modernization and outpatient 
care facilities. This reduction from the 
committee recommendation takes cog- 
nizance of the fact that the declining 
trend in national hospital bed occupancy 
rates contributes to the ever-increasing 
cost of medical care. 

In addition, the amendment provides 
& $54 million increase for research grants 
in biomedical research; $4 million in- 
crease for biomedical research training; 
$10 million increase for general research 
support grants which will restore support 
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to aid academic and other research in- 
stitutions in meeting direct costs of 
health research. All health training pro- 
grams and schools of public health will 
continue to be funded at their 1973 op- 
erating level; funds are provided for the 
construction of new nursing classroom 
space and capitation payments to schools 
of veterinary medicine, optometry, phar- 
macy, and podiatry are increased. 

With regard to the education division, 
the amendment would provide $1.7 bil- 
lion for ESEA, title I. 

While this is a decrease of $97 million 
from the committee bill, the committee 
bases title I funds on 1972 levels, when 
the 1960 census was still being used, and 
would continue to pay States on the basis 
of information that is 14 years old. The 
Michel amendment would allow distribu- 
tion of funds based on the 1970 census 
data, but would assure that no State re- 
ceived less than the 1972 or 1973 level 
of funding for that State, whichever is 
higher. 

Support is retained for library pro- 
grams at a higher level than in 1973 and 
a $25 million increase for basic vocational 
education programs is provided which 
will meet increasing costs as well as en- 
able some program expansion. 

The Michel amendment represents in- 
creases which we can live with and still 
wage our war on inflation. The commit- 
tee bill does not. 

In his message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 2, the President said: 

Because our resources are not infinite, we 
face a critical choice in 1973 between holding 
the line on Government spending and adopt- 
ing expensive programs which will surely 
force up taxes and refuel inflation. 


Failure by Congress in the past to say 
no to demands for ever greater Federal 
spending has produced a ballooning 
budget of more than a quarter trillion 
dollars, fueled inflation and weakened 
the dollar. Our national debt is now so 
staggering that interest on it alone costs 
taxpayers nearly $24 billion a year. Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local—now 
eats up more than one-third of the gross 
national product in taxes. We are moving 
toward the 40-percent mark—a point 
where the experts say it will be impos- 
sible to maintain a free-enterprise, in- 
centive-oriented economy. Only the Con- 
gress and the Executive, working 
together, can halt this headlong plunge 
toward greater Government control of 
the economy. 

The HEW budget is spiraling upward 
and more than 85 percent of their budget 
is determined not by what the executive 
branch might request or the Congress 
might appropriate, but simply by the ex- 
panding number of eligible people who 
claim benefits. It is important to note 
that the cost of extending the present 
range of HEW services—equitably to all 
those who are similarly situated in need 
and eligible—is estimated to be approxi- 
mately one-quarter of a trillion dollars. 
That is, the additional cost would be 
roughly equivalent to the entire Federal 
budget. 

Elliot Richardson, before leaving the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, stated: 
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THE BUREAUCRATIC LABYRINTH 

Since 1961, the number of diferent HEW 
programs has tripled, and now exceeds 300. 
Fifty-four of these programs overlap each 
other; 36 overlap programs of other depart- 
ments. This almost random proliferation has 
fostered the development of a ridiculous 
labyrinth of bureaucracies, regulations and 
guidelines. 

The average state now has between 80 and 
100 separate service administrations, and 
the average middle-sized city has between 
400 and 500 human service providers—each 
of which is more typically organized in rela- 
tion to a federal program than in relation 
to a set of human problems. 

+ + = 7 > 

Although studies indicate that more than 
85 per cent of all HEW clients have multiple 
problems, that single services provided in- 
dependently of one another are unlikely to 
result in changes in clients’ dependency 
status, and that chances are less than 1 in 5 
that a client referred from one service to an- 
other will ever get there, the present maze 
encourages fragmentation. 

As an administrative matter, the system 
is, at best, inefficient. As a creative matter, 
it is stifling. As an intellectual matter, it is 
almost incomprehensible. And as a human 
matter, it is downright cruel. 


I subscribe to Mr. Richardson’s views 
and, particularly when coupled with the 
peak inflation we are now experiencing, 
I regard the increase in the committee 
bill as lacking in basic common economic 
sense, Fundamental economic principles 
dictate that spending should be cut in 
times of “demand-ptl?” inflation, It is 
inconceivable to me to consider appro- 
priations such as this in the midst of a 
financial crisis and runaway inflation. 

On June 21, the Labor Department re- 
ported that consumer prices rose at an 
annual rate of 7.2 percent during May. 
From January to March consumer prices 
rose at an annual rate exceeding 9 per- 
cent. Not since 1951, have we had a 3- 
month period to rival the first 3 months 
of this year. The wholesale price index, 
which has seldom increased at more than 
1 or 2 percent, has risen at an annual 
rate, seasonally adjusted, of 20.5 percent 
during May. 

The greatest power this body has is the 
power of the purse. We can use that 
power to approve massive spending in- 
creases which will further threaten our 
economic stability or use it to uphold the 
fiscal integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There is an unfortunate tendency, on 
the part of many, to view pragmatism 
and realism as somehow opposed to high 
promise and humanism. But we have 
reached a point at which high promise 
and humane concern can be responsibly 
expressed only through operational per- 
formance which is pragmatic and real- 
istic. The time to face fiscal reality is 
now. 

I urge the adoption of the Michel 
amendment so as to save this important 
bill from fiscal irresponsibility, Mr. 
Chairman, we need to cut spending now. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, an attempt has been made to 
kill off the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity by referring to the testimony of 
some representatives of the poor and the 
poor themselves who appeared before the 
subcommittee to attack the OEO pro- 
grams. No one should be surprised about 
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the appearance of and the statements 
of these persons. Housing programs have 
been supported and attacked by those 
persons to whom the programs give 
service. Agriculture programs have been 
attacked in similar fashion as have road 
programs, FCC regulations, Securities 
and Exchange Commission regulations, 
and others. 

I am surprised that more representa- 
tives of the poor have not attacked these 
programs. The antipoverty programs 
from their inception were misinter- 
preted. 

Many of the poor of this Nation con- 
ceived of the antipoverty efforts as a 
dole, a huge welfare grant, expecting 
that they would receive dollars to be 
quickly and fruitlessly spent. They did 
not or would not accept the purpose of 
OEO; namely, to deliver a series of serv- 
ices which would enable groups and in- 
dividuals to rise from their impoverished 
status. They did not or would not accept 
the idea that there was a culture of pov- 
erty which had to be attacked, as well 
as meeting individual and group needs 
through the provision of services. 

I can understand why other repre- 
sentatives and groups of the poor would 
attack OEO programs. They had the 
mistaken notion that every proposal de- 
veloped by the poor should have been ap- 
proved for funding by the Community 
Action Agency and Commission. For 
them, it did not matter that the proposal 
they had developed was without sub- 
stance or unworkable, or poorly con- 
ceived, Their feeling was that any and 
all programs developed by the poor 
should be funded regardless of merit. 
Cannot you understand that a group 
whose proposal—or proposals—was not 
funded would have hostility, anger, and 
a vendetta attitude against the antipov- 
erty programs, no matter how much 
they accomplished, and their accom- 
plishments were and are major. 

When I was the director of the Balti- 
more Community Action Agency, I rec- 
ommended the funding of a proposal 
which appeared to be sound, which had 
the potential of having a positive impact 
on the lives of the poor and which had 
a competent staff. 

Seven months after the program had 
been in operation I recommended and 
obtained its termination. Despite good 
staff and despite its sound approach, it 
simply was not having any impact. I in- 
curred the wrath of the sponsoring group. 
I was attacked in the press. Vilified by 
gossip and rumor. But I was right in 
making the decision to terminate the 
program. 

I hope you will understand that groups 
across the Nation whose programs were 
terminated at either the local level or by 
the Regional-National Offices would: want 
to denigrate and castigate the Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs. It is 
sad but true that many of these groups 
were concerned solely and exclusively 
about themselves. They were not con- 
cerned about the masses of poor people. 

So I would ask you my colleagues, not 
to be misled by reports of those attacks 
on antipoverty efforts by some of the poor 
and/or their representatives. Ersatz 
leaders of the poor sprang up as OEO be- 
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gan. Pseudo-poor groups suddenly ma- 
terialized with the advent of OEO. And if 
they did not accomplish their own selfish 
ends they became attackers. 

For every such group or persons, I can 
produce thousands of those who are truly 
poor who will support and fight for OEO. 

A few months ago, 3,000 people who 
were poor rallied in Baltimore in behalf 
of OEO. They were not staff people, social 
workers, nor administrators. They were 
the poor, the desperately poor, who 
wanted their chance to break out of 
poverty. Those people, and their counter- 
parts are the ones Congress should listen 
to. The question is, Will the Congress do 
so? 

Mr. Chairman, the OEO programs, and 
in particular, the Community Action 
Agency components have been consist- 
ently attacked. Charges of corruption, 
misuse of funds, and abuse have been 
hurled about recklessly. If one listened to 
the opponents of OEO one would be 
tempted to believe that every employee 
in OEO is guilty of some sort of wrong- 
doing. 

I will be the first to admit that there 
have been wrongdoings in OEO. But I 
will also be the first to claim that in 
every agency, State or Federal, small or 
large, there will be an insignificantly 
small number of employees who will do 
wrong. However, it is grossly unfair to 
smear and castigate the whole Agency 
or program because the actions of a few. 
OEO was particularly vulnerable because 
by its very nature it had to include per- 
sons who lacked administrative, man- 
agerial experience. Some of the charges 
made against OEO are true, but the mis- 
takes came out of ignorance, not out of 
wicked intent. 

Let me return to the idea that in every 
large body, almost inevitably there will 
be some who will violate rules and prin- 
ciples. A few members of the highest leg- 
islative bodies in the Nation and in the 
States have done wrong, committing of- 
fenses ranging from peccadilloes to fel- 
onies. Should the actions of these few 
result in the wholesale condemnation of 
all legislative bodies? 

Throughout the years of our history in 
various administrations, at the National 
and at the State level, a handful of per- 
sons have violated trust, confidence, and 
have abused power. They have com- 
mitted offenses involving corruption, 
malfeasance and, indeed, bribery. No 
Member in this House would dare say 
that every administration should be 
blanketly condemned because of the 
wrong doing of the few. 

Why then should we have a double 
standard when a program designed for 
and significantly involving the poor 
makes mistakes. 

My argument is that when mistakes 
are made by the Department of Defense, 
we correct the errors, punish the wrong- 
doers, but we never threaten to abolish 
the Department of Defense. 

That same argument applies to the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and all other departments 
and agencies of Government. 

My colleagues, do not destroy OEO. 
We have moved from the 1930's when 
President Roosevelt saw one-third of a 
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nation, ill housed, ill clothed and ill fed, 
to a point where the vast majority of 
Americans enjoy a good life. But remem- 
ber, it took us 40 years to do this. 

OEO has moved since 1965, reducing 
the number of poor in America so that 
now there are about 25 million Ameri- 
cans living in poverty. Do not abandon 
that 25 million. Do not destroy this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1965, I have heard 
the charges that the Community Action 
Agency is an instrument of social change, 
that it advocates changes in the status 
quo, that it seeks to arouse citizens. I 
hope that all of these charges are true. 
An integral part of the culture of poverty 
is the idea or the attitude that the poor 
are essentially powerless people, incap- 
able of affecting decisions that affect 
their lives, and unable to resist powerful 
forces which add to the disruption and 
chaos in their lives. 

In every major city in the country ex- 
amples can be found of decisions being 
made which wreaked havoc with the jobs 
for the poor, housing for the poor, and 
the very lives of the poor. 

Let me give you two illustrations about 
decisionmaking which ruined or dis- 
rupted the lives of the poor. 

The first deals with the roadbuild- 
ing, interstate systems. In every city 
where connector legs have been con- 
structed the lives of poor families have 
been adversely affected. For example, a 
connector leg was constructed through 
north Nashville, destroying the bulk of 
the minority owned businesses which at 
that time were grossing about 40 million 
dollars a year: The residents who were 
not forced to move because of the road 
construction, then found themselves in 
a situation in which. the stores, barber 
shops, and other services were no longer 
easily accessible to them. Incidentally, 
the minority businesses destroyed by the 
roads system have never recovered. 
Some never relocated. Others relocated, 
then failed. But the point is that there 
should have been an agency, a force ad- 
vocating for the poor in this situation. 
This is the kind of role a Community Ac- 
tion Agency should and must play. It is 
my understanding that the Department 
of Transportation now admits to its 
mistakes in north Nashville. But it is too 
late. The damage has been done. 

Let me give you another illustration. 
In my city of Baltimore, 6 years ago, a 
small street known as Peach Alley, in 
the middle of the south Baltimore area 
was condemned for the expressway sys- 
tem. Now, after the residents have been 
forced to live under the threat of con- 
demnation, the city has announced that 
the condemnation line was too broad, and 
that it will commence a renewal program 
in the area. 

Six years ago, approximately 200 fam- 
ilies lived in the area, but most of them, 
because of the threat of condemnation, 
moved from the area, into other already 
crowded neighborhoods, increasing the 
density problem and thereby increasing 
the potential for neighborhood deteriora- 
tion. Now only about 72 families remain 
in an area of ruins. 

Landlords failed to keep up their prop- 
erties because of the condemnation. 
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The ruined area abounds with boarded 
up housing, it is plagued with rats and 
debris, and only one small grocery store 
remains open. The city made that 
mistake 6 years ago. There should have 
been an agency for the poor advocating 
for the well-being of 300 families. An 
agency figuting against the city’s deci- 
sion to condemn. Now, the Community 
Action Agency must move into the 
area, to attempt to sell to distrust- 
ful, wary residents a relocation plan. 
The residents have heard about the cities 
latest plans, but they have heard prom- 
ises before and they want to know 
whether renewal is any different from 
condemnation. 

Let me speak about the need for an 
advocacy agency for the poor from 
another perspective. 

In every major city in this country 
urban renewal projects have been com- 
pleted. Some of these have adversely 
affected the lives of a whole generation 
of people. I refer specifically to an almost 
fatal decision made decades ago to pro- 
vide low cost housing to the poor in the 
form of public high rise units. These high 
rises have been destructive of family life, 
they have bred all kinds of social pathol- 
ogies, and in general have not operated 
in the best interests of the residents. 
Years ago, many of us pleaded with hous- 
ing authorities not to construct high rises 
for poor families, but our pleas went un- 
heeded. In more recent years, Com- 
munity Action Agencies protested against 
the construction of high rise units for 
poor families. These agencies were suc- 
cessful. Housing authorities now recog- 
nize that it was a serious mistake to 
attempt to provide high rise, multi-units 
for the poor families. More and more 
housing authorities now take the posi- 
tion that high rises will be constructed 
for the elderly only. Advocate agencies 
for the poor helped to bring about these 
decisions. Was that a terribly wrong 
thing to do? 

Colleagues, the citizens of this Nation 
who are still socially and economically 
disadvantaged, need and deserve an 
advocacy agency. Instead of criticizing 
CAA’s for attempting to bring about 
viable, positive social change, we should 
be praising CAA’s for carrying out the 
mandate given them. To the extent to 
which they do carry out that mandate, 
we shall see a lessening of tension, a 
reduction of inter-class hostilities and, 
most importantly, we shall secure for the 
poor of this Nation the hope that they 
will not live out the rest of their lives 
in grinding, searing, spirit breaking 
poverty. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
this body to approve funding overall eco- 
nomic opportunity activities at last year’s 
$790 million level, and community action 
an ata at the authorized $328.9 million 
evel. 

When Congress passed the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, it was making a 
commitment to the poor of America. 
Now, 9 years later, there are still 25.6 
million poor citizens in our country, in 
the world’s richest Nation. At the same 
time, the present administration seeks 
to break that solemn pledge made by 
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President John F. Kennedy and by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. 

There have been reports that a Federal 
interagency committee is quietly study- 
ing the possibility of ending the Govern- 
ment’s use of the word “poverty.” I as- 
sume that means that “poverty” may 
soon disappear in this country, at least 
from the official vocabulary of the bu- 
reaucrats. Now, in this Chamber, Con- 
gress may save the bureaucrats a great 
deal of trouble by legislatively pretend- 
ing that there are no longer -poor people 
in the United States. That, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be the tragic result of under- 
appropriating funds for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The truth is that 
failure to fulfill the pledge of 1964 and to 
fully fund the antipoverty program will 
only increase the odds that the number 
of needy people will skyrocket. 

The failure of Congress to adequately 
fund the programs authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act as amended 
will signify another unfortunate victory 
of Executive power over congressional 
control. As you know, in April U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge Williams Jones ruled 
that the administration could not law- 
fully dismantle OEO. One reason he did 
so was because the President failed to 
submit a formal Executive reorganization 
plan to Congress. Now, 2 months later, 
such a formal plan still has not come 
down from the White House. 

Then, on June 11, Judge Jones ruled 
that Howard Phillips was serving illegally 
as Acting Director of OEO. This decision 
was affirmed by the court of appeals last 
week. Again, by his failure to submit Mr. 
Phillips’ name to the Senate for confir- 
mation, the President sought to disobey 
the law of the land and to use the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act as a weapon in 
his war for uncontrolled Executive 
power. 

If we do not fund crucial OEO pro- 
grams, if we do not guarantee adequate 
Federal assistance to community action 
programs and community development 
programs, it will mean that the President 
has accomplished his avowed aim, but 
the blame and the shame will belong to 
Congress. The White House hopes that 
the House of Representatives will do 
legally what the administration tried to 
do illegally. 

Not only is the administration’s lack of 
respect for the law of the land an issue, 
but Congress must also deal with the 
White House attitude that the poor are 
only second-class citizens. 

It appears to me that the White House 
position is that what is good enough for 
Lockheed is too good for the poor. 

Congress must also consider the im- 
pact in human terms of a cutback in OEO 
funding. Because of OEO, Central Har- 
lem is now receiving $5.3 million. East 
Harlem receives $2.4 million. The upper 
west side of Manhattan receives $888,000. 
Any reduction in funds will jeopardize 
urgent job training, anticrime, drug 
abuse, alcoholism, housing counseling, 
and economic development projects. 

The impact of anything less than full 
funding would reverberate across the en- 
tire country. There are now 907 commu- 
nity action agencies, employing 184,500 
people, half of whom were earning below 
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the poverty level when they were hired. 
Wild stories about antipoverty employees 
getting rich can be viewed more properly 
when we consider the statistics and aban- 
don the rhetoric. They make an average 
annual wage of $5,200, hardly enough to 
make them wealthy. In fact, that aver- 
age annual wage is about the same as the 
amount of money a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives receives each 
year for stationery and stamps. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a sig- 
nificant decrease in the number of poor 
people since the inception of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act in 1964, It was 
the dream of John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson when they occupied the White 
House. To the poor, it was a symbol of 
both hope and commitment. Congress 
will betray the dream and the hope if it 
cripples the antipoverty program. 

Columnist William Rasberry once 
wrote: 

Who are the poor, anyway? Are they a dif- 
ferent species of homo sapiens? Or are they 
like most of us but without enough money 
to live in decency? 


Today, as I urge your support for these 
funds, I ask you these same questions. 
Are the poor any different from you? 
Would you deny them the opportunity 
to participate in the mainstream of 
America’s social and economic life? 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, our Presi- 
dent is on the move again. With axe in 
hand, he is trimming the trees—espe- 
cially those which are growing in the 
vineyards of American hardship and 
need. Former President Johnson did not 
live to see the coming of his long-fought 
for Vietnam peace agreement, but neither 
did he live to see the timber fall on his 
long-fought for domestic programs. 

Make a list of the most demanding 
problems in America today, and you have 
almost duplicated the list of the areas of 
Federal funding that will be completely 
cut off or drastically curtailed. That 
would include the crisis of the cities, the 
fates of the unemployed, the future of 
the poor, the elderly, and the filth of 
American waters. This administration 
has put Federal subsidies to public hous- 
ing—without which they cannot oper- 
ate—in the freezer. Our President has 
decided to terminate the model cities 
program—bringing a halt to any attempt 
to rehabilitate the inner cities, the slums, 
or the people. He is attempting to put the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in the 
past; he has jeopardized the college ed- 
ucation of many disadvantaged youth. 
His economic policies have had grave, ad- 
verse effects on middle- and low-income 
citizens. 

In his famous “welfare mess” speech— 
he declared to change a system which 
helps nobody. During his last term of 
office, nobody could agree on the Nixon 
method to help the poor—even though 
everybody agreed there had to be a better 
system. Now, it seems Mr. Nixon is con- 
tent to live with any sort of system for 
the poor, so long as it does not cost 
money. 

Our President rationalizes his Execu- 
tive action by claiming that the pro- 
grams are not solving the problems, so 
the money should not be spent. Not only 
has he stretched the limits of his con- 
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stitutional authority, he also makes us 
wonder how he rationalizes the “gold 
bricks” we have been throwing into 
Cambodia where it obviously has not 
been solving problems. But dumping 
money into Cambodia is considered “good 
will” and “honorable,” while spending 
money for programs which even attempt 
to solve critical problems in our own 
country is considered “budget busting.” 

Mr. Nixon has not proposed any alter- 
natives to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which he is attempting to ter- 
minate—he just says that local and State 
governments can and/or will address 
themselves to those needs. Had local, 
State, or municipal government been 
able to solve these national problems, 
the Federal Government would not have 
legislated in these areas to begin with. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, there should be a 
“battle of the budget,” a hard-fought 
war over priorities, overspending, and 
over the President’s efforts to supercede 
all rights and responsibilities of this 
Congress. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. This bill will help to reverse a dan- 
gerous trend in this Nation. We are los- 
ing our capacity for compassion. No 
longer is it fashionable to champion the 
cause of the underdog. No longer is there 
a will to address the problems of the 
needy or the disadvantaged. No longer 
does there seem to be a national con- 
science to guide our behavior. The bill be- 
fore us today, Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, is a barometer of the amount of 
compassion or degree of conscience still 
existing among the leadership of this 
country. 

I appeal to both the conscience and the 
compassion of this body to support con- 
tinued funding for OEO. At least, in a 
small measure, OEO attempts to address 
the problems of the poor. To those who 
have not traveled the breadth and width 
of this country recently, let me tell you 
what we on the Poverty Subcommittee of 
this House havé seen. Under the long 
hair of our youth, we have seen long faces 
of disgust. In the wrinkles of the faces 
of the old, we have seen despair. In the 
mining towns of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania, we have seen the bulging bellies 
of starving white children. In the ghettos 
of Harlem, Hough, and Watts, we have 
seen barefooted black children playing 
in front of rat-infested, dilapidated 
houses. In Texas and California we have 
seen brown people living in the depths 
of poverty and degradation. 

Mr. Chairman, common decency dic- 
tates that we address the problems of 
poverty. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion is one giant step toward that end. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
congratulate the House for the wise ac- 
tion it took in continuing support for li- 
brary programs. As you know, the 1974 
budget requests taat all Federal sup- 
port for libraries be abruptly ended in 
fiscal eyar 1974. But the House in its 
wisdom has rejected this request. The 
committee report (H. Rept. 93-305) 
clearly states the necessity for continu- 
ing these programs: 

Public libraries are viewed as a valuable 
resource to local communities. Continued 
Federal aid is considered essential not only 
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to make library services available to areas 
which now have little or none but also to 
update existing libraries in urban and rural 
areas. School library resources under Title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Act will 
provide needed library instructional mate- 
rials to the public and private schools sery- 
ing over 48 million students. College library 
resources and undergraduate equipment pro- 
grams assist colleges and universities with 
relatively small grants to encourage these 
institutions to use more of their own re- 
sources to up, ‘ade and improve resource and 
learning materials. 


H.R. 8877 includes $176,209,000 for the 
library programs. It provides $58,709,000 
for the Library Services and Construction 
Act—LSCA—and $90 million for the 
school library program authorized by 
title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act—ESEA Il—exactly the 
amount appropriated for these programs 
in fiscal year 1972. For the college li- 
brary resources program, and for train- 
ing and research in librarianship, both 
authorized by title II of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act—HEA Ii—the committee rec- 
ommends $15 million. 

And for the undergraduate instruc- 
tional equipment grants program, au- 
thorized by title VI of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act—HE/ VI—$12,500,000 is rec- 
ommended. Given the financial con- 
straint under which we must operate this 
year, I support the committee recom- 
mendations for the library programs. 
Compared with the budget recommenda- 
tion of “zero funding” for libraries, the 
recommended $176,209,000 looks good. 
We must remember, however, that this 
amount represents in fact a decrease of 
$38,479,000 from the comparable appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1973. And it is 
$750,000 below the comparable fiscal 
year 1972 appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Education 
Amendments of 1972—Public Law 92- 
318—enacted a year ago, we amended the 
law to make it clear that colleges and 
universities are entitled to a basic library 
grant of up to $5,000 providing they meet 
certain maintenance of effort and match- 
ing requirements. This means that some 
2,600 colleges and universities through- 
out the entire Nation will be eligible next 
year for the $5,000 basic grant for library 
resources. To provide each one with such 
a grant would require a fiscal year 1974 
avpropriation of at least $13,000,000 for 
HEA II Part A. For fiscal year 1973, we 
appropriated $12,500,000 for the II-A li- 
brary grants, in the supplemental bill 
signed into law last October—Public Law 
92-607. 

In my own State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, 61 postsecondary educational in- 
stitutions have received a total of 
$296,850 in basic library grants from that 
appropriation, no single grant being more 
than the maximum $5,000 entitlement. 
In my own district, $5,000 was awarded 
to: Eastern Michigan University—Put- 
nam Ypsilanti; Monroe County Com- 
munity College—Monroe; University of 
Michigan—Ann Arbor; Siena Heights 
College—Adrian; and Madonna College— 
Livonia. 

For fiscal year 1974, however, the com- 
mittee recommends only $10,500,000 for 
the library grants program, a $2,000,000 
cutback from the fiscal year 1973 level. 
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The result of such low funding will mean 
that all our colleges will not be able to 
receive even the small sum of $5,000 to 
which they are entitled by law. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask to have inserted at the 
close of my remarks a table showing 
for each State the estimated number of 
institutions eligible for the basic library 
grant, and the estimated total of all such 
entitlements within each State. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The basic $5,000 grant is not a large 
sum of money, and in fact, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
justifies its recommended elimination of 
the basic grant program for this very 
reason. “Meaningful levels of assistance” 
cannot be provided, they say. I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that by such reasoning 
HEW has missed the whole point of the 
basic library grants. 

First of all, the college must match 
the $5,000. This means that the library 
receives $10,000 for the purchase of li- 
brary resources, one-half from the in- 
stitution and the other half from the 
Federal Government. What could a col- 
lege library buy with $10,000? The aver- 
age cost of a hardcover book is about $13. 
This means a library could purchase on 
the average some 769 books for its stu- 
dents and faculty. The average cost of 
the more scholarly paperback books is 
approximately $4.25. A library could pur- 
chase about 2,352 of these books for 
$10,000. Or, it could purchase hard-to- 
get and often expensive retrospective is- 
sues of periodicals to fill gaps in its col- 
lection. 

It could subscribe to a number of 
scholarly journals or reviews, so neces- 
sary to study and scholarship today. It is 
true that $5,000 is a small sum of money. 
But it makes an important difference to 
our college and university libraries. In 
addition, it encourages the institutions 
not to cut back their library expendi- 
tures, because the basic grant program 
requires maintenance of effort as well 
as matching. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, just as the 
great Library of Congress serves the li- 
brary and information needs of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, so the college or uni- 
versity library serves the needs of the 
entire student body and faculty at all 
levels of study and in all disciplines. 

Title II-A of the Higher Education 
Act also authorizes special purpose 
grants which encourage university li- 
braries to develop cooperative arrange- 
ments with other libraries. It encourages 
the development of library. consortia, with 
the libraries of many institutions coop- 
erating to serve the students and faculty 
of all the institutions involved. The 
trend toward library consortia develop- 
ment is an important one that must be 
continued and expanded. To the extent 
that libraries cooperate with each other, 
they can eliminate costly duplication, 
and among them they can acquire and 
make available a wider selection of ma- 
terials than any one could on its own. 

Special purpose grants can only be 
awarded, according to the Education 
Amendments of 1972, after all the basic 
library grants are satisfied. Therefore, 
an appropriation of only $13,000,000 for 
title II-A would enable only the award- 
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ing of basic grants to all eligible insti- 
tutions. Only funds over and above this 
amount could be used for special purpose 
grants. 

I would urge, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the future the HEA II-A college 
library appropriation be increased, so 
that the basic grant entitlements can be 
fulfilled, and so that there will be funds 
in addition to support the much-needed 
cooperative library projects which the 
special purpose grants encourage. The 
law also authorizes supplemental grants 
for postsecondary institutions with spe- 
cial needs. These, too, can only. be funded 
after the basic grants are awarded, ac- 
cording to the Education Amendments of 
1972. 

I would also like to speak in support of 
the HEA title II-B training program, Mr. 
Chairman, for which the committee rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $3,000,000 
for fiscal year 1974. In this age of com- 
puters and continual new developments 
in telecommunications that are revolu- 
tionizing the techniques for the storage, 
retrieval, and dissemination of informa- 
tion, professionals in the field of library 
and information science must be trained 
and retrained to handle the new tech- 
nology. 

It should be noted, too, that accredited 
library schools operate in a different 
setting from most other graduate schools 
in that they have no undergraduate 
training programs, requiring generally 
only a bachelor’s degree for entrance. 
They try to attract the most capable stu- 
dents they can upon graduation from 
the various disciplines in the natural and 
social sciences and the humanities, but 
these very.same able students are also 
being urged to go on to graduate work in 
their own fields, and they often receive 
fellowships or teaching assistantships 
from departments in other disciplines, an 
option that the library school does not 
possess. Therefore, without fellowships, 
a library school is at a serious disadvan- 
tage in attracting quality students. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, which worked hard 
over a period of many, many months on 
the Education Amendments of 1972, I 
commend the HEA II library programs to 
you. I am proud of our favorable action 
on the committee recommendations for 
all the library appropriations for fiscal 
year 1974. 


EXHIBIT 1.—HIGHER EDUCATION ACT—TITLE II-A 
ESTIMATED BASIC GRANT ENTITLEMENTS FOR COLLEGE 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Maximum 
entitle- 
ment? 


Number of 
institu- 
tions 4 


Enroll- 
ment! 


$255, 000 
15, 000 


118, 435 

11, 698 

123, 722 

Arkansas_ z 53, 853 
California. ez 1, 


Illinois. 
Indiana 
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Number of 


Be: 
3 


New Hampshire_ 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico.. 


Ssrethatsshe8s 3585: 


Py 
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Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 


Ss8n 


nw 
92 
SOM. 


mn 
aBsee 
32333 


om 


Virginia 

Washington. _ 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 


2,664 13, 320, 000 


1 Based on 1972 USOE higher education statistics. 

2 Educational Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) man- 
date a matching basic grant of up to $5,000 for every eligible 
institution. Actual entitlements may be higher than shown 
because multicampus institutions are eligible for multiple basic 
grants. 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to explain the neces- 
sity for my not being present for debate 
and various votes on continuing appro- 


- priations and the Labor-HEW appro- 


priations bill. It was necessary for me to 
accompany Mrs: Carey to the National 
Cancer Institute at NIH in Bethesda, 
Md., where she is undergoing successful 
chemotherapy for cancer. Upon return to 
the House floor, I was required almost 
immediately to depart for New York City, 
to vote in the Democratic run-off in 
which we selected our party’s candidate 
for mayor of New York City. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “aye” on the 
amendments attaching to continuing 
apropriations for fiscal year 1974, a fund- 
ing prohibition for bombing in Cambodia 
and Laos, and an amendment removing 
from the Mahon substitute the 60-days 
grace period for bombing. My position 
on these votes is indicated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I also would have 
voted for final passage of the joint re- 
solution. 

Had I been present during votes, later 
in the day, on the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations bill, I would have voted “nay” 
on all amendments to cut the funding 
contained in this vital bill, and would 
have voted “aye” on final passage of the 
bill. I am including in the Extension of 
Remarks my statement in support of the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has an op- 
portunity and a duty to make clear to the 
President and his administration that 
the American people are determined to 
continue their support for Government 
programs that have helping people as 
their goal. 

This appropriations bill is a continua- 
tion of a national tradition of which we 
can be proud. It is a tradition which de- 
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clares unequivocally America’s belief that 
every man should have equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment, health care, edu- 
cation, and protection of other basic con- 
stitutional and human rights. 

What this appropriation represents, 
Mr. Chairman, is reaffirmation of a more 
detailed bill of human rights, which we 
feel spells out what is really meant by 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Those words, and the specific 
rights they stand for, have been and re- 
main in serious jeopardy. Recent revela- 
tions of wholesale constitutional subver- 
sion within the administration empha- 
size again how vigilant a nation must be 
to maintain individual freedoms. 

However, I think an equal threat per- 
sists both to the constitutional rights and 
mandate of the Congress and to the 
rights and needs of those whom the Con- 
gress is directed to protect and assist. 

I refer specifically to the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare authorizations and 
appropriations that the President either 
has vetoed or for which he has im- 
pounded funds. Vetoes have the effect of 
depriving the uneducated, the sick, the 
poor, the disabled, and those least able to 
speak for themselves, of their basic rights 
and their basic needs, Impoundment 
causes the same necrology of hopes, but 
adds a flouting of the Constitution to this 
gravamen of insult and injury. We in 
Congress have either had badly needed 
legislation thrown back in our face or 
the President signs it into law and then 
proceeds to ignore the spending direc- 
tives it contains. 

Justice Frankfurter once complained 
about the law and the Court’s decisions 
concerning the law: 

Does anybody know where we can go to 


- find light on what the practical consequences 


of these decisions have been? 


Well, the distinguished jurist would 
have been even more astonished to see 
the direct orders of the Congress meet- 
ing with outright miscompliance and 
noncompliance by those sworn to uphold 
the Constitution and the laws established 
under that Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud the Appro- 
priations Committee members who have 
worked so hard to design this masterful 
bill. It represents an independent con- 
gressional evaluation of these vital hu- 
man needs. It also represents a clear 
statement, as I said earlier in my re- 
marks, that the Congress and the Nation 
are charting our own course in these mat- 
ters—they clearly are too vital and press- 
ing to be left to the tender mercies of 
the OMB or the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. 

This bill appropriates a total of $32.8 
billion, or $1.26 billion more than the ad- 
ministration sought. Funds are contained 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
hospital construction, school libraries, 
community health centers construction, 
and regional medical programs—for all 
of which the administration requested 
no funds. 

I support these additional funds and 
urge my colleagues to do so overwhelm- 
ingly and provide an additional signal of 
the support these programs enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is extensive in 
the programs it funds and there is no 
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need for me to comment on all of them. 
However, I should like to address some 
brief remarks to those programs I have 
worked to preserve and expand. 

I, first of all, wish to make clear my 
strong support for the continuation of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Surely, 
action by the committee and the House 
is appropriate in the wake of recent court 
decisions, declaring illegal and unconsti- 
tutional, efforts to dismantle the struc- 
ture and programs of OEO—efforts led, 
incidentally, by an acting director whose 
tenure was also illegal. 

Various programs in which the com- 
munity is actively involved have begun 
to demonstrate the wisdom of this “com- 
munity action” approach. Putting people 
to work in bettering their own neighbor- 
hood or community makes good sense. 
It would seem the best way to introduce 
individuals and families, who have been 
trapped in the welfare circle, to gainful 
and dignified employment—employment 
directed into areas that foster a better 
understanding of the personal and so- 
cial problems that give rise to a family 
tradition of welfare—a tradition that is 
passed on through no fault of those in- 
volved. 

Community action programs both di- 
rectly and indirectly bring increasing 
numbers of the disadvantaged into the 
economic and social mainstream of 
American life. We must continue these 
and other OEO programs and work to 
make them ever more effective—effective 
to the point where they work themselves 
out of a job. That is the way to dismantle 
these programs; not destroying them be- 
fore they have achieved their goals. 
These programs should continue until 
the 24 million Americans now in poverty 
have raised themselves and their chil- 
dren out of poverty. Poverty in a Nation 
as wealthy, powerful and ingenious as 
America is a disgrace. We, as a people, 
have a right to insist on its disappearance 
from the lend. 

Mr. Chairman, another program that 
I have worked to preserve is authorized 
under title V of the Social Security Act. 
Projects funded under title V include 
maternal and health care centers. These 
centers are located to provide a team 
health care approach for the urban and 
rural disadvantaged mother and her 
children. 

Earlier legislation directed that all 
project funding be merged with regular 
title V block formula grants to the 
States. This method of funding results in 
either the acute curtailment or the effec- 
tive demise of practically all maternal 
and child health care projects in the 
Nation. I have received statements from 
directors of these projects from around 
the country, and have been warned that 
this is indeed the case, even in States 
that are slated to receive slightly in- 
creased funds under the formula grant 
funding mechanism. Until such time as 
the States have made administrative and 
funding commitments to adequate sup- 
port of these centers, the present project 
funding must be continued. After such 
assurances, it will then be possible to 
focus on making more equitable the 
formula for distribution of block grants 
to the States. 
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The Senate Finance Committee has 
reported a debt limit extension bill which 
includes as an amendment the continua- 
tion of project funding. It would appear 
that the Senate will approve this amend- 
ment and that it will go to conference 
with the House. I am hopeful that when 
this amendment is brought back in dis- 
agreement, as nongermane, the House 
will give its approval to this vitally 
needed continuation of project funding. 

The important services which these 
maternal and child health care centers 
provide is magnificently obvious. 
Throughout the Nation, infant mortality 
has decreased almost 26 percent during 
the period 1960-71, with most of the de- 
crease in the last 5 years. And the largest 
reductions in infant mortality took place 
in the low-income areas of the larger 
cities where the majority of the 56 ma- 
ternity and infant care projects now in 
operation are located. The health care 
provided also promotes better family 
health through parent education in 
nutrition and hygiene. The number of 
children declared “healthy on examina- 
tion” has risen as a result of preven- 
tive medical and dental care programs. 
The nationwide value of these programs 
is beyond dispute. Continuation of proj- 
ect funding is clearly of vital and im- 
mediate concern to every Member of 
Congress. 

Community mental health centers are 
another important aspect of health care 
neglected by the President’s budget. 
These centers have played a major role 
in developing community alternatives for 
the care of the mentally ill. Until the 
establishment of these centers, the men- 
tally ill had little alternative to being 
packed off to a custodial warehouse 
where they waited for years without 
either adequate treatment or hope of re- 
turn to their homes and families. Com- 
mittee inclusion of funding for center 
construction and for staffing demonstrate 
our commitment to establishment of the 
original targeted 1,500 centers through- 
out the Nation. We have only 500 now, 
and providing no funds for the centers, 
as the administration proposed, would 
have seen these standing empty and un- 
used. 

A survey of those communities served 
by the centers has demonstrated their 
immediate and effective impact on the 
areas they serve. State mental hospitals 
served by well-established and function- 
ing mental health centers have an ad- 
mission rate half that of the national 
average. There could not be any more 
starkly revealing evidence of the worth 
of these centers. They deserve to be, and 
I am confident, will be funded. 

Funding is included in the bill for 
child day care centers. I would not speak 
specifically to the funding for these cen- 
ters but must comment on the impact of 
certain proposed regulations governing 
eligibility for services provided at the 
centers. Regulations issued on May 1, 
1973 would drastically limit the number 
of children eligible for the centers. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
approved an amendment to the pending 
debt limit extension legislation, post- 
poning the effective date of these regula- 
tions and giving the Congress time in 
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which to legislate on this complicated 
matter of social services. I urge my col- 
leagues support of this amendment 
should it be brought back to the House 
for floor consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several other 
aspects of the pending appropriations 
upon which I should like to comment. I 
am deeply gratified that the committee 
provides funding to educate deaf stu- 
dents in America. I am humbly proud to 
have been the author of legislation re- 
sulting in Public Law 89-694, which 
created the model secondary school for 
the deaf. This experimental school was 
established as a direct response to a na- 
tional need. It is designed to serve as à 
laboratory for educational experiments, 
provide for the dissemination of working 
models to professionals educating the 
deaf, and also to help educate the high- 
school level deaf student. 

The model secondary school for the 
deaf is located on the campus of Galludet 
College, which was established in 1857 by 
act of Congress. Galludet remains the 
only liberal arts college in the world, ex- 
clusively for the deaf. I appreciate deeply 
the continued funding for both these in- 
stitutions—funding which permits us to 
continue rewarding educational experi- 
ences for the deaf, and derive new 
methods and techniques for teaching the 
deaf and other handicapped. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched only on 
several aspects of this vast and im- 
mensely important bill. As I stated 
earlier, not only is it a declaration for 
the rights of those who are least able to 
assert and protect their rights, but it is 
a reaffirmation of our determination to 
legislate for the general welfare in an ef- 
fective and timely fashion. 

Surely, reporting and approving over- 
whelmingly this bill, will demonstrate 
that the Congress, and indeed, all Ameri- 
cans, have not caved in on the confron- 
tation between freedom and repression. 

Neither the government of fear, nor 
the politics of fear must prevail. Repres- 
sion takes many forms and paths and 
only by affirming the rightness of 
America and the goodness of Americans, 
can we continue to move ahead towards a 
truly just society—a society where per- 
sonal freedom and personal security con- 
tinue to increase; but never at the ex- 
pense of each other. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of 
the reasons I urge House passage of H.R. 
8877, without amendment to decrease 
any funding contained therein. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
recently discussed funding for the Na- 
tional Cooley’s Anemia Control Act with 
Chairman Ftoop of the Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. Specifically, 
both Chairman FLoop and I were con- 
cerned with the possibility that funds to 
be appropriated for implementation of 
this act, as contained in the President’s 
budget and the bill reported and passed 
by this House, were merely taken from 
other funds already available to the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute and the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases. This would, of course, not 
represent the intent of Congress to pro- 
vide additional funding for research into 
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this disease. So that this legislative rec- 
ord is clear, therefore, I would like to 
take this opportunity to insert a letter 
I wrote Chairman FLoop on June 14, 
Mr. Fioop has reviewed this matter with 
me and concurs that the bill passed by 
this House of Representatives is in- 
tended to provide new funding for re- 
search into Cooley’s anemia, and does 
not merely represent a shifting around 
of funds within the National Institutes 
of Health. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1973. 

Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, House 
Committee on Appropriations, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I know that your Sub- 
committee has been quite busy in assessing 
the many priorities within the Fiscal Year 
1974 Appropriations Bill for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education. and Welfare. 
I'd like to bring one relatively small item 
within this bill to your attention, hoping that 
you will consider the merits of this program 
and the overwhelming vote by which funds 
for it were authorized by the House and Sen- 
ate just last year, 

I am referring to a program to provide re- 
search and education funds to combat the 
genetic blood disorder known as Cooley’s 
Anemia; the authorizing legislation passed to 
combat this disease, P.L. 92-414 (“The Na- 
tional Cooley’s Anemia Control Act”), was an 
addition to Title XI of the Public Health 
Service Act. Since Cooley’s Anemia—which 
affects children of predominantly Italian and 
Greek descent—and Sickle Cell Anemia— 
which affects children of predominantly Afri- 
can descent—are the only two genetic blood 
disorders, leading to anemia, it made sense 
to combine them as two parts of one Title 
in that Act. 

During hearings on this legislation, how- 
ever, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare presented information and testi- 
mony which purported to show that funds 
were already being spent (to the extent of 
$2.1 million per year) on research to cure 
this disease. The truth of the matter, which 
quickly emerged under questioning from the 
Public Health and Environment Subcommit- 
tee members, was that most of the research 
so listed was only indirectly related to the 
problem of Cooley’s Anemia and was actually 
directed toward a wide spectrum of problems 
in hemoglobin synthesis. 

This kind of indirectly related research is, 
of course, necessary for the solution of a wide 
spectrum of problems. The Congress, how- 
ever, in passing P.L. 92-414, indicated that it 
wished to see special attention devoted to the 
concentrated work on Cooley’s Anemia. 

In presentation of materials pursuant to 
P.L. 92-414, however, the Department has 
indicated that it will attempt to thwart and 
frustrate the intent of Congress by “credit- 
ing” that indirectly related research against 
the total authorization allowed for Cooley's 
Anemia appropriations during Fiscal Year 
1973. Department figures show $2.737 million 
for the purposes of research and education, 
equal to the limit of authorization, leaving 
out funds for screening. Just as the Depart- 
ment fought this legislation through the use 
of misleading figures, therefore, it is present- 
ing the same kind of misleading information 
to your Subcommittee. Department figures, in 
fact, show $2.6 million having been spent 
pursuant to P.L. 92-414 during Fiscal Year 
1973—even though the bill was only signed 
by the President on August 29, 1972! 

In order to counter such deceptive tactics, 
I am confident that you and your staff ex- 
amined the figures submitted by the Depart- 
ment for inclusion in the Fiscal Year 1974 
Budget. If you agree with me, I urge you to 
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support, by Committee amendment, if neces- 
sary, the addition of sufficient funds to the 
appropriations for the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases and the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute to refie st the 
mandate Congress gave to this program. 
Without such work, the Department will suc- 
ceed in merely manipulating existing fund- 
ing, taking away from other categories in 
order to show their “compliance” with the 
instructions of P.L. 92-414. 

Thank you again for your attention to this 
item, Mr. Chairman. I know it is of small 
magnitude in the overview of the full bill, 
but it is of great importance to me and the 
tens of thousands of children unfortunate 
enough to be afflicted by Cooley's Anemia. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roserr N. Gramo, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. CRANE, Mr. Chairman, as we con- 
sider the question of Federal grant pro- 
grams for education and the formula of 
dollar per pupil aid based upon total en- 
rollment, it is essential that we under- 
stand a basic and pervasive lack of fair- 
ness which is inherent in this program. 

While teacher organizations through- 
out the country are spending a signifi- 
cant amount. of time, energy, and re- 
sources lobbving for increased Federal 
aid to education, the fact is that, in many 
instances, their efforts are counterpro- 
ductive. In many cases, the States in 
which they live and teach receive les: 
funding for education as a result of Fed- 
eral aid and involvement than they 
would if the Federal Government were 
to cease its programs and State and local 
governments were to assume their tradi- 
tional responsibilities in this area. 

I have spoken out many times before 
about the fact that Federal aid to educa- 
tion brings Federal control and involve- 
ment and that local school boards and 
school districts, by encouraging and sup- 
porting such aid, are in fact abdicating 
their own responsibilities and eliminat- 
ing any chance for effective action. 

In the past year we have seen increas- 
ing evidence that this analysis has been 
correct. Bureaucrats at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, with- 
out any legislative mandate from the 
Congress, have imposed school busing to 
achieve an artificial racial balance and 
have used the threat of withdrawal of 
Federal aid as the means through which 
to achieve their will. Similarly, in higher 
education, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has imposed ra- 
cial, sexual, and ethnic quotas in faculty 
hiring. Once again, the threat of the 
withdrawal of Federal aid has been the 
means used. 

Academic freedom and the independ- 
ence and integrity of American educa- 
tion is being interfered with by gov- 
ernmental intervention in the hiring 
process and the imposition of arbitrary 
quotas. In an important statement issued 
in a report to the American Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universi- 
ties, the president of Hillsdale College, 
Dr. George C. Roche III, declared that— 

The attempt to achieve statistically ade- 
quate representation of women and ethnic 
groups on college faculties has tended to pro- 
duce a rush to discover sufficient numbers 
of well-qualified professors with minority 
credentials. In actual practice, the numbers 
demanded of such minority types exceeded 
the qualified people available. Thus a strange 
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new word has entered the Affirmative Action 
dialogue, Today we talk about the appoint- 
ment of persons who are not qualified, but 
who are “qualifiable.” In point of fact, the 
guidelines state: “Neither minority nor fe- 
male employes should be required to possess 
higher qualifications than those of the low- 
est qualified incumbent.” 


Beyond this very real threat to aca- 
demic freedom is the fact that the State 
of Illinois, among many others, is being 
shortchanged by the program we are con- 
sidering at this time. 

The tax burden of the State of Illinois 
represents 6.69 percent of the total Fed- 
eral tax revenues. Under this program, 
however, in almost every category the 
State of Illinois receives far less than the 
6.69 percent it pays in. 

Let me cite a number of examples, In 
the field of social rehabilitation service 
and old-age assistance, Illinois receives 
only 0.99 percent of Federal expenditures. 
Thus, Dlinois pays almost 7 percent and 
receives less than 1 percent. If this is fair 
and equitable taxation, it is difficult to 
understand why. In the area of grants 
for education for the handicapped, Illi- 
nois receives only 5.22 percent of the 
total, in adult education only 4.53 per- 
cent and aid to the blind only 1.50 per- 
cent. 

In a report issued by the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction for 
the State of Illinois, it is declared that— 

Formula grants comprise the largest 
amount of federal assistance, and because 
the formulas presumably weigh population, 
disadvantaged status, and other factors af- 
fecting urban states, one might assume that 
Illinois schoolchildren would benefit greatly. 
The fact is, however, that the Midwest 
Region, which has the largest population 
of the ten regions, ranks last on per capita 
formula grant expenditure per child. 


The report continues to point out 
that— 


Ilinois, when compared with all sister 
states, ranks 43d in per pupil formula grant 
allocation. In fact, only one urban state is 
among the top 30 states. Obviously, formu- 
las, which are supposed to be based on the 
number of schoolchildren, must be based on 
other factors as well. 

Illinois received $73.46 dollars per pu- 
pil in aid based upon total enrollment. 
The State of Alaska, on the other hand, 
received $358.78 per pupil while Missis- 
sippi received $159.04, North Dakota 
$143.47, and South Dakota $139.82. New 
York, the Nation’s second largest State, 
received $ 09.98 and California, the Na- 
tion’s largest State, received $85.34. It 
seems clear that there is something seri- 
ously wrong with this distribution of 
funds, The States which contribute the 
most, and have the most pupils, receive 
the least aid. 

Since Illinois receives far less in aid 
than it contributes in taxes, Illinois 
teachers who lobby for increases in the 
amount of Federal aid to education are, 
in fact, lobbying against their own self- 
interest, and the interest of Illinois stu- 
dents. Our State would have far more 
money to use for quality education if the 
program of Federal aid were to cease, 
and the State were able to use its tax 
revenues at home. Money, once it reaches 
Washington, becomes involved in a bu- 
reaucratic maze. Few States receive any- 
thing like the money their citizens pay 
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in taxes back in aid. It is high time that 
our citizens come to understand this fact, 
and understand as well the dangers to 
the integrity of their schooi systems in- 
herent in the Federal controls which 
accompany such aid. 

The following table, which I wish to 
share with my colleagues, shows in some 


[Federal fund tax burden, 6.69 percent; total tax burden, 6.40 percent] 
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detail the manner in which Minois is 
being shortchanged by these appropria- 
tions measures. 

At the left is a list of 41 activities fol- 
lowed by the total amount of money re- 
ceived by the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia during fiscal 1973. At the 
right are columns showing how much 


ILLINOIS 


Total for 50 
States and 
District of 
Columbia 


Educationally deprived children $1, 501, 105, 787 
Emergency schoo! assistance 186, 910, 800 
Education for the handicapped—State grant 
36, 407, 767 
Occupational, vocational and adult education— 
basic vocational education. programs. 376, 736, 799 
Programs for students with special needs.. 
Consumer and homemaking education... 
Work study. 
Cooperative education. 
State advisory councils. 
Innovation... 
a ie 
Adult educa 
HER Education student assistnace—work- 
220, 500, 000 
rei student loans.. ess 283, 873, 671 
Construction—State administration 
University community services. 
__ Land-grant colleges and universities 
Library resources—public library services 
Interlibrary cooperation 
School library resources 
Health sere and mental health administra- 
tion—drug abuse 14, 810, 689 
Alcoholism = 29, 446, 448 
Health services pl pP 
ment-comprehensive State health plan- 
ning 
Health services delivery—comprehensive 
health services_.........--..-.-.-..-- 


8, 296, 700 
85, 759, 400 


Percent of 


Minois total 


$76, 324, 460 
10, 046 782 
1, 901, 098 
16, 954, 129 
882, 966 

1, 131, 547 
310, 522 
662, 047 
96, 304 
482, 053 
795, 049 

2, 271, 708 


10, 436, 773 
14, 465, 991 
98, 


000 
121, 573 
50, 000 
1, 247, S17 
72, 882 
4, 834, 821 


1, 217, 821 
1, 367, 259 


SB 


child health services. 


nN 
N 


dren's services 


bled 


Child Welfare Services. 


ministration 


incentives. 


>p pnanmpnpna papppnaa n ggn 
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Nutrition program 
Office of Child 
year and summer programs 


330, 100 
3, 845, 200 


» 
o 
< 


Aid to families with dependent children... 

State and local administration 

Medical vendor payments and local ad- 
ministration and training. . 


Work Incentives—awards for WIN social 
service, including child care and ad- 
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Illinois received from these programs, 
followed by Illinois percentage of the 
total. By comparing the percentage 
figures with Illinois contribution to total 
Federal taxes, which ic 6.69 percent, it is 
possible to easily determine how much 
Illinois has, in fact, been shortchanged 
in these programs: 


Total for 50 
States and 
District of 
Columbia 


Percent of 
total 


Minois 


Health services delivery—maternal and 


$48, 345, 100 
50, 896, 200 1, 785, 000 


1, 186,657,000 11,754,000 
63, 547, 000 955, 000 


52, 534, 000 
268, 638, 000 
450,976,000. 22, 374, 000 


- 5,162, 883,000 289, 818, 000 
44,778, 628 1, 921, 025 


$1, 722, 200 


Health services delivery—crippled chil- 


805, 000 

8, 300, 000 
21, 202, 454 
851, 062 
592, 856 


2, 725, 362 
5, 230, 048 


14, 709, 275 


Work In entives—awards for training and 


184, 645, 000 
582, 365, 320 
19, 091, 411 
11, 700, 000 


66, 116, 365 
97, 739, 160 


Basic State grants program under sec. 2, 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Developmental Disabilities Services and 
_ Facilities Construction Act of 1970. 


evelopment—Head Start— tuil- 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
MENTAL HEALTH 

For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, except 
as otherwise provided, the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681, et 
seq.), the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-616), 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 (Public Law 89-793), and the Drug 
Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (Pub- 
lic Law 92-255), $795,475,000, of which $15,- 
000,000 shall remain available until June 30, 
1975, for grants pursuant to part A of the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MICHEL 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the paragraph of the 
bill just read which is a single substitute 
for several paragraphs of the bill dealing 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies, 
and I hereby give notice that if the 
amendment is agreed to, I will make 
motions to strike out the remaining 
paragraphs as follows: The paragraph 
on page 8, lines 13 through 20; the para- 
graph on page 11, lines 9 through 11; 
the paragraph on page 11, lines 12 
through 15; the paragraph on page 11, 


lines 16 through 19; the paragraph on 
page 11, lines 20 through 25; the para- 
graph on page 12, lines 1 through 6; the 
paragraph on page 12, lines 7 through 
11; the paragraph on page 12, lines 12 
through 17; the paragraph on page 12, 
lines 18 through 23; the paragraph on 
page 13, lines 1 through 4; the paragraph 
on page 13, lines 5 through 9; the para- 
graph on page 13, lines 10 through 18; 
the paragraph beginning on line 19, 
page 13, and extending through line 2 on 
page 14; the paragraph on page 14, lines 
4 through 15; the paragraph beginning 
on line 23 on page 17 and extending 
through line 14 on page 18; the para- 
graph on page 20, lines 6 through 20; 
the paragraph beginning on line 21 on 
page 20 and extending through line 16 
on page 21; the paragraph beginning on 
line 17 on page 21 and extending through 
line 2 on page 22; the paragraph on 
page 26, lines 4 through 24; the para- 
graph beginning on line 14 on page 39 
and extending through line 6 on page 40. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MicHet: On 
page 7, strike out lines 16 through 24 and on 
page 8, lines 1 and 2 and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, except 
as otherwise provided, the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C, 2681, et. 
seq.), the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-616), 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 (Public Law 89-793), and the Drug 
Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (Pub- 
lic Law 92-255), $725,311,000, 


To carry out titles VI and IX, sections 
314(a) through 314(c), and except as other- 
wise provided, sections 301, 304, 311, 402(a) 
(7), 403(a)(1) and 433(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act; $301,320,000 of which 
$110,000,000 shall be available until June 30, 
1976 for grants pursuant to section 601 of 
the Public Health Service Act for the con- 
struction or modernization of medical facili- 
ties. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title IV, 
part A, of the Public Health Service Act, 
$515,040,000. 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part B, and 
title XI of the Public Health Service Act, 
$276,415,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part C, of the Public 
Health Service Act, $40,227,000, 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part D, of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to arthritis, rheumatism, meta- 
bolic diseases, and digestive diseases, $145,- 
182,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, title IV, part 
D of the public Health Service Act with re- 
spect to neurology and stroke, $108,505,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, to 
carry out title IV, part D of the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to allergy and infec- 
tious diseases, $107,111,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part E, of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
general medical sciences, including grants of 
therapeutic and chemical substances for 
demonstrations and research, $152,528,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
title IV, part E and title X of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to child 
health and human development, $116,092,- 
000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
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IV, part F, of the Public Health Service Act, 
with respect to eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, $33,949,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, secticns 301 and 311 of the Public 
Health Service Act, with respect to environ- 
mental health sciences, $27,154,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
section 301 of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to the support of clinical re- 
search centers, laboratory animal facilities, 
other research resources and general re- 
search support grants, $110,871,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of these funds shall be used 
pay to recipients of the general research sup- 
port grants programs any amount for indi- 
rect expenses in connection with such grants. 

For the John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences, $4,319,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute for mainte- 
nance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory. 

To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, and 422 
with respect to training grants, title VII, and 
title VIII of the Public Health Service Act, 
$590,984,000, of which $2,000,000 shall be 
available for loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies under part B of title VII and part 
A of title VIII, $50,000,000 shall be for grants 
for construction of facilities (including $10,- 
000,000 for dental teaching facilities) under 
part B of title VIZ, and $10,000,000 shall be 
for grants for construction of facilities under 
part A of title VIII: Provided, That the funds 
appropriated under part B of title VII and 
part A of title VIII shall remain available 
until expended. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I ($1,713,000,000), title 
III (146,393,000), title V, parts A and C 
($38,000,000) , and title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act; titie III-A 
($25,000,000) of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958; and section 222(a)(2) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, $2,- 
003,393,000: Provided, That the aggregate 
amounts made available to each State under 
title I-A for grants to local education agen- 
cies within that State shall not be less than 
such amounts as were made available for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1972: Provided 
further, That the requirements of section 
307(e) of Public Law 89-10, as amended, 
shall be satisfied when the combined fiscal 
effort of the local education agency and the 
State for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort in the 
second preceding fiscal year. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, section 102(b) ($20,000,000), 
parts B and C ($419,682,000), D, F ($25,625,- 
000), Œ ($19,500,000), H ($6,000,000), and I 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 1241-1391), and the 
Adult Education Act of 1966 (20 U.S.C. ch. 
30) ($61,300,000) , $575,641,000 including $16,- 
000,000 for ex:mplary programs under part 
D of said 1963 Act of which 50 per centum 
shall remain available until expended and 
50 per centum shall remain available through 
June 30, 1975, and not to exceed $18,000,000 
for research and training under part C of 
said 1963 Act: Provided, That grants to each 
State under the Adult Education Act shall 
not be less than grants made to such State 
agencies in fiscal year 1972. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, III, IV, section 745 of 
title VIII, parts B and D of title IX, and sec- 
tion 1203 of the Higher Education Act, as 
amended, the Emergency Insured Student 
Loan Act of 1969 as amended, section 207 and 
title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act, as amended, the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, section 22 of 
the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
329), section 421 of the General Education 
Provisions Act, and Public Law 92-506 of 
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October 19, 1972, $1,803,914,000, of which 
amounts reallotted for work-study shall re- 
main available through June 30, 1975, $25,- 
000,000 shall be for veterans cost-of-instruc- 
tion payments to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and $440,500,000 shall be for basic 
opportunity grants (including not to exceed 
$11,500,000 for administrative expenses), of 
which $429,000,000 shall remain available 
through June 30, 1976, and the following 
amounts shali remain available until ex- 
pended: $310,000,000 for subsidies on guar- 
anteed student loans and $31,425,000 for 
annual interest grants for subsidized con- 
struction loans. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I ($38,239,000), II, and 
HI ($2,730,000) of the Library Services and 
Construction Act (20 U.S.C. ch. 16); title IZ 
($90,000,000) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act; and title II (except sec- 
tion 231) and title VI ($6,250,000) of the 
Higher Education Act; $156,969,000 of which 
$5,250,000 to remain available through June 
30, 1975, shall be for grants for public library 
construction under title II of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, sections 301 and 303 of the Public 
Health Service Act, parts B, C, and D of 
the Developmental Disabilities Services and 
Facilities Construction Act, titles III, IV, V, 
VII and VIII of the Older Americans Act of 
1965, the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act, sections 426, 707, 1110, and 1115 of the 
Social Security Act, and the International 
Health Research Act of 1960, $280,932,000; of 
which $21,715,000 shall be for grants under 
part C of the Developmental Disabilities 
Services and Facilities Construction Act, to 
remain available until June 30, 1976, except 
that grants made from these funds after 
June 30, 1974, will be for construction only 
as specified in section 132(a) (3) cf such Act; 
and $4,250,000 shall be for grants under part 
B of the Developmental Disabilities Services 
and Facilities Construction Act, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the appropriation “Mental Health” 
an amount not to exceed the sum of the 
allotment adjustment made by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 202(c) of the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act. 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved Au- 
gust 20, 1964), as amended, #241,300,000 plus 
reimburssments: Provided, That thi- appro- 
priation shall be available for the purchase 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles, and 
for the construction, alteration, and repair 
of buildings and other facilities, as author- 
ized by section 602 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964: Provided further, That 
no part of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph shall be available for any grant 
until the Director has determined that the 
grantce is qualified to administer the funds 
and programs involved in the proposed grent: 
Provided jurther, That all grant agreements 
shall provide that the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to the records of the 
grantee which bear exclusively upon the 
Federal grant. 


Mr. MICHEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
having been read and printed in the 
Recorp, since there are copies of the 
amendment available and since it is three 
pages single-spaced. In the interest of 
saving time, I would like to facilitate this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. YATES. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
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tleman what the amendment does with 
respect to bilingual education? 

Mr. MICHEL. If the gentleman will 
yield, I appreciate the gentleman nar- 
rowing it down to one item, because I 
certainly intend to discuss the amend- 
ment fully, but as far as bilingual edu- 
cation is concerned, the committee added 
$10 million to the budgeted amount, and 
I cut that $10 million in half, to $5 mil- 
lion, which will still provide, I might say 
to my good friend, some 30 additional 
new projects over and above the 64 ini- 
tially scheduled under the President’s 
budget. Therefore, my amendment would 
allow a total of 94 new projects. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
the unfortunate and unfair amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
I withdraw my objection so the amend- 
ment may be debated and defeated, I 
trust. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
eiate the gentleman from Illinois with- 
drawing his objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from TIllinois (Mr. 
MICHEL) his package amendment. When 
would be the proper time to offer that 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that at any time while the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL) is pending, a Member can 
rise and seek recognition to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tllinois (Mr. MICHEL) is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
@ quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Seventy-one Members are present, not 
& quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. : 


The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


[Roll No. 289] 


Green, Oreg. 
Gross 

Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Kemp 

King 
Landrum 
Litton 

Lujan 
Mailliard 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Pepper 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 


(Mr. Hoxrirretp) Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chappell 
Clark 


Poage 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reid 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ryan 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 

an 

Whitten 
Zion 


Conyers 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Esch 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Gray 
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of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 8877, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the Mem- 
bers to record their presence by elec- 
tronic device, whereupon 363 Members 
recorded their presence, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the point of 
no quorum was made, the Chairman had 
recognized the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that I am present, but that I 
neglected to put my card into the 
machine for recording during the last 
quorum call. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, may I first quickly 
explain why I am offering this group or 
package of amendments rather than sub- 
mitting them individually. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some 370 or 
more line items in this bill. I propose to 
touch only 26 of those items with my 
package of amendments. 

It is my opinion that this bill in its 
present form, being $1.2 billion over the 
budget, is surely going to be vetoed. We 
have heard the arguments advanced by 
several Members here this afternoon, 
that we simply cannot go on for another 
year, for 2 years running, under a con- 
tinuing resolution. That would be inde- 
fensible. 

We have to make a serious effort to 
cut significantly here, The problem with 
doing it by line items is that one cannot 
get a sufficient number of Members on 
these very sensitive items to be recorded 
by tellers with clerks when in good con- 
science many Members know there could 
be somewhat of a token cut, or perhaps 
@ bigger cut, or even a significant cut, on 
some of these items. 

In an overall package, it is much more 
defensible, for individual Members of 
Congress, for one big reason, and that 
is we want to see’a bill enacted into law 
and not be operating under a continuing 
resolution. 

The magnitude of the pressures upon 
our chairman, upon the individual sub- 
committee members, and all the Mem- 
bers here, by these pressure groups in the 
field of education and in the field of 
health sometimes is unconscionable. 

My rationale for putting this package 
together is, first, that it be given a broad- 
based consideration for bipartisan sup- 
port and, second, I do not intend to see 
that this appropriation bill be used as a 
vehicle for terminating ongoing pro- 
grams, even though that may be desirable 
in some cases. 

As I said earlier in the debate, the 
Committee on Education and Labor is 
currently considering education bills on 
manpower training and revenue sharing. 
Two weeks or so ago we passed a bill, with 
only one dissenting vote, extending 12 
health programs for another year, to en- 
able the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to have an oppor- 
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tunity to study these programs and see 
which ones could be cut out, or reduced, 
or how we could reshape them. 

First, it may be best to say what my 
amendment does not do. 

It does not affect in any way impact 
aid, as much as I think there are some 
cuts that would be desirable in that area. 
It is an indefensible kind of program in 
many respects, but we are not going to 
debate that here. We do not touch it. 

We do not touch the land-grant col- 
lege item of $10 million, that could be 
wiped out and would not hurt anybody. 
We have had $10 million in that program 
for 20 years. If it were such a great pro- 
gram, by now it would be up to $200 mil- 
lion or $400 million. The president of 
Tilinois University told me: 

It is not the money, it is the principle of 
the thing. We just want you to be beholden 


to land grant colleges from now until dooms- 
day. 


So I do not touch it. 

Higher education? We do not touch it 
in the amendment. 

Veterans cost of construction, $25 mil- 
lion. I do not touch it. It is a lousy thing, 
one of the worst we could have had on the 
books. It does not go to the veterans. It 
goes to the institutions themselves, if 
they increase their veteran enrollment by 
more than 10 percent. 

Anything that has the name of “vet- 
erans” on it is something that everybody 
shies away from, thinking it might be do- 
ing something to harm the veteran. I am 
not going to run that risk, so I leave that 
$25 million in the bill. 

Next is the regional medical program. 
Our good friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) likes to con- 
sider himself the father, mother, or 
grandfather of that particular program. 
We are not touching that item in the bill, 
although the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Fioop, recognizes there are 
varying degrees of regional medical pro- 
grams. Some are good. Some are not so 
good. Perhaps some ought to be elimi- 
nated. 

In the cancer and heart and lung in- 
stitutes, so far as research training is 
concerned, we do not touch that item. 

As I said in the full committee, we do 
not touch the nurses in this particular 
amendment except for reducing the con- 
struction item from $20 million to $10 
million. 

But that is the amount they will have 
in the current fiscal year to spend. We 
do not touch health services delivery, and 
we do not touch preventive health serv- 
ices or any special programs for the aged. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members would 
like to follow me in a more orderly 
fashion, I call their attention to the ap- 
pendix on page 21262 of yesterday’s REC- 
orD, where we have these 26 items enu- 
merated. If I might in the limited time 
at my disposal, I will go down through 
each item very briefly. 

HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

First. General mental health: 

(a) Research: This activity provides 
funds to develop new knowledge and ap- 
proaches to the causes, treatment, and 
prevention of mental illness, excluding 
drug abuse and alcoholism. 
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In 1973, 979 projects were funded 
through two grant mechanisms, Regular 
research grants, with no matching re- 
quirements, went to investigators in 
mental health institutions. The hospital 
improvement program is directed toward 
improving the treatment in State-sup- 
ported institutions. 

The $8.8 million increase provided by 
the committee will double the amount 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
will have available for new research 
projects. This amendment would limit 
the increase to $4.4 million, while still 
providing NIMH adequate funds to ex- 
pand new research into such problem 
areas as the mental health of the 
elderly. 

The $4.4 million could provide some 140 
more new projects than the budget pro- 
posal. 

(b) Training: Regular training grants 
go to organizations to defray training 
costs and provide stipends for indi- 
vidual enrollees. Hospital staff develop- 
ment grants go to State mental hospitals 
to provide staff training. Research fel- 
lowships go to individuals to assist in re- 
search training. 

The amendment would decrease the 
committee increase of $38.1 million for 
this item by one-half to $19.5 million. 
This will bring total funding in 1974 for 
the training of students in the fields of 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, and 
psychiatric nursing to a level of $90.5 
million. An increase of $19.5 million is 
sufficient to maintain faculty support to 
the institutions, assuring continuance of 
a mental health training curriculum in 
the schools. 

There are normally about 1,960 new 
students annually in the training pro- 
grams being phased out. 

Dr. Brown testified before our sub- 
committee this year that NIMH is chang- 
ing the direction of its training and sery- 
ice activities to provide increased tech- 
nical assistance and some development 
funds to help State and local personnel 
build on existing resources for meeting 
service and manpower needs. While re- 
ducing support for psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatric nursing, and social work, 
the budget requested increases for dem- 
onstration projects to train new types of 
mental health personnel, and to explore 
improved training methods; for develop- 
mental activities to help educational in- 
stitutions develop their own program 
capability and resources for manpower 
development; and for continuing educa- 
tion programs to help mental health serv- 
ice agencies and institutions d2velop the 
capacity for retraining and updating the 
education of mental health personnel. 
This is moving in the direction of more 
efficient utilization of manpower re- 
sources, which I think is where we should 
be going. 

Our committee report says that we 
were presented with no evidence that the 
need for professional personnel in the 
field of mental health has diminished. 
This is true. The budget document simply 
pointed out that in post-war America 
when these programs originated, our 
mental health professional manpower 
was woefully inadequate, and it was 
necessary to underwrite extensive de- 
velopmental programs for psychiatry, 
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psychology, psychiatric nursing, and so- 
cial work, but that now, while some 
shortages still exist, professional mental 
health manpower appears to have a suffi- 
cient base with which to compete in the 
marketplace under the normal laws of 
supply and demand. 

I do not think there is any question 
about it. I have all the respect in the 
world for the hard-working, dedicated 
people in these professions, and I think 
there is a definite need for continued 
training programs in these areas—but 
not at Federal expense. We should be 
moving instead toward activities such as 
the National Health Service scholarship 
program in which persons preparing for 
the health professions may be provided 
scholarship assistance in return for a 
commitment to serve with Federal health 
programs for a period of time. This 
makes sense, and the budget requested a 
sizable increase for this program, which 
our committee will consider as soon as it 
is authorized. 

Here again we are faced with the con- 
tinued funding of once necessary pro- 
grams which have simply outlived their 
usefulness, and Members are caught in 
a situation where their vote for a phase- 
out may be construed as a vote against 
psychiatrists or psychologists, or psy- 
chiatric nurses, or social workers. It is a 
classical political dilemma, but I think 
we just have to face up to what needs 
to be done. 

My amendment provides for an orderly 
phaseout by continuing existing com- 
mitments, but funding no new student 
support. At the same time, we provide 
funds for faculty and institutional sup- 


port so that the schools will not be 
forced into financial crisis. It’s logical, 
orderly, and reasonable. 

In fiscal 1973, support for these train- 
ing programs was reduced in the HEW 
operating plan about 30 percent below 
the 1972 lev2l, supporting about one- 


quarter—2,101—fewer students. The 
budget request for fiscal 1974 proposed a 
further 30-percent reduction in funding, 
and of course, the number of students 
would be correspondingly lower. 

(c) Community programs: (1) Con- 
struction of Community Mental Health 
Centers. 

Grants are allocated for construction 
of public and other nonprofit commu- 
nity health centers. In 1973, 36 new 
grants were awarded. Funds go to States 
on a formula basis of population and 
per capita income. The matching basis 
for the State depends on whether the 
catchment area served has been desig- 
nated as a “poverty area.” 

A $15 million increase has been in- 
cluded in the committee bill for CMHC 
construction grants. This amendment 
would remove that $15 million from the 
bill and eliminate new construction. Con- 
struction in this area is of low priority. 
Many communities, particularly con- 
cerned with drug abuse and alcoholism 
problems prefer to use their limited 
funds to meet matching requirements 
for the much-needed services and treat- 
ment activities. 

(2) Staffing of centers: Grants go to 
staff community health centers. Grants 
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are awarded on matching basis with 
the percent of Federal support varying, 
depending on whether the catchment 
area served has been designated as a 
“poverty area.” 

This amendment would reduce by one- 
half the increase provided by the com- 
mittee for staffing grants. This reduc- 
tion would provide a total program level 
of $144.5 million in 1974 and still en- 
able NIMH to fund $19.2 million in new 
awards to approximately 45 projects. 

Staffing grants (p. 151, vol. 3): There 
are presently 57 CMHC staffing grants 
totaling $34,900,000 which have been 
recommended for approval by the Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council 
and are therefore technically acceptable 
for funding. This represents the number 
of applications recommended through 
the December meeting of the council. 
Subsequent to the announced policy to 
phase out support for the CMHC pro- 
gram in January, the NIMH is no longer 
accepting new CMHC staffing grants ap- 
plications. All applications in process 
which had not been reviewed by the Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council were re- 
turned to the applicant. 

No new staffing awards made in fiscal 
1973. 

Third. Alcoholism—(a) Research: 
This activity funds research on treat- 
ment and prevention of alcoholism. 
Projects grants are awarded on a non- 
matching basis for expenses directly re- 
lated to the research project with the 
grantee being required to share in a por- 
tion of the project cost. A major por- 
tior. of the funds awarded in 1973 were 
required to support existing projects. 

The reduction of $1 million from the 
committee bill will still provide a $1 mil- 
lion increase over the requested 1974 
budget for this item and approximately 
a $1 million increase over the 1973 spend- 
ing level. 

(b) Training: This activity funds ef- 
forts to improve the quality of people 
working in areas of alcoholism. Project 
grants are awarded on a nonmatching 
basis with the grantee being required 
to share in a portion of the project costs. 
Fellowships provide stipends to individ- 
uals, based upon experience. 

This amendment would remove the $1 
million increase provided over the budget 
request for 1974 and will enable training 
institutions to maintain faculty support 
at a level comparable to 1973. 

(c) Community programs: 

(1) Projects grants and contracts: 
Grants support community programs 
which demonstrate new or efficient 
methods of service delivery to alcoholics. 
Staffing grants are made on a matching 
basis and support initial staffing costs. 
Grants and contracts are used to con- 
duct demonstration projects, provide co- 
operative programs, and provide educa- 
tion activities. 

(2) Grants to States: Formula grants 
are allotted to States on the basis of 
their relative population, financial need, 
anc the need for more effective pro- 
grams. States may request that a por- 
tion of any allotment shall be used to 
pay some of the cost of the administra- 
tion of the State alcoholism programs. 
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My amendment still leaves in the bill 
the $65,322,000 for project. grants and 
contracts. That is better than a $53 mil- 
lion increase over the operating level 
for 1973. My amendment does, however, 
cut $10 million from grants to the States 
and as a result there is still $30 millicn, 
the current operating level, left in the 
bill for grants to the States. 

Explanation of project giants and 
formula grants: 

Project grants supported by this ac- 
tivity are as follows: 

Staffing grants are made on a match- 
ing basis and support a portion of the 
initial costs for professional and tech- 
nical staff in facilities for the preven- 
tion and treatment of alcoholism. 

Grants and contracts are used to con- 
duct demonstration and evaluation proj- 
ects; provide programs in cooperation 
with schools, courts, penal institutions, 
and other public agencies; and provide 
counseling and education activities on 
an individual or community basis. 

Formula grants—Funds are allotted 
to States on the basis of their relative 
population, financial need, and the need 
for more effective prevention, treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs. At the re- 
quest of any State, a portion of any al- 
lotment shall be available to pay some 
of the cost of the administration of the 
State alcoholism programs. Plans sub- 
mitted by the States must set forth a 
survey of need for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse, including an 
assessment of the health facilities 
needed to provide services. 

HEALTH SERVICES PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
Fifth, Medical facilities construction: 
(a) (3) Outpatient facilities; (4) Re- 

habilitation facilities; (5) Moderniza- 

tion: 

Formula grants, matched by local 
funds, are used for construction. 

Hill-Burton—The committee has rec- 
ommended a funding level in 1974 of 
$197,200,000 for all five categories of 
Hill-Burton construction assistance. This 
amendment would reduce that allowance 
by $87.2 million, to a level of $110 mil- 
lion. These funds would authorize con- 
struction in the areas of hospital mod- 
ernization rehabilitation, and outpa- 
tient—ambulatory—care facilities, testi- 
mony before the committee has revealed 
a declining trend in national hospital 
bed occupancy rates. This vacant bed 
capacity contributes to the ever-increas- 
ing cost of medical care. New hospital 
bed construction will only compound this 
problem. For this reason I am proposing 
we provide for the modernization of ex- 
isting hospital facilities. 

As for outpatient—ambulatory—care 
facilities construction, the GAO in a re- 
port on health facility construction 
pointed out that nearly one-fourth of 
the patient population is treated in fa- 
cilities which are excessive to their 
needs. The encouragement of construc- 
tion in the ambulatory care facility area, 
which may be more appropriate for cer- 
tain patients, provides for a more effi- 
cient use of present inpatient facilities 
with resulting economics to a commu- 
nity. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
RESEARCH GRANTS 


The committee has proposed $700,079,- 
000 for research grants in biomedical re- 
search. The proposed amendment would 
allow $641,480,000 for research grants, 
which is $54,476,000 above the fiscal year 
1973 operating level and $58,598,000 
above the President’s fiscal year 1974 
budget level. This increase is sufficient 
to maintain competing and new research 
grants at their 1973 level. 

The President’s budget proposed a 25 
percent cut in the new research grants 
awarded. It would have resulted in about 
900 new research grants as against nearly 
1,300 awarded in 1973. My amendment 
would cut back below what the commit- 
tee proposed, but it would still provide for 
nearly 1,300 new Competing Research 
Grants in fiscal 1974. s 

RESEARCH TRAINING 


The committee has recommended 
$180,292,000 for biomedical research 
training. The amendment provides $153,- 
980,000 for training, which is $4,138,000 
higher than the fiscal year 1973 operat- 
ing level and $27,986,000 higher than the 
fiscal year 1974 President’s budget. The 
amendment will restore the program to 
the 1973 operating level, allowing the 
subcommittee mark-up for Cancer and 
Heart and Lung. 

GENERAL RESEARCH SUPPORT GRANTS 


The committee has proposed $55,000,- 
000 for general research support grants 
in fiscal year 1974. The amendment rec- 
ommends the amount of $36,000,000, 
which is $10,000,000 above the fiscal year 
1973 operating level and more than dou- 


ble the fiscal year 1974 President’s budget 
level—$17,000,000. This increase will re- 
store support to aid academic and other 
research institutions in meeting direct 
costs of health research. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 


First. Health Professions Support: 

(a) Institution Assistance: (1) Capita- 
tion grants: 

Complex formula grants based on class 
size, total enrollments, and number of 
graduates to provide Federal support to 
the educational programs of the health 
professions schools. 

The committee has recommended an 
increase of $34,777,000 for capitation pay- 
ments to schools of veterinary medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy, and podiatry. The 
President’s budget for 1974 requested no 
funds for capitation awards to these 
schools. This amendment would reduce 
by one-half the increase over the budget 
proposal. The level proposed in this 
amendment, $17.4 million, will provide a 
$4.7 million increase in 1974 over the 1973 
President’s revised budget. 


Number of 
accredited 
schools in 

country 


Number 


Type of school HEW assists 


Veterinary medicine. 
Nursing. 
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(4) Special projects: A program of tar- 
geted activities, utilizing project grants 
or contracts, which include support for 
increasing enrollments, expanding train- 
ing in primary care and family medicine, 
and increasing admission of the disad- 
vantaged and women. 

A $19 million increase over the Presi- 
dent’s budget is recommended by the 
committee for special projects. This 
amendment will reduce this increase by 
one-half to a level in 1974 of $43.5 mil- 
lion, which is still $9.1 million over 1973. 
The increase in 1974 will enable the Bu- 
reau of Health Manpower to make 
awards in such activities as curriculum 
shortening, recruitment of minority and 
lew-income individuals into the health 
field, and the development of primary 
care training efforts. 

(c) Construction assistance: 

(1) Grants: Assistance for construc- 
tion of teaching and research facilities 
for professional health personnel. Forms 
of assistance are matching grants, inter- 
est subsidies and loan guarantees, avail- 
able only to private nonprofit institu- 
tions, allow the Government to provide 
a loan guarantee of up to 90 percent of 
the eligible cost of construction and to 
pay to lending institutions amounts that 
would reduce the interest rate paid by 
the school up to 3 percent. 

This amendment will reduce by one- 
half $50 million, the amount recommend- 
ed by the committee for new construc- 
tion at health professions schools. In 
1973, $100 million was appropriated for 
this purpose and the administration has 
elected not to obligate the funds. Reduc- 
tion of this level to $50 million in 1974 
will enhance the possibility of acceptance 
by the administration while still provid- 
ing adequate funds for the construction 
of new classrooms, library and laboratory 
space in health manpower schools. 

It is expected that priority shall be 
given to schools of veterinary medicine, 
optometry, podiatry and pharmacy which 
are in the process of completing facili- 
ties rebuilding programs initiated 
through Federal-State matching plans to 
meet critical accreditation requirements. 

(d) Dental Health Activities: This ac- 
tivity funds programs to increase dental 
manpower by grants to 20 schools, pro- 
grams to improve the quality of existing 
dental services and delivery systems, and 
programs to reduce the need for dental 
services through the broadest possible ap- 
plication of denta! disease prevention 
and control measures. 

The committee has recommended an 
increase for this activity over the 1974 
budget request of $1,988,000. This amend- 
ment would eliminate the increase. The 
1973 operating level for dental health is 
$12.9 and acceptance of the budget re- 
quest level in 1974 would maintain the 
program at this level, which will still en- 
able improvement of training activities 
presently supported. 

(e) Educational Assistance: This ac- 
tivity funds four programs. One, grants 
to public or private non-profit hospitals 
are provided to develop training pro- 
grams in family medicine. Two, health 
professions teacher training grants go to 
health professions schools to strengthen 
teaching skills. Schools are required to 
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use at least 75 percent of any grant for 
traineeships. Three, educational grants 
and contracts go to support health pro- 
fessions schools in undertaking special 
educational research projects. Four, di- 
rect operations funds go to provide for 
staff salaries and activities associated 
with program management of the health 
professions programs. 

This amendment will eliminate the in- 
crease of $4,320,000 provided by the com- 
mittee over the budget request. The 
budget request of $5 million is sufficient 
to continue the family medicine training 
activities. Additional funds would be 
available for such demonstration and re- 
search projects that are now adequately 
covered by the educational initiative 
awards. The educational initiatives pro- 
gram has requested and the committee 
has allowed an additional $34 million in 
1974 over the 1973 operating level, to 
fund programs which extend health 
training into health care facilities, pro- 
motc the training of physician assistance 
and augment the recruitment of stu- 
dents from rural or medically shortage 
areas into health careers. 

Second. Nursing Support: 

(c) Construction assistance: Grants, 
loan guarantees, and interest subsidies 
programs are authorized to fund con- 
struction of new facilities and rehabilita- 
tion of existing facilities of nursing 
schools. The grants are on ʻa matching 
basis. The Federal Government guaran- 
tees up to 90 percent of the cost of con- 
struction and pays interest subsidy pay- 
ments that reduce the interest rate paid 
by the school up to 3 percent. 

The committee has again recom- 
mended an appropriation of $20 million 
for nursing school construction. A sim- 
ilar amount was appropriated in 1973, 
and the administration chose not to ob- 
ligate the funds and has requested no 
funds in 1974. This amendment will re- 
duce by one-half, $10 million, the 
amount available in 1974, while still pro- 
viding adequate funds for the construc- 
tion of new classroom space. 

Third. Public Health Support: 

(a) Institutional Assistance: Provides 
for formula grant awards for the pur- 
pose of strengthening graduate or spe- 
cialized training in public health. Grants 
are awarded on an entitlement basis giv- 
ing primary consideration to the number 
of Federal sponsored students attending 
each school. The project awards are 
awarded competitively. 

(b) Student Assistance: Traineeship 
grants are awarded competitively to the 
institution providing the training, with 
the grantee having responsibility for 
selection and appointment of individual 
trainees. The $9,000,000 appropriated for 
traineeships in 1973 supported approxi- 
mately 1,570 long-term and 5,400 short- 
term traineeships. 

(c) Direct Operations: Direct opera- 
tions are comprised of staff activities 
through which the programs of institu- 
tional support and student assistance for 
graduate and specialized training are 
administered. Staff activities emphasized 
curriculum development in health sery- 
ices administration. 

The committee has recommended a 
funding level of $22,231,000 in 1974 for 
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the support of activities in public health 
schools. This entire amount is an in- 
crease over the President’s budget, which 
proposed to terminate support. This 
amendment would reduce by $6,660,000 
the committee allowance which will pro- 
vide sufficient funds to maintain these 
programs at the 1973 operating level. 
Contrary to the committee’s belief, the 
Association of Schools of Public Health 
has said none of 18 schools intend to 
close as a result of Federal budget reduc- 
tions. A majority of the graduates are 
employed by State and local govern- 
ments and thus should share greatest in 
their education. 

Fourth. Allied Health Support: 

(a) Institutional Assistance: Special 
improvement grants were awarded to al- 
lied health training centers for improve- 
ment in their functions. These were also 
awarded to junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities on a competitive project basis 
for curriculum improvement and expan- 
sion of enrollment capacity. 

(b) Student Assistance: Traineeship 
grants for advanced training were 
awarded to support students in allied 
health disciplines. The grants were 
awarded competitively to agencies pro- 
viding the training, with the grantee hav- 
ing responsibility for selection of trainees. 

(c) Educational Assistance: Funds un- 
der this activity support recruitment and 
development contracts which tap new re- 
sources for allied health manpower. Con- 
tracts complement the grants program 
of the Division by providing support for 
experimentation and innovation. 

The committee has recommended an 
increase of $38,705,000 for financial as- 
sistance to allied health training pro- 
grams. No funds were requested by the 
administration to continue support of 
these activities. The amendment would 
reduce the allowance by $16 million, 
which would maintain the program at 
the 1973 operating level and continue the 
programs presently funded. 

EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


First. Aid to school district. 

(a) Educationally deprived children: 
Grants are made to States and to local 
school districts for services for children 
from low-income families and for hand- 
icapped, orphaned, and neglected chil- 
dren. Special incentive grants are also 
made to States and districts with urban 
or rural areas with the highest concen- 
tration of children from low-income 
areas. The basic title 1 grant to school 
districts is computed on a county basis 
by multinlying the number of eligible 
children by one-half the State or na- 
tional per ruril expenditure, whichever 
is higher. This entitlement is then pro- 
rated down to the funds available and 
grants are made through the State. 

Title I—The amendment provides 
$1,713.000 for ESEA, title I. an increase 
of $127,.815,000 over the 1973 operating 
level of %1.585.185,000 and a decrease 
of $97 million from the committee bill. 
The amendment would allow distribu- 
tion of funds based on the 1970 census 
data, and would assure that no State 
received less than the 1972 level of 
funding for that State. 

Second. Bilingual education: 
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This is a discretionary grant program 
which funds comprehensive curriculum 
reform in areas of high concentrations 
of non-English speaking children. Ap- 
plications come from local educational 
agencies or jointly with institutions of 
higher education. 

The amendment provides $40 million, 
a $5 million increase over the budget re- 
quest and the 1973 level and a $5 mil- 
lion decrease from the committee bill. 
The budget request of $35 million was 
to support the expansion to another 
grade of 147 ongoing projects and to 
fund approximately 64 new projects. 
The increase of $5 million provided by 
this amendment would allow for an- 
other 30 new projects or a total of 94 
new bilingual education projects in 
1974. 

ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


ACTIVITIES IN THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION, FISCAL 
YEARS 1972, 1973, AND 1974 


Fiscal year— 
1973 


Elementary and 
secondary 
education: 

Bilingual educa- 


$33, 732, 218 
3, 332, 524 


2, 675, 000 


$35, 080, 000 
3, 332, 524 


16, 892, 600 


$35, 000, 000 
2, 369, 000 


16, 292, 600 


Follow through... 
Emergency school 
assistance 
Education for the 
handicapped: 
Early education 
for handi- 
capped chil- 
717, 997 93, 892 
Teacher educa- 
tion and re- 
cruitment: 
recruitment 
ene informa- 
20, 817 


28, 000, 000 
12, 800, 000 
1, 874, 000 
750, 000 


83, 902, 556 


20, 817 

30, 000, 000 
12, 800, 000 
2, 000, 000 
750, 000 

100, 969, 833 


30, 000, 000 
12, 800, 000 
2, 000, 000 
750, 000 


99, 298, 229 


ti 

Adult education: 
Grants to States.. 
Special projects. - 
Tracher training... 


(a) State education agencies contribute TE cae 
$3,590,900 to bilingual projects funded by the Office of 
Education, 
(b) Local education agencies contribute Oe mea 
z ipee to bitingual projects funded by the U.S. Office of 
ucation. 


Note: Further estimates on State and local spending for 
bilingual programs are not available. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Third. Institutional assistance: 

(c) Language training and area stud- 
ies: Programs funded under this activity 
improve the educational institutions for 
research and training in international 
studies. Research and training is also 
supported abroad. 

The amendment provides $7,360,000 
for foreign language and area studies, a 
reduction of $5,000,000 from the commit- 
tee bill. The amendment would continue 
the Fulbright-Hayes program at the 
current operating level of $1,360,000 and 
provide $6,000,000 for activities under 
title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, an increase of $5,000,000 over 
the current spending rate for that 
program. 

The amount for the title VI program 
would be sufficient to continue students 
presently holding language and area fel- 
lowships and meet other high priority 
needs while at the same time beginning 
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the phase-out of those parts of the pro- 
gram which have met their objectives. 
OCCUPATIONAL, VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

First. Grants to States for vocational 
education: 

(a) Basic vocational education pro- 
grams: Authorizes grants to assist States 
in maintaining, improving and initiating 
vocational education programs. Match- 
ing grants are made to the States on a 
formula basis with 40 percent of the 
State’s allotment spent for these pur- 
poses: first, 15 percent for the disadvan- 
taged; second, 10 percent for handi- 
capped, and third, 15 percent for 
post-secondary programs. State-wide 
matching is required on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. 

The amendment would provide a total 
of $476,341,000 for basic grants, a $25,- 
514,000 increase over the 1974 budget re- 
quest and a $25 million decrease from 
the committee bill. The amendment 
would increase basic State support for 
vocational education by approximately 
7 percent—an increase which should be 
sufficient to meet increasing costs as well 
as provide some program expansion. 

LIBRARY RESOURCES 


First. Public libraries: 

(a) Services—Grants for public librar- 
ies—Funds grants to States to improve 
and extend library facilities in areas with 
inadequate service. Grants are based on 
a formula basis with the Federal share 
ranging from 33 percent to 66 percent 
and States must match in proportion to 
their per capita income. 

Interlibrary cooperation—Grants are 
made on a formula basis with the Federal 
share being 100 percent in funding State’s 
efforts to improve cooperation between 
libraries. 

(b) Construction—This activity funds 
support for construction of public librar- 
ies. Grants are made to States on a form- 
ula basis with the Federal share ranging 
from 33 to 66 percent and States must 
match in proportion to their per capita 
income. 

Second. School library resources: 

Grants go to States for procurement of 
library resources for use by public and 
private elementary and secondary 
schools. Grants are allocated to the 
States on a formula based upon the num- 
ber of pupils in the State. 

Third. College library resources: 

(a) College library resources—This 
authorizes grants to institutions of higher 
education for acquisition of library re- 
sources. There are three types of grants: 
first, basic grants up to $5,000 whieh 
must be matched dollar for dollar; sec- 
ond, supplemental grants up to $20 per 
student with no matching required; and 
third, special purpose grants which must 
be matched with $1 institution money for 
every $3 Federal money. 

(b) Librarian training—This activity 
funds training for services to all types 
of libraries. Not less than 50 percent of 
the funds must be used to support fel- 
lowships and traineeships. These funds 
must be used to support fellowships and 
traineeships. These funds all go to li- 
brary organizations and institutions of 
higher education. 

(c) Library demonstration—This sec- 
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tion funds grants and contracts to insti- 
tutions of higher education and other or- 
ganizations to improve libraries or im- 
prove training in librarianship. Applica- 
tions are submitted by individuals 
through their respective institutions. OE 
reviews the applications and awards the 
grants in mind of their priorities. In fis- 
cal 1973, about 14 demonstration projects 
were funded. 

Fifth. Undergraduate 
equipment: 

Grants are awarded to institutions of 
higher education to fund improvement 
of undergraduate instruction. Funds are 
allotted to the States by a formula based 
on higher education enrollment and per 
capita income. State commissions rank 
applications by the institutions and rec- 
ommend the Federal share which, ex- 
cept in hardship cases, may not exceed 
50 percent of the total project cost. 

The amendment provides $156,970,000 
for public libraries, school libraries, col- 
lege libraries, and undergraduate in- 
structional equipment, an increase of 
nearly $20 million over the current oper- 
ating level, and a decrease of about the 
same amount from the committee bill. 
The amendment retains support, there- 
fore, for all library programs at a higher 
level than in 1973. 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Grants for developmental disabilities. 
Funds support programs to provide serv- 
ices to the developmentally disabled in- 
cluding the mentally retarded, the cere- 
bral palsied, and the epileptic. Funds sup- 
port: First, formula grant programs to 
States for services and construction for 
the developmentally disabled; second, 
grants for operating facilities for de- 
velopmentally disabled persons; third, 
grants to public and nonprofit organiza- 
tions for hospital improvement of State 
mental retardation facilities; and fourth, 
projects of national significance which 
will help the developmentally disabled. 

This amendment would maintain the 
President's budget figure of $21,715,000, 
which is $10,785,000 less than the figure 
recommended by the committee. The 
States currently have $20 million in un- 
expended formula funds. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman’s 
amendment is so comprehensive that it 
is difficult for me to follow what you cut 
from the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act. 

Mr. MICHEL, Yes. The item that the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor inquired about is as to 
what my amendment cut from title I of 
ESEA. That amount is $97 million from 
the committee bill. But we retain in it 
that proviso which says that no State 
should be getting less than what they got 
in 1972. 

Mr. PERKINS. The “hold harmless” 
provision would still remain in your bill, 
assuming it passes the House? 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. 

Mr. PERKINS. And what is the amount 
you cut from the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity? 


instructional 
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Mr. MICHEL. From the Office of Eco- 
nomic Oportunity we cut half of the 
amount for Community Action. That is 
in the bill at a level of $185 million. My 
amendment cuts that by $92.5 million. 

My rationale is simply this, Mr. Chair- 
man: It is my information that the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity is in the 
process of phasing out currently certain 
programs, and the more recent figures 
indicate to us that with the carryover 
money we have that all of the current 
CAP agencies, and those scheduled for 
phasing out, there will be enough money 
by the end of November to carry these 
others along. So, rather than having the 
full amount that the committee recom- 
mended, I say let us cut it in half, and 
that will carry us through May of next 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Prerxins, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MicueL was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman is 
proposing to cut $92.5 million from the 
CAP agencies? 

Mr. MICHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. As to the manpower 
programs, how much is the gentleman 
proposing cutting, and specifically what 
programs does the gentleman propose to 
cut? 

I am referring to the training pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. MICHEL. I would reply to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that in this item 
there is nothing in the Department of 
Labor that my amendment touches. I 
believe we have made ourselves clear 
with respect to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, there is no manpower 
training there. But I repeat, we do not 
touch a thing in the Department of La- 
bor in my amendment. We have already 
read through that part of the bill, and 
there were no amendments offered. 

Mr. PERKINS. So $92 million is what 
the gentleman proposes to cut from CAP 
agencies? 

Mr. MICHEL. That is correct, and we 
are leaving in, as a matter of fact, the 
amount for legal services, of $71,700,000; 
general administration, $20 million; na- 
tional summer youth sports program, $3 
million; senior opportunities and serv- 
ices, $4 million; State economic oppor- 
tunity offices, $6 million, and the special 
impact programs, $39.2 million; and gen- 
eral support. All that is left in there. 

The only thing we do in the amend- 
ment is cut it by one-half so as to give 
a little bit of encouragement to those 
who are being phased out, and to give a 
good bit of encouragement to those com- 
munities that have already started 
phasing out. 

if we put all of the money back in, 
then they will say, shucks, they are not 
serious, so why should we back off? 

I think the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O’Brren) has several of those in 
his district where the city council has 
met and they are all set to move into 
the program. The same thing is true in 
my home community. In the district 
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represented by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. SHRIVER) they have phased out 
the program. All we do is support what 
is justifiable to continue what they 
started out to do, and we still give some 
money to ease this kind of problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Founratn, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice under “mental health” you have 
“general mental health,” and then you 
have “training—maintain faculty sup- 
port; eliminate increased student sup- 
port,” and then you have the figure of 
$19,540,000. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Would the gentleman 
explain that item? 

Mr. MICHEL. Would the gentleman 
from North Carolina repeat his question? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Would the gentleman 
explain that item. 

Mr. MICHEL. The real problem here 
is in maintaining the faculty support so 
that these institutions will be able to 
keep up their training programs. To pro- 
vide the kind of Federal subsidy, to pro- 
vide the training I say is really not 
needed in these areas as far as contin- 
uing student support. There is no good 
reason why someone who is going into 
these fields should have any more kind of 
an advantage than my four kids, one of 
whom is just graduating, in college to- 
day, when they are not going into the 
field of medicine, but into some other 
profession. We have all experienced in- 
creases in tuition fees because of our 
economic conditions, but why should we 
provide support in these kinds of fields, 
psychiatry, dentistry, and all of the 
others with good end of the road that is 
facing them after they receive this train- 
ing. I really do not believe that they de- 
serve that kind of a Federal subsidy or 
support. The support ought to come to 
the institutions, subsidies for the faculty, 
and not for someone who winds up with 
a high degree, with a BOG or an EOG, 
because we have the student loan pro- 
gram, the direct loan program, students 
are eligible to participate in those pro- 
grams. And that figure is higher this year 
than it has ever been before. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I notice under “health 
manpower” there is listed “construction,” 
one-half of the increase over the budget, 
and there is recommended in committee 
bill $100 million. Your substitute knocks 
out $50 million. What is that construc- 
tion? 

Mr. MICHEL. We have several veteri- 
nary schools in the country, and there 
are several others, but it would be my in- 
tention with this $50 million restored or 
kept in the bill, where we have not spent 
a dime, frankly, in 1973 and it is just a 
continuation, that certainly we have an 
obligation here where we began those 
schools to follow through and not en- 
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gage in any kind of thing where we are 
going to cap them out, as has been sug- 
gested. 

There is money in this bill to continue 
those that are under way, and certainly 
a little bit of a margin here to start up 
new ones, if they are provided. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SHRIVER. I will ask the gentle- 
man, does this pertain to veterinary 
schools that are in the process of try- 
ing to complete facility rebuilding pro- 
grams initiated through Federal, State 
matching plans to meet critical accredi- 
tation requirements. Several veterinary 
schools including Iowa and Kansas are in 
the midst of planned and promised by the 
Federal Government building programs. 
Does this pertain to those schools? 

Mr. MICHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

In regard to the question posed by my 
colleague from Kansas, I should also like 
to ask my friend the status of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine at Ames, 
Iowa, in this appropriation bill? 

Mr. MICHEL, This is one to which I 
have particular reference. Of course, that 
veterinary school is the one that is far- 
thest along in the country, and with $50 
million in the bill, there is just no reason 
under the sun why we should not con- 
tinue with the construction of that par- 
ticular school. 

Mr. SCHERLE. The problem is that we 
have completed phase 1. We are now liv- 
ing with a half constructed building. We 
hav? obligated ourselves to students from 
North Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and about two or three other States. I 
appreciate the statement made by the 
gentleman that this facility will be com- 
pleted so that we can finish construction 
and take these students on board. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s bringing up that matter, because 
in my own mind our administration, I 
think, is wrong in that regard. A school 
like that that has students from a num- 
ber of States is a national resource, and 
we cannot be relying solely on the State 
of Iowa to support the Veterinary School 
of Iowa, when the whole Midwest is 
sending students to that particular 
school. The same thing would apply to 
the five schools of podiatry. We have one 
in Chicago, one in Cleveland, and on the 
west coast. Those States where those 
five happen to be ought not to have the 
full responsibility of supporting those 
schools. It is a national resource, and we 
have an obligation to provide the Federal 
money going to those. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. I listened with interest 
to the explanation of the gentleman. If 
I understand your explanation correctly, 
you point out that your revised bill in 
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each instance—exceeds the amount of 
money that was spent during fiscal 1973. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Is this correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. By operating level the 
gentleman does not mean the amount 
of money that was allowed under the 
continuing resolution; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MICHEL. We have a varying de- 
gree there, depending upon how the res- 
olution is interpreted. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Permit me to give the 
gentleman an example. Under nursing 
support, construction grants, there was 
$20 million allowed. 

Mr. MICHEL. In 1972. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. In 1973 under the con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The President spent none of the money 
appropriated for the construction of 
nursing schools. The funds appropriated 
were impounded. 

Mr. MICHEL. Let me tell the gentle- 
man that of that $19.5 million we appro- 
priated in 1972, we only obligated in 1972 
$11.8 million. We carried forward into 
1973 $10,763,000 and obligated in fiscal 
1973 $10,020,000. By my last count, that 
still gives us a little carryover in 1974 
of $47,000, and with the $10 million I 
have got in here, we have got a grand 
total of $700,000 more in 1974 than 1973. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I beg 
to disagree with my colleague. I called 
the Department this morning. 

I was advised that of the $19.5 million 
that was appropriated for fiscal year 
1972, all of this money was spent, the 
$20 million allowed for fiscal year 1973, 
which was a part of the continuing reso- 
lution was impounded. 

Mr. MICHEL. I think the gentleman’s 
interpretation of the continuing resolu- 
tion with respect to the construction 
funds is somewhat in error because they 
could take the lower of the figures, and 
there was only a lower figure carried 
forward rather than the higher figure the 
gentleman referred to. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. The President would 
not release the money. It has not been 
available. 

Mr. MICHEL. That has been part of 
the hassle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Sxusirz, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. If the gentleman will 
yield, the position the Department now 
finds itself in is that for nearly a year 
and a half 41 projects that have been 
approved and seeking money to carry out 
this particular program have been 
standing in line. The Department has 
refused to consider all other applica- 
tions. The $20 million that has been im- 
pounded and the $20 million the commit- 
tee placed in this bill, if allowed, will 
take care of all the 41 projects as ap- 
proved. 

I shall offer an amendment to the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 
He has a particular problem where one of 
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his hospitals decided to do away with 
their school and they are in a situation 
of currently operating in a rented old 
building of some kind. In that case some 
sort of construction allotment would be 
justified. I have a situation where three 
hospitals in a block all share a nursing 
facility. Of course every community is 
not that fortunate. That will vary 
throughout the country, but I tried to 
do my best with everybody, as I said, 
taking a part of the cut, and I tried to 
put together a package of $631 million of 
reduction from this bill, cutting the in- 
crease in the budget roughly in half. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman’s package to which he makes ref- 
erence has to do as I understand it with 
26 programs. 

Mr. MICHEL. Twenty-six items in the 
bill. 

Mr. DEVINE. And that is out of how 
many? 

Mr. MICHEL. Out of some 307. 

Mr. DEVINE. It is just a small per- 
centage of the programs. And the others 
are left untouched? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. DEVINE. And in the event we 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois and these line 
items. are reduced in the amount sug- 
gested, the bill then will be over a half 
billion dollars over the budget? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. We will take $631 
million and subtract it from the $1.2 bil- 
lion over the budget, and what in effect 
we are doing is cutting the increase in the 
budget in half. 

Mr. DEVINE. I think the gentleman's 
approach is logical. 

I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Contre to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: At the 
end of the first sentence, after “Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (P.L. 
92-255) ,”, strike out “$725,311,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘$745,851,000". 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to the main amendment 
would have the effect of restoring $19.54 
million for general mental health train- 
ing programs and $1 million for alco- 
holism training programs, leaving the ap- 
propriation for those programs at the 
amount recommended by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, an amount less than 
was spent on them in 1972, the last year 
for which we had an enacted appropria- 
tion. 

I recognize the absolute necessity of 
reducing the recommended Labor-HEW 
appropriation to a level that will give us 
a bill that can be enacted into law. I am 
going to support reductions in the level of 
funding this year for several programs 
which I think could actually use more 
money than was recommended. 
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However, in reducing the amount of 
support for training programs in all fields 
except drug abuse, cancer, and heart dis- 
ease, the main amendment does some- 
thing quite different. It returns those 
programs to a phase-out status. True, 
some of the increase included in the bill 
remains—for transitional support to in- 
stitution. But no support for new stu- 
dent, or trainee, stipends would be 
available. 

The decision to phase out training 
programs was made by the executive 
branch alone, and carried forward in 1973 
in the absence of an enacted appropria- 
tion bill. Not only has the Congress not 
concurred in this decision, it has strongly 
opposed it. It is a decision with which I 
strongly disagree. 

I will later introduce a separate 
amendment relating to the training pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of 
Health. This amendment, and my re- 
maining comments, apply to the general 
mental health and alcoholism training 
programs of the National Institute of 
Mental Health—training for researchers 
and for social workers, psychiatric 
nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists, hos- 
pital staff, and alcoholism prevention 
and treatment personnel. 

At appropriation hearings, the admin- 
istration testified that the incidence of 
mental illness is increasing. Twenty mil- 
lion persons in this country suffer from 
some form of mental iliness. We have 
made tremendous progress, particularly 
in moving mental patients from crowd- 
ed, custodial institutions to community 
care. But we have a long way to go. We 
have only a third, or less, of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers needed 
to provide nationwide service. We are 
far from understanding the causes of 
mental illness. 

Alcoholism is our No. 1 drug prob- 
lem. There are 9 million alcoholics 
or alcohol abusers in this country. Alco- 
holism plays a major role in half of our 
highway fatalities, with an even higher 
rate. among young people. It costs our 
economy an estimated $15 billion a year. 
The cost in human misery is incalcu- 
lable. Alcoholism among young people is 
rising at a distressing rate. Yet, while 
training programs in drug abuse preven- 
tion are budgeted at $15.182 million, and 
would not be reduced by the main 
amendment, training programs in alco- 
holism—the major drug problem—were 
budgeted at $3.763 million. My amend- 
ment would restore the latter to the Ap- 
propriation Committee's $4.763 million 
level. 

We have no surplus of manpower in 
these fields. The latest data available to 
the NIMH show close to 9,000 unfilled, 
budgeted positions in mental health 
treatment institutions alone. The ad- 
ministration testified this year that 
“progress against alcoholism problems to 
date has been hampered by the small 
number of expert and knowledgeable 
people working in this health area.” 

Training programs do need a good 
hard congressional look to see if the 
goals we set for them are still valid, if 
training is effective, how those who have 
had training support are using that 
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training. But there is no justification at 

all for phasing out programs in areas 

while the need is so great. 

We have been told it is inequitable 
to support training only in selected 
fields. This is misplaced reasoning. It is 
not inequitable to help train personnel 
needed for the general welfare. It is in- 
equitable not to train those who will 
help relieve the cost and suffering of 
mental illness and alcoholism. 

Alternative sources of support for 
these young people are either not avail- 
able or are inadequate. Research train- 
ing is at the graduate level, for which 
basic educational opportunity grants 
are not available. Total dependence on 
loans places a large burden on students 
undergoing long and expensive training 
and can only lead to their turning to 
other fields or to private practice to pay 
off the costs of their education. 

Graduate trainees in the mental 
health research disciplines come from 
families with modest incomes—a med- 
ian of $10,000-$12,000. Forty percent al- 
ready owe money at the end of their 
undergraduate work. Borrowing for 
3 to 6 more years of graduate work will 
leave them seriously in debt, while as 
researchers they can look forward to a 
median income of $16,500, less than half 
that of the individual in private practice. 

Social workers and nurses generally 
come from families of even more modest 
means. Fifty percent of nursing stu- 
dents come from families earning less 
than $10,000 a year. While their train- 
ing is not as long, they look forward 
to lower earning power too. Psychia- 
trists who stay in academic research, or 
work in salaried positions in public in- 
stitutions, face a large differential from 
what they could earn in private practice. 

Eliminating future student support 
can only mean a greater shortage of the 
professionals we need to make services 
available to those who need them and 
to continue the research that will help 
us improve treatment and understand 
the causes of mental illmess and al- 
coholism. That is why I am proposing 
an amendment that would restore $19.54 
million to general mental health train- 
ing programs and $1 million to those in 
alcoholism. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ROBISON -F NEW YORK FOR THE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 
Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment. The 
amendment is in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the pending Michel amendment. 
It does not change the Michel amend- 
ment except insofar as it alters certain 
dollar amounts stated therein under the 
educational portion thereof, and inso- 
far as it changes certain dollar amounts 
under the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity portion thereof, and, finally, insofar 
as it addresses itself to the “hold-harm- 
less” provision of the committee bill, re- 
ferring to the allocation of title I ESEA 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, and then the gen- 
tleman will be recognized to explain it. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
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Rosztson of New York for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Micue.: On page 7, strike out 
lines 16 through 24 and on page 8, lines 1 
and 2 and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, 
except as otherwise provided, the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act (42 
U.S.C. 2681, et seq.), the Comprehensive 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-616), the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (P.L, 89-793), and 
the Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 
1972 (P.L. 92-255), $725,311,000. 

To carry out titles VI and IX, sections 314 
(a) through 314(c), and except as otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 304, 311, 402(a)(7). 
403(a)(1) and 433(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act; $301,320,00C of which $110,000,- 
000 shall be available until June 30, 1976 for 
grants pursuant to section 601 of the Public 
Health Services Act for the construction or 
modernization of medical facilities. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part A, of the Public Health Service Act, 
$515,040,000. 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part B, and 
title XI of the Public Health Service Act, 
$276 415,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part C, of the Public 
Health Service Act, $40,227,000. 

For expenses mecessary to carry out title 
IV, part D, of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to arthritis, rheumatism, meta- 
bolic diseases, and digestive diseases, $145,- 
182,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, title IV, part 
D of the Public Health Service Act with re- 
spect to neurology and stroke, $108,505,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part D of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to allergy 
and infectious diseases, $107,111,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part E, of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
general medical sciences, including grants of 
therapeutic and chemical substances for 
demonstrations and research, $152,528,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
title IV, part E and title X of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to child 
health and human development, $116,092,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part F, of the public Health Service Act, 
with respect to eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, $33,949,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
sections 301 and 311 of the Public Health 
Service Act, with respect to environmental 
health sciences, $27,154,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
section 301 of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to the support of clinical re- 
search centers, laboratory animal facilities, 
other research resources and general research 
support grants, $110,871,000: Provided, That 
none of those funds shall be used to pay re- 
cipients of the general research support 
grants programs any amount for Indirect ex- 
pentes In connection with such grants. 

For the John F. Fogarty International Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Health Sci- 
ences, $4,319,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute for mainte- 
mance and operation of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Laboratory. 

To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, and 422 
with respect to training grants, title VII, 
and title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, $590,984,000, of which $2,000,000 shall be 
available for loan guarantees and interest 
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subsidies under part B of title VIZ and part 
A of title VIII, $50,000,000 shall be for grants 
for construction of facilities (including $10,- 
000,000 for dental teaching faciliites) under 
part B of title VII, and $10,000,000 shall be 
for grants for construction of facilities un- 
der part A of title VIII: Provided, That the 
funds appropriated under part B of title 
VII and part A of title VIII shall remain 
available until expended. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I ($1,782,000,000), ti- 
tle III ($146,393,000) title V, parts A and C 
($38,000,000), and title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act; title II-A 
($2,000,000) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, and section 222,(a) (2) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
$2,003,393,000: Provided, That the aggregate 
amounts made available to each State under 
title I-A for grants to local education agen- 
cies within that State shall not be less than 
80 percent of such amounts as were made 
available for that purpose for fiscal year 
1972: Provided further, That the require- 
ments of section 307(e) of Public Law 89-10, 
as amended, shall be satisfied when the com- 
bined fiscal effort of the local education 
agency and the State for the preceding fiscal 
year was not less than such combined fis- 
cal effort in the second preceding fiscal 


For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, section 102(b) ($20,000,000), 
parts B and C ($419,682,000), D, F ($25,625,- 
000), G ($19,500,000), H ($6,000,000), and I 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 1241-1391), and the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 (20 U.S.C. ch. 30) 
($61,300,000), $575,641,000 including $16,- 
000,000 for exemplary programs under part 
D of said 1963 Act of which 50 per centum 
shall remain available until expended and 
50 per centum shall remain available 
through June 30, 1975, and not to exceed 
$18,000,000 for research and training under 
part C of said 1963 Act: Provided, That 
grants to each State under the Adult Edu- 
cation Act shall not be less than grants made 
to such State agencies in fizcal year 1972. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, III, IV, section 745 
of title VII, parts B and D of title IX, and 
section 1203 of the Higher Education Act, 
as amended, the Emergency Insured Student 
Loan Act of 1969, as amended, section 207 
and title VI of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, as amended, the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 329), section 421 of the 
General Education Provisions Act, and Public 
Law 92-506 of October 19, 1972, $1,806,664,000, 
of which amounts reallotted for work-study 
shall remain available through June 30, 1975, 
$25,000,000 shall be for veterans cost-of- 
instruction payments to institutions of 
higher education, and $440,500,000 shall be 
for basic opportunity grants (including not 
to exceed $11,500,000 for administrative ex- 
penses), of which $429,000,000 shall remain 
available through June 30, 1976, and the 
following amounts shall remain available 
until expended: $310,000,000 for subsidies on 
guaranteed student loans and $31,425,000 
for annual interest grants for subsidized 
construction loans. Por carrying out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, titles I ($38,- 
239,000), II, and TII ($2,730,000) of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act (20 
U.S.C. ch. 16); title II ($90,000,000) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act; 
and title II (except section 231) of the 
Higher Education Act; $154,310,000. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title VIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, section 504 
($300,000), parts B-1 ($37,500,000), D ($43,- 
660,000), E ($2,100,000), and F ($6,900,000) 
of the Education Professions Development 
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Act, part IV of title III of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, the Cooperative Research 
Act (except section 4), the Drug Abuse Edu- 
cation Act of 1970, and the Environmental 
Education Act, $135,110,000 of which $13,- 
000,000 shall be for educational broadcasting 
facilities and shall remain available until 
expended. 

For carrying out section 405 of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, and for the 
necessary expenses of the National Institute 
of Education, including rental of conference 
rooms in the District of Columbia, $127,- 
671,000. 

For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, sections 301 and 303 of the Public 
Health Service Act, parts B, C, and D of 
the Developmental Disabilities Services and 
Facilities Construction Act, titles III, IV, V, 
VII, and VIII of the Older Americans Act 
of 1965, the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, sections 426, 707, 1110, and 1115 
of the Social Security Act, and the Inter- 
national Health Research Act of 1960, $280,- 
932,000; of which $21,715,000 shall be for 
grants under part C of the Developmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Act, to remain available until June 30, 
1976, except that grants made from these 
funds after June 30, 1974, will be for con- 
struction only as specified in section 132(a) 
(3) of such Act; and $4,250,000 shall be for 
grants under part B of the Developmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities Construc- 
tion Act, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That there may be transferred to 
this appropriation from the appropriation 
“Mental Health” an amount not to exceed 
the sum of the allotment adjustment made 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 202(c) 
of the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act. 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved 
August 20, 1964), as amended, $241,300,000 
plus reimbursements: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
chase and hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
and for the construction, alteration, and 
repair of buildings and other facilities, as 
authorized by section 602 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964; Provided further, 
That no part of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph shall be available for any 
grant until the Director has determined that 
the grantee is qualified to administer the 
funds and programs involved in the proposed 
grant: Provided further, That all grant agree- 
ments shall provide that the General Ac- 
counting Office shall have access to the 
records of the grantee which bear exclu- 
sively upon the Federal grant. 


Mr. ROBISON of New York (during 
the reading) . Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
substitute amendment be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I applaud what my colleague 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is attempting 
to do with his package amendment. The 
committee bill as it stands seems certain 
to provoke a veto. That veto might be 
overridden, ‚but I doubt it could. We 
would then be left, once again, with the 
unsatisfactory prospect of getting 
through the year again with a continu- 
ing resolution—with all the uncertainty 
that produces. 

Much better, Mr. Chairman, that we 
now strive to strike a reasonable bal- 
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ance—as Mr. Micuet is attempting to 
do; to reach a compromise of our dif- 
ferences of such a nature as to attract 
enough Republican votes to survive a 
a veto and, hopefully, in the inevitable 
negotiations with the administration that 
would follow our success here today, to 
avoid any such veto as well as the col- 
lateral problem of possible impound- 
ments at the hands of a disgruntled 
Chief Executive. 

But the trouble with package amend- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, is that the author 
thereof has one idea about priorities 
while some of us have others. I certain- 
ly claim expertise sufficient to settle such 
arguments but have worked hard, the 
past several days, in an effort to discover 
what changes in the Michel package 
would make the same more acceptable to 
the educational community in my State 
of New York. I have discussed those 
changes with Mr. MICHEL but found him 
already committed to his own package 
and, understandably, unwilling to now 
change it. 

Hence, to save the time of the commit- 
tee by avoiding some six separate amend- 
ments to the Michel package, I offer a 
package substitute therefor which does 
not touch the health portions thereof but 
does reshuffle certain parts of the educa- 
tional portions thereof—changing prior- 
ities here and there—in such a way as 
not to violate the integrity of the over- 
all reductions Mr. MicHEL would make 
in the committee bill. 

In brief, my substitute would have the 
effect of making $1,772,000,000 available 
for title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, instead of the $1,713,- 
000,000 proposed by Mr. Micuet. It is my 
judgment that the almost $100 million 
reduction proposed here by Mr. MICHEL is 
too much and would not enable us to 
mest the commitment we have made to 
educationally disadvantaged children. 
My substitute would reduce the commit- 
tee’s recommendation here by only $38 
million. 

I also propose to restore the $5 million 
cut made by the Michel package in the 
bilingual education program—a program 
of especial importance to my State, as it 
is to many others. 

To make up the difference in dollars, I 
propose the following reductions beyond 
those now offered by Mr. MICHEL, 

First, reduce the funding level for 
NDEA, title II, equipment and minor 
remodeling, from $25 million to $2 mil- 
lion; 

Second, eliminate the “right-to-read” 
and ‘dropout prevention” programs al- 
together with a resultant saving of $16 
million; 

Third, reduce by $10 million—$53,660,- 
000 to $43,660,000—the elementary and 
secondary education development pro- 
gram, with the cuts coming in the area 
of categorical programs which might bet- 
ter be handled by the National Institute 
of Education, anyway, and 

Fourth, reduce by $15 million—from 
$142,671,000 to $127,671,000—the level of 
funding for the National Institute of Ed- 
ucation. 

There are no easy choices, here—in 
producing a total offset of $64 million as 
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against my proposed $64 million increase, 
in ESEA I and the bilingual program; 
but the “right-to-read” and “dropout” 
programs could, it seems, be carried out 
under title I—a number of categorical 
programs which come under the broader 
category of elementary and secondary 
education development could be funded 
through the National Institute of Educa- 
tion—and, as to the latter, NIE was un- 
able to spend the $118 million made 
available to it this year, as I am told, 
so the $127,671,000 I propose for it should 
be sufficient. 

In the field of higher education, my 
substitute would make these changes in 
the Michel package: 

I would restore the $5 million cut pro- 
posed by Mr. Micuet for language train- 
ing and area studies programs, under 
NDEA title VI—making funding there- 
for the same $12,360,000 as set in the 
committee bill—and my substitute would 
make up the $5 million, plus an addi- 
tional $10,000 savings, by eliminating 
funds for construction, under title II of 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act, plus funds for equipment under title 
VI of the Higher Education Act, and by 
reducing funds for community services 
under title I of the Higher Education Act 
by $2,250,000. 

Finally, while I support the $92,500,000 
reduction proposed by Mr. MICHEL for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, I 
find myself in disagreement with him as 
to where those reductions should fall. It 
is my view that at least $125 million 
should be available for community action 
programs, under section 221. To accom- 
plish that intent, my amendment would 
specifically end funding for the lower 
priority national youth-summer sports 
program, under section 227, leaving it up 
to the administration to allocate the re- 
maining $27 milion DEO reduction, as 
stated in round figures, but I wish to 
make it clear the intent of my substitute 
is to make at least $125 million available 
for community action agencies. 

This is, necessarily, a hurried and 
sketchy summary of the thrust of my 
substitute package for the Michel pack- 
age of amendments; all other provisions 
of the Michel amendment would remain 
intact under my substitute. In substance, 
what I have tried to do is to preserve, 
as far as possible, “people” programs— 
as they might be called—by making re- 
ductions beyond those offered by Mr. 
Micuet in “brick-and-mortar” programs. 

My substitute, however, is designed to 
do one more important thing—the doing 
of which does not again change the dol- 
lar figures proposed by Mr. MICHEL. 

The “hold harmless” provision for al- 
location of ESEA title I funds as con- 
tained in the committee bill, and un- 
changed in the Michel amendment, 
causes great disparity in the allocation 
of such funds when compared to the 
provisions of the authorizing legislation. 
In effect, it “locks in” the 1960 census 
base as to the location of eligible chil- 
dren for another year even though the 
1970 census figures—now available— 
shows & marked shift in their location. 
Twenty-eight States will have to give 
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away allocated moneys to 22 States. I 
have a table here, showing the “give- 
away” States, if any of you are inter- 
ested. 

There is a need for some sort of phas- 
ing-in mechanism in order to reduce the 
impact of any abrupt reduction—but we 
should hold as closely as possible to the 
intent of the authorizing legislation. In 
addition, it is an ineauitable situation— 
given the varying costs of educating chil- 
dren in different States—that the States 
receiving funds above their fiscal year 
1974 authorized formula allocation 
would, under the committee’s bill, be re- 
ceiving dollars per child at a rate much 
higher than the States giving away 
money. 

Thus, my substitute would also provide 
for an 80-percent ratable reduction, in 
fiscal year 1974, from the previous allo- 
cated level for those 22 States that would 
otherwise sustain—as would New York— 
a large reduction in funds, I believe this 
mechanism to be more equitable than the 
proposed hold-harmless provision, in 
that it would not only provide a starting 
point for a gradual phasing but, most 
importantly, would leave the final deter- 
mination of the nature of the formula to 
the authorizing committee, in this case 
the Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Let me try to bet- 
ter understand your amendment. How 
much is the total amount of the reduc- 
tion in your amendment compared to 
the committee bill? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. The total 
amount is the same as the Michel amend- 
ment plus $10,000 more in savings. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Practically the 
same total amount? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I did not quite 
get clear what you did with OEO. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I spe- 
cifically eliminate funding through OEO 
for the national youth summer sports 
program and specifically set funding for 
community action programs at $125 mil- 
lion, whereas the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. MICHEL) does not allocate his 
cuts. That would leave a $27 million cut 
that would have to be allocated by the 
administrator of OEO. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITE of Iowa, Mr. ROBISON 
of New York was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. What is the re- 
duction in OEO in your amendment com- 
pared to the committee bill? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. The re- 
duction in OEO is the same as in the 
Michel amendment, which is $92 million 
or thereabouts, but the difference is that 
the Michel package does not specifically 
state where the reductions would fall, so 
my substitute would state community 
action programs would be set at the $125 
million level, or at least at that level. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Then on the hold 
harmless clause, am I correct, as I under- 
stood it, you are going to permit some 
States to get 80 percent as much as they 
got last year? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HORTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to indicate sup- 
port for the gentleman’s amendment. I 
wish he would give the figure he has for 
New York State and what it would get 
under his amendment as opposed to the 
Michel amendment. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I do not 
know whether I can give the gentleman 
that, because I have not worked out what 
the 80 percent will produce, but I can 
tell the gentleman what the hold harm- 
less provision will mean. It is a reduction 
for New York down to an 82.36 percent- 
age of its allotment with the 1972 fiear— 
from $309 million to roughly $255 million. 

Mr. HORTON. Will the gentleman 
give some of the other States to be af- 
fected by this, like Illinois? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. If the 
gentleman will permit, I will be happy to 
pass out to anybody who may ke inter- 
ested in it, this brochure, of which I have 
several copies, asking “Are you a give- 
away State?” which will give the figures 
for the States that lose, and 28 States do 
lose. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to indicate my 
support of the gentlemon’s amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute. 

I would like to commend the Appro- 
priations Committee and especially 
Chairman Manon and Chairman FLOOD 
for the decisive action which they have 
taken with regard to the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill this year. They have 
presented us with a responsible compro- 
mise in light of our present fiscal 
restraints. 

I would particularly like to commend 
the committee for its action in including 
a provision requiring that no State would 
receive less in title I funds than it re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1972. This pro- 
vision is necessary in order to prevent 
disastrous cutbacks in programs in many 
States. If it were not included in the bill, 
Mississippi would lose one-half of its 
title I funds even though there is an 
overall increase in appropriations for 
title I of more than $200,000,000. North 
Carolina would lose $25,000,000. Iowa 
would lose $4,000,000. And, Oklahoma 
would lose almost $3,000,000. 

We need this “hold-harmless” provi- 
sion for this fiscal year in order to give 
the authorizing committees time to re- 
vise the outmoded title I formula which 
is in the present law. That formula now 
distributes funds to local school districts 
according to the number of children in 
each school district who are from fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year as determined in the decennial 
census and who are from families with 
incomes in excess of $2,000 from AFDC 
payments. 

We did not realize the extent to which 
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the title I formula was outmoded until 
the 1970 census information became 
available to us in late December of last 
year. That information showed that 
drastic cutbacks would result in pro- 
grams in a large number of States even 
though the school enrollment had re- 
mained stable in these States and even 
though the new Federal definition of 
poverty showed that there was the same 
number or a greater number of poor 
children in each one of these States. 
For instance, South Carolina had the 
same public school enrollment in 1972 
that it had in 1965 when we wrote the 
title I formula. The number of children 
counted under title I, however, showed 
a 65-percent ircrease. But, if we had 
been able to update the title I formula 
to reflect the new definition of poverty 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
Federal Government in 1969, South Car- 
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olina would show approximately the 
same number of poor children in 1970 as 
it had in 1960. 

North Carolina is in the same situa- 
tion. It had a stable public school enroll- 
ment from 1965 to 1972; but the new 
data shows a 69-percent decrease in the 
number of children counted under title 
I while showing only a 3-percent de- 
crease in the number of poor children 
according te the updated Federal defi- 
nition of poverty. 

The same decline in children counted 
under title I is shown for Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas, although all of those 
States had actual increases in the number 
of poor children counted under the up- 
dated definition of poverty. 

Since the same number or a greater 
number of poor children are in each of 
these States, it is only reasonable to 
guarantee that the same amounts of title 
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I funds will be available to those children 
for this upcoming school year. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues from the larger States that hold- 
ing these poorer States harmless will not 
negate gains for the large States. New 
York will gain over $48 million. Cali- 
fornia gains $16,500,000. IHinois gains al- 
most $14 million. Michigan gains $10 
million. And, New Jersey gains $9,600,000. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee bill. It will not only allow 
many States to gain title I funds for this 
upcoming school year, but it will also 
give Congress time to revise the out- 
moded title I formula in order to treat 
children fairly wherever they may live. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recor data from several representa- 
tive States. That data clearly shows the 
need for a State “hold-harmless” 
provision: 


1960 census 
$2,000 


Virginia.. 


6, +1. 96 
2,747, 110 +12.45 
+10. 19 


1, 109, S14 


Percent 
1970 census i 
$2,060 


398, 217 
167,874 


1 North Carolina and South Carolina showed an increase in private school enrollment of £4 percent and 130 percent respectively between 1965 and 1972. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that the sub- 
stitute offered to the amendment is de- 
feated, because that would throw a mon- 
key wrench into all of the funding. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE TO THE SUB- 

STITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 

ROBISON OF NEW YORK 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offered an 
amendment to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rosison). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. RoBI- 
son of New York: In sentence 16, after the 
words “fiscal 1972,” insert the following: “and 
(2) shall not be more than 110 percent of 
the amounts made available to such State 
for that purpose for fiscal year 1972, plus 
one-half the difference between such 
amounts and the amounts which would be 
made available to such State under this Act 
without application of this clause:” 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment applies to the hold harmless provi- 
sion of the Robison substitute. What the 
Robison substitute does, as I understand 
it, is that all of the States that have lost 
poor population would not be held at the 
1972 level but at 80 percent of it, so that 
they would begin to lose some money be- 
cause of the loss of kids. 

What my amendment ‘oes is also put 
& lid on the top that any State that has 
an increase of 110 percent, of course, 
would receive that amount, but any 
amount over 110 percent they would 
receive half of that amount, and that 
comes to the very subject that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor spoke to. 

Some States have had a dramatic in- 
crease in AFDC. When the authorizing 
legislation was enacted, AFDC payments 
above the $2,000 level were not a great 


amount. Now there are more kids who 
come under the AFDC category above the 
$2,000 than those who are below that 
amount, and in some States there have 
been some dramatic increases. 

To give an example, I mentioned a 
little while ago that the highest State 
was New Jersey, with just about 600-per- 
cent increase in AFDC in 10 years. It was 
really a 583-percent increase, and West 
Virginia had only a 9 percent increase. 
The average throughout the Nation was 
206-percent increase. 

The Committee on Education and La- 
bor is trying to figure out a formula for 
ESEA title I. It is not possible that we 
can guarantee that States that have lost, 
for instance, just about 70 percent of 
their children from families at $2,000 or 
less should continue to receive the same 
amount of money, but, by the same 
token, those States that are wealthy and 
have paid high amounts of AFDC, have 
lower eligibility requirements, or permit 
the father to be in the home and still get 
AFDC do then receive this big bonanza of 
increased amounts of money, and that is 
really what the Robison substitute would 
do. 

It is true it takes away from the 
States that had a loss of poor children, 
but it then adds it all on top of the 
States that have the dramatic increase 
in the AFDC. It seems to me we have got 
to circumscribe both sides of it. For that 
reason I offer this amendment to the 
substitute so we keep this amount in con- 
trol rather than let it either, on the one 
hand continue the full payment to those 
who have lost population, or to give all of 
the increase to those who have had the 
increase in the AFDC. AFDC is a poor in- 
dicator of educational disadvantaged. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to my distinguished colleague that I 
have the figures here on Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, which shows the 1965 enroll- 
ment contrasted with the 1927 enroll- 
ment to be fairly equal, and the increase 
and decrease in enrollment is very small. 
Contrasting the 1960 census families 
which come under the $2,000 low-income 
factor with the i970 families which come 
under the $2,000, there is a great drop. 

For instance, in North Carolina we 
had 323,000 families in 1960 compared 
with 99,000 in 1970, but when we use the 
only poverty formula used by the U.S. 
Government today, which is the Orshan- 
sky formula, we have the same number 
of children in families under $2,000 that 
we had back in 1960, as many children. 

So we do not have that great decrease. 
The children are there today when we 
measure them by the poverty standard, 
the only poverty standard that is applied 
in the U.S. Government, other than the 
formula that is in title I. We have the 
children in these various States and we 
do not have that great shift in popula- 
tion which is erroneous because the 
formula is outmoded. The whole shift 
is brought about because of the AFDC 
payments throughout the country and 
does not refiect the truth under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, believe it 
or not, Iam not sure what I am opposing, 
but I am opposing everything I have 
heard so far. I will see if I can figure it 
out. 

I doubt if I can do it. 

Well, well, well, there is nothing I like 
better than a family fight provided I am 
not in it. The gentlemen over here have 
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been having a ball for the last half 
hour. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Micuet) started out, and then along 
came the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Conte), although he was pretty 
good, and then the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rosson) came along with a 
New York amendment. 

Then on the other hand, or the other 
foot, I suppose, here is the Committee on 
Education and Labor, as usual taking 
over the whole show, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Perkins) and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) 
are carrying on their own battle. 

If the Members will remember, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr, MICHEL) 
started this. The thing is this. I, of 
course, must oppose the amendment, the 
substitute, and the amendment to the 
substitute, et cetera, et cetera, and et 
cetera, Let me say at the outset that I 
sincerely regret the gentleman from Il- 
linois, the ranking minority member of 
our committee, for 4 years or so, felt 
compelled to offer this amendment. I 
have known him so intimately, and I 
know the guy and I just do not feel his 
heart is in it. He is not dying for Rutgers 
on this. But the basic philosophy of his 
amendment is that half a loaf is better 
than none. All right. But it is not better 
than a whole loaf. 

This amendment proposes to cut in 
half the increases over the budget rec- 
ommended by the committee. In fact the 
total amount of the amendments is about 
one-half of the increase over the budget 
recommended by the committee. 

Now all our people should be getting 
the best education in the world. We have 
the highest standard of living of any 
nation in the world. We certainly cannot 
sacrifice health and education as part of 
those standards. But whatever we have 
as far as we are concerned is still not 
good enough. This amendment would 
reduce the amount of the bill by $632 
million. Over half a billion of this would 
be in health and education funds; $377 
million is in health alone. We are against 
health? Ai-yi-yi. 

He says he is still leaving half of the 
increase over the budget. But, increases. 
Increases over what? Increases over 
what? The increase over a budget ridicu- 
lously low to begin with. 
` Mr. Chairman, we in Congress have a 
responsibility to correct the errors made 
by the people who put this budget to- 
gether and, believe me, the Labor-HEW 
budget for 1974 was a mistake. There 
were other mistakes in the budget which 
was sent up here in January. For exam- 
ple, we now know that the estimates of 
receipts in the budget were off by $7 
billion for fiscal year 1973 and $10 billion 
for fiscal year 1974. I think that the 
budget for HEW represented a mistake 
of similar magnitude. It is said that to 
err is human, to forgive divine. We can 
certainly forgive those who put this 
budget together, but let us not compound 
and perpetuate their errors. 

I think it is important that you under- 
stand the real effect of the amendment. 
If you approve this amendment, you will 
be agreeing to reductions below the 1973 
appropriations for alcoholism, medical 
research and training, construction of 
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nursing schools and medical schools, edu- 
cation of disadvantaged children, bilin- 
gual education, vocational education, as- 
sistance for public library programs, and 
programs to help the mentally retarded. 
You will be agreeing to cuts below the 
1972 appropriation for hospital construc- 
tion, mental health training, community 
mental health centers, and allied health. 
You will be cutting aid for schools of 
veterinary medicine, optometry, phar- 
macy, and podiatry below the amounts 
appropriated for them for fiscal year 
1972. Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
House have received an avalanche of 
mail from their constituents urging them 
not to agree to the cutbacks in these pro- 
grams proposed in the budget. This com- 
mittee has not agreed to the proposed 
reductions because so many Members of 
the House asked us not to do so. We are 
acting as your agents. If you agree to this 
amendment, you will be agreeing to 
amounts which are lower than you voted 
for in both the 1972 and the 1973 appro- 
priation bills. Look over this amendment 
carefully. Check the programs that would 
be reduced. I am sure that you have 
heard of these programs many times 
from the people and institutions that 
are directly affected by them: community 
mental centers, alcoholism, Hill-Bur- 
ton grants, construction of facilities for 
schools of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and veterinary medicine, and research on 
arthritis, digestive diseases, stroke, child 
health, aging, blindness, and genetic dis- 
orders to mention only a few. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FLOOD 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, ever hear 
of title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act? It is a big program— 
over $1.8 billion. It helps educate over 6 
million disadvantaged kids. The amount 
included in the bill is the amount that the 
House voted for last year. The amend- 
ment would cut this back by $97 million. 
If we do not provide additional funds for 
this program, we would be simply setting 
aside the effect of the 1970 census and 
giving the States which had population 
increases less money per pupil than they 
had before. 

Now if you look at the amendment 
carefully, you will see that it is based on 
what is referred to as the “operating 
level.” For those of you not familiar with 
the term, perhaps a short explanation is 
in order. The administration has ignored 
the action of the Congress on 1973 ap- 
propriations for HEW and has operated 
the programs at funding levels which 
they have decided are more desirable. 
The committee could not condone what 
amounts to impoundment of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. The amounts 
recommended in the bill are based on 
congressional action on 1973 appropria- 
tions and not on the administration’s 
plan which would impound funds. If the 
committee were to base its recommenda- 
tions on the administration’s operating 
plan, it would create more confusion than 
we have already seen. Setting aside the 
basic question of Presidential authority 
to impound funds, the practical problem 
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created by the operating plan is its fluid- 
ity—it is subject to change from day to 
day and from hour to hour. 

Who decides on these changes? Not 
the Congress. Not the Appropriations 
Committee. I frankly do not know who 
makes these decisions, but it is probably 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

How do we find out when the operat- 
ing plan changes? Usually in the news- 
paper and sometimes we get a telephone 
call or a memo from somebody down- 
town in HEW telling us to change a fig- 
ure. Is this any way for Congress or the 
Appropriations Committee to conduct its 
business? Certainly not. 

I feel that the bill before you is a re- 
sponse to the congressional sense of pro- 
gram priorities. The drastic cuts in the 
budget for health and education were 
simply too unrealistic for the committee 
to accept. The amendment now offered 
would, in effect, endorse the cuts pro- 
posed by the budget. Although the cuts 
would not be as severe, they would still 
be cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be possible 
to defend this amendment on the grounds 
that if it is adopted, the bill will not be 
vetoed. I am quite sure that the pro- 
ponents of the amendment cannot give us 
any assurance that this is the case. If 
the amendment were adopted, the bill 
would still exceed the President’s budget 
by either $632 million or $1.3 billion de- 
pending upon how you look at it. Iam as 
anxious as anyone in this Congress to 
enact a Labor-HEW appropriation rather 
than living on a continuing resolution as 
we were forced to do in fiscal year 1973. 
But I am afraid that this amendment 
would not make any difference in this re- 
gard. Under the circumstances, I believe 
we must vote for what we believe is right 
and not settle for half a loaf. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent for maybe 142 more 
minutes. Let me put the curtain on, not 
up. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think of 
the great Ben Jonson. He wrote that 
“Calumines are best answered in 
silence.” 

That is true in this case, because the 
Recorp speaks pretty well for itself. 
Never gild the lily, they say. 

I will say this to those who would in- 
dulge in a false economy at the expense 
of human and humane values, to those 
who have a narrow Vision of loyalty to 
certain special interests; God, country, 
and Yale. Well, if you are there, all 
right. 

What about this committee? What 
about all the hard work that has gone 
into this bill? 

Mr. Chairman, I am quoting; this is 
in the words of the great Clive, Clive of 
India: 

I stand astonished at my own moderation! 

I urge Members to be against every- 


thing they have been listening to except 
me, 
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The CHAIRMAN. At this time no 
further amendments are in order until 
some are disposed of. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is going to be very 
dull—— 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man really want to try to follow that 
act? 

Mr, PEYSER. I am going to present a 
thought I believe is very important in 
this legislation, and I believe it is im- 
portant that the Members understand it. 
This deals with this question of title I 
and the so-called “hold-harmless” pro- 
vision. 

In effect, “hold-harmless” keeps us op- 
erating on the 1960 census data. There 
have been many changes between 1960 
and the current census, and yet “hold- 
harmless” specifically keeps us at the 1960 
level. 

Someone raised a question before un- 
der title I as to what States were af- 
fected. I should like to read a list of the 
States that in effect lose money by this 
“hold-harmless” provision. The States of 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Education, under the leadership of 


Chairman Perkins, the gentleman who 
has also been acting as chairman of this 
subcommittee, has been struggling, as 


we all have to reach some decisions on 
this formula in title I. But I want the 
Members to be aware of the fact that 
this idea of keeping the hold harmless 
provision does produce a major change 
in the larger States. 

Now, I think the real issue of title I 
is to help underprivileged children, to 
help children who have educational 
problems. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PEYSER) 
yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the bill, as the gentleman 
stated, is to help disadvantaged children, 
but it is my view that we should treat 
all disadvantaged children alike. The 
gentleman wishes to hold onto the $2,000 
low-income factor and take the 1970 cen- 
sus count. 

If the gentleman would go up to the 
$4,000 low-income factor and take the 
1970 census count, that would satisfy 
everybody and treat every child in this 
country alike, but we cannot discrimi- 
nate against children by holding onto 
this 1960 low-income factor of $2,000 
when the other children in New York 
State, 75 percent of them, are being 
counted above the $2,000 figure because 
of the AFDC payments. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the inequity and 
the injustice in this formula, and that 
is the injustice in the gentleman’s argu- 
ment that he is making in this Chamber. 
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Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

I believe that I want to treat children 
equally as well, but I want to treat the 
children where the children are, and the 
great numbers of children happen now 
to be in the bigger States. 

Mr. Chairman, I also believe that the 
States that are making the major effort 
in education should not be penalized for 
making that effort. They ought to be 
encouraged to make the effort, and this 
is the reason I have opposed the ques- 
tion of the hold harmless provision. It 
is a complicated matter, I do respect 
Chairman Perkins thoughts and con- 
cern. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Peyser) 
yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O'HARA). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Peyser) has hit the nail right 
on the head. The hold harmless provi- 
sion keeps us at the 1960 census figures. 
The population has moved, and the 
money has stayed where the children 
used to be instead of going where they 
are today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that when we 
do get to page 18, the gentleman will 
offer an amendment to strike out the 
hold harmless provision. If he does, I 
will be happy to support him. 

Mr. PEYSER, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

In closing, I would like to say that I 
think title I is one of the great programs 
we have put into the field of Federal 
Government involvement in the field of 
education. This program, as does any 
massive program, has some problems, but 
basically it has provided the means for 
getting the money to help young people 
who need the help, and I think it has 
been a tremendous program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the commit- 
tee should be supported, and we should 
provide the full amount the committee 
has called for in title I. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all enjoyed lis- 
tening to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. FLtoop) who is truly interest- 
ing and entertaining. However, I desire 
to mention some other fact. I just ran 
back fast into the library and picked up 
a vote record on the last debt limit vote. 

On this vote earlier this month, to his 
credit, Mr. Froop voted to increase the 
debt limit. 

Now, however, the gentleman is urging 
more spending that will greatly increase 
spending in the proposal before us this 
time. I wish he would take some time and 
direct a little time toward convincing 
some of the Members on his side of the 
aisle that they should begin to quit some 
of the excessive spending that goes on 
in this House, there are many, 
many Members who will probably vote 
to increase this spending program. One 
after another—they do it consistently, 
continue random spending and—on the 
occasion of the last record vote men- 
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tioned above, 152 voted “No.” Two-thirds 
of this number came from the majority 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, some day somebody 
back home, Mr. Voter, is going to find out 
how you vote to spend and spend yet will 
not be responsible and vote to increase 
the debt limit which you helped to create. 
Just remember, you cannot have it both 
ways. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to take 
a couple of minutes, because it seems that 
the opposition or the confusion, or what- 
ever it may be, seems to have centered 
only on two parts of this amendment. 
One is the part of title I in which the 
committee recommended $1.81 billion. 

The gentleman from Illinois just talked 
about the debt limit and claimed it is af- 
fected by too much money in this bill. I 
want to remind you the reason for the 
debt limit being so high is partially be- 
cause we appropriated $6 billion for reve- 
nue sharing with the support of those 
supporting the amendment to cut the 
bill. 

Title I of ESEA is truly a revenue shar- 
ing provision. Under title I, money is 
given by the Federal Government back to 
the local communities to relieve their tax 
problems. It goes to those communities 
that need it the worst or those which 
have children of low-income parents. 

I think Members should choose be- 
tween kinds of revenue sharing without 
any lack of confidence that they are 
doing their part to keep down the na- 
tional debt. 

What we have here is this: Obviously 
the 1970 census is not a fair basis for dis- 
tribution. It takes 1 year out of 10 and 
uses it for 10 years under this law. In ad- 
dition to that, there are other things 
than census statistics which are not 
equitable or fair in the formula, So the 
committee reasoned that if ve go to $1.81 
billion, we can give each State as much 
as they got the year before and increase 
some of the others and start to make the 
transition, hoping the legislative com- 
mittee in the meantime will work out 
some kind of a more fair formula for this 
program. 

What they are trying to do in these 
amendments is to do as much with less 
than $1.81 billion as can be done with 
$1.8 billion. It cannot be done. Mr. RoB- 
ison of New York is trying to do it with 
about $50 million less, and Mr. MICHEL 
with $97 mililon iess. It cannot be done. 
We need $1.61 billion to do this job in 
this transition period we are in. Hope- 
fully, by the time this bill is here next 
year, the committee will rewrite the law 
and the guidelines and make them more 
equitable and we can fo on from there. 

The other thing mentioned frequently 
in the debate has been the poverty pro- 
gram. Mr, MIcHEL recommended a reduc- 
tion in the poverty program of $92.5 mil- 
lion. What the committee said is that if 
we would take the $333 million in the bill 
which is less than was appropriated this 
year, we could fund the program to the 
end of the fiscal year, then during that 
time the legislative comimittee will come 
in here nd you will have a chance to do 
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battle on the floor to decide what to do 
about the poverty program. 

I do not think it makes any sense, 
really, to cut it 1 month or 5 weeks 
or whatever it may take. Instead, let us 
appropriate enough money to take it to 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. It is $150 million less than 
last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Anyway, the fact 
of the matter is that in rural areas— 
and it may not be true in some of the 
cities, but it is in rural areas—there is 
simply no agency available to administer 
CAP-type programs. In some of the cities 
there is a governmental unit that can 
do the job, but whether it is local towns 
or townships or counties which must be 
combined, there is no other governmental 
unit that can take over at this pomt and 
administer these kinds of programs. 

Also, a forced phaseout without a defi- 
nite program for shifting some programs 
and functions to other agencies would 
cause trouble in the programs the ad- 
ministration wants to keep as well as 
others. 

I think what we need to do on the pov- 
erty program is fund enough money, 
which we did in the bill, to fund it to 
the end of the fiscal year, and that coin- 
cides with the time by which the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor must 
have reported a bill to the floor and you 
will have a chance to work your will on 
that bill. 

I hope you will vote down the Robison 
amendment and then vote down the 
Michel amendment and then vote for the 
committee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will try 
to state the parliamentary situation. 

The Conte amendment to the Michel 
amendment will be presented for a vote. 
Then, if there are no other amendments 
to the Michel package amendment, the 
Quie amendment to the Robison substi- 
tute will be presented for disposal. Then, 
if there are no further amendments to 
the Robison substitute, the question 
would oceur on the Robison substitute. 
The question then occurs on the Michel 
package amendment providing persons 
do not rise for the purpose of debate. 
If they do rise, the Chair will recognize 
them. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand, we will first consider my 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL) ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, the first vote will be on the 
amendment the gentleman has offered to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Micue.). That will be 
disposed of first. 

Mr. CONTE. That raises the mental 
health section by $20 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I then have another 
amendment that I would like to offer. 
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Will I be permitted to offer that amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that after the first amendment has been 
disposed of the gentleman may rise and 
offer his other amendment. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Dlinois (Mr. MICHEL) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Conte) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 78. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. CONTE TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
several amendments to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. Chairman, these are several 
amendments to the NIH research train- 
ing programs, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Conte to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: At the 
end of the fifth sentence, after “title IV, part 
C, of the Public Health Service Act,”, strike 
out “$40,227,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$42,356,000”. 

At the end of the sixth sentence, after 
“and digestive diseases,”, strike out “$145,- 
182,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$147,- 
568,000", 

At the end of the seventh sentence, after 
“neurology and stroke,”, strike out “$108,- 
505,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$114,- 
066,000". 

At the end of the eighth sentence, after 
“allergy and infectious diseases,”, strike out 
“$107,111,000" and insert in leu thereof 
“$107,134,000". 

At the end of the ninth sentence, after 
“chemical substances for demonstrations and 
research,”, strike out “$152,528,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$164,460,000". 

At the end of the tenth sentence, after 
“child health and human development,”, 
strike out “$116,092,000" and insert in Heu 
thereof ‘‘$117,749,000". 

At the end of the eleventh sentence, after 
“eye diseases and visual disorders,”, strike 
out “$33,949,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$35,480,000”. 

At the end of the twelfth sentence, after 
“environmental health sciences,”, strike out 
“$27,154,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$27,- 
556,000". 

In the thirteenth sentence, after “other 
research resources and general research sup- 
port grants,”, strike out “$110,871,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$111,083,000", 

In the fourteenth sentence, after “for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Health Sciences,”, strike 
out “$4,319,000” and imsert in Neu thereof 
"$4,787,000". 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to the main amendment 
would have the effect of restoring $26.281 
million to the appropriation for NIH re- 
search training programs, leaving the ap- 
propriation for them at the amount rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Earlier, I talked about the need to con- 
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tinue direct support to students in men- 
tal health and alcoholism. I have told you 
why I cannot go along with those parts of 
the main amendment that would have 
the effect of phasing out training pro- 
grams mandated by the Congress rather 
than simply supporting them for next 
year at reduced levels. Now I want to 
comment specifically on the NIE training 
programs. 

Availability and cost of health care is 
one of our greatest problems. This Con- 
gress has before it multimillion—even 
multibillion—dollar proposals for health 
care delivery systems and health insur- 
ance. Important as they are, these are 
only short-term measures. In the-long 
run, the solution to the health care crisis 
lies only in our learning more about 
sickness and health. 

We have built the world’s best medical 
research programs by attracting to them 
some of our brightest young people and 
giving them the best training possible. 
Medical research is beginning, but only 
beginning, to give us some of the answers 
we need. This is not. the time to cut away 
the very base of our medical research 
enterprise. 

During appropriation hearings, we 
heard a number of arguments for the 
proposed phasing out of researeh train- 
ing. Some were misplaced, others un- 
supported by fact. 

It was argued that it is inequitable to 
use federal funds for training in the life 
sciences and not in other fields. Yet it has 
never been considered inequitable to 
train officers for the Armed Forces. 
Failing to train those who may help pro- 
vide the answers to diabetes, muscular 
distrophy, or mental retardation is 
grossly inequitable to those who suffer, 
or will suffer. 

It was argued that we have a sufficient 
research manpower supply; that suffi- 
ciency was not documented. What is 
more, the quality of our research de- 
pends on a constant supply of new ideas 
that can come only from the young. 

Finally, we were told we should rely 
on the “play of the market” to attract 
young people to medical research, and 
that other means of support are avail- 
able for them. Let us look at those other 
means and how adequate they are. 

NIH research training programs are 
for graduate work for which basic edu- 
cational opportunity grants are not 
available. Loans can be used, but total 
dependence on them will have serious 
consequences, 

NIH trainees do not come from well- 
to-do families—median family income is 
$10,000-$12,000, and only 5 percent of 
the trainees rely on their families for 
major support for graduate training. 
Many enter graduate school already in 
debt for their undergraduate education. 
Those who have been fortunate enough 
to have NIH support could rely on it for 
only about half of their expenses. At 
least 3 years of graduate training is re- 
quired for biomedical research; some 
fields require much more. Costs vary 
widely, but NIH estimates that ending 
student stipends would leave students in 
debt an average of $16,000 at the end 
of a Ph. D. and $27,000 at the end of 
post-doctoral training. 
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In 1970, the median salary for a re- 
search scientist with a doctorate and 1 
year or less of experience was $11,000. 
Mind you, this is the very time in their 
lives at which these young people, owing 
between $16,000 and $25,000, will be 
starting families, or have young families. 
The overall median salary for research 
scientists, regardless of years of experi- 
ence, was $16,500 in 1970—earnings for 
private medical practice were well over 
double that amount. 

If we rely on the “play of the market,” 
we will most assuredly guarantee that 
many young people who manage to get 
through graduate school will have to go 
into private practice to pay their debts. 
Others will be discouraged from trying. 
Medical research will be in danger of 
becoming a “rich man’s field.” This is a 
gamble I am not willing to take when 
the stakes for all of us are health and 
life. 

The main amendment leaves intact 
training funds for the cancer and heart 
institutes. That is commendable. I can 
find no reason, however, to limit support 
to students in those fields. The costs, in 
dollars and suffering, from glaucoma, 
multiple sclerosis, or any of the other 
diseases on which NIH is working, are 
tremendous. Moreover, diseases are not 
that separate for the researcher. A 
breakthrough in the basic medical sci- 
ences will affect whole families of ill- 
nesses, A disease-by-disease strategy is 
expensive and unwise. e 

I consider $26.281 million a good in- 
vestment if it brings some of our best 
young people into medical research and 
keeps them there. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received mail 
from all over the country on the import- 
ance of research training programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CoNTE) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 87. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) to the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Rostson) for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Quire) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 89, 

So the amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that after 
tonight’s fun and games are over every- 
one will laugh except the taxpayer and 
the senior citizen who is hurt most by 
inflation which results from planned and 
deliberate reckless deficit spending. The 
Robison amendments add some $64 mil- 
lion to the Michel amendments, which 
brings the package close to $700 million 
over the administration budget. I suggest 
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we defeat the Robison amendment after 
which I will offer my substitute to the 
Michel amendment which I believe to be 
far superior to the Robison substitute or 
the Michel amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. ROBI- 
son) for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LAND- 

GREBE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 

MICHEL 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment. 
The cierk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. LAND- 
GREBE for the amendment offered by Mr. 
MICHEL: On page 7, strike out lines 16 
through 24 and on page 8, lines 1 and.2 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, except 
as otherwise provided, the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681, 
et. seq.), the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1970 (Public Law 91- 
616), the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1906 (P.L. 89-793), and the Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (P.L. 92- 
255), $646,551,000. 

To carry out titles VI and IX, sections 314 
(a) through 314(c), and except as otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 304, 311, 402(a)(7), 
403(a)(1) and 433(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act; $103,081,000. For expenses. neces- 
sary to carry out title IV, part A, of the 
Public Health Service Act, 500,000,000. 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part B, and 
title XI of the Public Health Service Act, 
$255,000,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part C, of the Public 
Herlth Service Act, $38,452,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part D, of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to arthritis, rheumatism, meta- 
bolic diseases, and digestive diseases, $133,- 
608,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out, to 
the extent not otherwise provided, title IV, 
part D oi the Public Health Service Act with 
respect to neurology anc stroke, $101,198,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise providec for, to 
carry out title IV, part D of the Public Health 
Service Act with respect to allergy and in- 
fectious diseases, $98,693,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part E, of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
general medical sciences, including grants 
of therapeutic and chemical substances for 
demonstrations and research, $138,573,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
title IV, part E and title X of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to child 
health and human development, $106,679,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part F, of the Public Health Service Act, 
with respect to eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, $32,092,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, section 301 and 311 of the Public 
Health Service Act, with respect to environ- 
mental health sciences, $25,263,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, section 301 of the Public Health Sery- 
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ice Act with respect to the support of clini- 
cal research centers, laboratory animal facil- 
ities, other research resources and general 
research support grants, $88,632,000: Pro- 
vided, That none of these funds shall be 
used to pay recipients of the general research 
support grants programs any amount for 
indirect expenses in connection with such 
grants. 

For the John E. Fogarty InternationaY 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences, $3,586,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute for mainte- 
nance and operation of the Gorgas Labora- 
tory. 

To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, and 
422 with respect to training grants, title 
VII, and title VIII of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act, $382,180,000, of which $2,000,000 shall 
be available for loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies under part B of title VII and part 
A of title VIII. Provided, That the funds 
appropriated under part B of title VII and 
part A of title VIII shall remain available 
until expended. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I ($1,585,185,000), title 
III and title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act; and section 222(a) 
(2) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, $1,661,185,000: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate amounts made available to each 
State under title I-A for grants to local edu- 
cation agencies within that State shall not 
be less than such amounts as were available 
for that purpose for fiscal year 1972: Pro- 
vided further, That the requirements of sec- 
tion 307(e) of Public Law 89-10, as amended, 
shall be satisfied when the combined fiscal 
effort of the local education agency and the 
State for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort in the 
second preceding fiscal year. 

For carrying out to the extent not oti.er- 
wise provided, the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as amended (20 U.S.C, 1241-1391), 
and the Adult Education Act of 1966 (20 
U.S.C. ch. 30) $450,827,000 including 8,000,- 
000 for exemplary programs under part D 
of said 1963 Act of which 50 per centum 
shall remain available until expended and 
50 per centum shall remain available through 
June 30, 1975, and not to exceed $9,000,000 
for research and training under part C of 
said 1963 Act: Provided, That grants to 
each State under the Adult Education Act 
shall not be less than grants made to such 
State agencies in fiscal year 1972. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, III, IV, section 745 
of Title VII, parts B and D of title IX, and 
section 1203 of the Higher Education Act, 
as amended, the Emergency Insured Stu- 
dent Loan Act of 1969 as amended, section 
207 and title VI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, as amended, the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 329). section 421 of th: 
General Educaion Provisions Act, and Public 
Law 92-506 of October 19, 1972, $1,803,914,000 
of which amounts reallotted for work-study 
shall remain available through June 30, 1975, 
$25,000,000 shall be for veterans cost-of-in- 
struction payments to institutions of higher 
education, and $440,500,000 shall be for basic 
opportunity grants (including not to exceed 
$11,500,000 for administrative expenses), of 
which $429,000,000 shall remain availeble 
through June 30, 1976, and the following 
arounts shall remain available until ex- 
pended: $310,000,000 for subsidies on guar- 
anteed student loans and 831,425,000 for 
annual interest grants for subsidized con- 
struction loans. 

For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, sections 310 and 303 of the Public 
Health Service Act, parts B, C, and D of the 
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Developmental Disabilities Services and Fa- 
cilities Construction Act, titles II, IV, VII, 
and VIH of the Older Americans Act of 1965, 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act, 
sections 426, 707, 1110, and 1115 of the So- 
cial Security Act, and the International 
Health Research Act of 1960, $264,030,000; of 
which $21,715,000 chall be for grants under 
part C of the Developmental Disabilities Sery- 
ices and Facilities Construction Act, to re- 
main available until June 30, 1976, except 
that grants made ~om these funds after 
June 30, 1974, will be for construction only 
as specified in section 132(a) (3) of such Act; 
and $4,250,000 shall be for grants under part 
B of the Developmental Disabilities Services 
and Facilities Construction Act, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the appropriation “Mental Health” 
an amount not ^o exceed the sum of the 
allotment adjustment made by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to section 202(c) of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers —ct. 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved August 
20, 1964), as amended $143,800,000 plus re- 
imbursements: Provided, That this appropri- 
ation shall oe available for the purchase and 
hire of passenger motor vehicles, and for the 
construction, alteration, and repair of build- 
ings and other facilities, as authorized by 
section 602 of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964: Provided further, That no part of 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available for any grant until the 
Director has determined that the grantee is 
qualified to administer the funds and pro- 
grams involved in the proposed grant: Pro- 
vided further, That all grant agreements shall 
provide that the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to the records of the 
grantee which bear exclusively upon the 
Federal grant. 


Mr. LANDGREBE (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the substitute amendment 
be considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be brief. I will not repeat all of the 
statistics I mentioned this afternoon. 
However, this is a very important matter 
since this bill carries a price tag of some 
$32 billion. ; 

I would like to point out that the Pres- 
ident’s budget proposal was perhaps not 
perfect. However, this is pretty much a 
matter of personal opinion. Most cer- 
tainly this comes closer to being fiscally 
responsible than the Michel amendment 
we are discussing at this time. My sub- 
stitute would, of course, bring the 
amounts in the Michel amendment down 
to the administration budget level. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from Ilinois suggests the expenditure of 
some $632 million over the budget, and 
this in consideration of the fact that 
the President’s budget was some 12 per- 
cent over the funding for 1973. In fact, 
I would just recap quickly. In 1964, the 
HEW programs were costing the tax- 
payers $24 billion; in 1972, 71.8 billion; 
in 1973, 83.6 billion; in 1974, the admin- 
istration proposes 93.8 billion funding 
of the HEW programs. That is a nice, 
neat, 33-percent increase in just 3 years. 

My amendment would simply restore 
the bill, to the administration budget 
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level, which I repeat is 12 percent over 
last year even though there are some 
$6 billion a year being spread across 
America in revenue sharing funds, 
school enrollments are down, employ- 
mentisup. . 

In addition to that, we are concerned 
about having our bill vetoed and going 
along another year on a continuing reso- 
lution. There is no indication at all that 
the Michel amendment is acceptable to 
the administration. In fact, I have in- 
formation to the contrary. Therefore, I 
feel that the Congress must accept its 
fiscal responsibility. 

We must assist the administration in 
restoring fiscal stability, fiscal sanity in 
this country. Therefore, I urge the adop- 
tion of my amendment which is, in ef- 
fect, the budget of the administration. 
Members can add the figures this way 
and that way; there is no line item that 
has been changed intentionally. There 
has been discussion here today whether 
the committee bill is $1.9 billion or $1.2 
billion over the administration’s request. 
My amendment is within $100 million of 
the administration’s budget. The inten- 
tion of this substitute amendment is to 
provide an opportunity to Members of 
the House to exercise fiscal responsibility 
and vote on the budget figures which 
have been proposed by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of my 
substitute to the Michel amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

With no disrespect to my colleague 
who just offered the amendment, I really 
believe the temper of the House is such 
that his amendment will not be accepted. 

Let me take this very brief opportun- 
ity, assuming that that amendment will 
be disposed of quickly, so that we can 
get to a vote on my package of amend- 
ments. If the amendment is agreed to 
or if it goes down, we will be at that 
point where we will begin to read the 
bill paragraph by paragraph. It would 
occur to me that as soon as I have con- 
cluded my remarks, unless the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
would choose to be recognized again. We 
could get to a vote on my amendment. 

Let me say very briefly that when we 
adjust this bill, for the budget requests 
deferred, that is an amount of $2,181,- 
789,000. Those are things which are 
going to come up in supplementals. 

Even with adoption of my amendment 
we will be $2,539,090,000 over the 1973 
spending level. So if anyone tries to 
indicate that with the adoption of my 
amendment we are not making any prog- 
ress or not putting additional money 
into this bill, it just is not so. There will 
be $2.5 billion of increased spending in 
1974 with the adoption of my amend- 
ment, over the level of 1973. 

My dear friend from Pennsylvania 
asks: 

Do you want to hurt the disadvantaged? 


Very dramatically, and says: 

You know what the people back home are 
going to say. 

My amendment includes $127 million 
of increased funds in title L I have eut 
it back $97 million, but I give in $127 
million. 
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My good chairman makes the count 
of these zero items in the budget. I rec- 
ognized in my remarks in general debate, 
and in the submission of amendment, 
that my administration was wrong, that 
they should not have taken that course 
of action. 

In those 12 ongoing programs we all 
agreed to extend for 1 year, I funded 
those programs in my amendment, but 
not to the full extent my chairman, Mr. 
Fioop, would. 

So there are plenty of good things to 
talk about and tie oneself to in sup- 
porting my amendment, and still take 
credit for doing something to hold this 
bill within reasonable bounds and hope- 
fully to get it signed and not vetoed, so 
that we will not go through this con- 
tinuing resolution procedure. 

On that, Mr. Chairman, I rest my case. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The big pitch here is, “Take the Michel 
amendment, and you will be home free. 
Flood is a dead pigeon.” 

Look at this. I am the most vetoed 
man in this House. There is no question 
about that. I have been vetoed four times, 
and I am still breathing. 

Members just heard the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Lanpcrese. The gentle- 
man has got a pipeline some place. He 
was out in that back room. They have 
telephones. He says he has reasonable 
cause to believe that a bill containing the 
Michel amendment will be vetoed. 

The only reason given for the Michel 
amendment, as against the Flood posi- 
tion, is that it is said, “Flood is going to 
be vetoed,” and that the bill with the 
Michel amendment is going to be signed. 

Mr. MIcHEL does not know any more 
about what is going to be vetoed than 
anybody else. Neither do I. That is that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. LANDGREBE) 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Michel amend- 
ment proposes to strike $5 miton from 
the appropriation for bilingual educa- 
tion. This cutback would be a serious 
blow to a program which is still in the 
process of struggling to get off of the 
ground. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present level 
of funding—$35 million for fiscal year 
1973—the bilingual program has been 
able to serve only a smal fraction of the 
schoolchildren in need of this assistance. 
According to Dr. Pena, Director of Bilin- 
gual Education at the Office of Educa- 
tion, over 5 million children are poten- 
tially eligible to participate in bilingual 
programs, yet only 143,000 students are 
expected to be enrolled in the program 
in the coming school year. There is clear- 
ly an overwhelming need to expand this 
program and reach these schoolchildren 
who want desperately to learn, but are 
needlessly obstructed by the language 
barriers which this program is designed 
to overcome. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
recognized in measure the enormous gap 
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between what is now being done and 
what is needed. That is why the commit- 
tee increase the appropriation for bilin- 
gual education by $10 million—although 
even this increase would not enable the 
program to reach even 5 percent of the 
eligible students. The fact is that the bi- 
lingual program has been drastically un- 
derfunded ever since it was passed. Fur- 
thermore, since allocations for this pro- 
gram, made by the Office of Education, 
have consistently been distributed in- 
equitably and unfairly, many cities with 
large Spanish-speaking populations have 
been starving for bilingual funds. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own district in 
Chicago, which I have the privilege to 
represent, thousands of schoolchildren 
who come from homes where English is 
not the dominant language are in great 
need of bilingual education. Yet, under 
the present level of funding, their needs 
continue to go unmet. There are over 
50,000 students in Chicago who do not 
speak English as their first language— 
fully 9 percent of the children attending 
Chicago public schools. And thousands of 
these children do not have access to a 
program which could immeasurably 
strengthen their ability to learn in a 
school system which they find unfamiliar 
in language and custom. The children 
from homes where English is not spoken, 
cannot absorb an education taught to 
them in a language they do not under- 
stand. As a result, Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren in Chicago are dropping out of high 
school at a rate of over 50 per day. Fewer 
than half of the children from Spanish- 
speaking homes are completing their high 
school education. These children are se- 
verely disadvantaged and unfairly hand- 
icapped by their unfamiliarity with Eng- 
lish. It is time that we fully recognized 
their special and urgent need. 

Last January, the Chicago Board of 
Education submitted applications for 17 
individual bilingual projects. Yet these 
applications were not even considered by 
the Office of Educaton due to the lack of 
funds. This is unconscionable if our 
promises of equal opportunity are to 
mean anything at all to children from 
Sprnish-speaking and American-In- 
dian homes who have known the cruelty 
of abusive discrimination for far 
too long. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is more im- 
portant than ever before to affirm our 
commitment to equal educational oppor- 
tunity. We must not retreat from the 
important advances we have made to- 
ward tearing down the barriers of. dis- 
crimination and neglect. I strongly urge 
that the committee recommendation for 
this important program be maintained. I 
urge the defeat of this amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BAKER TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the Mizhel amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baker to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Micuen: In the 
last paragraph of the Michel amendment, 
providing for the expenses of carrying out 
the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, strike out the sum “$241,- 
300,000", and insert “$141,300,000". 

CxIxX——1349—Part 17 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairnan, I have a 
great deal of respect for our colleague, 
the gentleman from Mlinois (Mr, 
MıcHEL). In fact, whether or not my 
amendment passes, I will vote for his 
package. But I believe my amendment 
has merit. 

This amendment reduces the funds 
available for the operation of OEO by 
an additional $100 million. The remain- 
ing amount of $14,379,009 would just 
about sustain the agency through Sep- 
tembor or October 1973. We basically 
did this same thing today in the con- 
tinuing appropriation bill. 

According to my information there is 
about $130 million in the pipeline for 
projects which are ready for approval. 
All OEO needs to proceed other than 
money is a Senate confirmed Director. 

There is one primary concern which 
bothers me deeply and I believe will 
bother you. I have a notice sent out on 
OEO stationery from 730 Peachtree 
Street NE., room 1165, Atlanta, Ga. It 
is sent to all employees purportedly from 
the agency employee union. This notice 
describes an activit- of the union where 
a former Member of Congress has been 
contracted with to lobby for an OEO 
appropriation. This memorancum refers 
to the lawsuit which had been filed previ- 
ously. I recognize this to be the suit to 
restrain the further funding of projects 
until a Director is confirmed by the 
Senate. The notice states that all pay- 
checks received by every employee from 
now on are the result of the lawsuit. 

The lobbyist is being paid $27,669 if he 
works for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, employee group for 3 months. The 
contract is made with the “Coalition for 
the War on Poverty.” The coalition is 
composed of union members—the Na- 
tional Council of OEO Locals and State 
Associations of Community Action Agen- 
cy Directors. The funds for the coalition 
come from employee contributions of $3 
per member per grade for the 3-month 
period and $2,000 per State Directors’ 
Association group. 

Now to me this is a most dangerous 
activity. If an employee group can per- 
petuate an agency or any program 
purely to preserve the jobs of individuals 
concerned, we are in deep trouble. If it 
can happen one time, it can happen 
again and again. 

This comes mightly close to the reason 
the Hatch Act has some merit. We are 
on mighty thin ice when this sort of 
operation is condoned, to say nothing of 
proving effective. 

The lobbyist sent out to the Federal 
employees an individual evaluation of 
the subcommittee membership and how 
they might be influenced. 

I do not know how the lobbying effort 
is being conducted, but I assume it is 
carried on along conventional lines. 

How are these committee members 
supposed to be influenced? Nothing re- 
fers to the virtues of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Members are asked to get as many fa- 
vorable news items in the media us pos- 
sible in order for the constituents of the 
various committee members to be in- 
clined to support their efforts to influ- 
ence Members of Congress. 
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Iam not saying that all of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is bad, but it has 
been fraught with irregularities, slipshod 
practices, and outright fraud. 

I hope the Members will support this 
amendment in protest to the inordinate 
efforts of these Federal employees to in- 
fluence this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 110, noes 288, 
not voting 35, as follows: 


[Roll No. 290] 
AYES—110 


Frey 
Froehlich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hanrahan 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa, 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lott 
McClory 
McCollister 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias, Calif, 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Myers 


Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brotzman 


Nichols 
Parris 
Powell, Ohio 
Quillen 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebelf 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steelman 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 
Zion 


Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Davis, Wis, 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eshleman 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Tl. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


Biester 
Bingham 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 


NOES—288 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Bucharan 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex, 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 


Clay 
Cleveland 


Dominick V, 
Davis, 8.C. 


de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
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Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins Nix 
Hays Obey 
Hechler, W. Va. O’Brien 
Heckler, Mass. O'Hara 
Heinz O'Neill 
Helstoski Owens 
Hicks Passman 
Hillis Patman 
Holifield Patten 
Holt Pepper 
Holtzman Perkins 
Horton Pettis 
Howard Peyser 
Hungate Pickle 
Ichord Pike 
Johnson, Calif. Poage 
Jones, Ala. Podell 
Jones, N.C. Preyer 
Jones, Okla. Price, Ill. 
Jones, Tenn. Pritchard 
Jordan Quie 
Karth Rallsback 
Kastenmeier Rangel 
Kazen Rees 
Keating Regula 
Kluczynski Reid 
Koch Reuss 
Kyros Riegle 
Leggett Rinaldo 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 


Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C, 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 


Moakley 
Mollohan 


Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 


Rodino 
Roe 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 


Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Robison, N.Y. 


Rostenkowski 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 186, noes 213, 


St Germain 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 


Thomson, Wis. 


Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex. 


Winn 
Wolff 


Roncalio, Wyo. Wright 
Roncallo, N.Y. Wydler 


Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—35 


Derwinski 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Fraser 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Hébert 
Henderson 
King 

Lujan 
Macdonald 
Mailliard 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chappell 
Conable 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 


So the amendment to the amendment 


was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 


as above recorded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 


Mills, Ark, 
Morgan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Price, Tex. 
Randall 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sebelius 
Skubitz 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, N.J. 


from Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL). 


The question was taken; 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 


a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


not voting 34, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 

W., Jr. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chisholm 


[Roll No. 291] 


AYES—186 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 


NOES—213 


Clark 
Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Powell, Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rose 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steelman 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Il. 
Young, 8.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
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Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wom * 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Horton 
Howard Nix 
Hungate Obey 
Johnson, Calif. O'Hara 
Jones, Ala. O'Neill 
Jones, Okla. Owens 
Jones, Tenn. Patman 
Jordan Patten 
Karth Pepper 
Kastenmeier Perkins 
Kazen Peyser 
Kluczynski Pickle 
Koch Pike 

Kyros Poage 
Leggett Podell 
Lehman Preyer 
Litton Price, Ill. 
Long, La. Rangel 
McCloskey Rees 
McCormack Reid 
McFall Reuss 
McKay Riegle 
McKinney Rinaldo 
McSpadden Rodino 
Madden Roe 
Madigan Rogers 
Mahon Roncalio, Wyo. 
Maraziti Rooney, Pa. 
Matsunaga Rosenthal 
Mazzoli Rostenkowski 
Meeds Roush 
Melcher Roy 
Metcalfe Roybal 
Mezvinsky Runnels 
Minish Ryan 

Mink St Germain 
Mitchell, Md. Sarasin 
Moakley Sarbanes 
Mollohan Schroeder 
Moorhead, Pa. Seiberling 
Moss Shipley 
Murphy, Il. Sisk 
Natcher Stack 

Nedzi Smith, Iowa 


NOT VOTING—34 


Derwinski Morgan 
Evins, Tenn. Murphy, N.Y. 
Fisher Price, Tex, 
Fraser Randall 

Gray Rooney, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Skubitz 
Hébert Steiger, Ariz. 
Henderson Stuckey 
King Teague, Tex. 
Macdonald Thompson, N.J. 
Danielson Mailliard 

Davis, Ga. Mills, Ark. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
HEALTH SERVICES PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

To carry out titles VI and IX, sections 314 
(a) through 314(c), and except as otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 304, 311, 402(g), 403 
(a) (1) and 433(a) of the Public Health Ser- 
vice Act; $388,520,000, of which $197,200,000 
shall be available until June 30, 1976 for 
grants pursuant to section 601 of the Public 
Health Service Act for the construction or 
modernization of medical facilities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HEINZ 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEINZ: On page 
8, line 17, strike out “$388,520,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘'$321,320,000", and strike 
out “$197,200,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“130,000,000”. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment is basically a simple amendment 
which, if accepted by the House, would 
reduce this appropriation bill by the 
amount of $67.2 million. My amendment 
does this by leaving in the committee 
bill the amount of money under the 
medical facilities construction grant por- 
tion of the bill, known to most of us as 
Hill-Burton, the $70 million in the bill 
for out-patient facilities, and the $50 mil- 


Nichols 


Adams 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conable 
Conyers 
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lion in the bill for modernization of 
hospitals, and it also includes of the 
amount in the bill $10 million for new 
construction for existing hospitals or new 
hospitals, bringing the total of my 
amendment, in place of what is in the 
bill, to $130 million. I believe these pro- 
grams are necessary and important and 
deserve these appropriations. 

What is in the committee bill now in 
the sections I have just mentioned is 
$197.2 million. My amendment would re- 
duce this amount by just over one-third 
without harming or jeopardizing the real 
health care needs of the American people. 

It has been my pleasure, in this regard, 
to serve on the Public Health and Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee in the 93d Con- 
gress. We have heard a great deal of tes- 
timony that much of the money in the 
committee bill in the Hill-Burton sec- 
tion, and more specifically that money 
which I seek to cut, is just not needed for 
the kind of construction that is in that 
bill. 

If you do not believe me, look at the 
$15 million in the committee bill for an 
item called construction for rehabilita- 
tion purposes. If you go to the committee, 
as I did awhile ago, you will find in all 
of the testimony they took there is not 
any reference, there is not even any men- 
tion whatsoever, to the $15 million for 
the construction of rehabilitation facili- 
ties, whatever they may be. This is sim- 
ply one example of the needles and 
wasteful money the bill seeks to appro- 
priate and which I seek to cut. 

I intend to be brief, and urge the com- 
mittee to accept my amendment, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise for 
the purpose of opposing this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in case my friend from 
Pennsylvania has not found it out, I am 
chairman of the subcommittee that con- 
ducted these hearings. 

It is not necessary for me or a member 
of the committee to tell you what this 
amendment does. The need is in your 
hometown and any medical facility you 
have or anything identified with it. 

Mr. HEINZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will not. 

But let me tell you this: He said this 
is a very simple amendment. Do you 
know those are his words and not mine. 
It is a simple amendment. Hospitals 
and public health centers would be out. 
Rehabilitation facilities would be cut 
back. In addition to that, long-term 
care facilities would be eliminated. Re- 
quests are coming in to HEW for long- 
term care facilities in order to replace 
old buildings. 

A simple amendment? It is not only 
simple, it is simply outrageous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POSTSECONDARY INNOVATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, section 404 of the General Ed- 
ucation Provisions Act, $10,000,000. 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DELLENBACK 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. DELLENBACK: 
On page 17, line 21, strike “$10,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof $15,000,000". 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would also ask unanimous consent that 
the three amendments which are at the 
desk—this one, dealing with this section, 
one on page 20, and one on page 21—be- 
cause they are all essentially tied in to- 
gether, and they have been placed at the 
majority desk as well as at the doors, 
might be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. DeLLENBACK?: 
Strike line 21 on page 20 through line 16 on 
page 21 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I ($10,000,000), LIT, Iv, 
section 745 of title VII, parts B and D of 
title IX, and section 1203 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, as amended ($5,000,000), the 
Emergency Insured Student Loan Act of 1969 
as amended, section 207 and title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act, as amended, 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, section 22 of the Act of 
June 29, 1935, as amended (7 U.S.C. 329), 
section 421 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, and Public Law 92-506 of October 
19, 1972, $1,805,914,000 of which amounts re- 
allotted for work-study shall remain avail- 
able through June 30, 1975, $20,000,000 shall 
be for state incentive grants under Title IV- 
A-3 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, to remain available until June 30, 
1975, $25,000,000 shall be for veterans cost- 
of-instruction payments to institutions of 
higher education, and $420,500,000 shall be 
for basic opportunity grants (including not 
to exceed $11,500,000 for administrative ex- 
penses), of which $409,000,000 shall remain 
available through June 30, 1976, and the fol- 
lowing amounts shall remain available until 
expended: $310,000,000 for subsidies on guar- 
anteed student loans and $31,425,000 for an- 
nual interest grants for subsidized construc- 
tion loans. 


Mr. DELLENBACK (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the Rec- 
corp. I will explain it in detail because, 
like this type of amendment, it sounds 
much more complicated than in fact it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, line 24 strike “$12,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$10,500,000” and on 
lines 23-24 strike “$176,209,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$174,209,000". 


Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. Chairman, we 
are not here dealing with either an in- 
crease or a decrease in spending provided 
for in this bill. We are dealing with off- 
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setting transfers, We are dealing strictly 
with higher education, and we are deal- 
ing with attempts to move into three 
critical areas funds which can have 
leverage and be used in effect to improve 
what happens in the field of higher edu- 
cation. : 

The package of these three amend- 
ments does three things. Mr: Chairman, 
this provides, first, that 1202 and 1203 
commissions which were commissions 
created in the education amendments of 
1972, and which are provided for plan- 
ning purposes so that we can get ready 
for additional funds for community col- 
leges and for occupational education— 
instead of having the $3 million which 
are provided for in the bill, would have 
$5 million. It proposes to add $2 million 
to the funding for these commissions and 
to get those $2 million by transferring 
funds from higher education, title VI, the 
equipment section. 

This section presently is at $12,500,000. 
It is proposed that there be a compensat- 
ing adjustment taking that to $10,500,- 
000, moving this $2 million into an area 
where the commissions can be adequately 
funded to be ready for what needs to be 
done in the way of comprehensive plan- 
ning within each State for community 
college funding and occupational edu- 
cation. That is the first package, with $2 
million shifted across where they would 
have greater leverage. 

The second proposed transfer is in the 
field of the State incentive grant pro- 
grams. There are some 30 States that al- 
ready have scholarship programs. In the 
education amendments of 1972 we of this 
body created a program to give incentives 
to States to move forward and put addi- 
tional dollars into aid to students. I pro- 
pose that we take $20 million from the 
basic opportunity grant program and 
move it to commence the State incentive 
grant program. 

I am a supporter of the basic oppor- 
tunity grant program, a strong supporter, 
but we are not able to put enough money 
into it. The subcommittee could not. 
They put every dollar they could put into 
this program after taking care of the 
other needs of student aid, but they did 
not see that they could put enough in 
there to really make the program go all 
the way. 

Therefore, it is not fully funded—the 
basic opportunity grant program. We 
need more money for students. By taking 
this $20 million and moving it over to 
the State incentive grant program, we 
can potentially double the impact on 
students. We can move forward with 
funding a very good program, and we 
can end up giving twice as many dollars 
to the students. 

The third thing this amendment pro- 
poses to do is to add $5 million to the 
fund for the improvement of postsec- 
ondary education. 

We last year appropriated $10 million 
for this program. The budget asked for 
$15 million, but when it was before the 
subcommittee they very logically did not 
raise this amount because they did not 
have the full data as to what the fund 
was doing with last year’s appropriation. 
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The fund board was appointed late, it 
was in the middle of deliberations at that 
time, and since that time it has finished 
its work. It has had 1,400 applications. 
It was able to fund only 80 of these. 
There are a host of good programs in 
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all our States to improve postsecondary 
education, and the proposal is to add $5 
million to this fund and that we get this 
$5 million by taking it from community 
services, HEA, title I, 

That is what my amendments would 
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do. They neither increase nor decrease 
the total appropriated. By shifting in 
these three areas they propose to put the 
dollars where they can have greater 
leverage. 

I include the following: 


Fiscal year— 


HEA | : Community services! 
HEA Il: U.G. Equip 


i Confusing—Had in mind 1202 for use in facilities planning. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say the gentleman's proposals 
may be sound but I do not think we 
should be determining these priorities 
on the floor. What we would be doing is 
basically robbing Peter to pay Paul. We 
should give these basic opportunity grant 
programs a chance to get off the ground. 
It is inadequately funded at the present 
time. Some of the States this year are 
going to receive less in their allocations 
from the Federal level than our student 
assistance program. I do not think at 
this time we should take anything from 
these programs where the gentleman 
proposes to take the money and transfer 
it to other places in the bill. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. We are striving 
to make our already limited dollars go 
further. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for these 
amendments. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most dangerous 
kind of thing to do with an extremely 
important and a very, very difficult pro- 
gram. Believe me, the administration’s 
proposal on the 3OG program we are 
considering very carefully. It has a great 
deal of merit, this BOG program. 

I want the Members to hear this. The 
administration’s proposal on this BOG 
program is being examined very care- 
fully. We have nearly $450 million in here 
for this. We are working closely with 
everyone concerned about this program. 

As my friend, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS), says, this is not the 
place at this hour of the night in the 
well of this House to try to change this 
kind of thing. This is a realinement of 
priorities brought up by a small group in 
one place. 

We would go almost $4.5 billion over 
the budget if all of the programs in the 
education amendments of 1972 were 
funded. We simply cannot do that kind of 
thing here or at any other time. This 
amendment would shift $20 million from 
the BOG to this new student incentive 
program. 

Something is said about a report com- 
ing up. We have not seen such a report. 
No word came to the committee about 


1974 


1972 budget 


Dellenback 
amendment 


9. 
2. 


5 * 0 

12.5 f 0 
959. 0 

0 


13.0 
15.0 


Mandated study just underway. 

Michel amendment may cut this to about 
6.25, if so, you should still cut by 
$2,000,000. 


such a report. This is something in the 
backyard. We do not know about this. 

Let me tell the Members something 
further, and this was very damaging. 
When we examined the specialists from 
the Department of Education 2 months 
ago, and later 1 month ago, not one dime 
had been awarded on any one project. 
They said they were not prepared to 
award projects. They did not have suffi- 
cient information to do all they wanted 
to do. We took them at their word. This 
will be done eventually. Next year we 
will have extensive hearings and we want 
to do this, but they did not know and 
we did not know and therefore the Mem- 
bers do not know. The gentleman must 
have a crystal ball. He is the only one 
who does have it, and we cannot possibly 
under the circumstances permit this kind 
of thing at the present time to this bill 
on appropriations. We cannot possibly 
do this. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am baffled by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee. 
Everything that is in this bill is a deter- 
mination of priorities. Each of us has to 
make a judgment about whether or not 
we think z number of dollars for this pro- 
gram makes sense or does not make 
sense. 

I must say, in all honesty, that the- 
atrics in attempting to dismiss these 
amendments substantively cannot be 
defended. 

What we are talking about? We are 
not talking in this instance about adding 
or subtracting money. We are talking 
about attempting to make some kind of 
rational judgment about how to take 
limited dollars and make them do the 
most good. I think the gentleman from 
Oregon has effectively attempted in his 
amendments to do just that. 

What has he said? One, that there are 
now over 30 States which have State 
student aid programs. The $20 million 
he proposes to add into this would make 
it possible for the Federal Government 
to match those State grant programs, 
and as a result expand the dollars avail- 
able for higher education aid to students. 
There is no hanky-panky in that; not 
even any crystal ball needed in that. It 
is an ongoing program in States across 
the country such as mine and others 


which have effectively done a job. I think 
we have some responsibility, in fact, to 
promote it. Mr. Chairman, it is a way to 
effectively reduce the pressure on the 
Federal dollar by attempting to involve 
ourselves in matching the States effort. 

Second, what are we trying to do in 
the fund for the payment of higher 
education? 

Over 1,400 applications have been re- 
ceived for new and innovative develop- 
ments in higher education. Every ex- 
pert in the field recognizes that there are 
serious problems in the structure and or- 
ganization of higher education. This is 
the one effort by the Congress to try and 
find alternatives, try and use this limited 
amount of money to increase the ac‘lity 
of the States to make some judgments 
about how they should go about orga- 
nizing their own institutions of higher 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 
takes any kind of crystal ball to under- 
stand, to comprehend or to recognize the 
good value that we, as the Congress, get 
for that kind of expenditure of funds. 

The 1,202 commissions were written 
into the education amendments of 1972 
on the basis that it was important for us 
in the planning for funds for higher edu- 
cation to get some leadtime. The $2 mil- 
lion that the Dellenback amendment pro- 
poses for these 1,202 commissions to use 
for comprehensive planning would, in 
the long run, not only enable the States, 
but in my judgment, this Government, 
the Federal Government, to more effec- 
tively know what to do and how to do it. 

That clearly, it seems to me, is not 
money misspent. That is money wisely 
spent. I think the judgment of the com- 
mittee bill in many ways are good. I 
think the Dellenback amendment is an 
improvement on those priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr, DELLENBACK). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DELLENBACK) 
there were—ayes 83, noes 124. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I ($1,810,000,000), title 
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III ($146,393,000) , title V, parts A and C ($38,- 
000,000), and title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act; title III-A 
($25,000,000) of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958; and section 222(a) (2) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
$2,105,393,000: Provided, That the aggregate 
amounts made available to each State under 
title 1-A for grants to local education agen- 
cies within that State shall not be less than 
such amounts as were made available for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1972: Provided 
further, That the requirements of section 
307(e) of Public Law 89-10, as amended, shall 
be satisfied when the combined fiscal effort 
of the local education agency and the State 
for the preceding fiscal year was not less than 
such combined fiscal effort in the second 
preceding fiscal year. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
18, line 7, insert “(1)” before “shall”, strike 
out line 9, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: purpose for fiscal year 1972; but (2) 
shall not be more than % the difference be- 
tween the amounts which would be made 
available to such State under this Act with- 
out application of this clause and the 
amounts made available to such State for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1972, and (3) 
shall not be more than 110 percent of the 
amounts made available to such State for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1972, plus % the 
difference between such amounts and the 
amounts which would be made available to 
such State under this Act without applica- 
tion of this clause or clause (2) of this pro- 
viso: Provided further, that the 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to make a point of order against the 


amendment on the ground it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is the sum 
and substance of it. It is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

It might be said that the provision it 
seeks to amend is also legislation on an 
appropriation bill, but that point was 
waived in the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to be heard. 

I believe the gentleman is correct in 
saying that the language the amendment 
seeks to amend would have been subject 
to a point of order if the committee had 
not gone to the Rules Committee to get 
a waiver of points of order. However, 
under the Holman Rule there is permit- 
ted language which would retrench ex- 
penditures, and the effect of this amend- 
ment would be to retrench expenditures. 
For that reason I believe the amendment 
is in order. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, under 
the provisions of clause 2 of rule XXI, 
which forbids legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, it is made clear that if an 
amendment modifies such legislation as 
has been left in the bill—and it is ad- 
mitted that this is legislation which is 
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left in by reason of the resolution under 
which we are considering it—that 
amendment modifying legislation which 
is already in the bill will be permitted, 
although if it attempts to add something 
new it will not be permitted. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Quie amendment simply 
modifies that language. The language 
says: 

Shall receive not less than the amount 
received in 1972. 


The Quie amendment says: 
Shall receive not less than 34 of the 
amount received in 1972, 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will vield, my amendment says, 
“Not more than,” so it is truly a limi- 
tation. 

Mr. O’HARA. “Not more than”, 

In any event, it is simply a modifica- 
tion of the 100-percent figure that is 
already in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hotirtetp). 
The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Quie amendment does strike out 
words in line 9, but it also adds a con- 
siderable amount of language to that 
already in the bill. 

The language is as follows: 

(2) but shall not be more than % the 
difference between the amounts which would 
be made available to such State under this 
Act without application of this clause and 
the amounts made available to such State 
for that purpose for fiscal year 1972, and 
(3) shall not be more than 110 percent of 
the amounts made available to such State 
for that purpose for fiscal year 1972, plus 
14 the difference between such amounts and 
the amounts which would be made available 
to such State under this Act without ap- 
plication of this clause or clause (2) of 
this proviso: 


The amendment would add language 
which the Chair feels is legislation on 
an appropriation bill, and it is not in 
order as a certain retrenchment of ex- 
penditures. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROYBAL 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROYBAL: Page 
18, line 2, after “Act” and before the semi- 
colon insert: “($60,000,000)”, `: 

Page 18, line 5, strike out “$2,105,393,000” 
and insert: “$2,120,393,000”. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that I have offered would 
increase the appropriation for title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act by $15 million, It would also 
raise the spending level to a total of $60 
million for fiscal year 1974. 

I believe that this increase is neces- 
sary, not only to partially cover the tre- 
mendous gap that has been created since 
its original funding, but to make it pos- 
sible for the educational system to more 
fully respond to the rich cultural herit- 
age and language of the various groups 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, there are at least 5 mil- 
lion bilingual children in the United 
States who are in need of this program, 
and under this year’s funding only 
147,000 of these children will be served. 
This includes all groups. 
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I think that the Members would be 
interested in knowing just exactly how 
the money is spent this year. 

This year there was a total spending 
level of $32 million; $28.1 milion was 
spent for the Spanish-speaking commu- 
nity of the United States; $2.6 million 
was spent for the bilingual education of 
the American Indian and the Eskimo; 
almost $1 million of that amount was 
spent for those who speak French in the 
home. 

Mr. Chairman, $657,000 is being spent 
for those whose language at home is 
Portuguese; $500,000 is being spent for 
those who speak Chinese in the home; 
and $189,000 is being spent this year for 
the bilingual education of the people of 
Guam; and $75,000 for the Trust 
Territories. 

This does not include, of course, the 
moneys that other ethnic groups in the 
United States are seeking to acquire, 
which means that 434 million children 
who would be eligible for bilingual edu- 
cation under this act are not at the 
present time covered, and very few of 
them in comparison would benefit by the 
level of funding recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Roy- 
BAL) yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Burton). 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 5 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BURTON. I. would like to com- 
mend my colleague from California. I 
think this amendment is most instruc- 
tive and necessary. I associate myself 
fully with the gentleman’s remarks and 
conclusions. 

Mr. ROYBAL. I thank the gentleman. 

The argument will no doubt be made 
by the chairman of the committee that 
more than $99 million is being made 
available for bilingual education, but 
may I point to this one fact: While this 
is true if you take everything into con- 
sideration, no matter how you slice the 
pie, less than $35 million is being spent 
at the present time, for the education of 
bilingual children in this country. With 
the slight increase now recommended by 
the committee it will be $45 million, but 
that is all that will be spent for the bi- 
lingual education of children. Of the $99 
million being spent, this year, $16 million 
will be spent for emergency school assist- 
ance and $86,000 for the education of 
the handicapped. 

Listen to this, as the chairman usually 
Says; $45.5 million will be spent for voca- 
tional and adult education. The truth of 
the matter is that unless my amendment 
is adopted only $45 million will be spent 
for the education of children in the 
United States whose language at home 
is other than English. 

If we look at the facts as they really 
are, we must start to realize that we have 
not really done a good job insofar as ap- 
propriating sufficient funds for cilingual 
children in the United States is con- 
cerned. 

I would like to point out that under 
the Foreign Assistance Act, we are spend- 
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ing in our regular education program for 
the education of children all over the 
world $109.9 million, and then we are 
also spending just to educate soldiers 
who come from other countries to the 
United States for military training $34.6 
million every year. 

My amendment only asks for $15 mil- 
lion above that amount recommended by 
the committee for the education of bi- 
lingual children in the U:ited States. I 
think it is only fair that we do so. 

Mr. BELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BELL. I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman and com- 
mend him on his amendment and say 
that no group of children in the United 
States are as greatly in need as those who 
need bilingual education. 

Again I associate myself with his re- 
marks. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemar. yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Ms. ABZUG. I want to commend the 
gentleman and say this is a very impor- 
tant provision that is being brougkt to 
the attention of the Members and the 
committee. 

Isupport the gentleman’s amendment, 
and I would like to see it put into effect 
in many places in this country. 

Mr. MILFORD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILFORD. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman. 

As all of you know, it is very hard to 
get taxpayer money out of me by means 
of spending bills. However, knowing the 
plight of many Mexican-American chil- 
dren in Texas, I support the gentleman 
on his amendment. 

In my district we have many Mexican- 
American children that are totally unable 
to speak English. They go to school but 
learn very little, because of their lack of 
ability to communicate with teachers and 
classmates. This situation places the 
child in a very unhealthy environment. 
Many are psychologically damaged for 
life. 

A community study in Dallas has 
clearly shown that one of the prime rea- 
sons for Mexican-American school drop- 
outs is because of the students’ inability 
to speak English. This problem further 
aggravates the welfare situation. 

I appeal to each of you to cast your 
vote for the Roybal amendment. A vote 
for this amendment is a vote to help 
Mexican-Americans to become equally 
Mexicans and Americans and allow them 
to compete equally in this society. 

Mr. WALDIE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROYBAL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr WALDIE. I commend the gentle- 
man and wish to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I must oppose this 
amendment. 

I am a strong supporter, and the com- 
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mittee is a strong supporter, of bilingual 
education. I know firsthand about the 
educational needs of children from fam- 
ilies who do not speak English. I spoke 
Spanish before many of you were born. 
Believe me, I know about the problem. 

However, I also believe that the com- 
mittee has made ample provision of funds 
for bilingual education programs. The bill 
includes $45 million for bilingual educa- 
tion programs authorized by title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. That is an increase of $10 mil- 
lion over the budget request and the 
amount that HEW is spending in fiscal 
year 1973. The.amount recommended by 
the committee will take care of continu- 
ation costs for 150 existing projects and, 
in addition, will, provide funds for over 
100 new projects. 

A point that I think you should not 
overlook is that most of these bilingual 
education projects are funded for a 5- 
year period. The program started in 
1969 so that the projects awarded in the 
first year of the program are now com- 
ing to an end. This will make way for 
other new projects to take their place. 
But the committee was not satisfied and 
felt that more schools should have bilin- 
gual projects. That is why we added $10 
million. There is a limit to how many 
new projects can be started in 1 year. 
I think that the limit has been reached 
by the amount provided in the bill. 

But that is not all. The committee 
bill also earmarks $9,958,000 specifically 
for bilingual education projects under 
the emergency school aid assistance ap- 
propriation. In addition, HEW told us 
that the States are spending an addi- 
tional $6.3 million from other activities 
within this appropriation. These 
amounts are in addition to the $45 mil- 
lion previously mentioned. 

If you look at part 2 of the commit- 
tee’s hearing record, I believe it will be 
very clear that we discussed bilingual 
education at great length. On page 57, 
there is a table that shows the total 
funds requested in the budget for bilin- 
gual education. The committee under- 
stands the problem, ana that is why we 
increased the budget. This is a good pro- 
gram, but let us not get carried away. I 
believe the committee has included suffi- 
cient funds, and there is no reason to add 
more. I urge you to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of Mr. Roy- 
BAL’s amendment to increase appropria- 
tion for bilingual education under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act by $15 million. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission re- 
ported in 1970 that there were more than 
2 million Spanish surnamed students at- 
tending public schools, 1% million of 
whom live in the 5 southwestern States. 
Currently, bilingual education programs 
reach only 1.9 percent of the Spanish 
surnamed students in the Southwest, yet 
half of Mexican-American first graders 
are unable to speak English as well as 
their Anglo counterparts. 

Congress has never appropriated ade- 
quate funds to deal with this problem. 
Mr. Roysat’s amendment would begin 
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to provide vitally needed extra funds. 
Grants under title VII of ESEA are not 
currently made on the basis of student 
need, There has never been enough 
money to meet the scope of the non- 
English speaking problem. Instead, title 
VII funds are used specifically for pilot 
projects. 

Last year the Congress originally ap- 
r-opriated $45 million for bilingual edu- 
cation, but HEW expended only $33.2 
million of those funds. This year, the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
again recommended $45 million in title 
VII funds, While this recommendation 
represents an increase of over $10 mil- 
lion in the amount actually spent by 
HEW last year, it represents no increase 
over the fiscal year 1973 appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ROYBAL), 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 161, noes 244, 
not voting 28, as follows: 

[Roll No. 292] 
AYES—161 


Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey Rees 
Hawkins Reid 
Hechler, W. Va. Reuss 
Heckler, Mass. Rhodes 
Helstoski Riegle 
Hinshaw Roe 
Holifield Roncalio, Wyo. 
Holtzman 

Howard 

Hunt 

Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Colo. 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, 11. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 


Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Podell 
Price, Til. 
Railsback 
Rangel 


Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Waldie 
White 
Wiison, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Young, Alaska 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 


Goldwater 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 


Andrews, N.C. 


Andrews, 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Butler 
Byron 


Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex, 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
C.ancy 

Clark 
C_awson, Del 
Cochran 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 


Daniel, Robert 


Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Jones, Okia. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Litton 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Matigan 
Mallary 
Mann 
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Poage 

Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 

Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Quillen 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 


Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 


Siack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
S_aggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
S‘ratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 


Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Wazgonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Pla. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 


Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 

Miller 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Flowers Moorhead, 
Fiynt Calif. 

Ford, Gerald R. Moorhead, Pa. 
Forsythe Mosher 
Fountain Myers 
Frelinghuysen Natcher 
Frenzel Nelsen 
Froehlich Nichols 
Fulton Obey 

Parris 

Fatman 
Perkins Zion 
Pike Zwach 


NOT VOTING—28 


Evans, Colo. 
Findley 
Fish 

Fiood 


Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Biatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Derwinski 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


Green, Oreg. 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Jarman 
King 
Macdonald 
Mills, Ark, 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
18, line 8, insert after “than” “90 per cen- 
tum of”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, a little bit 
earlier I tried an amendment which was 
a little complicated in the way I wrote it, 
and it was ruled out of order. 

The problem I see is that if we hold 
everybody harmless at the 1972 figure 
then the fact that children haye moved 
someplace else will not be taken into 
consideration, and some way or other the 
States that have lost poor population 
have to start making adjustments, so 
next year they would have to make an 
adjustment of 10 percent. As to the other 
States, of course I am precluded from 
offering an amendment affecting them. 

There are a number of States which 
have hed a substantial loss of poor popu- 
lation. Some of the amendments pro- 
posed this evening have been offered in 
order to get more money for the mem- 
bers State. 

Minnesota has lost 58 percent of its 
children from families with incomes of 
$2,000 or less between the 1960 census 
and the 1970 census. £o this is not an 
amendment to benefit Minnesota. 

This is an amendment to get started 
to change a little bit the ridiculous situ- 
ation we are in. We in this school year 
were counting the number of poor chil- 
dren who existed in 1960. None of those 
children is in school any more. The first 
grader of 1960 is out of school, in college, 
in a job or raising a family. 

This would enable us to start making 
the adjustment in the States where they 
hid th2t substantial change. We will 
now be using the 1970 census information 
the next year, but that is based on 1969 
income information, and that means it is 
already 4 years obsolete before we start 
using it. 

We ought to start making that shift. 
That is what the amendment would do. 
I am sorry it could not be more inclusive, 
but I believe we ought to at least make 
this step at this time, to send the money 
where the children are. This program is 
not to make schools continue to have the 
same amount of money. This program is 
to aid the educationally deprived chil- 
dren, to receive compensatory education. 
That can only be done where they are, 
not where a previous generation used to 
live. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his amend- 
ment. This amendment takes a real 
step toward equalizing the “hold-harm- 
less” provision in this legislation. I cer- 
tainly hope Members will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Does the gentleman 
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have any idea how many States are af- 
fected by his amendment, and in which 
direction? 

Mr. QUIE. I tried to do a kind of 
horseback estimate here. I find 11 States 
that would be affected. There may be 
12 or 13. 

Mr. pu PONT. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment increase the total amount 
of money allocated in title I, or simply 
redistribute the amount? 

Mr. QUIE. No, it would not increase 
the total. It would merely redistribute 
it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Quie) yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
whether it is not true that the amend- 
ment he tried to introduce and which he 
really preferred and thinks would be bet- 
ter would affect not only the States that 
would be harmed the most, but also af- 
fect the other States that would gain the 
most, that consideration, and that he, 
himself, thinks this is unfair. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. I tried to do 
that but was precluded from doing it. So 
at least we would get a start at one end 
of it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. But 
the gentleman is starting it at one end by 
penalizing the States that lose and not 
holding down those that gain, because it 
is also unfair under this provision since 
this does not get to that point; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. So 
we are just hurting certain States with- 
out correcting the error as to other 
States. 

Mr. QUIE. But the States affected by 
my amendment already have the reduc- 
tion in 1973, because of the effect of 
AFDC. They already adjusted to scme 
reduction. I do not see why we should 
bring them back up again to the 1972 
level and then in 1975 bring them down 
to a lower level. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already con- 
sidered a similar amendment two or three 
times, and I think that it will only take 
1 minute to explain the committee’s po- 
sition on this and ask the Members to 
stay with the committee. 

What the gentleman seems to do by 
his amendment is to make a harmful 
“hold harmless” clause. 

The committee approach is making 
sure that each State receives in the ag- 
gregate what it received before and we 
take an additional $200 million plus to 
increase some during the transitional 
period. The increase would go to some 
who would receive more under the new 
census. I do not think that is an un- 
reasonable position to take. 

Mr. Chairman, these statistics are not 
as accurate as the gentleman indicates. 
They are very faulty; the criteria is very 
faulty. If we hold harmless so that no 
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State loses money and some other State 
gets more money during the coming year, 
that will give the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor an opportunity to come 
in with a more equitable formula before 
next year. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Qum: Add 
after “75 per centum” “nor more than 120 
per centum of”. 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemen from Illi- 
nois (Mr. ERLENBORN) yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. An- 
DREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask a friendly question 
of the gentleman? 

I believe the gentleman’s amendment 
reads, “After 75 percent,” whereas the 
amendment he is seeking to amend reads, 
“90 percent.” 

Is that not correct? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. That is an error in 
the draftsmanship. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to properly 
reflect the language in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire) I ask unanimous consent that 
the figure, “75 per centum” be changed 
to “90 per centum” in my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENEORN TO 
THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. ERLENBORN,. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Quire: Add 
after “90 per centum” “nor more than 120 
per centum of.” 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would add the upper limita- 
tion that the gentleman on the other 
side of the aisle has discussed relative 
to the Quie amendment. 

The Quie amendment is a hold harm- 
less amendment at 90 percent and would 
say that no State would get less than 
90 percent of the allocation under the 
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1972 appropriation. This would set a 
maximum limitation of 120 percent. 

As the gentleman suggested, if we are 
going to have an opportunity to change 
the title I formula, the only way we can 
do it is if we have a range within which 
it is reasonable to make this change. 

We all know once a State gets a certain 
level of funding you never cut them back. 
So this would set an upper limitation of 
120 percent. Then I think the Quie 
amendment as amended would make very 
good sense. No State would get less than 
90 percent or more than 120 percent of 
the allocation under the fiscal year 1972 
appropriation. 

I would hope my amendment would be 
adopted and then the Quie amendment 
as well. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment to the 
amendment and the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, to carry out the hold 
harmless provision in the committee biil 
it will take approximately $1.5 billion. We 
have appropriated here $1.81 billion. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Quire) would only 
apply to about 11 States, mostly South- 
ern States. At the bottom it would put 
the lid on. 

Then Mr. Ertensorn is trying to 
put the lid on to some degree on the 
other States, 

This body has never enacted a 50- 
cent minimum wage in one section of the 
country, and $2 in another section of the 
country. 

It has been my hope that we would 
treat disadvantaged children alike 
throughout America where we have high 
concentrations of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The Quie amendment would dis- 
criminate against those States with the 
lowest resources, contrary to the philos- 
ophy in this bill; 14 percent of the pov- 
erty in this Nation is in families with 
children with incomes under $4,000. This 
$4,000 low-income factor would be equiv- 
alent to the $2,000 low-income factor 
back in 1960. Everybody would be satis- 
fied with that, but the AFDC payments 
today in the richer States are taking 
more than 50 percent of the appropria- 
tion. In New York 75 percent of the chil- 
dren above the $2,000 low-income factor 
are AFDC children. That is where the 
money is going. To go to the $4,000, low- 
income factor the way the authorizing 
legislation is presently written would 
take twice the amount that is appro- 
priated in this bill. This extra money 
would eliminate much of this contro- 
versy. 

When you give a State an allocation it 
is difficult to take it away from them. 
The only equity and justice here is the 
committee hold harmless provision. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Burton). 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I associ- 
ate myself with and support the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

We are only 5 days from the beginning 
of the new fiscal year. Every school board 
in the country has set their budget. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois should be defeated, the 
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basic amendment should be defeated, and 
the committee bill should be protected. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
is working out a formula that will make 
sense, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
is advising us of the wisest course to fol- 
10w unless we want to produce chaos in 
the eductional districts throughout the 
country. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman 
from California, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were —ayes 190, noes 218, 
not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 233] 
AYES—190 


Fuqua 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Grasso 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Karth 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Landgrebe 
Lent 

Lujan 
MceCiory 
McCloskey 
McColiister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maiiliard 
Mallary 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Ciausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 


Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, tl. 
Myers 
Nedzti 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Pettis 
Feyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 


Roe 

Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rocenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ryan 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Coughiin 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
du Font 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Sisk 
Smith, NY. 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stark 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Eshleman Maraziti Stratton 
Fish Martin, Nebr. Stubblefield 
Ford, Gerald R. Mathias, Calif. Studds 
Ford, Miller Symms 
Willlam D. Minish Talcott 
Forsythe Minshall, Ohio Teague, Calif. 
Frelinghuysen Mitchell, N.Y. Thomson, Wis. 
Prenzel Moakley Thone 
Frey Moorhead, Towell, Nev. 
Froehlich Calif. Udall 
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Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veyseey 
Waildie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, T. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Butier 
Byron 

Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, 11, 
Collins, Tex. 


Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Ellberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
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Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 


NOES—218 


Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 


tgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
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Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Il. 
Zion 

Zwach 


Obey 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Fassman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Robinson, Va. 
Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 

st 


lack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 


Tiernan 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Calif. 


Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Young, Ga. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—25 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Biatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga, 


Derwinski 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Fraser 


Green, Oreg. 
Hébert 


Henderson 
King 
Macdonald 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder of 


the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEHMAN 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows: 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 

AREAS s 

For carrying out title I of the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., 
ch. 13), and the Act of September 23, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C.. ch. 19), $610,000,000, 
of which $591,000,000, including $41,500,000 
for amounts payable under section 6 shall 
be for the maintenance and operation of 
schools as authorized by said title I of the 
Act of September 30, 1950, as amended, and 
$19,000,000, which shall remain available 
until expended, shall be for providing school 
facilities as authorized by said Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950: Provided, That none of the 
funds contained herein shall be available to 
pay any local educational agency in excess 
of 68 per centum of the amounts to which 
such agency would otherwise be entitled 
pursuant to section 3(b) of title I: Provided 
further, That none of the funds contained 
therein shall be available to pay any local 
educational agency in excess of 90 per cen- 
tum of the amounts to which such agency 
would otherwise be entitled pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(a) of said title I if the number of 
children in average daily attendance in 
schools of that agency eligible under said 
section 3(a) is less than 25 per centum of 
the total number of children in such schools: 
Provided further, That none of the funds 
contained herein for providing school facil- 
ities shall be available to pay for any other 
section of the Act of September 23, 1950, 
until payment has been made of 100 per 
centum of the amounts payable under sec- 
tion 5 and subsections 14(a) and 14(b); 
Provided further, That of the funds pro- 
vided herein for carrying out the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950, no more than 65 per cen- 
tum may be used to fund section 5 of said 
Act. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEHMAN: Page 
19, line 19, after “Act” insert the following: 
“; Provided further, That none of the funds 
contained herein shall be available to make 
any payment to a local educational agency 
under the Act of September 30, 1950, which 
is attributable to children described in sec- 
tion 8(b) of title I whose parents are em- 
ployed on Federal property outside the school 
district of such agency”. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

First, Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would change the existing law in that it 
would distinguish between children whose 
parents work in a key school district 
and children whose parents work out- 
side the school district. The present law 
which we have makes absolutely no such 
distinction. 

The second point, Mr, Chairman, is 
that this would obviously impose addi- 
tional duties upon whatever Federal of- 
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ficials there are in the entire program 
and would require them to establish pro- 
cedures with all sorts of redtape to 
determine where the place of work is, 
whether they work there or not, whether 
the parents were in the school district 
or not. 

Such procedures do not exist in the law 
because they are not required under 
present Jaw. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Florida desire to be heard? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, the language in this 
amendment is clearly a limitation on the 
use of funds contained in this bill. The 
language is germane, and it is couched 
in negative language on the funds in the 
bill. Nor does my amendment impose new 
duties. 

I would direct the attention of the 
Chair to the words of Chairmar Nelson 
Dingley of Maine, which are quoted in 
Cannon’s procedure in the House of 
Representatives: 

The House in the committee of the whole 
has the right to refuse to appropriate for 
any object, either in whole or in part, even 
though that object may be authorized by law. 
That principle of limitation has been sus- 
tained so repeatedly that it may be regarded 
as & part of the parliamentary law of the 
Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment is sim- 
ply an exercise of the right outlined 
above, that is, to refuse to appropriate 
for any object, in whole or in part, even 
though that object may be authorized by 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, in supporting the over- 
ruling of this point of order, I rely par- 
ticularly on the ruling of the Chair on 
April 7, 1971, found on page 10097 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which was like- 
wise on a limitation of the use of impact 
aid funds. 

I would also call the attention of the 
Chair to the ruling made on June 15, 
1972, on page 21105 of the RECORD, 
where the Chair held that an amend- 
ment also placing a restriction on the 
use of funds, and also prefaced with the 
words “that none of the funds contained 
herein,” was also in order. 

Mrs. MINKE. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. MINE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the point of order made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN). Mr. Chair- 
man, the point of order I wish to concur 
in is that the language of the amend- 
ment is legislation in an appropriation 
bill. It requires a different method of 
allocating funds to eligible school dis- 
tricts than that provided in the author- 
izing legislation, Public Law 81-874. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the 
gentleman from Florida has carefully 
phrased his amendment in an attempt to 
avoid this prohibition in clause 2 of rule 
XXI. But in this attempt, the gentleman 
has failed. The exception to the rule deal- 
ing with a retrenchment of appropria- 
tions is subject to the qualification that 
it must not impose additional admimis- 
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trative burdens and ministerial duties on 
the administration in carrying out the 
basic law for which the appropriation is 
made. In this regard, Mr. Chairman, I 
call attention to the annotations to rule 
XXI, clause 2, appearing on page 472 of 
the House Rules and Manual for the 93d 
Congress, in which it is noted: 

But such limitations must not give affir- 
mative directions (IV, 3854-3859, 3975; VII, 
1637), and must not impose new duties upon 
an executive officer (VII, 1676; July 31, 1969, 
p. 21631-33; June 11, 1968, p. 16712), and 
must not be coupled with legislation not 
directly instrumental in affecting a reduc- 
tion (VII, 1555, 1557). 


I have checked to determine whether 
or not any additional ministerial duties 
will be required in carrying out the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida and I am advised that this 
will require administrators of the pro- 
gram to make an additional extraction 
from survey data gathered from parents 
to determine whether or not the place 
of work of the parent is located within 
or without the school district. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a simple 
task. In many school systems, these sur- 
vey forms run into many thousands and 
nationwide, this would multiply this 
ministerial task by each of the several 
thousand school districts participating 
in Public Law 91-874. 

The ruling which I seek is consistent 
with the rulings of the Chair February 19, 
1970 and April 14, 1970, found on pages 
4015 and 11677 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for those respective dates. I urge 
that the Chair sustain the point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
this is an appropriate retrenchment un- 
der the Holman Rule and that the legis- 
lation is appropriate under that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD) . The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair has listened very care- 
fully to the arguments on the point of 
order, and notes there has been a good 
deal of research done by several of those 
who have spoken on the subject matter. 

The Chair has also examined the law 
to which this amendment relates. 

The Chair feels that while the amend- 
ment is in the form of a limitation it 
also would require additional determina- 
tions not now required by law. Since it 
would require additional duties, the 
amendment is legislation on the appro- 
priation bill and not in order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re« 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committeee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.rrretp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 8877) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1974, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ongrounen, and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MicHEL moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 8877, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions to that committee to 
report it back forthwith with the following 
amendments: On page 7, strike out lines 16 
through 24 and on page 8, lines 1 and 2 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, except 
as otherwise provided, the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681, et. 
seq.), the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-616), 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 (P.L, 89-793), and the Drug Abuse 
Office and Treatment Act of 1972 (PL. 92- 
255) , $725,311,000. 

To carry out titles VI and IX, sections 314 
(a) through 314(c), and except as otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 304, 311, 402(a) (7), 
403(a)(1) and 433(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act; $301,320,000 of which $110,000,- 
000 shall be available until June 30, 1976 for 
grants pursuant to section 601 of the Public 
Health Service Act for the construction or 
modernization of medical facilities. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part A, of the Public Health Service Act, 
$515,040,000. 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part B, and 
title XI of the Public Health Service Act, 
$276,415,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part O, of the Public 
Health Service Act, $40,227,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title IV, 
part D, of the Public Health Service Act with 
respect to arthritis, rheumatism, metabolic 
diseases, and digestive diseases, $145,182,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out, to the 
extent not otherwise provided, title IV, part 
D of the Public Health Service Act with re- 
spect to neurology and stroke, $108,505,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
to carry out title IV, part D of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to allergy 
and infectious diseases, $107,111,000. 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part E, of the 
Public Health Service Act with respect to 
general medical sciences, including grants of 
therapeutic and chemical substances for 
demonstrations and research, $152,528,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
title IV, part E and title X of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to child 
health and human development, $116,092,000. 

For expenses necessary to carry out title 
IV, part F, of the Public Health Service Act, 
with respect to eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders, $33,949,000. 
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To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
sections 301 and 311 of the Public Health 
Service Act, with respect to environmental 
health sciences, $27,154,000. 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided, 
section 301 of the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to the support of clinical re- 
search centers, laboratory animal facilities, 
other research resources and general research 
support grants, $110,871,000: Provided, That 
none of these funds shall be used to pay 
recipients of the general research support 
grants programs any amount for indirect 
expenses in connection with such grants. 

For the John E. Fogarty International Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Health Sci- 
ences, $4,319,000, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for payment to 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute for main- 
tenance and operation of the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, and 422 
with respect to training grants, title VII, and 
title VIII of the Public Health Service Act, 
$590,984,000, of which $2,000,000 shall be 
available for loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies under part B of title VII and part 
A of title VIII, $50,000,000 shall be for grants 
for construction of facilities (including $10,- 
000,000 for dental teaching facilities) under 
part B of title VII, and $10,000,000 shall be 
for grants for construction of facilities under 
part A of title VIII: Provided, That the 
funds appropriated under part B of title VII 
and part A of title VIII shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, title I ($1,713,000,000), title 
IIL ($146,393,000), title V, parts A and O 
($38,000,000), and title VII of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act; title IIT- 
A ($25,000,000) of the National Defense Ed- 
ueation Act of 1958; and section 222(a) (2) 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
$2,008,393,000; Provided, That the aggregate 
amounts made available to each State under 
title I-A for grants to local education agen- 
cies within that State shall not be less than 
such amounts as were made available for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1972; Provided 
further, That the requirements of section 
307(e) of Public Law 89-10, as amended, 
shall be satisfied when the combined fiscal 
effort of the local education agency and the 
State for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort in the 
second preceding fiscal year. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, section 102(b) ($20,000,000), 
parts B and C ($419,682,000), D, F ($25,625,- 
000), G ($19,500,000), H ($6,000,000), and I 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 1241-1391), and the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 (20 U.S.C. ch. 30) 
($61,300,000) , $5'75,641,000 including $16,000,- 
000 for exemplary programs under part D of 
said Act of which 50 per centum shall remain 
available until expended and 50 per centum 
shall remain available through June 30, 1975, 
and not to exceed $18,000,000 for research and 
training under part C of said 1963 Act: Pro- 
vided, That grants to each State under the 
Adult Education Act shall not be less than 
grants made to such State agencies in fiscal 
year 1972. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I, III, IV, section 745 of 
Title VII, parts B and D of title IX, and sec- 
tion 1203 of the Higher Education Act, as 
amended, the Emergency Insured Student 
Loan Act of 1969 as amended, section 207 and 
title VI of the National Defense Education 
Act, as amended, the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, section 22 of 
the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 329), section 421 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act, and Public Law 92-506 
of October 18, 1972, $1,803,914,000, of which 
amounts reallotted for work-study shall re- 
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main available through June 30, 1975, $25,- 
000,000 shall be for veterans cost-of-instruc- 
tion payments to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and $440,500,000 shall be for basic 
opportunity grants (including not to exceed 
$11,500,000 for administrative expenses), of 
which $429,000,000 shall remain available 
through June 30, 1976, and the following 
amounts shall remain available until ex- 
pended: $310,000,000 for subsidies on guar- 
anteed student loans and $31,425,000 for an- 
nual interest grants for subsidized construc- 
tion loans. 

For carrying out, to the extent not other- 
wise provided, titles I ($38,239,000), II, and 
III ($2,780,000) of the Library Services and 
Construction Act (20 U.S.C. ch. 16); title IT 
($90,000,000) of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act; and title II (except sec- 
tion 231) and title VI ($6,250,000) of the 
Higher Education Act; $156,969,000 of which 
$5,250,000 to remain available through June 
30, 1975, shall be for grants for public library 
construction under title II of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, sections 301 and 303 of the Public 
Health Service Act, parts B, C, and D of the 
Developmental Disabilities Services and Fa- 
cilities Construction Act, titles II, IV, V, 
VII and VIII of the Older Americans Act of 
1965, the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act, sections 426, 707, 1110, and 1115 of the 
Social Security Act, and the International 
Health Research Act of 1960, $280,932,000; of 
whica $21,715,000 shall be for grants under 
part C of the Developmental Disabilities 
Services ana Facilifties Construction Act. to 
remain available until June 30, 1976, except 
that grants made from these funds after 
June 30, 1974, will be for construction only 
as specified in section 132(a) (3) of such Act; 
and $4,250,000 shall be for grants under part 
B of the Developmental Disabilities Services 
and Facilities Construction Act, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from the appropriation "Mental Health” 
an amount not to exceed the sum of the al- 
lotment adjustment made by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 202(c) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act. 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved August 
20, 1964), as amended, $241,300,000 plus re- 
imbursements: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for the purchase 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles, and for 
the construction, alteration, and repair of 
buildings and other facilities, as authorized 
by section 602 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964: Provided further, That no part 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available for any grant until the Di- 
rector has determined that the grantee is 
qualified to administer the funds and pro- 
grams involved in the proposed grant: Pro- 
vided further, That all grant agreements 
shall provide that the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to the records of the 
grantee which bear exclusively upon the 
Federal grant. 

On page 8, strike out lines 13 through 20. 

On page 11, strike out lines 8 through 11. 

On page 11, strike out lines 12 through 15. 

On page 11, strike out lines 16 through 19. 

On page 11, strike out lines 20 through 25. 

On page 12, strike out lines 1 through 6. 

On page 12, strike out lines 7 through 11. 

On page 12, strike out lines 12 through 17. 

On page 12, strike out lines 18 through 23. 

On page 13, strike out lines 1 through 4. 

On page 13, strike out lines 5 through 9. 

On page 13, strike out lines 10 through 18. 

On page 13 strike line 19 and all that fol- 
lows through line 2 on page 14. 

On page 14 strike line 4 and all that follows 
through line 15. 


On page 17 strike line 23 and all that fol- 
lows through line 14 on page 18. 

On page 20 strike line 6 and all that fol- 
lows through line 20. 

On page 20 strike line 21 and all that fol- 
lows through line 16 on page 21. 

On page 26 strike line 4 and all that fol- 
lows through line 24. 

On page 39 strike line 14 and all that fol- 
lows through line 6 on page 40. 


Mr. MICHEL (during the reading) . Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion to recommit which I have of- 
fered be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MIcHEL) wish to be 
heard on his motion to recommit? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my motion 
to recommit is simply the package of 
amendments which I offered earlier in 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not say anything 
further except this, since it is 20 minutes 
after 11 p.m. 

I wish to commend the Members for 
the fine fashion in which this House has 
conducted itself today. Attention has 
been given to every Member who offered 
amendments, and I think they are all de- 
serving of an accolade. It makes me proud 
to be a Member of this deliberative body, 
and finally, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD) is deserving of a re- 
sounding vote of thanks. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the 
Members will support my motion tọ re- 
commit. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, insofar as 
that part of the remarks made by my 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MIcHEL) are concerned which deal with 
high praise and compliments to the 
Speaker, the Committee, and other Mem- 
bers, I will say that I could not have 
done better myself. And that is praise 
from Caesar. 

Mr. Speaker, as for the rest of it, of 
course, the Members have heard me ex- 
press for about 6 hours my position vis- 
a-vis these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and -the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 186, noes 219, 
not voting 28, as follows: 

[Roll No. 294] 
AYES—186 


Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 

Bell 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bray 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Mil, 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 


Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
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Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Fla, 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Flynt 


Hansen, Idaho 
h: 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C, 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 

Lent 

Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga, 


Ford, Gerald R. Mayne 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chisholm 
Clark 

*Ciay 
Collins, Til. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 

Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Michel 
Miller 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 


NOES—219 


Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 


if. J 


Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hawkins 

Hays 


Hechler, W. Va. 
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Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebel! 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steelman 
Symms 
Talcott 
‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thone 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 


Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifiela 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
ordan 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 


McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maraziti 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley - 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
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Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
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Roncalio, Wyo. Sullivan 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Sack 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 


Symington 

Thomson, Wis. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Winn 

wolft 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 


Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 


NOT VOTING—28 


Evins, Tenn. Mills, Ark. 
Fisher Minshall, Ohio 
Fraser Murphy, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Randall 

Harvey Rooney, N.Y. 
H3bert Steiger, Ariz. 
Henderson Teague, Tex. 
Howard Thompson, N.J. 


Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. King 
Derwinski Macdonald 


So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr, Thompson of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Rooney of New 
York against. 

Mr. King for, with Mr, Brasco against. 

Mr. Ashbrook for, with Mr. Carey of New 
York against. 

Mr. Steiger of Arizona for, with Mr. Murphy 
of New York against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Henderson with Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Breaux. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Davis of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Harvey. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Minshall of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Mills of Arkansas, 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr, Badillo with Mr. Conyers. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 347, nays 58, not voting 28, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 295] 


YEAS—347 


Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Mil. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Davis, 8.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 


Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Il, 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 


Roncalio, Wyo. 


Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif, 


Thomson, Wis. 


Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H, 
Calif. 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex. 


Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 


Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 


Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Brown, Ohio 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Davis, Wis. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
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Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Nl. 


NAYS—58 


Edwards, Ala. 
Eshleman 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 

Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
McEwen 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Michel 


Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Shuster 
Smith, N.Y. 
Symms 
Treen 

Ware 
Wiggins 
Williams 


NOT VOTING—28 


Evins, Tenn. Mills, Ark. 
Fisher Minshall, Ohio 
Fraser Murphy, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Randall 
Harvey Rooney, N.Y. 
Hébert Steiger, Ariz. 
Helstoski Teague, Tex, 
Henderson Thompson, N.J. 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Carey, N.Y. 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. King 
Derwinski Macdonald 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Badillo, 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mills of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Teague of Texas. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr, Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr, Helstoski. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Derwin- 
ski. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. King. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr, Henderson. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill (H.R. 8877) 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


WARMAKING POWERS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 


(Mr. REGULA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous remarks.) 

Mr. REGULA, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that my colleague, Mr. Dennis 
of Indiana, will be offering an amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 542 to- 
morrow. I want to associate myself with 
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my distinguished colleague in strong 
support of his amendment. 

On May 21, 1973, I introduced leg- 
islation designed to delineate and clar- 
ify once and for all, the warmaking 
powers of the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government. 

That legislation is identical to my col- 
league, Mr. Dennis’ bill in all respects, 
save for a section that sets forth the 
procedures whereby action by both 
Houses of the Congress, either in ap- 
proval or disapproval of presidential 
warmaking action can be moved 
through the Congress in an expeditious 
fashion. 

In my opinion, such procedures are 
essential and I shall, therefore, at the 
proper time, offer an amendment to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Dennis, the effect of which will be to 
incorporate these procedures into the 
substitute amendment. 

The approach taken by House Joint 
Resolution 542 is a negative one. The 
substitute amendment will correct that. 
House Joint Resolution 542 would, pur- 
suant to section 4 force the President to 
act as a result of congressional inaction. 

There is no argument that the power 
to declare war—requiring an affirmative 
act—rests with the Congress and only 
with the Congress. Section 4 would, how- 
ever, deprive the President of rightfully 
exercising the power he constitutionally 
shares with the Congress, that is the 
power to make war, whenever the 535 
Members of the Congress failed to act 
or simply refrained from acting. 

The necessity for a war powers bill has 
been the growth of powers claimed as in- 
herent in the Executive under article I, 
section 2 of the Constitution, Congress, 
by its inaction can take a good share of 
the blame for that. 

Are we to now sanction congression- 
al inaction by changing the rules and 
calling that which we failed to do im- 
plied censure? 

I do not believe that we can by inaction 
do that which the framers of our Con- 
stitution said we must affirmatively do. 

Article I, section 9 of the Constitution 
gives Congress the power to declare war 
as well as such related functions as rais- 
ing and supporting armies and providing 
and maintaining navies. Each enumer- 
ated authority requires an affirmative 
act. While we are finally, by this legis- 
lation, clarifying the gray area between 
the explicit grant of war powers to the 
President under article, IT section 2— 
which makes the President the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces— 
and article I, section 9, let us not muddy 
the waters by saying that whenever the 
Congress does not act, the negative shall 
be implied. 

The substitute amendment offered by 
Mr. Dennis does require the Congress 
to act either in approval or disapproval of 
the President’s action. There is no room 
for an inference to be drawn. Either we 
approve or we do not and we say so. 

The text of my procedural amendment 
is as follows: 

Insert at the end of section 5 a new section 
as follows and renumber the remaining sec- 
tions: 

Sec. 6. (a) Any bill or resolution intro- 
duced pursuant to and under the provisions 
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of section 3 or section 4 of this Act, either ap- 
proving or disapproving the action of the 
President shall, if cosponsored by one-third 
or more of the total number of Members 
of the House of Congress in which such bill 
or resolution originates, be considered re- 
ported to the floor of such House no later 
than one day following its introduction, un- 
less the Members of such House otherwise 
determine by yeas and nays; and any such 
bill or resolution referred to a committee aft- 
er having passed one House of Congress shall 
be considered reported from such committee 
within one day after it is referred to such 
committee, unless the Members of the House 
referring it to committee shall otherwise 
determine by yeas and nays, 

(b) Any bill or resolution reported pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall immediately 
become the pending business of the House to 
which it is reported, and shall be voted upon 
within three days after such report, unless 
such House shall otherwise determine by 
yeas and nays. 


ADDITION TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise Members that tomorrow 
or sometime during the balance of the 
week the Speaker may recognize for a 
motion to suspend the rules and agree to 
the Senate amendment to H.R. 8537, to 
make permanent certain provisions of 
the Armed Forces Dependents Assistance 
Act. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 542 OFFERED BY MR. 
WHALEN 


(Mr. WHALEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting at this point in the Recorp the 
amendment which I will offer tomorrow 
to section 4(b) of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 542, the War Powers Resolution of 
1973. I am doing so to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues certain perfecting 
changes which I have made in the 
amendment, 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 542, 

As REPORTED OFFERED By MR. WALLEN 

Page 3, strike out-line 24 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 4 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Within one hundred and twenty cal- 
endar days after a report is submitted or 
is required to be submitted (whichever 
is earlier) pursuant to section 3, the 
Congress, by a declaration of war or by the 
passage of a resolution appropriate to the 
purpose, shall either approve, ratify, con- 
firm, and authorize the continuation of the 
action taken by the President and reported 
to the Congress, or shall disapprove such ac- 
tion in which case the President shall termi- 
nate any commitment and remove any en- 
largement of United States Armed Forces 
with respect to which such report was sub- 
mitted, 


EDWARD J, PATTEN, DEMOCRAT, OF 
NEW JERSEY, ON THE MBFR 
NEGOTIATIONS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 

Fatt). Under a previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Patren) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most complex and portentous issues of 
East-West security, the level of armed 
forces on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
are being negotiated now at the pre- 
liminary MBFR Conference in Vienna. 
The outcome of the talks is still uncer- 
tain but, if successful, they could help 
achieve the threefold aim of NATO in 
proposing them 5 years ago; reduction of 
tensions by diluting the tremendous con- 
centration of the military power of the 
two alliances in central Europe and re- 
duction of the likelihood of war by veri- 
fication measures and halting the arms 
race by arms control agreements. 

These negotiations are beset with many 
problems. There are those in our Con- 
gress who believe that we should reduce 
our stationed forces in Europe, if neces- 
sary even unilaterally, as their constant 
pressure inhibits the bargaining power of 
our Government representatives in 
Vienna to get Soviet and east central 
European agreement to mutual and bal- 
anced reduction of forces on both sides. 

The Soviet Union also causes consid- 
erable difficulty regarding the countries 
to be involved and the nature of bal- 
anced withdrawals. While MBFR really 
involves a two-phase problem—reduction 
of stationed forces—mostly United States 
and Soviet—and, later, a comprehensive 
arms control agreement for Europe, in- 
cluding cuts or constraints on local and 
stationed military forces alike—we are 
at the outset faced with Soviet attempts 
to improve their strategic and geopoliti- 
cal position vis-a-vis NATO by means of 
the MBFR talks. 

While such efforts could have been ex- 
pected, the temporary acceptance of 
three Soviet demands at the beginning of 
the conference does not augur well for 
a successful conclusion and has already 
caused some fears on the part of our allies 
and disappointment on the part of our 
citizenry of Hungarian and other East 
Central European descent. 

The first concession was tangential— 
the convocation of the talks in Vienna 
instead of Geneva. The second one was 
opening the conference to flank countries 
of both alliances as “observers” but with 
no right to vote. The third one, how- 
ever, was consequential—the agreement 
worked out between Jonathan Dean, our 
chief negotiator in Vienna, and his Soviet 
counterpart to the effect that Hungary, 
in accordance with Soviet wishes, be 
eliminated from the talks as a full- 
fledged participant and reduced to ob- 
server status. Press reports indicate that 
our Government strongly urged accept- 
ance of the Soviet demand upon our 
NATO allies. 

The only consolation is that acceptance 
was made without prejudice to the status 
of Hungary at the main conference, ac- 
cording to Dutch ambassador van Ufford 
who spoke for NATO at the first meeting 
of the conference. However, given Soviet 
veto rights against the admission of new 
members to the conference and the fact 
that the United States was not among 
the NATO nations agreeing to raise the 
issue in the fall undercut our hopes. 

It is in this context that I am asking 
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for unanimous consent to insert into the 

Record the speech of General Lyman L. 

Lemnitzer, USA, retired, former Chair- 

man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 

former NATO Supreme Commander on 

MBFR and its Hungarian tangent. The 

speech was given at a luncheon of the 

American Institute on Problems of Eu- 

ropean Unity, Inc. at the Rotunda 

Restaurant on June 14, 1973. The presi- 

dent of the Institute is Mr. John Cham- 

berlain, King Features Syndicated col- 
umnist and Dean, School of Journalism, 

Troy State University. Its executive di- 

rector is my good friend, Dr. Z. Michael 

Szaz. My long-time friend, Bishop Dr. 

Zoltan Beky, who gave the invocation at 

this luncheon, serves with me on the 

board of trustees. 

I believe that excluding Hungary from 
the locale of MBFR would grant the So- 
viet Union a sanctuary in Europe across 
the border of Yugoslavia where the post- 
Tito situation remains in doubt and give 
the U.S.S.R. an undeserved advantage in 
Central Europe over the Western Al- 
liance, should MBFR talks succeed. I 
trust and hope that the administration 
will not succumb to Soviet pressures to 
conclude agreements for agreements’ 
sake and will take a determined stand 
during the present visit of Party Secre- 
tary Brezhney to see that Hungary is 
restored as a full participant in the talks 
in October. 

Gen. Lyman L. LEMNITZER, USA (RET.), 
SPEECH BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE ON 
PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN UNITY, INC. 

In the introductory part of his speech, Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer reminded the audience that 
during the past 28 years the United States 
undertook many efforts to secure the peace. 
He referred particularly to the efforts to cre- 
ate a United Nations peacekeeping force to 
which the United States would have con- 
tributed significant forces and th^ Baruch 
Plan in which the United States proposed to 
share its nuclear know how and technology 
with other states in exchange for verification 
rights that nuclear energy would not be used 
for destructive purposes. Both of these ef- 
forts, probably the greatest disarmament ef- 
forts of our times, failed because of repeated 
Soviet vetoes, leading, after the coup in 
Prague in February 1948, to the creation of 
NATO which had succeeded since 1949 to de- 
fend non-Communis* states in Europe and to 
ensure the peace in that part of the world. 

General Lemnitzer then continued: 

Last five years NATO increased its efforts 
to attain a detente with the East. We are wit- 
nesses to an unique situation as there are 
negotiations on security between the two 
blocs both to the limitation of forces and 
weaponry. We are in the era of negotiations. 
The President's visits to Peking and Moscow, 
the Vietnam negotiations span a wide vari- 
ety of issues, for Mr. Le Duc Tho also receives 
his real instructions in Moscow as to how to 
proceed in the talks. .. . We also have the 
SALT talks proceeding. The first agreement 
unfortunately did not achieve what we would 
have liked to accomplish, as a matter of fact 
it has awarded numerical superiority, but 
not qualitative superiority, to the Soviets. 
We are hopeful that the second phase will 
achieve our objective, to get some limitation 
on the production and number of strategic 
nuclear weapons. 

The era of negotiations also includes the 
already ratified German-Soviet, German- 
Polish treaties and the Four Power Agree- 
ment on Berlin. They made official the di- 
vision of Germany, the division of the city 
of Berlin. The result remains a one-way flow 
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of traffic. This Easter when the wall was 
opened a little, the flow was all from West to 
East, West Berliners visiting their relatives 
in the East, but few East Berliners were al- 
lowed to visit their relatives in the West. 
The Soviet Union has also been promised 
in return increased Western trade, tech- 
nology and credits. 

There is also the Conference on Coopera- 
tion and Security in Europe (CSCE) meeting 
in Helsinki. The present part of the confer- 
ence is now adjourned, but the Foreign Min- 
isters of the participating countries are to 
meet on July 3. Whether the meeting will 
really take place is not known at the present. 

We are also engaged at Vienna together 
with an indeterminate number of other na- 
tions on mutual balanced force reductions 
(MBFR). MBFR was proposed by NATO in 
1968 at the Reykjavik meeting of the NATO 
Council. 

The question is asked by people in the 
‘Congress, pressed also by simple people 
the country why is it then necessary for the 
United States to maintain strong miiltary 
forces? So many of the world’s political and 
military problems have been solved, or are 
in the process of being solved soon. There is 
an inclination among Americans and Western 
Europeans as well to believe that we sit down 
to a conference to discuss problems, it means 
that the problem has already been solved. 
This is simply not the case in many instances, 

In 1969, after the inauguration of the 
Nixon Administration, the Defense Depart- 
ment established a blue ribbon panel on 
American defense policies. After being ex- 
posed to intelligence data around the world, 
including intelligence from behind the Iron 
Curtain, seven of its members issued the fol- 
lowing supplementary statement: 

The road to peace has never been through 
appeasement, unilateral disarmament, or ne- 
gotiations from weakness. The entire re- 
corded history of markind is precisely to 
the contrary. Among the great nations of the 
world only the strong survive. 

This statement sums up my opinion and 
that of most experts dealing with the So- 
viet Union. It states crux of the issue for 
the United States and its allies in this era of 
negotiations, 

MFBR NEGOTIATIONS 


Mutual balanced force reduction was 
originally proposed by NATO at Reykjavik 
in 1968. The proposal h^d three objectives: 

(1) To reduce tensions by sitting down 
and discussing MBFR on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. The massive military power 
east of the Iron Curtain creates tensions 
as people are not sure whether this power 
would or would not be employed against 
them. 

(2) To reduce the likelihood of war. 

(3) To stop the arms race in Europe. 

This proposal was totally ignored by the 
Soviet Union until 1971. At that time, there 
was intensive discussion in the United States 
about ending the war in Viet Nam by a with- 
drawal of American forces, about discontinu- 
ing the draft. Simultaneously, Senator Mans- 
field was pressing for his resolution of with- 
drawing fifty percent of the United States 
forces from Europe. Suddenly, Mr. Brezhnev 
indicated at that time that he strongly fa- 
vors this proposal of mutual balanced force 
reduction, accing as if he had never heard 
oc it before. This speech was one of the most 
successful propaganda efforts on the part of 
any nation. Not only the man on the street 
but even students and professors at our uni- 
versities, who should know better, believe 
that it was Leonid Brezhnev who had orig- 
inally proposed MBFR, After Mr. Brezhnev 
endorsed the proposal, NATO entrusted its 
former Secretary-General, Mr. Brosio with 
chairlag a task force with the objective of 
getting the talks started with Moscow. Am- 
bassador Brosio and his small staff was wait- 
ing in the wings for a long time for an 
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invitation from Moscow that never arrived. 
It was indicated that the Russian military 
forces were not interested in MBFR. Even a 
month ago, I met a Soviet military official 
visiting this country at the Atlantic Coun- 
cH on the board of directors I have the pleas- 


, ure of serving, and, he again objected to the 


term “balanced”. The Soviet Union is object- 
ing to the word an ^ will not suppo~t balanced 
withdrawals. Of course; the term means all 
things to all different people, but in the 
NATO terminology, the word was included in 
order to ensure that the cuts on the two sides 
of the Iron Curtain do not increase the sup- 
erlority of the Warsaw Pact forces which is 
already about three to one. 

Now as a result of NATO pressure, the 
MBFR talks have begun. Before they started, 
the Soviet Union countered with her demand 
for a European security conference. This is 
a proposal peddiled by the Soviet Union ever 
since the death of Stalin. The objectives of 
the Soviet Union in asking for the conference 
are to accelerate American withdrawal from 
Europe; to help Soviet expansion designs; to 
legitimize the status quo and the postwar 
conquest of East Central Europe by the 
US.S.R.; and to hamper Western European 
political unity and give voice to the Soviet 
Union in Western European affairs. By ac- 
cepting the demand, the NATO nations 
handed Moscow a diplomatic victory. The 
CSCE is attended not only by NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations, but by all the neu- 
trals, and by tiny states like the Vatican, 
Lichtenstein and San Marino. Most experts 
state that the Soviet Union is anxious to get 
a consensus and/or a resolution legitimizing 
the status quo. Since agreeing to the MBFR 
talks, however, the Soviet Union is trying to 
render the talks meaningless by imposing 
conditions which, if accepted by NATO, would 
be a prescription for failure. 

As to MBFR, the NATO powers wanted to 
meet in Geneva. The Soviet Union wanted 
to meet in Vienna, NATO yielded. NATO 
wanted to narrow the talks to Central Eu- 
rope where the main problems lie, instead of 
expanding them from Norway to Eastern Tur- 
key. The Soviet Union wanted to let any 
state desirous to participate to be admitted. 
A compromise was struck. 

MBFR AND HUNGARY 

In February 1973 the Soviet Union insisted 
that Hungary be limited to observer status 
and that the area of Hungary be excluded 
from the area of the projected troops cuts. 
This was a tremendous proposal on the part 
of the Soviet Union indicating her lack of 
sincerity. An impasse ensued for fourteen 
weeks, almost three months. In order that 
the talks may be started the West again 
ylelded on this issue, reserving the right to 
raise the issue at a later date. In my opinion 
and in the opinion of most experts dealing 
with the Soviet Union on a regular daily 
basis, this reservation about Hungary where 
40,000 crack Soviet troops are stationed, is 
meaningless. The Soviet Union will not yield 
on this issue later. 

To exclude Hungary with 40,000 elite So- 
viet troops, land forces and tactical air force 
is from the military point of view very diffi- 
cult to understand. It is the opinion of many 
military people with whom I am associated, 
that if accepted permanently, Hungary's ex- 
clusion would gravely affect the situation in 
Central Europe. It certainly does not spell 
any hope for the satellite countries to achieve 
a greater degree of sovereignty, and particu- 
larly it would not spell hope for Hungary. It 
gives the Red Army and Red tactical air 
forces a beachhead, or as I would put it, a 
sanctuary right at the crossroads of Europe 
where they can move forces and equipment 
into, and still be excluded from the area of 
a MBFR agreement. 

Now the Soviet Union can sit back and 
await new moves in the U.S. Congress to 
force a unilateral withdrawal of United States 
forces from Europe while she maintains in- 
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tact her forces which are far greater than 
those needed for defensive purposes. 

As to the chances of an agreement, I, and 
many NATO military and political leaders 
believe that unless NATO receives positive, 
reliable and cheatproof verification guaran- 
tees on the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
any agreement would not be worth the paper 
it is written upon, and we could not put 
any great confidence in the same. Unless 
there is such a cheatproof verification, any 
further reduction on the part of the United 
States and its allies of forces in Europe 
would be the wrong action at the wrong 
time. 

Finally, may I add that we are dealing with 
very complex problems. SALT I dealt with 
strategic nuclear weapons, although it con- 
centrated, because of Soviet demands, mostly 
on defensive nuclear weapons. Even in this 
case the negotiations lasted three years. 
MBFR involves even more complex issues of 
‘weapon systems and also of geographic reali- 
ties. How do you equate the withdrawal of 
one American division across the Atlantic 
with the withdrawal of one Russian division 
a few hundred miles east? Not only land 
forces, but tactical air forces, naval forces, 
missile forces are included. The talks will be 
time consuming and very long. 

MBFR AND THE SOVIET UNIoN's DOUBLE SHIFT 
IN STRATEGY 


(By James Frederick Sattler) 


It is tempting to portray Soviet objectives 
in MBFR in terms of constraints on the com- 
munist system, Many people have reasoned 
that the Soviet Union is so pre-occupied with 
its China problem in the East, and so over- 
extended in Europe in the West, that the 
Russian bear is held captive. It behaves like 
a performing animal, the prisoner of its 
global over-extension. Thus, the Soviet Un- 
ion's foreign policy posture is like that of the 
United States, and “Gulliver's troubles” are 
Brezhnev's troubles too. U.S. and Soviet po- 
litical objectives in MBFR stem from the se- 
curity problems located in each one's back- 
yard, Strategy in the 1970's need not be 
concerned with a duel between two adversary 
superpowers but rather with their mutual 
impotence. The common predicaments of 
Russia and America have made the world 
safe for multipolarity. 

To be sure, domestic economic difficulties, 
ideological malaise and political factionalism 
have inhibited, retarded and even reversed 
the growth of the communist system and the 
exercise of Soviet statecraft. As a social sys- 
tem, communism is still not attuned to the 
challenges of modern advanced industrial 
society. The occasional adjustments it does 
make, for example in the field of pollution, 
are responses to Western innovations. Hardly 
anyone considers the “Socialist Common- 
wealth” able to lead advanced industrial so- 
cieties as a model for the future. Further- 
more, although the communist apparat has 
traditionally sought to expand the Soviet 
sphere of influence internationally, since the 
Second World War there have been effective 
external constraints on Soviet ambitions. 
The mobilization of the United States 
strategic potential in NATO and Western 
Europe’s economic recovery in the Common 
Market neutralized the Soviet Union in 
Europe. 

However, it is worth considering that there 
may be a catch in this tempting analysis of 
constraints on the communist system. This 
approach could turn out to be like the aero- 
nautical engineer's report on the bumblebee. 
According to the best available information, 
the wing surface of the bumblebee is too 
small to support its weight. Scientifically, 1t 
is impossible for it to fly. However, the story 
goes, the bumblebee doesn’t know this, and 
flies anyway. In a word: our rationality tells 
us one thing about the flight of the bumble- 
bee, but the bumblebee lives in a completely 
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alien world and flies according to his own, 
bumbling, logic. 

Let us, therefore, attempt to enter into that 
alien world and entertain the possibility that 
the Soviet Union, in spite of its security 
predicament, may have obtainable MBFR 
objectives. 

Having donned our entomological cloaks, 
we notice almost immediately that this will 
not be a simple undertaking. There are still 
too few concrete statements by Soviet 
analysts for us to gather much honey, al- 
though the few available drops give us a 
general idea about the flavor. Most Soviet 
commentaries on MBFR, like those on the 
proposed system of Asian collective security, 


have tended to be rather vague. Neverthe- 


less, there is one important exception at least, 
an article written last year by Y. Kostko 
which appeared in Mirovaya Ekonomika i 
Mezhdunarodniye Otnosheniya.» 

In this essay, Kostko examines and then 
rejects a number of quite rational Western 
approaches to MBFR. For example, he dis- 
misses the idea that geometric asymmetry 
is a problem in Europe, t.e. that while Soviet 
forces are already stationed on the Continen- 
ent, American forces have to be deployed 
from across the Atlantic, Kostko argues that 
the distance between Lake Baikal and Cen- 
tral Europe is greater than between New 
York or London and Central Europe. QED- 
geometric asymmetry is not a valid prin- 
ciple on which to base MBFR negotiations. 

The next point, Kostko argues (ironically 
using IISS figures as his data reference) is 
that there already is numerical equality of 
forces in Europe. Thus, there not only is a 
geometric balance but a numerical balance 
in Europe as well. Whatever reductions occur 
in MBFR, therefore, need not be made in 
order to compensate for an existing im- 
balance. 

Since he denies the existence of an im- 
balance between East and West, it comes as 
no surprise when Kostko concludes that 
“parity” is the only realistic principle on 
which to base European force reductions. 

Still, apart from the numerical aspect of 
the balance of forces, Kostko admits that a 
complex balance of armaments is very hard 
to calculate. “It must be admitted that at the 
present time, it is extremely difficult to make 
an appraisal of the overall correlation of 
all types of armament mainly because there 
are still no objective coefficients for com- 
paring various types of armament. Such 
coofficients ought probably to be worked out 
in the course of suitable negotiations, for 
which special organs created by an all- 
European conference might be especially ap- 
propriate.” 2 

Kostko provides us with some important 
clues for solving the mystery of Soviet MBFR 
objectives 

a) His. analysis deliberately bypasses two 
of the main theoretical foundations of West- 
ern MBFR strategy. First, it belittles any 
notion of imbalance in East-West forces. It 
cleverly sidesteps all those skeptics who 
might want to raise the possibility of certain 
Soviet advantages. The Soviet position is not 
a subject for discussion. Second, Kostko’s 
analysis minimizes Western efforts to arrive 
at objective computaticns of an armament 
balance. However, Kostko's criticism is not 
only aimed at refuting theoretical ap- 
proaches to MBFR. 

b) If the computation of armament bal- 
ances is better placed in the hands of “all- 
European organs,” what role, if any, would 
be left for the Department of Defense? For 
NATO? It is difficult to forsee any remain- 
ing function at all. 

Naturally, Kostko does not explain why 
the coefficients developed by an “all- 
European organ” would be more credible 
than those of ISA or NATO, but this ambi- 
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guity is surely no accident. |Is the credi- 
bility of Soviet assurances about their “par- 
ity” also supposed to be self-evident?—JFS] 
Kostko not only seeks to discredit the theo- 
retical basis of Western MBFR strategy— 
and thus its theoretical credibility—but to 
set the stage for the actual displacement of 
Western organizations charged with defence 
and arm-control policy in MBFR. Is this a 
strategic predicament for the Soviets? 

Kostko shows us that the Russians spell 
“detente” with a bee. In fact, Soviet MBFR 
objectives are part of what is, in their real 
political strategic calculus, a double shift in 
the confrontation with the West. 

Before examining the characteristics of 
this double shift, it is useful to stop and ask 
whether the unfashionable term “confronta- 
tion” is really appropriate. After all, there 
are many people who believe that it no long- 
er is a valid concept in international politics 
and that the world is headed toward some 
kind of reconciliation. “Confrontation” 
sounds like the incantation of someone try- 
ing to evoke the vanquished spirit of the cold 
war. 

The communists occasionally like to en- 
courage Westerners not to be so square. For 
example, in contrast to Khrushchev, the cur- 
rent Soviet Ambassadcr to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Valentin Falin, only 
wants to bury our ghosts. Speaking before 
a West German audience last fall, he re- 
marked that European securlty negotiations 
must “draw the line, or make it more secure, 
between the Europe of yesterday, whose 
characteristic political philosophy was ‘con- 
frontation’ and the Europe cf tomorrow 
which is able to develop under the sign of 
peaceful coexistence.” 3 

The Ambassador's astrological bent aside, 
it is not easy to accept this Soviet put-down 
of confrontation at face value. As Kostko's 
essay reveals, the Soviets believe that diplo- 
macy is political warfare; it is used to cir- 
cumvent and undermine the West and to 
increase the political influence and credi- 
bility of the Soviet state. 

To ccrroborate this fairly elementary fact, 
one need only turn to a series of lectures 
given by Professor Arbatov, the director of 
Moscow's prestigious Institute for the Study 
of the USA. Addressing a Japanese meeting, 
Arbatov spelled out the Soviet standpoint 
in unmistakably clear terms. 

“Today the question is: What will be the 
forms in which the historically inevitable 
class struggle between the two systems will 
develop in the world arena? In the form of 
military collisions, a race of arms, acute and 
dangerous pol'tical crises? Or in the form of 
peaceful coexistence in which ideological dis- 
pute between the two systems and their com- 
petition in the different fields will be com- 
bined with multifaceted cooperation in which 
inevitable differences will be solved through 
negotiation and unbridled race of arms will 
be replaced by limitation of arms and by 
disarmament,?” 4 

Is Arbatov concerned with abol'shing con- 
frontation? With genuine peaceful coexist- 
ence? Apparently not. His only stated con- 
cern seems to be what form confrontation 
should take. What matters to Arbatov is that 
there be a shift in the international class 
strue@le to peaceful coexistence. Political 
warfare against the West is st'll the legiti- 
mate operational hasis of Soviet foreion pol- 
icy. Jn 1973, the USSR intends to enter the 
arena of detente negotiations in order to 
imnvrove its position and to weaten the po- 
sition of its onnonents. This js old-fashioned 
power nolitics es Morxists-Teninists lika jt, 

In order to play this game, the USSR con- 
tinves to build up its military power. The 
Central European Front is only one aspect of 
this game. In the field of naval strategy, 
“The Russians themselves have not been re- 
luctant to discuss their Mediterranean de- 
ployments in public. While admitting a 
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strategic defensive mission for these forces, 
they put equal or greater stress on another, 
essentially political mission: neutralizing 
Western interventionary capabilities, partic- 
ularly as represented by the US Sixth Fleet, 
and directed against their Arab clients.” 5 

Another observer of Soviet naval practices 
thinks that the USSR has developed its own 
version of a flexible response strategy. This 
plan has as its goal “not only the countering 
of NATO naval power and the challenging of 
its control of the sea in NATO waters, but 
also the capability to interdict NATO sea 
lines of communication world wide. A con- 
comitant goal /is/ the ability to project na- 
tional power in a global sense, as enunciated 
by Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan.” * 

The changing political mission of the So- 
viet military establishment not only is aimed 
at neutralizing Western interventionary ca- 
pability in the Mediterranean and at coun- 
tering NATO’s naval power, but at decoupling 
America’s strategic potential from the de- 
fense of Western Europe. Naturally, the So- 
viet Union has other political objectives: the 
elimination of the German problem, the un- 
dercutting of Western European integration 
and the reduction of American dominance.’ 

In contrast to a Europe characterized by 
twenty years of military stalemate and dip- 
lomatic rigidity, the 1970’s are unfolding as 
a decade of accelerating movement. West 
Germany’s Eastern policy now seems to be 
only the initial phase in a longer process of 
trans-European interaction. This is a fertile 
field for the Soviets to buzz around in, and 
the recent Pompidou-Brezhnev talks illus- 
trate their desire to combine MBFR objectives 
with trans-European diplomatic maneuvers. 

The double shift in Soviet strategy means 
that their objectives In MBFR are not only 
part of their diplomatic warfare but part of 
a grand design. Arbatov describes this second 
aspect of the double shift in Soviet strategy 
as the shift from regionalism to globalism. 

“Tf I were to refer to geometry to define 
the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence, I 
would have to use the term ‘sphericity,’ The 
reason for this is that this is a global policy 
aimed at strengthening the peace and estab- 
lishing the principles of peaceful coexistence 
all over the world.” * 

Arbatov uses what Western political scien- 
tists call a “building block” approach to in- 
ternational relations; Soviet detente diplo- 
macy in CSCE/MBFR is the forerunner of 
the proposed Asian collective security system. 

The double shift in Soviet strategy—to of- 
fensive diplomacy globally—is aimed at re- 
placing the United States as an effective 
giobal strategic power. It doesn’t take long 
to realize that this ambitious plan is being 
set forth at a time when American globalism 
is under attack and when a politically 
“multipolar” world appears to vitiate the 
principle of containment. 

Nevertheless, in spite of multipolarity, So- 
viet MBFR objectives are intended to assist 
in the rise of Soviet globalism (or in the de- 
cline of American globalism) and in the fur- 
ther development of Soviet political/military 
instrumentality (or in the further decoupling 
of Western political/military instrumental- 
ity). Most importantly: these objectives go 
beyond gaining a simple Western recognition 
of Soviet and Eastern European status-quo. 

In a recent article, Walter Laqueur writes 
that, “There has been no decline in Soviet 
foreign influence and prestige, and no liberal- 
ization in Eastern Europe; the Soviet Union 
has so far not become a status-quo power 
and the Communist ‘pluralist universe’ is 
largely a myth.” ° Indeed, Soviet disclaimers 
notwithstanding, there is every indication 
that the whole idea of “modernization” for 
the Bloc apparat does not mean movement 
toward liberalization but rather toward a 
second generation of control, a more sophis- 
ticated, more efficient authoritarian system, 
and toward a persistently antagonistic for- 
eign policy toward the West. Anyone who has 
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heard communist references to the beautifi- 
cation of the Berlin Wall, that it is becoming 
a “modern” state frontier, will agree that 
“modernizatién” need not mean liberaliza- 
tion. 

The Soviets want a European security sys- 
tem to be based not on a status-quo, but on 
the acceptance of the “Socialist Common- 
wealth's” active role. 

Since the mid-1960’s, the communists 
have maintained that the Soviet Union's ad- 
vances in military technology and its ability 
to consolidate the Bloc politically have 
created a new situation in Europe. They 
conclude that the system of European secu- 
rity which has existed since the formation of 
NATO, a bipolar stalemate, is obsolete. In- 
stead, it is up to the USSR to act as the 
central initiator of European security policy. 

At about the time of the Karlovy Vary 
meeting of European communist parties, the 
USSR decided that its presence, not dynam- 
ic American engagement in Europe, had be- 
come the dominant factor in the European 
security equation. If anyone doubted the 
validity of this calculation, the 1968 in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia was intended to be 
simple arithmetic lesson, a convincing dem- 
onstration of a “modern” European secu- 
rity system. 

The time had finally come for the Soviet 
Union to be recognized as the author and 
guarantor of European security. Although 
they had made this claim many times be- 
fore, the Soviets evidently believed that the 
trick was worth trying again. This time it 
might really work. To help usher in this 
new era, they turned to the “European Secu- 
rity Conference,” whose theme of collective 
security would serve to organize a united 
front of 34 states. In November, 1972, pre- 
paratory meetings for this conference began 
in Helsinki; the conference itself will take 
place later this year. 

At the Soviet Union moves to enter MBFR 
negotiations with the West, it will do so not 
as an ideological power but as a great power. 
It will do so in the expectation that the West 
will not only recognize the old status-quo 
but also accept its new roles as Europe’s only 
real superpower. First, it expects that the 
West will come to consider it “only natural” 
that the USSR, as a superpower, will use 
military force as a political instrument, 
whether to intervene in the Mediterranean 
or to make NATO irrelevant in MBFR, 

Second, it expects that the West will wel- 
come with relief Its role as arbitrator in 
European affairs as a sign that the USSR 
has chosen to use its power with political 
“maturity.” 

An entomologist would conclude that. as 
the Soviet Union looks westward in MBFR, 
it may well ask: “With enemies like these, 
who needs friends?” 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
discussing the ongoing preparatory talks 
on a mutual balanced force reduction in 
Central Europe between the involved 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries. 

The talks are still in the beginning 
stages, and the many complex problems 
will probably necessitate a long bargain- 
ing period. 

We welcome, however, the willingness 
of the Soviet Union and her allies to try 
to extend the existing detente to security 
matters, as shown by the visit of Soviet 
Party Secretary Brezhnev to Washing- 
ton. 

It is therefore, with great disappoint- 
ment that we have noted the stubborn 
Soviet opposition to the inclusion of 
Hungary in the talks in Vienna. This 
stance resulted in a 14-week impasse and 
finally in our acceptance of a compromise 
closely paralleling the Soviet position, at 
least for the duration of the preliminary 
talks. Hungary is now excluded from the 
list of 11 full participants at Vienna and 
is reduced to the status of special ob- 
server together with NATO flank coun- 
tries, Romania and Bulgaria. 

As the compromise calls for a reevalu- 
ation of the status of Hungary at the 
time of the opening of the mutual bal- 
anced force reduction conference this 
fall, Iam joining my colleagues in urging 
our administration to use every diplo- 
matic means at its disposal to secure the 
inclusion of Hungary in the area of mu- 
tual balanced force reduction and the 
participation of Hungary in the talks 
leading thereto. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the ongoing MBFR negotia- 
tions are of pivotal importance to the 
future peace and security in Europe and 
also they will have an immediate impact 
upon our national security. 

We hope that we will be able to ac- 
complish the aims set by the NATO 
Council at its May 1968 meeting at 
Reykjavik, that is, to reduce tensions in 
Europe by effecting mutual and balanced 
force reductions on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain while maintaining the equilib- 
rium of forces, which is already precar- 
ious in view of Soviet numerical superi- 
ority. The second aim is to reduce the 
likelihood of war by providing for an ex- 
change of observers and verification 
measures on unusual troop movements, 
Finally, the last aim is to halt the arms 
race in Europe. 

While it is too early to tell about the 
outcome of the preliminary talks in Vi- 
enna, one disturbing compromise was 
made about the status of Hungary, It is 
true, however, that the NATO powers ac- 
cepted this compromise only temporarily 
and they retained the right to raise the 
issue of Hungary’s participation before 
the fall conference opens. As Hungary 
is both a Central European Country, and 
is occupied by four Soviet divisions and 
tactical air forces, I hope that our ad- 
ministration will use all its diplomatic 
influence to restore Hungary to a full 
participant to the conference. Otherwise 
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unchecked Soviet presence in Hungary 
after a partial MBFR agreement would 
grant the Soviet Union a sanctuary for 
staging area of military forces, and also 
for possible intervention of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great disappointment that we all learned 
of the consequential concession of 
NATO—according to press reports at the 
suggestion of our administration—to ex- 
clude Hungary as a full participant from 
the MBFR negotiations in Vienna. 

The exclusion of Hungary in the light 
of the stubborn and unexpected Soviet 
request of January 31, 1973, from the 
preliminary talks grants the U.S.S.R. 
with a sanctuary even if the MBFR 
talks should be successful. It would en- 
able the Soviet Union, even after a par- 
tial MBFR agreement, to assemble forces 
in Hungary for any aggressive purposes, 
including intervention into Yugoslavia. 
The concessions also demonstrates that 
until now it is the Soviet Union, and not 
the West, which is gaining most leverage 
from the talks. It raises doubts in the 
minds of many of our allies whether we 
will ultimately make agreements for 
agreement’s sake and whether we will 
continue to insist upon our positions and 
NATO interests. 

One hopeful sign remains. The May 14, 
1973, compromise was tempered by a 
declaration of the Ambassador of the 
Netherlands on the part of NATO that 
the status of Hungary would be raised 
again at the outset of the main confer- 
ence in the fall of 1973. 

If we are not to be taken advantage 
of, the administration should resolutely 
insist at its current talks with the So- 
viet Union to restore the Hungarian 
question to the agenda of the main 
MBFR conference and make sure that 
any MBFR agreement will become bal- 
anced and not result in the further tilt- 
ing of the precarious military balance in 
Europe in favor of the Soviet Union. In 
this regard, I want to commend the 
American Hungarian Federation for its 
memorandum on the problem which 
they also submitted to the President and 
the Secretary of State and hope that the 
MBFR talks will be utilized to achieve 
greater self-determination to the people 
of Hungary and other East Central Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we all owe our colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. PAT- 
TEN), & great debt of gratitude for re- 
questing this important and timely spe- 
cial order. More than ever, the strength 
of NATO forces in Europe, in relation to 
the massive Soviet and other satellite 
armed forces east of the Iron Curtain, 
must be a matter of vital concern to our 
security and to the survival of NATO. 

We have been told by some of our col- 
leagues in the other body of. this Con- 
gress that it would be in the best in- 
terests of peace to withdraw a substan- 
tial part of our forces in Europe. 

But, Mr. Speaker, dire consequences 
of such a unilateral withdrawal, in view 
of the 235:1 numerical and armor supe- 
riority of the Warsaw Pact forces, are ob- 
vious and cannot be explained away so 
easily. 

I feel that some withdrawals would be- 
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come feasible if we could get the Soviet 
Union to effect an equivalent troop with- 
drawal from the other side of the Iron 
Curtain; provided, of course, that we can 
achieve a cheatproof, verified and policed 
agreement. Also, the reduction of forces 
must be balanced in the light of the ex- 
isting military equilibrium, taking geo- 
graphic realities into consideration. 

Frankly, in my judgment, the pre- 
liminary talks in Vienne on MBFR do 
not promise any early success. In fact, 
according to the recent Senate testimony 
of the Secretary-Designate of the De- 
partment of Defense, it would take at 
least 1 or 2 years to reach agreement on 
the reduction of forces with the Soviet 
Union. 

In this early stage of the MBFR talks, 
I see a very disturbing development tak- 
ing place. This is the May 1973 compro- 
mise reached on excluding Hungary from 
the list of what is described as “potential 
participants in an agreement relating to 
MBFR in Central Europe.” This means 
that even in case of an MBFR agreement, 
the Soviet Union would be granted a 
sanctuary at the crossroads of Europe 
both for assembling troops and air forces 
for potential intervention in Yugoslavia 
and for a potential attack on U.S. forces 
in Southern Germany and Northern 
Italy. 

However, I still see a promising sign. 
The compromise states that it does not 
prejudice the right of the NATO coun- 
tries to raise the question of the status of 
Hungary at the fall MBFR general con- 
ference and the NATO members retain 
the right to raise the issue at the outset 
of the fall conference. 

Thus, I strongly urge the administra- 
tion to use all its diplomatic influence 
with the Soviet Union, including the 
aftermath of the summit meeting, to 
gain Soviet agreement to the restoration 
of Hungary to full participant status. 
Otherwise, we will find ourselves on the 
road of one-sided concessions which 
would be especially dangerous in negoti- 
ations touching upon our national 
security. 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the cause of peace and security in Evrope 
forms a major part of our national se- 
curity. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
we all are following with great interest 
and concern our administration’s efforts 
in this “Year of Europe” and we wish 
them undivided success. The visit of Sov- 
iet Party Secretary Brezhnev has focused 
attention upon the ongoing East-West 
negotiations in Europe, particularly the 
preliminary MBFR talks in Vienna which 
touch the heart of NATO security. 

We should not forget that, despite the 
precarious balance of military strength, 
it was NATO that initiated the demands 
for mutual and balanced force reduction 
as early as May 1968 at the Reykjavik 
meetings of the Council. 

According to the IISS expert, Christo- 
pher Bertram, there are two major ap- 
proaches to MBFR. One is the military 
approach which stipulates balanced mu- 
tual withdrawal of Forces from Central 
Europe where the majority of the forces 
of the two alliances are stationed. It 
wants to make sure that the withdrawals 
do not upset the already precarious mili- 
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tary balance, but enables both alliances 
to maintain their positions and interests 
at a lower force and cost level. 

The second approach is basically a po- 
litical one. In arranging for MBFR it 
wants to promote détente by extending 
its range to security matters and by de- 
vising arms control agreements for both 
alliances which would include a number 
of confidence-building steps, such as ob- 
servers at military exercises, cheatproof 
verification procedures, constraints on 
unannounced troop movements, et cetera. 
The political implication would be both a 
certain reduction of force levels and a 
halt in the arms race as suggested in the 
1968 Reykjavik proposal of NATO, and 
greater political leeway and a gradual 
regaining of self-determination over pol- 
icies for the nations of East Central 
Europe. The political “fall-out” would 
also help to reweave the ties between the 
two separated parts of Europe. 

Until now, the Vienna talks produced 
little progress on either grounds. It must 
be admitted, however, that no quick suc- 
cesses were expected and as Secretary- 
Designate of Defense James Schlesinger 
told the Senate committee on June 18, 
any agreement is probably a year or two 
away. The temporary compromise on the 
status of Hungary at the conference last 
month, however, raises serious questions 
about the chances of an equitable agree- 
ment or for any successful conclusion of 
the MBFR talks. 

The compromise omitted Hungary 
from full participation and reduced it to 
observer status, excluding its terrilory 
from the projected troop cuts, with the 
proviso, however, that the decision would 
be reviewed at the outset of the main 
conference in the fall of 1973. The com- 
promise, if upheld in October, would be 
damaging to NATO interests for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. Geographically, Hungary is part 
and parcel of the central front in Europe. 
In case of hostilities, any possible Soviet 
action against southern Germany and 
northern Italy would be launched from 
western Hungary, probably through the 
Austrian corridor. 

Two. Hungary’s exclusion would grant 
the Soviet Union a sanctuary under the 
MBFR agreement into which the U.S.S.R. 
could introduce forces withdrawn from 
other parts of the central front and avoid 
any verification controls on their size and 
equipment, 

Three. The Soviet Union could, with- 
out any constraints under any M3FR 
agreement, assemble a striking force for 
the purposes of intervention into Yugo- 
slavia in case of an internal crisis there 
after the death of President Tito. 

Under these circumstances, Hungary's 
retention in the MBFR talks in Central 
Europe remains an important require- 
ment for the balanced character of troop 
withdrawals. 

The exclusion of Hungary would also 
be politically disadvantageous. Hungary 
is not adjacent to any NATO country and 
the political functions of the four Soviet 
divisions well outweigh their momentary 
military significance. Their reduction, 
coupled with the institution of arms con- 
trol and verification measures under 
later MBFR agreements, and their ulti- 
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mate removal even if only after a num- 
ber of years. would promote a slow re- 
turn to the pursuance of Hungarian na- 
tional interests by the Budapest Govern- 
ment and slowly reduce Soviet hegemony 
over that country. In addition, it would 
facilitate Hungary’s participation in a 
more and more reintegrated Europe. This 
chance for a freer political and economic 
development would be blocked for Hun- 
gary, if excluded from the MBFR area. 

I am_ heartened by the fact that the 
compromise accepted by the adminis- 
tration and the other NATO nations was 
accompanied by a common caveat that 
the status of Hungary would be raised 
again before the opening of the main 
conference in the fall of 1973. 

I trust that the President will have 
utilized the meetings with Party Secre- 
tary Brezhnev from the Soviet Union 
and other diplomatic channels to gain 
Soviet acquiescence to the participa- 
tion of Hungary at the fall conference 
as a full partner in negotiations. 

I now insert into the Recorp the fine 
memorandum submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State and to 
various governmental agencies and Mem- 
bers of Congress by the American Hun- 
garian Federation, a 67-year-old nation- 
al organization of American churches, 
fraternal associations, organizations and 
societies in the United States. I congratu- 
late them on their fine contribution to 
the understanding of this complex issue: 

MEMORANDUM 


Referring to the April 23, 1973 speech by 
Presidential Advisor, Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
a speech which stated as the new major 


characteristics of the “New Era” the state of 
reduced tensions in which “new assertions 
of national identity and national rivalry 
emerge, the American Hungarian Federation 
would like to recall certain events of recent 
history of the Hungarian people and after 
that to take a position toward certain major 
issues of European and East-West relations. 

The American Hungarian Federation deep- 
ly deplores that in 1919 the lofty ideals of 
national self-determination and democracy 
of President Wilson were exploited by cer- 
tain nations and statesmen in Europe in 
order to secure unjustifiable territorial and 
political demands, creating an unjust and 
inadequate solution to the many nationality 
and political problems of the defunct Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire. This resulted in 
creating two camps within the successor 
states to the Empire, and enabled Hitler 
to use the conflicts for his imperialistic aims. 

During World War II, the suggestions of 
the British Prime Minister, made with an 
eye for preventing Soviet hegemony at the 
Balkans and in Central Europe, were ignored 
as far as the Allied invasion of the area was 
concerned. The result was the Soviet mili- 
tary occupation of Hungary and of East 
Central Europe in general. a fact leading to 
the emergence of Communist regimes against 
the will of the nations of the region, par- 
ticularly in Hungary where free elections 
produced only 17 percent.of Communist vote. 
Hungarian national self-determination was 
again subordinated to the security demands 
of the Soviet Union and the neighboring 
nations of the region. 

The clearly unmistakable intentions of 
the Hungarian nation to live in democracy 
and neutrality, were blatantly disregarded 
by the Soviet Union, without any counter- 
action on the part of the Western Powers, 
except for United Nations General Assembly 
Resolutions between 1956 and 1962. The Nagy 
Government in 1956 was militarily removed 
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by several hundred thousand Soviet troops 
invading Hungary, and the Soviet army con- 
tinues to be stationed on Hungarian soil 
sixteen years after the revolt under a treaty 
signed in 1957 by a Government which was 
completely dependent on Soviet presence in 
May 1957 as it failed to receive popular sanc- 
tion. 

Over three and a half million Hungarians 
live in the adjacent countries, a steady re- 
minder of the farce of national self-deter- 
mination in the region. Especially the almost 
two million Hungarians in Transylvania 
(Rumania) suffer under a twofold repres- 
sion, one by Communist ideology, and two, 
by emerging Rumanian nationalism. 

Needless to say that we realize that many 
of the facets of the situation cannot be 
changed soon. But they should not be for- 
gotten, lest they disappear from the diplo- 
matic agenda during the euphoria of the 
present détente. 

The American Hungarian Federation has 
communicated with the President and the 
Secretary of State on issues inherent in 
this framework, and takes this opportunity 
to summarize its views before the June 18 
meeting of our President with Soviet CPSU 
Secretary, Leonid Brezhnev. 

1. Détente and Self-Determination, 

We welcome American economic, diplo- 
matic and security efforts to overcome the 
division of Europe and its support of Euro- 
pean unity. We are in favor of the Adminis- 
tration’s pledge not to withdraw its forces 
unilaterally from Europe. 

We believe, however, that free political 
and economic development of all European 
nations, rather than of Western @Gurope and 
neutral states alone, should continue to serve 
as the main objective of American foreign 
policy. In this regard, we refer to our Novem- 
ber 4, 1972 resolution stating that the prin- 
ciples signed in 1972 in Moscow, or any fu- 
ture principles to be agreed upon by the 
CSCE i.e., “non-interference with domestic 
affairs, sovereign equality, independence, ab- 
stention from the use of the threat of force” 
have not been observed in the past and, 
therefore, they can only be applied in the fu- 
ture in a manner not prejudicious to free 
political evolution in East Central Europe. 

We believe that the neutralization of East 
Central Europe, or at least of its Danubian 
component, would constitute an important 
long-term project of American and Western 
diplomacy, although we are under no illu- 
sions about the prospects of its immediate 
realization. 

We ask that no treaty commitments at the 
CSCE be undertaken which would cement 
the present political and economic status quo 
in East Central Europe. Any formulation of 
general principles should explicitly keep open 
the option of political and economic evolu- 
tion and. change. 

2. Mutual Balanced Reduction of Forces 
and Soviet Troops in Hungary. 

We welcome the readiness of the Adminis- 
tration to enter into mutual balanced reduc- 
tion of forces talks. We believe that these 
negotiations may offer a chance to effect the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces from 
Hungary and perhaps also from other East 
Central European nations as well. We trusted 
that the Administration will succeed to main- 
tain a common NATO posture on these com- 
plex issues and we welcomed its position on 
the participation of Hungary as a full-fledged 
participant in these talks as evidenced in 
January and February 1973. 

We have been gravely disappointed to 
learn that the Administration in the last few 
weeks has abandoned its insistence upon 
Hungary’s role as a full-fledged participant 
at the Vienna preparatory talks on MBFR. 
While published reports state that this posi- 
tion was taken without prejudice to the 
status of Hungary at the coming conference 
in the fall of 1973, we urge the Administra- 
tion to continue its former stand at that time 
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and to try to get Soviet agreement to the 
same during the coming Summit talks with 
Party Secretary Brezhnev. 

As MBFR talks concern only ground forces, 
we would be in favor of Hungary’s full par- 
ticipaticn in the fall of 1973, even if in re- 
turn, the NATO powers would have to agree 
to the inclusion of Italian ground forces in 
the reduction talks, excluding, however, the 
Sixth Fleet whose strategic and operational 
functions do not concern the European cen- 
tral front. 

We stress that, as implicitly admitted by 
the Soviet Union according to published re- 
ports, Soviet troops in Hungary serve to con- 
trol internal developments, as Hungary is not 
adjacent to any NATO state. 

Since there is no strategic requirement for 
Soviet presence in Hungary, we hope that 
the Administration will find the appropriate 
means to effect, through diplomacy at the 
MBFR conferences, the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Hungary. We warn that the un- 
checked presence of Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary after a partial MBFR agreement would 
increase tensions in Europe by providing the 
Soviet Union with direct access for interven- 
tion in Yugoslavia in case of Internal crises. 

4. Human Rights and National Minorities. 

It is well known to the Administration 
that basic human and civic rights may only 
be exercised by the peoples of East Central 
Europe only with grave difficulty and in a 
limited manner, A particular problem is also 
present in the presence of national minori- 
ties in the region. 

We believe that it would be serving an im- 
portant purpose, if the Administration and 
other Western Governments were to strive 
for the establishment of protection clauses 
for individuals and minorities—which al- 
ready exist in Western Europe since 1950— 
at any agreement reached at the coming 
CSCE. A particular case in point is the situa- 
tion of the close to two million Hungarians 
in Transylvania (Rumania) whose situation 
remains precarious. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We urge the Administration to continue its 
work for the reestablishment of the rights 
of self-determination, peaceful political and 
economic change and development in East 
Central Europe by gradually overcoming the 
barriers separating the two parts of Europe. 

We also urge the Administration to en- 
courage actively efforts of the peoples of East 
Central Europe to reweave their ties with 
Western Europe and the United States in 
order to develop more freely despite the in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union which remains 
a decisive constraint on their policies. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the question 
of Soviet troops in East Central Europe 
and the general troop levels on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain remain of vital im- 
portance to the United States and NATO 
security. 

I welcomed, therefore, the preliminary 
talks of a mutual balanced reduction of 
forces—MBFR—in Vienna which 
opened on January 31, 1973. The possi- 
bility of extending the spirit and mean- 
ing of the detente to security issues 
raised the prospect of securing the three 
objectives set up at the Reykjavik Con- 
ference of the NATO Council in May 
1968: First, to reduce tensions in Europe; 
second, to reduce the likelihood of war 
and third, to halt the arms race. 

We are also hopeful that the MBFR 
talks will result in the equivalent secu- 
rity for us and our NATO allies at a lesser 
level of troops and cost, and that a suc- 
cessful application of MBFR will also 
give more freedom to the countries of 
East Central Europe and help reforge the 
ties between the two halves of Europe. 
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As a result, I am greatly concerned 
about the May 1973 compromise achieved 
by NATO and Warsaw Pact participants 
in the Vienna Conference on the status 
of Hungary. Hungary is now given only 
observer status at the preliminary talks 
and her territory is both strategically 
and geographically a Central European 
region. There are four Soviet divisions 
and additional tactical air force units 
stationed there. I strongly urge the Ad- 
ministration to utilize the NATO reser- 
vation, which is part of the compromise, 
to raise the question of Hungary’s full 
participation status before the opening 
of the main conference and to have her 
government and her territory restored to 
the coming MBFR agreement. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, the CSCE conference which 
formally opens on the Foreign Minister 
level on July 3, 1973 in Helsinki after 6 
months of preliminary discussions may 
have an extremely important effect upon 
security and political-economic matters 
between East and West. 

The American Hungarian Federation 
has submitted a memorandum to our 
administration emphasizing the need for 
the free exchange of ideas, persons and 
goods between the NATO countries and 
the members of the Warsaw Pact. This 
memorandum also calls for full reciproc- 
ity of newspaper, artistic and academic 
exchanges. The above conditions do not 
exist generally at this time. Similar sug- 
gestions were made on behalf of NATO 
by the Danish Government on January 
15, 1973 in Helsinki, and have also been 
made privately by the President of the 
French Senate, Gustave Monnerville, 
and former Finance Minister Antoine 
Pinay. 

I reiterate my support for these pro- 
posals and urge the administration not 
to abandon its quest to expand cultural 
freedom and exchanges of persons and 
ideas at the Conference. 

A dangerous situation has arisen dur- 
ing May at the MBFR talks in Vicnna 
concerning the security of Central Eu- 
rope. At the request of the Soviet Union, 
Hungary has been excluded from the 
preliminary stages of the Conference and 
restricted to observer status. Consider- 
ing Hungary’s geographie and strategic 
position, such exclusion, if final, would 
grant the Soviet Union an unchecked 
staging and assembly area in Central 
Europe thus threatening the permanency 
of any agreement reached in MBFR. The 
compromise did however include a reser- 
vation by which the NATO powers can 
reopen the question of the status of 
Hungary at the fall Conference, before 
its opening. 

I strongly urge the administration to 
use its diplomatic leverage with the So- 
viet Union to get Hungary reinstated as 
a full participant at the fall conference 
on MBFR. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
joining my colleagues in bringing to the 
attention of the House the compromise 
about the status of Hungary made in 
May at the MBFR talks in Vienna. 

NATO members, at the suggestion of 
the administration, agreed to this com- 
promise in order to start the preliminary 
talks after a deadlock of more than 14 
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weeks. The compromise excludes the 
Hungarian Government from full partic- 
ipation and the territory of Hungary 
from the region of troop reductions in 
the preliminary phase of the talks. The 
compromise however, has a reservation 
clause enabling the NATO members to 
raise the question of the status of Hun- 
gary prior to the opening of the fall con- 
ference, tentatively set for October 30. 

Hungary is a geographic part of Cen- 
tral Europe, and Soviet troops in Hun- 
gary are part of the European central 
front. Under present circumstances, the 
West would accept a Soviet troop sanc- 
tuary in Hungary for staging, assembly, 
and depot area even in the case of a par- 
tial MBFR agreement. Therefore, I urge 
the administration to utilize the reserva- 
tion clause to request Hungary’s restora- 
tion to full participation at the major 
conference. The problem of the four 
Soviet divisions in Hungary, just as that 
of the Soviet divisions in Poland, should 
be dealt with at the conference. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 3, Foreign Ministers will attend the 
opening of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe—CSCE—in 
Helsinki, Finland, after several months 
of painstaking preparations on the part 
of the Ambassadors of the various Euro- 
pean countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The aims of the Conference are to do 
away with the barriers between the two 
separated halves of Europe, and to lay 
down rules and procedures foy better co- 
operation in all of Europe and the North 
American continent. 

The Danish Government, supported 
by the administration, made important 
proposals in January which have since 
been discussed in Subcommittee 3 of the 
preliminary conference without final 
decisions. 

It is believed that the whole conference 
will be a failure unless it really brings 
about a freer exchange of persons, ideas, 
and goods in Europe, dismantling what 
is still known as the Iron Curtain. 

It is, therefore, a welcome sign that the 
American Hungarian Federation, a 67- 
year-old national umbrella organization 
of American Hungarian churches, fra- 
ternal associations, and organizations, 
has submitted to the State Department a 
well-defined and constructive memo- 
randum of the practical steps it proposes 
to implement the Danish proposal at the 
Helsinki Conference. Their memorandum 
generally follows the lines set by several 
European memorandums, including a 
French memorandum signed by the 
French President of the Senate, Gustave 
Monnerville, and by former Finance 
Minister, Antoine Pinay. 

I welcome their devotion to individual 
freedom and to a better communication 
between the peoples of Europe, particu- 
larly by full reciprocity of newspapers, 
student and professional-academic ex- 


changes and artistic events, and for a 


free movement of people without visa re- 
quirements. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I 
shall place in the Recorp the memoran- 
dum of the American Hungarian Federa- 
tion on the CSCE conference. 

Also, I would like to mention that a 
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potentially dangerous compromise was 
concluded at the Vienna mutual bal- 
anced force reduction—MBFR—talks in 
May 1973, in order to get the prelimi- 
nary negotiations started. H-ngary, defi- 
nitely a part of central Europe, and her 
territory, has been excluded from the 
area of projected troop cuts in the pre- 
liminary phase. However, the compro- 
mise accepted by NATO members has the 
operative reservation that Hungary’s 
status may be reopened before the com- 
mencement of the major talks, which 
are now set for the fall, probably for 
October 30. 

I join my colleague in urging the ad- 
ministration to avail itself of the reser- 
vation and to use its diplomatic influence 
to restore Hungary’s territory to the re- 
gion of projected troop cuts so that the 
question of reduction and ultimate with- 
drawal of the four Soviet divisions in 
Hungary may be discussed and resolved. 

The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Hungarian Federation in implementation of 
its November 1972 convention resolution: 

With reference to the proposals submitted 
to the Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe by the Government 
of Denmark, and 

With reference to the Memorandum of 
prominent French leaders, including former 
Minister of Finance Antoine Pinay and 
President of the Senate Gustave Monnerville 
calling for European friendship without 
frontier reservations (amitié Européenne sans 
frontieres). 

Resolves to ask the United States and other 
participating Governments to support at the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) the following principles in 
regard to freer movement of people and ideas 

(A) Freer movement and contacts among 
citizens of all states represented at the CSCE, 
particularly 

(i) Mutual abolition of visa requirements; 

(il) Pree frontier crossing among states of 
the CSCE for their citizens possessing valid 
identity cards; 

(iif) Freedom to associate with other citi- 
zens of CSCE countries, including receiving 
them in their private homes; 

(iv) Freedom to settle in the country of 
their choice provided this right is not abused 
to escape punishment for common crimes; 

(v) Expansion of youth and student 
exchanges; 

(vi) Expansion of professional and voca- 
tional meetings among the CSCE countries 
and freedom for all professionals and workers 
to attend the same in other CSCE countries; 

(vii) Expansion of academic exchange 
without political selection of exchanges and 
discrimination against former citizens of the 
host country. 

(B) Freer movement of ideas and reciproc- 
ity in cultural exchange among all CSCE 
countries, particularly 

(i) Pree distribution of each other's news- 
papers, magazines, journals and other period- 
icals without political censorship; 

(ii) Pull reciprocity in cultural and aca- 
demic exchanges; 

(iti) Full distribution and facilitation of 
the translation and publication of academic, 
literary and professional works by authors in 
other CSCE countries without political cen- 
sorship and without discrimination against 
former citizens of the host country. 

(3) In regard to the preliminary discussion 
on Mutual and Balanced Reduction of 
Forces in Vienna, the American Hungarian 
Federation is chagrined to hear that the 
Budapest Government attempts to remove 
the question of Soviet troops in Hungary 
from the main agenda by claiming only lim- 
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ited instead of full participant status at the 
Vienna talks, 

We would ask the United States Govern- 
ment not to agree to such a procedure, as the 
Soviet troops in Hungary and the Hungarian 
armed forces form part of the Central Euro- 
pean forces of the Warsaw Pact organization, 
and to do everything in its power to bring 
about, within the context of the talks, the 
total withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Hungary. 

(4) The American Hungarian Federation 
refers finally to its November 1972 conven- 
tion Memorandum and again expresses its 
opinion that in order to bring about a just 
settlement and a permanent and lasting 
peace in Europe, the free political develop- 
ment of the countries of East Central Europe 
must be guaranteed by practica: steps, and 
considers the de facto or de jure neutraliza- 
tion and non-alignment of these countries 
as the best procedure to ensure their free 
political development. 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in urg- 
ing the administration to take all nec- 
essary steps to assure that Hungary may 
participate fully in the upcoming mutual 
balanced force reduction negotiations 
in Vienna. I deplore the American and 
NATO acquiescence to Russian demands 
that Hungary be relegated to an observ- 
er’s role in the preliminary negotiations, 
and I urge the administration to insist 
on full-participant status for Hungary 
when the main conference begins this 
October. 

There is no question that the political 
situation in Europe is in a crucial stage. 
The concessions made by the West Ger- 
man Government to the U.S.8.R. and her 
satellites constitutes one of the major 
danger signs. 

Mr. Speaker, it is doubly important 
that the military situation of NATO not 
be allowed to deteriorate. The MBFR 
talks are primarily of a military nature, 
and in the words of Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, U.S. Army, retired, former Su- 
preme Commander of NATO and former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

It is very difficult to understand from a 
military point of view the exclusion of Hun- 
gary (from the MBFR talks). 


Hungary is located in Central Europe, 
four Soviet divisions are maintained on 
her soil, and the East had originally ac- 
cepted the inclusion of Hungary until 
the start of the Vienna talks. Exclusion 
of Hungarian territory would grant the 
U.S.S.R. a “reservation,” an unchecked 
assembly and staging area even after the 
conclusion of an MBFR agreement. 

Politically, the consequences of exclud- 
ing Hungary from the talks are even 
more deleterious. The Hungarian nation 
which in 1956 showed, at the price of 
almost 40,000 dead and about the same 
number deported, its devotion to democ- 
racy and freedom and its hatred of So- 
viet occupation, would be sentenced in- 
definitely to live under that occupation, 
while the other occupied countries would 
at least enjoy a reduction of Soviet forces 
on their soils. The occupied countries 
could at least benefit from any arms con- 
trol agreements that come out of the 
talks with controls over the Russian 
troops stationed in their territories and 
could hope for ultimate Soviet with- 
drawal. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in the case of 
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Hungary, the ongoing struggle of the 
Hungarian people to achieve more self- 
determination despite the presence of 
crushing Soviet strength would be seri- 
ously harmed by the failure to allow 
full Hungarian participation in the 
Vienna talks. We in the United States 
who truly support their struggle should 
not countenance such a development. I 
realize that the current puppet govern- 
ment of Hungary is controlled by the 
Russians and that it does not truly rep- 
resent the Hungarian people; but I feel 
that it is of overriding importance that 
the Hungarian Government be accorded 
the status of full participant in the 
MBFR talks so that the United States 
and the representatives of the other free 
countries may raise a full discussion of 
the Soviet armed forces in Hungary. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the ad- 
ministration not to let the Hungarian 
people down and to use its diplomatic 
leverage to restore Hungary to the status 
of full participant to the MBFR con- 
ference this fall. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the subject 
of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to. the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey ? 

There was no objection. 


QUOTA ON FRESH ORANGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, TEAGUE) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, this occasion is taken to report to my 
colleagues on the recent visit I received 
from two Japanese officials. They were 
Mr. Eichi Nakao, parliamentary vice min- 
ister of agriculture, and Mr. Akira Ari- 
matsu, vice-director general of agricul- 
ture. The visit and subsequent conversa- 
tion can best be described as amazing. 

As you know well, Japan currently 
maintains import quotas against fresh 
oranges from the United States. In other 
words, Japan will not permit fresh 
oranges grown in the United States to be 
marketed in Japan with an exception of 
an inconsequential amount which equals 
approximately 12,500 tons. The United 
States produces the best oranges in the 
world. Citrus from the United States is 
marketed in both Eastern and Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union, Canada, and 
many Asian countries. 

Oranges from California and Arizona 
even find their way into China. 

We all know that Japan sells its prod- 
ucts here in the United States without 
regard for our domestic industries. When 
Japan is exporting its products, it be- 
lieves in free and open trade. This is true 
even with regard to oranges. The United 
States is Japan’s largest market for 
canned Japanese Mikan oranges. 

Nearly 5 million cases of these oranges 
are sold in the United States which rep- 
resents approximately 40 percent of 
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Japan's production of this product. Ad- 
ditionally, Japan markets fresh Mikan 
oranges in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Alaska and Hawaii. Japan 
favors this business and works diligently 
to increase it. 

However, when the United States talks 
to Japan about selling U.S. oranges in 
Japan, then the Japanese throw up their 
hands and indicate that that is an en- 
tirely different matter. The Japanese 
have invented with their normal inge- 
nuity more reasons to prevent U.S. 
oranges from entering Japan than there 
are Datsuns and Toyotas in the United 
States. It is incredible and amazing to 
listen to Japanese negotiators declare in 
the same breath that U.S. oranges must 
be kept out of Japan, but that Japanese 
oranges must enter the United States. 

This reminded me of the Japanese 
policy prior to World War II. As you will 
recall, in the 1930's Japan established the 
Southeast Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. In 
reality, this meant that the Japanese got 
the prosperity and the rest of the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia got very little. 
From this policy and others, the war in 
the Pacific resulted. 

It appears to me now that the Japa- 
nese Government may be taking a page 
out of its history book and is establishing 
a trade policy I will call the Northern 
Pacific Co-Prosperity Sphere. Through 
this policy, Japan is reaping all of the 
prosperity and the United States, in this 
instance, is getting very little. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The same two Japanese officials to 
which the gentleman referred also came 
to my office. It seems to me that describ- 
ing the position of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as “amazing” is being much too 
diplomatic. The Japanese are currently 
enjoying a huge trade surplus with the 
United States. I do not believe that any- 
one seriously considers the Japanese 
propaganda being currently exported to 
the effect that Japan’s trade balance 
with the United States is changing and 
that Japan may even suffer a deficit. That 
is merely another indication of Japan’s 
unrealistic attitude toward the United 
States. 

Just think for a moment about the 
poor Japanese consumer. The Govern- 
ment of Japan’s position on the orange 
quota actually punishes Japanese con- 
sumers and inflicts a heavy penalty upon 
them indicating that the Government of 
Japan not only disregards the U.S. inter- 
ests, but also disregards its own domestic 
interests. For example, an orange from 
California which is sold to Japanese im- 
porters at a price of about 6 cents apiece 
is then passed through the distribution 
chain and sold to the consumer at the 
retail outlet for approximately 60 to 70 
cents per orange. This is a tremendous 
markup and penalizes the consumer. 
By removing the quota and increasing 
the volume of oranges that can be sold 
in Japan, the effect would be the imme- 
diate reduction of the price of oranges 
in the retail markets. 
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Proof of this is the fact that the same 
orange, just described, in the Japanese 
market sold in Okinawa before the island 
reverted to Japan for approximately 10 
to 15 cents. Now that Okinawa belongs 
to the Japanese and the Japanese have 
placed a quota on imports, prices of 
oranges in Okinawa have risen rapidly, 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman from California 
yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Many 
additional points were discussed, but the 
one that struck me as emphasizing the 
weakness of the Japanese position was 
the fact that it was explained that 
Japanese orange producers are not com- 
petitive. Great care was taken in explain- 
ing that many Japanese orange farmers 
live on farms of 1 or 2 acres. Such a small 
production could not possibly be competi- 
tive and probably is not very productive. 
What this boils down to is the fact that 
the Japanese are saying they are afraid 
to compete with American oranges. In 
other words, the Japanese only want to 
have liberal trade where the Japanese 
have the definite advantage. Where the 
advantage favors a country other than 
Japan, the Government of Japan takes 
the position that there should be no trade 
or imports. 

I wonder what would happen if the 
United States took the same position 
with relation to imports from Japan. 
Perhaps the Japanese could make a cal- 
culation to determine what would happen 
to their sales to the United States if all 
products where Japan has the competi- 
tive edge are placed under quota. If this 
would result in an unpleasant situation 
for the Japanese, then Japan may wish 
to consider removing its quota now. I am 
advised that Japan would be an excellent 
orange market. This is especially true 
during the summertime when Japan has 
no real orange production of its own. The 
bulk of the Japanese orange crop is sold 
by March or April. “rom that point until 
the following fall, there are no signifi- 
cant quantities of domestic oranges in 
Japan. If the U.S. oranges were permitted 
to enter Japan during this period, Jap- 
anese orange producers may benefit 
through keeping oranges on the Japan- 
ese market 12 months out of the year. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from California yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I will yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman makes an 
excellent point. It is foolish for noncom- 
petitive orange producers to prevent the 
general population of Japan from eating 
wholesor:e fresh oranges. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Elaborat- 
ing on the last point made by the gentle- 
man from California, it has been the ex- 
perience of U.S. orange marketers that if 
oranges are on the domestic market 12 
months out of the year, consumption is 
higher than if oranges are only available 
seasonally. Therefore, the gentleman is 
correct in stating that allowing U.S. 
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oranges to enter Japan during the sum- 
mertime would, in all probability, bene- 
fit Japanese orange producers. 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman from 
California yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. There is another point to 
be considered in connection with the 
discussion of the Japanese orange quota. 
The quota maintained by Japan is illegal 
under the rules of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. While Japan 
initiated its quotas legally, because of 
Japan’s balance of payments situation, 
that situation is no longer the case. 
Under the rules of GATT, Japan is not 
permitted to maintain its quotas. If the 
GATT is to be a meaningful organization 
and international agreement, Japan 
must live up to its obligation and remove 
its illegal quotas. 

As everyone knows, there is under dis- 
cussion right now in a congressional 
committee the future trade legislation of 
the United States, the “Trade Reform 
Act of 1973.” This is an extremely liberal 
proposal particularly in contrast to some 
other bills which have been introduced to 
control international trade. But we may 
find, when this liberal legislation comes 
to the floor for a vote, that the benefits 
derived by Japan from its protectionist 
position may warrant more consideration 
on our part to see what benefits the 
United States might derive from a sim- 
ilarly protectionist attitude. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman 
from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Continuing the point 
made by the gentleman from California, 
I would like i2 point out that there is a 
very serious balance-of-payments prob- 
lem existing between the United States 
and Japan. The trade surplus running in 
favor of Japan is quite serious. Japan 
has indicated that it wants to kelp the 
United States end its balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. If this is true, Japan can 
prove this fact by taking definitive action 
such as the removal of the quota on U.S. 
oranges. Japan has recently contended 
that United States-Japan trade may be- 
come balanced. However, this is based on 
ar unrealistic view using figures taken 
as the result of a one-time uranium and 
airplane purchase. Even Japan admits 
that it is apt to have a $2.8 billion sur- 
plus this year. U.S. figures indi- 
cate the surplus is more likely to be in 
the neighborhood of approximately $3.3 
billion. In any event, both sets of figures 
prove there is a balance-of-payments 
problem from the U.S. point of view and 
that Japan if it really wants tc help, can 
do so by removing the quota on fresh 
oranges. 


RULES OF EVIDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Huncate) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5 of this year, the Chief Justice of 
the United States sent to the Congress 
proposed rules of evidence for use in the 
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Federal courts. These rules were sched- 
uled to become operative automatically 
on July 1, 1973. 

Because of the complexity of the pro- 
posed rules and the need for them to be 
studied in depth, the Congress enacted 
Public Law 93-12 to provide that the 
rules “shall have no force or effect except 
to the extent, and with such amend- 
ments, as they may be expressly ap- 
proved by act of Congress.” 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Jus- 
tice—previously known as the Special 
Subcommittee on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws—of the Committee on the 
Judiciary held 6 days of hearings, re- 
ceiving the views of about 50 witnesses, 
and developing a printed record of almost 
600 pages. 

In 17 markup sessions, the subcommit- 
tee closely considered the 77 proposed 
rules and their many subdivisions, along 
with the advisory committee's notes and 
information independently acquired by 
the subcommittee. 

On May 22, we announced a subcom- 
mittee target date of July 1, 1973, for the 
subcommittee draft to be available for 
comment. It is now ready. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I ask that it be 
printed immediately following this state- 
ment. A committee print will also be cir- 
culated. Comment thereon must be in 
the hands of the subcommittee by 
July 31, 1973. The committee print will 
be sent to the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, the American Bar As- 
sociation, the State Bar Association in 
each of the 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar Association, and individuals 
and organizations of whose interest the 
subcommittee is aware. Information 
copies will be submitted to the Supreme 
Court. . 

One of the most frequent criticisms 
heard by the subcommittee in the course 
of its hearings, with or without justifica- 
tion, was that the Judicial Conference 
drafts had not been adequately circu- 
lated for comment. The subcommittee’s 
tentative draft of the proposed rules is 
being printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record in an effort to reach as wide a 
segment of the Nation as possible, and 
every citizen’s Congressman in particu- 
lar, and to afford all who are interested 
an opportunity to comment. It is es- 
sential that the subcommittee receive 
ri comments not later than July 31, 

973. 

Members of Congress are urged to call 
these important rules to the attention of 
their constituents. Additional copies may 
be obtained from the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515 (202-225-3926). a 

I want publicly to thank the members 
of the subcommittee—Representatives 
KASTENMEIER, Epwarps of California, 
Mann, HOLTZMAN, SMITH of New York, 
DENNIS, Mayne, and Hocan—for their 
many hours of diligent work on this im- 
portant project. Serving as chairman of 
this dedicated group in its careful con- 
sideration of legislation of vital impor- 
tance to all of our citizens has been one 
of the most rewarding experiences I have 
had in Congress. 

In closing, may I emphasize again, it is 
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essential that all those offering com- 
ments have such comments in the sub- 
cng. ttee’s hands on or before July 31, 
[COMMITTEE PRINT] 
June 27, 1973 
H.R. 5463 


93d Cong., Ist sess., as amended by the Sub- 

committee on Criminal Justice, House 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Note: Changes proposed by the Subcom- 
mittee to the Rules of Evidence as transmit- 
ted to the Congress from the Supreme Court 
are shown as follows: The rules as trans- 
mitted are printed in roman; brackets indi- 
cate material deleted by the Subcommittee; 
and italics indicate material added by the 
Subcommittee. 


A BILL To establish [rules of evidence for 
certain courts and proceedings] the Fed- 
eral Rules of Evidence, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, that the fol- 

lowing rules, which may be cited as the 

“Federal Rules of Evidence”, shall be[.] ef- 

fective six months after the date of the 

enactment of this Act. [the rules of evi- 
dence, to the extent set forth in such rules, 
in the United States courts of appeals, the 

United States district courts, the District 

Court for the District of the Canal Zone, and 

the District Courts of Guam and the Virgin 

Islands, and before United States magis- 

trates:] 
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ARTICLE I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Rule 101. Scope. 
Rule 102. Purpose and construction. 
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(b) Declarant. 

(c) Hearsay. 
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RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR UNITED 
STATES COURTS AND MAGISTRATES 


ARTICLE I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Rule 101. Scope 


These rules govern proceedings in the 
courts of the United States and before United 
States magistrates, to the extent and with 
the exceptions stated in rule 1101. 


Rule 102. Purpose and Construction 


These rules shall be construed to secure 
fairness in administration, elimination of 
unjustifiable expense and delay, and promo- 
tion of growth and development of the law 
of evidence to the end that the truth may 
be ascertained and proceedings justly deter- 
mined. 


Rule 103, Rulings on Evidence 


(a) Effect of erroneous ruling.—Error may 
not be predicated upon a ruling which ad- 
mits or excludes evidence unless a substan- 
tial right of the party is affected, and 

(1) Objection—In case the ruling is one 
admitting evidence, a timely objection or 
motion to strike appears of record, stating 
the specific ground of objection, if the spe- 
cific ground was not apparent from the con- 
text; or 

(2) Offer of proof.—In case the ruling is 
one excluding evidence, the substance of the 
evidence was made known to the judge by 
offer or was apparent from the context within 
which questions were asked. 

(b) Record of offer and ruling.—The judge 
may add any other or further statement 
which shows the character of the evidence, 
the form in which it was offered, the objec- 
tion made, and the ruling thereon. He may 
direct the making of an offer in question and 
answer form. 

(c) Hearing or jury—=In jury cases, pro- 
ceedings shall be conducted, to the extent 
practicable, so as to prevent inadmissible 
evidence from being suggested to the jury 
by any means, such as making statements or 
offers of proof or asking questions in the 
hearing of the jury. 

(d) Plain error.—Nothing in this rule pre- 
cludes taking notice of plain errors affect- 
ing substantial rights although they were 
not brought to the attention of the judge. 


Rule 104. Preliminary Questions, 


(a) Questions of admissibility generally — 
Preliminary questions concerning the quali- 
fication of a person to be a witness, the exist- 
ence of a privilege, or the admissibility of 
evidence shall be determined by the judge, 
subject to the provisions of subdivision (b). 
In making his determination he is not bound 
by the rules of evidence except those with 
respect to privileges. 

(b) Relevancy conditioned on fact—When 
the relevancy of evidence depends upon the 
fulfillment of a condition of fact, the judge 
shall admit it upon, or subject to, the intro- 
duction of evidence sufficient to support a 
finding of the fulfillment of the condition. 

(c) Hearing of jury—Hearings on the ad- 
missibility of confessions shall in all cases be 
conducted out of the hearing of the jury. 
Hearings on other preliminary matters shall 
be so conducted when the interests of jus- 
fice require or, when an accused is a wit- 
ness, if he so requests. 

(d) Testimony by accused.—The accused 
does not, by testifying upon a preliminary 
matter, subject himself to cross-examination 
as to other issues in the case. 

(e) Weight and credibility —This rule does 
not limit the right of a party to introduce 
before the jury evidence relevant to weight 
or credibility. 

[Rule 105. Summing Up and Comment by 

Judge 

[After the close of the evidence and argu- 
ments of counsel, the judge may fairly and 
impartially sum up the evidence and com- 
ment to the jury upon the weight of the 
evidence and the credibility of the witnesses, 
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if he also instructs the jury that they are 
to determine for themselves the weight of the 
evidence and the credibility of the witnesses 
and that they are not bound by the judge's 
summation or comment.J 


Rule 10£6] 5. Limited Admissibility 


When evidence which is admissible as to 
one party or for one purpose but not admis- 
sible as to another party or for another 
purpose is admitted, the judge, upon request, 
shall restrict the evidence to its proper scope 
and instruct the jury accordingly. 


Rule 10[7] 6. Remainder of or Related 
Writings or Recorded Statements 


When a writing or recorded statement or 
part thereof is introduced by a party, an 
adverse party may require him at that time 
to introduce any other part or any other 
writing or recorded statement which ought 
in fairness to be considered contemporane- 
ously with it. 


ARTICLE II. JUDICIAL NOTICE 
Rule 201. Judicial Notice [of Adjudicative 
Facts 


£(a) Scope of rule.—This rule governs only 
judicial notice of adjudicative facts] 

C(b)1(a) Kinds of facts—A judicially no- 
ticed fact must be one not subject to reason- 
able dispute in that it is either (1) generally 
known within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the trial court or (2) capable of accurate and 
ready determination by resort to sources 
whose accuracy cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned. 

[c](b) When discretionary—A judge or 
court may take judicial notice, whether re- 
quested or not. 

E(d)] (c) When mandatory—A judge or 
court shall take judicial notice if requested 
by a party and supplied with the necessary 
information. 

E(e)] (d) Opportunity to be heard—aA 
party is entitled upon timely. request to an 
opportunity to be heard as to the propriety 
of taking judicial notice and the tenor of the 
matter noticed, In the absence of prior noti- 
fication, the request may be made after judi- 
cial notice has been taken, 

C(f)] (e) Time of taking notice.—Judicial 
notice may be taken at any stage of the pro- 
ceeding. 

C(g) Instructing jury—The judge shall 
instruct the jury to accept as established any 
facts judicially noticed.J 


ARTICLE III. Presumprions In Civil Actions 


Rule 301. Presumptions in General in Civil 
Actions 


In all civil Ecases] actions not otherwise 
provided for by Act of Congress or by these 
rules a presumption imposes on the party 
against whom it is directed the burden of 
proving that the nonexistence of the pre- 
sumed fact is more probable than its exist- 
ence. 


Rule 302. Applicability of Etate Law in Civil 
[Cases] Actions 


In civil actions, the effect of a presumption 
respecting a fact which is an element of a 
claim or defense as to which State law sup- 
plies the rule of decision is determined in ac- 
cordance with State law. 

CRule 303. Presumptions in Criminal Cases 


L(a) Scope——Except as otherwise provided 
by Act of Congress, in criminal cases, pre- 
sumptions against an accused, recoghized 
at common law or created by statute, includ- 
ing statutory provisions that certain facts 
are prima facie evidence of other facts or of 
guilt, are governed by this rule. 

[(b) Submission to jury.—The judge is 
not authorized to direct the jury to find a 
presumed fact against the accused. When the 
presumed fact establishes guilt or is an ele- 
ment of the offense or negatives a defense, 
the judge may submit the question of guilt 
or of the existence of the presumed fact to 
the jury, if, but only if, a reasonable juror 
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on the evidence as a whole, Including the 
evidence of the basic facts, could find guilt 
or the presumed fact beyond a reasonable 
doubt. When the presumed fact has a lesser 
effect, its existence may be submitted to the 
jury if the basic facts are supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, or are otherwise estab- 
lished, unless the evidence as a whole nega- 
tives the existence of the presumed fact. 

{(c) Instructing the jury.—Whenever the 
existence of a presumed fact against the ac- 
cused is submitted to the jury, the judge 
shall give an instruction that the law de- 
clares that the jury may regard the basic 
facts as sufficient evidence of the presumed 
fact but does not require it to do so. In addi- 
tion, if the presumed fact establishes guilt 
or is an element of the offense or negatives a 
defense, the judge shall instruct the jury 
that its existence must, on all the evidence, 
be proved beyond a reasonable doubt.J 


ARTICLE IV. RELEVANCY AND Irs Lruirs 
Rule 401. Definition of “Relevant Evidence” 


“Relevant evidence” means evidence hav- 
ing any tendency to make the existence of 
any fact that is of consequence to the deter- 
mination of the action more probable or less 
probable than it would be without the evi- 
dence. 

Rule 402. Relevant Evidence Generally Ad- 
missible; Irrevelant Evidence Inadmis- 
sible 
All relevant evidence is admissible, except 

as otherwise provided by the Constitution of 
the United States, by Act of Congress, by 
these rules, or by other rules [adopted] pre- 
scribed by the Supreme Court pursuant to 
statutory authority. Evidence which is not 
relevant is not admissible. 


Rule 403. Exclusion of Relevant Evidence 
on Grounds of Prejudice, Confusion, or 
Waste of Time 


Although relevant, evidence may be ex- 
cluded if its probative value is substantially 
outweighed by the danger of unfair prej- 
udice, confusion of the issues, or mislead- 
ing the jury, or by considerations of undue 
delay, waste of time, or needless presenta- 
tion of cumulative evidence. 


Rule 404. Character Evidence Not Admissible 
To Prove Conduct; Exceptions; Other 
Crimes 
(a) Character evidence generally.—Evi- 

dence of a person’s character or a trait of 

his character is not admissible for the pur- 
pose of proving that he acted in conformity 
therewith on a particular occasion, except: 

(1) Character of accused.—Evidence of a 
pertinent trait of his character offered by 
an accused, or by the prosecution to rebut 
the same; 

(2) Character of victim.—Evidence of a 
pertinent trait of character of the victim of 
the crime offered by an accused, or by the 
prosecution to rebut the same, or evidence of 
a character trait of peacefulness of the vic- 
tim offered by the prosecution in a homicide 
case to rebut evidence that the victim was 
the first aggressor; 

(3) Character of witness.—Evidence of the 
character of a witness, as provided in rules 
607, 608, and 609. 

(b) Other crimes, wrongs, or acts.—Evi- 
dence of other crimes, wrongs, or acts is not 
admissible to prove the character of a per- 
son in order to show that he acted in con- 
formity therewith. [This subdivision does 
not exclude the evidence when offered]. It 
may, however, be admissible for other pur- 
poses, such as proof of motive, opportunity, 
intent, preparation, plan, knowledge, iden- 
tity, or absence of mistake or accident. 

Rule 405. Methods of Proving Character 

(a) Reputation or opinion.—In all cases 
in which evidence of character or a trait of 
character of a person is admissible, proof 
may be made by testimony as to reputation 
or by testimony in the form of an opinion. 
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On cross-examination, inquiry is allowable 
into relevant specific instances of conduct. 

(b) Specific instances of conduct.—In 
cases in which character or a trait of char- 
acter of a person is an essential element of a 
charge, claim or defense, proof may also be 
made of specific instances of his conduct. 

Rule 406. Habit; Routine Practice 

(a) Admissibility—Evidence of the habit 
of a person or of the routine practice of an 
organization, whether corroborated or not 


and regardless of the presence of eyewit-. 


nesses, is relevant to prove that the conduct 
of the person or organization on a particular 
occasion was in conformity with the habit 
or routine practice. 

(b) Method of proof—Habit or routine 
practice may be proved by testimony in the 
form of an opinion or by specific instances 
of conduct sufficient in number to warrant 
a finding that the habit existed or that the 
practice was routine. 


Rule 407. Subsequent Remedial Measures 


When, after an event, measures are taken 
which, if taken previously, would have made 
the event less likely to occur, evidence of 
the subsequent measures is not admissible 
to prove negligence or culpable conduct in 
connection with the event. This rule does 
not require the exclusion of evidence of sub- 
sequent measures when offered for another 
purpose, such as proving ownership, control, 
or feasibility of precautionary measures, if 
controverted, or impeachment. 

Rule 408. Compromise and Offers To 

Compromise 

Evidence of (1) furnishing or offering or 
promising to furnish, or (2) accepting or of- 
fering or promising to accept, a valuable 
consideration in compromising or attempting 
to compromise a claim which was disputed 
as to either validity or amount, is not ad- 
missible to prove liability for or invalidity 
of the claim or its amount. Evidence of con- 
duct or statements made in compromise 
negotiations is likewise not admissible. This 
rule does not require exclusion when the 
evidence is offered for another purpose, such 
as proving bias or prejudice of a witness, 
negativing a contention of undue delay, or 
proving an effort to obstruct a criminal in- 
vestigation or prosecution. 

Rule 409. Payment of Medical and Similar 
Expenses 

Evidence of furnishing or offering or prom- 
ising to pay medical, hospital, or similar ex- 
penses occasioned by an injury is not admis- 
sible to prove liability for the injury. 

Rule 410. Offer To Plead Guilty; Nolo Con- 
tendere; Withdrawn Plea of Guilty 

Evidence of a plea of guilty, later with- 
drawn, or a plea of nolo contendere, or of 
an offer to plead guilty or nolo contendere to 
the crime charged or any. other crime, or 
of statements made in connection with any 
of the foregoing pleas or offers, is not admis- 
sible in any civil or criminal proceeding 
against the person who made the plea or 
offer. 

Rule 411. Liability Insurance 

Evidence that a person was or was not 
insured against liability is not admissible 
upon the issue whether he acted negligently 
or otherwise wrongfully. This rule does not 
require the exclusion of evidence of insurance 
against liability when offered for another pur- 
pose, such as proof of agency, ownership, or 
control, or bias or prejudice of a witness. 

ARTICLE V. PRIVILEGES 


Rule 501. [Privileges Recognized Only as 
Provided] General Rule 

[Except as otherwise required by the Con- 
stitution of the United States or provided by 
Act of Congress, and except as provided in 
these rules or in other rules adopted by the 
Supreme Court, no person has a privilege to: 

(1) Refuse to be a witness; or 
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(2) Refuse to disclose any matter; or 

(3) Refuse to produce any object or writ- 
ing; or 

(4) Prevent another from being a witness 
or disclosing any matter or producing any ob- 
ject or writing.J 

Except as otherwise required by the Con- 
stitution of the United States or provided by 
Act of Congress or in rules prescribed by the 
Supreme Court pursuen. to statutory au- 
thority, the privilege of a witness, person, 
government, State, or political subdivision 
thereof shall be governed by the principles 
of the common law as they may be inter- 
preted by the courts of the United States in 
light of reason and experience: Provided, That 
in civil actions, with respect to a claim or 
defense as to which State law supplies the 
rule of decision the nrivilege of a witness, 
person, government, State, or political sub- 
division thereof shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with State law. 


[Rule 502. Required Reports Privileged by 
Statute 

[/. person, corporation, association, or 
other organization or entity, either public or 
private, making a return or report required 
by law to be made has a privilege to refuse 
to disclose and to prevent any other person 
from disclosing the -eturn or report, if the 
law requiring it to he made so provides. A 
public officer or agency to whom a return or 
report is required by law to be made has a 
privilege to refuse to disclose the return or 
report if the law requiring it to be made so 
provides. No privilege ex'tts under this rule 
in actions involving perjury, false state- 
ments, fraud in the return or report, or 
other failure to comply with the law in 
question. 

[Rule 503. Lawyer-Client Privilege 

L(a) Definitions.—As used in this rule: 

E(1) A “client” is a person, public officer, 
or corporation, association, or other organiza- 
tion or entity, either public or private, who is 
rendered professional legal services by a law- 
yer, or who consults a lawyer with a view to 
obtaining professional legal services from 
him. 

C(2) A “lawyer” is a person authorized, or 
reasonably believed by the client to be au- 
thorized, to practice law in any State or 
nation. 

[(3) A “representative of the lawyer” is 
one employed to assist the lawyer in the 
rendition of professional legal services. 

[(4) A communication is “confidential” if 
not intended to be disclosed to third persons 
other than those to whom disclosure is in 
furtherance of the rendition of professional 
legal services to the client or those reason- 
ably necessary for the transmission of the 
communication. 

C(b) General rule of privilege—aA client 
has a privilege to refuse to disclose and to 
prevent any other person from disclosing 
confidential communications made for the 
purpose of facilitating the rendition of pro- 
fessional legal services to the client, (1) be- 
tween himself or his representative and his 
lawyer or his lawyer’s representative, or (2) 
between his lawyer and the lawyer's repre- 
sentative, or (3) by him or his lawyer to a 
lawyer representing another in a matter of 
common interest, or (4) between representa- 
tives of the client or between the client and 
& representative of the client, or (5) between 
lawyers representing the client, 

{C(c) Who may claim the privilege—The 
privilege may be claimed by the client, his 
guardian or conservator, the personal repre- 
sentative of a deceased client, or the succes- 
sor, trustee, or similar representative of a 
corporation, association, or other organiza- 
tion, whether or not in existence. The per- 
son who was the lawyer at the time of the 
communication may claim the privilege but 
only on behalf of the client. His authority to 
do so is presumed in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary. 
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{(d) Exceptions.—There is no privilege un- 
der this rule: 

{(1) Furtherance of crime or fraud.—if 
the services of the lawyer were sought or ob- 
tained to enable or aid anyone to commit or 
plan to commit what the client knew or rea- 
sonably should have known to be a crime or 
fraud; or 

((2) Claimants through same deceased 
client—As to a communication relevant to 
an issue between parties who claim through 
the same deceased client, regardless of 
whether the claims are by testate or intes- 
tate succession or by inter vivos transac- 
tion; or 

{(3) Breach of duty by lawyer or client.— 
As to a communication relevant to ah issue 
of breach of duty by the lawyer to his client 
or by the client to his lawyer; or 

((4) Document attested by lawyer—As to 
a communication relevant to an issue con- 
cerning an attested document to which the 
lawyer is an attesting witness; or 

((5) Joint clients—As to a communica- 
tion relevant to a matter of common interest 
between two or more clients if the com- 
munication was made by any of them to a 
lawyer retained or consulted in common, 
when offered in an action between any of the 
clients. 


TRule 504. Psychotherapist-Patient Privilege 


{(a) Definitions— 

[(1) A “patient” is a person who consults 
or is examined or interviewed by a psycho- 
therapist. 

((2) A “psychotherapist” is (A) a person 
authorized to practice medicine in any State 
or nation, or reasonably believed by the pa- 
tient so to be, while engaged in the diagnosis 
or treatment of a mental or emotional condi- 
tion, including drug addiction, or (B) a per- 
son licensed or certified as a psychologist un- 
Ger the laws of any State or nation, while 
similarly engaged. 

£(3) A communication is confidential if 
not intended to be disclosed to third persons 
other than those present to further the in- 
terest of the patient in the consultation, ex- 
amination, or interview, or persons reason- 
ably necessary for the transmission of the 
communication, or persons who are partici- 
pating in the diagnosis and treatment under 
the direction of the psychotherapist, includ- 
ing members of the patient’s family. 

E(b) General rule of privilege—A patient 
has a privilege to refuse to disclose and to 
prevent any other person from disclosing 
confidential communications, made for the 
purposes of diagnosis or treatment of his 
mental or emotional condition, Including 
drug addiction, among himself, his psycho- 
therapist, or persons who are participating 
im the diagnosis or treatment under the di- 
rection of the psychotherapist, including 
members of the patient's family. 

Tc) Who may claim the privilege—The 
privilege may be claimed by the patient, by 
his guardian or conservator, or by the per- 
sonal representative of a deceased patient. 
The person who was the psychotherapist 
may claim the privilege but only on behalf 
of the patient. His authority so to do is pre- 
sumed in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary. 

((d) Exceptions— 

£(1) Proceedings for hospitalization — 
‘There is no privilege under this rule far com- 
munications relevant to an issue in proceed- 
ings to hospitalize the patient for mental 
illness, if the psychotherapist in the course 
of diagnosis or treatment has determined 
that the patient is in need of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

[(2) Examination by order of judge —If 
the Judge orders an examination of the men- 
tal or emotional condition of the patient, 
communications made in the course thereof 
are not privileged under this rule with re- 
spect to the particular purpose for which the 
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examination is ordered unless the judge or- 
ders otherwise. 

£(8) Condition an element of claim or de- 
fense——There is no privilege under this rule 
as to communications relevant to an issue 
of the mental or emotional condition of the 
patient in any proceeding in which he relies 
upon the condition as an element of his 
claim or defense, or, after the patient’s death, 
in any proceeding in which any party relies 
upon the condition as an element of his 
claim or defense. 


[Rule 505. Husband-Wife Privilege 


{(a) General rule of privilege—An ac- 
cused in a criminal proceeding has a privilege 
to prevent his spouse from testifying against 
him, 

{(b) Who may claim the privilege—The 
privilege may be claimed by the accused or by 
the spouse on his behalf. The authority of the 
spouse to do so is presumed in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary. 

{(c) Exceptions.—There is no privilege un- 
der this rule (1) in proceedings in which 
one spouse is charged with a crime against 
the person or property of the other or of a 
child of either, or with a crime against the 
person or property of a third person com- 
mitted in the course of committing a crime 
against the other, or (2) as to matters occur- 
ring prior to the marriage, or (3) in proceed- 
ings in which a spouse is charged with im- 
porting an alien for prostitution or other im- 
moral purpose in violation of section 1328 
of title 8, United States Code, with transport- 
ing a female in interstate commerce for im- 
moral purposes or other offense in violation 
of sections 2421-2424 of title 18, United States 
Code, or with violation of other similar 
statutes. 


(Rule 506. Communications to Clergymen 


L(a) Definitions—As used in this rule— 

{(1) A “clergyman” is a minister, priest, 
rabbi, or other similar functionary of a reli- 
gious organization, or an individual reason- 
ably believed so to be by the person consult- 
ing him. 

C(2) A communication is confidential if 
made privately and not intended for further 
disclosure except to other persons present in 
furtherance of the purpose of the communi- 
cation. 

[(b) General rule of privilege—aA person 
has a privilege to refuse to disclose and to 
prevent another from disclosing a confiden- 
tial communication by the person to a cler- 
gyman in his professional character as spiri- 
tual adviser. 

{(c) Who may claim the privilege—The 
privilege may be claimed by the person, by 
his guardian or conservator, or by his per- 
sonal representative if he is deceased. The 
clergyman may claim the privilege on behalf 
of the person. His authority so to do is pre- 
sumed in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Rule 507. Political Vote 


[Every person has a privilege to refuse to 
disclose the tenor of his vote at a political 
election conducted by secret ballot unless 
the vote was cast illegally. 

[Rule 508. Trade Secrets 

{A person has a privilege, which may be 
claimed by him or his agent or employee, to 
refuse to disclose and to prevent other per- 
sons from disclosing a trade secret owned by 
him, if the allowance of the privilege will 
not tend to conceal fraud or otherwise work 


Injustice. When disclosure is directed, the 

Judge shall take such protective measure as 

the interests of the holder of the privilege 

and of the parties and the furtherance of 

Justice may require. 

[Rule 509. Secrets of State and Other Oficial 
Information 


{(i) Definitions — 
£(1) Secret of state—A “secret of state” 
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is a governmental secret relating to the na- 
tional defense or the international relations 
of the United States. 

{(2) Official information.—“Official infor- 
mation” is information within the custody 
or control of a department or agency of the 
Government the disclosure uf which is shown 
to be contrary to the public interest and 
which consists of (A) intragovernmental 
opinions or recommendations submitted for 
consideration in the performance of deci- 
sional or policymaking functions, or (B) sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 3500 of title 
18, United States Code, investigatory files 
compiled for law enforcement purposes and 
not otherwise available, or (C) information 
within the custody or control of a govern- 
mental department or agency whether ini- 
tiated within the department or agency or 
acquired by it im its exercise of its official 
responsibilities and not otherwise available 
to the public pursuant to section 552 of title 
6, United States Code. 

{(b) General rule of privilege.—The Gov- 
ernment has a privilege to refuse to give evi- 
dence and to prevent any person from giv- 
ing evidence upon a showing of reasonable 
likelihood of danger that the evidence will 
disclose a secret of state or official informa- 
tion, as defined in this rule. 

{(c) Procedures.—The privilege for secrets 
of state may be claimed only by the chief of- 
ficer of the Government agency or depart- 
ment administering the subject matter 
which the secret information sought con- 
cerns, but the privilege for official informa- 
tion may be asserted by any attorney re- 
presenting the Government. The required 
showing may be made in whole or in part 
in the form of a written statement. The 
judge may hear the matter in chambers, but 
all counsel are entitled to inspect the claim 
and showing and to be heard thereon, ex- 
cept that, in the case of secrets of state, the 
judge, upon motion of the Government, may 
permit the Government to make the required 
showing in the above form in camera. If the 
judge sustains the privilege upon a showing 
in camera, the entire text of the Govern- 
ment’s statements shall be sealed and pre- 
served in the court's records in the event of 
appeal. In the case of privilege claimed for 
official information the court may require 
examination in camera of the information 
itself. The judge may take any protective 
measure which the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the furtherance of justice may 
require. 

E(d) Notice to Government.—If the cir- 
cumstances of the case indicate a substantial 
possibility that a claim of privilege would be 
appropriate but has not been made because 
of oversight or lack of knowledge, the judge 
shall give or cause notice to be given to the 
officer entitled to claim the privilege and 
shall stay further proceedings a reasonable 
time to afford opportunity to assert a claim 
of privilege. 

Eie) Effect of sustaining claim —If a claim 
of privilege is sustained in a proceeding to 
which the Government is a party and It ap- 
pears that another party is thereby deprived 
of material evidence, the judge shall make 
any further orders which the interests of 
justice require, including striking the testi- 
mony of a witness, declaring a mistrial, find- 
ing against the Government upon an issue 
as to which the evidence is relevant, or dis- 
missing the action, 


ERule 510. Identity of Informer 


L(a) Rule of privilege—The Government 
or a State or subdivision thereof has a privi- 
lege to refuse to disclose the identity of a 
person who has furnished information re- 
lating to or assisting in an investigation of 
a possible violation of law to a law enforce- 
ment officer or member of a legislative com- 
mittee or its staf conducting an investiga- 
tion. 

E(b) Who may claim.—The privilege may 
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be claimed by an appropriate representative 
of the Government, regardless of whether the 
information was furnished to an officer of 
the Government or of a State or subdivision 
thereof. The privilege may be claimed by an 
appropriate representative of a State or sub- 
division if the information was furnished to 
an officer thereof, except that in criminal 
cases the privilege shall not be allowed if 
the Government objects. 

[E(c) Exceptions— 

£(1) Voluntary disclosure; informer a wit- 
ness.—No privilege exists under this rule if 
the identity of the informer or his interest 
in the subject matter of his communication 
has been disclosed to those who would have 
cause to resent the communication by a 
holder of the privilege or by the informer’s 
own action, or if the informer appears as a 
witness for the Government, 

£(2) Testimony on merits.—If it appears 
from the evidence in the case or from other 
showing by a party that an informer may 
be able to give testimony necessary to a fair 
determination of the issue of guilt or inno- 
cence in a criminal case or of a material 
issue on the merits in a civil case to which 
the Government is a party, and the Govern- 
ment invokes the privilege, the judge shall 
give the Government an opportunity to show 
in camera facts relevant to determining 
whether the informer can, in fact, supply 
that testimony. The showing will ordinarily 
be in the form of affidavits, but the judge 
may direct that testimony be taken if he 
finds that the matter cannot be resolved 
satisfactorily upon affidavit. If the judge 
finds that there is a reasonable probability 
that the informer can give the testimony, and 
the Government elects not to disclose his 
identity, the judge on motion of the defend- 
ant in a criminal case shall dismiss the 
charges to which the testimony would relate, 
and the judge may do so on his own motion. 
In civil cases, he may make any order that 
justice requires. Evidence submitted to the 
judge shall be sealed and preserved to be 
made available to the appellate court in the 
event of an appeal, and the contents shall 
not otherwise be revealed without consent of 
the Government. All counsel and parties shall 
be permitted to be present at every stage of 
proceedings under this subdivision except a 
showing in camera, at which no counsel or 
party shall be permitted to be present. 

C(3) Legality of obtaining evidence—If 
information from an informer is relied upon 
to establish the legality of the means by 
which evidence was obtained and the judge 
is not satisfied that the information was re- 
ceived from an informer reasonably believed 
to be reliable or credible, he may require the 
identity of the informer to be disclosed. The 
judge shall, on request of the Government, 
direct that the disclosure be made in camera. 
All counsel and parties concerned with the 
issue of legality shall be permitted to be 
present at every stage of proceedings under 
this subdivision except a disclosure in 
camera, at which no counsel or party shall be 
permitted to be present. If disclosure of the 
identity of the informer is made in camera, 
the record thereof shall be sealed and pre- 
served to be made available to the appellate 
court in the event of an appeal, and the con- 
tents shall not otherwise be revealed without 
consent of the Government. 

[Rule 511, Waiver of Privilege by Voluntary 
Disclosure 

[A person upon whom these rules confer 
a privilege against disclosure of the con- 
fidential matters or communication waives 
the privilege if he or his predecessor while 
holder of the privilege voluntarily discloses 
or consents to disclosure of any significant 
part of the matter or communication. This 
rule does not apply if the disclosure is itself 
& privileged communication. 
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[Rule 512. Privileged Matter Disclosed Under 
Compulsion or Without Opportunity To 
Claim Privilege 


[Evidence of a statement or other disclo- 
sure of privileged matter is not admissible 
against the holder of the privilege if the 
disclosure was (a) compelled erroneously or 
(b) made without opportunity to claim the 
privilege. 


[Rule 513. Comment Upon or Inference From 
Claim of Privilege; Instruction 


E(a) Comment or inference not per- 
mitted.—The claim of a privilege, whether 
in the present proceeding or apon a prior 
occasion, is not a proper subject of comment 
by judge or counsel. No inference may be 
drawn therefrom. 

E(b) Claiming privilege without knowl- 
edge of jury—In jury cases, proceedings 
shall be conducted, to the extent practicable, 
so as to facilitate the making of claims of 
privilege without the knowledge of the jury. 

{C(c) Jury instruction—Upon request, any 
party against whom the jury might draw an 
adverse inference from a claim of privilege is 
entitled to an instruction that no inference 
may be drawn therefrom.] 


ARTICLE VI. WITNESSES 
Rule 601. General Rule of Competency 


Every person is competent to be a witness 
except as otherwise provided in these rules, 
However, in civil actions, with respect to a 
claim or defense as to which State law sup- 
plies the rule of decision, the competency 
of a witness shall be determined in accord- 
ance with State law. 

Rule 602. Lack of Personal Knowledge 

A witness may not testify to a matter un- 
less evidence is introduced sufficient to sup- 
port a finding that he has personal knowledge 
of the matter. Evidence to prove personal 
knowledge may, but need not, consist of the 
testimony of the witness himself. This rule 
is subject to the provisions of rule 703, relat- 
ing to opinion testimony by expert wit- 
nesses. 

Rule 603. Oath or Affirmation 

Before testifying, every witness shall be 
required to declare that he will testify truth- 
fully, by oath or affirmation administered in 
a form calculated to awaken his conscience 
and impress his mind with his duty to do so. 

Rule 604. Interpreters 

An interpreter is subject to the provisions 
of these rules relating to qualification as an 
expert and the administration of an oath 
or affirmation that he will make a true trans- 
lation. 

Rule 605. Competency of Judge as Witness 

The judge presiding at the trial may not 
testify in that trial as a witness. No objection 
need be made in order to preserve the point. 

Rule 606. Competency of Juror as Witness 

(a) At the trial—A member of the jury 
may not testify as a witness before that jury 
in the trial of the case in which he is sitting 
as a juror. If he is called so to testify, the 
opposing party shall be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to object out of the presence of the 
jury. 
(b) Inquiry into validity of verdict or in- 
dictment.—Upon an inquiry into the validity 
of a verdict or indictment, a juror may not 
testify [as to any matter or statement occur- 
ring during the course of the jury’s delibera- 
tions or to] concerning the effect of anything 
upon his or any other juror’s mind or emo- 
tions as influencing him to assent to or dis- 
sent from the verdict or indictment or con- 
cerning his mental processes in connection 
therewith [except that a juror may testify on 
the question whether extraneous prejudicial 
information was improperly brought to the 
jury's attention or whether any outside in- 
fluence was improperly brought to bear upon 
any juror]. Nor may his affidavit or evidence 
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of any statement by him Econcerning a mat- 
ter about which he would be precluded from 
testifying] indicating an effect of this kind 
be received for these purposes. 

Rule 607. Who May Impeach 

The credibility of a witness may be at- 
tacked by any party, including the party call- 
ing him. 

Rule 608, Evidence of Character and Conduct 
of Witness 

(a) Opinion and reputation evidence of 
character.—The credibility of a witness may 
be attacked or supported by evidence in the 
form of reputation or opinion, but subject to 
these limitations: (1) the evidence may refer 
only to character for truthfulness or un- 
truthfulness, and (2) evidence of truthful 
character is admissible only after the char- 
acter of the witness for truthfulness has been 
attacked by opinion or reputation evidsnce 
or otherwise, 

(b) Specific instances of conduct.—Specific 
instances of the conduct of a witness, for the 
purpose of attacking or supporting his credi- 
bility, other than conviction of crime as pro- 
vided in rule 609, may not be proved by 
extrinsic evidence, They may, however, in the 
discretion of the court, if probative of truth- 
fulness or untruthfulness [and not remote in 
time], be inquired into on cross-examination 
of the witness [himself or on cross-examina- 
tion of a witness who testifies to his charac- 
ter for truthfulness or untruthfulness] (1) 
concerning his character for truthfulness or 
untruthfulness, or (2) concerning the 
character for truthfulness or untruthfulness 
of another witness as to which character the 
witness being cross examined has testified, 

The giving of testimony, whether by an ac- 
cused or by any other witness, does not oper- 
ate as a waiver of his privilege against self- 
incrimination when examined with respect to 
matters which relate only to credibility. 


Rule 609. Impeachment by Evidence of 
Conviction of Crime 

(a) General rule-—For the purpose of at- 
tacking the credibility of a witness, evi- 
dence that he has been convicted of a crime 
is admissible if, but only if [the crime (1) was 
punishable by death or imprisonment in ex- 
cess of one year under the law which he was 
convicted under of (2)] (1) the crime in- 
volved dishonesty or false statement Ere- 
gardless of the punishment], or (2) the crime 
was punishable by death or imprisonment 
in excess of one year under the law under 
which he was convicted, unless the judge 
determines that the danger of unfair prej- 
udice outweighs the probative value of the 
evidence of the conviction. 

(b) Time limit.—Evidence of a conviction 
under this rule is not admissible if a period 
of more than ten years has elapsed since the 
date of conviction or of the release of the 
witness from confinement [imposed for his 
most recent conviction, or the expiration of 
the period of his parole, probation, or sen- 
tence granted or imposed with respect to 
his most recent conviction], whichever is 
the later date. 

(c) Effect of pardon, annulment, or cer- 
tificate of rehabilitation—Evidence of a 
conviction is not admissible under this rule 
if (1) the conviction has been the subject 
of a pardon, annulment, certificate of re- 
habilitation, or other equivalent procedure 
based on a substantial showing of rehabilita- 
tion and the witness has not been convicted 
of a subsequent crime, or (2) the conviction 
has been the subject of a pardon, annul- 
ment, or other equivalent procedure based on 
innocence. 

(d) Juvenile adjudications.—Evidence of 
juvenile adjudications is generally not ad- 
missible under this rule. The judge may, 
however, in a criminal case, allow evidence 
of a juvenile adjudication of a witness other 
than the accused if conviction of the offense 
would be admissible to attack the credibility 
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of an adult and the judge is satisfied that 
admission in evidence is necessary for a fair 
determination of the issue of guilt or in- 
nocence. 

(e) Pendency of appeal.—The pendency of 
an appeal therefrom does not render evidence 
of a conviction inadmissible. Evidence of the 
pendency of an appeal is admissible. 

Rule 610. Religious Beliefs or Opinions 


Evidence of the beliefs or opinions of a 
witness on matters of religion is not admis- 
sible for the purpose of showing that by 
reason of their nature his credibility is im- 
paired cr enhanced. 

Rule 611. Mode of Order of Interrogation 

and Presentation 


(a) Control by judge——The judge shall 
exercise reasonable control over the mode 
and order of interrogating witnesses and 
presenting evidence so as to (1) make the 
interrogation and presentation effective for 
the ascertainment of the truth, (2) avoid 
needless consumption of time, and (3) pro- 
tect witnesses from harassment or undue em- 
barrassment. 

(b) Scope of cross-examination—{[A wit- 
ness may be cross-examined on any matter 
relevant to any issue in the case, including 
credibility. In the interests of justice, the 
judge may limit cross-examination with re- 
spect to matters not testified to on direct ex- 
amination.jJ Cross ezamination should be 
limited to the subject matter of the direct 
examination and matters affecting the credi- 
bility of the witness. The judge may, in the 
exercise of discretion, permit inquiry into 
additional matters as if on direct examina- 
tion. 

(c) Leading questions.—Leading questions 
should not be used on the direct examination 
of a witness except as may be necessary to 
develop his testimony. Ordinarlly leading 
questions should be permitted on cross- 
examination. In civil [cases] actions, a party 
is entitled to call an adverse party or witness 
identified with [him] such adverse party and 
interrogate by leading questions. 


Rule 612. Writing Used To Refresh Memory 


Except as otherwise provided in criminal 
proceedings by section 3500 of title 18, United 
States Code, if a witness uses a writing to re- 
fresh his memory for the purpose of testify- 
ing, {elther before or while testifying] 
either—— 

(1) while testifying, or 

(2) before testifying, if the court in its dis- 
cretion determines it is necessary in the in- 
terests of justice, 
an adverse party is entitled to have [it] 
the writing produced at the hearing, to in- 
spect it, to cross-examine the witness there- 
on, and to introduce in evidence those por- 
tions which relate to the testimony of the 
witness. If it is claimed that the writing con- 
tains matters not related to the subject mat- 
ter of the testimony, the judge shall examine 
the writing in camera, excise any portions not 
so related, and order delivery of the re- 
mainder to the party entitled thereto. Any 
portion withheld over objections shall be 
preserved and made available to the appellate 
court in the event of an appeal. If a writing 
is not produced or delivered pursuant to or- 
der under this rule, the judge shall make any 
order justice requires, except that in crim- 
inal cases when the prosecution elects not to 
comply, the order shall be one striking the 
testimony or, if the judge in his discretion 
determines that the interests of justice so 
require, declaring a mistrial. 

Rule 613. Prior Statements of Witnesses 

(a) Examining witness concerning prior 
statement.—In examining a witness concern- 
ing a prior statement made by him, whether 
written or not, the statement need not be 
shown nor its contents disclosed to him at 
that time, but on request the same shall be 
shown or disclosed to opposing counsel. 
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(b) Extrinsic evidence of prio“ inconsistent 
statement of witness.—Extrinsic evidence of 
a prior inconsistent statement by a witness 
is not admissible unless trie witness is af- 
forded an opportunity to explain or deny 
the same and the opposite party is afforded 
an opportunity to interrogate him thereon, or 
the interests of justice otherwis: require. 
This provision does not apply to admissions 
of a party-opponent as defined in rule 801 
(d) (2). 

Rule 614. Calling and Interrogation of 
Witnesses by Judge 

(a) Calling by judge—The judge may, on 
his own motion or at the suggestion of a 
party, call witnesses, and all parties are en- 
titled to cross-examine witnesses thus called. 

(b) Interrogation by judge—The judge 
may interrogat> witnesses, whether called by 
himself or by a party. 

(c) Objections —Objections to the calling 
of witnesses by the Judge or to interrogation 
by him may be made at the time or the next 
available opportunity when the jury is not 
present. 

Rule 615. Exclusion of Witnesses 


At the request of a party the judge shall 
order witnesses excluded so that they can- 
not hear the testimony of other witnesses, 
and he may make the order of his own mə- 
tion. This rule does not authorize exclusion 
of (1) a party who is a natural person, or 
(2) an officer or employee of a party which 
is not a natural person designated as its rep- 
resentative by its attorney, or (3) a person 
whos? presence is shown by a party to be 
essential to the presentation of his cause. 

ARTICLE VII. OPINIONS AND EXPERT 
‘TESTIMONY 


Rule 701. Opinion Testimony by Lay 
Witnesses 


If the witness is not testifying as an ex- 
pert, his testimony in the form of opinions 
or inferences is limited to those opinions 


or inferences which are (a) rationally based 
on the perception of the witness and (b) 
helpful to a clear understanding of his 
testimony or the determination of a fact in 
issue. 
Rule 702. Testimony by Experts 

If scientific, technical, or other specialized 
knowledge will assist the trier of fact to 
understand the evidence or to determine a 
fact in issue, a witness qualified as an ex- 
pert by knowledge, skill, experience, train- 
ing, or education, may testify thereto in the 
form of an opinion or otherwise. 

Rule 703. Bases of Opinion Testimony 

by Experts 

The facts or data in the particular case 
upon which an expert bases an opinion or 
inference may be those perceived by or made 
known to him at or before the hearing. If 
of a type reasonably relied upon by experts 
in the particular field in forming opinions 
or inferences upon the subject, the facts or 
data need ot be admissible in evidence. 

RULE 704. OPINION on ULTIMATE ISSUE 

Testimony in the form of an opinion or 
inference otherwise admissible is not ob- 
jectionable because it embraces an ultimate 
issue to be decided by the trier of fact. 

RULE 705. DISCLOSURE or Facts or DATA 

UNDERLYING Expert OPINION 

The expert may testify in terms of opinion 
or inference and give his reasons therefor 
without prior disclosure cf the underlying 
facts or data, unless the judge requires 
otherwise. The expert may in any event be 
required to disclose the underlying facts or 
data on cross-examination. 

Rute 706. COURT APPOINTED EXPERTS 

(a) Appointment.—The judge may on his 
own motion cr on the motion of any party 
enter an order to show cause why expert wit- 
messes should not be appointed, and may 
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request the parties to submit nominations. 
The judge may appoint any expert witnesses 
agreed upon by the parties, and may ap- 
point witnesses of his own selection. An ex- 
pert witness shall not be appointed by the 
judge unless he consents to act. A witness 
80 appointed shall be informed of his duties 
by the judge in writing, a copy of which shall 
be filed with the clerk, or at a conference in 
which the parties shall have opportunity to 
participate. A witness s3 appointed shall 
advise the parties of his findings, if any; his 
Gepcsition may be taken by any party; and 
he may be called to testify by the judge or 
any party. He shall be subject to cross-ex- 
amination by each party, including a party 
calling him as a witness. 

(b) Compensation.—Expert witnesses so 
appointed are entitled to reasonable compen- 
sation in whatever sum the judge may allow. 
The compensation thus fixed is payable 
from funds which may be provided by law 
in criminal cases and cases involving just 
compensation under the fifth amendment. 
In other civil cases the compensation shall 
be paid by the parties in such proportion and 
at such time as the judge directs, and there- 
after charged in like manner as other costs. 

(c) Disclosure of appointment.—In the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, the Judge may au- 
thorize disclosure to the Jury of the fact that 
the court appointed the expert witness. 

(d) Parties’ experts of own selection.— 
Nothing in this rule limits the parties in 
calling expert witnesses of thelr own selec- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VIII. HEARSAY 
Rule 801. Definitions 

The following definitions apply under this 
article: 

(a) Statement.—A “statement” is (1) an 
oral or written assertion or (2) nonverbal 
conduct of a person, if it is intended by him 
as an assertion. 

(b) Declarant.—A “declarant” is a person 
who makes a statement. 

(c) Hearsay.—“Hearsay” is a statement, 
other than one made by the declarant while 
testifying at the trial or hearing, offered in 
evidence to prove the truth of the matter 
asserted 

(d) Statements which are not hearsay—A 
statement is not hearsay if— 

(1) Prior statement by witness.—The de- 
clarant testifies at the trial or hearing and 
is subject to cross-examination concerning 
the statement, and the statement is (A) in- 
consistent with his testimony, or (B) con- 
sistent with his testimony and is offered to 
rebut an express or implied charge against 
him of recent fabrication or improper in- 
fluence or motive, or (C) one of identification 
of a person made after perceiving him: Pro- 
vided, That a prior inconsistent statement 
under clause (A) shall not be admissible as 
proof of the facts stated unless it was given 
under oath and subject to the penalty of 
perjury at a trial or hearing or in a deposition 
or before a grand fury; or 

(2) Admission by party-opponent.—The 
statement is offered against a party and is 
{A) his own statement, in either his indi- 
vidual or a representative capacity, or (B) a 
statement of which he has manifested his 
adoption or belief in its truth, or (C) a state- 
ment by a person authorized by him to make 
a statement concerning the subject, or (D) 
a statement by his agent or servant concern- 
ing a matter within the scope of his agency 
or employment, made during the existence 
of the relationship, or (E) a statement by a 
coconspi-ator of a party during the course 
and in furtherance of the conspiracy. 

Rule 802. Hearsay Rule 

Hearsay is not admissible except as pro- 
vided by these rules or by other rules 
Ladopted] prescribed by the Supreme Court 
pursuant to statutory authority or by Act of 
Congress, 
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Rule 803. Hearsay Exceptions; Availability 
of Declarant Immaterial 

The following are not excluded by the 
hearsay rule, even though the declarant is 
available as a witness: 

(1) Present sense impression.—A state- 
ment describing or explaining an event or 
condition made while the declarant was per- 
ceiving the event or condition, or imme- 
diately thereafter. 

(2) Excited utterance——A statement relat- 
ing to a startling event or condition made 
while the declarant was under the stress of 
excitement caused by the event or condition. 

(3) Then existing mental, emotional, or 
physical condition—A statement of the de- 
clarant’s then existing state of mind, emo- 
tion, sensation, or physical condition (such 
as intent, plan, motive, design, mental feel- 
ing, pain, and bodily health), but not includ- 
ing a statement of memory or belie? to prove 
the fact remembered or believed unless it re- 
lates to the execution, revocation, identifica- 
tion, or terms of declarant’s will. 

(4) Statements for purposes of medical 
diagnosis or treatment.—Statements made 
for purposes of medical diagnosis or treat- 
ment and describing medical history, or past 
or present symptoms, pain, or sensations, or 
the inception or general character of the 
cause or external source thereof insofar as 
reasonably pertinent to diagnosis or treat- 
ment. 

(5) Recorded recollection.—A memoran- 
dum or record concerning a matter about 
which a witness once had knowledge but now 
has insufficient recollection to enable him to 
testify fully and accurately, shown to have 
been made when the matter was fresh in his 
memory and to refiect that knowledge cor- 
rectly. If admitted, the memorandum or rec- 
ord may be read into evidence but may not 
itself be received as an exhibit unless offered 
by an adverse party. 

(6) Records of regularly conducted busi- 
mess or professional activity—A memoran- 
dum, report, record, or data compilation, in 
any form, of acts, events, conditions, opin- 
ions, or diagnoses, made at or near the time 
by, or from information transmitted by, a 
person with knowledge, [all in the course of 
a regularly conducted activity, as shown by 
the testimony of the custodian or other qual- 
ified witness, unless the sources of informa- 
tion or other circumstances indicate lack of 
trustworthiness.] if kept in the course of a 
regularly conducted business or projessional 
activity, and if it was the regular practice 
of such business or professional activity to 
make such memorandum, report, record, or 
data compilation, all as shown by the testi- 
mony of the custodian or other qualified 
witness, unless the source of information or 
the method or circumstances of preparation 
indicate lack of trustworthiness. 

(7) Absence of entry in records [of regu- 
larly conducted activity] kept in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (6).—Evi- 
dence that a matter is not included in the 
memoranda, reports, records, or data com- 
pilations, in any form, [of a regularly con- 
ducted activity] kept in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (6), to prove the 
nonoccurrence or nonexistence of the mat- 
ter, if the matter was of a kind of which a 
memorandum, report, record, or data com- 
pilation was regularly made and preserved, 
unless the sources of information or other 
circumstances indicate lack of trustworthi- 
ness. 

(8) Public records and reports.—Records, 
reports, statements, or data compilations, in 
any form, of public offices or agencies, setting 
forth (A) the activities of the office or agency, 
or (B) matters observed pursuant to duty 
imposed by law, or (C) in civil [cases] actions 
and against the Government in criminal 
cases, factual findings resulting from an in- 
vestigation made pursuant to authority 
granted by law, unless the sources of infor- 
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mation or other.circumstances indicate lack 
of trustworthiness. 

(9) Records of vital statistics. Records or 
data compilations, in any form, of births, 
fetal deaths, deaths, or marriages, if the re- 
port thereof was made to a public office pur- 
suant to requirements of law. 

(10) Absence of public record or entry.— 
To prove the absence of a record, report, 
statement, or data compilation, in any form, 
or the nonoccurrence or nonexistence of & 
matter of which a record, report, statement, 
or data compilation, in any form, was regu- 
larly made and preserved by a public office 
or agency, evidence in the form of a certifica- 
tion in accordance with rule 902, or testi- 
mony, that diligent search failed to disclose 
the record, report, statement, or data com- 
pilation, or entry. 

(11) Records of religious organizations.— 
Statements of births, marriages, divorces, 
deaths, legitimacy, ancestry, relationship by 
blcod or marriage, or other similar facts of 
personal or family history, contained in a 
regularly kept record of a religious organi- 
zation. 

(12) Marriage, baptismal, and similar cer- 
tificates Statements of fact contained in a 
certificate that the maker performed a mar- 
riage or other ceremony or administered a 
sacrament, made by a clergyman, public offi- 
cial, or other person authorized by the rules 
or practices of a religious organization or 
by law to perform the act certified, and 
purporting to have been issued at the time 
of the act or within a reasonable time there- 
after. 

(13) Family records—Statements of fact 
concerning personal or family history con- 
tained in family Bibles, genealogies, charts, 
engravings on rings, inscriptions on family 
portraits, engravings on urns, crypts, or 
tombstones, or the like. 

(14) Records of documents affecting an 
interest in property.—The record of a docu- 
ment purporting to establish or affect an 
interest in property, as proof of the content 
of the original recorded document and its 
execution and delivery by each person by 
whom it purports to have been executed, if 
the record is a record of a public office and 
an applicable statute authorized the record- 
ing of documents of that kind in that office. 

(15) Statements in documents affecting 
an interest in property.—A statement con- 
tained in a document purporting to estab- 
lish or affect an interest in property if the 
matter stated was relevant to the purpose 
of the document, unless dealings with the 
property since the document was made have 
been inconsistent with the truth of the 
statement or the purport of the document, 

(16) Statements in ancient documents.— 
Statements in a document in existence 
twenty years or more [whose authenticity] 
the authenticity of which is established. 

(17) Market reports, commercial publica- 
tions.—Market quotations, tabulations, lists, 
directories, or other published compilations, 
generally used and relied upon by the public 
or by persons in particular occupations. 

(18) . Learned treatises—To. the extent 
called to the attention of an expert witness 
upon cross-examination or relied upon by 
him in direct examination, statements con- 
tained in published treatises, periodicals, or 
pamphlets on a subject of history, medicine, 
or other science or art, ustablished as a reli- 
able authority by the testimony or admis- 
sion of the witness or by other expert testi- 
mony or by judicial notice. If admitted, the 
statements may be read into evidence but 
may not be received as exhibits, 

(19) Reputation concerning personal or 
family history—Reputation among mem- 
bers of his family by blood, adoption, or 
marriage, or among his associates, or in the 
community, concerning a person’s birth, 
adoption, marriage, divorce, death, legiti- 
macy, relationship by blood adoption, or 
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marriage, ancestry, or other similar fact of 
his personal or family history. 

(20) Reputation concerning boundaries or 
general history.—Reputation in a community, 
arising before the controversy, as to bound- 
aries of or customs affecting lands in the 
community, and reputation as to events of 
general history important to the community 
or State or nation in which located. 

(21) Reputation as to character.—Reputa- 
tion of a person’s character among his asso- 
ciates or in the community, 

(22) Judgment of previous conviction.— 
Evidence of a final judgment, entered after a 
trial or upon a plea of guilty (but not upon 
& plea of nolo contendere), adjudging a per- 
son guilty of a crime punishable by death or 
imprisonment in excess of one year, to prove 
any fact essential to sustain the judgment, 
but not including, when offered by the Gov- 
ernment in a criminal prosecution for pur- 
poses other than impeachment, judgments 
against persons other than the accused. The 
pendency of an appeal may be shown but 
does not affect admissibility. 

(23) Judgment as to personal, family or 
general history, or boundaries.—Judgments 
as proof of matters of personal, family or 
general history, or boundaries, essential to 
the judgment, if the same would be provable 
by evidence of reputation. 

((24) Other exceptions.—A statement not 
specifically covered by any of the foregoing 
exceptions but having comparable circum- 
stantial guarantees of trustworthiness.] 


Rule 804. Hearsay Exceptions: Declarant 
Unavailable 


(a) Definition of unavailability —‘“Un- 
availability as a witness” includes situations 
in which the declarant— 

(1) is exempted by ruling of the judge on 
the ground of privilege from testifying con- 
cerning the subject matter of his statement; 
or 

(2) persists in refusing to testify concern- 
ing the subject matter of his statement de- 
spite an order of the judge to do so; or 

(3) testifies to a lack of memory of the 
subject matter of his statement; or 

(4) is unable to be present or to testify at 
the hearing because of death cr then exist- 
ing physical or mental illness or infirmity; or 

(5) is absent from the hearing and the 
proponent of his statement has been unable 
to procure his attendance or testimony by 
process or other reasonable means. 


A declarant is not unavailable as a witness if 
his exemption, refusal, claim of lack of mem- 
ory, inability, or absence is due to the pro- 
curement or wrongdoing of the proponent of 
his statement for the purpose of preventing 
the witness from attending or testifying. 

(b) Hearsay exceptions.—The following are 
not excluded by the hearsay rule if the 
declarant is unavailable as a witness: 

(1) Former testimony.—Testimony given as 
a witness at another hearing of the same or 
a different proceeding, or in a deposition 
taken in compliance with law in the course 
of another proceeding, [at the instance of or 
against a party with an opportunity to de- 
velop the testimony by direct, cross, or re- 
direct examination, with motive and interest 


-similar to those of the party against whom 


now Offered.] if the party against whom the 
testimony is now offered, or a predecessor in 
interest, had an opportunity to develop the 
testimony by direct, cross, or redirect ezami- 
nation. 

£(2) Statement of recent perception.—A 
statement, not in response to the investiga- 
tion of a person engaged in investigating, liti- 
gating, or settling a claim, which narrates, 
describes, or explains an event or condition 
recently perceived by the declarant, made in 
good faith, not in contemplation of pending 
or anticipated litigation in which he was 
interested, and while his recollection was 
clear.J 
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£(3)1(2) Statement under belief of im- 
pending death—[A] In a prosecution for 
homicide or in a civil case, a statement 
made by a declarant while believing that his 
death was imminent, concerning the cause 
or circumstanecs of what he believed to be 
his impending death. 

£(4)1(3) Statement against interest.—A 
statement which was at the time of its mak- 
ing so far contrary to the declarant’s pe- 
cuniary or proprietary interest, or so far 
tended to subject him to [Ecivil or] criminal 
liability Lor to render invalid a claim by him 
against another or to make him an object 
of hatred, ridicule, or disgrace,J that a rea- 
sonable man in his position would not have 
made the statement unless he believed it to 
be true, A statement tending to expose the 
declarant to criminal liability and offered to 
exculpate the accused is not admissible un- 
less [Ecorroborated.] corroborating circum- 
stances clearly indicate the trustworthiness 
of the statement. A statement or confession 
offered against the accused in a criminal case, 
made by a codefendant or other person im- 
plicating both himself and the accused, is 
not admissible, 

£(5)3 (4) Statement of personal or fam- 
ily history—(A) A statement concerning the 
declarant’s own birth, adoption, marriage, 
divorce, legitimacy, relationship by blood, 
adoption, or marriage, ancestry, or other sim- 
ilar fact of personal or family history, even 
though declarant had no means of acquiring 
personal knowledge of the matter stated: or 
(B) a statement concerning the foregoing 
matters, and death also, of another person, if 
the declarant was related to the other by 
blood, adoption, or marriage or was so in- 
timately associated with the other’s family 
as to be likely to have accurate information 
concerning the matter declared. 

£(6) Other exceptions—A statement not 
specifically covered by any of the foregoing 
exceptions but having comparable circum- 
stantial guarantees of trustworthiness.] 


RULE 805. HEARSAY WITHIN HEARSAY 


Hearsay included within hearsay is not 
excluded under the hearsay rule if each part 
of the combined statements conforms with 
an exception to the hearsay rule provided 
in these rules. 


Rule 806. Attacking and Supporting Credi- 
bility of Declarant 


When a hearsay statement has been ad- 
mitted in evidence, the credibility of the 
declarant may be attacked, and if attacked 
may be supperted, by any evidence which 
would be admiszib'e for those purposes if 
declarant had testified as a witness. Evidence 
of a statement or conduct by the declarant 
at any time, inconsistent with his hearsay 
statement, is not subject to any require- 
ment that he may have been afforded an 
opportunity to deny or explain. If the party 
against whom a hearsay statement has been 
admitted calls the declarant as a witness, the 
party is entitled to examine him on the 
statement as if under cross-examination, 


ARTICLE IX, AUTHENTICATION AND 
IDENTIFICATION 
Rule 901. Requirement of Authentication or 
Identification 

(a) General provision—The requirement 
of authentication or identification as a con- 
dition precedent to admissibility is satisfied 
by evidence sufficient to support a finding 
that the matter in question is what its pro- 
ponent claims. 

(b) Ilustrations—By way of illustration 
only, and not by way of limitation, the fol- 
lowing are examples of authentication or 
identification conforming with the require- 
ments of this rule: 

(1) Testimony of witness with knowl- 
edge.—Testimony that a matter is what it 
is claimed to be. 

(2) Nonexpert opinion on handwriting.— 
Nonexpert opinion as to the genuineness of 
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handwriting, based upon famiilarity not ac- 
quired for purposes of the litigation. 

(3) Comparison by trier or expert wit- 
ness.—Comparison by the trier of fact or 
by expert witnesses with specimens which 
have been authenticated. 

(4) Distinctive characteristics and the 
like.—Appearance, contents, substance, in- 
ternal patterns, or other distinctive char- 
acteristics, taken in conjunction with cir- 
cumstances. 

(5) Voice identification.—Identification of 
a voice, whether heard Lrsthand or through 
mechanical or electronic transmission or re- 
cording, by opinion based upon hearing the 
voice at any time under circumstances con- 
necting it with the alleged speaker. 

(6) Telephone conversations.—Telephone 
conversations, by evidence that a call was 
made to the number assigned at the time 
by the telephone company to a particular 
person or business, if (A) in the case of a 
person, circumstances, including self-identi- 
fication, show the person answering to be the 
one called, or (B) in the case of a business, 
the call was made to a place of business and 
the conversation related to business rea- 
sonably transacted over the telephone. 

(7) Public records or reports.—Evidence 
that a writing authorized by law to be re- 
corded or filed and in fact recorded or filed 
in a public office, or a purported pubiic rec- 
ord, report, statement, or data compilation, 
in any form, is from the public office where 
items of this nature are kept. 

(8) Ancient documents or data compila- 
tions.—Evidence that a document or data 
compilation, in any form, (A) is in such con- 
dition as to create no suspicion concerning 
its authenticity, (B) vas in a place where it, 
if authentic, would likely be, and (C) has 
been in existence 20 years or more at the 
time it is offered. 

(9) Process or system,—Evidence describ- 
ing a process or system used to produce a re- 
sult and showing that the process or system 
produces an accurate result. 

(10) Methods provided by statute or rule.— 
4ny method of authentication or identifica- 
tion provided by Act of Congress or by other 
rules [adopted] prescribed by the Supreme 
Court pursuant to statutory authority. 


Rule 902. Self-authenticatior 


Extrinsic evidence of authenticity as a con- 
dition precedent to admissibility is not re- 
quired with respect to the following: 

(1) Domestic public documents under 
seal.—A document bearing a seal purporting 
to be that of the United States, or of any 
State, district, Commonwealth, territory, or 
insular possession thereof, or the Panama 
Canal Zone, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, or of a political subdivision, 
department, officer, or agency thereof, and 
a signature purporting to be an attestation 
or execution, 

(2) Domestic public documents not under 
seal—A document purporting to bear the 
signature in his official capacity of an officer 
or employee of any entity included in para- 
graph (1) hereof, having no seal. if a public 
officer having a seal and having official du- 
ties in the district or political subdivision 
of the officer or employee certifies under seal 
that the signer has the official capacity and 
that the signature is genuine. 

(3) Foreign public documents.—A docu- 
ment purporting to be executed or attested 
in his official capacity by a person authorized 
by the laws of a foreign country to make the 
execution or attestation, and accompanied 
by a final certification as to the genuineness 
of the signature and official position (A) of 
the executing or attesting person, or (B) of 
any foreign official whose certificate of gen- 
uineness of signature and official position 
relates to the execution or attestation or is 
in a chain of certificates of genuineness of 
signature and official position relating to the 
execution or attestation. A final certification 
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may be made by a secretary of embassy. or 
legation, consul general, consul, vice consul, 
or consular agent of the United States, or 
a diplomatic or consular official of the for- 
eign country assigned or accredited to the 
United States. If reasonable opportunity has 
been given to all parties to investigate the 
authenticity and accuracy of official docu- 
ments, the judge may, for good cause shown, 
order that they be treated as presumptively 
authentic without final certification or per- 
mit them to be evidenced by an attested 
summary with or without final certification. 

(4) Certified copies of public records.—A 
copy of an Official record or report or entry 
therein, or of a document authorized by law 
to be recorded or filed and actually recorded 
or filed in a public office, including data com- 
pilations in any form, certified as correct by 
rule or complying with any Act of Congress 
the custodian or other person authorized to 
make the certification, by certificate com- 
plying with paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of this 
rule or complying with any act of Congress 
or rule [adopted] prescribed by the Supreme 
Court pursuant to statutory authority, 

(5) Official publications.—Books, pam- 
philets, or other publications purporting to be 
issued by public authority, 

(6) Newspapers and periodicals——Printed 
materials purporting to be newspapers or 
periodicals. 

(7) Trade inscriptions and the like.—In- 
seriptions, signs, tags, or labels purporting 
to have been affixed in the course of business 
and indicating ownership, control, or origin. 

(8) Acknowledged documents.—Dccu- 
ments.—Documents accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of acknowledgment [under the hand 
and seal of] executed in the manner pro- 
vided by law by a notary public or other 
officer authorized by law to take acknowl- 
edgments. 

(9) Commercial paper and related docu- 
ments.—Commercial paper, signatures there- 
on, and documents relating thereto to the 
extent provided by general commercial law. 

(10) Presumptions under Acts of Con- 
gress—Any signature, document, or other 
matter declared by Act of Congress to be 
presumptively or prima facie genuine or au- 
thentic. 

Rule 903. Subscribing Witness’ Testimony 
Unnecessary 

The testimony of a subscribing witness is 
not necessary to authenticate a writing un- 
less required by the laws of the jurisdiction 
whose laws govern the validity of the writing. 
ARTICLE X. CONTENTS OF WRITINGS, RECORD- 

INGS, AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
Rule 1001. Definitions 

For purposes of this article the following 
definitions are applicable. 

(1) Writings and recordings.—“Writings” 
and “recordings” consist of letters, words, or 
numbers, or their equivalent, set down by 
handwriting, typewriting, printing, photo- 
stating, photographing, magnetic impulse, 
mechanical or electronic recording, or other 
form of data compilation. 

(2) Photographs.—‘Photographs” include 
still photographs, X-ray films, video tapes, 
and motion pictures. 

(3) Original.—An “original” of a writing 
or recording is the writing or recording itself 
or any counterpart intended to have the 
same effect by a person executing or issuing 
it. An “original” of a photograph includes 
the negative or any print therefrom. If data 
are stored in a computer or similar device, 
any printout or other output readable by 
sight, shown to reflect the data accurately, 
is an “original.” 

(4) Duplicate-—A “duplicate” is a counter- 
part produced by the same impression as the 
original, or from the same matrix, or by 
means of photography, including enlarge- 
ments and miniatures, or by mechanical or 
electronic re-recording, or by chemical repro- 
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duction, or by other equivalent technique 
which accurately reproduces the original. 
Rule 1002. Requirement of Original 

To prove the content of a writing, record- 
ing, or photograph, the original writing, re- 
cording, or photograph is required, except 
as otherwise provided in these rules or by 
Act of Congress. 

Rule 1003. Admissibility of Duplicates 


A duplicate is admissible to the same extent 
as an original unless (1) a genuine question 
fs raised as to the authenticity of the 
original or (2) in the circumstances it would 
be unfair to admit the duplicate in lieu of 
the original. 


Rule 1004. Admissibility of Other Evidence 
of Contents 


The original is not required, and other 
evidence of the contents of a writing, record- 
ing, or photograph is admissible if— 

(1) Originals lost or destroyed—aAll orig- 
inals are lost or have been destroyed, unless 
the proponent lost or destroyed them in bad 
faith; or 

(2) Original not obtainable.—No original 
can be obtained by any available judicial 
process or procedure; or 

(3) Original in possession of opponent.— 
At a time when an original was under the 
control of the party against whom offered, 
he was put on notice, by the pleadings or 
otherwise, that the contents would be a sub- 
ject of proof at the hearing, and he does not 
produce the original at the hearing; or 

(4) Collateral matters—The writing, re- 
cording, or photograph is not closely related 
to a controlling issue. 

Rule 1005. Public Records 


The contents of an official record, or of a 
document authorized to be recorded or filed 
and actually recorded or filed, including data 
compilations in any form, if otherwise ad- 
missible, may be proved by copy, certified as 
correct In accordance with rule 902 or testi- 


fied to be correct by a witness who has com- 
pared it with the original. If a copy which 
complies with the foregoing cannot be ob- 
tained by the exercise of reasonable diligence, 
then other evidence of the contents may be 
given. 


Rule 1006. Summaries 
The contents of voluminous writings, re- 
cordings, or photographs which cannot con- 
veniently be examined in court may be 
presented in the form of a chart, summary, 
or calculation. The originals, or duplicates, 
shall be made available for examination or 
copying, or both, by other parties at a rea- 
sonable time and place. The judge may order 
that they be produced in court. 
Rule 1007. Testimony or Written Admission 
of Party 
Contents of writings, recordings, or photo- 
graphs may be proved by the testimony or 
deposition of the party against whom offered 
or by his written admission, without ac- 
counting for the nonproduction of the 
original. 
Rule 1008. Functions of Judge and Jury 
When the admissibility of other evidence 
of contents of writings, recordings, or photo- 
graphs under these rules depends upon the 
fulfillment of a condition of fact, the ques- 
tion whether the condition has been fulfilled 
is ordinarily for the judge to determine. 
However, when an issue is raised (a) whether 
the asserted writing ever existed, or (b) 
whether another writing, recording, or photo- 
produced at the trial is the original, or 
(c) whether other evidence of contents cor- 
rectly reflects the contents, the issue is for 
the trier of fact to determine as in the case 
of other issues of fact. 
ARTICLE XI. MISCELLANEOUS RULES 
Rule 1101. Applicability of Rules 


(a) Courts and magistrates.—These rules 
apply to the United States District Courts, 
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the District Court of Guam, the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, the District 
Court for the District of the Canal Zone, the 
United States Courts of Appeals, and to 
United States magistrates, in the proceedings 
and to the extent hereinafter set forth. The 
word “judge” in these rules includes United 
States magistrates and referees in bank- 
ruptcy. 

(b) Proceedings generally—These rules 
apply generally to civil actions, including ad- 
miralty and maritime cases, to criminal pro- 
ceedings, to contempt proceedings except 
those in which the judge may act summarily, 
and to proceedings and cases under the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

(c) Rules of privilege—The [rules] rule 
with respect to privileges [apply] applies a 
all stages of all actions, cases, and proceed- 
ings. ` 

(d) Rules inapplicable—The rules (other 
than [those] with respect to privileges) do 
not apply in the following situations: 

(1) Preliminary questions of fact—The 
determination of questions of fact prelimi- 
nary to admissibility of evidence when the 
issue is to be determined by the judge under 
rule 104(a). 

(2) Grand jury.—Proceedings before grand 
juries. 

(3) Miscellaneous proceedings.—Proceed- 
ings for extradition or rendition; preliminary 
examinations in criminal cases; sentencing, 
or granting or revoking probation; issuance 
of warrants for arrest, criminal summonses, 
and search warrants; and proceedings with 
respect to release on bail or otherwise. 

(e) Rules applicable in part.—In the fol- 
lowing proceedings these rules apply to the 
extent that matters of evidence are not pro- 
vided for in the statutes which govern proce- 
dure therein or in other rules [adopted] 
prescribed by the Supreme Court under 
statutory authority: the trial of minor and 
petty offenses by United States magistrates; 
review of agency actions when the facts are 
subject to trial de novo under section 706(2) 
(F) of title 5, United States Code; Preview of 
orders of Secretary of Agriculture under sec- 
tions 292, 499f and 499g(c) of title 7, United 
States Code; naturalization and revocation of 
naturalization under sections 1421-1429 of 
title 8, United States Code; prize proceedings 
in admiralty under sections 7651-7681 of 
title 10, United States Code; review of orders 
of Secretary of the Interior under section 522 
of title 15, United States Code; review of 
orders of petroleum control boards under 
section 715d of title 15, United States Code; 
actions for fines, penalties, or forfeitures un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 US.C., c. 4, 
part V), or under the Anti-Smuggling Act 
(19 U.S.C., c. 5); criminal libel for condem- 
nation, exclusion of imports, or other pro- 
ceedings under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C., c. 9); disputes be- 
tween seamen under sections 256-258 of 
title 22, United States Code; habeas corpus 
under sections 2241-2254 of title 28, United 
States Code; motions to vacate, set aside, or 
correct sentence under section 2255 of title 
28, United States Code; actions for penalties 
for refusal to transport destitute seamen 
under section 679 of title 46, United States 
Code; actions against the United States for 
damages caused by or for towage or salvage 
services rendered to public vessels under 
chapter 22 of title 46, United States Code, as 
implemented by section 7730 of title 10, 
United States Code.] review of orders of the 
Secretary of Agriculture under section 2 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to authorize asso- 
ciations of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts” approved February 18, 1922 (7 U.S.C. 
292), and under sections 6 and 7(c) of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930 (7 USC. 499f, 499g(c)); naturalization 
and revocation of naturalization under sec- 
tions 310-318 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1421-1429) ; prize pro- 
ceedings in admiralty under sections 7651- 
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7681 of title 10, United States Code; review 
of orders of the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
authorizing associations of producers of 
aquatic products” approved June 25, 1934 
(15 U.S.C. 522); review of orders of petro- 
leum control boards under section 5 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce in petroleum and its 
products by prohibiting the shipment in such 
commerce of petroleum and its products pro- 
duced in violation of State law; and for other 
purposes”, approved February 22, 1935 (15 
U.S.C. 715d) ; actions for fines, penalties, or 
forfeitures under part V of title IV of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1581-1624), or 
under the Anti-Smuggling Act (19 U.S.C. 
1701-1711) ; criminal libel for condemnation, 
exclusion of imports, or other proceedings 
under the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U.S.C. 301-392); disputes between 
seamen under sections 4079, 4080, and 4081 
of the Revised Statutes (22 U.S.C. 256-258); 
habeas corpus under sections 2241-2254 of 
title 28, United States Code; motions to va- 
cate, set aside, or correct sentence under sec- 
tion 2255 of title 28, United States Code; ac- 
tions for penalties for refusal to transport 
destitute seamen under section 4578 of the 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 679); actions 
against the United States under the Act en- 
titled “An Act authorizing suits against the 
United States in admiralty for damage caused 
by and salvage service rendered to public 
vessels belonging to the United States, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925 
(46 U.S.C. 781-790) ; as implemented by sec- 
tion 7730 of title 10, United States Code. 
Rule 1102. Title 


These rules may be known and cited as 
the Federal Rules of Evidence. 

Sec. 2. Title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after section 
1656 the following new section: 

“§ 1657. Rules of Evidence 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
shall have the power to prescribe amendments 
to the Federal Rules of Evidence. Such 
amendments shall not take effect until they 
have been reported to Congress by the Chief 
Justice at or after the beginning of a regu- 
lar session of Congress but not later than the 
first day of May, and until the expiration of 
one hundred and eighty days after they have 
been so reported; but ij either House of Con- 
gress within that time shall by resolution 
disapprove any amendment so reported it 
shall not take effect. Any provision of law in 
force at the expiration of such time and in 
conflict with any such amendment not dis- 
approved shall be of no further force or effect 
after such amendment has taken effect.”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end of the table of 
sections of chapter 111 the following new 
item: 

“1657. Rules of Evidence.” 

Sec. [2]3. The Congress expressly approves 
the amendments to the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, and the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, which are 
embraced by the orders entered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on Novem- 
ber 20, 1972, and December 18, 1972, and 
such amendments shall take effect six months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 


THE FEDERAL EXCESS PROPERTY 
PROGRAM 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Parman) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 1969, 
the General Services Administration 
has made millions of dollars worth of 
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equipment and supplies available to 
vocational-technical education programs 
throughout the United States, under the 
Federal excess property program. This 
has been an invaluable assistance to 
numerous schools, colleges, and commu- 
nity organizations engaged in training 
the handicapped, veterans, the disad- 
vantaged, and others toward the develop- 
ment of marketable skills. 

In the State of Texas alone during the 
first 6 months of 1972, the vocational, 
technical, and adult education programs 
administered by the Texas Education 
Agency received excess property valued 
at $8 million. There is no doubt that 
these training programs would suffer im- 
measurably without this equipment, as 
they could not afford to obtain it from 
any other source. 

Therefore, I wholeheartedly endorse 
and support the recent resolution passed 
by the Texas Legislature delineating the 
position of the entire State of Texas on 
this important subject. At this point, I 
would like to make this resolution a part 
of the RECORD: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The proposed general services ad- 
ministration rule change which would deny 
excess property to federal grantees has been 
delayed pending a study of the issue; to effect 
this study, the Federal Register of November 
14, Page 24113, Title 41, Public Contracts and 
Property Management, states: “The policy 


on acquisition and use of excess property ... 
will continue unchanged, and a study will be 
conducted and a determination made as to 
the desirability for modification of this 
policy”; and 

Whereas, Excess property remains available 
to federal grantees, except in the Department 


of Health, Education, and Welfare, which on 
July 14, 1972, issued its own unilateral regu- 
lation change denying excess property to 
grantees under Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare programs; and 

Whereas, When the federal excess property 
program was available, more than $100 mil- 
lion for vocational-technical education pro- 
grams throughout the United States received 
marked assistance by securing properties for 
the purpose of training for the job market; 
this represented approximately 20 percent of 
the total expenditures for training of the 
handicapped, veterans, minority groups, the 
disadvantaged, and others toward the devel- 
opment of marketable skills; and 

Whereas, On January 31, 1973, the Honor- 
able Jim Wright from Texas introduced HR 
3523 in the House of Representatives, a bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 to provide for 
the use of excess property to all qualified 
federal grantees; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 63rd Legis- 
lature, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, That the Legislature of the State of 
Texas hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to take favorable action on 
the Honorable Jim Wright’s HR 3523; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to each sena- 
tor and representative in congress from Texas 
with the request that this resolution be offi- 
cially entered in the Congressional Record 
as a memorial to the congress. 


THE 1973 AMENDMENTS TO THE 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act. 

Although I was not a Member of Con- 
gress at the time of OSHA’s enactment, I 
am now a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee which reported the bill, 
and have had the opportunity to study 
its legislative background and history. 
Clearly, State safety laws were inade- 
quate, and statistics on industrial acci- 
dents and health hazards made a strong 
case for Federal intervention. For these 
reasons, I definitely support the broad 
concept of the act. However, as some- 
times happens when a good piece of leg- 
islation is enacted and implemented, we 
find that language in the law permits or 
requires certain actions which may be 
contrary to its original purpose. The Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 
has, I believe, certain deficiencies which 
require remedial action. 

Employers within my district have in- 
dicated to me that the rules and regula- 
tions to which they are subjected are 
oten unduly cumbersome, and, in some 
cases, totally irrelevant. I have found 
that employers are generally most anx- 
ious to comply with the provisions of the 
law, but, in particular, the small em- 
ployer has difficulty in understanding 
and complying with the complex regula- 
tions. In spite of these problems, Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration representatives inspect work 
premises, issue citations, and fine the em- 
ployer on the spot, without affording him 
the opportunity of compliance. These 
penalties are not solely applicable to 
eases involving a serious violation, as re- 
quired by law, but in cases of lesser vio- 
lation as well. 

It is disturbing to me to receive corre- 
spondence from my constituents com- 
plaining—and justifiably so—about 
OSHA activities, which, in many cases, 
amount to blatant harassment. For in- 
stance, a dentist in my district recently 
advised me he was to be investigated by 
OHSA officials, despite the fact that he 
employs a small staff of eight individ- 
uals, none of whom has ever experienced 
a work-related accident. 

My amendments would not in any way 
weaken the act, insofar as insuring a safe 
and wholesome working place for 60,- 
000,000 Americans. They would simply 
relieve the small businessman of burden- 
some requirements and insure a more 
just and realistically applicable law. 

One of my amendments would exempt 
employers with 25 or fewer employees 
from the provisions of OSHA. Although 
the number of employees to be exempted 
from these provisions has been a de- 
batable point, twice last year, through 
amendments to the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations bill, Congress expressed its 
support for the principle of exempting 
small business. Small businesses, by their 
very nature, cannot cope with the same 
regulations which are imposed upon 
large corporations. Thus, the burdens 
imposed by this act are discriminating 
against the small employers and curtail- 
ing expansion, which, in turn, is causing 
a reduction in the number of job oppor- 
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tunities in an already tight job market. 
The worker, as well as the employer, is 
therefore suffering. 

At the present time, OSHA cannot pro- 
vide technical assistance through onsite 
consultations. When an OSHA repre- 
sentative observes a violation during a 
worksite visit, he is obliged to issue a 
citation and propose a penalty. For this 
reason, many employers have declined 
to seek the advice of OSHA relative to 
their worksite conditions. One of the 
amendments which I am proposing today 
would allow the Department of Labor to 
conduct consultative visits without 
penalty to employers of 100 or fewer 
employees. 

I am also proposing an amendment to 
remove OSHA’s discretionary power to 
assess penalties for nonserious violations 
discovered on the first inspection. Under 
the present act, an employer can be fined 
up to a maximum of $1,000 for a non- 
serious violation -discovered on the ‘first 
inspection of his premises, despite the 
fact that he is totally unaware of the 
presence of a standard violation. My 
amendment would not change the act re- 
garding willful or repeated violations. 

In the event that an OSHA represen- 
tative visits a plant and locates a viola- 
tion, he is required to post a notice indi- 
cating this violation. The notice must 
remain after the situation has been cor- 
rected. I consider this a pointless regula- 
tion and am therefore proposing that 
citations for violations need not be 
posted after the situation has been 
corrected. 

I am introducing an amendment to 
require OSHA to consider the economic 
impact of proposed new standards on 
affected employers and to publish these 
in the Federal Register, along with a 
statement summarzing their expected 
economic: impact. This would include 
an estimate of the total costs to ‘be in- 
curred by each affected industry in com- 
pliance with the law. This would result 
in an awareness by OSHA regarding the 
costs of proposed new standards and 
would enable all interested members of 
the public to measure benefits versus the 
expected costs. 

As you know, guidelines established by 
various organizations have become in- 
flexible rules with the effect of law— 
National Consensus Standards. An ex- 
ample of such impertinent regulations 
is the provision which restricts employ- 
ers to a red-green switch color code, de- 
spite the fact that their employees have 
been trained to use an alternate system. 
These restrictions range from roll bars 
on tractors to coat hangers and toilet 
tissue in restrooms. This inflexibility pro- 
hibits the recognition that there is more 
than a single approach to the achieve- 
ment of a safe working environment. A 
situation which may constitute a safety 
hazard in a crowded busy plant may not 
present a hazard in an alternate working 
environment. The amendment which I 
am introducing addresses the problems 
Standards and would require OSHA to 
created by the National Consensus 
more fully evaluate the standards to 
distinguish between hazardous and non- 
hazardous forms of business. 

It is the opinion of the National Small 
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Business Association and many of my 
colleagues and constituents that this 
law, as administered, violates several 
constitutional rights. The measure is 
punitive in nature and omits such consti- 
tutional protection as trial by jury, proof 
beyond reasonable doubt, and the right 
to confront witnesses. We have estab- 
lished an administrative agency which 
can deem certain conduct to be criminal, 
which can issue citations and set penal- 
ties, and which can operate under the 
assumption that the accused is guilty 
until proven innocent. 

Our colleague in the Senate, the great- 
ly respected Senator Cart Curtis, of 
Nebraska, has introduced an excellent 
amendment which would make a major 
alteration in the due process procedures 
of the act. I am, therefore, introducing a 
similar amendment in the House. 

Under this measure, OSHA inspectors 
would no longer be compelled to issue set 
penalties for violations. They would not 
function in the questionable dual role of 
administrator-prosecutor. Instead, their 
inspections would result in the issuance 
of a citation to the employer, describing 
in detail any and all violations, prescrib- 
ing a reasonable time for their abate- 
ment, and outlining the action to be 
taken by the employer to accomplish 
abatement. 

If, within the prescribed period, the 
employer has not complied, the Secre- 
tary of Labor would be required to refer 
the matter, including a copy of the cita- 
tion and other supportive data, to the 
U.S. Attorney General. Where the alle- 
gations of the inspection citation appear 
to warrant, the Attorney General would 
institute proceedings in the appropriate 
district court. The court would then con- 
duct a trial de novo to determine the 
facts and assess the penalties. In the 
words of the Senator: 

The threat of legal proceedings serves as 
the traditional deterrent to continue viola- 
tion or refusal to conform with reasonable 
abatement requirements. On the other hand, 
traditional guarantees of due process are 
restored. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of my bill: 

H.R. 8992 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembed, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Occupational Safety 
and Health Amendments of 1973.” 

Sec. 2(a) Section 3(5) of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(5) The term ‘employer’ means a person 
engaged in a business affecting commerce 
who has employees, but does not include the 
United States, any State or political subdi- 
vision of a State, any nonagricultural em- 
ployer who employed no more than twenty- 
five employees at any time during the pre- 
ceding calendar year, or a small farmer. 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

(15) The term ‘small farmer’ means a per- 
son who owns or operates a farm who, it can 
be reasonably predicted on the basis of 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary, will not 
employ during the next twelve month period 
more than twenty-five man years of agricul- 
tural labor for which compensation is paid. 

Sec. 3. Section 6(b) (2) of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 is amended by 
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inserting at the end of the first sentence the 
following: “Such proposed rule shall be ac- 
companied by a statement summarizing its 
economic impact on affected employers, in- 
cluding an estimate of the total costs which 
will be incurred by employers in each affect- 
ed industry in complying with such rule.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of the Occupational Safety 
an Health Act of 1970 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(h) The Secretary shall evaluate as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
Amendments of 1973 existing standards 
established pursuant to subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section in order to determine 
the applicability of each such standard to 
each class of business concern within each 
industry or form of business. After such 
evaluation, affording due notice and oppor- 
tunity to interested persons to submit writ- 
ten data or comments, the Secretary shall 
determine as part of each standard, the class 
or classes of employers to which that stand- 
ard is applicable and any class of employers 
to be excluded from the application of that 
standard, after a determination that the 
inclusion of any such class would be unrea- 
sonable. Such exaluation and determination 
shall be a part of the establishment of all 
standards after the effective date of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act Amend- 
ments of 1973.” 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) Subsections (b) and (c) of 
Section 9 of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 are redesignated as sub- 
sections (c) and (d) respectively. 

(2) Section 9 is further amended by in- 
serting after subsection (a) a new subsec- 
tion (b) as follows: 

“{b) Any employer who is issued a cita- 
tion and who believes that he maintains 
work conditions which would meet the cri- 
teria for a variance under Section 6(a) may 
apply to the Secretary for such a variance. 
Except where the Secretary finds it frivolous 
and submitted for the purpose of delay, such 
application shall result in the suspension of 
all obligation to abate the violation until a 
decision on the application has been 
reached. If a variance is granted, the Secre- 
tary shall enter an order vacating such 
citation.” 

(b) Section 9(c) of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by this section) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Such 
posting shall not be required after (1) such 
violation has been abated, or (2) a proceed- 
ing contesting such citation has been con- 
eluded by an order under sections 9(b), 
10(c) or 11 vacating or modifying such cita- 
tion, whichever comes first: Provided, That 
where such order modifies such citation, the 
citation as modified shall not be required to 
be posted after the violation has been 
abated.” 

Sec. 6. Section 10 of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“PROCEDURE FOR ENFORCEMENT” 


“Sec. 10. (a) If the period specified for 
the abatement of any violation in a citation 
issued under Section 9 has passed and the 
employer has failed to correct the violation 
for which the citation was issued, the Secre- 
tary shall refer the matter, together with 
all relevant information, to the Attorney 
General for the institution of proceedings 
under this Act. 

“(b) Any civil action brought under this 
section shall be brought under the name 
of the United States in the United States 
district court for the district where the vio- 
lation was alleged to have occurred or where 
the violator has his principal office. In any 
action brought under this section, trial in 
district court shall be de novo. 

“(c) In assessing civil penalties in accord- 
ance with section 17 of this Act, the court 
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shall give due consideration to the appro- 
priateness of the penalty with respect to the 
size of the employer being charged, the 
gravity of the violation, the good falth of the 
employer being charged, and the history of 
previous violations. 

“(d) Whenever an employer has corrected 
a violation subject to a citation under sec- 
tion 9 in the period specified in that citation, 
no action shall be brought with respect to 
that violation for the enforcement of penal- 
ties under section 17 of this Act. 

“(e) (1) no person shall discharge or in 
any other manner discriminate against any 
employee because such employee has filed 
any complaint or instituted any proceeding 
under or related to this Act or has testified 
or is about to testify in any such proceeding 
or because of the exercise by such employee 
on behalf of himself or others of any right 
afforded by this Act. 

“(2) Any employee who believes that he, 
has been discharged or otherwise discrimi- 
nated against by any person in violation of 
this subsection may, within thirty days after 
such violation occurs, file a complaint with 
the Secretary alleging such discrimination. 
Upon receipt of such complaint, the Secre- 
tary shall cause such investigation to be 
made as he deems appropriate. If upon such 
investigation, the Secretary determines that 
the provisions of this subsection have been 
violated, he may bring action in any appro- 
priate district court against such person. 
In any such action, the United States dis- 
trict court shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown to restrain violations of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and order all appro- 
priate relief including rehiring or reinstate- 
ment of the employee to his former posi- 
tion with backpay. 

“(3) Within ninety days of the receipt of 
the complaint filed under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall notify the complainant 
of his determination under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection.” 

Sec. 7. (b) Section 21 of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by inserting at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(da)(1) In order to further carry out his 
responsibilities under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall visit the workplaces of employ- 
ers who have one hundred or fewer employees 
for the purpose of affording consultation and 
advise to such employers. (A) may be con- 
ducted only upon a valid request by an em- 
ployer for consultation and advice at the 
workplace on the interpretation or applica- 
bility of standards or on possible alterna- 
tive ways of complying with applicable 
standards, and (B) shall be limited to the 
matters specified in the request affecting 
conditions, structures, machines, apparatus, 
devices, equipment, or materials in the 
workplace. Where, after evaluating a request 
by an employer pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary determines that an alter- 
native means of affording consultation and 
advise is more appropriate and equally effec- 
tive, he may provide for such alternative 
means rather than onsite consultation. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make recom- 
mendations regarding the elimination of any 
hazards disclosed within the scope of the 
onsite consultation. No visit authorized by 
this subsection shall be regarded as an in- 
spection or investigation under section 8 of 
the Act and no notices or citations shall be 
issued nor shall any civil penalties be pro- 
posed by the Secretary upon such visit, ex- 
cept that nothing in this subsection shall 
affect in any manner any provision of this 
Act the purpose of which is to eliminate 
imminent danger. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to require the Secretary to conduct 
an inspection under section 8 of this Act of 
any workplace which has been visited for 
consultative purposes. The failure of the 
Secretary to give consultation and advise re- 
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garding any specific matter during a con- 
sultation visit shall not preclude the issu- 
ance of appropriate citations and proposed 
penalties with respect to that matter. 

“(4) In prescribing rules and regulations 
pursuant to this subsection, the Secretary 
shall provide for the appropriate separation 
of functions between officers, employees or 
agents who conduct visits pursuant to this 
subsection and officers, employees or agents 
who conduct inspections or investigations 
under this Act”. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month beginning more than sixty days after 
the enactment of this Act. 


WATERGATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in 1968, 
the National Republican Party nomi- 
nated and elected Richard M. Nixon as 
President of the United States. As we 
approached the 1972 Presidential elec- 
tion, it was obvious that President 
Nixon’s popularity had increased and re- 
electing him would be a comparatively 
easy job. 

Most Members of Congress were 
thoroughly astonished when the Com- 
mittee to Reelect the President—CRP— 
was set up in late 1971. This occurred at 
a time when we had an extremely strong 
National Republican Party with Senator 
Rosert DoLE of Kansas as chairman. 
The Republican Party could easily have 
reelected President Nixon, and had a 
good chance to elect a substantial num- 
ber of new Republican Congressmen and 
Senators as well. 

Yet, the CRP was entirely separate 
from the Republican Party and had as 
its goal the election of only one man: 
The President. The small group of men 
who perpetrated Watergate and its cov- 
erup were officials of the CRP, people 
hired by the CRP, and some members of 
the President’s staff. None of these peo- 
ple had ever run for Federal office. 

The entire philosophy behind the CRP 
was extremely unusual as the national 
administration can only function effec- 
tively when the majority of the Members 
of Congress are of the same party as the 
President. The efforts of the National 
Republican Party and the congressional 
committees to elect Congressmen and 
Senators were hampered by the fact that 
the CRP collected $46 million, which was 
money that would normally have gone to 
the National Republican Party for the 
election of all Republicans. Yet, $41 mil- 
lion of that was spent by the CRP. To- 
day, the President’s power rests solely on 
vetoing bills with the hope that one 
branch of Congress will sustain his veto. 

The Federal Election Reform Act of 
1971 did not go into effect until April 7, 
1972. This meant that the source of all 
money collected before April 7, 1972, 
would not have to be reported. This has 
never been true in Pennsylvania, as every 
candidate, cr his finance committee, has 
been required for many years to file a 
detailed financial report 30 days after 
each election showing the source of all 
contributions and all expenditures made, 
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Thus, the complete financial reports for 
my election campaigns are available to 
the public in the Delaware County Bu- 
reau of Elections in Media. 

Since the court trials of the seven in- 
dicted people did not produce all of the 
facts concerning the burglary, bungling, 
and coverup of Watergate, and since 
some people who were granted question- 
able immunity are obviously guilty, the 
Watergate investigation must proceed 
until the guilty ones are determined and 
are properly punished under law. Archi- 
bald Cox, special prosecutor for Water- 
gate, is completely capable of doing this 
although the televised Senate hearings 
could jeopardize Mr. Cox’ cases in court. 

ENERGY CRISIS 


America faces a major energy crisis 
due to fuel shortages. The Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency has banned the use 
of high sulfur-content oil and coal and 
extensive research is needed to find an 
éfficient method of removing sulfur from 
crude oil, while it is being refined, and 
from coal after it is burned. 

Large new supplies of petroleum on 
Alaska’s North Slope, estimated to be as 
extensive as the Arab oilfields, have not 
been utilized. Indepth studies conducted 
by the Interior Department prove that 
an above-ground pipeline can be con- 
structed across Alaska to the ice-free 
port of Valdez without disturbing the 
ecology of Alaska. Since the same report 
holds true of a Canadian route, we must 
move ahead with the construction of a 
pipeline as soon as possible. 

I have cosponsored a bill to have Con- 
gress make a final choice between one 
of the two routes by January 1974. The 
Comptroller General will make a 6- 
month study to determine which route 
is better. I favor the Alaskan pipeline 
as it is shorter, less expensive, will give 
us oil years sooner, and is entirely within 
the United States. 


WAGE TAX PROHIBITION 


In May, I introduced a bill, H.R. 7581, 
to bar wage taxes on nonresidents. It was 
the first such bill to be introduced in the 
House during the 93d Congress. Thou- 
sands of residents of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District work in Philadelphia 
and are forced to pay a wage tax to the 
city of Philadelphia. Thousands of Phila- 
delphians who work in Delaware County 
and other counties are prohibited from 
paying a wage tax to the municipalties 
where they work. 

Wage taxes on nonresidents are not the 
answer to the city’s problems. Most non- 
residents working in the city spend large 
sums of money in Philadelphia. The large 
commercial and industrial complexes 
which employ both city residents and 
nonresidents are already paying large 
sums of real estate taxes to Philadelphia, 
as well as providing other major stimu- 
lants to the city economy, such as mer- 
cantile taxes. Residents should pay all 
local taxes where they reside. 

Commuters are being taxed to pay for 
services they never use. Many residents 
of Delaware County have complained 
that the municipalities in which they 
live have raised taxes to provide for a 
quality education and excellent services 
where they live, while Philadelphia resi- 
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dents have not had a commensurate tax 
increase to pay for similar services. Every 
effort will be made to see that the bill 
is reported out of the Ways and Means 
Committee and passes the House. 

NEW DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


With my help, Congress has endorsed 
President Nixon’s plan to create a new 
Drug Enforcement Administration with- 
in the Department of Justice. The vote 
came on a Democratic effort to reject 
the centralization of drug enforcement 
activities by attempting to pass House 
Resolution 382, disapproving this cen- 
tralization. This was defeated by 130 
yeas to 281 nays. The need for a single 
Federal agency has been clearly estab- 
lished and received my strong support. 

In the past few years Federal efforts 
for strong drug enforcement have in- 
creased sharply. At the same time, the 
increased activity has generated serious 
operational difficulties and jurisdictional 
conflicts. To solve these difficulties and 
conflicts, the President proposed the con- 
solidation of the present functions of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Office of Drug Abuse Law 
Enforcement, the Office of National 
Narcotics Intelligence, and the Bureau 
of Customs activities involving drug in- 
vestigations and intelligence. 

Major responsibilities for the new Drug 
Enforcement Administration will in- 
clude: Developing overall Federal drug 
law enforcement strategy and programs; 
investigations of persons suspected of 
violating Federal drug trafficking laws 
and those connected with illicit drugs 
seized at U.S. ports-of-entry and inter- 
national borders; conducting all relations 
with drug law enforcement officials of 
foreign government; cooperating with 
State and local law enforcement officials 
on joint law enforcement efforts; and, 
regulating the legal manufacture of 
drugs and other federally controlled sub- 
stances. 

ADVISER TO U.S. DELEGATION 


It was an honor to be the first Penn- 
sylvania Congressman to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Asian Development 
Bank. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I was 
selected to advise the U.S. delegation to 
the sixth annual meeting which was held 
in Manila, Philippines, April 26-28. Paul 
A, Volcker, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Monetary Affairs, headed the U.S. 
delegation. 

The Bank was founded in 1966 to assist 
developing Asian nations and currenily 
has over $1 billion outstanding in 118 
loans. During a single week, the U.S. 
delegation traveled over 18,000 miles 
aboard an Air Force aircraft and visited 
Alaska, Korea, Manila, and Hickam AFB 
in Honolulu before returning to Wash- 
ington. 


EXECUTIVE INVOLVEMENT IN 
WATERGATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
yesterday for myself and 16 of my col- 
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leagues a resolution to urge the Justice 
Department and other investigative 
bodies to submit data to the Judiciary 
Committee relating to Executive involve- 
ment in the Watergate matter. The Judi- 
ciary Committee would then catalogue 
the information and determine rules of 
access for individual Members and any 
House investigative bodies. 

In light of the most recent testimony 
before the Senate committee, I would 
like to bring this resolution to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The matter of Ex- 
ecutive and Presidential involvement, to 
an as yet unknown degree, is now under 
investigation by the Ervin committee. 
There is no question that the Senate 
committee and the special prosecutor 
will do a thorough job of investigating 
the many allegations. The truth will be 
uncovered. 

There is, however, another aspect of 
the situation that has not been squarely 
faced. That is the duty and role of the 
Members of the House. 

The question of Presidential culpability 
is ultimately one to be resolved by the 
House of Representatives, as provided 
for in the Constitution. Our Founding 
Fathers chose to rest in the House the 
sole power to impeach the President, 
Vice President, and all civil officers of the 
United States for treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

I do not suggest that we institute im- 
peachment proceedings. I believe that we 
all share an apprehension of the implica- 
tions of such proceedings. 

It is, however, incumbent upon the 
Members of the House to be cognizant 
of all available evidence. It is our con- 
stitutional duty to be prepared to 
examine the facts. The means of exam- 
ination that I am proposing is an investi- 
gation by the House Judiciary Commit- 
„tee. The members of that committee must 
begin. to review those facts that other 
investigative bodies have compiled. They 
must examine the most recent testimony 
relating to the role of the White House 
in criminal activities. 

As I stated last week, there have been 
statements which indicate White House 
involvement in political espionage, bur- 
glaries, wiretapping, campaign disrup- 
tion, and illegal use of donated funds 
under the general heading of Watergate. 
The most recent testimony before the 
Senate Select Committee indicates that 
the President himself was involved in the 
coverup. 

While we cannot afford to take at face 
value any uncorroborated testimony, we 
must also keep in mind the White House 
habit of rendering inoperative its previ- 
ous statements and denials. Thus, we 
will all recall that the White House ini- 
tially flatly denied that Mr. Dean had 
met many times with the President dur- 
ing the early months of this year. Yet 
the White House later found—after the 
production of corroborating evidence—it 
necessary to render inoperative its pre- 
vious denial, and declare that Mr. Dean 
had indeed met with the President, but 
not to discuss the Watergate affair. The 
White House has a peculiar history of 
supplying only that information which 
the American people already have. In 
light of this, should the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, in the face of its awesome 
responsibility to the American people, 
ignore all warning signs? Will we later 
find ourselves in the position of the 
President, who on May 22, 1973, declared: 
With Hindsight, it is apparent that I should 
have given more heed to the warning signals 
I received along the way about a Watergate 
cover-up, and less to the reassurances. 


Let us heed the warnings. The activi- 
ties outlined by witnesses at the Senate 
hearings, some of which have been ad- 
mitted by the White House, make it im- 
perative that the House begin inquiry 
into this matter. 

In view of these allegations of offenses, 
I urge the support of my colleagues for 
this resolution. We can no longer sit still, 
fearing the controversial effects and po- 
litical consequences of action. Our con- 
tinued silence constitutes an abdication 
of our constitutional responsibility. 

The question of whether the Members 
of the House will support preliminary in- 
vestigation is now a matter of duty and, 
therefore, of conscience. 

I plan to reintroduce this resolution 
after the recess and hope that many of 
my colleagues will appear as cosponsors. 


THE MBFR NEGOTIATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. ADDABBO) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the year of Europe, and vital negotiations 
are being carried on, not only on the 
United States-Soviet summit level, but 
also at the preliminary MBFR Confer- 
ence in Vienna in regard to troop levels 
in Europe. 

We all welcome the conduct of these 
negotiations which are aimed at helping 
to maintain peace and security in Europe 
at a lesser cost and at increased economic 
and cultural relations and free exchange 
of persons between the two halves of 
Europe. 

We also realize the great complexity 
of any East-West negotiations on secu- 
rity matters, both in view of mutual mis- 
trust and the quantitatively stronger 
military position of the Warsaw Pact in 
Europe. We also realize that any MBFR 
conference must deal effectively with 
geographic realities and effect a balanced 
force reduction by both alliances, The 
withdrawal of United States and Cana- 
dian forces to this side of the Atlantic 
cannot be numerically equated with the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces to Western 
Russia, a distance of about 400 to 500 
miles from the western edge of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

In this connection I am concerned 
about the May compromise reached at 
the Vienna preparatory. conference. on 
MBFR. Hungary, originally universally 
accepted as a Central European partici- 
pant in any MBFR talks, was limited to 
a “special observer” status, and her ter- 
ritory was provisionally excluded from 
the area of projected troop limitation. 
This was a result of resolute Soviet de- 
mand and the reluctant agreement of the 
Budapest Government in February 1973. 

In the words of NATO spokesman van 
Ufford, Ambassador of the Netherlands, 
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as the compromise calls for raising the 
question of the status of Hungary anew 
before the commencing of major negotia- 
tions in October, I am joining my col- 
leagues in urging the administration to 
use its diplomatic influence with the So- 
viet Union to have Hungary restored to 
the conference as a full participant so 
that a reduction in, and the ultimate 
withdrawal of, the four Soviet divisions 
and Soviet tactical air forces in Hungary 
may be negotiated at the main MBFR 
conference. 


WATERGATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. AszuG) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
John Dean gave his opening statement 
before the Ervin Committee, Its contents 
were sordid and upsetting—not only with 
regard to Watergate and the subsequent 
coverup, but in the overall picture they 
painted of what James Wechsler has 
described as “an authentic hysteria 
within Mr. Nixon’s inner circle.” 

Mr. Wechsler and Mary McGrory, in 
separate articles in today’s New York 
Post, have ably captured some of the 
meaning in the Dean statement. I in- 
clude Ms. McGrory’s item in the RECORD 
at this point and will include that of Mr. 
Wechsler in tomorrow’s RECORD: 

Can NIxon ANSWER? 
(By Mary McGrory) 

WASHINGTON.—Possibly the President can 
answer John Dean’s testimony, It would be 
a little like drafting a press release its reply 
to Eugene O'Neill's “Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night.” 

It took Dean, slender and self-contained, 
about six hours to tell all he knew about 
the madness in the White House. He droned 
along in a well-bred: monotone without in- 
terruption. The Senators sat like men sitting 
on a rooftop during a flood. The caucus room 
was jammed, mostly with young people 
wanting to see how £ contemporary had 
handled power that came too soon. 

By the time Dean read the last sentence 
of his 245-page indictment the room was 
littered with corpses. .\t least four lawyers 
seemed ripe for disbarment. White House 
Press Secretary Ron Ziegler had been de- 
capitated. The reputation of Henry Peterson, 
the Justice Department official who ran the 
Watergate Grand July had been shredded. 
Watergate prosecutor Earl Silbert, still at 
work for the Cox Commission, was no longer 
“operative.” 

Two members of the committee, Sens. 
Howard Baker and Edward Gurney, had been 
diminished. They sat motionless and impas- 
sive as Dean recounted the White House 
hopes for their compliance. 

Haldeman and Mitchell had been reduced 
to hard-breathing connivers, clumsy and 
futile John Mitchell, the former Attorney 
General came out of that landslide looking 
a: fool. Ata White House meeting, in March 
22, when the demands for hush money 
(“support money” in Dean's chaste phrase) 
were rising and he was being set up as a fall 
guy, he was gruffing that the only problem 
was the President's stand on executive privi- 
lege and trying to make one last fix for a 
friend—F. Lee Bailey, who was trying to un- 
load a board of gold for a client. 

Charles Colson, who has been dancing 
around the pit these many months, was 
pushed into the pit by Dean, with relish. 

But it was the President who was most 
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severely damaged. From the awful, densely 
detailed chronicle he emerged as a man who 
was as incapable of the Presidency as un- 
worthy of it, The first vignette was of him 
standing at the White House window, sa 
distraught by the sight of one anti-war 
picket in Lafayette Park that his underling 
Dwight Chapin, wanted to dispatch “thugs” 
to remove the man from the Presidential 
vision. 

The President would be “forgiven,” Dean 
piously suggested at the outset, because he 
did not understand the implications of his 
involvement. 

It seemed he understood nothing. He 
sounded rather like a demented monarch, 
totally removed from reality, calling down 
vengeance on his enemies, surrounded by 
imaginary foes threatening to “get” the press 
for publishing Watergate stories, complain- 
ing that the IRS was not sufficiently torment- 
ing his tormentors. 

Dean, the supple courtier, who glided 
smoothly from intrigue to intrigue, had one 
friend in the lunatic court. It was Richard 
Moore, silver-haired White House handyman 
who was his father-confessor, and who agreed 
with him that the truth should be told. 

“Not a viable option” snapped Haldeman. 

Dean tried to tell the President that the 
coverup was coming unstuck, tried to warn 
him on March 21, of the criminal aspects, 
tried to shock him by telling him that Water- 
gate was “a cancer on the Presidency” that 
required immediate surgery. 

The President told Dean, who had been 
busy obstructing justice, “not to worry.” He 
asked about the hush money and said if it 
went to a million dollars, it was “no prob- 
lem.” And suggested to Dean that it would 
be an “excellent idea” if Dean gave a brief- 
ing to the Cabinet. 

He was in a good mood on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

In one of their last conversations, the 
President offered Dean two letters, both of 
his own composition. In one, Dean asked for 
& leave of absence because of his involvement 
in Watergate. In the second, Dean resigns. 
The President was “annoyed,” Dean reported, 
when he rejected them both, 

Unless Dean is the greatest master of 
fiction since Tolstoi, he must be believed. 
No one could have manufactured the quotes 
from so large and diverse a cast of characters. 

Did he impeach the President? 

Will the country accept the word and 
documents of a witness who was an accom- 
plice, a willing, unquestioning accomplice, 
who put in touches of his own at critical 
moments 

Dean coached Ziegler in lying, rehearsed 
Magruder in perjury, he skimmed $4000 off 
the top of one of the laundered fortunes that 
passed through his hands, He never rebelled 
at his villainous orders. He just did not want 
to go alone, when it all came apart. 


OIL PIPELINE REGULATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation today to deal with an 
important aspect of the current gasoline 
and fuel oil shortage. The amendment to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which Iam 
proposing, would make it unlawful for 
an oil pipeline company, after 1976, to 
ship its own oil or that of an affiliated 
company. The amendment is modeled on 
the railroad commodities clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which pro- 
hibits railroads from dealing in the com- 
modities they carry. This clause was en- 
acted in 1906 to break up the railroads’ 
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monopoly over the coal fields of eastern 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Similar 
legislation is needed to loosen the tight 
control that the oil companies exercise 
over the production, distribution, and 
marketing of oil. 

Scarce petroleum supplies are current- 
ly being used to justify higher prices. 
This approach will not solve the under- 
lying problem, however. It will only post- 
pone the day of reckoning, at great cost 
to the consumer. 

This is not the first time a crisis in the 
oil industry has been used to justify 
emergency solutions leading to higher 
prices and decreased competition. Since 
World War II, there have been several 
such crises, notably: the heating oil 
shortages on the east coast in 1948 and 
1952, which were resolved by having vol- 
untary cartels deliver oil at substantially 
higher prices; the Iranian crises of the 
early 1950’s, which were handled in the 
same way, through cartel arrangements 
and higher prices; and the Suez crisis of 
1956-57, which was treated in a similar 
fashion. Although the urgency of the 
1957 Suez situation subsided through 
these means, a crisis atmosphere con- 
tinued on into the OPEC negotiations of 
1970-71, to be resolved again by a cartel 
arrangement and higher prices. And 
finally, today, we have the Environment- 
Alaskan Pipeline-OPEC crisis. As in the 
past, we are given no alternative but to 
establish an “allocation program” to 
mitigate shortages—of course, at higher 
prices with less competition. 

Somewhere in this process we ought 
to pause to take a long look at a business 
system which so regularly produces 
emergencies resulting in protective gov- 
ernment intervention and higher prices, 
and which at the same time continues to 
show higher profits and faster growth 
than the rest of the economy 

The petroleum industry at one time 
could claim at every level of operation a 
large number of independent operators, 
who acted in so vigorous a competitive 
effort that the industry’s problem was a 
glut of oil and oil products, sold at prices 
not much above real cost. With each crisis 
and its solution, the effectiveness and 
number of the independents has waned, 
while the size, dominance, and market 
power of the giant concerns has vastly 
increased. 

I propose that we attempt to reverse 
this trend. No one legislative measure 
can fully do so, but the pipeline bill I 
am introducting will go a long way to- 
ward restoring a climate in which the 
potential competitive forces in this in- 
dustry can be released. 

Pipelines have long been recognized as 
a major trouble spot in oil industry com- 
petition. Crude oil and refined products 
are low in value relative to their weight, 
and the expense of transportation is an 
important element of their cost. For 
land-transport of oil, no other means can 
compare in cheapness and efficiency to 
pipelines, In addition to being relatively 
inexpensive, pipelines are not affected 
by weather. Their steady rate of flow is 
particularly well suited to refinery opera- 
tion, which must go on at a fairly con- 
stant rate for maximum efficiency. With 
pipelines there are not shutdowns for 
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late delivery of crude oil or for delays in 
shipping out refined product. 

Of all the major industries, only this 
one has its own transportation system 
devoted exclusively to hauling its bulk 
commodities. Within the oil industry, the 
Pipeline system is now wholly controlled 
by the large integrated companies, who 
are free, within broad limits, to deny 
access to the system to lesser competitors 
or permit access only on payment of 
penalty costs. It is as if General Motors 
owned the Interstate Highway System 
and charged a special toll for all cars that 
it did not manufacture itself. 

The small oil producer or distributor 
is at the mercy of the big companies. No 
common warehouse facilities are avail- 
able to him for input or output storage. 
To have his shipment accepted by a 
pipeline, he must provide both tanks for 
input and for delivery, a requirement 
that. completely excludes occasional 
shippers and smaller companies. Facili- 
ties for input—pumps, valves and 
meters—normally are not provided for 
an outside shipper. He must bring his oil 
to the shipping point established by the 
pipeline owner for his own shipments 
and hope that a connection will be 
available if he pays for it. And, of 
course, even if a connection is offered, 
there is no assurance that it will be con- 
tinued and no means of challenging the 
pipeline owner’s decision to abandon it. 

Concern over manipulation of pipe- 
line operation as a means of controlling 
commodity markets is not new. Ida 
Tarbell long ago inveighed against 
Standard Oil’s use of pipelines to 
bludgeon its competitors. Congress, 
after long argument, tried to end the 
abuse by the Hepburn Act of 1906 (34 
Stat. 584), which declared the pipelines 
“common carriers,” but imposed only a 
limited degree of regulation upon them. 
A proposal to apply the commodities 
clause to pipelines as well as to railroads 
was narrowly defeated. Senator Nelson 
of Minnesota observed prophetically 
during the debate of 1906 that without 
the commodities clause, the common 
carrier provision would prove ineffec- 
tive: 

We attempt to regulate the Standard Oil 
as to the rates it is to charge itself for its 
own goods, and we would ascertain whether 


it gave rebates to itself or gave discrimina- 
tions to itself. 


His prophecy proved correct. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission did not 
attempt to regulate oil pipelines until 
1914, and then only on a limited scale. 
In 1916 the Federal Trade Commission 
reported on monopoly problems involved 
in pipeline operations. Demands by 
various congressional committees dur- 
ing the 1930’s and by the Temporary 
National Economic Commission in 1940 
led to the initiation of protracted hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1940, which were sus- 
pended during the war and renewed 
thereafter. 

Efforts to handle pipeline problems 
under the antitrust laws have been un- 
successful. Despite the fact that pipeline 
abuses were among the antitrust offenses 
with which the Standard Oil trust was 
charged and found guilty, the decree did 
not effectively prevent the same offenses 
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from being committed by the individual 
companies created upon the trust’s dis- 
solution. The omnibus Mother Hubbard 
case, brought in 1940 against all the in- 
tegrated oil companies, was suspended 
during World War II, when it was con- 
sidered inappropriate to disturb the oil 
companies’ contribution to the war effort. 
In the postwar period, the case was not 
resumed. The same problems were ad- 
dressed in 1950 in United States against 
Standard Oil Co. of California, a suit 
which was settled after 9 years, without 
trial, by a consent decree which did not 
touch the pipeline problem. 

After long study of pipeline problems, 
Attorney General Rogers in 1959 con- 
cluded that these difficulties could be 
dealt with effectively only through legis- 
lation. In his fourth report on the inter- 
state oil compact, the Attorney General 
stated: 

Antitrust litigation can perhaps deal with 
particular cases of pipeline abuse. But the 
problem is more far-reaching, covering the 
broad spectrum of this industry’s transpor- 
tation and buying operations, and singularly 
suited to legislative action. 


I agree that corrective legislation is 
needed. A similar monopoly situation in 
the Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
fields was resolved more than 60 years 
ago when the railroads were prohibited 
from dealing in the commodities they 
carried. Before then, the railroads in 
eastern Pennsylvania would carry only 
the coal that they themselves owned. In 
those days there was no alternative to 
rail transport, and the railroad compa- 
nies were thus able to fix prices both in 
the fields and in consumer markets. 

The pipelines are an even greater mo- 
nopoly instrument. Crude oil cannot be 
bought in the field unless it can be 
moved. Gasoline marketers cannot com- 
pete with product that costs twice as 
much to transport as that of an inte- 
grated competitor. A pipeline is capable 
of very substantial economies of scale; 
only small diameter changes, at little 
added cost, can greatly expand capacity. 
The Colonial Pipeline, for example, 
which passes a few miles west of Wash- 
ington, has a 36-inch diameter and car- 
ries a million and a quarter barrels a 
day of petroleum products. It is owned by 
a consortium of nine companies, who 
control more than half the total refining 
capacity in the U.S. Gulf area and have 
a correspondingly heavy interest in mar- 
keting in the entire Piedmont area be- 
tween Houston and New York Harbor. 

Obviously, these companies are going 
to use their exclusive advantage in trans- 
portation to further their business inter- 
ests in refining and marketing petroleum 
products. 

Efforts to resolve these problems by 
antitrust litigation or by prayer have 
proved futile. We can and must insist, 
by statute, that the natural monopoly in- 
struments of transport—the pipelines— 
stand on their own feet. The business of 
transportation of petroleum, like the dis- 
tribution of other commodities, should be 
a separate business and not a means of 
controlling the commodity market. 

The bill I am introducing today, by 
amending the Interstate Commerce Act, 
provides a simple and direct way of en- 
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couraging more competition in an indus- 
try that is clearly using the current en- 
ergy crisis to further its own economic 
self interests. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 8975 
A bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
to provide that no pipe-line company en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil may 
transport oil through its pipe-lines if that 
company has an interest in such oil 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (8) of section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 1(8)) is amended— 

(1) by adding “(a)” immediately after 
“(8)” in such paragraph; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such para- 
graph the following subparagraph to read as 
follows: 

“(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any pipe- 
line company subject to the provisions of this 
chapter to transport to, from, or within any 
State, Territory or the District of Colvm»ia, 
any crude oil, or any oil product manufac- 
tured from cr de oil, which is produced or 
manufactured by such pipe-line company 
or by any affiliate thereof. 

“(2) For the purposes of this paragraph, 
the term “affiliate” 1 -cludes— 

“(A) any person or corporation owned or 
controlled by such pipe-line company 

“(B) any person or ccrporation which 
owns a substantial interest in or controls 
such pipe-line company by— 

“(i) stock interest, 

“(ii) representation on a board of directors 
or similar body, 

“(iii) contract or agreement with other 
stockholders, or 

“(iv) otherwise; or 

“(C) any person or corporation which is 
under common ownership or control with 
such pipe-line company. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect upon the 
expiration of the 30-month perio which be- 
gins on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


AGRICULTURE NEEDS PRICE 
FREEZE RELIEF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, American 
farmers face a crisis. 

President Nixon has attempted to meet 
the growing specter of inflation by 
declaring a 60-day freeze on all prices, 
except unprocessed food products at the 
farm level. 

The President has promised to devise 
new and effective systems of control dur- 
ing this period to control the forces that 
have accelerated prices in the past few 
months. 

It sounded good that unprocessed food 
products were left uncontrolled at first 
glance. But in actuality, it has placed the 
farmer in a situation approaching 
disaster in many instances. 

I call attention to the oft noted situa- 
tion where poultrymen are drowning and 
gassing young chickens because there is 
no way to recover the money it would cost 
to feed them. Eggs are being destroyed 
because they cannot expect, under pres- 
ent circumstances, to provide fryers and 
broilers to the Nation’s market at a 
break-even point. 

Watermelon growers are going to be 
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severely affected. The buyers cannot pay 
the prices that were prevailing at the 
time of the freeze announcement and sell 
the product at retail at a loss. We all 
lose in a situation such as this. 

Some relief must be given agriculture. 
Processors have to be given some flexi- 
bility in their price structure if we are to 
prevent many farmers from facing finan- 
cial ruin during this period. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to the 
freeze. I applaud the efforts of the Presi- 
dent in his determination to do some- 
thing. It will do little good to criticize 
blindly. 

I urge the Cost of Living Council to 
make some allowance for agricultural 
products other than those announced in 
the freeze. This is a unique situation and 
becomes even more obvious with every 
passing day. 

Many processors simply cannot pay 
higher prices for their raw products and 
sell at depressed prices at the time of the 
freeze announcement. There has to be 
some reason to what we do. 

If we do not receive some relief, tens 
of thousands of small businessmen are 
going to suffer. Thousands of farms are 
going to come to a virtual standstill, 
facing financial ruin because they cannot 
keep up with their continuing obligation. 

I urge the strongest possible terms that 
all persons involved and agencies affected 
take immediate steps to relieve this 
situation. It is imperative. 

The Cost of Living Council has a 
difficult task. It has, however, no more 
urgent task than some relief for agricul- 
ture immediately. 


LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL SHOULD 
BE OPEN TO GIRLS AS WELL AS 
BOYS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most 2 years ago, 12-year-old Sharon 
Poole of Haverhill, Mass., found that the 
Little League would not let her play base- 
ball. Not because she could not hit, field, 
throw, or run, but because she was a girl. 
It seemed to me at the time to be a clear 
case of sex discrimination, but I was frus- 
trated in that Congress seemed both 
powerless and not disposed to correct 
this inequity. Under the circumstances, 
I extended my regrets to Sharon at her 
plight and offered her a much less de- 
sirable alternative: A position on my 
Washington softball team. 

Since that time, some Members of Con- 
gress have also felt discriminated against 
by a baseball league, with the departure 
of the Washington Senators. And since 
that time, Congress has approved an 
equal rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the rights of women. 

But it took the efforts of Congress- 
woman MARTHA GRIFFITHS to reveal the 
connection between baseball and sex dis- 
crimination. She has discovered that the 
Little League is chartered by Congress— 
Public Law 88-378—and we have simply 
given it a mandate to exclude girls from 
their teams. The legislation creating 
Little League Basebail, Inc., declared as 
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one of the purposes to promote “citizen- 
ship, sportsmanship, and manhood” and 
“the interest of boys who will participate 
in Little League baseball.” Public re- 
sources, in the form of municipal fields 
and other funds, are being used to par- 
tially support an activity which has been 
mandated by Congress to exclude girls 
from participation. 

It is no wonder that girls like Sharon 
Poole have found the diamonds of the 
Little League closed to them. It is time 
for Congress to correct this inequity, 
which allows the league to judge ball- 
players not by their ability to play but 
by their sex. Thus, I support the efforts 
of Congresswoman GRIFFITHS, and have 
today introduced an identical bill revis- 
ing the Little League charter to foster 
citizenship and sportsmanship for both 
boys and girls. 

Sharon is now too old to play Little 
League baseball, but she still wishes she 
had had the chance. By neglect over the 
years, Congress has implicitly told the 
Little League to go ahead and exclude 
Sharon and other girls from their base- 
ball teams. It is time we disassociate our- 
selves from that policy, and pass legisla- 
tion opening up the Little League, along 
with the rest of our society, to women as 
well as men on an equal basis. 


NEWSLETTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocn) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KOCH, Mr. Speaker, this week I 


will be sending my second newsletter of 
this Congress to my constituents. The 
report covers a number of issues before 
the Congress, legislation I have intro- 
duced, and federally related local issues 
in which I have been involved. The news- 
letter also includes a questionnaire poll- 
ing the opinions of my constituents. 

At this time I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full text 
of the newsletter. It follows: 
CONGRESSMAN EDWARD I. KOCH Reports FROM 

WASHINGTON, JUNE 1973 


DEAR CONSTITUENT AND FELLOW NEW 
YORKER: As I think many of you may know, 
on Fridays when Congress is not in session, 
I am in New York and at 8:00 a.m. I go to 
& different subway or bus stop in our district 
for an hour. My purpose is two-fold: con- 
stituents tell me what's on their minds and 
I usually hand out a statement on some- 
thing I think is important, Recently, I stood 
at Lexington Avenue and E. 77th Street and 
a young man in his mid-30’s stopped and 
said, “Congressman, keep protecting us from 
our government.” He was referring, of course, 
to Watergate. 

While I believe our government’s institu- 
tions have responded well to the Watergate 
challenge, I share the concern of most over 
what Watergate says about the values and 
integrity of the present Administration and 
its implications for the course of future cam- 
paigns if allowed to go unchecked. 

Not too long ago I was at home watching 
the rerun on television of the day's Senate 
hearings, when I heard the witness, Alfred 
Baldwin, say he had placed my office along 
with those of four Senators and three other 
Representatives under surveillance in May 
1972. The others were Senators Javits, Prox- 
mire, Kennedy, and Gravel and Representa- 
tives Chisholm, McCloskey, and Abzug. Mr. 
Baldwin told the Ervin Committee that the 
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objective of the surveillance was to determine 
who was going in and out of our offices. 

The revelations that the scope of surveil- 
lance activities had extended to the visitors 
of a Congressional office reinforced my feeling 
that we must seek, as a major priority, to 
reduce the government's opportunities to en- 
gage in such invasions of personal privacy. 
I take pride in the fact that it was in 1969, 
long before Watergate, that I first introduced 
my Federal Privacy Act to permit every citi- 
zen, subject to reasonable limitations to see 
the files the government holds on him. My 
bill would permit an individual to appeal to 
a Federal Privacy Board to remove erroneous 
material and add explanatory statements, 
The Privacy Board would also be responsible 
for supervising and limiting the government's 
collection, maintenance, and dissemination 
of information on individuals. The opening 
of files to persons would necessarily reveal 
any abusive patterns of government activity 
and better enable the public to monitor 
potential invasions of privacy. 

Recently, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
8432, to bar the CIA from engaging in do- 
mestic intelligence activities. Because of the 
CIA’s alleged involvement in the Ellsberg 
case, it is now being investigated for the 
first time by a subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Because of the Watergate scandal some 
people are calling for immediate impeach- 
ment proceedings against the President. I 
believe, however, that this would be a pre- 
mature and counter-productive step at this 
time, The Ervin Committee and the federal 
grand jury investigating Watergate appear 
to be doing an effective job in uncovering 
the facts; necessarily their investigations in- 
clude an examination of any involvement by 
the President. 

Perhaps most importantly, these inquiries 
are supported by Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats. What we must avoid is a 
situation in which liberal Democrats like 
myself, who have opposed Nixon's policies all 
along, are alone in pressing for impeach- 
ment. This, I fear, would only polarize the 
country, making our inquiries seem a parti- 
san affair. We would lose the support of 
persons like Senators Goldwater, Saxbe, and 
Baker-——-support that will be needed if im- 
peachment is deemed necessary. 

Further, it is important that we seek to 
uncover all improper activities by govern- 
ment officials, whether or not engaged in by 
the President, so that we may take steps 
to prevent their recurrence. 

This issue is covered in the questionnaire 
which starts on page 3. I hope you will share 
your opinions with me by answering the 
questions. 

All the best for a good summer. 

RECENT KOCH BILLS PASSED 

H.R. 677: Mandating treatment for drug 
addicts, in prison or on parole; passed by 
the House, as part of a package of LEAA 
amendments, June 18, 1973. 

H.R. 689: Prohibiting persons attempting 
to coliect their own debts from misusing the 
name or symbol of the federal government 
to convey the false impression that a federal 
agency is involved; passed by the House June 
19, 1973. 

H.R., 692: Authorizing the use of High- 
way Trust Fund moneys for the construc- 
tion of bicycle lanes and shelters; the pro- 
visions of this bill were included in the Sen- 
ate and House passed highway bills and ac- 
cepted by the Conference Committee. Con- 
ference Committee commented on May 9, 
1973, 

VETERANS 


In an effort to alert the Congress to the 
problems of veterans of previous wars and 
the Vietnam era, I have joined with Senator 
George McGovern in introducing a package 
of bills to update our veterans programs. 

We have proposed the establishment of a 
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Vietnam Era Veterans Assistance and Op- 
portunity Task Force to coordinate all fed- 
eral assistance programs available to vet- 
erans. Complementary bills increase educa- 
tional assistance currently available to vet- 
erans to provide up to $1,000 a year for tui- 
tion costs, as well as allow an option of $440 
@ month in educational subsistence pay- 
ments for 18 months in lieu of the present 
$220 monthly benefits for 36 months, This 
would merely provide Vietnam veterans with 
comparable benefits the government pro- 
vided GIs (such as myself) after World War 
Ir. 
Some veterans encounter problems in 
seeking employment because of the hidden 
code—Separation Program Numbers (SPNs) 
and re-enlistment numbers—listed on their 
discharge papers. These numbers can indi- 
cate personal characteristics, not necessarily 
substantiated, such as homosexual tenden- 
cies, alcoholism, drug use, and bed wetting. 
The Department of Defense claims that these 
numbers are for internal use only, but their 
meaning has become easily available to em- 
ployers. We have introduced legislation to 
ban the use of these numbers on discharge 
pers. 

Senator Walter Mondale has joined with 
mo in introducing yet another bill to allow a 
veteran to take his case to court on claims 
disputing a Veterans Administration deci- 
sion, The bill also raises the limit for attor- 
ney fees in veterans’ cases from today’s un- 
realistic level of $10 to $100. To continue the 
present fee limitation effectively denies vet- 
erans counsel. We believe it is necessary to 
extend the right of judicial review, enjoyed 
by everyone else, to veterans. Today, the 
Veterans Administration is both a party to 
a dispute and the judge. 

WOMEN AND CREDIT 


As a member of the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have become particularly con- 
cerned about the widespread discrimination 
that women experience in applying for credit. 
Last summer it was established in hearings 
before the National Commission on Consumer 


„Finance that: 


1. single women have more trouble obtain- 
ing credit, especially mortgage credit, than 
single men; 

2. creditors are often unwilling to extend 
credit to a married woman in her own name; 

8. creditors are often unwilling to count the 
wife’s income when a married couple applies 
for credit; 

4. women are often required to reapply for 
credit in their husbands’ names upon mar- 
riage; and 

5. women who are divorced or widowed 
have trouble reestablishing credit. 

I first looked into this matter when a col- 
league complained in Committee about a de- 
partment store’s stopping credit, at her hus- 
band’s request, which she had authorized for 
her daughter. Like all other Members of Con- 
gress, she has an annual salary of $42,500. 

On May 30, I introduced what I believe to 
be strong and comprehensive legislation pro- 
hibiting discrimination on account of sex or 
marital status against individuals applying 
for credit. This bill, The Equal Credit Act 
(HR 8246), would apply directly to all credit 
transactions—i.e., to all forms of deferred 
payment of debt, whether they involve retail 
credit, mortgages, bank loans or credit cards. 

The Equal Credit Act is the first legislative 
proposal facing squarely the problem of de- 
termining the individual's credit worthiness. 
All too often women are denied credit because 
“statistical tables” may indicate they are less 
likely than men to remain continually em- 
ployed over a period of time. But funda- 
mental changes are now taking place in 
womens’ employment patterns, More and 
more women these days are striving to main- 
tain professional careers. To continue to rely 
on statistical tables, in a sense, locks women 
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into the past and fails to take into account 
the full potential of the changes in the posi- 
tion of women today. For this reason, I have 
specified in my bill that creditors may not 
rely on the probability or assumption that 
an applicant's income may be diminished 
because of the sex or marital status of the 
applicant. 

Last summer's hearings demonstrated that 
it was prejudice, rather than business or eco- 
nomic consideration, that constituted the 
basis of discrimination in credit against 
women. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Nore.—Each choice provided with No. 1 
and No. 2 boxes.) (Not shown here.) 

The following questions relate to issues of 
current or prospective consideration by the 
House. I realize that the matters covered are 
complex and the alternatives provided are 
limited. But, such limitations are necessary in 
& survey of a quarter of a million people. Of 
course I welcome your additional comments. 

A. Do you feel at this time (check one) — 

The House should allow the Ervin Com- 
mittee to continue its investigation and take 
further testimony before determining 
whether a formal House inquiry on impeach- 
ment is needed? 

There is sufficient evidence for the House 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to zon- 
sider impeachment proceedings? 

The evidence currently available justifies 
the impeachment of the President and his re- 
moval from office? 

President Nixon, on his own initiative, 
should resign from office? 

The evidence necessary for impeachment 
will never be forthcoming? 

Impeachment is not warranted even if it is 
shown that the President gave his consent 
to the Watergate activities and coverup? 

B. In 1972, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the present discretionary system of imposing 
the death penalty is unconstitutional. Would 
you favor a mandatory death penalty, with- 
out regard to extenuating circumstances in 
individual cases, for any of the following 
crimes: 

Kidnapping and consequent death of a 
child. 

Skyjacking of a commercial airplane. 

Killing of a police officer or jail guard. 

Assassination of a public official or candi- 
date for public office. 

(Other): 

No death penalty under any circumstance. 

C. Assuming we are not successful in sharply 
reducing defense spending or achieving sig- 
nificant tax reform, would you favor any of 
the following as part of an over-all fiscal and 
monetary program to bring inflation under 
control? (Select one or more) 

Surtax on federal income tax (personal & 
corporate). 

Enactment of a value added tax (national 
sales tax). 

Increase in interest rates. 

Mandatory system of wage and price 
controls. 

Voluntary system of wage and price 
controls. 

(Other): 

Would you favor the enactment of any of 
the above tax measures to finance expanded 
social programs? Yes. No. 

D. New York City has been threatened by 
a transit fare increase to 60 cents on Janu- 
ary 1, 1974. Assuming that all of the addi- 
tional revenues needed to stop a fare hike 
cannot be obtained from the state and fed- 
eral government alone, would you favor any 
of the following to keep the fare at 35 cents? 

Regional payroll tax. 

Surcharge on city income tax. 

An Increase in operating subsidies from 
the City treasury. 

Tolls on all bridges coming into Man- 
hattan, 
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(Other): 

Accept a fare increase. 
Name(s). 

Address. 


Date. 

Please return to: Rep. Edward I. Koch, 
1134 Longworth HOB, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 

THE THIRD AVE. TERMINAL 


During the past several months a con- 
troversy has arisen over the MTA's plans to 
construct a new mid-town terminal at Third 
Ave. and 48th Street for the Long Island 
Railroad. In formulating its proposal to con- 
struct this new terminal at a cost of some 
$342 million, the MTA brushed. aside the 
possibility of using Grand Central Station 
just a few blocks away. Grand Central is now 
underutilized and provides a convenient 
nexus for both East and West Side subways 
and other suburban railroads. 

The MTA has requested federal assist- 
ance for the project. For federal funds to 
be granted, all alternative locations must be 
evaluated. In March, I wrote to Frank C. 
Herringer, Administrator of the federal 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
({UMTA), expressing my concern over the 
inadequacy of the consideration given by the 
MTA to Grand Central. I urged that a study 
be commissioned on the feasibility of util- 
izing Grand Central as the terminus for the 
LIRR. By letter of April 16, Mr. Herringer 
assured me that Grand Central would have 
to be “fully explored” before any federal 
funds were committed to a mid-town termi- 
nal project. I expect that this study of Grand 
Central Station will commence soon. 

The magnitude of funds needed for the 
proposed terminal] is not presently available 
from the federal government; construction 
funds are being committed to the Second 
Avenue subway, the 63rd Street line and 
rapid transit in Queens. 


AVENUE C LOOP 


In connection with the Second Avenue 
subway’s construction, I am working with 
Borough President Percy Sutton and Com- 
munity Board 3 to get planning and con- 
struction underway for the Avenue C Loop. 
When the Board of Estimate approved the 
Second Avenue Subway Southern Extension 
in 1970, it was the community’s understand- 
ing that the Loop would be built concur- 
rently with the trunkline. Since 1970, the 
Loop has slipped to a sub-priority position 
and City funds have been provided for only 
the trunkline. Construction economics and 
fairness to the people of the Lower East Side 
require that the Loop be built at the same 
time as the southern portion of the Second 
Avenue subway. 

Your comments on this newsletter and any 
proposals you might have on any subject 
are of interest to me. Please write to me care 
of House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 20515. 

If you need assistance, call my New York 
City office at 264-1065 between 9:00 a.m. 
anc. 5:00 p.m. on weekdays. 


The newsletter also includes two pic- 
tures. The captions of these pictures read 
as follows: 

This ground breaking on May 17 was the 
culmination of six years of effort by a com- 
munity to obtain the reconstruction of St. 
Catherine's Park at 67th Street and First Ave. 
The new park will provide areas for handball, 
tennis, baseball, swinging and sliding, climb- 
ing, and quiet sitting. A separate area will 
be provided for every age group. Reconstruc- 
tion is being financed by a grant of $250,000 
from the federal government and an equal 
amount from the City. 

At our meeting when we announced the 
introduction of our Veterans legislation, Sen- 
ator George McGovern and I were joined by 
representatives of the Disabled American 
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Veterans, Jewish War Veterans, American 
Veterans Committee, National Association of 
Concerned Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and the American 
Legion. 


PLURALISM, FREEDOM, AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, not even the latest turn of 
events in the Watergate hearings was 
able to crowd yesterday’s Supreme Court 
decision with regard to the constitu- 
tionality of private or parochial school 
tax aid off the front pages. As one of the 
leading congressional sponsors of this 
approach to preserving this aspect of our 
pluralistic society, as the Burke-Ribico? 
bill would suggest, needless to say I am 
deeply disappointed in the decision and 
can only say that the American taxpayer, 
and in the final analysis the quality of 
American life, will be the ones to suffer. 

There is nothing new in this Supreme 
Court decision. The Court based its ma- 
jority decision on a strict construction of 
the first amendment to the bill of rights— 
nothing more, nothing less. I emphasize 
that a majority of six chose to interpret 
the first amendment in this manner and 
it should not be lost sight of that three 
Justices viewing the same Constitution 
the same Bill of Rights, the same first 
amendment, came to a different conclu- 
sion and placed a different interpretation 
on the same first amendment. This has 
always been the case with Supreme Court 
decisions. Today’s Cissenting views often 
become tomorrow’s majority views. 

To read Justice Powell, majority deci- 
sion, one is left with the inescapable im- 
pression that the Justice is placing an 
absolutist interpretation on the first 
amendment—in other words is taking 
the language of the first amendment in 
its strictest, narrowest sense as a virtual 
and total prohibition of any Government 
financial relief or assistance to denomi- 
national or even nondenominational pri- 
vate education, however indirect. 

In other words Powell comes down, at 
this moment in Supreme Court history, 
on the side of those who, since the be- 
ginning of the republic, have argued 
that the Bill of Rights is a set of absolute 
principles which permit no modification 
or updating to fit the social needs of the 
moment or the historical evolution of 
American society. The point I am making 
is that there have always been two 
schools of thought about how strictly the 
Bill of Rights can be interpreted with- 
out detriment to the rest of the Con- 
stitution and the ability of the country 
to govern itself—about how far and to 
what extent the Constitution can protect 
minority rights without endangering 
majority rights. For enshrined in our 
Constitution from the outset—especially 
with the addition of the Bill of Rights— 
has been the perpetual dichotomy be- 
tween the interest of the founding 
fathers in providing a blueprint or 
framework for democratic government 
by majority rule, while at the same time 
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placing limitations on the same majority 
rule in order to protect minority rights. 
As a result, throughout the years the 
court has been forced to walk a tightrope 
between these built-in, conflicting con- 
cerns which at root are irreconcilable. 

Yesterday’s opinion would seem to be 
a declaration that whatever the present 
realities of life in America of the 1970’s 
may be, whatever the needs of our citi- 
zens may be, whatever the increasing 
burdens on our taxpayers may be, the 
first amendment means the Govern- 
ment’s hands are tied from being of as- 
sistance and salvaging what is left of 
the pluralistic education system in our 
society. 

The irony of the Court’s decision yes- 
terday, of course, is that. in discouraging 
indirect Federal assistance to parents of 
school-age children in this country, in 
order to prevent the financial collapse of 
@ school system which serves as an alter- 
native to the State-supported public 
school system, the Court is in effect in- 
dicating it has no objection to further 
erosion of pluralism in our society. No- 
where in our Constitution is it stated that 
our Government is committed to either a 
national or local State-operated system 
or public school education. In fact, edu- 
cation is left to the individual States 
and Jere is plenty of evidence to support 
the contention that this was no accident, 
but in fact reflected a genuine concern 
over the danger inherent in a universal 
system of public education. There was a 
genuine concern that the State end up 
controlling the minds of men. In other 
words, in political theory terms, they re- 
jected Rousseau’s plan of government as 
excessively statist and opted for the more 
limited government of Locke. In the his- 
torical context of the day, their faith in 
the wisdom of their decision could only 
have been reinforced by the excesses of 
the French Revolution and the Bonapart- 
ist results of the establishment of a sys- 
tem of State schools in France and the 
dismantling of the system of church-op- 
erated schools. Now apparently the Court 
is prepared to preside over the disman- 
tling of our dual school system in this 
country and is accepting with calm and 
resignation the inevitable triumph of a 
single system of public education. 

In sharp contrast as a principal author 
of the Burke-Ribicoff bill, I can state 
categorically that it was never our in- 
tent to favor private education over pub- 
lic education, much less to establish a 
system of church-related schools in place 
of State-operated schools. 

From the outset it was a plan to save 
what choice there still remains in our 
society today in the field of primary and 
secondary education. The same problem 
is already apparent on the college level; 
however, my bill is directed only to the 
primary and secondary school level. Last 
year’s higher education bill permits mas- 
sive Federal aid to private colleges. In 
a matter of months, or a couple of years, 
there will be nothing to fight for. Hun- 
dreds of schools will have closed their 
doors and the local school boards will be 
hard-pressed to find the means to pick 
up where our private schools leave off. 
But I emphasize it is not just a matter 
of dollars and cents we are fighting for 
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here, but rather the American freedom of 
choice, those who feel that the only 
things standing between this country and 
tyranny is the Bill of Rights, are ignor- 
ing what I feel to be a major safeguard 
which, while not spelled out specifically 
in the Bill of Rights, runs throughout the 
whole Constitution and influenced the 
drafting of one section of the Constitu- 
tion after another and that is a heavy 
bias on the part of the founding fathers 
for a healthy pluralism whether it be in 
the form of States, churches, or civic or 
social organizations and an abhorrence of 
@ monolithic super state. The succeeding 
waves of immigrants with all their di- 
verse cultures and ethnic backgrounds 
reinforced this original bias a hundred 
years later. The uniqueness of the Amer- 
ican experiment has always been the 
ability of our institutions to function and 
to govern with a diversity of peoples and 
viewpoints and not at the expense of 
such diversity. To those who rush today 
to cheer the court's opinion as a blow for 
freedom and a reaffirmation of liberty I 
would caution that this may well have 
been accomplished at the cost of one of 
the most valued assets our society has 
possessed since its earliest days, namely 
its diversity. 

Our Constitution’s success has always 
stemmed from the fact that it is a living 
document, not a static one. It will only 
continue to be viable, so long as there is 
preserved a delicate balance between all 
its conflicting and competing elements. 
No feature can be enshrined at the ex- 
pense of another. Federal or State finan- 
cial aid is a fact of life today. It need not 
lead to control or establishment. What 
we need is more safeguards against such 
dangers, not flat, outright prohibition. 

Consequently because it is so very im- 
portant to the quality of life in our 
society today, I serve notice to my col- 
leagues today that I will continue to 
search for other constitutional means 
and methods of preserving this country’s 
time-honored freedom of choice in ed- 
ucation. I for one was not elected to Con- 
gress to preside over the dissolution of 
the American system of education that 
has served this country so well and so 
long and I welcome the support and as- 
sistance of men of goodwill in all three 
branches of Government. 


ALTERNATIVE TO WAR POWERS 
RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House of Representatives began 
consideration of the war powers -reso- 
lution. This legislation was drafted by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
with the specific intent of restoring the 
power balance between the Congress and 
the Presidency in the area of warmaking. 
The war powers resolution is a response 
to the growing feeling that in recent 
years the balance of warmaking power 
has swung too heavily to the Presidency. 

While I share the concern that the 
President has been permitted to accrue 
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to the Executive warmaking powers far 
beyond those envisaged by the Framers 
of the Constitution, I do not think that 
House Joint Resolution 542 will accom- 
plish the objective intended. Of course, 
currently the President’s action in com- 
mitting any U.S. troops to hostilities 
either at home or abroad must be predi- 
cated on his constitutional authority as 
icon ni in Chief and Chief Execu- 
ve. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual Service 
of the United States; ... 


Though section 8 of House Joint Res- 
olution 542 provides that nothing in the 
resolution is to be “construed as grant- 
ing any authority to the President with 
respect to the commitment of United 
States Armed Forces to hostilities,” et 
cetera, section 3 of the act is specifically 
directed toward situations where “the 
President without a declaration of war 
by the Congress commits the United 
States Armed Forces to hostilities.” 

In my colloquy with the distinguished 
author of the resolution, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), he con- 
firmed that such a situation as the seiz- 
ure by U.S. troops of the Port of Vera 
Cruz—in order to prevent a German 
merchantman from bringing arms to 
Huerta—would constitute just such a 
commitment of U.S. Armed Forces to 
hostilities as is described in section 3. 
Clearly, then, if the President could have 
thus relied on the provisions of House 
Joint Resolution 542 as authority for 
such action, at least for the 120 days 
during which procedures of the statute 
are to be followed, the resolution does 
purport to expand the authority of the 
President, I think, unconstitutionally. 

I do not wish in any way in my sub- 
stitute to thus imply an enlargement of 
the constitutional authority of the Presi- 
dent in the area of warmaking. The sub- 
stitute, while requiring substantially the 
same reports as House Joint Resolution 
542, avoids such implication. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) raised 
another constitutional issue, with which 
I must disagree in part—see page 21214 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 25, 
1973. It concerned a situation which 
would occur when acts referred to in sec- 
tion 3, some of which may be constitu- 
tionally exercised by the President with- 
out congressional authorization or dec- 
laration, have occurred and Congress 
has not within 120 calendar days en- 


acted a declaration of war or a specific 


authorization for the use of U.S. Armed 
Forces. In such event the President is 
commanded to “terminate any commit- 
ment and remove any enlargement of 
U.S. Armed Forces with respect to which 
such report was submitted.” His con- 
stitutional objection is, as I understand 
it, that Congress has no authority to in- 
terfere with certain Presidential pre- 
rogatives to command the military and 
naval forces where such action does not 
infringe on Congress exclusive preroga- 
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tives of declaring war and raising and 
regulating fleets and armies. 

I agree with him with respect to his 
practical objections to the automatic 
withdrawal of Presidential authority 
after 120 days. 

Such might deprive the President of 
necessary authority to protect troops ex- 
posed to danger by Presidential action 
which had occurred within the 120 days. 
But I do not recognize any inherent 
Presidential authority to commit or en- 
large U.S. Armed “orces in direct con- 
travention of congressional policy ex- 
pressed in an act of Congress. Therefore, 
the substitute specifically recognizes con- 
gressional authority to direct disengage- 
ment of such forces. 

A further troubling provision of House 
Joint Resolution 542, one which bristles 
with constitutional problems, is that 
contained in section 4(c) on page 4. It 
provides that: 

At any time that the United States Armed 
Forces are engaged in hostilities outside the 
territory of the United States, its possessions 
and territories without a declaration of war 
or other specific authorization of Congress, 
such forces shall be disengaged by the Presi- 
dent if the Congress so directs by concurrent 
resolution. 


The reference to “concurrent resolu- 
tion” rather than “joint resolution” or 
“act” has come to refer to a type of ac- 
tion which is throught to be immune 
from Presidential veto. I do not believe 
that such a “concurrent resolution” 
could possibly escape the provisions of 
the third paragraph of section 7, article 
I, which provides that: 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
Concurrence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of Adjournment) shall be present- 
ed to the President of the United States— 


And shall be subject to veto. 

The concurrent resolution would be 
the most typical form of policy action, 
directed at specific events which would 
occur long after the enactment of this 
resolution. It would be conditional sole- 
ly upon what Congress might deem ap- 
propriate then. 

In my substitute I have not attempted 
any legislative sleight of hand to attempt 
avoidance of the provisions of article I, 
section 7. I have provided in section 4 
that action of the type described in 
House Joint Resolution 542, section 
4(c), be taken by ordinary legislative 
action. I think that this is as far as we 
may constitutionally reach to curb Pres- 
idential action which can validly be tak- 
en without congressional approval. But 
such is not as limiting as might appear. 
The passage by the Congress of a joint 
resolution disapproving Presidential 
activity would put a President who de- 
sired to continue such activity in the 
position of vetoing and disregarding the 
will of a majority of both Houses of the 
Congress—an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion in regard to matters of war—and 
veto could moreover be overridden by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses in 
acase of obvious merit. 

if it were not overridden it would quite 
likely presage congressional withholding 
of appropriations. 

A further objection which I have to the 
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resolution, though not constitutional, is 
that it unnecessarily establishes restric- 
tive procedures which Congress must fol- 
low if Congress is to assert that there 
exists no condition of war and that forces 
shou'd be disengaged because they have 
been committed without constitutional 
authority by the President. Congress has 
such authority now, without enacting a 
specific statute. Thus, without the stat- 
ute, Congress could act as peremptorily 
as its general rules would permit. The 
situation envisioned would probably re- 
quire very prompt action, and it would 
be a grave mistake for Congress to create 
impediments to a rapid response to presi- 
dential overreaching. 

The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which I shall offer tomorrow 
avoids all the objectionable features in 
House Joint Resolution 542 pointed out 
here. It also meets certain practical ob- 
jections to the provisions of the resolu- 
tion. For instance, the resolution would 
call upon the President to estimate the 
scope of his commitment or enlargement 
and to estimate its financial cost within 
72 hours after the action was taken. The 
substitute would remove these features 
from the time limitation but, on the 
other hand, would call upon the Presi- 
dent to set forth the circumstances nec- 
essary for his action and his constitu- 
tional and legislative authority imme- 
diately upon taking the action. 

The substitute also recognizes the 
President’s duty that this law be faith- 
fully executed, and his duty not to trench 
upon congressional authority under the 
1ith clause of article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution is deemed a matter of the 
highest public trust. A violation of such 
trust could well constitute a misdemeanor 
of the highest magnitude. 

The provisions of the amendment in 
the form of a substitute follow: 

Amend H.J. Res. 542 by striking all of 
Section 2, beginning on page 1, Line 6, and 
all thereafter and substituting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 2. The President shall not commit 
United States Armed Forces to situations in 
which hostilities are inherent or imminent, 
or substantially enlarge United States Armed 
Forces equipped for combat already located 
in a foreign nation, unless 

(1) there has been a declaration of war by 
Congress, or 

(2) there has been action by Congress 
specifically authorizing such commitment or 
enlargement of forces, or 

(3) in the event that the act of the Pres- 
ident is within such constitutional authority 
as he may possess without any authorizing 
or declaratory action by Congress, he shall, 
contemporaneously with such act, inform the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President Pro Tempore of the Senate the 
circumstances necessitating his action and 
the constitutional and legislative provisions 
under the authority of which he took such 
action. 

“Sec. 3. Within 72 hours after the action 
referred to in section 2, the President shall 
submit to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate a report in writing setting 
forth— 

(1) the circumstances necessitating his ac- 
tion; 

(2) the constitutional and legislative pro- 
visions under the authority of which he took 
such action; and 

(3) such other information as the Presi- 
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dent may deem useful to the Congress re- 
sSpecting such action. 

(b) The President shall promptly respond, 
in person, through the personal appearance 
and testimony of the Secretary of State, or 
in writing, to the request of elther House or 
the Committees of either House respecting 

(1) the estimated scope of activities em- 
braced within such commitment or such 
enlargement of forces; 

(2) the estimated financial cost of such 
commitment or such enlargement of forces; 
and 

(3) such other information as the appro- 
priate agencies of Congress may deem useful 
in the fulfillment of their respective consti- 
tutional responsibilities, 


Nothing in this subsection shall lessen the 
authority of Congress, or of either House, or 
of the committees of either House to call 
such witnesses and conduct such hearings 
and inquiries as they might do were this 
subsection not in effect 

“Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act— 

(1) Shall be construed to alter the consti- 
tutional authority of the Congress or of the 
President, or the provisions of existing 
treaties; 

(2) Shall be construed to represent con- 
gressional acceptance of the proposition that 
Executive action alone can satisfy the con- 
stitutional process requirement contained in 
the provisions of mutual security treaties to 
which the United States is a party; or 

(3) Shall be construed as granting any au- 
thority to the President with respect to the 
commitment of United States Armed Forces 
to hostilities or to the territory, airspace, or 
waters of a foreign nation which he would 
not have had in the absence of this Act. 

(4) shall be construed as recognizing the 
existence of any inherent power of the Presi- 
dency to take any act referred to in section 
2(3) which is immune from a contrary direc- 
tion by Congress. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Congress declares that care 
that this law be faithfully executed and that 
no Executive action circumvent Congress 
powers under the eleventh clause of article I, 
section 8 of the Constitution is deemed a 
matter of highest public trust. 

(b) It is the sense of Congress that the 
President does not inherently possess, in the 
absence of prior congressional declaration of 
war or other specific authorization, any power 
whatever to commit forces or to conduct hos- 
tilities, other than the power to take such 
action as may be required by strict necessity, 
under circumstances making impossible a 
congressional determination of the requisite 
timeliness, 


VIENNA NEGOTIATIONS ON MBFR 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
several of my colleagues led by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Patten) 
today are discussing the Vienna negotia- 
tions on MBFR. 

We are heartened by the fact that the 
Soviet Union and its allies have accepted 
the general framework for such talks, 
and we are pushing ahead toward a 
mutual balanced reduction of the forces 
of the Warsaw Pact and NATO in Europe. 
Agreement will not only strengthen de- 
tente and peace and security in Europe 
but also reduce the arms burden on 
members of both alliances. It will allow 
us to reduce the number of our troops 
in Europe without interfering with NATO 
strategy and strength. 

We are aware of the obstacles still in 
the way, among them the question of 
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what a balanced withdrawal means and 
also the dispute involving participation 
in the conference and the area to be in- 
cluded. NATO strenuously objected to 
the Soviet proposal to exctude Hungary 
end her territory from the MBFR zone. 
Finally, a compromise was reached not to 
treat Hungary as a direct participant but 
as a special participant in the prelim- 
inary talks. This compromise was made 
without prejudice to the status of Hun- 
gary at the future main conference or in 
any MBFR agreements. The West also 
retained the right to raise the issue at the 
fall conference. 

In my opinion, we should continue 
along the lines set forth in the compro-~- 
mise and seek to have Hungary admitted 
to the main conference as a full partici- 
pant. 


FOREIGN INVESTORS LIMITATION 
ACT 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to 
introduce the Foreign Investors Limita- 
tion Act, on behalf of myself and Mr. 
Gaypos of Pennsylvania; a copy of which 
will follow my remarks. The purpose of 
this legislation is to recognize the im- 
mediate need for a measure that will ad- 
dress itself to the problem of growing 
attempts by foreign nationals and corpo- 
rations to own and control American 
corporations and American jobs. 

Recent monetary developments have 
created a new climate for substantial in- 
vestment by foreign investors and it 
strikes me that excessive investment by 
foreign nationals or corporations is not 
in the best interest of this country, and 
is, in fact, detrimental to its economic 
well-being. Dollar devaluations of 8.58 
percent in December 1971 and 10 per- 
cent in February 1973 have given for- 
eign currencies more buying power in 
the United States. A direct result of those 
devaluations has been a recent wave of 
takeover bids by foreign nationals. The 
June 22, 1973, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal litanized recent attempts: 

A $195-million bid by an American sub- 
sidiary of British-American Tobacco Co. for 
all 8.5 million shares of Gimbel Brothers Inc., 
the department-store chain. The British 
swooped in with a §$28-a-share offer that 
halted a tender offer by Lowes Corp. for 20% 
of Gimbel’s shares at $16 each. 

An Agreement announced yesterday by 
Uris Buildings Corp. and British Land Co., 
& London-based property and development 
concern whereby British Land will offer to 
buy all eight million shares of Uris for $14.60 
æ share. The pact resolved snags that had 
developed over certain conditions after Brit- 
ish Land first proposed on April 23 to seek 
& tender offer at $17.50 a share. 

An apparent’y successful bid by Slater- 
Walker of America Ltd., the merchant-bank- 
ing arm in the U.S. London's Siater, Walker 
Securities Ltd., for control of Franklin 
Stores Corp, a discount-and-apparel-store 
chain, for nearly $22 million. 

A $105-million cash acquisition by Nestle 
Alimentana S.A, the Swiss-based multina- 
tional food-products concern, of the Stouffer 
Corp. division of Litton Industries. 

A sharply contested tender offer by Liqui- 
fin AG, a unit of Liquigas S.p.A., the Italian 
industrial and petrochemicals giant, for 2.2 
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million shares, or 52%, of Ronson Corp. at 
¢3.50 a share. 

The list could also include Zapata Corp.'s 
court battle to stave off a Norwegian ship- 
owner’s tender offer. Or an agreement in 
principle on the sale of First Western Bank 
& Trust Co. of Los Angeles, California’s 
eighth largest bank, to Lloyds Bank Ltd. of 
London. Or the $21.8 million agreement 
whereby United Dominions Trust Ltd., 
Britian’s biggest financial house, acquired 
90% of Commercial Trading Corp., a pri- 
vately owned, New York-based commercial 
financing firm. 


The Foreign Investors Limitation Act 
restricts persons who are not citizens of 
the United States, foreign nationals, and 
foreign corporations from acquiring more 
than 35 percent of the nonvoting securi- 
ties or more than 5 percent of the voting 
securities of any business in the United 
States. The act additionally requires the 
registration of non-U.S. citizens before 
they can acquire any securities in the 
businesses of this country. 

The bill is not devised to stop foreign 
investment—35 percent of any corpora- 
tion is a good investment. It is designed 
instead to encourage diversification of 
foreign investment, as well as to more 
specifically prevent control of American 
businesses by foreign investors. 

It is no less than imperative that we 
in this body responsibly deal with this 
very potentially grave problem before it 
is beyond our control. We must regulate 
foreign investment in this country so 
that it works to this Nation’s very best 
advantage and not, as is possible, to our 
industrial demise. 

HR. — 

A bill to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to restrict persons who are not citi- 
zens of the United States from acquiring 
more than 35 percent of the nonvoting se- 
curities or more than 5 percent of the vot- 
ing securities of any issuer whose securities 
are registered under such Act, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Foreign Investors 

Limitation Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that inas- 
much as recent international monetary 
changes have created a new climate for sub- 
stantial investment by foreign investors in 
business activity in the United States and 
inasmuch as excessive foreign investment 
in American businesses may present dangers 
to the domestic control of our own industry, 
it is the purpose of this Act to protect Ameri- 
can corporations and workers from foreign 
control and encourage the diversification of 
foreign investment in domestic industry by 
placing certain limitations on such invest- 
ment as shall be prescribed by this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
is amended by adding after section 12 of 
such Act the following new section: 
“LIMITATIONS ON ACQUISITION OF SECURITIES 

BY FOREIGNERS 

“Src. 12A. (a) The Commission shall pro- 
hibit, by rule, any person— 

“(1) who is not a citizen of the United 
States; or 

“(2) who is owned or controlled by a per- 
son who is not a citizen of the United 
States; 
from acquiring, directly or indirectly, more 
than 5 per centum of the voting securities, 
or more than 35 per centum of the nonvot- 
ing securities, of any issuer whose securities 
are registered under section 12 of this Act. 

“(b) The Commission shall enforce sub- 
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section (a) of this section by appropriate 
rules, prescribed within ninety days of the 
date of enactment of this section. 

“(c) Any person who is not a citizen of the 
United States, or who is owned or controlled 
by a person who is not a citizen of the 
United States, which owns more than the 
percentages specified in subsection (a) of 
this section, as of the date of enactment of 
this section, of such voting or nonvoting 
securities of any issuer whose securities are 
registered under section 12 of this Act, may 
not acquire any more of such securities. 

“(d) The Commission shall provide, by 
rule, for the registration with the Commis- 
sion of any person who is not a citizen of 
the United States or is owned or controlled 
by a person who is not a citizen of the 
United States before such person acquires 
any securities of any issuer registered un- 
der section 12 of this Act.” 

Sec, 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect immediately, except that 
section 12A(a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (as amended by this Act) shall 
take effect on the earlier of (1) the expira- 
tion of the ninety-day period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this Act or (2) the 
date on which rules prescribed under sec- 
tion 12A(b) of such Act become effective. 


NATIONAL BLOOD BANKING 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to join my friend 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Veyszy) as a cosponsor of 
his bill to set up a national blood banking 
program within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of serum 
hepatitis is a most serious national »rob- 
lem and I am very much alarmed that 
7,500 Americans have died as a result of 
being infected with diseased blood during 
the 18-month period just ended. This is 
a shocking situation which ought not to 
be allowed to exist. There is no justifi- 
cation for permitting this condition to 
continue. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has five main 
goals. They are as follows: 

First. To eliminate the buying and sell- 
ing of blood for profit by establishing an 
all volunteer blood collection system on a 
nationwide basis; 

Second. To establish a national reg- 
istry of blood donors to provide a con- 
venient supply of blood in all parts of 
the United States; 

Third. To require that all blood be 
labeled to indicate whether it was pro- 
vided by voluntary donors or paid donors; 

Fourth. To effect a uniform and well- 
informed system of blood bank inspec- 
tion and regulation nationwide; 

Fifth. To establish an advisory coun- 
cil to maintain long-tcrm policy, goals 
and innovations to assure a lasting, vol- 
unteer, disease-free blood system; 

Mr. Speaker, I know our good friend 
the very able gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers) who serves with great dis- 
tinction as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Health and Environment of 
the House Interstate and Commerce 
Committee has a great sense of concern 
about ending this terrible situation. I 
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know he will give this bill which I have 
cosponsored prompt attention. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Younc of South Carolina (at 
the request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp) for 
today on account of official business. 

Mr. Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp) for today on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Camp (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) for today on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysey) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Kemp for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. WituraMs, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Srupps) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Stark, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Appasso, for 10 minutes, today. 

Ms Aszuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Gonzatez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FuQua, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr, HARRINGTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kocs, for 5 minutes, today: 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Ecxnuarpt, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 15 minutes, 
June 29. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. LEHMAN and to include extraneous 
material during debate on H.R. 8877. 

Mr. Perkins and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Stokes and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $382.50. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysey) and to include ex- 
traneous mater: ) 

Mr, Rosrinson of Virginia. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. KEATING in two instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Kemp in two instances. 

. SCHNEEBELI. 

. Vesey in five instances. 
. Youn of Florida. 

. STEELE. 

. BUCHANAN. 
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Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Stupps) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. HANLEY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Kartu in two instances. 

Ms. Aszuc in five instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in four instances. 

Mr. ANNuwzIo in six instances. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Gonzaez in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. STOKEs. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. Roy. 

Mr. Gaypos in two instances. 

Mr. Rovsu in five instances. 

Mr, RIEGLE. 

Mr. Hawkins. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Mr. Kocu in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 37. An act to amend the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, to require the advice and 
consent of the Senate for future appoint- 
ments to the office of Director and Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and for other purposes; to the .com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S. 896. An act to amend the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

S. 2045. An act to require that future ap- 
pointments to the offices of Director and 
Deputy Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and of certain other officers in 
the Executive Office of the President, be sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 7447. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1994. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission in accord- 
ance with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
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President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 7447. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock midnight) the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 27, 1973, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1074. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 8376 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
promotion of a Reserve commissioned officer 
to a Reserve grade equivalent to the highest 
grade satisfactorily held while on Active duty 
upon transfer from Active duty to a Reserve 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1075. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of industrial management reviews of 
defense contractors’ operations; Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under elause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PEPPER: Select Committee on Crime. 
Report on reform of our correctional systems; 
(Rept. No. 93-329). Referred to. the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 466, Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 2096. A bill to prohibit 
the imposition by the States of discrimina- 
tory burdens upon interstate commerce in 
wine, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 93- 
330). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 467. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 8538. A bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, to extend 
certain authorizations for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting and for certain con- 
struction grants for noncommercial educa- 
tional television and radio broadcasting fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-331.) Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 468. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 8548. A bill to 
amend the International Economic Policy 
Act of 1972 to change the membership of 
the Council of International Economic 
Policy, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-332). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 469. Resolution waiving 
points of order against the bill H.R. 8916. 
A bill making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 93-333). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 470. Resolution 
waiving points of order against the bill H.R. 
8917. A bill making appropriations for the 
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Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-334). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 471. Resolution 
waiving points of order against the bill H.R. 
8947. A bill making appropriations for pub- 
lic works for water and power development, 
including the Corps of Engineers—Civil, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville 
Power Administration and other power 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Appalachian regional development pro- 
grams, the Federal Power Commission, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and related independ- 
ent agencies and commissions for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes; (Rept. No. 93-335). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

HR. 8971. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the protections and interests of par- 
ticipants and beneficiaries of employee pen- 
sion and welfare benefit plans; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 8972. A bill to repeal section 3306 of 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
requirement of apportionment of appoint- 
ments in the departmental service in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRONIN: 

H.R. 8973. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for young people on a 
Space-available basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

ELR. 8974. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

E.R. 8975. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide that no pipeline 
company engaged in the transportation of oil 
may transport oil through its pipelines if 
that company has an interest in such oil; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 8976. A bill to exempt certain property 
from taxation in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GIBBONS (for himself, Mr. 
acer, Mr. Sixes, Mr. Youna of 
Florida, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Barauts, 
Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. CHAPPELL, 
Mr. Fascett, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GUN- 
TER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
RoceErs, and Mr. Frey): 

H.R. 8977. A bill to establish in the State 
of Florida the Egmont Key National Wild- 
life Refuge; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 8978. A bill to amend the act to in- 
corporate Little League Baseball to provide 
that the league shall be open to girls as well 
as to boys; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING): 

H.R. 8979. A bill. to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 8980. A bill to amend the National 
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Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to authorize safety design standards for 
schoolbuses, to require certain safety stand- 
ards be established for schoolbuses, to re- 
quire the investigation of certain schoolbus 
accidents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 8981. A bill to amend the Trademark 
Act to extend the time for filing oppositions, 
to eliminate the requirement for filing rea- 
sons of appeal in the Patent Office, and to 
provide for awarding attorney fees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: 

H.R. 8982. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers killed in the line of duty; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 8983. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to remove the time lim- 
itation within which programs of education 
for veterans must be completed; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VEYSEY (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. Dominick V. DAN- 
TELS, Mr. Davis cf Georgia, Mr. DER- 
WINSEI, Mr, EILBERG, Mr. Escu, Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, Mr. GERALD R. Forp, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. Gusser, Mr. GUDE, Mr. 
HELSTOSE!, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HIN- 
SHAW, Mr. Horton, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
Kemp, Mr. K: TCHUM, Mr. Kine, and 
Mr. Koca): 

H.R. 8984. A bili to establish a Federal pro- 
gram to encourage the voluntary donation of 
pure and safe blood, and to establish a na- 
tional registry of blood donors; to ths Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VEYSEY (for himself, Ms. AB- 
ZUG, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BROTZMAN, 
Mr. BURGENER, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HANNA, Mr. 
MINSHALL of Ohio, Mr, MITCHELL of 
Maryland, Mr. Moaxtey, Mr. QUIE, 
Mr. REES, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RosEN- 
THAL, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. YATRON, 
and Mr. Murray of Illinois): 

H.R. 8985. A bill to establish a Federal pro- 
gram to encourage the voluntary donation of 
pure and safe blood, and to establish a na- 
tional registry of blood donors; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VEYS™Y (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Hosmer, 
Mr. Lent, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. MCFALL, 
Mr. Mazzout, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. Ropino, Mr. Roe, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. WARE, 
Mr. Bos WILSON, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Witson of Califc.nia, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. TATES, Mr. Won PAT, 
and Mr. COHEN) 

H.R. 8986. A bill to establish a Federal pro- 
gram to encourage the voluntary donation 
of pure and safe blood, and to establish a 
national registry of blood donors; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. WHITEHURST (for himself, 

Mrs. Boces, Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. 

GUDE, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 

vania, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. PEPPER, and 

Mr. SARBANES) : 

H.R. 8987. A bill to provide assistance in 
improving zoos and aquariums by creating a 
National Zoological and Aquarium Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

ELR. 8988. A bill to amend section 5051 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
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to the Federal excise tax on beer); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 8989. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion and supervision of interscholastic and 
other organized amateur athletic competition 
and of the participation of American athletes 
in international amateur athletic competi- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FROEHLICH: 

H.R. 8990. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 8991. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property in the District of Columbia 
owned by the Washington Theater Club, Inc., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 8992. A bill to amend the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 8993. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce by providing for uniform and full dis- 
closure of certain information with respect to 
the sale of dwellings for occupancy by not 
more than four families in order to promote 
sound and effective price competition and to 
prohibit unfair and deceptive sales and other 
anticompetitive practices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself and Mr. MCCOLLISTER) : 

H.J. Res. 639. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the last complete 
calendar week in April of each year as “Na- 
tional Secretaries’ Week” and to proclaim 
Wednesday of such week as “National Secre- 
tarles’ Day"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRONIN: 

H.J. Res. 640. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to authorize Congress, by 
three-fourths vote of both Houses, to over- 
ride decisions of the Supreme Court; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

HJ. Res. 641. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution permit- 
ting the States to regulate nondenomina- 
tional prayer in their public buildings; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER (for himself, Mr. 
ASPIN, and Mr. COLLINS of Texas) : 

H.J. Res, 642. Joint resolution designating 
the square dance as the national folk dance 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRONIN: 

H. Con. Res. 259. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the opposition of the Congress to 
certain measures for the curtailment of bene- 
fits under the medicare and medicaid pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. Con. Res. 260. Concurrent resolution to 
encourage national consumer effort to save 
gas and arrive alive; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause i of rule XXU, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Ms. ABZUG: 

H.R. 8994. A bill for the relief of Knicker- 
bocker Hospital, New York City; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRASER: 
H.R. 8995. A bill to authorize the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace to use 
certain real estate in the District of Colum- 
bia as the Endowment’s W: m offices; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 
H.R. 8996. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Clarence Schrimsher; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROY: 
H.R. 8997. A bill for the relief of Rev. Ernest 
= Thompson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE—Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. Russet: B. Lone, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Louisiana. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: > 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
gift of this good land, and for the hosts 
of good people who walk not in the ways 
of the evil but in paths of righteousness 
and truth. Hasten the day when all men 
live according to Thy precepts, when 
none shall prey on others, where vice 
and poverty shall cease to fester, where 
success is founded on service, where 
honor is given to worth alone, where 
order need no longer rest on force but 
on the love of all for their land. Confirm 
and strengthen those who live by Thy 
word. Redeem those who sin against 
Thee and their fellow man. Make us a 
nation cleansed and renewed for Thy 
service. And here offer to Thee our time 
and strength and thought to advance the 
coming of Thy kingdom of peace and 
goodwill. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1973. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on oficial duties, I appoint Hon, RUSSELL B. 
Lone, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. LONG thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
June 25, 1973, be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. Lonc) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1994) to authorize appropri- 
ations to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. 
President, I yield back my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Chair now recognizes the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROxMIRE) 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


Mr. 


THE F-14: TIME FOR A THOROUGH 
REASSESSMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for a 
number of years I have been following 
the F-14 program, and I have become 
highly skeptical that the F-14 will pro- 
vide any significant return on the dollar. 

Again this year I would like to dis- 
cuss the F-14 with regard to certain 
specific points for only by a full under- 
standing of the ancillary arguments can 
the F-14 be properly evaluated. 

I offer the following remarks in the 
hope that these issues will be extensively 
examined by the relevant committees of 
the Senate. 

There are four issues that cast doubt 
on the wisdom of proceeding with the 
F-14. The first of these is the question of 
mission. 

MISSION: HIGH-THREAT CARRIER PROTECTION 

The F-14 with its weapon system, the 
Phoenix standoff missile, is a sophisti- 
cated fleet air defense system. About that 
there is no argument. In terms of com- 


plexity, there is no comparison with any 
other fighter in the world. The F-14 and 
Phoenix have been cesigned to provide 
protection against a coordinated, ad- 
vanced attack from standoff ranges 
both in the air and off the surface. Leav- 
ing aside for a moment the question of 
actual capability, it is clear that the 
F-14 is intended to face the most deter- 
mined threat on the seas. If it were not, 
it simply would not require the complex 
fire-control system and multishot ca- 
Pability of the Phoenix. For years now 
the F-14 has been described to Congress 
as the only aircraft capable of defend- 
ing against a sophisticated attack. 

Now this raises au often overlooked 
but critical point. If the F-14 is designed 
for this advanced threat, under what 
conditions would this capability be uti- 
lized? 

Certainly it would not be necessary 
around South America or Africa. Much 
of the Pacific likewise is free from the 
threat of attack by a technologically ad- 
vanced power. The same goes for off the 
China coast and for Southeast Asia. The 
Indian Ocean contains no threat of this 
nature. i 

In fact, the F-14 with its highly com- 
plex defensive system is intended only 
for use against a massive Soviet attack 
on our carriers. This is likely to material- 
ize only in two specific regions: In the 
eastern Mediterranean and in the Baltic 
area. The F-14 then is a highly special- 
ized weapon system whose capabilities, 
on paper at least, are tailored for opera- 
tion in limited circumstances. 

I would inquire of the Pentagon just 
how the F-14 could be used cost-effec- 
tively in the developing world. Is the F-14 
the best plane for carrier defense against 
the low-threat areas of Africa or South 
America. Is it necessary there? If not, 
just where is it expected to be employed 
with maximum effectiveness? How plau- 
sible are those assumptions? Is carrier 
defense in a high-threat area possible 
under any conditions? 

It is quite likely that the entire fleet 
need not be equipped with F-14's. Since 
we already have 134 planes on order, it 
will be possible to deploy this number on 
the few carriers we operate in high- 
threat zones. 

Surely we do not need a $19.2 million 
plane to influence the developing na- 
tions or show the flag or create an 
American presence. We would only need 
it to fight the Soviet Union at sea and 
that contingency is not very plausible in 
itself. 

Too often the F-14 program is justified 
without suitable reference to the pri- 
mary mission of carrier defense and 
analysis of the overall carrier vulner- 
ability problem. 

The U.S. carrier fleet is faced with a 
military dilemma. In time of crisis and 
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impending military action, the carriers 
are to utilize their mobility and take up 
positions close to the potential battle 
zone. In other words, they would move 
into the high-threat areas. And yet it is 
precisely in these high-threat areas that 
the carriers are most vulnerable. The 
eastern Mediterranean, for example, 
would be a graveyard for U.S. carriers. 
And so would portions of the Baltic 
where Soviet submarines operate in great 
numbers. The combination of air-to-sur- 
face missiles, submarine launched tac- 
tical missiles, surface-to-surface missiles, 
torpedoes, and land-based aircraft in 
high-threat areas is enough to force U.S. 
carriers to retire. Thus we have a strange 
circumstance. U.S. carriers will be less 
effective in the high-threat areas due to 
forced retirement or sinkage. Their mis- 
sion would be severely curtailed and with 
that comes the conclusion that carriers 
will not be able to operate in the waters 
demanded by their mission. 

The F-14 will do little to alleviate this 
situation. It basically is a question of 
numbers. Even with the multishot 
Phoenix capability, and I think that has 
been greatly exaggerated, the Soviets 
will be able to attack with far more air- 
craft, missiles, and submarines than a 
full complement of F-14’s with a high 
success rate could defend against. 

Carriers have their place and can 
perform valuable operations. But operat- 
ing in high-threat areas is not one of 
them and this casts doubt on the sophisti- 
cated F-14 program. Against a heavy 
threat, the F-14’s would exact a larger 
price but fail in the basic mission—suc- 
cessfully defending the carrier. 


SKYROCKETING COSTS 


Behind this backdrop of carrier vul- 
nerability the costs of the F-14 program 
stand out starkly. The original planning 
and development estimate for the F-14 
was for 469 planes at $13.1 million each— 
program unit costs—for a total of $6.16 
billion. Several months later in Septem- 
ber of 1969 this was changed to 293 air- 
craft at $16.6 million. December brought 
a new total of 722 planes at $11.4 mil- 
lion. 

In 1970 the total went from 722 to 
437 and back to 722. The 1971 figure 
fluctuated from 437 to 313. 

At the present time, the Navy wants 
at least 313 including apparently 68 for 
the Marine Corps. This kind of up-down, 
back-and-forth planning is absurd. 

By any standards the F-14 will be the 
most expensive fighter in the world and 
by a wide margin. It already has cost 
$3.46 billion for a paltry 134 aircraft or 
@ program unit cost of $25.8 million 
each. Contrast this with the $1 million 
plus price tag of the Soviet MIG-21. 

An additional $2.6 billion will be re- 
quired to fund the 179 planes needed to 
fill out to 313. This will bring the F-14 
program to over $6 billion or about the 
same as the original planning estimate 
in 1969 but for 156 fewer planes. 

The unit cost would be a staggering 
$19.2 million compared to the original 
$13.1 million. This means that the 
U.S.S.R. or People’s Republic of China 
would be able to field 10 Mig-21’s at the 
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inflated price of $2 million each for every 

F-14 we produce. And the F-14 has not 

been made that can handle 10 Mig-21’s 

by itself even with its heralded six-shot 

Phoenix capability of 100 percent relia- 

bility. ? 
DECLINING FORCE LEVELS 

Mr. President, to put it simply, declin- 
ing force levels are more of a threat to 
the United States than many potential 
adversaries. We are buying fewer weap- 
ons and paying more for them. And in 
many cases they simply do not work. It 
has hapened with the MBT-70 tank. It 
has happened with ground vehicles like 
the gamma goat. The expensive aircraft 
carrier program has forced reduction in 
other Navy vessels. And it is happening 
with tactical aircraft. 

At the current rate of force level de- 
cline, it will not be long before the U.S. 
Navy will not have as many on-line fight- 
ers as North Korea or other potential 
minor adversaries. 

That is, we will. have fewer on-line 
fighters than little North Korea. That 
country, for example, has about 389 Mig- 
15’s and 17’s, 108 Mig—21’s, a handful of 
Mig-19’s, and 28 SU-7’s, not to mention 
70 IL-28 light bombers. The 14 U.S. at- 
tack carriers carry two fighter squadrons 
each with 12 unit equipped aircraft per 
squadron. 

At present, these fighters mainly are 
F-4’s which can also double as attack 
aircraft, a capability that is noticeably 
lacking in the F-14. Therefore, every 
addition of F-14’s as a replacement to 
existing F-4’s also will have the effect 
of taking away some offensive firepower 
from the carrier force. In other words, we 
are getting less offensive firepower, less 
combat effectiveness, than we had be- 
fore—not more—and for a greater cost. 

The main point, however, Has been 
aptly put by a veteran Navy pilot. We 
are well along the road, he stated, to buy- 
ing just one aircraft and letting every- 
one take turns flying it. 

When costs go up, force levels are 
pushed down and one for one replace- 
ment is not possible. This is the real 
threat posed by the F-14. Evidence about 
declining force levels comes from Vice 
Admiral Houser, the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations—Air Warfare. 

Admiral Houser has made it clear that 
the Navy’s aircraft procurement program 
is below that necessary to maintain force 
levels and has resulted in program stag- 
nation and rapid obsolescing of aircraft 
in the inventory. We are buying less than 
half as many Navy aircraft this year as 
in 1969. The active inventory is going 
down dramatically. The F-14 program 
accelerates this disarmament. Every F-14 
purchased at $19.2 million drives down 
the force level. 

PHOENIX: A NIFTY CHANGE IN JUSTIFICATION 

The F-14 has been sold to Congress on 
the basis of the Phoenix missile system. 
In March, testifying before the Tactical 
Airpower Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Admiral 
Zumwalt emphasized just how impor- 
tant Phoenix is to the F-14. He said: 

The F-14’s importance rests primarily on 
its ability to track and fire on multiple tar- 
gets simultaneously at long ranges. 
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He added: 

Two primary fighter requirements have 
repeatedly emerged (from studies); the re- 
quirement for large radar search volume and 
a long range track-while-scan multiple shoot- 
while scan capability. 

These requirements must be achieved if 
the Navy is to survive and operate forces in 
the face of enemy air and missile concen- 
trations. 


Thus, the F-14 is inextricably bound 
to the Phoenix system, according to ex- 
pert testimony. Previous congressional 
hearings confirm this fact. And yet the 
Navy now is willing to drop the Phoenix 
capability on future purchases of F-14’s 
or F-15 variants competing in the fly- 
off. Suddently the primary positive char- 
acteristic of the F—14 will turn out to be 
its dogfight capability. Such is the flexi- 
bility of justifications presented to Con- 
gress. 

Many other questions remain about 
the Phoenix missile program, including 
testing in an operational environment, 
time between launches, attack envelopes, 
pilot practice, maneuvering capability, 
and missiles allocated per plane. I will 
address these points at a later date. It is 
enough for now to say that contractor 
optimism and Navy press releases should 
be taken with a healthy degree of skep- 
ticism given the history of other com- 
plex electronic programs and the tend- 
ency to set up favorable tests. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Given the current status of the F-14 
program and the ever-changing Navy fig- 
ures, I can only conclude that this has 
turned into the most mismanaged appli- 
cation of defense dollars since its ill- 
fated predecessor, the TFX. Not since the 
F-111B—TFX—disaster has the Navy so 
fouled up a major aircraft procurement 
program. Costs have soared, force levels 
have plummeted, and the Navy has en- 
gaged in a prolonged game of indecision. 

The situation becomes even more criti- 
cal when the forced Marine Corps F-14 
purchase is considered. Let me say what 
many in the Marine Corps are thinking 
privately: The F-14 will cost Marine 
lives during a landing. It cannot perform 
the close support and interdiction func- 
tion as well as the F—4J’s it replaces. 

It is essential that some order be 
brought out of the F-14 mess. The Navy 
will not do it. The Pentagon will not do it. 
Congress must do it. 

The F-14 should be discontinued both 
for cost and force level reasons. Con- 
tinued purchase of the F-14 is an exer- 
cise in unilateral disarmament. It will 
create lower force levels, perhaps to a 
dangerous degree. 

I propose three corrective actions: 

First, no further F-14’s should be pur- 
chased. The existing 134 on order could 
be distributed, one squadron each on six 
carriers or two squadrons each on three 
carriers in high-threat zones. The cutoff 
of F-14 purchases would save at least $2.6 
billion under present planning. 

Second, the Navy should substitute a 
lightweight fighter for the existing F-4’s 
at an appropriate time in the 1980’s 
when that becomes necessary. Purchase 
of a $3 million lightweight fighter at a 
quantity of 500 would permit a savings of 
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about $3.5 billion over a comparable buy 
of stripped-down $10 million F-14’'s or 
F-15’s. This plane could be a modified 
YF-16, YF-17, or pure Navy version. 
Recent studies indicate that a light- 
weight fighter would have more capabil- 
ity in terms of range and payload capac- 
ity than thought in previous years. 

Third, in the interim years before a 
new lightweight fighter comes on line, I 
recommend continued purchase of the 
excellent F-4J to upgrade the Navy and 
Marine Corps inventory. 

The combined effect of my recommen- 
dations would be to provide a “hi-lo” tac- 
tical mix of great versatility at a price at 
least $6 billion below what the Navy 
wants to spend, not including continued 
F-4J acquisitions. 

As for the proposed flyoff in 2 years 
between the F-15N and F-14D, this is 
nothing more than a fraud, and an ex- 
pensive one at that. Decisions will be 
postponed. The ultimate size of the pur- 
chase will be put off and our tactical air 
requirements will again be delayed while 
more years slip by. What we need is a 
firm decision to limit the number of F- 
14’s and aggressively pursue a replace- 
ment fighter we can afford and in num- 
bers that are adequate. 

To do less is to endanger our future 
force levels and leave the aircraft car- 
riers vulnerable even in low threat areas. 

I am sending a letter to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense William Clements re- 
questing a detailed reply to my sugges- 
tions and asking for data about present 
Navy plans for a 25,000-pound light- 
weight fighter not yet presented to Con- 
gress. In addition, I am requesting a 
complete breakdown of the factors that 
impinge on the use of the Air Force 
lightweight fighters, the YF-16 and YF- 
17, as carrier capable aircraft including 
cost and mission characteristics and an 
assessment of the technology life of the 
F4J. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTiNG PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
is prepared to recognize the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) for not to exceed 15 
minutes. The Senator is not in the 
Chamber at this time. Therefore, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

I ask unanimous consent that my rec- 
ognition be without prejudice to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INFLATION, THE ECONOMY, AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this past weekend the headlines were 
dominated by the summit meeting be- 
tween President Nixon and Mr. Brezh- 
nev. Much was made of the conviviality 
of the Soviet leader and the efforts he 
made to project a pleasing image to the 
American people. I am glad, of course, 
for any progress that can be made in 
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improving relations between this country 
and the Soviet Union, But in truth, de- 
spite the cosmetics, little new ground 
was plowed in dealing with the really 
substantive differences that exist in 
United States-Soviet dealings. 

The American people are, of course, 
interested in and concerned about the 
world relationships of their country— 
just as they are concerned about the 
Watergate disclosures—but I am con- 
vinced that at this point, and indeed the 
polls have shown, that what they are 
most concerned about is inflation and 
the high cost of living, especially the 
continuing high cost of food. Nothing 
better indicates the apparent impasse 
we have reached in the administration’s 
attempts to deal with this situation, I 
believe, than the destruction of thou- 
sands upon thousands of baby chickens 
in recent days because producers say it 
has become unprofitable to raise them 
for market. Even though the Brezhnev- 
Nixon meetings during the weekend 
captured the headlines and the TV tubes, 
the most important news as far as the 
American consumer and the American 
housewife are concerned was the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of baby 
chickens. 

The economic unsoundness of such re- 
grettable waste sharply points up the 
need for haste on the part of the admin- 
istration in putting into effect its phase 
IV economic controls. I have said before, 
and I repeat, that a disastrous mistake 
was made in lifting the phase II controls 
last winter. The country has now been 
made to wait much too long for action, 
and I cannot urge too strongly that phase 
IV be put into effect as soon as it is 
possible to do so. 

Housewives and wage earners, and in- 
deed the American people in general, are 
becoming impatient and upset at the fail- 
ure to effectively control inflation. There 
is no doubt that it is our No. 1 problem. 
When we witness such developments as 
the destruction of high-protein food 
which poultry provides, the problem is 
brought into even sharper public focus. 
It is little short of ludicrous that we have 
allowed a situation to be created in our 
country in which food producers—with 
demand at its peak—are finding it un- 
profitable to produce food. We simply 
cannot afford to allow a policy of scarcity 
to take the place of a policy for control- 
ling inflation. 

Unless action to implement phase IV 
is taken promptly, American housewives 
may find not only high prices and short- 
ages, but also that some important foods 
have disappeared from stores. Producers 
of farm products simply cannot be ex- 
pected to go into the hole feeding and 
raising poultry, livestock, and other foods 
if they cannot recover their costs and 
make a reasonable profit. Store managers 
cannot be expected to stock foods for 
which they may have to pay more than 
the foods can be sold for. 

I, therefore, urge again that the ad- 
ministration move ahead with all swift- 
ness to implement a sound and workable 
phase IV control program, because in the 
midst of potential plenty, it is unthink- 
able that our great Nation shouid have 
scarcities of food. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE SUMMIT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think it 
is appropriate to congratulate President 
Nixon on the success of the summit meet- 
ing just concluded. The President is to be 
congratulated not oniy for the agree- 
ments reached and the declarations 
made, but also for his leadership in di- 
recting the negotiations of several years 
duration which made these agreements 
and declarations possible. 

In the exquisite preparations for the 
President's visits to Peking and Moscow, 
we became aware of the care and atten- 
tion to detail which the President, his 
National Security Adviser, and his Secre- 
tary of State devote to meetings of this 
sort. This summit was similarly prepared, 
and I am sure that its success was due in 
large part to the preparation. 

The statements of President Nixon and 
General Secretary Brezhnev were note- 
worthy for their clarity and their tone uf 
mutual understanding. There was an ab- 
sence of ambiguity and what has come to 
be known as “diplomatic double talk.” 
‘There was an obvious desire by both men 
to increase mutual trust by speaking pos- 
itively and acting cooperatively. More- 
over, they gave the impression of men 
who understood and admired each cther; 
while this might not. be very important in 
a substantive way, there are significant 
advantages when the leaders of the 
world’s two greatest military powers find 
it possible to get along well—to respect 
each other—and to take steps toward in+ 
suring the peace. 

In candor it would be a mistuxe to at- 
tribute to the agreements more substance 
than they actually possessec. For in- 
stance, only personal expressions of com- 
mitment to troop reductions in Central 
Europe and to further nuclear «rms limi- 
tations were made. On these transcend- 
ent issues, we had only agreements to 
agree at a later date. 

Likewise the many agreements in the 
areas of business, science, and culture 
broke no new ground. They were logical 
extensions of what had come before. 

The declaration on avoidance of nu- 
clear war and the establishment of more 
lasting peace was good to hear. But there 
was no structure created to achieve these 
goals, only an agreement to consult in 
dangerous times. It is to be hvuped, how- 
ever, that this declaration will help speed 
accord on SALT I. 

Nevertheless, the summit was a success 
in its own terms. Forward steps were 
taken, the process of Soviet-American 
cooperation was stimulated, and the at- 
mosphere was constructively agreeable. 

_- Perhaps most important, the basis was 
laid for periodic meetings of the two lead- 
ers. As their relationship deepens, and if 
the mutual trust is consolidated, they can 
move ahead to the dramatic break- 
throughs of cooperation that some in 
this country had perhaps prematurely 
expected of this summit, Annual meet- 
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ings at the summit will provide incentive 
to expedite the work of the negotiating 
meetings in between. 

Monumental differences between the 
two systems still exist, no matter how 
personable and agreeable our leaders may 
appear together. The Soviet Union con- 
tinues to be a closed society where the 
press and publishing are rigidly con- 
trolled, where travel is restricted, where 
emigration is limited, where religious 
practice is circumscribed, and where for- 
eign broadcasts are jammed. The United 
States is an open society where individ- 
ual liberty is cherished, where individual 
ehoice is honored, and where private 
newspapers can challenge the perform- 
ance and veracity of Presidents. Thus, 
there is still a tremendous chasm between 
the two systems. 

I am hopeful that future meetings be- 
tween the leaders of the two nations, 
building on what has already been ac- 
complished, will give impetus to the 
opening up of Soviet society. When Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev and his asso- 
ciates perceive that they have nothing to 
fear from contact with the West, they 
should broaden such contact by tearing 
down the cobweb of restrictions which 
enshrouds the Soviet people and negates 
the people’s right to a free flow of infor- 
mation. The TV and radio address last 
year of President Nixon directly to the 
people of the Soviet Union and the 
equally remarkable address of General 
Secretary Brezhnev to the American peo- 
ple this past Sunday evening are exam- 
ples of the mutual benefits to be gained 
by such a free flow of information. 

I hope, too, that General Secretary 
Brezhnev learned from the long luncheon 
meeting he had with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that the American 
people and their elected representatives 
are deeply concerned about aspects of 
human rights of which the Soviet people 
are now deprived. The point was made in 
connection with the courageous efforts 
of Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel, but 
he should know that we are also con- 
cerned about the rights of the Baltic peo- 
ples, of the Ukrainian intellectuals, of 
the evangelical Christians, and of the 
Baptists. 

At the end of the lunch, Mr. Brezhnev 
proposed a toast to neighborliness, co- 
operation, détente, and world peace. On 
other occasions during the past week, 
President Nixon made similar toasts. So 
long as we exchange toasts, rather than 
missiles, the cause of peace is strength- 
ened. Whatever the degree of significance 
of the agreements and declarations an- 
nounced last week, this summit has 
further strengthened the cause of peace 
and both the President and the General 
Secretary are to be congratulated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
joint United States-U.S.S.R. communique 
issued yesterday. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munique was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT Untrep Srares-U.S.S.R. Communique 

At the invitation of the President of the 
United States, Richard Nixon, extended dur- 
ing his official visit to the USSR in May 1972, 
and in accordance with a subsequent agree- 
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ment, General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Leonid I. Brezhnev, paid an of- 
ficial visit to the United States from June 
18 to June 25, Mr. Brezhnev was accompanied 
by A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the USSR, Member of the Politbureau 
of the Central Committee, CPSU; N. S. Patol- 
ichev, Minister of Foreign Trade; B. A. 
Bugayev, Minister of Civil Aviation; G. E. 
Tsukanov and A. M. Aleksandrov, Assistants 
to the General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, CPSU; L. I. Zamyatin, General Di- 
rector of TASS; E. I. Chazov, Deputy Minister 
of Public Health of the USSR; G. M. Korni- 
yenko, Member of the Collegium of the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; G. A. 
Arbstov, Director of the USA Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

President Nixon and Genera: Secretary 
Brezhnev held thorough and constructive 
discussions on the progress achieved in the 
development of US-Soviet relations and on 
a number of major international problems 
of mutual interest. 

Also taking part in the conversations held 
in Washington, Camp David, and San Cle- 
mente, were: 

On the American side William P. Rogers, 
Secretary of State; George P. Shultz, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. 

On the Soviet side A, A. Gromyko, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Member of 
the Politbureau of the Central Committee, 
CPSU; A. F. Dobrynin, Soviet Ambassador 
to the USA; N. 8. Patolichev, Minister of 
Foreign Trade; B. P. Bugayev, Minister of 
Civil Aviation; A. M. Aleksandrov and G. E. 
Tsukanov, Assistants to the General Secre- 
tary of the Cen‘7al Committee, CPSU; G. M. 
Korniyenko, Member of the Collegium of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 


I. THE GENERAL STATE OF US-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Both Sides expressed their mutual satis- 
faction with the fact that the American-So- 
viet summit meeting in Moscow in May 1972 
and the joint decisions taken there have re- 
sulted in a substantial advance in the 
strengthening of peaceful relations between 
the USA and the USSR and have created the 
basis for the further development of broad 
and mutually beneficial cooperation in the 
various fields of mutual interest to the peo- 
ples of both countries and in the interests of 
all mankind. They noted their satisfaction 
with the mutual effort to implement strictly 
and fully the treaties and agreements con- 
cluded between the USA and the USSR, and 
to expand areas of cooperation. 

They agreed that the process of reshaping 
relations between the USA and the USSR 
on the basis of peaceful coexistence and equal 
security as set forth in the Basic Principles 
of Relations Between the USA and the USSR 
signed in Moscow on May 29, 1972, is pro- 
gressing in an encouraging manner. They 
emphasized the great importance that each 
Side attaches to these Basic Principles. They 
reaffirmed their commitment to the contin- 
ued scrupulous implementation and to the 
enhancement of the effectiveness of each of 
the provisions of that document. 

Both Sides noted with satisfaction that the 
outcome of the U.S.-Soviet meeting in Mos- 
cow in May 1972 was welcomed by other 
States and by. world opinion as an important 
contribution to strengthening peace and in- 
ternational security, to curbing the arms race 
and to developing businesslike cooperation 
among States with different social systems. 

Both Sides viewed the return visit to the 
USA of the General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, and 
the talks held during the visit as an ex- 
pression of their mutual determination to 
continue the course toward a major improve- 
ment in US—Soviet relations. 
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Both Sides are convinced that the discus- 
sions they have just held represent a further 
milestone in the constructive development of 
their relations. 

Convinced that such a development of 
American-Soviet relations serves the interests 
of both of their peoples and all of mankind, 
it was decided to take further major steps 
to give these relations maximum stability and 
to turn the development of friendship and 
cooperation between their peoples into a per- 
manent factor for worldwide peace. 

Il, THE PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR AND THE 
LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC ARMAMENTS 


Issues related to the maintenance and 
strengthening of international peace were a 
central point of the talks between President 
Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev. 

Conscious of the exceptional importance 
for all mankind of taking effective measures 
to that end, they discussed ways in which 
both Sides could work toward removing the 
danger of war, and especially nuclear war, 
between the U.S.A, and the USSR and be- 
tween either party and other countries. Con- 
sequently, in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations and the Basic Principles 
of Relations of May 29, 1972, it was decided 
to conclude an Agreement Between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. That Agreement was signed by 
the President and the General Secretary on 
June 22, 1973. The text has been published 
sep rately. 

The President and the General Secretary, 
in appraising this Agreement, believe that it 
constitutes a historical landmark in Soviet- 
American relations and substantially 
strengthens the foundations of international 
security as a whole. The United States and 
the Soviet Union state their readiness to 
consider additional ways of strengthening 
peace and removing forever the danger of 
war, and particularly nuclear war. 

In the course of the meetings, intensive 
discussions were held on questions of strate- 
gic arms limitation. In this connection both 
Sides emphasized the fundamental impor- 
tance of the Treaty on the Limitation of 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and the In- 
terim Agreement on Certain Measures with 
Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offen- 
sive Arms signed between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR in May 1972 which, for the first time 
in history, place actual limits on the most 
modern and most formidable types of arma- 
ments. 

Having exchanged views on the progress 
in the implementation of these agreements, 
both Sides reaffirmed their intention to carry 
them out and their readiness to move ahead 
jointly toward an agreement on the further 
limitation of strategic arms. 

Both Sides noted that progress has been 
made in the negotiations that resumed in 
November 1972, and that the prospects for 
reaching a permanent agreement on more 
complete measures limiting strategic offen- 
sive armaments are favorable. 

Both Sides agreed that the progress made 
in the limitation of strategic armaments is 
an exceedingly important contribution to 
the strengthening of U.S.-Soviet relations 
and to world peace. 

On the basis of their discussions, the Presi- 
dent and the General Secretary signed on 
June 21, 1973, Basic Principles of Negotia- 
tions on the Further Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms. The text has been published 
separately. 

The U.S.A. and the USSR attach great im- 
portance to joining with all States in the 
cause of strengthening peace, reducing the 
burden of armaments, and reaching agree- 
ments on arms limitation and disarmament 
measures, 

Considering the important role which an 
effective international agreement with re- 
spect to chemical weapons would play, the 
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two Sides agreed to continue their efforts to 
conclude such an agreement in cooperation 
with other countries. 

The two Sides agree to make every effort to 
facilitate the work of the Committee on Dis- 
armament which has been meeting in Gen- 
eva. They will actively participate in negotia- 
tions aimed at working out new measures to 
curb and end the arms race. They reaffirm 
that the ultimate objective is general and 
complete disarmament, including nuclear 
disarmament, under strict international con- 
trol. A world disarmament conference could 
play a role in this process at an appropriate 
time. 

Ill. INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS: THE REDUCTION 

OF TENSIONS AND STRENGTHENING OF INTER- 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


President Nixon and General Secretary 
Brezhnev reviewed major questions of the 
current international situation. They gave 
special attention to the developments which 
have occurred since the time of the US-Soviet 
summit meeting in Moscow. It was noted with 
satisfaction that positive trends are develop- 
ing in international relations toward the 
further relaxation of tensions and the 
strengthening of cooperative relations in the 
interests of peace. In the opinion of both 
Sides, the current process of improvement in 
the international situation creates new and 
favorable opportunities for reducing ten- 
sions, settling outstanding international is- 
sues, and creating a permanent structure of 
peace. 

Indochina 


The two Sides expressed their deep satis- 
faction at the conclusion of the Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Vietnam, and also at the results of the In- 
ternational Conference on Vietnam which ap- 
proved and supported that Agreement. 

The two Sides are convinced that the con- 
clusion of the Agreement on Ending the War 
and Restoring Peace in Vietnam, and the sub- 
sequent signing of the Agreement on Restor- 
ing Peace and Achieving National Concord in 
Laos, meet the fundamental interests and 
aspirations of the peoples of Vietnam and 
Laos and open up a possibility for establish- 
ing a lasting peace in Indochina, based on 
respect for the independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of the coun- 
tries of that area. Both Sides emphasized that 
these agreements must be strictly imple- 
mented. 

They further stressed the need to bring an 
early end to the military conflict in Cambodia 
in order to bring peace to the entire area of 
Indochina. They also reaffirmed their stand 
that the political futures of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia should be left to the respec- 
tive peoples to determine, free from outside 
interference. 

Europe 

In the course of the talks both Sides noted 
with satisfaction that in Europe the process 
of relaxing tensions and developing coopera- 
tion is actively continuing and thereby con- 
tributing to international stability. 

The two Sides expressed satisfaction with 
the further normalization of relations among 
European countries resulting from treaties 
and agrements signed in recent years, par- 
ticularly between the USSR and the FRG. 
They also welcome the coming into force of 
the Quadripartite Agreement of September 3, 
1971. They share the conviction that strict 
observance of the treaties and agreements 
that have been concluded will contribute to 
the security and well-being of all parties con- 
cerned, 

They also welcome the prospect of United 
Nations membership this year for the FRG 
and the GDR and recall, in this connection, 
that the USA, USSR, UK and France have 
signed the Quadripartite Declaration of No- 
vember 9, 1972, on this subject. 

The USA and the USSR reaffirm their de- 
sire, guided by the appropriate provisions of 
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the Joint US-USSR Communique adopted in 
Moscow in May 1972, to continue their sep- 
arate and joint contributions to strengthen- 
ing peaceful relations in Europe. Both Sides 
affirm that ensuring a lasting peace in Eu- 
rope is a paramount goal of their policies. 

In this connection satisfaction was ex- 
pressed with the fact that as a result of com- 
mon efforts by many States, including the 
USA and the USSR, the preparatory work has 
been successfully completed for the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
which will be convened on July 3, 1973. The 
USA and the USSR hold the view that the 
Conference will enhance the possibilities for 
strengthening European security and de- 
veloping cooperation among the participat- 
ing States. The USA and the USSR will con- 
duct their policies so as to realize the goals 
of the Conference and bring about a new era 
of good relations in this part of the world. 

Reflecting their continued positive attitude 
toward the Conference, both Sides will make 
efforts to bring the Conference to a success- 
ful conclusion at the earliest possible time. 
Both Sides proceed from the assumption that 
progress in the work of the Conference will 
produce possibilities for completing it at the 
highest level. 

The USA and the USSR believe that the 
goal of strengthening stability and security in 
Europe would be further advanced if the re- 
laxation of political tensions were accom- 
panied by a reduction of military tensions in 
Central Europe, In this respect they attach 
great importance to the negotiations on the 
mutual reduction of forces and armaments 
and associated measures in Central Europe 
which will begin on October 30, 1973. Both 
Sides state their readiness to make, along 
with other States, their contribution to the 
achievement of mutually acceptable decisions 
on the substance of this problem, based on 
the strict observance of the principle of the 
undiminished security of any of the parties. 


Middle East 


The parties expressed their deep concern 
with the situation in the Middle East and 
exchanged opinions regarding ways of reach- 
ing a Middle East settlement, 

Each of the parties set forth its position 
on this problem. 

Both parties agreed to continue to exert 
their efforts to promote the quickest possible 
settlement in the Middle East. This settle- 
ment should be in accordance with the in- 
terests of all states in the area, be consistent 
with their independence and sovereignty and 
should take into due account the legitimate 
interests of the Palestinian people. 


Iv. COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


The President and the General Secretary 
thoroughly reviewed the status of and pros- 
pects for commercial and economic ties be- 
tween the USA and the USSR. Both Sides 
noted with satisfaction the progress achieved 
in the past year in the normalization and de- 
velopment of commercial and economic re- 
lations between them. 

They agreed that mutually advantageous 
cooperation and peaceful relations would be 
strengthened by the creation of a permanent 
foundation of economic relationships. 

They recall with satisfaction the various 
agreements on trade and commercial rela- 
tions signed in the past year. Both Sides note 
that American-Soviet trade has shown a sub- 
stantial increase, and that there are favor- 
able prospects for a continued rise in the ex- 
change of goods over the coming years. 

‘They believe that the two countries should 
aim at a total of 2-3 billior dollars of trade 
over the next three years. The Joint US- 
USSR Commercial Commission continues to 
provide a valuable mechanism to promote 
the broad-scale growth of economic relations. 
The two Sides noted with satisfaction that 
contacts between American firms and their 
Soviet counterparts are continuing to 

Both sides confirmed their firm intention 
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to proceed from their earlier uncaerstanding 
on measures directed at creating more favor- 
able conditions for expanding commercial 
and other economic ties between the USA and 
the USSR. 

It was noted that as a result of the Agree- 
ment Regarding Certair. Maritime Matters 
signed in October 1972, Soviet and Ameri- 
can commercial ships have been calling more 
frequently at ports of the United States and 
the USSR, respectively, and since late May 
of this year a new regular passenger line 
has started operating between New York and 
Leningrad. 

In the course of the current meeting, the 
two Sides signed a Protocol augmenting exist- 
ing civil air relations between the USA and 
the USSR providing for direct air services be- 
tween Washington az. Moscow and New 
York and Leningrad, increasing the fre- 
quency of flights and resolving other ques- 
tions in the field of civil aviation. 

In the context of reviewing prospects for 
further and more permanent economic coop- 
eration, both Sides expressed themselves in 
favor of mutually advantageous long term 
projects. They discussed a number of specific 
projects involving the participation of Amer- 
ican companies, including the delivery of Si- 
berian natural gas to the United States. The 
President indicated that the USA encourages 
American firms to work out concrete pro- 
posals on these projects and will give serious 
and sympathetic consideration to proposals 
that are in the interest of both Sides. 

To contribute to expanded commercial, 
cultural and technical relations between the 
USA and the USSR, the two Sides signed a 
tax convention to avoid double taxation on 
income and eliminate, as much as possible, 
the need for citizens of one country to be- 
come involved in the tax system of the other. 

A Protocol was also signed on the opening 
by the end of October 1973 of a Trade Repre- 
sentation of the USSR in Washington and a 
Commercial Office of the United States in 
Moscow. In addition a Protocol was signed 
on questions related to establishing a US- 
Soviet Chamber of Commerce. These agree- 
ments will facilitate the further develop- 
ment of commercial and economic ties be- 
tween the USA and the USSR. 


V. FURTHER PROGRESS IN OTHER FIELDS OF 
BILATERAL COOPERATION 


The two Sides reviewed the areas of bi- 
lateral cooperation in such fields as environ- 
mental protection, public health and medi- 
cine, exploration of outer space, and science 
and technology, established by the agree- 
ments signed in May 1972 and subsequently. 
They noted that those agreements are being 
satisfactorily carried out in practice in ac- 
cordance with the programs as adopted. 

In particular, a joint effort is under way to 
develop effective means to combat those dis- 
eases which are most widespread and danger- 
ous for mankind: cancer, cardiovascular or 
infectious diseases and arthritis. The medical 
aspects of the environmental problems are 
also subjects of cooperative research. 

Preparations for the joint space flight of 
the Apollo and Soyuz spacecraft are proceed- 
ing according to an agreed timetable. The 
joint flight of these spaceships for a rendez- 
vous and docking mission, and mutual visits 
of American and Soviet astronauts in each 
other’s spacecraft, are scheduled for July 
1975. 

Building on the foundation created in pre- 
vious agreements, and recognizing the po- 
tential of both the USA and the USSR to 
undertake cooperative measures in current 
scientific and technological areas, new proj- 
ects for fruitful joint efforts were identified 
and appropriate agreements were concluded. 

Peacejul Uses of Atomic Energy 


Bearing in mind the great importance of 
satisfying the growing energy demands in 
both countries and throughout the world, 
and recognizing that the development of 
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highly efficient energy sources could con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem, the 
President and General Secretary signed an 
agreement to expand and strengthen co- 
operation in the fields of controlled nuclear 
fusion, fast breeder reactors, and research 
on the fundamental properties of matter. A 
Joint Committee on Cooperation in the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy will be es- 
tablished to implement this agreement, 
which has a duration of ten years. 


Agriculture 


Recognizing the importance of agriculture 
in meeting mankind’s requirement for food 
products and the role of science in modern 
agricultural production, the two Sides con- 
cluded an agreement providing for a broad 
exchange of scientific experience in agricul- 
tural research and development, and of in- 
formation on agricultural economics. A US- 
USSR Joint Committee on Agricultural Co- 
operation will be established to oversee joint 
programs to be carried out under the Agree- 
ment, 

World Ocean Studies 


Considering the unique capabilities and 
the major interest of both nations in the 
field of world ocean studies, and noting the 
extensive experience of US-USSR oceano- 
graphic cooperation, the two Sides have 
agreed to broaden their cooperation and have 
signed an agreement to this effect. In so 
doing, they are convinced that the benefits 
from further development of cooperation in 
the field of oceanography will accrue not 
only bilaterally but also to all peoples of 
the world. A US-USSR Joint Committee on 
Cooperation in World Ocean Studies will be 
established to coordinate the implementa- 
tion of cooperative programs. 

Transportation 

The two Sides agreed that there are op- 
portunities for cooperation between the USA 
and the USSR in the solution of problems in 
the field of transportation. To permit ex- 


panded, mutually beneficial cooperation in 
this field, the two Sides concluded an agree- 
ment on this subject. The USA and the 
USSR further agreed that a Joint Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Transportation would 
be established. 


Contacts, Exchanges and Cooperation 

Recognizing the general expansion of US- 
USSR bilateral relations and, in particular, 
the growing number of exchanges in the 
fields of science, technology, education and 
culture, and in other fields of mutual inter- 
est, the two Sides agreed to broaden the 
scope of these activities under a new Gen- 
eral Agreement on Contacts, Exchanges, and 
Cooperation, with a duration of six years. 
The two Sides agreed to this in the mutual 
belief that it will further promote better 
understanding between the peoples of the 
United States and the Soviet Union and will 
help to improve the general state of relations 
between the two countries. 

Both Sides believe that the talks at the 
highest level, which were held in a frank and 
constructive spirit, were very valuable and 
made an important contribution to develop- 
ing mutually advantageous relations be- 
tween the US and the USSR. In the view of 
both Sides, these talks will have a favor- 
able impact on international relations. 

They noted that the success of the dis- 
cussions in the United States was facilitated 
by the continuing consultation and contacts 
as agreed in May 1972. They reaffirmed that 
the practice of consultation should continue. 
They agreed that further meetings at the 
highest level should be held regularly. 

Having expressed his appreciation to Pres- 
ident Nixon for the hospitality extended dur- 
ing the visit to the United States, General 
Secretary Brezhnev invited the President to 
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visit the USSR in 1974. The invitation was 
accepted. 
June 24, 1973 

RICHARD NIXON, 

President of the United States of America. 
LEONID I. BREZHNEV, 

General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, CPSU. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, JR.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank my 
friend, the Senator from Ilinois. 


THE CONCERNS OF VIRGINIANS 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Sunday was a beautiful day in the 
State of Virginia, and on that beautiful 
day I traveled 230 miles and went through 
12 different counties of our State. 

I started in the northwestern part of 
Virginia, in Frederick County, then 
through a part of Clarke County, into 
Warren County and the fine town of 
Front Royal. From then I went to 
Rappahannock County. In Virginia we 
call it the Free State of Rappahannock, 
the people there being so independent- 
minded. From there I went to Madison 
County, then to Albemarle County, on the 
outskirts of Charlottesville, then into 
Fluvanna County, and the town of 
Palmyra situated between Charlottes- 
ville and Richmond. 

I spoke in Palmyra to dedicate a new 
public building for the county of Flu- 
vanna. Palmyra is the county seat of 
Fluvanna and is only 16 miles from 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello. 

The more I get out among the people 
in Virginia the more convinced I am as 
to what very wonderful people inhabit 
our great State. 

I love Virginia, Mr. President, every 
part of Virginia, every mountain, every 
valley, every seashore, and I love the 
people of Virginia. I get out among them 
as much as I can. It gives me encourage- 
ment; it gives me enlightenment. 

In Washington I find myself much of 
the time in a minority. I find that many 
of my colleagues in the Congress do not 
agree with some of my views. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said last week 
that my call for a balanced Federal 
budget is an “extremist” position. 

Sometimes I feel that perhaps I am 
wrong. And then I get out among the 
people of Virginia and I become con- 
vinced that I am right in the battles I 
am trying to fight here in the Senate. I 
find the people of Virginia more deeply 
concerned about the grave condition in 
which the Government finds itself fi- 
nancially than are Members of Congress 
or members of the executive branch. 

I find deep concern, too, among the 
people of my State about the continued 
centralization of power in Washington, 
another battle I have been fighting. 

It gives me encouragement, when I 
talk as I did Sunday for 2 hours with 
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large numbers of Virginians, talking with 
them personally, face to face. 

Then, after leaving Palmyra and the 
County of Fluvanna, I went to Orange 
County, Culpeper County, Fauquier 
County, Prince William County, and 
Fairfax County. 

Were it not for other commitments I 
had Sunday, I would have been in Rich- 
mond. It was an important day in Rich- 
mond. Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle, of 
Washington, and Lawrence Cardinal 
Sheehan, of Baltimore, came to Rich- 
mond on Sunday to honor the Most Rev- 
erend John J. Russell on the 50th anni- 
versary of his ordination as a priest. 
Bishop Russell retired April 15 as bishop 
of the Catholic diocese of Richmond. 

I have known Bishop Russell for the 
past 15 years. He is a splendid man and 
a beloved figure in our State. I have never 
known a finer man than Bishop Russell. 
I would have liked to have been in Rich- 
mond Sunday to join with thousands of 
his fellow Virginians who honored him 
at the Sacred Heart Cathedral in Rich- 
mond. I was not able to be there because 
of other commitments, but I was with 
him in spirit. 

I wanted to invite the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate today to this 
splendid citizen of our State, Bishop 
John J. Russell who retired as bishop of 
the Catholic diocese of Richmond on his 
75th birthday. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois, and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements 
limited therein to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Lone) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Mayor-Commissioner, 
the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Horizontal Prop- 
erty Act of the District of Columbia (with 
an accompanying paper). Referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE SECRE- 

TARY OF HEALTH, EpucaTION, AND WEL- 

FARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
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the President to enter into agreements es- 
tablishing totalization arrangements be- 
tween the social security system estab- 
lished by title II of the Social Security 
Act and the social security systems of 
other countries (with accompanying papers). 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 
REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report entitled “Examination 
of Financial Statements Pertaining to In- 
surance Operations of the Federal Housing 
Administration, Fiscal Year 1972,” Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
dated June 22, 1973 (with an accompanying 
report). Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


REPORT ON CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE OF 
ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the withdrawal 
of certain unreserved public lands in the 
State of Alaska, for the period between De- 
cember 18, 1972 and June 17, 1973 (with an 
accompanying paper). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON ALCOHOL 

ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, for fiscal year 
1972 (with an accompanying report). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

REPORT ON FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION AND RELATED FIELDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on Federal Activ- 
ities in Vocational Rehabilitation and Re- 
lated Fields, for the fiscal year 1972 (with an 
accompanying report). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM DEPARTMENT OF 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to transfer Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital to the District of Columbia 
(with an accompanying paper). Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Lone) : 

A memorial of the House of the State of 
Florida. Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

“House MEMORIAL No. 1307 
“A memorial to the Congress of the United 

States, urging Congress to take immediate 

steps to account for the more than thirteen 

hundred Americans still missing in action 
in Southeast Asia 


“Whereas, American involvement in the 
Southeast Asian conflict has begun to draw 
to a close with the signing of a truce agree- 
ment calling for return of all American pris- 
oners of war, and 

“Whereas, almost all American military 
forces in the Republic of Vietnam have been 
withdrawn pursuant to that truce agree- 
ment, and 

“Whereas, although almost five hundred 
American missing in action and held as 
prisoners of war have been accounted for 
and released from captivity, there remain at 
least thirteen hundred of their fellow Ameri- 
cans yet unaccounted for in Southeast Asia, 
and 

“Whereas, it is the responsibility of the 
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people of this nation to do everything in 
their power to determine whether these men 
are still alive and, if so, to secure their im- 
mediate release from captivity, Now, there- 
fore, 

“Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: That the Congress of the 
United States is urged and requested to take 
every possible step and to make every pos- 
sible effort to account for the more than 
thirteen hundred American servicemen still 
missing in Southeast Asia and to secure the 
immediate release from captivity of those 
still alive. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be dispatched to the President of 
the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Florida delegation to 
the United States Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No, 225 

“A concurrent resolution to memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to desist 
from enacting no-fault insurance legislation. 

“Whereas, the United States comprises a 
union of sovereign states to which powers not 
delegated by the Constitution of the United 
States are reserved; and 

“Whereas, historical precedence provides 
for matters concerning the insurance in- 
dustry to be handled at the state level; and 

“Whereas, state control of insurance mat- 
ters has proven successful and beneficial, for 
appropriate measures have been enacted to 
provide for conditions peculiar to local cir- 
cumstances; and 

“Whereas, it would therefore appear that 
a determination as to whether Louisiana 
should enact mandatory no-fault insurance 
and particulars related thereto should prop- 
erly be made by this Legislature, rather than 
by the Congress of the United States, partic- 
ularly in light of the fact that the United 
States Senate Finance Committee reported 
that federal proposals would effect a great 
increase in the rates of the average insured 
person in Louisiana; and 

“Whereas, Louisiana and the other states 
in the union should be given a reasonable 
time period in which to make this determi- 
nation before any legislation is adopted at 
the federal level. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature, 
the Senate thereof concurring, that the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby me- 
morialized to desist from enacting no-fault 
insurance legislation and thereby reserve the 
power of the states to supervise insurance ac- 
tivities. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be transmitted to the presiding 
officers of each house of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each member of the 
Louisiana Delegation in Congress.” 

A concurrent resolution of Legislature of 
the State of Texas. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Goyernment Operations: 


No. 66 
“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, The proposed general services 
administration rule change which would 
deny excess property to federal grantees has 
been delayed pending a study of the issue; 
to effect this study, the Federal Register of 
November 14, Page 24113, Title 41, Public 
Contracts and Property Management, states: 
“The policy on acquisition and use of excess 
property ... will continue unchanged, and a 
study will be conducted and a determination 
made as to the desirability for modification 
of this policy”; and 

“Whereas, Excess property remains avail- 
able to federal grantees, except in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which on July 14, 1972, issued its own uni- 
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lateral regulation change denying excess 
property to grantees under Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare programs; and 

“Whereas, When the federal excess prop- 
erty program was available, more than $100 
million for vocational-technical education 
programs throughout the United States re- 
ceived marked assistance by securing prop- 
erties for the purpose of training for the job 
market; this represented approximately 20 
percent of the total expenditures for train- 
ing of the handicapped, veterans, minority 
groups, the disadvantaged, and others to- 
bei the development of marketable skills; 
an 

“Whereas, On January 31, 1973, the Hon- 
orable Jim Wright from Texas introduced 
HR 3523 in the House of Representatives, a 
bill to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 to provide 
for the use of excess property to all qualified 
federal grantees; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 63rd Legis- 
lature, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, That the Legislature of the State of 
Texas hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to take favorable action 
on the Honorable Jim Wright’s HR 3523; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to each sena- 
tor and representative in congress from 
Texas with the request that this resolution 
be officially entered in the Congressional 
Record as a memorial to the congress.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

“H.C.R. Nọ. 2 

“A concurrent resolution of the 40th Leg- 
islature of the State of Utah, the Governor 
concurring therein, recognizing the prob- 
lems relating to present housing subsidy 
programs and the need for suspension of 
them; recognizing the continuing scarcity 
of housing particularly housing for the 
poor; and recommending that early sub- 
stitute programs be implemented 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, the Governor concurring 
therein: 

“Whereas, the President of the United 
States of America, recognizing the financial 
and political problems connected with exist- 
ing housing programs and their failure to 
accomplish the desired objectives, has placed 
by Executive Order a suspension on several 
existing housing programs designed particu- 
larly to provide housing for the poor; 

“Whereas, the State of Utah is presently 
suffering from an extreme shortage of hous- 
ing for low and moderate income families, 
as indicated by a .05% vacancy rate among 
low income housing; and state estimates in- 
dicate an immediate need for 30,000 new or 
rehabilitated units of housing for these 
residents; and 

“Whereas, many individuals and families 
are living in condemned housing or deteri- 
orated housing which is unsafe and should 
not be inhabited. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
40th Legislature and the Governor of the 
State of Utah urge the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to implement early 
substitute programs which will aid the low 
and moderate income people of the State of 
Utah and the United States of America to 
obtain adequate housing. 

“Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State send a copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States of America 
and each member of the congressional dele- 
gation from the State of Utah.” 

A resolution adopted by the Saipan Leg- 
islature, relating to amendment of the Mi- 
cronesian Claims Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.969. A bill relating to the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians (Rept. No. 93-252). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8.1615. A bill for the relief of August F. 
Walz (Rept. No. 93-251). 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 8619. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-253). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 426. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce by requiring premarket testing of new 
chemical substances and to provide for 
screening of the results of such testing prior 
to commercial production, to require testing 
of certain existing chemical substances, to 
authorize the regulation of the use and dis- 
tribution of chemical substances, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 93-254), together 
with additional views. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

S. 2079. An original bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended; (Rept. No. 93- 
255). Placed on the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Clarence M. Kelley, of Missouri, to be Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that the nomination be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear and 
testify before any duly constituted commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Sidney L. Jones, of Michigan, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that the nomination be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read for the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Wurms, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. AsBoOUREZK, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. Dominick, Mr. HATH- 
Away, Mr. Hart, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MaA- 
THIAS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. STAF- 
ForD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. STEVENSON, 
Mr. Tarr, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 2068. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the screening and 
counseling of Americans with respect to Tay- 
Sachs Disease. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 2069. A bill to improve national reading 
skills. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2070. A bill to amend the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act of 1963 by ex- 
tending its coverage and effecutating its en- 
forcement. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. Javirs, Mr. BEALL, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, Mr. Dominick, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HuGHEs, Mr, PELL, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. SCHWEIKER, and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 2071. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of National Research Service Awards. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. PELL, and Mr. RANDOLPH): 

5. 2072. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to assure maximum protection 
for human subjects of biomedical and be- 
havioral research, Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2073. A bill to authorize the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and Congressional 
committees to bring suits with respect to 
claims of executive privilege. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2074. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act in order to grant the Com- 
mission authority to directly enforce sub- 
poenas issued by the Commission and to di- 
rectly seek preliminary injunctive relief to 
avoid unfair competitive practices which vio- 
late laws enforced by the Commission. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BELLMON (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT) : 

S. 2075. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to undertake a feasibility inves- 
tigation of McGee Creek Reservoir, Okla- 
homa. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2076. A bill to establish in the State of 
Florida the Egmont Key National Park. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2077. A bill for the relief of Hermogenes 
Lacuesta Rana. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 2078. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Army to make a survey for flood control 
purposes in the County of San Luis Obispo, 
California, Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 

S. 2079. An original bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended. Placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

S. 2080. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of rail passenger service development 
corporations, and to make available Federal 
assistance to encourage the development of 
improved rail passenger services in transpor- 
tation corridors in the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKE (for himself and Mr. 
McINTYRE) : 

S.J. Res. 128. Joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of certain laws relating to 
the payment of interest on time and savings 
deposits. Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing. Housing and Urban Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and 
Mr. Wi.1aMs), Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. BEALL, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBI- 
corr, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Tarr, and 
Mr. TUNNEY): 

S. 2068. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the 
screening and counseling of Americans 
with respect to Tay-Sachs disease. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill I 
introduce today, the National Tay-Sachs 
Disease Screening and Counseling Act, 
for myself, Senator WiLu1aMs, and Sen- 
ators KENNEDY, SCHWEIKER, ABOUREZK, 
BEALL, BIDEN, Brooke, Cranston, DOMI- 
NICK, HATHAWAY, Harr, HOLLINGs, 
HUGHES, HUMPHREY, MATHIAS, MONDALE, 
PERCY, RANDOLPH, RIBICOFF, STAFFORD, 
STEVENS, STEVENSON, TAFT, and TUNNEY 
seeks to protect the health and welfare 
of all citizens by establishing a national 
program for the diagnosis, control, and 
prevention of Tay-Sachs disease. 

Tay-Sachs disease is a killer disease of 
children who are born seemingly healthy 
and normal. The children gradually are 
debilitated, showing early clinical signs 
of the illness at 9 months and losing 
more and more functions controlled by 
the central nervous system, such as sight, 
control of swallowing, et cetera. They 
have frequent convulsions and as conse- 
quence of their increasingly severe ill- 
ness, require chronic hospitalization for 
average periods of 2 years before they 
die. All these events are caused by the 
lack of the enzyme whose function is to 
help metabolize brain fats. When the 
enzyme is missing, the intermediate un- 
metabolizable fats accumulate in the 
nerve cells and destroy them. At present, 
there are no known means to reverse this 
process in the afflicted children. 

In 1969, a major breakthrough in med- 
ical history occurred. It was demon- 
strated that the absence of a newly 
discovered enzyme, Hexosaminidase— 
called Hex-A for short—was the specific 
cause of Tay-Sachs disease. Previous 
studies had shown that the till-then un- 
known enzyme—controlled by a recessive 
gene—was lacking in 1 in 30 American 
citizens of Eastern European Jewish 
origin—who constitute 90 percent of the 
U.S. Jewish population—and 1 in 300 of 
the general American population. 

The discovery of the missing enzyme 
made it possible to pinpoint specifically 
the identification of adults of child- 
bearing age as being “carriers.” These in- 
dividuals having the “carrier state” are 
themselves healthy, but if two happen to 
marry, one-quarter of their children, run 
the risk of having Tay-Sachs disease. 

Further developments have made it 
possible through relatively harmless pro- 
cedures to identify a fetus intrauterine- 
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ly in the very earliest weeks of pregnancy 
as having Tay-Sachs disease. In 1971, the 
Kingsbrook Jewish Medical Center cor- 
roborated the validity of such an intra- 
uterine diagnosis and this validity has 
been massively substantiated since that 
time. 

The practical application of this re- 
search has led to model mass screen- 
ing projects to identify the “carrier state” 
in the population at high risk for Tay- 
Sachs disease—American Jews of East- 
ern Europe descent—and followup in- 
trauterine monitoring of early preg- 
nancy where both parents have the “car- 
rier state.” 

There are three reasons why Tay- 
Sachs disease is very conducive to mass 
screening programs: 

First, it affects a definite population 
group; 

Second, its carriers can be identified 
by a simple blood test which measures the 
presence or absence of a crucial enzyme; 
and 

Third, an affected fetus can be detected 
in the uterus, through the process of am- 
niocentesis, in which a small amount of 
the fluid around the unborn child is re- 
moved. 

These mass screenings have already 
had success in preventing a number of 
births of children with Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease and have led to widespread demand 
in communities across the Nation for 
such carrier detection programs to pre- 
vent Tay-Sachs disease and to insure 
that a couple who are both carriers can 
choose to have as many healthy children 
as they want despite their having the 
“carrier state.” While there is still no 
cure, there now exists the practical and 
proved possibility of preventing 90 per- 
cent of cases of Tay-Sachs disease in the 
United States and thus, in effect, the 
control of the disease, the freeing of 
scarce chronic-disease hospital beds and 
services for other illnesses, and the 
avoidance of now unnecessary social and 
emotional trauma to families who would 
have had children with Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease. In addition, the transfer of skills, 
knowledge, models, and technologies to 
about 30 other related disorders are 
fringe benefits of tremendous value. 

In terms of cost-benefit analysis 
alone, about 100 “bed years” per year 
are now necessary for Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease in the American Jewish population 
of about 6 million. The cost is health 
care per year for each bed is about $55,- 
000. The total dollar cost per year now 
equals $5,500,000—100 times $55,000. A 
decade of costs amounts to $55 million. 
Through widespread effective mass 
screening of at-risk individuals of child- 
bearing age—18 to 42—and follow-up ge- 
netic counseling, most of these costs, un- 
necessary deaths, and familial suffering 
can be eliminated. It would be a most 
humane and beneficial service to a now 
threatened sector of the American pop- 
ulation for the Federal Government to 
demonstrate an effective preventive pub- 
lic health effort. 

The Feceral Government has been 
funding Tay-Sachs research through a 
series of programs, One and a half mil- 
lion has been spent for grant and projects 
specifically aimed at Tay-Sachs. An ad- 
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ditional $3 million has been invested in 
related research. 

The major provisions of this bill are: 

First, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants and contracts to establish 
voluntary Tay-Sachs screening and 
counseling programs—primarily through 
other existing health programs—and to 
develop appropriate public information 
programs. 

Second, $3 million is authorized for 
1 year to stimulate the development of 
the program and to formulate the re- 
quired educational materials. 

It is important to note that this is a 
one-time Federal expenditure. The pro- 
gram thereafter will be self-sustaining, 
the costs defrayed by the minimal pay- 
ments of those voluntarily taking the 
test. 

Third, the bill sets out the specific re- 
quirements for grants’ eligibility, pat- 
terned upon other existing genetic blood 
disorder programs as established in law. 

Fourth, participation in the Tay- 
Sachs disease screening and counseling 
programs is all on a voluntary basis. 

Limited demonstration program ex- 
perience has shown that to be effective, 
mass screening needs the greater aware- 
ness of the medical community, the edu- 
cation and mobilization of lay and reli- 
gious Jewish organizations, and the help 
of the media. Legislation to prevent 
Tay-Sachs disease in the United States 
has the support of the National Tay- 
Sachs and Allied Diseases Association— 
which has provided important leader- 
ship in this important struggle—and of 
all groups concerned with effective, pre- 
ventive public health programs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today joining with my distinguished col- 
league from New York in introducing the 
National Tay-Sachs Disease Screening 
and Counseling Act. 

As most of my colleagues are aware, 
Tay-Sachs disease is an inherited dis- 
order which destroys the nervous system 
of its victims and is always fatal to an 
afflicted child. It has claimed the lives 
of thousands of young Americans and 
we must do everything we can to con- 
trol its spread. 

Mr. President, a child with Tay-Sachs 
disease is born apparently normal but at 
the age when the child should begin to 
learn motor skills, it is noticed that he 
cannot raise his head or chest and is 
unattentive. As the child gets older his 
motor activity impairments worsen un- 
til he can only lie still, staring straight 
ahead. Death usually comes at about 
age 5. 

The genetic mutation which causes 
Tay-Sachs disease is found to occur with 
highest frequency among Jews of East- 
ern European descent. One out of every 
30 Jews is eStimated to carry the muta- 
tion that causes Tay-Sachs disease in 
contrast to non-Jewish population where 
it is estimated that only 1 in 300 carries 
the mutation. For a child to be born with 
Tay-Sachs disease, it is necessary that 
both parents carry the genetic mutation 
in what is known as “the heterozygous 
recessive state.” 

Tay-Sachs disease will affect one out 
of every four children that are born to 
parents both carrying the mutation and 
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75 percent of the Tay-Sachs children 
born in the United States have Jewish 
parents. 

Tragically, the treatment of Tay- 
Sachs disease is an expensive and futile 
affair and treatment often costs as much 
as $55,000 per year. The financial bur- 
den of caring for a Tay-Sachs child over 
his 5 years of life could be as much as 
$275,000. No treatment that the child 
receives can cure him. 

Mr. President, while there is, as yet, 
virtually no hope for the children who 
have already inherited this disease, re- 
cent developments in medical science 
make it possible to identify parents car- 
rying the mutation that leads to the 
birth of a Tay-Sachs child. A simple, in- 
expensive blood test can tell physicians 
whether a parent carries the Tay-Sachs 
mutation. Screening procedures are de- 
signed to detect the hidden gene which 
is responsible for the disease. The nor- 
mal gene produces an enzyme called 
herosaminidose A, or hex A, which cata- 
lyzes the degradation of fatty material in 
nerve cells, eventually destroying them 
and leading to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system. 

In the event that both parents carry 
the potentially dangerous mutation, 
genetic counseling is advisable. Couples 
who are likely to have a Tay-Sachs 
child are advised to consider not having 
children or to have the pregnancy of the 
mother closely watched by a physician. 
A process known as amnioncentisis makes 
it possible for a physician to remove a 
sample of amniotic fluid from a mother’s 
uterus and deny or confirm the suspi- 
cions of a Tay-Sachs child being born. 

Mr. President, until a treatment for 
the disorder becomes available, Tay- 
Sachs children have no hope for sur- 
vival. The incidence of birth of Tay- 
Sachs children can be greatly reduced by 
a program of mass screening to identify 
carriers of the disease. Pilot screening 
programs have been carried out in 14 
places across the United States. The 
projects confirm the effectiveness of the 
blood test and amnioncentisis in diag- 
nosing Tay-Sachs disease. 

New York City is running a program 
which at the present time tests 1,000 peo- 
ple per week for the presence of the Tay- 
Sachs disorder. The cost per patient is 
$5 to $7.50 and the total cost of the pro- 
gram is $500,000 per year. It is estimated 
that 5 years’ operation of the New York 
City project will save the city $4.5 mil- 
lion in medical treatment costs for Tay- 
Sachs children. 

Tay-Sachs disease is one of the few 
genetic diseases that medicine can now 
predict and diagnose. Although no gene- 
tic engineering or cure is possible, pre- 
vention can be executed with a high- 
degree of precision. It has been estimated 
that screening the vulnerable U.S. popu- 
lation for Tay-Sachs disease mutations 
and administering subsequent genetic 
counseling, would eliminate 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the incidence of this disease. 

Fortunately, a large percentage of the 
American Jewish population lives in ma- 
jor US. cities and could be’ easily 
reached. 

Mr. President, the National Tay-Sachs 
Screening and Counseling “Act’ is de- 
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signed to inform the public and health 
providers of the existence, nature, and 
means of prevention of Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease. The bill will provide funds to estab- 
lish voluntary screening programs and 
genetic counseling for those who need 
it. 

Under the bill, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
enter into contracts for the printing and 
distribution of literature to inform the 
public and those providing medical care 
of the existence and prevention of Tay- 
Sachs disease. The bill provides $500,000 
for this purpose. This measure also gives 
the Secretary the responsibility for mak- 
ing grants to establish health care pro- 
grams for use in administering volun- 
tary Tay-Sachs disease screening and 
counseling programs; $2.5 million is pro- 
vided for this purpose. Finally, the Sec- 
retary must insure that programs estab- 
lished under this act serve the high-risk 
population who are in their child-pro- 
ducing years and that screening, counsel- 
ing, and treatment are entirely voluntary. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee will be able to give early attention 
to this modest, yet important, measure. 


By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 2069. A bill to improve national 
reading skills. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill entitled the National 
Reading Improvement Act of 1973, and 
ask that it be read twice and appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr. President, we think of America as 
a land of opportunity—as an advanced 
Nation, with sophisticated technology— 
as a highly developed and complex so- 
ciety. True to this view, America spends 
more tax dollars on education than any 
other counrty. Yet in many areas of this 
Nation there are individuals who lack 
one skill—reading—which is vital to sur- 
vival in the increasing complexity of 
American life. 

Problems relating to the teaching of 
reading rank among the most crucial ed- 
ucational issue in this country today. 
Test scores released from the Office of 
Education last year revealed that both 
inner city and rural schools are exper- 
iencing a decline in reading scores. 
Throughout the country, some 10 million 
elementary and secondary children are 
severely deficient in reading. 

Moreover, a Louis Harris poll reported 
that 11 million American adults could 
not read well enough to obtain a driver's 
license. Fourteen million could not read 
well enough to qualify for a bank loan 
and 10 million would encounter severe 
difficulty resulting from reading defi- 
ciencies in qualifying for social security. 

This is truly a national problem, but 
we have yet to see an adequate response 
by the National Government. 

For more than 3 years we have heard 
the Nixon administration’s rhetoric 
about its “right to read” program. You 
may recall that this program was first 
announced in October, 1969, by the late 
Dr. James Allen, then U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. Allen spoke of the mil- 
lions of American children and teenagers 
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with serious reading difficulties who were, 
as he called it— 

Denied a right—a right as fundamental 
as the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


He committed this administration to 
a far-reaching program of educational 
support for these youngsters to enable 
them to enjoy their right to read. 

Not long thereafter, in March 1970, 
President Nixon endorsed the program 
in his message to Congress on education 
reform. The President said he would re- 
quest $200 million for the “right to read” 
program for fiscal year 1971. When the 
details of this budget request became 
known, it was seen to be largely illusory. 
There was no $200 million in new money 
to launch this ambitious new program, 
but rather a shifting around of funds 
already committed to existing library 
and education programs. 

For the current fiscal year, the admin- 
istration recommended only $12 million 
for the right to read program. For the 
coming fiscal year, the budget request is 
again only $12 million. Surely the admin- 
istration cannot believe that such a pal- 
try sum can accomplish the program 
goal—a goal established by the admin- 
istration itself—of insuring that, by 1980, 
99 percent of all schoolchildren aged 16 
and under in the United States and 90 
percent of the people over 16 will be 
functionally literate. Surely a program 
so hampered by budget restrictions can- 
not truly be called a “national priority.” 

At the outset of his administration, 
President Nixon warned America of the 
threat of a “precipitous decline in pub- 
lic confidence.” The cause of this crisis, 
he said, was: 

The chronic gap that exists between the 
publicity and promise attendant to the 
launching of a new Federal program—and 
that program’s eventual performance. 


It has become obvious that Mr. Nixon’s 
warning was in fact a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. He should have heeded his own 
words. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
moves to fulfill the unmet promises made 
long ago by the present administration. 
For the first fiscal year of funding it au- 
thorizes $207.5 million—fulfilling at last 
the President’s promised level of fund- 
ing of more than 3 years ago. 

Mr. President, as you may recall, I 
introduced a similar measure in the last 
Congress. Due to the lateness of the 
session no action was taken on the bill. 
On April 4 and 5 of this year, I chaired 
hearings of the Education Subcommittee 
on reading programs and what steps can 
be taken to eliminate illiteracy in our 
country. I believe that the testimony of 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
subcommittee has made a substantial 
contribution to strengthening the provi- 
sions of the National Reading Improve- 
ment Act of 1973. 

The revised bill would: 

Authorize the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to contract with the States to devel- 
op improved reading programs and to en- 
courage the establishment and expansion 
of improved reading programs for adults. 

Authorize funds for the training and 
retraining of instructional personnel in 
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reading programs and for the acquisi- 
tion of instructional materials. 

Direct local educational agencies par- 
ticipating in subcontracts with a State to 
establish special reading programs for 
those children not succeeding in regular 
school programs, to ensure nonpublic 
schoolchildren participation, to period- 
ically test children and to make public 
the results of those test scores. 

Authorize the Commissioner to con- 
tract with institutions of higher educa- 
tion to strengthen and improve under- 
graduate programs in the teaching of 
reading and to develop cooperative pro- 
grams with local education agencies. 

Establish within the Office of Educa- 
tion an Office for the Improvement of 
Reading which would be responsible for 
administering the programs provided 
for in this bill and for coordinating them 
with the other office and agency pro- 
grams dealing with instruction in read- 
ing. 

Direct the National Institute of Edu- 
cation to conduct research on the use of 
educational technology in reading pro- 
grams. 

Authorize an additional $50 million 
for the Adult Education Act, with direc- 
tions to give priority in programs con- 
ducted under this act to those for func- 
tionally illiterate adults. 

Authorize $2.5 million for State ac- 
crediting agencies to upgrade their cer- 
tification requirements for reading 
teachers. 

Mr. President, I hope that this legisla- 
tion will receive thorough review: from 
Congress, from organizations represent- 
ing educators and parents, and from all 
interested parties. Only with this kind 
of concerted national effort can we build 
a strong reading program on a national 
level which will effectively meet the 
needs of both children and adults. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the National Reading Improvement 
Act of 1973 and a section-by-section 
analysis may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2069 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Reading 
Improvement Act of 1973". 

Sec. 2. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by redes- 
ignating title VIII and references thereto as 
Title X, by renumerbering sections 801, 803, 
805, 807, 808, 809, 810, and 811, and references 
thereto as sections 1001 through 1008, re- 
spectively, and by inserting after title VII 
thereof the following new title: 

“TITLE VIII—READING IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title— 

“(1) to provide for the strengthening of 
reading instruction programs in the school 
systems In the Nation; 

“(2) to provide financial assistance for 
the development and enhancement of nec- 
essary skills of instructional and other educa- 
tional staff for reading programs; 

“(3) to develop a means by which meas- 
urable objectives for reading programs can 
be established and a means by which prog- 
ress toward such objectives may be assessed. 
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STATE READING IMPROVEMENT CONTRACTS 

“Sec. 802(a). The Commissioner shall, in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion contract with the States in order to 
encourage and assist elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems— 

“(1) in planning, developing, and operat- 
ing improved reading programs; 

“(2) in identifying exemplary reading pro- 

im the schools of the States and en- 
couraging and assisting the replication of 
sueh programs in other schools; 

“(3) in encouraging the establishment and 
expansion of improved reading programs de- 
signed to eliminate illiteracy among adults; 
and 

“(4) i training instructional and other 
education staff including teacher-aides or 
other ancillary education personnel and in 
the acquisition of instructional and related 
materials, books, periodicals, supplies and 
equipment. 

“(b) For the purpose of assisting the 
States under contracts entered into under 
this section, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and $250,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1976. 

“(c) (1) The Commissioner shall allot to 
each State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount appropriated as the 
school-age population with reading deficien- 
cies of such State bears to the total school- 
age population with reading deficiencies in 
all the States. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall, by regula- 
lation, establish standards for identifying the 
school-age population with reading deficien- 
cies in each State, which shall include des- 
ignation of approved methods of selecting 
and testing a representative sample of the 
school-age population in éach State in order 
to make such determination. 

“(3) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that any amount allotted to a State 
for a fiscal year under this section will not 
be used by such State for carrying out the 
purpose for which the allotment was made, 
he shall make such amount available for 
carrying out such purpose to one or more 
other States to the extent he determines 
such other States will be able to use such 
additional amount for carrying out such 
purpose. Any amount made available to a 
State from an appropriation for a fiscal year 
pursuant to the preceding sentence shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be regarded as 
part of such State’s allotment (as determined 
under the preceding provisions of this sec- 
tion) for such year, 

“(d) Each contract entered into under this 
section shall contain assurances that— 

“(1) a single State agency, designated by 
the Governor, shall be the agency responsible 
for the execution of the contract and the 
operation of the programs conducted there- 
under; 

“(2) payments under the contract shall be 
used to plan for and develop a State reading 
improvement program, giving consideration 
to the requirements of subsection (f) with 
respect to contracts with local educational 
agencies; and 

“(3) payments under the contract shall 
be used to comply with such other require- 
ments as the Commissioner may establish by 
regulation in order to achieve the purposes 
of this title and to protect the financial in- 
terests of the United States. 

“(e) The State agency shall— 

“(1) prepare a ten-year plan, in such de- 
tail as the Commissioner may require, spec- 
ifying the goals of the program designed to 
eliminate iMiteracy and overcome reading de- 
fieleneies to be conducted with the assistance 
of funds provided under this title, and the 
means to be employed by State and local 
educational agencies to achieve such goals. 
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“(2) identify those elementary and sec- 
ondary school children with reading deficien- 
eies and give highest priority to those local 
educational agencies with the highest concen- 
tration of school-age population with read- 
ing deficiencies; and 

“(3) provide assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this title for any fiscal 
year will be so used as to supplement and, 
to the extent practical, increase the amount 
of State and local school funds that would 
in the absence of such Federal funds be 
made available for reading programs, and in 
no ease supplant such State and local funds. 

“(fj The State agency shall enter into sub- 
contracts with local educational agencies for 
the purpose of establishing comprehensive 
reading programs at the local level to imple- 
ment the State plan, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. Each application for a 
sub-contract under this subsection shall con- 
tain assurances that the local educational 
agency will, at a minimum, provide for— 

“(1) identification of elementary and sec- 
ondary school children with reading deficien- 
cies; 

“(2) planning for and establishing com- 
prehensive reading programs; 

(3) remedial reading instruction for pu- 
pils whose reading achievement is less than 
that which would normally be expected for 
pupils of comparable ages and in comparable 
grades of school; 

“(4) preservice training programs for 
teaching personnel Including teacher-aides 
and other ancillary educational. personnel, 
and in-service training and development pro- 
grams designed to enable such persons to 
improve their ability to teach students to 
read; 

“(5) participation of the entire school fac- 
ulty and student body im reading-related 
activities which stimulate an interest in 
reading and are conducive to the improve- 
ment of reading skills; 

“(6) parent participation in development 
and implementation of the program; 

“(7) periodic testing on a sufficiently fre- 
quent basis to accurately measure reading 
achievement; 

“(8) publication of test results on reading 
achievement by school district and by grade 
level without identification of achievement of 
individual children; 

“(9) availability of test results on reading 
achievement on an individual basis to par- 
ents or guardians of any child being so 
tested; 

“(10) participation on an equitable basis 
by children enrolled in nonprofit private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the area to 
be served (after consultation with the ap- 
propriate private school officials) to an ex- 
tent consistent with the number of such 
children whose educational needs are of the 
kind the program is Intended to meet; 

“(i1) making available reading instruc- 
tion programs, inckuding outreach, to per- 
sons who are not im regular attendance at 
such schools but who lack basie reading 
skills sufficient to enable them to achieve 
at least functional literacy; 

“(12) the use of bilingual education meth- 
ods and techniques to the extent consistent 
with the number of school-age children or 
adults (as the case may be) in the area 
served by @ reading program who are of lim- 
ited English-speaking ability; 

“(13) optimum use of the cultural and 
educational resources of the area to be served, 
including institutions of higher education, 
nonprofit private schools, public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies such as libraries, 
museums, educational radio and television, 
and other cultural and education resources 
of the community; and 

“(14) such other components as may be 
agreed upon by the Commissioner and the 
State. 

“(g) Each contract entered into under 
this section shall be for a maximum pe- 
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riod of three years and such contracts shall 
not be renewed unless measurable progress 
toward the goal of eliminating illiteracy has 
been demonstrated. 

“¢th) Terms and conditions of any con- 
tract entered into under this section shall 
be specifically enforceable in an action 
brought by the United States. 

“(i) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make incentive awards to loca? educational 
agencies which he determines, in accordance 
with criteria and procedures established by 
regulation, to have demonstrated excep- 
tional achievement im improving reading 
levels of school age children or in eliminat- 
ing illiteracy through reading programs con- 
ducted pursuant to this section. There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of this subsection for any fiscal year an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the sums 
appropriated for such fiscal year for the 
purposes of subsection (b) of this section. 

“GRANTS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

“Sec. 803. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, $60,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, and $65,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, for 
the purposes of this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or combinations of such institutions, 
upon application therefor, to assist such in- 
stitution or instttutions— 

“(1) in planning and implementing pro- 
grams to strengthen and improve under- 
graduate instruction in the teaching of read- 
ing, including in-service training programs; 
and 


“(2) in planning, developing, and imple- 
menting cooperative programs with local edu- 
cational agencies which show promise as 
effective measures for solving reading prob- 
lems. 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE FOR THE 

IMPROVEMENT OF READING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 804. (a). There is established in the 
Office of Education an Office for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Programs which shall be 

msible for— `: 

“(1) the administration of the programs 
authorized by this title; and 

“(2) the coordination of education pro- 
grams as provided in the following subsec- 
tion. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized, in 
accordance with the criteria and procedures 
established by regulation, to facilitate; at 
the local level, coordination of the furnish- 
ing of services under— 

“(1) titles I, IL III, and V of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; 

“(2) section 222(a) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964; 

“(3) the Adult Education Act; 

“(4) the Emergency School Aassistance 
Act; and 

“(5) the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
which are related to the purposes of this 
title. 

“EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY IN READING 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 805. The National Institute of Edu- 
cation shall conduct research on, and support 
research, demonstration, and pilot projects 
related to, the use of educational technology 
in reading programs. To carry out the pur- 
pose of this section there is authorized to be 
appropriatec to the National Institute of 
Education $5,000,000 which shall remain 
available for obligation and expenditure un- 
til expended. 

“STRENGTHENING ADULT EDUCATION READING 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 806. (a) Clause (8) of section 306(a) 
of the Adult Education Act is amended to 
read as follows: 
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“*(8) provide that, unless such needs can 
be shown to have been met, priority shall be 
given to programs and projects designed to 
meet the needs of adults who are not func- 
tionally literate’. 

“(b) Section 312(a) of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: 

“* There are authorized to be appropriated 
%275,000,000 for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1974, June 30, 1975, and June 
30, 1976.” 


“STATE CERTIFICATION AGENCIES 


“Sec. 807. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $2,500,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1974, June 30, 1975, 
and June 30, 1976, to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall carry out a 
program for making grants to State agencies 
responsible for certifying elementary and 
secondary education teachers to upgrade 
reading certification requirements in the 
State to better prepare those teachers to 
teach reading. 

“(c) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section more effectively, the 
Commissioner is authorized, upon request, 
to provide advice, counsel, and technical as- 
sistance to State accrediting agencies. 


“READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM R: . SET 


“Sec. 808. No later than November 1 of each 
calendar year, the Commissioner shall trans- 
mit to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate, and the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives, a report on activities car- 
ried on pursuant to this title evaluating pro- 
gram objectives, assignments of responsi- 
bility, levels of support, results and levels of 
performance, and an estimated budget for 
the succeeding fiscal year.” 


THE NATIONAL READING IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1973 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: Short Title: Provides that the 
Act be cited as “The National Reading Im- 
provement Act of 1973”. 

Sec. 2: Redesignates title VIII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 as title X, and adds a new title VIII 
relating to strengthening reading programs. 

Sec. 801: States three objectives of the 
bill, which generally place added emphasis 
on the need for comprehensive reading pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 802: Contracts authorized, authoriza- 
tions, State and local educational agency re- 
quirements. The Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to contract with the States to 
develop improved reading programs in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. $100 million 
is authorized for fiscal year 1974, $200 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1975, and $250 million for 
fiscal year 1976. State allotments are made 
on the basis of the number of school-age 
children with reading deficiencies, as deter- 
mined through testing. Local educational 
agencies must apply to the State agency for 
sub-contracts to implement reading pro- 
grams at the local level. Local schools par- 
ticipating in sub-contracts must meet spe- 
cific requirements, such as special reading 
programs for those children not succeeding 
in a regular reading program, ensuring non- 
public school children participation, and pe- 
riodic testing of reading achievement and 
publication of those test results. The Com- 
missioner is also authorized to make incen- 
tive awards to those schools which have 
demonstrated substantial progress in elimi- 
nating illiteracy. 

Section 803: Authorizes the Commissioner 
to contract with institutions of higher edu- 
cation to upgrade their undergraduate pro- 
grams in the teaching of reading and to 
develop cooperative programs with local 
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school districts to strengthen reading pro- 


grams. 

Section 804: Authorizes an Office for the 
Improvement of Reading Programs in the 
Office of Education which is responsible for 
the administration of this program and the 
coordination of other federal reading pro- 
grams. 

Section 805: $5 million is authorized for 
the National Institute of Education to con- 
duct research on the use of educational 
technology in reading programs. 

Section 806: The Adult Education Act is 
amended to give priority to programs for 
functionally illiterate adults. The authori- 
zation for Adult Education is increased by 
$50 million to achieve this purpose. 

Section 807: Authorizes $2.5 million for 
each of the next three fiscal years to assist 
State accrediting agencies to upgrade their 
requirements for teacher certification. 

Section 808: Requires the Commissioner 
of Education to submit an annual report on 
the program to the appropriate Committees 
of Congress. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2070. A bill to amend the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act of 
1963 by extending its coverage and effec- 
tuating its enforcement. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on May 8, 
1973, the distinguished Congressman 
from Michigan (Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD) 
introduced H.R. 7597 in the House. This 
bill known as the Labor Contractor 
Registration Act Amendments of 1973 
will extend the coverage and strengthen 
the enforcement of the Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act of 1963. Mr. 
Forp as chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Labor is aware of 
the need to bring about a more effective 
realization of the original intent of the 
Registration Act. Today, I introduce a 
companion bill in the Senate and join 
with Congressman Forp to bring about a 
speedy resolution of the problems exist- 
ing under present law. 

The Farm Labor Contractor Registra- 
tion Act of 1963 provided for regulation 
of the crew leaders who operate as mid- 
dlemen between the farmer and migrant 
agricultural worker. While we legislated 
regulations and sanctions for enforce- 
ment in the original bill, we are presently 
faced with the need to strengthen those 
controls. 

Crew leaders are involved in many 
phases of the harvest and their activities 
directly affect both the growers and 
workers. 

Congressman Forp has moved to rem- 
edy these abuses. It is imperative that 
the Senate now move together with the 
House. The amendment in this bill will 
allow a more effective enforcement of the 
Registration Act of 1963. Adequate sanc- 
tions and channels of redress will provide 
a workable system safeguarding the in- 
terests and requirements of both grower 
and worker that Congress originally 
sought to protect. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself 
and Mr. Javits, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. HuGHEs, Mr. 
Pett, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, and Mr. WILLIAMs) : 

S. 2071. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the 
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establishment of National Research Serv- 
ice Awards. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. PELL, and Mr. 
RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2072. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to assure maximum 
protection for human subjects of bio- 
medical and behavioral research. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing two closely related, 
complementary pieces of legislation: The 
National Research Service Awards Act 
on behalf of myself, Senators Javits, 
WILLIAMS, RANDOLPH, HUGHES, DOMI- 
NICK, PELL, CRANSTON, HATHAWAY, 
ScHWEIKER, and BEALL and the Protec- 
tion of Human Subjects Act, on behalf 
of myself, Senator Javits, Senators RAN- 
DOLPH, HUGHES, PELL, and HATHAWAY. 

Together these measures provide for a 
vigorous biomedical and behavioral re- 
search training program and assure that 
the research is carried out in a system 
which has maximum protection built into 
it for the human subjects of the research. 

The need for these two measures has 
been dramatically demonstrated during 
the 8 days of Health Subcommittee hear- 
ings on the quality of medical care— 
human experimentation. Those hearings 
focused on the protection, or lack of it, 
for subjects participating in various 
types of medical experimentation. 
Whether in the area of the use of ap- 
proved drugs for unapproved purposes, 
experimental surgery, medical devices, 
prison research, or the Tuskegee syphil- 
lis study, the common theme was “let the 
patient beware.” In the State of Tennes- 
see, for example, the drug DepoProvera, 
which has limited approved indications 
for use, was used in the routine practice 
of medicine throughout the State as a 
3-month contraceptive agent—which is 
officially considered to be an experimen- 
tal use by the FDA. Informed consent 
was rarely adequate, and often not 
sought at all. The approved consent form 
developed by Upjohn and the FDA was 
never employed. Most unjustified was the 
widespread use of the drug in the Arling- 
ton School and Hospital for the Re- 
tarded, without adequate informed con- 
sent. The Upjohn Co., which had been 
shipping the drug directly to the Arling- 
ton School has, as a result of these hear- 
ings, stopped that practice. 

In the area of experimental surgery 
the hearings showed that because of the 
absence of quality controls in the prac- 
tice of medicine, surgeons are free to per- 
form experimental procedures on the 
basis of their own judgment, just as doc- 
tors can prescribe drugs for any experi- 
mental purpose on the basis of their own 
judgment. Thus, in spit of the fact that 
the Nation’s chief psychiatrist, Dr. Bert 
Brown, Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Mental Health, feels that psy- 
chosurgery is an experimental procedure 
to be used very rarely and then only 
under the most well-controlled clinical 
conditions, other surgeons are free to, 
and do, use psychosurgery as a thera- 
peutic procedure, without experimental 
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controls and safeguards. Dr. O. J. Andy 
of the University of Mississippi believes 
that the decision to perform psycho- 
surgery is to be made by the individual 
doctor and his patient, without peer re- 
view or rigorous quality controls. The 
Veterans’ Administration, the Nation’s 
largest hospital system, admitted in 
testimony that its informed consent 
procedures were incomplete and inade- 
quate for the psychosurgical procedures 
carried on in VA hospitals. 

In the area of medical devices we have 
seen the supercoil, an experimental IUD, 
developed by a single individual, cause 
grievous harm to several of its experi- 
mental subjects. 

The subcommittee has seen that re- 
search in prisons is a very special cate- 
gory, where classic rules of informed 
consent are not applicable, and where 
coercion and the prison social structure 
shape major elements of the prison re- 
seareh program. 

Dr. Robert Veatch, of the Hastings 
Institute for the Study of Ethics and 
Life Seiences, recounted over 10 ex- 
periments carried out in university set- 
tings, which raised significant ethical 
questions centering around informed 
consent. 

The Tuskegee Syphillis Study, where 
the Public Health Service left syphillis 
untreated, even after the discovery of 
penicillin, and continued the study right 
up to 1972, has become a classic exam- 
ple of what can go wrong in a totally 
unregulated research system. And as is 
so often the case, the victims were poor, 
uneducated, black Americans. 

The common and recurrent theme 
throughout these hearings was that the 
human subject of medical research is in- 
adequately protected, and cam only re- 
aet after something has gone wrong, by 
using the malpractice route. 

These are a complicated set of prob- 
lems. Their solution will require a num- 
ber of revisions in the medical care sys- 
tem, The abuses that occur as part of 
the daily practice of medicine can only 
be ended when quality controls, such as 
those mandated in the HMO bill recently 
passed by the Senate, are put into place. 
Medical devices are a special area and 
require specific legislation. I will intro- 
duce such legislation within 10 days. The 
third approach is that which is put 
forth in the Protection of Human Sub- 
jects Act. This act will speak to the vast 
bulk of biomedical and behavioral re- 
search being carried out today—all re- 
search whieh is sponsored by the De- 
partment of HEW. There is no question 
that the guidelines for the protection of 
human subjects promulgated by both the 
NIH and the FDA are major steps in the 
right direction. But as expert witnesses 
pointed out in our hearings, they can 
and should be strengthened and im- 
proved. The same conclusion was reach- 
ed by the HEW Advisory Panel in its 
final report on the Tuskegee Syphillis 
Study. 

Several of the witnesses, and the Tus- 
kegee report, called for the creation of a 
national body to supervise the conduct 
of research involving human subjects. 
The Protection of Human Subjects Act 
sets up such a body. Composed of 11 
members from a wide variety of disci- 
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plines, it is charged with carrying out a 
comprehensive review and study of bio- 
medical and behavioral research in this 
country, in order to develop the basic 
ethical principles underlying the con- 
duct of sueh research. The Commission 
is then given the authority to develop 
and implement policies and regulations 
to be sure that those ethical principles 
become the foundation of biomedical 
and behavioral research involving hu- 
man subjects. 

The Commission, which is within HEW 
and reports to the Secretary, is also 
charged with the development of a sys- 
tem of certification of local institutional 
review boards. These boards will be re- 
sponsible for carrying out the policies of 
doing research with HEW funds. The 
board membership will represent a vari- 
ety of disciplines, and will include ade- 
quate representation from outside the 
health professions. Bach local board will 
have two subcommittees, one to review 
the research protocol from a scientific 
viewpoint, and a subject advisory sub- 
committee, which shall be responsible for 
assuring that the proposed subjects of 
the research are as informed as possible 
and that their needs and interests are 
looked after in the best way possible. The 
National Commission is also charged 
with developing an appropriate range of 
sanctions for failure to comply with its 
policies, and a mechanism for the com- 
pensation of individuals and their fam- 
ilies for injuries or death caused by par- 
ticipation in an experiment. 

Mr. President, this legislation recog- 
nizes the complexities of the issues in- 
volved. Maximum flexibility is built into 
it, and the Commission is free to set its 
own course on the basis of the compre- 
hensive study it will undertake. There are 
many subject areas suggested for Com- 
mission consideration in this legislation. 
But the Commission is not restricted by, 
nor bound to follow, these suggestions. 
The only thing the Commission must do; 
after the study, is to set up a mechanism 
to assure that subjects of biomedical re- 
search are protected to the maximum 
extent possible. 

This Commission will provide a na- 
tional focus for the consideration of 
complex ethical questions involved in bio- 
medical and behavioral research involv- 
ing human subjects. It has the authority 
to open a channel of communications 
between the different research imstitu- 
tions, many of which are grappling with 
the same kinds of problems. Most im- 
portantly, it will be the only official gov- 
ernment body whose primary responsi- 
bility will be the protection of subjects 
of research. 

Mr. President, this legislation was de- 
veloped after consultation with some of 
this Nation’s leading scientists. It has 
been our experience that good research- 
ers do not fear, and in fact welcome 
appropriate oversight of the research 
process. The effect of this legislation 
will be to protect. human subjects of re- 
search. It will in no way inhibit the 
growth of our necessary biomedical re- 
search activities. 

The companion legislation to the Pro- 
tection of Human Subjects Act is the Na- 
tional Research Service Awards Act. This 
legislation is intended to assure a vigor- 
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our program for the training of the re- 
searchers of the future. 

Mr. President, when the administra- 
tion’s proposed fiscal year 1974 budget 
was unveiled, it sent shockwaves through 
the Nation’s biomedical research com- 
munity. For all research training grants 
and fellowships were slated for complete 
elimination in the President's proposed 
budget. This policy, if followed, would 
not only cut off the supply of new, young 
researchers, but would undermine the fi- 
nancial stability of all medical schools 
in the Nation, which rely on training 
grants for support of faculty research. 
The Nation’s research community was 
unanimous in its condemnation of the 
proposed administration policies. 

Hearings before the Health Subcom- 
mittee established the catastrophic con- 
sequences of such a policy for the Na- 
tion’s research effort. Nobel Laureate 
James Watson called the policy “sheer 
lunacy.” Dean Lewis Thomas of the Yale 
School of Medicine, and Dean Michael 
Debakey of the Baylor College of Medi- 
cine agreed that this was the “worst. pos- 
sible time” to pursue such an unreason- 
able course. The National Institutes of 
Health itself prepared a lengthy rebuttal 
to this short-sighted policy in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get it reversed. Secre- 
tary Weinberger, in testimony before the 
subcommittee, could not, despite re- 
peated questioning, name one scientist 
who agreed with his policy—not one sci- 
entist in the entire country. 

Mr. President, most. of the research 
training authorities of the National In- 
stitutes of Health are perpetual, but per- 
missive in nature. The administration has 
made it clear that it will no longer exer- 
cise its option to use that authority. Thus 
we have a real crisis at hand. 

I hope we can use this crisis to correct 
some of the deficiencies in the current 
programs for support of training in bio- 
medical research, so that we may emerge 
with a stronger, more effective program. 
That is what the National Research 
Service Awards legislation is designed to 
do, 

This act differs from current authority 
in several important ways: 

First. It eliminates the dual class sys- 
tem of fellowships and training grants, 
replacing them with a single National 
Research Service Award. 

Second. It consolidates all existing 
training authorities into one National 
Research Service Award authority, to be 
administered out of the office of the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Third. All individual awards are grant- 
ed directly by the Federal Government, 
from among nominees submitted by the 
sponsoring institutions. 

Fourth. Separate awards are made to 
institutions for support. services neces- 
sary to carry out a research training pro- 
gram. This includes support for a portion 
of faculty salaries, laboratory costs, and 
so forth. 

Pifth. Each award carries with it a re- 
sponsibility for national service. This 
service may be in form of doing research 
at a university or delivering primary care 
in ones specialty in a designated short- 
age area as either a member of the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps, a member 
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of a nonprofit prepaid group practice or 
as a solo practitioner. The length of the 
payback varies according to the option 
chosen. Options other than doing re- 
search require special secretarial approv- 
al. The incentives are thus weighted 
heavily in favor of pursuing a lifetime re- 
search career. If no options are chosen 
there is a substantial monetary payback 
required. 

Sixth. The Secretary is directed to 
sponsor a study designed to clarify na- 
tional needs for the training of research- 
ers in specific areas. Once that study has 
been completed and evaluated, the Sec- 
retary will certify the need for each cate- 
gory in which service awards are granted, 
before the award can be made. This will 
eliminate the oversupply problem alluded 
to in the Presidential budget message. 

This legislation is designed to pro- 
vide maximum flexibility for the individ- 
ual recipient of the service award. It 
offers him a variety of options of pay- 
back, all of which are consistent with na- 
tional needs. 

A companion piece of legislation has 
already emerged from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. That legislation is a step 
forward over current law, but has sev- 
eral important deficiencies: 

First, it does not do anything to exist- 
ing authorities. They are left intact and 
new authority is added. There is no con- 
solidation of the authorities so as to make 
them more easily and flexibly adminis- 
tered. 

Second, it perpetuates the dual class 
system of fellowships and training grant 
grants. Instead of recognizing institu- 
tional support for what it is and clearly 
accounting for it, it camoufiages the costs 
in the traditional training grant mech- 
anism. 

Third, it offers a limited form of pay- 
back—either research or the National 
Health Service Corps. 

It does not require that service in the 
corps be limited to the area of specialty 
training. 

Fourth, it does not require that the 
Secretary certify need prior to awarding 
fellowships and training grants. Thus it 
does not speak to the potential problem 
of oversupply. 

Fifth, the payback required is too se- 
vere—2:1. That means a 3-year fellow- 
ship requires 6 years payback. 

Mr. President, there is significance in 
the title of this legislation. The concepts 
of national service and research awards 
are clearly linked. This is indeed a new 
program, a more effective one, which will 
not only meet the need for training fu- 
ture researchers in a flexible way, but 
will meet significant health service needs 
as well. 

Together these two important pieces 
of legislation, which shall be the subject 
of hearings this Thursday and Friday, 
will both assure a continued supply of 
well trained biomedical researchers for 
the future, and be sure that their re- 
search is carried out in a fashion that 
affords maximum protection for the hu- 
man subjects of that research. I urge, 
and will work for, their prompt enact- 
ment. 
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PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill I 
introduce with Senator KENNEDY today 
seeks to safeguard the rights and welfare 
of human subjects involved in federally 
funded biomedical and behavioral re- 
search activities. 

When I first introduced my “protec- 
tion of human subjects” bill in the 92d 
Congress—since reintroduced in the 93d 
Congress as S. 878—I urged the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to charge its distinguished Ad Hoc Ad- 
visory Panel reviewing the tragic Tus- 
kegee syphilis experiment also to de- 
termine the adequacy of the present NIH 
ethical guidelines for research, which 
are the standards of conduct provided 
for in my bill. 

The final report of the Tuskegee 
Syphilis Study Ad Hoc Advsiory Panel, 
publicly released less than 2 weeks ago, 
has responded to this charge. The Panel 
underscored the need to develop new 
policies to protect the rights of patients 
involved in biomedical research. The Ad- 
visory Panel’s determination that the 
protection of human research subjects 
is a current serious and widespread prob- 
lem has also been corroborated by the 
testimony of many witnesses at the re- 
cent series of hearings of the Senate 
Health Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
Iam ranking minority member. 

The Panel, as have many witnesses, 
concluded, and I quote: 

Congress should establish a permanent 
body with the authority to regulate at least 
all Federally supported research involving 
human subjects, whether it is conducted in 
intramural or extramural settings, or spon- 
sored by DHEW or other government agen- 
cies, such as the Department of Defence. 
Ideally, the authority of this body should ex- 
tend to all research activities, even those 
not Federally supported. But such a pro- 
posal may raise major jurisdiction problems. 


The products of biomedical and be- 
havioral research in the recent years 
have made a tremendous contribution 
to improving the quality of life for 
Americans. The increased knowledge of 
the human body and mind produced by 
this research has enabled medicine to 
conquer many of the diseases that have 
plagued mankind. 

There is no doubt that we must con- 
tinue to encourage and promote research 
into the great enigma of man and his 
world if we are to eventually overcome 
the abysmal depths of ignorance and 
disease. 

However, we must also be certain that 
the dignity and integrity of the individ- 
uals who are subjects of biomedical and 
behavioral research is protected. We 
must not overemphasize scientific prog- 
ress at the expense of the rights of the 
individual. 

This bill is a further step forward in 
my legislative efforts to safeguard the 
rights and welfare of human subjects at 
risk in research. 

While it is true that much of the re- 
search involving human subjects at 
risk—exclusive of human subject re- 
search and experimentation undertaken 
pursuant to the informed patient consent 
amendment of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
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metic Act which I authored—is done un- 
der the auspices of HEW research 
guidelines assuring ethical guidance, 
the Tuskegee Syphilis Study has shown 
these safeguards should be strengthened. 
Therefore, I believe Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to assure meaningful legal 
controls on federally supported research 
activities involving human subjects and 
that is the goal of the bill we introduce 
today. 

The bill establishes a national commis- 
sion to study the ethical, social, and legal 
implications of advances in biomedical 
research and technology, the protection 
of human subjects in such research, 
and thereafter, first, develop the basic 
ethical principles which should underlie 
the conduct of biomedical and behavi- 
oral research involving human subjects 
and second, develop the policies neces- 
sary to insure these principles are ad- 
hered to in any federally supported re- 
search involving human subjects. 

Until the Commission establishes its 
biomedical and behavioral research ethi- 
cal principles and policies, this bill I am 
introducing today with Senator KENNEDY 
incorporates the provisions of my S. 878 
and requires that each institution shall 
supervise its biomedical and behavioral 
research involving human subjects ac- 
cording to the NIH guidelines. 

It is imperative that we maintain a 
constant vigil lest the zeal which first 
motivated and then impelled man for- 
ward in his never-ending quest for en- 
lightenment be like the sorcerer’s ap- 
prentice, exceeding its bounds and un- 
fettered, cause us to outdistance our 
own capacity for commonsense and 
decency. 

At the same time, excessive rigidity in 
the regulation of human subject experi- 
mentation because of some improprieties 
in ethical self-regulation would, I believe 
be to the disadvantage of the individual 
and society. While civilized society can- 
not tolerate callous disregard of human 
rights for any purpose—Nazi Germany’s 
atrocities in the name of clinical science 
being the most horrendous example— 
mankind would be badly served if we 
write rigid laws to govern research prac- 
tices and scientific investigation. Re- 
search, development, and the reduction 
to practice of new ideas are not carried 
out in a practical, ethical or legal vacuum 
and the public interest would not be 
served by an inflexible approach. The bill 
therefore outlines flexible operating pro- 
cedures which can be adapted to a va- 
riety of federally funded grant and con- 
tract mechanisms. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE AWARD ACT 


Mr. President, as a direct result of the 
national program of biomedical research 
fellowships, traineeships, and training— 
whereby students and their parent insti- 
tutions receive support for research and 
training in the biomedical sciences—the 
United States now supports the finest 
biomedical research program in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Unfortunately, this year’s budget re- 
quest proposes the award of no new 
traineeships or fellowships this year. 

The bill I introduce today with Sen- 
ator KENNEDY is designed to deal with 
that decision. 
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The bill establishes a National Re- 
search Service Award program to in- 
crease the capability of the National In- 
stitutes of Health and National Institute 
of Mental Health to maintain a superior 
national program of research into the 
physical and mental disease and impair- 
ments of man. 

The United States has greatly bene- 
fited from the explosive development of 
science in this country. Biomedical re- 
search has provided us with the knowl- 
edge and ability to make great improve- 
ments in the health and quality of life of 
American citizens. 

Loss of support for the training of 
young scientists, who would commit their 
professional careers to seeking new 
knowledge and upon whom future prog- 
ress in the understanding, cure, and pre- 
vention of disease and injury depends, is 
ill advised. To fail to recognize this need 
for the future is shortsighted indeed. 
Since these trainees learn investigation 
by doing and since they have bright in- 
novative minds, there will be a signifi- 
cant loss of immediate research produc- 
tivity when they are absent from our 
laboratories. In another way, the loss of 
their stimulating questions and ideas will 
result in a diminished excitement and 
productivity of our whole research 
activity. 

At the same time, support for medical 
center faculty and staff salaries will in 
part be lost and will require a reduction 
in numbers and a loss of their special 
knowledge and skill. These losses are not 
to be felt but in the trainee program, but 
from the total research effort for the 
medical center. They will be felt too in 
medical education for these faculty are a 
source of stimulation to medical stu- 
dents, interns and residents, and for an 
important number of them, they are role 
models to be emulated. 

If the current phaseout of training 
programs is allowed to proceed to com- 
pletion, a unique program for training 
medical scientists with both the M.D. and 
Ph. D. degree will be abolished. Recogniz- 
ing that the M.D. is acquainted with the 
broad biological problems posed by dis- 
ease but not skilled in research, and that 
the Ph. D. is well qualified to perform 
research but naive in regard to disease- 
oriented model systems, a number of 
universities have instituted combined 
degree programs. Because these programs 
are integrated, it is possible for both 
types of training to be accomplished in 
approximately 6 years. In addition, these 
individuals are excellent candidates for 
faculty positions because they can com- 
bine basic and clinical information in 
their lectures to medical students. These 
medical scientists spend more time than 
either the M.D. or Ph. D. in training, yet 
their income is lower than physicians can 
obtain in practices. In addition, their sal- 
ary is less than their clinical colleagues 
if they stay in a basic science department. 
It is unlikely that many of these students 
would complete training without the 
small but significant stipends that would 
be available through National Research 
Service Awards established by the bill. 

In summary, loss of the training sup- 
port diminishes our future capability to 
control disease, reduces immediately 
our research productivity, and lessens 
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the quality of our educational program 
for biomedical and behavioral research- 
ers. 

Instead of the broad, open ended au- 
thority presently found in the Public 
Health Service Act, the bill would pro- 
vide line-item authorization for a sin- 
gle National Research Service Awards 
authority—which encompass the nu- 
merous existing NIH and NIMH trainee- 
ships and fellowships authorities—at 
the 1972 obligation level. 

A unique feature of the bill is its pro- 
vision that individuals supported by Na- 
tional Research Service Awards would 
be required to engage in 1 year of re- 
search, teaching or practice in the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps for each 
year of support received, or repay the 
amount received under the program. In 
addition, individuals supported could 
serve in private practice in an area the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare determined to be a speciality 
shortage area or in a qualified nonprofit 
prepaid group practice, but in those in- 
stances, they would be required to pro- 
vide 20 months of service for each year 
of support. 

The bill would also direct a new, in- 
dependent study of the traineeship and 
fellowship program by the National 
Academy of Sciences, a nongovern- 
mental unit. 

Every President since Herbert Hoover, 
including President Nixon on two oc- 
casions, has signed legislation contain- 
ing specific authority-for the training of 
biomedical research workers. Direct 
Federal support for such training has 
been an established part of the Con- 
gress’ and Executive’s health policy for 
over 40 years. I believe that such a 
policy should not be precipitously re- 
versed, without consultation with the 
Congress by any administration as a 
budget decision. This bill will allow such 
study and consultation. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2073. A bill to authorize the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, and 
congressional committees to bring suits 
with respect to claims of executive privi- 
lege. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide a 
means for Congress to obtain a judicial 
determination of the existence of execu- 
tive privilege, and its application in 
specific circumstances. 

Traditionally executive privilege dis- 
putes have been compromised and nego- 
tiated, so that no definitive limitations on 
the scope of the doctrine have evolved, 
The Executive has on ocvasion taken 
the position that “Congress cannot, un- 
der the Constitution, compel heads of 
departments by law to give up papers 
and rather doctrinaire information, re- 
gardless of the public interest involved; 
and the President is the sole judge of 
that interest.” Mr. Kleindienst pro- 
pounded this theory in hearings earlier 
this year. Members of Congress have re- 
plied, with substantial support from the 
academic community, that there is no 
executive privilege doctrine found in the 
Constitution, thus, that Congress is the 
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sole judge of what information is to be 
given to it. 

In any discussion of the issues sur- 
rounding the executive privilege doc- 
trine, certain basic principles requires 
recognition: 

First, both practically and historically, 
executive privilege can apply if at all 
only to the advice-giving process relat- 
ing to decisions by the President himself. 
Communications among government 
agency officials and even activities of 
Presidential aides outside their duties in 
behalf of the President cannot be drawn 
within the cloak of executive privilege. 

Second, the rights of Congress on be- 
half of the public and those of the public 
directly are not coequal. The special 
needs of Congress in fulfilling its legisla- 
tive role under the Constitution and its 
recognized role in overseeing execution of 
its laws by the Executive, require that it 
have access to information that other- 
wise might not be released to public view. 
The Freedom of Information Act, which 
expresses exceptions to the principle of 
full disclosure where the public is in- 
volved does not by its specific terms pro- 
vide any limitation on congressional ac- 
cess to Government information. 

Finally, the executive should not be the 
sole judge of the scope of its own privi- 
lege, without check and without stand- 
ards. To allow the executive to be its own 
arbiter on questions of disclosure is vir- 
tually to guarantee that the determina- 
tion will be based on something less than 
the broadest view of the public interest, 
This is not acceptable to the Congress, 
nor should it be to the public. 

I think it would be a mistake for either 
Congress or the executive to draw too in- 
delible a line on the issue of executive 
privilege. I also oppose inflexible legisla- 
tion imposing automatic sanctions for 
wrongful or untimely invocation of the 
privilege. Congress already has subpena 
and contempt powers. It can hold up 
nomination, cut off funds, or withhold 
authorizations. 

The bill I am proposing today is con- 
sistent with these other alternatives to 
dealing with invocation of executive 
privilege. The bill does not presume the 
existence of an executive privilege doc- 
trine. But since executive privilege is 
purported to be a constitutional doctrine, 
the bill gives the Federal courts the open- 
ing to delineate the extent of the doc- 
trine if it finds the privilege in fact exists. 
The courts’ traditional role in interpre- 
tating the Constitution is thus main- 
tained, and I was pleased today to learn 
that the Attorney General also saw as 
natural and appropriate a judicial role in 
deciding executive-legislative conflicts in 
the executive privilege area. 

The bill would also allow an objective 
branch of Government to demarcate the 
relationship between the two other 
branches of Government under the Con- 
stitution. Although the Congress ob- 
viously still would retain other avenues 
for enforcing its will, none of these has 
ever assisted in providing long-range 
resolutions on the question of what, if 
any, information the executive branch 
can keep from Congress. 

The bill I am introducing gives a 
three-judge district court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia original jurisdiction 
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over actions brought by the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and congres- 
sional committees which challenge re- 
fusals of executive branch officials to ap- 
pear, testify, or produce information. It 
contemplates such a suit would follow 
the refusal of the official to comply with a 
subpena, and it provides forsan override 
by the House or Senate of any committee- 
initiated action. A direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court would follow any initial 
district court decision. 

This bill can be viewed as a companion 
to other measures introduced in the Sen- 
ate, since they do not provide any remedy 
for any external objective considerations 
of the doctrine. 

I recognize the fear of some that this 
legislation may be used by agencies as 
an escape valve, knowing that any re- 
fusal to provide information will result 
in drawn out court disputes, and that 
even after judicial rulings, the executive 
can refuse to abide by them. I think 
these fears are not well-founded, and 
more importantly, this bill would allow 
a test case on the existence and param- 
eters of executive privilege. Since this 
is a nation of laws, Congress must pre- 
sume that no man, and moreover, no 
official of the government of our Nation, 
may be above those laws. 


By Mr, JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2074. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to grant 
the Commission authority to directly en- 
force subpenas issued by the Commis- 
sion and to directly seek preliminary in- 
junctive relief to avoid unfair competi- 


tive practices which violate laws enforced 

by the Commission. Referred to the Com- 

mittee on Commerce. 

CONTINUANCE OF EXISTING TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 262 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

LEGISLATION TO STRENGTHEN FTC SUBPENA AND 
INJUNCTIVE RELIEF AUTHORITY NEEDED TO 
IDENTIFY AND AVOID UNFAIR COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation in the form of 
a bill and an amendment which will give 
to the Federal Trade Commission major 
new statutory authority which is design- 
ed to enable the Commission to carry out 
its mandate to protect the public interest 
through prompt and aggressive enforce- 
ment of the laws it administers. 

The need for this legislation was 
brought to my attention in connection 
with the Interior Committee's Study of 
National Fuels and Energy Policy. On 
May 31, I wrote to the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission and request- 
ed the Commission to: 

Prepare a report within thirty days regard- 
ing the relationship between the structure of 
the petroleum industry and related indus- 
tries and the current and prospective short- 
ages of petroleum products. This report 
should be accompanied by such staff reports, 
investigations and documentary materials as 
the Commission may have made or obtained 
which are relevant to comprehension of this 
issue by the Congress. 


The purpose of my request for this re- 
port was to develop the facts as to wheth- 
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er the increasingly widespread conviction 
that the fuel shortage is a deliberate, 
conscious contrivance of the major in- 
tegrated petroleum companies to destroy 
the independent refiners and marketers, 
to capture new markets, to increase gaso- 
line prices, and to obtain the repeal of 
environmental protection legislation has 
any truth or substance. 

This is an important question and the 
American consumer as well as respon- 
sible public officials need to have some 
hard answers as soon as possible. 

On June 5, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission responded to my 
letter and stated that he had asked the 
Commission staff to report the findings 
of its intensive investigation into the 
structure, conduct and performance of 
the petroleum industry no later than 
July 1, and that this information would 
be made available to me as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Subsequently, questions were raised by 
the committee staff as to the present 
ability and legal authority of the Com- 
mission to deal with situations compara- 
ble to the current petroleum emergency. 
On June 15, following discussion between 
the Interior Committee staff and the 
staff of the Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. Ronald M. Dietrich, General Counsel 
to the Commission, wrote me a letter 
on this matter. The General Counsel’s 
letter noted that while the Commission’s 
investigative powers are broad enough to 
discover problem situations such as those 
existing in the petroleum industry, there 
are shortcomings. The letter states that: 

The shortcomings of the Commission’s 
present power are in the potential for delay 
in existing subpoena enforcement procedures 
and in its inability to obtain preliminary 
relief once the problem has been fully dis- 
covered. 

The Commission has sought for a long time 
to have two specific powers to increase its 
ability to deal in an expeditious manner with 
such important problems. These two powers 
are the statutory authority to seek directly 
in the federal district courts preliminary in- 
junctions against the continuance of anti- 
competitive conduct (“unfair methods of 
competition”) as well as deceptive practices, 
and the corresponding statutory authority to 
proceed to federal district court itself to en- 
force its own subpoenas and to require re- 
ports from businesses under Section 6(b) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. At the 
present time, proposed legislation, S. 356 and 
H.R. 20, contain language which would give 
the Commission power to seek preliminary 
injunctions in deceptive practice situations. 
But they do not include the corresponding 
power to restrain the continuance of anti- 
competitive conduct. The power to seek such 
preliminary injunctions should, in my opin- 
ion, be available to the Commission in both 
deceptive practices and in anticompetitive 
conduct situations. 


Mr. President, the purpose of the bill 
I am introducing today is to grant the 
Federal Trade Commission the full range 
of powers and legal authority it needs to 
both identify and prevent unfair methods 
of competition and anticompetitive con- 
duct. 

Because of the urgent need for this 
legislation and in view of the fact that 
similar authority was passed by the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress as a part of the 
Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act, I am also 
having this measure printed as an 
amendment. It is my intention to offer 
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the bill as a floor amendment to a pend- 
ing measure. 

Without this new authority the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is hampered in 
its efforts to protect the American con- 
sumer from deceptive and unfair com- 
petitive practices. This authority is need- 
ed now to assist the Commission in its 
investigation into the causes of the cur- 
rent shortages of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I also ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the correspondence on 
the FTC investigation of the petroleum 
industry and the investigation now under 
way by the Permanent Investigations 
Committee be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
correspondence were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2074 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Subpoena and In- 
junctive Relief Amendments Act of 1973." 

FINDINGS 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the investigative and law enforcement re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been restricted and hampered 
because of inadequate legal authority to en- 
force subpoenas and to seek preliminary in- 
junctive relief to avoid unfair competitive 
practices, 

(b) The Congress further finds that as a 
direct result of this inadequate legal author- 
ity significant delays have occurred in a ma- 
jor investigation into the legality of the 
structure, conduct and activities of the 
petroleum industry, as well as in other ma- 
jor investigations designed to protect the 
public interest. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 3. It is the purpose of this Act to grant 
the Federal Trade Commission the requisite 
authority to insure prompt enforcement of 
the laws the Commission administers by 
granting statutory authority to directly en- 
force subpoenas issued by the Commission 
and to seek preliminary injunctive relief to 
avoid unfair competitive practices. 

Sec. 4. Section 5(1) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(1) is amended 
by striking subsection (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(1) Any person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion who violates an order of the Commis- 
sion after it has become final, and while such 
order is in effect, shall forfeit and pay to the 
United States a civil penalty of not more 
than $10,000 for each violation, which shall 
accrue to the United States and may be re- 
covered in a civil action brought by the At- 
torney General of the United States or by 
the Commission in its own name by any of 
its attorneys designated by it for such pur- 
pose. Each separate violation of such an 
order shall be a separate offense, except that 
in the case of a violation through continuing 
failure or neglect to obey a final order of 
the Commission, each day of continuance of 
such failure or neglect shall be deemed a 
separate offense. In such actions, the United 
States district courts are empowered to grant 
mandatory injunctions and such other and 
further equitable relief as they deem appro- 
priate in the enforcement of such final orders 
of the Commission.” 

Sec. 5. Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 
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“(m) Whenever in any civil proceeding in- 
volving this Act the Commission is author- 
ized or required to appear in a court of the 
United States, or to be represented therein 
by the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Commission may elect to appear in its 
own name by any of its attorneys designated 
by it for such purpose.” 

Sec. 6. Section 6 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 46), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following pro- 
viso: 

“Provided: That the exception of ‘banks 
and common carriers subject to the Act to 
regulate commerce’ from the Commission’s 
powers defined in clauses (a) and (b) of this 
section, shall not be construed to limit the 
Commission's authority to gather and com- 
pile information, to investigate, or to re- 
quire reports or answers from, any such cor- 
poration to the extent that such action is 
necessary to the investigation of any cor- 
poration, group of corporations, or industry 
which is not engaged or is engaged only 
incidentally in banking or in business as a 
common carrier subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce.” 

Sec. 7. Section 13 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 53) is amended 
by redesignating “(b)” as “(c)” and insert- 
ing the following new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe— 

“(1) that any person, partnership, or cor- 
poration is violating, or is about to violate 
any provision of law enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and 

“(2) that the enjoining thereof pending 
the issuance of a complaint by the Com- 
mission and until such complaint is dis- 
missed by the Commission or set aside by the 
court on review, or until the order of the 
Commission made thereon has become final, 
would be in the interest of the public— 


the Commission by any of its attorneys des- 
ignated by it for such purpose may bring 
suit in a district court of the United States 
to enjoin any such act or practice. Upon 
a proper showing that such action would 
be in the public interest, and after notice to 
the defendant, a temporary restraining order 
or a preliminary injunction may be granted 
without bond: Provided, however, That if a 
complaint is not filed within such period as 
may be specified by the court after issuance 
of the temporary restraining order or prelim- 
inary injunction, the order or injunction 
may be dissolved by the court and be of no 
further force and effect: Provided jurther, 
That in proper cases the Commission may 
seek, and, after proper proof, the court may 
issue a permanent injunction. Any such suit 
shall be brought in the district in which 
such person, partnership, or corporation 
resides or transacts business.” 

Sec. 8. Section 16 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 56) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. Whenever the Federal Trade 
Commission has reason to believe that any 
person, partnership, or corporation is liable 
to a penalty under section 14 or under sub- 
section (1) of section 5 of this Act, it shall— 

“(a) certify the facts to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, whose duty it shall be to cause appro- 
priate proceedings to be brought for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of such section 
or subsection; or 

“(b) itself cause such appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be brought.” 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1973. 
The Honorable Lewis A. ENGMAN, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C; 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Over the past six 
months every section of the nation has ex- 
perienced serious shortages of heating oil, 
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gasoline, diesel fuel and propane. These 
shortages—especially gasoline and diesel 
shortages—threaten to become critical with- 
in the next few months. Shortages of fuel oil 
next fall and winter are certain. They may 
be the most serious ever experienced in this 
country. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the growing 
and increasingly widespread conviction that 
the fuel shortage is a deliberate, conscious 
contrivance of the major integrated petro- 
leum companies to destroy the independent 
refiners and marketers, to capture new mar- 
kets, to increase gasoline prices, and to ob- 
tain the repeal of environmental protection 
legislation. Allegations and some circumstan- 
tial evidence of this sort are coming increas- 
ingly from oil independents, consumer orga- 
nizations, students of the industry, Members 
of Congress, and from the chief legal officers 
of local and State governments. 

As Chairman of the National Fuels and 
Energy Policy Study authorized by S. Res. 
45, I recognize that the origins of the cur- 
rent fuels shortages are complex. They in- 
volve, among other things, stringent environ- 
mental regulations, a lack of refining capac- 
ity, an incentive system that is not producing 
desired results, the need for deep-water port 
facilities, and many other factors, 

One major cause of the shortage which 
should not be overlooked or minimized is the 
present Administration’s incomprehensible 
and foolish reliance last summer on the 
clearly incorect and self-serving recommen- 
dations of major oil companies that import 
controls should be maintained; that refined 
products should not be imported; and the 
assurance that refinery capacity would be 
adequate to meet all demands for petroleum 
products over the next year. 

We know, for example, that Texaco’s 
Chairman of the Board wrote General Lin- 
coln, then the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, last July object- 
ing to the granting of more import quotas 
for finished products and stating that there 
is “sufficient refining capacity available in 
the US. to meet anticipated demand for 
clean products over the balance of this 
year.” We know that the President of Hum- 
ble Oil (now Exxon, U.S.A.) assured Gen- 
eral Lincoln in September that “Humble 
could not speak for the remainder of the 
industry but felt in a tight situation the 
industry would do its best including going 
beyond its contract commitments if it were 
capable of doing so...” 

While I am not yet ready to definitively 
conclude that the current crisis can be fully 
explained in terms of “conspiracies” be- 
tween or “excessive market power” exer- 
cised by a relatively few oil companies 
this does pose a major question of public 
policy which deserves careful review and 
analysis. The very fact that the so-called 
“conspiracy theory” is supported by cir- 
cumstantial evidence and that it does have 
credibility among knowledgeable observers 
of the industry makes an in-depth investiga- 
tion mandatory. If inveStigation shows that 
the current shortages have been calculated 
and engineered for private profit or advan- 
tage, legislation will be required to effectu- 
ate fundamental changes in the structure 
and operation of the petroleum industry. 

Later in this letter I will be requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to undertake an 
investigation of this matter. 

Whatever the ultimate cause or causes of 
the shortages it is indisputable that they 
threaten to extinguish the independent re- 
fining and marketing sectors as a viable com- 
petitive force in the petroleum industry. It 
is furthermore a fact that retail gasoline and 
fuel prices—the price consumers pay—have 
risen drastically and will continue to rise. 
At the same time, the earnings of the five 
biggest oil companies jumped by 26 percent 
between the first quarters of 1972 and 1973. 
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The earnings of Exxon, the largest oil com- 
pany in the United States, jumped by an 
amazing 43 percent. The earnings for 27 
smaller oil companies jumped by 32.1 per- 
cent during the same period. 

The fact that oil company earnings show 
startling increases during a period of time 
when the companies are under price controls, 
when independents are being put out of 
business, and when the American consumer 
cannot get gasoline also raises fundamental 
questions of public policy. This is particularly 
true in view of the disturbing signs that 
the present shortages are being accompanied 
and perhaps caused by major structural 
changes in petroleum marketing which could 
seriously limit competition. 

The strength, efficiency, and economy of 
America’s oil industry has been based on the 
high degree of competition at the retail level 
afforded by numerous companies supplying 
the same market. It is a classical first step 
of any small group of companies who wish 
to restrain trade and raise prices to first cen- 
tralize their marketing areas so as to reduce 
competition. Indeed it is the purpose of the 
Federal Antitrust Laws to assure that there 
is adequate competition. Some of the dis- 
quieting market limiting instances—all 
within the past few months—are as follows: 

Gulf is withdrawing in Michigan, Mary- 
land, Iowa, Wisconsin, Delaware, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Montana, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Northern Californa. 
They are just getting out of those areas 
and have a $250,000,000 withdrawal program 
under way. 

Exxon is selling 150 retail service stations 
in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan and possibly an additional 250 stations, 

Phillips by October 1, 1973, is withdraw- 
ing from New England all the way as far 
south as Maryland and Northern Virginia. 

British Petroleum has sold its New York 
State marketing network to United Refinery. 
West of Hudson, New York, it is giving no 
new supplies to its jobbers. BP has notified 
its jobbers in New Jersey, Rhode Island and 
part of Massachusetts that their contracts 
will soon be cancelled. 

Atlantic Richfield Company is selling its 
terminal and bulk plant in Mississippi. 
ARCO is also divesting itself of a 32,000 
barrel a day refinery in Sinclair, Wyoming. 
It is dropping 2,400 retail outlets in Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri and parts of Louisiana, Alabama 
and Oklahoma. 

Amoco, according to trade reports, plans 
to pull out of the Western United States 
with the exception of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Sunoco is withdrawing from North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Tennessee and the Metro- 
politan Chicago area. However, it is exclud- 
ing certain other metropolitan areas such as 
Omaha, Eastern Kansas, Memphis and its 
Interstate Highway outlets. 

Fina will purchase the BP marketing prop- 
erties in Georgia and Florida and part of 
those in North Carolina and South Carolina. 

There are instances of other oil companies 
which are abandoning certain “uneconomi- 
cal” areas. Moreover, many of these and other 
major oil companies are apparently terminat- 
ing existing dealer franchises and, at the 
same time, establishing new chains of dealer- 
ships under new second and third name 
“fighting brands.” 

It is highly suggestive to those who have 
studied the dynamics and structure of the 
national and international oil corporations 
which dominate the industry and the pat- 
terns of marketing that all of these factors 
and results are not happenstance. In major 
respects they may represent conscious, know- 
ing decisions to shift traditional profit cen- 
ters from “production” in historically, low 
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cost, profitable Mid-east sources to the 
downstream sources of “refining” and “mar- 
keting” both in the United States and Eu- 
rope. This shift in profit taking sources was 
compelled by the nationalistic attitude of 
Mid-East nations to control their own re- 
sources and to maximize host government 
revenues. On the basis of available evidence 
I do not charge or allege conspiracy; I do, 
however, charge that corporate self-interest, 
acting in response to friendly, timid and 
often incompetent Administration policy, has 
jed to a situation in which oil industry 
corporate managers—without meeting, with- 
out collusion, without conspiracy—are led, 
invited, and encouraged: (1) to squeeze out 
the independents; and (2) to force the price 
of gasoline and other petroleum products up 
and up. 

It is not clear to me or to other Members 
of Congress what all of these fast moving 
events and changes mean, nor what rela- 
tionship they bear to the shortages of crude 
oil and petroleum products. The sole purpose 
of this letter is to get a detailed, objective, 
and judicial judgment on the issues which 
have been raised in connection with the 
current fuels crisis. It is in the national 
interest to have a strong, viable and com- 
petitive industry that is privately owned and 
has the confidence of the public. 

I am hereby requesting the Federal Trade 
Commission to prepare a report within thirty 
days regarding the relationship between the 
structure of the petroleum industry and 
related industries and the current and pro- 
spective shortages of petroleum products. 
This report should be accompanied by such 
staff reports, investigations and documen- 
tary materials as the Commission may have 
made or obtained which are relevant to 
comprehension of this issue by the Congress. 

Later today, Senator Humphrey and I will 
be introducing an amendment to S. 1570, the 
“Emergency Petroleum Allocation Act of 
1973,” which will authorize and direct a more 
detailed six-month study by the Federal 
Trade Commission of this and other impor- 
tant questions concerning the petroleum in- 
dustry, its changing structure and opera- 
tion, and the causes of the current shortages. 
I am enclosing a copy of the amendment and 
a table from the May 14, 1973 Oil and Gas 
Journal, showing earnings and profit per- 
formance of 32 oil companies in the first 
quarter of 1973. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Study of A Na- 
tional Fuels and Energy Policy. 


HOW 32 COMPANIES PERFORMED IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER 


Net profit 1 ($1,000) 


Percent 
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Ist quarter 


Company 1973 


Conoco. 
Phillips__ 
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Net profit 1 ($1,000) 
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change 


Ist quarter 
7 from 1972 


Company 1973 


Clar 
American Petrofina__ 


+32,1 
T eee 


736, 337 


1 Excludes extraordinary items. 
2 {Includes Getty’s share of Mission Corp., and Skelly Oil Co. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1973. 

The Honorable HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 31, 1973, concerning the present 
shortage of petroleum products. 

As I am sure you are aware, for more than 
a year the Commission staff has been con- 
ducting an intensive investigation into the 
structure, conduct and performance of the 
petroleum industry. This investigation is 
close to completion. There are a number of 
important hearings scheduled throughout 
the month of June, and the staff will con- 
tinue to utilize every available resource to 
expedite the completion of the hearings and 
the assimilation and analysis of the latest 
evidence. 

I have asked the staff to report its findings 
to me no later than July 1, and the Commis- 
sion will certainly endeavor to provide you 
with the information which you seek as soon 
as possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. ENGMAN. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1973. 

Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In the course of dis- 
cussions between your staff and the staff of 
the Bureau of Competition, it is my under- 
standing that questions were raised as to the 
present ability of the Commission to deal 
with situations comparable to the current 
petroleum emergency. The Commission's in- 
vestigative powers clearly are broad enough 
fully to discover problem situations such as 
that existing in the petroleum industry. The 
shortcomings of the Commission’s present 
power are in the potential for delay in exist- 
ing subpoena enforcement procedures and 
in its inability to obtain preliminary relief 
once the problem has been fully discovered. 

The Commission has sought for a long time 
to have two specific powers to increase its 
ability to deal in an expeditious manner with 
such important problems. These two powers 
are the statutory authority to seek directly 
in the federal district courts preliminary in- 
junctions against the continuance of anti- 
competitive conduct (“unfair methods of 
competition”) as well as deceptive practices, 
and the corresponding statutory authority to 
proceed to federal district court itself to en- 
force its own subpoenas and to require re- 
ports from businesses under Section 6(b) of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. At the 
present time, proposed legislation, S. 356 and 
H.R. 20, contain language which would give 
the Commission power to seek preliminary 
injunctions in deceptive practice situations. 
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But they do not include the corresponding 
power to restrain the continuance of anti- 
competitive conduct. The power to seek such 
preliminary injunctions should, in my opin- 
ion, be available to the Commission in both 
deceptive practices and in anticompetitive 
conduct situations. 

In the event I can give you any further 
information with respect to the Commission’s 
needs in this area, I will be very happy to 
do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoNALD M. DIETRICH, 
General Counsel. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1973. 
The Honorable Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: This letter is in ref- 
erence to discussions between staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and your letter of May 31, 1973, to Chairman 
Engman with regard to our current investiga- 
tion of the petroleum industry. 

Chairman Engman has advised you by let- 
ter dated June 5, 1973, that a report will be 
submitted to him no later than July 1, 1973, 
by Commission staff concerning the competi- 
tive situation in the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry. A report will be made to your Com- 
mittee on the same subject as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. 

In your letter of May 31 you asked that 
the Commission also provide the Committee 
with petroleum company documentation and 
internal Federal Trade Commission staff 
memoranda developed through the course of 
the petroleum industry investigation. It is 
respectfully requested that these requests be 
reconsidered. 

Release of company documentation would 
materially interfere with the progress of the 
petroleum investigation and the Commis- 
sion’s law enforcement responsibilities. To 
date, the Commission has experienced a high 
degree of cooperation on the part of petro- 
leum industry members in that they are 
promising to produce a large volume of con- 
fidential and competitively sensitive business 
documentation without the necessity of serv- 
ing subpoenas. Loss of their voluntary coop- 
eration in providing such confidential docu- 
mentation would greatly impede further 
progress of the investigation. 

Secondly, release to your Committee at this 
time of internal staff memoranda might 
jeopardize the staff’s strategies as it conducts 
investigatory hearings, analyzes industry 
structure and practices, and prepares to make 
appropriate recommendations, 

Sincerely yours, 
RONALD M. DIETRICH, 
General Counsel. 
U.S, SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 
Hon. LEWIS A. ENGMAN, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Yesterday members 
of your staff and the General Counsels for 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, both of which I chair, met to 
follow up on our recent correspondence deal- 
ing with investigations of the relationship 
between the current fuels shortages and 
the structure, conduct and activities of the 
petroleum industry. The discussions between 
members of our respective staffs focused on 
the request made in my letter of May 31, 
1973, for a report on this matter within 
thirty days together with relevant staff re- 
ports, investigations and documentary mate- 
rials prepared or obtained by the Commission 
on this matter. 

You will recall that on June 15, 1973, in a 
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letter to me your General Counsel, Mr. Ron- 
ald M. Dietrich, “respectfully requested that 
these requests be reconsidered,” primarily 
because, in his view, the turning over of com- 
pany documentation might result in their 
release and thereby cause termination of the 
voluntary cooperation of the major petro- 
leum companies in “promising to produce a 
large volume of confidential and competitive 
sensitive documentation without the neces- 
sity of serving subpoenas.” It should be noted 
here that although there was a press report 
to the contrary, neither your General Coun- 
sel nor any other Commission representative 
has at any time refused to provide all of the 
material I have requested. 

In proceeding with this important investi- 
gation I do not wish to in any way impede 
the ongoing investigation of the Commission 
pursuant to its statutory mandate. I am sure, 
however, that you understand that neither 
can the Congress abdicate its investigative, 
oversight and legislative responsibilities. It 
is my view that a joint effort, calling on the 
powers and resources of the Commission and 
the Congress would be most beneficial to the 
American public and would insure that an- 
swers to these questions which are of such 
great importance to the American people are 
forthcoming at an early date. 

Accordingly, I propose that the appro- 
priate members of our respective staffs meet 
prior to your formal transmittal to me of 
the report cited in your letter of June 5, 
1973, to determine which of the staff re- 
ports, investigations and documentary evi- 
dence the Commission has developed would 
be relevant to the Subcommittee’s investi- 
gation. Materials and documents delivered to 
you by companies with reasonable restric- 
tions on confidentiality would be main- 
tained. Any Commission materials which are 
shown to be pertinent to pre-litigation 
strategy would, of course, only be used for 
internal purposes by the Members of the 
Subcommittee and authorized legal counsel 
to the Subcommittee. 

As a result of discussions between our 
respective staff members the General Coun- 
sel to the Commission sent me a second letter 
on June 15, 1973, concerning inadequacies 
in the Commission's statutory authority to 
enforce subpoena and to seek preliminary 
injunctive relief to avoid unfair competitive 
practices. I intend to introduce legislation 
within the next few days which would grant 
the Commission the requisite authority to 
insure prompt enforcement of the laws the 
Commission administers. If there are other 
areas in which new legislative authority is 
needed, I would greatly appreciate it if you 
would bring them to my attention. 

I look forward to the receipt of the report 
which your June 5 letter states will be pre- 
sented to the Commission by the FTC staff 
on July 1, 1973. I am informed that the re- 
port will reflect the most intensive inquiry 
into this area ever undertaken by a Federal 
agency. Without prejudging the report’s 
conclusions or recommendations, I want to 
commend the members of the Commission 
and the Commission staff for your efforts 
in undertaking this important investigation. 

In view of the indeterminate amount of 
time it will take the Commission to review 
the Commission's staff report before formal 
transmittal to me, I would appreciate it if 
you would arrange for designated members of 
my Subcommittee staff to be briefed by the 
Bureau of Competition on the report and for 
me to receive, on a confidential basis, an ad- 
vance copy of the report when it is transmit- 
ted by the staff to the Commission. This will 
expedite the Subcommittee’s investigation 
and will insure that the investigation pro- 
ceeds on an informed, responsible and objec- 
tive basis. 

Finally, I want to assure you and the other 
members of the Commission that you will 
have my full cooperation on this impor- 
tant inquiry. If I or members of my staff may 
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be of any assistance do not hesitate to call 
upon me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, Chairman. 


By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2076. A bill to establish in the State 
of Florida the Egmont Key National 
Park. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, as part 
of the continuing effort to preserve the 
heritage and beauty of America, I am 
introducing a bill which would make 
Egmont Key, the gateway to Tampa 
Harbor, a national park. 

It is not often that you can find a 
piece of America 242 miles long and a 
half mile wide which encompasses such 
a broad sweep of American history and 
yet retains the distinctive features and 
landmarks from which that history was 
carved. 

Egmont Key is just such a place. Its 
strategic location, in the mouth of the 
biggest bay ard harbor on the west coast 
of Florida, attracted Ponce de Leon as 
early as 1513. Subsequently, after the 
British took possession of east Florida, 
the key was named after a high ranking 
British colonial official. 

Soon after the Americans took over 
in 1821, a then-unknown engineering of- 
ficer in the U.S. Army named Robert E. 
Lee headed an expedition to make rec- 
ommendations for the military defense 
of the west coast of Florida. Egmont Key 
and neighboring Mullet Key subsequent- 
ly became military reservations. 

At first, Egmont Key was an informal 
outpost for troops from Fort Brooke. 
Then, during the second Seminole Indian 
war, it became a prison—a function for 
which it was also used during the Civil 
War. In addition, Egmont Key was used 
as a headquarters by Union troops block- 
ading Tampa Harbor. 

The significance of the harbor, and 
fear of a possible Spanish Naval attack 
on it during the Spanish American War, 
caused the U.S. Government to build two 
forts—one for mortars and the other for 
longer range artillery—plus extensive 
barracks and brick roads on Egmont Key. 
Some of the walls for this complex were 
3 feet thick and much of it still re- 
mains intact—thanks to the isolation of 
Egmont Key and the fact that it has not 
been subjected to commercial develop- 
ment. 

World War I saw the Army use the key 
as a training base for a field artillery 
company and in World War II it was 
used by the Air Force. Now, its military 
role is over but its navigational impor- 
tance remains undiminished. The Coast 
Guard continues to operate a 121-year- 
old lighthouse there and the Tampa Bay 
Pilots Association is headquartered there. 
As they have for years, coast guards- 
men and harbor pilots guide the ships of 
the world to Egmont and then into 
Tampa Harbor. 

Aside from the pilots and the Coast 
Guard only 29 other residents share the 
beauty and the history of Egmont Key. 
The beaches are beautiful, the forts re- 
main largely intact and examples of 
Spanish architecture are still to be found. 

It is truly a unique area, unspoiled by 
recent development, unhurried by the 
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fast pace of modern living, and ideal as 
a national park—to be used and appre- 
ciated by those desiring a rich recrea- 
tional and historical experience. It seems 
hard to believe, now, that Tampa, Fla., 
could have once been considered a point 
vulnerable to foreign attack—but once 
it was and future generations of Ameri- 
cans should be able to not just read about 
it, but be able to see how Americans of 
that time protected themselves from that 
threat. 

Mr. President, the local governments 
in the area are strongly in favor of action 
being taken to protect Egmont Key and 
to keep it preserved for the enjoyment 
of present and future generations. Fur- 
thermore, the three Congressmen rep- 
resenting the affected area have sub- 
mitted a bill similar to mine in the House 
of Representatives. 

If we are to be consistent in our de- 
sire to protect those unspoiled areas of 
historical, recreational, and ecological 
importance then, we should not overlook 
Egmont Key and we should move as 
quickly as possible to make it a national 
park. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my proposal be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2076 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established the Egmont Key 
National Park in the State of Florida, to 
consist of that area of land and water de- 
scribed in the succeeding provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Transportation is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Secretary”) the land under 
his jurisdiction in Egmont Key, Florida, as 
described in section 2 of this Act, and which 
has been declared excess property by the Ad- 
ministrator of the General.Services Admin- 
istration. The lands and waters transferred 
to the Secretary under this subsection shall 
comprise the Egmont Key National Park and 
shall be administered by the Secretary 
through the National Park Service. Under 
the direction of the Secretary, the National 
Park Service shall administer, protect, and 
develop the park subject to the provisions 
of the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
National Park Service and for other pur- 
poses”, approved August 25, 1916 (16 U.S.C. 
1 et seq.). The Secretary may apply any 
other statutory authority available to him 
for the conservation and management of 
natural resources to the extent he finds such 
authority will further the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 2. The land and waters specified in the 
first section of this Act are more particularly 
described as follows: 

That certain tract or parcel of land de- 
scribed as Egmont Key, lying in section 26, 
township 33 south, range 15 east Hillsborough 
County, Florida, containing 393 acres more 
or less, and bounded on the west by the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on the east by the waters 
of Tampa Bay. 

Sec. 3. As soon as the transfer authorized 
by the first section of this Act has been com- 
pleted, the Secretary shall establish the Eg- 
mont Key National Park by publication of 
notice thereof in the Federal Register. 

Sec, 4. There are hereby authorized such 
Sums as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 
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By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself 
and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 2078. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Army to make a survey for flood 
control purposes in the county of San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the Army Corps of Engineers 
to conduct a survey of San Luis Creek 
and its tributaries to determine the best 
means of providing flood control and pro- 
tection throughout the San Luis Obispo 
Basin, Calif. I am pleased that my col- 
league from California (Mr. TUNNEY) is 
joining me as cosponsor of this bill. The 
bill is similar to H.R. 3013 already intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. TALCOTT of 
California. 

In January of this year, the city of 
San Luis Obispo was hard hit with more 
than 6 inches of rain in 3 days, leaving 
more than $4 million damage, primarily 
to private homes, roughly between 800 
and 1,000 homes were flooded and 80 to 
90 businesses suffered damage. An esti- 
mated 100 cars were abandoned as they 
were caught at flooded intersections or 
driveways. The county subsequently was 
declared by the President as a national 
disaster area. 

San Luis Obispo experienced similar 
heavy rains in a 1969 storm when a rec- 
ord 13.68 inches of rain fell in 4 days. 
A national disaster declaration also was 
made then. As in 1973, rains brought 
down trees and other debris, clogging the 
city storm drains, particularly at bridges 
over San Luis Creek. San Luis Obispo 
residents naturally are concerned that 
‘although the debris-ridden creek has 
been cleared and the severely eroded 
banks have been restored to their earlier 
condition, flooding could occur again at 
any time in the future. 

The city of San Luis Obispo, in decid- 
ing what steps should be taken to pro- 
vide permanent protection, last week 
concluded that Federal help is needed. 
The San Luis Obispo City Council 
adopted a resolution urging Congress to 
authorize a corps study of San Luis Creek 
and its tributaries. I am introducing this 
bill in response to the city’s request. 

It is hoped that a comprehensive study 
by the corps of the entire 65-mile drain- 
age system in San Luis Obispo County 
will provide a series of alternatives and 
recommendations for flood protection in 
the entire San Luis Obispo Basin. Such 
a study needs to look at floodflows from 
Reservoir, Questa, and Stenner Can- 
yons into San Luis Creek, and drainage 
of Profumo Canyon as it relates to La- 
guna Lake. This legislation, however, by 
no means sanctions the authorization of 
a Federal flood control project. It 
should be up to the citizens of San Luis 
Obispo, and their city and county gov- 
ernment officials, to decide what protec- 
tive systems, if any, should be imple- 
mented once the corps investigation is 
completed and recommendations made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 
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S. 2078 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized and. 
directed to cause a survey for flood control 
and allied purposes to be made under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers in the 
vicinity of the County of San Luis Obispo, 
California. The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress as soon as possible after its completion, 

the result of such survey. 


By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY) : 

S. 2080. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of rail passenger service devel- 
opment corporations, and to make avail- 
able Federal assistance to encourage the 
development of improved rail passenger 
services in transportation corridors in 
the United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing for myself and the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) a bill entitled “The Rail Passenger 
Service Development Act of 1973.” 

This bill, I believe, contains important 
solutions for our Nation’s railroads— 
especially in densely populated areas 
where rail passenger service of essen- 
tial value, not only to meet transporta- 
tion requirements, but also to assist in 
the conservation of energy and to help 
alleviate the problems of air pollution. 

I believe this bill, which is national in 
scope, involves both significant long- 
range solutions, as well as solutions to 
meet the immediate crisis of continued 
railroad service in the Northeast section 
of our country. As we all know, this crisis 
is rapidly reaching the breaking point. 

While this bill is addressed specifically 
to improved railroad passenger service, 
it also bears on improved freight service 
along main routes of travel. 

The crisis facing our railroads in the 
Northeast affects the Nation as a whole. 
Some initial emergency steps may well 
be needed to forestall it. However, I be- 
lieve the bill I am introducing could in 
itself provide a means for resolving that 
crisis, and a framework for future de- 
velopment, both regionally and nation- 
ally. In addition, I believe it can provide 
a means for turning losses into profits, 
giving us the basis for a viable railroad 
enterprise at minimal risk and cost to 
our Government and our taxpayers. 

In many ways the bill I am introduc- 
ing is a logical continuation of the de- 
velopment which I first proposed for the 
Northeast corridor in 1962. It will apply 
the fruits of research, development, and 
demonstrations resulting from the 
Northeast corridor transportation proj- 
ect and the High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 which President 
Johnson initiated, and, which I am 
proud to say, stemmed from my own 
efforts on behalf of improved rail pas- 
senger service. 

The essential objective of this bill is 
to provide for the setting up of passenger 
service development corporations to be 
the vehicles of finance of major im- 
provements to facilities for rail passen- 
ger service. Upon the designation by the 
Secretary of Transportation of a corridor 
needing rail passenger transportation 
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development, a public corporation would 
be formed to acquire and develop rail- 
road property essential to passenger 
service. The corporations will be em- 
powered to issue obligations guaranteed 
by the U.S. Treasury. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed by the bill to 
ascertain that financial soundness of the 
guaranteed obligations of the corpora- 
tions be such that the revenues of the 
corporations will be sufficient to meet 
interest and principal repayments. In 
this respect, the bill does not contem- 
plate that the development corporations 
will need regular appropriations of 
funds. 

The development corporations will not 
themselves be operational but rather 
will contract with the National Rail Pas- 
senger Service Corporation for the man- 
agement, marketing and promotion of 
passenger services and with operating 
railroad companies for its provision. The 
bill also provides that upon request of 
State and local government agencies the 
development corporations will on a fully 
reimbursed basis accept responsibility 
for commuter rail service. This arrange- 
ment should produce efficiencies which 
will improve commuter transportation 
and reduce its cost. 

Because of the variety and individ- 
uality of major transportation corridors 
throughout the country, I believe that 
separate corporations, as deemed appro- 
priate, will best be able to specialize in 
meeting specific corridor needs, require- 
ments, and priorities. I have, therefore, 
provided for this flexibility in the bill. 

An important provision of the bill is 
that after designating the primary rail 
passenger transportation corridors in 
the United States the Secretary of 
Transportation must establish a project 
planning organization for each corridor 
which will determine the need for and 
the costs of major improvements to rail 
passenger transportation. These project 
organizations, drawing upor both State 
and Federal personnel for staffing, will 
assure that rail improvements in each 
corridor are soundly conceived and 
planned, and coordinated with public 
expenditures on other modes. When the 
Secretary finds that an adequate basis 
of planning’ exists, and that rail pas- 
senger development in a corridor is 
needed, he must then proceed to estab- 
lish a passenger service development 
corporation for that corridor. 

The development of rail passenger 
facilities by the corporations would be 
keyed to need and the state of tech- 
nology of high speed ground transporta- 
tion. It would be expected that develop- 
ment in some corridors would proceed 
beyond the current mode of rail passen- 
ger service to more advanced forms re- 
sulting from work carried out in the 
high speed ground transportation pro- 
gram. More exotic modes such as tracked 
air cushion vehicles, magnetically levi- 
tated vehicles, monorails and so on 
would be possibilities for development 
and application. 

This bill, and development which 
would follow its enactment, will help to 
achieve the balance which every student 
of transportation believes is necessary 
for maximum service benefit to the pub- 
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lic. In addition the development of im- 
proved rail passenger service would pro- 
vide important alleviation to environ- 
mental and resource problems which 
have descended upon the country in 
recent years. Studies which the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation has done 
show that commercial passenger air- 
craft emit 2.7 times as many pounds of 
pollutants per million passenger miles 
as high speed trains, buses 21.8 times as 
many pounds of pollutants, and private 
autos 27.3 times as many pounds of pol- 
lutants as high speed trains. In energy 
consumption, too, which is of great cur- 
rent moment, the Department of Trans- 
portation has found that trains are 
highly efficient. An electrically powered 
passenger train consumes 925 Btu’s per 
passenger mile, commercial buses 740 
Btu's, passenger cars 1,600 and trunk 
airlines, 4,100 Btu’s per passenger seat- 
mile. It is very clear that on the com- 
bined scores of energy conservation and 
environmental impact, rail passenger 
transportation is far out ahead of the 
other modes. On those grounds alone it 
is inconceivable that we should not now 
begin to provide for the reestablishment 
and redevelopment of this resource 
which for so long has been allowed to 
fall into disrepair. 

Perhaps few would quarrel with the 
proposition that improved rail passenger 
service can provide the greatest bene- 
fits to those parts of the country where 
traffic congestion, pollution, and energy 
waste are greatest. Generally these 
areas are in the transportation corri- 
dors which connect large metropolitan 
areas, such as New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle to name but a few. In these corri- 
dors population and economic activity 
have grown in the past several decades 
at very high rates. In recent days the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has an- 
nounced that in the Los Angeles area and 
northern New Jersey automobile use 
must be curtailed in the interest of 
breathable air. For these reasons this bill 
directs its attention first to the “megalo- 
politan” corridors where the public’s 
health is threatened and where the inef- 
ficiencies of private transportation are 
most egregious. Recognizing that each of 
these transportation corridors has dis- 
tinguishably different characteristics in 
the mix of economic activities, climate, 
resource structure, and transportation 
facilities, it has seemed desirable that 
each should have its own development 
corporation, responsive to its particular 
needs. The bill provides that both the 
planning for improved rail passenger 
transportation and the operation of the 
development corporations will involve 
local interests and local policies. 

Mr. President, the energy crisis, 
brought home to nearly everyone in the 
Northeast in these recent torrid days 
when power supplies have had to be cur- 
tailed, demonstrates again with intense 
emphasis the need for planning of these 
facilities and services on which the pub- 
lic depends heavily. During the 1960's 
the Johnson administration pushed 
ahead with planning for transportation 
improvements in the Northeast corridor 
so that by 1969 a blueprint had been laid 
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down for improvements to the railroad 
between Washington and Boston which 
would yield very large benefits to the 
public. Corollary to and in support of this 
planning a demonstration of improved 
passenger service—the Metroliners—was 
initiated which has proven to be extra- 
ordinarily successful. Parenthetically I 
should point out that the Metroliners 
have been successful from a Government 
fiscal point of view as well. In the neigh- 
borhood of $2.2 million is owed by the 
Penn Central to the Federal Government 
under the terms of the contract for the 
Metroliner demonstration. The observa- 
tion hardly needs making that it is an 
unusual program which can return 
money to the Federal Government. 

In one respect, perhaps, the Metro- 
liners were too successful because very 
little more has been done to develop 
passenger service in the Northeast cor- 
ridor, despite evidence in reports released 
by the Department of Transportation 
that very substantially increased reve- 
nues would be obtained from service im- 
provements. It is true that the Metro- 
liners have relieved many of the pres- 
sures which built up in the late 1960’s 
on commercial aviation capacities in the 
Northeast. However, it appears that the 
problems of congested highways and ac- 
companying pollution have continued al- 
most unabated. Somehow rail service for 
shorter distances in the Northeast cor- 
ridor must be so improved as to cost, 
trip time, and frequency that travelers 
will be attracted out of their private 
automobiles and on to the trains. It is 
evident that social benefits of substantial 
magnitude will result. So far as the 
Northeast corridor is concerned passage 
of this bill is most urgently needed. What 
has been so clearly demonstrated in the 
Northeast corridor is almost certainly 
true in other corridors of the country. 
In my judgment this general enabling 
legislation is needed in order to begin 
an orderly process of planning and de- 
velopment of rail passenger service 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I cannot end my dis- 
cussion of this bill without providing 
some specific information about how the 
passenger service development corpora- 
tion would work out in the Northeast. 
Studies done by the Department of 
Transportation show that capital ex- 
penditures of approximately $700 million 
over 5 fiscal years would provide 5- 
stop service in 24% hours between Wash- 
ington and New York and 4-stop 
service in 3 hours between New York 
and Boston. Revenues would flow in dur- 
ing the construction period from con- 
tinuously upgraded service as improve- 
ments were completed. In the years after 
completion of the $700 million capital 
expenditures, revenues would exceed op- 
erating costs and carrying charges by in- 
creasing amounts. I might point out that 
the record of the Northeast corridor 
transportation project in predicting pas- 
senger responses to improved services has 
been on target, proven by the Metroliner 
and Turbo train experiences. By 1985 the 
revenue surplus over operating costs and 
annualized expenses for capital improve- 
ments would be approximately $40 mil- 
lion per year. Over 30 years it would ap- 
proximate $75 million per year. 
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The revenue surplus woule be avail- 
able to meet the cost of purchasing or 
leasing the existing Penn Central line 
between Washington and Boston. Var- 
ious estimates of the worth o? the corri- 
dor rail line property have been made. 
They vary depending on whether ICC 
figures are used, liquidation values, and 
so on. An estimate of the fair worth of 
the land and facilities used for intercity 
passenger service is probably no more 
than $500 million. The surplus of $75 
million per year would very easily sup- 
port the annualized capital cost of such 
acquisition. 

This leads me to a very important 
point; namely, tha* Federal acquisition 
of the Northeast corridor rail line either 
through lease or purchase would pro- 
vide very important relief to the nearly 
defunct Penn Central Transportation 
Co. which operates the corridor line. On 
July 2 next the Federal judge in the 
Penn Central financial reorganization 
will consider whether the Penn Central 
can be restored to financial viability. The 
reorganization trustees have stated that 
unless drastic reductions are made in 
mileage, service and personnel, the Penn 
Central can not meet its cash require- 
ments. There is little disposition in the 
regions served by the Penn Central or 
among the employees to embrace such 
drastic remedies, and it is quite clear 
that the public interest in the services of 
the Penn Central is very substantial. Yet 
there is also reluctance in the adminis- 
tration and also here in the Congress to 
provide bail-out financial aid to the Penn 
Central. A takeover of the corridor rail- 
road by a publicly owned passenger de- 
velopment corporation with provision for 
continued operation of freight services 
by leaseback arrangements would pro- 
vide a private basis for greatly improv- 
ing the cash position of the Penn Central. 

It would also avoid a precipitate rescue 
operation and possibly the first poorly 
considered steps toward nationalization. 
It is quite clear that eventually the Fed- 
eral Government will find it necessary to 
take responsibility for the development of 
rail passenger service in the Northeast. 
That step, it is widely believed, is inevi- 
table. Considering the energy and pollu- 
tion crises, and the threatened break- 
down of the Penn Central Railroad, it 
would appear to be eminently sensible to 
take this sound action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2080 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Rail Passenger Sery- 
ice Development Act of 1973.” 

FINDINGS OF FACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds— 

(a) that the development of improved rail 
passenger transportation services in the pri- 
mary transportation corridors of the United 
States is hampered by lack of organization 
for development and by inadequate fund- 
ing: 

tb) that improved rail passenger trans- 
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portation would be a low cost, non-poliuting, 
environmentally conserving alternative to 
other modes of transportation whose de- 
velopment has been encouraged by Federal 
funds: 

(c) that demonstration projects already 
undertaken in the Northeast corridor have 
made manifest that improvements in cor- 
ridor rail passenger transportation services 
are practicable, economic and socially de- 
sirable; 

(d) that in a number of transportation 
corridors in the United States the social 
benefits of public investment in rail pas- 
senger transportation would exceed social 
costs by wide margins; and 

(e) that the development of balanced 
transportation facilities, including rail pas- 
senger transportation, is essential to the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
United States. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. The primary purpose of this Act is 
to provide for the development of improved 
Tail passenger services in transportation 
corridors in the United States placing major 
responsibility for development upon the 
States and local governments along with 
private agencies. It provides for Federal aid 
to the planning of improved rail passenger 
services, establishes the procedures under 
which rail passenger service development 
corporations can be formed, and authorizes 
under certain conditions the funding of de- 
velopment to be carried out by individual 
rail passenger service development corpo- 
rations. 


PLANNING OF RAIL PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Transportation 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”’) 
is authorized and directed to determine the 
primary rail passenger transportation corri- 
dors in the United States and to plan for 
their development as integral parts of bal- 
anced national and regional transportation 
systems. For each designated corridor the 
Secretary shall, under his supervision and in 
coordination with the governors of States 
within or adjacent to such corridors, within 
six months after enactment of this Act, 
establish project planning organizations 
which will determine the extent of need for 
and the social costs of improved rail passen- 
ger transportation. The Secretary shall with- 
in two years after the establishment of each 
corridor project organization report to the 
Congress the results of its findings of social 
needs and costs of development of improved 
rail passenger transportation. 

(b) The Secretary may in corridors where 
he determines that an adequate basis of 
planning already exists proceed immediately 
to the establishment of one or more rail pas- 
senger service development corporations. 

(c) The funding for planning of corridor 
rail passenger transportation development 
shall be from regular appropriations to the 
Department of Transportation for research 
and development. The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants from such funds to 
States individually or jointly for aid in the 
planning process. 

FORMATION OF RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary upon finding 
need for improved rail passenger transporta- 
tion service within a designated corridor 
shall establish a Federal rail passenger serv- 
ice development corporation for such corri- 
dor. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint to head 
each such corporation a board of directors 
composed of five members who shall be se- 
lected to represent appropriate fields of ex- 
pertise to carry out the functions of the 
corporation. Each such director shall (1) 
serve at the pleasure of the Secretary, and 
(2) be compensated at a rate to be fixed by 
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the Secretary for time spent carrying out 
the duties of such a director, but not to ex- 
ceed the per diem equivalent of the rate 
authorized for grade GS-18 by section 5332 
of title 5 of the United States Code, and be 
allowed travel expenses including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Each rail passenger service de- 
velopment corporation formed for a desig- 
nated corridor shall assume responsibility 
for the operation and development of rail 
passenger service in such corridor including 
the installation of technologically advanced 
types of high speed ground transportation. 

(b) In carrying out their functions under 
this Act the corporations— 

(1) shall have succession in their corporate 
names; 

(2) may adopt and use corporate seals, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(3) may sue and be sued in their corporate 
names; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules and regulations governing the manner 
in which their business may be conducted 
and the powers vested in them may be exer- 
cised; 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts 
or agreements as are necessary or advisable in 
the conduct of their functions; 

(6) may appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion, in accordante with the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, of such officers, 
attorneys, and employees as may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of their functions, de- 
fine their authority and duties, delegate to 
them powers vested in the corporations; 

(7) shall determine the character of and 
the necessity for their receipts, obligations 
and expenditures, and the manner in which 
they shall be received, incurred, allowed and 
the necessity for their receipts, obligations 
applicable to government corporations; and 

(8) may exercise such other powers as 
necessary. 

FUNCTIONS OF RAIL PASSENGER SERVICE 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 7. Each rail passenger service devel- 
opment corporation is authorized and di- 
rected to— 

(a) acquire by purchase or by lease rail- 
road and other property necessary for the 
development of rail passenger service; 

(b) contract for and hold title to capital 
improvements such as, but not limited to, 
right-of-way, stations, terminals, communi- 
cations facilities, and rolling stock for rail 
passenger service; 

(c) contract with individual railroad 
companies, or other companies, for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of rail passenger facil- 
ities including train operation, and for more 
advanced high speed ground modes; 

(d) provide adequate facilities for nec- 
essary rail freight transportation in conjunc- 
tion with rail passenger service, and such ar- 
rangements may include trackage rights, 
lease, and other necessary matters negotiated 
with individual common carrier railroad 
companies on a basis compensatory to each 
development corporation; 

(e) upon request of a State or local gov- 
ernment agency enter into contracts on a 
compensatory basis for the provision of local 
rail passenger services; and 

(f) contract with the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation for the management, 
but not including train operation, of inter- 
city rail passenger service in its designated 
corridor. In the event of disagreement be- 
tween a rail passenger service development 
corporation and the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, the terms of the contract 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in accordance with the intent of 
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Congress that federal support to rail passen- 
ger transportation shall be provided through 
the rail passenger service development cor- 
porations. 
APPLICABILITY OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT AND OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 8. (a) Each such development cor- 
poration shall be deemed a common carrier 
by railroad within the meaning of section 1 
(3) of the Interstate Commerce Act and shall 
be subject to all provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act other than those pertaining 
to— 

(1) regulation of rates, fares, and charges; 

(2) abandonment or extension of lines of 
railroads utilized solely for passenger serv- 
ice, and the abandonment or extension of 
operations over such lines of railroads, 
whether by trackage rights or otherwise; and 

(3) regulation of routes and service and, 
except as otherwise provided in this Act, the 
discontinuance or change of passenger train 
service operations. 

(b) Each such corporation shall be subject 
to the same laws and regulations with re- 
spect to safety and with respect to the rep- 
resentation of its employees for purposes of 
collective bargaining, the handling of dis- 
putes between carriers and their employees, 
employee retirement, annuity and unemploy- 
ment systems, and other dealings with its 
employees as any other common carrier sub- 
ject to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(c) Each such corporation shall not be 
subject to any State or other law pertaining 
to the transportation of passengers by rail- 
road as it relates to rates, routes, or service. 

(d) Leases and contracts entered into by 
each such corporation, regardless of the place 
where the same may be executed, shall be 
governed by the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(e) Persons contracting with each such 
corporation for the joint use or operation of 
such facilities and equipment as may be nec- 
essary for the provision of efficient and ex- 
peditious passenger service shall be and are 
hereby relieved from all prohibitions of exist- 
ing law, including the antitrust laws of the 
United States, with respect to such contracts, 
agreements, or leases insofar as may be nec- 
essary to enable them to enter into such con- 
tracts and to perform their obligations there- 
under. 

FINANCING THE CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
their functions under this Act, each develop- 
ment corporation may issue, upon the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
have outstanding at any one time obligations 
having such maturities and bearing such rate 
or rates of interest as may be determined by 
each corporation, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be redeemable 
at the option of the corporation before ma- 
turity in such manner as may be stipulated 
in such obligations; but the aggregate 
amount of obligations of each corporation 
under this subsection shall not exceed $800,- 
000,000. All obligations issued by the corpora- 
tions under this subsection shall constitute 
general obligations of the United States 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 

(b) In approving the issue by individual 
rail passenger service development corpora- 
tions of obligations backed by the full faith 
and credit of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall give due regard to 
the future liquidation of such obligations by 
individual rail passenger service develop- 
ment corporations from the proceeds of their 
activities. 

(c) The Secretary of Transportation, upon 
his finding of public convenience and neces- 
sity in designated rail passenger transporta- 
tion corridors, and his determination that 
revenues from rail passenger service are in- 
adequate to defray costs, may make grants- 
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in-aid to individual development corpora- 
tions to enable them to meet such public 
convenience and necessity. In making his 
finding of public convenience the Secretary of 
Transportation is directed to consider envi- 
ronmental effects in addition to other social 
benefits and costs of rail passenger service. 
FEDERAL AID 


Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion for grants-in-aid to individual rail pas- 
senger service development corporations $50,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976. Such sums shall 
remain available until expended. 


TAXATION 


Sec. 11. Any real or personal property of 
the development corporations, including, 
without limitation, improvements made by 
the corporations pursuant to section 7, is 
deemed to be the property of the United 
States and is expressly exempt from taxation 
in any manner or form by a State, or political 
subdivision thereof, or by the District of Co- 
lumbia. However, the corporations shall make 
payments to States, political subdivisions 
thereof, and the District of Columbia in lieu 
of property taxes on property acquired in fee 
by corporations under section 7 of this Act. 
The amount of such payments shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
shall not be in excess of nondiscriminatory 
taxes which would have been payable on such 
property in the condition in which it was 
acquired, 

PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec, 12. Any contract for the construction 
or improvement of rights-of-way or facilities 
under this Act shall include fair and equita- 
ble arrangements, as certified by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, to protect the interests of 
individual employees affected in their em- 
ployment by such contract. The construction 
and improvement of rights-of-way acquired 
under this Act may be performed by rail- 
roads or by others: Provided, That such con- 
tracting with other than railroads shall not 
adversely affect railroad employees perform- 
ing track construction or improvement, and 
work under collective bargaining agreements 
on the division of the line of railroad in- 
volved: Provided further, That if such other 
contractors are used, the contracts shall pro- 
vide for the hiring of furloughed railroad 
employees from the division of the line of 
railroad involved who are skilled in such 
work before any other construction personnel 
are hired. Each rail passenger service de- 
velopment corporation shall take such action 
as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors and subcontractors in the perform- 
ance of construction work under any con- 
tract for the construction or improvement 
of rights-of-way or facilities under this Act 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 13. In addition to sums authorized 
pursuant to section 10 there are authorized 
to be appropriated such additional amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
s. 35 
At the request of Mr. HoLLINGS, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOME- 
NICI) was added as a cosponsor of S. 35, 
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to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to permit the deduction without 
limitations of medical expenses paid for 
certain dependents suffering from phys- 
ical or mental impairment or defect. 

S. 405 


At the request of Mr. Case, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. HasKELL) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 405, to promote 
public confidence in the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches of the 
Government of the United States. 

S. 440 


At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 440, the 
War Powers Act. 

S. 632 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 632, to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to in- 
crease the amount which individuals may 
earn without suffering deductions from 
benefits on account of excess earnings, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1298 

At the request of Mr. HatHaway, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
and the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1298, to provide public service em- 
ployment opportunities for unemployed 
and underemployed persons, to assist 
States and local communities in provid- 
ing needed public service, and for other 
purposes. 

Ss. 1828 

At the request of Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1828, to 
require Senate confirmation of the head 
of the Mining Enforcement and Safety 
Administration. 

5. 1868 

At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1868 a bill to 
amend the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 to halt the importation of 
Rhodesian chrome and to restore the 
United States to its position as a law 
abiding member of the international 
community. 

Ss. 1907 

At the request of Mr. Burpicx, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1907, to es- 
tablish an arbitration board to settie 
disputes between supervisory organiza- 
tions and the U.S. Postal Service. 

S. 2026 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Arken and myself, we 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) , the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) be added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2026, to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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S. 2049 


At the request of Mr. Percy, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2049, to 
revise and restate certain functions and 
duties of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 71 


At the request of Mr. Monpate, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 71, to establish a National 
Commission on Health Science and So- 
ciety to provide a study and evaluation 
of the ethical, social, and legal implica- 
tions of advances in biomedical research 
and technology. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
35—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION IN RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE 225TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr. BROCK submitted the following 
concurrent resolution: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States extends its greetings 
and congratulations to Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, on the occa- 
sion of the observance and celebration by 
that institution of its two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and expresses its 
recognition of the contribution which Wash- 
ington and Lee University has made to edu- 
cational excellence, and its appreciation of 
the leadership role which many distinguished 
alumni of Washington and Lee have played 
in the life and affairs of this Nation. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 36—SUBMISSION OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION TO EN- 
COURAGE NATIONAL CONSUMER 
EFFORT TO SAVE GAS AND TO 
ARRIVE ALIVE 


(Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce.) 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting a Senate concurrent 
resolution for myself and my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia, 
Senator RANDOLPH, calling for an im- 
mediate, coordinated, national effort to 
alleviate the shortage of retail gasoline 
supplies, decrease safety hazards on 
high-speed roads, and of no small im- 
portance, to save money for operators 
of motor vehicles. A concurrent resolu- 
tion is being introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
JAMES A. HALEY, of Florida. 

Many people, including certain petro- 
leum companies, have indicated that if 
motor vehicles were to travel at slower 
speeds, enough gas might thereby be 
saved to get us through the summer 
with a minimum of gasoline shortage 
problems. 

Everyone knows that traveling at 
slower speeds is part of intelligent de- 
fensive driving—it simply decreases the 
risk of accidents. My own State of 
Florida, in June of 1970, launched a 
publicity campaign for safety on the 
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State’s roads called the “arrive alive” 
program. Using publicity films given to 
various public interest and public serv- 
ice groups, spot radio announcements, 
and publicity campaigns by the highway 
patrol, it achieved, with Federal spon- 
sorship, tremendous success. The 
Florida highway death rate, measured 
by deaths per million miles driven, 
dropped from 5.8 in June of 1970 to 4.5 
in December of 1972. 

Furthermore, there is substantial evi- 
dence that for each mile per hour trav- 
eled above 45 miles per hour there is a 
drastic increase in fuel consumption per 
mile. With today’s high prices, for fuel 
and almost everything else, all of us are 
looking for ways to save money. Travel- 
ing at slower speeds is one way to do it. 

Therefore, let us call upon our Nation's 
citizens, the media, and our State gov- 
ernments, to join in a national effort, be- 
tween the Fourth of July and Labor 
Day—September 3, 1973—to travel at 
lower speeds on high speed roads on 
weekends and holidays. 

Senator RanDoLPH successfully intro- 
duced an amendment to Senator JACK- 
son’s bill, S. 1570—the mandatory fuel 
allocation bill, which expressed that it 
was the sense of the Senate that, in gen- 
eral, posted speeds on Federal-aid high- 
ways ought to be permanently reduced, 
and that Federal, State and local agen- 
cies should make the public aware of 
the need to conserve gasoline. 

S. 1570 passed the Senate and now 
awaits action by the House of Represent- 
atives. That bill is an important one. 
Hearings are now scheduled to begin in 
the House of Representatives in mid- 
July. 

But we in Congress can do more than 
sit back and wait for that bill to make 
its way through the rest of the legisla- 
tive process. 

The gasoline shortage is upon us; the 
great surge of summer traffic is upon us. 
We should therefore tap the goodwill and 
intelligence of the American people by 
enlisting their immediate support in al- 
leviating the gasoline shortage, and in- 
creasing safety on our Nation's roads. 

I want to emphasize that while gaso- 
line companies claim that the gasoline 
shortage is a result of inadequate sup- 
plies of crude oil, others allege that the 
shortage is a result of anticompetitive 
structure of the gasoline industry or a 
conspiracy or premeditated plan by 
members of that industry. I am a mem- 
ber of the Senate’s Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee and the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, and 
we are investigating those allegations. 
But the ultimate solution to the shortage 
will take time. What we need in the 
meantime is action which will alleviate 
the shortage. 

Mr. President, this Senate resolution 
is based upon a need and a desire—a 
need to. do something fast to help as- 
sure that Americans have sufficient gaso- 
line to travel in their automobiles and 
the desire of many Americans, who see 
inadequate or tardy Government action 
on the energy crisis, to do something to 
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help our country meet this important 
challenge. 

In view of the fact that in today’s so- 
ciety the American citizen so seldom 
feels he can help his Government, we in 
Congress should do all we can to let the 
citizen know when he has a real oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

What will it really mean for our citi- 
zens to travel at lower speeds? The sta- 
tistics are dramatic. The following in- 
formation is provided by Concern, Inc., 
of Washington, D.C.: 

Speeding is a costly consumer of fuel, The 
average car driven between 75 and 80 miles 
per hour will consume almost twice as much 
per mile as the same car driven at 50 miles 
per hour, 


Furthermore, I am informed by var- 
ious experts in the gasoline industry that 
down to forty-five—45—wmiles per hour, 
every ten —10—wmiles per hour reduction 
in speed results in an approximate, aver- 
age savings in fuel consumption of ten— 
10—percent. These statistics vary be- 
tween different cars and driving condi- 
tions, as well as with driving techniques. 
But the clear consensus of opinion sup- 
ports these statistics. 

Mr. President, my Senate resolution 
targets this national effort to motor ve- 
hicle travel during weekends and holi- 
days on high speed roads. It is limited in 
this fashion in order to maximize the 
most crucial element of all—the pub- 
licity potential. Here, the media, tele- 
vision, radio and newspaper, can play a 
key role. If we simply launched a sum- 
mer campaign, the effect of the initial 
publicity would soon fade. But if just be- 
fore each summer weekend and holiday, 
publicity efforts by the media and State 
and local agencies is renewed, the 
American citizen will have a fresh re- 
minder all through the summer months 
of the continuation of this national cam- 
paign. 

I am informed by the American Auto- 
mobile Association that automobile 
travel during the summer months of 
July, August, and September is greater 
than any other 3-month period. The 
relevant statistics of fuel consumption 
are approximately as follows. 


Jan., Feb., and March 
April, May, and June 
July, Aug., and Sept 
Oct., Nov., and Dec, 

These statistics are even more reveal- 
ing when one breaks out monthly surges 
of gasoline consumption. The U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation figures for 
monthly gasoline consumption in 1972 
are as follows: 

Month: 

January 
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Statistics compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation from traffic 
counter stations in Ilinois indicate 
clearly that fuel consumption surges on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and even to a 
significant extent on Fridays. 

Mr. President, my Senate concurrent 
resolution provides an easy way by which 
Americans can publicize their low speed 
travel. If, when traveling on high speed 
roads on weekends and holidays, they 
simply turn on their headlights, they can 
encourage their fellow travelers to join 
with them in the campaign to slow down, 
save gas, save lives, and save money. 

Mr. President, in addition to calling 
for consideration of this Senate resolu- 
tion at the earliest possible time, I ask 
each of my distinguished colleagues in 
the Senate to contact the Governors of 
their respective States and appropriate 
individuals and groups, including the 
media, in their own States in order to 
enlist their support in this nationwide, 
summertime campaign. 

I have myself informed authorities in 
the State of Florida of this proposed res- 
olution and have asked that where pos- 
sible funds be made available to spon- 
sor appropriate publicity efforts through- 
out the State, including the use of pub- 
licity efforts by the State highway pa- 
trol—such as the mounting of signs on 
highway patrol cars—and other law en- 
forcement agencies. I have also contacted 
the U.S, Department of Transportation 
and asked that any funds available for 
the publicity of safety campaigns be 
made available on an equitable basis to 
Federal, State, local, and/or private en- 
tities in such a fashion as to maximize 
the publicity potential of this effort. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size that Congress must press forward 
in its various efforts to deal with the 
energy crisis in general and the gaso- 
line shortage in particular. This means 
rapid action on S. 1570, and on another 
bill by Senator Jackson, of which I am 
a cosponsor, S. 1283, the National Energy 
Research and Development Act of 1973. 
We also must press forward on the hear- 
ings before the Senate Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee and the Subcommittee on Perma- 
nent Investigations, to learn more about 
the causes of our gasoline shortage. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion be printed in the Record following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 36 

Whereas, our nation faces a shortage of 
retail gasoline supplies; and 

Whereas, the causes of and solutions for 
this shortage are now being investigated by 
Congress, and any solutions proposed may 
not be implemented in time to alleviate the 
predictable exacerbation of the shortage of 
such supplies due to increased motor vehicle 
traffic on our nation's roads between July 4, 
1973, and September 3, 1973; and 

Whereas, there is substantial evidence that 
for each mile per hour traveled above 45 miles 
per (“high speed travel”) there is a sub- 


stantial increase in gas consumption per 
mile in contrast to that at lower speeds, and 
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that the cost per mile of gasoline at high 
speed travel is greater than that at lower 
speeds; and 

Whereas, that there is substantial evidence 
that safety will be increased on our nation’s 
roads if motor vehicles travel at lower speeds; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concurring) 
that— 

(1) Each operator of a motor vehicle 
should be encouraged, when traveling dur- 
ing weekends or holidays, between July 4, 
1973, and September 3, 1973, on any road 
where the posted speed limit is fifty-five (55) 
per hour or greater to— 

(a) travel at a speed no greater than ten 
(10) miles per hour less than the posted 
speed limit; 

(b) turn on the headlights of his or her 
motor vehicle in order to publicize his or 
her participation in a national consumer ef- 
fort to decrease consumption of motor ve- 
hicle gasoline and to increase safety on the 
nation’s roads. 

(2) The Governor of each state should as 
soon as practicable, make state funds avail- 
able on an equitable basis and encourage 
private and other governmental organiza- 
tions within the state to make funds avail- 
able on an equitable basis. to state and local 
agencies, including but not limited to state 
highway patrols and traffic safety organiza- 
tions, and to appropriate private organiza- 
tions or individuals, for the purpose of en- 
couraging motor vehicle operators to observe 
the provisions of 1., above. 

(3) The television, radio and print media 
should publicize, to the maximum extent 
possible, the details of this Resolution in 
such a fashion as to encourage motor ve- 
hicle operators to observe the provisions of 1., 
above. 

(4) Each Federal agency which has or can 
make funds available through such agency’s 
own programs or to state or local govern- 
ments or to private organizations or individ- 
uals, for the purpose of publicizing traffic 
safety efforts, should do so to the maximum 
extent possible, and as soon as practicable, 
for the purpose of encouraging motor ve- 
hicle operators to observe the provisions of 
1., above. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 281 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BROCK (for himself and Mr. 
HeEtms) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 7824) to establish a 
Legal Services Corporation, and for 
other purposes. 


CONTINUANCE OF EXISTING TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE IN THE PUB- 
LIC DEBT LIMIT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO, 282 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MacGnuson) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 8410) to continue the 
existing temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit through November 30, 1973, 
and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 283 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CHURCH submitted an amend- 
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ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8410, supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 284 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
MONDALE) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 8410, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO, 285 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today 
I am submitting an amendment to H.R. 
8410, the temporary debt ceiling bill, 
which would permit a taxpayer to recov- 
er reasonable court costs including at- 
torney fees when he successfully chal- 
lenges an adverse Internal Revenue 
Service ruling in court. 

The language of this amendment is 
identical to S. 1535, which I introduced 
on April 11. At present, this bill is co- 
sponsored by Senators ABOUREZK, BART- 
LETT, BEALL, BIBLE, CANNON, DOMENICI, 
GURNEY, McGovern and STAFFORD. 

The need for the enactment of this 
proposal is quite clear. Our tax laws and 
the regulations governing their imple- 
mentation have become so complex that 
they are rarely understood by the aver- 
age citizen. Thus, expensive legal serv- 
ices become an absolute necessity when 
differences between taxpayers and the 
IRS arise. Often taxpayers who are in- 
nocent of wrongdoing find it more ex- 
pedient and less expensive to give in to 
the demands of the IRS than to contest 
the alleged shortage in an appropriate 
court. 

Because of the built-in inequities of 
the present system even if the taxpayer 
prevails in court, he frequently loses fi- 
nancially due to the expense of contest- 
ing the claim. 

Further, the Chief Judge of the U.S. 
Tax Court, W. M. Drennen, has stated 
both the need and fairness of this pro- 
posal in hearings on May 10 before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. In response to a question on 
whether or not a taxpayer should be per- 
mitted to recover the reasonable costs he 
expends in challenging the IRS, Judge 
Drennen stated: 

Yes, I think it would be more equitable 
I think in a lot of courts the costs are as- 
sessed that way. We just don’t have any au- 
thority to do it. 


When asked if this would greatly in- 
crease the caseload of the tax court, the 
judge stated that: 

It would to some extent, but nonetheless 
it still seems to me to be a fair thing to do. 


Also, the judge indicated that this in- 
creased expense might make the Internal 
Revenue Service think twice before forc- 
ing a taxpayer to go to court. 

I urge favorable Senate action on this 
proposal which rectifies an injustice of 
the present system and forces the IRS 
to be more cautious in its demands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this amendment be printed in full in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 285 

At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. — That (a) part II of subchapter C 
of chapter 76 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to Tax Court procedure) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 7465. RECOVERY or COSTS. 

“(a) In GENERAL.—In any proceeding be- 
fore the Tax Court for the redetermination 
of a deficiency, the prevailing party may be 
awarded a judgment of costs to the same 
extent as is provided in section 2412 of title 
28, United States Code, for civil actions 
brought against the United States. 

“(b) JUDGMENT.—A judgment of costs en- 
tered by the Tax Court shall be treated, for 
purposes of this subtitle, in the same man- 
ner— 

“(1) as an overpayment of tax, in the case 
of a judgment of costs in favor of the peti- 
tioner, and 

“(2) as an underpayment of tax, in the 
case of a Judgment of costs against the peti- 
tioner. 

No interest or penalty shall be allowed or as- 
sessed with respect to any judgment of 
costs.” 

(b) CLERICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS,— 

(1) The table of sections for such part II 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 7465. Recovery of costs,’’. 

(2) Section 2412 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(a)” before “Except”, 
and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) In any civil action which is brought 
by or against the United States for the col- 
lection or recovery of any internal revenue 
tax, or of any penalty or other sum under 
the internal revenue laws, and in which the 
United States is not the prevailing party, a 
judgment for costs may include reasonable 
attorney's fees.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DateE.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply only with re- 
spect to civil actions and proceedings for the 
redetermination of deficiencies commenced 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 288 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

DISC AMENDMENT TO H.R. 8410 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. President, the 
Revenue Act of 1971 established a sys- 
tem whereby exporters of U.S. products 
can obtain tax advantages by establish- 
ing subsidiaries called DISC’s. The pur- 
pose of the DISC system is to encourage 
exports. 

Under present law, the President is 
permitted but not required to suspend 
DISC benefits for commodities the sup- 
ply of which “is insufficient to meet the 
requirements of the domestic economy”— 
section 993(c)(3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

On June 25, Director Dunlop of the 
Cost of Living Council testified before 
the Senate Banking Committee that ear- 
lier this year the Council asked the 
Treasury to consider the possibility of 
suspending DISC benefits for a number 
of commodities which have experienced 
serious domestic price increases, includ- 
ing soybeans, animal feeds and steel 
scrap, and that Treasury is still studying 
the matter. Despite the fact that the 
President on June 13 requested from the 
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Congress “on an urgent basis” new au- 
thority to impose export controls on 
“animal feedstuffs and other grains”, he 
has not exercised his authority to sus- 
pend the tax break enjoyed by companies 
who export those commodities through 
MISC’s. 

I see no reason why the Government 
should operate at cross-purposes, en- 
couraging exports of a commodity 
through tax breaks on the one hand, and 
on the other curtail the exports of those 
same commodities. 

I am therefore, with the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) submitting an 
amendment to the debt limit bill requir- 
ing the President to suspend DISC bene- 
fits for any commodity whenever the ex- 
port of that commodity is restricted 
pursuant to the short supply provisions 
of the Export Administration Act, and 
permitting him to suspend DISC bene- 
fits whenever he finds that the export of 
a commodity exerts serious upward pres- 
sure on the domestic price of that com- 
modity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be reprinted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 288 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SUSPENSION OF DISC BENEFITS 

Sec. —. Section 993(c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting the following in 
lieu thereof: 

“If the President imposes export controls 
under the authority conferred upon him by 
Section 3(2)(A) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act on any property described in para- 
graph (1), he shall by Executive order 
designate the property as in short supply, 
and that designation shall remain in effect 
throughout the period during which such 
export controls are in effect. If the President 
determines that the export of any property 
described in paragraph (1) exerts serious 
upward pressure on the domestic price of that 
property, he may by Executive order 
designate the property as in short supply.” 


PLANNING OF TRANSIT LINES TO 
DULLES AND FRIENDSHIP AIR- 
PORTS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 286 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to S. 2047, a bill to 
authorize a Federal payment for the 
planning of a transit line in the median 
of the Dulles Airport road and for a 
feasibility study of rapid transit to 
Friendship International Airport; I- ask 
that this amendment be printed. 

_ The purpose of my amendment is to 
assure that the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration does:not require air transporta- 
tion service now operating from Wash- 
ington National Airport to transfer to 
either of the two outlying airports until 
the improved access provided for by this 
bill is completed. 

In January of this year, the FAA pro- 
nosed a number of schedule changes at 
Washington- National -Airport. which 
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would work a serious hardship on the 
residents of Missouri and other distant 
States. 

One of the major changes proposed is 
the elimination of all direct service be- 
tween National Airport and cities beyond 
the radius of 650 miles from the Capital. 
That action would affect 67 flights to 
seven cities including St. Louis, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Orlando, Tampa, Miami, 
and West Palm Beach. Thirteen of the 
affected flights are to and from St. Louis. 

In addition, the FAA proposes to elimi- 
nate from National Airport all scheduled 
one-stop flights with final destinations 
of more than 1,000 miles from Washing- 
ton. Among the 52 flights this would af- 
fect are the Denver, Las Vegas, Al- 
buquerque, and San Francisco runs via 
St. Louis. 

I am concerned by this proposal to 
elminate service which has been in ef- 
fect since jet aircraft began using 
National in 1966. The alternative offered 
by the FAA—transfer of the flights to 
Dulles or Friendship Airports—would 
mean burdening affected travelers with 
additional expense and as much as 45 
minutes to an hour traveling time each 
way. 

My amendment would in no way pre- 
vent the FAA from stabilizing the num- 
ber of flights from passengers at National 
at present levels if it so desired. It merely 
provides that no existing service should 
be forced to transfer to either Dulles or 
Friendship until the improved trans- 
portation we will be authorizing by this 
bill is completed. 

In view of the impact these proposed 
schedule changes would have on large 
numbers of travelers in the Nation, I 
believe the amendment that I offer rep- 
resents a reasonable limitation and is 
clearly in the public interest. 


AMENDMENT OF OMNIBUS CRIME 
CONTROL AND SAFE STREETS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 287 


(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on June 22, 
1973, I submitted an amendment (No. 
249) to H.R. 8152, to amend title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, to improve law enforcement 
and criminal justice, and for other pur- 
poses. Today, on behalf of Senators CooK, 
MATHIAS, ABOUREZK, BENTSEN, CASE, 
Hart, HUMPHREY, KENNEDY, MCGOVERN, 
NELSON, Percy, Scott of Pennsylvania, 
HATFIELD, and myself, I submit the iden- 
tical amendment which I intend to pro- 
pose to amendment No. 248 intended to 
be proposed by Mr. MCCLELLAN to the bill 
(H.R. 8152) to amend title I of the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to improve law enforcement 
and criminal justice, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 229, TO 8, 1033 


At the request of Mr. Stevens, the 


Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
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added as a cosponsor of S. 1033, to 
amend the Export Act to control the ex- 
port of timber from the United States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING TO 
INVESTIGATE THE POTENTIAL 
FOR THE PRODUCTION OF POWER 
FROM GEOTHERMAL RESOURCES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on June 
13, 1973, the Subcommittee on Water 
and Power Resources of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
held a hearing to investigate the poten- 
tial for the production of power from 
geothermal resources. The Federal agen- 
cies which presently have an interest 
in the development of the geothermal 
resource presented testimony. 

In one respect, the hearing was very 
encouraging. Every witness expressed the 
judgment that the geothermal resource 
of the United States offer a substantial 
opportunity to assist in meeting future 
national needs for electrical and heat 
energy. In another regard, however, I 
was disappointed with the apparent lack 
of direction and coordination among the 
Federal activities concerning geothermal 
resources and the low level of Federal fi- 
nancial support for exploration, research 
and development. The hearing record 
contains information which should be 
of interest to many Members of the Sen- 
ate and I have directed the committee 
staff to prepare a summary report which 
will make the results of the hearings 
readily available. 

An interesting aspect of the geothermal 
resource is its potential for the develop- 
ment of economical powerplants of rel- 
atively small capacity which could serve 
small utility systems and rural areas. 
Another aspect is the potential which 
geothermal resources may hold for west- 
ern regions which have previously de- 
pended heavily upon hydroelectric de- 
velopments to meet energy demands. 

The Subcommittee on Water and 
Power Resources has scheduled a field 
hearing in Idaho Falls, Idaho, for August 
10, 1973, to investigate further the re- 
gional potential for geothermal energy 
development in the West. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


GAINS SEEN FROM WATERGATE 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Godfrey Sperling’s recent article 
for the Christian Science Monitor, sol- 
idly asserts that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, has 
“moved strongly behind Mr. Nixon.” In 
this intervicw with Sperling, Senator 
MANSFIELD says he believes that Water- 
gate, instead of destroying President 
Nixon, will force the President to “cor- 
rect the imbalance in power in Wash- 
ington where he has assumed too much 
and taken too much away from Con- 
gress.” 

I commend Senator MANSFIELD for his 
enlightening and thoroughly nonparti- 
san view and ask unanimous consent 
that this interesting interview be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no -objection, the inter- 
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view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
GAINS SEEN FROM WATERGATE 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WasuHincton.—As the Watergate pressure 
on the President intensifies—with John 
Dean III now on the docket of the Senate- 
probe and John Mitchell due next—the 
Democratic leader in the Senate has moved 
strongly behind Mr. Nixon, 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
says flatly: “I do not think that the Presi- 
dent was involved.” 

In an interview, the Montana Senator also 
said that he envisioned Watergate ending up 
as a “boon” for both the presidency and for 
the American people as a whole. 

“I think,” he said, “that the foundation 
on which democracy rests may well become 
stronger as the result of what is being laid 
before the American people as this time.” 

Mr. Mansfield takes the position that Wa- 
tergate, instead of destroying the President, 
has forced him to correct the imbalance in 
power in Washington, where he had assumed 
too much and taken too much away from 
Congress. 

In the readjustment, Mr. Mansfield sees 
the President gaining, instead of losing, his 
capacity to bring about better government. 

Calling for a “regeneration of ethics, a 
restoration of old-time morality and renewed 
dedication to the American system,” Sena- 
tor Mansfield said new enforceable laws were 
needed to regulate political campaigning. 

The shock of Watergate will bring the new 
law soon, he said. 

The Senator said the facts as they are laid 
out would eventually have to speak for them- 
Selves. “One cannot render a judgment on 
hearsay, or make a judgment this early,” 
he said. 

“But I do not think that the President 
was involved. I have no knowledge to that 
effect. Under the United States system of 
jurisprudence a man is innocent until prov- 
en guilty. We'll have to determine that— 
and we are a long way from knowing all the 
facts at this time.” 

Excerpts from the interview: 

Do you think that Watergate has seri- 
ously cut into leadership on the President’s 
part? 

Yes, I think it has. But by the same token, 
it has brought about a better understanding 
between the Congress and the executive 
branch... 

Do you think the President in the years 
remaining could make a comeback from Wa- 
tergate — if he is not personally involved? 

Yes, I think so. Because, after all, the 
President, as such, isn’t nearly as important 
as the institution of the presidency. And the 
government must be run as responsibly as 
possible. We are prepared to do our share— 
meet him at least half way. And I think that 
we will be able to function on a more equit- 
able basis ... 

What about the post-Watergate period? 
Will Watergate usher in a better day in poli- 
ties and government? 

Yes, I think there has been hope in this. 
Because many people have been shocked at 
this—that individuals would place their 
loyalty to the President above their loyalty 
to the country and to the Constitution, and 
in so-doing endanger the office of the presi- 
dency, and in so doing endanger the con- 
stitutional democracy. 

But it is a situation which will help to 
strengthen the bedrock of our system and 
perhaps will act as a catharsis in giving an 
opportunity to purge ourselves. 

Frankly, I feel sorry for everyone con- 
cerned, The committee members have a difi- 
cult job. I feel sorry for the witnesses, their 
wives, their families. But I feel sorriest of all 
for the people as a whole. 

Do you think that more legislation is 
needed? 
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We need more legislation—and legislation 
that will be enforceable; which will cut down 
on the amount of contributions an individ- 
ual can make for a presidential or senatorial 
candidate; which will shorten the length of 
campaigns which have become unbearable 
and repetitious; which will bring about 
something of the order of a national pri- 
mary on the same day so that all this show- 
manship, expense, and whatnot, will be done 
away with. 

And rigid laws must be in effect so that 
phony letters like those used against (Sena- 
tors) Muskie, Humphrey, and Jackson will 
be punishable—far more punishable than 
they are at the present time. 

Do you think the shock of Watergate will 
help bring about this kind of legislation 
very soon? 

I think so—yes. 

Wholly apart from whether the President 
was personally involved in Watergate, was 
there an administrative responsibility on the 
part of the President for what has gone on? 

Yes, that is a valid point. I think that Mr. 
Nixon delegated so much responsibility and 
put so much confidence in his subordinates 
that they took advantage of the confidence 
which was placed in them and they did the 
President and the nation a disservice in ways 
that are becoming apparent to all. 

You have known the President a long 
time and seen a good deal of him these days. 
Is there anything in him—any personal char- 
acteristic—which you feel may have had a 
bearing on the Watergate incident? 

Well, the President, fundamentally, is a 
loner. .. . But unfortunately when you get 
away from Washington, if you do it too 
much, you lose touch with events as they 
are really happening and you don’t have the 
contacts you should have. The end result is 
that the government suffers to a degree be- 
cause of the lack of this cooperation, this 
accommodation this partnership which is so 
vital to the functioning of this republic. 

If you don’t have this relationship of 
President and Congress, it throws the whole 
ship of state out of kilter and the end result 
is what we are facing at the present time. 
Our government operates on a very delicate 
balance and when that balance is disturbed, 
we get into serious difficulties, 

Because of Watergate the President's effort 
to achieve better relations with Congress, are 
you saying that he could well improve his 
performance oyer the next three years? 

Oh, yes. . . . You recall his Pekin (Illinois) 
Speech the other day he said he wanted to 
work more closely with Congress in a spirit 
of understanding and partnership. We will 
meet him at least half way because we think 
it isn’t the individual fortunes of each of 
us that counts so much as the strengthening 
of the institutions on which this country 
survives. And I would anticipate as the weeks 
and months approach there will be increas- 
ing understanding and cooperation between 
the two branches. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Joint Economic Committee, of which I 
am currently vice chairman, has for 
many years encouraged the improvement 
of measures of productivity in both the 
private and public sectors of the eco- 
nomy. As chairman of the committee in 
late 1970, I wrote to Comptroller Gen- 
eral Elmer Staats to initiate a study of 
productivity in the Federal Government. 

Mr. Staats has undertaken such a 
study and now he is about to issue a re- 
port on this vital issue. For the first time 
we may now have at hand a valid meas- 
ure of output per man-hour in major 
areas of Federal Government activity. 
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The study includes data for 187 organ- 
izational units in 45 different areas, cov- 
ering 60 percent of civilian man-years 
in 1972. 

Over the period from 1967 to 1972, the 
average rate of gain in productivity was 
1.7 percent a year. Rates of gain among 
agencies and in different years varied 
greatly—from a negative figure to in- 
creases of 5 to 6 percent per year. 

In order that the Congress gain a full- 
er insight into the factors involved, I 
will ask permission to have a speech by 
Mr. Staats on the preliminary findings 
inserted in the Record. After the final 
report is delivered, as chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Priorities and Economy in 
Government, I will ask Mr. Staats and 
other government witnesses and private 
experts to discuss the findings and indi- 
cate what next steps are appropriate to 
establish this very worthwhile project 
on a permanent basis and to determine 
how we can improve on the results thus 
far obtained, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEASURING AND ENHANCING FEDERAL PRO- 
DUCTIVITY—A Process REPORT 
(Remarks by Elmer B. Staats, Comptroller 

General of the United States, at the Con- 

ference Board, Conference on Productiv- 

ity, May 23, 1973) 

I was most pleased that this conference 
of business leaders would consider it ap- 
propriate to invite me—as a representative 
of the Federal Sector—to join in your dis- 
cussions of policies to promote productivity 
in the nation. Despite sporadic efforts over 
the past 35 years, the public sector has not 
only been considered unmeasurable in terms 
of what it produces but, as one authority 
has put it, past studies have assumed “a 
regrettable negative productivity rate in lo- 
cal, State, and Federal Governments.” 

We, in the Federal Government, are 
acutely aware of the need for assessing more 
precisely our performance record; and to do 
so in terms that are clear not only to our- 
selves, but to the American public. Our 
purpose must be to expose both to top 
agency management, the Congress, and the 
public, how well and how poorly our policies, 
programs, and managerial practices are 
achieving each year the twin goals of effec- 
tive Government services while increasing 
economy and efficiency. 

Underscoring the importance of our sub- 
ject today is the rapid growth in public ex- 
penditures over the past decade. I need not 
burden you with a set of statistics to sup- 
port this point. These facts are now known 
all too well to most of us. Suffice it to say 
that in the past decade Federal expenditures 
have increased at a faster rate than any 
other category of expenditures which make 
up the Gross National Product. Public at- 
tention has been properly focused on the 
need to improve the U.S. competitive posi- 
tion in world markets and to dampen in- 
flationary pressures through productivity 
improvements. Happily, public attention is 
increasingly being focused increasingly on 
productivity in government at all levels. 

Considering governmental expenditures 
from the standpoint of their effect on the 
economy, particularly in a period of infla- 
tionary pressures, we cannot overlook the 
fact that State and local government ex- 
penditures have risen much more rapidly 
than those of the Federal Government. 
When State and local government expend- 
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itures are added to those of the Federal 
Government, the total represents over one- 
third of the Gross National Product. 
Measured another way the governmental 
sector in the American economy in recent 
years has been growing twice as fast as the 
private sector. 

Auditors and budget analysts and others 
in the GAO and operating agencies are con- 
stantly examining and evaluating individual 
activities and programs, and producing hun- 
dreds of reports each year. 

It is true that we have been able to develop 
satisfactory indices for budgetary and man- 
agement purposes in isolated cases, but no 
overall, governmentwide indices have been 
attempted and no overall guidelines devel- 
oped for the measurement of them, Moreover, 
we have not in the past found ways of devel- 
oping overall performance indicators so as to 
determine whether Federal productivity is 
benefiting from applying such tools as statis- 
tical sampling, systems analysis, organiza- 
tion development, and the automation of our 
massive industrial and clerical activities. 

I frequently think of the analogy of the 
professional football team. If the only way 
the manager had to assess his team's per- 
formance was to keep records of a number 
of statistical indicators—such as yards gain- 
ed, passes completed, first downs made, and 
so on—he would still not know how success- 
ful his team was in meeting its overall ob- 
jective of winning games. In football we have 
ways of keeping score so that at the end of 
the game there is a net quantitative and 
highly visible result. You who manage busi- 
nesses are fortunate in having such signifi- 
cant summary indicators as profit and loss, 
and earnings per share, by which both you 
and the public can gauge your performance, 
although I believe you would agree that there 
is not necessarily a high correlation between 
changes in productivity indices and the 
profit and loss statement. 


THE FEDERAL PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT 


RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress has, over the years, held many 
hearings on the subject of productivity in 
the private sector. Knowing of the interest 
of this Committee in the general subject, I 
visited with Chairman William Proxmire in 
the fall of 1970, inviting his support for the 
idea of a major effort to develop produc- 
tivity indices for the Federal Government. 
The Bureau of the Budget had, in the early 
1960s, undertaken a feasibility study on the 
subject and established a task force headed 
by John Kendrick, then of George Wash- 
ington University and now of the Confer- 
ence Board, to take the leadership in the 
study. The optimistic conclusions of that 
study gave support to the idea that the mat- 
ter should not be dropped in view of its 
tremendous potential as a tool of manage- 
ment. 

Chairman Proxmire subsequently wrote me 
as follows: 

“In view of the importance of the Federal 
sector to the economy as a whole, and in 
view of the responsibility vested in Con- 
gress for controlling Federal expenditures, I 
find it distressing that we have no real meas- 
ures of the efficiency of the Federal sector.” 

We are most appreciative of the continued 
interest and support of the Joint Economic 
Committee throughout this effort. 

Following receipt of Chairman Proxmire’s 
request, I decided to ask Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget George 
Shultz and Chairman Robert Hampton of the 
Civil Service Commission, whether they 
would be agreeable to undertake the proj- 
ect as a joint legislative-executive branch 
effort. I found that they had a similar strong 
interest in the subject. The three of us 
agreed that the time had come for a major 
effort to gauge the productivity of Federal 
activities which could be quantitatively 
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measured. Outside of the Post Office, which 
has used overall measures for decades, and 
the Social Security Administration, other 
elements of Government had not learned 
how to construct measures of their final out- 
puts in productivity terms. 

Hence, we established a joint research proj- 
ect of the three agencies. The project team, 
which is just finishing two years of effort, is 
now preparing its report, due for completion 
by June 30. Today I can give you a preview 
of some of the findings which it will report 
to the current Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Roy Ash, Chairman 
Hampton, and myself—and which I, in turn, 
will report to Congress. 

The report will cover: 

1. The design of a permanent productivity 
measurement system. 

2. Initial findings from research into the 
causes of productivity change in the Federal 
sector. 

3. The importance of capital investment as 
a contributor to productivity improvement. 

4. Other factors which provide inceatives 
or disincentives to productivity change in 
the Federal sector. 

Let me briefly highlight some of these find- 
ings. 

THE DESIGN OF A COMPLETE PRODUCTIVITY 

MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


The challenge to our joint research proj- 
ect in the past two years has been to identify 
those Federal activities on which final out- 
puts can be consistently counted from year 
to year and related to the resources con- 
sumed in their production. To answer this 
question, we initially consulted with all of 
the cabinet departments and several inde- 
pendent agencies. We found that all were 
measuring portions of their work for pur- 
poses of staff planning and distribution of 
resources. After a period of trial and error, 
and with expert assistance from the staff of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we requested 
data last September from all agencies with 
200 or more employees, requesting them to 
submit, for the six fiscal years 1967-72, spe- 
cific data on their work products, and the 
man-years and wages consumed in the pro- 
duction of these products. Here is what has 
resulted: 

We now have data from 187 organizational 
units In 45 different agencies. 

The data cover over 1.7 million man-years 
of employment. This represents all Postal 
employees, almost one-third of Defense De- 
partment civilian employees, and almost two- 
thirds of the civilian employees of the re- 
maining agencies of Government. Overall, the 
sample covers 60 percent of the civilian man- 
years worked in fiscal year 1972. Several orga- 
nizational units reported that they were de- 
veloping measures which in the future might 
raise the coverage another five to ten per- 
centage points. 


WHAT DO THESE DATA TELL US? 


They give us, for the first time, broad per- 
spectives on productivity changes among a 
variety of Federal activities. Here are some of 
the top findings of the data collected by the 
joint team for the six fiscal years 1967-1972. 

The Federal activities in the sample 
showed annual rates of productivity improve- 
ment which varied from a low of 1.1 percent 
in 1969, to 2.8 percent in 1970, with an over- 
all average gain of 1.7 percent. 

In terms of reduced payroll costs, includ- 
ing fringes, the average savings resulting 
from productivity improvements has been 
$300 million per year—accumulating to $1.5 
billion in fiscal year 1972. 

But the Federal sector is probably the 
world’s largest and most diversified conglom- 
erate. It includes a number of organizations 
which have been increasing their productiv- 
ity at five percent or more per annum—an 
excellent record. It includes other group ac- 
tivities which have shown declining produc- 
tivity. And it includes activities whose pro- 
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ductivity has tended to remain flat during 
the past few years. Hence a simple index of 
Federal productivity change, like trends in 
the productivity and profits of business en- 
terprise as a whole, includes wide extremes. 
This brings me to the second finding of the 
joint research project during the past two 
years, which analyzes: 
FACTORS WHICH CAUSE PRODUCTIVITY CHANGE IN 
THE FEDERAL SECTOR 


Productivity measurement would be rather 
meaningless if it consisted only of gathering 
Statistics and adding up the results. 

The important point is this—what do we 
do about the index after we obtain it? We 
have discovered that this is the most im- 
portant value of productivity measurement 
in the Federal sector. 

The relevant questions are: 

Is the change which occurred the result 
of planned actions to improve either quantity 
or quality of performance? Or is the change 
simply a happenstance result? 

What are the positive and the negative 
factors which produced the result? 

How can we optimize productivity in rela- 
tion to service to the public, accuracy of out- 
put, or other essential quality criteria? 

What will be the trend in the future? What 
can we do about it now? 

The joint team has asked questions of this 
type of a number of Federal managers, For 
this purpose, they grouped the 187 reporting 
organizations into functional categories 
which have a similarity of work processes or 
program mission. Altogether, they identified 
16 such functional categories for study. Let 
me select a few to illustrate the kinds of in- 
sights that productivity research is giving to 
Federal managers. 

1. Automation and management improve- 
ments have reduced wage costs over $200 mil- 
lion since 1967 in those organizations that 
maintain individual citizens’ records. 

This group of activities maintains records 
at some time or another on practically every 
citizen. They include, of course, the Social 
Security Administration, Internal Revenue 
Service, the Selective Service System, and 
others. Collectively, they employed 108,000 
man-years in fiscal year 1972. Their gross 
output has surged ahead since 1967 at a rate 
of five percent a year. By use of automation 
and streamlined procedures, this group has 
been able to hold its employment growth to 
only two percent a year. Thus its productivity 
growth has averaged three percent a year; 
but in one year, it jumped five percent. 

This is a case study in enlightened man- 
agement planning—with the payoffs in pro- 
ductivity resulting from years of prepara- 
tion, experimentation, and innovation. 

2. The impact of automation on produc- 
tivity has also been pronounced in the over- 
haul and repair of heavy equipment by the 
industrial activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

‘Here again we are dealing with large en- 
terprises employing, collectively, 95,000 man- 
years. We found an annual rate of improve- 
ment in productivity of six percent—worth 
to the taxpayer between 1967-1972 at least 
$350 million in lower payroll costs. A key 
reason for the improvement has been a re- 
duction in employment through moderniza- 
tion of plant and equipment, while work- 
load has remained at a high level. 

Looking ahead, however, it is probable that 
the productivity gain will level off due to the 
reduction in military activities. Incidentally 
the closing of unnecessary installations has 
been a contributor to productivity improve- 
ment in the past, since this has eliminated 
unnecessary capacity and made operations in 
the residual activities more efficient. 

3. Fluctuations in the volume and complex- 
ity of work are a significant factor in produc- 
tivity change from year to year. 

Our studies reveal that activities experi- 
encing continuous growth in workload—such 
as those involved in maintaining citizens’ 
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records, grant programs, power-generating 
activities, transportation, Postal Services, and 
the Regulatory Agencies—have also showed 
steady improvement in their output per man- 
year. The pressure of continuous growth ap- 
pears to foster systems improvements and 
to provide incentives for innovation which 
increase the output per person. We find real 
concerns, however, among some of these ac- 
tivities as to whether proper standards of 
service to the recipient, or minimum levels of 
quality, are being maintained. Analysis of 
this concern must be one of our continuing 
study objectives. 

On the other hand, we find that a steadily 
declining workload makes it difficult to avoid 
deterioration in productivity. Two examples 
of this emerged from our research this year. 
One involves the large number of activities 
which purchase, store, and issue supplies to 
Federal users throughout the world. They 
employ 155,000 personnel and manage four 
million items. These supply activities are 
primarily in the military services and the 
General Services Administration. With the 
winding-down of Vietnam, their workload 
has been steadily dropping—at a rate, re- 
cently, of six percent a year. Surprisingly, 
however, these agencies, overall, have been 
able to avoid any loss in their productivity 
per man-year by reducing personnel as- 
signed at least as fast as workload has de- 
creased, as well as by a comprehensive pro- 
gram of mechanization. This is a very credit- 
able accomplishment because it has meant 
a reduction in employment of 30,000 man- 
years—most within the past three years. 

But activities in a down trend cannot al- 
ways be so fortunate. Our study of 17 print- 
ing plants employing 13,000 personnel show- 
ed a steady drop in output with no reduc- 
tion in employment since 1967—and a con- 
sequent decrease in productivity per man- 
year. Analysis of this trend revealed that un- 
der the agencies’ policy of contracting out to 
commercial firms the easier jobs are being 
contracted—while the more difficult work is 
being kept in-house—thus reducing in- 
house productivity. There are also opportu- 
nities to improve our printing activities 
through modernization. 

The last example I have chosen to illus- 
trate is our research into what causes pro- 
ductivity change in Federal health care op- 
erations. 

4. Federally-operated health care activities 
report that technology and constantly ris- 
ing quality standards affect productivity. 

Since 1967, total manpower assigned to 
medical facilities in the Defense Department, 
Veterans Administration, and Public Health 
Service has increased 11 percent, whereas the 
workload is up only two percent. As a result, 
output per man-year has dropped. But this 
is not cited to imply an undesirable trend, 

Our medical managers report that it is a 
result both of more adequate staffing stand- 
ards, and of the progress in medical tech- 
nology which is steadily increasing the scope 
and cost of diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the im- 
portance of capital investment as a con- 
tributor to productivity improvement. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN 
PRODUCTIVITY IMPROVEMENT 


John Kendrick has been a long-time pio- 
neer and supporter of the effort to measure 
and enhance Federal productivity. He con- 
cludes that new and improved capital goods— 
including the R&D, education, and training 
required to create and use them—have con- 
tributed about 60 percent of the improved 
productivity in the private sector over a long 
period of time. In the light of this finding, 
the joint project team has studied the ways 
in which Federal agencies now select capital 
items for inclusion in the annual budget. 

The team found that the Federal man- 
ager sometimes lacks the incentive and op- 
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portunity to seek funds for cost-reducing 
capital investments. 


In the private sector, top management | 


and the Board of Directors are likely to keep 

the spotlight on such opportunities and on 

their timely financing. 

In the Federal sector, cost savings projects 
tend to drop out of tight budgets when they 
are in competition with items related to pro- 
gram requirements or current priorities, such 
as pollution abatement, health, and safety. 

To document the opportunities for more 
timely financing of productivity improving 
investments, the joint study team obtained 
data on unfunded projects from 14 agencies, 
and selected a number for analysis. The sam- 
ple identified 394 projects which would be 
self-liquidating in less than three years— 
with one-time savings of $61 million, and 
recurring annual savings of $65 million. This 
sample is believed to cover only about half of 
the opportunities. Examples are modern ma- 
terials handling equipment, tape-driven ma- 
chine tools, automated laboratory equipment, 
mechanized warehouse, consolidation of fa- 
cilities, and others. 

The joint team’s conclusions for accom- 
plishing this very obviously desirable objec- 
tive are: 

First, the need for clear visibility in the 
Federal budget process of capital items with 
productivity-enhancement potential. This 
will require that such items be submitted by 
all agencies whether or not they fit within 
agency budget ceilings, and thus permit the 
Office of Management and Budget to con- 
sider the desirability of financing these proj- 
ects. 

Second, expert attention to the develop- 
ment of high payoff capital investment op- 
portunities. A number of Federal agencies 
lack the engineering expertise to identify the 
most promising opportunities. Hence the 
joint project team has concluded that full- 
time attention by a central management 
agency, such as the Office of Management and 
Budget or the General Services Administra- 
tion, should be provided in order to assist 
agencies to seek out opportunities and docu- 
ment their economic potential. 

Third, there must be better audits of ac- 
tual results obtained. One reason why such 
projects have tended to lack credibility and 
support in the past has been the failure to 
demonstrate that the benefits claimed were 
in fact, achieved—or if not, to evaluate the 
reasons. 

Fourth, timely financing. While the joint 
study group has given considerable attention 
to special funding techniques, it has con- 
cluded that the above steps should be ac- 
complished first, and their benefits fully 
tested. At that point the need for additional 
financing techniques—such as the Produc- 
tivity Bank—can be further assessed. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by 
mentioning briefly: 

OTHER FACTORS WHICH PROVIDE INCENTIVES AND 
DISINCENTIVES TO PRODUCTIVITY CHANGE IN 
THE FEDERAL SECTOR 
I am sure we all agree that productivity 

improvement will not succeed if it is simply 
and primarily aimed at driving employees to 
work harder. Richard Gerstenberg, Chairman 
of General Motors, captured our key findings 
in the following statement: 

“I regard productivity as a measure of 
management's efficiency, or lack of efficiency, 
in employing all the necessary resources— 
natural, human, and financial.” 

John Kendrick has stated this theme, as 
follows: 

“I believe that productivity measurement 
is even more important in increasing ‘produc- 
tivity-mindedness’ and focusing management 
thinking on ways and means of cutting real 
unit costs and thus enhancing productivity 
advance in the future.” 

In our discussions with several hundred 
Federal managers during the past two years, 
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we have been told that managerial initiative 
is sharply reduced: 

When arbitrary personnel ceilings make it 
impossible to maintain adequate service 
standards, or result in the accumulation of 
intolerable backlogs. 

When the requirement to reduce average 
Salaries results in employing less qualified 
personnel who have higher attrition in the 
first year, and less promotion potential. 

When savings achieved are withdrawn and 
made available to less efficient activities or, 

When mandatory personnel cuts are ap- 
plied, equally, to those who have achieved 
greater efficiency and to those who have not. 

There are no easy solutions to such com- 
plaints since they are, in large measure, in- 
dicators of the need for a more enlightened 
attitude by top management in encouraging 
and rewarding good management. We plan 
to highlight good and poor experiences 
through continuing case studies, 

We are likewise interested in the improve- 
ments which arise from providing employers 
broader opportunities to be Involved in the 
final products of their organization, through 
such techniques as job enrichment, job re- 
structuring, and participative management. 
In collaboration with the National Commis- 
sion on Productiivty, we are now sponsoring 
a series of experiments in selected Federal 
activities, 

Among case studies showing significant re- 
sults in the experience of the Bureau of 
Customs in completing the processing of in- 
coming foreign mail parcels at the gateway 
points, such as San Francisco, in lieu of for- 
warding the mail on to inland customs of- 
fices for final examination and distribution. 
This change has not only reduced the time 
required to process the mail, and increased 
productivity by eliminating an additional 
handling—but it also placed final responsi- 
bility on employees at the port of arrival 
and resulted in an upgrading of their jobs. 
As a consequence, everyone has benefited. 
We want to encourage more cases of this 
type. 

CONCLUSION 

While the joint research effort which I 
have been describing terminates on June 30 
of this year, we are designing a permanent 
program to measure and enhance Federal 
productivity. We have found that the prob- 
lems in measuring productivity in the Fed- 
eral Government are not greatly different 
from those in the private sector, and the 
benefits are equally great. 

I am proposing that the Federal Govern- 
ment continue to collect and analyze pro- 
ductivity data, annually, and to report to 
the President and to the Congress. We are 
pleased that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is preparing to serve as the data gathering, 
reviewing, and publishing agency for Fed- 
eral sector indices, just as it now does for 
the private sector. 

Last summer, when Senator Proxmire was 
apprised of the initial results of the joint 
productivity studies, he issued a press re- 
lease in which he said: 

“Now we have conclusive evidence that 
the Federal employee, like his counterpart in 
private industry, is contributing its part to 
progress in the American economy.” 

I consider this statement to be a sound 
conclusion for the past several years. It is 
my objective to support efforts which will 
continue to increase Federal productivity as 
one means of assuring the effectiveness of 
Federal programs and a full return on the 
taxpayers investment in governmental sery- 
ices. 


VETERANS COST OF INSTRUCTION 
AMENDMENT TO AID TO EDUCA- 
TION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, ap- 
proval of the Education of the Handi- 
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capped Act represents a recognition by 
the Senate that handicapped children 
must continue to receive Federal assist- 
ance in order to fully participate in our 
educational system. I believe that the 3- 
year extension tempered by realistic au- 
thorizations represents an intelligent and 
responsible approach to the problems of 
school age and preschool children who 
are deaf, blind, retarded, speech im- 
paired, motor impaired, emotionally dis- 
turbed or otherwise health impaired. 

In addition to the extension of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act, how- 
ever, this bill contains an important pro- 
vision regarding the veterans cost of in- 
struction payments authorized pursuant 
to the Higher Education Amendments of 
1972. When we adopted this measure on 
the floor during consideration of those 
amendments, the hope was expressed 
that the measure would provide institu- 
tions of higher education with the moti- 
vation and the money to recruit and to 
prepare veterans for postdischarge edu- 
cation. 

The mechanism chosen to achieve 
these results was the requirement that 
institutions must increase their enroll- 
ment of undergraduate veterans by 10 
percent over the preceding year in order 
to be eligible for the payments. In addi- 
tion, certain program requirements were 
imposed upon eligible institutions. 

While the intents of the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CraNsToN, were meritorious, 
the effect was not always equitable. A 
large number of universities which had 
previously made major efforts to enroll 
veterans found themselves constricted by 
the 10-percent requirement. While the 
larger university may have continued 
measures to provide for the veterans, 
the required increase in enrollment pre- 
cluded their participation in the one 
program designed to aid their efforts. 

A good example of this situation was 
found at Wichita State University in 
Kansas, as well as other large urban- 
oriented institutions. Wichita State, with 
a total enrollment of 12,896 students, had 
1,735 undergraduate veterans enrolled 
during the past school year. This was an 
inerease from 1,687 in the previous year. 
Although this meant that the university 
maintained one of the largest veterans’ 
enrollments in the State, it was ineligible 
for assistance under the program. 

The inequities of this situation are rec- 
ognized by section 11 of the bill. It pro- 
vides as an alternative to the 10-percent 
increase, that an institution with 10 per- 
cent of its total undergraduate enroll- 
ment will also be eligible for the veter- 
ans’ cost-of-instruction payments. While 
this section still imposes a substantial 
requirement on the institution, it should 
alleviate the unintended inequities pres- 
ent in the current measure. 

I also want to emphasize that the 
amendment makes no other alterations 
in the requirements of the bill. It con- 
tinues the encouragement of adequate 
veterans programs and should provide an 
even greater benefit to universities who 
wish to aid the veterans enrolled in their 
institutions. 

I have been in touch with the veterans 
program task force in the Office of Edu- 
cation for some time, and have also 
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worked with the institutions of my State 
in an effort to gain relief from the strin- 
gent requirements of the Cranston 
amendment. For this reason, I am par- 
ticularly pleased that the Senate has 
seen fit to approve the change in eligi- 
bility requirements for participation in 
the veterans’ cost-of-instruction pay- 
ments. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived recently a very helpful series of 
fact sheets from the Office of Education 
on the various programs of Federal as- 
sistance to students. 

I found this material to be concise, 
factual, and useful. In order that this 
material may be available to my col- 
leagues and the public, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFORMATION FOR STUDENTS CONCERNING U.S. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION FINANCIAL AID PRO- 

GRAMS 


The student assistance programs described 
below will be in effect in the 1973-74 aca- 
demie year. 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT 
PROGRAM (BEOG) 


The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
Program, more commonly known as Basic 
Grants, is a new program of students finan- 
cial aid which was added to Title IV, Part A 
of the Higher Education Act by the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972. This program 
provides for grants of $1400 less the ex- 
pected family contribution for all eligible 
students to assist them In meeting educa- 
tional costs. However, in no case may the 
BEOG exceed more than one-half the actual 
cost of attending the student's institution. 

For the initial year of the program opera- 
tion (academic year 1973-74), a student must 
be beginning his postsecondary education 
after July 1, 1973. He also must have been 
accepted for enrollment in, or be in good 
standing at an eligible institution of higher 
education which includes colleges, univer- 
sities, vocational-technical schools, and hos- 
pital schools of nursing; and, he must be 
enrolled as a full-time student in an under- 
graduate course of study. 

The Application for Determination of Ex- 
pected Family Contribution, with detailed 
instructions, will be widely distributed some- 
time this month (June 1973) to high schools, 
postsecondary institutions, post offices, and 
other locations easily accessible to students. 

SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

GRANTS PROGRAM (SEOG) 


Is for students of exceptional financial 
need who without this grant would be un- 
able to continue their education. Grants of 
up to $1,000 a year are available for 4 years of 
undergraduate study; and if you are se- 
lected for an SEOG, you will also receive 
additional financial aid at least equal to the 
SEOG amount. The financial aid oficer at 
your school selects those who will receive 
grants and determines the amount you will 
need. 


NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
(NDSLP) 


Makes it possible for you as an undergrad- 
uate to borrow up to $5,000 for your under- 
graduate study. Graduate and professional 
students may borrow up to $10,000 to com- 
plete their studies although it should be 
noted that this limitation inmcluces any 
amounts borrowed as an undergraduate. The 
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financial aid officer on your campus is re- 
sponsible for determining which students are 
eligible and the amount of the loan. Repay- 
ment begins 9 months after you cease at least 
half-time study and may extend over a 10- 
year period. Interest charges of 3 percent also 
begin at the start of the repayment period. 
No repayment is required and no interest is 
charged for any period up to 3 years during 
which you are serving In the Armed Forces, 
Peace Corps, or VISTA. The program also pro- 
vides for partial or total loan cancellation for 
students who enter certain fields of teaching. 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM (CWSP) 


May assist you by providing a job oppor- 
tunity at the college itself or with a public or 
private nonprofit agency—such as a school, a 
social agency, or a hospital—working in co- 
operation with your school, In general, the 
Salary paid is at least equal to the current 
minimum wage, although it is frequently 
higher. The financial aid officer is responsi- 
ble for determining the students to be em- 
ployed, selecting suitable jobs for them, han- 
dling the payroll, and the general adminis- 
tration of the program. 

To keep abreast of developments, and for 
more specific information and applications 
for BEOG, SEOG, NDSLP, and CWSP, see 
your financial aid officer. 


Fact SHEET—GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN 
PROGRAM 


The Guaranteed Student Loan Program is 
designed to make it possible for students to 
borrow from private lenders to help pay for 
the cost of education and training at univer- 
sities, colleges, and vocational schools with 
the Federal Government paying part of the 
interest for qualified students. Loans are 
either guaranteed by State or private non- 
profit agencies or insured by the Federal 
Government. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF GUARANTEED LOANS 


A maximum of $2,500 per academic year 
may be applied for in most States if the 
educational costs require borrowing to this 
extent. Total loans outstanding may not ex- 
ceed $7,500 for undergraduate or vocational 
students. This maximum may be extended to 
$10,000 for students who borrow for gradu- 
ate study. 

The repayment period will usually begin 
from nine to twelve months after the stu- 
dent graduates or withdraws from school. 
Repayment will normally be made in equal 
installments over a period of from five to 
ten years. The student will be required to 
pay a minimum of $360 per year on all the 
guaranteed loans he has received during his 
school years. Loans may be prepaid at any 
time without penalty. 

Students may apply for Federal interest 
benefits by submitting to the lender a rec- 
ommendation by the educational institution 
as to the amount needed by the student to 
meet his educational costs. After consider- 
ing the recommendation, the lender will de- 
termine the amount of the loan. For stu- 
dents found eligible for interest benefits, the 
Federal Government will pay to the lender 
the total interest due prior to the beginning 
of the repayment period. Students not eli- 
gible for Federal interest benefits may still 
apply for a loan but will have to pay their 
own interest. During the repayment period, 
all students will be responsible for paying 
total interest charges. 

An insurance premium of up to one half of 
one percent each year of the total loan 
amount outstanding may be collected in ad- 
vance under State or private guarantee 
agency programs. On Federally insured loans, 
by law the premium is limited to one quar- 
ter of one percent. The lender may collect the 
premium from the borrower or deduct it 
from the proceeds of the loan. 

Repayment. may be deferred for up to 3 
years while the borrower is a member of the 
Armed Forces, a full-time volunteer In the 
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Peace Corps or VISTA, or for any period dur- 
ing which he returns to a full-time course of 
study at an eligible school. The borrower is 
encouraged to make at least partial payments 
during such periods of deferment in order 
to reduce the principal amount of the loan. 
Payment of Federal interest benefits will re- 
sume at this time. 


ELIGIBLE STUDENT BORROWERS 


Any student may apply who has been ac- 
cepted for enrollment in an eligible school or 
who is already in attendance and in good 
standing, and who is a citizen or national 
of the United States or is in the United 
States for other than a temporary purpose. 
In many States, half-time students are eli- 
gible but some require full-time attendance. 
Residency requirements also vary in some 
States. 

ELIGIBLE LENDERS 

Banks, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions, pension funds, insurance 
companies and similar institutions subject 
to examination and supervision by the State 
or Federal Government are eligible to become 
lenders under this program, Eligible schools 
and State agencies may also qualify as lend- 
ers. Students desiring loan assistance should 
contact their own local lending institutions 
first. It is important to remember that loans 
are made or denied at the discretion of the 
lender, 

ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS 


Most colleges, universities and schools of 
nursing and many vocational and technical 
schools are eligible. Generally, any public 
or private educational institution located 
in the United States or elsewhere that offers 
at least a one-year program of study leading 
to a degree or employment in a recognized 
occupation is eligible. Further information 
regarding the eligibility status of a particu- 
lar school may be obtained from the Office of 
Education or from the agency administering 
the program in a particular State. 

IN OPERATION 

Applications for guaranteed student loans 
may be obtained from lenders, schools, State 
or private nonprofit guarantee agencies or 
regional offices of the Office of Education. The 
school must complete a portion of this ap- 
plication recommending the amount of loan 
needed by the student and certifying the 
student's enrollment, his costs and academic 
standing. Additional financial information 
may be required by the school or lender. The 
student completes the application form and 
presents it to a participating eligible lender. 

If the lender agrees to make the loan, he 
first secures the approval of the guarantee 
agency. A State or private nonprofit agency 
“guarantees” the loans to the lender in many 
States. In other States, the Federal Govern- 
ment insures the loans. If the student de- 
faults in repaying to the lender, either the 
guarantee agency or the Federal Government 
will pursue the borrower for recovery of the 
loan. If the borrower dies or becomes per- 
manently disabled, his obligation will be 
discharged by the Federal Government. 

In all cases, the borrower will have to ex- 
ecute an affidavit that the proceeds of the 
loan will be used solely for payment of his 
educational expenses. This affidavit will also 
have to be signed by a notary public or other 
person legally authorized to administer an 
oath or affirmation (other than a person who 
recruits students). 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON THE GUARANTEED 
STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 


ALABAMA 


Director of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Region IV, 50 Seventh Street, 
NE., Atlanta, Georgia 30323. 

ALASKA 


United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 845 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 
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ARIZONA 
Director of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Region IX, 50 Fulton Street, San 
Francisco, California 94102. 
ARKANSAS 
Student Loan Guarantee, Foundation of 
Arkansas, Suite 515, 1515 West 7th Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72202. 
California (See Arizona). 
COLORADO 
Director of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Region VIII, 9017 Federal Office 
Building, 19th & Stout Streets, Denver, Colo- 
rado 80202. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Student Loan 
251 Asylum Street, 
06103. 


Foundation, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Higher Education Loan Pro- 
gram, University of Delaware, 207 Hollihen 
Hall, Newark, Delaware 19711. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
D.C. Student Loan Insurance Program, 
1329 E Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 
Florida (See Alabama). 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation, Post Office Box 38005, Capitol 
Hill Station, Atlanta, Georgia 30339. 
Hawaii (See Arizona). 
IDAHO 
Director of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Region X, 1321 Second Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington 98101. 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program, 102 
Wilmot Road, P.O. Box 33, Deerfield, Illinois 
60015. 
INDIANA 
Director of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Region V, 226 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 
IOWA 
Director of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Region VII, 601 East 12th Street, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 64106. 
Kansas (See Iowa). 
Kentucky (See Alabama). 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Higher Education Assistance 
Commission, Post Office Box 44095, Capitol 
Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804. 
MAINE 
Maine State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine 04330. 
MARYLAND 
Maryland Higher Education Loan Corpo- 
ration, 100 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, 511 Statler Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02116. 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan Higher Education Assistance 
Authority, 309 North Washington Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan 48902. 
Minnesota (See Indiana). 
Mississippi (See Alabama). 
Missouri (See Iowa). 
Montana (See Colorado). 
Nebraska (See Iowa). 
NEVADA 
State Department of Education, 
City, Nevada 89701. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire Higher Education Assist- 
ance Foundation, 3 Capitol Street, Concord, 
New Hampshire 03301. 
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NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Higher Education Assistance 
Authority, 65 Prospect Street, Post Office 1293, 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 

NEW MEXICO 

Director of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Region VI, 1114 Commerce Street, 
Dallas, Texas 75202. 

NEW YORK 

New York Higher Education Assistance Cor- 
poration, 50 Wolf Road, Albany, New York 
12205. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

State Education Assistance Authority, 1307 
Glenwood Avenue, Post Office Box 10887, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina 27605. 

North Dakota (See Colorado). 

OHIO 


Ohio Student Loan Commission, Wyandotte 
Building, 21 West Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion, State Capitol Station, Post Office Box 
53383, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105. 

OREGON 


State or Oregon Scholarship Commission, 
1445 Willamette Street, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency, Towne House, 660 Boas Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 17102. 

PUERTO RICO 

Director of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Region II, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, 
New York 10022. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation, Room 414, 187 Westminster Mall, 
P. O. Box 579, Providence, Rhode Island 
02901. 

South Carolina (See Alaska). 

South Dakota (See Colorado). 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Education Loan Corporation, 
State Department of Education, 313 Capitol 
Towers, Nashville, Tennessee 37219. 

Texas (See New Mexico). 

Utah (See Colorado). 

VERMONT 

Vermont Student Assistance Corporation, 
191 College Street, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia State Education Assistance Au- 
thority, 1116 United Virginia Bank Building, 
Richmond, Virginia 23219. 

Washington (See Idaho), 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Director of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Region III, Post Office Box 12900, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19108, 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Higher Education Corporation, 
State Office Building, 115 West Wilson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 

Wyoming (See Colorado). 

American Samoa (See Arizona). 

Guam (See Arizona). 

Trust Territory (See Arizona). 

Virgin Islands (See Alaska). 


DRUG LAW ENFORCEMENT: UN- 
CIVIL REGARD FOR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr: President, I have 
commented on numerous occasions on 
my shock and indignation upon learn- 
ing about the violent, mistaken drug 
raids on two Collinsville, Ill., families on 
the evening of April 23, 1973, which were 
accomplished without search or arrest 
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warrants and through a forcible and 
senseless entry on the private dwellings 
of those families. My own personal in- 
quiry into events of that evening in and 
around the Collinsville area, and prior 
and subsequent to those raids, indicates 
that something was indeed amiss so far 
as Federal drug law enforcement in that 
area was concerned. 

After public attention was given to a 
hearing which I conducted on this sub- 
ject in Chicago on May 18, I received 
numerous letters from across the country 
indicating that the Collinsville horror 
was not unique. An account appearing on 
the front page of this morning’s New 
York Times, entitled “Violent Drug Raids 
Against the Innocent Found Wide- 
spread,” cites still other incidents which, 
taken together, confirm that the abuses 
attendant to drug law enforcement by 
some local, State, and Pederal officials 
tend to be far more grievious than we 
ever expected. 

In the days ahead, I will continue to 
pursue this matter, and attempt to ascer- 
tain just how widespread, how repug- 
nant, and how disruptive of our funda- 
mental liberties these occurrences are. If 
the price we must pay for a drug-free 
society is the loss of basic liberties which 
underlie a free society, that price is too 
high. As important as the problem of 
eradicating drug abuse is, we cannot af- 
ford to eradicate due process protections 
and the privacy and sanctity of our 
dwellings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to append to my remarks the ex- 
cellent and well-documented New York 
Times article which I earlier referred to, 
written by Mr. Andrew H. Malcolm of 
the Chicago Bureau of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VroLtenr Deuc Ramps AGAINST THE INNOCENT 
Founp WIDESPREAD 
(By Andrew H. Malcolm) 

WASHINGTON, June 24—Innocent Ameri- 
cans around the country have been subjected 
to dozens of mistaken, violent and often 
illegal police raids by local, state and Federal 
narcotics agents in search of illicit drugs and 
their dealers. 

An eight-week investigation by The New 
York Times—consisting of interviews with 
victims of the raids, policemen and narcotics 
agents—has shown that, contrary to pub- 
lished reports and some Government asser- 
tions, the recent Hegal drug raids on two 
Collinsville, Ill., families were not isolated 
incidents. 

In fact, during the last three years, mis- 
taken raids have been made by narcotics 
agents on all government levels, often act- 
ing on uncorroborated tips from informers. 

Such incidents have resulted in at least 
four deaths, including one policeman slain 
when a terror-stricken Innocent woman shot 
through her bedroom door as it burst open. 
In California one innocent father was shot 
through the head as he sat in a living room 
cradling his infant son. 

Details of each raid, vary, but generally 
they involve heavily armed policemen, ar- 
riving at night, often unshaven and in 
slovenly “undercover” attire, bashing down 
the doors to a private home or apartment 
and holding the innocent residents at gun- 
point while they ransack the house. 

A raid victim in Long Island has settled a 
damage suit with the Federal Government 
for $160,000. Similar suits are pending. 
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Sometimes the agents have warrants and 
identify themselves. Sometimes they do not. 
Frequently, the raiding is rude, 
abusive and, as in Collinsville, shouts ob- 
scenities at its terrified victims. 

In Los Angeles a veteran police officer says 
mistaken raids occur once or twice a month. 
In Miami complaints of police harassment on 
drug scarches are so frequent that the Legal 
Services of Greater Miami can no longer 
handie the caseload. 

Taken individually, the raids have been 
little noticed nationally, apparently because 
they were believed to be isolated aberra- 
tions or unfortunate but understandable 
errors as hardpressed police forces sought to 
combat drug addiction, which President 
Nixon has called “Public Enemy No. 1.” 

In addition, the raids occurred in widely 
scattered areas. Often they involved lower- 
class families with little access to the media 
or to advice on possible legal recourse. 

Some believe many families kept quiet for 
fear of reprisals by the agents or perhaps be- 
cause in their hatred for drugs they condoned 
the tactics but not the locals. 

“NO-KNOCK” LAWS 

But taken together the mistaken raids 
paint a picture of strong-arm police tactics, 
shoddy or nonexistent pre-raid police in- 
vestigation and the pressures and brutalizing 
impact on the police of constant contact with 
what they call “society's scum,” the drug 
pusher. 

The incidents also underline what some 
view as an inherent danger in ‘“no-knock” 
narcotics raids, which were authorized for 
Federal agents by Congress in 1970. Some 
states have similar statutes. 

Under these laws the police may obtain 
a special no-knock seareh warrant authoriz- 
ing them to break into homes unannounced 
if there is probable cause to believe that the 
property sought can be quickly des*zoyed or 
disposed of or if giving notice of police pres- 
ence could endanger an officer or other 
person. 

To some observers such mistaken raids are 
just that—mistakes caused by an under- 
standable mounting police frustration with 
the growing drug problem. They say that 
members of the more vocal middle class are 
now being subjected to rigorous police tech- 
niques that some allege some officers have 
long used in black communities. 

To others, however, t*> mistaken raids 
signal the emergence of a dangerous climate 
of repression. 

The drug raids on the homes of Herbert 
Giglotto and Donald Askew in Collinsvil'>, 
NI., occurred the night of April 23. Mr. Gig- 
lotto was asleep with his wife in their apart- 
ment when more than 15 poorly dressed men 
broke down two doors, handcuffed the Gig- 
lottos, held them at gunpoint, emptied 
drawers and closets, shattered pottery, threw 
a television set on the floor and shouted ob- 
scenities. 

A half-hour later a similar event occurred 
across town at the Askews’ modest home. 


“CAVEAT VENDOR” 


In both cases the men were agents of the 
Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, an 
umbrella agency established in January, 1972, 
by President Nixon. Its motto is “Caveat 
Vendor.” 

In both cases the men were at the wrong 
address. 

In both cases they had no search or arrest 
warrants. 

In both cases they had no authority from 
their superiors for the raids. In both cases 
they did not identify themselves until well 
into the raid. 

The agents, one of whom had been involved 
previously in incidents involving question- 
able force, have been suspended with pay but 
continue to perform limited duties while a 
grand jury investigates and the families sue. 

Three days before the Collinsville raids, at 
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10:45 p.m. Mrs. Laura Smith heard a tapping 
on a window of her home on Chicago's tough 
South Side. Seconds later a sledgehammer 
came through the back door, she said. It was 
followed by four armed men in civilian 
clothes who ran through the house, she con- 
tinued. They were Chicago policemen. 

“They were looking for marijuana, and 
some man named Will,” recalls Mrs. Smith, 
who noticed that the search warrant was 
originally issued for 9763 South Oglesby, one 
block away from the Smiths’ home at 9763 
South Crandon. The origimal address was 
scratched off and that of the Smiths written 
in, 

Circuit Court Judge Irving Kipnis, who 
signed the warrant, said such changes must 
be made in a judge’s presence, but he 
handles so many warrants these days that 
he could not recall if that procedure had 
been followed. 

The Chicago police offered no explanation 
for the raid, nor did they pay for the broken 
door. “Every time I hear a noise at night 
now,” says Mrs. Smith, “I live ft all over 
again." Her husband, James, is a Cook County 
deputy sheriff. 

On Jan. 26 this year Mrs. Anna Majette 
was asleep in her apartment at 1420 Barbour 
Drive in Portsmouth, Va. She heard a noise 
as her door crashed in. 

She rose from bed and, she says, Frank 
Bonnewell, chief of Portsmouth detectives, 
stepped im front of her with a gun. “We've 
heard a lot about this house,” he said. 

The officer produced a search warrant. His 
men searched for heroin. 

Then Mrs. Majette noticed that the war- 
rant was issued for Apartment A and hers was 
Apartment J. 

“Sorry,” said the officer. And they left. 

PHILADELPHIA INCIDENT 


At a hearing later officers got to talking. 
“T was on a raid one time,” one policeman re- 
called, “and we got the wrong house. We 
broke in, went upstairs to a bedroom and 
found a half-deaf and blind couple that 
didn’t even know we entered the house.” 

On Jan. 24 in Philadephia three off-duty 
patrolmen—John Chopak, James Haney and 
Harry Herr—were drinking in a bar near 40th 
and Market Streets when, they say, a patron 
Said they could find narcotics in a nearby 
house. 

According to a police investigation, the 
three men went to the house on Wiota Street, 
ransacked the house and beat three occu- 
pants. Not finding any drugs, they forced a 
passerby into the house and beat him too. 

Then the patron took the officers to 
another house on Baring Street where they 
beat there other occupants. They found no 
drugs there either. 

The policemen 
arrested. 

On Jan. 9 at 10 A.M. in Winthrop, Mass., 
15 burly men armed with shotguns broke 
down two doors and burst into the William 
Pine residence. 

The men did not identify themselves and 
wore no uniforms. They pushed the family 
to a couch. “Please don't kill us, please 
don't kill us,” screamed 13-year-old Melody 
Pine. 

“Just don't move,” came the reply. 

Mr. Pine, a night worker, awakened up- 
stairs to face several gun barrels. The men 
asked his name. “William Pine,” he replied. 

The men looked at each other and raced 
from the house. They were state and Federal 
narcotics agents, it was learned later. And 
they wanted the green house at 30 Underhill 
Avenue, not the Pines” green house at 32 
Underhill. 

“I didn’t know police operated like that in 
America,” said Mrs. Pine. 

At 6 AM. Sept. 20, 1972, the James R. 
Herman family of Rochester, N. Y.. was 
awakening. Suddenly the door jamb splin- 
tered under the weight of four men. 


were suspended and 
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They ordered Mrs. Herman from the bath- 
tub, threatened the family’s barking dogs and 
searched the house. “If I’d had a gun,” said 
Mr. Herman, “I'd have fired. I thought they 
were burglars.” 

They were not. They were state troopers, 
part of a force executing 22 search warrants 
in a Monroe County drug round-up. But they 
were at the wrong house. 

The police said they had overheard a tele- 
phone number during a wiretap and when 
they had called the Rochester Telephone 
Corporation to get an address for it, their 
service representative gave them 3 Audobon 
Street. 

It was Herman’s address but not their 
telephone. The police apparently never 
checked the address further. 

Smashing into the wrong house, added 
Capt. Richard Bolan of the state police, was 
an “insignificant detail” in what was “one 
hell of a raid.” 

In Norfolk, Va. at 3 A.M. May 24, 1972, 
Mrs, Lillian Davidson, a previous burglary 
victim, heard someone breaking into her 
house at 812 Lancaster Street. Then someone 
began to batter down her locked bedroom 
door. 

SHOT THROUGH DOOR 

She grabbed a .32-caliber revolver and shot 
through the door. 

The bullet pierced the chest of Patrolman 
Lewis W. Hurst Jr., the 22-year-old son of the 
head of the Norfolk Police Department’s nar- 
cotics squad. He died minutes later. 

The police arrested Mrs. Davidson. They 
were looking for 2,400 parcels of heroin that 
an informer, a former drug addict, had said 
were there. They were not. 

The police said it had been an error by the 
young informer and released Mrs. Davidson. 
The agents acted on an “immediate entry” 
clause added to the search warrant. The 
clause, said Lawrance Wallace, assistant com- 
monwealth attorney, is unwritten common 
law that dates back to Virginia’s founding. 

On April 24, 1972, local policemen and 
agents of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs moved on the mountain retreat 
of 24-year-old Dirk Dickenson near Eureka, 
Calif., to seize a “giant lab” producing drugs. 

Arriving on foot with dogs and in a bor- 
rowed helicopter, the agents, who were not in 
uniform and did not identify themselves, 
assaulted the cabin with rifles and hand 
guns. Apparently frightened and baffled, Mr. 
Dickenson ran toward the woods. 

An agent, Lloyd Clifton, shot him in the 
back as he fled. Mr. Dickenson died. It is 
a violation of bureau rules to shoot at flee- 
ing suspects. No “giant lab” was found. 

The United States Attorney in San Fran- 
cisco said there had been no civil rights 
violations and the killing had been justi- 
flable homicide. 

On Feb. 5, 1973, Mr. Clifton was indicted 
by a Humboldt County grand jury for sec- 
ond-degree murder and involuntary man- 
slaughter. The Federal Government hired a 
special defense attorney for Mr. Clifton. The 
lawyer, James McKittrick, seeks to have the 
charges dismissed. 

Mr. Clifton continues his duties. 


SECOND CALIFORNIA DEATH 


Mrs. Adelina Garcia has sued Los Angeles 
and Riverside County for $750,000 for the 
shooting death of her husband, Francisco, 
by the police on a drug raid at a ranch near 
Indio on May 12, 1971. 

The police said Mr. Garcia had ignored 
commands to stop his truck. They shot him 
and wounded his wife. A substantial cache 
of marijuana was discovered on the ranch, 
but Mr. Garcia was never implicated in the 
narcotics operation. 

Here in Washington on May 2, 1970, seven 
policemen, only one in uniform broke into 
Miss Lauretta Whitney’s home on Newton 
Street, knocked her down and ransacked the 
apartment in search of illegal narcotics. They 
found none. 
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The address on the warrant came from a 
trusted informant, the city police said, but 
now that Miss Whitney is suing for $100,000 
damages, officials say they have no idea where 
the informer is. 

“We're also considering a class action suit,” 
said Mrs. Florence Isbell of the local Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union as she leafed 
through files with more than 20 similar cases. 

On Oct. 3, 1969, a number of state and 
local narcotics agents in Whittier, Calif., 
drank beer and highballs for two hours in 
a local bar as they awaited completion of 
search warrants for a drug raid on Apart- 
ments B and D at 8033 South Comstock. 

However, they initially entered the apart- 
ment of Mrs, Florence Mehan at 8031 South 
Comstock. Realizing their mistake, the 
agents went upstairs to the correct address. 

Drawn by the commotion, Mrs. Mehan's 
son-in-law, Heyward Henry Dyer, 22, and 
his 22-month-old son, Francis, went to the 
Mehan apartment. 

Suddenly, a bullet crashed through the 
ceiling. It pierced Mr. Dyer's skull, killing 
him instantly. 

The shot came from an AR-15 military 
rifle, which one of the agents upstairs, Sgt. 
Frank Sweeney, was not authorized to carry. 
He said it had fired accidentally. 

No one in that upstairs apartment was 
arrested. A coroner’s jury decided that Mr. 
Dyer died by criminal means, but the dis- 
trict attorney's office declined to prosecute. 

Sergeant Sweeney, among others, was later 
suspended from duty without pay for a time. 

Three weeks ago a court awarded the fam- 
ily $900,000 damages. 

COMPLEX REASONS 


The reasons behind these mistaken raids 
are varied and complex. But they are tied 
intimately to the veritable explosion of Gov- 
ernment drug enforcement activities in re- 
cent years. 

At its formation in 1968 the Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, the main 
Federal arm against drugs, had 615 agents 
and a $14-million budget. Now it has 1,586 
domestic agents and a $74-million budget. 
On July 1, a new Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration will absorb most of the Federal 
efforts, including the bureau. These efforts 
cost about $245-million a year. 

With its sudden growth, the bureau has 
had to do some fast recruiting. “A majority 
of our people come to us right out of col- 
lege,” said Richard Ulrich, administrative 
officer for the National Training Institute, 
the bureau's training arm, “and some of 
them have law enforcement experience.” 

The institute runs a 10-week school for new 
agents and hundreds of local policeman, with 
600 hours of instruction, including 26 hours 
on due process and the Constitution's Fourth 
Amendment, which prohibits “unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” But apparently at- 
tendance is not required; some agents in- 
volved in mistaken raids had not taken the 
course. 

The raids are frightening for both raided 
and raider. The tactics are based in part on 
the theory that a sudden, overwhelming dis- 
play of police force will quash any thought 
of resistance and secure evidence before it 
can be disposed of. 

“You have to go in with the idea that 
this guy is going to fight,” said Clyde Charles, 
an agent who asked that his real name not 
be used. “He’s always being shaken down 
by other pushers. So you figure you'll be 
staring down a gun barrel.” 

“I've been on 200 or so raids,” he con- 
tinued, “and the no-knock is the scariest. 
You ask yourself what would you do if your 
door came crashing down at 3 A.M. and you 
had a gun. You'd let go, right? Personally, 
I think the danger might outweigh the 
value.” 

Officials of the bureau, which works against 
big-time pushers, say they have executed 
“two or three” no-knock raids; officials for 
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the Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforcement, 
which concentrates on smaller drug dealers, 
say they have done “above 100.” 

But the agents themselves admit to some 
“funny business” regarding the requirement 
to announce themselves on other than no- 
knock raids. “You might whisper, ‘Open up! 
Police, ” one said, “or you could yell it the 
instant before you hit the door.” 

Another drug official added: "It's hard for 
outsiders to set a normal standard of be- 
havior. You can’t ask an agent to spend 
three months on a case and then expect him 
to announce himself politely and listen to 
every toilet on the floor flush away the evi- 
dence. You have to be a saint to do that.” 

Another agent said, “If you spend weeks 
undercover, living in a hole and dealing with 
drug people, your whole life-style changes 
and perhaps your morals too. Sometimes 
there’s a thin line between the hunted and 
the hunter,” 

“This is dirty scummy work,” said Myles 
J. Ambrose, head of the Office of Drug Abuse 
Law Enforcement. “You see these vermin 
selling drugs and what they do to people 
and our cities and you get sickened and 
angry and perhaps you take your hostilities 
and frustrations out on some guy’s bookcase. 
It's not right. But how are you going to pre- 
vent it?” 


TRIBUTE TO L. L. BAXTER, OF 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Northwest Arkansas Times recently paid 
editorial tribute to Mr. L. L. Baxter of 
Fayetteville, Ark., who is retiring from 
an active management role with the 
Arkansas Western Gas Co. 

Mr. Baxter served as president of the 
company for 25 years and he and the 
company played a major role in the 
growth and development of Fayette- 
ville and northwest Arkansas. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Baxter has made a significant 
contribution to Fayetteville community 
affairs for the past 40 years. 

As the Times editorial states: 

He is a dynamic espouser of the idea that 
when you help your community grow, your 
community will help your business grow. 
Very few progressive projects have been 
undertaken in Fayetteville and Northwest 
Arkansas during the last quarter century 
without the Gas Company’s and Mr. Baxter's 
personal involvement. He believes a strong 
community is the key to a sound economy, 
and has been willing to work full-time to 
prove it. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial from the Northwest Arkansas 
Times of June 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MATTER OF INTEREST 

No person is more centrally involved in 
the growth of this area than L, L. Baxter, 
whose retirement from an active manage- 
ment role with Arkansas Western Gas Co., 
was announced a few days ago. Mr. Baxter 
has been a resident of Fayetteville for more 
than 40 years, and was president of his com- 
pany through 25 crucial early years of its 
existence. 

Arkansas Western was only in its third 
year of operation when Mr. Baxter moved 
here from Texas to assume the position of 
district manager in 1932. He served as com- 
pany president from 1943-1968. In that 
period Arkansas Western Gas jumped from 
1,700 customers in Washington and Benton 
counties to 54,000 in an 1l-county area. 
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The story of the firm’s growth is inti- 
mately tied to growth throughout Northwest 
Arkansas, too, and none is better aware 
of this than Mr. Baxter. He is a dynamic 
espouser of the idea that when you help your 
community grow, your community will help 
your business grow. Very few progressive 
projects have been undertaken in Fayette- 
ville and Northwest Arkansas during the last 
quarter century without the Gas Company’s 
and Mr. Baxter's personal involvement. He 
believes a strong community is the key to 
a sound economy, and has been willing to 
work full-time to prove it. 

These days it is fashionable to see a ‘“‘con- 
flict of interest” in every effort by the busi- 
ness community to take part in community 
affairs. Mr. Baxter would readily plead guilty 
we are sure, because he believes the best 
thing any businessman can possibly do for 
his business is to work hard on behalf of 
good schools, good government, good 
churches—in short, a good community. We 
believe Mr. Baxter is right in this. Further- 
more, we have the conviction that the city 
must seek out those who can provide the sort 
of level-headed common sense and good 
business judgment that Mr. Baxter's contri- 
butions to this area symbolize, if it is to con- 
tinue to prosper. 


SENATOR BENNETT TO RETIRE 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, one of our most distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate, WALLACE BEN- 
NETT of Utah, announced last weekend 
that he will not seek reelection to a fifth 
term. I know that everyone is saddened 
by this news Senator BENNETT has been 
one of the Senate’s most influential 
Members, and will be remembered for 
his integrity, courtesy, and ability to 
target in on the heart of complex is- 
sues with a keen intellect and depth of 
knowledge, especially in the area of fiscal 
and monetary policy. 

Senator BENNETT has not only been a 
contributor to the work of the Senate, 
he has been a highly respected leader. 
We look forward to the benefit of his 
continued wisdom in this Congress, and 
wish him a full and happy retirement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Salt Lake 
Tribune be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATED SERVICE, “STRAIGHT TALK” HALL- 
MARKS OF BENNETT CAREER 

One thing above all others distinguishes the 
career of Utah’s four-term Republican sen- 
ator, Wallace F., Bennett: hard, conscien- 
tious work; service often performed outside 
the limelight’s glare. 

Senators fall roughly into several types. 
‘There are some who use the office to advance 
their political ambitions and give only min- 
imal attention to home state Interests, to 
the often dreary day-to-day work of the 
Senate. There are some who make tie Sen- 
ate itself their end goal and gain national 
recognition through identification with pop- 
ular or controversial causes. 

Sen. Bennett, who Saturday officially an- 
nounced -his retirement at the end of his 
present. term, is a different kind. He is the 
all-around senator. He attends to constituent 
needs and interests on a high priority basis. 
His clippings file in The Tribune library 
bulges with news items about Sen. Bennett 
seeking legislation and projects beneficial to 
Utah. But his almost 24 years as_a senator 
are marked also by dedicated attention to 
national and international matters. 
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Fellow senators learned soon after Wallace 
Bennett arrived in Washington in 1951 that 
here was a man who would help mind the 
store, who would pitch in with the chores; 
a man who could be counted upon to do a job. 

As the years passed, Sen, Bennett's ability, 
his forthrightness and devotion to duty 
brought him immense respect from col- 
leagues in both parties, His influences was far 
greater than generally recognized by outsid- 
ers. 

It was not hollow flattery when Sen. Robert 
P. Griffin, R-Mich., called the Utahn “truly 
a senator's senator. He is beloved, respected 
and admired by everyone in this body, on 
both sides of the aisle.” 

And Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
D-Mont., recalling that “I have watched 
Wallace Bennett day in and day out in the 
performance of his tasks,” observed that here 
was “one senator who has never made a 
request which was in the least out of line.” 

First elected in 1950 immediately after 
serving as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Sen. Bennett found 
his niche on the Finance Committee where 
his business background established him as 
an authority on fiscal matters. As ranking 
Republican on both the Finance and Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs committees, 
Sen. Bennett “carried the ball” for numerous 
Nixon administration measures as he had 
done earlier for President Eisenhower. 

In addition, he was a prime mover in pas- 
sage of the Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project. His most recent achievement of na- 
tional significance, a system for peer review 
of the quality and cost of health care, is ex- 
pected to save millions of dollars while im- 
proving health services offered through such 
programs as Medicare and Medicaid. 

In 1972 a statement prepared by the Re- 
publican Policy Committee noted that a 
“highly placed government leader” remarked 
that “where some public officials rely on rhe- 
toric to finesse the issues, Wallace Benn tt 
euts to the heart of complex problems with 
incisive language and keen intellect. He's 
one of the ‘straight talkers’ of the Senate.” 

For Sen. Bennett hard work and straight 
talk brought abiding appreciation an ad= 
miration from both colleagues and ordinary 
citizens, But more than that, these qualities, 
and the man in whom they thrived, served 
America and Utah to the fullest. 


TRIBUTE TO JACK DEACON, OF 
JONESBORO, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Jack Deacon of Jonesboro, Ark., was re- 
cently presented the Outstanding Law- 
yer-Citizen Award of the Arkansas Bar 
Association during the association’s 
meeting in Hot Springs. 

This is certainly a well-deserved hon- 
or, for Mr. Deacon has made a notable 
contribution to his community and State 
as well as the legal profession. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle about Mr. Deacon which appeared 
in the Jonesboro Sun and which out- 
lines some of his many honors and ac- 
tivities be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEACON GIVEN TOP AWARD OF ARKANSAS Bar 

Jack C. Deacon, a Jonesboro attorney and 
member of the Barrett, Wheatley, Smith, and 
Deacon law firm, was presented the Out- 
standing Lawyer-Citizen Award of the Ar- 
kansas Bar Association at the association's 
meeting in Hot Springs this past weekend. 

The award is presented annually to an 
Arkansas attorney who has shown outstand- 
ing participation and performance of civic 
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responsibility while at the same time show- 
ing a high standard of professional com- 
petence and conduct. 

Deacon is past president of the Jonesboro 
Chamber of Commerce, United Fund, a 
Country Club and Rotary Club. He is Dis- 
trict 615 Governor-elect for Rotary Inter- 
national. 

He is also president of the St. Bernard's 
Hospital Advisory Board. He has been a trus- 
tee of the public library until this year, 
and is a trustee of the United Fund of Jones- 
boro, and on the Board of Directors of the 
Craighead County Red Cross. 

Deacon is also past president of the Craigs- 
head County, Northeast Arkansas, and Ar- 
kansas Bar Association, besides numerous 
other presidencies, chairmanships and mem- 
berships in civic and legal organizations, 

Deacon has been appointed a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Committee of 
the Defense Research Institute (DRI) of 
Milwuakee, Wis., it was announced today. 

The Defense Research Institute is a non- 
profit, legal research organization, serving 
the interests of defense lawyers, “target” 
corporate defendants and the public, Com- 
prised of over 6,000 individual and corpo- 
rate members from across the country, DRI 
provides a continuous flow of information 
on current legal developments through pub- 
lications, seminars and special services, At 
the same time, it seeks retention and im- 
provement of the existing legal system—par- 
ticularly in the area of civil litigation—and 
promotes a higher level of decorum in the 
courtroom, elimination of fraudulent and 
exaggerated claims, and improved standards 
of public safety. 


PROPOSAL TO REFORM WELFARE 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, recently, 
the ninth grade civics students of Center 
High School, Monaca, Pa., took a look at 
our current welfare system in this 
country. 

Not surprisingly to me, they found it 
wanting. They went a step further, 
though, and drafted a new proposal. Be- 
cause their effort shows the creativity 
and concerns of America’s young people, 
I feel that their ideas deserve wide cur- 
rency, and the attention of this body. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that their proposal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELFARE PROPOSAL 

Our nation’s people should be the govern- 
ment’s top priority, and since welfare con- 
cerns our nation’s people, welfare reform 
should be a top priority. Congress’ is the 
only one that has the power to reform wel- 
fare. Welfare should be reformed! 

Although there are many problems with 
the present welfare system, there are a few 
that should be emphasized. For one, there is 
no way for a person to get off the poverty 
cycle. The reason being that there is not 
enough incentive to get off welfare, nor is 
there enough job training in fields that will 
gain them enough income to raise them 
above the poverty level. Also, there is no 
unity in welfare programs among states. 
Furthermore, the welfare burden on taxpay- 
ers will continue to increase as more people 
are born into welfare families; causing the 
already exorbitant costs even higher. 

Your generation is now laying the ground- 
work for ours and all future generations. 
If you don’t solve the problem now, it will 
multiply and bury us in the future. The 
time is now to solve this problem: Don’t turn 
away from the problem because we ‘had a 
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bad experience with 
am. 

You are our avenues into government, for 
you represent the people. It ts your duty to 
make the laws and we expect you to fulfill 
your obligations to yourself, to us, and to 
your country. 

The following is a proposal to revise the 
welfare system of the United States. The 
present welfare system is undesirable, and 
it should be replaced with a national welfare 
program that is uniform in every city and 
state. We, the taxpayers of the future, have 
researched and developed an idea to help 
solve the dilemma of the present welfare 
system. 

In the present welfare system, adults are 
not required to look for a job to remove 
themselves from the welfare lists. There are 
sixteen million people on welfare; eleven 
million of the given amount are children— 
according to the recent poll released by the 
American government. It states the myths 
and facts of welfare, in which it actually 
contradicts itself. One “myth” states that, 
“Most welfare children are illegitimate.” The 
supposed “fact” is, “A sizable majority of 
the more than seven million children in wel- 
fare families were born in wedlock.” The 
second “myth” states that, “The welfare 
roles are full of able-bodied loafers.” The 
supposed “fact” is, “Less than 1% of wel- 
fare recipients are able-bodied unemployed 
males.” If most of the children were born 
in wedlock then more than 1% of the wel- 
fare recipients should be “able-bodied un- 
employed males”. One of these ‘statements 
must be false. 

If during the depression in 1934, the gov- 
ernment could hire 4,230,000 workers and 
place them on the payroll, why can't they 
do it now? The W.P.A. constructed 500,000 
miles of roads, 40,000 schools, 35,000 play- 
grounds, 1,000 airports, built Pittsburgh 
Cathedral of Learning, and renovated Mon- 
tana State Capitol. A welfare work program 
could be initiated by the Federal govern- 
ment to remove recipients from the roles. 
Our program could be arranged to find jobs 
now and to rehabilitate the welfare recip- 
ients. This program cannot replace public 
or private jobs because the unemployment 
problem would become worse. The jobs 
should guarantee a minimum wage of at 
least $2.25 for eight hours of satisfactory 
work. Work offered to these able-bodied 
recipients could be highway maintenance, 
cleaning up beaches, forest, playgrounds, 
and public buildings. They could also clean 
up their own slum areas. Becoming involved 
with fire auxiliaries is also possible, along 
with helping the environmental control 
program. To determine if the work done is 
satisfactory, there should be supervisors. 
These supervisors could be some of the wel- 
fare recipients after they have been trained. 
If adequate work is not performed, the per- 
son will be fired and therefore become in- 
eligible to receive welfare. This program 
would be set up for women and men, To help 
the women, there would be another program. 
This would be a child cure center, This cen- 
ter will be open all hours of the day and 
would care for children only if the mother 
was working or attending the night school 
which will be mentioned later. The center 
will be run by welfare women and volunteer 
workers who would feed, care, and nurse the 
children. The work that needs to be done 
for this program will provide jobs for some 
of the recipients. 

This work program might help to solve 
the overpopulation of the lower-class Amer- 
icans. It would discourage the adults on wel- 
fare from having children because they 
would be receiving a set wage for working; 
the more children they would have, the 
more it would cost them, 

The work program is not enough to re- 
form the welfare state completely. Slowly 
these people should be absorbed into the 
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economy. A rehabilitation plan would en- 
able the welfare recipients to progress for- 
ward into a normal life as a middie-class 
family. Besides the work they would be do- 
ing, they will be required to attend an edu- 
cational center to broaden their knowledge. 
They will be taught basic skills needed for 
their everyday life. The women will learn 
good housekeeping, proper child care, basic 
first aid, and to cook food they can afford 
with necessary nutritional value. If a mother 
presently has a new born child, she is not 
required to work or attend school for the first 
three years of the child's life. To stop the 
possibility of a legal loophole in this situa- 
tion, if a mother’s child is born directly after 
the third year of her first child, she must 
work and attend school anyway. 

The men and women will attend a trade 
school to learn a skill. Some skills that 
could be offered are bricklaying, carpentry, 
and handling machine. These skills will give 
them the means needed to raise themselves 
from the present state of low income. 

The teachers employed to run the school 
must have some past record of the skill they 
will teach. Later the recipients who have 
been taught the trade can earn money by 
being a teacher themselves. 

This program of welfare reform might cost 
more now, but when the poverty problem is 
reversed it will be well worth it. This pro- 
gram will not solve all of our welfare prob- 
lems over night. It will take a long period of 
time and effort but the result is both de- 
sirable and definitely necessary. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
misconception concerning the Genocide 
Convention centers around its imple- 
mentation. This treaty is not a self- 
executing document. As article V 
explains: 

The contracting parties undertake to en- 
act, in accordance with their respective Con- 
stitutions, the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of the present Con- 
vention and, in particular, to provide effec- 
tive penalties for persons guilty of genocide 
or of any of the other acts enumerated in 
article III. 


In other words, additional legislation 
is required in order to execute the terms 
of the agreement. 

Earlier this year the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee expressed its belief 
that it regards Senate approval of the 
convention as the first in a two-step 
procedure. The Department of State con- 
curred and added that it proposes to rec- 
ommend to the President that the in- 
strument of ratification of the conven- 
tion not be deposited until the imple- 
menting legislation has been enacted. 

So strong is the consensus on this point 
that the following declaration has been 
included in the ratification resolution: 

That the United States Government de- 
clares that it will not deposit its instrument 
of ratification until after the implement- 
ing legislation referred to in Article V has 
been enacted. 

LACK OF CONGRESSIONAL POWER? 


There are those who argue that Con- 
gress is powerless to pass the appropriate 
legislation until the United States rati- 
fies the Convention. This view, however, 
is fallacious. Congress already has made 
certain acts to be Federal crimes—for 
example, the killing of various foreign 
officials, including heads of state—and 
there is no reason why genocide may not 
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be treated accordingly. But more impor- 
tant, there is no reason why genocide 
should not be treated accordingly. The 
act of genocide is both inhumane and 
disgraceful, and the United States must 
do everything within its power to prevent 
such acts from ever reoccurring. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTES 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent on June 22, 1973. If I 
had been present and voting, I would 
have cast my votes as follows: 

No. 214—Final passage of the AEC 
authorization bill—‘yea”; 

No. 215—McGovern amendment to 
S. 1636—“nay”; 

No. 216—Humphrey-Proxmire amend- 
ment to S. 925—“nay”. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Record state my positions on those votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


MINNESOTA POLITICS PRAISED 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
week I called the Senate’s attention to 
an article which appeared in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press based upon Neal Pierce’s 
book, entitled “The Great Plains States 
of America,” which describes Minne- 
sota as “as good a model as one can find 
in these United States of the successful 
society.” 

Since then, two other excellent articles 
have come to my attention, one entitled 
“States Politics a Good Model” by Chuck 
Bailey of the Minneapolis Tribune and 
the other “Good Marks for Minnesota” by 
Steve Alnes of the Minneapolis Star. 

Mr. President, I believe these articles 
would be of great interest to the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, June 10, 
1973] 
STATE Pourrics A GooD MODEL 
(By Charles W. Bailey) 

Somewhere down the road, after the last 
witness has told his story to the Senate com- 
mittee and the last case has been processed 
through the federal courts, the most impor- 
tant question about Watergate will finally 
stand alone: What can be done to cleanse 
and restore the American political process? 

So far the focus has been on misdeeds and 
manipulation, on “dirty tricks” and crime, on 
cover-ups and complicity. That's as it must 
be, and shouid be—because beyond all else 
at this point we need to know everything that 
went on and everybody who was involved. 
Not for sensation, or vindictiveness, or re- 
venge, or titillation, but for enlightenment: 
It may be distasteful and disruptive, but we 
cannot know how to keep future elections 
clean unless we find out exactly how the last 
one was befouled. 

Some of the needed remedies can be found 
in legislation. It should not be difficult, for 
example, to draft laws that will deal with 
the muitiple abuses of political campaign 
financing; it will take determination and 
hard, expert legislative work, plus sustained 
public pressure, but it can be done. 

Some of the most important “reforms,” 
however, will not be effected by the passage 
of laws. They must come, if they are to come 
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at all, from within the political parties—and 
from the collective force of a multitude of 
individual decisions and actions. If, as was 
suggested here a couple of weeks ago, peo- 
ple generally get the kind of government they 
deserve, then it is equally true that people 
can get the kind of government they insist 
on having. 

Watergate has spawned a good deal of dis- 
illusion and even despair about American 
politics. But before people let themselves be 
overwhelmed by the gloom of the forest, they 
might take a closer look at some of the trees. 

One who has made a career out of examin- 
ing the trees is Neal R. Peirce, a Washington 
political writer of long experience who is mid- 
way through a monumental state-by-state 
study of the people, politics and power pat- 
terns of this country. His latest volume is on 
the Great Plains states—and his perceptive 
chapter on Minnesota ought to be read by 
those who are currently bemoaning the low 
estate of American politics, That is not to say 
that Pierce sees Minnesota as a perfect model 
for the rest of the country; but reading his 
comments in the context of Watergate sug- 
gests that at least some of the state’s insti- 
tutions and habits could be usefully consid- 
ered by those here and elsewhere who are now 
so desperately seeking remedies. 

He calls Minnesota “as good a model as 
one can find in these United States of the 
successful society.” But why? 

“The visitor to Minnesota hears many 
reasons, but none is so convincing as perhaps 
the simplest: These people appear to have 
control of their own destiny. No single in- 
dustrial cabal, no bank group, no patronage- 
hungry courthouse crowd controls Minne- 
sota. Ask Minnesotans who ‘runs’ their state, 
and you get a blank stare in response.” 

The reason, Peirce adds, is that there are 
“few invisible powers lurking behind the 
throne. The political parties, constituted by 
an especially democratic process from local 
precinct caucuses on up, wield the signifi- 
cant power—and through them, the people.” 

Despite the occasional excesses of such 
“people’s politics,” Peirce finds that by and 
large the system works—“and as a general 
rule one cannot find another state in which 
party platforms and campaign promises 
are taken more seriously.” 

He suggests that “the openness of Minne- 
sota’s public life, the willingness of leaders 
to try new ideas and the state’s demon- 
strated capacity to handle money and pro- 
grams well and honestly” have helped make 
the state “a deceptively simple example of 
how a democratic society should be run.” 

Such praise from afar should not blind 
Minnesotans (and does not blind Peirce) 
to the defects that do exist in the state's 
political process—such as the continuing 
failure to enact laws that would make state 
political financing truly open, But even in 
that case, Minnesota suggests some models 
that might be helpful now on a national 
scale; Peirce calls the state Republican 
party’s annual “Neighbor-to-Neighbor” drive 
for small contributions “the nation’s most 
outstanding effort to broaden the base of 
political financing.” 

Surely if the national political parties 
really committed themselves to such an 
effort it would help reduce—and perhaps in 
time eliminate—the dependence on big un- 
der-the-table donations whose poisonous 
effect has been so painfully demonstrated in 
the Watergate affair. 

Certainly Watergate demands new legisla- 
tion—on campaign financing, among other 
things—but more than that it demands new 
political commitment by individual citizens. 
Those who are disgusted and disheartened 
by the still-unfolding revelations of Water- 
gate will help neither themselves nor the 
nation if they now turn away out of despair 
or cynicism. Minnesota has over the years 
provided a disproportionate share of politi- 
cal leaders for the nation; perhaps now this 
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state could make an even greater contribu- 
tion by exporting its best political practices 
as well. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, May 28, 1973] 
GooD MARKS FOR MINNESOTA 
(By Stephen Alnes) 

Minnesotans, when they aren’t complain- 
ing about the weather, usually have nice 
things to say about their state. They’d have 
to go some, though, to outdo the kind words 
laid on us by a new book, “The Great Plains 
States of America” (W. W. Norton & Co.). 

Minnesota, says author Neal R. Peirce, is 
“as good a model as one can find in these 
United States of the successful society.” 

The state’s leaders “have played an in- 
creasingly prominent role in national life, 
far out of proportion to the state’s modest 
2 percent of the national population. Its 
political structure remains open, issue- 
oriented, responsible. Its state government 
has been a leader in services for people, even 
though citizens and corporations have had to 
pay a high tax bill for those services. 

“Few states exceed Minnesota in the qual- 
ity and extent of the education offered its 
citizens; none appears to provide health care 
of comparable quality. Economic growth has 
been strong and steady, encompassing the 
brainpower industries of the electronic era 
along with traditional farming, milling and 
mining. 

“And Minnesota maintains a clear focus 
of economic and cultural leadership in her 
Twin Cities, towns whose great industries 
have resisted the siren call of the national 
conglomerates.” 

Peirce, a Washington-based political writer 
since 1959, is a contributing editor to the 
National Journal, which he helped found in 
1969. Previous books are “The People’s Presi- 
dent,” a study of the electoral college sys- 
tem, “The Megastates of America,” “The 
Mountain States of America” and “The Paci- 
fic States of America." The new book, in ad- 
dition to Minnesota, covers Texas, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas. Later books will deal with the Deep 
South, Border South, Mid-Atlantic, New 
England and Great Lakes states. 

Peirce notes in the foreword that only one 
project of the kind he has undertaken had 
ever been attempted before, John Gunther's 
“Inside U.S.A.” published in 1947, 

He put in 18 months of travel and three 
years of writing, complicated, he says, by 
thousands of articles and newspaper clip- 
pings. Then the manuscripts were read by 
experts in the individual states and updated. 

The author said he tried to keep his eye 
on “the enduring, vital questions about each 
state and its great cities,” including what 
sets it apart from the rest of America, its es- 
sential character, what it’s like as a place to 
live, who holds the power, what are the 
major ethnic groups, how creatively the gov- 
ernments and power structures have served. 

Obviously, that’s one massive undertaking, 
so great as to raise questions about whether 
anyone is justified in making the conclusions 
Peirce does. The other side of that, however, 
is that, if anyone is so justified, it’s Peirce. 

The Minnesota chapter is marred by a few 
factual errors which do not affect the cen- 
tral thesis—that Minnesota is a “successful 
society.” Why successful? Peirce asks. “The 
visitor to Minnesota hears many reasons, but 
none is so convincing as perhaps the sim- 
plest: These people appear to have control 
of their own destiny. 

“No single industrial cabal, no bank group, 
no patronage-hungry courthouse crowd con- 
trols Minnesota. Ask Minnesotans who ‘runs’ 
their state, and you get a blank stare in re- 
sponse. 

“The special interest groups are there 
lobbying in the Legislature: railroads, pri- 
vate power companies, labor and business 
groups, for instance. But none is consistently 
successful, and the crucial decisions of a 
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public nature are made through the polit- 
ical process with few invisible powers lurk- 
ing behind the throne.” 

Peirce contends “a responsible political 
system lies at the root of this success 
story . . .” Hubert H. Humphrey and Harold 
E. Stassen are the “fathers of modern Min- 
nesota politics,” Peirce points out. 

“Man for man,” he argues, “it would be 
hard to name a state which has contributed 
as Many men of stature and depth to na- 
tional political life in the postwar era as 
Minnesota.” The feeling of Minnesota legis- 
lators that they have one of the cleanest sys- 
tems in the nation is probably well-founded, 
he says. 

Peirce has other praise for Minnesota—for 
its school finance reform, high voter turn- 
outs, low draft rejection rates, Minnesota 
Press Council, Minneapolis and St. Paul news- 
papers, the Metropolitan Council, a strong 
and diversified economy and the fact it’s the 
home of a “phenomenal number of major 
industries,” urban renewal in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the “fountainhead of culture” 
in the Twin Cities, property tax relief, the 
fiscal disparities act, the commitment to 
education, the state college system, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and more. 

Those are real, and Peirce has a handle on 
most of it. He has, however, largely concen- 
trated on the political and institutional 
structure of the state, and you get the feel- 
ing that there’s some more there, somehow, 
that such a research effort never quite gets 
to. And when you're done reading, you're still 
left with the big question: How did we get 
so lucky? 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HOWARD F. 
FLIPPIN, OF SEARCY, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Dr. 
Howard F. Flippin of Searcy, Ark., was 
recently elected president of the Arkan- 
sas Optometric Association. This is a 
fitting honor for Dr. Flippin, who has a 
long record of service in his profession 
and in civic affairs as well. 

Dr. Flippin has chaired a number of 
committees of the Arkansas Optometric 
Association and is a trustee of the South- 
ern Council of Optometrists. In addition 
to these professional responsibilities, he 
is a deacon of the Westside Church of 
Christ, a director and secretary of Camp 
Wyldewood, a member of the Searcy 
Airport Commission, a member of the 
Searcy Chamber of Commerce and of 
the County Comprehensive Health 
Planning Council. He has served as 
president of the Searcy Lions Club and 
on the board of Arkansas Enterprises for 
the Blind. 

With this record of leadership and 
service, I am sure that Dr. Flippin will 
continue the outstanding work of the 
Arkansas Optometric Association in the 
field of vision care, and I extend my con- 
gratulations to Dr. Flippin and the asso- 
ciation. 


A PLAN FOR ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article in the 
latest issue of Foreign Affairs, entitled “A 
Plan for Energy Independence,” be 
printed in the Record. This article, 
written by Carroll L. Wilson, sets out 
thoughtfully and forcefully a plan where- 
by the United States can by 1985 once 
again become self-reliant for its energy. 
In addition to reaching and maintaining 
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a reasonable level of energy conserva- 
tion, a key element in Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gram is the urgent development of tech- 
nologies to utilize our Nation’s coal re- 
serves. I believe all of us can benefit 
rom reading Mr. Wilson’s thoughtful 
analysis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLAN FOR ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 
(By Carroll L. Wilson) 


I believe the United States is facing a na- 
tional energy emergency. It arises from our 
extravagant and wasteful use of energy and 
from a shift in the sources of fuels. Per capita 
consumption is three times that of Western 
Europe, and we may ask ourselves whether 
our greater use enriches the quality of life by 
any such margin. Our cars are twice as heavy 
and use twice as much fuel as European cars 
which run about the same mileage each year, 
and the ratio is getting worse because of the 
sharp drop in fuel economy on recent models 
of American cars, owing to emission controls 
and air conditioners. We keep our houses and 
buildings too hot and use large amounts of 
fuel in air-conditioning everything. We have 
not given a thought to fuel conservation and 
efficiency since the days of rationing in 
World War IIl—an era which only 30 percent 
(those over 45) of the population can remem- 
ber. These are some of the reasons why with 
six percent of the world’s population the 
United States uses 33 percent of the world's 
energy—and why Europe and Japan are un- 
likely to be sympathetic to our plight as we 
ask them to share with us their traditional 
supply sources in the Middle East. 

The costs and perils of dependence upon 
Middle East nations around the Persian Gulf 
were eloquently stated by James Akins of the 
State Department in the last issue of this 
journal.: His analysis of the expected scale 
of payments to Middle East countries and 
the inability of the largest producer, Saudi 
Arabia, to absorb or use a significant fraction 
of those payments for internal purposes un- 
derscores the perils of open-ended depend- 
ence upon these nations for our oil. The 
most critical aspects of the national energy 
emergency are the shift to such dependence 
and the enormous foreign-exchange drain it 
must progressively entail by the late 1970s 
alone. Recent “symbolic” interruptions by 
some Middle East countries, in protest against 
U.S. policy toward Israel, may be one hint 
of what the future holds; the continued hard 
bargaining on price is another. Although we 
will have to live through a period of sub- 
stantial reliance on Middle East oil, it is 
hardly an acceptable national policy to leave 
the emerging situation in its present highly 
unsatisfactory state. There are simply too 
many cumulative problems and dangers in- 
volved. 

The question, of course, is what could we 
do about it. The time has come to propose 
solutions. I propose a strategy to overcome 
this emergency, a program of action to im- 
plement such a strategy, the machinery 
needed for implementation, and an assess- 
ment of the global and environmental con- 
sequences of the adoption and execution of 
such a program by the United States. Obvi- 
ously, the number of variables is immense 
and only by gross simplification can one de- 
fine a strategy and program; there should be 
alternative strategies and plans. But this 
may be a place to begin. 

1 

The objectives of my proposal are to 
achieve, by 1985: first, the independence of 
the United States from critical reliance on 


1“The Oil Crisis: This Time the Wolf Is 
Here,” Foreign Affairs, April 1973. 
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imports of energy in any form—defining 
critical reliance as anything more than ten 
percent of our needs; second, energy costs 
below some target level, in dollars per mil- 
lion British Thermal Units (BTU), which 
is a common energy pricing unit for all fuels. 
I suggest as a goal keeping energy costs for 
premium fuels such as gas or oil below $1.00 
per million BTU. This is equivalent to oil at 
$6.00 per barrel, roughly twice present prices, 
or to gas at $1.00 per thousand cubic feet, 
twice present wellhead prices on new con- 
tracts. The current cost of coal is very low 
in relation to its heat content, and the pro- 
pos-d ceiling gives great latitude for its use. 

To see how we might get there, let us start 
by examining the components of energy sup- 
ply in the United States—past, present and 
future. Current projections for the future 
make three key assumptibns—that total 
energy consumption will continue to grow 
at the rate of 45 percent a year that has 
prevailed in the past decade, that the present 
pattern of use of particular energy sources 
will continue, and that nuclear power will be 
rapidly developed. As we shall see, all three 
of these assumptions can be challenged. If 
they were the case, however, the picture 
would look roughly as follows: 


TABLE j.—ENERGY SOURCES AT STATED PERIODS 
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As the table shows, the crux of the prob- 
lem is that oll has had to assume a large 
and slowly increasing share of the total. 
Natural gas appears to have reached its peak 
and will decline as a proportion of total 
supply even if higher prices produce increased 
exploration and discovery. Hydro sources can 
at most hold their place. 

There remains, of course, the question 
whether present geothermal sources can be 
expanded to a greater degree and whether 
new “miracle” sources of energy can be found 
from solar energy, nuclear fusion, hydrogen 
broken down by nuclear methods, or any 
other. In all of these there is hope if we 
look ahead on a 30-year projection—and in 
the most promising areas there is justifica- 
tion for much greater research and develop- 
ment effort. But if one puts together the 
theoretical possibilities and the best avall- 
able sense of what it would take to develop 
any of these “miracle” sources to major 
production levels, the honest judgment at 
this stage must be that they will contribute 
nothing by 1985 nor be substantially opera- 
tive before roughly the year 2000, if then. 
And we simply cannot wait that long. 

Rather, then, we have to look to our pres- 
ent sources of energy within the 1985 time 
frame. Obviously, we must have the maxi- 
mum possible expansion of domestic oil and 
natural gas production, but the increases 
cannot be large in relation to total need. In 
addition, we should establish synthetic oil 
industries based on shale and on coal, build- 
ing some large-scale plants to demonstrate 
feasibility and costs and to test features that 
minimize environmental impact. Such devel- 
opments might yield a few million barrels 
per day, and we might require refineries to 
use such oil for a small fraction of their 
feedstocks—even if initial prices of synthetic 
crude ofl exceeded the $6.00 per barrel ceil- 
ing target for 1985 energy costs. 

Looking at all the technological possibili- 
ties, however, it ‘s my conclusion that the 
best sources of energy that can be greatly ex- 
panded in this time frame, at reasonable cost 
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and with an impact on resources and on the 
environment that we can bear, are nuclear 
fission and the production of gas from coal 
through gasification—a process which pro- 
duces from coal a clean, all-purpose and 
readily transportable gaseous fuel. For this 
purpose, some of the necessary technology 
now exists, but some still requires additional 
development. Gasification itself has been 
demonstrated, and technologies are already in 
use that produce low-BTU gas. However, the 
technological obstacles to producing gas of 
pipeline quality from coal are still formida- 
ble; a massive crash program of parallel pilot 
and demonstration plants for the four or 
five processes that now appear possible should 
permit construction to start in two to three 
years on production plants that make use of 
whichever process or processes then look best, 

This selection of technological possibilities 
is the first element in the proposed strategy. 
The second—at least equally important and 
urgent—is a program effectively to reduce 
the rate of growth in our energy consump- 
tion. Actually to lower our consumption sub- 
stantially is not, I believe, acceptable without 
far too drastic changes in our whole society. 
But I believe it is feasible, and should be 
our target, to achieve and maintain a rate 
of growth in our energy consumption of three 
percent per year, rather than the present 4.5 
percent. In arithmetic terms, instead of our 
energy consumption in 1985 being 70 percent 
greater than it is now, it would be “only” 43 
percent greater—a large and critical differ- 
ence without which no action program can, 
I believe, do the job. 

This is still a drastic target. To achieve 
it requires a recognition and acceptance that 
we are in a national emergency. Since short- 
ages are upon us, we will have to begin to 
practice conservation not because of price 
but because of shortages. Although the first 
guidelines for voluntary “sharing of short- 
ages equitably" have been issued by the gov- 
ernment, we have no rationing machinery 
except to give priority to domestic heating 
and drop other loads if not enough energy 
is available. There are not even the rudi- 
ments of machinery for rationing fuel. The 
only serious study of an emergency program 
has been made by the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, which has produced two very 
useful studies indicating measures that 
could be taken if the will existed to dimin- 
ish significantly our energy demands, there- 
by reducing our dependence upon imported 
oil. (Yet, before the year is out, shortages 
of gasoline and heating oil in many parts 
of the country will make it clear that a 
national emergency exists and that appro- 
priate steps must be taken.) i 

Some of the necessary measures will in- 
volve presently extravagant uses and waste, 
and some the question of efficiency. Here it 
is striking to note how little scientific and 
technical effort now goes into this latter 
question; a very modest improvement in our 
present low fuel efficiency may turn out, over 
time, to be in itself sufficient to bring us 
close to the 3 percent growth rate. But in 
the meantime we must surely cut back pain- 
fully. 

mr 


On the whole we do very well in dealing 
with national emergencies. Many examples 
come to mind from World War II when we 
created the machinery; gave it the necessary 
authority; provided the money; mobilized 
the parts of the society, public and private, 
which were needed to overcome the emer- 
gency or meet it; energized the program by 
a system of contracts; and achieved the tar- 
get results. 

A notable example was our action in deal- 
ing with the abrupt cessation of the natural 
rubber supply. We carried out a crash pro- 
gram to set up a synthetic rubber industry, 
quickly creating the necessary machinery, 
authority and money. The results were 
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dramatically successful. Another example was 
the decision to produce an atomic bomb in 
time to be useful in World War II. The de- 
cision was taken at a time when there were 
four or five possible routes to securing fis- 
sionable material from uranium and only 
some clues as to how to make a weapon from 
fissionable material. Special machinery was 
set up with the needed authority, with 
superb leadership and organizing capability, 
and within a tradition of mobilizing the pri- 
vate sector by contract. The Manhattan Dis- 
trict then conducted that remarkable pro- 
gram of carrying forward simultaneously four 
different approaches to producing fissionable 
material and two simultaneous approaches 
to making a weapon, while building every- 
thing from cities to railroads to huge and 
completely novel factories, all in the space 
of less than three years. It worked. 

Another example of how we can mobilize 
resources against an explicit target was the 
space program, In 1960, for reasons then con- 
sidered sufficient, we decided that we should 
put a man on the moon before the end of 
the decade. To accomplish this, we created 
a special agency with great authority and 
lots of money and manned it with extraordi- 
narily capable leadership. The fantastically 
complex and difficult scientific, technical and 
logistical problems were overcome, and, 
indeed, we put the first man on the moon 
in July 1969. 

These are a few examples of how we have 
acted successfully when we have accepted 
the existence of a national emergency and 
taken the necessary actions (through Con- 
gress and the President) to provide the au- 
thority, the money, the machinery and the 
leadership to meet and overcome it. It is our 
national style to be most effective in tackling 
concrete programs, or working toward speci- 
fied goals. Sometimes that approach is not 
appropriate as, for example, in solving the 
problem of cancer; in this case, however, it 
is appropriate. 

What might, be the action program aimed 
at 1985—the Decade Program if you will—if 
we accepted the existence of a national 
energy emergency and then took the neces- 
sary steps to cope with it through meeting 
the specific targets suggested? 

The first element in any such program 
must concern the use of oil. To limit our oil 
imports to ten percent of energy require- 
ments by 1985—using now the target three 
percent annual growth rate to estimate total 
1985 energy consumption—would mean that 
we would be importing no more than five 
million barrels of oil per day at that time 
(compared to the roughly 15 million barrels 
now projected) .* In the total energy picture 
shown in Table I, oil (domestic and im- 
ported) would have to drop markedly from 
its projected 47 percent to a proportion of 
roughly 30 percent in 1985. 

This at once suggests the first component 
of the action program. Thirty percent is 
roughly the proportion of our energy that 
now goes to transportation, especially auto- 
motive uses—for which, of course, oil is 
uniquely suited. It will take work to keep 
our transportation uses down to this propor- 
tion, for they are now expanding faster than 
total energy consumption and this tendency 
will be accentuated by lowered efficiency due 
to tighter emission controls—not to mention 


?Oil would not, of course, be the only 
energy source imported. As we know, sub- 
stantial possibilities exist for the importation 
of natural gas from Canada and of liquefied 
gas from Algeria, the Soviet Union and per- 
haps other sources. Without judging the 
wisdom of expanding any of these sources, 
their proportion of total energy is not likely 
to add much to the ten percent of total 
energy represented, for this program, by im- 
ported oll. We would still be within reason- 
able aggregate margins of import dependence. 
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the current sales rate of a million passenger 
cars a month! But if the proportion can be 
kept down—actually slightly reduced—then 
it can and should be met from oil, and oil 
should be withdrawn from other energy uses 
such as heating. This is a harsh measure but 
an indispensable one—the keystone of the 
whole program in fact. 

The next component of the action pro- 
gram concerns nuclear power—currently 
providing one percent of our total energy, 
and projected in Table I to provide ten per- 
cent by 1985. In this respect, Table I reflects 
technological possibilities with proven tech- 
niques, but it does not reflect current politi- 
cal realities, nor, in my judgment, the true 
difficulty of meeting valid safety and en- 
vironmental objections to the kind of major 
expansion it would take to achfeve the pro- 
jected figure. 

Like others who have followed closely the 
development of nuclear fission as an energy 
source for more than 25 years now, I origi- 
naliy and for some time believed that it could 
without undue difficulty, become the most 
important source of energy we have, es- 
pecially for electricity. But problems have 
mounted, and delays, restrictions and tech- 
nical uncertainties have dogged nearly every 
one of the many steps needed to bring a new 
nuclear plant into full operation, thus dras- 
tically slowing down the nuclear input to our 
energy system, The determined opposition of 
states and localities and citizen action 
groups, plus rising caution by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has stretched out to 
ten years the interval between application 
for a plant permit and bringing the plant 
“on line” at an economic power level. 

In part, the political forces at work refiect 
an exaggeration of the problems, or at least 
a failure to weigh fully the inevitable trade- 
offs between energy supply and other factors. 
But these politically reflected concerns have 
a substantial basis, both as to safety and as 
to unnecessary and unacceptable environ- 
mental consequences. Only if we deal with 
these factors can nuclear fission play the 
role I believe it must play in our total energy 
picture by 1985. 

On safety, a real uncertainty now exists 
concerning possible accidents which could 
have disastrous consequenecs—especially the 
failure of liquid cooling systems resulting in 
a meltdown of the highly radioactive core 
and release of the gaseous fraction of these 
radioactive products into the atmosphere. A 
year of hearings by the AEC has not per- 
suaded the critics that current reactor plans 
are safe against such accidents, and the prob- 
lem exists as well in the liquid-metal-cooled 
breeder reactor designs. 

As I see it, the only way to meet these 
objections and so resolve the current im- 
passe is to put all new plants underground. 
This is an entirely practicable course of 
action. Studies indicate that placing nuclear 
power plants underground would add only 
a small fraction to their cost. The extensive 
know-how of the mining industry plus that 
of the underground gas storage industry 
could be applied in placing such plants in 
suitable geological formations 500 or more 
feet underground near load centers. So lo- 
cated, with suitable locks in the elevator 
shafts to contain and hold back any pres- 
sure of radioactive gas in the event of an ac- 
cident or a meltdown, these plants could 
meet the requirements for nuclear safety. 
Placed in a suitable impermeable geological 
formation, a meltdown, even if it buried it- 
self below the underground chamber level, 
would not leak radioactive products into 
underground water or into the atmosphere. 

The second big nuclear production prob- 
lem today is primarily environmental; it 
concerns the effects of the water discharge 
from large reactors in heating up streams 
and larger bodies of water, thus altering the 
ecology in many harmful ways. Here Europe 
has pointed the way to the answer—large 
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cooling towers, built on the surface to re- 
cycle and cool the hot water discharges with 
very low net water heating. 

Finally, there are problems in the safety 
and security of handling and transporting 
plutonium, and in the perpetual storage of 
radioactive wastes. In these areas, risks can- 
not be totally eliminated, but they can and 
should be sharply reduced to an acceptable 
level by determined action—as we enter an 
era of massive production, transport and 
handling of plutonium, which is one of the 
most toxic substances known. 

All in all, the measures required to permit 
expansion of nuclear-fission plants will not 
be cheap or easy. But if the necessary steps 
are taken, nuclear-fission plants should be 
able to provide roughly ten percent of our 
total 1985 energy needs (at tolerable levels 
of risk and bearable costs.) And experience 
in this next decade should tell us much 
about the degree to which we can hope to 
expand, by the end of the century, our use 
of nuclear fission, especially through the 
breeder reactor; in the 1985 time frame, the 
breeder is not likely to make a significant 
contribution, 

If roughly ten percent is the best we can 
hope to get from nuclear sources by 1985— 
the figure used in our original Table I—it 
foliows that there remains a very large short- 
fall from the proposed reduction in overall 
oil use. Even if we now assume that total 
consumption would be less than assumed in 
Table I, the proportion to be made up is in 
the order of 15 percent. Indeed, on my ewn 
best guess about the amount of domestic 
natural gas we shall be able to find by 1985, 
I should think that natural gas (even with 
some imports) should not be counted on for 
more than 15 percent of the total, and per- 
haps as little as ten percent; perhaps new 
gas reserves will be found on a large scale, 
but at the moment much expert opinion 
doubts this, We would do well to plan pru- 
dently on a figure not exceeding ten per- 
cent, or a total shortfall of roughly 25 per- 
cent of the total to be made up from sources 
other than oil or gas. 

Inevitably, we are drawn to coal—and to 
greatly expanded coal production and gasi- 
fication as the third central element in an 
action program. To whatever extent possible, 
coal as a solid fuel should be expanded in 
its own right, especially in electric power 
plants—using processes to remove the sulfur 
from stack gas such as the Japanese now em- 
ploy. But for every reason—adaptability, 
transportability and environmental conse- 
quences—gas from coal is particularly im- 
portant. 

Available options for processing coal in- 
clude conversion to low-BTU gas, high-BTU 
pipeline-quality gas, oil or various combi- 
nations. Technical, economic and time cri- 
teria should guide the choices made. But the 
great advantages of pipeline-quality gas for 
most uses justify major emphasis on this 
choice, A massive crash program is needed to 
move present process options forward. Cur- 
rent estimates indicate that the cost of capi- 
tal investment in new gasification plants 
should be on the order of $20 per ton of 
daily coal fuel to process coal into pipeline- 
quality gas, 

Any program to increase coal mining must 
face up fully to the problem of environmental 
impact. The necessary coal must come over- 
whelmingly from surface mines, predomi- 
nantly west of the Mississippi. In the past, 
such strip mining has rightly acquired a bad 
reputation, Fortunately, a large part of the 
coal reserves in the West are located on pub- 
lic lands. Therefore, the federal government 
is in a position to set the conditions for min- 
ing operations. I believe it essential that such 
conditions include provision for restoring the 
land after the coal is extracted, putting solid 
waste from the mining process back under- 
ground and creating a land surface that 
must be at least as stable, fertile and val- 
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uable as the original. An allowance of $2,000 
per acre for such purposes may be a fair 
approximation of what it would take, and 
this cost would have to be considered a basic 
cost of production. Underground mines must 
control pollution and use several practices 
which might increase costs up to a dollar per 
ton. Similarly, coal gasification plants can 
and must incorporate controls to avoid air 
and water pollution. Altogether, while the 
mere existence of the plants means that the 
countryside can never be quite the same in 
the future, the problem of environmental im- 
pact can at least be reduced to bearable pro- 
portions in view of the stakes involved. 

Building up our reliance on coal would in- 
volve capital costs for mining production as 
well as for the gasification plants. In 1970 
U.S. coal production was about 500 million 
tons and accounted for 20 percent of our en- 
ergy needs. To meet 50 percent of total energy 
needs in 1985 (at the three percent interven- 
ing growth rate) would require a production 
level of two billion tons per year—a quad- 
rupling of the 1970 level and an average 
growth rate for the next 12 years of 12 percent 
per year. Investment needed to produce this 
basic production increase can be roughly es- 
timated at $10 per ton, or $15 billion. If two- 
thirds of the increase, or one billion tons, 
went to gasification, the plant investment 
would be approximately $60 billion, and there 
would be a major additional investment in 
gas pipelines. Finally, for the one-third of 
increased coal output burned directly in 
power plants (to replace present oil and nat- 
ural gas supplies), a substantial railway 
transport investment would be required, as 
well as costs of conversion to coal where 
feasible, and desulfurization of stack gases. 

Obviously, such a build-up of coal pro- 
duction and coal gasification is a truly major 
undertaking, difficult from a technical stand- 
point and costly and complicated in terms 
of the mix of private and public effort in- 
volved. It is a big job, but no bigger than 
the Manhattan or Apollo projects—in fact 
substantially less in proportion to the scale 
of the American economy {n the 1970s and 
1980s ‘than what it was in the 1940s and 
even in the 1960s. 

One crucial- question remains—the ade- 
quacy of reserves. Before embarking on a 
course designed to make coal our princi- 
pal source of energy by 1985 and thereafter, 
we need to assess the scale of our coal re- 
serves and how long they might last. While 
I have stated my proposal purely in terms of 
1985, it is obvious that we would not wish 
to mount an effort on this scale and then 
change course quickly thereafter; on the 
contrary, it is my own belief that we should 
plan tentatively at this stage to meet not 
just 50 percent but as much as 75 percent of 
our energy needs from coal by the year 2000. 
It is now forecast that natural gas reserves 
will be gone before 2000 and that global oil 
reserves will be declining fast (even with 
less U.S. consumption than now forecast), 
Thus, coal and nuclear power could be our 
overwhelming energy sources by that’ time, 
with coal by then being converted on a large 
scale to oil for transportation needs. Oil from 
shale might also have become a-substantial 
source; present reserves of oll shale are such 
that we could produce five million barrels 
of oil a day for more than 300 years before 
such reserves are exhausted. We need not be 
quite this futuristic for concrete planning— 
but we do need to assess reserves on the basis 
of large assumptions to be sure of what we 
are doing in the 1985 time frame. 

Happily, the coal reserve picture is reassur- 
ing even if all this comes true. The current 
Bureau of Mines estimates (1970) of US. 
coal reserves is 1,600 billion tons. If coal use 
now moves up steadily to 50 percent of total 
energy by 1985 and to 75 percent by 2000 
(again allowing for a small but steady an- 
nual increase in energy use), then total con- 
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sumption in the entire period from 1974 to 
2000 would be on the order of 70 billion tons, 
or four and one-half percent of known re- 
serves. Exhaustion of reserves would be 
roughly 100 years away in 2000, even if the 
use continued to increase at a steady rate.’ 

In sum, coal reserves are ample to meet the 
projected needs through the balance of this 
century and to leave us with supplies to last 
another century. Through the use of coal 
on this scale, coupled with the restriction of 
oil supplies to transportation uses and the 
regaining of our momentum on nuclear 
power, we could meet the strategic goals 
stated at the outset: minimal dependence 
on overseas supplies and reasonable rises in 
energy cost—to levels not over two or three 
times present rates. This is the best action 
program now available. It would get us 
through this period and buy crucial time for 
whatever innovations may develop, while al- 
lowing us to continue with expanded coal use 
if such innovations do not appear on a large 
scale. 

Iv 


I have outlined this “Decade Program” 
first in order to define the key elements in 
our effort between now and 1985. These key 
elements are essential, they take time to 
bring about, and we must get started on them 
at once. 

But as we do so we must also reckon that 
the required changes cannot be brought 
about immediately. The program needs at 
least the whole decade to take full effect, and 
in the meantime—evyen if we have cut our 
energy growth rate to three percent—we face 
extraordinarily serious problems. Hence, in 
addition to our Decade Program, we must 
have what might be called an “Emergency 
Program." This would dovetail as well as pos- 
sible with the Decade Program but inevitably 
would not be wholly consistent with it. 

Oil remains the crux of our present prob- 
lem. The standstill on new refinery construc- 
tion, partly for environmental and related 
political reasons and partly because of un- 
attractive return on investment, may compel 
some rationing of gasoline this summer and 
of fuel oil next winter. And even if new 
refinery capacity existed today, an adequate 
supply of crude oil from abroad could not 
now be landed without at least one new 
“superport” and also large-scale new tanker 
construction. As for domestic oil develop- 
ment, the Alaska pipeline is still in abeyance, 
and offshore exploration is inhibited by state 
opposition and disputes wtih the federal gov- 
ernment about royalties. Also significant is 
the public belief that all offshore operations 
are as disastrous as the Santa Barbara epi- 
sode (which disregards the major operations 
conducted in the Gulf of Mexico and the 
North Sea for years without major accidents). 

The fact is that we cannot avoid a con- 
tinuing increase, for some years to come, in 
our imports of oil—especially from the Middle 
East. In 1973 we shall be importing 3.4 mil- 
lion barrels a day from the Middle East and 
North Africa, and two million from Latin 
America, ‘These figures are bound to rise— 
for some years well above the Decade Pro- 
gram ‘goal of only five million barrels a day 
of imports by 1985. 

Finally, there is a basie policy question 
that. must be faced—whether in common 


“prudence the United States should now have 


a strategic ‘reserve of crude oil or refined 
products to protect against interruptions. 


*The actual calculation here is that 17 
billion tons of coal would be consumed be- 
tween now and 1985 and 50 billion in the 
next 15 years. The latter figure assumes that 
growth in total energy needs (in terms of 
BTU content of fuels) would have been re- 
duced to two percent per year, versus the 
three percent target of the Decade Program 
and the present 4.5 present. 
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Crude stocks are currently below 20 days 
and refined products in the form of working 
inventories in the distribution system are 
less than 40 days—essentially minimum 
working levels with no strategic reserve. Such 
a reserve is something individual Americans 
have quietly urged on Europe for years, and 
in 1968 the members of the European Com- 
munity accepted the obligation to build up 
oil stocks equivalent to 65 days’ use. Now it 
has been proposed that this reserve be raised 
to 90 days. In the case of the United States, 
the targets need not be defined in terms of 
such periods of total oil use, but as our im- 
ports increase we should at least have a 
strategic reserve equal to perhaps 90 days of 
our imports, to cushion the shock of any 
interruption for political or bargaining rea- 
sons. To urge this does not indicate the 
slightest degree of hostility to the supplying 
countries; it is what businessmen the world 
over prudently do in order to negotiate on a 
relatively even keel with suppliers. 

Solving all of these emergency problems 
will take both resources and ingenuity. In 
the case. of refineries, I believe inland sites 
must be found, and new refineries must 
adopt available technology which produces 
virtually no air or water pollution, Such re- 
fineries exist in Europe; they can be matched 
here, and not at excessive cost. Similarly, 
superports must be built with expensive 
safeguards—their cost would be perhaps as 
high as $1.5 billion to unload ten million 
barrels a day, with additional pipeline costs 
to bring the oil to inland refineries, and con- 
celyably an investment of $15 billion for 
tankers adequate to haul the ten million 
barrels a day from the Persian Gulf. It is a 
daunting prospect—and underscores the 
vital importance of preventing our maximum 
import dependence from going beyond 
roughly the ten million figure at any time, 
and the importance of reducing dependence 
ag. soon as possible. to our target ceiling of 
five million barrels. The painful fact is that 
Some part of total refinery capacity, and as 
much as half of the planned superport ca- 
pacity, will become obsolete or surplus as 
we carry out the shift to coal and the reduc- 
tion in the proportion of our energy needs 
supplied by oil imports. When you have ig- 
nored a problem as long as we have ignored 
or misjudged the energy situation, the short- 
term requirements may not mesh with the 
requirements for the medium and longer 
term—and so it is in this case. We have to 
fix the roof and build a new house at the 
same time. 
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In short, it will take a two-fold crush pro- 
gram to master the situation, part directed 
to a transformation in our energy pattern 
by 1985, part directed to getting along in the 
meantime. The dual task involves a series of 
massive new efforts, some of them within 
the capacity of private companies, some be- 
yond that capacity, some which will be so 
clearly uneconomical that private companies 
would. be reluctant or unable to undertake 
them with their own funds, No one can now 
say. just what the mix of public and private 


-effort will be—but what seems absolutely 


clear is that a much larger public role will 
be required than now exists, partly to pull 
together all the strands of both parts of the 
program, partly to support: private effort, 
partly to undertake those aspects that can- 
not be handled by private companies. 

I see no alternative to new government 
machinery at the federal level. Accordingly, 
I propose a National Energy Authority (NEA) 
with a ten-year life and with appropriate 
powers to deal with the national emergency. 
This will mean authority to override ob- 


‘It seems likely that substantial strategic 
reserves of crude and refined products may 
still be important to protect against the 
effects of import interruptions. 
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stacles in regard to land acquisition, siting, 
environmental impact, and other areas as 
necessary to carry out the program. This 
should not relieve the NEA of a very serious 
obligation to make environmental assess- 
ments of its proposed projects and to hold 
public hearings to develop the best available 
means to minimize the environmental con- 
sequences and risks of the actions it takes, 
but it would authorize the NEA to proceed 
with its program and not be stopped by the 
obstacles which stall so many things today. 

Under the NEA it would be essential to 
create a National Energy Finance Corpora- 
tion (NEFC) to provide funds for parts of 
the program which may not be privately 
financeable, including the superport, a bil- 
lion-barrel strategic stock and its storage 
facility, sites for refineries, offshore produc- 
tion units, tankers, coal gasification plants, 
and gas, oil and coal pipelines. Large 
amounts of capital are going to be needed. 
An important obstacle today is that some of 
these essential investments are not attrac- 
tive to private capital. In designing the NEA 
and the NEFC we have many examples such 
as the TVA and the New York Port Author- 
ity, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Export-Import Bank. There are 
ample precedents for the kinds of authority 
needed and the appropriate legislation, con- 
trols and accountability. 

The NEA should be an independent agency, 
perhaps modelled on the original Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, in any event as resistant to 
political pressures as that Commission was. 
I propose that NEA have a ten-year life and 
go out of existence in 1985 except for the 
NEFC, which is likely to be needed beyond 
that time. There are several reasons for this 
proposal. First, the exercise of emergency 
powers is anomalous in our system and 
should be limited to as short a time as re- 
quired to overcome the emergency. I believe 
the job will take a full ten years, but can be 
done in ten years if the program is geared 
to such a timetable. Second, when the job 
is done most of the programs should be 
carried forward by industry on a commercial 
basis and necessary continuing governmen- 
tal functions can be transferred to other 
agencies. Third, the best period in the life 
of any agency is the first ten years, After that 
the sclerosis of bureaucracy sets in and we 
certainly do not need any more bureauc- 
racies. No one should seek a career in NEA— 
only the excitement and satisfaction of do- 
ing a critically important job and finishing 
it. Meeting numerical targets and being meas- 
ured on performance in meeting them 
through frequent public reports is the kind 
of a challenge which should attract the kind 
of people needed. 

The NEA will have to undertake extensive 
research and development and pilot plant and 
demonstration operations. It should, for ex- 
ample, underwrite the incremental costs and 
use its authority to clear the way for the 
first two or three nuclear power plants which 
are built underground. It should back the 
construction of several demonstration units 
of large offshore oil production operations in- 
corporating the maximum safeguards in 
technology and procedures and should use 
these for public education and to provide a 
model for the industry, NEA can work out 
with the AEC appropriate joint activities in 
regard to the underground power plants, 
waste disposal, plutonium shipment handling 
and so on. 

In addition, in the Program for the Decade 
and beyond, conservation should be an im- 
portant component; this might include the 
creation of a national fuel efficiency service 
to effect economies in the use of fuels. Cur- 
rently, there is an almost complete absence 
of professional interest, activity, or expertise 
in this subject—whether in universities, 
engineering firms, business enterprises or the 
government. A major task of NEA would be 
to stimulate such expertise and put it to 
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work. As a result of coping with limited fuel 
supplies during the next few years, we may 
discover economies which are not only rela- 
tively painless but which reveal to us better 
lifestyles. Adopting such lifestyles might sub- 
stantially reduce per capita energy use. 

In the Emergency Program of NEA, one of 
the first projects will be a superport. It may 
be sufficient for the NEA to exercise the au- 
thority to establish the superport and to 
supplement its financing. Clearly the NEA 
must work in close collaboration with the oil 
industry in many of the things it does. It 
must be shown that gas and oil pipelines 
can come ashore on their way inland and 
leave no offensive trace of their transit across 
the coastline. A second project is to acquire 
inland sites for oil storage and refineries. It 
should be noted that even packed closely 
together a billion barrels of oil storage would 
take 10,000 acres or 15 square miles. Inland 
sites will save our finite coastline for better 
public uses. Another major project is the 
question of supplementary finance for 
tankers—at a time when world shipyards are 
solidly booked. 

The NEFC will have much to do. To re- 
peat, one problem in the financing of facili- 
ties such as the superport, tankers and per- 
haps the refineries is that at the end of the 
Decade imports are to be brought down again 
to less than five million barrels per day. The 
success of the Decade Program may mean a 
fairly early obsolescence for part of the 
capacity of the superports and tankers. Hence 
one key need for significant public financing. 

vI 

In laying out this proposed program, I 
have indicated some specific steps to mini- 
mize its consequences for the physical en- 
vironment. In some areas we shall be better 
off in the new 1985 situation: our cars should 
be smaller and have reduced volumes of emis- 
sions; most fossil-fueled electric power plants 
will be taking sulfur out of the stack gases 
or burning clean non-polluting gas; new nu- 
clear power plants will be safely under- 
ground and out of sight save for their enor- 
mous cooling towers; most important, a de- 
clining rate of energy expansion will make a 
great difference to the environment all across 
the board, at least as compared to what we 
are headed for at our current rate of expan- 
sion. This will represent a sensible modifi- 
cation of our past craze for growth, and the 
environment will be the gainer in some 
respects. 

But not in others. Up to now we have be- 
haved as if we had the luxury to have the 
best of both worlds. We have not made the 
tough choices. Now the energy emergency 
makes us choose, and the choices are few. 
Some environmental prices must be paid: one 
or more oil superports off the East coast, and 
added refineries (however pure) inland; the 
Alaska pipeline with residual risks that even 
the safest design and procedures cannot 
avoid; much increased offshore oil develop- 
ment, and much increased coal mining largely 
from surface sources—which even with the 
best possible measures would tend for a time 
to deface the particular area. I do not mini- 
mize these costs, but feel them keenly as 
one who has been active for several years in 
the scientific effort in support of national 
and international environment measures. In 
each case, the trade-off has been weighed, 
and it seems to me that the gain outweighs 
the loss. 

vir 


What I have proposed is a national pro- 
gram for the United States, calculated on the 
basis of particular American resources and 
American needs. One of its major purposes 
is, of course, an international one, to shorten 
the duration of costs, pain and strain—and, 
yes, of danger to world harmony and peace— 
that lie in a situation of growing American 
dependence on external energy sources, 
especially Middle East oil. But it is primarily 
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the United States that would be hitching 
up its belt and putting its energy house in 
order, by measures that do not in themselves 
harm any other nation. 

Is the program, however, not only na- 
tional but nationalistic? Would it affect the 
world energy picture indirectly to the dis- 
advantage of others, whether suppliers or 
consumers? Does it mean an increase in 
American autarky, fortifying the tendency 
other countries now see for the United States 
to take care of its own needs and let the rest 
of the world go hang? 

The answer to all these questions is a re- 
sounding “No.” This is most obvious if we 
look at the relations between the United 
States and the other major industrialized 
countries, which are also the major con- 
sumers of energy. As things now stand, West- 
ern Europe and Japan are inescapably de- 
pendent, far more than the United States 
and far longer into both past and future, on 
imported oil and gas; if the United States 
becomes a vastly increased buyer of both, 
the effect can only be, at best, friction, and 
at worst, price wars and preemptive deals 
that would cut at the very roots of coopera- 
tion between the United States, Europe and 
Japan. This danger is indeed already visible, 
and it will take a good deal of statesman- 
ship to avoid it as things now stand; by 
1980 or 1985, on present trends, the seeds of 
strife could be beyond control. 

Yet Japan and most of Europe have no al- 
ternative comparable to what coal can be for 
America. Only the United Kingdom, 


part of its need from coal and 
from North Sea natural gas—and the latter 
only at the expense of its neighbors’ expecta- 
tions. 

Hence these countries should welcome a 
determined American effort to reduce de- 
pendence on the otl sources that are a “must” 
for them. And the same should hold true for 
the oil-consuming developing countries, now 
being badly hurt by the price rises of Middle 
East oil. 

But does this mean that the oil-produc- 
ing countries would be hurt? I think not. 
If Mr. Akins and others are correct, the 1980 
prospect already assumes that at least two 
key countries (Saudi Arabia and Iran) will 
produce more oil, and tap a higher propor- 
tion of their predicted reserves, than they 
may like.” To prolong the life of these re- 
serves and to space out the income of the 
producers can only be a net benefit to most 
of the producing countries. Their prices will 
rise in any event in the years to come, but 
the present prospect of runaway increases in 
production cannot be attractive compared 
to a more orderly expansion that prolongs 
their assets. 

Indeed, I would go one step further. I be- 
lieve that an American program such as I 
have described could be an essential in- 
gredient in a new approach to the energy 
situation by the whole international com- 
munity, On any rational look at the pro- 
duction and consumption of energy all over 
the world, the United States represents not 
only a statistical discrepancy and target for 
the role of villain (six percent consuming 
33 percent, and getting greater), but a po- 
tential disruptive force in almost every mar- 
ket day by day; only if this is brought un- 
der control can the United States play any 
responsible role in the effort that may have 
to be undertaken within the next decade, or 
at least by the end of the century—to bal- 
ance and distribute world energy supplies 
much more fairly and reasonably than na- 
ture or men have ever done to date. For un- 
less we do this there is scant hope for hu- 
man progress and peace in the long run. 

Thus, I propose a program based in the 
first instance on American national interest. 


5 Akins, loc. cit., p. 480. 
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But I deeply believe that this program 
could make a vast difference to interna- 
tional relations in the next 10 to 20 years, 
and serve as a step toward a more rational 
world use of energy for the benefit of man. 


A STRONG STAND FOR PUBLIC 
UTILITY REGULATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
month Wisconsin's newest public serv- 
ice commissioner, Richard D. Cudahy, 
delivered a most thoughtful speech be- 
fore the Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation. Dick Cudahy is an old and 
very close friend, and he is on his way to 
becoming an outstanding commissioner. 

In his speech entitled “The Future of 
Regulation: Is There One?” he notes 
that effective regulation is good not only 
for the consumer but also for industry. 
As he states: 

There is simply no way in which the pub- 
lic utility industry as a sector of private en- 
terprise can continue to exist except in the 
context of regulation which is not only in- 
herently sound but also credible to the 
public, 


However, for regulation to be effective 
and sound, it is imperative that adequate 
research be made available to the com- 
mission—research which can make pos- 
sible a fuller understanding of the prob- 
lems faced both by industry and the pub- 
lic. Accordingly, Cudahy recommends 


the establishment of a regulatory re- 
search institute which would be set up 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Regulatory Utility Commis- 
sioners. Cudahy believes that such an ef- 
fort is essential to the very survival of 


regulation. 

Mr. President, I strongly , commend 
Dick Cudahy’s excellent speech to the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF REGULATION; Is THERE 

ONE? 


(By Richard D. Cudahy) 


Thank you very much for inviting me to- 
day to discuss with you what seem to me to 
be some of the major issues now confront- 
ing regulatory agencies, public utilities and, 
in particular, the regulated telephone 
industry. 

I come before you not only as a regulator 
but as one who for a number of years served 
as chief executive of a business subject to a 
high degree of regulation. The industry in 
which I had my experience was, as some of 
you may have guessed, meat processing. Un- 
til recent dramatic developments, prices in 
this industry, as you may also know, were not 
regulated, but the conduct of manufacturing 
operations was very closely regulated. Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were permanently as- 
signed to the plant. They could halt produc- 
tion at any time without notice or hearing 
and frequently did so when any condition 
was encountered which in their judgment 
was uncatisfactory in the light of the laws 
and regulations which they administered. 
For example, at certain times of the year the 
hair on the hogs grew thick, and it was dif- 
ficult, even with the most elaborate processes, 
to remove every last trace of it. Often this 
resulted in numerous line stops, which in 
the aggregate could be expensive. 

As I have suggested these stops were and 
are made without recourse to any of the fairly 
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elaborate procedural machinery which sur- 
rounds the regulation of public utilities and 
which serves to protect them as well as their 
customers. I might add that in the meat 
business we would have been delighted with 
a legal presumption that we were entitled to 
earn a fair rate of return on our invested 
capital. This is something we tried to do but 
not always with success. In any event, we 
were one of the industries in this country to 
be regulated earliest (in 1906 after the pub- 
lication of The Jungle). And I think we 
came to accept strict regulation with grace— 
if not always with enthusiasm. Almost every- 
thing with which we were involved (except 
our profits and losses)—from plant condi- 
tions ani operating methods to the labels on 
our products—were under the watchful eye of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
A large corps of regulators and a thick body 
of rules and regulations were accumulated 
over the years to insure the public that our 
product was wholesome, untainted with any 
threat to health and accurately and honestly 
labeled. I cannot think of any subjects, even 
including good telephone service, about 
which the consumer is more sensitive than 
these, since, presumably, his fear of being 
poisoned exceeds even his anguish about not 
being able to use the party line in case of 
need, 

But the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which from my perspective 
seemed very zealous and even, perhaps, 
unreasonable in some of its demands was 
subjected to “unshirted hell” by some of 
its critics on the consumer side. The same 
fate is likely to befall all us regulators, and 
it is a good rule of thumb that unless one 
is catching hell from all sides, one is not 
doing a good job. 

As a regulator who has been among the 
ranks of the regulated I am deeply con- 
vinced of the need for insight by the regu- 
lator into the problems of regulated industry 
as well as comprehension by regulated in- 
dustry of the full scope of the duties and 
obligations of its regulators. The touchstone 
of all meaningful regulation must be the 
public interest, and regulated industry must 
be quite clear on this point. A good regu- 
lator must be neither hostile nor servilé in 
his attitudes toward the industry which 
is subject to regulation. His first duty is to 
be fair and his second duty is to be knowl- 
edgeable about the impact of his regulatory 
actions. It is also significant that he be 
sensitive to all the various public needs in- 
volved, These, at least, are my conclusions 
based upon experience both as one subject 
to regulation and as a regulator. 

Contrary to what some of their critics 
suggest, regulatory agencies (or at least the 
Public Service Commission of Wisconsin) 
are not the captives of the industries which 
they regulate. But it can be said without 
qualification that the privately owned pub- 
lic utilities of this state and of this coun- 
try are entirely dependent for their very 
life upon effective regulation in the public 
interest. There is simply no way in which 
the public utility industry as a sector of 
private enterprise can continue to exist ex- 
cept in the context of regulation which is 
not only inherently sound but also credible 
to the public. The only alternative to effec- 
tive and credible regulation of the privately 
owned utility business is public ownership. 
This may seem so obvious that it does not 
need to be recited here, but I think that 
I ought to point it out in order to emphasize 
that you in the utility industry have as 
great a stake in effective regulation as any 
group I can think of. 

Again, by way of analogy, I would go back 
to my prior experience to suggest that the 
meat packing business of this country would 
have difficulty existing as a private enter- 
prise except with the enforcement of rigid 
governmental standards upon the aspects of 
that business which are of pressing public 
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concern. Therefore, meat processors have a 
strong self-interest in the enforcement of 
strict standards of purity, wholesomeness 
and honesty of labels. But their interest is 
not as all-encompassing as the interest of 
public utility entrepeneurs in the vitality 
of their regulatory bodies since, in the case 
of public utilities, regulation comprehends 
ali relevant facets of their basic economics. 
Public utility survival and effective regula- 
tion are completely inseparable. 

I am concerned about the future of effec- 
tive regulation in this country—certainly 
at the state level. Regulatory bodies are so 
immersed in attempting to put out today’s 
fire or possibly yesterday’s fire, or even last 
year’s fire that they have little capacity for 
the kind of research or long-term planning 
needed to face the future with hope rather 
than despair. This is not a matter of adding 
some frills to the regulatory process; it is 
a matter of life and death. 

I need not expound here at length about 
the vastly complicated problems of the energy 
industries. There we have a whole series of 
unanswered questions. There is the real prob- 
lem whether energy resources will be even 
remotely adequate to meet future require- 
ments. There is the running battle between 
insatiable energy needs and protection of the 
environment. The entire field of transporta- 
tion presents major problems—particularly 
with the price of gasoline rising sharply and 
its availability falling. 

In the telephone industry we, as regulators, 
are presented with the opportunity or chal- 
lenge or can of worms—characterize it as you 
will—which is interconnection. We have made 
dozens but, so far as I am aware, we have 
not been able to think through all the wide 
ramifications of interconnection. Nor do we 
seem to know enough as yet about how tele- 
phone rates should be structured to integrate 
most effectively the traditional categories of 
local service, extended area service and toll 
service. We do not know much about how to 
rationalize the rate differentials between 
service areas where telephone service is 
rendered. 

In a more general way we do not know 
much about how, in setting rates, to reward 
utility efficiently nor does it seem to me that 
we have any effective means of taking a new 
look at the standards for determining com- 
pensation for utilities. All of these matters 
and many others of a like fundamental 
nature require research in depth and con- 
sideration at length by well-equipped minds 
with some time to think. Under present cir- 
cumstances those of us in state regulatory 
agencies, even including the very largest 
states, are not equipped to undertake the 
kind of research desperately needed to help 
find solutions to these problems. 

As I have indicated earlier, the nature of 
the regulatory problem has changed funda- 
mentally. We cannot go forward merely at- 
tempting to address ourselves to cases in a 
routine manner employing the methods 
which were developed basically to meet the 
problems of the 1930's or before. We must 
develop new methods and a new, and deeper, 
level of understanding. For this reason Jce 
Swidler, Chairman of the New York Public 
Service Commission and former Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, has proposed 
to the Executive Committee of the N.A.R.U.C. 
that a Regulatory Research Institute be set 
up under the auspices of the Association em- 
ploying high caliber researchers to address 
themselves to the many fundamental prob- 
lems now confronting regulation. A commit- 
tee has been appointed by the Executive 
Committee to explore this idea and to develop 
Ways and means of putting it into practical 
operation. I have the honor to be a member 
of that committee. 

The basic purpose of the proposed Institute 
is to serve as a research arm of all the fifty 
state agencies which regulate public utilities. 
It would not be dissimilar in purpose from 
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the research operation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners which 
has been functioning for several years and 
which has its headquarters in Milwaukee. By 
pooling state resources, by charging for cer- 
tain research work, by obtaining foundation 
support for special projects and by a variety 
of the other means, the Institute intends to 
develop a budget which will support an effec- 
tive research effort for the purposes indi- 
cated, I find it difficult to express to you here 
how vital and central I believe this effort to 
be to the very survival of regulation. Believe 
me, ladies and gentlemen, this long-range 
effort to solve long-range problems is not 
only desirable; it is crucial. 

Those of you in the telephone industry 
should have a vital interest in the kind of 
project which I describe. A great deal of the 
research and creative thinking about public 
utilities today is partisan—that is, it is con- 
ducted by people who are, by preconception, 
either industry-oriented or hostile to regu- 
lated industry. Or the research is too aca- 
demic to be easily applied. What we most 
need is to strengthen the independent re- 
search and planning efforts of the regulatory 
agencies, which can be (1) objective and 
(2) capable of practical application. To allow 
these agencies to flounder in the current 
turbulent regulatory seas without aid from 
sophisticated and reliable devices of navi- 
gation is to hasten the decline of regulation 
and to pose a threat to regulated enterprise 
in the private sector. As a practical man, I 
am not persuaded that research and theo- 
retical analysis can supplant experience and 
judgment. But also as a practical man I 
know that in today’s climate regulators of 
experience and judgment are severely han- 
dicapped by the crisis atmosphere in which 
they must operate. 

Therefore, I hope that you will take a 
favorable interest in an independent re- 
search group to buttress the efforts of the 
many state commissions including the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Wisconsin. We 
in Wisconsin are the envy of many state 
regulators because, among other things, of 
our excellent experienced staff and our en- 
viable long tradition, I think, of leadership 
and integrity. But, believe me, our staff (not 
to mention ourselves) are incredibly over- 
burdened, and we have been forced to dis- 
mount and fight on foot among the many 
and varied issues—many of them new to 
the battlefield—which are presently engulf- 
ing us. It is no answer to deny the impor- 
tance of new issues and new forces surround- 
ing regulation. We can survive only if we do 
battle on a much broader front than for- 
merly. 

Our regular docket of rate cases involv- 
ing all public utilities is, as you are well 
aware, jammed. This is also true of a variety 
of other more or less traditional proceedings. 
Adding to this burden are new issues raised 
in rate cases and other proceedings, includ- 
ing environmental issues, which make these 
proceedings much more elaborate and com- 
plex than was formerly the case. In addition 
we are undertaking an inquiry into the de- 
mand for, and supply of, energy in the state. 
This goes to the fundamentals of service, 
rates, environmental impact, conservation 
and a number of other topics. We are also 
making a comprehensive investigation of 
credit, collection and deposit policies which 
are issues confronting many, if not most, of 
the regulatory agencies all across the coun- 
try. Under present conditions these broader 
demands can hardly be escaped even if we 
should want to escape them. But I feel 
strongly that we are jousting with windmills 
if we undertake these inquiries without a 
broad base of reliable research at our dis- 
posal. And so many of our problems require 
a longer and longer lead time for successful 
solution, 

The citizens of this state would like the 
best possible utility service at the least pos- 
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sible cost and having the most favorable 
impact on our environment. This is a three- 
dimensional problem much more difficult 
even than the two-dimensional problem of 
squaring the circle. You in the telephone 
industry are not as yet faced with the full 
impact of the environmental problem, but 
you are certainly confronted with the prob- 
lem of inflation with its menacing conse- 
quences particularly for public utilities. 

The United States rose to world power 
on the basis, among other things, of a gen- 
erous supply of natural resources. Through 
open-throttle development of our economy 
as well as, in part through profligacy, we 
have moved to a position of deepening de- 
pendency upon foreign, and increasingly 
hostile, sources of raw materials. Our coun- 
try reaches this important turning point at 
a time when its currency is already in the 
process of debasement, and its inflation 
seems uncontrollable. The energy problem is 
an important facet of the total economic 
challenge. 

The cost of imported energy in 1972 was 
five billion dollars. It is expected to rise 
to seven billion dollars in 1973, nine billion 
dollars in 1974 and eleven, and possibly 
fourteen billion dollars in 1975. Additional 
projections go as high as thirty billion dol- 
lars in 1980 and fifty-four billion dollars by 
1985. At the moment we are the world’s 
biggest consumer as well as the world’s big- 
gest debtor. We have, therefore, only dubious 
ability to pay an escalating tab for energy 
imports. The energy crisis can become the 
energy catastrophe, with broad repercus- 
sions. The energy crisis presently co-exists 
with severe inflation. The crisis may compel 
us to take extraordinarily painful measures 
against inflation—possibly involving a new 
credit crunch. The public utility industry 
and its regulators, as well as all Americans, 
may be in for all sorts of unforeseen trouble. 

In order to raise the foreign exchange 
necessary to support rapidly rising imports 
of energy fuels, we can export raw materials, 
industrial products or agricultural products. 
We have no raw materials to export, and 
our industrial products have lost their com- 
petitive edge through inflation and other 
factors. We shall continue to export agricul- 
tural products on a large scale (and this 
should be good news for the agricultural 
community and those who are serving it), 
but for many others these agricultural ex- 
ports probably mean sustained high prices 
of food and continuing pressure upon the 
cost of living. 

We are going to have great difficulty in 
becoming competitive in world markets for 
manufactured goods. We no longer have a 
monopoly on mass production technology. 
We cannot improve the terms of trade merely 
by continuing to allow the dollar to depre- 
ciate on international markets. A non-policy 
of this sort will simply cause other coun- 
tries to erect trade barriers to offset the 
depreciation. All of these considerations and 
more no doubt underlay President Nixon’s 
recent energy message, but it seems to me 
that a subject perhaps not given adequate 
weight in the message was the need to con- 
serve energy not only on a voluntary basis 
but through some measure of legal and reg- 
ulatory control. How this is to be done is 
one of the subjects which requires far 
greater objective research and consideration 
in depth than has yet been accorded it. 

You may wonder how the telecommunica- 
tions industry is directly affected by these 
painful problems involving energy. I have 
attempted to emphasize the broader impact 
of the energy problems upon the nation’s 
economy since a raging inflation and a per- 
manently adverse balance of payments or, 
on the other hand, an attempt to choke infia- 
tion with tight money does not provide an 
environment in which any rapidly expanding 
regulated industry can thrive. The telephone 
industry promises in the next decade to grow 
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twice as fast as the general economy, and 
your stake in economic tranquility is com- 
mensurately high. Certainly existing inflation 
and the possibility of painful measures to 
quell inflation present a major challenge for 
an industry which lives in a goldfish bowl 
and which is a lightning rod for public 
concerns about our economic performance. 
At the very least you will have to cut costs 
in every feasible way. 

Perhaps these comments are to gloomy— 
Cassandra-like in tone. Perhaps they do not 
sufficiently present the more optimistic pos- 
sibilities. I can only say that the factors 
which I note are considerations which the 
best minds in America are weighing at this 
very moment. They are considerations which 
every regulatory agency must be aware of in 
its discharge of its day-to-day duties. Above 
all these possibilities (which are only some 
among many which I might cite) suggest an 
urgent need for better understanding and 
better long-range planning. Unless regula- 
tion can be better equipped with mechanisms 
to take the long view and to conceive and 
solve problems before they are immediately 
upon us, regulation will continue to lose 
public confidence and the danger of ultimate 
failure will increase. If regulation fails, it 
will be difficult for the utility industry to 
continue to function in its present form. For 
these very practical reasons I strongly urge 
your unqualified support for strengthening 
regulation for the long pull so that both 
regulation and you may have a future. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE GASOLINE 
SHORTAGE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
May 29, I had the opportunity to chair a 
field hearing held in Chicago by the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. The purpose of the 
hearing was to assess the effects of the 
current gasoline shortage on the busi- 
nessmen and consumers of Illinois and 
the Midwest. It was because of this hear- 
ing—and hearings on the same subject 
held in Washington—that I was able to 
conclude that the “voluntary” allocation 
program established by the administra- 
tion was failing miserably. As a direct 
consequence, I joined Senator Moss, the 
chairman of the Consumer Subcommit- 
tee, in offering an amendment to S. 1570, 
the Emergency Fuels Allocation Act, 
which would make the allocation pro- 
gram mandatory. This amendment was 
adopted on June 1 by the Senate, and S. 
1570, as amended, was passed on June 5. 
The bill is now pending before the House 
of Representatives. 

Because of the continued interest in 
the subject of the gasoline shortage, I 
ask unanimous consent that my opening 
remarks at the Chicago hearing be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR STEVENSON 

The Consumer Subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee today con- 
tinues its hearings on the shortages of petro- 
leum products. 

Today we shall examine particularly the 
practices of large oil companies and their 
impact on small businessmen and consumers. 

My hope is to build a record upon which 
the Senate can act, if action is necessary. It 
may well be necessary. Indeed, the reason 
for present shortages of petroleum products 
may be government’s failure to act. 

For the long run, the nation, and the Mid- 
west especially, face an energy crisis which 
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many have been predicting for years. In the 
future, it could imperil our national security 
and our economic stability, as well as our 
comfort and convenience. Unfortunately, 
little action is prescribed by the President, 
except the extravagant and dangerous trans- 
portation of oil from the north slope of 
Alaska to the West Coast, instead of directly 
to the Midwest, and more of the same— 
millions of dollars in tax breaks for the 
major oil companies. 

Today we are primarily concerned with the 
short run, the fuel shortage now. Here also 
the government has failed to act. 

Last fall I and others warned of a fuel 
shortage and urged the Administration to 
act by increasing oil import quotas. An 
Administration spokesman replied that 
“crude oil supplies and domestic refining 
capacity are adequate, at least through this 
winter, to meet projected demands for petro- 
leum products in all areas of this country.” 
Nothing happened—and in the winter the 
fuel shortage became a reality. Small busi- 
nesses in Effingham and Quincy and other 
Illinois cities were temporarily closed for lack 
of fuel oil or natural gas; schools in Rock- 
ford and Wilmette and elsewhere were 
threatened with closings; and farmers 
throughout Ilinois and the Midwest ran out 
of fuel for crop-drying. 

Finally, when Senator Kennedy and I an- 
nounced our intention on January 15 to in- 
troduce legislation to suspend the oil im- 
port quotas, President Nixon raised them. 
The President then waited another three 
months to end the quota system, a system 
he finally pronounced “of virtually no bene- 
fit any longer.” 

As oil refineries produced more fuel oil 
during the winter to meet the shortage, they 
refined less gasoline, gasoline consumption 
was increasing, and gasoline inventories were 
falling. It took little foresight to perceive 
& major gasoline shortage. 

Over the last several months there came 
another ominous note. Independent petro- 
jeum marketers, jobbers and retailers who 
rely on major oil producers and refiners for 
their refined petroleum products, began to 
be cut off by their suppliers. In turn the 
consumers who depended on these jobbers 
faced a cutoff. 

The independents “keep the majors hon- 
est” in their pricing practices. They provide 
the primary competition in an industry that 
sorely needs it, Independent retailers are 
estimated to save consumers $375 million 
annually. Already an estimated 180 inde- 
pendent gas stations in Illinois have closed. 
Every 1¢ increase in the cost of gasoline 
at the pump costs consumers about half a 
billion dollars yearly. Since August of last 
year the retail price of gasoline has increased 
over 3 cents per gallon. Some stations in 
Illinois are already charging 47 or 48 cents 
per gallon for premium gasoline, and the 
price may soon go higher. 

There are antitrust implications in these 
matters, The antitrust laws are intended to 
preserve competition. But there is evidence 
that the major oil companies are using the 
fuel shortage they helped create to drive 
out their competition. If the independents 
are eliminated from the market, the price of 
gasoline and other petroleum products could 
continue to rise. And if farmers cannot ob- 
tain the fuel with which to plant their crops 
the already high price of food will rise higher. 
If truck and bus companies cannot obtain 
fuel, or are forced to pay a higher price, the 
costs of transport will rise. 

In the face of all this the Nixon Admin- 
istration has resolutely refused to act. 

In March I joined Senator Eagleton and 
McIntyre in securing the passage of a law 
which gives the President the authority to 
allocate fuel to regions and industries in 
need. The Administration resisted that law 
at every turn, saying it did not want or need 
the authority, that no gasoline shortage was 
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threatened, and that “just a few independ- 
ents” and “a few marginal gas stations” 
might be forced out of business. 

Now the Administration refuses to use the 
law, Instead it instituted a “voluntary” allo- 
cation system which exhorts the major oil 
companies to give the independents the same 
share of refined products as they received in 
a period covering the last quarter of 1971 and 
the first three quarters of 1972. 

The Administration has not acted effec- 
tively on the alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws. The Federal Trade Commission, 
an independent regulatory agency, has been 
studying the oil industry at the request of 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee and it 
recently acknowledged evidence of anti- 
trust violations. On May 11 I wrote the At- 
torney General, then Mr Kleindienst, re- 
questing the Justice Department to investi- 
gate these matters The Subcommittee in- 
vited the Justice Department to testify here 
today. The Department responded last Fri- 
day to my letter and the invitation. It 
acknowledged that it now had initiated a 
“broad-based investigation” of the alleged 
antitrust violations but declined to testify. 
Although I know that evidence of such vio- 
lations was sent to the Department months 
ago, there is still no indication when, or 
even if, the Department will act. 

On May 25, I also asked the Illinois Attor- 
ney General, who has broad antitrust powers, 
to investigate and if necessary to act. For 
lack of action by the government, the inde- 
pendents are now forced to file civil anti- 
trust actions. Three weeks ago a federal 
court here issued a temporary restraining 
order on antitrust grounds to prevent the 
cutoff of supplies by one of Illinois’ major 
oil companies to a Chicago independent. 
Other such actions are contemplated. 

It is against this background that we meet 
today to gather facts upon which the Con- 
gress may act. 

A continued failure to act will deal an- 
other blow to the consumers of the nation 
racked by rising prices and now perhaps a 
lack of fuel at any price. 

The large oil companies are fond of tell- 
ing us that “the nation that runs on oil can’t 
afford to run short.” The nation that runs 
short of competition in its oil industry may 
not be able to afford the gasoline it needs. 
Action must be taken to protect the con- 
sumer and preserve competition in the oil 
industry. And in the long run the country 
must have a rational energy policy that will 
enable us to make the best use of our vast 
domestic energy resources. 


THE CURRENT GASOLINE 
SHORTAGE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, there 
are many who would lay much of the 
blame for the current gasoline shortage, 
and the energy crisis in general, to en- 
vironmentalists. I believe this is mis- 
leading, and that if one is going to parcel 
out blame on this subject, there is enough 
to go around to many groups—the energy 
industry, the auto industry, other indus- 
tries, the Federal Government, citizen 
indifference in general, and perhaps even 
some to overzealous environmentalists. 

On June 13, the Honorable Russell 
Train, Chairman of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, spoke before the 
Washington Rotary Club on this very 
topic. He dispelled many of the myths 
concerning the effects of environmental 
regulations on our energy shortage situ- 
ation. He noted that there are those “who 
simplistically blame the strong concern 
over environmental quality as the cause 
of our energy problems,” trying “to make 
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the environmental the whipping boy for 
our energy problems.” He states cate- 
gorically that the assertion of blame to 
the envoronmental movement “is simply 
not true.” 

Dr. Train is candid, however, in ad- 
mitting that environmental awareness 
has brought about changes in the types 
of fuels we use and the conditions under 
which they can be used. He admits that 
in some cases public concern over the en- 
vironmental consequences of a particular 
action has “delayed the use of some en- 
ergy sources.” He goes on to say that— 

These delays, however, have been part of a 
national effort to greatly improve measures 
to protect the environment. 


And Dr. Train wisely cautions us that 
we should “not permit our current con- 
cerns over energy supply to obscure the 
fact that the environmental costs of en- 
ergy production are likewise very real.” 
He notes that both our energy problems 
and our environmenaal concerns are seri- 
ous and real, and that “we need balance 
and restraint—by both environmentalists 
and industry—as we pursue both objec- 
tives as matters of high priority national 
interest.” 

Dr. Train closes with one of the better 
explanations of the energy crisis I have 
seen to date. He notes that— 

The so-called “energy crisis” stems from 
the economic forces and complexity of the 
energy industry, from the difficulty in plan- 
ning for our voracious energy appetite, from 
the need to satisfy social values—other than 
those that depend on energy—and from a 
failure to address our growing energy prob- 
lems earlier. To blame this “crisis” solely on 
an increased concern over environmental 
quality would be a grave failure to face the 
problem honestly and squarely. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Dr. Train’s thoughtful remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE RUSSELL E. 
TRAIN 


Our current energy problem is complex and 
closely related to a wide variety of forces. 
Prominent among these forces is, of course, 
the question of environmental quality; but 
prices, technology, regulatory requirements, 
international relations, and national security 
considerations are also integral parts of the 
problem. There are some who simplistically 
blame the strong concern over environmental 
quality as the cause of our energy problems. 
This assertion is simply not true. I empha- 
size this point because there is a current 
tendency to make the environment the whip- 
ping boy for our energy problems. 

A recent issue of a national news maga- 
zine quoted the chief executive of a major 
international oil company as identifying en- 
vironmentalists as the major culprits in 
blocking new generating facilities and new 
refinery capacity. In my opinion, such state- 
ments obscure the facts, confuse the issues, 
and can only serve to delay effective solu- 
tion of our energy problems. 

Similarly, a spate of advertising has tried 
to convince the public that auto emission 
standards are the cause of major reductions 
in gasoline mileage. However, according to 
a study conducted by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, greater weight, automatic 
transmissions and air conditioners are more 
important causes of increased fuel consump- 
tion that pollution controls. Data from more 
than 2,000 1973 model cars show that fuel 
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economy loss (in miles per gallon).due to 
pollution control systems is less than eight 
percent as compared to uncontrolled vehi- 
cles. By comparison, the fuel economy loss 
due to air conditioning averages about nine 
percent, and can run as high as 20 percent 
on a hot day in urban traffic. In addition, 
the fuel loss from an automatic transmission 
is about six percent. 

EPA’s engineers attribute much of the de- 
crease in gas mileage to increases in vehicle 
weight. Their investigation found that over 
the years, new vehicles having the same 
model designation have become heavier. For 
example, the Chevrolet Impala weighed 4,000 
pounds in 1958, but weighs 5,500 pounds 
now. And as the weight of the car has gone 
up, its gas efficiency has dropped. The study 
found that a change of only 500 pounds in 
the weight of 1973 vehicles—from 3,000 to 
3,500—can lower the mileage from an average 
of 16.2 miles per gallon to 14.0 miles per gal- 
lon—a decrease in fuel economy of nearly 
14 percent. A thousand pound increase in 
weight, from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds, could 
lower gas mileage from 16.2 miles per gallon 
to 11.2 miles per gallon—a decrease of 30 
percent. The plain fact is that we need to 
both reduce automobile emissions and im- 
prove automobile fuel economy. 

Environmental factors also have been cited 
as a major reason for nuclear power plant 
delays. However, data from the Atomic 
Energy Commission does not support this 
allegation. According to the AEC, the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act review 
process is not the controlling factor in bring- 
ing a nuclear power plant into operation. 
The major requisite for licensing a plant is 
its readiness for fuel loading. And AEC data 
submitted to the Council in March indicate 
that final environmental impact statements 
were available, on the average, 8.2 months 
prior to the scheduled fuel loading. 

And while environmentalists are blamed 
for power plant siting delays, it should be 
remembered that it has been nearly two and 
one half years since the President first sub- 
mitted to Congress a “Power Plant Siting” 
bill. Should his most recent submission, the 
“Electric Facilities Siting Act of 1973,” be 
enacted, the review and approval process for 
siting new plants would be simplified while 
giving the public earlier notice and a larger 
role in the decisions over power needs and 
how and where to meet them. And although 
some spokesmen for the power industry pub- 
licly lament the difficulties in getting new 
plants approved, the National Association of 
Electric Companies’ position before the 
Congress has been that no new legislation 
is needed. If this legislation had been en- 
acted, we might be two years closer to the 
institutional arrangements necessary to deal 
with some of our crucial energy problems. 

Environmentalists have also been charged 
with hindering the construction of new 
petroleum refineries. Although some com- 
panies have been refused sites for new re- 
fineries, by and large the oil industry has 
been most reluctant to commit large sums to 
new refinery construction because of past 
uncertainty about government policies, such 
as oil import policies, and because of a severe 
shortage of cash from current company earn- 
ings. In addition, for the large international 
oil companies, extreme uncertainty as to 
their situation in the Middle East vis-a-vis 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries has created a wait-and-see atti- 
tude. Now that one of these uncertainties— 
the curbs on crude oil imports—has been 
removed, and oil company profits have im- 
proved, a number of oil companies have an- 
nounced plans for expansion of existing 
refineries, 

But the same uncertainties that hindered 
construction of new refineries and contrib- 
uted to the shortage of distillate fuel oil this 
past winter, are now factors in the projected 
gasoline shortage this summer. Various oil 
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companies spent large sums to advertise that 
they knew these shortages were coming. They 
blamed environmentalists. I would adda 
few points that were omitted from those 
advertisements. 

Operating under conditions of uncertainty, 
the oil industry quite properly has turned to 
management science techniques—comput- 
ers—to assist them in maximizing profit. Ac- 
cording to the computers, the level of fuel oil 
inventory for the 1972-73 heating season did 
not need to be maintained at the same high 
level as the previous year. This made sense 
in terms of profits because gasoline is a more 
profitable product to manufacture and sell 
than heating oil. Unfortunately, the weather 
did not cooperate, and the cold snap which 
occurred early in the winter, after a cool, 
rainy autumn, unsettled the optimum pro- 
duction schedules, and set the stage for the 
supply dislocations experienced early in 1973. 

It must be pointed out as well that through 
the first half of 1972, the U.S. refineries were 
not operating at peak capacity. Hopefully, 
now that the crude oil import restrictions 
have been removed, refinery production can 
be kept running at higher levels. 

Having gotten all that off my chest, I 
would be less than candid not to admit that 
environmental awareness has brought about 
changes in the types of fuels we use and the 
conditions under which they can be used. 
Public concern over surface mining, land 
use, air pollution, wildlife, and offshore 
drilling has in some cases delayed the use 
of some energy sources. These delays, how- 
ever, have been part of a national effort to 
greatly improve measures to protect the 
environment, 

Let us not permit our current concerns 
over energy supply to obscure the fact that 
the environmental costs of energy produc- 
tion are likewise very real. The high levels 
of lung cancer and respiratory disease, such 
as emphysema, in areas with high levels of 
air pollution is a fact, not emotional imagin- 
ing. Nor is the D.C. Health Department’s 
recent warning about dangerous carbon 
monoxide levels at several city intersections 
environmental emotionalism. An official was 
quoted as saying that the department has 
considered putting signs up that read: 
“Warning: This Area May Be Hazardous to 
Your Health.” The areas cited were the cor- 
ners of 16th and 17th and K Streets, 13th 
and F Streets, Connecticut Avenue and Ord- 
way Street, Logan Circle and Good Hope 
Road, S.E., between 13th and 14th Streets. 
This warning was followed by the year’s 
first area-wide pollution alert Monday. Our 
energy problems are serious and they are 
real. Our environmental concerns are like- 
wise serious and they too are real. We need 
balance and restraint—by both environmen- 
talists and industry—as we pursue both ob- 
jectives as matters of high priority national 
interest. Confrontation can only lead to 
polarization and irrational responses from 
all sides. We need to keep the problems in 
proper perspective. Above all, we need full 
disclosure of all the facts and the broadest 
possible public understanding of the issues. 

Traditionally, our attitude toward energy 
has centered on more: more coal, more oil, 
and more gas to meet the needs of a growing 
nation. But unless we take steps to conserve 
our energy resources, we will exhaust sup- 
plies, even from new sources, in a relatively 
short time. There are many areas where we 
can start to work for energy conservation. 

The General Services Administration, for 
instance, is constructing a new Federal of- 
fice building in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
using advanced energy conservation tech- 
niques, with a goal of reducing energy use 
by 20 percent over typical buildings of the 
same size. The National Bureau of Standards 
is evaluating energy use in a full-size house 
as a means to develop analytical techniques 
for predicting energy use for new dwellings. 
These programs will assist the Federal gov- 
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ernment, architects and contractors to de- 
sign and construct energy-efficient buildings. 
Current engineering and design of buildings 
is often outrageously wasteful of energy. 

During the past two years, the President 
has twice directed the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) to up- 
grade insulation standards in single and 
multi-family residences financed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. These revisions 
can cut heat losses by one-third in new 
homes, thus conserving energy in the resi- 
dential sector. 

Transportation offers many opportunities 
for saving energy. Transportation uses about 
25 percent of the Nation’s energy and energy 
efficiences of various passenger transport- 
ing modes vary greatly. The fastest form 
of transportation, the airplane, is also the 
one that uses the most energy per passen- 
ger mile. On the ground the automobile 
uses much more energy per passenger mile 
than buses or trains. While the automobile 
will not be replaced as man’s favorite 
transportation mode, at least it should be 
possible to shift to smaller, lighter cars. 
With the fuel economy characteristics of 
present small cars, about 22 miles per 
gallon instead of the current average for all 
cars of less than 14-miles per gallon, the 
annual fuel savings could be enormous. In 
my opinion, it is imperative that our society 
shift its preference to smaller cars. 

In addition to our use of smaller cars, 
perhaps by providing alternative forms of 
transportation, we can induce people to 
leave their cars at home during peak travel 
hours. I am hopeful that the up-coming 
Senate-House Conference on the use of the 
Highway Trust Fund for mass transit will 
result in more emphasis on mass transit 
solutions to urban transportation problems. 

The President also has directed the De- 
partment of Commerce to work with the 
Council on Environmental Quality, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency, to develop 
& voluntary system of energy efficiency labels 
for major home appliances, and automo- 
biles, and automobile accessories. These 
labels will not only provide data on energy 
use but, most importantly, a rating com- 
paring the product's efficiency to similar 
products. 

In the industrial sector, there are signif- 
icant opportunities for energy conservation— 
in plant and process design, and even in the 
choice of feedstock materials. For example, 
in many cases significant amounts of energy 
can be conserved by using secondary mate- 
rials in place of virgin feedstocks. In the 
paper industry, the energy consumption to 
produce pulp from recycled fiber is 70 per- 
cent less than the energy required using vir- 
gin wood pulp. Similar figures for the steel 
industry show a 74 percent savings in energy 
when scrap is used to produce steel instead 
of virgin iron ore. I believe we should ex- 
plore aggressively the development of incen- 
tives, including tax incentives, to encourage 
greater recycling. 

These proposals, for government, for in- 
dustry, and for consumers, represent only a 
beginning in our efforts to conserve energy. 
By and large, however they all represent 
measures which are difficult to implement in 
the short run. But there are conservation 
measures which can help us deal with the 
immediate energy problems we face—for ex- 
ample, the gasoline shortages projected for 
this summer. Driving slower, forming car 
pools, riding bikes, making greater use of 
public transportation and practicing the an- 
cient art of walking are but a few examples 
of immediate ways to conserve energy. 

The so-called “energy crisis” stems from 
the economic forces and complexity of the 
energy industry, from the difficulty in plan- 
ning for our voracious energy appetite, from 
the need to satisfy social values—other than 
those that depend on energy, and from a 
failure to address our growing energy prob- 
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lems earlier. To blame this “crisis” solely on 
an increased concern over environmental 
quality would be a grave failure to face the 
problem honestly and squarely. 

It seems to me that the best way to deal 
with the difficulties presented by our cur- 
rent energy position is to completely reorient 
our thinking about energy. In the short run, 
we are looking for increased energy supplies. 
But in the long run, we must increasingly 
shift our efforts from simply finding more 
energy supplies to concerning ourselves with 
how to use energy to best meet our many 
needs. 


INTERSTATE ENVIRONMENT COM- 
PACT ACT OF 1973 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Friday, 
June 22, the Senate passed S. 9, the In- 
terstate Environment Compact Act of 
1973. This bill is identical to legislation 
which the Senate passed last year after 
the original version was perfected by the 
hard work of the Public Works Commit- 
tee and the Judiciary Committee. In its 
present form, S. 9 represents a responsi- 
ble and desirable effort by Congress to 
foster interstate cooperation in environ- 
mental affairs. 

We all recognize that pollution does 
not respect political boundaries. A pol- 
luted stream flows from one State to 
another; dirty air moves across the en- 
tire country; solid waste left in one place 
finds its way to a different one. For this 
reason, the Federal Government bears 
a special responsibility to assist State 
and local governments in their efforts to 
combat pollution. Friday, the Senate took 
an important step toward fulfilling that 
responsibility. S. 9, introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCe.ian) will remove in certain 
instances an existing impediment to ef- 
fective interstate cooperation. 

As hearings last year before both the 
Judiciary and Public Works Committees 
showed, the requirement in article I, sec- 
tion 10 of the Constitution that Congress 
approve each and every interstate com- 
pact sometimes makes it unnecessarily 
difficult for States to enter into legally 
binding arrangements relating to envi- 
ronmental matters. S. 9 removes this 
barrier to cooperation by granting the 
preconsent of Congress to environmental 
compacts which concern planning, data 
gathering and sharing, monitoring, con- 
struction of necessary facilities, cost- 
sharing, and land-use regulation, not in- 
consistent with Federal law. For com- 
pacts concerning other environmental 
topics or other matters entirely, the safe- 
guard of congressional approval in each 
instance is deemed necessary, and is re- 
tained. Thus, the bill strikes a delicate 
and proper balance between the need to 
keep a careful congressional eye on in- 
terstate compacts, and the desire to pro- 
mote regional cooperation to deal with 
regional environmental problems. 

Last year, I was privileged to serve on 
both committees which considered this 
bill—the Judiciary Committee and the 
Public Works Committee. Both commit- 
tees made substantial and necessary al- 
terations in the bill as it was introduced. 
I would be less than frank, Mr. President, 
if I did not point out that I had very 
serious reservations about the desirability 
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of this legislation as introduced, and 
even as amended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Along with the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart,) the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Tunney), I 
filed individual views dissenting from 
the Judiciary Committee’s favorable re- 
port on this legislation. We pointed out 
there our two fears about the bill: First, 
the bill gave “inadequate recognition to 
the original purpose of the compact 
clause: the protection of national inter- 
ests from political combinations among 
the States;” and second, that the bill 
provided insufficient safeguards against 
“State officials who might want to 
weaken environmental regulations with- 
out asking full political responsibility 
for so doing.” 

The Public Works Committee, how- 
ever, under the leadership of the very 
able and experienced Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), accepted sev- 
eral amendments I had offered in the 
Judiciary Committee, and made several 
other significant changes in the bill which 
substantially eliminated the fears I had 
about the bill. First, the Public Works 
Committee limited the scope of com- 
pacts—“supplementary agreements”. as 
they are called in the bill—to which pre- 
consent is granted. As amended, the bill 
does not grant preconsent to compacts 
which include any standard-setting or 
enforcement powers. Such compacts, 
which directly affect the national interest 
in strong and effective environmental 
controls, will have to be approved through 
the ordinary process. 

Second, the Public Works Committee 
accepted my suggestion that supplement- 
ary agreements be approved by the legis- 
latures of the States involved before pre- 
consent is effective. This modified the 
provision of the bill as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee under which sup- 
plementary agreements would have been 
effective immediately upon the signature 
of the Governors, unless later disap- 
proved. This change assures that State 
officials will take full political respon- 
sibility for the compacts entered into. 

Third, the Public Works Committee 
substantially altered the procedure for 
congressional review, As reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, last year’s bill pro- 
vided that supplementary agreements 
would become effective 60 days after sub- 
mission to Congress unless disapproved 
by both Houses. I felt, and the Commit- 
tee on Public Works agreed, that this did 
not provide an opportunity for meaning- 
ful congressional review of these en- 
vironmental compacts—the kind of re- 
view required by the Constitution. There- 
fore, the committee amended the bill to 
provide that the signatory States must 
submit a supplementary agreement to the 
President, or, at his direction, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, after it 
is agreed to. EPA will then report to the 
Congress within 30 days on the consist- 
ency of the supplementary agreement 
with Federal law and regulations, and 
the potential adverse or beneficial effects 
on the environment which may result 
from the agreement. If, within 90 days 
of the EPA report, either House of Con- 
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gress passes a resolution of disapproval, 
the preconsent granted in S. 9 is vitiated. 

The Committee on Public Works made 
a number of other important and de- 
sirable changes in this legislation. The 
Public Works Committee added a new 
section requiring all decisionmaking un- 
der the compacts to be on the record, af- 
ter notice and a public hearing—an ad- 
dition I sought to make in the Judiciary 
Committee. The Public Works Commit- 
tee also altered this bill so as to require 
that members of interstate agencies es- 
tablished by the compacts would be sub- 
ject to disclosure of financial interests, a 
highly desirable change. The committee 
also expanded the rights of citizens to 
sue under the compacts. And, very sig- 
nificantly, the committee adopted lan- 
guage I proposed to clarify the intent of 
everyone connected with the bill: that 
signatory States are to remain free to 
adopt stringent environmental controls 
except in those rare situations where such 
controls would prevent the realization by 
other signatories of significant benefits 
contemplated by the compact. i 

In sum, Mr. President, the Interstate 
Environment Compact Act of 1973 is a 
commendable effort to encourage inter- 
state cooperation to control pollution. It 
is a desirable step forward in our Nation’s 
fight to save its environment. I was 
pleased that the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) rein- 
troduced this legislation in the perfected 
form that was the result of extensive 
committee deliberation. I was pleased to 
have been able to participate in the com- 
mittee consideration last year when this 
legislation was forged, and I was pleased 
to support it once again this year. 


CRIME AND THE AGING VICTIM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it gives 
me no great pleasure to once again call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
deplorable situation that our Nation's 
elderly face today. The quality of life of 
hundreds of thousands of our elderly 
citizens is tarnished because of crime or 
the threat of crime. 

Last year I joined Senator WILLIAMS 
in Boston at the hearings of the Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Housing for 
the Elderly on the effects of crime and 
vandalism on older Americans. It became 
all too clear from the testimony of the 
many witnesses that appeared at the 
hearing that the elderly are becoming 
the major victims of the criminal in our 
inner cities. Law enforcement witnesses 
stated that elderly persons in public 
housing projects are twice as likely to be 
victims of crime as other residents. 

These crimes are not only the crimes 
of vandalism that one usually associates 
with inner city life; but they run the 
gamut of brutalization and intimidation. 
Murder, rape, robbery, larceny, assault, 
and fraud are being committed against 
the elderly with such ferocity and inten- 
sity that our senior citizens are living in 
virtual rented prisons. 

We all share the view of the delegates 
to the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging who stated: 

A decent and safe living environment is 
an inherent right of all elderly citizens. 
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Unfortunately this right has not even 
come close to being realized. It is far 
past the time when we can be satisfled 
with promises from this administration. 
It is the time for prompt action. 

President John F. Kennedy once said 
that it is not enough to add years to 
life—we must add life to years. Surely it 
is cruel and ironic that so many Amer- 
icans live in fear and danger in the later 
years of their life. If we really mean that 
our millions of elderly Americans have 
the right to spend their last years of life 
with dignity then we must demand 
sound, effective Federal programs that 
are sufficiently funded to eliminate this 
deteriorating situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article that appeared in the 
Spring 1973 issue of the MRI Quarterly, 
reporting on this serious situation, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIME AND THE AGING VicTIM 
(By Carl L. Cunningham) 

One evening last summer, a male resident 
of Kansas City was walking in the neighbor- 
hood where he had lived for many years. He 
observed three young males, all strangers to 
him, approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. Drawing near, they shot him three 
times—in the groin, in the stomach and in 
the leg. Then they ran away. They said noth- 
ing, made no demands of him and apparently 
intended only to take his life, which fortu- 
nately was saved. 

This was an act of random, capricious vi- 
ciousness; but tragically not without prece- 
dent today in any American city. The vic- 
tim was close to his 70th birthday. 

The problem of crime tolls now through 
the American consciousness with great repe- 
tition. Our social response to it refiects our 
contradictory views of its threat and what 
should be done to contain it. But the prin- 
cipal response to this trauma is fear, individ- 
ual and collective, that our vulnerability to 
crime may exceed even our most pessimistic 
estimates. 

In some of the British trenches in Flan- 
ders in World War I, there commenced to ap- 
pear crudely lettered placards bearing the 
chilling question: “Who's the next?” Such 
signs could be hung today in many areas of 
American cities without fear that the ques- 
tion would be misunderstood; and one of the 
first groups to grasp the meaning would be 
the aging poor. 

Curiously, the victim has been the most 
overlooked constituent in the pattern of so- 
cial concern over crime, with the elderly vic- 
tim being particularly obscured from public 
notice. Although there has been no lack of 
indicators that crime is exacting an extraor- 
dinary price from its elderly victims, there 
has been very little research into the ques- 
tion of specifically what the individual and 
social effects have been or, more importantly, 
how the problem can be alleviated. 

Motivated by this lack, Midwest Research 
Institute is now engaged in a major study to 
those ends. 

When completed, the study will reflect de- 
tailed analyses of each serious crime com- 
mitted in Kansas City, Mo., over a period of a 
year, that involved a victim of age 60 or over. 
The data are being acquired from primary 
sources: police offense and investigative re- 
ports, interviews with the victims or their 
next of kin and neighbors, and interviews 
with parolees and other ex-offenders to bene- 
fit from their experience and perceptions of 
the aging person's vulnerability. 

Although the study is several months from 
completion, there is an emerging pattern of 
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crimes against the aging sufficiently clear to 
allow some important preliminary observa- 
tions to be made. 
WHY SPECIAL CONCERN FOR THE AGING 
CRIME VICTIM? 


Persons in the over-60 age group are gen- 
erally more circumspect and conservative in 
behavior than their younger counterparts. 
They seldom deliberately expose themselves 
in areas where they would most likely be 
attacked or robbed, and they are far less 
likely to form the type of liaisons and engage 
in behavior that frequently might lead to 
major acts of violence. 

In addition, advanced age and the physical 
weakness that frequently attends it have 
traditionally held some shield before physical 
attack and harassment. Conventional wisdom 
would, therefore, seem to have it that the 
elderly are relatively safe from criminal vic- 
timization. 

But the facts contradict this conventional 
assumption; the aged are, indeed, very vul- 
nerable victims of crime. 

It is important to consider the relative ef- 
fect of crime on the victim. Though it may 
not always enrich or satisfy the offender, 
a criminal act has an inherent design for 
some one's loss. Crime is, in short, one of the 
great deprivers—an unnamed horseman of 
the apocalypse. 

Societies, usually to their deteriment, tend 
to forget that deprivation is one of the most 
relative of functions in the human experience 
and must be dealt with accordingly. An at- 
tack against an individual who has good po- 
tential for recovery has diminished import- 
ance to one made against a person who has 
no reserves. A dollar taken from an 80-year- 
old widow living alone on social security and 
the same amount stolen from a young, em- 
ployed worker defy realistic comparisons of 
loss. Thus, the problem of crimes against ag- 
ing persons moves well beyond the matter of 
volume of offenses committed into the ques- 
tion of the social consequences of their great- 
ly disproportionate effect. 

The problem must, of course, be kept in 
perspective. To the vigorous, financially se- 
cure, elderly person, and especially one with 
a circle of family and friends, the effect of 
some forms of victimization may be little dif- 
ferent from that suffered by a much younger 
person. However, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the aging crime victims, as a group, 
suffer most. 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ELDERLY 


The changes in sociological conditions af- 
fecting the elderly, due in large part to ur- 
banization, have significantly increased the 
older person's vulnerability to direct criminal 
attack or victimization. 

Increasingly, the aging tend to live apart 
from the younger members of their family 
and many, left widowed, must end up living 
years alone. This process of isolation, coupled 
with the lowering of income that most experi- 
ence, has the effect of concentrating the el- 
derly urban residents in the older sections of 
cities—usually the areas with the highest 
rates of crime. 

As their incomes drop and the costs of 
home ownership rise, many elderly persons 
who began their retirement in their own 
homes in relatively affluent neighborhoods 
find themselves pressured to move to lower- 
cost housing, which frequently has a high 
rate of deterioration. This general descrip- 
tion, although certainly not applicable to all 
aging Americans, applies with sufficient fre- 
quency to be a critical factor in the quality 
of life experienced by many. 

One of the most significant factors af- 
fecting crime rates is the age composition 
of the population. Crimes against persons 
are committed predominantly by individuals 
in the 18-24 years-old group. About half of 
all crimes against property—robbery, bur- 
glary larceny, and auto theft—are commit- 
ted by persons under 18 years of age. 
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Moreover, the incidence of criminal vic- 
timization in the inner city is about nine 
times as great as in the suburbs. It is also in 
the inner city that the highest concentra- 
tion of unemployed or otherwise idle youth 
are found, which is to say the highest con- 
centration of criminally oriented youth. 

Thus, as the aging are concentrated in the 
high crime urban areas, they are thrown into 
close contact with precisely the element of 
society most likely to attack or victimize 
them, Circumspection and conservative be- 
havior are of little help to persons placed 
in such circumstances. 


THE PATTERN OF CRIMES AGAINST THE AGING 


The sad fact is that the ferocity and in- 
tensity of crimes being committed against 
the elderly reflect virtually the full range of 
crimes against persons of any age. Consider 
a few recent examples from our study: 

Last fall, the home of two widowed ladies, 
ages 69 and 74, was burglarized by forcible 
entry; as it was five times again during the 
month of December. On one such occasion, 
the victims were in their home at the time 
and were mauled by two teenage males who 
were angered by the fact that they had only 
a crumpled dollar bill in cash to be taken. 
The work of the burglars toward the end of 
this series of crimes was, no doubt, made 
easier by the fact that the victims left their 
home at night out of fear. The crimes re- 
sulted in a total property loss of over $900, 
a house so ransacked as to be virtually unliv- 
able, and its residents demoralized to the 
point they are likely never again to recover 
peace of mind or confidence in their environ- 
ment. However, they must live on in that 
area because they have no other place to go. 

A 69-year-old widow, watching television 
alone in her apartment one evening, was 
seized suddenly from behind and struck vio- 
lently about the head. She lived long enough 
to explain to the police that she had never 
seen her assailant, though he had stayed 
long enough to ransack her apartment, But 
it seems likely that he committed an ear- 
lier, unsolved burglary of her home, since 
he had playfully said, “Guess who?” before 
he attacked her. 

Another widow, in her 80’s and living 
alone, was suddenly confronted by three 
young males who had broken in through the 
back door of her house. They ripped the tele- 
phone from the wall, tore up the house and 
assaulted her. 

The modest home of a widower, crippled by 
polio, has been burglarized by forcible entry 
four times in the past year, each time during 
the three to four hour period in the after- 
noon that he spends shopping or with 
friends. 

A woman, recently returned from the hos- 
pital where her husband had just died, found 
that much of his clothing and personal ar- 
ticles had been stolen during a burglary. 

An aging woman was accosted in her apart- 
ment by a man who demanded money, then 
beat her so severely when she refused that 
she will lose an eye, 

A 61-year-old woman was brutually raped. 

And so the tragic record reads. The sus- 
pects seen or apprehended in all these cases 
were young—the oldest estimated to be in the 
mid-20’s, the youngest about 11. 

Table I shows a breakdown of the types of 
offenses involved in the first 300 crimes re- 
searched by MRI in this study. The victims 
had a median age of 69.6 years. Burglary is 
by far the front runner, followed by robbery 
and larceny. 

Not all cases are being studied in depth, 
only those that most seriously threaten per- 
sons and property. 

During the same 60-day period in which 
the listed cases occurred, there were at least 
250 additional crimes victimizing persons 
over 60, involving auto theft, petty larency, 
and malicious destruction of property. 
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PROFILE OF BURGLARIES OF ELDERLY PERSONS 

Burglary or any form of illegal entry of 
the residence is alarming to any person, and 
particularly the elderly, The primary basis for 
such alarm is not the loss of property, de- 
bilitating though this can be, but the sense 
of invasion and the ominous threat to life 
that always lurk behind this crime. It is plain 
that, in the minds of the victims who have 
been contacted thus far, the losses they have 
suffered are relatively inconsequential to the 
anxiety and fear of repeated invasion the 
crime generated. 

A few victims have abandoned a home or 
an apartment at great financial loss in order 
to flee the possibility of being burglarized 
again. One elderly woman who was hospital- 
ized after a burglarly-assault in her home 
never returned to it. 

The prevalent pattern in the residential 
burglaries studied thus far was by forcible 
entry of a single-family house or duplex 
that was unoccupied at the time of the crime. 
Entry is most often gained through the front 
or back doors by breaking a glass and slip- 
ping the lock, or by breaking the corner of a 
pane of a window. In approximately half the 
cases, the portal of entry used was clearly 
visible fromthe street, a fact that is even 
more significant considering that at least half 
the crimes can be reasonably estimated to 
have been committed during daylight. In 
some cases, the time of commission was im- 
possible to determine because of the ex- 
tended absence of the occupant and lack of 
witnesses. 

In nearly a third of the cases, the victim 
reported having. taken some form of special 
security precautions before the crime oc- 
curred, such as having wire screen placed 
over windows and doors, installing special 
locks and—in one or two cases—electronic 
alarms. About 85 per cent reported they cus- 
tomarily lock doors and windows when away 
from home, and about 80 per cent said they 
normally lock doors and windows when home 
alone, 

Several of the victims reported that before 
the burglary occurred, they had received am- 
biguous telephone calls or believe they had 
seen individuals looking over their homes. 
The interviews of known burglars thus far 
conducted have shown such actions definitely 
to be familiar preliminaries to a house bur- 
glary. 

The items most often stolen were currency, 
television sets, guns, jewelry and radios, in 
that order. 

Only nine per cent of the victims were at 
home at the time the burglary was com- 
mitted. 

Of the few persons who were aware of the 
burglary at the time it was committed, about 
half reacted to it by investigating, by seek- 
ing outside help, by crying out or—in one 
incident—by fighting back. 


TABLE 1.—A SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION OF CRIMES INVOLVING 
ELDERLY VICTIMS IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Number of 
offenses 


t Primarily nonviolent purse — 
2 The national experience has shown this to be unquestionably 
an underreported offense by the elderly. 


In 18 per cent of the cases, there was a 
suspect seen or identified by the victim or a 
witness. Almost all of these suspects were 
males; 75 per cent were estimated to be in 
their teens, and 70 per cent were black. 

There are several important implications 
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to these very generalized descriptors of resi- 
dential burglary. 

First, they indicate that, contrary to a 
popular conception that burglaries of the 
elderly have a primary focus.in apartments 
and public housing developments, the single- 
family residence and duplex can be a prime 
target. 

Second, the offenders have often shown a 
remarkable lack of regard for the possibility 
that their entry would be observed and re- 
ported by neighbors. In most cases, there 
were near neighbors on both sides of the resi- 
dences. 

Although the monetary losses were rela- 
tively low, with over half of the crimes re- 
sulting in an estimated loss of less than 
$100, there were numerous cases in which the 
offender passed up relatively valuable items 
to steal things that had little or no value, 
or to commit acts that placed the offense 
more in the category of malicious destruction 
than what might be termed a rational crime 
for revenue. 

Many of the victims expressed firm convic- 
tions that the burglaries were committed by 
youthful offenders who lived in their own 
neighborhood. Over half of the victims be- 
lieved that the offender knew the typical 
pattern of their life and were able to time 
the burglary with their absence. 


SOME EFFECTS OF BURGLARY ON THE VICTIM 


It is important to note the changes some 
victims reported in their living habits soon 
after the crime was committed. The most 
drastic of them, the abandonment of homes, 
has already been mentioned. But perhaps of 
equal importance is the fact that 40 per cent 
of the persons victimized by burglary re- 
ported that they no longer go some places 
because they are afraid of being burglarized 
again or of being criminally attacked. 

This fear was no doubt substantiated con- 
siderably by the fact that over 20 per cent 
of the elderly victims had suffered one or 
more prior burglaries within the past two 
years. About 40 per cent of the victims stated 
that they had exepected their homes to be 
broken into before it happened. 

Among the victims who live-in the high 
crime areas, there is notable a very general 
and deep pessimism concerning their ability 
to protect themselves and their property. 
They refer to the victimization of friends and 
acquaintances and members of their immedi- 
ate families, and the pervasiveness of crime 
in their neighborhoods. White victims living 
in racially mixed neighborhoods commonly 
express distrust and fear of their black 
neighbors, 

ROBBERY 


Virtually everything said of the threats and 
the fear generated by burglary applies to 
robbery as well. In addition, robbery invari- 
ably involves violence to the person, either 
directly or through intimidation by the 
threat of force. Thus, the real effects of rob- 
bery are greatly understated by the statistical 
indicators normally used, such as resulting 
monetary losses, injuries, and hospitaliza- 
tions. 

The added specter of homicide. or grave 
physical injury looms particularly large in a 
robbery. Therefore, the psychological effects 
of this crime, however committed and what- 
ever the resulting loss, can easily. instill fear 
that greatly transcends its proximate effects. 

A very serious aspect of the robberies of 
elderly persons is the fact that nearly one- 
third of them were committed in or in the 
immediate vicinity of the victim's residence, 
and another one-third occurred in the vic- 
tim’s neighborhood, usually within four 
blocks of the home. The offenders, over 80 
per cent of whom were reported as black 
males, were all estimated to be in their lower 
teens to mid-20's. 

In gaining entrance to the residences, the 
criminals used deception more often than 
force. A knock on the door, a seemingly inno- 
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cent inquiry, and the quick rush inside typi- 
fied a tactic often used, 

The location and timing of the robberies 
that occurred away from residences were, of 
course, largely determined by the pattern of 
movement of the victims. Bus stops, areas 
near points of relatively high cash flow, such 
as grocery stores, shopping centers, post. of- 
fices and eating places were typical of robbery 
sites. 

Robbery thus adds a dimension of fear o cr 
that raised by burglary—the fear to use pub- 
lic thoroughfares, shopping facilities, recre- 
ational areas and services that are so essen- 
tial to individual well-being. The interdiction 
of such areas and facilities to the elderly is 
certain to contribute to social withdrawal, 


THE MATTERS AT ISSUE 


The basic social issue is whether conditions 
justify special action to help shield the 
elderly from the effects of crime, and to aid 
them more to help themselves in this regard, 
Of course, we hold that such actions are 
justified so long as society has any special 
concern at all for the well-being of the aged 
For behind the cold, numericai descriptions 
that must be used to describe the criminal 
victimization of the aged lies a particularly 
shocking record of brutalization, deprivation 
and intimidation. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the quality of life of hundreds of thou- 
sands of elderly persons is today being dras- 
tically degraded by virtue of crime and the 
threat of it. 

There are numerous special programs to 
aid the elderly in a material way—as properly 
there should be. Such programs evolve from 
the basic conviction that persons of advanced 
age require social support to help themselves. 
It is, therefore, all the more important to 
shield those benefits from loss or negation 
by criminal acts. 

The second major point at issue is what 
should be done, and in what general order 
of priority? The research described herein 
has not terminated and is under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare’s Administration on Aging. 
It would be premature, therefore, to try 
now to detail procedures. 

` However, there are apparent many prin- 
cipal needs for action to alleviate the pres- 
ent vulnerability of the elderly to crime. 

For example, physical security of resi- 
dences in certain areas of a city should be 
improved by specific crime resistance plan- 
ning in new construction; and where many 
existing structures are concerned, through 
public assistance. 

The prevalent concept of the intergenera- 
tional neighborhood housing arrangement 
being conducive to the well-being of the 
elderly should be reappraised in the context 
of crime occurrence in the area. 

The level of vigilance of communities 
where the elderly are concentrated should be 
raised and focused on the objective of 
quickly reporting all observed crimes to the 
police. 

"The elderly should be given more specific 
information to aid them to objectively as- 
sess their situation, and reduce their ex- 
posure to crime. 

Special security patrols should be con- 
sidered. 

There seems to be some promise in the 
use of an ombudsman for security affairs of 
the elderly; therefore, that concept should 
be carefully investigated. 

Escorted shopping trips, mobile check 
cashing services, and the gratuitous issue of 
personal electronic distress devices should 
all be examined for their potential to help 
alleviate the problem. 

Few programs, techniques, or devices 
would have universal application; some 
would be altogether inappropriate for a 
given area or neighborhood. The timing and 
measure of their application must, therefore, 
be carefully planned and tested for effective- 
ness. 
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The type of actions just cited would be 
primarily aimed at helping to contain and 
alleviate the problems of the elderly crime 
victims while the long-range solution con- 
tinues to be sought. However, in face of the 
deplorable security conditions in parts of 
every large American city, it is curious that 
such limited actions still draw the wrath of 
some social observers who argue that “hard- 
ening” the security of a home avails noth- 
ing in the face of a determined burglar who 
can always find a place to enter, that crime 
tends to diminish in the newly lighted street 
only to the detriment of the safety of a 
darker one nearby; that it is negativism to 
advise the elderly to stay out of certain areas 
as much as possible or never to go to them 
alone—as has been done in certain areas of 
Seattle—and that special security guards and 
extra police patrols “cannot be everwhere.” 

It is undeniably true, as an official of an 
East Coast city recently remarked, that the 
best way to help the elderly victim of crime 
is to “work with” the young people who are 
robbing and brutalizing them. Such work 
should proceed apace. In the interim, we do 
not have the leisure of a generation to judge 
its success. To a vast number of elderly 
Americans, arguments for such long-range 
solutions have little persuasion. 

Of course, the proposition as to how crime 
should be reduced does not involve the sim- 
plistics of either the long-range or the im- 
mediate action approach, and certainly no 
suggestion is being made here to that effect. 
The fact remains, however, that there are 
very limited public and private resources 
that can be mobilized against this type of 
problem. As far as crime against the aging 
is concerned, we find ourselves overtaken by 
events. Priorities of action must, therefore, 
be carefully established; and effort expended 
first where it seems to have the best chance 
of having immediate effect. 

To defer action because it offers only a 
partial solution, in favor of continued striv- 
ing to accomplish what we have consistently 
been unable to do, would be merely empty 
piety. 


STATES URGE IMMEDIATE ACTION 
ON RURAL TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Russel 
S. Schwandt, president of the Minnesota 
Agri-Growth Council, reporting on a 
17-State conference held in Chicago in 
late May regarding the current trans- 
portation crises. 

The conference adopted two resolu- 
tions regarding rural transportation 
which were transmitted to the National 
Governors Conference. One of these res- 
olutions endorsed Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 103—“Farm-to-Market Roads’— 
which I introduced on May 5, 1973. 

S.J. Res. 103 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Transportation shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
farm-to-market roads, railroad beds and 
availability of operational rail lines serving 
rural areas in the United States for the pur- 
pose of determining the condition and ade- 
quacy of such roads and rail lines to carry 
the volume and weight of agricultural and 
other commodities from rural areas necessary 
for the Nation’s economy. 

(b) In carrying out such investigation and 
study the Secretary shall consult with ap- 
propriate State and local government officials 
and other appropriate experts. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall make a report 
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of the results of the investigation and study 
pursuant to this joint resolution, together 
with his recommendations, to the President 
and the Congress not later than December 31, 
1973. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such amount as is necessary for the 
purpose of this joint resolution. 


The conference's resolution approving 
Senate Joint Resolution 103 follows: 
RESOLUTION APPROVING SENATOR HUMPHREY'S 

“FARM-TO-MAaRKET Roaps” RESOLUTION 

A joint resolution introduced by Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey to direct the Secretary 
of Transportation to investigate and report 
on the condition and adequacy of farm to 
market roads, railroad beds, and the avail- 
ability of operational rail lines serving rural 
areas in the United States should be en- 
dorsed, provided that such study includes a 
comprehensive analysis of the adequacy of 
railroad facilities and equipment as a whole 
in relation to transport demands. 

Approved. 


A second conference resolution, call- 
ing for creation of a committee to study 
the rural transportation crisis and pro- 
pose legislation to remedy it, was also 
approved. This resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION 


Whereas, this nation does not currently 
have adequate transportation facilities to 
economically move bulk agricultural com- 
modities from farm to market and 

Whereas, this nation is confronted with a 
bulk agricultural transportation bottleneck 
which wastes our great food producing po- 
tential while at the same time driving do- 
mestic food prices higher and 

Whereas, this nation must rely on the sale 
of bulk agricultural products overseas if it 
is to obtain a favorable international bal- 
ance of trade and stem domestic inflation, 
and 

Whereas, the information is available with- 
in the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Transportation to confirm the 
deleterious cause and effect relationship of 
abandoned and inadequate rail facilities and 
substandard roads and bridges on grain 
movement and prices, now 
Therefore be it resolved, that this confer- 
ence recommend to the National Governors 
Conference that it take steps to bring about 
the appointment of a committee to be com- 
posed of appropriate members of this con- 
ference and the National Governors Confer- 
ence, the Chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, the Chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and that 

The duties of said committee to be to com- 
pile and evaluate available data relating to 
this critical farm commodity shipment im- 
passe and further, 

To draft and have introduced into the 93rd 
Congress, corrective Transportation legisla- 
tion which would overcome inadequacies in 
the current rail, highway, water and harbour 
facilities as these inadequacies relate to the 
shipment of bulk agricultural products. 

Approved. 


I was also provided with responses 
from a cross section of Minnesota agri- 
businessmen to a questionnaire on rural 
transportation prepared by the Minne- 
sota Agri-Growth Council. The following 
excerpts from responses to the question- 
naire are worthy of close attention. 

The final question in the Minnesota 
ee Council questionnaire 
sS $ 
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Summarize what improved rail service and 
improved highways would mean to your 
operation. 


The following answers were provided 
by Minnesota agri-businesses respond- 
ing to the qeustionnaire: 

“This past year I could have doubled my 
volume of oats, increased corn volume two- 
thirds and soybeans two-thirds, also paid 
a higher price to the farmers. . .” reports 
& co-op elevator manager. 

“More and greater profit to everyone," 
Says a small agri-businessman. 

“It means that we would be able to stay 
in business, we would be able to get our 
grain to market,” one eleyator company 
answered, 

“Our interest cost would be considerably 
lower and our prices to the farmers would 
improve by two to five cents per bushel,” 
says another elevator manager. 

“Could handle an additional 500,000 bush- 
els of grain,” reports two separate grain ele- 
vator operators. 

“It will mean whether we are able to stay 
in business or not...” one grain and feed 
dealer responded. 

“When rail cars aren’t available we must 
ship fertilizer by truck at $3 to $7 per ton 
increase in freight,” reports a co-op produc- 
ing fertilizer. 

“Would generate $250,000 new income, 
multiplied by the economic rule of thumb 
of 6=$1,500,000 fresh business,” says another 
elevator operator. 

“Better assurance of product. Less trans- 
portation cost if we could have bigger pay- 
loads,” reports a fertilizer company manager. 

“Improved rail service would increase our 
reyenue by 5-10%," says another co-op man- 
ager. 

“Whether the elevator stays in operation or 
dies,” we are informed by an elevator oper- 
ator. 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Schwandt of the Minnesota 
Agri-Growth Council be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA AGRI-GROWTH 
COUNCIL, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 30, 1973. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hupertr: Last week I attended a 17 
state conference in Chicago on the current 
transportation crisis. 

This conference was called by the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture for the purpose 
of drafting resolutions to the National Gov- 
ernors Conference. 

I am attaching two resolutions that will 
be of real interest to you. 

There was a strong feeling that your joint 
resolution calling for a study be expanded 
beyond the Department of Transportation. 
The reason behind this feeling was a com- 
plete lack of confidence in the Department 
of Transportation. This has been further 
compounded by the Watergate issue. 

I agreed I would convey this feeling to 
you and suggest you might consider amend- 
ing your resolution by inserting the follow- 
ing words: (1) (In cooperation and in full 
concert with duly named representatives of 
the National Governors Conference and the 
Departments of Agriculture). 

I have included a copy of the reprint of 
your resolution with the spot marked where 
this might be inserted. 

There was broad support for your resolu- 
tion and I believe it is possible for the Na- 
tional Governors Conference to support it. 
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I have also sent out a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire and am including about 65 original 
answers that should be of some help in en- 
couraging support for this study. 

I deeply appreciate your interest in this 
problem. 

Adequate transportation is vital to our 
economy, the health and security of the 
nation. 

Very Best Wishes, 
RUSSELL G. SCHWANDT, 
President. 


NATIONAL AUTISTIC CHILDREN’S 
WEEK 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this year, 
Congress passed a bill which designates 
the last week in June as the first annual 
National Autistic Children’s Week. All of 
us who are familiar with the problems of 
autistic children are extremely pleased 
to have this opportunity for national ex- 
posure. Such exposure is vital in that one 
of the most important steps in assuring 
adequate treatment programs is to edu- 
cate the public as to the nature and 
needs of these children. 

Ten years ago very few people other 
than doctors, psychologists, and teach- 
ers, had ever heard of autism. For- 
tunately, attitudes toward all kinds of 
handicaps are changing. A great deal of 
progress has been made and there is 
more open discussion of the problems en- 
countered by handicapped people. How- 
ever, though most people have heard of 
autistic children, they have little un- 
derstanding of what these children are 
like and what their special needs are. 

Much lack of understanding of autism 
is due to the relatively new recognition of 
the syndrome within the professional 
community. Only within the past 25 
years have autistic children been identi- 
fied as a group and thought of sepa- 
rately from other mentally handicapped 
children. It was an American psy- 
chiatrist, Prof. Leo Kanner, who first de- 
scribed the syndrome of early enfantile 
autism in 1943. The term he used, “‘Aut- 
ism,” is derived from the Greek word 
autos, meaning self. Professor Kanner 
adopted the term, because he believed 
the aloofness and social withdrawal dis- 
played in the early years were important 
features of the autistic child’s behavior. 
Their inability to communicate may be 
displayed in a variety of ways: Delayed 
or nonexistent language development; 
failure to respond to the sight or touch 
of their mother; lack of interest in those 
things which arouse curiosity in a normal 
child; loss of contact with reality and 
other behavioral problems. 

In attempting to describe autistic 
children, it is difficult to give definite 
symptoms. Although one can identify 
a group of children suffering from 
childhood autism, each child is an in- 
dividual and different from all others 
with the same diagnosis. Some chil- 
dren scream continually, resisting any 
soothing. Others may lie passively, not 
even crying when hungry. Each of 
them, however, have the same need for 
a home and family, love, and an op- 
portunity for the fullest development 
of their positive assets. 

In order for these children to de- 
velop to their fullest potential, we 
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need to supply more educational pro- 
grams specially suited to their prob- 
lems. It has been shown that, with 
special training, those who were at one 
time confined to residential homes, can 
learn to manage their behavior well 
enough to live in sheltered workshops 
and half-way houses. Many communi- 
ties have recognized this need and have 
initiated special programs. One such 
program was related in a National So- 
ciety for Atistic Children newsletter 
in December of 1972. The story was 
about Elly, a young autistic girl, who 
had returned to a Girl Scout camp 
for the second summer as a camper. 
At the camp she was able to live with 
girls her own age and participate in 
many of the wholesome activities of 
an outdoor life. Not only was it a re- 
warding experience for Elly, but an 
enrichment to the lives of those who 
learned to accept Elly’s handicap and 
establish a genuine friendship with 
her. 

Elly’s experience at summer camp is 
only one small example of what can 
be done to help the autistic child. The 
opportunities are abundant, but they 
must be used. Certainly, professionals 
trained in special education are needed 
to teach and work with the children, 
but an important part of the child's 
development lies in exposure to every- 
day experiences, particularly with chil- 
dren of his own age. Such experiences 
not only offer benefits for the partici- 
pating child, but gives those working 
with the child the chance to discover 
that autism is not a handicap to be 
feared but one which can be under- 
stood and accepted. 

Mr. President, as an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Society for Autis- 
tic Children, I urge everyone to observe 
this special week—the National Autis- 
tic Children’s Week—with a great deal 
of thought. And remember, the autis- 
tic child may shut you out of his 
world, but do not shut him out of 
yours. 


NIXON'S PHASE III: AN ECONOMIC 
POSTMORTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
latest edition of Business Week has pub- 
lished an article that analyzes the fail- 
ures of the Nixon administration's phase 
HI policies. This article makes it abun- 
dantly clear that massive economic mis- 
management was the hallmark of Nixon 
administration policies during phase III. 
Faulty forecasting, stubborn philosophi- 
cal beliefs, failure to examine the eco- 
nomic indexes properly, and failure to 
understand the changing nature of the 
inflation process in the United States— 
all contributed to the premature Jan- 
uary removal of phase III guidelines and 
in June forced the President to institute 
another price freeze. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have paid a tremendous price for the 
Nixon administration’s inability to un- 
derstand and manage the American 
economy: prices are higher than ever 
before, interest rates are climbing, the 
dollar has been devalued, unemployment 
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is high, and the Nation faces a fuel 
shortage. 

I would hope that the administration 
proposes a phase IV program that is fair, 
firm, and equitable; that requires ade- 
quate prenotification; and that is 
strictly enforced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Why Phase MI 
Failed,” by John Cobbs be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY Puase III FAILED 
(By John Cobbs) 


In cases of unexplained death, the law re- 
quires an autopsy to identify the causes and 
determine whether foul play was involved. 
The sudden death of Phase III of the Ad- 
ministration’s wage-price control program 
calls for a similar postmortem. The findings 
may help the nation avoid another disaster 
the next time the controllers relax their 
rules and try to return the economy to the 
discipline of the market. 

The primary cause of Phase III’s death 
obviously was excessive fiscal and monetary 
stimulation of the economy last year. The 
Nixon Administration was determined to 
come up to the 1972 elections with the econ- 
omy in a strong upswing. In fiscal 1972, it 
piled a budget deficit of $23.2-billion on top 
of the $23-biliion deficit of the previous year. 
And for fiscal 1973, which ends next week, it 
is running $18-billion in the red. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve accom- 
modatingly let the money stock (currency 
plus demand deposits) grow more than 8% 
during 1972. This was well above what a 
healthy, noninflationary expansion of the 
economy would have required. 

The stimulating effects of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy always operate with a lag. By 
the end of 1972, the U.S. economy was ex- 
panding at an annual rate of 8%, almost 
twice the growth rate that it can sustain 
over the long run. But it was just beginning 
to feel the impact of the big deficit and 
rapid monetary growth in the last half of 
1972. Wholesale prices, which had been re- 
assuringly steady through the summer and 
autumn of 1972, took a sudden bounce in 
December. This was a warning of trouble 
to come. 

A WRONG DIAGNOSIS 


This, of all times, was the moment that 
the Administration picked to end the rela- 
tively tough controls of Phase II and launch 
Phase III. It was a classic case of misreading 
the evidence. Treasury Secretary George P. 
Shultz and Chairman Herbert Stein of the 
Council of Economic Advisers were watching 
the consumer price index, and they thought 
they saw signs that inflation was abating. 
They should have been watching the produc- 
tion index. It would have told them that the 
U.S. was roaring up toward the top of a 
boom at a pace that was bound to generate 
new inflationary strains. 

With demand pressures building so rapid- 
ly, it is doubtful that even Phase II controls 
would have worked well in the first half of 
1973. The Administration’s control system 
was designed to deal with the cost-push in- 
flation of 1970 and 1971. Its real emphasis 
was on wage controls—on the assumption 
that, with the economy operating far below 
capacity, business would have little incentive 
to raise prices except to cover cost increases. 

But the nature of inflation has changed. 
It is now a demand-pull process, fueled by 
rising incomes, For the moment, prices rather 
than wages are where the inflation is cen- 
tered. 

If the Administration’s policymakers ever 
had a chance of making Phase III work, they 
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threw it away at the moment they announced 
the new program. Shultz and his new direc- 
tor of wage-price controls, John T. Dunlop, 
talked vaguely of “‘voluntarism” and a self- 
policing system. Council Chairman Stein 
cheerily predicted that the boom would 
slowly convert itself into healthy, noninfia- 
tionary growth. 

Businessmen concluded—rightly, as it 
turned out—that the Administration did not 
know what it was doing, that there would be 
no real enforcement, and that price controls, 
to all intents and purposes, were suspended. 
Many also concluded that Phase III would 
collapse in a matter of months, and they 
hustled to mark up their prices before a 
new freeze was imposed. 


A TERMINAL CASE 


Meanwhile, back at the ranch, more trou- 
ble was cooking. Food prices were always the 
weak spot in the control system, even under 
Phase II, because President Nixon had re- 
fused to put controls on farm prices. 
Throughout 1972, the Agriculture Dept., 
which always lives in a world of its own, con- 
tinued its traditional programs of price sup- 
port and crop limitation. From March to No- 
vember, the index of farm product prices 
gained about 7.6%. Then everything went to 
pieces. 

Consumer demand—especially the demand 
for meat—increased strongly with the rise of 
incomes. Bad weather cut the crops. The 
Russian grain deal touched off an explosive 
rise in wheat and feed prices. In December, 
the farm products price index shot up from 
128.8 to 137.5, a gain of 6.8%. By April, the 
index was up to 160.9, or almost 25%. 

The short and unhappy life of Phase III, 
therefore, was marked by a breathtaking rise 
in prices at every level of the economic sys- 
tem. The consumer price index, which had 
made it through 1972 with an increase of 
only 3.4%, climbed at an annual rate of 12% 
and more. And so on June 13, President 
Nixon went on nationwide television to tell 
the country that Phase III was finished and 
a new freeze was on. 

Does the failure of Phase III mean that the 
U.S. is permanently committed to controls? 

The answer, of course, is no. But the na- 
tion is certainly stuck with controls—and 
tough controls at that—until the pace of 
the economic expansion slows down. 

Phase III failed because the Administra- 
tion misjudged the strength of the boom. 
But with a tight lid on federal spending and 
with a tough policy on expansion of the 
money stock, there is still a chance to slow 
the economy to 4% growth without pitching 
it into a new recession. If the Administration 
makes the most of the opportunity, it then 
can stop the proliferation of Roman 
numerals and lift controls at last. 


TRAINING NEEDS IN 
GERONTOLOGY 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the lack 
of trained personnel to staff service pro- 
grams for the aged has become a recog- 
nized and serious problem. With last 
month’s signing of the Older Americans 
Comprehensive Services Amendments 
into law —Public Law 93-29—the serv- 
ices for the elderly should be increased 
even more. The gap between the knowl- 
edge and services for the elderly and the 
manpower ayailable to implement the 
programs is a critical problem to geron- 
tologists and specialists in the field of 
aging. 

Therefore, the administration’s pro- 
posal to cease all categorized training 
programs, including those: authorized 
under the Older Americans Act, is of 
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grave concern to myself and the Special 
Committee on Aging. At the request of 
committee chairman, FRANK CHURCH, I 
recently conducted a survey of geronto- 
logical programs at colleges and uni- 
versities across the country to assess the 
effectiveness of their programs and the 
implications the administration’s pro- 
posal would have on their output. I was 
deeply impressed by the overwhelming 
response to the survey, clearly indicating 
that the termination of the training pro- 
grams in aging would have dire impact 
on the overall supply of trained person- 
nel in the field of gerontology. 

To explore this alarming situation, I 
conducted hearings last week in Wash- 
ington on “Training Needs in Gerontol- 
ogy.” Two days of testimony supported 
the information gathered from my 
survey and showed further the value of 
training programs in aging and the 
demand for their existence. Our wit- 
nesses showed how effective and produc- 
tive training programs have been. The 
witnesses agreed that their aging pro- 
grams would be seriously curtailed by the 
administration’s proposal and, in some 
instances, entirely liquidated. 

Our hearings opened with a panel from 
the University of South Florida—USF— 
in Tampa. Dr. Albert Wilson, director of 
the aging studies program at USF, and 
two students from the program testified 
on the value of the Federal support to 
the individual student and to the overall 
program. Dr. Wilson stated that if Fed- 
eral funding is phased out, the program 
will not continue to attract the “second 
careeer” students who make up a large 
percentage of their program. The cutoff 
would seriously curtail the capacity of 
the program to give technical assistance 
to the developing community programs. 
The students stated that without the 
help of the Federal stipends they would 
have had to forego their commitments 
to the field of gerontology or would have 
to attend courses part-time and be de- 
tained in obtaining their degree. 

The suddenness of the administra- 
tion’s decision to phase out these train- 
ing funds “allowed no way for universi- 
ties to respond with alternative means 
of maintaining their programs,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Walter Beattie, director of the 
All-University Gerontology Center at 
Syracuse University. Dr. Beattie went on 
to say that— 

For many programs, the result of this sud- 
den withdrawal of support is the eradication 
of a number of gerontology training pro- 
grams throughout the United States and the 
serious weakening of all such programs. 


Dr. Beattie was testifying not only for 
his program at Syracuse. but on behalf 
of the Association for Gerontology in 
Higher Education, which represents 26 
university aging programs. 

Testimony by Dr. Percil Stanford of 
California State University at San Diego, 
described the serious effects the cut 
would have on minority education in 
gerontology: 

There are far too few persons trained to 
work with older people in general and there 
is even greater need for trained persons to 
serve a variety of ethnic and other minority 
older people. If persons are going to be 
trained in any way to work with older peo- 
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ple, they should have the appropriate knowl- 
edge to be effective with whatever culturally 
different persons they are serving. 


Dr. Stanford said that the student loan 
type of assistance being proposed by the 
administration as an alternative to the 
training grants would be almost useless 
to the minority student. Cultural bar- 
riers would prevent these persons from 
obtaining such loans, and “many banks 
are carefully screening the persons who 
they wish or do not wish to receive such 
loans.” With no credit history themselves 
or within their family background, it 
would be extremely difficult for many 
minority students to receive such loans. 

Administration witnesses opened our 
second day of testimony. Assistant Sec- 
retary for Legislation at HEW, Stephen 
Kurzman, opened his statement by stat- 
ing that the administration recognized 
the “continuing and increasing demand 
for persons who have completed both 
undergraduate and graduate programs 
that will enable them to help operate 
programs in the field of aging.” Mr. 
Kurzman asserted the the administra- 
tion’s proposal to replace the “narrow 
categorical training programs” with a 
general student aid program would be 
ample assistance in supplying adequate 
support for training programs in aging. 

Said Kurzman: 

Under this student aid policy as contrasted 
with a policy of offering student stipends for 
specific categorical programs, both under- 
graduate and graduate students will receive 
assistance irrespective of their career choices. 
This means that career choices will not be 


related to solving immediate financial prob- 
lems. 


The administration’s contention is 
that with this type of “noncategorical 
training” assistance combined with the 
“comprehensive, coordinated research 
program” supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, adequate training will be avail- 
able for those seeking knowledge in the 
field of gerontology. 

His position was challenged by all of 
the succeeding witnesses. Dr. George 
Maddox, director of the Duke University 
Center for the Study of Aging and Hu- 
man Development, Mr. Elias S. Cohen, 
assistant professor of social administra- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, and Dr. Wilma Donahue, 
renowned educator in the field of aging, 
came before the committee as a panel to 
present their views on the administra- 
tion’s proposal. 

Dr. Maddox said: 

The Administration, using biomedical re- 
search and training, argues that goals for 
planned expansion in specialized manpower 
have been reached and that the law of supply 
and demand will now suffice to produce 
needed manpower. This argument is general- 
ized to include training in aging. .. . But 
we argue that our estimates of immediate 
and long-range for trained manpower in 
aging indicate the need for an-increased, not 
a decreased, investment at this time. 


Dr. Donahue said: 


The 36 training programs now receiving 
support from the Older Americans Act are on 
an average less than 5 years old, They are, 
thus, especially, vulnerable to erosion and 
elimination, and particularly so when in com- 
petition with other professional fields. Social 
work, public health, education, medicine and 
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so on have the advantage of a long history, 
hence they have the prerogatives and 
strengths of high seniority. 


Mr. President, it is my deepest conten- 
tion that these gerontological programs 
must be fully supported and encouraged 
to continue in their motivating endeavors 
in the field of gerontology. I was so im- 
pressed, over and over again, by the en- 
thusiasm exhibited by many of our wit- 
nesses, particularly the students from 
USF, Federal City College, and Howard 
University. Their willingness and inter- 
est to work with our elderly citizens and 
to grasp as much knowledge about the 
aging process should not be dampened. 
The administration’s proposal to phase 
out categorical training could do such 
damage. The Congress must act to coun- 
teract such action. 

Mr. President, it is essential for this 
country to establish and maintain pro- 
grams which are sound and effective in 
meeting the needs of our elderly and this 
means supplying sufficient manpower to 
staff the services our legislation creates. 
I strongly urge the Congress to take the 
necessary action to continue categorical 
training in the field of gerontology. 


A CLARIFICATION OF ISSUES ON 
SANCTIONS AGAINST RHODESIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Am- 
bassador John Scali has expressed deep 
concern about the United States’ viola- 
tion of international law in breaking 
sanctions against Rhodesia. Ambassador 
Scali is to be commended for his honest 
evaluation of the impact our violation of 
sanctions has on the prestige and cred- 
ibility of the United States abroad. It is 
Ambassador Scali’s right and obligation 
to make his fellow Americans aware of 
the problems caused by U.S. policies in 
the organization he is accredited to. I 
also appreciate his deep concern for the 
cause of human rights. 

Some believe that Ambassador Scali 
and the member states of the United Na- 
tions are mistaken in their defense of 
sanctions. They express concern that we 
would be surrendering our sovereignty 
to the United Nations and violating our 
obligation to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States if we were 
to comply with sanctions. 

It is true that the United Nations is an 
organization made up of sovereign states 
and has no right to interfere with na- 
tional sovereignty. But I respectfully dis- 
agree with the argument that our sov- 
ereignty has in any way been infringed 

upon by the imposition of sanctions 
josain Rhodesia or that in this case 
there is any conflict between our obliga- 
tion to defend the Constitution of the 
United States and our responsibilities as 
a member of the United Nations and of 
the international community. 

When sanctions were first imposed in 
1966, and again when they were ex- 
tended in 1968, the United States had 
the right to veto these resolutions in the 
Security Council if they were clearly in 
conflict with our national interests. But 
we did not. We wholeheartedly sup- 
ported them. We did so, because these 
resolutions were in keeping with key 
principles expressed in our Constitution: 
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The commitment to human rights and 
government by consent of the governed. 

I believe that the most crucial inter- 
national relations question raised by the 
sanctions issue is not whether the United 
States or the United Nations is sovereign 
in making our foreign policy, but wheth- 
er the U.S. Government is committed 
enough to the principles expressed in our 
Constitution to stand with the United 
Nations in defense of those principles. 

A second related point I wish to clarify 
is the argument that the United States 
originally supported sanctions out of a 
sense of duty to our friend and ally, 
Great Britain. It is further argued that 
Great Britain does not reciprocate this 
sense of duty, as evidenced by her trad- 
ing with North Vietnam during the Viet- 
nam war. 

As close as relations are between the 
United States and Great Britain, neither 
determines its foreign policy out of a 
“my ally, right or wrong” attitude. Some 
of the most tragic errors in history have 
resulted from blind loyalty to allies. The 
United States and Great Britain both 
strongly supported sanctions in the be- 
ginning, because of a common commit- 
ment to human rights and self-determi- 
nation—and to achieving them through 
a peaceful means. 

The defenders of Rhodesia seek to 
imply that she, too, is an ally in her com- 
mitment to these principles. They argue 
that Rhodesia “is seeking to do what the 
United States did almost 200 years ago; 
namely, to declare her independence 
from Great Britain.” 

I respectfully disagree. The Rhodesian 
Information Office and others work hard 
at creating the impression that her uni- 
lateral declaration of independence from 
Britain is simply history repeating itself. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The 5 percent of the population that is 
white declared independence for the sole 
purpose of assuring that the 95 percent 
who are black would never have a voice 
in the government of their country. 
There is no fundamental commitment to 
the principle that all men are created 
equal in this declaration of independ- 
ence. 

Those who oppose sanctions argue that 
Rhodesia is not the only place in the 
world where an elite rules over the ma- 
jority of the people without their con- 
sent. This is true. And I believe that the 
United States must use peaceful means 
to encourage democracy throughout the 
world. We must pursue foreign assistance 
policies which encourage popular par- 
ticipation in economic development. We 
must remain true to our own democratic 
principles in all our domestic and foreign 
policies in order to provide the most ef- 
fective possible example of a working 
democracy. 

I want to point out that Rhodesia is 
one of the few places left in the world 
where a white minority rules over a non- 
white population—and has separate laws, 
separate privileges, and separate sery- 
ices for them based exclusively on race. 
This racial discrimination makes Rho- 
desia’s a singularly abhorrent form of 
oppression—both to Western states com- 
mitted to human equality and non-West- 
ern states which have so recently become 
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free from racial domination. It is a form 
of oppression which the United States, 
as one of the largest multiracial states 
in the world, has a unique responsibil- 
ity to protest. 

Finally, it is argued that the United 
Nations was wrong in declaring Rhodesia 
a threat to peace. Some see Rhodesia as 
an innocent victim, a peace-loving little 
country. May I remind my colleagues 
that the U.N. Charter gives the General 
Assembly and the Security Council the 
authority to determine when a nation is 
a threat to peace—and that the United 
States fully agreed with this decision. 
Second, Rhodesia’s rebellion against 
Great Britain was a threatening act. 
Sanctions rather than violence were 
chosen by the international community 
to help bring about majority rule in this 
area. 

Finally, it is misleading to portray the 
Rhodesian white supremists as peace- 
loving innocent victims. By ruling the 
majority of the population through force 
and violence, by giving them no way of 
expressing their desires other than 
through the violence of liberation move- 
ments, by planting landmines on the 
Zambian side of their common border— 
they have indeed threatened the peace 
of their own country and of the entire 
region. 

Mr. President, I realize this is a com- 
plicated issue we have raised. I hope that 
this clarification of some key points will 
help my colleagues in the Senate make a 
wise and informed decision on whether 
we should continue U.S. violation of 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 


ALLEGED “DRUGOLA” CHARGES IN 
RECORDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
missal last month of the president of 
CBS Records has touched off a number 
of allegations and rumors affecting CBS 
Records in particular and the record 
industry in general. 

In a column published in the New 
York Times last week under the title, 
“The Drugola Scandal,” William Safire 
writes of what he says is “the use of 
hard drugs—cocajne and heroin—by 
the businessmen in music to bribe their 
distribution outlets, or to entertain their 
entertainers.” Mr. Safire further states 
that hard drugs are “the new currency of 
the record industry.” What is particu- 
larly disturbing is his allegation that ex- 
ecutives of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System are, in effect, covering up this 
scandal. 

I have no way of knowing if Mr. Sa- 
fire’s allegations are correct. Nor do I 
know whether the stories now being cir- 
culated about business practices in the 
record industry are remotely close to the 
facts. Last Tuesday’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal, for example, reported that “rumors 
and vague charges of mob infiltration, 
payoffs in sex and drugs and outright 
fraud have shaken the industry’s execu- 
tive ranks.” 

These rumors and allegations are 
deeply disturbing. Their implications are 
serious. They reflect on a major indus- 
try—much of it headquartered in New 
York State—that accounts for more 
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than $2 billion in sales per year—more 
than the aggregate receipts from pro- 
fessional sports and the film industry 
combined. 

But what is particularly disturbing 
about the allegations of corruption in 
the recording industry, is that the sales 
of their major money earners, rock and 
pop music, are geared specifically to a 
young, predominantly teen-age audience. 
It is common knowledge that drugs are 
an integral part of the rock music scene. 
Ii it is true that hard drugs have become 
“the new currency of the record indus- 
try,” if drugs are in fact used as an in- 
ducement to sign on entertainers, one 
has to ask the extent to which these 
practices may explair the drug orien- 
tation in rock music of which so many 
have complained. 

There is still another aspect of the 
matter that concerns me. Young Amer- 
icans may not read the Wall Street Jour- 
nal or the business pages of the New York 
Times, but they are the principal readers 
of such publications as Rolling Stone 
that cater to their interests in pop and 
rock music. The feature article in the 
current issue of Rolling Stone reports in 
detail on the charges of payola and 
coverups at CBS. Their impression of 
business ethics and practices, therefore 
may be colored to an unusual degree by 
the reporting of these developments. It 
is therefore extremely important that fu- 
ture issues of Rolling Stone and other 
publications such as Newsweek be able 
to report that this whole matter has been 
submitted to the broadest, most probing 
investigation, and those found guilty of 
breaches of the law appropriately pun- 
ished. 

We must make it clear that we do not 
maintain a double standard where white- 
collar crimes are concerned. We must 
demonstrate that we will pursue and 
prosecute corruption and fraud in busi- 
ness with the same determination that 
we pursue crimes committed in other 
areas of life. I hope we do not have a 
corporate Watergate on our hands; but if 
we do it is vitally important that we 
seek the truth about ethical and legal 
abuses in the record industry with the 
same determination that we are pursu- 
ing the truth in the Watergate affair. 

Iam aware that criminal investigations 
are now underway with respect to 
charges of wrongdoing at Columbia Rec- 
ords and elsewhere. I do not suggest that 
less than a thoroughly competent job is 
being done in their investigation. These 
charges, however, have given rise to such 
grave questions as to prevailing business 
practices in the industry as a whole— 
questions involving fraud on the con- 
sumer, trafficking in drugs, corrupt and 
unfair business practices, and under- 
world involvement that I believe the 
broadest possible inquiry should be 
launched by appropriate enforcement, 
legislative and regulatory arms of the 
Federal Government. To this end I have 
written the following individuals, re- 
questing that they institute appropriate 
action: Dean Burch, Chairman of the 
Federal Communication Commission; 
Attorney General Elliott Richardson; 
Clay T. Whitehead, Director of the Office 
of Telecommunications Policy; and Sen- 
ator JOHN Pastore, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Communications. 
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Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will join me in urging that these broad 
interrogations be carried forward with 
all dispatch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various articles appearing in 
the New York Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, and Rolling Stone describing 
the charges to which I have alluded, 
which I am sending to the desk, be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLIVE Davis OusTED; PAYOLA COVERUP 

CHARGED 
(By Ben Fong-Torres) 

New YorK.—Clive J. Davis, as president of 
Columbia Records, was always proud of long- 
term agreements. Miles Davis and Johnny 
Cash, Leonard Bernstein and Chicago, Bar- 
bra Streisand and the Byrds. He fought, with 
big money, to keep Laura Nyro at his label, 
and he refused to believe that Dylan was 
out of his contract for a year after the fact. 
He took enormous pleasure in what to him 
must have been no less than resurrections, 
born of his own personal patience, of 
Johnny Winter, Blood Sweat & Tears, San- 
tana, Sly Stone, and Paul Simon and Art 
Garfunkel. 

Davis himself had a long-term agreement 
with CBS Incorporated: a five year contract 
stretching to April 14th, 1975. At age 40, 
he was the commander-in-chief of the larg- 
est record company in the world; for his 
efforts, which kept him at his office on week- 
ends and holidays, he earned $135,000 a year; 
his contract also provided “incentive” 
bonuses adding up to $250,000 over three 
years. And last year, there was “additional 
compensation” of $74,000 for a total of 
$359,000. Not bad for a man from the Bronx 
whose first favorite music came from Make 
Believe Ballroom on his radio; whose pri- 
mary goal in life, once, was to be a good 
lawyer. Clive Davis was proud of himself. 

Today, the president is in seclusion, ex- 
cepting meetings with a criminal lawyer; he 
has been asked to face a grand jury probe 
into interstate heroin trafficking and pos- 
sible connections between payola-by-drugs 
and Columbia Records. Clive Davis has been 
fired by his company and sued for alleged 
personal use of company funds; his contract 
is null and void; he has been depicted by a 
CBS official as a “culprit” found involved 
in “hanky-panky”; he has been fingered 
by a once-loyal executive assistant as the 
man responsible for authorizing the practice 
of payola at Columbia Records. 

And so payola joins Watergate on the front 
pages, Columbia has its own potential Wa- 
tergate, and the record business has the 
shakes, almost as bad as Alan Freed had 
them when the first government payola in- 
vestigation began 14 years ago. 

“Hello, I’m Clive Davis, President of Co- 
lumbia Records.” Seven nights in a row, from 
Sunday, April 29th to the following Satur- 
day, Davis, dressed Palm Springs style in 
white suit and matching white patent 
leather shoes, acted as MC for Columbia's 
“A Week to Remember.” The idea was an- 
other of Clive’s prides, the fact that his was 
indeed a full-line label, strong in classical, 
country and jazz music as well as middle-of- 
the-road pop, hard rock, and, specially since 
last year’s distribution deal with producers 
Gamble & Huff, Philadelphia’s black entre- 
preneurs, soul music. It was a show of eclec- 
ticism, and all for charity, the profits going 
to the Park Century School in Los Angeles. 
The company also taped the 21 acts for a 
film to be shown at their annual sales con- 
vention in July. 

Davis took a 20-minute ride out to the 
theater in downtown L.A. every day that 
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week. We would go to the box office and 
become upset that only five of seven shows 
sold out completely for such a small (2400- 
seat) theater. He blamed the flaw on the 
Ahmanson Theater itself, for not putting ad- 
vance tickets on sale until opening night. 
He checked on sales every hour so that he 
could coordinate promotional activities and 
advertising. He gave an interview to the L.A. 
Times the week before, and the story hit 
the entertainment section’s front page on 
Sunday, just right: CLIVE Davis—Mmas 
TOUCH ON COLUMBIA LABEL. The story, writ- 
ten by Robert Hilburn, would be hailed by 
radio tipsheet publisher Kal Rudman as “fan- 
tastic” and “breathtaking.” Clive must have 
known, even as he shook hands with each 
impressive act—he must have known, even 
while changing outfits between concert and 
press party, while watching the lines form 
each day, that he was in trouble. 

The first rumors had begun to fly during 
“A Week to Remember.” David Wynshaw, 52, 
Vice President of Artist Relations at Colum- 
bia, had been busted. He’d been locked out 
of his 12th floor office.a couple of weeks 
ago, and there was talk about prostitution 
and drugs. The FBI, the rumors said, had 
invaded CBS’ black skyscraper and seized 
files from Wynshaw’s office, and CBS had 
“cordoned off” the room and fired the 11- 
year veteran. 

Wynshaw, it was said, was close to Clive 
Davis, and was variously known around the 
company and in the business as Davis’ “royal 
procurer,” or “Clive’s pimp,” or “the all- 
around Dr. Feelgood.” He had, the hearsay 
went, been moved over to “Special Projects,” 
and took care of conventions, providing any 
necessary “entertainment” for Columbia ex- 
ecutives and favored guests. He worked with 
hotels and travel agents, sometimes handling 
conventions of 1000 people. In that capacity, 
it was said, he—and probably others at- 
Columbia—was involved in some computer 
scheme. “All billings,” one source said, “come 
out of a computer. When needs exceeded 
what was budgeted for his department—you 
couldn't keypunch drugs and broads—he'd 
program for reimbursement, and the com- 
puter would program an OK.” The excesses, 
the source said, were rumored to have reached 
$500,000. And the operator, it was said, had 
to have either received authorization from 
higher up, or been guilty of outright em- 
bezzlement. 

Clive Davis was on his way to Japan for 
a meeting with executives of Columbia’s sister 
label there, CBS/Sony, when the Wynshaw 
story broke. He canceled the meeting, and 
Columbia heads already in Asia jetted back 
to New York. 

“The hierarchy at CBS is very concerned 
about being involved in a scandal,” one in- 
side source said at the first outbreak of 
news, “and already, Clive’s action has been 
very circumscribed. He's already very in- 
hibited.” The black skyscraper took the 
shape of a clam. Everyone at CBS knew 
something of the story, but few knew the 
details. 

Wynshaw’s name had come up in connec- 
tion with a dealer of hard drugs; he'd been 
traced by wiretap on the office phone, it was 
said, There was a receptionist involved, “and 
she implicated Dave.” And more people, the 
rumors went, had either been busted or 
would be arrested soon. 

Ira Sherman, assistant to Dave Wynshaw, 
said he wasn’t at work the day his boss dis- 
appeared. But, he admitted, “agents—either 
the FBI or our own security guards—have 
constantly been in there.” Sherman de- 
scribed Wynshaw—who was given a new 
title, “Senior Director of Special Events,” 
just five months ago—as “a real big person, 
with a big way around him. He was known 
at all the major clubs; he presented a dia- 
mond pinkie-ring image, but he wasn’t a 
seedy character, wheeling and dealing. He 
was & good person and probably didn’t de- 
serve the treatment he got. He would forego 
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weekends with his family rather than leave 
something to be done.” 

Wynshaw, Sherman said, had been eased 
out of his old Artists Relations post with the 
growth of rock & roll at Columbia, He had 
recently been dealing with “MOR” artists 
and, mostly, special projects. “Conventions, 
meetings, parties. He worked with Clive on 
many events. The relationship between Clive 
and Dave? God knows how close they were.” 

As for possible involvement in a hard-drug 
racket, the assistant said the rumors were a 
“shock, David's stand on dope was, I 
wouldn’t even mention marijuana to him 
out of respect for him, He perhaps knew a 
couple of these people by the kind of work 
he did, but he was one of the straightest 
people I know.” 

An early suspicion around CBS was of a 
cover-up of some unknown scandal. “Possi- 
bly somebody did implicate David,” said Ira 
Sherman. “He had a certain amount of 
power, Maybe the company decided that 
rather than uncovering anything heavier, 
they should nip it in the bud.” 

Columbia Records issued no statement on 
their dismissal of their 11-year veteran. “He 
resigned,” said Publicity Director Bob 
Altshuler, six weeks after the fact. “I don’t 
know why; I gather it's because of an in- 
vestigation going on. He may have been 
linked to someone under indictment; it 
might be a guilt-by-association kind of 
thing.” He dismissed all the rumors. “When 
I came back from Los Angeles,” he said, “there 
were rumors going around New York that 
there were all kinds of changes. I checked 
it out, and there was absolutely no truth 
in it at al.” What about the receptionist? 
He admitted that she was “somehow linked 
to Dave,” but that she was fired “a long 
time ago.” (She had been fired a month be- 
fore the drug raid in which she and the man- 
ager of two Columbia acts were indicted.) 

We asked Altshuler, long-known in the 
business—despite his own vehement de- 
nials—as “Clive’s PR man,” to ask his boss 
for more information on possibly the most 
scandalous incident in Columbia Record’s 
long, proud history. He complied, and re- 
ported back in half an hour with certain 
relief: “I can say to you that there are no 
drug charges, no narcotics involved, and he 
is not under indictment, CBS, he said, was 
checking out a charge of misappropriation 
of funds. “When the study began in earnest, 
he decided to resign.” (Wynshaw, talking 
later about the case, gave a different version, 
basically confirming the rumors. He'd been 
called out of a restaurant April 9th to face 
Davis and two company attorneys, who told 
him about their discovery of some allegedly 
falsified invoices. He was then asked to leave 
the president’s office, and the next day he 
was fired and told by Davis not to go to his 
Office.) 

Altshuler reiterated: “There is no connec- 
tion between Columbia and a drug charge 
or a drug bust. I say that as flat-out as I can 
say it.” Vice President of Marketing Bruce 
Lundvall corroborated Altshuler: “I haven't 
the vaguest as to what's going on,” he said, 
“I understand he was in a great disagree- 
ment over a personal matter and he's gone.” 
Wynshaw had been reporting to Lundvall for 
the past year and a half, but, the vice-presi- 
dent said: “I haven’t been given much ex- 
planation. He had a very high profile in the 
industry and suddenly he's gone.” 

Neither Lundvall nor Altshuler chose to 
reveal, at that time, that another Columbia 
employee was in trouble. Tony Rubino, Di- 
rector of Marketing Administration & Budg- 
et Control, had been asked by Lundvall to 
take a leave of absence the day after Wyn- 
shaw's dismissal. He was the man who had 
(incidentally) hired the mysterious recep- 
tionist; now, his office was locked, and he 
would be officially fired in late May, just 
before Clive Davis. Rubino, Lundvall ex- 
plained, “was a staff statistical kind of per- 
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son,” a man who handled bills and sent them 
up for ultimate approval. And, finally, there 
was Jack Gold, who was replaced as head 
of West Coast A&R by Davis’ order. In his 
place, Davis appointed Ted Feigin, former 
co-founder of White Whale Records (the 
Turtles) and, most recently, personal assist- 
ant to Clive Davis. Gold’s departure—he 
would become an independent producer, it 
was announced—was in no way connected 
to the growing scandal; the veteran producer 
had long been plagued with Hodgkin's dis- 
ease, and the West Coast office had been 
lagging for over a year, with Davis himself 
assuming most of the A&R authority by mak- 
ing frequent trips to California. 

“That's what's so startling about this 
whole thing, this arrogance that he had,” 
said one Columbia employee on the West 
Coast. “Clive maintained the same timetable 
of his business. The week at the Ahmanson, 
the restructuring of the West Coast, nego- 
tiating with millions of artists. He thought 
the whole thing would just go away.” 

Clive Davis spent the week before the 
Memorial Day weekend conducting business 
as usual. On Wednesday, May 23rd, he con- 
ducted a singles meeting, the weekly round- 
up of two or three dozen Columbia heads to 
hear the latest product. As always, Clive 
played DJ, sitting at the head of the long 
table, ordering up the tracks from an engi- 
neer in an adjacent booth. 

Davis saw the singles meeting as a vehicle 
for getting information out to as many key 
people as possible at once. The director of 
promotion would recite a list of recent re- 
leases and long lists of radio stations pro- 
gramming each single. Those that were fol- 
lowed by short lists would elicit questions 
from Davis; suggestions on promotion, ad- 
vertising tying in concert and TV appear- 
ances. Staffers would nod and make notes. 
Other guests—Columbia artists and produc- 
ers; newer employees in the lower ranks; 
newly-appointed higher-ups (like Steve Har- 
ris of Artists Development, moving into Dave 
Wynshaw’s old area of responsibility) —could 
see just how the Music Machine functioned. 
“It's a good learning process,” Davis had said. 
“It also prevents me from being an inacces- 
sible leader,” 

On this, the week before his firing, Clive 
Davis had no perception of karma, no way of 
knowing when an omen might come up and 
slap him in the face. But there was one, and 
it had popped up at a singles meeting in 
April, in the form of Paul Simon, 

Simon, who shares, with Garfunkel, the 
honor of having the all-time best-selling al- 
bum in Columbia’s history—nine million 
sales of Bridge over Troubled Water—strode 
into the conference room in the midst of a 
meeting. Davis, of course, was pleasantly 
surprised. Then, an eyewitness said, Simon 
slammed a book onto the table in front of 
the president, telling him: “You need to read 
this book more than anyone I know.” Davis 
glanced at the volume: The Life of Krish- 
na—as Simon spun around, “Wait, stay,” 
urged Davis. Simon continued on through 
the door. Slap. 

Clive Davis must have known. But through 
the Memorial Day weekend, and upon his 
return to the CBS building on Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 29th, he gave no indication that 
he was worried. To those who saw him that 
morning, he appeared relaxed from the holi- 
day, and he moved directly into discussions 
on international operations with its division 
head, Walter Yetnikov. 

At 11:45 AM, Davis got a call. Arthur 
Taylor, six months into the presidency of 
CBS Inc., wanted to see him on the 40th 
floor. Davis strode out of his 11th floor office— 
modestly furnished; left undone, in fact, be- 
cause he would soon move into Goddard 
Lieberson’s old sulte—made the two elevator 
trips that ft took to get to the upper reaches. 
Clive Davis marched into Taylor's office and 
got fired. 

It was, as in Wynshaw’s case, a short meet- 
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ing, with the stunned Davis getting a further 
surprise by the presentation of a civil com- 
plaint against him, dated that day and filed 
with the state supreme court. He was charged, 
he then read, with three specific instances 
of alleged misappropriations of company 
funds adding up to $94,000; the charges in- 
cluded the taking of $6500 in $100 bills from 
“agents Wynshaw and others” out of a “false 
invoice” paid by CBS; and a final, general 
charge covered Davis’ almost-seven years as 
president, claiming he “improperly obtained 
or received other substantial sums of money 
in cash and other property from plaintiff 
for his own personal benefit.” The complaint 
asked for a reply from Davis within 20 days, 
including an accounting of all allegedly 
“wrongfully obtained” money, the return of 
that money, and legal fees. 

Clive Davis was stunned yet again when 
he returned to his office. He never quite got 
there. While he was upstairs, moving men 
had been whisked into his office and had 
begun cramming his personal papers and 
effects into cardboard boxes, piling them up 
in the reception area. The area, normally oc- 
cupied by waiting visitors and two secre- 
taries, was bare except for a growing pile of 
cardboard boxes. His staff had been suddenly 
called into another nearby room, 50 that they 
would be conveniently out of the way. 

There was a joke going around at CBS that, 
what with the movable, cream-colored metal 
walls dividing offices, you would know right 
away if you'd been fired. You'd show up one 
morning and your office would be missing. 

Within another hour, the word was out 
to all regional branches of Columbia. A 
meeting of department and division heads 
took place. The word was that Clive Davis 
had been “discharged” from his twin presi- 
dencies, of the CBS/Records Group and its 
CBS Records Division, and that he was being 
sued for improper use of company funds. 
Further, it was announced that Goddard 
Lieberson, former head of Columbia Rec- 
ords and a Senior Vice President of CBS, 
would replace Clive as head of the CBS/ 
Records Group, and that Irwin Segelstein, 
a CBS-TV programming vice president, 
would take over as president of the Records 
Division, meaning the day-to-day leadership 
of Columbia Records. The announcement 
mentioned two other firings at Columbia 
“following investigation of the irregularities 
relating to Mr. Davis’ discharge,” but named 
no names. 

And before Clive Davis was back in his 
apartment, on Central Park West, CBS was 
ready with copies of the civil suit for the 
press. In it, the alleged misappropriations 
were detailed: $53,700 for alterations to the 
apartment; “at least” $20,000 for a bar mitz- 
vah for Davis’ son last October, and $20,000 
of reimbursements that CBS claims Davis 
used to pay for renting a house in Beverly 
Hills last summer. The company also listed 
one alleged cash kickback—the 65 one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills “handed over to defendant 
by Wynshaw.” 

Few in the industry believed it was all so 
simple. “A company like CBS,” said one 
executive at Warner Brothers, “is idiotic to 
bust a president of one of the major profit- 
making divisions for a mere hundred G. 
They're affecting their stock, and the entire 
record business.” One consistent line of 
sympathy ran: If Clive was guilty, he was 
doing nothing that many others in the busi- 
ness didn’t do. Davis, people were saying 
early on, might have cause for a huge dam- 
age suit. 

“If there was nothing else to this whole 
thing,” a source close to CBS added, “it 
would be the most Gutrageous action a 
company took against a senior executive, I 
think the FBI went in and told [Chairman 
of the Board William] Paley or [CBS Presi- 
dent] Arthur Taylor that they’d ask for an 
indictment against Clive, and I think it 
must be for big stuff. And therefore CBS 
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wanted to do everything possible to dis- 
associate themselves from him.” 

So the talk again was of a cover-up. But 
if the action was narsh, outrageous, or even 
idiotic, it was not without precedent, In 
spring of 1965, James Aubrey, then 46, was 
“dismissed” from the presidency of the CBS- 
TV network, without comment, by William 
Paley. Aubrey, like Clive Davis, made his a 
basically one-man company, earning the 
nickname, “Smiling Cobra,” after he coldly 
dropped Jack Benny and Gary Moore while 
taking CBS to the top of the ratings through 
The Beverly Hillbillies. Later, throvgh a CBS 
stockholders’ lawsuit, Aubrey was accused of 
accepting kickbacks from a friend, a would- 
be producer whose efforts—three outright 
flops—he placed on CBS in prime time. Other, 
more scandalous affairs linked to his name 
never got reported in the papers; he stayed 
low for four years of “independent produc- 
tions” before emerging as president of MGM. 

Clive Davis was a genius in the business of 
selling records. He influenced the course of 
the industry in 1967 when he virtually wiped 
out monaural records by moving to only the 
stereo price, at that time $4.79. The move 
caused confusion at first, with its implied 
obsolescence of mono, but within a year, 
Columbia was claiming an overall profit on 
the move. Always claiming records to be the 
entertainment field’s best, most durable buy, 
Davis then tested “variable pricing,” pricing 
certain albums at a $5.79 list “depending on 
demand and cost factors.” He succeeded in 
getting gold albums on the first three tries: 
The Graduate, Bookends, and Cheap Thrills. 
And Davis took CBS into the retailing busi- 
ness by acquiring two chains: Discount Rec- 
ords and Pacific Stereo. 

And while it was Lieberson who first sug- 
gested Davis go to the Monterey Pop Festi- 
val in '67—Goddard always liked the area 
and had attended the jazz festivals there, he 
said—Davis on his own did become an ag- 
gressive part of the rock scene, signing as 
many important artists as he did duds, mak- 
ing much more money than the amounts he 
would be reported spending. Columbia, num- 
ber one, was an easy target—‘“kinda like the 
Yankees,” as West Coast producer Paul 
Baratta put it—and Clive may have been 
guilty of arrogance and a Yankee-sized ego. 
People told stories about how he tried to re- 
organize a song for Jackson Browne, as a 
favor; how he refused to join in the celebra- 
tion of Woodstock by holding his artists from 
the festival album for business reasons. 
People laughed when he signed Delaney and 
Bonnie, only to have them get divorced 
shortly after the signing. 

Still, in his moment of crisis, Clive Davis 
was the subject of a wave of sympathy. “He 
had no friends,” a Columbia employee said, 
“but everybody respected him.” The day 
after his deposing, a West Coast record com- 
pany issued bumper strips—albeit face- 
tiously—reading Free CLIVE. Kris Kristoffer- 
son, in concert, dedicated a tune to Davis, 
“Me and Bobby McGee,” saying, “I never liked 
him, but I don’t believe all this.” Most man- 
agers of Columbia artists were saying Davis 
treated them fairly, and well. 

Kitter Meade, speaking as corporate infor- 
mation officer, shrugged off the question of 
harshness in Clive Davis’ case: “Counsel 
weighed the matter and decided this was the 
most appropriate course.” And Goddard 
Lieberson, the grand old man of Columbia 
Records, president of the label from ‘56 to ’66 
when he stepped upstairs and gave his job to 
his protege/lawyer, stuck close to the moral 
root of the issue. “They say, ‘what the hell’s 
it all about, it’s only $100,000.’ That's not 
the point. If it were $5000 or $150 ...I 
mean, you can’t be a little bit pregnant. And 
it’s like Watergate: ‘Oh, everybody does that.’ 
You can’t take that point of view. It’s what 
happened. I mean, there was a falsification 
of invoices ... and worse ... it was be- 
tween Clive and Arthur Taylor who asked 
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him, I think, at some point to tell him the 
truth and he found out that it wasn’t the 
truth. It was difficult. I don’t think CBS felt 
that they wanted to do it. But what could 
you do? Let me remind you that this guy’s 
an officer, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of a publicly held company.” 

Still other observers thought that Davis 
had been the loser in the power struggle at 
CBS, that he had his eyes on the presidency 
of the corporation. Davis himself always de- 
nied any ambitions beyond Columbia, beyond 
“music.” Lieberson dismissed the talk as “kid 
stuff.” ‘Cause, you know, I put him in that 
job—against, by the way, a lot of opposition. 
But I saw potential in him, because he was 
very avid, a very hard worker and buried 
himself in what he was doing. No. How could 
that be the reason? He’s so well compen- 
sated for what he did... .” 

Which was exactly the point of still more 
speculation, that Davis had aroused the re- 
sentment and/or jealousy of those above him. 
Only five years into his job, the man had be- 
come a star in his own business, had become 
one of the best-paid executives in the corpo- 
ration, had kept his company number one, 
moving with the times and making rock & 
roll the dominant music at the company, 
forging out 22% of the record market for 
Columbia, making this rock & roll label the 
most profitable of CBS several divisions. 

Kitter Meade smirked. A chunky, pink man 
with Hooverish features, he'd rattled off the 
corporate case against Davis, Wynshaw and 
Rubino with precision. 

He was responding to a final question, 
about the insistent talk about Columbia 
giving drugs to its artists. “I mean, with 
all the money those people were getting, 
couldn't they just buy their own?” 

Meade, a veteran who'd lost a leg in the 
second war, told how CBS, alerted by an out- 
side source that Wynshaw ought to be in- 
vestigated, sent its own law department, 
“and outside counsel,” after the executive's 
records. Wynshaw and accountant Rubino, 
he said, “were both up to the same hanky- 
panky,” and Davis was “implicated in the 
investigation of Wynshaw. And by the same 
token, our investigation of Rubino led to 
Clive Davis. As far as we know, we got all 
the culprits.” 

The listing of $6500, said Meade, was the 
suit’s one “cold specific. We want to get that 
money back.” Such a specific may also open 
Davis and the others up to further scrutiny 
from state and federal agents. As Meade put 
it, “Laws may have been violated. They could 
look into it because they represent society.” 

The investigation, Meade concluded, “was 
very, very thorough and very, very fair. That's 
one thing we do here at CBS. We take pride 
is being fast.” 

And aside from the old guard, aside from 
William Paley’s staunchly Republican lean- 
ings and the corporation’s militaristic ways, 
the new guard, CBS President Arthur Taylor, 
was reported aghast to learn how young mu- 
siclans and record people had fun. He heard, 
it is said, about the CBS conventions, about 
a famous hooker called “The Indian,” a fa- 
mous event called the “circus,” and about 
the prevalence at record conventions of fa- 
mous drugs and drinks. Taylor, graduate of 
Brown University in Renaissance history and 
economic history, straight into CBS from 
the International Paper Company, was 
shocked. 

Somehow, despite all the rumors about 
“Dr. Feelgood” and Wynshaw as “house 
pimp” from the very beginning, CBS had 
managed to separate the simple money issue 
from the drug rumors. 

No one believed the strategy was sound. 
Variety, without any verification of Wyn- 
shaw'’s or Davis’ involvement in anything 
close to a drug store ring, tagged its first 
piece on the president's firing with two para- 
graphs relating to industry payola rumors 
last year. Gossip columnist Earl Wilson saw 
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a possible government connection, writing: 
“President Nixon may find some consolation 
from one thing in show business, A reported 
federal look into the music business may 
produce some competitive headlines involy- 
ing narcotics, payola, kickbacks and income 
tax evasions—especially the belief that heroin 
and cocaine has been used for payola pur- 
poses for ‘sweeting up’ certain top artists or 
their agents. Tin Pan Alley talks mysteriously 
of significant ‘drug busts’ and of a music 
‘Watergate.’ Federal agents checked on 
rumors of worldwide drug smuggling that 
ended in midtown New York.” 

Not quite, but close. 

From the first rumors, there was talk of 
a receptionist named Fran, reportedly con- 
stantly doped up at work at CBS and fired. 
There was talk of a Frank Campana, who'd 
worked at Columbia and been a friend of a 
man named “Pat.” Later, the name “Fal- 
cone,” supposedly known in Mafia circles, 
surfaced. These men reportedly knew Wyn- 
shaw, and one of them, it was known, had 
been busted along with Fran. 

Finally, one week after Davis’ dismissal, 
a February 6th bust of a “major interna- 
tional heroin smuggling operation” came 
back into light. The bust, of a reported $15 
million operation centered in Montreal, in- 
volved a Francine Berger, 30, listed as the 
operator of a fried chicken stand. A Federal 
grand jury in Newark indicted eight persons 
in the case, busted open, reportedly, “by use 
of the telephone.” One of the others was 
Pasquale Falcone, 41, also known as “Patsy” 
and “Pat.” He had identified himself as man- 
ager of Lynn Anderson and Tommy Cash, two 
Nashville-based Columbia acts. 

He was also described by one source as “a 
frequent visitor to conventions and the CBS 
building. On Falcone, whom sources close to 
the Justice Department described as “a mem- 
ber of the Vito Genovese family,” were found 
papers allegedly implicating Wynshaw. 

Falcone is not officially listed as manager 
of either Lynn Anderson or Tommy Cash. 
Their manager, according to the best sources, 
is one Frank Campana, formerly in Artists 
Relations at Columbia Records. 

As for Francine Berger, it was learned that 
after she’d been fired from Columbia, she 
began working at the fried chicken stand. 

Wynshaw, who immediately began singing 
to the grand jury and met with the US At- 
torney’s Office Strike Force Against Orga- 
nized Crime five times, was cleared of any 
involvement with the heroin ring. 

Davis himself immediately hired a lawyer, 
Vincent Broderick, former New York City 
Police Commissioner, and stayed away from 
the press. Wynshaw, meantime, stayed pub- 
lic, showing up, even, at a planning com- 
mittee meeting for a record business charity 
event, and somehow letting his testimony to 
the Strike Force leak. He told the investiga- 
tors about Columbia spending more than 
$250,000 last year in payola, money to disk 
jockeys and music directors at black radio 
stations in exchange for airplay. 

He and, since his first testimony, others 
have reportedly detailed different forms of 
payola, many of them well-known in the rec- 
ord and music business. 

Columbia, Wynshaw was reported to have 
said, paid as much as $7000 a week to the 
publisher of a radio tipsheet, who in turn 
paid off black radio station personnel. 

Another major company allegedly paid 
$6000 to the same tipsheet publisher—for- 
merly employed by the originator of such 
publications, Bill Gavin—to mention one 
new R&B single in his sheet, and $3000 for 
a mention of a pop single. 

Promotion men have allegedly bc-n giving 
disk jockeys—at Top 40 as well as at FM- 
rock and black stations—‘“gifts” of drugs, as 
soft as marijuana, as hard as cocaine—for 
years, in some instances replacing the more 
traditional presents of prostitutes, cash, fur 
coats and liquor. Promo men have also, in 
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some markets, allegedly served as market- 
wise dealers of low-priced drugs. 

Especially with black stations, promo men 
have allegedly provided quantities of free 
albums for their own resale through their 
own shops or to middle-men retailers. 

New forms of payola also allegedly include 
airline tickets—provided to DJs to use or sell 
at will—and company connections with 
travel agencies that provided a label with 
“bonus” tickets which executives would use— 
or sell. 

The specific allegations of payola by way of 
tipsheet would appear to implicate Kal Rud- 
man, who has openly admitted receiving 
money from record companies, He called them 
“promotional” and “consultant” fees. He had 
also been in attendance at a Columbia singles 
meeting, and had been written up in the 
New Yorker magazine. Last week, another 
allegation reported how “a promotion man 
spent 15 minutes talking on the telephone 
with the publisher about a new single. The 
next day, the company got a bill for $150 for 
the conversation.” 

Rudman was busy at home in Cherry Hills, 
New Jersey, from which he puts out both his 
weekly tipsheet and his “Soundtrack” column 
for the Hollywood Reporter. He let his wife, 
Lucy, speak for him, and she denied that 
Rudman had been contacted by any investi- 
gators in relation to the latest payola charges. 
Rudman himself had told us, in an earlier 
interview: “You cannot read the sheet and 
know who's paying me and who's not. I only 
take money when I know the record is good. 
If I can’t deliver, then my ass is grass. It’s 
consultation at the highest level. My field is 
music; I’m a music junkie; we all serve the 
artist.” 

The charges regarding Columbia and al- 
leged payola with black radio stations are 
based on Columbia’s recent and successful in- 
volvement with the Kenny Gamble and Leon 
Huff production team. Distributing Gamble 
and Huff's Philadelphia-International label, 
Columbia scored four gold singles in a year’s 
time, accounting for almost half of Colum- 
bia’s nine million-sellers last year. 

Neither Gamble nor Huff could be reached 
for comment on the matter. But elsewhere 
around the industry, spokesmen reflected 
either studied nonchalance—an aloofness, in 
fact—or outright fear, Rumors of feds hitting 
other record companies—were reported and 
denied; rumors of presidents Mike Curb of 
MGM and Rocco Laginestra of RCA getting 
canned for alleged malfeasance, a la Clive 
Davis, were spread—and denied. At Warner 
Brothers, workers reported “all-day meet- 
ings” to map out strategies for possible fed- 
eral investigations into account books and 
promotional practices. The company denied 
such meetings. Sources at Columbia now in 
the middle of talk of heavy organized crime 
involvement in the business, told how fellow 
workers, and chiefly executives, were “run- 
ning scared.” Those executives looking the 
most frightened were questioned; they issued 
denials. And CBS announced its own 
“thorough investigation” of the latest 
charges. 

The larger story has just begun. But for 
Clive J. Davis, it could be the James Aubrey 
story all over again, the rise and the sudden 
fall. 

Goddard Lieberson, only a few months 
ago, sat up on the 40th floor, away from it all, 
a Senior Vice President who didn’t think he 
was doing enough, a 61-year-old figure ready 
to quit. At that time, thinking about the 
man who'd replaced him, he betrayed just a 
touch of envy at the power now held by Clive 
Davis. He nodded when he was told of how 
Davis was seen by others in the business. 
“Yeah, egocentric . . . ego trip. It’s very 
corruptive, you know. Ah, power is corrup- 
tive.” 

Kitter Meade leaned back, high up in his 
office in the upper reaches, looking almost 
soft for a minute. “The sad thing,” he said, 
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“is a man of imminent promise, a good 
mind ... he had nowhere to go but up. 
What in hell motivated him to do this?” 

Clive Davis was probably no more “cor- 
rupt” than anyone else so suddenly and over- 
whelmingly empowered. And in a business as 
competitive as his, where each artist, each 
piece of product, each chart, each contract, 
and each competitor was the greatest of 
challenges, he mixed power and pride in each 
battle. And he won most of them. For a 
while there, Columbia was his label more 
than he was its president. He once said that 
he wouldn't handle his job any differently if 
he owned the company. And owning his own 
company may yet be Clive Davis’ future. He 
is too strong to be counted out now. On 
these intermittently warm and rainy days 
in New York, it’s not so difficult to think of 
silver linings. 

Yes, said Nat Weiss, manager of the Ma- 
havishnu Orchestra, “Clive had created a 
one-man company, with press releases being 
written about him, and I don't think that 
was the best situation. 

“But listen: We're all saddened when this 
kind of thing happens to any human being.” 


[From Newsweek, June 11, 1973] 
THE SPECTER OF PAYOLA 1973 

It was the biggest shock to hit the multi- 
billion-dollar record industry since the pay- 
ola scandals back in the late 50s. Suddenly, 
last week, CBS fired its Golden Boy, Clive 
Davis, president of the CBS Records Group 
and the No. 1 recording executive in the coun- 
try. CBS also announced it was suing Davis 
for the return of $94,000 of company funds 
which he allegedly spent for unauthorized 
purposes—such as decorating his New York 
apartment, throwing his son a lavish bar 
mitzvah and renting a Beverly Hills summer 
home. 

Few inside the record business believed, 
however, that that was the whole story. 
There was reason to believe a new payola 
scandal of national proportions was brewing, 
and that it might involve payoffs, drugs and 
money machinations throughout the record- 
ing industry. 

According to the CBS suit, Davis and his 
vice president for artist relations, David 
Wynshaw—along with Columbia Records ac- 
countant Anthony Rubino—falsified invoices 
to pay off carpenters and caterers illegally 
for Davis. CBS also alleges that Wynshaw, 
who in his job was responsible for handing 
out favors and hospitality to Columbia art- 
ists, had handed out a favor to Davis as 
well—in the form of a cash payment of $6,- 
500 in hundred-dollar bills. The suit further 
states that other “substantial sums of 
money” are involved. Just how much, CBS 
isn’t saying, but a Columbia spokesman at 
first asserted and later denied the figure was 
as high as $800,000. 

The 40-year-old Davis was given the au- 
thority to spend that kind of money without 
question because of the brilliant job he had 
done for CBS. Beginning as deputy counsel 
for Columbia Records in 1960, Brooklyn- 
born Davis, who had worked his way through 
Harvard Law School, was made president of 
Columbia Records in 1967 and the Records 
Group division president in 1971. During that 
time he assembled the most impressive roster 
of talent of any record company today, span- 
ning rock, country, classical, show tunes and 
rhythm and blues. He signed such names 
as Janis Joplin, Santana, Blood Sweat and 
Tears, and moved rock from 15 per cent of 
Columbia Records’ volume to over 50 per 
cent. Under his tutelage the CBS Records 
Group cornered 22 per cent of the record 
market, grossing $340 million in sales last 
year. For his efforts Davis was made a director 
of the corporation, and earned in salary and 
benefits more than $350,000 in 1972. 

Expenses: Columbia’s dismissal of Davis 
was not taken at face value by everyone in 
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the business. Was CBS really prepared, they 
asked, to fire their top moneymaking execu- 
tive, a man who had been touted for the CBS 
presidency itself, because of $94,000 in sus- 
pect expenses? Would Davis risk his career 
for such relatively small potatoes? Why did 
CBS fire him so precipitously (he was hauled 
before the directors to be told the news and 
upon his return to his office all his belongings 
were rated, ready to be cleared away)? 
“Davis was too big to fire that quickly for 
what they said they fired him for,” says a 
longtime record executive. Insiders urgued 
that house rentals and bar mitzvahs are 
legitimate expenses in an industry where 
lavish entertaining is an everyday part of 
doing business. “This happens all the time,” 
says one record-company official, “and most 
of the time they just say ‘give the money 
back’.” 

Many music insiders are convinced Davis 
was the victim of a power struggle. There 
was speculation that both his success and his 
methods irritated new CBS president Arthur 
Taylor. And not every Davis deal was a bo- 
nanza—for example, he has been criticized 
for signing composer-singer Neil Diamond to 
a five-year, $4 million contract which has yet 
to pay off. Davis made all decisions about 
signing artists himself, and some saw this 
and the personal publicity he received as ar- 
rogance. “Clive was sometimes arrogant,” says 
Jack Holzman, president of Elektra Records, 
“but I'm not sure that wasn't the best way 
to be in dealing with a major monolith like 
CBS.” 

Neither CBS nor anyone else was accusing 
Davis or Wynshaw of involvement with pay- 
ola. But the industry buzzed last week with 
new talk about that old bugaboo. “Hospitality 
in the rock world dictates you provide dope, 
and the dope of the day recently has been co- 
caine,” says rock writer Albert Goldman. 
“Most of these people can’t get it together 
for a recording session or a party without it.” 
There have been rumors as well that drugs, 
Specifically cocaine, have been used by some 
companies to pay off disk jockeys for playing 
their records. 

Goddard Lieberson, the CBS corporate vice 
president who was moved in to replace Davis 
as president of the CBS Records Group, in- 
stantly made a strong statement on the sub- 
ject of drugs. “I emphatically deny any drug 
involvement,” he said. Many record-business 
people were skeptical of Columbia’s claim to 
be clean. “In the advertising world, It’s Mar- 
tinis,” said one record producer. “In the 
music world, it’s cocaine.” 

Indeed, clean is not necessarily spotless. 
Newsweek has learned that both Davis and 
Wynshaw have been called to testify before 
a grand jury that is presently investigating 
whether there is widespread payola involving 
cash and drugs in the recording industry. 
The probe has already revealed that substan- 
tial amounts of cash are passed, on a weekly 
basis, to outside tipsters who in turn pay 
off disk jockeys. The results of the probe 
could shake the recording industry as much 
as the last payola scandals did in the '50s. 

“Ten years ago,” said one male superstar, 
“the disk jockeys were into chicks and free 
vacations. Now it’s grass, hash and coke.” 
Payola takes other forms as well, according 
to Newsweek sources, Lavish press parties, 
hookers and booze are still a part of it, so are 
kickbacks from travel agencies and hotels 
where record-industry conventions are held. 
Thousands of free record albums may go to 
some disk jockeys who own record shops on 
the side—a practice particularly prevalent at 
black rhythm-and-blues stations where sal- 
aries are low. These Deejays in turn plug 
the albums on the air. In San Francisco, there 
is a reputed “suit shop” where disk jockeys 
order as many as five suits at a time and rec- 
ord companies will pick up the tab. In more 
subtle forms of payola, say Newsweek's 
sources, some record companies are now even 
buying “air time” at big record stores, pay- 
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ing to have their albums played while cus- 
tomers browse through the racks, 

Ironically, the firings of both Davis and 
Wynshaw were triggered by an accident. As 
director of artist relations, Wynshaw dealt 
with virtually all of Columbia's artists and 
their managers. One of these was a man 
named Pasqual Falcone, who managed, 
among others, country singers Lynn Anderson 
and Tommy Cash, both Columbia recording 
artists. Last February Falcone was indicted 
with seven others by a Federal grand jury on 
26 counts of “violation of Federal narcotics 
laws and conspiring to import and distribute 
heroin in the U.S.” 

In the course of its investigation of 
Falcone, the FBI ran across Wynshaw’s name. 
(Wynshaw subsequently testified before the 
grand jury investigating Falcone and was 
cleared of any illegal involvement with him.) 
When the FBI passed Wynshaw's name to 
CBS higher-ups, CBS immediately fired 
Wynshaw and padlocked his office, and while 
CBS audited Wynshaw’s books, the FBI 
scoured the files. CBS said its investigation 
turned up false invoices and other papers 
which led to the firing of Davis. 

Renovations: Neither Davis nor Wynshaw 
was available for comment, Newsweek learn- 
ed that Davis had been scheduled to testify 
last week before the grand jury, but that a 
postponement of his appearance had been 
obtained by his attorney, former New York 
City Police Commissioner Vincent L. Brod- 
erick, It seemed unlikely that the grand jury 
wanted to discuss bar mitzvahs or apartment 
renovations with Davis. All of which led to 
speculation that other things were brewing. 
“CBS doesn't sue a Clive Davis just for $90,- 
000,” said an official at Atlantic Records. 
“They're trying to get out of something fast.” 

When rumors arose last year that drugs 
were being used as payola, Stanley Gortikov, 
president of the Record Industry Associa- 
tion of America, issued a stern warning. 
“These reports, if true,” he said, “mirror a 
reprehensible condition for all of us both 
commercially and morally,” Some record ex- 
ecutives think the business is due for a 
housecleaning. “I think it’s time it happen- 
ed," says an executive at A and M Records. 
“The record industry is in the process of 
becoming as excessive and fat as the picture 
business was in the '50s. If this thing shakes 
up the industry and changes it for the better, 
then that’s terrific.” A music-business at- 


torney summed it up another way: “I think 
you're going to see an awful lot of record- 
promotion guys walking around with coats, 
ties and briefcases from now on.” 


[From Newsweek, June 18, 1973] 
THE Music GOES ROUND 


The multibillion-dollar recording industry 
has braced itself for a major payola investi- 
gation by the Federal government in the 
wage of CBS’s abrupt firing of Columbia 
Records Group president Clive Davis for al- 
leged misuse of company funds. Newsweek 
revealed last week that Davis and two other 
Columbia Record employees had been called 
to testify before a Newark Federal grand jury 
about cash payoffs, money machinations and 
record business. The investigation is certain 
to be widened to include virtually the whole 
industry. “Subpoenas will be going out like 
a blizzard for the next few months,” says a 
source close to the investigation, “It’s going 
to result in a mess of indictments.” 

The investigation is being handled by the 
U.S. attorney's office in Newark through the 
Federal Strike Force Against Organized 
Crime. Although John Goldstein of the New- 
ark US. attorney's office refused to comment 
on the inquiry, Richard Crane, attorney in 
charge of the Los Angeles Strike Force, ad- 
mitted that. “it’s very possible we'll be in on 
this.” 

Predictably, record companies are panicky. 
Warner Brothers Records in Los Angeles 
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called in its promotion people from around 
the country for a two-day meeting last week 
that included talk about mew records and 
old expense accounts. Atlantic Records in 
New York sent out a memo instructing em- 
ployees not to talk to the press. At Capitol 
Records in Los Angeles verbal orders went 
out to “check expense accounts and clean 
them up,” Employees at two other record 
companies were convinced their phones were 
being monitored. “Right now,” says one rec- 
ord-company official, “everyone who has ever 
had a dope budget for artists and deejays is 
desperately trying to juggle the books.” But 
drugs, though prevalent in an industry that 
considers them a part of its life-style, have 
not yet figured greatly in the government's 
payola investigation. 

Since last April, David Wynshaw and An- 
thony Rubino, former officials at Columbia 
Records discharged along with Davis, have 
been meeting weekly with members of the 
Newark Strike Force, including representa- 
tives of the Post Office and the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Sources close to the investiga- 
tions say that Wynshaw and Rubino have 
made a number of allegations: that Colum- 
bia Records paid an outside tipster and in- 
dependent record producers as much as $6,000 
a week to funnel money to disc jockeys in 
the largely black rhythm-and-blues market; 
that a corporate slush fund for Columbia ex- 
ecutives was largely misappropriated into the 
executives’ pockets; that bills for the con- 
struction of Columbia-owned record-dis- 
count stores were deliberately inflated to 
cover the cost of apartment renovations and 
home building for a number of high Co- 
lumbia and CBS officials. The misuse of 
funds, say the sources, might run to several 
million dollars a year. 

CBS maintains it has no evidence of wrong- 
doing other than in connection with the 
firmg of Davis, Wynshaw and Rubino. But 
just to make sure, CBS last week launched 
its own investigation “to ascertain whether 
there is any factual basis for the allegations 
which have been reported.” 

Meanwhile, the record industry was buzz- 
ing with rumors that the outside tipster 
named by Wynshaw and Rubino could be Kal 
Rudman, a highly influential tip-sheet pub- 
lisher who runs his own “consulting firm” 
to promote hit records. Rudman is retained 
by most of the record companies to promote 
their singles, but won’t reveal how much he’s 
paid for his services and denies any involve- 
ment with payola. “I swear on the body of 
my only son I am clean,” says the flamboyant 
Rudman. But sources insist that at least one 
tipster is a key figure in a chain through 
which money is passed from record com- 
panies to disc jockeys via independent pro- 
motion men. 

GRAMS 


Insiders also claim investigators will be 
taking a look at the complex pricing struc- 
tures of record companies—selling albums 
to favored distributors at lower prices (a 
possible violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act), as well as the use of drugs in the in- 
dustry. Newsweek learned that in Los An- 
geles, for example, one record company pro- 
motion man spends $2,400 a week to buy 
two ounces of cocaine that he cuts into 
grams and sells to other record-company 
promotion people. Deals for the drugs are 
made at a record-industry hangout, a popu- 
lar Italian restaurant. The coke buyers then 
turn in expense accounts for the purchase 
in the form of receipts from an instrument- 
rental store. Two grams of cocaine translate, 
for expense account purposes, to “one bass 
guitar rental, $100.” 

On the subject of payola, reactions last 
week from disc jockeys were mixed. Many 
insisted that payola had died with the 1950's 
scandals. “I can’t get a record on the play- 
list,” says Chicago deejay Larry Lujack. 
“Eight people in the music department de- 
cide that.” But a Los Angeles disc jockey 
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insisted that where there's a need there’s a 
way, and “I’d have to say there’s almost a 
need for payola.” Another L.A. deejay would 
not admit there was payola, but added: “I’m 
trying to sound as naive as possible. I’ve 
got to.” In any case, a hot spotlight has been 
turned on. “This thing is like Watergate,” 
says an investigator in Washington. “Every 
time we look a little further, we find some- 
thing else.” 


[From the New York Times, June 7, 1973] 
ORGANIZED CRIME LINKED TO PAYOLA 
(By Grace Lichtenstein) 


Federal investigators in Newark believe 
that their inquiry on payola at Columbia 
Records has uncovered a “clear involvement” 
of organized crime in some segments of the 
record industry, according to sources close 
to the case. 

The investigation began when the indict- 
ment of a talent manager on heroin-traffick- 
ink charges last February led Federal agents 
to an official of Columbia who has since been 
dismissed. It has heard testimony that some 
payoffs from record companies took the form 
of shipments of large quantities of free 
records to black radio stations, whose em- 
ployees then sold them to record stores, the 
sources said. 

The investigators have also been told that 
record promotion men routinely concealed 
payoffs in cash—and in some cases, drugs— 
by turning im falsified expense accounts, the 
sources said. 

According to the sources, the investigation 
is being coordinated through the office of 
Herbet J. Stern, the United States attorney 
for New Jersey, with the assistance of the 
Federal Strike Force Against Organized 
Crime in Newark. Mr. Stern's office declined 
to comment on the case. 


HOGAN ENTERS CASE 


Meanwhile, it was also learned that the 
office of Frank S. Hogan, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney, was also looking into the case 
and was “in touch” with Mr, Stern's office. 

As news about the investigations spread 
yesterday, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem issued a statement saying it had begun 
its own “thorough investigation.” 

“We have no evidence whatever of wrong- 
doing other than in connection with the dis- 
charge of three Columbia Records employes, 
announced last week for improper use of 
company funds,” the statement said. 

“However,” it continued, “in light of cur- 
rent rumors concerning other irregularities, 
C.B.S. has initiated a thorough investigation 
which is being conducted by the law firm of 
Cravath, Swaine & ‘Moore to ascertain 
whether there is any factual basis for the 
allegations ... If any irregularities are in- 
deed discovered, action will be taken im- 
mediately and the facts reported to the 
proper authorities.” 

Federal investigators were said to be look- 
ing into the activities of some talent agents 
and record distribution companies as well 
as record executives. 

Last February, a man identified as the 
silent partner in the management of some 
recording artists, Pasquale Falcone, was in- 
dicted in Newark with seven other persons, 
including a former Columbia Records re- 
ceptionist, on conspiracy and smuggling 
charges allegedly connected with a multi- 
million dollar international heroin ring. 

A reference in Mr, Falcone’s papers led 
Federal agents in Newark to David Wyn- 
shaw, the director for artist relations at 
Columbia. Mr. Wynshaw was dismissed in 
April by Columbia and sources close to the 
case say he has been telling the Justice 
Department what he knows about payola 
ever since. 

An internal investigation by Columbia 
Records, led to the dismissal last week of 
Mr, Davis. The company said it had found 
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evidence that he had used $94,000 in com- 
pany funds to refurbish a house szd throw 
a bar mitzvah. A civil suit by Columbia 
against Mr. Davis named Mr. Wynshaw 
as an accomplice. 

Just how some Columbia Records em- 
ployes might have arranged some payola 
was detailed yesterday by a former aide to 
Mr. Wynshaw, who asked not to be iden- 
tified for fear of reprisals. 


Por Music INQUIRY BROADENED BY 
UNITED STATES 


(By Grace Lichtenstein) 


The Justice Department has intensified its 
investigation of Columbia Records and its 
subsidiaries and is now poring over “car- 
loads” of expense vouchers, personnel rec- 
ords, financial and legal documents of the 
record label and its subsidiaries, sources 
close to the case said yesterday. 

The record company was said to be at 
the center of the Federal investigation of 
alleged payola and organized-crime involve- 
ment in pop music, which came to light after 
the Columbia Broadcasting System dismissed 
Clive J. Davis as president of CBS Records 
Group on May 29 and sued him for alleged 
misuse of company funds. 

Sources close to the company said yester- 
day that C.B.S. was also widening its own 
internal investigation, with the law firm of 
Cravath, Swain & Moore, the accounting 
firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery and private detectives all reviewing 
corporate documents and interviewing com- 
. pany employes. 

While cooperating fully with multiple 
investigations by the Justice Department, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and the Internal Revenue Service, the 
sources said, C.B.S. is also said to be making 
plans to file additional suits against two 
other dismissed executives, David Wynshaw 
and Anthony Rubino. 

In addition, according to the sources, the 
company is pushing for criminal prosecu- 
tion of the dismissal of officials on charges of 
embezzlement. 

In its original suit against Mr. Davis, the 
company charged that the dismissed presi- 
dent had “improperly obtained or received 
other substantial sums” of company money 
in addition to the $94,000 specifically men- 
tioned. Corporate spokesmen have repeated- 
ly called attention to those words when 
questioned about the seriousness of the al- 
legations against Mr. Davis. 

Neither Mr. Davis, Mr. Wynshaw nor Mr. 
Rubino could be reached yesterday for com- 
ment. A lawyer for Mr. Wynshaw said his 
client had not been sued as of yesterday. 


RUMORS CALLED UNTRUE 


Top executives of C.B.S. are known to 
be indignant over rumors that the company 
tried to cover up a major drug scandal by 
dismissing Mr. Davis. Instead, the sources 
said, their internal investigation is seeking 
to determine whether anyone in their em- 
ploy might have worked with Pasquale Fal- 
cone, an indicted heroin trafficker, to divert 
funds from C.B.S. through the use of invoices 
submitted by “dummy” travel companies and 
other service firms. 

Employes of Columbia Records have told 
friends that no expense account vouchers 
have been paid since the internal investiga- 
tion began two weeks ago. Executives have 
been informed that the company will not 
hesitate to break off business relationships 
with any agents, managers or promoters 
linked to questionable enterprises. 

In a memorandum dated June 11, Goddard 
Lieberson, who replaced Mr. Davis as presi- 
dent of the CBS Records Group, assured em- 
ployes: ‘This is not a witch hunt. It is for 
the protection and reputation of all of us.” 
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DISMAY OVER DRUGS 


The memo also told employes that the 
company was doing everything it could to 
root out any unethical or illegal practices its 
investigators might find. Although the note 
said nothing about drugs, corporate officials 
were said to be dismayed at finding out the 
extent of the use of drugs by some pop music 
performers and their associates. 

It was a drug investigation that original- 
ly led the Justice Department to allegations 
of payola in the record industry last spring. 

Mr. Falcone, a talent manager known as 
a frequent visitor to the C.B.S. building on 
52d Street and a companion of Mr. Wyn- 
shaw’s, was indicted in Newark in February 
on charges of having played the central role 
in a conspiracy to import at least five kilo- 
grams of heroin from Canada. 

Mr. Wynshaw was discharged as Colum- 
bia’s director of artist relations in April. 
When questioned by Federal investigators 
about his involvement with Mr. Falcone, Mr. 
Wynshaw began telling what he knew about 
alleged payola by Columbia, which he said 
amounted to $250,000 a year. 

C.B.S. has reportedly denied allegations 
that it paid off some black disc jockeys and 
others to insure maximum radio air play of 
some of its records by black artists. 

Meanwhile, sources within C.B.S. reported 
that a C.B.S. network television news team 
had been assigned yesterday to begin an in- 
vestigative report on payola. 


CBS AND THE DRUGOLA SCANDAL 
(By William Safire) 

Has the agony of Watergate taught us 
nothing about how to handle scandal? 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, a 
corporation active in many businesses, earned 
$82 million last year. Its fastest-growing prof- 
it center, which accounts for nearly 30 per- 
cent of its earnings, is the division that pro- 
duces CBS records and tapes. 

CBS is by far the largest producer of rec- 
ords and tapes in the youth-dominated 
music world, an industry that takes in rey- 
enues of $2 billion a year—more than all 
professional sports and the entire film in- 
dustry combined, 

Grand juries and district attorneys are now 
trying to find out if the music industry is 
shot through with a higher dollar volume of 
venality and corruption than has ever been 
seen in American business history. 

The corporate corruption being investi- 
gated includes the old-fashioned payola— 
bribery to disc jockeys by record companies— 
with a new, ethnic wrinkle: one CBS records 
executive has reportedly told a grand jury 
that $250,000 in cash has been slipped to disc 
jockeys who direct their programming to 
black audiences. 

But the return of payola, even on an un- 
precedented scale, is not the whole story; 
Federal investigators are looking into the use 
of hard drugs—cocaine and heroin—by the 
businessmen of music to bribe their distribu- 
tion outlets, or to entertain their entertainers, 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs unearthed the first lead while 
investigating Pasquale Falcone, a reputed 
New Jersey mobster, indicted on drug charges 
Feb. 7. He turned out to be sharing an office 
with a former promotion man at Columbia 
Records, whose papers led to David Wyn- 
shaw, until recently director of artist rela- 
tions at CBS Records Groups. 

Since that time, at least three official in- 
vestigations have been launched into the use 
of cocaine and other drugs as a new form of 
payola in the music business, along with 
Mafia infiltration of the music industry's 
distribution system. 

Beginning what may be the second most 
massive cover-up of the last 12 months, CBS 
fired its records division president, Clive 
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Davis, charging him in a curious lawsuit 
with the music world's equivalent of spitting 
on the sidewalk; bilking the company of 
$94,000 in phony expenses. 

The cancer in the music business is not 
in padded expense accounts, and the panic- 
stricken men who head CBS today know it; 
the cancer is what killed singers Janis Joplin 
and Jim Hendrix—the new currency of the 
record industry, hard drugs. 

What action has CBS taken so far? To 
build a defense against stcokholder lawsuits, 
it has fired and sued Davis; to give the ap- 
pearance of self-investigation, it has asked its 
regular law firm—Cravath, Swaine & Moore— 
to poke around, but the presiding partner of 
the law firm is Rosewell Gilpatric, who also 
happens to be one of the best and the bright- 
est members of the board of directors of CBS. 

The men at Black Rock (as the dark granite 
structure that houses CBS headquarters is 
affectionately called) could not be more 
dunderheaded. Instead of building legal bar- 
ricades and bringing in “old faces” to run 
CBS Records, CBS chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer William Paley should turn to the 
men at CBS best equipped to ferret out facts 
and expose scandal. 

I'd like to hear Dan Rather cross-examine 
an official of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs about what is known so 
far, and to watch Dan Schorr on the steps 
of the courthouse in Newark reporting the 
latest leaks from the grand jury room on the 
penetration of the record industry by Mafia 
drug peddlers. 

A great many Americans would gain con- 
fidence in our system if they were to hear 
Walter Cronkite narrate a hard-hitting docu- 
mentary—"the selling of rock music’— 
which would pull no punches about the in- 
volvement of smoothfaced, Madison Avenue 
executives in the illegal passage of cash. 


COLUMBIA PAYOLA Pur AT $250,000 
(By Grace Lichtenstein) 


The recently dismissed director for artist 
relations of Columbia Records has told in- 
vestigators for the Federal Strike Force 
Against Organized Crime in Newark that 
Columbia spent more than $250,000 a year on 
payola to black radio stations, a source close 
to the investigation said yesterday. 

The former official, David Wynshaw, was 
dismissed April 10. His ouster has been close- 
ly linked to the furor that has wracked the 
industry since the dismissal last week of 
Clive J. Davis as president of Columbia. Mr. 
Davis was charged with illegally spending 
almost $94,000 in corporate funds, most of 
which was said to have been used for im- 
provements on his apartment here. 

In a civil suit filed against Mr. Davis, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System charged that 
Mr. Wynshaw was a accomplice of Mr. Davis 
in the misuse of thousands of dollars in 
Columbia’s funds. Since his ouster, accord- 
ing to the sources, Mr. Wynshaw has been 
telling Federal investigators everything he 
knows about payola—the term used for pay- 
offs to radio station officials made in return 
for broadcasting records. 

His story implicates some of the most 
important names in the industry, including 
a publisher of a record tip sheet, several 
black record producers and several Colum- 
bia promotion men, all of whom ‘allegedly 
were the conduits for the payoffs to black 
disk jockeys and station officials. 

CBS DENIES KNOWLEDGE 


A spokesman for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, told of Mr. Wynshaw’'s allega- 
tions, said: “We don’t know anything about 
it and don’t think it's true. We have no 
knowledge of any such activities and no 
evidence that they transpired.” 

A Columbia Records spokesman added that 
Mr. Wynshaw’s job had nothing to do with 
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promotion activities at the company, 
he is not a knowledgeable witness.” 

Officials of the Federal Strike Force, which 
reportedly is interested in the payola allega- 
tions-for possible violations of tax and mail 
fraud statutes, declined to comment on the 
investigation. 

The sources said Mr. Wynshaw has told of 
a budget of at least $250,000 a year con- 
cealed within Columbia's promotion budget 
for payola to push records by its recently as- 
sembled group of black artists. 

Mr. Wynshaw said, according to those 
sources, that weekly checks for as much as 
$7,000 had been turned over to a tip-sheet 
publisher, whose newsletter is supposed to 
keep industry subscribers informed on each 
week’s “hot” records. The tip-sheet publisher 
then doled out payoffs to black radio station 
personnel in major cities, Mr. Wynshaw was 
reported to have said. 

DOUBT IS VOICED 


Other payoffs were made through pro- 
motion men, whose job it is to plug records 
at radio stations, and through record pro- 
ducers, Mr. Wynshaw was quoted as saying. 

Several black disk jockeys interviewed yes- 
terday expressed considerable doubt about 
the accuracy of Mr. Wynshaw’s allegations. 

The disk jockeys, who asked to remain 
anonymous, said they had found it hard to 
believe that payola to their colleagues was 
still possible because of the changes in radio 
station operations that had been affected 
after the payola scandals of the late 1950's. 

According to the disk jockeys, they do not 
make up their own playlists and thus do not 
control what is heard on the air. Further- 
more, they added, station managers keep a 
close watch on their activities. 

Rumors about a possible payola-and-drug 
scandal have been brewing in the record in- 
dustry ever since Mr. Davis, one of the most 
powerful men in the business, was dismissed. 

However, an associate of Mr. Wynshaw said 
yesterday that although Mr. Wynshaw’'s name 
had originally been brought to the atten- 
tion of Federal authorities when they were 
investigating Pasquale Falcone, an industry 
manager indicted in February on heroin 
trafficking charges, Mr. Wynshaw himself had 
no connection with drugs or the use of 
them as a form of payola. 

Nevertheless, it is known that just prior 
to his dismissal from Columbia, Mr. Wynshaw 
appeared before a Federal grand jury in 
Newark investigating drug trafficking, Mr. 
Davis was said to have been scheduled to 
appear last week before his appearance was 
adjourned. 

Mr. Wynshaw was quoted as saying yes- 
terday that the payola had begun at Colum- 
bia about two years ago, just about the time 
the company began to become more deeply 
involved in the “custom label,” or black 
music, market. 


COLUMBIA ACQUISITIONS 


In February, 1971, Columbia announced a 
deal to do the distribution for Philadelphia 
International Records, an outfit run by Leon 
Huff and Kenny Gamble, two of the country’s 
leading black producers. Columbia also ac- 
quired distribution of Stax Records, a Mem- 
phis-based company considered among the 
most important soul and gospel labels. 

While the record industry has not been 
shaken by a payola scandal since the late 
nineteen fifties’, the lavish spending of 
music companies on promotional activities 
has been no secret for years, especially in 
the pop and rock field. 

Companies routinely spend thousands of 
dollars on press parties for rock groups. 
Thousands wf promotional copies of new al- 
bums are mailed free to disk jockeys, critics, 
newspaper and magazine reporters and record 
industry colleagues. It is well known and 
accepted that the recipients often sell the 
albums they don’t keep to ricord stores. 


“so 
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Mos-LinkKep Conpurtrs Ger SUBPENAS IN 
PAYOLA CASE 


(By Grace Lichtenstein) 


A Federal grand jury in Newark has sub- 
poenaed officers of “nonexistent” trucking 
companies, limousine services, airline ticket 
agencies and other concerns that allegedly 
were links for payoffs from record companies 
to Mafia figures, sources close to the case 
said yesterday. 

The grand jury, which is investigating 
payola and organized crime in the record 
business, believes the fictitious companies, 
controlled by mob figures, may have sub- 
mitted false invoices, that the record com- 
panies then wrote off as legitimate expenses, 
the sources said. 

The grand jury was supposed to hear 
testimony yesterday from Clive J. Davis, the 
deposed president of Columbia Records. But 
it was understood that Mr. Davis, who showed 
up at the United States Court House in 
Newark just as the jurors were taking their 
lunch break, did not make an appearance. 
Instead, he met informally with Federal 
investigators. 

U.S. OFFICIALS SILENT 


Both Jonathan Goldstein, assistant United 
States attorney for the New Jersey region, 
and Liam Coonan, assistant attorney in 
charge of the Federal Strike Force Against 
Organized Crime refused to discuss any 
aspects of the case. 

However, from other sources it was learned 
that Federal authorities were looking into 
organized crime infiltration of the talent- 
agent business, Pasquale Falcone, a talent 
agent who was indicted in February in New- 
ark on heroin trafficking charges, was de- 
scribed yesterday by sources close to the 
Justice Department as a member of the Mafia 
family of the late Vito Genovese. 

It was Mr. Falcone’s indictment that led 
Federal investigators to David Wynshaw, an 
official of Columbia Records who began talk- 
ing about corruption in the record business 
after being dismissed by Columbia in April. 

Meanwhile, a picture of a variety of current 
payola techniques—involving airline tickets, 
secret royalty percentages, payoffs to a tip 
sheet and the purchase of advertising space 
in trade publications—emerged yesterday in 
interviews with sources within the industry. 

One major way of “breaking,” or getting 
heavy radio exposure, for single 45 rpm rec- 
ords, according to the sources, was to pay off 
a publisher of an industry tip sheet. In 
return, the publisher would give favorable 
mention to the record in the tip sheet, which 
is used by some radio stations as a guide to 
what records to add to their regular playing 
list. 

In recent months, one source said, a major 
record company paid the tip sheet a flat 
$6,000 to mention one new rhythm and blues 
single and $3,000 to mention a new middle- 
of-the road pop single. 

In another case, a company promotion man 
spent 15 minutes talking on the telephone 
to the publisher about a new jingle. The 
next day, the company got a bill for $150 
for the conversation, the sources said. 

One well-known form of payola, accord- 
ing to the sources is expensive airline tickets 
that company promotion can buy with com- 
pany funds and put on their expense ac- 
counts, Instead of using them, the sources 
said, they give the tickets to disk jockeys, 
who cash them in, 

The sources added that a variation on the 
airline ticket theme was for some managers 
of artists, as well as promotion men, to sub- 
mit bills to record companies from limou- 
sine rental companies, florists, sound en- 
gineers, advertising and promotion firms that 
exist only on paper. The dummy companies 
have performed no actual services and are in 
fact conduits for payoffs to managers, agents 
and others. 
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ARTISTS MAKE PAYOFFS 


The sources also told of how some high 
record company executives exacted secret 
personal payoffs from artists as the price 
for signing those artists to contracts on their 
labels. 

Pop-music performers often write their 
own songs, and thus receive performance 
royalties for each air play of those songs. A 
performer either signs a contract with a large 
publishing house, which takes half of those 
performance royalties, or the artist sets up 
his own publishing company and collects the 
entire royalties. With a hit single record or 
album, performance royalties can amount to 
substantial sums. 

The sources said some record company ex- 
ecutives had set up their own publishing 
companies through intermediaries. They then 
forced artists to cut their publishing com- 
pany in on all royalties. 

On just one hit single, followed by an al- 
bum, an executive who secretly owns 10 per- 
cent of such royalties can make up to $10,- 
000, according to the sources. 

The source also reported that last month 
an executive of a leading music trade pub- 
lication told some record company officials 
at a formal meeting that the amount of 
advertising space the company bought in the 
publication would play a role in how high 
the company’s records climbed on the pub- 
lication’s best-seller charts. 


DISK JOCKEYS INVOLVED 


Payola to some disk jockeys often involved 
record stores as well, the sources said. 

They explained that promotion men would 
give a disk jockey, say, 1,000 free records in 
return for a promise to broadcast certain 
new singles. The disk jockey in turn would 
sell the albums to a record store for $2 each, 
giving him a $2,000 payoff. 

The store would then tell its record dis- 
tributor it had 1,000 surplus records, which 
it would then exchange for better-selling 
records he could sell at the regular retail 
price of $4.95 or $5.95. 

The practice was said to be in force mainly 
among disk jockeys for radio stations whose 
music is aimed at the black community. Most 
of those stations are white-owned, Their disk 
jockeys, most of whom are black, traditional- 
ly are paid far less than their white coun- 
terparts at rock, “Top 40” and middle-of-the 
road music stations. 

Several black disk jockeys who were in- 
terviewed expressed doubt about the allega- 
tions of widespread payola. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 19, 1973] 


OWING THE WHEELS—Is Ir JusT BUSINESS 
AS USUAL IN RECORD INDUSTRY, or Do NEw 
PROBES REVEAL CRIME AT HIGH LEVELS? 

(By Jonathan Kwitny) 

By any gauge of ethical punctiliousness, 
the music-recording industry probably never 
could measure up to, say the Boy Scouts 
of America or the Presbyterian Church. But 
in recent weeks, oft-told tales of manipu- 
lation and payola have taken more sinister 
turns. Rumors and vague charges of mob 
infiltration, payoffs in sex and drugs and 
outright fraud have shaken the industry’s 
executive ranks, 

The fuss started quite by accident. The 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs was tapping the telephone of a 
reputed New Jersey mobster named Pas- 
quale (Patsy) Falcone last winter, gathering 
evidence for a later indictment on drug 
charges. Mr. Falcone, it turned out, shared an 
office, a secretary-and some talent-manage- 
ment work with Frank Campana, who until 
18 months ago was manager of artist rela- 
tions at the Columbia Records unit of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Among the 
Columbia recording artists managed from 
the Campana-Falcone office were Tommy 
Cash (brother of Johnny Cash), country- 
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and-western singer Lynn Anderson and O.C., 
Smith (“God didn’t make little green 
apples .. .”’), though at least some of the 
entertainers who have done business with 
Mr, Campana say they were unaware of Mr. 
Falcone’s connection with the office. 

The Feds then found, among Mr. Fal- 
cone’s papers, the name of David Wynshaw, 
Columbia’s director of artist relations and 
a close personal aide of Columbia Records 
president Clive Davis. Subsequently, Mr. 
Wynshaw and Mr. Davis were fired—the 
latter, allegedly, for running up big per- 
sonal expenses and then arranging for Co- 
lumbia to pay the bills. But few in the in- 
dustry are convinced that that was the 
major reason the ax fell on Mr. Davis, who 
earned salary and benefits worth more than 
$350,000 last year. Mr. Davis appears to have 
stretched his expense account little further 
than some other industry executives, and 
even his son’s lavish bar mitzvah, which he 
charged to Columbia, appears to have been 
used for business entertaining. 


CASH AND TENDER LOVING CARE 


More likely, industry sources say, Colum- 
bia fired and sued Mr. Davis to detach itself 
from current and coming federal grand- 
jury investigations into the use of drugs 
and payola to promote business in the rec- 
ord industry—though no one has accused 
Mr. Davis of any wrongdoing. 

What the federal investigators are hear- 
ing are new variations on an old theme in 
the industry, payoffs to people who can in- 
fluence record sales. Success in the $2 billion- 
a-year record business is partly a matter 
of creating superstars out of a few unknowns 
through shrewd marketing: partly a mat- 
ter of convincing recognized performers, and 
their managers and agents, that they ought 
to cut records with your label rather than 
some other company’s and partly in getting 
your records played. 

Money and promotional clout aren’t the 
only important factors in some of this, Com- 
patability between performers and record- 
ing executives is important, too. Sometimes, 
the kind of musicians who have dominated 
pop music recently prefer marijuana and 
cocaine at their parties instead of Scotch and 
bourbon. 

Hardly anyone in the record or radio 
business is surprised by disclosures thus far. 
“There ain't no scandal,” says Norman Rubin, 
national promotion manager at United Art- 
ists. “It (payola) has been going on as long as 
there’s been a (record) industry, and it’s no 
different from any other industry.” Jerry 
Boulding, a program consultant to black- 
oriented stations in Washington, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, freely admits that program 
directors and disc jockeys at many stations 
take payola to put certain records on the air. 


“FIVE OR SIX TIMES A YEAR” 


He does, however, scoff at recent reports 
that Columbia Records earmarked $250,000 a 
year for payoffs to black radio-station em- 
ployees. “It’s a maximum of $50,000 a year 
for the Columbia group that gets into the 
hands of blacks,” he insists. “And all the rest 
of the companies together (pay) maybe an- 
other $50,000." Bribing a poorly paid disc 
jockey isn't so expensive, Mr. Boulding says. 
“A thousand dollars will get you (your rec- 
ord played on some shows in) Chicago. Three 
hundred dollars will get you Cleveland.” But, 
he says, “not every station will take it.” 
Moreover, he says, “It only happens five or 
six times a year (per station). When you 
have a hit, you don’t have to pay anybody.” 

“I've seen stuff pass before my eyes—co- 
caine is one thing,” says Chris Van Ness, a 
rock music critic for the “underground” pa- 
per the Los Angeles Free Press. Explaining 
how promoters from major record companies 
bribe radio personnel, he adds, “There are 
also parties with women. Money. Clothes. I 
would say drugs are 80% of it. I think it has 
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been there ever since the record industry’s 
been there.” 

Mr. Wynshaw’s job at Columbia, accord- 
ing to industry sources, was to help keep 
influential persons happy—among them art- 
ists, managers, agents and radio men. Just 
how he did this is the subject of gossip, and 
Mr. Wynshaw generally appears to have kept 
his trade secrets to himself. “Wynshaw was 
pretty much a loner,” says a colleague at Co- 
lumbia. “He worked in his office, the door 
closed, often locked. He carried a gun all the 
time. He was considered Clive’s man. I don't 
remember him interacting with other peo- 
ple.” 

Mr. Wynshaw declines to comment on the 
investigation or on what people are saying 
about him, but his lawyer confirms that the 
former Columbia executive carried a gun be- 
cause he carried large amounts of cash, The 
lawyer, however, stoutly denies that Mr. Wyn- 
shaw was a loner at CBS. “He was one of the 
most popular guys over there,” the lawyer 
says. “It was partly because of his very gre- 
garious personality, but partly because of the 
largesse he had to pass around. If you wanted 
to go to the Copa and get a front table, he was 
the guy who could get it for you. If you 
wanted to go to the Giant football game and 
it was all sold out, he was the guy who could 
get you tickets.” 


“THE MORTGAGE MADE ME DO IT” 


Though Mr. Wynshaw won't discuss the 
current investigation with reporters, he is 
understood to have talked to federal attor- 
neys. Besides alleging the $250,000 payola 
budget at Columbia, Mr. Wynshaw is under- 
stood to have said that Columbia was paying 
$7,000 a week to Kal Rudman, publisher of 
a weekly “tipsheet” that advises radio men 
of what songs are popular around the coun- 
try. Mr. Rudman allegedly relayed the money 
to radio-station staffers in return for their 
playing Columbia records on the air. Mr. 
Rudman has been subpoenaed to appear be- 
fore a federal grand jury in Newark, NJ. 

In a story in this newspaper two years ago, 
Mr. Rudman said that he took large “pro- 
motional fees” from many record companies 
whose products he plugs in his tipsheet. 
Radio executives knew this, but said they 
relied on his information anyway because 
the records he touted usually became hits. 
Last week, Mr. Rudman’s public-relations 
man said that Mr. Rudman had received $7,- 
000 payments from Columbia, though less 
often than once a week. Mr. Rudman, how- 
ever, says he didn’t relay any money to radio 
people, and his PR man says much of the 
money went to pay a network of six to 10 
promotion men who occasionally work for Mr. 
Rudman, visiting radio stations to plug rec- 
ords. 

Other friends of Mr. Rudman also back up 
his denial that he paid radio men. “I’m sure 
that if Kal gets any money he doesn’t hand 
it out to anybody else,” Mr. Boulding says. 
Another source indicates that record com- 
panies don’t necessarily need intermediaries 
to distribute payola. John (Jack) Gibson, a 
former disc jockey on black stations who now 
lives in the Orlando, Fla., area, says, “I was 
one of the biggest payola operators in the 
country. I took plenty of bread from about 
10 different record companies. I played their 
records as long as they kept sending me 
money. I did it because I had to raise a fam- 
ily and pay a mortgage on a salary of $75 a 
week.” Mr. Gibson got out of disc jockey work 
about 10 years ago and has been working for 
record companies most of the time since 
then. 

Black-oriented stations, with generally 
smaller budgets, are easier targets for payola; 
after a scandal in the late 1950s, many sta- 
tions deprived disc jockeys of the power to 
choose the records they played on the air 
and appointed a nonbroadcasting music di- 
rector, answerable to a program director, to 
compile a weekly “‘paylist” of records. But the 
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black-oriented stations often don't have off- 
the-air music directors. 

As straight cash payoffs have become less 
fruitful, the record industry has tried other 
ways to push records. Capitol Records, for ex- 
ample, once sent free copies of a record called 
“Resurrection Shuffle,” by Ashton Gardner 
and Dyke, to certain stores whose sales in- 
fluence the playlists of key radio stations. 
These stations, in turn, report their deci- 
sions to tip sheet publishers and thus in- 
fluence playlists and record sales all over 
the country. The Capitol plan was thwarted 
when one tipsheet publisher, Bill Gavin of 
San Francisco, protested it in his publica- 
tion. “Gavin is an incredibly honest man,” 
& program director in Pittsburgh remarked 
at the time. “I wonder what he’s doing in 
this business.” 

Frankie Crocker, program director and disc 
jockey for New York’s black-oriented WBLS 
recently got his first two movie parts after 
five years of acting study. The films are 
made by Warner Brothers and United Artists, 
both of which also make records that Mr. 
Crocker plays on the air. But he says that 
he got the roles “on my own, because I’m 
& good actor,” and that he never discussed the 
movie job with Warner or United Artists 
record executives. 

As for mob infiltration in the record in- 
dustry, some operations appear to have been 
Mafia-tinged for years. For example, Ma- 
fiosa Thomas (Tommy Ryan) Eboli, gunned 
down on a Brooklyn street last July, was as- 
sociated with a firm called Promo Record 
Distributors. That firm is owned by Morris 
Levy, president of Roulette Records in whose 
corporate headquarters Mr. Eboli was seen 
from time to time. Promo distributes records 
for Roulette and other companies. 

Fear of new disclosures weighs heavily on 
record executives, and some of them are 
keeping a low profile. Industry gossip has it 
that two major firms—MGM Records and 
RCA, had decided to fire key executives 2 
weeks ago because of disappointing sales but 
postponed action to avoid any implication it 
was connected with the current scandal. Both 
MGM and RCA flatly deny they intended to 
fire the men. 

A few years ago, before Mike Curb took 
over as president, several MGM executives 
were caught taking payoffs from record dis- 
tributors, in exchange for which the distrib- 
utors got free records under the guise of 
“promotional copies” and got irregularly large 
credits for the return of old, unused records. 
Two MGM executives pleaded guilty to in- 
come-tax evasion in the case. 

One MGM executive prosecuted was Frank 
Mancini, sentenced last July to two years on 
probation and fined $3,000. Mr. Mancini now 
is vice president in charge of promotion for 
RCA Records. “I don’t think it’s at all perti- 
nent,” Herb Helman, a public-relations 
man for RCA, says of Mr. Mancini’s convic- 
tion. “Everybody gets rehabilitated.” 

EXECUTIVE'S APARTMENTS REMODELED 

The record business is rife with what, in 
other fields, would be considered conflicts of 
interest. For example, Bob Gibson and Gary 
Stromberg, who run a prominent West Coast 
public-relations firm representing record art- 
ists, bought a Los Angeles restaurant in part- 
nership with executives from five record com- 
panies—Warner Brothers, ABC-Dunhill, Ode, 
Neighborhood and Columbla—whose artists 
are Gibson-Stromberg clients. Promotion par- 
ties have taken place at the restaurant, the 
Rainbow. 

The cost of promotion parties often is 
charged against artists’ royalty accounts by 
record companies. The record companies, 
moreover, are in a position to influence an 
artist's choice of public-relations agent, while 
the PR agent—theoretically representing 
only his client’s interest—must depend on 
the record companies for prompt payment of 
his fees. 
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But all this is accepted practice in the 
business and so were Mr. Davis’ activities at 
Columbia. A CBS suit against him cites the 
remodeling of his New York apartment, for 
example, which was allegedly paid for by the 
company. But William Brown, a former sal- 
eried CBS design consultant who now has 
his own firm, says he did similar work for 
“almost every executive there—90% of 
them”—and sent the bills to CBS. He says 
he was told the company would then bill 
the executives for the personal work, but 
he doesn’t know whether that actually hap- 
pened. 

EVERYBODY HOPES CLIVE FORMS HIS OWN 

COMPANY 

Though Clive Davis was fired from Colum- 
bia Records, allegedly for lavish personal 
spending at company expense, his reputation 
in the record industry remains intact. 

“Everybody hopes Clive comes back within 
six months, and forms his own record com- 
pany,” a prominent talent manager says. 

“They'd all go with him. I hear every man- 
ager, artist, producer, agent in the street 
saying they hope he does it. There’s no stig- 
ma at all. They all respect him and know 
what he can do.” ; 


[From the New York Times, June 8, 1973] 


WITNESS DETAILS WORKINGS OF THE RECORDING 
INDUSTRY 


(By Fred Ferretti) 


The former Columbia Records executive 
who has been cooperating with Federal au- 
thorities in their investigation of payola and 
narcotics traffic in the recording industry 
detailed yesterday the events that led to his 
appearance before a Federal grand jury, and 
his decision to tell the Federal Strike Force 
Against Organized Crime in Newark “any- 
thing and everything I know about the rec- 
ord business,” 

In an interview in his lawyer's office on 
Park Avenue, David Wynshaw, former direc- 
tor of artist relations for Columbia Records, 
disclosed that he had spoken to officials of 
the Federal force five times and had been 
“cleared of any involvement direct or in- 
direct, in the trafficking of drugs.” 

But Mr. Wynshaw—who was an aide to 
Clive J. Davis, the ousted Columbia Records 
president—declined to say what he told the 
grand jury and the Federal force. Asked if 
his disclosures had gone into the area of 
payola in the record industry, he said, “No 
comment.” 

DISCHARGED IN APRIL 


The 52-year-old record executive, who rose 
to be senior director of special marketing 
projects for Columbia Records, was dis- 
charged by a corporate lawyer on April 10 
after his name was found “in conjunction 
with some papers dealing with invoices for 
overstated amounts,” he said. 

Mr. Wynshaw was cited by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on May 29 as the 
“agent” for Mr. Davis, through whom Mr. 
Davis was said to have spent almost $94,000 
in corporation money for remodeling his 
apartment, for a Plaza Hotel bar mitzvah for 
his son and for West Coast expenses. 

Mr. Wynshaw, the suit alleges, was the 
funnel for “false invoices or statements” re- 
lating to these expenses. However, the suit 
filed against Mr. Davis did not mame Mr. 
Wynshaw as a co-defendant. 

Officials of the Federal group have said 
that Mr. Wynshaw's name came up when 
they were examining papers belonging to 
Pasquale Falcone, a partner in record artist 
management companies, He was arrested in 
February with seven others, including a 
C.BS. secretary, and accused of involvement 
in a heroin conspiracy. 

Mr. Wynshaw, who stands 6 feet 2 inches 
and weighs 200 pounds, is a baldish, expan- 
sive man who, curing the interview, rose 
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often from his chair, gestured forcefully, and 
roamed about the desk of his lawyer, Robert 
Arum. 

He pictured himself as a man without pro- 
fessional friends since he was discharged. He 
has been seeking work since, in between his 
grand jury and strike force meetings. Twice 
during the interview he phoned prospective 
employers. “All those guys who kept telling 
me when I was with Columbia how much 
they wanted me... .” He shrugged. “My 
phone hasn't rung.” 

Nor has he heard from his former superior, 
Mr, Davis. “But maybe his attorney has told 
him not to call me.” 

Mr. Wynshaw said he was first made aware 
of the Federal investigations on April 9. “I 
was in a restaurant. I always leave a number 
where I am. Clive called me and told me to 
get right back to C.B.S. There were a couple 
of C.B.S. attorneys with him. They mentioned 
the invoices. Then Clive said they had to talk 
further and he asked me to leave." 


UP AND OUT IN MORNING 


Mr. Wynshaw said he had been told by 
Mr. Davis to “go up to see Mallory Rintoul 
before I came in the next morning to see if 
there was anything to straighten out.” Mr. 
Rintoul is an attorney for C.B.S., Mr. Arum 
said. 

Mr. Wynshaw said he walked into Mr. Rin- 
toul’s office “and before I could say anything 
he held his hand up and said ‘It’s too late. 
you're out?” 

“I asked him what was going on" Mr. Wyn- 
shaw said “and he asked, ‘Hasn't anybody 
told you anything?’ I said no. He said, ‘You're 
out.’ ” Mr. Wynshaw went to Mr. Davis’ office 
to ask if he’d been dismissed, “and all Clive 
would say was “You're not ‘to go to your 
office.’ ” 

It was then he said he found that his office 

had been padlocked, that postal authorities 
had been to C.B.S. to investigate. He said 
C.B.S. was still holding his mail, and per- 
sonal effects including “a deed to a cemetery 
plot, God forbid I'd have to have it.” That 
night he received a Federal subpoena. 
» He appeared before the grand jury the 
following day in Newark, he said, and re- 
tained Mr..Arum several days later. Mr. Arum 
confirmed that his client had met five times 
with the strike force “and he’s cooperating 
fully.” 

Mr. Wynshaw said it was through memo- 
randums in his desk on how money was al- 
located to pay for Clive Davis’ personal ex- 
penses that Federal authorities, and C.B.S., 
focused on Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Wynshaw, who said he made $35,000 
a year, has been married 27 years and is the 
father of three children, Warren 21, who will 
graduate from Syracuse University this 
month; Jay 20, a student at Bard College, 
and Diane, 18, a freshman at Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

HIRED IN 1960 

After being hired in 1960, in Los Angeles, 
he was brought to New York as area sales 
manager for Columbia Records, then in a de- 
partmental shift was made director of artist 
relations, It was his job, he said, to place 
Columbia artists as guests on television talk 
shows and in print as a way of publicizing 
Columbia records and increasing sales. 

STAR CONTRACTS LISTED 

It was he, Mr. Wynshaw said, who suc- 
ceeded in placing such stars as Johnny Cash, 
Simon & Garfunkle, Jerry Vale and Tony 
Bennett on N.B.C.'s “Tonight” show. He said 
he was the advance man for all Columbia 
Records conventions, and arranged all facets 
of the annual meetings including meals, 
board and performance times for Columbia 
artists. 

Mr. Wynshaw said he was “Clive Davis’s 
right hand,” adding: “I loved it. I took all the 
artists around town when they came in. I'm 
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known at the Copa and the Waldorf. There 
isn’t a maitre d’ in the city, in any restaurant 
who doesn't know me. I liked the action.” 

Mr, Wynshaw said that he dealt directly 
with various performers, and was not in- 
volved with direct contact with disk jockeys, 
record buyers or record promoters, The 
thrust of the Federal investigation is under- 
stood to be in the area of record companies’ 
promotional activities—areas said to involve 
large budgets and inadequate accounting. 

Mr. Wynshaw, who was born in East New 
York, Brooklyn, attended New York Univer- 
sity and Los Angeles Law School, but was 
graduated from neither. Before joining C.B.S. 
he operated clothing stores in Hartford and 
in Springfield, Mass. For three years before he 
went to Columbia Records he was a Los 
Angeles real estate salesman and supervised 
ready-to-wear clothing operations. 

“But this is what I want to stay in,” he 
said. “I'd like to go with one of the other 
companies, or manage artists. I don’t want to 
go on unemployment insurance. I just can’t 
make myself do that.” 7 


SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAM OF OEO 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of the 
truly “bright lights” in the antipoverty 
effort has been the emergency of the 
“Community Development Corpora- 
tion,”—CDC’s—developed originally un- 
der title I D of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act, “Special Impact’”—coauthored 
by the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
and me—and recently expanded under a 
new title added to that act by Senator 
Epwarp M. Kennepy and me-under the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1972, signed into law by the President 
last. September. 

These efforts—which have been. pat- 
terned after a very successful effort in 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.—are currently funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity at a level 
of $30.7 million in this current fiscal year. 

In the words of a report issued last year 
by the Twentieth Century Fund of New 
York, a very distinguished group of ex- 
perts, the key to the success of CDC’s has 
been their— 

Unique capacity for pooling a community's 
talents and resources ... for linking together 
a variety of business and projects ... and 
for organizing the community to accept and 
effectively utilize resources and assistance 
from outside the poverty area. 


Mr. President, the administration pro- 
posed in its fiscal 1974 budget submission 
that the program—now administered by 
OEO—be conducted in the future by the 
Office of Minority Enterprise in the De- 
partment of Commerce with a new mi- 
nority enterprise focus and a bill to ac- 
complish those purposes, S. 1941, the 
“Minority Business Assistance Act of 
1973” has been introduced by Senator 
Tower; it will be considered first by the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, and if reported by that 
committee, then by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I am 
the ranking minority member. 

With these possible changes in mind, 
in March of this year, then Acting Di- 
rector of OEO Howard Phillips estab- 
lished an “Economic Development Task 
Force” to examine the program and to 
make recommendations as to how the 
program could be used to promote the 
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economic development of residents of 
lower income urban and rural areas, 

The task force has not completed its 
work and their report has been provided 
to me by Mr. Phillips. 

It contains a number of very serious 
recommendations which if implemented, 
would tend to give a greater minority 
enterprise focus to the activities of com- 
munity economic development corpora- 
tions, place greater emphasis on eventual 
self-sufficiency, and effect other organi- 
zational and programatic reforms. 

I have serious reservations about many 
of the recommendations in the appended 
report, as do those of us who regard the 
current efforts under the present charter 
contained in the Economic Opportunity 
Act as successful and worthy of expan- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, I consider it very impor- 
tant that the Members of the Senate and 
others interested in the community eco- 
nomic development effort be apprised of 
the task force’s work and have a full 
opportunity to assess its recommenda- 
tions in considering the future of the 
program generally. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the letter dated June 11, 
1973, from Mr. Phillips to me together 
with the task force report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1973. 
Hon. JACOB K, JAVITS, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has, for the past five 
years, administered part or all of a pro- 
gram of community-based economic de- 
velopment known as the “Special Impact 
Program”. These activities have been car- 
ried out under the authority of title I, 
part D (later title VII) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

In March of this year, I appointed an 
Economic Development Task Force to ex- 
amine this program and to make recom- 
mendations as to how this statutory au- 
thority could be used to promote the eco- 
nomic empowerment of residents of lower- 
income urban and rural areas. This Task 
Force has now completed its examination 
of the “Special Impact Program” and has 
submitted its report and recommendations 
to me regarding this program. 

I believe that the findings of the Task 
Force and its recommendations will be of 
interest to you, and I am enclosing a copy 
of the Task Force report for your information. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HowaAkD PHILLIPS, Acting Director. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1973. 
Mr. HOWARD PHILLIPS, 
Acting Director, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PHILLIPS: I am pleased to trans- 
mit the final report of the Special Task Force 
on Economic Opportunity. 

In my judgment the fourteen members of 
the task force have carried out their man- 
date with unusual dedication and distinction. 
All have had to put aside temporarily their 
personal and professional affairs, and have 
made these sacrifices willingly. Their reward 
has been the opportunity to serve in an effort 
that can be vital in fulfilling the hope ex- 
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pressed by President Nixon in his Human Re- 
sources Message to Congress, to bring to 
every American the opportunity to share in 
the fruits of our economic system. 

I know I speak for all members of the 
Task Force in thanking you for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in this important work. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. P. COTTER, 
Chairman. 


DIRECTOR'S TASK FORCE ON ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT—FINAL REPORT, May 1973 


I. SUMMARY OF TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. The importance of economic development 


An economic development program which 
opens new opportunities for employment, 
capital accumulation, ownership of wealth, 
development of skills, community improve- 
ment, and the mobilization of individuals for 
motivated mutual self-help offers the bright- 
est promise for achieving the economic em- 
powerment of the people of special impact 
areas. Indeed, it may offer the only hope, 


2. Business development and community 
development 


While economic development activities 
hold the greatest promise for mobilizing the 
human and physical resources of the special 
impact area, it is important that they pro- 
ceed in tandem with other self-help commu- 
nity improvement efforts that contribute to 
a sense of community pride, cohesion and 
progress. These parallel activities must not, 
however, be allowed to divert capital and 
management talent from business develop- 
ment programs. Those persons directly re- 
sponsible for the success of business ventures 
must be free to concentrate their efforts in 
producing that success, like the managers of 
any other business. Their task is to return 
a profit. The time to consider business yen- 
tures as an instrument of community devel- 
opment is only when they are returning a 
profit to their shareholders. A strict separa- 
tion must be maintained between business 
ventures and the non-business concerns of 
a community. Failure to recognize this prin- 
ciple is an invitation to financial disaster and 
the thwarting of the entire self-help pro- 
gram. 

3. Entrepreneurship opportunity programs 
are an important element in national 
policy 
Programs to assist individuals to become 

independent business owners, such as those 
administered by the Office of Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and many other public and private 
organizations, constitute an important part 
of any broad program of economic develop- 
ment and deserve strong support. 


4. Those who are not entrepreneurially in- 
clined deserve a chance to participate in 
the economic development of their com- 
munities 


In addition to public and private programs 
to assist potential entrepreneurs, there is an 
important role for a community-based eco- 
nomic development program which can 
mobilize the energy and talents of a broad 
cross-section of the community. 


5. Community Development Corporation 
Structure 


Recommendations 


a. A model CDC structure would begin with 
a nonprofit corporation responsible for over- 
all planning and guidance of the economic 
development program, and for relations with 
government agencies and private sources of 
funding. The basic purpose of this corpora- 
tion is to provide a vehicle for participation 
for the residents of the community, which 
can achieve legitimacy as an engine for 
community progress. This nonprofit CDC 
should be able to exhibit broad support 
in the community. 
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b. The nonprofit CDC would be controlled 
by a Board of manageable size responsive to 
the residents of the community, and, upon 
completion of the organization period, chos- 
en by the CDCs members. These Directors 
need not be experienced businessmen, but 
the Board must have the confidence of the 
people of the community and an ability to 
understand clearly the importance of busi- 
ness venture success to the overall CDC 
program. 

c. Underneath this broadly-based non- 
profit CDC would be a holding company, 
organized for profit, whose stock is held by 
the CDC or by its members or member 
organizations. The holding company would 
have prime responsibility for the profitability 
success of business ventures. Its Board, 
selected by it shareholders of whom the CDC 
would probably be the most influential, 
should be predominately composed of per- 
sons experienced in business and finance. 
The holding company board might well in- 
eiude nonresidents of the community, such 
as leading businessmen from outside the 
special impact area, whose judgment, con- 
tracts, and leadership can be vital to the 
success of the business development pro- 
gram. 

d. Underneath this for-profit holding com- 
pany would be the various for-profit veatures. 
Ownership of these ventures would be shared 
by the holding company on behalf of the 
CDC, the management and employees of the 
individual ventures, joint venture partners, 
and perhaps others. 

e. When, after making allowances for re- 
investment in new ventures or expansion, 
the holding company declares a dividend, the 
CDC as major or only shareholder of the hold- 
ing company could use such funds for what- 
ever purpose its board found most advisable. 
There would, however, be no direct connec- 
tion between profit-seeking ventures and so- 
cial or community development activities. 
This, again, is necessary if the CDC is to be- 
come an economic success. 

f. Under this model structure the CDC 
would remain a legitimate vehicle for com- 
munity-based economic development, and be 
eligible for tax-deductible grants and such 
governmental programs as require nonprofit 
status. The CDC-owned holding company 
would direct the business development pro- 
gram with the goal of returning a profit for 
its shareholders. 

g. In certain dispersed rural areas, a two- 
tiered CDC might be required, with the over- 
all CDC becoming more of a technical and 
management organization, and the commu- 
nity policy making functions taking place at 
the county level. 

6. The principle of competition 

No CDC should seek an exclusive franchise 
on economic development activities in its 
community, but instead should recognize 
that progress comes from diversity and com- 
petition. A multiplicity of self-help efforts, 
based on the personal involvement of con- 
cerned individuals, may seem inefficient at 
the beginning, but without it the inevitable 
result will be stagnation and bureaucracy. 

7. The CDC must have a strong base of 

support in its community 

CDCs should strive to obtain some tangible 
indication of support, such as membership 
or shareholding, among a significant number 
of the people of a community. In addition, 
the natural leadership of the community, 
whether poor or not, should be drawn upon 
to support the program, and the CDC’s ac- 
tivities should be made highly visible and 
relevant to the community’s residents. 

8. The CDC must adopt profit and selj- 

sufficiency as its goals 

Every CDC must adopt business profits 
and ultimate self-sufficiency as its paramount 
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goals. While administrative and planning 
costs may be relatively high in the early 
years, they should decrease steadily as suc- 
cessful ventures bear the full cost of staff 
overhead provided. Within a mutually 
agreed-upon period, as set forth in the CDC's 
comprehensive plan, each CDC should be 
expected to achieve complete self-sufficiency 
or face termination of government support. 
9. The economic and psychological benefits 

of private property ownership and impor- 

tant ingredients 

Recommendations 

a. By expanding property ownership op- 
portunities for those who would otherwise 
be able to own little, the CDC can fill an 
important gap in the national effort to 
broaden the distribution of private property 
ownership. Management, employees and oth- 
ers should be given an opportunity to invest 
in the ownership of their own ventures, or 
in the CDC holding company, as a means of 
creating tangible economic incentives to 
achievement. 

b. Even where direct individual economic 
benefits are not feasible, widespread share 
ownership in a CDC working to improve 
conditions in the community may contrib- 
ute to a new sense of pride, cohesion, re- 
sponsibility and progress among community 
residents. In addition, by encouraging the 
ownership of economic resources in the com- 
munity, a CDC can reverse the trend of capi- 
tal and profit-exporting which bleeds the 
community of badly needed resources, 

c. CDCs should thus work to encourage ex- 
panded private property ownership, both in 
a direct economic sense and in the more 
psychological sense. Where residents are un- 
able to accumulate sufficient cash to buy 
into a CDC, they should be offered the 
chance to earn their share through their own 
labor. 

10. The importance of comprehensive 
planning 

Every CDC should be expected to under- 
take long range comprehensive planning for 
the sound economic development of its com- 
munity. Without such planning the likeli- 
hood that CDC can achieve its objectives is 
very small, 

11. Managerial talent is an indispensable 
component of a successful CDC program 
A CDC must put the highest priority on 

identifying and preparing qualified man- 
agers for business ventures, and in designing 
economic incentives to maximize the 
chances for first-class performance. The 
concept of a business management team 
operating on a performance contract should 
also be explored. ‘ 
12. CDC staff and board training is 
vital to success 

Both CDC staff and Board members should 
undergo thorough and continuing orienta- 
tion and training for their respective roles 
in the CDC organization, More experienced 
CDCs—particularly those which may have 
learned the hard way—can be most useful 
in making this training effort effective. 


13. Business assistance from the larger com- 
munity is extremely important to the suc- 
cess of a CDC 
CDCs should make a concerted, sustained 

effort to attract and actively involve outside 

business resources in their economic de- 
velopment programs. Such outside help 
could take many forms. Businessmen should 
be asked to sit on the holding company 

Board and the board of the CDC itself. A 

Business Advisory Council is an eminently 

worthwhile idea. Businessmen and techni- 

cal experts should be recruited as advisers 
to individual ventures, and as informal con- 
sultants to the entire CDC operation. 
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14. Direct, motivated involvement by estab- 
lished businesses and financial institu- 
tion can create important opportunities 
jor CDCs 
Joint ventures between a CDC and an 

established company offer great promise to 

the CDC's economic development program. 

This can be done in a way that the “out- 

side” company can take much of the respon- 

sibility for creating the venture, bring it 
to profiitability, train new management to 

assume operating control, and ultimas‘ely di- 

vest majority ownership to the CDC at a 

fair price. Turnkey tax incentives to stimu- 

late this process should be developed and, 
if not enacted into the Internal Revenue 

Code, simulated on an experimental basis. 
15. Financial leverage must be achieved 


CDC's must make maximum effort to lever- 
age their scarce equity against other private 
resources and public programs. To fail to do 
so is to waste the most valuable financial re- 
sources the CDC may have. 

16. Removal of Governmental obstacles 
important to success 


Local, state and Federal governments 
should explore ways in which their regula- 
tions and requirements could be modified 
to further cause of economic development, 
whether by CDC’s or by other businesses. 


17. The administration of the special impact 
program must be improved 


Recommendations 


a. If and when new CDC's are funded, or 
existing CDC’s refunded, a prime criterion 
should be the demonstrated willingness of 
the people of the community to undertake 
a motivated, mutual self-help program with 
competent, dedicated leadership, rather than 
a desire to distribute Federal funds or 
yield to political pressures. 

b. CDCs must be assured of continuity of 
public support over a period long enough for 
the CDC to demonstrate its viability. Noth- 
ing is more destructive of a genuine self- 
help effort than an inescapable reliance on 
a confused government bureaucracy which 
cannot decide what it expects. 

c. Each CDC must develop an effective man- 
agement information system which can pro- 
vide a continuous assessment of progress to- 
ward stated goals. So long as those goals, ini- 
tially agreed upon by the CDC and OED, are 
being achieved as planned, the CDC should be 
freed from uncertainty about continued 
funding. 

d. The CDCs must have the kind of flexi- 
bility enjoyed by private businesses, within 
broad limits. A legal and administrative 
straitjacket will certainly doom any business- 
oriented program. OED should steadily relin- 
quish venture approval authority as specific 
CDCs demonstrate their ability to manage 
a sound business development program. For 
less experienced CDCs, OED should provide 
a go—no go decision within two weeks after 
venture approval is sought by a CDC. Fur- 
theremore, the full amount of the CDC grant 
should be released to the CDC when initially 
approved, to permit the CDC to attain maxi- 
mum financial leverage with local banks. 
These grant funds would of course be subject 
to monthly reporting and audit to prevent 
misuse. 

e. Each CDC must adhere to strict finan- 
cial accountability practices, taking particu- 
lar care to allocate costs properly among 
business ventures, administrative costs, and 
other activities. This is particularly impor- 
tant where the CDC is the recipient of more 
than one grant from different sources. 

f. The normal rules prohibiting political 
activity by CDC staff members should be in- 
sisted upon. Use of the CDC as a political 
instrument may assure its failure as an eco- 
nomic development institution, as well as 
termination of public support. 
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18. Additional research may be needed to 
identify new opportunities for commu- 
nity-based economic development 
The Special Impact Program should con- 

tinue to include research, development, and 

technical assistance efforts. Among the areas 
in which such work should be performed are: 

a. the techniques of inspiring self-help 
efforts in special impact areas 

b. the problems posed by stock sales by 
CDCs and their subsidiaries 

c. the corporate and tax implications of 
various CDC structures 

d. simulated tax and other incentives to 
attract established companies into joint ven- 
tures and turnkey arrangements with CDC 
ventures 

e. incentive plans for the attraction and 
retention of top management talent, includ- 
ing experiments with management perform- 
ance contracts 

f. employee ownership plans, profit shar- 
ing and stock bonus trust, etc. through which 
employees can acquire shares in their ven- 
tures or in the overall holding company 

g. techniques for CDC participation in the 
physical redevelopment of their communities, 
such as a real estate developer. 

h. surveying governmental obstacles to CDC 
success, including local ordinances, licensing 
and inspection laws, zoning, securities laws, 
bonding requirements, etc. which result in 
unnecessary expense or denied opportunities 

i. the potential for new community de- 
velopment by CDCs 
19, Experimental independent appraisal of 

CDC operations would enhance their 

chance for success 


The Cabinet Secretary to whom the Special 
Impact Program is assigned should name a 
CDC advisory committee composed of in- 
terested businessmen and others familiar 
with the program. Visitor teams from the 
Committee should make periodic visits to 
representative CDCs and from their field ex- 
perience make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary concerning the workings of the pro- 
gram. The activities of such a committee 
should, however, not replace either technical 
assistance to the CDCs or the normal eval- 
uation process associated with continued 
funding decisions for individual CDCs. 

20. A successful program should multiply 
self-help efforts 
Recommendations 

a. CDCs should consider establishing reg- 
ular means of exchanging information on 
economic and community development prob- 
lems common to many CDCs, 

b. Successful CDCs should be asked to as- 
sist in transplanting their self-help programs 
into other communities where the desire for 
mutual self-help is strong. 

c. CDCs should consider establishing their 
own Technical Assistance Clearing House, 
whereby the resources built up in one CDC 
can be used to assist another, and where the 
quality of private technical assistance can 
be evaluated for the benefit of other CDC 
customers. 

d. CDCs, with OED support, should de- 
velop a Community Economic Development 
Handbook, covering the wide range of prob- 
lems faced by CDCs, for use by less experi- 
enced organizations, whether OED-funded 
or not, 

e. Each CDC should consider itself a “com- 
munity resource center”, where smaller 
groups of community residents can get help 
in planning their own self-help programs in 
the community. 

Ir. INTRODUCTION 

Since 1968 the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has administered part or all of a pro- 
gram of community-based economic devel- 
opment, pursuant to Title I-D (later Title 
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VII) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. 

In March, 1973, OEO Acting Director How- 
ard Phillips created an Economic Develop- 
ment Task Force. Its mandate was to exam- 
ine the OEO “Special Impact Program”, and 
to make recommendations to the Director 
as to how this statute could be used to pro- 
mote the economic empowerment of the res- 
idents of lower-income urban and rural areas. 
The Task Force was not asked to attempt an 
evaluation of individual community develop- 
ment corporations (CDCs), but to examine 
a cross-section of CDCs to gain a broad ap- 
preciation of the operation of the Special 
Impact Program. 

Mr. Howard Phillips named William S. P. 
Cotter. Vice President of Smith, Barney & 
Company, New York investment bankers as 
Chairman of the Task Force. H. Floyd Brit- 
ton, President of Mark V Associates of New 
York City, an economic development consult- 
ing organization, was appointed as Vice- 
Chairman, Eight of the 14 Task Force mem- 
bers were members of minority groups—5 
black and 3 Spanish speaking. 

Beginning the week of March 12, following 
initial orientation, the Task Force members 
divided into teams and visited 18 CDC grant- 
ees throughout the country. Each week for 
five weeks the Task Force came together on 
Friday to report on their findings, exchange 
observations, and begin to formulate the rec- 
ommendations contained in this report. 

The draft report was prepared by a sub- 
committee, then discussed fully by the full 
committee on April 19. It is the hope of the 
Task Force that its efforts will make an im- 
portant and useful contribution to the 
strengthening of present programs which 
seek to mobilize the talents and resources 
of those presently poor in a determined ef- 
fort at aided, mutual self-help, so that they 
may begin to share in the economic security 
and improved quality of life which they do 
not now enjoy. 

II. ORIGINS OF THE SPECIAL IMPACT PROGRAM 


1. The Special Impact Program originated 
in Title I-D of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, added to the statute in 1966. This Title 
was enacted at the urging of New York Sen- 
ators Robert F. Kennedy and Jacob K. Jav- 
its, principally to provide a source of fund- 
ing for the Bedford-Stuyvestant redevelop- 
ment program which they had been instru- 
mental in launching. 

According to Geoffrey Faux, who later ad- 
ministered Title I-D at OEO, the two Sena- 
tors based their amendment on the following 
assumptions: 

“The war on poverty, particularly its major 
component. the Community Action Program, 
was insufficiently concerned with jobs and 
economic development; 

“The conflicts and political influence which 
inevitably accompany & program run through 
city hall prevent accomplishment; 

“The approach of the war on poverty was 
piecemeal while what was required was a 
comprehensive strategy; 

“The business community must play a 
major role in solving poverty problems.” 

The statutory language of Title I-D was 
extremely general. It authorized Special Im- 
pact Programs for urban areas with high 
concentrations of low income people. Proj- 
ects were to be designed to “arrest tenden- 
cies toward dependency, chronic unemploy- 
ment, and rising community tensions.” 
They were required to be of sufficient size 
and scope to have an appreciable impact. 
Congress appropriated $25 million in FY 67 
to launch the program, of which $6.9 mil- 
lion was granted to the Bedford-Stuyvestant 
project, The remainder was scattered around 
the country to supplement the Labor De- 
partment’s concentrated employment pro- 
gram, 

In its report on the 1967 anti-poverty 
amendments, the Senate Labor and Public 
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Welfare Committee criticized the Labor De- 
partment’s administration of the act, and 
strengthened the language of the legisla- 
tion to eliminate a special focus on youth 
employment, to concentrate more on eco- 
nomic development, and to include some 
rural areas. Putting new emphasis on com- 
munity participation, the Senate report 
called for “community and community- 
based corporations” to sponsor the local pro- 
grams “with the utmost cooperation of com- 
munity residents.” 

In FY 68 the Special Impact Program was 
split administratively between four Federal 
agencies: Labor, Commerce (EDA), Agri- 
culture, and OEO. OEO’s approach was to- 
ward the economic development of the pov- 
erty area under the control of indigenous 
institutions; $1.6 million of the $20 million 
appropriated was used by OEO for its proj- 
ects. The grants went directly from Wash- 
ington OEO to the grantees, with no formal 
participation by either local CAAs or city 
halls. Unique among Federal grant pro- 
grams, the Special Impact Program allowed 
Federal funds to be used for equity capital 
in businesses. 

In the winter of 1968-69 the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s Budget Bureau determined 
that OEO Administration of Title I-D had 
met the intentions of Title I-D and the 
Congressional committees, but that the 
projects in Agriculture, Commerce and La- 
bor had not. The Bureau recommended that 
the entire program be administered by OEO. 
This recommendation was concurred in by 
the Nixon Administration’s Budget Bureau 
appointees, and the Special Impact Program 
became the only program ever to be “spun- 
in” to OEO. President Nixon, in his Febru- 
ary, 1969 economic opportunity message, 
stated that “In the area of economic devel- 
opment OEO will have an important role to 
play, in cooperation with other agencies, in 
fostering community based business devel- 
opment.” In FY 1969 OEO spent $11.4 mil- 
lion on its CDC program; in FY 70 $36 mil- 
lion; in FY 71 $35.9 million; in FY 72 $26.8 
million; and in FY 73 $30 million. 

As implemented by OEO since FY 69, the 
Special Impact strategy seems to have con- 
tained these ingredients: 

a. A recitation of the critical problems of 
the Special Impact Area-joblessness, crime, 
dependency, rising community tensions, 
physical deterioration, lack of economic re- 
sources, shortage of managerial and tech- 
nical skills, etc, 

b. A prescription for these ills; organized 
mutual self-help built around the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of the com- 
munity, resulting in increased community 
control and ownership, and involving a large 
number of community residents. 

c. The Community Development Corpora- 
tion as the vehicle for this effort, character- 
ized by these criteria: 

1. based in a geographical community 

2. having broad purpose involving not just 
business and job development, but also 
broad-gauged community improvement 

3. enjoying a broad base of support, formal 
and informal, among community residents, 
including particularly alienated young males 
contemptuous of welfare-oriented programs 

4. focusing on the generation of revenues 
through economic enterprises owned by the 
CDC and operated for profit 

d. The role of the Federal government 
would be to supply administrative funds to 
organize the CDC, plus equity capital for 
financing business ventures. The administra- 
tive funds included not only organization of 
business development programs, feasibility 
studies, and the like, but also broad com- 
munity planning and organization efforts. 

e. Multiplication of self-help through the 
involvement of the economic resources of 
the larger community, such as existing fi- 
nancial institutions, corporations, and busi- 
ness leaders, 
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f. An avoidance of potential interference 
by local Community Action Agencies and 
local government, by direct support of CDCs 
from Washington OEO, 

g. An ultimate goal of economic self-suf- 
ficiency, where the CDC would sustain itself 
from business revenues and use profits for 
community improvement as desired by the 
residents. 

There have, of course, been pressures from 
time to time that have caused modifications 
in this strategy. The political pressure to dis- 
tribute the money has naturally forced OEO 
to depart from these theoretical require- 
ments. But this, by and large, has been the 
underlying thinking. 

The present legislative requirements for 
the Special Impact Program are contained in 
Title VII, a complete rewrite of the former 
Title I-D, enacted as section 25 of PL 92- 
424 in September, 1972. According to Title 
VII, the purpose of the Special Impact Pro- 
gram is: 

“[To] encourage the development of spe- 
cial programs by which the residents of 
urban and rural low-income areas may, 
through self-help and mobilization of the 
community at large, with appropriate Fed- 
eral assistance, improve the quality of their 
economic and social participation in com- 
munity life in such a way as to contribute to 
the elimination of poverty and the estab- 
lishment of permanent economic and social 
benefits.” 

The specific legislative purpose for com- 
munity development corporations are basi- 
cally three: 

“Critical problems”: the program must at- 
tempt the solution of critical problems in a 
community—which, however, are not enum- 
erated beyond “dependency, chronic unem- 
ployment, and community deterioration.” 

“Appreciable impact”: the program must be 
of a size, scope and duration to have an 
appreciable impact upon these critical prob- 
lems. 

“Ultimate self-sufficiency”: the program 
must “hold forth the prospect of continuing 
to have such impact after the termination 
of financial assistance under this title.” 

Under Title VII there are three main 
types of programs which CDCs are expected 
to undertake: 

Economic and business development pro- 
grams, including provision of equity capi- 
tal, to create employment and ownership 
opportunities; 

Community development and housing pro- 
grams to create new training, employment 
and ownership opportunities and improve 
the living environment; 

Manpower training programs for unem- 
ployed or low-income persons which support 
and complement economic, business, hous- 
ing, and community improvement programs. 

Title VII-A also includes a number of 
statutory “requirements for financial assist- 
ance” which must be complied with. Most 
important among these are the following: 

The program must be “responsive” to the 
residents (in a manner not specified in the 
statute). 

Projects and facilities must be located in 
the special impact area to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. 

Projects should promote management skill 
development and resident ownership. 

The maximum participation of local busi- 
nessmen and financial institutions is re- 
quired. 

The program will be coordinated with 
other programs, notubly Model Cities. 

Low income residents should get preference 
in jobs and training opportunities. 

‘Training shall be for marketable job skills. 

Title VII also contains a rural loan pro- 
gram, carried over from the original Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, and provisions for 
training technical assistance, research, and 
establishment of a development loan fund. 
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(This fund has not, however, been estab- 
lished.) 

As of January 1, 1973 there were 36 CDCs 
in operation as a result of Special Impact 
Program funding. Of these 18 were in urban 
areas, 17 in rural areas, and 1 in a combina- 
ton urban-rural area, CDCs included a broad 
range of communities, from black (urban 
and rural) to Chicago to Puerto Rican to 
urban white ethnic to Appalachian white. ... 
Iv. BASIC GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD EM- 

POWERING THE POOR 


Over the past three centuries generations 
of Americans, working together, have pro- 
duced the most powerful and productive eco- 
nomic system ever seen on this planet. To- 
day the vast majority of our citizens live in 
a state of economic well-being that is the 
envy of the other peoples of the world. Yet, 
despite this widespread affluence, there exists 
within this country today millions of Ameri- 
cans—white, black, Spanish-speaking In- 
dian—who find themselves with little inde- 
pendent capacity to influence their surround- 
ings and improve the quality of their lives. 

The situation they face is not purely an 
economic one. The achievement of economic 
security is no sure remedy for the manifold 
problems of lifé. And yet it cannot be gain- 
said that without at least some modest level 
of economic security, a creative and satis- 
fying life is out of reach. 

Every American must be offered a fair 
chance to develop his capacity to construc- 
tively influence his environment, for the 
benefit of himself, his family and his com- 
munity. And groups of individuals, working 
together for their mutual benefit, must be 
helped to acquire confidence and knowledge, 
identify their self-interest, formulate com- 
mon purposes, general mutual reinforce- 
ment, and master the techniques of economic 
advancement, No less of a public policy is 
worthy of a great and free people. 

The Federal government has not stood idle 
this past decade. Billions of dollars have been 
spent in the name of combatting poverty and 
improving the quality of life for the poor. In 
many cases significant gains for poor people 
have been achieved. 

But in too many cases government-origi- 
nated “solutions” have merely contributed to 
the problems of the poor, while alleviating 
only the economic problems of thousands of 
middie class bureaucrats and “poverty war- 
riors”. Too many of these billions have pro- 
duced little more than service bureaus which, 
in' the name of fighting poverty, have fre- 
quently trapped the poor at the bottom of 
one more vast organization without energiz- 
ing them for independent, sustained eco- 
nomic advancement. 

President Nixon, in his Human Resources 
Message to Congress of March 1, 1973, has 
set forth several clear policies which apply 
directly to the economic empowerment of 
lower-income Americans: 

“[The American System] is a system un- 
der which Government helps people to help 
themselves and one another.” 

“Government at all levels should seek to 
support and nuture, rather than limit, the 
diversity and freedom of choice which are 
hallmarks of the American system. The Fed- 
eral government in particular must work to 
guarantee an equal chance at the starting 
line by removing barriers which might im- 
pede an individual’s opportunity to realize 
his or her full potential.” 

“The Federal government should concen- 
trate more on providing incentives and open- 
ing opportunities, and less on delivering di- 
rect services.” 

“The Federal government should seek 
means of encouraging the private sector to 
address social problems, thereby utilizing 
the market mechanism to marshal resources 
behind clearly stated national objectives.” 

“[We must move] steadily closer to the 
goal of a society in which all our citizens, 
regardless of economic status will have both 
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the resources and the opportunity to fully 
control their own destinies,” 

These observations of the President afford 
sound policy guidance for any program 
aimed at creating new opportunities for in- 
dividual and mutual self help for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Private industry, the independent sector, 
and all levels of government must work to- 
gether with those who have not yet secured 
economic security to remove the obstacles 
to independence, achievement, and a decent 
quality of life that now face so many Ameri- 
cans. While government can provide valu- 
able assistance, the focus of such an effort 
must be the people themselves. The goal 
must be not merely to improve their lives, 
but to help them discover an independent, 
self-sustaining capacity to achieve and 
succeed, 

Only such a policy can reclaim the Amer- 
ican dream for those who today see little 
real opportunity to share in that dream. A 
carefully and properly designed program for 
community-based economic development can 
be an important and valuable element in 
such a policy. 

V. COMMUNITY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS—PINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
1, The importance of economic development 

By statute, the Special Impact Program 
operates in areas characterized by high con- 
centration of low income persons, high un- 
employment, dependency, community dete- 
rioration, and scarcity of economic resources, 
Costs of doing business are high due to a 
Shortage of credit, high imsurance costs, 
crime and vandalism, and either inner-city 
congestion or rural remoteness, Typically, 
the little capital accumulated in such areas 
flows outward, as do the meager business 
profits. What productive economic resources 
exist are not infrequently owned by out- 
siders who have little real concern about the 
people of the community. 

Yet in many of these areas there is hope 
for improvement. There are some business 
opportunities that can be deyeloped. There 
are people willing to work to upgrade the 
economy of their communities. There is 
usually some degree of community struc- 
ture—through churches, block clubs, neigh- 
borhood associations, ete-—which, with help, 
can respond to the common problems. No 
self-help program in such an area can, how- 
ever, expect to achieve and sustain meaning- 
ful community improvement objectives un- 
less it faces the basic economic problems— 
job opportunities, improvement of mana- 
gerial and productive skills, capital accumu- 
lation, physical reconstruction, reacquisition 
of property ownership. 

The experience of the Task Force clearly 
indicates that the most feasible target of 
mutual self-help in special impact areas is 
the solution of basic economic problems. 
Recommendations: An economic develop- 
ment program which opens new opportuni- 
ties for employment, capital accumulation, 
ownership of wealth, development of skills, 
community improvement, and the mobiliza- 
tion of individuals for motivated mutual 
self-help offers the brightest promise for 
achieving the economic empowerment of the 
people of special impact areas. Indeed, it 
may offer the only hope. 

2. Business development and community 

development 

A carefully-designed and effective imple- 
mented economic development program can 
have a major effect in producing not only 
economic empowerment, but also com- 
munity pride, cohesion, and a sense of 
progress. Isolated business development 
efforts, however, may fail to involve many 
community residents directly. If an overall 
driving spirit of mutual self-help is to 
flourish, the talents and energies of as many 
residents as possible must be mobilized to 
attack community problems on a broad 
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front. In addition to business development 
efforts, self-help efforts in such areas as 
housing improvement, adult education, 
home ownership, crime and drug abuse pre- 
vention, child care centers, and community 
beautification can be extremely important. 
These associated self-help efforts can com- 
plement business development programs and 
enhance their chances for success. 

There -is a serious danger, however, in 
intermingling business and community de- 
yelopment activities. Community develop- 
ment efforts do not usually generate the 
revenue to make themselves self-sustaining 
and increase the capital resources of the 
community. Diverting scarce business capi- 
tal and talent into such activities can quickly 
reduce the resources available for business 
development and prevent the success of the 
overall economic development program. 

Recommendation: While economic devel- 
opment activities hold the greatest promise 
for mobilizing the human and physical re- 
sources of the special impact area, it is im- 
portant that they proceed in tandem with 
other self-help community improvement 
efforts that contribute to a sense of com- 
munity pride, cohesion and progress. These 
parallel activities must not, however, be 
allowed to divert capital and management 
talent from business development programs. 
Those persons directly responsible for the 
success of business ventures must be free to 
concentrate their efforts in producing that 
success, like the managers of any other busi- 
ness. Their task is to return a profit. The 
time to consider business ventures as an 
instrument of community development is 
only when they are returning a profit to their 
shareholders. A strict separation must be 
maintained between business ventures and 
the non-business concerns of a community. 
Failure to recognize this principle is an in- 
vitation to financial disaster and the 
thwarting of the entire self-help program. 


3. Entrepreneurship Opportunity Programs 
are an Important Element in National 
Policy 
The opportunity for an individual to in- 

vest his time, skills, energy and resources in 
the hope of obtaining a profit is a funda- 
mental element of the American free enter- 
prise system. Opportunities for individual 
entrepreneurship in special impact areas and 
elsewhere should be continued and strength- 
ened so that more Americans can have a fair 
chance to own and operate their own busi- 
nesses. 

Recommendation: Programs to assist in- 
dividuals to become independent business 
owners, such as those administered by the 
Office of Minority Business Enterprise, the 
Small Business Administration, and many 
other public and private organizations, con- 
stitute an important part of any broad pro- 
gram of economic development and deserve 
strong support. 

4. Those Who are Not Entrepreneurially In- 
clined Also Deserve a Chance to Participate 
in the Economic Development of Their 
Communities 
As the President's Advisory Council on 

Minority Business Enterprise has cogently 

observed, “Only a relatively small segment 

of the population aspires to entrepreneur- 
ship and possesses the abilities and persever- 
ance to see these aspirations through to 
fruition. Nevertheless, most people do hope 
to be able to participate in some form of 
economic ownership which could enhance 
their standard of living, self-confidence, and 
long-term security.” (Report, June 1971, page 

27.) 

Recommendation: In addition to public 
and private programs to assist potential en- 
trepreneurs, there is an important role for a 
community-based economic development 
program which can mobilize the energy and 
talents of a broad cross-section of the com- 
munity. 
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5. Community Development Corporation 
Structure 


Designing a general corporate structure for 
a community-based economic development 
program presents numerous difficulties. Com- 
munity development corporations (CDCs) 
under the Special Impact Program exhibit a 
vast array of forms, Some are profit seeking, 
others nonprofit, There are holding com- 
panies, federations, foundations, and many 
other variations. Certainly no model could 
be expected to meet the particular needs of 
every urban and rural special impact area. 
Fully recognizing that special circumstances 
will require modifications, the Task Force 
recommends this general model for a CDC 
organization : 

Recommendation: A model CDC structure 
would begin with a nonprofit corporation re- 
sponsible for overall planning and guidance 
of the economic development program, and 
for relations with government agencies and 
private sources of funding. The basic pur- 
pose of this corporation is to provide a ve- 
hicle for participation for the residents of 
the community, which can achieve legiti- 
macy as an engine for community progress. 
This nonprofit CDC should be able to exhibit 
broad support in the community. 

The nonprofit CDC would be controlled by 
a Board of manageable size responsive to the 
residents of the community, and, upon com- 
pletion of the organizational period, chosen 
by the CDC’s members. These Directors need 
not be experienced businessmen, but the 
Board must have the confidence of the people 
of the community and an ability to under- 
stand clearly the importance of business ven- 
ture success to the overall CDC program. 

Underneath this broadly-based nonprofit 
CDC would be a holding company, organized 
for profit, whose stock is held by the CDC 
or by its members or member organizations. 
The holding company would have prime re- 
sponsibility for the profitability success of 
business ventures, Its Board, selected by its 
shareholders of whom the CDC would prob- 
ably be the most influential, should be pre- 
dominately composed of persons experienced 
in business and finance, The holding com- 
pany board might well include non-residents 
of the community, such as leading business- 
men from outside the special impact area, 
whose judgment, contacts, and leadership 
can be vital to the success of the business 
development program. 

Underneath this for-profit holding com- 
pany would be the various for-profit ven- 
tures. Ownership of these ventures would be 
shared by the holding company on behalf of 
the CDC, the management and employees of 
the individual ventures, joint venture part- 
ners, and perhaps others. 

When, after making allowance for reinvest- 
ment in new ventures or expansion, the 
holding company declares a dividend, the 
CDC as major or only shareholder of the 
holding company could use such funds for 
whatever purpose its board found most ad- 
visable. There would, however, be no direct 
connection between profit-seeking ventures 
and social or community development activ- 
ities. This again, is necessary if the CDC is 
to become an economic success. 

Under this model structure the CDC would 
remain a legitimate vehicle for community- 
based economic development, and be eligible 
for tax-deductible grants and such govern- 
mental programs as require nonprofit status. 
The CDC-owned holding company would di- 
rect the buisness development program with 
the goal of returning a profit for its share- 
holders. 

In certain dispersed rural areas, a two- 
tiered CDC might be required, with the over- 
all CDC becoming more of a technical and 
management organization, and the commu- 
nity policy making functions taking place 
at the county level. 
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6. The principle of competition 

Progress and growth require diversity and 
competition between various organizations, 
individuals, and ideas. A CDC which seeks to 
develop an exclusive monopoly role in the 
development of a special impact community 
may well be sowing the seeds of its own down- 
fall, 

Recommendation: No CDC should seek an 
exclusive franchise on economic development 
activities in its community, but instead 
should recognize that progress comes from 
diversity and competition. A multiplicity of 
self-help efforts, based on the personal in- 
volvement of concerned individuals, may 
seem ineficient at the beginning, but with- 
out it the inevitable result will be stagna- 
tion and bureaucracy. 


7. The CDC must have a strong base of 
support in its community 


If the CDC is truly to unite the people of 
a community in a meaningful self-help effort, 
it must have a broad base of support. This 
does not mean that community referenda 
are required for decision making. It em- 
phatically does not mean that every CDC 
member should have a chance to interfere 
with business venture operation. But it does 
suggest that the majority of the residents of 
the community should become at least aware 
of the CDCs efforts and give it at least their 
tacit support. Broadly based CDC member- 
ship or share ownership—by individual citi- 
zens, not by organizations claiming to speak 
for individual citizens—is indicative of that 
support and should be sought after. 

Nor should this community support be 
limited to those meeting some standard of 
poverty. Community economic development 
requires the mobilization of the best talent 
and resources of the community, as well as 
many resources from outside the community. 
It thus requires the involvement of the na- 
tural leadership of the community, many of 
whom can not be classified as poor. 

In addition, the CDCs activities should be 
highly visible in the community, so that 
citizens can have a chance to relate to its 
activities. CDC ventures, housing develop- 
ments, facilities, vehicles and the like should 
be used to increase visibility. The CDC’s 
activities should be well covered in commu- 
nity media. 

Recommendation: CDCs should strive to 
obtain some tangible indication of support, 
such as membership or shareholding, among 
a significant number of the people of a com- 
munity. In addition, the natural leadership 
of the community, whether poor or not, 
should be drawn upon to support the pro- 
gram, and the CDC's activities should be 
made highly visible and relevant to the 
community's residents. 

8. The CDC must adopt profit and self- 
sufficiency as its goals 

A CDC which struggles along from year to 
year, devoting scarce resources to social proj- 
ects and administrative overhead, is un- 
worthy of anyone’s support. This kind of per- 
formance has unfortunately characterized 
too many government-funded organizations, 
with the result that the benefits of the pro- 
grams have either never materialized, or 
have had little effort on energizing the poor 
who need it most. 

Recommendation: Every CDC must adopt 
business profits and ultimate self-sufficiency 
as its paramount goals. While administrative 
and planning costs may be relatively high 
in the early years, they should decrease 
steadily as successful ventures bear the full 
cost of staff overhead provided. Within a 
mutually agreed-upon period, as set forth 
in the CDC’s comprehensive plan, each CDC 
should be expected to achieve complete self- 
sufficiency or face termination of government 


support. 
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9. The economic and psychological benefits 
of private property ownership are impor- 
tant ingredients 
President Nixon has stated that “We can 

fulfill the American dream only when each 

person has a fair chance to fulfill his own 
dreams. This means .. . new opportunities 
for expanded ownership, because in order to 
be secure in their human rights, people need 
access to property rights.” (State of the 

Union Message, 1970). 

Private property ownership has historically 
been linked with individual achievement, 
economic advancement, pride, dignity, self- 
respect, independence, respect for law and 
order, and responsible democracy. The op- 
portunity to acquire property has been an 
important incentive to individuals to exert 
their best efforts and apply their talents. 

The idea of property ownership has both 
economic and psychological ramifications. In 
the economic sense, where business man- 
agers, employees and other investors can 
acquire shares in productive business ven- 
tures, there is a possibility for capital ap- 
preciation and dividends based on business 
profits. Usually, significant economic returns 
to such owners depend upon a significant 
initial investment of capital,-or contributed 
goods, labor, or services. 

It is admittedly difficult to generate capital 
from special impact area residents in amounts 
large enough to hold forth the promise of 
significant economic returns to individuals 
and even where investments in ownership 
are so nominal that real economic benefits to 
the investor as an individual are not possible, 
the psychological benefits of ownership may 
still be significant. People who own only one 
$5 share in a CDC may still experience the 
pride of ownership in viewing CDC-generated 
industries, shopping centers, or other produc- 
tive facilities. 

In addition, where CDCs can reverse a 
trend toward absentee ownership of busi- 
nesses and real estate in the community, the 
people of that community can begin to feel 
that their community is no longer being 
exploited by uncaring outside interests. This, 
too, is an important consequence of CDC 
ownership even though it may not have a 
direct economic payoff for CDC shareholders. 

Recommendation: By expanding property 
ownership opportunities for those who would 
otherwise be able to own little, the CDC can 
fill an important gap in the national effort 
to broaden the distribution of private prop- 
erty ownership. Management, employees and 
others should be given an opportunity to 
invest in the ownership of their own ven- 
tures, or in the CDC holding company, as a 
means of creating tangible economic incen- 
tives to achievement. 

Even where direct individual economic 
benefits are not feasible, widespread share 
ownership in a CDC working to improve con- 
ditions in the community may contribute to 
a new sense of pride, cohesion, responsibility 
and progress among community residents. 
In addition, by encouraging the ownership of 
economic resources in the community, a 
CDC can reverse the trend of capital and 
profit-exporting which bleeds the community 
of badly needed resources. 

CDCs should thus work to encourage ex- 
panded private property ownership, both in 
a direct economic sense and in the more 
psychological sense, Where residents are un- 
able to accumulate sufficient cash to buy. into 
a CDC, they should be offered the chance to 
earn their share through their own labor. 

10, The importance of comprehensive 
planning 

Experience shows that if a long-run eco- 
nomic development strategy is to achieve 
its objectives, careful and knowledgeable 
planning must take place. Planning enables 
a CDC to anticipate future developments in 
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its community and to take advantage of new 
opportunities. The existence of a realistic 
long range plan can also be a powerful moti- 
vating device for building community sup- 
port. 

Recommendation: Every CDC should be 
expected to undertake long range compre- 
hensive planning for the sound economic 
development of its community. Without such 
planning the likelihood that the CDC can 
achieve its objectives is very small. 


11. Managerial talent is an indispensable 
component of a successful CDC program 


No business venture can be expected to 
succeed without a qualified and motivated 
entrepreneur or management team, The de- 
velopment of this talent and motivation is 
fully as important as the identification and 
development of the business venture itself. 
Too often CDCs seem to have focused on 
finding a viable venture, while waiting to 
the last moment to locate a qualified man- 
ager to operate it, 

Recommendation: A CDC must put the 
highest priority on identifying and prepar- 
ing qualified managers for business ventures, 
and in designing economic incentives to max- 
imize the chance for first-class performance. 
The concept of a business management team 
operating on a performance contract should 
also be explored, 

12. CDC staff and board training is vital to 
success 


Merely locating and preparing qualified 
venture managers, important as it is, is only 
a part of the necessary training effort. Staff 
development in depth is a vital necessity 
which involves continuous responsibilities 
for all staff members, including particularly 
the responsibility of each executive to train 
and prepare his successor, especially at top 
and middle management levels. 

In most cases the CDC staff will also re- 
quire ongoing professional training in man- 
agement, oriented to the particular problems 
faced by CDCs and in special impact areas. 
In addition, CDC Board members should be 
given an intensive orientation in the theory 
and practice of community-based economic 
development. 

It is particularly important that Board 
members recognize the vital importance of 
venture profits to the success of the organi- 
zation, and that interference in business de- 
cision making by the Board members and 
others presages economic ruin. 

Recommendation: Both CDC staff and 
Board members should undergo thorough and 
continuing orientation and training for their 
respective roles in the CDC organization. 
More experienced CDCs—particularly those 
which may have learned the hard way—can 
be most useful in making this training effort 
effective. 


13. Business assistance from the larger com- 
munity is extremely important to the 
success of a CDO 
While special impact areas are not devoid 

of business experience and resources, they 
customarily have less of these commodities 
than other more prosperous areas. Attempt- 
ing to achieve business success by using only 
those resources located in a special impact 
area is a foolish and self-denying undertak- 
ing that a CDC can ill afford to pursue. 

The Task Force has found that genuine 
self-help programs in special impact areas 
can attract business experience and acumen 
from the larger community. Many bankers, 
business schools, business firms, retired ex- 
ecutives, trade associations, and others are 
more than willing to lend their talents and 
contacts to people who are willing to strive 
for their own economic advancement. 

Recommendation: CDCs should make a 
concerted, sustained effort to attract and ac- 
tively involve outside business resources in 
their economic development programs. Such 
outside help could take many forms. Busi- 
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nessmen should be asked to sit on the hold- 
ing company Board and the board of the CDC 
itself. A Business Advisory Council is an emi- 
nently worthwhile idea. Businessmen and 
technical exports should be recruited as ad- 
visers to individual ventures, and as informal 
consultants to the entire CDC operation. 


14. Direct, motivated involvement by estab- 
lished businesses and financial institutions 
can create important opportunities for 
CDC's 
While CDCs may be able to launch a num- 

ber of small scale enterprises for the benefit 
of the people of their communities, major 
progress usually depends on starting one or 
more large ventures that can compete ef- 
fectively in the larger business world. 

It is extremely difficult to launch such a 
major venture without the active participa- 
tion of one or more larger, profitable com- 
panies or financial institutions which can 
supply much of the resources and know-how 
to nature the new venture through its early 
years. 

Many large companies have actively par- 
ticipated in creating new minority and CDC- 
owned businesses. Over the long run, such 
companies cannot be expected to give such 
assistance purely for goodwill, They should 
be offered tangible incentives to collaborate 
with CDCs in economic development pro- 
grams. 

Recommendation; Joint ventures between 
a CDC and established company offer great 
promise to the CDC's economic development 
program. This can be done in a way that 
the “outside” company can take much of 
the responsibility for creating the venture, 
bring it to profitability, train new manage- 
ment to assume operating control, and ulti- 
mately divest majority ownership to the 
CDC at a fair price, Turnkey tax incentives 
to stimulate this process should be devel- 
oped and, if not enacted into the Internal 
Revenue Code, simulated on an experimental 
basis. 

15, Financial leverage must be achieved 


Equity capital is a precious commodity 
in most special impact areas. Aside from 
what can be generated by community sav- 
ings, much of the equity employed in the 
Special Impact Program has been Federal 
funds. The Task Force has noted with dis- 
appointment several instances where CDCs 
supplied 100% of the capital for a venture, 
instead of leveraging their equity through 
private financial institutions, or other gov- 
ernment programs such as SBA. 

Recommendation; CDCs must make a max- 
imum effort to leverage their scarce equity 
against other private resources and public 
programs. To fail to do so is to waste the 
most valuable financial resource the CDC 
may have. 


16. Removal of governmental obstacles 
important to success 


Like all other businesses, CDCs have found 
that government can be a hindrance as well 
as an aid to economic development. In every 
community zoning, municipal ordinances, 
licensing and inspections, securities laws, 
patronage seeking and general harassment 
have posed obstacles—frequently unjusti- 
flable—to business development. 

Recommendation: Local, state and Federal 
governments should explore ways in which 
their regulations and requirements could 
be modified to further the cause of eco- 
nomic development, whether by CDCs or by 
other businesses. 

17. The administration of the special impact 
program must be improved 

The present Administration of the Special 
Impact program by the Office of Economic 
Development (or its successor) must be im- 
proved if the CDCs are to have the chance 
they deserve to achieve their objectives. This 
will involve several items: 
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Recommendations: If and when new CDCs 
are funded, or existing CDCs are refunded, 
a prime criterion should be the demon- 
strated willingness of the people of the 
community to undertake a motivated, mu- 
tual self-help program with competent, 
dedicated leadership, rather than a desire 
to distribute Federal funds or yield to polit- 
ical pressures. 

CDCs must be assured of continuity of 
public support over a period long enough for 
the CDC to demonstrate its viability. 
Nothing is more destructive of a genuine 
self-help effort than an inescapable reliance 
on a confused government bureaucracy 
which cannot decide what it expects. 

Each CDC must develop an effective man- 
agement information system which can pro- 
vide a continuous assessment of progress 
toward stated goals. So long as those goals, 
initially agreed upon by the CDS and OED, 
are being achieved as planned, the CDC 
should be freed from uncertainty about 
continued funding. 

The CDCs must have the kind of flexibility 
enjoyed by private businesses, within broad 
limits. A legal and administrative strait- 
jacket will certainly doom any business- 
oriented program. OED should steadily relin- 
quish venture approval authority as specific 
CDCs demonstrate their ability to manage 
a sound business development program, For 
less experienced CDCs, OED should provide 
a go—no go decision within two weeks after 
venture approval is sought by a CDC. Fur- 
thermore, the full amount of the CDC grant 
should be released to the CDC when initially 
approved, to permit the CDC to attain maxi- 
mum financial leverage with local banks. 
These grant funds would of course be sub- 
ject to monthly reporting and audit to pre- 
vent misuse. 

Each CDS must adhere to strict financial 
accountability practices, taking particular 
care to allocate costs properly among busi- 
ness ventures, administrative costs, and 
other activities. This is particularly im- 
portant where the CDC is the recipient of 
more than one grant from different sources. 

The normal rules prohibiting political ac- 
tivity by CDC staff members should be in- 
sisted upon. Use of the CDC as a political 
instrument may assure its failure as an eco- 
nomic development institution, as well as 
termination of public support. 

18. Additional research may be needed to 
identify new opportunities for commu- 
nity-based economic development 
The Office of Economic Development has 

supported several institutions to define new 
options for the program and to assist in- 
dividual CDCs. The Task Force has not had 
the opportunity to study the research and 
development programs of these institutions. 
It does believe, however, that the commu- 
nity economic development program needs 
a strong technical and policy studies pro- 
gram behind it. In particular, the Task Force 
feels that work should go forward in areas 
such as those described below if presently 
under way; and that work should be under- 
taken in these areas where none is now in 
process. 

Recommendations: The Special Impact 
Program should continue to include research, 
development, and technical assistance efforts. 
Among the areas in which such work should 
be performed are: 

(a) The techniques of inspiring self-help 
efforts in special impact areas, 

(b) The problems posed by stock sales by 
CDCs and their subsidiaries. 

(c) The corporate and tax implications of 
various CDC structures. 

(ad) Simulated tax and other incentives to 
attract established companies into joint ven- 
tures and turnkey arrangements with CDC 
ventures. 

(e) Incentive plans for the attraction and 
retention of top management talent, includ- 
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ing experiments with management perform- 
ance contracts. 

(f) Employee ownership plans, profit shar- 
ing and stock bonus trusts, etc. though which 
employees can acquire shares in their ven- 
tures or in the overall holding company. 

(g) Techniques for CDC participation in 
the physical redevelopment of their com- 
munities, such as a development partnership 
plan with an established real estate 
developer. 

(h) Surveying governmental obstacles to 
CDC success, including local ordinances, 
licensing and inspection laws, zoning, securi- 
ties law, bonding requirements, etc. which 
result in unnecessary expense or denied 
opportunities. 

(i) The potential for new community 
development by CDCs. 

19. Experienced independent appraisal of 

CDC operations would: enhance their 

chance of success 


Every business can profit by a periodic 
inspection by a disinterested expert, and the 
CDC program is no exception. Periodic visits 
by CDCs by a well-qualified team of business 
and other experts could be most helpful in 
assessing the accomplishments of the pro- 
gram and suggesting directions for future 
effort. 

Recommendation: The Cabinet Secretary 
to whom the Special Impact Program is 
assigned should name a CDC advisory com- 
mittee composed of interested businessmen 
and others familiar with the program. Visitor 
teams from the Committee should make 
periodic visists to representative CDCs and 
from their field experience make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary concerning the 
workings of the program. The activities of 
such a committee should, however, not re- 
place either technical asistance to the CDCs 
or the normal evaluation process associated 
with continued funding decisions for indi- 
vidual CDCs, 

20. A successful progrm should multiply 

self-help efforts 

A truely successful self-help program, such 
as the community-based Special Impact Pro- 
gram is intended to be, should have the ca- 
pacity of stimulating additional self-help 
ventures, both in the same community and 
elsewhere. This “reachback” is an important 
payoff from any successful self-help under- 
taking. 

Recommendation: CDCs should consider 
establishing regular means of exchanging in- 
formation on economic and community de- 
velopment problems common to many 
CDCs. 

Successful CDCs should be asked to assist 
in transplanting their self-help programs 
into other communities where the desire for 
mutual self-help is strong. 

CDCs should consider establishing their 
own Technical Assistance Clearing House, 
whereby the resources built up in one CDC 
can be used to assist another, and where the 
quality of private technical assistance can 
be evaluated for the benefit of other CDC 
customers. 

CDCs, with OED support, should develop 
a Community Economic Development Hand- 
book, covering the wide range of problems 
faced by CDCs, for use by less experienced 
oragnizations, whether OED-funded or not. 

Each CDC should consider itself a ‘‘com- 
munity resource center’, where smaller 
groups of community residents can get help 
in planning their own self-help programs in 
the community. 

VII, CONCLUSION 

The Task Force believes that a community- 
based economic development strategy which 
is properly, wisely and responsibly designed 
to generate and build upon indigenous mu- 
tual self-help efforts can be highly promising 
strategy for promoting the economic empow- 
erment of the people of special impact areas. 
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With the adoption and implementation 
of the recommendations made above, the 
Task Force believes that the Special Impact 
Program can foster a new upwelling of crea- 
tive energies among those now living in 
special impact communities, It is these crea- 
tive energies, springing from the people them- 
selves, which deserve public support and as- 
sistance until they can achieve economic 
independence. 


APPENDIX A-—FIELD TRIP CHECK LIST 


I. Description of the Community: 

(a) Demographic—population, racial and 
linguistic characteristics, income levels. 

(b) Economic conditions—viability of 
business and financial institutions, available 
economic resources. 

(c) Social—community stability, frag- 
mentation, leadership, important organiza- 
tions, burning issues. 

(a) Political—importance of political 
structure—city and county government, etc. 

II. Genesis of CDC: 

(a) Who initiated application, organiza- 
tion, etc? When? 

(b) Key figures in development. 

(c) Original goals, hopes; changes over 
time. 

III. CDC Structure: 

(a) Profit or nonprofit, 

(b) Membership/shareholders. 

(c) Subsidiaries/affiliates. 

(d) Board—composition, method of selec- 
tion. 

(e) Staff—qualifications, 
turnover. 

(f) Anticipation structural changes. 

IV. Planning and Management of CDC: 

(a) Board development. 

(b) Effective policy locus. 

(c) Management Information System. 

(d) Milestones for progress. 

V. Ventures: 

(a) Identification of opportunities. 

(b) Leveraging of CDC equity capital. 

(c) Ownership arrangements. 

(d) Quality of venture management, 

(e) Use of technical assistance and con- 
sultants. 

(f) Assistance from government agencies, 

(g) Board’s role in venture management. 

(h) Employment—how jobs are distrib- 
uted; previous status of employees; attitude 
of employees. 

(i) Expected returns; how much, how soon. 

(j) Non-revenue producing investments— 
impact. 

(k) Ventures stimulated as a result of CDC 
investment. 

VI. Community Impact: 

(a) Range of cooperating organizations. 

(b) Competing organizations; enemies. 

(¢) Political relationships. 

(d) Mobilization of complementary activ- 
ity; self-help. 

(e) Broad participation in CDC activities. 

VII. Role of Government; 

(a) OEO/OED Problems in grant manage- 
ment, venture approval, etc. 

(b) Other Federal government involve- 
ment—delays, interagency problems, etc. 

(c) State government problems—securities 
laws, OSHA. 

(d) Local government problems—zoning, 
codes, permits, etc. 

VIII. Overall Evaluation: 

(a) Does the CDC have a comprehensive 
and realistic plan? 

(b) Does the CDC have sound business 
management and is it making a respectable 
record in generating revenue? 

(c) Are the key staff and Board members 
competent, involved, and enthusiastic? 

(d) Does the CDC have general support in 
the community? 

(e) Has the CDC generated or stimulated 
additional self-help ventures? 

(f£) Has the CDC produced lasting institu- 
tional change? 


recruitment, 
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PROBLEMS CAUSED BY ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION LAWS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, proposals 
by the Environmental Protection Agency 
to severely restrict the use of automo- 
biles is bureaucratic dictatorship at its 
worst. Proposals which have been sug- 
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gested by the EPA for Arizona would 
spell economic disaster. 

It is very apparent that EPA has put 
the cart before the horse. It seeks to force 
people to stop using cars before any real- 
istic alternative means of transportation 
is available. 

This is an attempt to blackjack the 
public, and I believe such strong-arm 
tactics are wrong. 

Strategies to reduce auto use should be 
aimed at achieving a desirable result 
over the next decade or so without un- 
due coercion. Transportation and pollu- 
tion problems have been growing for sev- 
eral decades; we should not be so im- 
patient as to expect overnight solutions. 

It is time for Congress to take a good 
hard look at where we stand in the trans- 
portation and environmental arena. Our 
environmental laws and agencies obvi- 
ously are in need of a major tuneup. We 
should reexamine some of the unrealis- 
tic standards and deadlines. These should 
be brought into tune with social and 
economic realities. 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic 
on Sunday carried an editorial which 
provides a good sample of public reac- 
tion to the EPA pronouncement that 
Americans must be weaned from the au- 
tomobile. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EPA's DICTATORSHIP 

Stripped down to its basics, the Enyiron- 
mental Protection Agency's thunderbolt 
threat to force Americans out of their cars 
has the smell of an automotive dictatorship. 

Americans should take it seriously, and 
not shrug it off as a bureaucratic prank from 
the Potomac. Washington Big Brothers have 
shown @ skill for transforming absurdity 
into law. 

The blacks of the nation were taken in by 
the respectability of school busing—until it 
dawned on them that their children had be- 
come parts in a sociological gearbox more 
interested in moving bodies than improving 
minds. 

But if school busing was a rapacious at- 
tack on human freedom, the EPA anti-auto 
strategy would be absolute conquest over 
reason and the rights of Americans. 

EPA would effectively abolish the right of 
any state to respond to its own citizens’ 
needs, and establish air standards. 

And it would recklessly take away com- 
munity mobility, and thus the ability to 
work and play, on the strength of arbitrary 
standards set down by a small lobby of theo- 
reticians who want the nation to exist in 
some kind of sylvan. back-to-nature fairy- 
land, $ 

Arizona's legislative leadership, which has 
toiled long and diligently to establish an 
orderly plan for guarding the air, correctly 
objects to the EPA's abusive dicta. 

They would rather fight than switch. 

But Arizona cannot do the job alone. 
Other states and urban areas should mount 
a protest which can be heard and felt in 
the halls of EPA and the Congress. 

What would EPA's list of particulars entail? 

Forced. car pools. 

Gas rationing. 

Prohibitive parking rates. 

Trafic banned on downtown streets. 

The Arizona clean air program, like so 
many others articulated by thoughtful 
planners, is an orderly shift from environ- 
mental irresponsibility to practical conserva- 
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tion of environment. It has a target date of 
1975, and considers the ability to shift de- 
pendence from the auto to other transporta- 
tion modes. 

But EPA's crackdown is typical of the in- 
stant-happiness route which stoically ig- 
nores hardship on citizens, basic tenets of 
human freedom and the absence of techno- 
logical reality. 

What happens in Phoenix if EPA’s broad 
strategies are invoked? 

With parking banned, gas rationed and 
alternative transportation the only hope for 
workers, does Phoenix have a bus system 
which could take up the slack? 

Certainly not. 

Every available measure shows that Amer- 
ica’s air is not as foul as experts claim. They 
always confine their photographic evidence 
to a cluster of smoke stacks in an eastern 
industrial town when proof is needed. 

Portentously, industry is spending billions 
to add purity to the air, and thoughtful laws 
allowing development of technology to catch 
up with decades-old abuses ensure that the 
environment can be reasonably improved 
and protected. 

EPA does not know reason, however. EPA's 
curative course might be compared to medi- 
cine refusing to spend arduous years finding 
a cancer cure. Kill the patient and there is 
no more cancer. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Phoe- 
nix Gazette on June 19, 1973, also car- 
ried a very good editorial stating the 
need for reconsideration of our environ- 
mental cleanup program. I ask unani- 
mous. consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEAN-UP Gorna Sour 


Unless Congress gives major American cit- 
iés more time to meet clean-air standards 
imposed by federal law, the whole worthwhile 
effort to reduce air pollution is almost sure 
to collapse in a tidal wave of public outrage. 

The traffic control plans proposed by the 
Environmental Protection Agency for 13 ma- 
jor cities no doubt would cut down on air 
pollution dramatically—but by strangling 
the cities economically. 

As desirable as smog-free air may be in 
Los Angeles, for example, it is preposterous 
to propose controls that would force all the 
automobiles off the streets there by 1977. 
Likewise, it doesn’t make sense to suggest 
that driving be curtailed in northern New 
Jersey by more than 60 per cent any time 
soon. 

That isn’t to say that all of EPA's plans 
are absurd. One requiring the installation 
of new air pollution control devices on heavy 
duty vehicles seems fair enough. Others that 
would tend to discourage the use of autos 
and prompt more people to use mass transit 
aren't necessarily out of line. 

The EPA hasn’t yet disclosed its plans for 
Phoenix, but, according to one source, they 
will call for the rerouting of traffic away 
from populated areas here. Presumably that 
would dictate a routing of the Papago West 
Freeway around the city instead of through 
it, down McDowell Road. That would make 
good sense, but applied in other ways, traffic 
rerouting here might not. 

Whatever may be in store for Phoenix, 
however, measures to control air pollution 
should be in the realm of reality. A society 
almost entirely dependent on the automo- 
bile for transportation can’t be expected to 
abandon cars overnight. 

In announcing the control plans his agen- 
cy was mandated to develop by federal law, 
EPA administrator Robert W. Fri observed 
“I-am not sure these are the results that 
Congress intended.” That must be under- 
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statement. Does Congress want to shut down 
the city of Los Angeles by prohibiting the 
use of autos there? 

Fri says he will ask Congress to consider 
legislation giving severely affected areas more 
time to meet the clean air standards. Let's 
hope Congress acts favorably on that re- 
quest soon. The people probably want clean 
air badly enough to change some of their 
ways to get it, but if the impossible is de- 
manded of them, the people are likely to 
revolt against the environmental clean-up. 


Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, the detri- 
mental effects of the EPA program are 
not limited to Arizona or the West. On 
the same date that the Gazette was run- 
ning its editorial in Phoenix, the Evening 
Star here in Washington was making 
some very similar observations about the 
intolerable economic and social conse- 
quences that our ill-conceived laws could 
brine about. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CLEAN-AIR COLLISION 


The clean-air ideal that Congress em- 
braced so enthusiastically three years ago is 
coming into hard collision with the fact that 
its attainment—on the schedule envisioned— 
simply may not be possible through any ra- 
tional means. Developments emerging last 
week from both the Supreme Court and the 
Environmental Protection Agency reinforce 
that view. They cast heavier doubt. on the 
nation's ability to meet the air-purity stand- 
ards set by Congress, to become effective in 
1975. 

First came the court's decision that air 
quality cannot be allowed to deteriorate sig- 
nificantly anywhere in the country—even out 
in the great unpopulated expanses where 
pollution doesn't begin to approach the lim- 
its set. by the Clean Air Act of 1970. This 
interpretation of the act might, if rigidly 
applied, serve virtually to paralyze growth in 
underdeveloped areas that are seeking new 
industry. And dispersal of some industry. 
from the larger congested cities to rural 
towns should, we think, be a part of the gen- 
eral program to reduce pollution. But the 
worst impact of this decision may hit the 
metropolitan centers in a way that relates, 
detrimentally, to both pollution and energy 
production. If new electric plants and other 
utilities cannot be located outside the areas 
of urban contamination, the problems of de- 
pollution and power supply will become 
much more difficult. 

But the extent of this restriction will be 
unknown until there is clarification by the 
court, which gave no written opinion, and 
hence no guidance at all, but only upheld a 
lower court decree by a tie vote. Further 
litigation must be awaited to get the needed 
answers. And meanwhile, some major cities 
have only the dimmest prospect, or none at 
all, of meeting the air standards.set for the 
year after next. 

That became more starkly apparent last 
Friday when thé EPA rolled out a partial 
plan for meeting Congress’ requirements. An 
astounding reduction of traffic is contem- 
plated in 18 urban areas—possibly even a 
total ban on private cars in Los Angeles, and 
a 60 percent cutback of driving in northern 
New Jersey. This is a good deal more than 
public opinion can be expected to bear. Cer- 
tainly the prospective plans for the Wash- 
ington area (on which we will have more to 
say later) would come as a jolt to countless 
wage-earners here. 

Taken as a whole, the EPA's ideas for urban 
sectors, going into effect so soon, could exact 
intolerable economic penalties and prove po- 
litically indefensible. Given a bit more time, 
the widespread public-transit improvements 
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now underway, and anti-pollution equipment 
on autos, can greatly ease the pain of tran- 
sition to cleaner air. 

Fortunately, the acting EPA chief, Robert 
W. Fri, seems to have no delusions about all 
this. In presenting the highly restrictive 
plan, Fri said he was “not sure these are the 
results that Congress intended,” and that he 
will “explore with Congress the desirability 
of extending the deadlines for these areas 
that are so deeply affected.” That is the wise 
course. Congress should begin reexamining 
the Clean Air Act, with a view to revisions 
that would allow more flexibility in reaching 
some of its goals. The need is for careful co- 
ordination, to achieve the final high objec- 
tives with the least possible economic dam- 
age. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, another 
editorial which I believe should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
appeared in the June 25, 1973, edition of 
Industry Week magazine. It is captioned, 
“Reason, Not Hysteria.” That most cer- 
tainly is what we need today in consider- 
ing where we stand, and where we hope 
to go. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Reason, Not HYSTERIA 


Clean up the environment or else! 

That’s the hard line that has been drawn 
for industry. In some instances, near hysteria 
has set in. In the clamor to improve our 
ecology, laws have been based on opinion and 
emotion rather than fact. 

The result has been the drawing of battle 
lines, It’s industry versus pollution control 
enforcers—an advisary position rather than 
one of "let's reason together” to get the job 
done. 

Let there be no mistake about it. The task 
of cleaning up the environment is all- 
important. It must and will be done. But it 
must be done with reason and plan, not with 
hysteria and threats. 

We find heartening any attempt to put our 
quest for an improved environment on a 
reasoned course. 

Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) Judge Sil- 
vestri J. Silvestri seems to be doing just that 
in litigation stemming from charges by the 
county environmental control agency that 
US. Steel Corp.'s Clairton (Pa.) Works’ coke 
plant is violating air pollution standards. 
The county asked that the firm be fined 
$300,000 for failing to comply with a previ- 
ously agreed-to court consent decree. 

In a display of practicality, rare when it 
comes to environmental questions, the judge 
asked: “Would such an order improve the 
environment?” and then went on to answer, 
“We think not.” 

Rather, the judge questioned the standards 
as being a product “of the opinions of experts 
whose qualifications in this particular area 
are not apparent” and pointed out “there is 
not presently in the field demonstrated tech- 
nology which can meet all the standards 
established by the plaintiffs.” 

Looking beyond the immediate case, the 
Judge noted the questions are important to 
every group taking an interest in our en- 
vironment, and to workers and the public. 
Controlling pollution in all forms is a task 
of “unforeseen proportions” requiring every- 
one's cooperation. "It will not be done by 
executive, legislative, or administrative fiat,” 
he noted. 

The judge ordered each of the parties to 
come up with more facts. Each is to appoint 
a team to evaluate the problem and review 
possible solutions. 

He concluded: “History has demonstrated 
that science and technology have been able 
to solve problems in many areas once deemed 
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impossible of solution. History also teaches 
us that the solutions were achieved, not 
through hysteria, but by a dispassionate 
search for basic facts and knowledge. .. .” 

We applaud his efforts to get those involved 
to reason together to evaluate the problem, 
and to review possible solutions and their 
economic feasibility. 

That's the only way to go. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, and fin- 
ally, in concluding my comments on the 
problems caused by our environmental 
protection laws, I would like to call at- 
tention to an advertisement which was 
printed recently by the Warner & Swasey 
Co. This very appropriately points out 
that pollution control can be very costly 
for society, and that this should be fully 
understood. The public must be aware of 
the price and willing to pay it, or we will 
not have any effective pollution control 
program in a democracy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL Too Many Crusavers Carry BANNERS 
WITH THE DOLLAR SIGNS REMOVED 

Yes, of course we can have pure air and 
water, automobiles and smoke stacks which 
emit no noxious fumes, smog-free cities, if— 
IF—we are willing to accept automobiles with 
miserably poor mileage, if we accept far 
higher electric rates, ij we are willing to pay 
much more for almost everything we use, 
ij— 

Everyone wants freedom from pollution 
but no one seems willing to look at the other 
side of the coin—the cost. So isn’t it a little 
silly for Environmentalists to beat their 
breasts and point their fingers and sharpen 
their tongues against business untii they first 
publicly declare they are willing to pay the 
cost of the utopia they demand? 

Like everything else in life, Freedom (in- 
cluding freedom from pollution) is not Free. 

For years this Company (which, because 
of its type of business, is not a major pol- 
luter) has been spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, sometimes changing entire 
processes, to stop every possible pollution of 
air and water, every possible volume of irri- 
tant noise. So, too, we happen to know, have 
hundreds of other companies. But a complete 
revision in operations takes time as well as 
money. 

Like so many other things in this country, 
we'd all see more clearly and so reach our 
goal more quickly with less crusade heat and 
more light. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING REFORM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
tend during the next few months to de- 
vote a considerable part of my time and 
energy working in the Senate for legis- 
lation to cleanse elections of the corrupt- 
ing curse of big money. 

There are many lessons the American 
people must learn from that seamy per- 
version of the democratic process that 
we call the Watergate affair. 

They range from the need for constant 
public vigilance about the separation of 
powers to the absolute necessity of main- 
taining a free and independent press, 

But there is nothing about Watergate 
that should be more firmly embedded in 
the American mind than the fact that 
campaign contributions in the huge sums 
we have seen in recent campaigns in- 
evitably corrupt the political environ- 
ment. 
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So““imes that corruption is blatant. 

The bugging of telephones, the break- 
ing into a psychiatrist's office, the pur- 
chasing of witnesses’ silence, all were 
made possible by large sums of money 
which could be slipped under the table, 
or into the suitcase—unreported, unac- 
counted for, and untaxed. 

More often, however, the corruption is 
subtle. 

Expensive political campaigns force a 
candidate for a major office to seek hun- 
dreds of thousands and sometimes mil- 
lions of dollars from private interests. 

And much as many of us would like 
to depend on small contributions by a 
large number of average citizens, some 
reliance on the big giver is made politi- 
cally inescapable by the vast amounts 
of money needed for a successful cam- 
paign. 

Individual contributions can range 
from several thousand dollars for a Sen- 
ator or a Congressman to hundreds of 
thousands for a Presidential nominee. 

The effect of such contributions on the 
victorious incumbent is insidious. 

He knows his victory was won in part 
by the generosity of those individuals 
who made large donations. 

If he is an honest man, the incumbent 
will not let big contributors determine 
how he is going to vote—one way or 
another. 

But even the honest man finds that he 
must give something of himself—his time 
and attention to the big giver’s con- 
cerns, his sympathetic ear, his willing- 
ness to intervene when he can. 

Thus political big money imperceptible 
but inevitably erodes the impartiality of 
our best men and our best institutions. 

It gives the contributor an advantage 
over the noncontributor in the function- 
ing of our democracy. 

It is a growing cancer which can de- 
stroy our body politic. 

It must be cut out. 

But even if big money had no adverse 
effect on our political process, even if 
there had never been a Watergate, the 
need for reform would remain. 

The demands and dimensions of po- 
litical campaigns have become so great 
that our antiquated system of support- 
ing them through private gifts is simply 
unacceptable. 

It makes no more sense to try to sup- 
port the election needs of an area like 
Los Angeles through volunteer contribu- 
tions than it would be to try to meet the 
safety needs of Los Angeles with a volun- 
teer fire department. 

I used the expression: 
needs.” 

Make no mistake about it—we do need 
political campaigns. 

The process by which a candidate 
presents himself to the public is an in- 
tegral part of our system. 

How a candidate goes about seeking 
votes to gain office is as crucial an ele- 
ment of our democracy as anything the 
successful candidate may do when in 
office. 

We would not think of not paying a 
Congressman with public funds—of forc- 
ing him to raise his salary from private, 
outside sources. 

That would compromise him, we say. 

Yet we turn right around and expect 
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that, every 2 years, he will spend a sub- 
stantial amount of time and energy 
raising money from wealthy constituents 
to pay for his reelection effort. 

I am not suggesting that a supporter 
should be prevented from contributing 
to a candidate. 

The popular candidate should be able 
to realize all the advantages of his 
broader base of support. 

Besides, an outright prohibition on po- 
litical contributions would violate our 
basic political freedoms. 

But we must reconstruct our archaic 
political financing system, so that we no 
longer rely solely or even primarily on 
private funds to finance ever-more ex- 
pensive election efforts. 

We must establish reasonable limits on 
campaign spending. 

We must develop a program of public 
financing for a major percentage of the 
total a candidate is allowed to spend. 

We must have a limit on the amount 
of private contributions any candidate 
can accept. 

We must establish a limit on the 
amount any one individual can con- 
tribute. 

And we must clean up the financial dis- 
closure process so that the public can 
know all pertinent facts about the candi- 
date and his campaign finances. 

This is a great deal to accomplish, but 
I think things look promising for 1973. 

The initial major attempt at campaign 
reform in Congress this year is the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act of 1973, 
S. 372, introduced by Senator PASTORE. 

It is expected that it will be up for 
Senate debate in July. 

In its present form, the Pastore bill 
makes four major changes in existing 
campaign and election laws. 

First, it repeals the equal time require- 
ments for Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential candidates—a long overdue re- 
form which will permit greater radio and 
television exposure of the candidates— 
and will specifically encourage debates by 
the two major Presidential nominees in 
1976. 

Second, the existing limit on media and 
telephone spending is replaced with a 
total limit on all expenditures by or on 
behalf of a candidate for any Federal 
office. 

In line with this change, the amount a 
candidate may spend in the primary and 
in the general election is set at 25 cents 
times the voting age population of the 
geographic area in which the election is 
held. 

Third, a nine-member independent 
commission is established to enforce and 
administer the new election law. 

The Federal Election Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to 
Senate confirmation, would have no more 
than five members from any one political 
party. 

It will replace the present structure 
which assigns supervisory and enforce- 
ment functions for Presidential cam- 
paigns to the Comptroller General, and 
for Senate and House campaigns to the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House respectively. 

Finally, all Presidential campaign ex- 
penditures in excess of $100 would have 
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to be approved by the candidate’s na- 
tional committee, which in turn would 
be required to file a report of such ex- 
penditures with the commission. 

The Pastore bill is a positive continua- 
tion of Congress search for effective 
campaign reform. 

But I think it must be made stronger 
and the following additions, I believe, are 
essential: 

The concept of the Pastore bill re- 
quiring certification of political expend- 
itures should be expanded to cover all 
candidates for Federal elective office. 

Each candidate for the Senate and the 
House should be required to designate a 
single committee which would be respon- 
sible for approving all expenditures in 
excess of $100 made by or on the can- 
didate’s behalf. 

The committee should also be required 
to file the full report of contributions and 
expenditures with the Federal Election 
Commision. 

This would centralize financial report- 
ing responsibility, and it would end the 
multiple committees which serve only to 
confuse and obscure the public’s under- 
standing of a campaign’s operation. 

Contributions by any individual should 
be limited, I suggest, to $3,000 per 
candidate. 

This should include contributions of 
personal funds by the candidate and his 
family. 

Under this provision, a husband and 
wife could jointly contribute $6,000— 
$3,000 each—to a single campaign, which 
is certainly a generous donation to any 
candidate. 

Once we achieve public financing of 
campaigns, I believe the $3,000 limit 
should be reduced to $100, as I will dis- 
cuss in a few minutes. 

Incidentally, the $3,000 limit would 
remove political contributions from cov- 
erage under Federal gift tax regulations. 

There also should be a limit to the 
total political contributions any one per- 
son can make. 

Even with a $3,000 per candidate limit, 
one individual could contribute hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in an effort to 
enhance his power and influence. 

Therefore, I intend to work in the Sen- 
ate for $25,000 total limitation on any 
individual’s campaign contributions. 

Any contribution in excess of $100 
should be made only by check. 

Cash contributions are simply too easy 
to misuse, as Watergate demonstrates. 

Public accountability of political funds 
requires that we get cash out of cam- 
paigns. 

In addition to these amendments 
which I hope to see added to the Pastore 
bill, Congress must insist that the $1 
Presidential campaign checkoff be placed 
on the front page of next year’s income 
tax return—as was the intent of the 
original law. 

The obscure supplemental form used 
by IRS this year is totally unacceptable. 

Putting the checkoff on a separate 
form, plus the inadequate publicity given 
to the checkoff effectively subverted the 
public’s knowledge and understanding of 
the program. 

As a consequence, only 3 percent of 
American taxpayers used the checkoff 
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privilege—which is far below the 8 per- 
cent per year needed to raise the money 
necessary to end Presidential campaign 
dependence on private funds. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Senator MON- 
DALE have been leading the fight to make 
sure there is no repetition of the inept 
IRS handling of the checkoff. 

They have my full support. 

I also believe that we have a chance 
in this Congress to require complete fi- 
nancial disclosure by all Senators and 
Congressmen and their top staff. 

I am cosponsoring legislation to do 
this. 

Disclosure should include an itemiza- 
tion of all assets and debts, a statement 
of net worth, and an explanation of all 
outside income. 

Last week pursuant to a request of the 
Los Angeles Times to all Californians in 
the Congress, I voluntarily made a full 
disclosure of my financial status. 

But, frankly, I do not believe we should 
be satisfied with leaving full disclosure to 
the voluntary decisions of incumbents 
and candidates. 

It should be mandatory—required of 
all officeholders and candidates on equal 
terms. 

Full disclosure of a candidate’s worth 
and income—subject to meticulous ex- 
amination by the public and the press— 
would be one meaningful step toward re- 
building public confidence in their Gov- 
ernment. 

Beyond these proposals, which I be- 
lieve can be achieved this year, there re- 
mains the one big hurdle which is abso- 
lutely essential to any real reform of po- 
litical campaigning—and that is ade- 
quate public financing of all campaigns 
for Federal office. 

Voluntary checkoffs and tax credits are 
at best halfway measures. 

As a Nation we need to understand 
that political campaigns fulfill a pub- 
lic need which is just as important to 
the health of our society as police pro- 
tection or fire protection. 

Campaign expenses, in major part, 
should be financed by appropriations 
from the public treasury. 

I see a better campaign funding sys- 
tem working something like this: 

A candidate for the House is limited 
E Poman $90,000 under the Pastore 

I propose that a certain percentage of 
that—say two-thirds or $60,000—should 
be the Federal contribution. 

That money from the U.S. Treasury 
would be deposited in a trust account in 
a bank in the candidate's district and 
administered by a bank trust officer. 

Requisitions for payment of campaign 
expenses would be made by one person 
designated by the candidate. 

These requisitions would be presented 
to the bank trust officer who would be 
solely responsible for issuing checks. 

The other $30,000 would be raised 
through private contributions. 

Once we adopt a Federal financing 
system—and I am sure we will in the 
course of time, if not right now—I be- 
lieve the limit on an individual’s con- 
tribution should be lowered from $3,000 
to $100 per candidate. 

All such contributions would be de- 
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posited in the same trust account and 
administered by the same trust officer in 
the same way he handles the Federal 
share. 

Furthermore, the bank trust officer 
would be responsible for making the re- 
ports of contributions and expenditures 
required by the act. 

A system along these general lines 
could eliminate most of the major abuses 
of campaign financing. 

But such a major reform has little 
chance of being voted into law unless 
there is a substantial increase in public 
demand for electoral reform. 

The stability and strength of our dem- 
ocratic decisionmaking process is a pre- 
requisite for solving every other prob- 
lem we face as a Nation. 

I pledge myself to do all I can to re- 
store that stability—to build that 
strength—by working in the Senate for 
reform, and by speaking out to the peo- 
ple of California the need to clean up the 
way we handle campaign funds. 


THE VIETNAM REFUGEE 
SITUATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Americans 
have, of course, been deeply divided on 
the subject of Vietnam, but we have 
been united in our humanitarian con- 
cern for the civilian victims of the 
long and brutal struggle there. In a 
country where 48 percent of the popula- 
tion is under the age of 15, it has been 
inevitable that a large proportion of 
those victims has been children. Fortu- 
nately, with the restoration of a measure 
of peace in Vietnam, the scenes of be- 
wildered, maimed, and homeless refugees 
no longer haunt our TV screens. May they 
never do so again. 

But we must not let an attitude of out- 
of-sight, out-of-mind make us forget the 
fact that today, despite great effort, there 
are still some one million Vietnamese 
refugees, at least half of whom are living 
in crowded emergency camps under de- 
prived conditions. Children comprise 
more than 50 percent of the population 
of these camps. 

I was graphically reminded of this yet 
unhealed war wound, and the magnitude 
of treatment that it still requires, by a 
report by the special mission of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee of New York 
that examined the refugee situation in 
Vietnam in April. The report, I believe, 
objectively describes the problem, meas- 
ures the needs, and proposes means by 
which the IRC can make an even more 
effective contribution to a solution in the 
fields of resettlement, public health, and 
child care, especially of war orphans and 
sick and injured children. Because this 
commendable report is most pertinent to 
the Senate’s consideration of the allot- 
ment of funds for humanitarian relief 
in Vietnam, I request unanimous consent 
for excerpts to be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
MISSION TO VIETNAM OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RESCUE COMMITTEE 

INTRODUCTION 

The International Rescue Committee 

3tarted its refugee relief and resettlement 
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work in Vietnam in 1954, when approximately 
a million North Vietnamese fied to the South. 
In recent years, IRC has maintained a broad 
range of operations for refugees and children 
including day-care centers, a reception and 
convalescent center for children undergoing 
reconstructive surgery, & program for in- 
home day care, medical and public health 
projects, and training and community de- 
velopment programs. With the ending of hos- 
tilities in Vietnam, it semed advisable that a 
group of IRC board and staff members visit 
Vietnam in order to conduct a fact-finding 
survey of needs and conditions, and then to 
submit recommendations as to whether IRC’s 
existing operations should be continued, ex- 
tended, reduced or terminated—bearing in 
mind future trends and possible develop- 
ments in both Vietnam and the United 
States. 

The Mission was in Vietnam from April 2- 
April 14. It consisted of Co-Chairman Angier 
Biddle Duke and Leonard Marks, Mrs. Angier 
Biddle Duke, Joseph Buttinger, Anthony 
Duke, Cecil Lyon, Isadore M. Scott and David 
Sher. Ambassador Kenneth Keating, a Co- 
Chairman of the delegation, unfortunately 
was prevented from accompanying the Mis- 
sion. However, he was of inestimable assist- 
ance in back-stopping the study group and 
maintaining liaison both here and in Viet- 
nam. 

The Mission visited refugee camps in An 
Loi, Phu Cuong, Long Khanh, Da Nang, 
Quang Tri, Kontum; day-care centers in Nha 
Trang and Saigon; the reconstructive surgery 
hospital of the Children’s Medical Relief In- 
ternational and several IRC faciilties in 
Saigon; community development and medical 
projects. It was briefed by Vietnamese of- 
ficials, including the Minister of Social Wel- 
fare and the Minister of State in Charge of 
Refugee Resettlement and Rehabilitation, 
officials of the American Embassy and the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID), and talked with official and 
private individuals of varying nationalities 
in many fields including social service, busi- 
ness, medicine, child care, commerce, di- 
plomacy, churches, the press, etc. The resi- 
dent IRC staff in Saigon had arranged an in- 
clusive program for the Mission and handled 
all arrangements for the Mission’s work in 
Vietnam. 

Early in its stay the Mission was briefed 
by Dr. Phan Quang Dan, Minister for Refugee 
Resettlement and Rehabilitation. Dr. Dan 
was most anxious that the Mission visit with 
him Quang Tri, Thua Thien and Quang Nam, 
the northernmost provinces, where he is ac- 
tively engaged in resettling refugees in a pro- 
gram which he, personally, considers will 
prove to be a key to whether or not there is 
to be peace in Vietnam in the future. Dr. 
Dan is convinced that during the next few 
months every effort must be made to forget 
the trials of the past and to give peace a 
chance. 


REFUGEE CAMPS AND RESETTLEMENT 


The tragedy of Vietnam’s refugees is a 
repetition of the tragedy of all uprooted 
people who have lost their homes, their live- 
lihood and, in many cases, family members. 
Crowded into emergency camps, deprived of 
all privacy, they have no roots. The anguish 
of Vietnam's refugees is especially poignant 
as the vast majority of them have lived by 
the soil; now they have no land to cultivate, 
no communal bond with their fellow vil- 
lagers. They share one profound hope: to 
find new roots and begin again. If they lose 
this hope, they will lose their human dignity. 
Vietnam's refugee population consists. 90% 
of farmers, 5% of fishermen and 5% of city 
dwellers. 

Some 8 million refugees in a country of 
18 million people have been created in Viet- 
nam since the war began. Insofar as official 
statistics convey an accurate picture of the 
actual situation,-all but approximately one 
million are considered to have found new 
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homes—some in the communities from which 
they had been driven, others in new areas 
because their villages have either been de- 
stroyed or occupied by the Viet Cong. 

Of the one million “active” refugees in 
Vietnam today, 653,000 (115,000 families) are 
living in 109 refugee camps. An additional 
200,000 are temporarily sheltered outside of 
refugee camps; and 260,000 are officially iden- 
tified as “in-place cease-fire victims,” or 
refugees whose homes have been destroyed 
since the cease-fire agreement was signed 
but have found shelter within their own 
communities. 

The top priority facing Vietnam, and pri- 
vate groups providing supporting assistance, 
is the resettlement of the 653,000 refugees 
living in camps. Close to 265,000 of them are 
in the Da Nang area of Quang Nam province, 
about 80 miles south of the North Viet- 
namese border; their villages and homes in 
Quang Tri province, some 70 miles to the 
North, were reduced to rubble in some of the 
bitterest fighting of the war. Most of Quang 
Tri is now occupied by Communist forces. 

Among the most deprived groups of ref- 
ugees are the Montagnards. At least 50,000 
of these darker-skinned mountain tribes- 
men have been driven from their homes and 
now are crowded into camps in the hot, flat 
lowlands. The mortality in Montagnard 
camps runs several times higher than in 
other camps; these people find it extremely 
difficult to adjust, physically and mentally, 
to an entirely new geographical environ- 
ment, and thousands, especially the chil- 
dren, arrived severely malnourished and de- 
bilitated. Many Montagnards spent weeks 
and months in the junglés escaping from 
the Viet Cong, and their chances of ultimate 
survival were greatly diminished. 

Binh Duong province is one of the several 
areas of high refugee concentration inspected 
by the IRC Mission. Here live 31,000 refugees 
(6,060 families) in five camps. One of them 
in the Phu Van refugee center where 20,000 
refugees are crowded into 80 shelters. There 
are 14,000 children among them. As many 
as eight people sleep on a six-foot square 
board. There is one water tap for every 5,000 
refugees and two 40-watt bulbs for every 250 
inhabitants. Both of these items are consid- 
ered “luxuries” in terms of overall refugee 
camp standards, 

The government of Vietnam has set a 
target date of one year for the resettlement 
of the 653,000 in-camp refugees. It hopes to 
resettle about 40% of the refugees on “new” 
lands—that is, six million acres of virgin 
land and one million acres of war-abandoned 
land. Housing is a major problem, along 
with a lack of medical and public health fa- 
cilities, and child care. But the resettlement 
priority does not diminish the urgent needs 
of the out-of-camp refugees and the “in- 
place cease-fire victims.’ Or of many older, 
“resettled” refugees who must have aid in 
order to survive and rebuild their lives. 

MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

In the course of its fact-finding survey on 
medical and public health problems in Viet- 
nam, members of the IRC Mission inspected 
the facilities operated by private and govern- 
mental agencies throughout the country. 
Some of the United States and Vietnamese 
officials who were consulted include: 

Dr. William D. Oldham, in charge of pub- 
lic health and medicine for USAID (Agency 
for International Development); Dr. Edward 
P. Irons, deputy to Dr. Oldham; Dr. Isaiah 
Jackson, chief of public health and medi- 
cal care; William E. Paupe, chief of plans; 
Gardner Munro, USAID: administrator oi 
children’s programs; Norman Firnstahl, re~ 
sponsible for official U.S, activities for re- 
fugee relief and rehabilitation; Dr. Tran 
Nuguon Phieu, the GVN (Government of 
Vietnam) Minister of Social Welfare, and 
his principal staff members; Dr. Phan Quang 
Dan, Minister of State for refugee resettle- 
ment; Dr. Tran’ Minh. Tiing,-Minister of 
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Health, Administrators, social welfare work- 
ers, doctors, nurses and other medical per- 
sonnel were also consulted in Saigon and 
during visits in eight provinces, 

The work of American voluntary and gov- 
ernmental agencies has been an essential 
factor in the development of medical care 
and public health programs during the many 
years of war. The continuing participation 
of private groups is vital to the future of 
Vietnam, which has been held back from 
solving its problems by 30 years of fighting 
and destruction. If not for the war, ad- 
vances by the Vietnamese would have been 
dramatic. 

In the mid-1960’s, the primary thrust of 
both private and governmental agencies was 
in the area of medical care. At that time, 
there were just over 1,000 Vietnamese phy- 
sicians in the country, nearly 800 of them 
in the armed forces. In addition, paramedical 
personnel ranks were seriously depleted by 
the war. There are now 2,100 Vietanmese doc- 
tors, and 80% of medical care is provided by 
paramedicals: nurses, health technicians, 
pharmacists, laboratory and x-ray techni- 
cians, medical aides, etc. 

By mid-1969, an official program was in- 
itiated to consolidate many military and 
civilian health facilities; at the same time, 
assisted by USAID and voluntary agencies, 
health-manpower programs were developed 
resulting in significant increases in the num- 
bers of physicians, dentists, pharmacists, 
nurses and other health technicians available 
for assignment to civilian health facilities. 

Because of the increasing Vietnamese Ca- 
pability to assume responsibility for the 
medical care program, basic priority emphasis 
of US. agencies has shifted to “preventive 
medicine,” mainly self-help efforts to estab- 
lish safe water supplies, sanitary waste re- 
moval and sewage disposal, and a generalized 
program of environmental sanitation and per- 
sonal hygiene. A significant step in this new 
direction is the estabilshment of a new cate- 
gory of health worker for assignment to dis- 
trict-level health facilities, with the respon- 
sibility for extending a broad range of health 
services to rural areas. The training period is 
three years, and the first class of this new 
category of medical personnel will be avail- 
able for assignment in mid-1973. 

The offensive in the Spring of 1972 inter- 
rupted this shifting of priorities and re- 
sources, Provincial hospitals in Binh Long 
and Quang Tri were completely destroyed 
in addition to the loss of a Binh Dinh dis- 
trict hospital, 46 district-level maternity- 
infirmary dispensaries, and more than 150 
village-level health facilities. 

Today, U.S. health sector activities involve 
a broad-based advisory participation in 
health programs, as well as the carrying out 
of specific project objectives in areas of medi- 
cal education, training and logistics, public 
health, preventive medicine, rehabilitation 
and population/family planning. It is re- 
ported that 59 family planning clinics are 
now operational. 

The major U.S. effort in public health and 
preventive medicine during 1972 and the first 
part of 1973 was devoted to supportive as- 
sistance of the VN Ministry of Health in 
refugee camps. No significant outbreaks of 
communicable diseases occurred during this 
period. Medical training programs resulted 
in the graduation, during 1972, of 199 new 
physicians from Saigon University, an addi- 
tional 26 from Hue University. The training 
of dentists, nurses and paramedical person- 
nel has also made impressive strides, with 
broad American support. 

It is the conviction of the Mission that 
the private American factor in the medicine 
and public health fields is of extreme impor- 
tance to the Vietnamese people if the mas- 
sive refugee problem is to be solved. Private 
American assistance should involve both 
short-term objectives—such as providing 
medical, surgical and health services to al- 
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leviate immediate refugee problems and suf- 

fering—and a longer-term program designed 

primarily to make it possible for the Viet- 

namese to assume full responsibility for a 

rehabilitation program for their country. 
THE CHILDREN OF VIETNAM 


No group of Vietnamese war victims is in 
greater need of help than the children, who 
comprise 48% of the country’s 18 million 
inhabitants. These boys and girls under the 
age of fifteen have been surrounded by 
death and violence during their entire life- 
time. Among the children, millions, literally, 
are sick, wounded, orphaned, undernourished, 
displaced and homeless. The number of Viet- 
namese children whose American fathers 
have abandoned them is about 15,000, accord- 
ing to the best figures available to Viet- 
namese and American authorities. Some esti- 
mates run as high as 25,000. The most de- 
prived of this group are the some 1,800 chil- 
dren of black-American fathers. 

There is no reliable count of Vietnamese 
war orphans (those who have lost both or 
one parent). There are between 300,000 and 
700,000 of them. Children make up 50% of 
the population in refugee camps. Visits by 
the IRC Mission to many refugee camps make 
this figure entirely credible. The makeshift 
shelters, some crammed with a hundred or 
more refugees, are swarming with children, 
as are the surrounding outdoor areas and 
dispensaries (i.e. where a refugee camp is 
fortunate enough to have a medical facility). 

That the children are generally lively, alert 
and curious, is not due to the aid which has 
reached them from outside. There has not 
been very much of that. But in Vietnam, 
one's existence, even one’s personal identity, 
is submerged by the family. Hence the resil- 
ience of the children. It is a common sight 
to observe a girl of four walking hand-in- 
hand with two younger siblings; a boy of five 
carrying a younger sister on his back while 
he keeps his eye on a still younger brother. 
One hardly ever sees children quarreling or 
fighting. A sick child is rarely “left” at a 
hospital or dispensary by a mother—who will 
spend the night on a chair beside her child, 
or more often on the floor, rather than de- 
prive the young one of her presence and 
personal care. 

American observer's can only marvel at the 
behavior of children (generally between the 
ages of two to six) at day-care centers. They 
are absorbed in their play and educational 
activities. The simple but nourishing food 
has given them back much of their mental 
and physical health. Good hygienic training 
has helped in this process of restoration. The 
warm relationship between supervisory per- 
sonnel—all of them Vietnamese—is derived 
from the mutual respect that exists between 
adults and children. This is a way of life 
built into the people’s culture, requiring no 
harsh words or discipline. 

The IRC Kieu Mau center in Nha Trang, 
for example, is for pre-school children from 
three to six, Only needy parents are permitted 
to enroll children, and at no cost. School 
hours are from early morning to late after- 
noon and the curriculum consists of recrea- 
tional and educational periods, exercise, 
meals, a shower, nap, general hygiene care 
and training. The IRC staff consists of a 
supervisor, three teachers, three caretakers, 
two cooks and one laborer. An essential bene- 
fit of this and other children’s centers is 
that of enabling Vietnamese mothers to work, 
and thus to support their families, This is 
extremely important in the case of war 
widows. 

Anthony D. Duke was the member of the 
IRC Mission who concentrated his attention 
on the problems of Vietnamese children. Mr. 
Duke is a founder and President of Boy’s 
Harbor, an organization for disadvantaged 
and troubled children in the New York area. 
Some of his observations follow: 

When you go to Vietnam, you are quickly 
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impressed with child-preponderance. I dis- 
covered this while travelling throughout that 
war-beleaguered country earlier this month, 
and for good reason: 48% of the population 
is under 15 years of age. 

Refugee statistics, war-victim figures, in- 
camp numbers, out-of-camp numbers, re- 
settlement data, the hospitalized, the 
wounded, the maimed . . . statistics reach 
out to you from whatever pages you may be 
studying. But when you visit refugee camps, 
the numbers come to life, and your memory 
is indelibly affected by the smiles and laugh- 
ter and sometimes tears of the children you 
see and meet. In the camps, the clinics, hos- 
Ppitals, convalescent centers, day-care facili- 
ties and home-day-care centers, you meet 
thousands of hopeful children. Their spirit 
in general is remarkably good, though it 
varies with area conditions and is greatly af- 
fected by the kind of care available to them 
and their elders. 

IRC’s approach and methodology, as ob- 
served by me, are outstanding both from a 
humanistic and technological viewpoint. 
Each facility I saw had special merit—main- 
ly, it would seem, because of the quality and 
dedication of personnel and the sensible in- 
training programs conducted to assist Viet- 
namese personnel in becoming the eventual 
operators and in a sense proprietors of each 
project. : 

Let me comment on some of the children’s 
facilities I visited while in Vietnam: 

The Children’s Dispensary in the An Loi 
Refugee Camp, in Bien Hoa Province, has 
16-20 beds, a devoted team of nurses, and 
IRC supported doctors who visit the dis- 
pensary on a regular basis. This camp, with 
11,000 Montagnard refugees accustomed to 
mountain living, is seemingly more crowd- 
ed than Phu Van. The death rate is higher, 
I suppose, because here in the hot plains of 
Bien Hoa these mountaineers find themselves 
completely out of their element. IRC’s Di- 
rector for Vietnam, Carroll Morris, has a 
beautiful relationship with staff, refugees 
and with children wherever he goes. This dis- 
pensary takes care of very sick children— 
their mothers sit and watch them—the Mon- 
tagnards don’t seem to recognize illness until 
very late in the game; hence the dispensary 
cares for desperate cases. 

At “Mary Lou” Refugee Camp in Kontum 
we met Dr. Brian Ryan, who looks after 
thousands of refugee children and also tends 
the sick at Dr. Pat Smith's 100-bed (with 
600-700 patients) hospital. Although going 
into and through that overly, overly crowded 
hospital was a cultural shock, I soon learned 
that lots of human suffering was being al- 
leviated. This hospital, literally bulging with 
humanity, treats war wounds, TB, plague, and 
just about every other illness and defect 
known to man. 

The IRC Reception and Convalescent Cen- 
ter for the Barsky Hospital (Children’s Med- 
ical Relief International) is a remarkable 
and cheerful place, teeming with children 
who are being cared for prior to plastic and 
other surgery, and who convalesce between 
surgery and going home. There are around 
100 young patients there, with every conceiv- 
able need for surgery. The atmosphere is ex- 
traordinary, and after a while, the visitor 
notes more the smiling, hopeful eyes of the 
patients rather than the missing limbs 
or other serious deformities. Again, I was 
struck with the quality of all personnel I 
met. 

Vinh Hoi Day Care Center—I visited this 
excellent center and went over records and 
case history files and methods employed by 
Mrs. Phu and others involved. 

I also visited two different types of Home 
Day Care Units. The first was a middle-class 
family unit, run by a woman who had gradu- 
ated from a school for Home Day Care Center 
personnel, The children, eight in number, are 
fed, clothed, and cared for while their moth- 
ers work. Later I visited another Home Day 
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Care Center with Mrs. Phu and Mr, Morris, 
this one being in the heart of Saigon’s poor- 
est area. Most impressed with the results of 
TRC's training program for this operation. 
The in-put here of assistance where needed 
generates possibilities for parents who other- 
wise might be totally handicapped. 

I met with Dr. Tran Minh Tung, Minister 
of Health, who particularly commended the 
Barsky Unit and IRC’s Reception and Con- 
valescent Center. He declared the great need 
for programs to help handicapped children. 

Dr. Uyen, head of Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation of Vietnam, who had formed The 
Family Happiness Association in 1965, told us 
that the Association initially used the term 
“child spacing” instead of “birth control” 
because of tendency to associate birth con- 
trol with abortion. In a survey, 80% of peo- 
ple interviewed favored family planning. 
There are now more than 60 family planning 
units throughout Vietnam. With the poor, 
IUD (Inter Uterine Device) is favored. Catho- 
lics favor the rhythm method, accept the 
pill, but don’t like IUD, which signifies abor- 
tion. Some wives don’t like vasectomy be- 
cause it allows husbands too much sexual 
freedom, 

The principal USATD advisor on children’s 
programs underscored the official position in 
support of the Vietnamese policy that the 
best way of helping American-fathered chil- 
dren is to help all needy children, The devel- 
opment of community social services, par- 
ticularly day-care, is extremely important and 
it is important, he stressed, that IRC should 
continue its own work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic conclusions reached by the IRC 
Mission follow. 

1. Although a cease-fire exists in Vietnam, 
or at least a partial cease-fire, the winding 
down of hostilities in no sense permits the 
abandonment of assistance to Vietnam's war 
victims. 

2. The Vietnamese are a spirited and cap- 
able people. Given a chance to work in peace, 
they can develop viable social and economic 
structures. 

3. The Vietnamese people, in order to 
achieve these goals, must have increased 
help, especially from the United States which 
has had so large a role in the war. 

4. The nature of such assistance should 
have as a major underlying objective the 
encouragement and development of self- 
sufficiency. Aid should be essentially suppor- 
tive, not self-perpetuating; only the people 
themselves can rebuild their own society with 
their own human resources. 

5. An expansion of humanitarian assistance 
by private American voluntary agencies is 
of utmost significance. 

6. It is the view of the Mission that the 
funding of the current IRC program for up- 
rooted refugees and children in South Viet- 
nam must be increased to $1,000,000. The 
expanded program should cover three basic 
interrelated areas: 1) Refugee resettlement 
and community development. 2) Public 
health and medical services. 3) Child care 
with emphasis on war orphans, sick and 
wounded children. 


THE FUEL SHORTAGE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent fuel shortage is a source of great 
hardship and anxiety around America. 
The first to feel the effects in my State 
have been the farmers who are having 
great difficulty in securing the fuel need- 
ed for the cultivation and harvest of 
crops. These in many cases are farmers 
who increased their production plans this 
year in response to the call for more 
food to feed Americans, and thus cut 
food costs, and to provide produce for 
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export to help solve our international 
balance of trade problem. 

But the fuel shortage has affected 
more than just the farmers, and it has 
brought demands for tangible action to 
solve our problem. Simply stated, we need 
quick action to bring additional fuel in 
the immediate and near future. 

One step we can and should take is to 
get the Trans-Alaskan pipeline under- 
way. It does not need more study—it has 
been thoroughly studied already. Sugges- 
tions that a Canadian pipeline be consid- 
ered are fine—we can do that after we 
have the Alaskan pipeline under con- 
struction. 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic 
on Tuesday printed an editorial entitled, 
“Talk, But No Action.” People are getting 
tired of talk in Congress; they very justi- 
fiably want action. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALK, But NO ACTION 

The so-called “energy crisis''—shortages 
of electricity and petroleum—now spans 
nearly a year. Slowly, one metropolitan area 
after another has suffered power brownouts, 
and “no gas” signs are common in seryice sta- 
tions across the land. 

Everybody’s talking about it, but who's 
doing anything about it? 

The obstacle to any short-term solutions 
is that everybody is talking, but doing very 
little. 

One glimmer of hope is in President Nixon’s 
plans to appoint a cabinet-level energy czar 
to clear the decks of confusion, and make 
decisions. 

There is no want of ideas on what can and 
should be done—in fact, the ideas form a 
mountain of paperwork. 

Arizona’s Congressman John Rhodes 
charges that antiquated legislative mechan- 
isms make it impossible for the Senate and 
Congress to focus on any clear cut program. 

He reports that in Congress alone, there 
are 30 committees and subcommittees 
charged with overseeing energy legislation. 

And since Jan. 1, Rhodes reports 414 sepa- 
rate bills have been introduced—almost one 
per congressman—to regulate or expand en- 
ergy. Those bills now are in the hands of 
26 different committees. 

If each is processed according to congres- 
sional methods, the tedious and prolonged 
hearings and re-hearings might last until the 
nation is plunged into darkness and its mo- 
bility brought almost to a halt. 

Typical of the snail-pace delays involved 
is a proposal by Sens. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) 
and Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) to halt any 
actions on the proposed trans-Alaska pipe- 
line for up to 14 months while further studies 
are made of a new route across Canada. 

The Canada routing is folly. It is three 
times longer, costs are staggering and the 
Canadian government has shown little en- 
thusiasm—unless 52 per cent ownership is 
bestowed in Canadian hands. That last con- 
dition should frighten enough knowing what 
political eccentricitles could do to the flow 
of oil. 

Ample electricity and petroleum often is 
portrayed as nothing more than fuel for 
American gadgetry and status-symbol cars. 
Far from it. 

Power and petroleum are essential in the 
manufacture of products which are the es- 
sence of employment, and, thus. at the heart 
of America’s ability to keep itself busy. 

‘The spongy Washington inability to cut 
down on talk, and do some bullet-biting with 
few wasted words, is in desperate need. 
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The only energy in a pile of legislative 
proposals is the bonfire it would fuel. 


THE NUTRITION FACTOR: 
ROLE 
MENT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, Alan 
Berg is one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on nutrition in less-developed 
countries. His experiences have ranged 
from famine relief service in India to a 
senior fellowship at Brookings Institu- 
tion. Dr. Berg is currently developing a 
nutrition program to be used by the World 
Bank. His most recent book, “The Nutri- 
tion Factor: Its Role in National Devel- 
opment,” is a milestone achievement 
linking nutrition to economic and social 
forces of developing nations. It is a book 
with which I can strongly identify. Many 
of his conclusions and recommendations 
are applicable to our own country, where 
the effects of hunger and malnutrition 
continue to stunt the potential of the 
isolated poor and retard the economic 
and social development of the nation as 
a whole. 

In the search for solutions to the prob- 
lem of world poverty, nutrition is gain- 
ing the attention of foreign assistance 
agencies and many governments in de- 
veloping countries. This study contrib- 
utes to the search by examining mal- 
nutrition as an obstacle to development, 
by assessing the available means for 
dealing with it, and by suggesting prac- 
tical courses of action. 

The author moves nutrition out of the 
laboratory and treats it as an important 
determinant of human and national per- 
formance. Viewing malnutrition as both 
a consequence and a cause of underde- 
velopment, he contends that better nu- 
trition of the child is essential to his sub- 
sequent contribution to the national 
economy. He suggests that certain nu- 
tritional deficiencies could be eradicated 
in much of the world. But he says that 
governments must intervene, much as 
they do in education—and this will call 
for new kinds of organization, a new kind 
of research, and above all a new level 
of concern. His wide-ranging analysis 
suggests that many roads are open to 
planners in low income countries. 

I wish to recommend “The Nutrition 
Factor” as a thoughtful and informative 
study with an important message for 
governments of all nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to print a re- 
view by noted agricultural economist 
Lester Brown, in the current issue of 
War on Hunger magazine in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW OF “THE NUTRITION FACTOR” 
BY ALAN BERG 
(Lester R. Brown) * 

From time to time one comes across a 
book which makes a difference. It affects our 
behaviour, the way in which we think about 


ITS 
IN NATIONAL DEVELOP- 


*Lester R. Brown, a Senior Fellow with the 
Overseas Development Council, was formerly 
Administrator of the International Agricul- 
tural Development Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. He recently authored World 
Without Borders (Random House). 
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certain things. Silent Spring forced us to re- 
examine our relationship with the environ- 
ment. The Cost of Economic Growth by Mis- 
han helped us to understand that there are 
negative as well as positive dimensions of 
continuous economic growth. Unsafe at Any 
Speed by Ralph Nader launched the con- 
sumerism movement. The Nutrition Factor 
by Alan Berg may belong in this category. 

Thousands of books have been written on 
nutrition, but few have received much atten- 
tion outside the nutrition community. The 
Nutrition Factor is an exception; excerpts 
have already been published as features in 
the Saturday Review and the Sunday Wash- 
ington Post. This attention is not undeserved 
for this is a book rich in detail, insight and 
prescription. Central to its thrust is the rec- 
ognition that adequate nutrition is too im- 
portant a matter to be left to the nutrition- 
ists alone. 

The Nutrition Factor represents another 
major step in a trend which has emerged 
within the past few years of looking at de- 
velopment in social as well as in economic 
terms. It reinforces the thinking in Develop- 
ment Reconsidered by Owens and Shaw, re- 
viewed earlier in these pages. The opening 
paragraph in the second chapter dramatizes 
the human dimensions of malnutrition, “The 
light of curiosity absent from children’s eyes. 
Twelve-year-olds with the physical stature of 
eight-year-olds. Youngsters who lack the 
energy to brush aside flies collecting about 
the sores on their faces. Agonizingly slow re- 
flexes of adults crossing traffic. Thirty-year- 
old mothers who look sixty. All are common 
images in developing countries; all reflect in- 
adequate nutrition; all have societal conse- 
quences.” 

Berg then goes on to describe some of the 
economic consequences of malnutrition, put- 
ting it in terms economic planners must 
contend with. “Malnutrition adversely affects 
mental development, physical development, 
productivity, the span of working years—all 
of which significantly infiuence the economic 
potential of man. 

“Malnutrition during the fetal period and 
in infancy is associated with intellectual im- 
pairment. Although the significance is not 
fully understood, severely malnourished chil- 
dren have brains smaller than average size 
and have been found to have 15-20 percent 
fewer brain cells than well-nourished chil- 
dren (of those who had a low birth weight— 
implying malnutrition in utero—the deficit 
was 40 percent).” 

After assembling evidence that nutrition 
influences our productivity, our well-being, 
and the capacity for reaching our inherent 
potential as human beings, the author ad- 
dresses the question of how to go about pro- 
viding adequate nutrition. The traditional or 
conventional way of doing so was to raise 
levels of income and productivity within a 
society to the point where people could af- 
ford enough livéstock products and sufficient 
diversity of diet to meet their nutritional 
needs, The average American, for example, 
who is more likely to be over-nourished than 
under-nourished, requires nearly one ton of 
grain per year to support his dietary habits. 
Of this ton, only about 150 pounds is con- 
sumed directly in the form of bread, pastries 
and breakfast cereals. The great bulk of the 
remainder is consumed indirectly in the form 
of meat, milk and eggs. The average person 
in the developing countries, with only about 
400 pounds of grain per year cannot afford to 
convert much, if any of this into animal pro- 
tein. Nearly all must be consumed directly 
merely to keep body and soul together. 

Berg recognizes that the conventional ap- 
proach to achieving adequate nutrition fol- 
lowed in the industrialized societies has 
worked reasonably well, but that it has taken 
an enormous volume of resources, a rather 
high level of income and above all, a long 
time. Recognizing the reinforcing nature of 
‘poverty, malnutrition and low productivity— 
poverty begets malnutrition, malnutrition 
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begets low productivity, and low productiv- 
ity begets poverty—Berg focuses on ways of 
breaking this cycle. Few stones are left un- 
turned in his search. 

Given the sheer impossibility of achieving 
adequate nutrition via the conventional 
route for the foreseeable future, the ques- 
tion is what can be done to overcome nutri- 
tional deficiencies in the near term. In his 
search for shortcuts, Berg leaves few stones 
unturned, examining the Green Revolution, 
breast feeding practices, the fortification of 
traditional foods, the use of specially formu- 
lated foods (particularly weaning foods) and 
special feeding programs for vulnerable 
groups within the population such as preg- 
nant and lactating women, and children dur- 
ing the critical period from 6 to 24 months 
of age. 

Berg makes the case that there is no single 
strategy applicable to all countries. One must 
always be conscious of the circumstances— 
economic, social and political—that prevail 
in a given country, one must always look for 
intervention points in the system where 
changes can be made which will improve 
nutrition. In a country such as Peru with 
widespread protein malnutrition and the 
world’s highest per capita catch of fish, an 
important part of any solution might be 
simply investments in transportation which 
would permit the fish to be moved quickly 
inland where the needy populations are lo- 
cated. In Korea where seasonal shortages of 
critical nutrients loom large, investments in 
storage facilities and food preservation might 
yield a high payoff. 

Among the most promising techniques to 
achieving widespread .nutritional improve- 
ments in most traditional societies are forti- 
fication of foods with vitamins, minerals and 
essential amino acids, and the genetic im- 
provement of cereals to raise the level and 
quality of protein content. An endless num- 
ber of policy levers can be used to improve a 
nation’s nutritional well-being ranging from 
agricultural price policy to the use of the 
communications media for nutritional edu- 
cation. Fortunately most of these people are 
now reached by either the print or electronic 
media, if not both, 

Some broad based trends which are ad- 
versely affecting the nutritional status of a 
Significant share of the 2 billion people living 
in the poor countries are identified in this 
analysis. One is the tendency in several im- 
portant countries where food supplies are 
exceedingly tight for cereals to displace 
beans, peas and lentils, a group of high-pro- 
tein foods commonly referred to as pulses, 
which are of critical importance in societies 
where consumption of livestock products is 
low, if not virtually nonexistent, India is an 
important example of this undesirable trend. 
In effect, the quest for calories which cereals, 
particularly the high-yielding varieties yield 
in the largest quantities, is causing them to 
displace pulses even though they yield more 
protein per acre. 

Another disturbing trend, apparently infiu- 
enced by changes in social attitudes, is the 
pronounced decline in breast feeding among 
those who are unable to afford adequate al- 
ternative sources of nutrients for infants. 
Berg documents the tragic consequences of 
this among the world’s low income groups 
and the dramatic decline in breast feeding 
over the past decade in such countries as 
Chile, Mexico and the Philippines. 

One of the things that makes The Nutri- 
tion Factor such an exciting new book is that 
it is written by a pragmatist, one who has 
himself been for several years deeply im- 
mersed in the effort to improve nutrition 
among that half of the world’s people who 
are poor. This realistic, highly readable book 
deserves broad dissemination and discussion. 
Fortunately this will be facilitated by the 
writing skill of the author and by the fact 
that its publisher has accommodatingly and 
wisely published it simultaneously in both 
cloth and paper cover. 
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AN ADEQUATE FUEL SUPPLY FOR 
THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator THurmonp and myself, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a concurrent resolution 
passed by the South Carolina State Leg- 
islature memorializing the Congress to 
take the necessary action that will as- 
sure the agricultural industry of an ade- 
quate fuel supply for planting and har- 
vesting. 

I am glad that the U.S. Senate shares 
the concern of my fellow South Caro- 
linians in that I worked hard to see that 
farmers were given priority in being sup- 
plied with fuel in legislation that re- 
cently passed the Senate. The economic 
impact of the farmer's plight is of great 
concern to us all. In South Carolina and 
all across the Nation, farmers are unable 
to get gasoline to run their tractors and 
to process their crops. Without some im- 
mediate action, many crops will rot while 
the prices of food skyrocket. We have al- 
ready seen crops go wasting in the Mid- 
west and the outlook for the future is not 
promising. 

I have been working with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness to make ade- 
quate fuel available to farmers. The 
agencies have assured me that they are 
monitoring the fuel situation and I have 
been assisting in this matter by contact- 
ing the agencies concerning individual 
problems as I become aware of them. 
There is no doubt that an emergency 
situation exists and we must all work to- 
gether to help solve the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to take the 
necessary action to assure that the agri- 
cultural industry shall be provided with 
adequate fuel for planting and harvesting 
Whereas, natural disasters and other con- 

tributing factors have resulted in a shortage 

in many agricultural products, and especially 
in feed products; and 

Whereas, these shortages have greatly af- 


fected the cost of living for all Americans; 
and 

Whereas, the fuel shortage, be it actual or 
contrived, has complicated the planting and 
harvesting of foods and feed products; and 

Whereas, it is most expedient that the 
agricultural industry be assured an adequate 
supply of fuels, Now, therefore, Be it resolved 
by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring: 

That the Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to take appropriate action to 
assure that the agricultural industry of 
America shall be supplied with adequate fuels 
for the planting and harvesting of food and 
feed products. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and each member 
of the South Carolina Congressional Dele- 
gation in Washington, D.C. 


MORE FEDERAL FUNDS NEEDED 
IN OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the re- 

cent tragedy involving a research mini- 

sub off the Florida coast has prompted 
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some serious reevaluation of our Nation’s 
commitment to a sound oceans program 
in balance with our national priorities. 

Recently, Mr. John Perry, one of this 
Nation’s pioneering spirits in the ocean- 
ography field, stated his belief that we 
must dedicate more Federal funds to a 
national need in the oceans. 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- 
sociated Press account of comments by 
Mr. Perry, as it appeared in the June 24 
edition of the Charleston News and 
Courier, be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sus BUILDER Says Space FUNDS NEEDED FOR 
OCEAN 


PALM Beacu, Fra.—The billions spent on 
space at the expense of oceanographic re- 
search are at least partially to blame for the 
deaths of two scientists in a midget subma- 
rine, according to a noted research sub- 
marine builder. 

John Perry, president of Perry Oceano- 
graphics Inc., made his comments at the end 
of a week which saw the dramatic deaths 
of the two men and the triumphant return 
of three astronauts from the first phase of 
the Skylab space program. 

“I hope the tragedy off Key West will jolt 
the nation into an awareness of the need 
for a revived and realistic interest in ex- 
ploration of man’s neglected asset: the 
ocean,” Perry said. 

“An urgent new sense of taxpayer realism 
is needed, Many of the billions shot into 
outer space could have more sensibly been 
spent in learning about an asset of more 
intrinsic value, the oceans, something at our 
doorstep and not a million miles away.” 

Space officials at the Johnson Space Center 
said they feel Perry is unfair in his com- 
ments on space research, 

A NASA spokesman noted that the agency 
has spent millions on oceanographic research 
itself, including its Nimbus and Earth Re- 
sources satellite programs whose studies in- 
clude ocean currents, fishing grounds and the 
location of undersea mineral deposits. 

The Skylab program, which ended its first 
phase with the return of three astronauts to 
earth Friday, also has ocean research as one 
of its primary goals, the spokesman said. 

Two scientists died a slow death of carbon 
dioxide poisoning early last week while their 
midget research submarine was trapped 351 
feet deep in the Atlantic Ocean by the 
wreckage of a scuttled destroyer. 

When the Johnson-Sea Link was raised 
after 31 hours of frantic efforts by rescuers, 
Clayton Link, 31, son of the minisub’s in- 
ventor, and Albert Stover, 51, veteran sub- 
marine pilot and underwater survival expert, 
were dead. Two others survived. 

Perry sent two minisubs to aid the effort, 
and although one tried to free the Sea Link 
with external claw arms, the effort failed. 

“All of us must accept partial responsi- 
bility in this tragedy because we stood by 
uncomplaining while our government wasted 
vast sums and ignored our most valuable 
asset,” he said. 

Stover worked for Perry from 1969 until 
two months before his death as the head 
of Perry's submarine leasing and operations 
division. 

Perry, a millionaire former newspaper pub- 
lisher who built his first minisub in 1955, 
joined forces with Edwin A. Link in 1966 
to build the Deep Diver. Deep Diver was the 
first civilian submersible with the capability 
to allow divers to enter and leave at great 
depths. 

Since 1966, Perry’s firm and its affiliates 
have built 40 small submarines and nu- 
merous underwater laboratories and other 
oceanic hardware. 
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Perry was a member of a 15-man com- 
mission appointed by the late President 
Johnson to prepare a national ocean exploita- 
tion program. That commission developed 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration (NOAA), America’s ocean and 
weather research agency. 

“One of the Washington tragedies has 
been the hobbling of NOAA. The NOAA man- 
in-the-sea program has been virtually deci- 
mated. They asked for $3 million and are 
getting $1 million,” he said. 

He said the nation will eventually spend 
some $2 billion on the Skylab space program, 
but ocean research is being left almost en- 
tirely to private enterprise. 

“Our oceans are polluted. Fish life is con- 
taminated and depleted. Recreational beach- 
fronts are disappearing. Hurricanes spawned 
at sea range uncontrolled over the land. The 
Gulf Stream, the world’s greatest river, is an 
energy source untapped when an energy 
crisis is upon us,” Perry said. 

“I think we could get more for our money 
by trying to solve problems in the sea than 
learning how long ago the moon was born.” 


INCOME TAX RETURN OF SENATOR 
AND MRS. HASKELL 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I can- 
not blame the American people for a cer- 
tain feeling of distrust toward those who 
run their Government. When the Nation 
is confronted by stories of financial 
wheelings and dealings, including allega- 
tions of financial chicanery at the high- 
est levels of our Government. I too, can- 
not help but share this feeling held by 
many Americans. 

Conducting government in the open 
is part of the way to dispel this distrust. 
And this means that those of us in pub- 
lic life must set an example and conduct 
our personal affairs in the most open 
manner possible. 

Because I feel this obligation, I have 
decided to cosponsor legislation intro- 
duced earlier this session by my col- 
leagues from New Jersey, Senator CASE, 
and from Michigan, Senator Hart. The 
legislation, S. 405, requires disclosure of 
financial interests by those serving the 
Government who earn more than $20,000 
in any given year. It also requires dis- 
closure by candidates for seats in the 
Congress. I am not entirely certain that 
the $20,000 figure is the best “cut off” 
point but do believe the legislation is a 
definite step in the right direction and 
will be modified as needed once it is given 
committee consideration. 

Disclosure of financial information by 
political figures is essential if we are to 
regain the trust of the American people. 

Because I believe in the concept of fi- 
nancial disclosure legislation I have 
chosen to make a copy of my 1972 tax re- 
turn available for public scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my tax return be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the income 
tax return was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Form 1040—U.S. INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
Tax RETURN 
(For the year January 1-December 31, 1972) 

Floyd K. and Eileen N. Haskell, 
XXX-XX-X- 2707 Williamette Lane, 
Littleton, Colorado 81021. 

Occupation: Yours, Attorney-U.S. Senator; 
Wife's Housewife. 

Filing Status—check only one: 


June 26, 1973 


2. Married filing joint return (even if only 
one had income). 


EXEMPTIONS 


6. Yourself. 

7. Wife (husband). 

Number of boxes checked, 2. 

8. First names of your dependent children 
who lived with you: Pamela. 

10. Total exemptions claimed, 3. 


INCOME 


12a Dividends, $21,210.18. 

12b Less exclusion, $133.60. 

12c Balance, $21,076.58. 

13. Interest income $4,069.18. 

14. Income other than wages, dividends, 
and interest (from line 45), $85,613.50. 

15. Total (add lines 11, 12c, 13 and 14) $110,- 
759.26. 

16. Adjustments to income (such as “sick 
pay,” moving expenses, etc. from line 50), 
$868.21. 

17. Subtract line 16 from line 15 (adjusted 
gross income), $109,891.05. 


TAX, PAYMENTS AND CREDITS 


18. Tax, check if from; Form 4726, $42,- 
590.53. 

20. Income tax (subtract line 19 from line 
18), $42,590.53. 

21. Other taxes (from line 67), $675.00 

22. Total (add lines 20 and 21), $43,265.53. 

24. 1972 Estimated tax payments (include 
amount allowed as credit from 1971 return), 
$37,000.00. 

27. Total (add lines 23, 24, 25, and 26), 
$37,000.00. 

BALANCE DUE OR REFUND 


28. If line 22 is larger than line 27, enter 
balance due IRS, $6,265.53. 


PART L—INCOME OTHER THAN WAGES, DIVI- 
DENDS, AND INTEREST 


35. Business income (or loss) 
Schedule C), $77,902.37. 

36. Net gain (or loss) from sale or exchange 
of capital assets (attach Schedule D), 
$4,497.94. 

38. Pensions and annuities, rents and royal- 
ties, partnerships, estates or trusts, etc. (at- 
tach Schedule E), $3,186.60. 

44. Other (state nature and source), collect 
on acct. rec. from prior partnership, $26.59. 

45. Total (add lines 35 through 44). Enter 
here and on line 14, $85,613.50. 


PART Il.—ADJUSTMENTS TO INCOME 


47. Moving expense (attach Form 3903), 
$186.00. 

48. Employee business expense (attach 
Form 2106 or other statement), $682.21. 

50. Total adjustments (add lines 46, 47, 48, 
and 49). Enter here and on line 16, $868.21. 
PART l1I.—TAX COMPUTATION (DO NOT USE THIS 

PART IF YOU USE TAX TABLES 1—12 TO FIND 

YOUR TAX) 


51. Adjusted gross income (from line 17), 
$109,891.05. 

52. (a) If you do itemize deductions, enter 
total from Schedule A, line 40 and attach 
Schedule A; (b) If you do not itemize deduc- 
tions, enter 15% of line 51, but do NOT enter 
more than $2,000. ($1,000 if line 3 is checked), 
$10,060.93. 

53. Subtract line 52 from line 51, $99,830.12. 

54. Multiply total number of exemptions 
claimed on line 10, by $750, $2,250.00. 

55. Taxable income. Subtract line 54 from 
line 53, $97,580.12. 

PART V.—OTHER TAXES 

62. Self-employment tax (attach Schedule 
SE), $675.00. 

67. Total (add lines 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66). 
Enter here and on line 21, $6'75.00. 


2106— EMPLOYEE BUSINESS EXPENSES, 
1972 


=e s Haskell, 


Occupation in which expenses were in- 
curred, See note below. 


(attach 


Form 


June 26, 1973 


Employer’s name: See note below. 
Employer's address: See note below. 


PART I.—EMPLOYEE BUSINESS EXPENSES WHICH 
ARE DEDUCTIBLE IN COMPUTING ADJUSTED 
GROSS INCOME ON LINE 17, FORM 1040 


i. Travel expenses while away from home 
on business (number of days—): 

(b) Meals and lodging, $682.21. 

Total travel expenses, $682.21. 

7. Excess expenses (line 5 less line 6), En- 
ter here and include in line 48, Form 1040, 
$682.21. 

Note: Taxpayer was newly elected United 
States Senator from the State of Colorado in 
November 1972. The deduction taken on this 
form refiects hotel and apartment rental ex- 
penses incurred by the Senator-elect in No- 
vember and December, 1972 for lodging in 
the District of Columbia. No deduction has 
been taken for meals during this period. 


Form 3903—Movinc EXPENSE ADJUSTMENT, 
1972 


Floyd K. and Eileen N. Haskell, Social se- 
curity number BRegecscccas . 

(a) What is the distance from your former 
residence to your new business location? Ap- 
prox. 1,500 miles. 

(b) What is the distance from your former 
residence to your former business location? 
Approx. 25 miles. 

1. Transportation expenses to move house- 
hold goods and personal effects. Expenses of 
packing preparatory to moving some house- 
hold effects from Colorado to District of Co- 
lumbia, $186.00. 

11. Total moving expenses (Add lines 1, 2, 
10(a) and 10(b).), $186.00. 

Note: See explanation on Form 2106. 

INSTRUCTIONS 


A. Who May Deduct Moving Expenses.—An 
employee or self-employed individual may de- 
duct reasonable moving expenses paid or in- 
curred during the taxable year in connection 
with his move to new principal place of work. 

The deduction is allowed only if (a) the 
change in job locations has added at least 
50 miles to the distance to work from the old 
residence, or (b) if there was no former 
principal place of work, the new principal 
place of work is at least 50 miles from the 
former residence. The distance between two 
points shall be the shortest of the more 
commonly traveled routes between the two 
points. 

Also, the deduction is allowed only if either 
(a) during the 12-month period immediately 
following arrival in the general location of 
the new principal place of work the taxpayer 
is a full-time employee during at least 39 
weeks, or (b) during the 24-month period 
immediately following arrival in the general 
location * * * self-employed on a full-time 
basis during at least 78 weeks of which not 
less than 39 weeks are during the 12-month 
period following arrival. 

B. The 39 Week/78 Week Test.—The 39 
week/78 week test referred to in instruction 
A may be disregarded if it is terminated be- 
cause of death, disability, involuntary sepa- 
ration from employment (other than for will- 
ful misconduct) or transfer for the bene- 
fit of an employer. 

If the 39 week/78 week test has not been 
satisfied before the time for filing the return 
for the taxable year in which moving ex- 
penses were paid or incurred, but will later 
be satisfied, moving expenses may still be 
deducted in the year when paid or incurred. 

If, however, the 39 week/78 week test is 
not satisfied at the close of a later taxable 
year, then an amount equal to the deduction 
for moving expenses taken in the prior year 
shall be included in income for the first 
such later taxable year; unless, an amended 
return is filed for the year in which the 
deduction is eliminated. 

C. Deductible Moving Expenses.— 
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(1) Expenses Not Subject to a Dollar Lim- 
itation, lines 1 and 2—These types of ex- 
penses are as follows: 

(a) Expenses for the movement of house- 
hold goods and personal effects from the 
former residence to the new residence, and 

(b) Traveling expenses (including meals 
and lodging) from the former residence to 
the new place of residence (not to be con- 
fused with other traveling expenses, ex- 
plained below). 

(2) Expenses Subject to a Dollar Limita- 
tion, lines 3, 4, 6, and 7.—These types of ex- 
penses are as follows: 

(a) Traveling expenses (including meals 
and lodging) after obtaining employment, 
from the former residence to the general lo- 
cation of the new principal place of work and 
return, for the primary purpose of finding a 
new residence, 

(b) Meals and lodging expenses while oc- 
cupying temporary quarters in the general 
location of the new principal place of work 
during any period of 30 consecutive days 
after obtaining employment, and 

(c) Qualified expenses attributable to the 
sale, purchase, or lease of a residence. These 
types of expenses are subject to an overall 
per move limitation of $2,500, of which the 
expenses described in C2(a) and C2(b) can- 
not exceed $1,000. If expenses described in 
C2 total more than $2,500, you should allo- 
cate as much of the C2(a) and C2(b) ex- 
penses (line 10(a)) to your per move limita- 
tion as possible. The reason for this is that 
unused G2(c) expenses can be used to reduce 
the realized gain on the sale of your residence 
or to increase the basis of your new resi- 
dence or both. If you do not use the C2(a) 
and C2(b) expenses as a moving expense 
deduction, you cannot deduct them. 

In the case of a taxpayer and his (her) 
wife (husband) who both commence work 
at new principal places of work during the 
taxable year, the two commencements will 
be considered a single commencement of 
work, for purposes of assigning the dollar 
limitations in C(2), if as of the * * * shared 
the same new residence, If they file separate 
returns, these types of expenses are subject 
to an overall per move limitation of $1,250, 
of which the expenses described in C(2) (a) 
and C(2)(b) cannot exceed $500. However, 
if the taxpayer and his (her) wife (husband) 
have not shared the same new residence 
nor made specific plans to share the same 
new residence within a determinable time, 
the separate commencements of work will 
be considered separately. If they file sep- 
arate returns, these types of expenses are 
subject to an overall per move limitation 
of $2,500, of which the expenses described 
in C(2)(a) and ©(2)(b) cannot exceed 
$1,000. If they file a joint return, these types 
of expenses are subject to an overall per 
move limitation of $5,000, of which the ex- 
pense described in O(2)(a) and ©(2)(b) 
cannot exceed $2,000. 

D. “Reasonableness” of Moving Expenses.— 
The term “moving expenses” includes only 
those expenses that are reasonable under 
the circumstances of the particular move. 
Expenses related to members of the tax- 
payer’s household include only those ex- 
penses for members who have both the tax- 
payer's former residence and his new resi- 
dence as their principal place of abode. Mem- 
bers of tne taxpayer’s household generally 
do not include, for example, a servant, gov- 
erness, chauffeur, nurse, valet, etc. 

E. Household Goods and Personal Effects.— 
Expenses of moving household goods and 
personal effects from the taxpayer’s former 
residence to his new residence include the 
actual cost of transportation or hauling, 
packing and crating, in-transit storage, and 
insurance. 

F. Travelling Expenses from the Taxpayer's 
Former Residence to His New Residence.— 
These include the cost of transportation, 
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meals, and lodging (including costs for the 
date of arrival). The deduction for travel- 
ing expenses from the taxpayer’s former 
residence to his new residence is allowable 
for only one trip. However, it is not neces- 
sary that the taxpayer and all members of 
his household travel together or at the same 
time. To compute the cost of transportation 
in cases where the taxpayer uses his own 
car, see Instruction G below. 

G. Traveling Expenses, after Obtaining 
Employment, from the Former Residence to 
the General Location of the New Principal 
Place of Work, and Return, for the Principal 
Purpose of Searching for a New Residence.— 
Traveling expenses are deductible only if (1) 
the trip is begun after the taxpayer has ob- 
tained employment in the general location 
of the new principal place of work; (2) the 
taxpayer returns to his former residence after 
searching for a new residence in the general 
location of the new principal place -f work; 
and (3) the taxpayer’s principal purpose in 
traveling to the general location of the new 
principal place of work is to search for a new 
residence, 

If a taxpayer uses his own automobile for 
this transportation, he can compute the 
transportation expenses in either of two 
ways: (1) Actual out-of-pocket expenses, For 
example, gasoline, oil, repairs, etc. Or (2) 
at a rate of six cents a mile. If out-of- 
pocket expenses are claimed, an adequate 
record must be kept to verify amounts. If 
the optional method of six cents a mile is 
used, attach a schedule verifying the mileage. 

H. Expenses of Meals and Lodging while 
Occupying Temporary Quarters.——These are 
deductible for any 30 consecutive days after 
the taxpayer has obtained employment in 
the general location of the new principal 
place of work. 

1. Qualified Expenses Attributed to the 
Sale, Purchase or Lease of a Residence.— 
This term means only those reasonable ex- 
penses (such as, sales commissions, adver- 
tising expenses, attorney and legal fees, title 
fees, escrow fees, and State transfer taxes) 
incident to (a) the sale or exchange of the 
former residence (not including expenses 
for work performed on the residence to assist 
in its sale) which would be taken into ac- 
count in determining the amount realized 
on the sale or exchange; (b) the purchase of 
a new residence which otherwise would be 
included in (i) the adjusted basis of the new 
residence, or (ii) the cost of the loan (but not 
including payments or prepayments of in- 
terest); (c) the settlement of an unexpired 
lease on property used as a former residence; 
or (d) the acquisition of a lease on property 
which will become the new residence (ex- 
cluding payments or prepayments of rent). 

J. Nondeductible Expenses—Moving ex- 
penses do not include, for example, any loss 
incurred on the sale, exchange, or other dis- 
position of property, mortgage penalties, cost 
of refitting rugs or draperies, losses due to the 
disposal of memberships in clubs, tuition, 
and similar items. 

K. Self-employed individuals—A self- 
employed individual is defined as one who 
performs personal services as (a) the owner 
of the entire interest in an unincorporated 
trade or business, or (b) a partner in a 
partnership carrying on a trade or business, 

For expenses to be deducted on lines 3 and 
4 by a self-employed person, the condition 
of having obtained employment is met when 
substantial arrangements have been made to 
commence work. 

L. Reimbursements and Allowances.—All 
reimbursements and allowances for moving 
expenses must be included in income, Ir 
general, an employee will find such reim: 
bursements and allowances included in hi 
Form W-2. However, if there is doubt, he 
should check with his employer. Line 12 is 
provided for the reporting of reimbursements 
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and allowances if such items are not included 
elsewhere on Form 1040 or related schedules. 

M. No Double Benefits—The amount 
realized on the sale of the old residence shall 
not be reduced by any expenses included in 
line 6, and the basis of the new residence 
shall not be increased by the amount of 
any expenses included in line 7. If such ex- 
penses are included in income because some 
condition for the allowance of this deduction 
has not been met, an appropriate adjustment 
to the selling price and/or basis may be made. 
Form 4726—Maxmmum Tax ON EARNED IN- 

come, 1972 


Floyd K. and Eileen N. Haskell, identifying 
number BBevococecen. 

1. Earned income (see instructions, $130,- 
023.70. 

2. Deductions 
989.54. 

3. Earned net income. Subtract line 2 from 
line 1, $77,034.16. 

4. Enter your adjusted gross income, $109,- 
891.05. 

5. Divide the amount on line 3 by the 
amount on line 5. Enter percentage result 
here, but not more than 100%, 70%. 

6. Enter you taxable income, $97,580.12. 

7. Multiply the amount on line 6 by the 
percentage on line 5, $68,306.08. 

8a. Enter the larger of either (1) the total 
of your 1972 items of tax preference or (2) 
one-third of the total of your tax preference 
items for 1970, 1971, and 1972, > 

8b. Less, $30,000. 

8c. Subtract line 8b from line 8a, y 

9. Earned taxable income. Subtract line 8c 
from line 7 (see instructions), $68,306.08. 

10. If: you checked line 2 or 5, Form 1040, 
enter $52,000, $52,000.00. 

11, Subtract line 10 from line 9 (if zero or 
less, do not complete rest of form) $16,306.08. 

12. Enter 50% of line 11, $8,153.04. 

13, Tax on amount on line (use Tax Rate 
Schedule in Form 1040 (or Form 1041) 
Instr.) , $43,728.07. 

14. Tax on amount on line 9 (use Tax Rate 
Schedule in Form 1040 (or Form 1041) 
Instr), $26,788.34. 

15. Subtract line 14 from line 13, $16,- 
828.48. 

16. If the amount on line 10 is: $52,000, 
enter $18,060, $18,060.00. 

17, Add lines 12, 15, and 16. This is your 
maximum tax. Enter here and on line 18, 
Form 1040 (or line 24, Form 1041); however, 
if you had net long-term capital gains in ex- 
cess of net short-term capital loss, complete 
Computation of Alternative Tax below, -$43,- 
041.52. 

COMPUTATION OF ALTERNATIVE TAX 

18. Amount from line 6, $97,580.12. 

19. Amount from Schedule D (Form 1040), 
line 15(a) (or line 20, page 1, Form 1041), 
$4,497.94. 

20. Subtract line 19 from line 18, $93,- 
082.18. 

21. Enter smaller of amount on Sch. D 
(Form 1040), line 13 or 14 (or enter amount 
from Sch. D (Form 1041), line 17(e)), 
$8,995.88. 

29. Tax on amount on line 20 (use Tax 
Rate Schedule in Form 1040 (or 1041) in- 
structions), $41,028.11, 

30. Subtract line 29 from line 13, $2,699.96. 

31. Subtract line 30 from line 17, $40,341.56. 

32. If the block on line 21 or 23 is checked, 
enter 50% of line 19; otherwise, enter 25% 
of line 23, $2,248.97. 

33. Alternative tax, add lines 28 (if appli- 
cable), 31, and 32, $42,590.53. 

34, Enter here and on line 18, Form 1040 
(or line 24 or 25, whichever is applicable, 
Form 1041), the amount on line 17 or line 33, 
whichever is smaller, $42,590.53. 

INSTRUCTIONS 


(References are to the Internal Revenue 
Code) 

Line 1—Earned income.—Earned income” 

generally means wages, salaries, professional 


(see instructions), 
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fees, bonuses, commissions on sales or on 
insurance premiums, tips, and other amounts 
received as compensation for personal serv- 
ices actually rendered. It includes prizes and 
awards (other than gambling gains), group- 
term life insurance purchased for employees 
that are includible in gross income, and 
amounts includible in gross income under 
section 83. 

If you perform personal services for a cor- 
poration, “earned income” means only that 
portion of income received from the corpo- 
ration that represents a reasonable allowance 
for salaries and other compensation for per- 
sonal services actually rendered. It also in- 
cludes gains (other than capital gains) and 
net earnings derived from the sale or other 
disposition of, the transfer of any interest 
in, or the licensing of the use of property 
(other than goodwill) if your personal efforts 
created such property. 

The entire amount you receive for the per- 
formance of professional services, such as 
services performed by a doctor, dentist, 
lawyer, architect, or accountant, will be 
treated as earned income if you are individ- 
ually and personally responsible for the 
services performed, even though you employ 
assistants to perform all or part of such 
services. 

If you are engaged in a noncorporate trade 
or business in which both personal services 
and capital are material income-producing 
factors, a reasonable allowance (but not more 
than 30% of your share of net profits of 
such trade or business) will be considered 
to be earned income. See section 1.1348-3(a) 
(3) of the regulations for rules on earned 
income from business in which capital is 
material. 

For rules relating to income in respect of 
a decedent, see section 1.1348-3(a) (4) of the 
regulations. 

If you are a nonresident alien, “earned in- 
come” includes only income from sources 
within the United States that is effectively 
conrected with the conduct of a trade or 
business in the United States. 

“Earned income” does not include such 
income as dividends (including amounts 
treated as dividends by reason of section 
1373(b) and Income Tax Regulations section 
1.873-1), other distributions of corporate 
earnings and profits, gambling gains, or gains 
treated as capital gains under chapter 1 of 
the code. 

“Earned income” does not include any dis- 
tribution to which sections 72(m) (5), 72(n), 
402 (a) (2), or 403 (a) (2) (A) apply, or any de- 
ferred compensation within the meaning of 
section 404. “Deferred compensation” for this 
purpose does not include any amount re- 
ceived before the end of the taxable year 
following the first taxable year of the recip- 
ient in which his right to receive such 
amount is not subject to a substantial risk 
of forfeiture. 

Section 72(m) (5) deals with premature or 
excessive distributions from a qualified em- 
ployees’ pension plan or trust to an employee 
who is (or was) also an owner of the busi- 
ness. 

Sections 72(n) 420(a)(2), 403(a) (2) (A) 
deal with certain lump-sum distributions 
from qualified plans that are treated as capi- 
tal gains or are subject to special averaging 
rules. 

See section 1.1348-3(a)(5) of the regula- 
tions for exceptions to definition of earned 
income, 

See section 1.1348-3(b) of the regulations 
for definition and examples of deferred com- 
pensation. 

If you are a nonresident alien, “earned in- 
come” does not include salaries, wages, com- 
pensations, remunerations, emoluments, and 
other fixed or determinable annual or pe- 
riodic gains, profits and income subject to 
tax at the rate of 30 percent (or lower treaty 
rate) under section 871(a) (1) (A). 

Line 2—Deductions.—Include on this line 
any deductions that are required to be taken 
into account under section 62 in determining 
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adjusted gross income and are properly al- 
locable to or chargeable against earned in- 
come. Such deductions include: 

(1) deductions attributable to a trade or 
business from which earned income is or may 
be derived, 

(2) expenses paid or incurred in connec- 
tion with the performance of services as an 
employee, 

(3) deductions allowable by sections 404 
(employer contributions to an employer's 
trust or annuity plan) and 405(c) (employ- 
er contributions to qualified bond purchase 
plans), 

(4) deductions allowable by section 217 
(moving expense), 

(5) deductions allowable by section 1379 
(b) (3) (employer contributions to qualified 
pension, etc., plans), and 

(6) a net operating loss deduction to the 
extent that the net operating losses carried 
to the taxable year are properly allocable 
to or chargeable against earned income. See 
section 1.1348-2 (d) (2) (vi) of the regulations 
for more information on net operating loss 
deduction. 

Line 8—Tax preference offset.—See section 
1.1348-2(d) (3) of the regulations for detailed 
information concerning items of tax pref- 
erence to be taken into account to determine 
the tax preference offset. 

Line 9—Earned taxable income.—Earned 
taxable income” means the excess of the por- 
tion of taxable income attributable to earned 
net income over the tax preference offset. 

See section 1.1348-2(d) (4) of the regula- 
tions for illustrations showing computation 
of earned taxable income. 

Note: If short period return, see section 
1.1348-2(c) of the regulations, 


SCHEDULES A AND B—ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 
AND DIVIDEND AND INTEREST INCOME, 1972 


Floyd K. and Eileen N. Haskell. 

Your XXX=XX=XXXX by 

Medical and dental expenses (not com- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise) for 
medicine and drugs, doctors, dentists, nurses, 
hospital care, insurance premiums for medi- 
cal care, etc. 

1. One half (but not more than $150) of 
insurance premiums for medical care. (Be 
sure to include in line 10 below), $150.00. 

10. Total deductible medical and dental 
expenses (Add lines 1 and 9, Enter here and 
on line 33, below.) , $150.00. 

Taxes: 

11. Real estate, $1,630.32. 

12. State and local gasoline (see gas tax 
tables) , $26.00. 

13. General sales (see sales tax tables), 
$391.00. 

14. State and local income, $4,375.44. 

15. Personal property, $52.12. 

17. Total taxes (Add lines 11 through 16. 
Enter here and on line 34, below.) , $6,474.88. 

Contributions.—Cash — including checks, 
money orders, etc. (Itemize—see instructions 
on page 11 for examples.) 

See Schedule 3 hereto. 

21. Total contributions (Add lines 18, 19, 
and 20. Enter here and on line 35, below.), 
$1,758.25. 

Interest expense: 

24. Other (Itemize) Colo. Gift Tax Def. 
$7.28. 

1969 Fed. Income Tax Def., $454.80. 

1969 Colo. Income Tax Def., $39.18, 

Loan—Chem BK. & Trust Co., NYC, $463.04. 

25. Total interest expense (Add lines 22, 23, 
and 24. Enter here and on line 36, below.), 
$964.30. 

Casualty or theft loss(es) : 

28. $100 limitation, $100.00. 

Miscellaneous deductions for alimony, 
union dues, etc. (see instructions on page 
13): 

Chemical Bank NY Trust Co.: 

(A) Cust. Fee—Allocated, $633.50. 

(B) Inc. Tax Prep. Fee, $80.00. 

32. Total miscellaneous deductions (Enter 
here and on line 39, below) , $713.50. 
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SUMMARY OF ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS 

33. Total deductible medical and dental 
expenses (from line 10) , $150.00. 

34. Total taxes (from line 17), $6,474.88. 

35. Total contributions (from line 21), 
$1,758.25. 

36. Total interest expense (from line 25), 
$964.30 

39. Total miscellaneous deductions (from 
line 32), $713.50. 

40. Total itemized deductions. (Add lines 
33 through 39. Enter here and on Form 1040, 
line 52.) , $10,060.93. 

PART 1 DIVIDEND INCOME 

Note: If gross dividends (including capital 
gain distributions) and other distributions 
on stock are $200 or less, do not complete this 
part. But enter gross dividends less the sum 
of capital gain distributions and non-taxable 
distributions, if any, on Form 1040, line 12a 
(see note below). 
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1. Gross dividends (including capital gain 
distributions) and other distributions on 
stock, (List payers and amounts—vwrite (H), 
(W), (J), for stock held by husband, wife, or 
jointly). 

(H) Sheridan S&L Assn. (dividend on per- 
manent stock) , $33.60. 

(W) See Schedule 4, $21,743.70. 

2. Total of line 1, $21,777.30. 

4. Nontaxable distributions (see instruc- 
tions on page 13), $567.12. 

5. Total (add lines 3 and 4), $567.12. 

6. Dividends before exclusion (subtract line 
5 from line 2). Enter here and on Form 1040, 
line 12a, $21,210.18. 

PART 11 INTEREST INCOME 


Note: If interest is $200 or less, do not com- 
plete this part. But enter amount of interest 
received on Form 1040, line 13. 

7. Interest includes earnings from savings 
and loan associations, mutual savings banks 
cooperative banks, and credit unions as well 
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as interest on bank deposits, bonds, tax re- 
funds, etc. Interest also includes original 
issue discount on bonds and other evidences 
of indebtedness (see instructions on page i3). 
(List payers and amounts). 

Midland S&L Assn., $267.25. 

Mile High Circle S&L Assn., $245.05. 

U.S. Treasury Bonds See Schedule 4, 
$3,556.88. 

8. Total interest income. Enter here and 
on Form 1040, line 13, $4,069.18. 

ScHEDULE 3.—Charitable contributions 
St. Mary’s Church $1, 575. 50 
Churchwomen of St. Mary's 
Harvard College Fund 
Harvard Class of '37 Fund 
Children’s Hospital 
Hebrew Educational Alliance. 

United Negro College Fund 
Miscellaneous 


Security 


Date Security 


Date 


Apr. 20, 1972 


U.S. Treasur 

314 percent ae Feb. 15, 1990 
Interest__.....- 
U.S. savings bond series E, dated July 1, 1944__ 
U.S. savings bond series E, dated Dec. T, 1942. 
U.S. savings bond series E, dated Sept. 1, 1943 
U.S. savings bond series E, dated Dec. 1, 1944 
Accrued interest on redemption 


Feb. 15, 1972 
D 


e 
a Ca 1972 


U.S. Treasury. 
344 percent dus Feb. 15, 1990 
Interest 


Jan. 3,1972 


Bankers Trust New York Corp., common $10 par 
iv 
General Electric Co., common. 
ividen 
Commonwealth Edison Co., common $12.50 par 
Dividend, 60 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, common $5 par 
Dividend, 60 
American Natural Gas Co., common $10 par. 
Dividend, 60 
Northern Illinois Gas, common $5 par__ 
Dividend, 60 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co- 
Common no par 
Dividend, 60 

- Procter & Gamble Co., common no p:i 
Dividend, 60 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., common__ 
Dividend, 60 
Pabst Brewing Co., common no par.. 
Dividend, 60 


Gulf Oil habe Common no par... 


Texaco, Inc., Common $6.25 par 
Dividend, 60. 


O Gomi Conv PFD service A $4 par 
Dividend, 60 
Z Continental Corp., common $2 par. 
Dividend, 60. 


Apr. E 1972 
| ee Dividend, a 
Z Chemical New York Corp. “common $12 | p 
Dividend 60. 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Dividend, 60 


ividend, 


‘Do 
May 1, 1972 
Do 


Dividend, 60 


Bankers Trust New York Corp., common $10 par 


tet and Edison Co., common $12.50 par_ 


Public Service Co. of Colorado, common $5 par. 


Dividend, 60 


American Natural Gas Co., common $10 par.. 


Dividend, 60 


Northern Ilinois Gas, common $5 par. 


Dividend, 60. 

RCA Co 

Dividend, 

May k 1972 

1, 015. 00 i aibs 
Dividend, 60 


spee Dividend, 


., common, no par. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Common, no par___-...--.-_-- 


Z Procter & Gamble Co., common, no par. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., ia wee 


Dividend, 60 


Pabst Brewing Co., C 


. Dividend, 60. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Dividend, 60_ 
Standard Oil 


, 60. 
Standard Oil Co. of N.J., Common, $7 par... 


Dividend, 60. 


Allied Chemical Corp., Common, $9 par.. 


. Dividend, 60. 


General Motors Corp., Common, $1.6634 par. 


Dividend, 60 


. Warner-Lambert Co., Common, $1 par. 


Dividend, 60 


Mobil Oil hy Common $7.50 par.. 


. Dividend, 6! 


Z E.1, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Common $5 4 par- 


-- Dividend, 60 


rp 
$2.50 cumulative convertible preferred shares at $4 par- 


Dividend, 60 


- Continental Corp., Common $2 par 


- Dividend, 60 
American C: 
Dividend, 6 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Common $16 


34 par. 
Dividend, 60 


Chemical New York Corp., Com 


Dividend, 60 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Coi 


Dividend, 60 


atte seal 
, 1972 

jo. _.... Dividend, 60 
1972 


Dividen 


Commonwealth Edison Co., 


Dividend, 60 


Bankers Trust New York Corp., Common $10 par. 


General Electric Co., common 


common $12.50 par. 


Public Service Co., of Colorado, common $5 par. 


Dividend, 60 


American Natural Gas Co., common $10 par.. 


Dividend, 60 


Northern Illinois Gas, common $5 par__ 


Dividends, 60 


Corp., common no par 


~ Dividend, 60 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co- 


Common no par. 


Dividend, 60 


- Procter & Gamble Co., common no par 
Dividend, 60.._..._._. 
Pabst Brewing Co., common no par- 


Dividend, 60 
ros 1972, 


Dividend, 6 


Dividend, 60... 
- Texaco, Inc., co 
- Dividend, 60____ 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., common- 
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Date Security 


- ai on Corp., Common $7.50 par. 
Dividend, 
-7I Standard Oil Co. of Ind., Common $12.50 par.. 
... Dividend, 60 
~~. Standard Oil Co. N.J., Common $7 par.. 
- Dividend, 60 


- General Motors Corp., Common $1.6634 par. 
--- Dividend, 60.. 
> Warner-Lambert 
- Dividend, 60. - 
Continental Corp. 
- $2.50 Cuml Conv pfd 
Dividend, 60 


` American Cyanamid Co., Common $5 par- 
ividend, 


American Telephone & Telegram Co., Common $1624 


Dividend, 60. 

Z Chemical New York Corp., Common $12 par 
Dividend, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Common $10 par- 
Dividend, 60. 
Bankers Trust New York Corp., Common $10 par. 
Dividend, 60.. 


3 z 
Oct. 16, 1972 
Oct. 18, 1972 
Oct. 19, 1972 


Come äi Edison Co., Common $12.50 par.. 
ividend, 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, Common $5 par... 
. Dividend, 
Z American Natural Gas Co., Common $10 par 
Dividend, 60 
Z Northern Illinois Gas, Common $5 par.. 
Dividend, 
RCA Corp., Common no par 
Dividend, 


SCHEDULE C—Prorir (or Loss) From BUSI- 
NESS OR PROFESSION, 1972 


Floyd K. and Eileen N. Haskell. 

Social security number: 072-14—7751. 

A. Principal business activity, Attorney. 

B. Business name, Self. 

D. Business address (number and street), 
#2112—1700 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 

G. Is this business located within the 
boundaries of the city, town, etc., indicated? 
Yes. 

H. Did you own this business at the end of 
1972? Yes. 

I. How many months in 1972 did you own 
this business? 12, 

J. Was an Employer's Quarterly Federal 
Tax Return, Form 941, filed for this business 
for any quarter in 1972? No. 

Important—All applicable lines and sched- 
ules must be filled in. See Attachment hereto, 

12. Legal and professional fees, $130,023.70. 

21. Net profit (or loss) (subtract line 20 
from line 5). Enter here and on line 35, Form 
1040. ALSO enter on Schedule SE, line 1, 
$77,902.37 


ATTACHMENT TO SCHEDULE C 
Income statement—year ending 
December 31, 1972 


Telephone and telegraph... 

Travel and entertainment 
(including percentage of 
dues for Denver Country 
Club (90% —$378) and Uni- 
versity Club (10%—$70.20) 
and business entertainment 
at home of $200 (est.)..._ 

Cost of operation of automo- 
bile for business purposes 
($288.50) and cost of re- 
pairs ($423.63) 
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Date Security 
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Symbol Amount 


Nov. 15, 1972 
Do 


` Westinghouse Electric Corp., Common_._.___- 


Dividend, 60 


Pabst Brewing Co., Common no par... ie 


Dividend, SB 
Gulf Oil Cor, 
Dividend, 


ab Monn Oil Corp., Common $7.50 par 


. Dividend, 60_ 


| Standard Oil Co. of Ind., Common $12. 50 par__- 


. Dividend, 


Dividend, 60 


- General Motor’s Corp., Common $1.6634 par.. 


- Warner-Lambert Co., common $1 par.. 


Do Dividen 
„ 1972 E.l. ry Pont De Nemours & Go,, common $5 par. 
0. 


Dividen 


Continental Corp 


$2.50 comi conv pfc service A $4 par 


Dividend, 60 


Continental Corp., common $2 par. 


Dividen 


21, 176. 58 


Note: 0—Government bond interest. 1—Domestic dividends. 


Professional meetings 
memberships 

Fees paid to other lawyers.-- 

General expense 


$227. 50 
32, 608. 75 
1, 064: 78 


51, 917.18 


78, 106. 52 
204. 15 


77, 902. 37 
SCHEDULE—-DEPRECIATION 


Net income 


Life 
(per- 
cent) 


Depre- 
ciation 
Cost past years 


$466.40 $233.20 25.00 $116.60 

PEA E 
furniture and 
equipment 

Business auto- 
mobile (1966 
Porsche, acquired 
April 1966)_....... 5, 125.90 5, 019, 00 


1,312.56 942.61 6.67 


4-year double deci. 

SCHEDULE D—CAPITAL GAINS AND Losses, 1972 

Name(s) as shown on Form 1040: Floyd 
K. and Eileen N. Haskell. 

Social security number: 072-14-7751. 
PART II, LONG-TERM CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES— 
ASSETS HELD MORE THAN 6 MONTHS 

6. 200 rts. Common Edison, P, 2/17/72, pre- 
1971, $21.88. 

9. Enter your share of net long-term gain 
(or loss) from partnerships and fiduciaries, 
$8,974.00. 

13. Net long-term gain (or loss), combine 
lines 11, 12(a) and 12(b), $8,995.88. 

PART III, SUMMARY OF PARTS I AND II 

14. Combine the amounts shown on lines 5 
and 13, and enter the net gain or loss here, 
$8,995.88. 

15. If line 14 shows a gain— 


(a) Enter 50% of line 13 or 50% of line 14, 
whichever is smaller (see Part VI for com- 
putation of alternative tax). Enter zero if 
there is a loss or no entry on line 13, 
$4,497.94. 

(b) Subtract line 15(a) from line 14. Enter 
here and on line 36, Form 1040, $4,497.94. 

See tables at end of article. 


RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT COMPUTATION 

Name(s) as shown on Form 1040: Floyd 
K. and Eileen N. Haskell. 

: Your social security number: 072-14—7751. 

Joint return filers use column A for wife 
and column B for husband. All other filers 
use column B only. 

Did you receive earned income in excess 
of $600 in each of any 10 calendar years be- 
fore 1972? (Widows or widowers see Schedule 
R instructions.) If “Yes” in either column, 
furnish all information below in that column, 
Also furnish the combined information called 
for in column C for both husband and wife 
if joint return, both 65 or over, even if only 
one answered “Yes” in column A or B. 

1. Maximum amount of retirement income 
for credit computation: A, $1,524.00; B, 
$1,524.00; C, $2,286.00. 


SCHEDULE SE— COMPUTATION OF SOCIAL SE- 
curity SELF-EMPLOYMENT Tax, 1972 

Name of self-employed person (as shown on 
social security card): Floyd K. and Eileen N. 
Haskell, 

Social security number of self-employed 
person: 072-14~—7751. 

PART I—COMPUTATION OF NET EARNINGS FROM 
BUSINESS SELF-EMPLOYMENT (OTHER THAN 
FARMING) 

1. Net profit (or loss) shown in Schedule C 
(Form 1040), line 21. (Enter combined 
amount if more than one business.), $77,- 
849.00. 

3. Net earnings (or loss) from business self- 
employment (Subtract line 2 from line 1, 
and enter here and on line 8(a), below.), 
$77,849.00. 
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RENT AND ROYALTY INCOME 
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INCOME OR LOSSES FROM PARTNERSHIPS, ESTATES OR TRUSTS, SMALL BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS 


(d) Depre- 
ciation 


(e) Rode 

o o ther rages se 
expen: (b) Check applicable depreciation 
(Repairs, box (applicable 
etc.—explain only to 
below) partner- 

ships and 


(explain 
below) or 
depletion 

(attach 
compu- 
tation) 


(b) Total 
amount of 
rents 


(c) Total 
amount of 


(a) Kind and location of prey it prne 


residential, also write “' 


Colorado 02995-46. 


Part- Estate Small 
ner- or Bus, 
ship Trust Corp. 


(d) in- 
come or 
loss 


$100. 26 (a) Name and address number 


Davis oi lease bonus... 
Chorney oil lease bonus___._..._.- 


estates) 


59. 40 


4.75 __- Sucan, Ltd 


Net income (or loss) from rents and 
royalties (col. (b) plus col. (c) 
less cols. (d) and (e)). 


CanUS, Ltd 


164. 41 


Toate... 
549. 58 — 


PART II—COMPUTATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT TAX 

8. Net earnings (or loss) from self-employ- 
ment— 

(a) From business (other than farming) 
from line 3, above, $77,902.37. 

(c) From partnerships, joint ventures, etc. 
(other than farming), $2,732.77. 

9. Total net earnings (or loss) from self- 
employment reported on line 8, $80,635.14. 

10. The largest amount of combined wages 
and self-employment earnings subject to so- 
cial security tax for 1972 is $9,000.00. 

13. Self-employment income—line 9 or 12, 
whichever is smaller, $9,000.00. 

14, If line 13 is $9,000, enter $675.00; if less, 
multiply the amount on line 13 by .075, 
$675.00. 

16. Self-employment tax (subtract line 15 
from line 14). Enter here and on Form 1040, 
line 62, $675.00. 

INSTRUCTIONS 


Schedule SE provides the Social Security 
Administration with information on self-em- 
ployment income necessary for figuring bene- 
fits under the social security program. You 
have to pay self-employment tax regardless 
of age, and even though you are receiving 
social security benefits. 

To assure proper credit to your account, 
enter your name and social security number 
on Schedule SE exactly as they are shown on 
your social security card. 

Ministers, members of religious orders, and 
Christian Science practitioners—Duly or- 
dained, commissioned, or licensed ministers 
of churches, members of religious orders 
(who have not taken a vow of poverty), and 
Christian Science practitioners are now sub- 
ject to self-employment tax. But they can, 
under certain conditions, request to exempt 
thelr income from service as a minister, 
member or practitioner by filing Form 4361. 
If you filed Form 4361 and you have no other 
income subject to self-employment tax, write 
“Exempt-Form 4361” on line 62 of Form 1040. 
(Note: If you filed Form 4361 but have $400 
or more from other net earnings subject to 
self-employment tar, you must complete 
Schedule SE). You can get forms, schedules, 
and publications from your local Internal 
Revenue Service office. If you previously filed 
an effective waiver certificate, Form 2031, to 
pay self-employment tax, you cannot file 
for an exemption. For more information get 
Publication 517, Social Security for Clergy- 
men and Religious Workers. 

Ministers and members of religious orders 
must include in their earnings from self-em- 
ployment (but not for income tax purposes) 
the rental value of the parsonage or allow- 
ance for the rental value of the parsonage. 
They also must include the value of meals 


of col. (d) less total 
of col. (e). 

Total of parts |, H, 
and Ili (enter here 


and on Form 1040, 
line 38). 


ti a= OG 
Mountain Valley Association. X 


Income (or loss) total Lae. a> mae 


86-6059772 ($2, 316, 98). 
84-0583390 (187. 003 
- 84-6043115 5,141.00 . 


siau 2, 657002... 
2, 637,02 


3, 186. 60 


and lodging furnished them for the conven- 
ience of their employers. 

Members of certain religious faiths.—If you 
have conscientious objections to social se- 
curity insurance because of your belief in the 
teachings of a recognized religious sect of 
which you are a member, you can file Form 
4029 to get exemption from self-employment 
tax. If you filed Form 4029, do not file Sched- 
ule SE. Instead, write “Exempt-Form 4029” 
on line 62 of Form 1040. 

U.S. citizens employed by foreign govern- 
ments or international organizations.—You 
are subject to the social security self-employ- 
ment tax if you are a U.S. citizen employed 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, or the Virgin Islands by a 
foreign government, an instrumentality 
wholly owned by a foreign government, or an 
international organization organized under 
the International Organizations Immunities 
Act. Report income from such employment 
on line 8(e), Schedule SE. 

Fee basis State or local government em- 
ployees.—Fees received for functions and 
services performed by these employees (in- 
cluding public officers who in such capacity 
are employees) are subject to self-employ- 
ment tax if their functions and services are 
performed in positions which are: (1) com- 
pensated solely on a fee basis; and (2) not 
covered under a Federal-State social security 
coverage agreement, if you filed Form 4415, 
exempting your fees from self-employment 
tax, write, “Exempt Form 4415” on line 62 of 
Form 1040, 

Exclusions 

In figuring net earnings from self-employ- 
ment, do not take into account income (or 
loss) from the following sources, or any de- 
ductions for expenses in connection with this 
income. Use Schedule SE, line 2, to exclude 
any such amounts reported in separate 
Schedule C that should not be taken into 
account in figuring your self-employment in- 
come, Exclude from line 5, Schedule SE, any 
item of income or expense that is not in- 
cluded * * * self-employment and attach 
an explanation, 

Employees and public officials—Income 
(fees, salaries, etc.) from the performance of 
service as: (1) a public official (except as 
noted above); (2) an employee or employee 
representative under the railroad retirement 
system; or (3) an employee (except as indi- 
cated above). 

Note.—Income of an employee 18 or over 
from the sale of newspapers or magazines to 
an ultimate consumer is subject to selj- 
employment tax if the employee kept the 
profits from such sales. 

Certain payments to retired partners —In- 
come received by a retired partner under a 


written partnership plan that provides for 
life-long periodic retirement payments if the 
retired partner has no interest in the part- 
nership (except for the right to the retire- 
ment payments) and did not perform sery- 
ices for the partnership during the year. 

Real estate rentals:—Rentals from real 
estate, except rentals received in the course 
of a trade or business as a real estate dealer. 
These include cash and crop shares received 
from a tenant or sharefarmer, Report these 
amounts in Schedule E, Part II. However, 
rental income from a farm is not excluded if 
the rental arrangement provides for material 
participation by the landlord and he does 
participate materially in the production or 
in the management of the production of one 
or more term products on his land. Such in- 
come represents farm earnings and should be 
reported on Schedules F and SE. 

The following are not real estate rentals: 
payments for the use or occupancy of rooms 
or other space where services are also fur- 
nished to the occupant, such as rooms in 
hotels, boarding houses, apartment houses 
furnishing hotel services, tourist camps or 
homes, or space in parking lots, warehouses, 
or storage garages. These payments must be 
included in figuring net earnings from self- 
employment. 

Dividends and interest.—Dividends on 
shares of stock, and interest on bonds, deben- 
tures, notes, certificates, or other evidence 
of indebtedness, issued with interest coupons 
or in registered form by a corporation, or by 
a government or its political subdivisions, 
unless received in the course of a trade or 
business as a dealer in stocks or securities. 

Property gains and losses.—Gain or loss: 
(1) from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset; (2) to which section 631 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code applies; or (3) from the 
sale, exchange, involuntary conversion, or 
other disposition of property if that property 
is neither (a) stock in trade or other property 
of a kind which would properly be includible 
in inventory if on hand at the close of the 
tax year; nor (b) property held primarily for 
sale to customers in the ordinary course of 
the trade or business. 

Net operating losses—No deduction for 
net operating losses of other years will be 
allowed in figuring the net earnings from 
self-employment. Such deduction should be 
included as a “minus” figure on Form 1040, 
line 44. 


More than one trade or business 
If you farmed and also had one or more 
othe: trades or businesses, your net earnings 
from self-employment are the combined net 
earnings from self-employment of all your 
trades and businesses. Thus, if you had a 
l-ss In one trade or business, it will reduce 
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the income from another trade or business. 
In such cases, use both Schedule F and 
Schedule C to figure net profit from the farm 
and nonfarm activities, respectively. Make 
the combined computation of self-employ- 
ment tax on Schedule SE. 

Joint returns- 


For a joint return, show the name of the 
* * + SE. If both husband and wife have 
self-employment income, each must file a 
separate Schedule SE. However, include the 
total of profits (or Icsses) from all businesses 
on Form 1040, line 35 or 39, as appropriate. 
Then enter the combined seli-employment 
tax on Form 1040, line 62. 


Community income 


For the purpose of figuring net earnings 
from self-employment, if any of the income 
from a trade or business, including farming 
is community income, all the income from 
that trade or business is considered the in- 
come of the husband, unless the wife ex- 
ercises substantially all the management and 
control of the operation. In that case, all 
such income is considered the wife's. (See 
“Partnerships” below.) 

If separate returns are filed, Schedules C 
and SE or Schedules F and SE must be 
attached to the return of the one with self- 
employment income. Community income in- 
cluded on such schedules must be divided, 
for income tax purposes, on the basis of the 
community property laws. 

Partnerships 


In figuring his combined net earnings from 
self-employment, a partner should include 
his entire share of such earnings from a part- 
nership, including any guaranteed payments, 
No part of that share can be allocated to the 
partner’s wife (or husband), even though the 
income may, under State law, be community 
income. However, in the case of a husband 
and wife farm partnership, as in other part- 
nerships, the distributive share of each must 
be entered as partnership income in Schedule 
E, Part III, for income tax purposes, and in 
Schedule SE, line 4(b), for self-employment 
tax purposes. (Report nonfarm partnership 
income in Schedule SE, line 8(c), for social 
security purposes.) 

Note—If a member of a continuing part- 
nership dies, part of the deceased partner’s 
distributive share of the partnership’s ordi- 
nary income (or loss) for the taxable year of 
the partnership in which he died must be in- 
cluded in the partner’s net earnings from 
sel/-employment. 

Optional method for computing net earnings 
from farm self-employment 

If your gross profits for the year from 
farming were not more than $2,400, you can 
report two-thirds of your gross profits from 
farming instead of your actual net earnings 
from farming. If your gross profits from farm- 
ing were more than $2,400, and your actual 
net earnings from farming were less than 
$1,600, you can report $1,600. 

For the optional method, a partner should 
figure his share of gross profits from a farm 
partnership in accordance with the partner- 
ship agreement. In the case of guaranteed 
payments, his share of the partnership’s 
gross profits is his guaranteed payments plus 
his share of the gross profits, after such gross 
profits are reduced by all guaranteed pay- 
ments of the partnership. 

Share-farming arrangements 

A person who produces crops or livestock 
on land belonging to another for a propor- 
tionate share of the crop or livestock pro- 
duced, or the proceeds from them, is consid- 
ered to be an independent contractor and a 
self-employed person rather than an em- 
ployee. His net earnings should be reported 
on Schedule F for income tax purposes and 
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on Schedule SE for self-employment tax pur- 
poses. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of the unfinished 
business, S. 1443, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1443) to authorize the furnish- 
ing of defense articles and services to for- 
eign countries and international organiza- 
tions. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the adoption of 
the amendment by the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee) and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), on which 
there is a 2-hour limitation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
equally charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMIRE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to yield for 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL 
TO REORGANIZE THE U.S. FOREST 
SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), and 
I, along with the distinguished Governor 
of the State of Montana, Tom Judge, and 
the distinguished Congressman from the 
eastern district, JOHN MELCHER, appeared 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry, specifically the Subcommittee 


on Environment, Conservation, and For- 
estry. Our distinguished colleagues, Con- 


-gressman Sxuoup of Montana, Senators 


BENNETT and Moss of Utah and Senators 
DoMeEnici and Montoya of New Mexico, 
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also appeared before the Committee. The 
topic under consideration was the pro- 
posal by the administration to recognize 
the U.S. Forest Service which would have 
meant a shifting in part of some of the 
administrative duties of the headquar- 
ters region which is at Missoula, Mont., 
to Denver, Colo., approximately 1,000 
miles away, with no direct lines of com- 
munication, which would have meant a 
dispersal of controls to Denver, and 
which would have meant a shifting of 
the headquarters from Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., to Atlanta, Ga., for the purpose of 
administering the forest region within 
the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I will later ask unani- 
mous consent that this testimony plus 
additional correspondence relative to the 
desire on the part of the administration 
to bring about a reorganization of the 
Forest Service, a move which was made 
without any contact whatsoever with the 
Members of the House or Senate from 
the three States, involving a move which 
was made in the dead of the night, so to 
speak, during the time Congress was in 
recess at Easter, a move which has been 
thwarted, at least up to now, because of 
the attitude on the part of the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the Senate and I 
believe the House as well, and on the part 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry which, when the matter was 
brought to its attention, agreed to con- 
duct hearings, which are now underway. 

Mr. President, I would hope that in the 
future before any action of this nature is 
undertaken that at least the members 
from the affected States would be given 
the courtesy of being allowed to express 
their views rather than to have to depend 
upon rumor and accomplished fact, 
which luckily did not, this time, become 
an accomplished fact only because of the 
awareness in Congress of the nefarious 
undertaking which was underway. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of the material to which I 
have referred be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Forest SERVICE REORGANIZATION 
(Statement of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
June 26, 1973) 

Mr. Chairman, it is always a privilege to 
appear before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture; this legislative Committee which 
has jurisdiction over some very important 
matters in my State of Montana, I am, how- 
ever, deeply concerned that I should have to 
come before this Subcommittee to protest an 
unwise, ill-conceived and ridiculous Execu- 


tive reorganization plan for the United States 
Forest Service. 


The announced plan to make the Forest 
Service conform its Regional operations to 
the current 10 Standard Federal Regions will 
severely diminish the effectiveness of what 
has been an outstanding Federal agency. The 
Forest Service is charged with the manage- 
ment of one of the Nation's largest and most 
valuable renewable resources—the national 
forests and some of the grasslands. The pro- 
posed consolidation of Forest Service Re- 
gional Offices will not work and will only di- 
minish the effectiveness of an already em- 
battled agency. Quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, 
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Iam tired of having the management of our 
national resources dictated by the bookkeep- 
ers of the Executive Branch. These people 
are urban oriented in their thinking and un- 
aware of complexities of this vast country. 
As I have said on other occasions, it will be 
a sad day when our Nation’s policies are set 
by a computer. I have the distinct impres- 
sion that the U.S. Forest Service imple- 
mented their reorganization plan rather 
hurriedly only after considerable prodding 
from the Secretary of Agriculture and The 
Office of Management and Budget. I under- 
stand further that only in the past several 
weeks has there been any intensive studies 
developed to support the reorganization plan. 
The Department personnel are attempting to 
justify their position, after the fact. 

I do not like the arrogance demonstrated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in attempting 
to implement this plan. This was an obvious 
political move with no detailed studies or 
specifics to back it up. Earlier reorganization 
plans were rejected. This plan is contrary 
to the intent of the Rural Development Act 
which establishes a preference for rural areas. 
This proposal concentrates the administra- 
tive arm of the Forest Service in large metro- 
politan areas, 

By design, the Executive Branch is cur- 
tailing the activities or abolishing estab- 
lished and worthwhile programs through im- 
poundment of funds, reorganization and 
abolition—all without justification or con- 
sultation with the Congress. Among them are 
the Department of Agriculture conservation 
programs, the war against poverty, many 
Federal health, education and social rehabili- 
tation programs and, in the instance of the 
Farmers Home Administration, the agency is 
being administered by an Acting Administra- 
tor, without FHA experience, who I fear is 
planning the dismantling of this agency. 

The Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Administrative Management, in 1971 pre- 
pared a preliminary study of the “Feasibility 
of Conforming to Ten Standard Regional 
Boundaries.” The obvious conclusion to such 
a study is that it is feasible but it certainly 
is not practical. A person need only to look 
at a map of the United States. The present 
Forest Service Regional Structure is com- 
posed of 9 Regions. The boundaries of these 
Regions are set to accommodate the timber 
resources of the Nation, not the population 
centers as we find in the Federal Regional 
concept. 

At the present time, Region I, which is lo- 
cated in Missoula, Montana, administers six- 
teen national forests in Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, and 26,126,940 acres of timber. 
In addition, there are forestry research facil- 
ities in Missoula and Bozeman with associ- 
ated programs at both State Universities. The 
agency administers grasslands in North and 
South Dakota. The vast majority of these 
forests are in Western Montana and adjoin- 
ing Idaho, Missoula, Headquarters of Region 
I, is in the heart of these timber lands—a 
logical, central location, 

Denver, Colorado, Headquarters of Region 
II, is approximately 1,000 miles away. Region 
II administers 20,000,000 acres of national 
forest. There are 186,000,000 acres in the en- 
tire national system of forest lands, The 
United States is a very large landholder and 
it does not seem unreasonable to ask that 
they continue to be administered from 9 
Regional Headquarters. Building up an even 
larger administrative monster in Denver, in 
addition to the one in Washington, D.C., is 
not going to simplify matters. Such action 
takes away more responsibility and action 
from local authority. 

Region I and II are two very large areas, 
each distinct and separate. There is no direct 
public transportation between the two 
points. The other Regional Headquarters 
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under this plan is in Portland, equally in- 
accessible to Region I. There is no way in 
which I can be convinced that the affairs of 
Region I can be administered more efficiently 
from Denver. In fact, the people of Denver 
and State officials have indicated they do 
not favor the consolidation in Denver. The 
City of Denver has far too many urban prob- 
lems now; they don’t want more. 

Looking at the map again, you will find 
the Department wants to place the State of 
New Mexico under the jurisdiction of the 
Regional Headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
How this contributes to efficiency is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is determined to make 
the Forest Service conform to the Regional 
concept, yet his organizational chart ex- 
empts the State of Alaska. Our Alaskan 
neighbors are deserving of this attention but 
the need to conform to the Federal regional 
concept is obviously not binding for all. 

This is not decentralization of government 
but rather a new and aggravated type of 
centralization on a regional basis at the ex- 
pense of the States. If the government wants 
to really decentralize, it ought to move many 
of its offices and bureaus out of Washington, 
D.C., and the metropolitan area. 

The proposed move of the Regional Head- 
quarters from Missoula would admittedly be 
a severe economic blow but, in any other 
terms, it is also very impractical. The activi- 
ties of the Forest Service are not the same 
as other Federal agencies. The agency is in- 
volved with the day-to-day management of 
a renewable resource and, if these personnel 
are to do a good job, they can’t do it from 
afar. That is just exactly what would hap- 
pen if the administrative arm of the agency 
is moved to Denver. There are rumors that 
the Department wants to move more person- 
nel into the forests for on-the-ground man- 
agement. I think this is an excellent idea 
but that does not mean that regional ad- 
ministrative management should be from 
afar. Movement of some personnel now in 
the Regional offices into the individual na- 
tional forests would be useful, 

The U.S. Forest Services has been an ac- 
tive and innovative Federal agency for most 
of its lifetime and I am now concerned with 
an obvious effort to clip its wings. If given 
the proper budget and number of personnel, 
I am confident that they will provide the 
management of this great national resource 
that the citizens of this Nation deserve. In 
fact, I believe it is time for the Senate to 
review the question of personnel levels in 
the Forest Service. Are they adequate to do 
the job? 

The Federal authorities apparently agree 
that, because of the large expanse of terri- 
tory within Standard Region VIII and the 
large workload, it is desirable to establish 
zone office at Missoula and Ogden to handle 
certain work better accomplished close to the 
on-the-ground job. If that is so, why bother 
to change the present setup. 

The Research Unit and existing facilities 
at Ogden, Utah, should be maintained. Re- 
gion I has always had a close affinity with 
the Inter-Mountain Station in Ogden. We 
must keep research priorities for the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain and Inland Empire area. 
FPragmenting the research facilities at Ogden 
between Colorado and Oregon will only com- 
pound the problem. Fragmenting and dis- 
rupting research activity now underway will 
cause greater delays in some very important 
areas of research. 

There is a great deal of hunting and fish- 
ing use made of the national forests of Re- 
gion I, and this is an excellent measure of a 
heavy people use. In fact, during 1971 the 
total recreation use on the national forests 
of Region I was almost eleven million visitor 
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days. In that same year, eight states had in 
excess of five million recreation visits to 
their national forests. Montana was one of 
those states, with almost seven million visits, 
compared to forty-eight million in populous 
California and barely 1.5 million in Alaska. 
Even Georgia, which has only 837,000 acres 
of national forests compared to the twenty 
million in Alaska, had more recreation visits 
to her national forests. 

Water is a very important resource in Mon- 
tana. Region I national forests contributed 
over two trillion cubic feet of water to the 
Columbia and the Missouri-Mississippi 
watersheds and river systems. Not only is 
this water vital to farm, community, and 
industrial requirements but the manage- 
ment of these headwaters is important to 
every downstream area and town. By every 
test of use and resources, and by every test 
of the impact of people on the lands and 
resources of the National Forest, there is 
an absolute and clear need, in my judgment, 
for the continuation of a Region embracing 
the area that is now Region I and a Regional 
Headquarters at Missoula, 

The Forest Service reorganization plan will, 
undoubtedly, entail the expenditure of con- 
siderable monies for moving of personnel, 
location, and rental of new facilities, aban- 
donment of old offices and equipment. I have 
seen no estimates as to any financial saving 
that would ensue from this ill-conceived 
plan. How much more money will be re- 
quired for travel and per diem—distances 
would be substantially greater for Regional 
personnel. 

The demands on our national forests are 
greater than at any time in history. The 
cost and demand for lumber is higher than 
anyone anticipated. The lumber industry is 
pleading for more timber sales, Timber man- 
agement of this nature requires sufficient 
personnel to protect the multiple use con- 
cept. The Administration proposes a solu- 
tion to the timber crisis which is almost im- 
possible to comprehend. 

They announce a program of expanded 
timber sales in our national forests and then 
a reduction in personnel and removal of 
Regional offices which are important to on- 
the-ground management. In Region I, the 
reorganization plan calls for a personnel re- 
duction of some 1,600 slots. The Department 
has asked for 450 additional personnel in 
timber sales but no additional funds. To say 
the least, I am somewhat confused—I suspect 
that may be the intent. Reduced funds, 
fewer personnel, and unnecessary reorganiza- 
tion will bring chaos to the management of 
an extremely valuable natural resource. The 
multiple use concept will be cast aside and 
it will be full speed ahead for harvesting 
timber and nothing else—the consequences 
be damned. 

The Department of Interior resource agen- 
cies, which is realigning their Regional op- 
erations, have found some difficulty because 
their activity is also resource based. The Re- 
gional structure there is less important. The 
major portion of their personnel are in the 
field. All in all, my colleagues from New 
Mexico, Utah and Montana are bewildered 
by the intent of this reorganization plan. 

Not only is the Administration talking 
about abolishing a Region that has been 
functioning effectively since 1908, but they 
are also talking about abolishing a Region 
that contains one-seventh of the lands in the 
National Forest System. The fifty states of 
our Nation reflect vast differences and that 
is one of the reasons our Country is great. 
The Forest Service Regions fit into this mold 
by providing an organization for manage- 
ment based on the location of the resource 
it administers. 

My colleagues here in the Congress will be 
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testifying on this issue at some length and 
we will be hearing from Governors and the 
people who will be directly affected by this 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like 
to make several recommendations to the 
Committee. 

The Department of Agriculture and The 
Office of Management and Budget should be 
instructed to stop reorganization of the U.S. 
Porest Service. Forget once and for all a 
change in the current Forest. Service Regional 
operations. Place more personne! in the field 
but no further consideration should be given 
to consolidation of field operations. 

I recommend that the U.S. Forest Service 
be exempted from Administrative personnel 
reductions. If the agency is expected to do a 
proper job of managing our national forests, 
they need personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sufficiently concerned 
about the issue at hand to recommend that 
this Committee take no action on any pend- 
ing legislation or proposal affecting the De- 
partment of Agriculture until this matter 
has been resolved onee and for all. 

I am confident that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Appropriations will be 
willing to cooperate in every way. 

What we are discussing today is the future 
efficient operation of an effective national re- 
source agency which has been shackled by 
directives from above and I mean above. A 
resource of the magnitude: of our national 
forests is something which cannot be taken 
lightly. The concern and attention of this 
Committee is most appreciated, Thank you. 


TESTIMONY BY SENATOR LEE METCALF 

Mr. Chairman: 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your subcommittee this morn- 
ing. As my good friend and colleague, Sen- 
ator Mansfield, has stated, it is unfortunate 
that we should have to appear on this mat- 
ter. But serious actions have taken place 
with regard to the Forest Service which vio- 
late that. agency’s mandate and the common 
sense of the American people. 

Before the day is over, you will have heard 
from the entire Montana Congressional dele- 
gation. I was born and raised in Stevens- 
ville, a small town thirty miles from Mis- 
soula, deep in the heart of Forest Service 
country. Senator Mansfield lived and taught 
in Missoula while at the University of Mon- 
tana. Congressman Richard Shoup hails from 
Missoula. And Congressman John Melcher 
comes from Forsyth, just a few miles: from 
the Custer National Forest. 

Apart from our collective experiences as 
Members of Congress with regular dealings 
in Forest Service matters, we have personal 
knowledge of Montana’s forests and moun- 
tains and timber, recreation and water and 
natural resources. All of these things were 
part. of our lives before coming to Washing- 
ton. We know what the words “renewable 
resources” mean. It therefore hits us hard 
when budget-balancing bureaucrats im 
Washington, most of whom wouldn’t know 
æ Montana pine from a Mississippi magnolia, 
treat this precious heritage as simplly an- 
other column of figures. 

The successful farmer stays close to the 
soil. He sifts the soil through his fingers, 
surveys the sky for moisture and calculates 
the most opportune time to sow, weed, fer- 
tilize, and harvest. His relationship with his 
erop is close, personal, continuous. 

The same relationship must exist. between 
the forests and the public stewards of those 
lands. Proper maintenance requires on-the~- 
spot. decisions by competent Forest Service 
personnel. Those decisions simply cannot. be 
made effectively by far-off bureaucrats. 

It is ridiculous that we should be restating 
these obvious propositions today. There are 
only two questions which we should be ask- 
ing’ (1) what should be the goal of the 
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Forest. Service, and (2) what tools do they 
need to do the job properly? 

‘The goal has already been laid out by Con- 
gress in numerous pieces of legislation, 
principal of which is the Multiple-Use Sus- 
tained-Yield Law. That. Act obliged the For- 
est Service to give weight to the multiple 
uses of recreation, watershed, timber, wildlife 
and range management. 

The tools should be those which meet. in- 
creasing pressures on the national forests. 
More personnel should be provided to man- 
age timber sales, conduct environmental sur- 
veys and cater to the millions of visitors. Re- 
search should be conducted on more efficient 
ways of removing timber from the forests, 
and more efficient ways of processing the logs 
once they are removed. Funds are needed to 
reforest large areas. 

At some point, reasonable people have to 
ask themselves why this Administration, with 
commercial and recreational pressures of rec- 
ord levels on a vast domain of 186 million 
acres of Forest Service lands, are cutting ex- 
perienced personnel and shipping many of 
those remaining to distant urban centers. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you will find part 
of the answer in S. 1775, the “other half” of 
the reasons for these hearings. S. 1775 is 
nothing but a warmed-over version of the 
ill-fated Timber Supply Act which was re- 
jected by Congress in February of 1970. Both 
measures share the distinction of replacing 
the multiple-use concept. with timber as the 
dominant use of national forests. 

This preoccupation with commercial in- 
terests has been the hallmark of the current 
Administration, so I suppose we shouldn't 
be surprised that it is extended to our na- 
tional forests. The proposed Reorganization 
plan achieves two purposes for Mr. Nixon, 
the OMB and Mr. Butz. It gives the ap- 
pearance of efficiency when viewed on the 
flow charts in government manuals, and it 
removes the watchdogs who guard the pub- 
lic’s Interests in the forest. Neither is acci- 
dental. 

Although it is not properly an Administra- 
tion bill, S. 1775 complements the Adminis- 
tration’s efforts. It would condone, if not 
“legalize,” the growing emphasis on the role 
of timber. The so-called “Wood Supply and 
National Forest Lands Investment Act of 
1972” has as its rationale the claim that 
the nation's housing goals can't be met un- 
less “available timber supplies in the Na- 
tional Forests are substantially expanded.” 

At first glance, the claim seems reason- 
able. But first glances seldom tell the whole 
story. The truth is that research, much of 
it by the Forest Service itself, demonstrates 
that up to a quarter of each tree is left in the 
forest when it is cut, and up to a quarter of 
the sawed log remains om the sawmill floor 
after processing. New techniques have been 
developed to get the most from each log, 
but much more needs to be done—in the 
laboratory and in pilot commercial opera- 
tions. The President recently announced a 
ten per cent increase in the allowable cut; 
better he should have asked for additional 
research funds to Imcrease the efficiency of 
each log by ten or twenty or even thirty 
per cent to achieve the same goal. 

Also, the President's action could have 
little impact om the current lumber crisis. 
At the very earliest, timber contracted today 
could not. appear on the market for at least 
a year. According to the Forest Service it- 
self, there are already fifty billion board feet 
of saw timber contracted and in the pipe- 
line today. This is nearly five times the an- 
nual allowable cut. The one point eight 
billion board feet increase announced by the 
President could hardly affect. current prices. 
One must cenclude, therefore, that the true 
motive, apart from giving to the American 
people the illusion of fast. action, lies in its 
future application for the timber industry. 

Mr. Chairman, if either or both the reor- 
ganization plan or the timber supply bill 
are allowed to stand, they will represent his- 
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torie steps backward in our management of 
public lands. Timber i-terests will reap a 
temporary windfall; future generations will 
pay the price. And this Congress will be 
remembered for standing by and permitting 
it to happen. 

The effects which will flow from the pro- 
posed Reorganization Pian will do incal- 
culable harm to our national forests. I at- 
tach such importance to reversing the pro- 
posed action that I urge the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee to entertain no other 
legislation dealing with the Forest Service 
until this matter is resolved. That includes 
S. 1775. 

I likewise urge the Committee to instruct. 
Mr. Butz in no uncertain terms to cease his 
emasculation of the Forest Service and to 
conform to the legislative intent of this and 
previous Congresses. The President has 
called for a better working relationship with 
Congress. He can begin by reversing this ill- 
advised scheme which can only lead to sys- 
tematic rape of the land. 

I thank the Chairman and members of 
this Subcommittee for their kind attention. 


Forest SERVICE REORGANIZATION 
(Statement of Congressman JOHN MELCHER) 
Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and the mem- 
bers of your Subcommittee today to discuss 
Forest Service regional reorganiza- 


tion. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that 
T believe the plan to make the Forest Service 
conform: to the Standard Federal Region 
concept is not in the best interests of the 
taxpayers, the people who use our National 
Forests or of the forest resources in my Dis- 
trict, my state or the Nation. In fact, in 
the context of proposals to combine forests 
now before the Chief of the Porest Service, 
the reorganization plam becomes an even 

threat to the people and resources 
I have mentioned. 

Let me discuss several points individually. 

First, the Forest Service has not justified 
the reorganization plan in dollars-and-cents 
terms. An analysis prepared by the Con- 
gressional Research Service points out that 
the criteria upon which the reorganization 
plan is based are not criteria at all. They 
are rather, a rationalization of manage- 
ment decisions already made—in this case’ 
quite clearly by the Office of Management 
and Budget. Those decisions appear to be 
a fuzzy attempt to cut mueh of the man- 
agerial muscle out of the Forest Service 
regionally in order to save money. 

Yet, in answer to requests for itemized 
estimates of projected savings that would 
accompany reorganization, no figures were 
forthcoming until the very eve of this hear- 
ing, and then they were not complete and 
to the point. Until yesterday E had been 
told by the Forest Service that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office was now making a 
complete study of the matter and that I 
would receive a copy of the report. How 
could such @ monumental reorganization 
plam have been devised and ordered into 
effect without cost/benefit figures having 
been prepared and carefully analyzed? What 
kind of management is this? 

But the decision to go ahead with reor- 
ganization was made. And I still want to 
know how much more it’s going to cost to 
have regional supervision of the forests in 
my District and in my State as æ result of 
moving the bosses 800 miles to Denver. No 
one either can or wilt tell me. 

The second point I want to touch on deals 
with the people who benefit from our Na- 
tional Forests—the people who want, and de- 
serve, to use the forests for recreation under 
the multiple-use concept as well as those 
who depend upon our forests for a living as 
& result of the timber industry. Those who 
use our forests as a magnificent recreation 
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resource need road and campground main- 
tenance. The timber people need adequate 
cut and environmental supervision and as- 
sistance. All need fire protection and ade- 
quate assurance of reforestation in cut areas. 

Today the recreational use of our forests 
is increasing rapidly. The demand for timber 
eut allocations is not only increasing, it has 
been responded to with a promise that an 
additional 1.8 billion board feet can be har- 
vested each year. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has promised an additional 450 
“foresters, engineers and support personnel 
which are required under the expanded sales 
program.” This commitment was made at a 
time when the Service was struggling to find 
ways to reduce its employment by 1590 peo- 
ple to meet its FY 1974 employment ceiling, 
and after previous reductions of more than 
one thousand people since 1971. Something 
has to give if the employment reductions, 
timber sales increases and reorganization 
goals are to be met. 

We all should know what will suffer. It 
will be the very things our forests users need 
and Congress has intended they have—the 
maintenance fire protection, reforestation 
and environmental protection services. Al- 
ready there are indications from Montana 
that Forest Service employees are being 
taken off important conservation and recrea- 
tion jobs and assigned to help with the 
timber cutting, even outside their own 
forests. 

Forest-level people are telling me that al- 
ready the economic pressure for more timber 
is throwing the multiple-use concept out 
of whack. They are concerned about it and 
so am I, particularly when an important safe- 
guard at the regional level is being proposed 
for removal to some distant city and em- 
ployment of regional specialists, who serve 
a number of forests, is to be curtailed. Not 
only will forest-users suffer—more impor- 
tantly our forests will suffer, 

Some Forest Service spokesmen have argued 
against my position and in favor of Service 
reorganization by saying that, in fact, more 
people can be shifted to forest-level jobs 
once the regions have been standardized and 
headquarters at Missoula, Ogden and Albu- 
querque eliminated. One Forest Supervisor 
told my office that he might even accept a 
transfer back to a Ranger position in order 
to stay in the Service under reorganization. 
I've been told, too, that once these profes- 
sionals are put back into the forests, more 
of the decisionmaking can be handled at 
that level. 

If all this decentralization is really a goal 
of reorganization then I believe it should 
receive more attention. Then we could point 
out to the Service that it doesn’t take the 
shifting of a regional headquarters 800 miles 
away to start cutting out deadwood in the 
office, if it is there in the first place. 

I’m not convinced that increased forest- 
level staffing is a goal of reorganization, or 
that forest-level people have even been ade- 
quately consulted about the possibility of in- 
creasing such staffing. 

My office recently released figures from 
within the Forest Service headquarters on 
projected personnel changes as a result of 
the elimination of the Missoula regional 
headquarters. Of the 370 Missoula headquar- 
ters employees, only 50 were projected to be 
assigned to forest positions within the Re- 
gion, 170 were projected to stay in regional 
service centers, 70 were projected for trans- 
fer to Denver, Portland or to forests now 
administered in those regions, and 80 were 
expected to leave the Service, In Montana 
those figures were greeted with complete sur- 
prise. Regional and Forest people told me 
they must have been plucked from the air 
because no one in Washington had asked 
them for information as to what personnel 
shifts might be expected under reorganiza- 
tion, 

If the Forest Service can place more pro- 
fessionals at the Forest Service level to pro- 
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vide closer supervision of timber cut, recre- 
ation, maintenance, and environmental work, 
fine. They can do so now without involving 
a move to Denver. More decisions might be 
handled at the forest level as a result. The 
regional paperwork might be reduced as more 
people were being sent into the field. But 
again, I doubt that moving regional supervi- 
sion 800 miles away would help accomplish 
that if the Service found it necessary. On the 
other hand, I cannot stress strongly enough 
that when regional supervision or assistance 
is necessary it should be available quickly 
from people close enough to the forests to 
understand their problems and the resources 
available to solve their problems, 

There is another situation related to reor- 
ganization that disturbs many Montanans to- 
day also. That is the plan, now before the 
Chief, to combine national forests and even 
ranger districts. I understand that these 
plans are only waiting in the wings for ap- 
proval of regional reorganization. In Mon- 
tana it is proposed, for example, that the six 
national forests that lie at least in part east 
of the Continental Divide be combined into 
three. One forest headquarters would be com- 
pletely eliminated, with forest supervision 
transferred 100-to-200 miles away. At the 
same time there would be district consolida- 
tion, involving some ranger district elimi- 
nation. 

This is not speculation. The plans for con- 
solidation are now before the Chief of the 
Forest Service and Forest Service people ex- 
pect a decision affecting Montana as soon as 
regional reorganization is initiated. 

It is clear to me that this represents an 
overall goal of reducing employment at all 
levels, not increasing it in the forests. This 
fits the overall planned employment reduc- 
tion for fiscal year 1974 which cannot be 
justified. It raises the spectre of combined 
ranger districts with fewer people, being ad- 
ministered from combined forest headquar- 
ters perhaps hundreds of miles further away, 
at a time when regional decision-making and 
assistance is available only across half a con- 
tinent. 

As I have said, we have a threat to the 
proper management of our precious forest 
resources. That threat could evolve into dis- 
aster for our people and forests if it goes 
unchecked, Regional reorganization should 
be stopped now, and forest consolidation 
plans carefully considered under the pres- 
ent regional structure before any are ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Chairman, I again thank you and the 
distinguished members of the Subcommit- 
tee for the opportunity to be heard on this 
subject of such importance to Montana and 
the Nation. 


TESTIMONY OF MONTANA Gov. THOMAS L. 
JUDGE 


Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Members 
of the Subcommittee: 

I believe the concept of Standard Federal 
Regions is potentially workable. There are, 
however, exceptions where local, state and 
national interests supersede organizational 
considerations, And the planned relocation 
of the U.S. Forest Service Region I Office ex- 
emplifies this type of thinking that ignores 
specific issues to achieve general objectives. 

In Montana, we recently completed a pro- 
gram to reorganize the executive departments 
of state government. This program was 
intended to achieve general objectives. As we 
proceeded with the reorganization process, 
however, we realized that it was necessary to 
make exceptions to assure effective govern- 
ment operation. We realized that our concept 
of reorganization was not infallible. 

We compromised some principles to achieve 
practical results. Eventually, we established 
a system that puts performance ahead of 
philosophy. 

And I would hope that the same con- 
siderations of necessity would be applied to 
the proposed relocation of the Region I Office. 
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If our forests are not intelligently and 
effectively managed in the coming years, this. 
nation will face another resource crisis 
similar to the current energy shortage. There 
are presently serious problems in the forest 
products industry as evidenced by the recent 
sharp increases in the price of timber. And 
if we do not begin immediately to do a better 
job of managing and appropriating our forest 
resources, these problems will become crit- 
ical. 

Effective forest management is a triangle 
of responsibility. There are three jurisdictions 
involved—federal and state government and 
private interests. Because of the scattered or 
checkerboard pattern of ownership of timber 
lands in the western states, cooperation 
among all those involved in forestry is essen- 
tial to achieve good management. Maintain- 
ing and developing isolated tracts is not 
effective management, If the productivity 
and recreational value of our forests are to 
be maintained, federal and state govern- 
ment and private interests must work to-« 
gether to protect this priceless, renewable 
resource. And I believe Missoula, Montana is 
the nation’s best example of this essential 
working relationship. 

Missoula is the forestry capital of the 
Northwest. There are 13 federal and state 
agencies dealing with forestry located in the 
Missoula area. In addition, private forest 
product industries include saw mills, pulp 
paper, plywood, particle board, sash and other 
wood speciality products plants. 

During the years the forest products in- 
dustry was developing in the region, many 
close personal and professional relationships 
have been established. These people have 
worked together. They have fought fires, con- 
trolled diseases, cruised the woods, conducted 
inventories and timber sales, developed new 
technologies, and effectively managed the 
forests. 

The triangle of responsibility works in 
Missoula and throughout the Northwest. And 
Ido not believe that the practical advantages 
of the location of the Region I Office in 
Missoula should be cancelled by the vague 
concept of standard federal regions. 

The organizational structure of the Forest 
Service dictates against the relocation of 
the regional office. 

The Ranger Districts implement forest 
service policy. The supervisors of the na- 
tional forest conduct planning. The regional 
offices provide support including coordina- 
tion, training, quality control, disease, in- 
sect and fire control research. 

Regional forest service offices implement 
policy only after receiving recommenda- 
tions from the state and local levels, If 
the office is moved to Denver, it will lose 
the daily contact with state forestry and 
private industry personnel that is necessary 
to adequately manage our timber resources. 

Quality control depends on the ability of 
the forest service to develop solutions to 
immediate problems. Confusion and delay 
can be disastrous in dealing with forest prob- 
lems. An office in a metropolitan area 600 
miles away will not be able to act as deci- 
sively as an agency located in the middle of 
the timber country. 

Coordination of the myriad functions of 
the regional office is dependent on close 
contact with people in all areas of forestry. 
Because the forest service is concerned with 
so many activities that affect the region, 
including coal development, land use, rec- 
reation, insect and disease control and fire 
fighting, it is imperative that those people 
most affected be involved in determining 
policy. 

Region I is comprised of 10 states, and al- 
though Denver is more centrally located, 
Missoula is in the heart of the Northwest- 
ern timber country. 

Transferring the Regional Office to Denver. 
will remove it from proximity with the re- 
source it is charged to manage. 
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The relocation will break up the close 
working relationship that has developed 
through the years among the state and fed- 
eral agencies and private industry in regard 
to forestry matters. 

Tt will confuse and delay the implementa- 
tiom of forest service policy by restricting 
the informational process. 

The cumulative effect of all of these con- 
ditions, in my opinion, will be a deterioration 
of the Forest Service’s capability to effec- 
tively manage our priceless timber resources. 

And I believe this is a prohibitive price 
to pay to achieve the still questionable objec- 
tive of Standard Federal Regions. 

We need men in the woods in the North- 
west rather than bureaucrats behind desks 
im Denver. 

We need people who can go to work to 
sustain our forests rather than an accumula- 
tion of new concepts. 

We need day-to-day contact and coopera- 
tiom among all forest interests rather than 
an aloof relationship with a remote govern- 
ment. agency. 

And finally we need to emphasize prac- 
tical considerations rather than general 
ideas. 

Effective management of our forests to 
achieve sustained productivity and preserve 
recreational values is a matter of vital na- 
tional interest, that I believe has precedence 
over any other considerations of policy and 
organization. This committee has the oppor- 
tunity to prevent the Forest Service from 
being crippled. I hope that you would agree 
that the forests of the Northwest can be 
more intelligently and effectively managed 
by maintaining the Regional Office in 
Missoula. 

The effects of moving the Regional Office 
go beyond forest management, This proposed 
relocation will result in immediate adverse 
economic conditions in Montana and 
throughout the timber states of the North- 
west. The forest products industry has just 
begun to recover from a period of extreme 
economic difficulty. And the recovery of the 
industry will never occur unless adequate 
forest service personnel are available to plan 
and control the development of our timber 
resources. 

At a time when rising prices dictate the 
necessity of more timber sales, we must have 
forest. service personnel in the woods to 
assure that allowable cuts are attained. 

At a time of increasing conflict between 
environmental and economic interests, the 
forest service must become more actively in- 
velved to assure both conservation and de- 
velopment. 

The relocation of the Regional Office will 
restrict the availability of personne! needed 
te conduct timber sales and plan for the sus- 
tained productivity of our forests. The effect 
in the Northwest will be a reduction of ac- 
tivity im the forest products industry, the 
loss of jobs and the return of the hard times 
that we have recently experienced. The effect 
in the nation will be higher timber prices, 
reductions im housing starts and other con- 
struction and a general weakening of the 
economy. 

This is not the time to reduce, restrict and 
reorganize the forest service. Present prob- 
lems indicate to me a necessity to strengthen 
the forest service by increasing management 
capabilities and involvement. And the pro- 
pesed transfer of the Region I Office is in 
direct contradiction to the need—now more 
than ever—to effectively manage our forest 
resources. 

I believe relocation is a very cold, imper- 
sonal and impractieal policy. The Regional 
Office employs approximately 450 people in 
the Missoula area, and as Governor I can 
assure you that we need’ these jobs in Mon- 
tana. And to me, relocation is just additional 
evidence of the disregard for rural America 
that seems to prevail in Washington. 

The loss of the Region I Office will exag- 
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gerate already serious economic problems 
in Montana. 

Transferring these people to Denver will 
only complicate serious population pres- 
sure and pollution problems in Colorado. 

And I can think of no organizational 
structure that could justify these unreason- 
able dislocations. 

I thank Senator Eastland, Chairman of this 
Subcommittee, and Senator Talmadge, 
Chairman of the Agriculture Committee, for 
providing me with this opportunity to tes- 
tify on this matter of great importance to 
Montana and the Northwest. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


Mr. Chairman, before leaving this morning 
I would like to submit a series of correspond- 
ence for the record of this hearing. These doc- 
uments include letters from my colleagues 
here in the Senate, Executive replies and 
reports. 

To be very candid about the circumstances 
involved in this reorganization, I am not 
happy with the way that it has been handled. 
Inquiries early in the year about possible 
Forest Service reorganization brought re- 
plies—“the matter is under review”—and 
that we would be informed before any final 
action was taken. Then reorganization is 
announced during the Easter Recess when 
most of us were out of the city. After ap- 
pealing to the able Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, Senator Talmadge, he instructed the 
Department to withhold implementation 
until such time as these hearings could be 
held. The Department acquiesced, but only 
verbally, nothing was put in writing. Later 
the Department responded in writing that 
the reorganization was being postponed; how- 
ever, tentative planning was proceeding ac- 
cording to a memorandum circulated in the 
Regional Offices. 

Senators Metcalf, Moss, and I asked for 
some detailed statistical information which 
we assumed went into this decision, and we 
received a partial response yesterday. Much 
of the information was considered too volu- 
minous to provide or deferral was made to 
the upcoming study of the entire matter by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Finally, I wish to state that it is an ex- 
ceedingly poor way for the Executive Branch 
of the Government to improve its relation- 
ship with the Legislative Branch. I hope that 
this Committee will take appropriate action. 


Marcu 26, 1973. 
Hon. Earu J. BUTZ, 
Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Hon. Jonw McGuire, 
Chief, 
U.S. Forest Service. 

Rumors haye come te my attention that 
U.S. Forest Service region one headquarters 
now at Missoula, Montana will be transferred 
to Denver. I object strongly to any such plan. 
Missoula. is strategically located in the heart. 
of timber resources region. Regional con- 
cept as now established does not necessarily 
apply to several of our natural resources. 
Denver is remote on the fringe of the most 
active forest. regions. I would like your reas- 
surance that nothing will be done to dissi- 
pate Forest Service activity at Missoula. Any 
plan te move the Missoula headquarters will 
be met with strong opposition here in the 
Senate. 

Regards, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1973. 
Hon. LEE METCALF 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: Your telegram of 
March 26 asking us to check on a rumor that 
the Forest Service is considering moving its 
Missoula Regional headquarters, Although we 
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are reviewing the possibility, we have made 
no firm decision on this matter. 

About two years ago, we initiated Stand- 
ard Region studies as part of the government- 
wide Federal Assistance Review (FAR) pro- 
gram. This directed agencies to simplify and 
improve the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide services through conform- 
ance to the Standard Regional concept. Our 
Studies show that we can conform and still 
carry out Forest Service programs effectively. 

At the same time, as you are aware, Fed- 
eral budgets and manpower constraints have 
been tightened. Rising costs of doing business 
have added to the need to accelerate studies 
to find ways to improve the efficiency and 
effectiveness of National Forest menage- 
ment while reducing costs. Therefore, in order 
to maintain our present Ievel of management 
on National Forests, it is essential that we 
take a positive approach to insure that the 
maximum amount of available dollars and 
people are released to on-the-ground resource 
management. 

So far our evaluations are preliminary, but 
they do indicate that substantial savings can 
be made by reducing the number of Forest 
Service headquarters offices, including our 
Regional Office in Missoula. If this were to 
occur, the Forest Service would continue to 
maintain a work force in Missoula of about 
370 people to support Forest Service pro- 
grams. 


We appreciate your concern in these mat- 
ters, and would be glad to meet with you at 
your convenience for more detailed discus- 
sions. Copies of this letter are being sent to 
the other members of the Montana Congres- 
sional delegation as they have also inquired 
into this situation. 

Sincerely, 
Joun R., McGuine, 
Chief. 
APRIL 28, 1973. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On my return to the 
city from an official visit to Mexico, I was 
very disturbed and disheartened to learm that 
the Secretary of Agriculture had announced 
the U.S. Forest Service regional reorganiza- 
tion during the Easter recess. You may recall 
that T discussed this matter with you at our 
last breakfast meeting. 

In my estimation this effort to adjust this 
agency’s regional organization to fit with the 
standard Federal regional structure is unwise 
and unnecessary. As I recently indicated to 
you, F am very much opposed, not only be- 
cause it would’ mean the closing of the Re- 
gion T headquarters at Missoula, Montana, 
but it will create similar problems elsewhere 
in the west. Moving the headquarters from 
Missoula to Denver will create some very 
difficult problems of communication and 
transportation, Region I, which administers 
one of the largest National Forest areas, 
would be some eight hundred miles away 
from Denver, which now administers Region 
TI. 

The Forest Service can be logically ex- 
empted from the Federal regional structure 
because of the nature of its business. Our 
National Forests are a renewable resource 
and require continual om the ground man- 
agement. At a time when there are greater 
demands on our National Forests it is nec- 
essary that the administrative and operation- 
al personnel be located in elese proximity. 
Also National Forests are scattered through- 
out the nation, and they are not uniformly 
lecated so as to conform to the United States 
regional structure. 

This proposed reorganization is inefficient, 
and I cannot envision any financial savings 
whatsoever, Candidly, I feel that whoever de- 
veloped this plan is not aware of the re- 
sources or the land area involved. You may 
remember that on your trip to Libby Dam 
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in Montana you flew over a part—a very 
small part—of Region I's area. 

I cannot let this matter rest, and I will be 
discussing the situation with my colleagues. 
In your capacity as Chief Executive you can 
perform a much needed service, in full ac- 
cord with your policies, by rescinding the 
Secretary's order. 

Respectfully. 
Mrxe MANSFIELD. 
US. SENATE, 
Washington, DO., May 3, 1973. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: We were extremely 
disappointed to learn that the Department 
of Agriculture has decided to adjust its re- 
gional organization to fit within the stand- 
ard federal region structure and thus phase 
out the regional offices at Ogden, Utah, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico, and Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and the experiment station headquar- 
ters at Ogden and Asheville, North Carolina. 

We respectfully request that this proposal 
be reconsidered. Although the new regional 
concept is sold as an economy move to in- 
erease efficiency and effectiveness in manag- 
ing the national forests, we see it as a nega- 
tive action which will result in less staff 
responsibility for more area, increased bu- 
rea , and the creation of more distance 
between the forest managers and the users. 

We can understand the logic of concen- 
tration in the standard regional offices of 
those organizations which exist to admin- 
ister programs emanating from Washington. 
But the essential program of the Forest Serv- 
ice is to manage national forest land areas, 
and the present locations were chosen be- 
cause they were most convenient to those 
areas. It does not seem wise to us to destroy 
this convenience simply to satisfy the 
theoretical desire to get all regional offices in 
one place. 

Because of the serious effect these pro- 
posed changes will have on our states’ econ- 
omies, we have met with Department of Ag- 
riculture officials to try to resolve this prob- 
lem. Now we must turn again to you to urge 
that this order be rescinded. 

As you know, from the very beginning 
of the Forest Service, these regional offices 
have been located in Ogden, Albuquerque 
and Missoula. Region I headquarters at Mis- 
soula, Montana is one of the most active 
regions where there are mounting demands 
for increased timber sales requiring addi- 
tional on-the-ground management of the 
forests. Moving the headquarters from Mis- 
soula to Denver as proposed would create 
very difficult problems of communication 
and transportation. This would place this 
large Region some eight hundred miles away 
from Denver. In addition, Region I operates 
the smokejumper school and the Forest Fire 
Research Laboratory and associated research 
facilities at both Montana Universities at 
Bozeman and Missoula, This proposed move 
would be an economic blow to this western 
Montana city and would not provide any 
great economic benefit to the government. 
It would, in fact, reduce the proper manage- 
ment of one of the nation’s busiest national 
forest areas. 

Of all the announced changes in the re- 
gional reorganization of the Forest Service, 
the relocation of the Albuquerque office to 
Atlanta is the most nonsensical. The aboli- 
tion of a regional office that has successfully 
administered over 20 million acres of forest 
land since 1908 is completely unwarranted. 
It would be impossible for Atlanta to suc- 
cessfully administer New Mexico’s forest, 
which contain half of the region’s total 
acreage, from over 1,500 miles away. It is 
equally unlikely that New Mexico will re- 
ceive the proper representation from the 
Atlanta region since the areas have com- 
pletely different topographic, climatic and 
forestry problems. 
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Another case in point is the Intermoun- 
tain Region, which includes all of Utah, 
southern Idaho, western Wyoming, all of 
Nevada and a tiny segment of California. 
For the most part, this is Great Basin coun- 
try with high temperatures in the summer, 
moderately cold ones in winter and precipi- 
tation amounts that are less than generous. 
These factors, plus a general similarity of 
soil have created plant groupings that lend 
themselves to the same general management 
techniques. To split the Intermountain Re- 
gion would run the risk of taking a team of 
experts, skilled in managing one particular 
vegetative situation and scattering team 
members to where they would no longer be 
effective. This is hardly an efficient use of 
taxpayer monies. In addition, closing the 
Ogden Regional Headquarters will leave the 
Ogden Federal Building almost empty, leav- 
ing a very bitter taste in the mouths not 
only of the Forest Service employees, but 
also of the local voters. 

We cannot accept the explanation that 
the regional Forest Service offices must con- 
form to the standard Federal regional struc- 
tural concept. Since the Forest Service's ob- 
jective is to administer forests, its regional 
offices must be located where the majority 
of the forests are. 

Again, we strongly urge that this proposal 
be reconsidered and that practical values 
be put above theoretical conformity. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
PETE V. DOMENICI. 


OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1973. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIÆLD: I looked into 
the matter of Forest Service regional boun- 
daries immediately following our conversa- 
tion the other evening. 

It turns out that the decision to alter the 
boundaries and the regional office locations 
had already been made and was announced 
on April 24. I am assured that your views 
on the matter were on record and had been 
considered in the decision. I also understand 
that your office was notified prior to official 
announcement. You will shortly receive an 
explanatory reply to your letter to the Presi- 
dent outlining the reasons for the decision 
and the expected benefits. 

There appears to be little inclination el- 
ther in the Department or in OMB to reopen 
this decision so recently announced. How- 
ever, I am sure that the Department will do 
all it can to minimize the potential adverse 
consequences in your area, and, if you wish, 
I would be pleased to arrange for Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Long and Chief Mc- 
Guire of the Forest Service to meet with you 
to provide a detailed explanation of the 
reasoning behind this decision and a brief- 
ing on their transition plans. 

I’m sorry I cannot be of more assistance in 
this particular matter. 

Sincerely, 
Joun C. Sawn tt, 
Associate Director. 
May 9, 1973. 
Hon. Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman, Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you know, I am 
very concerned about the Secretary of Agri- 
culture's plans to implement the reorganiza- 
tion of the U.S. Forest Service regional setup. 
Region No. 1 at Missoula, Montana will be 
transferred to Denver. 

I believe that this plan is impractical, in- 
efficient, and would accomplish no savings 
tothe Federal government. 

I have discussed this matter with the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations 
and I would also personally appreciate if the 
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Committee on Agriculture would investigate 
this matter. I am enclosing my statement 
before the Subcommittee which will give you 
my views in greater detail. Anything that 
the Committee might do to stop this plan 
would be appreciated. 

Insofar as I am aware, Congress was not 
consulted about the practicality of this 
move. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1973. 
Hon. Muxe MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MixKe: I have just received your 
letter regarding the reorganization of the 
US. Porest Service and the consolidation of 
regional offices. 

I agree that the Administration's plan to 
eliminate five regional offices is illogical and 
unsound. For example, the plan places 
Georgia in the same region as New Mexico. 

I am placing this matter on the agenda 
of the Committee for our next regular meet- 
ing which is tomorrow. I will be in further 
touch with you when I ascertain the will 
of the Committee. 

With best wishes and warm personal re- 
gards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1973. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry discussed the unfortunate re- 
organization and consolidation of regional 
Forest Service offices. We felt that this con- 
solidation would create a number of prob- 
lems. 

I have written to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to ask that he suspend the reorganiza- 
tion until the Committee has an opportunity 
to hold hearings. Enclosed is a copy of my 
letter to the Secretary. 

With best wishes and warmest personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 


FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1973. 
Hon. EARL L. BUTZ, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: While the members 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry generally applaud any efforts to- 
ward economy, efficiency, and cost-effective 
operation practiced administratively by the 
Executive Branch, the members of the com- 
mittee have some questions and reservations 
as to whether the proposed reorganization of 
the U.S. Forest Service will accomplish these 
ends. 

As you are no doubt aware, there are sev- 
eral pieces of legislation in varying stages 
of readiness that will affect the operation 
of the Forest Service. All of them are predi- 
cated on a structuring of the Forest Service 
along lines similar to those that prevailed 
before the announcement of the reor, 
tion, and at staffing levels which existed at 
that time. 


It is the intention of this committee to 
hold hearings on several of these measures 
in the not too distant future, and we would 
appreciate it if the Department would see 
fit to suspend the proposed reorganization 
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until such time as our hearings can indicate 
what the results of the reorganization will 
have on pending legislation and existing law. 
With every good wish, I am 
Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 


JUNE 11, 1973. 


Mr. ROBERT W. LONG, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lonc: I have received a letter 
from a constituent expressing concern that 
the Department is proceeding with the For- 
est Service reorganization, contrary to the 
assurance I received from you. The letter 
indicated that a meeting was held in Mis- 
soula and that the word from the Secretary 
of Agriculture was that “they were proceed- 
ing with the reorganization and not going 
to let the Senators stop them.” 

I would appreciate confirmation of the 
fact that the reorganization will not proceed. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1973. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: Bob Long is out 
of town this week so I have looked into the 
question raised by your letter of June 11, I 
have also discussed it with John McGuire. 

The Forest Service has been doing some 
further analysis and planning in preparation 
for the Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tee hearing on June 26. No personnel trans- 
fers or other irreversible moves toward re- 
gional reorganization have been taken. 

This Department is fully aware of its com- 
mitment to defer reorganization actions until 
after the hearings. I assure you that we will 
honor that commitment. 

Sincerely, 
J, PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 


Forest SERVICE, 
June 15, 1973. 
Reply to: 1360 Meetings (6130) (1200). 
Subject: Reorganization Placement Meet- 
ing. 
To: Regional Foresters. 
REPLY DUE JULY 10 


This is a follow-up of our letter of June 
8 in which we tentatively scheduled a meet- 
ing of Personnel Officers in Washington the 
week of July 9 to prepare staffing proposals 
based on the possibility of reorganization. 

We are committed to taking no irreversible 
action on the implementation of the Stand- 
ard Regions until the hearings are com- 
pleted by the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry on June 26 and 27. How- 


Title : 


Specialty ? 
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ever, we believe planning can continue, par- 
ticularly placement planning to identify 
positions for employees in the proposed 
phased out Regional Offices who are willing 
to move. Therefore, we have rescheduled the 
Personnel Officers meeting for the week of 
July 16, subject to the outcome of the Sen- 
ate Hearings. The objective of this meeting 
will be to make tentative placements of re- 
gional employees affected by the reorganiza- 
tion. Accordingly, the only Personnel Officers 
needed for the meeting are the Regional 
Personnel Officers and the Washington Per- 
sonnel Officer. 

We believe the following information 
needed for this meeting, can be assembled 
without the need to contact employees or in 
any way take action contrary to Mr. Long’s 
commitment to Senator Mansfield. This in- 
formation must reach the Washington Office 
by July 10 so that it can be consolidated in 
time for use at the meeting. 

1. Vacant and New Position Information. 

a. All Regional Offices not being phased out 
submit a list by title, series, grade, and lo- 
cation of vacant and new positions Region- 
wide. 

b. Regions 1, 3 and 4 submit this same 
information for all vacant and new posi- 
tions on your Forests. You should also sub- 
mit this information on any new zone office 
you propose to establish in phased out Re- 
gional Office cities in line with the guidelines 
developed at the Denver meeting. 

2. Employee Information. 

a. Regional Offices scheduled to be phased 
out submit your best estimate of names of 
those R.O. employees who are willing to 
move at their present grade and their pref- 
erence for assignment. 

b. Regional Offices scheduled to be phased 
out submit their best estimate of names of 
R.O. employees who are unwilling to move. 

Enclosed is an outline of the process to be 
used at the meeting to tentatively place em- 
ployees and instructions and format to be 
used in submitting the advance informa- 
tion. 

In addition to placements necessitated by 
the reorganization, some units may still have 
surplus employees who are not funded. How- 
ever, these should be considerably reduced 
since the Denver meeting in view of the in- 
creased staffing provided to meet the new 
timber targets. Bring a list of your unfunded 
positions and affected employees with you 
to the meeting. After completing the recom- 
mendations on the reorganization place- 
ments, we will consider the placement of un- 
funded positions. 

The meeting will be continued as long as 
necessary to accomplish all of the place- 
ments. Hopefully, it can be completed with- 
in a week. You will be contacted as early as 
possible after the Senate Hearings regarding 
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the status of the meeting and lodging 
arrangements. 
J. W. DEINEMA, 
(for John R. McGuire, Chief.) 


PROPOSED PLACEMENT Process To BE USED AT 
MEETING BY PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Responsibility for the programs and func- 
tions of the phased out Regions will be the 
responsibility of the new Regions. Therefore, 
it will be the primary responsibility of the 
new Regions to absorb the employees of 
the phased out Regional Offices. Representa- 
tives of R-2, 5, 6, and 8 should come pre- 
pared to place R.O. employees from Regions 
1, 3, and 4. Placement will be based on em- 
ployee preference, retention register stand- 
ing, and management needs. The Personnel 
Officer should come with inputs from line 
officers and program people on staffing needs, 
and with the authority to make tentative 
selections, The W.O. Personnel Officer will be 
prepared to provide information on both 
Washington Office vacancies and general in- 
formation on placement desires of the var- 
ious Deputy Chiefs where Regional place- 
ments are concerned. Personnel Officers 
should come equipped with organizational 
configurations approved by the Operation 
people to be used in the placement of em- 
ployees. We realize this will be difficult in 
cases where organizational changes have not 
yet been decided. 

We will provide SIS profiles on all em- 
ployees GS-13 and above in the closing offices. 
However, Regions 1, 3, and 4 should bring 
with them available PRI's on employees to 
be placed. Other Regions should bring with 
them the Regional Office portion of their 
Position Organization Listing, including new 
positions where known, 

In very general terms, we plan to follow 
the following process in considering possible 
placement assignments for all personnel in 
the Regional Offices proposed for closing. 

1. Consider Regional Office organizations 
in Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Den- 
ver as new organizations. 

2. Consider the “transfer of function” prin- 
ciple which means for example the new Den- 
ver Region must take their proportionate 
share of personnel from R~1 and R-4. 

3. Divide the Personnel Officers up into 
teams to make proposed placements. Team 
composition will be as follows: 

R-1, R-2, R-4 and R-6. Make placements 
into the new Portland and Denver Regions. 

R-3, R-5 and R-8, Make placements into 
the new Atlanta and San Francisco Regions. 

*R-4 and R-5, Make placements into new 
San Francisco Region. 

4. Personnel Officers from the Washington 
Office, R-9 and R-10 will work with these 
groups to consider additional placements. 


*These units to meet as a team following 
the other team meetings. 


Series, grade ! 


Vacant and new positions: 
FORM Sa eee det 


_......- Administration. 


~ Recreation... 


Organizational unit 


~--~- Big River Forest. 
- R.O., Division of Recreation. 
0. 
R.0., Division of Timber Management. 
.. Big River Forest. 
.. R.O., Division of Recreation. 
R.O., Division of Soils and Watershed. 
R.O., fiscal control. 


k Do. 
- R.0., Division of Engineering. 
Big River Forest. 


1 Group positions by identical series, grade and specialty. List in descending order within each 
fiustrated. Enter interdisciplinary positions only once but indicate alternative series, 


series, as i 


2 Forester and engine’ 
in FSH 6109.14, p. 


itions only require a specialty. Use promotion roster specialties listed 
1.72. When a position encompasses more than 1 specialization, enter the pre- 


dominant or more technical one, Also show specialty for 301, General Administration, positions, 
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Title! Specialty ? 


Regional office employees willing to accept 
reassignment: 
Employee Dev 
Administrative 
Forester 


Series/grade ! 


William Smith 
James Boyd... 
Phillip Brown.. 
Robert Wilson.. 
- James Green 
- Joe Brown.. 


Z Mary Jones 


Series—grade! Name 
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Retention 


Regional preference 3 group 


Portland, Denver, San Francisco. 1A_ 
Portland; San Francisco 1 
Atlanta, Portland.. 

Portland, Denver_ 


. W.0., Milwaukee. 


W.0., San Francisco. 


Retention 
group 


Proposed 
action 


Regional office employees not willing to 
accept reassignment—None, 
identical series, gr: 


} Group employees by grade (and special 


US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1973. 
Hon. EARL L. BUTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTARY: In connection with 
the proposed centralization of national for- 
est supervision announced on 24 April 1973, 
you are hereby requested to make available 
the following information. 

1. Each and every study, report and anal- 
ysis with all of the supporting evidence, 
which shows the efficiencies (or inefficiencies) 
of the proposal to transfer regional offices 
and personnel, and consolidate or change 
national forests. 

2. For Region 1 for the fiscal years 1971, 
1972, 1973 through 1 April 1973 separately by 
years: 

(a) travel by individuals and purpose from 
Regional office to one or more Forest offices 
including time, distance, mode of travel and 
cost for the portion from the Regional office 
to first stop. Please show comparable cost 
under proposed change. 

(b) travel by individuals and purpose from 
each national forest to Regional office with 
data as above. Please make similar compari- 
son as above. 

3. Describe facilities to be vacated or 
abandoned by move, cost, value, etc., and the 
cost of new facilities in Denver and Port- 
land and the net financial impact. Show cost 
to move equipment, etc. 

4. By job title list personnel affected by 
proposed transfer. 

(a) show estimated cost to transfer, in- 
eluding movement of household goods, sale 
of home, relocation expense and cost to move 
family, etc. 

(b) for each position to be “abolished” 
show results of various inspections over past 
four years that discuss the position and sum- 
marize whether they recommended strength- 
ening or abolishing position. 

(c) for each position to be transferred 
show results of various inspections over past 
four years that discuss position and sum- 
marize whether they recommended transfer 
and the reasons therefor and whether they 
recommended transfer as now planned. 

5. Based on the proposal, show analysis of 
how cost of doing business and effectiveness 
will be changed by making the changes 
advocated. 

6. One part of your proposal suggests that 
New Mexico, which has five national forests, 
be attached to the proposed Atlanta Region. 
However, Alaska, which has three national 
forests, is proposed to remain as a Region. 
Please list the most direct mileage by the 
most expeditious modes of transportation 
from: 


for foresters and engineers). List 
in ascending series order, and in descending grade order within each series, as illustrated. 

2 For foresters and engineers show specialty. Use promotion roster specialties in FSH 6109.11, 
p. 31.72, When an employee is currently working in 2 or more specialties list the 1 where his 


(a) Atlanta to each New Mexico forest 
headquarters. 

(b) Albuquerque to each New Mexico 
forest headquarters. 

(c) Denver to each New Mexico forest 
headquarters. 

Show the differences in time and cost for 
each and time as above, 

(d) Distance from Missoula to each forest 
headquarters in Region 1 as now existing. 

(e) Same information from Denver or 
Portland to each forest in proposed revision. 

Show the differences in time and cost for 
each, 

(f) Show distance and time from Juneau 
to each Alaska national forest. 

(g) Show same data from each Alaska na- 
tional forest to Portland, 

Show distance in time and cost for each. 

(h) Show the key elements of business for 
each national forest in Alaska, Region 1, and 
New Mexico, and using time to travel, dis- 
tance and cost explain the logic of retaining 
the Alaska “Region” rather than attaching 
to Portland, the logic of attaching New Mex- 
ico to Atlanta rather than leaving as is or 
attaching to Denver, and the logic of attach- 
ing Region 1 forests to Denver and Portland, 
rather than leaving “as is.” 

In summary, we want a full and complete 
explanation of all pertinent facts that dem- 
onstrate the efficiency of your proposal. If 
such studies were not made prior to the date 
when this proposal was ordered into effect 
and these data would have to be developed 
specially to answer our request, any such 
question can be answered by the statement 
“Do not know.” However, you are advised 
that the absence of such studies and hard 
cost and benefit analyses will be considered 
as extremely significant factors in weighing 
whether the proposed revamping of the 
Forest Service structure advances or signifi- 
cantly retards efficient operation of these 
public assets in the national interest. 

We will appreciate a reply at your earliest 
convenience. Please send a copy of your re- 
sponse to Senator Alan Bible, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Interior and Related Agencies, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senator. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This responds to 
your June 8 letter asking for information you 


Anaao is greatest. Also show specialty for employees in the 301, General Administration 
ries. 


° Preference for regions is to be identified using new regional boundaries. Do not show cities, 
States or other specific locations. List in ordes of preference. 


and Senator Mansfield had requested on 
May 8. You recall we had suggested awaiting 
outcome of the GAO survey in order to avoid 
possible duplications, 


Since the GAO survey will not be com- 
pleted before June 26-27 we have attached 
responses to the questions raised in your 
May 8 letter. 


We are also sending copies of this informa- 
tion to the Congressional Delegations of 
Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, and Montana. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert W. LONG, 
Assistant Secretary. 


METCALF, MANSFIELD, AND MOSS QUESTIONS IN 
LETTERS DATED MAY 8 AND May 30, RESPEC- 
TIVELY 


Responses to the numbered questions in 
Senators Metcalf’s and Mansfield’s May 8 
letter follow: 


1. Each and every study, report and analy- 
sis with all of the supporting evidence which 
shows the efficiencies (or inefficiencies) of 
the proposal to transfer Regional Offices and 
personnel, and consolidate or change Na- 
tional Forests. 


Answer: Our files on these subjects are 
extensive. They have been made available 
for inspection by GAO and anyone else hav- 
ing such need. Key reports such as the No- 
vember 1971 analysis have been sent to inter- 
ested individuals on request. An additional 
copy is enclosed. 


2. For Regions I and IV for the fiscal years 
1971, 1972, 1973 through 1 April 1973. sepa- 
rately by years: 


a. travel by individuals and purpose from 
Regional Office to one or more Forest offices 
including time, distance, mode of travel, and 
cost for the portion from the Regional Office 
to first stop. Please show comparable cost 
under proposed change. 

b. travel by individuals and purpose from 
each National Forest to Regional Office with 
data as above. Please make similar compari- 
son as above. 

Answer: We do not have this information, 
In our studies of the travel question, we 
estimated increased travel cost that would 
accrue by reason of having larger but fewer 
regions through the use of modified regres- 
sion analysis techniques. The Travel Index 
thus derived was a simple number, which 
took Into account several variable factors 
such as point to point distances, costs, fre- 
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quency of travel, time and workload, etc. 
Using this technique allows for much easier 
assimilation of a great deal of information 
such as you requested. The resultant Travel 
Indices for a number of alternative regional 
boundary configurations could then be com- 
pared easily by inspection—the larger the 
index the more costly the alternative. See 
pages 8, and 14 through 20 of the November 
1971 study. 


After the number of alternatives were nar- 
rowed down to a few “best” the indices were 
converted to dollars of cost and this cost 
then subtracted from the savings that would 
result from economies of scale and other 
factors. See pages 22 and 23 of the November 
1971 study. 

3. Describe facilities to be vacated or aban- 
doned by move, cost, value, etc., and the cost 
of new facilities in Denver and Portland and 
the net financial impact. Show cost to move 
equipment, etc. 


Answer: In Missoula. Ogden, and Albu- 


Albuquerque 


Avail- 


Now! able? 


4. BY JOB TITLE LIST PERSONNEL AFFECTED 


Now ! 
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querque, we now occupy federally owned 
space operated by GSA under its regulations, 
We will vacate approximately 60,000 sq. ft. 
in Missoula, 70,000 sq. ft. in Ogden, and 
40,000 sq. ft. in Albuquerque. We pay no rent 
in these, but the estimated fair market val- 
ue on an annual sq. ft. rental basis is: Mis- 
soula $4.75, Ogden, $5.00, and Albuquerque 
$5.00. Details on our needs in Atlanta, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Denver to imple- 
ment the new Regional alignment are as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED ONE TIME COSTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Number Square 
people feet 


Annual 


City Rate 


1. New office space 
needs: 
Atlanta 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Denver. 


Total 
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Rate 

per 

hun- 

- dred- 
Trip weight 


2. Moving things 
(furniture, files, 
equipment, etc.): 

Albuquerque and 
Ogden to San 
Francisco. 

Missoula and 
Ogden to 
Portland. 

Missoula and 
Ogden to 
Denver. 

Albuquerque to 
Atlanta. 


(26x600#) 15,600 
(62x600#) 37,200 
(73x600#) 43,800 


(15x600#) 9,000 _ . 


Total 1, 2, and 3______ 


Missoula Ogden 


Avail- 
able 2 


Avail- 


able? Now?! Series Title 


BY PROPOSED TRANSFER 


Missoula 


Avail- 
able ? 


Albuquerque Ogden 


Avail- 


Avail- 
able = bie 


Now ! Now! able ? 


Economist 

Archeology__...........__. w 

Personnel management 

Personnel clerk 

Personnel staffing___....____- 

Cisssification......-.------ 

Salary and wage... 

Labor management and em- 
ployee relations 

Employee development 

General clerk and administration. 


Mail and file 

Clerk-steno___. 

Clerk DMT____ 

Secretary = 
Clerk typist__.._....-...-_. 
Computer operator____.__ 
Computer specialist... 
Computer aid..._.-__.__- > 
Administrative officer. _ 
Office service management 
Management analysis 
Management assistant 
Program analysis. _ 


NRSWRREIWHONSN oH! 


Card punch 


General biology... 
Biology technician_______. 
Entomologist 

Piant pathologist. ___ 
Range cops. 


Forester_.._-...-_.. 

Forester technician__........_. 
Soil scientist___._.__-....-.. 
prom biologist____ 

Wildlife biologist. ___ 

General accountant_.........- 


AOOUMaN. 2... ieee se, 
Account maintenance clerk 
Accountant technician.. 
Accountant technician._______- 


Voucher examiner_ 
Budget administrator 
Engineering technician. ____- 


i Total with status (career or career conditional) RO’s Apr. 28, 


jumper. 


4a. Show estimated cost to transfer, includ- 
ing movement of household goods, sale of 
home, relocation expense and cost to move 


family. 

Answer: Approximately 400 people will be 
placed in vacant, financed jobs, These posi- 
tions must be filled regardless of Standard 


Material engineer 


Architect... 
Civil engineer____ 


Electric engineer.. 
Electron engineer. 


i a N NON e 


Y 


Illustrator 
Photographer 


N Ga 
1 PONS Om Ome D a NU ON IO 


- 


Purchasing 
Procurement clerk 
Realty... 


Physical science technician... 
Hydrologist... ......- 


Biologist. 


Cart. technician. 
Land survey 


Statist assistant 


on rt 
ees! Sew Bee! | 


nician, 


General supply 
Supply clerk __ 


mo We ER) men l 


Travel clerk... 
Transportation 
lot. 


PW cn onww 


e 


1973. Excludes Missoula smoke 


Region realignment of boundaries. Thus no 
additional transfer of station costs will be 
required, 165-180 people will be transferred 
and placed in new positions. The estimated 
cost of transfer is $5,000. These additional, 
one-time, transfer of station costs amount to 
$825,000-$900,000. 


Landscape architect.. 


Engineering drafting____ ome 
Sanitary engineer... 
Mechanical engineer 


Electron technician... 
Mining engineer_____ 
Legal inst. examiner. 


Information officer_ _ 


Visual information... 
Contract and procurement... 


Cartographer... 


For Prod. technician. 


Facility management. 
Facility maintenance. 
Equipment specialist 
General education. ____.___ 
Education and training t 


Criminal investigation 


tS 
HRN wr! 


mono 


General information officer 


ae Be awe 


2Same as 1 above available to move Apr. 1973. 


4b. For each position ‘to be “abolished” 
show results of various inspections over past 
four years that discuss the position and sum- 
marize whether they recommended strength- 
ening or abolishing position. 

4c. For each position to be transferred show 
results of various inspections over past four 
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years that discuss position and summarize 
whether they recommended transfer and the 
reasons therefore and whether they recom- 
mended transfer as now planned. 

Answer: Individual positions are neither 
being abolished or transferred. The entire 
function of providing Regional Office services 
and administration is being transferred. In 
essence a new Regional Office is being estab- 
lished. The positions created at that office 
are to serve the needs of that new Regional 
area. 

Positions are of course audited on a regular 
basis. The objective of audits however, is not 
to recommend Regional reorganizations. The 
audits look at performance of the position, 
need of position in present organization, 
proper description of duties and proper clas- 
sification of those duties. 

5. Based on the proposal, show analysis of 
how cost of doing business and. effectiveness 
will be changed by making the changes 
advocated. 

Answer: This is covered in the November 
1971 study. 

6. One part of your proposal suggests that 
New Mexico, which has five National Forests, 
be attached to the proposed Atlanta Region. 
However, Alaska, which has three National 
Forests, is proposed to remain as a Region. 
Please list the most direct mileage by the 
most expeditious modes of transportation 
from: 

a. Atlanta to each New Mexico forest head- 
quarters. 

b. Albuquerque to each New Mexico forest 
headquarters. 

c. Denver to each New Mexico forest head- 
quarters. 

Show the differences in time and cost for 
each and time as above. 

d, Distance from Missoula to each forest 
headquarters in Region 1 as now existing. 

e. Same information from Denver or Port- 
land to each forest in proposed revision. 

Show the differences in time and cost for 
each, 

f. Show distance and time from Juneau to 
each Alaska National Forest. 

g. Show same data from each Alaska Na- 
tional Forest to Portland. 

Show distance in time and cost for each. 

h. Show the key elements of business for 
each National Forest in Alaska, Region 1, and 
New Mexico, and using time to travel, dis- 
tance and cost explain the logic of retaining 
the Alaska “Region” rather than attaching 
to Portland, the logic of attaching New 
Mexico to Atlanta rather than leaving as is or 
attaching to Denver, and the logic of attach- 
ing Region 1 forests to Denver and Portland, 
rather than leaving “as is”. 

Answer: This information, as you must 
realize, is voluminous, involving some 94 Na- 
tional Forests and 500 Ranger Districts in 
the West and is not available in the format 
you request. However, our studies of the 
travel costs were developed through use of 
modified regression analysis techniques ap- 
plied to the increased travel cost that would 
accrue by reason of having larger but fewer 
regions. 

The workload analysis data is available for 
inspection and was furnished to GAO in- 
spectors. It is also summarized on pages 8 
and 14 through 20 of the November 1971 
report, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming for yielding to me. 

(The following colloquy, 


which oc- 
curred during the debate on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, is printed at 
this point in the Recorp by unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, Senator MET- 
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CALF, and I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Although I spoke on this subject ear- 
lier today I would repeat that the pur- 
pose of the appearance was to forestall 
an attempt by the administration to 
bring about a reorganization of the Forest 
Service by means of which the head- 
quarters, at least in part, of region 1 at 
Missoula, Mont., would be moved approx- 
imately 1,000 miles away, to Denver, 
Colo., an area with which we in Mon- 
tana have no direct communication facil- 
ities. The Ogden, Utah, offices would be 
dispersed primarily to Denver also but 
partly to Portland, as well, as would some 
of region 1 facilities. 

The facilities at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
would be transferred to Atlanta, Ga., a 
long, long way from New Mexico. 

This was done without the knowledge 
of the six Senators concerned. We heard 
rumors about this proposal in the early 
part of this year. While the Senate was 
in recess over Easter, the reorganization 
announcements were made. When the 
Senate reconvened, the Senators from 
the three States tried to do everything 
possible to bring about a rectification of 
the situation which was inexcusable, un- 
necessary, and very expensive in our 
opinion. 

At that time I appeared before the 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the 
chairman of the Interior Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. At the request of Sen- 
ators Domenicr and Montoya of New 
Mexico, BENNETT and Moss of Utah, and 
METCALF and MANSFIELD of Montana, the 
following language was inserted in the 
urgent supplemental appropriations bill: 

Providing further that none of the funds 
currently available or made available under 
this Act shall be obligated or expended to 
change the boundaries of any region or es- 
tablish or abolish any region of the national 
forest system of the Forest Service. 


Mr. President, it was my purpose in 
asking the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas to yield to ask if this proviso 
was accepted by the House. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was accepted. The 
House receded and accepted the Senate 
provision. I do not even recall that it was 
even controversial. It was readily agreed 
to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am very 
intimately acquainted with the problem 
that the majority leader has directed his 
attention to. 

There was no problem whatever on the 
House side. They accepted it. In fact, they 
thought it was good language. 

My memory is not clear as to whether 
they have added it or are going to add it 
in the regular appropriations bill. I am 
inclined to believe that they will. And if 
they have not, I am sure that our ma- 
jority leader will put it in the regular 
appropriations bill as well as in the sup- 
plemental. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This would be bind- 
ing only until the 30th of this month. It 
will be necessary to add it in the new 
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appropriations bill and in the continuing 
resolution if we are to make certain that 
they are not permitted to do it after 
June 30. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Nevada have any fur- 
ther comment? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the only 
thing I have to add is that I am of the 
impression—and I do not have the House 
report before me—but I am inclined to 
think that it is already in the House re- 
port for Interior appropriations. If it is 
not, we will attempt to add it in the Sen- 
ate when we complete our action in the 
Senate on the Interior appropriations 
bill about the middle of July. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, I express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada and to the 
distinguished chairman of the full 
Committee on Appropriations, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
MCCLELLAN). 

Just to make the record straight, the 
proviso quoted was put in by the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the In- 
terior by a unanimous vote of that sub- 
committee. 

Furthermore, when the urgent supple- 
mental was brought before the full Ap- 
propriations Committee, it was agreed to 
unanimously. When the matter was re- 
ferred to the conferees with the same 
proviso, it was agreed to unanimously 
on the part of the conferees represent- 
ing the other body. In other words, for 
the information of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and also for the in- 
formation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I would suggest that before they 
make any moves whatsoever which would 
tend to bring about a reorganization in 
whole or in part through the transfer of 
functions or otherwise, they read the 
Record and make absolutely certain that 
they know what the intent of the Con- 
gress was and is—no reorganization. 

I am delighted that the distinguished 
Senator has given me the chance to make 
these observations for the Recorp, be- 
cause they will stand the six Senators 
and the Congressmen from the three 
States involved in good stead at the ap- 
propriate time. 

I thank the distinguished chairman of 
the committee for what he has had to 
say about this matter. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, I have checked 
with my staff man on the Interior Appro- 
priations Committee, and I find that my 
memory has not faltered completely. The 
language is written into the supple- 
mental appropriations bill and has been 
carried over in the regular Interior ap- 
propriations bill and has been so marked 
up-on the House side and will be carried 
over on the Senate side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

. Mr. McCLELLAN, I hope we can ac- 
complish this. This was a worthwhile 
project, that would never have been ac- 
complished with full hearings. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.. That is right, and 
it was done in the stealth of the night. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That is right, and 
we caught them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

(This marks the end of the colloquy 
which by unanimous consent was or- 
dered to be printed at this point in the 
RECORD.) 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
assigned to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). On this amend- 
ment there is a 2-hour limitation, and 
some of that time has already elapsed. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself very quickly to the simple 
factor that is present in this amendment. 
The request that was handed to us for 
supporting assistance asked for a total of 
$100 million for categories that are ex- 
plained in section 2701 of the bill, but the 
committee in its judgment readjusted 
the figure. They added another $25 mil- 
lion to the $25 million already requested 
for Israel. They subtracted $30 million 
from the $65 million requested for Jor- 
dan. Those were the two major adjust- 
ments, though there were some modest 
adjustments as to the other five countries 
that were specified in the supporting as- 
sistance measure. 

My amendment would seek to restore 
the full amount of the $100 million re- 
quested, and add on to that request the 
additional $25 million that the commit- 
tee specified for Israel. Under the pend- 
ing amendment, Israel would indeed re- 
ceive the $50 million upon which the 
committee agreed. It is, however, my 
judgment that in penalizing Jordan to 
the extent that the committee measure 
does, we will have tampered disadvan- 
tageously with ongoing relative relation- 
ships in that particularly sensitive part 
of the Middle East. Whatever else one 
says about the problem in that part of 
the world, Jordan has continued to re- 
main one of the hopes for moderation 
and stability as we address ourselves to 
the very difficult question of the Arab- 
Israeli impasse. For us to so adjust these 
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figures at this time, sensitive as these 
times are, would risk worsening the 
chances for balance of conditions and 
mutual interests there, rather than im- 
proving then. 

I totally support the addition of the 
$25 million for Israel. I think it is 
desperately important at this particular 
time. Israel has had a considerable drain 
on her capabilities at very disadvantage- 
ous moments, when she has economic 
problems, when she has a balance-of- 
payments problem of her own, and where 
she has a survival issue that has now 
stretched out over 25 years, this being 
the 25th anniversary year of her 
independence. 

But, likewise, I think the responsible 
leaders in Israel would be the first to 
acknowledge, in fact to stress, that a 
part of the hope for some moderation as 
they strive to work out an agreement in 
that part of the world rests with Jordan. 
The Government of Jordan has leaned 
very strongly in the direction of realistic 
quid pro quos in achieving that compro- 
mise. It has been far less emotional. I 
think, at the same time, that conditions 
in Jordan economically are much more 
acute than in almost any other country 
in the area. It is for those reasons that I 
urge the Members of this body to restore 
the full request of $100 million and add 
the $25 million that the committee in- 
serted additionally for Israel as a part of 
the total supporting assistance appro- 
priation. The sensitivity of the area, I 
would think, would justify this addition 
in the committee bill at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, the authorization 
sent to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was for $100 million in addition to 
$24 million in estimated deobligations of 
prior year funds, for a total program of 
$124 million. This included $25 million 
for Israel, $65 million for Jordan, $15 
milion for Thailand, $3 million for Spain, 
$9.5 million for Malta, $4.2 million as 
the U.S. contribution for the U.N. peace- 
keeping efforts in Cyprus, and $2.4 mil- 
lion for an administrative charge. 

The bill (S. 1443) as reported out by 
the committee, I believe, is potentially 
disruptive of our delicate relations in the 
Middle East, and unnecessarily so. The 
committee cut the authorization request 
for Jordan to $35 million. The cut-in 
funds for Jordan strikes me as. ill- 
advised. 

The Government of Jordan has been 
following a moderate course, which has 
been difficult amid the pressures of many 
of its Arab neighbors. The cut-in funds 
which this bill imposes would make that 
course all the more difficult. Jordan 
would have to turn elsewhere for the as- 
sistance it needs. Therefore, the purpose 
of my amendment is to increase the new 
obligational authority contained in S. 
1443 by $30 million, from $95 million to 
$125 million. 

It is important that my amendment 
be approved. Jordan is in precarious fi- 
nancial and economic straits. The pros- 
pects for peace in the Middle East de- 
pend not on Israel alone, but on Jordan 
as well. 
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The Jordanian economy is extremely 
fragile. The country is poor. Nonetheless 
it must maintain an army able to deal 
with the various threats from the other 
Arab countries and the Fedayeen. It 
simply cannot meet its economic needs 
without an adequate level of outside sup- 
port. Economic stability is essential for 
Jordanian political stability. If the pres- 
ent moderate regime were replaced by a 
radical one, it would be a substantial 
threat to Israel in view of the long and 
relatively exposed border between the 
two countries. 

My amendment would also provide au- 
thority for the $4.2 million for the U.S. 
contribution to the United Nations 
peacekeeping force in Cyprus and $9.5 
million for the U.S. contribution to the 
costs of Malta peacekeeping mission, 
where British troops are stationed as part 
of NATO. Both were removed entirely 
from S. 1443 in committee. Both seem to 
me to be proper multilateral efforts in 
which the United States should continue 
to make financial contributions, while 
other nations contribute both funds and 
military forces. 

It is for these reasons that I am hope- 
ful the Senate will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) whatever length of time he re- 
quires. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree 
with everything the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) has 
said. 

Jordan is in precarious financial 
straits. I think it is by now quite clear 
that if we are to have any degree of sta- 
bility or hope for peace in the Middle 
East, the integrity of Jordan as a state 
is a critically important factor. Its econ- 
omy is fragile. The country is poor. It 
needs to maintain a military force able to 
deal with the threats of other Arab coun- 
tries. It may be remembered that in late 
1970 an invasion of Jordan by a large 
force of tanks from Syria was turned 
back and the possibility of a broader war 
avoided only by a hair. In addition, a 
force originally put into Jordan in the 
1967 war by Iraq was found difficult to 
get out of Jordan. Jordan as a state was 
in danger of being overwhelmed in Sep- 
tember 1970 by the Palestinian guerrillas, 
who challenged the Government itself. 

All of these are important political rea- 
sons why the integrity of Jordan as 
@ state is a critically important factor 
in the peace of the area, and probably 
peace in the world. 

No one contends that this is a big 
country or a prosperous country, but it 
happens to occupy a critical piece of 
geography and to represent also a criti- 
cally important spirit. One sees there 
the possible hope for stability in that 
area of the world. 

Jordan is the nearest neighbor to Is- 
rael. Indeed, the presence of a great ma- 
jority of Palestinian refugees on the east 
and the west banks, makes Jordan the 
critical factor in what will happen in the 
area as regards peace and stability. 

Under those circumstances, and con- 
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sidering the fact that I think it is clear 
that Jordan simply cannot make it with- 
out effective economic help, I feel that 
economic help is desirable—indispen- 
sible—for this small country. 

I might say, too, Mr. President, that in 
a nongovernmental effort, in which I 
had the privilege of being enlisted, in 
looking toward the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle Eastern area, in 
company with some of the most out- 
standing economists in a number of Eu- 
ropean countries, and in the United 
States, even from Latin America, there 
is a consistent opinion that the new 3- 
year development plan of the Govern- 
ment of Jordan, just offered recently, 
is auspicious, is realistic, and has a good 
chance to succeed. The corner can be 
turned with a great deal of self-help by 
Jordan. That self-help, I think, is forth- 
coming in an interesting and impressive 
way. Indeed, a few months ago, an in- 
ternational conference was held in 
Amman dealing with the future develop- 
ment of Jordan, at which outstanding 
economists from many countries par- 
ticipated. We had there representing our 
group Professor Mason of Harvard. The 
report that was brought back indicated 
there was great responsibility, real 
thoughtfulness and expertise going into 
the development effort and that it was 
a practical one and within the param- 
eters of capability for Jordan itself and 
for those who showed every evidence of 
being its allies and friends. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe that it would be desirable, in the 
interests of our country, to extend our 
help to this small but critically import- 
ant country, standing right now at the 
crossroads of its ability to carry on 
policy, and which is throughout the area 
about the only one that shows any hope 
for peace and peaceful coexistence in 
that part of the world. 

It is my judgment that we would be 
contributing in an essential sense, the 
sense in which supporting assistance is 
intended to contribute; that is, the eco- 
nomic backup for basic security to a 
country whose basic security and mis- 
sion in the area in which it is engaged is 
of enough importance to the United 
States, in terms of our worldwide policy 
to seek stability and peace, to justify this 
kind of assistance. 

Mr, President, I have not mentioned 
the obvious. In addition to being a center 
of danger for the world in terms of dis- 
order, conflagration, or in terms of war, 
this area is critically important to the 
world for energy supplies, certainly for 
the next decade. Therefore, whatever 
factors could contribute to a more stable 
situation, promising some hope for an 
ultimate resolution of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict in that area, is a highly desirable 
stance for the United States. 

Just one or two other details. I men- 
tioned the fact that if we approve this 
amendment, we would also be approving 
supporting assistance for. Thailand of 
$15 million. Although it is well known 
that I am not at all in accord with the 
administration on how those forces are 
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being used, that is, in terms of the 
bombardment of Cambodia, it is none- 
theless a fact that until we revise and re- 
design our Southeast Asia policy, until 
such time as we find some substitute for 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
we will be continuing our military pres- 
ence in that country. Therefore, its 
stability is important to us. I do not 
think that the amount of money involved 
is great enough to warrant our dislocat- 
ing our relations by withholding $15 mil- 
lion from Thailand. As to the Malta lease 
agreement, that remains a critical ele- 
ment of the stability and security of the 
Mediterranean. We are participating in 
Malta under NATO auspices, multilater- 
ally, and in partnership with our close 
NATO allies. This is not a go-it-alone 
case at all. 

At the behest of a number of coun- 
tries—essentially NATO—the United 
Kingdom made a new lease with Malta, 
with the understanding that other coun- 
tries would participate in the rental. The 
United Kingdom pays 5.7 million pounds 
a year, which is approximately 114 times 
the $9.5 million which is called for in the 
payment by us. That payment will con- 
tinue for 5 years beyond this particular 
provision, as the total lease agreement 
with the Government of Malta is for a 
7-year-term, involving $36 million a 
year. 

The $4.2 million for the United Nations 
peacekeeping force in Cyprus, again, is 
an investment in peacekeeping activities 
by the United Nations in an area which 
could blow up for two NATO countries, 
Greece and Turkey, where the danger of 
war was.only narrowly averted just a few 
years ago by posting a United Nations 
force there, which thus far seems to have 
been quite effective. We pay approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total which has 
been required over the years. Since 1964, 
approximately $100 million has been 
spent in this activity, of which the United 
States has contributed $40 million. Other 
nations which contribute are the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, Denmark, 
and others. 

This is a successful experiment in 
peacekeeping, with a composite interna- 
tional force as a buffer between the 
Greek and Turkish interests in Cyprus. 
I think it is very worthwhile, consider- 
ing what would be the cost to the world, 
and particularly to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, if there were a con- 
flagration between the Greeks and the 
Turks. It could embroil the entire Medi- 
terranean. 

For all those reasons, Mr. President, 
I have joined Senator McGee in this 
amendment, and I hope the Senate will 
see fit to approve it. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I should like to refine for 
the Record a point we discussed previ- 
ously; that is, to specify in the language 
of the amendment the amount for Jor- 
dan, so that there can be no misunder- 
standing about the purpose of this 
amendment to increase the funds. 

The staff has recommended that we 
simply add at the end of the language 
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of the amendment “and not less than 
$65 million for Jordan.” 

Does the Senator see any complica- 
tions if that language were to be added? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think so. As a 
matter of fact, as a matter of good faith 
with the Senate, I think it should be; 
because the principal reason for this 
amendment is to provide the added $30 
million for Jordan. So let us say it, in- 
stead of leaving it to the discretion of 
the Department of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to modify his amendment, it 
will require unanimous consent. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I can pro- 
pose an amendment; but if Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT is agreeable and other Senators 
who are here are agreeable, I simply ask 
unanimous consent that these words be 
added: “and not less than $65 million 
shall be available solely for Jordan.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—the bill does earmark mon- 
ey, which we think is a proper principle. 
Our only objection to this proposal and 
others is on the merits—that is, how 
much one wants to spend on these coun- 
tries. There is no limit to what they 
would like. It is a question of how much 
we can afford. 

My argumentis not on earmarking, be- 
cause we ourselves earmark. We specify 
all this money in the bill, as the Senator 
will see, and I will discuss it a little 
more. But I have no objection to ear- 
marking it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modified. 
- Will the Senator send the modification 
to the desk in writing? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 2702. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
this chapter not to exceed $125,000,000, of 
which not less than $50,000,000 shall be avail- 
able solely for Israel and not less than $65,- 
000,000 shall be available solely for Jordan. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The amendment is agreed to 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered.- The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time is necessary. 

I had hoped that a few of my colleagues 
might appear to be enlightened as to 
what this amendment is about, but I 
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have given up on that; so, for the rec- 
ord, I will state a few facts. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
would increase the funds for supporting 
assistance from $95,000,000 to $125,000,- 
000, an increase of 31 percent. These 
funds are for budget subsidies. They are 
simply contributions to countries to pay 
whatever bills they would like to pay, 
whether they be for military or any other 
expenses they incur at the time. 

The executive branch requested $100 
million for this subsidy program, the 
committee approved $95 million, a 5- 
percent reduction in the overall amount. 
However, in keeping with congressional 
action over the last several years, $50 
million was earmarked in the bill for 
Israel. The executive branch bases its 
case on Jordan, for which it seeks an ad- 
ditional $30 million to add to the $35 
million recommended by the committee. 
The committee considered this matter 
very caretuily—the points raised now 
were raised in committee. 

After considering the case, the commit- 
tee voted to increase the funds for Jor- 
dan by $15 million over that in the or- 
iginal bill, to a total of $35 million. It 
is the only country for which an increase 
was voted by the committee. 

In the current fiscal year Jordan re- 
ceived $50 million in grant funds under 
supporting assistance and $10 million 
from development loan funds. I see no 
reason why Jordan cannot be provided 
with additional funds on a loan basis in 
fiscal 1974 to supplement the $35 mil- 
lion in grants approved by the commit- 
tee. This is a matter solely within the 
discretion of the executive branch in al- 
locating the loan funds which will be 
provided by Congress. 

As to the $4 million contribution re- 
quested by the executive branch for a 
U.S. contribution to the U.N. Cyprus 
force, this should be handled in the eco- 
nomic aid bill along vith other volun- 
tary contributions to U.N. activities, 

Finally, as to Malta, another case 
pointed to by the exczutive branch, the 
Europeans should foot the bill on the 
base-leasing agreement. The United 
States already puts up far more than 
its fair share for NATO. 

The point is made by the executive 
branch paper that Jordan “cannot meet 
its economic needs without an adequate 
level of outside support.” Most Members 
of this body can make that same argu- 
ment for their own State where Fed- 
eral programs and activities are being 
cut back, 

We heard the same arguments made 
on the floor about cutbacks and so on in 
the domestic budget last year. I do not 
think there is any Member who does not 
receive visits, letters, and phone calls 
from his constituents every day pleading 
for restoration of funds for programs 
they think are essential. 

The President has called for holding 
the line on Federal spending. And in the 
process he has slashed many domestic 
programs affecting the daily lives of mil- 
lions of our citizens, Yet I have not seen 
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any corresponding action by the execu- 
tive branch to curtail foreign aid—mili- 
tary or economic. 

I have heard of no instance in which 
the Executive has impounded any funds 
appropriated for military assistance, 
such as are dealt with in this bill. 

Mr. President, foreign aid should share 
the belt tightening required for domestic 
programs. The pending amendment 
would increase the total $25 million 
above the budget request. The committee 
would reduce the budget request by only 
5 percent. 

Mr. President, this is just one further 
confirmation of the President’s allega- 
tion that the expensive Congress can- 
not be controlled and therefore must be 
subjected to the process of the impound- 
ment of funds. We have heard speeches 
on the floor in which we have solemnly 
declared our purpose to restrict pur- 
chases and keep the expenses within 
the budget. 

As a general principle, everyone agrees 
with that. However, when it comes to 
specifics, in the Middle East and other 
areas, we proceed to break the budget 
and give validity to the accusation that 
Congress is irresponsible in fiscal mat- 
ters. For years many Members of the 
Senate have objected to voting for lump- 
sum authorizations for supporting as- 
sistance, or other foreign aid, which the 
President could distribute as he sees fit. 
This bill authorizes supporting assistance 
on a country-by-country basis. Under the 
bill Congress decides how the funds it 
authorizes are to be allocated, not the 
executive branch bureaucracy. It is only 
another small step to restore Congress 
power role in the making of national 
policy. 

The pending amendment would strike 
the country allocations and go back to 
the old system. It would authorize $125,- 
000,000 which, except for the amount 
earmarked for Israel, the President could 
give to any country he pleased. 

A special plea has been made for Jor- 
dan. There is nothing in this amendment 
that says the President has to give Jor- 
dan a penny, if he chooses not to. He can 
give it all to Brazil, Taiwan, or Greece. 
Under the bill recommended by the com- 
mittee, he cannot allocate the $35,000,000 
included for Jordan to any other country. 

I hope that the Senate will not reverse 
its field and vote to give the executive 
branch unlimited discretion in allocating 
this money, as the Senator from Wyo- 
ming’s amendment would do. 

If Members are not impressed by the 
need for some economy of some kind in 
the spending of our funds, they can vote 
for this proposal. I think it is very im- 
provident. I think that it is a bad prin- 
ciple. I think that we will live to regret 
it, if we continue to do as we have been 
doing here and increasing the amounts 
in the bill by substantial amounts. This 
is 25 percent above what the admin- 
istration requested. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to 
be said about it. The facts are there. 
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If I were a Russian I would be ex- 
tremely puzzled by the conflicting views 
and policies that the Government of the 
United States follows, and I think they 
are puzzled. The whole world is puzzled 
by the inherent inconsistencies of many 
of our policies, and I do not blame them 
for it. I certainly am puzzled. I am ex- 
tremely puzzled by the thrust of our poli- 
cies, one in one direction and the other 
in the opposite direction. 

But the Senate is a sovereign body. As 
far as I know, they can work their will. 
I am prepared, if the Senator is, to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I would be prepared to 
yield it back also, Mr. President, at 12 
o’clock, the time of the tentative agree- 
ment. I have two or three things to add 
here in the context of the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes, I will be glad to yield 
to my colleague. I just wanted to point 
up the main thrust of this amendment. 
We are not trying to apply a new for- 
mula for everything Congress does. For- 
tunately, the State of Arkansas and the 
States of Wyoming have no standing 
armies, and we live in peace and mutual 
respect. But as we well know, the Mid- 
die East is a volatile area, and could 
explode at any time. It has been in that 
condition for a very long while. This 
really is interwoven with that delicate 
balance of capabilities that the Arab 
States and Israel have in relation to each 
other. As the distinguished chairman 
of our committee has made very clear, 
the King of Jordan has met with the 
committee regularly. He is a very admir- 
able fellow. As a matter of fact, the 
Government of Jordan is one of the 
modest moderate hopes; if there is ever 
to be a settlement in the Middle Zast it 
rests on Jordan, perhaps disproportion- 
ately, and the burden of trying to achieve 
stability is disproportionately assessed 
against them. 

That is the reason for the concern ex- 
pressed in this amendment. In the orig- 
inal request, Israel was to receive $25 
million and Jordan $65 million. This was 
ealculated to obtain a kind of balance 
and adjust the disproportionate incapa- 
bilities because of the disposition of the 
Government of Jordan to work out, short 
of violence and war, an agreement with 
its neighbor Israel. But through the 
wisdom of the committee itself, another 
$25 million earmarked for Israel, was 
added to the bill which had the effect 
of taking it away from Jordan. It is this 
tampering with what at very best is a 
delicate series of agreements that im- 
pels the Senator from Wyoming and 
the Senator from New York to seek res- 
toration of the funds for Jordan. 

It is not a matter of taking it away 
from places where it is needea still more; 
it is a matter of assessing whether this 
indeed can help us to ease our way 
through this explosive time in the his- 
tory of the Middle East without a much 
larger war, which certainly would engulf 
us all. 
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It is with that thought that this 
amendment to the pending legislation is 
submitted at this time. It simply would 
restore the money that the committee, 
in effect, subtracted from the allocation 
in funds for the Government of Jordan. 
That is all there is to it, to try to redress 
the total fabric of balance in the Middle 
East, rather than to distort it by com- 
mittee or floor action in ways that would 
have little meaning in terms of attain- 
ing the opportunity, the chance, for 
Jordan to survive as an independent 
entity. 

With that, I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from New York whatever time 
he may require. We have tentatively 
agreed on a 12 o’clock voting time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. I 
shall not take more than 5 minutes. 

First, to respond to my chairman and 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) , New York does not have the 
largest per capita income by any means 
in the country among the 50 States, but it 
does have the privilege of paying one- 
fifth of the Nation’s taxes. One of our 
big complaints in New York is that we 
get back only $1 for every $3 it pays—in 
taxes. So, voting these matters is uo bed 
of roses for me as a Senator from New 
York; the tax money comes proportion- 
ately very strongly from my State. As I 
remember Arkansas’ proportion, it gets 
back considerably more than it pays in 
Federal taxes. Indeed, it is one of the 
outstanding States, with such two ex- 
cellent Senators as Mr. FULBRIGHT and 
Mr. McCLELLAN, in being able to get 
much more out of the Federal Treasury 
than we in New York seem to be able to 
manage, including various formulas in 
grant programs, and so forth, which we 
cannot get. 

But, be that as it may, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) has 
made the classic argument. We will 
argue it again in more detail when we 
take up further matters of foreign aid, 
and so forth. 

But, if we can justify $80 billion for 
our security, or $74 billion, or $71 bil- 
lion, or $70 billion, then we can justify 
spending even a billion dollars not 
alone just a few hundred million dol- 
lars—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield there, I do not justify $80 billion. 
I have not voted to continue that kind 
of thing. I do not think it is justified. 

Mr. JAVITS. I said $72 billion or $73 
billion or $71 billion or $70 billion or $69 
billion. If we can cut even $2 billion, to 
avoid the opportunity of contributing to 
a war, let alone destroying the world, 
it is worth it. We cannot equate a bridge 
in New York or a housing project in New 
York with what we do in Jordan or 
Israel or in some other country. It is an 
added burden that we have to carry, just 
as we have to pay insurance on our auto- 
mobiles, and so forth. It is a burden, but 
there is no other way to do it in a coun- 
try like ours. For a country like ours not 
to carry part of that burden in the world 
would be shocking, in my judgment, 
counterproductive, and not justifiable. I 
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served as a delegate from the United 
States to the United Nations when the 
1-percent target for foreign aid was es- 
tablished, which was decent and honor- 
able. Even if we were poorer, we should 
respond to that. But, be that as it may, I 
quite agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) that we have 
to justify this amendment on its merits 
and I should like to advert to one or two 
other points on the merits. 

Jordan had an excellent rate of growth 
between 1948 and the war in 1967. She 
made a terrible mistake in getting into 
the 1967 war. It well-nigh destroyed her. 
Now she is back on the track, in the hope 
of restoring herself with a record to show 
that she has the capability of doing so, 
with self-help, and with an intelligent 
development plan for her own future. 

It is on that basis we are proposing 
to help her. 

Second, in strategic terms, Jordan bor- 
ders both Iraq and Syria, which coun- 
tries are known to be radical Arab States, 
heavily supported by the Soviet Union. 
Jordan borders on Iraq and Syria, two 
radical states, and also on Saudi Arabia, 
the greatest source of energy for Europe 
and Japan, and, probably tomorrow, for 
the United States. 

The position, therefore, is critical, so 
far as hope for some stability, sometime, 
in the Middle East, is concerned. But 
critical also in immediate strategic terms 
in terms of energy resources of the 
world—for the next 10 years—which are 
concentrated in that particular area. 

Mr. President, $30 million is absolutely 
a lot of money, but in relation to the 
problems we have, and the order of mag- 
nitude of expenditures we could be stuck 
with if things went wrong, they could do 
in that area of the world, I respectfully 
submit that these expenditures are en- 
tirely warranted and that they should 
be made, and I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. McGEE., Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I did in- 
tend to ask a question or two of the Sen- 
ator from New York, if I could get some 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator what time he may need. We 
were trying to aim for a vote at 12 noon, 
which was the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and we are trying to 
honor that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Nunn). Who yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin— 
does the Senator wish me to yield to 
him? 

Mr. NELSON. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from New York one or two ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McGEE. Let us yield him time 
equally. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
wishes it. 
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Mr. NELSON. I do not think it will 
take that long. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then any part of 
that time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senators from Wyoming and Arkan- 
sas very much for yielding me this time. 

Mr. President, I missed the debate 
earlier this morning, so I know that this 
question may be repetitious. However, 
what was the request of the adminis- 
tration for supporting assistance for 
Jordan in the original bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. $65 million in the orig- 
inal bill. The administration request for 
Israel was $25 million. The aggregate re- 
quest for supporting assistance was $100 
million. The committee allowed $95 mil- 
lion, a cut of only $5 million, but it ear- 
marked $50 million for Israel. The re- 
sult was, in effect, to take it away from 
Jordan. The purpose of this amendment 
is to restore the committee cut of $5 mil- 
lion and restore the $25 million which 
was automatically reduced by the in- 
crease in the earmarked allocation for 
Israel. Israel would now have $50 million 
and Jordan would have the original re- 
quest of $65 million, if the amendment 
passed. 

Mr. NELSON. This is supporting as- 
sistance, money that the administration 
is authorized to use but not required to 
use; is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct, but if 
they do use any, they will have to use it 
for Jordan; we have earmarked it that 
way. 

Mr. 
amount authorized in 
assistance? 

Mr. JAVITS. $125 million. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator 
from New York very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Wisconsin. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am prepared to yield back my 
time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my staff mem- 
ber, Paula Stern, be allowed the privi- 
lege of the floor during this rolleall vote 
and the succeeding debate, and rollcall, 
if there is one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). All the time has now been 
yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified (No. 272). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Gravet), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen), and the 
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Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr, 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Matxtas) is 
absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 28, as follows: 


[No. 226 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 


Eagleton 
Fannin 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Young 


Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
McClure 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—28 


Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Long 
Cranston Magnuson 
Eastland Mansfield 
Ervin McClellan 
Fulbright McGovern 


NOT VOTING—7 


Mathias Williams 
Sparkman 
Stennis 


Dominick 


Abourezk McIntyre 


Nunn 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Scott, Va. 
Talmadge 
Weicker 


Biden 
Clark 
Gravel 

So Mr. McGee’s amendment (No. 272), 
as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order calling for 
unanimous consent to reconsider the 
Nelson amendment be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Senate, so that 
all Senators may hear this colloquy? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from North Carolina 
whether it is also his intent, if his re- 
quest is agreed to, to withdraw the re- 
quest for the yeas and nays and also 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion to reconsider? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it also understood by 
the leadership that there will not be an- 
other motion tomorrow to reconsider, 
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since tomorrow would be the final day 
for such a motion? 

Mr. HELMS. I would not want to an- 
swer that question. I am speaking only 
of my intent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is our hope that 
we will be able to complete action on 
the bill today, with a little luck. I would 
say that, in my opinion, this unanimous- 
consent request was made in good faith. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why not move to 
reconsider by a voice vote? 

Mr. NELSON. Would the Senator from 
North Carolina object to simply not re- 
questing a yea-and-nay vote on a motion 
to reconsider and having a voice vote on 
a motion to table? 

Mr. HELMS. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would observe that unanimous 
consent would be required to move to 
table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, the Senator from 
North Carolina has agreed to withdraw 
his motion. I see no reason to move to 
table his motion, which would be a deci- 
sion by the Senate. I think it would be 
unfair to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina to repeat his motion. He has 
offered to withdraw it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I would most respectfully 
request that the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) and the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), chairman of the com- 
mittee, accede to the request of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
and dispose of the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the request for the yeas and nays is re- 
scinded. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my motion be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to reconsider is 
withdrawn. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, I 
should like to make a unanimous-consent 
request that the urgent supplemental 
appropriation conference report be laid 
before the Senate and made the pending 
business, while the present pending busi- 
ness is laid aside temporarily at the hour 
of 1:15 p.m., and that the vote occur on 
the question of agreeing to the confer- 
ence report at the hour of 2:15 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
Senator make that not later than 2:15? 
It may not take that much time. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, we would 
rather make it 2:15, as some Senators 
have engagements. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. There may not be 
any debate against it. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. How 
about 2:05? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote occur 
at the hour of 2:05. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say also, for the information of the 
Senate, that the joint leadership is try- 
ing to work out, if at all possible, a 
reasonable consent agreement so that 
we may be able to dispose of the pending 
business today, to get on to other mat- 
ters besides the supplemental appropria- 
tion conference report, such as the Re- 
negotiation Act, which I understand 
expires as of the end of this month, the 
debt ceiling, which also has an expira- 
tion date, the agriculture appropriation 
bill, which is of importance, possibly the 
HUD appropriation bill, as well as other 
bits and pieces of legislation of signif- 
icance. 

So I am hopeful it would be possible 
to achieve a meeting of the minds in this 
respect so that we could get on with the 
business of the Senate, and hopefully 
recess this coming Saturday night. If we 
do not, we would, of course, anticipate 
coming in next Monday and Tuesday. I 
hope that does not come to pass. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a mo- 
tion was made to reconsider S. 2016, 
which has to do with Amtrak. The mo- 
tion was made by the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Hartke). I was wondering if, 
somehow, the leadership could not pos- 
sibly try to negotiate a limited time of 
debate on the motion to reconsider and 
also any other amendments to the bill in 
the event the motion to reconsider car- 
ried. The reason for it is that the act 
expires on June 30, and we do not want 
the passenger trains to stop between New 
York and Boston. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We are in the proc- 
ess of trying to negotiate. We hope we 
will be successful, but we have nothing 
to report at this time except that we are 
aware of the Senator’s continuing and 
abiding concern about the transporta- 
tion system of this country, especially as 
it goes through Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I appreciate the flat- 
tery, but I would be more interested in 
the result. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 


CITATION OF RECOGNITION AND 
APPRECIATION, SENATOR SAM J. 
ERVIN, JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
May 31, 1973, the Democratic Party of 
Forsyth County, N.C., honored our col- 
league, Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., by 
holding a rally in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
which was attended by approximately 
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3,000 Democrats from all of the coun- 

ties in that area of North Carolina. 

At that time, the Democratic Execu- 
tiye Committee of Forsyth County pre- 
sented to Senator Ervin, who was the 
chief speaker at the meeting, a citation 
of recognition and appreciation for his 
services to the people of North Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this citation be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cita- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CITATION OF RECOGNITION AND APPRECIATION, 
Sam J. Ervin, JR, U.S. SENATOR From 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Because you have served this State and 

Nation well since undertaking your first 

public office 50 years ago, and because you 

have distinguished yourself and honored 
the people of North Carolina so consistently 
through these five decades, the Democratic 

Party of Forsyth County says “Thank You” 

on this occasion. 

You have embraced and upheld basic 
values of our way of life and have stood tall 
in support and defense of them. You have 
made us feel a deep sense of the dignity of 
man, of his nature and of his high destiny. 
You have sought justice, argued for free- 
dom, demanded that rights not be abridged. 
You have reminded the nation that the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
is the foundation of all that has evolved here 
since its adoption and that the whole super- 
structure will topple if this foundation is 
undermined or weakened. 

And you have held to your position with 
firmness, but with engaging humor and 
down-to-earth wisdom. You have told ap- 
propriate stories, mostly with homespun Tar 
Heel settings, when government officials, the 
press and the public needed clarification of 
your viewpoint. You have quoted the Bible 
when the basic values therein reinforced 
America’s basic values. You have communi- 
cated well. 

As a former member of the State Legisla- 
ture for six years, as a judge in three levels 
of our State Courts for 14 years, as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress for 2 years, as a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention 
on 4 occasions, as a United States Senator 
for 19 years, and as a neighborly, loveable, 
friendly human being you have earned our 
love and affection as well as our respect and 
admiration. 

Done this 31st day of May, 1973, in Win- 
ston-Salem, Forsyth County, North Carolina. 

WAYNE A. CoRPENING, 
Chairman, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislation clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, just 
on the possibility that a request might be 
made, and as long as we have enough 
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Senators on the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be in order at this time 
to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
urgent supplemental appropriation con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to au- 
thorize the furnishing of defense articles 
and services to foreign countries and in- 
ternational organizations. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

Tne assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, in the table of contents, im- 
mediately below item 3303, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 3304. Public disclosure of certain mu- 
nitions control licenses.” 

On page 48, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following: 

PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN MUNITIONS 
CONTROL LICENSES 

Sec. 3304. Section 414 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

(e) Licenses issued for the export of ar- 
ticles on the United States Munitions List 
in excess of $100,000 shall be reported 
promptly to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, which report shall contain: 

(1) the items to be exported under the 
license; 

(2) the quantity of each such item to be 
furnished; 

(3) the name and address of the consignee 
and of the ultimate user of each such item; 
and 

(4) An injunction whenever appropriate, 
concerning the necessity to protect the con- 
fidentiality of the information provided. 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I offered an amendment, which 
was defeated by some three votes, per- 
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taining to the matter that this amend- 
ment now contains. This is a watered- 
down version of that amendment, but 
still provides for some notification by the 
State Department of export licenses that 
it has issued, immediately after the fact. 

I understand, from talking with per- 
sonnel in the State Department, that it 
would be a relatively easy matter to sim- 
ply add on the requirements that this 
amendment calls for, so that the list of 
munitions export licenses that have been 
granted in any one day would be for- 
warded immediately thereafter to both 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in the House. 

I understand that the chairman of the 
committee is agreeable to this amend- 
ment, and I think the other side is also. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I was one 
of those who spoke in opposition to the 
earlier amendment offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine (Mr. 
HATHAWAY), pointing out a number of 
reasons why it would cause difficulty. 

While, I do not think this amendment 
is necessary, I would state for the record 
that it would not cause the difficulties 
that were mentioned before. 

Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, I do not believe that it would be 
useful to seek to have a rolicall vote in 
an effort to defeat this amendment. So 
for my part I believe that it would prob- 
ably be better to agree to the amend- 
ment and let it go to conference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. I 
have discussed it with the Senator from 
Maine. It is largely for the purpose of 
keeping the Congress informed of what 
goes on. I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine (putting the 
question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for myself 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) and ask that it be stated. 

Tke PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, line 11, after “Sec. 3101.” in- 
sert “(a)”. 

On page 32, after line 20, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(b) (1) Any such sale, loan, lease, gift, or 
transfer of a non-combatant type vessel or 
boat may be made only: 

(i) if the head of the Agency of the United 
States Government making the disposition 
obtains satisfactory assurances that the ves- 
sel or boat will not be used in any way in 
competition with the United States fishing 
industry; and 
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(ii) after the disposition and the terms, 
price, and conditions thereof have been 
noticed in the Fexeral Register, members of 
the United States fishing industry, states 
and political subdivisions thereof, and United 
States educational and scientific institutions 
given a chance to acquire the vessel or boat 
on the same terms, price and conditions as 
the proposed transferee, and no qualified bid 
has been received. 

(2) The appropriate Agencies of the 
United States are authorized and directed to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (b) 
(1) (ii) of this section and to issue the neces- 
sary rules and regulations. 

(3) No lease, loan, or other agreement pre- 
viously entered into between the United 
States and any foreign country or interna- 
tional agency for any non-combatant type 
vessel or boat shall be renewed or extended 
except in conformity with this Act. 


Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I am 
introducing an amendment today on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), that will 
amend section 3101 of S. 1443, the For- 
eign Military Sales and Assistance Act, 
to protect our fishing industry. This 
amendment will add a new subsection 
(b) to section 3101, which concerns 
transfers of military vessels and boats. 

The amendment provides that any 
such disposition of a noncombatant type 
vessel or boat may be made only if two 
conditions are met: First, after the pro- 
posed disposition has been published in 
the Federal Register along with its terms, 
conditions, and price, the U.S. fishing in- 
dustry, States, and political subdivisions, 
as well as U.S. educational and scientific 
institutions must be given a chance to 
acquire the vessel or boat on the same 
terms, conditions, and price as the for- 
eign government. The vessel or boat may 
be transferred only if no qualified bid is 
received. Second, assurance must be 
given to the Federal Government that the 
vessel or boat must not be used in any 
way in competition with the U.S. fishing 
industry. 

Our amendment further provides that 
the appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government are empowered to transfer 
these vessels and boats to these domestic 
interests on equivalent terms, conditions, 
and at an equivalent price. It provides all 
necessary authorization for this purpose. 

Finally, the amendment provides that 
no presently existing lease or other agree- 
ment may be renewed or extended ex- 
cept if there is a provision inserted that 
the vessel shall not in the future be used 
in competition with the US. fishing 
industry. 

The purpose of our amendment is two- 
fold—first to insure that these vessels do 
not come back in competition with our 
domestic fisheries and second to insure 
that our domestic fishing interests are 
given the first opportunity to acquire 
these vessels on the same terms, condi- 
tions, and price as foreign governments. 
It is our intent that our domestic inter- 
ests should have the first opportunity to 
acquire these vessels. Only if there is no 
interest domestically in these vessels, 
should they be transferred to a foreign 
nation. 

Pages 35-41 of the committee report 
list a large number of U.S. ships on 
loan-lease to foreign countries as of 
March 21, 1973. Many of these are re- 
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search vessels which would be particu- 
larly useful to our domestic fishing in- 
dustries. I would like to cite several ex- 
amples. As of March 21, we had lent/ 
leased a 63-foot hydrosound boat to Co- 
lombia; a 52-foot hydrosound boat to 
Costa Rica; a 52-foot hydrosound boat 
to El Salvador; an AGOR—oceano- 
graphic research ship—to Greece; a 52- 
foot hydrosound boat to Iceland; two 
hydrosound boats to Korea; another 
oceanographic research ship and a 52- 
foot hydrosound boat to Nicaragua; an 
AGS—a reclassified oceanographic 
ship—to Portugal; a PCER—modified re- 
search subchaser—and an [X—experi- 
mental ship—to the Republic of Viet- 
nam. 

These vessels are valuable research 
tools. At a time when the U.S. fishing 
industry is in dire straits, we should 
not divest ourselves of our remaining 
research capability without careful 
consideration. 

Many of these research vessels are 
large. For example, the Charles H. 
Davis—T-AGOR 5—which has been 
lent/leased to Nicaragua, is a 1,200-ton 
vessel, formerly with the Military Sea 
Transport Service. This is one of the 
first class of ships that were designed 
and built by the U.S. Navy for oceano- 
graphic research. Jane’s Fighting Ships 
indicated this vessel has instrumentation 
and laboratories to measure the earth’s 
gravity and magnetic fields, water tem- 
perature, sound transmission in water, 
and the geological profile of the ocean 
floor. 

The T-AGS 25, the Kellar, which has 
been lend/leased to Portugal is another 
1,200-ton vessel. It is of the same general 
class as the Davis. It has, however, dif- 
ferent instrumentation and equipment. 
It was previously operated by the MSTS 
for the naval oceanographic office. 

The hydrosound boats are small ves- 
sels often carried aboard large oceano- 
graphic ships and useful for mapping 
the ocean floor and making other 
measurements. 

All of these vessels might be useful ad- 
ditions to our fishing industry and our 
educational institutions. They would 
also be of assistance to our State and 
local governments which engage in re- 
search activities in this area. These do- 
mestic interests should have a chance 
to obtain these vessels on the same 
terms and conditions as foreign govern- 
ments. 

The amendment covers other vessels 
of a noncombatant type as well. There 
are a number of light cargo ships— 
AKL’s—landing ships—LST’s—and other 
support vessels and transports which 
could easily be converted either domesti- 
cally or by a foreign government, for 
use in a fishing industry, or for use as 
research vessels in the oceanographic 
and fishing research areas. Our two con- 
cerns still apply—that these vessels not 
be utilized to aid in competition with our 
domestic fishing industry and to permit 
our own domestic fishing interests to ac- 
quire them first. Although this section, 
as I understand it, is limited to military 
transfers, it is difficult to say that a 
transfer ot such a vessel or boat for the 
purpose of feeding military troops and a 
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civilian population in a national emer- 
gency could not be considered such a 
military purpose. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
problem because for some time citizens 
of the Pacific Northwest have been in- 
terested in reactivating several vessels— 
the Kellez and the Miller Freeman— 
which were on active duty as research 
vessels of the National Marine Fisheries 
Service. Due to budgetary limitations, I 
have been informed that they will not be 
fully deployed this year. The Kellez is 
presently laid up. This vessel is a former 
converted Navy AKL, similar in both 
construction and configuration to many 
of the vessels—approximately seven— 
that have been lent/leased to foreign 
nations. Because the foreign nations can 
obtain such vessels which are potentially 
useful to the fishing industry and also 
for domestic fishing research at a frac- 
tion of their cost, I believe our domestic 
fishing interests should have the first op- 
portunity to acquire them on the same 
terms, conditions, and price. 

It is unclear from the wording of Sec- 
tion 3101, whether other military vessels, 
including such research and support ves- 
sels, could be utilized under the present 
lend/lease program. On the assumption 
that they could, non-Navy vessels—such 
as National Marine Fisheries Service 
vessels—should also not be transferred 
prior to giving our domestic fishing in- 
dustry and the other specified domestic 
interests an opportunity to acquire them 
as provided in the amendment. If they 
are so transferred, specific provision 
should be made that they not be utilized 
in support of competition with our do- 
mestic fishing industry. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
into the Recorp at this point a copy of a 
letter I received and which was addressed 
to Chairman MaGnuson from the Secre- 
tary Treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union on the MV George Kellez. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 8. 1973. 
Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: We recently 
wrote to you concerning NOAA's position that 
our fisheries research vessels should come 
under the Atlantic Dry Cargo rate set by the 
National Maritime Union. This is still a very 
big problem, but a larger one has been pre- 
sented to us—the Administration is now cur- 
tailing the research fleet. It is incomprehen- 
sible that the last North Pacific research ves- 
sel classified for high seas operations (the 


MV George B. Kelez) would be phased out at 
this time. 

The Kelez is to be deactivated on March 5 
and put up for sale. She has just come out 
of the shipyard, following an overall job in 
excess of $200,000; her crewmen tell us she 
is in the best condition she has ever been 
since first being employed as a research ves- 
sel. She is a small vessel, requiring a crew 
of only 15 men, but she is ideally suited to 
do the high seas salmon research we so des- 
perately need, along with the other research 
in which she has been engaged. When one 
considers the large continental shelf area in 
the North Pacific and the tremendous amount 
of fisheries resources present there, it is in- 
conceivable that we would limit ourselves to 
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2 small, slow, antiquated vessels (the MV 
Oregon and MV John N. Cobb), each carry- 
ing a crew of just 7 men. 

We would greatly appreciate any effort you 
can make to retain the Kelez on active status, 
and, for the future, to remove the impound- 
ment of funds for the MV Miller Freeman 
which has been tied to the dock for over 2 
years for lack of funds, even though a special 
appropriation was made by the Congress to 
reactivate this vessel. 

Down through the years we have attended 
many meetings where joint research in the 
North Pacific with foreign nations has been 
discussed, but it is not feasible that we 
could fulfill our obligations without the re- 
search vessels to carry out these programs. 
It is a disgrace that we have to utilize for- 
eign research facilities to learn about our own 
fisheries in waters adjacent to our coast, but 
if this is the best we can do, we at least 
ought to carry out our part of the joint 
research. 

We hope you will be able to maintain the 
MV George B. Kelez and to implement the 
reactivation of the MV Miller Freeman in the 
near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALASKA FISHERMEN’sS UNION. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, other 
vessels which would have direct use in 
the fishing industry are the fleet tugs 
and the auxiliary tugs which have been 
lent/leased to foreign countries. I note 
from the committee’s list, that approxi- 
mately 11 fleet tugs—ATF’s—and 7 
auxiliary tugs—ATA’s—were on loan/ 
lease to foreign countries as of March 21 
of this year. These vessels, of course, are 
very useful for servicing and repairing 
distant water fishery vessels. They can 
provide the support necessary to main- 
tain distant water fisheries. The same 
holds true for a number of repair ships 
that are on loan/lease. 

Our amendment would: 

First. Prohibit these vessels and boats 
from being used in any way in competi- 
tion with U.S. fishing industry. This 
would cover such use in our coastal fish- 
eries as well as in the coastal fisheries of 
a foreign nation if our fishermen were 
also in that fishery. It would also pro- 
hibit their use on the high seas in com- 
petition with our fishermen. Of course, 
if an agreement could be worked out be- 
tween that nation and our Nation to 
protect our own fishing industry, our 
amendment would be satisfied. 

Second. The amendment would also 
require that the appropriate Federal 
agency publish notice of the disposition 
of the vessels as well as the terms, 
price, and conditions of the disposition 
in the Federal Register. Members of the 
American fishing industry, States and 
political subdivisions, as well as Ameri- 
can educational and scientific institu- 
tions, would have to first be given a 
chance to acquire the vessels on the same 
terms, price, and conditions. Only if no 
qualified bids were received, would such 
a vessel be eligible for a military transfer. 

The amendment specifically authorizes 
and directs the appropriate agency of the 
Federal Government to transfer these 
vessels to these domestic sources. It per- 
mits. each agency to establish the de- 
tailed procedures for such transfers and 
to promulgate the rules and regulations 
necessary. 

Paragraph (b)(2) specifically grants 
the agencies of the Federal Government 
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the necessary authority and directs them 
to carry out the mandates of the amend- 
ment. 

Paragraph (b)(3) provides that no 
lease, loan, or other agreement which has 
previously been entered into shall be re- 
newed or extended except in conform- 
ance with paragraph (1) (B). It is in my 
belief necessary that any such renewal or 
extension specifically provide that the 
vessel or boat not be used in competition 
or to aid in competition with our do- 
mestic fishing industry unless the lease, 
loan or other agreement already provides 
that it shall be renewable or extended 
only on the same terms as the original 
document. 

The amendment is specifically designed 
to protect our fishing industry and the 
other segments of our population who 
could utilize the information obtained 
from the services of these vessels and 
boats. 

This amendment does not prohibit an 
agreement being reached which provides 
that the vessels could be used by foreign 
nations and the information shared by 
the segments of the American population 
that are interested. However, such an 
arrangement would have to be agreeable 
to our fishing industry and other con- 
cerned groups. This would require a de- 
termination on a case-by-case basis. The 
intent of the amendment is only to en- 
sure that our fishing industry and other 
interested groups are protected when the 
transfer of these vessels is contemplated. 

Mr. President, this amendment deals 
with the transfer of noncombatant type 
vessels under the provisions of this act. 
It seeks to obtain certain assurances that 
any vessel or boat transferred to a for- 
eign country under the provisions of this 
act would not be used in competition with 
the U.S. fishing industry. 

It further seeks to assure that if such 
vessel could be used in competition with 
the American fishing industry, it be made 
available first to the American fishing 
industry on the same terms and condi- 
tions relating to prices and other condi- 
tions as it would be made available to the 
foreign country. 

The amendment would also seek to 
assure that no renewal of any existing 
lease, loan, or other agreement on the 
noncombatant type of vessel would be 
made unless it was in compliance with 
the spirit and terms of this amendment 
and this act. 

I believe that this amendment is neces- 
sary in view of the examination we have 
made of vessels that have been trans- 
ferred in the past—vessels that are of a 
type readily convertible and usable in 
the fishing industry—to assure that these 
vessels that have been constructed under 
the defense program not be turned over 
to foreign nations before having been 
made available to our industry if they are 
capable of being converted into fishing 
vessels and used in the US. fishing 
industry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. It is 
simply intended to prevent any further 
competition to our fishing industry 
through’ the sale of boats at reduced 
prices to foreign countries. It is a very 
good amendment. 
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Mr. STEVENS. The amendment seeks 
mainly to assure that these vessels are 
available to our fleet first. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roil. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. President, I am puzzled by this 
amendment, the pagination of which is 
wrong, by the way. The Senator may 
wish to correct it. If I may ask the Sena- 
tor a question or two, I would appreciate 
it. 

As I understand, the thrust of the 
amendment is that where any vessel or 
boat is usable—I suppose is what he 
means—in the fishing industry, then 
the U.S. fishing industry—whatever that 
may mean—must be given the opportu- 
nity to acquire the vessel or boat on the 
same terms, price, and conditions as the 
proposed transferee. 

There is no limitation of time on that 
whatever, for one thing, and for an- 
other it is obvious to me that nobody 
is going to bid on the U.S. vessels where 
a bid is simply going to be an option for 
somebody else to bid the same price. So I 
cannot see any sales by the United States 
of any such vessels under this situation. 

I realize the desire of the Senator to 
protect the U.S. fishing industry and 
to give it a first call on vessels which 
could be suitable for it, but I frankly do 
not see that the amendment is drafted 
in such a way as to accomplish that 
without crippling the U.S. opportunity 
to deal with any such sales, loans, leases, 
et cetera. 

I ask the Senator, is there any de- 
partmental report on this amendment? 

Mr. STEVENS. My response to the 
Senator is, “No.” Incidentally, the Sena- 
tor does not have the star print of the 
bill that is before the Senate, and my 
amendment is keyed to the star print. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the distribution which is made by the 
pages of the bill which is supposedly 
before the Senate. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understand- 
ing that a star print of the bill is the 
one that is before the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. All right; that is fine. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator will 
examine the report of the committee 
commencing on page 35, he will find a 
listing of U.S. ships on loan or lease to 
foreign countries. We have examined 
these and compared them to Jane’s 
publication on vessels of the world, and 
we find that a great many of them are 
in fact capable of being used in the fish- 
ing industry. 

This is one thing I have spoken out on 
this floor about before: the making avail- 
able of vessels constructed with public 
funds to foreign nations for use in their 
fisheries. Very frankly, the concept that 
is involved in this amendment would 
make those vessels available for disposi- 
tion, whether by sale or loan or lease, so 
long as it is consistent with this act. 
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There are principles already established 
whereby surplus vessels are made avail- 
able for bid by U.S. industries. Those pro- 
cedures, I am certain, would be followed. 
I have not spelled the procedures out in 
this amendment; the Senator is correct. 
But the amendment would permit the 
transfer by sale, lvan, lease, or gift to the 
U.S. industry only after these procedures 
have been complied with. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then may I ask the Sen- 
ator why he does not draft his amend- 
ment, instead of the way he has drafted 
it—which makes it impossible to sell any- 
thing and sets no time limit on bids by 
other parties—in terms of a reference 
to the procedures? In other words, just 
simply incorporate by reference the pro- 
cedures by which this takes place, and 
give a preference to the U.S. fishing in- 
dustry. Let that definition be described 
by regulation. I do not mind the prefer- 
ence, but I think the way the Senator has 
done it sets a new kind of procedure, and 
immobilizes the United States from sell- 
ing any such vessels. I do not think he 
intends to do that. 

Mr. STEVENS. On the contrary, what 
I intend to do is to make sure that the 
only vessels of those types sold to foreign 
nations are those for which there is no 
U.S. purchaser. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with that, but why 
not do that before there is any transac- 
tion with a foreign buyer, by following 
what the Senator himself describes as 
“certain procedures”? I do not know 
what they are, but if the amendment 
could be drafted according to that, I 
agree it is fair. But if we nullify a sale 
after it is made, nobody is going to buy 
anything from the United States if they 
have to advertise it and then, after the 
terms are met, it could be sold out from 
under them to a buyer ir the U.S. fishing 
industry. 

Mr. STEVENS. I say to the Senator, 
concerning the vessels we are talking 
about, they are not available to the U.S. 
industry because they are made avail- 
able to foreign nations under this pro- 
gram without complying with the proce- 
dures. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree, let us make the 
procedures apply, but not what the Sen- 
ator has done. Under this amendment, 
the United States cannot sell a single 
such vessel. I know a little bit about busi- 
ness, and no one is going to bid on this 
and let the bid be used as a guaranteed 
price whereby others can bid against it. 
Let the United States do this before we 
make any sale transaction. 

I agree with the Senator on that, but 
I do not see how he can tie down the 
United States after it has made a sale. 

Mr, President, I think the only thing I 
can do with this at the moment, as I am 
the only member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the floor, and the chair- 
man of the committee seems to be willing 
to accept the amendment, is either amend 
it or oppose it. 

Mr. STEVENS. I wish the Senator from 
New York would examine the amend- 
meut again in terms of what it says. We 
thought we were being very fair to this 
program. It merely says that once these 
agencies make up their minds that they 
are going to dispose of an American ves- 
sel, they may determine the terms and 
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conditions, the price, et cetera. They then 
shall put the notice of the proposed 
transfer in the Federal Register, and if 
anyone in the American fishing industry 
wants to buy it on those terms and those 
conditions, he may do so. If no one comes 
in under those terms and conditions, pre- 
viously determined by the managers of 
this program—not by the American fish- 
ing industry, but determined by these 
agencies—then, if they are willing to 
meet the same terms and conditions and 
pay the same price, the vessel will be 
sold to the Americans. Otherwise, it will 
be sold abroad. The American fishing in- 
dustry does not have anything to do with 
determining the price. That price will 
continue to be set as it is today—by the 
manager of the program. He is not going 
to say, “We are going to disregard the 
foreign bid.” 

I, too, am familiar with American 
business, particularly the shipping and 
fishing businesses, and this is the pro- 
cedure followed today in the disposition 
of naval vessels in this country. The only 
difference is that these vessels are taken 
outside of that program and not made 
available to Americans before a deal is 
negotiated with foreign countries. 

Look at the list of vessels already on 
lease or loan to Korea, for instance, 
which at the present time has some 100 
vessels off the shores of Alaska. I would 
be happy to trace with the Senator the 
list of the various vessels, if he would 
like to see the size and type of vessels 
to which I refer. 

All I am saying is that once the man- 
agers decide they are going to sell a 
vessel under certain terms and condi- 
tions, they must notify the American 
public that that is about to be done, and 
if anyone in the American industry wants 
to buy a vessel on those terms at the 
price they have set, he can do so. 

The Senator from New York is talking 
about a situation in which our Govern- 
ment advertises for a bid and then dis- 
regards that bid. ‘There are no bids here. 
The managers of the program set the 
price they will take for a vessel, and 
presently, if foreign nations want to buy 
it, they can obtain the vessel. All we are 
saying is that first it be made available 
to the American industry for the same 
price. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as I read 
the amendment, it does not read the way 
the Senator describes it. 

Mr, STEVENS. Let me read the terms 
of the amendment, if the Senator from 
New York will 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not need a primer, if 
I may tell the Senator what I object to, 
The amendment says: 

Any such sale, loan, lease, gift, or transfer 
of a non-combatant type vessel or boat may 
be made only: 


I assume the word “disposition” under 
letter (i) refers to a sale, loans, lease, 
gift, or transfer. 

Now, if there has been a sale, loan, 
lease, gift, or transfer, then it is not an 
intention to dispose, it is a disposition, 
and that is what I object to. 

If the Senator will say exactly what 
he has just argued in his amendment, 
instead of what I read it to be, then he 
and I will have no disagreement, pro- 
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vided he puts in a time limit within which 
a bid can be made, or says within such 
time as the Secretary by regulation may 
establish. That is all right, too. 

But you cannot make it without any 
time limit, and you cannot make it refer 
to a deal. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator wishes, 
on page 2 of my amendment, after the 
first two lines, to add, after the word “re- 
ceived,” the words “within a time limit 
specified by the Secretary,” I would have 
no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is fine. Now as to 
the word “disposition,” what is the Sen- 
ator’s position on that? Does not that 
infer the fact that an agreement for dis- 
position has been made? 

Mr. STEVENS. There are two things 
they must find, if I may point them out 
to the Senator from New York. First, 
that no one has bid on the same terms 
and conditions that happen to be in 
paragraph “ii,” but when they do make 
disposition, we want them also to ob- 
tain the assurance that the foreign na- 
tion will not put any vessel that is, in 
fact, transferred, into competition with 
the American fishing industry. We have 
these vessels already subject to disposi- 
tion—oceanographic vessels, subchasers, 
which are easily convertible. This dispo- 
sition is, in fact, what the Senator says. 
One is, no one bids on the same terms and 
conditions as under paragraph (ii), and 
second, we put terms and conditions on 
the sale—that it will not be used in the 
fishing fleet of a foreign nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is asking for 
two things, not one. 

Mr. STEVENS. I said at the time I in- 
troduced the amendment that we had 
two things in mind and I thought they 
were made very clear. We went to the 
trouble of having the amendment 
checked out by legislative counsel very 
thoroughly, and we also checked it out 
with our good friend from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY) because of his interest 
in the American fishing fleet and he is a 
cosponsor of the amendment 

There are two things here (1) not to 
sell it to a foreign nation unless no Amer- 
ican is willing to buy it on the same 
terms, conditions, and prices; and (2) 
that even if they do obtain the disposi- 
tion, such vessel will not be used in com- 
petition with the American fishing fleet. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry to take all 
this time. I had no intention of getting 
into this, but there is no one on the floor 
from the Foreign Relations Committe. 
at this moment except me. y 

The second item says— 

After the disposition and the terms, price, 
and conditions thereof have been noticed, 


Therefore, I think this amendment 
needs to be redrafted to say that when 
the Secretary proposes to dispose, and, 
if he should do ‘so and so, give notice of 
whether he proposes to dispose, that he 
intends to offer for sale upon certain 
terms and conditions as published, then 
if within the time fixed by him he does 
not get _a-similar or contrary bid; he is 
free to do so and when he does dispose, 
then the vessel will not be used in com- 
petition with the U.S. fishing industry. 
I would think it would be more precise 
to say that the vessel will not be used 
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in the fishing industry, I assume that 
is what the Senator means. They may 
run passenger lines or a navy, and so 
forth—we do not know; so I assume 
what the Senator means is that it will 
not be used in the fishing industry in 
competition with the U.S. fishing in- 
dustry. 

So if the Senator would not mind with- 
drawing the amendment for the moment 
and then putting it in again after we 
vote on the next matter, in the way we 
have described it here, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENS. My understanding is 
that this is the last amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, it is not. We will be 
going on afterward to vote on the con- 
ference report. I would urge the Senator 
to redraft the amendment, and if he will 
do exactly as we say here, I will have no 
objection. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
brings to mind that the Department of 
the Navy is planning, right now, to dis- 
pose of, by sale, 33 naval vessels, includ- 
ing 3 to go to Chile. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Alaska is 
aware of that or not, but I plan to put 
into the Recorp the names of the 33 
ships of the U.S. Navy for which negotia- 
tions are now in progress, for sale to 
various nations of the world. 

I became involved in this as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on General Legis- 
lation of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

Here is a little history which I think 
the Recor should show. 

Under present law, the Navy must 
come to Congress for authorization and 
approval of any loans of naval vessels to 
foreign countries. But there is another 
provision in the law by which the Navy 
can sell vessels to foreign countries and 
not have to come to Congress. 

Thus, on May 9, 1973, I drafted legis- 
lation and submitted it to the Senate, 
S. 1773, which would require congres- 
sional approval of the sale of any naval 
vessels. That was approved by the Sen- 
ate on May 21. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of S. 1773 printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
S. 1773 was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1773 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 

. section (1) of section 7305 of title 10, United 
States Code, ts amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Except as provided in subsection (a), 
no vessel of the Navy may be sold in any 
manner other than that provided by this 
section, or for less than its appraised value, 
unless the sale thereof is specifically author- 
ized by law enacted after June 30, 1973." 
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Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall not apply in the case 
of any Navy vessel with respect to which a 
written agreement to sale was entered into 
prior to June 30, 1973. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
cent, certainly it is not very logical to 
me for the law to require that the Navy 
come to Congress to make loans on naval 
vessels, when another part of the law 
permits the Navy to make the sale of 
those vessels without coming to Con- 
gress. 

Thus, by passage of S. 1773, that would 
be prevented. Now, on the same day I 
introduced this legislation; namely, on 
May 9, I addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It is a brief letter which 
I will now read into the Recorp: 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The Subcommittee 
on General Legislation of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has a continuing interest 
in the disposal of major combatant vessels 
to foreign countries. I would appreciate it 
if you would advise me whether the U.S. 
Government is currently conducting nego- 
tiations for the sale of major combatant 
ships to any foreign country. If such sales are 
under negotiation, please provide the names 
of the ships and the country with whom 
such sales are pending. 

Your expeditious response will be ap- 
preciated. 


Mr. President, I received a reply on 
May 19, in which eight ships are listed. 

The letter states in part as follows: 

The following major combatant ships are 
presently under negotiation for sale to for- 
eign countries as indicated: 


That, presumably, represented all the 
ships which the Navy was negotiating for 
sale to foreign countries. 

Mr. President, now I get another let- 
ter, on June 1, listing seven additional 
ships. 

I received another letter, dated June 
3, listing 18 more ships. 

So that there is now a total of 33 ships 
which are being proposed to be sold to 
various countries around the world. This 
was done to circumvent what will be- 
come the law at the end of this month. 
I feel that the Navy is not being com- 
pletely fair with Congress in taking this 
action prior to the end of June. On the 
negotiations which were in progress on 
May 9, at the time the legislation was 
introduced, it was certainly proper to go 
ahead with them; but I do not think, 
while it might be technically proper for 
the Navy to go ahead with other nego- 
tiations for the sale of vessels without 
first coming to Congress, it is not an ap- 
propriate practice or one that the Navy 
should utilize in an effort to get around 
congressional intent. 

Mr. STEVENS. Will the Senator from 
Virginia yield so that I may ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Alaska, 

Mr. STEVENS. Does not the Senator’s 
bill pertain to combatant vessels? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that my amend- 
ment pertains only to noncombatant ves- 
sels that are capable of being used in 
the fishing industry, and the committee's 
report lists those ships which are already 
on loan or leased to foreign countries. 
This is how we got into it. We checked 
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out those vessels against Janes and 

found that many of them, in fact, are 

capable of being used in fishing pursuits. 

We are dealing with a segment of the 
problem of the naval vessels of this coun- 
try different from the portion covered 
by the Senator’s bill, S. 1773, which I 
support. I think the Senator has a very 
good point, but I want to make sure he 
understands that my amendment does 
not cover the area covered by the bill 
the Senate has passed at his request. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Inciden- 
tally, I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. But S. 1773 says 
“no vessel of the Navy,” so it would 
apply to any vessel which the Navy 
might own. 

I wanted to get the facts into the 
record concerning this sale of ships by 
the Navy to foreign countries. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the law requires the Navy 
to come to Congress for the loan of ships, 
but another section of the law permits 
the sale of ships. It does not seem very 
logical to me to prevent the loan of ships 
without congressional approval but to 
permit the sale of ships without con- 
gressional approval. 

So the intent of the legislation I in- 
troduced, as well as the intent of section 
3101 of the pending measure, is to require 
congressional approval. 

After all, we are dealing with govern- 
ment property, and very expensive gov- 
ernment property. I have written the De- 
partment of the Navy, seeking to get the 
date of construction and the construc- 
tion cost of these 33 vessels which the 
Navy plans to sell, as well as the selling 
price and whether the United States will 
be paid in dollars or in foreign currency. 

Mr. ‘President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
correspondence between the Senator 
from Virginia and the Department of the 
Navy dealing with this matter. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 9, 1973. 

Hon. JoHN W. WARNER, 

Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Subcommittee on 
General Legislation of the Armed Services 
Committee has a continuing interest in the 
disposal of major combatant vessels to for- 
eign countries. I would appreciate it if you 
would advise me whether the U.S. Govern- 
ment is currently conducting negotiations 
for the sale of major combatant ships to any 
foreign country. If such sales are under 
negotiation, please provide the names of the 
ships and the country with whom such sales 
are pending. 

Your expeditious response will be, appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR. 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General 
Legislation. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1973. 

Hon. Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on General Legis- 
lation, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to reply 
to your letter of 9 May 1973 concerning the 
sale of major combatant ships to foreign 
countries. 

The following major combatant ships are 
presently under negotiation for sale to for- 
eign countries as indicated: 
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ACTIVE U.S, NAVAL SHIPS—FISCAL YEAR 1974 RETIREMENTS 


S.S. BUCK ©! 
SS. 1.0. 0 


LOAN SHIPS 


June 26, 1973 


Country 


sscnanvasceces, STORM, 
ETLE MENEE Do, 


Ex-U.S.S. ship 


Public Law 
authority 


Loan 


TRF date expiration Remarks 


Mapiro es -376)_. 
Mero (SS-378 


Pomfret (SS JPA 
Thornback SS -418 


Threadfin (SS-410).. 


1 Extended by Public Law 88-437 
Sincerely, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1973, 

Hon. Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on General Legis- 
lation, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN; This is to advise you 


of our plans to transfer the following ships, 
under the authority of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 and the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, to the countries indicated. You were 
previously notified of our negotiations con- 
cerning the USS Buck (DD~761) and the 
USS J. C. Owens (DD-776) in response to 


Mar. 18, 1960 
Apr. 20; 1960 
uy è 1971 


July "3i; 1972 
Aug. 18, 1972 


Mar. 18, 1975 @. 
Apr. 20, 1975 ©. 
use 1, 1976 


July 31,1977 
Aug. 18, 1977 


Frank SANDERS, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


your letter of May 9, 1973. In view of your 
Committee's interest in the disposal of yes- 
sels to foreign countries, you will be notified 
of all subsequent transfers prior to initiation 
of a formal offer to the recipient country. 


Country Method 


P a County (LST- FAA loan 
. Vernon County (LST- eee 
. Defiance (PG-97)__ 

. Skylark (ASR-20)__ 


Expected 
transfer 
date Status 


Ship 


Expected 
transfer 


Ae rad Method date Status 


June 1,1973 


. June 5,1973 
June 11, 1973 


Accepted. 


U.S.S. Buck (DD-761) 


-~ June 30,1973 


proved. 


Sincerely yours, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1973. 

Won. Harry F. BYRD, Jr. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on General Legis- 
lation, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to advise you 
of our plans to sell the following ships, under 
the authority of the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, to the countries indicated. Required 
Washingon inter-agency staffing is in proc- 
ess and the offers will be made in about 30 
days. 

Ships, country and present status: 

Plaice (SS-390), Brazil, Loaned under PL 
85-532, 7 Aug 61. 

Booth (DE-170), Philippines, Loaned under 
PL 89-320 15 Dec 67. 

Kimberly (DD-521), Republic of China, 
loaned under PL 89-398, 2 Jun 67. 

Mapiro (SS-376), Turkey, Loaned under 
PL 85-532, 18 Mar 60. 

Mero (SS-378), Turkey, Loaned under PL 
85-532, 20 Apr 60. 

Pomfret (SS-391), Turkey, Loaned under 
PL 91-682, 1 Jul 71. 

Thornback (SS-418), Turkey, Loaned un- 
der PL 91-682, 1 Jul 71. 

Heminger (DE-746), Thailand, Loaned un- 
der PL 85-532, 22 Jul 59. 

Stone County (LST-1141), Thailand, 
Loaned under FAA of 1961 3 Mar. 70. 

Entemedor (SS-340), Turkey, Loaned un- 
der PL 92-270 31 Jul 72. 

Threadfin (SS-410), Turkey, Loaned under 
PL 92-270 18 Aug 72. 

Sioux (ATF-—75), Turkey, Leased under 10 
USC Section 2667 30 Oct 68. 

Whitley (AKA-91), Italy, Leased under 10 
USC Section 2667 31 Oct 66. 

D. H. Fox (DD~-779), Chile, Offer approved. 

Charles S. Sperry (DD-697), Chile, Offer 
epproved, 

Staffing approval for transfer of the follow- 
ing ships has been received and the transfer 
dates have been established as indicated. 


UL 5 en AN Nantahala (A0-60) (hull 
USS. J. C. Owens (DD-776)... 


July 2,1973 Do. 


rR nea ae | 16, 1973 Acce o. 


Ship Country Authority 
Trigger (SS-564), Italy, Transfer by sale 10 
July 1973 FMS Act. 
Rupertus (DD-851), Greece, Transfer by 
loan 10 July 1973 PL 82-270. 
Eversole (DD-789), Turkey, Transfer by 
sale 11 July 1973 FMS Act. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. H. WILLETT, 
Captain, U.S. Navy, Chief of Legislative 
Affairs, Acting. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think the 
Senator from Alaska has a desirable 
amendment, and I am glad to support it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we will 
confer with the Senator from New York. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
this amendment. We will submit a modi- 
fied amendment later today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, anncunced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 795) to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 


E. K. SNYDER, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Legisla- 


tive Affairs. 


ities Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. Brapemas, Mrs. Mink, Mr. MEEps, 
Mrs, CHISHOLM, Mr. QUIE, Mr. ESHELMAN, 
and Mr. LANDGREBE were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1994) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Lonc) subsequent signed the 
enrolled bill. 


OUR MEN IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
June 30, 1973, issue of The New Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Our MEN IN CAMBODIA 

Phnompenh.—The United States embassy 
in Cambodia, never a very serene establish- 
ment, has become riven with dissension, 
largely as a result of the military’s having 
gained dominance over the civilians. The op- 
posing sides cannot necessarily be deter- 
mined by who wears mufti and who wears 
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a uniform, for the two top civilians in the 
embassy—Ambassador Emory C. Swank and 
Deputy Chief of Mission Thomas O. Enders— 
have reportedly endorsed the military posi- 
tion that more arms aid and more bombing 
are the best available methods for ending 
the war in Cambodia. Conversely a number 
of junior military officers are distressed at 
what they consider the embassy's unwilling- 
ness to report the ineptitude and corruption 
of the Lon Nol government and its armed 
forces. Pessimistic reports by these military 
officers and, more often, by middle-level civil- 
ian officials are sometimes censored before 
being sent to Washington, and on occasion 
quashed completely. 

Ambassador Enders, a bright, fast-rising 
diplomat at the age of 41, was recently pro- 
moted to PSO-1, the same rank held by Am- 
bassador Swank, who is 51 and who, with con- 
siderably more overseas experience, has a 
reputation as a mature diplomat. Enders is 
chairman and deciding voice of the five-man 
embassy panel that holds a daily secret meet- 
ing to screen all requests from the Cambo- 
dian high command for air strikes by giant 
B-52 bombers and F-111 swing-wing jets 
based in Thailand. (Embassy approval of air 
strikes is passed on to Seventh Air Force 
headquarters in Thailand for the final ap- 
proval and action.) Ambassador Swank, 
though he is said to be kept informed, does 
not sit on the embassy panel. 

A third key personality at the embassy, a 
member of the bombing panel, is Brigadier 
General John R. D. Cleland, a soldier with 
paratrooper background. As head of the US 
military aid program in Cambodia, he com- 
mands the largest bloc at the 200-man em- 
bassy—the approximately 75 military person- 
nel on his Military Equipment Delivery 
Team. Since General Cleland outranks the 
Defense attaché, who is a colonel, he has 
taken over, by self-nomination or otherwise, 
as the senior military adviser to the ambas- 
sador. “He’s a hawk,” says another military 
officer in Phnompenh who knows him well. 
“A bomb-Hanoi type. He has no political acu- 
men at all.” 

The political section of the embassy— 
known for its balanced reporting az 1 refusal 
to wax optimistic when the facts did not sup- 
port it—is being dissolved and will be swal- 
lowed by the political-military section. The 
chief of the political section, William N. 
Harben, was sent back to Washington a 
couple of months early, hefore his normal 
tour was up. Middle-level officials at the em- 
bassy have been reduced to collecting notes 
and data on events in Cambodia and passing 
on this raw material, without any evaluation 
of its significance, to the upper reaches of the 
embassy, where all analysis for Washington 
is now done, 

Ambassador Enders—who has had no mili- 
tary experience, having specialized in eco- 
nomics—takes professional pride in his new 
role as chief of the embassy’s air-war activ- 
ities. He has told visitors that “the bombing 
has been very successful. We've inflicted 
heavy casualties on the other side.” (The 
embassy refused to release any bomb-cas- 
ualty figures, and other military sources in 
Phnompenh call most of the embassy’s 
assessments “absolutely worthless” because 
they are rarely based on eyewitness reports 
of dead enemy bodies.) 

General Cleland has become virtually in- 
accessible to the press, granting interviews 
only to “trustworthy” newsmen. Other offi- 
cials, such as the Defense attaché, Colonel 
Ray L. Burnell, Jr., can be seen only with the 
ambassador’s approval. In any event, most 
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interviews at the embassy are attended by 
a monitor—a member of the embassy’s in- 
formation office—which tends to inhibit the 
frankness of the official being interviewed. 
Even diplomats from other Western em- 
bassies complain that their sources at the 
American mission are drying up. “They've 
become twitchy, almost paranoid,” one said. 
The twitchiness has sometimes assumed ri- 
diculous proportions, Late last year news- 
men were barred from the movies shown 
nightly at the embassy. A few days later, 
when a low-echelon embassy official, as a 
friendly gesture, took some newsmen to 
watch the same movies at the residence of 
the embassy’s marine guards, the marine 
residence was quickly put off limits to the 
press. After two weeks the embassy stopped 
giving informal morning briefings to the 
press, because the Cambodian military com- 
plained that the Americans were giving out 
more information than the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment wanted. 

After a story appeared in The New York 
Times—based in part on monitored radio 
conversations of the air war that established 
the embassy’s key role, as well as bombing 
confusion and the lack of effective safeguards 
against civilian destruction—the radio fre- 
quencies were hastily changed from those 
that could be overheard on a regular com- 
mercial VHF radio set to secret “secure” 
UHF bands. 

The embassy’s top officials not only insulate 
themselves from the press but from the 
Cambodian reality -round them. Mr. Swank 
and Mr. Enders are driven everywhere in 
late-model American cars whose metal has 
been reinforced and whose windows con- 
tain one-and-a-half-inch-thick bullet-proof 
glass. Guards with Israeli-made submachine- 
guns accompany them at all times. Mr. 
Swank’s car is also escorted by a jeep-load 
of Cambodian troops and a couple of motor- 
cycle outriders. “He’s much more under 
house arrest than most political prisioners,” 
one US official commented. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL, 1973—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report on H.R. 7447. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for debate on the supplemental appro- 
priations conference report be equally 
divided between and controlled by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
and the distinguished ranking member 
of that committee (Mr. Youna). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield myself 5 
minutes, Mr. President, I submit a re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
H.R. 7447, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nunn). The report will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7447) making supplemental appropriations 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by all the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of June 19, 1973, at pp. 
20177-20178.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
on May 10, 1973, was reported to the Sen- 
ate from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on May 18, 1973, passed the Senate 
on May 31, 1973, and was sent to con- 
ference by the House of Representatives 
on June 5. The second supplemental was 
a highly controversial appropriation bill, 
containing 84 disagreements. 

The first conference was held on 
June 5. Further conferences were held 
on June 11, 12, 14, and 18. The con- 
ference report was filed in the House of 
Representatives June 19. 

Budget estimates for the second sup- 
plemental amounted to $3,607,105,504, 
and the final conference agreement in- 
cludes appropriations in the amount of 
$3,362,845,279, which is a reduction in the 
budget estimates of more than $244 
million. 

The statement on the part of the man- 
agers of the two Houses is included in 
House Report 93-295 and explains the 
action agreed to in conference on all of 
the 84 matters in disagreement. 

The most controversial amendment in 
the bill prohibited the use of funds to 
continue the bombing in Cambodia and 
in Laos. This amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON) and was unanimously approved by 
the full committee and adopted by the 
Senate by a vote of 63 to 19. In the con- 
ference on June 18, 1973, the managers 
on the part of the House agreed to take 
back to the full House the Senate lan- 
guage against further bombing in Cam- 
bodia. 

Yesterday, the House twice rejected 
efforts to change the stronger antibomb- 
ing language contained in the Eagleton 
amendment before voting final approval 
of the entire bill by voice vote. First, the 
House rejected an amendment which 
would have delayed the bombing halt for 
60 days. Then, it voted to recede from 
its disagreement to the Senate’s Cam- 
bodian provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
tabulation which shows the amounts of 
the budget estimates, the amounts in the 
House and the Senate bills, and the 
amounts agreed to in conference for each 
individual item. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Chapter 
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No. Department or activity 


SUMMARY 


Amount 
recommended 
by Senate 


Budget Recommended 
estimate in House bill 


Conference 
agreement 


H. Doc, No. 


TITLE I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS 


Agriculture—Environmental and Consumer Protection: 
New woop obligational) aged 
By transfer from Sec. 3 
Defense: 


New budget (obligational) authority: 
1973 


By transfer 
District of Columbi: 

Federal funds: "New budget (obligational) authority. 

District of Columbia funds 

New budget feiiepiionan authority. 

Foreign Operations: New budget obligational) authority 
Housing and Urban Development, Space, Science, and Veterans___.______ 
Interior and related agencies: 

New budget (obligational) authority 

By transfer 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare: 

New budget (obligational) authority____ 

By transfer 

Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative expenses 
Legislative branch: 

New budget (obligational) authority 

By transfer 
Public Works 
State, Justice, Commer Jud 

New bo (obligational) Suto hy 


By transfer_ 
Transportation: 
ew budget Copag N 
isteeoyernnesin transactions.. 
By transfer. 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government- 
Claims and Judgments 


Total, title |—General supplementals: 
satel ari (obligational) authority: 


Limitation on administrative a 
Intragovernmental. transaction 


TITLE HI—INCREASED PAY COSTS 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer 
Limitation on administrative and nonadm 


Grand total—Titles | and Il: 
Hd budget (obligational) authority: 


and nonadministrative expenses. 


Limitation on administrative and nonadministrative expenses. _ 
Intragovernmental transaction 


Department or activity 


93-16 


S. Doc. 
93-1 


~~ 2, 588, 116, 504 


$72, 105, 000 
(21, 960, 000) 


$59, 387, 000 
(21, 960, 000) 


123, 627, 000 
21, 248, 000 
"151; 000 


170, 224, 000 165, 026, 000 
(170, 000, 000) (75, 000, 000) 


8, 500, 000 0 
(64, 830, 000 64, ~ 000 
700, ( on 

25, 000, 000 20, a00. 000 


57, 638, 000 100, 666, 000 67, 281, 000 
(8, 600, 000) (8, 429, 000) 


(8, 179, 000) 

1, 028,844,000 1, 358,084,000 1, 116, 784, 000 

(147; 649; 000) (147, 649, 000) 
20, 886, 250 20, 597, 250 


(298, 000) (298, 000) 
103, 600, 000 103, 350, 000 


123, 627, 000 
2 000 


23, 834, 000 
165, 000 


253, 848, 225 158, 233, 000 
(300, 000, 000) 


96, 498, 000 
(13; 250; 000 ) 
1, 163, 715, 000 


(42; 000, 000) __ 
(148) 107; 000) 


563, 258, 000 541, 572, 000 
26, 000 26, 000 


541, 598, 000 
(1, 000, 000) 


43, 883, 000 
(24, 669, 000) 
KE 250, 000) 

527, 000 
23, ois; 029 


23, 108, w 


2, 429, 816, 279 
, 274, 000 
000 


"151, 000 

2, 471, 241, 279 
109, 687, 000) 
147; 649; 000 
(24,669; 0003 


1,955, 650, 309- 2; 799, 567,279 
(659; 798, 000) 8 (246, 937, 000 
ss, 107, 000 (147, 649, 000 
(24, 5, 669, ON (24, 669, 000 


891, 604, 000 
(87, 969; 776) 
a, 458, 700) 


1, 018, 989, 000 
(88, 237, 036 
(1, 458, 700 


899, 672, 000 
(87, 969, 776 
(1, 458, 700) 


899, 891, 900 
(87, 543, 536) 
(1,458, 700) 


3, 496, 731, 279 
30, 000 


72; 001, 000 
7,947, 225 


2, 820, 910, 209 
17, 624, 000 
16, 958, 000 

50, 000 


3,652, 616,279 3, 321, 420, 279 
22, 624, 000 21, 274, 000 
23, 834, 000 20, 000, 000 

165, 000 151, 000 


3, 607, 105, 504 
(648, 035, 036) 
(149, 565, boo} 

4, 669, 000 


2, 855, 542, 209 
(122) 151, ia 


3, 699, 239, 279 
(334, 906; 776) 
(149; 107; 700) 

(24, 669, 000) 


* G97, 656, 778 
(149, 107; 700 { , 


(2A, 669; 000 (149, 107, 700 


(24, 669, 000) 


Amount 
recommended 
by Senate 


Recommended 


p Conference 
in House bill 


Budget estimate agreement 


CHAPTER | 
TITLE I—AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 
Department of Agriculture 
Science and education 
Agricultural Research Service 
Animal and Plant Health Inspection Servi 


Marketing Services 
Agricultural Marketing Service (sec. 32). 


TITLE HI—ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
Abatement and Control 


Department of Agriculture 


Soil Conservation Service: Watershed and Flood Prevention Operations 


S. Doc. Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service: Emergency Conservation Measures... .<:.........-.-.--< 


93-15 


Footnotes at end of table. 


$18, 


0 0 8 
$12, 100, 000° $12,100,000 12, Hoo; 000 $12, 100, 000 


(21, 960, 000) (21, 960, 000) (21, 960, 000) 


6, 287, 000 6, 287, 000 6, 287, 000 
120, 000, 000 


115, 000, 000 


12, 500, 000 
2, 500, 000 


20, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
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Amount 
5 y Recommended recommended Conference 
H. Doc. No. Department or activity Budget estimate in House bill by Senate agreement 


TITLE IV—CONSUMER PROGRAMS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Food and Nutrition Service: Child Nutrition Programs $18, 700, 000 $6, 000, 000 


Total, Ch. 1: Pz 
New budget (obligational) authority è $33, 387, 000 72, 105, 000 59, 387, 000 
LO TNR BSE E T A oe NENTA AAA (21, 960, 000) (21, 960, 000 (21, 960, 000) 


CHAPTER II 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
Military personnel 
230, 400, 000 17, 598, 000 22, 598, 000 21, 248, 000 
272, 001, 000 16, 958, 000 23, 834, 000 20, 000, 000 
27,947, 225 50, 000 165, 000 151, 000 
Total, Military personnel, Navy.. 2110, 348, 225 34, 606, 000 46, 597, 000 41, 399, 000 


Reserve personnel, Navy... 800 2, 427, 900 2, 427, 000 2, 427, 000 
Reserve personnel, Air Force 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


93-16 end Retired pay, Defense = 83, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 83, 000, 000 
93-79 


93-16 Operation and maintenance, Army. 7, 800, 000 7, 800, 000 7, 800, 000 
Operation and maintenance, png fe 5, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Air For 23, 800, 000 23, 800, 000 23, 800, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Defense ag (3, 100, 000) (1, 600, 000) (1, 600, 000) (1, 600, 000) 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 60, 000 50, 000 50. 50, 00! 
Defense Supply Agency... 3, 037, 000 , 550, 1,550, 000 
Defense Investigative Service. _ 3,000 _.. 


General provisions 
See. 735. trenstor erithority. =. <= ssa nse ee ------------ (500,000,000) SON (170,000,000) (75,000, 000) 


Total, Chapter tl: 
se tas (obligational) authority: 


143, 500, 000 123, 627, 000 123, 627,000 123, 627, 000 
30, 400, 000 17, 598, 000 22,598, 000 21, 248, 000 
72, 001, 000 16, 958, 000 23, 834, 000 20, 000, 000 

7,947, 225 50, 000 165, 000 151, 000 


a 2 ae, J 253, 848, 225 158, 235, 000 170, 224, 000 165, 026, 000 
(By transfer)... rare hee BEIGE SERS! ASS SR ES ea RE Seba, eed (500, 000, 000) (170, 000, 000) (75, 000, 000) 


CHAPTER III 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Federal Funds 
tederal payment to the District of Columbia 


District of Columbia Funds 


operating expenses 
684, 000 684, 000 
21, 538, 000 21, 538, 000 
7, 250, 000 7, 250, 000 
6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 
Settlement of clai ie A 158 158, 000 158, 000 


Total, operating expenses_____..__..__.__-- f 36, 130, 000 36, 130, 000 


Capitaloutlay 29, 000, 000 28, 700, 000 28, 700, 000 28, 700, 000 


Gratnd Total, District of Columbia funds 65,430,000 64,830,000 64,830,000 64, 830, 000 


8,500,000 © 


Toal, New budget (obligational) authority (Federal funds). 8, 500, 000 . 


CHAPTER IV 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
Funds Appropriated to the President 


nea : economic assistance 
93-79 Administrative and other expenses, State 


Department of State 
93-79 Migration and refugee assistance. __.........._. ons 


Total, Chapter IV, New budget (obligational) authority 


CHAPTER V 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
S3526 Sol e a oon eas nn Sea gnc ces E A r A E Language 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Assistance for Health Manpower Training Institution... 20, 000, 000 


Language 


Total, Chapter V, new budget (obligational) authority 20, 000, 00 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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SUMMARY—Continued 


Amount 
-d Recommended recommended Conference 
H. Doc. No. Department or activity Budget estimate in House bill by Senate agreement 


CHAPTER VI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Reseqent 
Management of lands and resources s ee. $19, 000, 000 $17, 177, 000 $18, 500, 000 $18, 500, 000 
Resources management. - TESE 5, 000, 000 2, 036, 000 2, 900, 000 


. Helium fund... 


Construction ANTO 
Total, Department of the Interior.....-.-....-...-_.-.-.-.-- 19, 213, 000 
RELATED AGENCIES aa < 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management. E T p tid vacate = et, , 895, £ E 39, 563, 000 
By transfer from Forest research . z POSET PN P , (3, 179, 000) 
By transfer from State and private forestry cooperation. ESA Re TE S š (5, 000, 000) 


American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission 


Salaries and Expenses 


Salaries and expenses. 


Total, Related Agencies. ____- se TAN 38, 425, 000 42, 781, 000 
By transfer___..__._- = eae At (8, 600, 000) (8, 179, 000) 


Total, Ch. Vi: 
New budget (obligational) aathortty.. oe : z , 498, 57, 638, 000 100, 666, 000 67, 281, 000 
By transfer = > 5 5 FREE (13, 250, 000) (8, 600, 000) (8, 429, 000) (8, 179, 000) 
CHAPTER VII 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
: Manpower Administration 
Manpower training activities 
Advances to the extended unemployment compensation accou: 
Labor Management Services Administration 
Salaries and expenses 


Salaries and expenses S 832, 000 832, 000 
Federal workmen's compensation benefits. SS Cae = 26, 300, 000 26, 300, 000 26, 300, 000 


Salaries and expenses... Sek abd oi Paice os delete Rieu O00 acc no cee anonureoes 


Salaries and expenses = Ts a ü 40, 000 .. 
Special foreign currency program ~ z 209, 000 _ 
Total, Department of Labor (new budget (obligational) authority)... =a ie 103, 003, 000 27, 132, 000 : 0 27, 172, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
. Mental health ste , 000, 0 
Health services planning and development... A 17, 000, 000 


National Institutes of Health 
National Cancer Institute z ý 0 
National Eye Institute.. 0 
Health manpower.. x 2, 100, 000 
General research support gran re 
Research training programs 


Education for the handicapped eee x wxehnnes , 800, 
Higher education 10, 000 “226, 510, 000 243, 510, 000 
Student loan insurance fund - 3, 000 17, 593, 000 17, 593, 000 17, 593, 000 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 


Grants to States for public assistance. > 614,066, 000 614, 066, 000 , 066, 614, 066, 000 
Nutrition program for the elderly... 3 100, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 


Social Security Administration 
Supplemental security income program z: 77, 207, 000 77, 207, 000 77, 207, 000 77, 207, 000 
Limitation on salaries and expenses (trust fund)... Š > (146,649,000) (146,549,000) (146,549,000) (146,549, 000) 


Special Institutions 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf =. s 1, 915, 000 1, 915, 000 1, 915, 000 1, 915, 000 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, new budget (obligational) authority 1, 058, 291, 000 999, 291, 000 1, 283, 991, “000 1, 087, 191, 000. 
(Limitation on salaries and expenses)_._.......-.......-.----.--.-..-.---..- (146, 549, 000) (146, 549, 000) (146, 549, 000) (46, 549, 000) 


June 26, 1973 


H. Doc. No. 


Department or activity 


“75 Flood control and coastal emergencies- 


RELATED AGENCIES 
Action 2. (a ee H- ee Fea 


Railroad Retirement Board 
Limitation on salaries and expenses 


Operation and maintenance 
Capital outlay 


Total, Related Agencies 
By transfer_._._..._.. 
Trust funds.. 
Total, Chapter VII: 
Federal funds, new budget (obligational) song dh 
By transfer. 
Trust funds 


CHAPTER VIII 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


House of Representatives 


Payments to widows and heirs of deceased Members of Congress 


Gratuity, deceased member... 


Salaries, mileage for the Members, and expense allowance of the Speaker 


Mileage of Members and expense allowance of the Speaker. 
Salaries, officers and employees 
Committee on Appropriations (investigations) 
PASEA epsom of the House 
Miscellaneous items 4 - 
Stationery (revolving fund) 
Portrait of Speaker.. 
Total, contingent expenses of the House 
Total, House of Representatives__ 


Office of Technology Assessment 
Salaries and expenses__.__- p 


Architect of the Capitol 
Capitol Building and Grounds 


Capitol building. 
(By transfer). 


Modifications and enlargement, Capitol Power Plant. -2 


Additional parking facilities for congressional employees. 


Total, Architect of the Se . 
(By transfer) __ 


Salaries and expenses__..._____- 
Total, Chapter VIII: 


New budget keen o8e)) pial fg 
(By transfer). = 


CHAPTER 1X 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 


Department of the Army 


Corps of ba ceanaley Civil 


RELATED AGENCIES 
x Federal Power Commission 
Salaries and expenses_ sateen 
Water resources planning 


Total, ch. IX: New budget (obligational) authority- 


CHAPTER X 


A eer y DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs: 

Salaries and expenses 

Representation allowances. 

Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad. 


Acquisition, operation, and maintenance of buildings abroad (special foreign currency program). 


Payment to Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 


Total, administration of foreign affairs 


Footnotes at end of table. 


United States Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Home 
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Recommended 


Budget estimate 


($42, 000, 000) 
(1, 558, 000) 

356, 000 

2, 065, 000 

2, 421, 000 
42,000,000 _ 
(1, 558, 000) 

1, 163, 715, 000 
(42, 000, 000). 
(148, 107, 000) 


1, 353, 822, 000 


1, 336, 250 
~ 1,613, 250 


1, 475, 000 
(298, 000) 
17, 400, 000 


in House bill 


($1, 100, 000) 


356, 000 
2, 065, 000 


2, 421, 000 


(i; 100; 000) 
1, 028, 844, 000 
(147; 649; 000) 
1, 176, 493, 000 


2, 000 


275, 000 


1, 000, 000 
336, 250 
2, 500 


1, 338, 750 
1, 658, 250 


1, 475, 000 
(298, 000) 
17, 400, 000 
50, 000 


Amount 


recommended 


by Senate 


($42, 000, 000) 


1, 100, 000) 


356, 000 
2, 065, 000 


2, 421, 000 
42, 000, 000 
(1, 100, 000) 


1, 358, 084, 000 


(42, 000, 000) 


(147, 649, 000) 
1, 547, 733, 000 


275, 000 


1, 000, 000 
336, 250 
2, 500 
1, 338, 750 
1, 658, 250 


1,475, 000 
(298, 000) 
17, 400, 000 
50, 000 


18, 875, 000 
(298, 000) 


14, 000 


20, 502, 250 
38, 000) 


85, 200, 000 


18, 925, 000 
(298, 000) 


14, 000 


20, 597, 250 
(298, 000) 


18, 925, 000 
@ 


14, 000 


20, 886, 250 
(298, 000) 


103, 000, 000 


100, 000 


500, 000 


103, 600, 000 


98, 000) 


21533 


Conference 
agreement 


($1, 100, 000) 
2, 068, 000 

2,421, 009 

(1, 100, 000) 

1, 116, 784, 000 
(147, 649, 000) 
1, 264, 433, 000 


275, COO 


1, 000, cco 
336, 250 
2, 500 


1, 338, 750. 


1, 475, 000 

(298, 000) 
17, 400, 000 
50, 000 

18, 925, 000 

(298, 000) 
14, 000 


20, 597, 250 
(298, 000) 


103, 000, 000 


100, 000 


250, 000 
103, 350, 000 


7, 971, 000 
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Amount 
Ss i Recommended recommended Conference 
Department or activity Budget estimate in House bill by Senate agreement 


CHAPTER X—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 


International organizations and conferences: 
Contributions to international organizations and conferences... = Ba ye Ae eee S $9, 167, 000 $9, 167, 000 $9, 167,000 $9, 167, 000 


Missions to international organizations aoe 87, 000 ; 85, 000 85, 
International conferences and contingencies _ _ EEIE IE R ERS 245, 000 ? 200, 000 200 
9, 452, 000 


Total, International organizations and conferences. .......-.......--....2.-.. oh Ep Wn Wen ISA 9, 499, 000 9, 452, 000 


International Commissions 


International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 
Construction... ._.- - SON lopd nt vowewosawepeecmc 12, 881, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000 


Educational Exchange 
Mutual educational and cultural exchange activities........................--.---2------------.----- b=i5s 364, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 


Total, Department of State “31, 101, 000 27, 673, 000 7, 673, 000 27, 673, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Legal activities and general administration 
Fees and expenses of witnesses... -m= ae TOUS 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 


a Pe Se -A ,- 1, 350, 000 $00, 000 $00, 000 
Support of U.S. Prisoners___ 3 x APREN L FILA ay, EEA O SA E E TiS E Bin Ors 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 


Total, Federal prison system... -=-= eal ap a ee ie 50, 000 3, 400, 000 3, 400, 000 


Total, Department of Justice 3 eS SENS Sy Pap) ye IS” v 00 3, 900, 000 3, 900, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Domestic and International Business Administration 
Salaries and expenses___- 412, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
Participation in U.S. expositions._.___- rä 8, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 


Total, Domestic and International Business Administration 8, 412, 000 6, 850, 000 8, 350, 000 


Total, Department of Commerce 5 j 8, 412, 000 6, 850, 000 8, 350, 000 


THE JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court of the United States 


Printing and binding Supreme Court reports, 1973____ s RATA S 61, 000 61, 000 61, 000 
Printing and binding Supreme Court reports, 1972... .-.------—--- i 26, 000 26, 000 26, 000 


Total, Supreme Court of the United States... 87, 000 87, 000 ~ 87,000 


Courts of Appeals; District Courts, and other Judicial Services 
Salaries of Judges.. . 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 


} Representation by court-appointed counsel and operation of defender organizations___...._._._- b 4, 543, 000 2, 900, 000 3, 043, 000 
Commission on Revision of the Federal court appellate system of the United States 270, 000 240, 000 270, 000 


Total, Courts of Appeals, District courts and other judicial services____..__-_._--...-.____- 5, 313, 000 3, 640, 000 3, 813, 999. 
Total, the Judiciary: i; 

1973 : te $ Soren «BS R 5, 374, 000 3, 701, 000 3, 874, 000 

2 hia { He 26, 000 26, 000 26, 000 


3, 727, 000 3, 900, 000 


RELATED AGENCIES 


American Battle Monuments Commission 
Salaries and expenses a or - =~ d E AO s EEE DEE Be NDE a E 18, 000 18, 000 


Salaries and expenses = Baas SSE i ir Sere 352, 000 128, 000 
Commission on International Broadcasting 


International radio broadcasting activities. PES TE Toe oe ee, TE 1, 832, 000 1, 650, 000 


Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Accounts 


Fishermen's protective fund Pan ee E ae ce 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3,000, 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 


Payment of Vietnam and U.S.S. ‘‘Pueble” prisoner of war claims. 16, 200, 000 16, 200, 000 16, 200, 


Small Business Administration 


Salaries and expenses (by transfer)... ; (1, 000, 000) (500, 000) 1, 000, 000) (1, 000, 000) 
Disaster loan fund... i 450, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 , 000, 000 475, 000, 000 


Total, Small Business Administration , 000, 150, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 475, 000, 000 
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Amount 
Recommended recommended Conference 
H. Doc. No. Department or activity Budget estimate in House bill by Senate agreemont 


93-79 Salaries and expenses A — N $2, 807, 000 $2, 600, 000 > $2, 250, 000 
93-79 Special international exhibitions rean HE a 2, 115, 000 $115, 000 115, 000 


Total, U.S. Information Agency. z = : , 929, 2,715, 000 115, 000 d 2, 365, 000 
Total, related agencies S OSE eS ae 474, 331, 000 173, 711, 000 519, 461, 000 ~ 497, 861, 000 


Total, Chapter X: 


hi 
How budget Cobaatone ar si ER _ 523,568, 000 215, 835, 000 563, 258, 000 541, 572, 000 
Ie. R = 26, 000 26, 000 26, 000 26, 000 


Total r o - 523,594,000 215,861,000 563, 284,000 541, 598, C00 
By transfer.. Bc , 000, (500, 000) (1,000, 000) (1, 030, 000) 


CHAPTER XI 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Coast Guard 
Retired pay F = 4,511, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 


Federal Aviation Administration 
Operations (by transfer) 3, 250, 000) 3, 250, 000) G 250, 000) B 250, 000) 
Federal payment to the airport and airway trust fund (intragovernmental transaction). „aaan (24, 669, 000) (24,669, 000) (24, 669,000) (24, 669, 000) 


National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
- Traffic and highway safety (reprograming)._.__...- - a (2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) 


Federal Railroad Administration 
Emergency rail facilities restoration.. £ f- eae eee 40, 000, 000 34, 748, 000 34, 748, 000 34, 748, 000 


Total, Department of Transportation. .______ - 5 ue 44,511, 000 38, 748, 000 38, 748, 000 38, 748, 000 
RELATED AGENCIES 


Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority 
Interest subsidy N ra Se > 3 4, 885, 000 4, 885, 000 4, 885, 000 4, 885, 000 


Commission on Highway Beautification 
Salaries and expenses... É ya wee s DADY 5 ; 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 


Total, related agencies. Bs Scone sere basse r a 5, 135, 000 “5, 135, “000 5, 135, 000 5, 135, 000 


Total, chapter XI: 
New budget (obligational) authority... ee A -x Œ 49, 646, 000 43, 883, 000 43, 883, 000 43, 883, 000 
Intragovernmental transaction.. ---- ERA (24, 669,000) (24,669,000) (24, 669,000) (24, 669, 000) 
By transfer. IA z ihalo (3, 250, 000) (3, 250, 000) bot 250, 000) (3, 250, 000) 
Reprograming Sees ES PS ES FEES - 2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) 


CHAPTER XII 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Bureau of Accounts 
Salaries and expenses RYs py pre mee NL, - 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 


Salaries and expenses 164, 000 

Accounts, Collection and Taxpayer Service.. 9, 748, 000 , 600, 

Compliance ARREN SIS COR ES A on RRR SaaS 2,627, 000 2, 627, 000 2,627, 000 2,627, 000 
Total, Internal Revenue Service É 12, 539, 000 12, 539, 000 12, 227, 000 12,227, 009 
Total, Treasury Department s 13,639, 000 13, 327, ss 13, 327, 000 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Funds appropriated to the President 
Disaster Relief j -J 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 


Salaries and expenses. 


Salaries and expenses_..._____ 


Total, Executive Office of the President.. 109, 828, 000 100,000,000 104, 400, 000 104, 400, 000 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
Civil Service Commission 


Payment to Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund. _- 42, 200, 000 42, 200, 000 42, 200, 000 42, 200, 000 
Payment to Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund____..__..__-__- ae = 148, 700, 000 148, 700, 000 148, 700, 000 148, 700, 000 


Total, Civil Service Commission. __ 190, 900, 000 190, 900, 000 1%, 900, 000 


General Services Administration 


Property management and disposal service 
Operating expenses. 1, 000, 000 900, 000 


Total, independent agencies ~ 192, 200, 000 191, 900, 000 191, , 800, 000 


Total, chapter XII, new budget (obligational) authority 315, 667, 000 ~ 305, 539, 000 309, 527, 000 


i Budget estimate not considered by House of Representatives. } for the years indicated rather than authorizing the use of expired accounts. 
2The budget estimate requested $110,348,225 to be derived by the use of prior year expired 3 Estimate pending. 
“M” accounts. The House of Representatives and the Senate Committee have provided NOA 
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TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


Budget 
estimates Amount 
` (H. Doc. 93-70 Recommended recommended Conference 
Department or activity and 93-16) in House bill by Senate agreement 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


SENATE 
Contingent expenses of the Senate: 
Inquiries and investigations (By transfer)_________- Fe a ae cca apap E aa ($276, 240) ($276, 240) ($276, 240) 


Total, Senate (By transfer). _...._..._.------------ee eve -eneeene ee 2 ze (276,024)... (276, 240) (276, 240) 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES s 


Salaries, Officers and Employees 

Office of the Speaker (By transfer) me <= ilies (1, 120) ($1, 120) (1, 120) 
Special and minority employees: 

Office of the majority floor leader (By transfer) Š (3, 435) (3, 435) (3, 435) 

Office of the minority floor leader (By Aasi E AE Da ~: < — > (3, 150) (3, 150) (3, 150) 

Office of the majority whip (By transfer) __ Bo FIR SELEY EE E E 2 (1, 585) (1, 585) (1, 585) 

Office of the minority whip (By transfer)__ ~ = = (i, 585) (1, 585) (i, 585) 

Two printing clerks for the majority and minority caucus rooms (By transfer)... ANE Š (625) (625) (625) 

Technical assistant, Office of the Attending ae y j eea = Pee EN áj (565) (565) (565) 
Official reporters of debates (By transfer)____ zoey SE pee Fe AEN (il, 525) (11, 525) (11, 525) 
Official reporters to committees (By transfer) PERS See Be eps segue TAE (12, 925) (12, 925) (12, 925) 5) 
Committee on Appropriations (investigations) (By transfer)_.____ eS È a se (3, 750) (3, 750) (3, 750) G. 750) 


1 Members’ Clerk Hire 
Clerk hire.....-.-.- í 23 ES PEN pR 3, 500, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


Government contributions (By transfer) a : eee oe ps a A (135, 000) (135, 000) (135, 090) (135, 000) 


Total, House of Representatives: (oF MEF 
New budget (obligational) authority 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
By transter panes Stree = SY i Z SA (175, 265) a75. 265) (175, 265) 
JOINT ITEMS p. eg es 
Contingent expenses of the House 
Joint Committee on Defense Production (By transfer) 
Architect of the Capitol 


Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
24, 000 


68, 400 

20, 509 

¥ a 3 186, 000 

Senate garage... Se 3 3, 100 
House office build 3 we k R 329, 600 
Capitol Power Plant % 20, 600 


Structural and mechanical care. 


Total, Architect of the Capitol: New budget (obligational) authority 


Botanic Garden 
Salaries and expenses. 


Salaries and expenses. 663, 000 663, 000 663, 000 
(By transfer) ; 5 (89, 000) 


Salaries and expenses. 
Salaries and expenses. 
Salaries and expenses. 


(By transfer and $46,000 from reserve fund). 


Books for the blind and physically handicapped 
Salaries and expenses 


Collection and distribution of library materials 
a ay FE A it aaa 


Revision of Annotated Constitution 
A a U E sa kein E E E a nae E E o 


Revision of Hinds’ and Cannon’s Precedents 
Salaries and expenses. 


Total, Library of Congress: A 
New budget (obligational) authority , 281, 663, 000 663, 000 $ 
By transfer. (150, 000) (150, 000) (150, 000) 


Government Printing Office 


; Office of Superintendent of Documents 
Salaries and expenses. š 315, 100 315, 100 


Salaries and expenses - , 830, 000 1, 830, 000 1, 830, 000 


Total, Legislative Branch: 
New budget (obligational) authority. - 6, 324, 900 6, 514, 000 6, 514, 000 
By transfer. (328, 265) (604, 505) Gu, 505) 
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Department or activity 


Budget 
estimates 

(H. Doc, 93-70 
and 93-16) 


THE JUDICIARY 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Care of the building and grounds__ Dm ie sa habbo ANES ee 
Courts of Appeals, District Courts, and Other Judicial Services 


Salaries of supporting personnel.. 

(By transfer)__......... aM 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts (y transie) a 
Expense of referees (By transfer) aah 


Total, the judiciary: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Spec puaseupepanens for Trade Si mina 
Salaries and expenses. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Foreign Assistance 


International Security Assistance 
Mililary assistance i 
Security supporting assistance (By transfer). 


Bilateral assistance 
Grants and other programs: 
Worldwide, technical assistance (By transfer) m 
Alliance for Progress, technical assistance (By transfer)... 
Administrative expenses, Agency for International Development (By transfer). 
Administrative and other expenses, State (By transfer)... 5 
Programs relating to population growth (By transfer) 


Total, Funds appropriated to the President: 
New budget ee tegen atest 
By transfer. ___ 


Office of the Secretary. 
Office of the General Co 
(By transfer) 
Agricultural Research Se: 
Animal and Plant Health Inspe! 
(By transter)__ 
Statistical Reportin 
Foreign Agricultural Service... 

(By transfer) . VERSON 
Economic Research Service...._-.__- 
Farmers Home Administration.. 

(By transfer)__ 

Agricultural Marketing Service.. 


Conservation ne 
(By transfer)__ Š 
per oe surveys and investigations... 
(By transfer) 
Watershed planning.. 
(By transfer). 


Forest Service 
Forest protection and utilization POs o S Ca 
(By transfer)... 
Construction and land acquisition 


ertninstet) 2 8G. = sare r 


Total, Department of Agriculture: 
New 8° Sila ‘pea 
By transfer. _......._. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


General Administration 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer). .............__... 


Social and Economic Statistics Administration 


1972 census of governments (By transfer)_.._......._..____ 
1972 economic censuses (By transfer). DE E Fen el 
Nineteenth decennial census (By transfer)... 


Domestic and International Business Administration 


Salaries and expenses (By transfer)____ 


National Industrial Pollution Control Council 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer). SNS AS 


Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Research, Cavoapment and facilities (By transfer)... 
Satellite operations (By transfer). 


Fisheries Loan Fund (Increase in limitation). 
Fishermen's Guaranty Fund (By transfer) 


1, 014, 000 
(518, 000) 


512, 000 
(1, 304, 860) 


(2, 111, 520) 
(270, 300) 


~ (78, 000) 
(193, 980) 


512, 000 
(3, 958, 660) 


”(113, 000) 


(251, 454) 


Recommended 
in House bill 


Amount 
recommended 


by Senate 


21537 


Conference 
agreement 


Q3, 000) 


1, 014, 000 
(518, 000) 


300, 000 
(1, 364, 860) 


(2, 111, 520) 
(270, 300) 
(1, 233, 840) 
(78, 000) 
(193, 980) 


300, 000 
(5, 192, 500) 


112, 000 
nee 000 


“Ai, 000 


166, 000 


251, 000 
1, 584, 000 


438, 000 


3, 371, 000 
252, 000 


167,000 


(167, 190)... 


G, 144, 000) 


~ (213, 000)... 


~~“ (12, 759, 000) 


(164, 543) 


(29, 000) 
(310, 800) 
(255, 200) 


(372, 900) 


(7, 000) 


(1, 254, 200) 
(273, 440) 
(8, 200) 


(100)... -. 2. 


18, 203, 000 


(164, 543) 


(a; 000) 
(310, 800) 
(255, 200) 


(372, 900) 


(7,000) 


(1, 254, 200) 
(273, 440) 
(8, 200) 


1, 014, 000 
(518, 000) 


300, 000 
(1, 304, 860) 


(2, 111, 520) 
(270, 300) 
(1, 233, 840) 
(78, 000) 


251, 000 
1, 584, 000 


213,000 213,0 


18, 203, 000 


(164, 543) 


29, 000) 
(310, 800) 
Gss 200) 


(372, 900) 


(1, 254, 200) 
(273, 49 440) 


$14, 000 


1, 014, 000 
(518, 000) 


300, 000 
(1, 304, 860) 


(2, 111, 520) 
(270, 300) 
(1, 233, 840) 
(78,000) 
(193, 929) 


360, 000 
(5, 192, 500) 


112, 009 
113, 000 


~ 2, $56, 000° 


3, 495, 000 


5, 144, 000 


(164, 513) 


(29, 000) 
(310, 800) 
(255; 200) 


(372, 900) 
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TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS—Continued 


Amount 
Recommended recommended Conference 
Department or activity “and 93-16) in House bill by Senate agreement 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 
Office of Telecommunications 


Research, engineering, analysis, and technical services (By transfer) ($92, 100) ($92, 100) ($92, 100) ($92, 120) 
Total, Department of Commerce: 

y transfer (2, 759, 283) (2, 759, 183) (2, 759, 00 (2, 759, 183) 

Increase in limitation 5 y (8, 200) (8, 200) (8, 200 (8, 200) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 


Military Personnel 
Military personnel, Army 185, 464, 000 80, 651, 000 175, 651, 000 175, 651, 000 
Military personnel, Navy- 140, 000 
(By transfer) 
Military personnel, Marine Corps. 
Military personnel, Air Force 
(By transfer) 
Reserve personnel, Army. 
Reserve personnel, Navy. _- 
Reserve personnel, Air Force.. 
National Guard personnel, Army_. 
National Guard personnel Air Force. - 


a 
apn. 
P. 


23 2 


Operation and Maintenance 

Operation and maintenance, Army. 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps. 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force 
Operation and maintenance, Defense agencies__ 

Secretary of Defense activities 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 


a. 
os 


2238533233332323853 88 


BeBe 
Rass 
— Owain 


8388 


E 
82228 
82338 


E 


: 8838258383833533 


= 
= 


ZIA 
S 
S538. 


w 
A 


8388 


Intelligence and communication activities. _ 

Defense Nuclear Agency 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Contract Audit Agency 

Defense Mapping Agency. P 

Defense Investigative Service.. ......---.--- 2 
Operation and maintenance, Army Reserve 
Operation and maintenance, Navy Reserve.. 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps Reserve. 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force Reserve. 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard. 
Operation and maintenance, Air 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army- 
Court of Military Appeals, Defense 


> 
C20 ao nN O a a e a 
ÈZ 

eax. : 
pP 
Po wN: D 
=~ co = 

Sue 

ig wn 


Zs 


g 
2 
3333. 8333. 83383 


EEEE 


Bens: 


333333. 3383 88222 


AR. 


r= On On 
p, 


wuyunuyu 
w 
Ss 
t= 
ss 
Ss 
;oo 


S838 
Re 
$3.58 


oS 
s 


Tow Nw 


oy 
383 


Ss 


Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation 


Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army 

Research, development, test, and evaluation, nee 

Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Fo! 

Research, development, test, and evaluation, Defense agencies. 


Total, Department of Defense—Military: 
New Recent SASON OTIN- PE P A PIEPER OE O EA AEA t 854, 973, 000 854, 639, 000 846, 571, 000 
By transfer ps (215 550, 009) 2, 550, 000) (21, 550, 000) 


Corps of Engineers—Civil: 
General investigations (By transfer). $ 000) Goe 000) 
General expenses (By transfer). 700, 000) a 700, 000) 


Operation and maintenance “l 324, 000 324, 000 


Canal Zone Government: Operating expenses ‘ 5 750, 000 750, 000 


Total, Department of Defense—Civil: 
New budget (obligational) authority. 1, 110, 000 1, 074, 000 1, 074, 000 1, 074, 000 
By transfer (1, 500, 000) (1, 500, 000) (1, 500, 000) (1, 500, 000) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Food and Drug Administration 


Food, drug, and product safety (By transfer). atest (2,072,000) . (2,072,000) (2, 072, 000) (2, 072, 000) 


Mental health (By transfer)__ Se oe (795, 000) 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital (By transfer). i a AEREE 34, 000 

Health services planning and develo; ment (By transfer)__ eee ee - 

Preventive health services (By transfer) 

National health statistics (By transfer) ras =" Kunin seu nan Gade ET NA 
Office of the Administrator (By transfer). 3 ER Se Fer A (282, 282, (282, 000 
Indian health services (By transfer) en Peet A Sy (2, 734, 000 (2, 734, 000 
Emergency health (By transfer)... I EER Sara bis (81, 000) (81, 00 (81, 000) 


(1, 141, 000)... 
503, 


irtraterh resources (By pba 

John E. Fogarty International Center for Advanced Study in the Health Sciences (By transter)_. 
Health manpower (By transfer 

Nationa! Library of Medicine (By transfer). 

Office of the Director (By transfer). 
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Department or activity 


Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 


Child development (By transfer) 


Office of Consumer Affairs (By transfer). 
Departmental management (By transfer). 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: By transfer. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Education and welfare services (By transfer) y 


Salaries apd expenses (By transfer)... 
Land and water conservation (Increase in limitation)... 
Consolidated working fund (By transfer) 


Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and research (Increase in limitation)... ...........- 


Bureau of Mines 
Health and safety (By transfer) 
General administrative expenses (By transfer) 


Office of Coal Research 
Salaries and expenses (increase in limitation)... ........-...........-.-- A 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


Management and investigations of resources___ _. 


Management and protection 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities. 
Bureau of Reclamation 

General investigations (By transfer)... ati, Se eae 


Operation and maintenance (By transfer). 
General administrative expenses (By transfer)__ 


Total, Department of the Interior: 

New budget (obligational) ae a 

By transfer___. 

Increase in limitation... 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal Activities and General Administration 

Salaries and expenses, general administration (By transfer) 
Salaries and expenses, ny legal activities (By transfer) 
Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals (By transfer) 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Salaries and expenses (By tsransfer)___._.._....-..-------.----.----- O See See 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 
Federal Prison System 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons (By transfer) 
Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated: 


Federal Prison Industries Fund: Vocational training expenses (Increase in limitation). 


Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 
Total, Department of Justice: 
By transfer__ AS 
Increase in limitation.. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 


Manpower Administration, Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 
Allocation to Health, Education, and Welfare (By transfer). 


; Labor-Management Services Administration 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 


Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 


Total, Department of Labor: By transfer. 
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Budget 
estimates 
(H. Doc. 93-70 Recommended 
and 93-16) in House bill 


Amount 
recommended 
by Senate 


21539 


Conference 
agreement 


($1, 067, 000) 


(25, 000) (325, 000) 
(674, 000) 


(25, 000) 


(15,463,000) (6, 128, 000) 


(2, 326, 000) (2, 326, 000) 


(72, 000) 


(120, 000) 


(350, 000) (350, 000) 


(663, 000) (663, 000) 
(43, 000) (43, 000) 


(24, 000) 


(6, 278, 000) 


(2, 326, 000) 


(72, 000) 
(120, 000) 


(200, 000) 
(500, 000 
(1, 360, 000 
(7, 240, 000) (7, 240, 000) 


(2, 400, 000) (2, 400, 000) 


(2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) 
(104, 000) (104, 000) 


(600, 000) (600, 000) 


(2, 400, 000) 


(2, 000, 000) 
(104, 000) 


(600, 000) 


($150, 000) 


(25, 000) 


(6, 278, 000) 


(2, 326, 000) 
(72, 000) 
(120, 000) 
(350, 000) 


663, 000 
Gas 0003 


(24, 000) 


900, 000 
1, 442, 000 
2, 598, 000 


(315, 000) 
(1, 165, 000 
‘G78, 000 


4, 940, 000 
(4, 959, 000) 
(494, 000) 


(7, 240, 000) 
(2, 400, 000) 


(2, 000, 000) 
(104, 000) 


(600, 000) 


(14,300, 003 (14, 300, 000) 
(104; 000 (104; 000) 


(1, 075, 000)... _... 
(53, 000)... 


(475, 700) (475, 700) 
(1, 028,500) (1, 028, 500) 


(667, 800) (667, 800) 


(14, 300, 000) 
(104, 600) 


(475, 700) 
(1, 028, 500) 


(667, 800) 


(14, 300, 000) 


(104; 000) 


(475, 700) 
(1, 028, 500) 


(667, 800) 


(3, 300, 000) nd (2,172, ani 


(2, 172, 000) 


(2, 172,000) 


2, 949, 000 
(719, 500) 
(60, 400) 


2, 949, 000 
(719, 500) 
(60, 400) 
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Department or activity 


(H. Doc. 93-70 
and 93-16) 


Recommended 
in House bill 


June 26, 


Amount 
recommended 
by Senate 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE—Continued 


International Commissions: 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: Operation and maintenance. ___.._......--- 
(By transfer) 
American sections, international commissions (By transfer)__ 
International fisheries commissions (By transfer). 
Educational Exchange: Mutual educational and cultural exchange activities (Increase in limitation). 


Total, Department of State: 


New budget (obligational) authority. 
By transfer 
Increase in limitation. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Federal Aviation Administration 
Operations (By transfer)__- 


Salaries and expenses (By transter)__._. 
Federal Railroad Administration 


Office of the Administrator: Salaries and expenses (By transfer)_. 
Bureau of Railroad Safety (By transfer). 


Total, Department of Transportation: By transter. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 


Salaries and expenses (By transfer) 
Bureau of Customs 

Salaries and expenses (By transfer)__ BRN Sn 

United States Secret Service 


Swariog-and expeness.... oc, 055-0. sR ek. 
CR ea Se Pes Ae é 


Total, Department of the Treasury: 
New budget (obligational) authority... 
By transfer 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Real Property Activities: Opera:ing expenses, Public Building Service 
Personal Property Activities: Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service. 
(By transfer 
Records Activities: Operating expenses, National Archives and Records Service (By lransfer)_ 
Automated Data and Telecommunications Service: Oporating expenses (By transfer) 
Property Management and Disposa: Activities: Operating expenses, Property Management and ne Service (By Maia z 
General Activities: Salaries anc expenses. Office of Administrator (By transfer) ENEM 


Total, Genera! Services Administra.ion: 
New budget Kas ainu oo 
By transfer. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Medical and prosthetics research (By transfer) A 
OTHER INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Action: yey a xpenses, domestic programs (By transfer)__ 
American Battle Monuments Commission: Salaries and expenses.. 
Civi: Aeronautic: Board: Salaries and expenses : 
Civil Service Commission: 
Salaries and expenses (by transfer) - 
Transfers from trust funds to Salaries and expenses (increase in limitation). . 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service: Salaries and expenses 
Federal Power Commission: Salaries and expenses 
Intergovernmental agencies: 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: Salaries and expenses. 
Interstate Commerce Commission: Salaries and expenses 
National Science Foundation: 
Salaries and expenses: Program development and management (increase in limitation) 
Securities and Exchange Commission: Salaries and expenses. 
United States Information Agency: Salaries and expenses 


Total, other independent agencies: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer 
Increase in limitation 


District of Columbia funds: 
General operating Spare Re” 
Public safety 
Education. . 
Recreation 
Human resources... 
Highways and traffic 
Environmental services 


Total, District of Columbia: New budget (obligational) authority, District of Columbia funds 


Total, title I: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer 
Increase in limitation 


$63, 000 

(20, 000) 
(13, 000) 
(16, 000) 
(48, 000) 


1973 


Conferene 
agreement 


$63, 000 
(20, 000 
(13, it 
(16, 000 
(48, 000) 


3, 012, 000 
(828, 000) 
(48, 000, 


3, 012, 000 
(828, 900) 
(48, 000) 


(21, 523, 000) (21, 523,000) 


(98, 428) (98, 428) 


3, 012, 000 
(828, 900) 
(48, 000) 
(21, 523, 000) 


(98, 428) 


(21, 798, 428) 


(2, 677, 428) 


(200, 000) (200, 000) 


(700, 000) (700, 000) 


(2, 000, 000) (2, 000, 000) 


1, 825, 000 1, 825, 000 


(300, 000) 


@i.6 877, 428) 


3, 012, 000 
(828, 900) 
(48, 000) 


(21, 523, 000) 


(98, 428) 


(21, 677, 428) 


(200, 000) 


(700, 000) 


1, 825, 000 
(3, 200, 000) 


1, 825, 000 
(3, 200, 000) 


(30, 000) 


(6, 891, wade tases I 


5, 400, 000 
(876, 000) 


5, 400, 000 
(876, 000) 


(1, 170, 000) (1, 170, 000) 


(269, 260) 
323, 000 
230, 000 


(115, 000) 
a 500) 


( A 260) 
3, 000 
200; 000 


(115, 000) 
(244, rode 
168, 000 


477, 000 


12, 000 
600, 000 


(360, 000) 
532, 000 
500, 000 


2, 812, 000 
(384, 260) 
(804, 500) 


(958, 
(1, 108, 
ql, Ose 


) 

(2, Oe 000 
(291, ton P 
(993, 000 (993, 000 


G 891, 000) 


000; 
000) 
000) 
50, 000. 
) 


(88, 237, 036) 


(87, 543, 536) 
(1, 458, 700) 


a, 458, 700) 


(1, 170, 000) 


(269, 260) 
323, 000 
200; 000 
(115, 000) 

244 500) 

168, 000 
477, 000 


12, 000 
600, 000 


ao og 
500, 000 


2, 812, 000 
(384, 260) 
(804, 500) 


(281, 000 
(993, 000 
~ (6, 891, 000) 


1, 018, 989, 000 899, 891, 900 899, 672, 000 


(87, 969, + 78 
(1, 458, 700 


(1, 170, 000) 


(269, 260) 
23, 000 


(115, 000) 
(244 500) 
168, 000 
477, 000 


12, 000 
600, 000 


(560, 000) 
532, 000 
500, 000 


2, 812, 000 


891, 604, 000 
(87, 969, 776 
(1, 458, 700 


June 26, 1978 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
had a rather hard and difficult confer- 
ence. A number of items in the bill were 
controversial, particularly those that 
come under the jurisdiction of labor, 
health, education, and welfare. These 
provisions were discussed at great length 
during the days the conferees met. 

The House was adamant in its resist- 
ance to those amendments and finally we 
had no reasonable alternative other than 
to agree to recede from them. Otherwise 
we would have had a deadlocked confer- 
ence and no bill reported. 

Mr. President, I want to state for the 
record that the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson) undertook to fully 
defend the action of the Senate and 
vigorously insisted upon the Senate 
amendments being agreed to or at least 
some reasonable compromise being made 
with respect to them. But, as I have al- 
ready stated, the House was adamant in 
refusing to go along or to make any com- 
promise with respect to most of them. As 
a result, the Senate finally receded and 
we were able to agree on the conference 
report that is now before the Senate for 
ratification. 

I move that the report be approved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
taken out of both sides equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislation clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Are we on controlled 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
on controlled time. 

Mr. JAVITS. What time does the mi- 
nority have? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
North Dakota has the time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is ample time 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield to 
me for 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct the attention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations to page 
8 of the report of the managers of the 
House, which relates to the manpower 
administration and specifically the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps—especially 
the summer job program—to reiterate 
tho legislative intent in this matter as to 
elements already in agreement, as well 
as to call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that we will be called upon to 
concur in a House amendment to the 
Senate amendment regarding the $44.5 
million we added and which is reported 
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in disagreement; and, therefore, there is 
an operative aspect to what I am about to 
deal with here. We could be required to 
vote on the matter of the $44.5 million on 
a rolicall vote. 

The Senate will recall that we adopted 
an amendment in the Senate which 
added $44.5 million to the refusal of 
both Committees on Appropriations and 
both Houses of the Congress to rescind 
or amend an appropriation of $256,503,- 
000 for this purpose, an amount which 
already had been appropriated, and 
which the administration asked both 
Houses to rescind. They both clearly re- 
jected that request previously, which is 
very important, as I will develop in a 
moment. 

In addition, we carried here an amend- 
ment to add $44.5 million, of which $35 
million was for the summer job program, 
$8 million for recreational support, and 
$1.5 million for transportation. 

Now, Mr. President, had this sum of 
$44.5 million been made available, togeth- 
er with the $256.5 million already ap- 
propriated, we would have re-created 
roughly the same program as last year. 
Summer is here and we are at the thres- 
hold of the operation of this program. I 
am not going to bedevil the Senate now 
with the urgency of the program. We 
argued that and prevailed. Indeed, people 
who feel as I do prevailed in the other 
body, in that they rejected the adminis- 
tration’s request to rescind $256.5 million. 

The conferees having met come back 
with the following proposition in effect 
reiterating the position already taken 
by each House previously. They say that 
$1.5 billion in round figures is available 
for manpower training purposes, that the 
Department of Labor currently plans to 
obligate $1.2 billion; and, therefore, that 
there is more than ample money avail- 
able to fully support the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

They say at page 8: 

It is the intent of the conferees that at 
least as many Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer job opportunities should be provided 
from this source as were provided in last 
summer's program. 


To show they mean business they not 
only stand fast by the $256 million pre- 
vious refusal to rescind and suggest that 
other funds even beyond the $256.5 
should be used, but they also say that the 
$44.5 million—not separately as the Sen- 
ate ordered but within that $256 million 
already appropriated shall be available 
for us in this program after the first of 
July. 

Now, even though I want to go along 
with that proposition, for now, I note 
that it does result in appropriating 
$44.5 million less than the Senate did. 
But beyond that, in respect to the 
$256.5 million, I have the impression— 
from talking with the administration— 
that our refusal to rescind the $256.5 mil- 
lion already appropriated both in the 
House and in the Senate is not going to 
be construed by the administration as a 
mandate by us to spend, but they are go- 
ing to deal with it as they choose. 

It seems to me, at the very least—even 
if I swallow, as I said, that the $44.5 mil- 
lion additional will not be provided—we 
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ought to have that assurance that clearly 
both the Senate and the House have al- 
ready so manifested their purpose by 
each refusing previously to rescind the 
$256.5 million, as requested by the ad- 
ministration and that the report lan- 
guage is basically a reiteration of that 
previously expressed purpose, with the 
additional purpose that even funds be- 
yond the $256.5 million should be made 
available if necessary, to maintain the 
program at last year’s level of opportuni- 
ties, and that $44.5 million of the $256.5 
million can be carried over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield the Senator 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us remember that the 
administration itself should concede that 
our refusing to rescind commits the ad- 
ministration to accept that, but I find 
no such acceptance on the part of the 
administration. 

So I appeal to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee as to what 
one should do to see that the intent of 
the Congress, previously expressed, and 
reiterated by the conferees is not nulli- 
fied—because the conferees said their in- 
tent is that they expect this program to 
go this summer as it went on last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Senator, would you 
please repeat the question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just to phrase the ques- 
tion again, I appeal to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, speaking 
for the Senate conferees, to tell us what 
we ought to do when it is already ob- 
vious—and I say so because it is clear to 
me—and I have made all kinds of in- 
quiries, that the administration simply 
is not going to do what each House and 
again the conferees say it must do, and 
that is use these resources totaling $256.5 
million, which we refused to rescind or 
alter, for the purpose of mounting a pro- 
gram from manpower services funds 
similar to last year’s. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As the Senator 
knows, I cannot give him assurances as 
to what the administration will do— 
whether it will spend the money or not. 
The House position was that they had 
over $300 million, that would be unobli- 
gated at the end of this fiscal year. 
Therefore, they did not want to appro- 
priate new money, but were perfectly 
willing for this amount of money to be 
used for the purpose the Senator desires 
out of money already appropriated and 
unobligated. That was the position of the 
House. 

The Senator was not here when I said 
a few minutes ago, the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), who is 
chairman of the subcommittee under 
whose jurisdiction this item would come, 
and some of the rest of us were interested 
in this matter. I contributed what I could 
to the Senate’s position in trying to de- 
fend the Senate’s position, but along with 
these items, and some others, we took 4 
days. We had 5 days of conference, and 
at least 4 days were taken up on these la- 
bor, education, and welfare amendments. 
It was a real battle. We did the very best 
we could. 
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It appears to me that the money is just 
as much available with this provision as 
it would have been to make a new appro- 
priation. If they will not spend the money 
already appropriated, I do not see how 
a new appropriation would necessarily 
persuade them to spend the money for 
that purpose. 

Maybe it will. But the House was re- 
luctant, even, to agree to this. They did 
not agree to a number of other items. 
Absolutely, this one got some special con- 
sideration and a special concession by 
the House. The Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MAGNUSON) argued, for other 
items in the bill. He made the same 
argument to extend the time to make 
unexpended balances in appropriations, 
available. The House would not go along 
with his proposal. 

I know the Senator is somewhat dis- 
appointed, but I do not know what else 
I ean say. I think we have every oppor- 
tunity to have the money expended and 
the programs carried out. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thiak the Senator from 
Arkansas and I have been discussing the 
question at cross purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have been discuss- 
ing it from the standpoint of what we 
can persuade the administration to do. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think so. I am 
talking about the law. We make the law. 
That is what I am trying to nail down; 
not what may have happened in the 
conference. I know the operation. I was 
on the subcommittee. I have been in these 
eases myself. So I know exactly what 
happens. I am trying to get at the results 
of each action of the Congress—im appro- 
priating the funds originally in denying 
the request for rescession, and in this 
statement of the corferees. That is what 
Iam trying to get at. I am not complain- 
ing about it. The committee has done 
well. What I am trying to nail down 
is the following: I beg the Senator to 
follow me closely. 

The fact is that both Houses previously 
appropriated $256.5 million and each 
House previously agreed not to rescind 
or amend that amount. Both Houses have 
agreed to that and it was not in dispute 
in the conference. I am trying to nail 
down that we have a right to refuse to 
rescind what the administration asked 
to have rescinded and that once that re- 
fusal is expressed by each House, that 
is equivalent to mandating at least $256.5 
miltion that we have now. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is a question 
of law, as the Senator has stated. The 
Senator is an able lawyer himself and 
knows that there are different interpre- 
tations by people of the same stature and 
the same competence in law. 

But I think I can tell the Senator this: 
Irrespective of how binding it is as a 
matter of law, and whatever interpreta- 
tion might be given, it was certainly the 
intent of the conference—this is espe- 
cially true of the Senate conferees, and 
the House acquiesced in it—that this 
money should be continued to be made 
available so that these programs could 
be funded. Whether it is compelling on 
the administration, whether as a matter 
of law this is a mandate to the admin- 
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istration to spend the money, is the Sena- 
tor’s interpretation. In that respect, his 
interpretation is just as dependable, pos- 
sibly more reliable, than my own. The 
House would not agree to making a new 
appropriation of the funds that lie un- 
expended from last year. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator says 
that, he confuses the issue. The fact 
is that the House and the Senate did 
each agree to $256.5 million, which we 
appropriated and refused to rescind. 
There is no question about that. We can 
go with those funds and the administra- 
tor may be required to do so until June 
30—subject only to the fact that $44.5 
million of those funds may carry over 
beyond June 30—according to the intent 
of the conferees of the House and Sen- 
ate. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That the program 
was to be continued, the funds made 
available solely for this purpose, and obli- 
gated. ; 

Mr. JAVITS. All right. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It should remain 
available for the same purpose, We 
specify here in this new appropriation 
that it will fund these programs from 
now until September 30. 

Mr. JAVITS. Fine. I understand that. 
These are exactly the points I wish to 
nail down. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. That 
is fine in clarifying legislative intent, and 
how the courts may construe the law and 
how we may take after the administra- 
tion because it is not doing what it should 
do and what the Congress has directed it 
to do is another matter. 

The point that I simply wanted to nail 
down is that the previous actions with 
respect to the $256.5 million—which 
clearly express congressional intent in 
their own right—have been more than re- 
affirmed by the conferees in saying: It 
is the intent of the conferees that at least 
as many neighborhood youth summer 
opportunities should be provided from 
this as were provided last summer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what the 
conferees agreed to. 

The only hitch between the House and 
Senate position is that the House Mem- 
bers kept saying that they already have 
the money and that they did not want to 
make a new appropriation of money. We 
are extending it from this fiscal year un- 
til the next fiscal year. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is what I am trying 
to maintain. This was there for a reitera- 
tion of the previous position of both 
houses—as to which there was no dis- 
agreement—that notwithstanding the 
position of the administration, they still 
refuse to rescind or otherwise alter that 
appropriation for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

The only thing the conferees did not 
wish to do was to go ahead with the new 
appropriation of $44.5 million made by 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was agreed to and 
so expressed in its report. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That was the only 
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real issue—the question of the new ap- 
propriation—when the money was al- 
ready available to fund the program. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter to the President from myself and 
29 other Senators. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. Paesipent: We urge that the Ad- 
ministration begin immediately, in accord- 
ance with Congressional intent, to release 
and obligate in time for use this summer at 
least the $256,503,000 previously appropri- 
ated by the Congress for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps summer job program to pro- 
vide 607,827 work experience opportunities 
for poor youth fourteen to twenty-one years 
of age. 

This aggregate amount was originally re- 
quested by the Administration for fiscal 
year 1973 and appropriated by the Congress 
in the Supplemental Appropriations Act 
(P.L. 92-607), which you signed on October 
31, 1972, and the Continuing Appropriations 
Act (P.L. 93-9), which became law on March 
9, 1973. 

As you know, in conjunction with its fiscal 
year 1974 budget submission, the Adminis- 
tration requested rescission and amendment 
of its fiscal 1973 budget, requesting permis- 
sion not to expend any funds for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer job program 
for this summer, Instead, it proposed that 
States and cities use for summer jobs for 
youth as much as $333.0 million (including 
$112,260,000 in discretionary and reallocated 
funds specifically made available for that 
purpose) of the $1.25 billion originally ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1973 for the specific 
purpose of the public employment program 
under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971. 

Both Houses of the Congress have now 
denied rescission in connection with their 
consideration of H.R. 7447, the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations bill, rejecting the 
idea of using Emergency Employment Act 
funds and directing that at least the $256.5 
million already appropriated for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps be released and obli- 
gated before the close of this fiscal year, The 
Statement of the Committee on Conference 
on H.R, 7447 reaffirms these actions stating 
the intent of the Conferees that generally 
appropriated (but unobligated) funds for 
manpower services (even beyond the $256.5 
million if necessary) should be made avail- 
able to maintain the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program. 

As the public schools are recessing right 
now throughout the Nation for the summer, 
poor youth will face unemployment levels 
ranging from 30 to 40 percent in poverty 
neighborhoods and States and cities will not 
be able to meet their needs for youth jobs 
without cutting back substantially on em- 
ployment opportunities for returning vet- 
erns and those on welfare who would other- 
wise be provided for under the public em- 
ployment program; in fact the Department 
of Labor Statistics document clearly that if 
$333.0 million in Emergency Employment Act 
funds are diverted to summer jobs for youth, 
at least 53,000 opportunities will have to be 
cut from the public employment program. 
The Department of Labor estimates that al- 
ready as much as $150 million m Emergency 
Employment Act funds have been diverted 
for the summer job program. 

We submit that this situation creates an 
impossible choice for States and cities which 
can be ameliorated by making available at 
least. the funds heretofore appropriated by 
the Congress for the specific purpose of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps summer program. 
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We note that the National League of Cit- 
ies-U.S. Conference of Mayors documented 
earlier this year that it can effectively use a 
total of 1,018,991 opportunities in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer job program 
for this summer (compared with a target 
group of 1.7 million). 

Accordingly, the 607,827 opportunities that 
could be made available with the $256.5 mil- 
lion will not be adequate to meet minimum 
needs, Even if States and cities have already 
made available, as the Department estimates, 
$150.0 million in Emergency Employment Act 
funds, these funds together with the $256.5 
million, could fund an aggregate of only 
963,277 slots—still 55,714 slots below the 
1,018,991 opportunities documented by the 
National League of Cities-U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 

Accordingly, we urge you to act immedi- 
ately in accordance with the clear Congres- 
sional intent while there is still a chance 
to provide a program with respect to the 
$256,503,000 already appropriated so that 
poor youth will have constructive alterna- 
tives to a summer of restlessness and pos- 
sibly worse. 

Very truly yours, 

Jacob K. Javits, Jennings Randolph, Thom- 
as F. Eagleton, James Abourezk, Joseph R. 
Biden, Jr., Edward W. Brooke, Claiborne Pell, 
J. Glenn Beall, Jr., Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., 
Philip A. Hart, Frank Church, Gale McGee, 
William D. Hathaway, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Gaylord Nelson. 

Harold E. Hughes, John V, Tunney, Edward 
M. Kennedy, Quentin N. Burdick, Howard 
W. Cannon, Dick Clark, George McGovern, 
Alan Cranston, Birch Bayh, Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Walter F. Mondale, Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr., Robert T. Stafford, Mark O. Hat- 
field, Robert Taft, Jr. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that if this part of 
the conference report carries, it will re- 
quire an amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That was done yes- 
terday by the House of Representatives. 
It had to be taken back as an amend- 
ment to the House, and that was House 
action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand. I just 
wanted to congratulate my colleague 
for his management of that matter. I 
think that was a very satisfactory re- 
sult. I think he has done a great service 
to the country as chairman of the com- 
mittee and of the conference on that 
subject. 

May I ask the Senator what happened 
to the disaster loan on which the Senator 
placed so much stress? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We increased the 
amount here on the Senate floor by $50 
million, and the House conferees said 
there would necessarily be need for 
another appropriation in the regular bill. 
At that time they would have a better 
idea of what additional amounts would 
be needed. I agreed readily to reduce 
that amount to $25 million. We added 
$25 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be ade- 
quate, certainly, for the rest of this year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For the present, yes. 
No doubt the amount covered by this 
supplemental bill and what was in the 
regular bill will not be adequate to meet 
the requirement, but it is enough to con- 
tinue the program and take care of any 
funding that will be necessary, I think, 
until the regular bill is enacted. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I again wish tocon- 
gratulate the Senator and the committee 
on taking care of that matter adequately. 

There is one other question I wanted 
to ask the Senator: On this item of the 
Commission on International Radio 
Broadcasting. The report says: 

This appropriation shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of authorizing leg- 
islation. 


I wonder if the Senator could say, since 
there is no authorizing legislation, 
whether he would consider the enactment 
of that provision a commitment by the 
Senate to approve authorizing legislation. 
I wonder how the Senator would look at 
that, because I think this Commission 
that has been proposed is a new setup on 
this whole matter involving Radio Liberty 
and Radio Free Europe. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There was, the Sen- 
ator will observe, a substantial reduction 
in the amount appropriated, and then 
the provision states that it will only be 
available for expenditure if there is au- 
thorizing legislation up to that amount. 

It is anticipated, I assume, that there 
will be—I do not personally know that 
there will be—some authorizing legisla- 
tion. If there is not, the money cannot be 
spent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would only say for 
the record that this is a very contro- 
versial program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, in the mean- 
time, the Senate can work its will. If it 
does not want it spent, it can so indicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was hoping this 
did not indicate, in the view of the man- 
agers of the bill, a commitment on the 
part of the Senate to authorize it, be- 
cause it is highly questionable whether it 
ought to be authorized or not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, I do not think 
these limitations commit the Senate 
either by implication or otherwise. It 
simply says that to meet an emergency 
situation, if the authorizing legislation is 
enacted, this much money will be avail- 
able for funding, and if it is not enacted, 
that ends it. It leaves it completely open. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all time on this 
side be allocated to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I did 
not want to delay the matter. I particu- 
larly wanted a colloquy with the chair- 
man of the committee to that effect, 
that this does not constitute any obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; I do not con- 
sider it any obligation on my part at all, 
or anyone else’s. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, I intend 
to support the conference report; I just 
want to make it clear that, in doing so, 
I do not wish to commit myself to the 
continuation of this activity. 

As I understand, this portion of the 
bill is only to take care of additional ex- 
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penditures arising from the devaluation 
of the dollar; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So it is not for any 
new activity. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. I 
do not regard language like that as being 
a commitment, either express or implied, 
binding either the Senate or any indi- 
vidual Senator. I do not feel that I am 
bound by it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not, either, but 
there may be those who will say, “We 
have already authorized this new com- 
mission; we have already appropriated, 
therefore we have to go on with it.” 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We have 10 minutes 
remaining. Does the majority leader wish 
to call a quorum? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say I am delighted that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) is in the Chamber, because 
of the statement I am about to make. 

I have been informed by the White 
House that on the passage of the urgent 
supplemental appropriation bill, there 
will be no intention of delaying a veto or 
a signing into next week, when the Sen- 
ate will be in recess. Therefore, I feel very 
safe in assuring the Senate that if this 
conference report on the urgent supple- 
mental is passed today, the President 
this week will either sign it or veto it, 
whatever his intentions happen to be, 
and that there will be no carryover into 
next week, because if that happened to 
be the case, then the veto would occur 
beyond the appropriate date, and then, 
of course, we would be in a position 
where we would sort of be handcuffed. 
This statement is made for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr of Virginia). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield at this time 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN). 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in a 
way I can confirm the statement already 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader with respect to a proposed veto or 
action, rather, upon this bill. I was as- 
sured this morning by a representative 
from the White House that the President 
was anxious to have the bill enacted, and 
to have the conference report brought 
up and disposed. We had already agreed 
to that yesterday, that it would be 
brought up this week, and he gave me 
the assurance that he could assure me 
that the President would act, and that 
there would be no pocket veto, that he 
would either veto the bill or approve 
it. I had the same information. The Sen- 
ator said he would like to have me 
make the statement. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say I am glad to have this corrobora- 
tion appear in the Recorp. The source 
for my information was the same source 
as that of the Senator from Arkansas. 
It was not from the President of the 
United States or from anyone in the 
White House, but a representative of the 
White House who can speak with a de- 
gree of authority. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would like to take just a small amount 
of the Senate’s time to discuss the Labor- 
HEW portion of the conference report 
on the second supplemental. 

As we all know, the conference com- 
mittee held some very long and arduous 
sessions—five, to be exact—before agree- 
ment was reached. We were successful 
in many respects. The Senate amend- 
ment to provide $100 million to launch 
a nutrition program for the elderly was 
agreed to. This will allow for low-cost, 
nutritional meals to 250,000 of our elder- 
ly. We were successful in breaking loose 
$30 million for State vocational rehabili- 
tation programs. Despite the Presidential 
vetoes of enabling legislation, the pro- 
gram will now be able to operate at a 
reasonable level. 

The conferees agreed to provide $244 
million to support several higher educa- 
tion programs—including $30 million for 
student loans, $67 million for programs 
for the disadvantaged and $87.5 million 
for aid to developing minority institu- 
tions. 

I will not say that we won on every 
front, though. There were some items 
involving impoundments and one-sided 
decisions to shut down programs. We, in 
the Senate, voted to reappropriate—or 
more to the point—to reassert our oppo- 
sition to these decisions. The House did 
not go along with our mechanism for do- 
ing this—although they most certainly 
agreed in principle. The House was very 
adamant in arguing that the funds are 
already downtown and that any addi- 
tional moneys would just sit there, too. 

This is the argument used by the 
House, despite the fact that they had 
set the precedent in other appropriation 
bills 


The Senate conferees were just as 
adament, but there come a time—in this 
case, 5 working days before the fiscal 
year ends—when it is necessary to think 
of those other important programs in 
the bill. 

At any rate, I believe this is a good 
bill, under the circumstances. There is 
not much time remaining and these 
funds are needed—and in some areas, 
desperately. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Crure). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report on H.R. 7447. 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wititrams), and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen), and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of ilimess. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GrRaveL), and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 11, as follows: 

[No. 227 Leg.] 
YEAS—81 
Pulbright 


Bennett 
Biden ' 
Chiles 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the House amendments to 
the Senate amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 11 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum of $920,000,000 named 
in said amendment, insert: “$825,000,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 18 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 
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In lieu of the sum stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: "$39,563,000", 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 19 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In Heu of the sum stricken and inserted by 
said amendment, insert: $3,179,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 25 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 


“Manpower Administration 
“Manpower Training Services 


“Of the amounts heretofore appropriated 
under this heading for fiscal year 1973, $44,- 
500,000 shall remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1973, to carry out the provisions 
of section 102 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended: 
Provided, That these funds shall not be 
available for the purposes of sections 106 
(d) and 309(b) of said Act.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 34 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Health 
manpower’ to remain available until ex- 
pended to carry out the Family Practice of 
Medicine Act of 1970 (S. 3418, Ninety-first 
Congress), $100,000.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 


“Education for the Handicapped 


“For an additional amount for carrying 
out, to the extent not otherwise provided. 
the Education of the Handicapped Act, $13,- 
800,000 which, together with $12,500,000 here- 
tofore appropriated for this purpose, shall 
remain available until September 30, 1973." 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 42 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In Heu of the $15,360,000 named in said 
amendment, insert: “$13,860,000.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 43 to the aforesaid bill. and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the first 
proviso of said amendment, insert: 

“Provided, That such funds made available 
for grants under section 2 shall not exceed 
$590,000,000 and that allotments to States 
under such section shall not, in the aggre- 
gate, exceed $600,000,000.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 46 to the aforesaid bill and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by sald 
amendment, insert: 


“ACTION 


“Operating Expenses, Domestic Programs 

“Funds in the amount of $8,000,000 con- 
tained under this heading in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1973 (Public Law 
92-607), to carry out the provisions of Title 
VI of the Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
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amended, shall remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 51 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: “$250,000. 

Resolwed, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 84 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“Sec. 306. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this or any other Act, or of 
funds available for expenditure by any cor- 
poration or agency shall be used, other than 
for normal and recognized executive-legisla- 
tive relationships, for publicity or propa- 
ganda purposes, for the preparation, dis- 
tribution, or use of any kit, pamphlet, book- 
let, publication, radio, television, or film 
presentation designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before the Congress, ex- 
cept in presentation to the Congress itself. 

“Sec. 307, Appropriations and authority 
provided in this Act shall be available from 
June 5, 1973, and all obligations incurred in 
anticipation of the appropriations and au- 
thority provided in this act are hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed if otherwise in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 11, 18, 19, 
25, 34, 38, 42, 43, 46, 51, and 84. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and interna- 
tional organizations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scort of Virginia). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order at 
this time that when the Seott amend- 
ment is laid before the Senate and made 
the pending business, which I understand 
will be the case shortly, there be a 1-hour 
limitation on the amendment, the time 
to be equally divided between the sponsor 
of the amendment, the distinguished 
Republican leader (Mr. Scorr of Penn- 
sylvania) and the manager of the bill, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT). 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, the 
distinguished minority leader is in the 
cloakroom, but it is my understanding 
that he is agreeable to such a time lim- 
itation. Just in case there might be an 
amendment to the amendment we might 
want a 30-thinute limitation on such 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. First, let me 
say this request is made at the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished Republican 
leader, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr). 

Mr. President, I amend the unanimous 
consent request to include 20 minutes on 
amendments to the amendment, the time 
to be equally divided on the same basis 
as before, and with the regular proce- 
dure. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
explored the possibility of a time limita- 
tion on other amendments? 

Mr. MANSPIELD. Yes. The explora- 
tions are underway. It looks encouraging 
at the moment. We will know shortly. 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Members keep ask- 
ing me the scheduling of votes. I would 
like to be able to tell them the possi- 
bility for votes this afternoon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If it is of any interest, 
there is progress being made. I think it 
looks better. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very happy to 
hear that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In addition, as the 
distinguished acting Republican leader 
will agree, there is a distinct possibility 
we could finish the pending business 
today. : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is great. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 


The 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pending a final wnanimous-consent re- 
quest covering all amendments, at this 
time I ask that I be allowed to ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Roth- 
Mondale amendment is called up there 
be a time limitation of 30 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided, in the regular 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE WAR POWERS BILL ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 

thought that the leader might be asking a 

further unanimous consent on which we 
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have tentatively agreed. I will not enter 
any opposition to the unanimous-consent 
request made. I would like to ask the 
majority leader if he does not think it 
would be the better part of wisdom, in 
view of the bills that we have to get 
passed by this weekend, if we did not 
bring up the war powers bill until after 
the recess. After all, it does not make 
any difference when it is passed; it is 
the intent of the bill that is important. 
I assure the Senator that if it is brought 
up this weekend, it is not going to be 
done. That is not a threat; it is just that 
I have an intense interest in it, and I 
do not want to see it passed earlier. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate that. A 
somewhat similar situation existed last 
week when I contemplated calling up 
that bill. However, I was informed of the 
Senator’s feelings, and besides, I think 
he was going to be away on a very im- 
portant official engagement, so, naturally 
I withheld bringing it up. We will be 
glad to do the same thing this time. 

I would hope, however, that it would 
be possible—I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), who indicated an interest in a 
postponement—to arrive at a time 
limitation allowing plenty of time for 
debate on the bill and amendments 
thereto, just for the purpose of giving 
some assurance to the membership as to 
what the situation will be with respect to 
a particular time for action in regard to 
this particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senate will 
come back after the recess on the 9th, I 
believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will come back 
on the 9th if we adjourn Saturday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If we do not ad- 
journ Saturday, when will we come 
back? 

Mr. MANSPIELD. We will probably be 
here Monday and Tuesday and come 
back the 10th, but I am hopeful we will 
go out on Saturday and come back the 
Sth. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say to the 
leader that certainly by the 13th of July 
I would be fully ready to take this mat- 
ter up and be willing to discuss any kind 
of limitations. I realize the opposition is 
going to be rather scanty, but it has to be 
fully developed because this is the first 
time in the history of this body that we 
have ever gotten into this area. While 
we might lose our cause, I think it is 
wise that we build a legislative history 
that the courts can refer to, or even the 
President, should he decide to veto the 
bill. So I shall not ask for amy unreas- 
onable amount of time, but just enough 
to present my case, and there are other 
Senators who want to be heard on this 
question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is per- 
fectly right. It is within his rights, and 
I think it is within his responsibility, 
and I think it would be good to have a 
debate on the constitutionality of the 
question. I think the Senator makes a 
good point, and certainly we ought to 
set out, as far as we can, what the differ- 
ent viewpoints are, as well as the overall 
viewpoint of the Senate. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
interested in that bill. I would like to 
be notified. I do not expect to have a 
long address, but I would like to have 
a reasonable time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say in response to the query raised by 
before. I hope the distinguished Sen- 
ate is on notice that at any time after 
July 13, the bill will be taken up, not 
before. I hope the distinguished Sen- 
ators can get together and work out a 
reasonable time agreement. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. I 
think it is a question of tremendous im- 
port and great constitutional significance 
and should be fully debated. I know there 
are enough cosponsors of the bill to have 
it passed. Nevertheless, I feel very 
strongly on this. It is a departure from 
what we have done. So I would hope we 
could give it a complete airing. It is not 
going to be a filibuster. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. We 
have to keep in mind several factors, 
recognizing that what we have reference 
to involves a grave question and is en- 
titled to the fullest consideration. But 
the difficulty, as far as the leaders are 
concerned, is that we are faced with 
another recess over a month in time, 
with appropriation bills piling up, and 
other matters of significance, in addition 
to the War Powers Act. We would hope 
that we would be given some considera- 
tion, not because of us personally, but be- 
cause of the schedule which confronts 
the Senate as a whole. 

So, with no further ado, we look for- 
ward to this group and other Senators 
getting together, allowing themselves 
enough time, but arriving at a reason- 
able time limitation within a reasonable 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We will do our 
best. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 264, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scort of Virginia). The clerk will state 
the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr, ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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mous consent to dispense with further 
reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 3, before line 1, in the table of 
contents, immediately below the item 3110, 
add the following new item: 

“Sec. 3111. Limitations on prdviding certain 
defense articles and services.’’. 

On page 41, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new section: 

“LIMITATIONS ON PROVIDING CERTAIN DEFENSE 
ARTICLES AND SERVICES 

“Sec. 3111. (a) None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under this Act shall 
be used to furnish, by grant, credit sale, or 
guaranty, sophisticated weapons systems, 
such as missile systems and advanced jet 
aircraft for military purposes, to any under- 
developed country, unless the President de- 
termines that the furnishing of such weap- 
ons systems is important to the national se- 
curity of the United States and reports with- 
in thirty days each such determination to the 
Congress. 

“(b) Decisions to furnish defense articles 
and services made under this Act shall take 
into account whether such assistance will— 

“(1) contribute to an arms race; 

“(2) increase the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflicts; or 

“(3) prejudice the development of bilateral 
or multilateral arms control arrangements.” 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, there is one 
slight modification in the form of the 
amendment. I would call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the amend- 
ment on page 1, line 8, is modified, so 
that between the word “and” and the 
word “jet” the word “advanced” is in- 
serted. This makes it read “. . . sophisti- 
cated weapons systems, such as missile 
systems and advanced jet aircraft for 
military purposes.” 

Mr. President, I want to present the 
case for the amendment which I and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota are offering in the simplest 
and shortest possible manner. 

Our amendment does not add any new 
provision to our present statutes govern- 
ing military sales and assistance. It 
merely seeks to incorporate into the new 
Foreign Military Sales and Assistance 
Act, S. 1443, worthy provisions of pre- 
vious statutes which had been carefully 
enacted by the past Congresses to pro- 
vide certain restraints on these programs 
and to insure that every transfer is con- 
sidered in the larger perspective of their 
potential effects on the total interna- 
tional environment. In our effort to en- 
act a new comprehensive statute gov- 
erning military aid programs and repeal 
various older statutes, I think it be- 
hooves us to look carefully at these older 
statutes and retain those parts which 
will contribute to a strong, sound new 
law. 

Probably the most important provision 
of our amendment insures that when de- 
cisions are made to transfer weapons or 
provide other kinds of military assist- 
ance, proper consideration will be given 
to whether this proposed aid might con- 
tribute to an arms race, increase the pos- 
sibility of an outbreak or escalation of 
conflict, or prejudice the development 
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of bilateral or multilateral arms control 
arrangements. This provision may super- 
fically appear to be window dressing; in 
practice, it had served as an important 
vehicle for our governmental depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with in- 
ternational diplomacy and arms control 
to add their perspective and advice to 
decisions that might vitally affect their 
programs and overall U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. 

Another part of our amendment re- 
quires before any sophisticated weapon, 
such as advanced jet aircraft or missile 
system, is transferred to an underdevel- 
oped country, the President must deter- 
mine that the transfer is important to 
the national security. He must also 
notify Congress of this determination. 
This provision insures that such deci- 
sions will be reviewed at the highest 
levels and that Congress is properly in- 
formed of such transfers. 

These provisions are similar to those 
of section 504(a) and 511 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and sections 4 and 
42(a) of the Foreign Military Sales Act. 
I hope my colleagues will join Senator 
MonpDaALE and myself in seeking to retain 
these important safeguards during the 
period that S. 1443 is in effect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think this is a good amendment. The pro- 
visions in the bill have been in the law. 
And I am prepared to support it myself 
and certainly to vote for it and take it 
to conference. 

I would like to suggest that one of the 
best ways to achieve the purpose set out 
here is to vote for the bill, particularly 
that part that phases out over 4 years 
the military program and also reduces 
the amount for the purposes which are 
included in the Senator’s amendment. 

The basic way to reach most of these 
objectives is to control the amount of 
money available for these purposes. I 
fully agree with and support the pur- 
pose. 

I do not know that there is any op- 
position to the provision. I would be per- 
fectly willing to yield back the remainder 
of my time if the Senator wishes to do 
so. I am sure that the amendment can 
be agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendemnt of the Senator from 
Delaware (putting the question), 

The amendment, as modified, is agreed 
to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C., BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have been authorized by the distin- 
guished majority leader, after having 
consulted with the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader and the distinguished assist- 
ant Republican leader and Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT, GOLDWATER, BEALL, ALLEN, 
Tower, McGee, and others, to propose 
the following unanimous-consent re- 
quest: that debate oa the pending meas- 
ure, S. 1443, be limited to 2 hours to be 
equally divided between and controlled 
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by the distinguished manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN); 
that time on any amendment, debatable 
motion, or appeal be limited to 30 min- 
utes with the exception of two amend- 
ments by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), on each of which 
there will be a 1-hour limitation, with 
the further exception of an amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN), on which there will 
be a limitation of 1 hour, and with the 
further exception, which I understand 
has already been entered as an order, of 
an amendment by Senator Scorr of 
Pennsylvania, on which there will be and 
already is a 1-hour limitation; provided 
further that the agreement be in the 
usual form. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, the amendment which I plan to of- 
fer is in two parts. It may be that a divi- 
sion will be requested. Would the Senator 
make provision for the second part of the 
amendment in the event a division is 
requested? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am very glad to do so, and this will be 
done under the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. The Senator could yield time from 
the bill under an amendment. However, 
to make sure that the Senator from Ala- 
bama is protected if the need arises, I 
further ask umanimous consent that 
there be a time limitation on the second 
section or part of 30 minutes, to be di- 
vided equally. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
purpose of clarification, the Chair’s un- 
derstanding is that there is 20 minutes 
on any amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scorr). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. That is under the previous 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that 
would stand as an order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That would 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I take it for granted that the amend- 
ments which have been specified are 
germane. In the event that any one of 
them is not, I ask unanimous consent 
that such amendment be im order by 
virtue of having been specified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be 
in order in view of the time limitation. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the Chair and I thank all Sen- 
ators, 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
a No. 269 and ask that ii be 
S > 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Beginning on page 20, strike out line 15 
and all that follows through and including 
line 5 on page 21 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2103, There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out this 
chapter not to exceed §652,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1974”. 

On page 27, strike out line 15 and all that 
foNews through and including line 17. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the effect 
of this amendment would be to strike 
out section 2103 on page 20 and substitute 
therefor the following language. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President to carry out this chapter not 
to exeeed $652 million for the fiscal year 
1974. 


Mr. President, this amendment would 
restore the requested administration's 
figure to the bill. 

I recognize that S. 1443 holds out the 
tempting prospect of cutting back deci- 
sively on the security assistance burdens 
abroad that the American people have 
carried for so many years. I am fully 
aware of the changes in the world situa- 
tion and conscious of the pressures to 
reorder our domestic priorities, both of 
which have led to the close reexamina- 
tion of the purposes, as well as the pro- 
posed level of funding, of these programs. 

One thing is unmistakably clear. This 
amendment will permit eventual further 
reductions of U.S. forces abroad and 
the further shifting of the defense bur- 
den from us to our allies. It does so by 
providing the resourees needed by the 
countries concerned to assume a greater 
level of their own security responsibili- 
ties. In fact, the risk of U.S. involvement 
is directly related to the level of funding. 
In Korea, for example, one-third of the 
U.S. forces have been withdrawn and 
South Korea has assumed an increas- 
ingly self-reliant role in Korean defense. 

I believe, therefore, that this amend- 
ment to restore the administration’s pro- 
posed level of funding can correctly be 
portrayed as another step in a studied 
effort extending over recent years to 
phaseout grant military aid as part of 
a continuing, orderly, and peaceful tran- 
sition toward greater self-reliance by 
America’s friends and allies. I believe 
that even the most fervent supporters of 
S. 1443 would agree that the proposed 
levels of assistance were not the result 
of a careful analysis of the needs of the 
nations concerned, but were rather the 
consequences of a prior determination 
to cut back. 

Mr. President, the United States exer- 
cises a stabilizing influence in the world. 
Stability is deplored by some unthinking 
people who forget that it is the essen- 
tial condition for economic progress and 
the very basis of peace. It is with this 
larger concern for the well being of 
other countries ìn the world that I urge 
support for the amendment that would 
reassure our friends and allies that the 
United States does not intend to reverse 
the direction of our policies that have 
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brought us to our present bright prospect 
for a generation of peace. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
a lot of people in this country who have 
disagreed with a great number of things 
done by this administration. I am aware 
that not all of the administration's do- 
mestic programs are popular. But I am 
certain of one thing, and that is that the 
vast majority of the American people 
support the President in the formulation 
and implementation of foreign policy. I 
would say that the foreign policy of this 
administration is popular and has been 
marked by considerable achievement. 

The current President of the United 
States is probably the most sophisticated 
President in international affairs that we 
have ever known. He is a man who has a 
facility for geographic and strategic po- 
litical amd economic understanding 
throughout the world, a man who has 
taken new initiatives in the development 
and implementation of American foreign 
policy that have met with almost uni- 
versal approbation. It would seem tragic 
to me that in the one area where every- 
one seems to agree that the President 
does best—that is, the area of foreign 
policy—we should impose strictures on 
him, that we should deny him the flexi- 
bility and the strength that he needs to 
negotiate, that we would practically ter- 
minate the Nixon doctrine, which has 
gaimed such wide acceptance, and in so 
terminating current American foreign 
policy, or at least stultifying it, offer 
nothing to replace it. 

I do not think that anybody could 
contend that Congress can vote a for- 
mula to implement foreign policy. A 
great deal must be left to the President. 
Certainly Congress must be listened to. 
Congress must make its own recom- 
mendations; Congress must exercise the 
power of veto; but Congress cannot 
single-handedly formulate and imple- 
ment foreign policy. 

If the provision, section 2103, as it is 
currently written is allowed to stand in 
the bill, then I think a ftuition of the 
Nixon doctrine cannot be realized. 

So I urge the Senate to adopt the 
amendment that I offer to strike out the 
line items specified im the bill, specified 
in the overall authorization ceiling for 
the President to spend, and leave him 
with the flexibility properly to imple- 
ment the Nixon doctrine, by assisting 
people who are willing to defend them- 
selves to the extent that the American 
presence can be reduced throughout the 
world. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
does the chairman of the committee de- 
sire the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to make 
a statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can wait. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I yield myself such time 


pro ` 
important amendment tħat wil come 
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before the Senate with regard to this 
bill. It would increase the funds for mil- 
itary grant assistance by $232 million, 
more than a 50-percent increase in the 
amount recommended by the committee. 

The sponsor of the amendment would 
have Senators believe that the commit- 
tee has taken drastic action that will 
leave our allies around the world de- 
fenseless before their enemies and im- 
peril our own security in the process. 
Let us get beyond the worn and tattered 
rhetoric of foreign military aid and look 
at the specifics. 

The committee has recommended a 
total of $420 million in grant military 
aid. Four years ago Congress appropri- 
ated only $350 million for this same 
program. So the committee, in my view, 
has been overly generous, especially in 
view of our Government’s perilous fiscal 
situation. I find it quite uncomfortable 
to be in the position of defending a $70 
million increase in military aid from 
the level of 1970—I would much rather 
be defending a $70 million reduction. 

Grant military aid is part of an over- 
all program labeled “security assistance.” 
The phrase “security assistance” is at the 
heart of our problem. What exactly does 
it mean? What does “security assist- 
ance” secure? If “security assistance” 
does not really promote and sustain our 
national security, either directly or in- 
directly, then we are allowing ourselves 
to be misled simply by the vague con- 
notations of that label, and thus to mis- 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars at 
a time when our Nation’s economic plight 
calls desperately for restraint in 


spending. 


Let us take note of the specific coun- 
tries which would be beneficiaries of 
this amendment. I cite the administra- 
tion’s list of countries which would re- 
ceive outright military grants in amounts 
which exceed $10 million. Apart from 
Laos and Vietnam, there are eight: 
South Korea, $261 million in outright 
grants; Cambodia, $181 million; Tur- 
key, $98 million; Thailand, $58 million; 
Jordan, $39 million; Indonesia, $23 mil- 
lion; the Philippines, $21 million; and 
Ethiopia, $11 million. 

I challenge the proponents of this 
amendment to explain exactly how any 
of these grants will serve to thwart ter- 
ritorial aggression in any part of the 
world. How precisely will any of these 
grants strengthen the strategic security 
of the United States? We are told by the 
administration, in the paper it has cir- 
culated urging Senators to restore the 
amount requested, that if that amount 
is not restored: 


The forces of stability. and peace in the 
world would be deprived of vital, concrete 
sources of U.S. support. 


That sounds quite ominous. But what 
does. it mean? Can anyone in this Cham- 
ber be more specific? 

Take the case of South Korea, the most 
favored of our military grant aid bene- 
ficiaries and a nation where we continue 
to maintain 40,000 troops at an annual 
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cost of $583 million. That is cost to us. 
Does South Korea, which already pos- 
sesses one of the world’s largest and best- 
equipped armies, really need one-quarter 
of a billion dollars in grant military aid 
this year in order to protect itself from 
the Koreans of the North? And at a time 
when South Korea is able to maintain a 
modern army of 650,000 men with an ex- 
penditure of only 4 percent of its na- 
tional product, while the North Koreans 
must devote 15 percent of their GNP to 
maintain an army only two-thirds as 
large? The answer, I think, is clear: The 
South Koreans do not have to make the 
hard choice between military and social 
spending as long as American taxpayers 
are so generous with their subsidies. I 
might add that, in addition to the mili- 
tary aid and the costs of maintaining 
U.S. troops there, the administration 
plans to give Korea $182 million in eco- 
nomic aid in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I think it appropriate 
to invite the attention of the Senate 
to an article which was published in 
the Washington Post on June 23 about 
Korea. It is entitled “Seoul Alters Stand 
on North Korea in U.N.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEOUL ALTERS STAND ON NORTH KOREA 

In U.N. 
(By Don Oberdorfer) 
Washington Post Foreign Service 

Tokyo, June 23.—In an abrupt reversal 
South Korea today dropped its strenuous and 
longstanding opposition to North Korean 
admission to the United Nations. 

The announcement of the shift came in 
a statement by President Park Chung Hee, 
broadcast in Seoul and distributed to cor- 
respondents and diplomats here and in 
other key capitals. 

South Korea's new position falls short of 
recognizing the Communist government in 
the North, and Park declared officially that 
it does not signify such official recognition. 
But both the substance of the declaration 
and accompanying explanation go farther 
than ever before in accepting North Korea 
as an unavoidable fact of international life. 

The change in policy came five weeks after 
North Korea was voted into the World Health 
Organization, a U.N. agency, thus making it 
nearly certain that a full scale U.N. debate 
will be held on the Korean problem this fall, 
with both of the rival Korean states invited 
as observers. 

Neither Korean government is a member 
of the United Nations today, although the 
U.N. flag still flies over American military 
installations in South Korea as a legacy of 
the U.N.-sponsored “police action” which 
stopped the Communist invasion of 1950- 
1953. 

After nearly two decades of bitter and 
sometimes armed hostility, North and South 
Korea surprised the world last July 4 with a 
joint communique revealing the initiation 
of secret high-level contacts between them, 
They pledged to work together peacefully 
toward national reunification and estab- 
lished regular public contacts through 
reciprocal visits by a high-level “coordinat- 
ing committee” and separate humanitarian- 
oriented Red Cross delegations. 
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The North-South talks have recently 
bogged down in mutual recriminations. A 
South Korean statement accompanying 
Park’s speech today charged the North Ko- 
reans with using the discussions to “pro- 
mote instability and subversion in the 
South” and to “improve their international 
standing with other nations” at the expense 
of the southern government. 

“Many difficulties lie in the way of the 
dialogue,” Park said today. “A considerable 
length of time will also be required before 
the results of the dialogue originally ex- 
pected can be attained.” 

Nevertheless, the South Korean ruler— 
who cited the North-South discussions as 
his principal justification for declaring mar- 
tial law and assuming nearly total political 
control in the South last fall—pledged to 
persist in the talks “with sincerity and 
patience.” 

Park declared that the post-World War 
II “cold war” era has ended and a new era 
of peaceful coexistence “based on the status 
quo” has begun. “Judging also from a series 
of events witnessed in this part of the world, 
it seems unlikely that the unification of 
our fatherland can be attained within a 
short period of time,” he said. 

To a large degree, today’s policy switch 
was a bow to nearly inevitable developments 
at the United Nations and elsewhere. During 
a recent international swing which ended 
only a week ago, South Korean Prime Minis- 
‘ter Kim Jong Pil had been advised by 
leaders of several friendly countries to take 
& more flexible stand regarding the United 
Nations and other diplomatic questions. 

Among those reportedly expressing this 
view were West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, whose government has applied for 
U.N. membership along with East Germany, 
and Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka of Japan. 

In a press conference immediately follow- 
ing Park’s announcement, Japanese Foreign 
Minister Masayoshi Ohira hailed the new 
South Korean stand as “a realistic and con- 
structive policy in accordance with the pres- 
ent situation in the Korean peninsula and in 
keeping with the trend of relaxation of ten- 
sion in the world.” 

Ohira said it was too early to announce 
a Japanese position on the possible entry 
of the two Koreas or on Japanese diplo- 
matic recognition of the North. 

North Korea has not said whether it will 
apply for full U.N. membership, though it 
is generally expected to do so. Park said to- 
day that South Korea definitely will seek 
full membership in the world body. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, let 
me read two paragraphs: 

South Korea's new position falls short of 
recognizing the Communist government in 
the North, and Park declared officially that 
it does not signify such official recognition. 
But both the substance of the declaration 
and accompanying explanation go further 
than ever before in accepting North Korea 
as an unavoidable fact of international life, 


And: 

Park declared that the post-World War 
II “cold war” era has ended and a new era 
of peaceful coexistence “based on the status 
quo” has begun. 


The whole thrust of the article is sum- 
marized in that last sentence. 

Mr. President, Turkey was also cited 
in the administration’s briefing paper. 
Turkey is a member of NATO, whose 
members spend, on the average, 4 per- 
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cent of their gross national product for 
defense. Turkey spends 5 percent of her 
GNP for military purposes. The United 
States supplies all of Turkey’s military 
aid, maintains 290,000 troops in Europe, 
and pays 7 percent of its GNP for de- 
fense. Surely Senators will agree that 
the rich European nations should share 
with the United States this burden of 
providing arms to Turkey. Yet we not 
only give Turkey vast amounts of mili- 
tary aid, but spend $90 million a year 
for our troops stationed there. And, in 
addition, the administration proposes to 
give her $64 million in economic aid next 
year. 

Military aid is only a small part of the 
flow of American tax dollars to coun- 
tries getting aid through this bill. All 
of the countries slated to receive military 
grant aid under the bill also receive 
large amounts of economic aid or are 
subsidized through the presence of U.S. 
military forces, or both. I have already 
cited Korea and Turkey. 

In Thailand we spend annually $31 
million for maintaining our bases there. 
And the executive branch has proposed 
to give her $36 million in economic aid 
in the coming year. 

In the Philippines we spend $287 mil- 
lion on our bases and plan to provide 
her with $70 million in economic aid. 

Jordan is slated to receive $70 million 
in economic aid under the administra- 
tion’s plan. 

Indonesia is programed for $220 mil- 
lion in economic aid. 

Ethiopia is programed for $20 million 
in economic aid and we will spend $14 
million on our base there. 


In Spain we will spend $128 million 
for our bases. 

And, Cambodia is programed for $101 
million in economic aid. 

I ask my colleagues to pose the ques- 
tion, “What does ‘security assistance’ 
secure?” In virtually every case, I sub- 


mit, these weapons transfers serve 
neither to protect the recipient country 
against any real threat of external ag- 
gression, nor to strengthen the national 
security of the United States. To be sure, 
there are many cases where these weap- 
ons transfers have the effect of strength- 
ening particular regimes against internal 
dissent. Indeed, the primary effect of so- 
called security assistance is to main- 
tain the status quo—which means keep- 
ing certain regimes in power. Is this a 
proper purpose of American foreign 
policy? As a Republic which emerged 
from the modern world’s most successful 
revolution, are we now to cast ourselves 
against the inherent right of a people to 
overturn a government which serves it 
poorly? The internal stability of a for- 
eign country is its own business, whether 
or not that country is one of our “free 
world” allies, as recipients are called in 
the language of military aid. 

We have, in a sense, become trapped 
by our own largesse. For the Executive 
to decide to curtail our military aid 
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munificence might appear as an affront 
to some recipient countries, a reversal, 
an unfavorable change in policy. Con- 
gress can release us from this trap—by 
taking broad, nondiscriminatory action 
which places the executive branch in the 
position of curtailing arms handouts not 
by choice, but by necessity. 

The argument is also put forward 
that military assistance relieves less 
wealthy countries of the heavy burden 
of defense expenditures that they would 
otherwise have to finance from their own 
scarce resources. There is an underlying 
assumption that these expenditures are 
both necessary for security reasons and 
that they would be made regardless of 
whether we gave them military aid. This 
is a doubtful assumption. Here the case 
of Korea is again instructive. Surely it 
strains credibility to suppose that the 
South Korean Government would find 
it rational to maintain such a preponder- 
ance of force on the Korean Peninsula 
if it were not attached to the umbilical 
cord of American support. American 
military assistance allows South Korea, 
a nation of 32 million, to maintain the 
fourth largest army in the non-Com- 
murist world, purportedly to defend it- 
self against another Korean nation which 
has only 14 million people and a much 
smaller army. Without this support, the 
South Koreans, who now devote only a 
small portion of their GNP to defense, 
would necessarily have to confront the 
hard decisions between military and non- 
military expenditures. Surely they would 
find it prudent to maintain a force of 
significantly smaller dimensions. Here, 
as elsewhere, there is a vicious circle at 
work: many of these countries are able 
to maintain unnecessarily large forces 
because of military assistance. Once such 
large forces are created, they take on the 
image of being essential for security— 
both the security of the recipient nation 
and our own security. Thus, their per- 
petuation becomes the justification for 
perpetual military assistance. It is time 
to break this cycle. 

Mr. President, I wish to lay to rest any 
concern that the passage of S. 1443 
would have a drastically destabilizing 
effect either in our own bureaucracy or 
in the exercise of American diplomacy. 
For fiscal year 1974 the administration 
has proposed to transfer $8.6 billion of 
our resources to foreign nations through 
various foreign aid programs. Of this, 
$4.1 billion would come under the general 
heading of “Security Assistance” and $4.5 
billion under the general heading of 
“Development Assistance,” which in- 
cludes ihe request for assistance in recon- 
structing Indochina. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table from which these fig- 
ures were obtained be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr of Virginia). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
programs in the bill before the Senate 
involve only a small portion of the pro- 
posed flow of U.S. resources abroad for 
military and economic assistance. In 
view of this, it can hardly be argued 
that the passage of S. 1443 would con- 
stitute a drastic diminution of our for- 
eign assistance effort. 

There is now $1.4 billion in the pipe- 
line for military assistance grants and 
military credit sales. Even if S. 1443 were 
not passed at all and Congress allowed 
no additional authorizations or appro- 
priations for any of these programs, it 
would be several years before all of the 
aircraft, tanks, and equipment on order 
were actually delivered. 

Mr. President, recently my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
minority leader, employed a striking 
metaphor. In referring to the spending 
habits of the Senate, he said that Sena- 
tors are like dope addicts. “They go to 
the President, in effect, and say ‘Stop me, 
save me, help me, I can’t help myself.” 
Regrettably, Mr. President, there is much 
truth in this analogy. Senators are fre- 
quently reluctant to curtail programs 
which have developed a constituency; 
often there does appear to be an almost 
compulsive urge in Congress to continue 
programs which do the Nation as a whole 
no good. 

But the affliction which my colleague 
has described is far more widespread 
than his remarks might indicate. In the 
case of the “security assistance” pro- 
gram, it is the executive branch which 
is addicted—trapped by a constituency 
of foreign governments which have 
grown attached to our largesse, and 
fastened to a policy of perpetuation by 
a bureaucracy that knows no other way. 
It is the executive which must be res- 
cued here—from its bureaucratic and 
diplomatic addiction to a program 
which no longer bears any relation to 
the needs of American national security. 

To continue the Senator’s metaphor, 
Mr. President, I point out that S. 1443, 
as it now stands, is far from the cold- 
turkey treatment that this particular 
addiction deserves. Total denial may be 
the best cure. However, in an effort to 
appeal to broad support in this body, 
the Foreign Relations Committee has, 
in S. 1443, provided a treatment of firm 
but gradual withdrawal. It is a sound 
treatment—for a compulsive addiction 
that the Senate should have moved to 
cure long ago. To those of my colleagues 
who may now consider offering the 
executive branch and the countries 
which receive grant aid still another 
“fix” by voting to add $232,000,000 to 
this bill, I offer a challenge: to rise here 
and now to explain to the Senate and 
to the Nation the justification for their 
extravagance during a month when the 
American dollar has fallen to its lowest 
point in history. 

I urge that the amendment be de- 
feated. 
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TRANSFERS OF U.S. RESOURCES TO FOREIGN NATIONS—WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTION BY PROGRAM 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield such time to the 
Senator from Arizona as he may require. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
agree with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that this is a 
very important amendment. But I chal- 
lenge the term “drastic action” as it ap- 
plies to this amendment. I refer to the 
bill itself, for example, for drastic action 
that goes far beyond the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

I think it works a violence on the Nixon 
doctrine, which seems to have been ac- 
cepted by the American people and by 
Congress, whereby we would not find our- 
selves engaged in any more Vietnams. 
To prevent this, we would furnish mili- 
tary supplies, where needed, to countries 
and train those people in their use. 

Mr. President, if we read further in 
this bill, we find some of the drastic ac- 
tion to which I refer. 

On page 22, under section 2105(a): 

‘The value of any excess defense article fur- 
nished under this chapter to a foreign coun- 
try or international organization by any 
agency of the United States Government 
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Feb. 12, 1973. 


shall be considered to be an expenditure 
made from funds appropriated under section 
2103 of this Act. 


There we get directly at the military 
assistance program. 

I might remind my colleagues that in 
my years in the Senate, I have never 
voted for foreign economic aid, and I 
never will, I think technical assistance 
and military assistance are very valid 
parts of a program of the United States 
to help countries around the world im- 
prove themselves and then to defend 
what they have improved. But under sec- 
tion 2105, we would be denied, with some 
limitations, giving surplus military 
equipment to other countries, which has 
really been the backbone of our military 
assistance. 

Then, we read on page 25, line 5, under 
section 2106, a little more of the drastic 
action, where the restrictions apply to 
“a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which allows the 
United States Government to operate 
a military or other similar base in that 
country in exchange for that grant as- 
sistance, if the Senate has given its ad- 
vice and consent to such agreement.” 


State Department migration and refugee p 
grams—Not distributed by country 


y Mutual education ps cultural exchange 


international “organizations 


162, 172 176, 191 


Agr pica for increased dollar requirements resulting from the dollar 
- Includes $600,000 for increased dollar requirements resulting from the dollar devaluation of 


They except South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia under that provision. 

In the last several days, we have passed 
legislation that would make this lan- 
guage applicable. We have, I imagine, 
most of our foreign bases under execu- 
tive agreement; but all of a sudden we 
would find it impossible for us to give 
military assistance to countries in which 
we participate in training or help if the 
Senate has not given its advice and con- 
sent. 

Then, a little more on the subject of 
drastic action—I think this is very dras- 
tic—under chapter 23, “Military Train- 
ing,” section 2301, “General Author- 
i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With reference to 
the section on page 25, line 5, that is 
equivalent to the so-called Case amend- 
ment, which the Senate agreed to last 
week. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Sena- 
tor left the impression that this is a radi- 
cal departure from past practice. This 
already has been approved in principle. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I say “drastic ac- 
tion,” and those are the words of the 
chairman. I did not dream up those 
words. I am trying to point out where 
this bill, in my opinion, imposes drastic 
action which Senator Tower and others 
are trying to eliminate by his amend- 
ment. I merely point out that it has 
only been in the last several days that 
we have given substance to legislation 
that would prevent us from ever enter- 
ing into an agreement without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

I read from page 28, under “Military 
Training, General Authority,” section 
2301: 

The President is authorized to furnish, on 
such other terms and conditions as the Pres- 
ident may determine, military training to 
any foreign country or international organi- 
zation. After June 30, 1974, no such training 
shall be conducted outside the United States 
except by specific authorization of law. 


We all know that it is—I will not say 
mandatory or even legal—necessary that, 
when we give a piece of military equip- 
ment to any foreign country, we have to 
train that country in its use. We have 
been roundly criticized, for example, for 
training pilots from the Arab nations in 
the type of aircraft we have made avail- 
able to those nations. We have been 
equally roundly criticized for training 
pilots from other nations with whom 
some of our people do not agree. 

But when we say that after June 30, 
1974, no such training can be conducted 
outside the United States, I think we are 
taking drastic action against Nixon doc- 
trine, to which I have heard no loud ex- 
ception or even strong exception in 
Congress or from other people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact that 
Arab pilots and many others are trained 
in this country? This does not prohibit 
it. It simply refers to their being trained 
outside the United States. As a matter 
of fact, most of them have been trained 
in this country—I think practically all 
of them, with very few exceptions, espe- 
cially pilots. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. But under the Nixon doctrine, 
we did not specifically state that they 
would be trained in this country. 

Frankly, I think it would be to our 
advantage to train them in their own 
country. I am thinking, for example, of 
building up a very formidable air force, 
and it would be simpler for us to send 
people to that country and train them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They can hire tech- 
nicians. 

Furthermore, we say that if it is going 
to be done, it has to be authorized. This 
is part of the effort to bring Congress 
back into the picture. The bill does not 
prohibit it. It says if you are going to do 
that, Congress should authorize it. 

Does the Senator object to Congress 
having the opportunity to consider 
measures such as this? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I object to it be- 
cause I think it is inconsistent with what 
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President Nixon has stated in his doc- 
trine—the freedom to train these peo- 
ple, whether it be in this country or other 
places. I know of equipment that would 
have to be transported back to the Uni- 
ted States—obsolete equipment we no 
longer use, equipment that appears in 
these countries. Why should we deny the 
training? 

I am merely citing this under the lan- 
guage used by the chairman—‘drastic 
action” because I think it is drastic ac- 
tion against the Nixon doctrine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But this does not 
prohibit training programs. 

With respect to the major ones that 
the Senator is talking about, in con- 
nection with pilots, it has been found to 
be advantageous to train them in this 
country, in Texas and Arizona, where 
we have fine bases. 

All it says is that if you want to con- 
tinue the kind of program in South Viet- 
nam, ask Congress to authorize it. The 
Nixon doctrine does not exclude the 
Congress from participation in these de- 
cisions. I do not think the President in- 
tended by the Nixon doctrine that Con- 
gress should lay low. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not confining 
my comments to pilots. Probably I would 
have been better off leaving them out. 

As another example, I think of the 
military training for people that sup- 
ported Cuba, or in Africa. We are 
now—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, I hate to keep interrupting, but is 
it not true that training by the CIA would 
not have been affected by this? That was 
the CIA and not the Department. of 
Defense. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is a great 
question in my mind if the Senator is 
correct. I think if the Senator under- 
stood the kinds of things we are talking 
about it would be military. I am pointing 
out this language as language taking 
drastic action. It does not matter to the 
thrust of the Tower amendment, but. to 
the whole bill it seems to be removing 
the United States from military assist- 
ance around 1974, 1975, or 1976. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree we might be better off if Con- 
gress had had some knowledge about the 
Bay of Pigs, for instance, and not let 
the CIA do it covertly? Does not the 
Senator think we would have been better 
off? Does not the Senator think he would 
have looked at that differently if he had 
the opportunity to examine it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To tell the truth, 
I have my doubts. This place leaks like 
a sieve. I do not want to see too much 
secret material popping around the Sen- 
ate, and that was certainly secret. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator had 


‘the opportunity to pass on the merits of 


that before it was done I believe he would 
have found it was a very poorly designed 
program to accomplish our purposes. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. That is not the 
question the Senator confronted me with, 
but if he wants an answer I would have 
said at that time I did not think it was 
complete enough, or that there was 
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enough agreement on what was to be 
done, and I do not think the President 
understood it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree, but under 
this provision, assuming the CIA is under 
this provision, and it is dubious, if we are 
going to train troops in Nicaragua, for 
instance, it says, in effect, that Barry 
GOLDWATER, JOHN TOWER, and others 
should know about it and have an oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment on it. It does not 
say you cannot do it; it says that Con- 
gress must authorize it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would like to continue this discussion at 
great length because it gets into the basic 
fundamentals about which we are in dis- 
agreement, but I am talking on the 
Tower amendment, and we have wan- 
dered away from that. If the chairman 
had not used the words “drastic action,” 
I would not have been tempted. 

Now, I would like to get to some prob- 
lems with which we are faced; and I am 
not certain it would all be under military 
spending. 

For example, the air traffic control of 
Russia is finally receiving our attention. 
They plan to buy a large amount of 
equipment to improve their air traffic 
control. Some of this unquestionably is 
outside the military and would. be of 
value to the military as well as to civilian 
planes. So we run the risk there of not 
being able to sell something to Russia 
that is going to be sold by some other 
country, regardless. 

We have made some interesting con- 
tracts for a lightweight fighter, the F-5E, 
not in substantial numbers yet, to South 
American countries that we have not 
done business with before. 

We continue to have an interest.in the 
A-4 aircraft that has proven to be very 
valuable in Israel. Several countries are 
negotiating on the A-7, which is an air- 
craft that we would like to see continue 
in production but the Air Force does not 
seem to want it. 

We have the F-16 and F-17 coming 
up, lightweight fighters, that undoubt- 
edly will be in demand from countries to 
the south of us. 

I think of the SAM-D, which is a 
ground/air weapons system, and we felt 
when we developed it that no other coun- 
try would be able to compete with us. 
I refer to countries in the free world. 
In the Paris Air Show I saw a comparable 
air system developed by Israel that is 
available to other countries which we 
would be denied selling to some of these 
countries listed. 

We continue to sell jeeps in large 
quantities to Turkey and the Philippines, 
among other countries that I know of. 
We sell trucks to the same countries. Our 
communications equipment has been in 
great demand in all countries. around 
the world. It is of a military nature, if you 
want to get down to specifics. This would 
be curtailed. 

In the matter of helicopters, we find 
countries all over the world buying them 
now, and whereas a few years ago we 
were the principal providers, we are not 
now. We have competition from France 
and other countries. 
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Mr. President, I look at the restrictions 
in S. 1143. I see some real harm that can 
come to our economy, not from the denial 
of giving, but the denial of even making it 
possible for other countries to obtain, 
countries which require our help in the 
form of credit, which our competitors 
around the world are perfectly willing to 
grant. 

Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
is successful. I agree that it is a very 
important amendment. 

I think the measure would provide 
drastic action to the Nixon doctrine and 
would be unnecessary at this time and 
stage. If it is the intent of this Congress 
or this body to eventually do away with 
military assistance, and I find no fault 
with that except when is it going to come, 
we have not done it in the right way. 

I have not perused the rest of the bill 
to see examples of the action I describe, 
but I think passage of the Tower amend- 
ment would be a step in the right di- 
rection in that it would show our allies 
that we are not beginning to go back- 
ward or look away from them or the part 
they can play in helping to keep peace in 
the world 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has 7 minutes and the 
Senator from Arkansas has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment 
No. 269. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

How much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, S. 1443 
proposes 35 percent less than the ad- 
ministration’s request of $652 million in 
fiscal year 1974 and nearly 25 percent 
below the fiscal year 1973 level of $550 
million. It also proposes a requirement 
that recipients deposit 25 percent of the 
value of the military assistance program 
in local currencies for U.S. Government 
usage. This provision represents a con- 
siderable further reduction in grant aid 
than that proposed by the President. A 
cutback of this magnitude would be read 
throughout the world as signaling an 
abrupt shift in U.S. policy. Instead of 
facilitating an orderly transition to the 
goals of self-reliance inherent in the 
Nixon doctrine, it would come as a severe 
jolt to our friends and allies and adverse- 
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ly affect stability and peace in the in- 
ternational community. The impact 
would be particularly felt in such coun- 
tries as Korea, Turkey, and Jordan. 

For Korea the administration pro- 
posed $261 million. The current bill 
would reduce that to less than half that 
amount, or $119 million. 

We are moving into the fourth year 
of a 5-year modernization program 
which has already permitted us to re- 
duce our forces in Korea. We have taken 
a division out of Korea. If Korea can 
continue to negotiate from strength, the 
new developments in North-South talks 
show promise. We must understand that 
if we weaken Korea, we could undermine 
these developments. Yes, the fact of the 
matter is that there is a growing feeling 
of détente between North and South 
Korea, but what should also be under- 
stood is that North Korea continues to 
modernize her forces. They continue to 
get ever-increasingly sophisticated weap- 
ons systems from the Soviet Union. 

It should be apparent to all that a 
time of détente is not a time to unilater- 
ally reduce one’s military strength, be- 
cause a time of détente means a coming 
together of nations in a spirit of the real- 
ization that it is in their self-interest to 
negotiate their differences; and the na- 
tion that has to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of weakness negotiates from a posi- 
tion of disadvantage. We must know that 
détente is not an argument for the re- 
duction of military expenditures. The 
Soviets are not reducing their military 
expenditures. The Soviets are not re- 
ducing their assistance to the Warsaw 
Pact countries and to others of their 
Communist allies. They are increasing 
that assistance in the form of modern- 
ization of their forces. How foolish in the 
face of this for us to be reducing our as- 
sistance to our allies. 

I mentioned Turkey as an important 
country. The administration proposes 
$98 million for Turkey. This bill gives 
half of that amount, or $49 million. Tur- 
key’s important position on the NATO 
southern flank and in the Middle East 
deserves our full support. Turkey shows 
that it is prepared to shoulder an in- 
creasing amount of its defense require- 
ments from its own resources. In fiscal 
year 1972, for the first time, it assumed 
FMS credits, which are increasing in fis- 
cal year 1973 and fiscal year 1974. 

I do not have to lecture anybody here 
who knows anything about geography on 
the vast strategic importance of Turkey, 
not only as vital to the southern flank 
of NATO but as vital in terms of stability 
in the Middle East. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TOWER. I ask the Senator from 
Kansas to yield me time on the bill. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. TOWER. Five minutes. 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield 5 minutes on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. TOWER. Much of Turkish mili- 
tary hardware has been woefully inade- 
quate. It has been old, obsolete, or 
obsolescent, and there is a desperate need 
to modernize the military forces of Tur- 
key. Yet this bill would reduce by haif 
what was requested by the administra- 
tion. 

Let us turn to Jordan. The administra- 
tion proposed $40 million for Jordan. 
S. 1443 would provide only $30 million. I 
think we could never overestimate the 
tremendous importance of what the Jor- 
danians are doing in their forthright ac- 
tions against the Fedayeen and how 
much that means to us in terms of Mid- 
dle Eastern stability. If peace is to be 
achieved in the Middle East, Jordan must 
remain strong. Its efforts to do so, in my 
estimation, merit the level of support 
proposed by the administration. 

Mr. President, again what we are try- 
ing to do here in this grant program is 
to enhance the ability for friendly nations 
to defend themselves. In so doing, we 
serve our own national interest. 

It is an eternal verity that it is incum- 
bent upon a nation to maintain its de- 
fense perimeter as far from its own 
shores as possible and as close to the 
shores of an adversary as possible. 

The strength of our friends contributes 
to the security of the United States of 
America. It is time that we improve and 
modernize to the extent that we can con- 
tribute to the improvement and modern- 
ization of the forces of friendly nations. 

The success of the Nixon doctrine 
which has almost universal approbation 
is at stake in what we do here today. 

I therefore urge the Senate to restore 
the funds asked for by the administration 
and to give the President the flexibility 
that is required in the use of these funds 
to make sure that the Nixon doctrine can 
be successfully implemented. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of the time. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question now 
occurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), she Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr, 
CLARK) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave.) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) is 
necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruras) is absent on official business. 
The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 59, as follows: 
[No. 228 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 


Dominick 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
Goldwater 


Allen Johnston 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Brock 
Buckley Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Jackson Young 


NAYS—59 


Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
. Javits 

. Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Va. 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Mondale Tunney 
Montoya Weicker 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bennett 


Gravel Stennis 
Biden Hart 


Williams 
Clark Mathias 


So Mr. Tower’s amendment (No. 269) 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment which I have at the 
desk, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS’ amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, line 11, after “Sec. 3101.” in- 
sert “(a)”. 

On page 32, after line 20, insert the follow- 


Pulbright 
Hartke 


Foy (1) Any such sale, loan, lease, gift, or 
transfer of a non-combatant type vessel or 
boat may be made only 

(A) if, after the terms, price, and condi- 
tions of any proposed offer to dispose have 
been published in the Federal Register, mem- 
bers of the United States fishing industry, 
States and political subdivisions thereof, and 
United States educational and scientific in- 
stitutions are given an opportunity to ac- 
quire the vessel or boat on the same terms, 
price and conditions, and no qualified bid is 
received within a reasonable period of time 
determined by the Head of the Agency; and 
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(B) if no qualified bid is received, only if 
the Head of the Agency of the United States 
Government making the disposition obtains 
Satisfactory assurances that the vessel or 
boat will not be used in any way in competi- 
tion with the United States fishing industry 
in fishing, fishing related, or fishing support 
activities. 

(2) The appropriate agencies of the United 
States government are authorized and di- 
rected to carry out the provisions of para- 
graph (1)(A) of this subsection and to is- 
sue the necessary rules and regulations. They 
shall also require that bids be received with- 
in a set time period. 

(3) No lease, loan, or other agreement 
previously entered into between the United 
States and any foreign country or interna- 
tional agency for any noncombatant type 
vessel or boat shall be renewed or extended 
except in conformity with paragraph (1) (B) 
of this subsection unless the lease, loan, or 
other agreement provides for its renewal or 
extension upon the same terms as the orig- 
inal lease, loan, or other agreement provides 
for its renewal or extension upon the same 
terms as the original lease, loan, or other 
agreement. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
the amendment we had the discussion 
about earlier in the day. It has been re- 
written to meet the concern expressed 
by the Senator from New York. It is the 
same in intent and purpose as the prior 
amendment. 

I have discussed the amendment as 
now written with the ranking minority 
member and with the chairman of the 
committee. I understand it meets the ob- 
jections raised by the Senator from New 
York. It is still an amendment which sets 
2 criteria: First, that before a vessel is 
to be disposed of under this program, 
that fact will be published in the Federal 
Register, and an opportunity will be given 
to the fishing industry, to scientific and 
educational organizations, and to States 
and political subdivisions to bid on such 
vessel; and second, that if there is no 
bid received within a reasonable period 
of time as set by the head of the agency, 
the head of the agency disposing of the 
vessel must receive assurances, through 
conditions imposed by him, that it would 
not be used in competition with the 
American fishing industry. 

I trust that the amendment will still 
be met with the approval of the chairman 
of the committee, in view of the changes 
we have made for the consideration of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska has made, in my judg- 
ment, the necessary changes. I do not 
want to characterize them as being de- 
cisive or not, but the necessary changes, 
for the information of the Senate, to 
result in not interfering with disposition, 
assuming that the domestic industry did 
not acquire it, because we would not 
have to have a disposition and then ad- 
vertise what the terms had been; they 
would do it before they made the offer. 

Second, the head of the agency could 
fix a time within which an offer should 
be forthcoming in order to prevent them 
from selling to anyone. 

As to the condition respecting use in 
the fishing industry, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that that is a legitimate 
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condition, considering the fact that this 
is Government property and it is to our 
own interest not to have our fishing fleet 
interfered with. 

Personally, I see no objection to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Alaska and 
the Senator from New York. I think this 
is a principle we have recognized in many 
other areas for a long time, and I see no 
reason why it should not be applied to 
these ships. The ships are surplus prop- 
erty, paid for at taxpayer expense; our 
own people ought to have the first op- 
portunity to bid on them. If no one wants 
them, of course, there would be no im- 
pediment to their disposition to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. He has correctly out- 
lined the intent of the amendment, to- 
gether with the assurance that they will 
not be used in competition with the 
American fishing industry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I think this is a proper amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
happy to cosponsor with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) this amendment to the Mili- 
tary Sales Act designed to protect our 
American fishing industry. 

The spiralling decline of our domestic 
fishing industry requires not only that 
we take the kinds of positive steps to 
assist the industry with grants and tech- 
nical assistance, but that we assure with 
each piece of legislation that we con- 
sider that we in no way contribute to the 
most serious problem facing our fisher- 
ies—the increase in foreign fishing ef- 
fort. 

The amendment we offer today would 
assure that no vessel furnished to a for- 
eign country under the Foreign Military 
Sales and Assistance Act would be used 
in competition with our own fishing in- 
dustry and provide that our fishing in- 
dustry and research institutions would 
have the first chance to acquire these 
vessels. 

The conservation of our fish stocks is 
crucial to the revitalization of our fish- 
ing industry and to the future supply of 
marine resources. And it is research into 
the availability of stocks, the effects of 
overfishing, and the possibility of devel- 
oping underutilized stocks that will serve 
to protect these dwindling resources. 

The Albatross IV, a research vessel, has 
conducted surveys since 1963 which pro- 
vide an accurate measure of the decline 
of the coastal species off New England. 
On Georges Bank groundfish catch per 
haul in the period from 1969 to 1971 
showed a decline of 33 percent from the 
period 1963 to 1965 and skates declined 
by 57 percent. Flounders as a group show 
a drop of 29 percent. In the most heavily 
fished stocks such as cod, haddock, sil- 
ver hake, and red hake, the reduction in 
abundance ranged from 34 percent for 
silver hake to over 90 percent reduction 
for haddock. 
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In southern New England, groundfish 
abundance dropped 42 percent and skates 
declined by 69 percent. Flounders as a 
group declined 20 percent, some species 
dropping more than 50 percent. Cod 
declined 60 percent and haddock 94 per- 
cent. 

In 1965, fishermen in the Northeast 
Atlantic landed 550 million pounds of 
haddock and the Soviets caught 283 mil- 
lion pounds in the same period. The 
Northeast Report in Oceans magazine 
points out the significance of this catch: 

The Soviets accounted for 283 million 
pounds, most of which were young fish 
spawned in 1963, an unusually successful 
year for this species, NMF'S reports. This huge 
year class would have sustained normal U.S. 
haddock fishing into the 1970's and at the 
same time provided ample future breeding 
stock. But as a result of this pulse fishing 
(fishing for a particular species until it is 
no longer economically viable to do so), fish- 
ermen caught only 27 million pounds in 
1970—the lowest amount on record, Because 
the haddock stock is so reduced, the ICNAF 
Assessment Subcommittee has recommended 
that fishing haddock off New England be 
suspended indefinitely. 


Mr. President, a clear example of the 
decline of the New England fishing in- 
dustry is the history of fishing in Glou- 
cester, Mass. Between 1950 and 1967 in 
Gloucester the number of crewmen de- 
clined from 1643 to 700. The number of 
fishing vessels decreased from 196 to 110 
during this same period. Total fish land- 
ings declined from 169 billion pounds in 
1957 to 75 billion pounds in 1967. Total 
industrial fish landings declined from 80 
million pounds to 9 million pounds in 
the same period. The value of industrial 
fish declined from $800,000 to $100,000. 

On May 21 I inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the Wash- 
ington Post article entitled “U.S. Fisher- 
men Caught in the Nets of Foreign 
Fleets.” In that article, a Maine fisher- 


man was quoted: 
Most fishermen are talking about lasting 
two or three years. 


The National Marine Fisheries Service 
reports that in April of this year, 312 
foreign vessels, 190 of them Soviet plied 
the North Atlantic coast. 

A study prepared by the Ship Design 
Division of Com-Code Corp. summarized 
the decline of the fishing industry in the 
United States in the last decade: 

In the same decade that both world catch 
and U.S. demand was increasing, the total 
domestic catch of groundfish decreased 25%, 
the number of fishing vessels decreased 26% 
and the number of fishermen decreased 36%. 


The economic impact of the loss of our 
fish resources over the long run is stag- 
gering to imagine. The economic impact 
of the current loss of the resources to 
American fishermen is measurable and 
may surprise those from States which 
are not on the coastline. Seventy percent 
of the fish the United States consumes 
each year is imported and as Oceans 
magazine pointed out in its February is- 
sue—these imports in 1971 represented 
one billion dollars on which there are 
only insignificant tariffs or none at all. 

Mr. President, there are at least 11 re- 
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search vessels loaned or leased to foreign 
countries as of March of this year. What 
we want to assure with this amendment 
is that no vessel provided to a foreign 
nation in the future will in any way fur- 
ther jeopardize the American fishing in- 
dustry, that vessels which may be appro- 
priately used for research will be offered 
first to the industry, coastal States, or in- 
stitutions. The Congress must be alert to 
any opportunity to reverse the devasta- 
tion of the fishing industry and to protect 
our fish resources, and I am hopeful that 
the Senate will act favorably on this 
amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr of Virginia). All remaining time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 5 min- 
utes on the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis). The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

A VIEW OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, as we con- 
sider the nature and extent of military 
assistance which the United States will 
make available to other nations in the 
year ahead, the questions usually posed 
to Congress are being asked again: How 
much money should be authorized for 
the overall military aid program? 
Which countries should be given mili- 
tary aid? 

However, these questions do not 
probe deeply enough at a time when the 
interplay of military aid and military 
commitments has become better under- 
stood, and when the costs of every Fed- 
eral program must be weighed in the 
scale of priorities. 

Military assistance programs can be 
useful in giving independent govern- 
ments adequate military strength to 
deter aggression, to enable them to keep 
insurgents in check, and to relieve their 
budgets of part of their, legitimate 
weapons and training costs so they can 
achieve certain development goals. 

Jordan is a good case in point. Mili- 
tary assistance to Jordan is a check on 
aggression from Syria and enables Hus- 
sein to keep the guerrillas on the defen- 
sive. Moreover, it makes possible some 
minimal economic development pro- 
graming by the Jordanian Government. 

But military aid is often counterpro- 
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ductive because it encourages some 
countries to concentrate their energies 
on military development at the expense 
of domestic reforms. It also keeps dic- 
tators in power and strengthens their 
authoritarianism, further alienating the 
people. We witnessed this in a graphic 
way during the years of aid to South 
Vietnam’s Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Other countries become more militant 
as a result of receiving weaponry they do 
not need for any responsible purpose. 
Pakistan, an ally and friend, is a good 
example, using under its past presidents 
its military equipment initially provided 
to “protect itself against Communism,” 
in hopeless wars with its neighbor India 
and turning its guns on the Bengalis. 

The Pentagon has long argued in 
favor of military credit sales, pointing 
out their favorable effect on the U.S. 
balance of payments. But this is an im- 
moral argument and has resulted in the 
United States’ becoming the biggest 
arms supplier in the world. 

The State Department argues that 
military assistance enables the United 
States to maintain close relationships 
with the ruling classes in innumerable 
countries, thus making it possible for 
the United States to have a “construc- 
tive influence” on the policies of the rul- 
ers of such countries. But it is hard to 
find instances where U.S. military col- 
laboration has measurably moderated 
authoritarian measures in Turkey, Tai- 
wan, South Korea, the Philippines or 
South Vietnam. 

It is true that U.S. military collabora- 
tion may keep some recipient countries 
from turning to other major powers for 
such collaboration, but it is hard to see 
what we lose when recipient countries 
turn elsewhere for help. It has cost the 
Soviet Union dearly to supply India, 
Cuba, Syria, Iraq and Egypt, yet the 
Soviet Union has certainly not substan- 
tially benefited from its military sup- 
port of these nations. 

At the same time, such military col- 
laboration always raises the danger that 
we will become too involved with a 
regime, becoming identified in the 
minds of the people with its worst au- 
thoritarian aspects, or that we will be- 
come drawn into its own wars, as we 
were in Vietnam. 

All too often our military aid advisory 
groups have tempted foreign govern- 
ments with offers of sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment which is unneeded and 
which can be destabilizing, equipment 
which actually encourages militancy and 
puts pressure on nearby nations to esca- 
late their own military potential. 

Yet,.in 64 years in the Senate, I have 
had the annual experience of being told 
by the administration, whichever admin- 
istration it may have been at the mo- 
ment, that any reductions made in mili- 
tary aid requests will be disastrous. And 
the word “disastrous” is always used. If 
we do not approve the full request, 
friendly governments will be endangered, 
confidence in American commitments 
will be eroded, and the whole structure 
of peace will collapse in certain regions 
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of the world. This is the litany chanted 
to us by the Pentagon planners and those 
who sing along at the State Department. 

I do not oppose military aid per se, 
but—for the reasons I have outlined—I 
believe: that aid for every potential re- 
cipient nation must be scrutinized more 
carefully than ever before. We cannot 
blindly accept the recommendations of 
the Pentagon or the importunings of the 
State Department. For all their self- 
acknowledged superior information and 
wisdom, it was they who initiated 10 long 
years of war in Vietnam, proving their 
fallibility. It was they who pushed for 
so long upon our Nation the concept of 
monolithic world communism—a concept 
that has permeated and misdirected our 
foreign policy for decades and cost us 
tens of thousands of lives and tens of 
billions of dollars. 

Clearly it is in our national interest to 
use military assistance more selectively 
and prudently with full attention to the 
foreign policy implications of every mili- 
tary grant and of every military sale. 
These are the considerations which 
should guide us as we debate the mili- 
tary, assistance legislation now before us 
and try to wisely implement a national 
policy weaning ourselves away from the 
responsibility of policing the world but 
at the same time, in accord with the 
Nixon doctrine, helping those who are 
helping themselves in their own legiti- 
mate national defense efforts. 

AMENDMENT NO. 271 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 271 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. 1443 

On page 24, strike out “25” in lines 5 and 
12 and substitute “10” in lieu thereof in 
lines 5 and 12. 

On page 25, beginning on line 8, strike out 
“if” and all that follows through and includ- 
ing “agreement” on line 9. 

On page 25, beginning on line 10, strike out 
“under” and all that follows through and 
including “Act.” and substitute in lieu there- 
of *; or”. 

On page 25, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows through and including line 23, and 
on page 26, strike out lines 1 through 4 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The President may waive any amount 
of currency of a foreign country required to 
be deposited under subsection (a) (1) of this 
section if he determines that the United 
States Government will be able to pay all of 
its official costs payable in the currency of 
that country enumerated under subsection 
(a) (2) of this section without the deposit 
of such amount and without having to ex- 
pend United States dollars to purchase cur- 
rency of that country to pay such costs. 

“(d) In no event shall any foreign country 
be required, under this section, to make de- 
posits in a special account aggregating more 
than $20,000,000 in any one year.” 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in section 
2106, the Foreign Relations Committee 
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is seeking to establish a mechanism that 
will provide the United States with a sup- 
ply of local currency to finance various 
activities of our embassies, provide funds 
for educational and cultural exchange 
activities, et cetera. 

To make these local currencies avail- 
able, the committee is proposing that the 
recipient government be required to de- 
posit, in a special account, 25 percent of 
the amount of our military aid, 25 per- 
cent of the value of excess military equip- 
ment, and 15 percent of the cost of mili- 
tary training programs. S. 1443 allows 
for only two basic exceptions to be made 
in this provision, those being for coun- 
tries with base agreements that have 
been approved by the Senate and military 
assistance to South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos. 

My amendment will retain the lan- 
guage presently in the law; that is, it 
would require a 10 percent payment for 
grant programs, 10 percent for military 
sales and surplus equipment, and 10 per- 
cent on the amount required for train- 
ing. 

The amendment would also allow the 
President to waive the provisions if the 
supply of local currency is adequate to 
our needs. There is a $20 million ceiling 
on the amount that any one country 
must pay in one year. 

While I understand the objectives of 
the committee and, I might add, these 
objectives have many commendable at- 
tributes, Iam concerned about the prac- 
tical application of the provisions con- 
tained in sections 2106 and 2303. I be- 
lieve that enactment of these provisions 
will be detrimental to the conduct of our 
Nation's foreign policy. 

Mr. President, if we look at the na- 
tions that would be most directly af- 
fected by the local currency deposit re- 
quirement, we find that many of them 
rank among the poorest nations in the 
world. I have compiled some information 
on the gross national product of each of 
the countries that would be covered by 
section 2106 as well as an estimate of the 
per capita income of each, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this informa- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fiscal year 
1973 per 
_capita Treaties or 
income agreements in force 


Country (million) 


$9, 000 $274 Mutual Security 


ok gal Jan. 7, 
hes st 24 
ugust 24, 
194g. 


Mutual Security 
reement, Dec. 


Korea. _ 2 


Turkey_.so=2 11, 700 310 


Thailand. .=2 8, 500 231 


SEATO, Feb. 19, 
1955. 


Jordan....z3 None. 
Philippines.. Mutual Security 
Aptent, Jan. 7, 


None, 

65 Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agree- 
ment, May, 22 
1953. 


Indonesia..=z2 
thiopia...53 
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Fiscal vear 
1973 per 
capita 
income 


Fiscal year 
1973 GNP 
(million) 


Treaties or 


Country agreements in force 


Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Agree- 
ment, Sept. 26, 
1953 


Spain....... $42, 530 $1, 243 


Military Assistance 
Agreement, Aug. 
20, 1970. 


Cambodia... 77 99 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, even 
though these nations are incredibly poor, 
they still have vital defense needs and 
the United States has determined that 
their security and stability is in the best 
interest of our own Nation. It is impor- 
tant to note that we have treaty com- 
mitments with most of the Governments 
covered by these provisions, and the vi- 
tality and effectiveness of these treaty 
arrangements could well be adversely af- 
fected by the retention of section 2106, in 
its present form. 

Let us look briefiy at some of the ad- 
verse effects that might result from the 
enactment of section 2106 on our rela- 
tions with these nations as well as the 
impact it could have on their ability to 
meet their military responsibilities. 

First. The 10-percent deposit require- 
ment was first enacted only 1 year ago. 
To increase it one and one-half times 
would certainly be viewed as a punitive 
measure designed to bring about the 
early termination of these programs. 

Second. Congress established the mili- 
tary assistance program because of our 
desire to assist friendly nations in main- 
taining an adequate defense establish- 
ment in spite of the fact that their local 
economies may be too poor to afford it 
without outside assistance. A seemingly 
minor change, such as this, could seri- 
ously undermine the purposes for which 
grant, surplus material, and training 
programs were established by sharply re- 
ducing their effective value while, at the 
same time, injecting an irritant into our 
relations with the recipient countries. 

Third. The military assistance pro- 
gram is an integral part of our efforts to 
implement the Nixon doctrine. The ob- 
jectives of the Nixon doctrine are to en- 
courage and assist other countries to as- 
sume greater responsibility for their own 
defense. As the nations who receive this 
assistance are able to assume a greater 
burden for their own defense, they are 
correspondingly less dependent upon the 
presence of American forces, American 
overseas bases, American naval and air 
power, and so forth. Any savings we 
might realize from reduced purchases of 
foreign currency can be offset many times 
over if we have to slow down or stop the 
gradual reduction of America’s overseas 
military presence. 

Fourth. By requiring the recipient na- 
tion to deposit a substantial amount of 
its local currency in a special account 
for use by the U.S. Government, we must 
assume that these funds will be diverted 
from existing military programs, thus de- 
laying the goal of military self-sufficiency 
and further prolonging their reliance 
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upon an American presence. Thus, we 
would, in effect, be “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” 

Fifth. Since most nations have a fairly 
complex procedure for establishing their 
national budgets, we must not be un- 
mindful of the budgetary and financial 
problems we would create by enacting 
the procedure contained in S. 2106. While 
a foreign nation may well budget funds 
for the purchase of surplus military 
equipment, it has not, in the past, had 
the budget funds to make itself eligible 
for military aid and/or training pro- 
grams. After a military aid program has 
been negotiated, or a training program 
agreed upon, the deposit funds have to 
be authorized, appropriated, and depos- 
ited in a special account for the U.S. 
Government prior to the implementa- 
tion of the agreements. This not only 
makes the programs cumbersome and 
less readily implemented, but also de- 
sirable and many nations may choose 
not to participate in them at all. After 
just 1 year in operation, the 10-percent 
requirement on grant programs has al- 
ready served as a significant irritant vis- 
a-vis our relations with the recipient 
countries. Many governmental and mil- 
itary leaders view this requirement as 
being economically and politically of- 
fensive to their nations and I am inclined 
to believe that increasing these deposits 
may prove to be increasingly counterpro- 
ductive. As a result of the current 10- 
percent requirement on training, Brazil 
and Mexico have suspended participa- 
tion in the MAP training program. Par- 
aguay refused to accept /500,000 in fiscal 
year 1973 training funds because of the 
deposit requirement. Enrollment has 
dropped by approximately one-third in 
the School of the Americas, which is lo- 
cated in the Panama Canal Zone, and 
serves as a principal military training 
site for Latin American army officers. 
Plans to extend the MAP training pro- 
gram to include African military officers 
was cancelled because of various coun- 
tries such as the Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Upper Volta, and so forth, simply could 
not afford to participate. If we view the 
continued existence of our military as- 
sistance program, and especially the 
training of foreign military officers 
which takes place under its authority, as 
important then we should move with 
care before enacting restrictions such 
as section 2106. If we are not careful, 
we may find that we will have no mili- 
tary assistance program, no MAP train- 
ing program, and no foreign currency 
deposits to finance the activities of our 
embassies, and so forth. 

Sixth. Our MAP training programs are 
crucial to the continued success of our 
military and economic policies abroad. 
As foreign military officers are trained 
by the United States, we find a corre- 
sponding increase in our influence in 
their nations. If these programs are ter- 
minated or drastically reduced because of 
this deposit. requirement, our influence 
among the military establishments in 
many friendly nations will decline. It is 
important for us to also remember that 
such a development would have an ad- 
verse effect on our Nation’s balance-of- 
payments problem. If the air force pilots 
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of a foreign nation are trained in the 
United States, they will probably return 
home and advise their governments to 
purchase American aircraft. With these 
aircraft go extensive ground support 
equipment, spare parts, and a continuing 
input of American influence. If the 
French or British or Russians train them 
to fly their aircraft, they are likely to 
return home and recommend the pur- 
chase of British or French or Russian 
aircraft, ground support equipment, 
spare parts, and so forth. 

Seventh. It is also important for us 
to keep in mind the fact that military 
officers trained in the United States are 
likely to have a greater appreciation for 
our way of life and the basic principles 
involved in our Constitution. Many 
articles have been written in recent years 
about the new breed of military of- 
ficers in Latin America and other parts 
of the world. These officers represent a 
distinct departure from the views held 
by their predecessors in earlier genera- 
tions. I would like to think that our mili- 
tary assistance program has helped to 
increase their awareness of their social 
responsibilities, the desirability of long- 
range, broad-based socioeconomic de- 
velopment, and so forth. If my assump- 
tion is correct, this would appear to be an 
inopportune time for us to dramatically 
change the course we have pursued in re- 
cent years. 

Eighth. Those nations that are most 
important to us at the present time are 
naturally the recipients of the largest 
military assistance programs. Nations 
such as Korea, Cambodia, Thailand, Tur- 
key, and Jordan receive vast amounts of 
American military aid, surplus equip- 
ment, and military training. These na- 
tions are also very poor and in some cases 
they are the victims of continuing mili- 
tary activity. I would strongly question 
whether it is realistic or reasonable for 
us to expect war-torn Cambodia, guer- 
rilla-threatened Thailand, dismembered 
Jordan, divided Korea, or economically 
depressed Turkey to pay 25 percent of the 
cost of military aid and surplus equip- 
ment for 15 percent of the training pro- 
grams designed to improve the quality 
of their military personnel. This would 
undoubtedly be a burden far too great 
for their economies to bear and our ef- 
forts to impose such a requirement would 
only adversely complicate our relations 
with each. 

Ninth. In recent years, the Department 
of State has sought to move nations away 
from the direct military grant program. 
I am pleased to note that fiscal year 1974 
would see Greece and Taiwan transferred 
from the aid program to the sales pro- 
gram. It would seem to me that the im- 
position of local currency deposit re- 
quirements would only serve to unduly 
strain weak economies and delay rather 
than enhance the chances that a recip- 
ient nation would reach the point in 
economic development where they no 
longer need to receive American military 
assistance. 

Tenth. In some of the nations that 
would be affected, the anticipated de- 
posit in local currencies would substan- 
tially exceed the anticipated needs of our 
Natioi|. I need not remind my colleagues 
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that the United States has a tremendous 
surplus on Indian rupees which cannot 
be converted into gold or dollars and 
cannot be effectively used by us in India 
at the present time. I would question 
whether the accumulation of surplus for- 
eign currencies would be beneficial to the 
economy of the United States or to the 
economy of the nation involved. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
some data I have compiled regarding 
this matter be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the doc- 
ument was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Estimated 
fiscal year 
1974 focal 

currency 
purchases 


$12, 250,000 $8, 715, 000 
7,500,000 2,365,000 
3; 250; 000 6) 


Fiscal year 
1974 pan 


A 
(S. 1443) 


Anticipated 
25 percent 


Country deposit 


Turkey 
Jordan_____.__. = 
Indonesia 


$49, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


1 None. 


Mr. BEALL. In conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am concerned that the changes 
proposed by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee may have a profound 
effect upon the functioning of our mili- 
tary assistance program. It may be desir- 
able to dramatically overhaul this pro- 
gram, but I believe that such a funda- 
mental change of direction should take 
place after a thorough study and careful 
consideration by the Congress, not in- 
advertently as the result of a seemingly 
innocuous provision contained in S. 1443. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Maryland has said, this amendment 
would strike from the bill an important 
provision designed to implement true 
burden sharing by beneficiaries of for- 
eign military aid, which, I had been led 
to believe, is the basic thesis of the Nixon 
doctrine. 

The provision in the bill that is in- 
volved here is very simple. It merely says 
that a country to which we give military 
grant aid must pay, in its own currency, 
for 25 percent of the amount of the grant 
and 15 percent in the case of training 
assistance. This requirement has two 
basic objectives—first, to make the re- 
cipient country think more carefully of 
its overall national priorities before ask- 
ing for U.S. military aid, and second, to 
help alleviate our critical balance of 
payments and general fiscal situation by 
reducing overseas dollar spending. 

Under the present system, military 
grant aid costs the foreign country noth- 
ing. Thus, foreign military men are en- 
couraged to. ask for all the weapons they 
can get whether or not the arms are 
actually needed for legitimate defense 
purposes. The present policy encourages 
conspicuous consumption, a “can you top 
this?” outlook by foreign generals and 
admirals, with their regional prestige in 
arms obtained at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 
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By requiring a modest 25-percent pay- 
ment, which will be available for official 
U.S. purposes within the country, the 
provision in the bill will help insure that 
requests by foreign countries for military 
aid must be treated like any other claim 
on the country’s budget resources. If 
military aid must be weighed in balance 
with other national priorities, perhaps 
the appetites of the foreign military 
leaders may be curbed by other compet- 
ing budgetary claims. 

This partial payment requirement will 
result in significant savings to the tax- 
payer. In the last fiscal year the United 
States spent $6.7 billion overseas. In the 
coming fiscal year it is estimated that 
$417 million will be spent in dollars for 
local currencies in countries which are 
major recipients of military aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. LOCAL CURRENCY PURCHASES IN MAP COUNTRIES 
[in millions of dollars} 


Estimates for 


For fiscal fiscal year 


year 1972 


Jordan... 
Turkey... 
Europe: Spain 


1 U.S. dollars are used to purchase goods and services in 
Panama and Liberia. No local currency purchases are made 
in these countries. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That expense can 
be reduced by about $55 million by the 
partial payment requirement in this bill. 
Surely, at a time when the President is 
urging Congress to hold the line on 
spending, this is a modest and desirable 
step. 

Mr, President, this provision is not 
something the committee dreamed up out 
of the blue. Three years ago the commit- 
tee initiated, and the Senate approved, 
a requirement that aid recipients pay 50 
percent of the military grants we gave 
them—also in their own currency. That 
requirement was lost in conference. In 
1971 the committee approved a provision 
requiring a 25 percent foreign currency 
payment. The Senate approved that pro- 
vision. On the urging of the administra- 
tion the House conferees insisted on re- 
ducing this to 10 percent, which is the 
legal requirement now in effect. Last year 
the committee tried to increase the pay- 
ment to 25 percent but did not succeed. 
S. 1443, as introduced, required a 50 per- 
cent payment. Now the bill, as approved 
by the committee, requires only a 25 per- 
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cent payment, one half the amount ap- 
proved by the Senate 3 years ago—when 
our fiscal situation was far more fa- 
vorable. 

The pending amendment would have 
the Senate reverse a consistent record 
where this body has said that countries 
that receive military grant aid should 
help pay for our expenses within their 
country. If the Nixon doctrine means true 
burden sharing, as Congress and the pub- 
lic have been led to believe, this amend- 
ment should certainly be rejected. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
Senator from Maryland is going to have 
a vote. 

Mr. BEALL. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), and the Senator from New Jer- 
pal WILLIAMS) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 47, as follows: 

[No. 229 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 


Packwood 


NAYS—47 


Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGovern Talmadge 
McIntyre Tunney 


NOT VOTING—6 


Clark Stennis 
Gravel Williams 


Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ervin 
Fulbright 


Bennett 
Biden 
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So Mr. BEALL’s amendment (No. 271) 
was rejected. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 26, 1973, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1994) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 636) 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1974, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 636) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1974, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7447) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Lone). 


DEFENSE ARTICLES FURNISHED TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1443) to author- 
ize the furnishing of defense articles and 
services to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment on behalf of myself and the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, beginning on line 18, strike 
out “From July 1, 1973, through June 30, 
1977 the” and insert in Neu thereof “The”. 

On page 20, strike out line 7 and all that 
follows through and including line 13. 

Beginning on page 27, strike out line 18 


and all that follows through and including 
line 5 on page 28. 
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On page 28, beginning on line 11, strike 
out “After June 30, 1974, no such training 
shall be conducted outside the United States 
except by specific authorization of law.”. 

Beginning on page 30, strike out line 3 
and all that follows through and including 
line 15 on page 31, 

On page 49, strike out line 3. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire whether this is the amend- 
ment on which the Senator has a limi- 
tation of 1 hour? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Yes, this 
is the amendment on which there is an 
agreed time limitation of 30 minutes to a 
side and 20 minutes on any amendment 
thereto. 

I yield myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
Senate can or should now attempt to 
foresee the precise time when the Presi- 
dent can safely terminate all military 
grant assistance. 

Section 2101 of S. 1443 proposes to 
authorize the President to furnish mili- 
tary grant assistance from July 1, 1973, 
through June 30, 1977. 

Section 2102 of S. 1443 provides that 
the President shall gradually reduce 
military grant assistance so that no such 
assistance shall be provided after June 
30, 1977. 

Section 2110 of S. 1443 states that the 
authority of the President to provide 
military grant assistance and gradually 
to reduce such assistance during the 
period from July 1, 1973, through June 
30, 1977, are repealed on July 1, 1977. 

Section 2301 of S. 1443 authorizes the 
President to furnish military training to 
any foreign country or international or- 
ganization, but specifies that no such 
training shall be conducted outside the 
United States after June 30, 1974, ex- 
cept by specific authorization of law. 

I perceive major disadvantages in 
these sections by placing an unnecessary 
restrictive time limit on the duration of 
the President’s authority to furnish mili- 
tary grant assistance and training to 
selected friendly and allied nations, To 
place a time limit on the President’s 
authority would, in effect, announce to 
the world that, as of the given date, the 
President would not be able to exercise a 
power which has served so well the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a more orderly 
world. This would result in the Chief 
Executive of the greatest Nation in the 
world being denied the authority to exer- 
cise influence or control of situations 
which threaten to become crises or 
other serious challenges to international 
security. Without any authority, the 
President would be unnecessarily con- 
strained in reacting constructively or in 
pursuing a meaningful dialog to con- 
trol difficult situations as they develop. 

I submit that the President needs gen- 
eral authority to furnish military grant 
assistance to friendly and allied foreign 
countries. To attempt to predict now 
that such authority will not be required 
on the morning of July 1, 1977, would be 
vain indulgence for this Senate. There is 
no evidence to indicate that it may not 
be in our national interest to supply this 
assistance after this date. 

Without the impetus of S. 1443, the 
President has in fact set a goal of gradu- 
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ally reducing military grant assistance. 
This reduction is inherent in the Nixon 
doctrine of foreign nations’ making more 
and more contribution to their own de- 
fense. I maintain that he should be al- 
lowed to continue in these efforts without 
the imposition of arbitrary deadlines 
such as we are being asked to impose on 
him. This is not an abrogation of con- 
gressional responsibility. It is the sensi- 
ble exercise of this responsibility in the 
best interests of our country. 

Mr. President, what the bill would do 
without this amendment would be to 
simply say to the next President that a 
few months after he takes office he will 
have been deprived by the Congress of 
any right to exercise any further policy 
whatsoever in this area, and this I do 
not think the Senate should remove from 
any President. And this is from a future 
President. 

Moreover, I point out that had this 
same kind of restriction applied during 
the time of the Marshall doctrine on aid 
to Greece and Turkey, which proved so 
successful in stabil-zing an uncertain and 
turbulent world, the Marshall doctrine 
could not have succeeded in the way it 
did. 

Had we put a time limitation on the 
Marshall doctrine without a willingness 
to extend it for such time as it needed 
to be extended, the beneficial aspects 
of American foreign policy, one of the 
most notably successful efforts we have 
made in this century, would have been 
rendered a nugatory effort. 

Therefore, I hope that we will not in 
a form as reckless as this, as unseem- 
ing as this, and as unwise as this, cause 
any arbitrary limitation of this kind, 
which are not in the best interests of our 
ongoing foreign interests of the coun- 
try, deprive the administrator of foreign 
policy of any hope of extending the good- 
will of the United States through these 
programs for any length of time, even 
less than the time limited here, because 
it will be known that it is subject to an 
arbitrary cutoff. 

I urge that the amendment be agreed 
to, and I yield back whatever time re- 
mains at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
yielding back his time? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I simply yield back the remainder 
of the time I had yielded myself. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
BUCKLEY). 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania has made such a fine case 
that I will certainly not need 10 min- 
utes in which to go over much of the 
same ground. 

The bill as it now stands would merely 
degut the Nixon doctrine. When that 
doctrine was first enunciated at Guam, 
it represented the most imaginative pro- 
posal for a way in which the United 
States could continue to participate in 
viable regional security compacts based 
on a realistic assessment of the capacity 
and willingness of the American public 
to be involved in foreign military cam- 
paigns. 

We must recognize that in an area 
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such as Southeast Asia, as a result of our 
prior willingness to assume regional re- 
sponsibilities, we have purchased a pe- 
riod of relative tranquility in many coun- 
tries such as Thailand, Indonesia, and 
others in which they made enormous 
progress in their economic capability 
and political stability. 

Therefore, at the time the President 
enunciated this policy, it was based on a 
realistic estimate of our less develop- 
ed allies’ abilities to assume increasing 
responsibilities for their own defense. It 
assumed that America could begin a pe- 
riod of providing our allies with more 
sophisticated weapons of war and pro- 
viding them with the training which 
would enable them to assume increasing 
shares of the responsibility for regional 
security, thereby reducing the likelihood 
of future involvement of American 
ground forces in local conflicts. 

We have seen dramatically what Viet- 
namization has accomplished in Viet- 
nam. We have seen the capacity for mili- 
tary sophistication that has been demon- 
strated by the Republic of China in 
Taiwan, South Korea, and elsewhere. 

That policy when it was first enun- 
ciated raised enormous concern among 
our allies, not only in Asia, but also else- 
where in the world because many be- 
lieved that it signaled a growing isola- 
tionism c the part of the United States, 
that the Nixon doctrine was sort of a 
code word for a withdrawal from world 
responsibilities. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that if the 
Scott amendment is not adopted, it will 
mean that the worst fears of those who 
must neceszarily rely on American deter- 
mination in foreign affairs will have 
been justified. It will shake to the roots 
the security arrangement. we have had 
in Europe, the Pacific, and elsewhere, 
arrangements that have undergirded our 
strategy for underwriting world peace. 
If this bill is not amended, it will be a 
significant step backwar from world 
leadership that could trigger a serious 
reevaluation by al.'2s around the globe as 
to their ability to continue to depend on 
the United States, a reevaluation as to 
whether they should be seeking accom- 
modations with other powers. 

I believe that the attempt to phase out 
these military assistance programs over 
an arbitrary period or time is to demon- 
strate a total unawareness of how the 
world operates. 

We know that other countries, the So- 
viet Union and mainland China, con- 
tinue to provide hardware and training 
to various groups around the world. We 
know that these .>7ious groups continue 
in their capacity for troublemaking. If 
we declare, in effect, that we will no 
longer provide our friends with the mili- 
tary equipment and training they need 
to protect them, we will be turning our 
back on our responsibilities, and under- 
lining the allowances we ourselves had 
constructed. The consequences could be 
disastrous. 

I suggest that if Senators will only 
study the world realities as they are, 
they cannot help supporting the Scott 
amendment. 
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Mr. President, I yield back the 
remainder -of my time to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

First, may I say that I think it is 
rather strange that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania had to go back 20 years to 
find an analogy, the Marshall plan. 

We all admit that under the circum- 
stances of that day the program was an 
effective one. It was the reason why we 
were misled into thinking that we could 
do something similar in the under- 
developed countries. 

The Marshall program was a limited 
program. It did not go beyond 5 years. 
It was intended to be jimited. It was not 
proposed at that time that we enter upon 
a permanent program of aid to foreign 
countries. 

This amendment would strike the pro- 
vision in the bill which phases out the 
military grant aid program over a period 
of 4 years. I point out that the bill as 
introduced would have phased out the 
program in 2 years. Even that is too long 
in my opinion. However, the committee 
voted to lengthen the phaseout period to 
4 years. The pending amendment says, 
in effect, that American taxpayers should 
continue indefinitely shelling out hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year to 
give unnecessary arms to countries where 
our own security interests are not re- 
motely involved. 

By the end of this month, US. 
taxpayers will have provided $180 bil- 
lion in assistance to foreign countries 
since the end of World War I, $80 billion 
of that in military and related aid. The 
flow of military aid will continue unless 
Congress acts to make the nations of 
the world look to their own resources— 
not to the United States—for the setting 
of their defense priorities. 

Executive branch officials have for 
years stated that the administration’s 
objective was to phase out military grant 
aid. That is all this phases out, military 
grant aid and the MAAG missions. In- 
deed, Deputy Secretary of State Rush 
told the committee that an objective of 
the administration’s bill was— 

To phase out grant military assistance as 
rapidly as possible. 


Another State Department official told 
the committee this year that— 

The administration has regularly endorsed 
the concept of moving from grant military 
assistance to credit sales and then to cash 
sales. 


But the administration refuses to set 
a timetable or accept any phaseout pro- 
posed by Congress. 

Prof. Thomas Schelling, in testimony 
before the Committee on this bill said: 

The Congress is often in a very strong posi- 
tion to make aid termination look less dis- 
criminatory. The Congress can often take 
steps that are recognized by recipient coun- 
tries as applying rather more universally 
than the bilateral diplomatic negotiations 
that the countries have with the Executive 
Branch. Countries can always hope to im- 
portune the Executive Branch to continue 
something .. . and for the Executive Branch 
to refuse is very often construed by the 
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country as lack of appreciation by the Execu- 
tive Branch. 


Professor Schelling was saying, in ef- 
fect, that the Executive branch cannot 
be counted on to terminate the military 
aid program, that only Congress is in a 
position to do it. And that is what the 
pending bill would do. 

In his second inaugural address the 
President said— 

Let us encourage individuals at home and 
nations abroad to do more for themselves. 


That, I understand, is the basic thesis 
of the Nixon doctrine. And that is what 
the grant phaseout seeks to do. 

A 4-year phaseout is certainly not pre- 
cipitate, each recipient has ample time 
to adjust his military priorities accord- 
ingly. If in this period a special situation 
should develop where the President be- 
lieves that continued grant aid is in our 
interest, he can make the case to Con- 
gress and, if Congress chooses, it can 
do so. 

In effect, what the provision on phase- 
out amounts to is to say that during these 
4 years and in the future, they have to 
make a case for it; they have to come in 
and justify it, it is not going to come 
along automatically. 

Obviously, we cannot bind next year’s 
Congress, or next fall’s Congress, if Con- 
gress wishes to do it; but we are estab- 
lishing an objective, the same objective 
that was stated by the Secretary of State, 
which is a gradual phaseout. All we are 
doing is giving ourselves this 4-year 
period, which can be changed if a case 
can be made to Congress to change it. 

In a sense, it is like shifting the bur- 
den of proof to the administration to 
make its case, whereas the way it oper- 
ates now is that we have to make the case 
to show that the proposal of the admin- 
istration is not sound. I submit that the 
better and more provident approach is 
to let the administration make the case, 
if they have one, for grant aid. 

I emphasize again that this does not 
phase out everything. It does not phase 
out the lending program. It phases out 
only the grant aid programs and the 
MAAG missions. 

With respect to the MAAG groups and 
missions, this amendment would strike 
the provision which phases out military 
missions and groups over a 4-year period, 
the same as the phaseout of grant aid. 
After 4 years any U.S. military mission 
in a foreign country must be specifically 
authorized by Congress and the foreign 
country agree to pay the entire operating 
costs involved. j 

For a number of years the committee 
has tried to bring about significant re- 
ductions in the size and number of these 
military missions. Yet, as of December 
31, there were still U.S. military missions 
in 46 countries around the world, man- 
ned by 2,849 military and civilian per- 
sonnel. This fiscal year the direct costs 
of these missions will total over $68 mil- 
lion, only $15 million of which is charged 
to the military aid program. The re- 
mainder comes out of the defense 
budget. 

Can any Senator justify maintaining 
a military advisory mission in France, 
Germany, Denmark, or Italy, for ex- 
ample, where grant aid programs ended 
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many years ago, or in Costa Rica which 
does not have an army? Or justify hav- 
ing 27 generals attached to these 46 mis- 
sions, including one each for India and 
Pakistan, countries to which the United 
States supposedly does not give or sell 
arms? I ask unanimous consent that two 
pertinent tables be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, mili- 
tary missions involve themselves deeply 
in the most sensitive internal affairs of 
the foreign countries where they are sta- 
tioned, the security and national priority 
decisions of their foreign hosts. The State 
Department position paper on the 
amendment before the Senate states 
that— 

MAAG personnel are not concerned only 
with grant assistance; they advise and assist 
in planning realistic force goals and in select- 
ing military equipment—and in so doing pro- 
mote the sale and use of U.S. military 
equipment... 


Do Senators believe that our military 
men should be planning military force 
levels for a foreign country or pushing 
certain kinds of military equipment? 

It is just this type of role that the For- 
eign Relations Committee seeks to termi- 
nate by phasing out these missions. For- 
eign nations should make their own mili- 
tary spending decisions in the light of 
their own resources, not on the advice 
of American military men. And repre- 
sentatives of the American arms indus- 
try should sell their own wares, not look 
to U.S. military men to do it for them 
as the situation is today. 

I remind my colleagues of the late 
President Eisenhower’s warning of the 
military-industrial complex. There is no 
better example of the complex in opera- 
tion than the foreign military sales pro- 
gram. We are reaping some of the results 
of not having paid heed to his very wise 
comments. Our Government should take 
an arms-length position in arms sales to 
foreign countries with the sole considera- 
tion being whether or not granting an 
export license would further our foreign 
policy and our overall interests. 

The committee believes that the re- 
maining essential functions of military 
missions could be absorbed by our de- 
fense attachés and, for that reason, al- 
lowed a 25-percent increase in the num- 
ber of attachés assigned to a country. 

One further point. There exists on the 
statute books section 712 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, which reads in part 
as follows: 

Upon. the application of the country con- 
cerned, the President, whenever he considers 
it in the public interest, may detail mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma- 
rine Corps to assist in military matters— 

(1) any republic in North America, Central 
America, or South America; 

(2) the Republic of Cuba, Haiti, or Santo 
Domingo; and 

(3) During a war or a declared national 
emergency, any other country that he con- 
siders advisable to assist in the interest of 
national defense. 


In plain English, this gives the Presi- 
dent the authority to assign military men 
to any country he chooses around the 
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world to assist that country “in military 
matters.” This broad grant of authority 
would be repealed by S. 1443 but the 
pending amendment would allow it to 
remain on the books. I do not think the 
Senate would want to be on record as re- 
affirming such powers to the President; 
authority to send our men off to, in effect, 
serve in the armed forces of nations 
around the world. To do so would be a 
complete reversal of the Senate’s efforts 
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in recent years to curtail some of the 
vast discretionary powers that Congress 
has, in the past, given to the President. 

Mr. President, this is similar to the 
other proposal in the sense that if there is 
an emergency that arises, if there is a 
change in the present climate, or for any 
reason at all, Congress can extend it or 
enlarge it if it likes. But in view of the 
recent developments, with the President's 
negotiations with Russia and with China 
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and his so-called Nixon doctrine, it seems 
to me that it is quite inconsistent to 
continue a program that has its roots 
back in the days of the worst period of 
the cold war, when the Marshall plan, 
a successful program at that time, was 
initiated. 

I do hope that the Senate will cooper- 
ate with the committee on this amend- 
ment. I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 
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1 Defense Attaché Office security assistance augmentees. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, at this point I demand the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I yield 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I ask 
what we are talking about here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 1 
hour on the amendment, of which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 18 min- 
utes remaining, and the Senator from 
Arkansas has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Chair for that 
report. I do not intend to use anything 
like that amount of time. I intend to 
speak quickly and to the point on this 
pending matter, by reminding us that we 
are all interested in winding down mili- 
tary assistance, and in cutting back mili- 
tary installations everywhere. We should 
not, however, undertake it on a panic 
basis by doing it all at once and over- 
night. If we were to do that, we would 
do it at the peril of weakening the whole 
structure of the world that we have al- 
ready contributed so much to shoring up, 
and expanding in its areas of control, 
stability, and orderly change. 


It is understandable that we get im- 
patient even with ourselves, I suspect, 
because this has been a long, long road 
since the end of World War II. But need 
we remind each other than in that long 
span, with the great gains that have been 
made toward a more peaceful world, we 
now have 132 nations in the U.N., we 
have another dozen roaming around 
somewhere on the globe, and each of 
them, in turn, represents marginal se- 
curity problems or uncertainties? 

Yet they look for leadership. They re- 
pair to the standards of those who are 
interested in trying to stabilize affairs 
around the globe. Some repair around 
the Soviets, some around the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and others 
around new and emerging independent 
governments, 
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The heavy dependence psychologically 
on where the United States is going to 
stand in the real world tomorrow would 
be difficult to exaggerate. And what that 
means is that there is an abiding fear, a 
lurking suspicion, that the people of the 
United States and the Government of the 
United States have “had it,” and that 
they are going to pull back from the 
world, they are going to erect “Fortress 
America” and “go it alone.” 

We have been through that in our 
history before, in the lifetimes of most 
of the Members of this body. 

“What I am suggesting, Mr. President, 
is that we should have a cool, cold look at 
how to proceed, hopefully, into a better 
world. Should we do it by pretending all 
is well now and there will be no new 
problems, or should we be realistic and 
make this adjustment on a quid pro quo 
basis with the other great nations of the 
world and, thereby, remind all our 
friends around the world that we are not 
going to pull out, because someone in 
the Congress of the United States decided 
they could pick a magic date that had 
no bearing on what is transpiring in 
world politics. 


I can remember in this body how glow- 
ing were the expectations when the 
Soviet leaders and the President of the 
United States met at Glassboro. We 
heard a great deal about the spirit of 
Glassboro, that this was a new day, 
this was a new age, and peace was at 
hand. They wanted to drop anything, 
anywhere they could spot American com- 
mitments, anywhere they could spot the 
presence of forces that had contributed 
to the chances for a new spirit. In the 
wake of that hopeful undertaking at 
Glassboro, we were all shocked into 
a new reality with the assault on Czecho- 
slovakia. There were those who tried to 
pretend that that did not mean any- 
thing. They said to us again and again, 
“It is all different now.” 

Well, my friends, it is not all different 
now. There is a new atmosphere now. 
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The President has been to Peking. The 
President has been to Moscow. Moscow 
has been to Washington. It is all hopeful 
and we are all praying that it will lead 
to the next step. But what has been 
agreed to is very tenuous indeed. 

I submit that if we were now to adver- 
tise to the world we were cutting out of 
everything and pulling back from every- 
thing, it would actually worsen the situ- 
ation rather than improve the chances 
for peace. 

So, Mr. President, it is my decision that 
we not put a time certain, a timetable, 
on this kind of withdrawal. We can do 
that as we go along if the circumstances 
warrant it. 

But who here in this body knows what 
the problems of the world will be 2, 3, or © 
4 years from now? Who could have 
guessed 1 year ago what the problems 
are now? 


I am simply saying that we may think 
we are wise men, and we would like to 
be as wise as is mortally possible to be, 
but we are not that smart. There are 
forces at work in the world that defy pre- 
diction. There are calendars being drawn 
in the world, calendars of events of the 
future, that defy and confound all Re- 
publicans and Democrats—even Sena- 
tors—and, therefore, we should be 
smarter than to spell out with this pre- 
ciseness just how we will quit the world. 


This, I would suggest, Mr. President, 
because we are here to stay in the world. 
It is a rough and rugged and often cruel 
world climate, but we have no other place 
to go. We are not going to go into Skylab. 
We have no other planet that we can hide 
out on. We have got to make it here, if 
we are going to make it at all. We have 
come a long way since we were thrust 
into the new and frightening role of 
world leadership by the events of World 
War II. 

But, let us not blow it now. The price 
we have already paid for where we are 
today should haunt us every night. But 
we do have the chance now to resolve our 
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uncertainties in an orderly fashion, with- 
out precipitate action by decree through 
the rhetoric of those of us in the Senate. 

We really ought to stay our impatience. 
We ought to restrain our impulsiveness 
to try to arrive at a cheaper, quicker 
formula for resolving our uncertainties 
and our insecurities. 

I support this measure. I have joined 
as a cosponsor with the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), 
the minority leader. I think there is much 
more at stake than playing games with 
something as carefully interwoven as the 
mutual interdependency of all the peo- 
ples of the world. Those peoples still rest 
on sovereign governments; they still are 
for orderly change. They would have no 
chance if we permitted the fabric of that 
kind of change to become unraveled, be- 
cause a present-day Senate of the United 
States decided to do so. 

As S. 1443 now stands, its basic thrust 
is to terminate our military assistance 
and withdraw our military missions and 
advisory groups by July 1, 1977. The pro- 
posal to terminate both MAP and 
MAAG’s overseas within a specified time 
period in accordance with a fixed sched- 
ule illustrates the approach to complex 
problems of foreign policy that is em- 
bodied in S. 1443. 

I have no quarrel with the concept of 
ending military assistance. In fact, the 
executive branch of Government is now 
moving in this direction. Grant material 
assistance will be ended in fiscal year 
1974 for China, Greece, and Liberia. The 
trend is in this direction in our other 
programs. However, I believe it is in our 
national interest that this be an orderly 
process and not a process which can be 
subjected to arbitrary deadlines such as 
we have been asked to impose in S. 1443. 

The premise underlying these sections 
of S. 1443 is that assistance in the form 
of grant MAP and MAAG’s to friendly 
countries overseas will not be necessary 
4 years hence. This premise is based, no 
doubt, on the success achieved to date in 
moving toward a more relaxed world— 
and the promise that the era of nego- 
tiations, having arrived for us, will reach 
our friends and allies. The results of the 
past 4 years give reason to believe that 
this is not an exaggerated promise. 

Let us consider some of the implica- 
tions of deciding now to end military as- 
sistance on July 1, 1977. We are being 
asked to prophesy in June 1973 that the 
world will be so sufficiently stable in 1977 
that we will not need this vital foreign 
policy tool. This is a prophesy I am not 
prepared to make. I realize that we can 
reverse ourselves if the situation war- 
rants, but the very act of setting a dead- 
line on military assistance now will be a 
signal to the world of an American with- 
drawal from our worldwide interests and 
responsibilities. 

Many of the same considerations ap- 
ply in the proposed withdrawals of our 
military missions and advisory groups. 
It is too early to decide that we will not 
need them after July 1, 1977. Even S. 
1443 recognizes their importance by au- 
thorizing a 25-percent increase in our 
defense attaché staffs to handle their 
functions. This is a stopgap measure that 
will not work. First, because there is a 
basic incompatability between the func- 
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tions of a military mission and a defense 
attaché. They perform different jobs in 
many countries which cannot be realis- 
tically combined. Second, our largest de- 
fense attaché offices are in developed 
countries which do not receive military 
assistance. The developing countries 
which do receive military assistance have 
much smaller defense attaché staffs and 
a 25-percent increase in these staffs could 
not begin to perform the functions of a 
military mission. 

Finally, as we all know, it is one of the 
President’s main objectives to help allies 
in the developing world to become self- 
sufficient for their defenses. An essential 
element to achieve this goal is the advice 
and assistance our military missions pro- 
vide these countries. The missions are 
abroad at the request of host govern- 
ments and to withdraw them on an arbi- 
trary date will simply frustrate the enor- 
mous progress made to enable allies and 
friends to insure their security within 
their resources. 

I think the arguments are conclusive 
against taking the severe steps we have 
been asked to in S. 1443 to end security 
assistance and withdraw our military 
missions in 1977. Since both Congress 
and the executive branch have the same 
objectives, let us allow the executive 
branch to follow its course toward these 
goals. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming for his very help- 
ful and useful remarks concerning this 
amendment. I think it is unfortunate 
that there are some peoples that have no 
constituency, and have no hope of receiv- 
ing foreign assistance simply because for- 
eign assistance bills are without a con- 
stituency. It is easier to cut without cut- 
ting out something so that you can cut 
somewhere else. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Actually, the funds used in this as- 
sistance program are largely from Amer- 
ican enterprise. They are job-creating 
funds. They are funds that provide em- 
ployment for people, funds that help the 
economy of the United States. 

I myself deplore the tendency to cut 
assistance or defense on what I regard 
as entirely specious reasoning that the 
money is being used for some other pol- 
icy. The foreign policy of the United 
States ought not to be juggled like a 
yo-yo. It ought not to be something that 
is bounced up and down on an emotional 
basis. It ought to be based on a foreign 
policy underlying the importance of the 
United States in maintaining its commit- 
ments to its friends abroad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

When the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says that our foreign policy has no con- 
stituency, I think he overstates the case. 
It has an enormous constituency, a con- 
stituency which is not unlike the one that 
supported our defense program, In one 
breath, the Senator says our foreign as- 
sistance program has no constituency. 
Then he says it creates jobs and utilizes 
our factories, which it does. 
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This program has a very large, active 
constituency, because so much money is 
involved. 

As the Senator has correctly stated, the 
Marshall plan, which I supported, and 
supported very strongly, was an appro- 
priate program, was a successful one un- 
der these conditions. What I think the 
Senator overlooks is the change in condi- 
tions. He ignores the fact that his own 
President has had much to do with the 
change in those conditions. That is one 
of the reasons why this program is abso- 
lutely necessary under present con- 
ditions. 

The ceremonies and activities only last 
week highlight and emphasize and make 
clear to everyone that there is a great 
change in the condition of the relations 
between our country and Russia. I think 
it is time that the Senate recognize those 
changed conditions. That is what this 
bill is seeking to do, and the phaseout is 
part of that movement to make this pro- 
gram consistent with present conditions, 
as they exist in the international scene. 

Mr. President, Senator HUMPHREY is 
not here, and I do not suppose we should 
delay. I am perfectly willing to vote, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I have no 
requests for time. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendéemnt is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr, GRA- 
vEL) and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BEN), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. INovuYE) are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) would each vote “nay.” 

_Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Scorr) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[No. 230 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 
Domenici 
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NAYS—44 


Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
NOT VOTING—8 


Gravel Stennis 
Biden Inouye Williams 
Clark Scott, Va. 

So the amendment of Mr. Scott of 
Pennsylvania was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, having 
voted with the prevailing side on the 
question of agreeing to amendment No. 
271 by the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), I now move that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 
failed to agree to that amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
that motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is de- 
batable. Under the previous order there 
will be 15 minutes on each side, to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 
I only wish to say I had hoped we could 
complete action on the bill tonight. I 
had told a number of my colleagues who 
asked me what I projected for the eve- 
ning and I said I hoped we could finish 
the bill. We did have only two amend- 
ments at the desk which would require 
rollcall votes and two which could be 
accepted. I do not know how many more 
amendments will be offered, but, of 
course, it could run much later. 

I think if we are not going to finish the 
bill tonight we run the risk of indefinite 
prolongation of the bill because there al- 
ways will be continual amendments. 

I hope that those Senators who have 
amendments or contemplate amend- 
ments will let us know if they are going 
to offer them so that we can make up 
our minds as to whether we can complete 
action on the bill this evening. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I rise 
only to say that I agree with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. I 
hope we can dispose of the matter to- 
night. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder if anyone 
can say if there are amendments to be 
offered. I am informed there are two 
amendments at the desk, including the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I thought that when he rose he 
was going to offer that amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. I have one amendment. It 


Hatfield 


Bennett 
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is a small amendment. It would not take 
15 minutes, if we could agree on a time 
limit, so that I might explain it, but 
it might require a roll call vote, depend- 
ing upon the disposition—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it printed? 

Mr. McGEE. No. I have not had a 
chance to file it. I hesitated to bring it up 
while things were so busy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are the only 
amendments in addition to the one by 
the Senator from Alabama and by the 
Senator from Texas, which I anticipate 
would require rollcall votes, and I had 
told a number of Senators I thought we 
could finish up by a quarter of 7 or 7 
o’clock. I might have to revise that if 
there are other amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the majority leader, I think 
I would have to state that it is the plan 
of the leadership to finish the bill today 
if it is at all possible to do so at a reason- 
able hour. We are constrained to do this 
because of the very heavy workload that 
lies before the Senate after action on 
this bill is completed. There is the debt 
limit bill. There is the continuing resolu- 
tion. There is the Renegotiation Act, 
which will expire on June 30. We have 
the agriculture appropriation bill, re- 
ported today. We will have the HUD ap- 
propriation bill reported within a couple 
of days. There are numerous other meas- 
ures on the calendar. 

In view of this fact, I think Senators 
might be wise to prepare to have a rea- 
sonably long day today in an effort to 
complete action on the bill. 

We have two nominations that will 
require a little time, the Kelley and the 
Schlesinger nominations, which we hope 
to have confirmed certainly before the 
Senate completes its work prior to the 
July Fourth recess; and in order to com- 
plete our work this week and not have 
to come in Monday or Tuesday of next 
week, I think we had better plow ahead 
and try to complete action on the bill to- 
day. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of this, I will take 2 minutes on the 
measure which the Senator from Ala- 
bama seeks to reconsider, It is the meas- 
ure with regard to recipients of foreign 
grant aid having local currency used by 
the Government for our local expenses in 
the respective countries. It is a very sim- 
ple matter. The bill simply tries to lessen 
the expenditure of American tax dollars 
in the respective countries to the extent 
of 25 percent of the grant. It is to pay 
our own expenses in that country. It has 
no effect upon the amounts that the 
country is given. The effect is that the 
recipients will be under some little bit of 
an incentive to restrict their requests for 
grants because they have to pay 25 per- 
cent, which we will then use for our ex- 
penditures within those countries. 

It is estimated that this 25 percent 
would produce about $5 million equiva- 
lent. It would have our Government that 
much in local expenses within the recipi- 
ent countries. That is all it is. I submit 
it as certainly a provident amendment. 
The provision in the bill increases the 
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existing law from 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent. It is not a major amount of money, 
but it is several million dollars. 

That is the only purpose of the com- 
mittee bill. I might say that the com- 
mittee itself reduced the amount which 
the original bill carried from 50 percent 
to 25 percent. I thought it would be a 
reasonable amount in view of the de- 
mands upon our own Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL). 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
points out, the bill as presented to our 
body contains a provision that would re- 
quire a 25-percent deposit in a recipient 
country. My amendment, as he pointed 
out, would keep the law as it is at the 
present time; that is, require those coun- 
tries that are the recipients of this kind 
of assistance to deposit 10 percent of that 
amount in their local currency to defray 
the expenses our country incurs operat- 
ing in those countries. 

The 10-percent provision has been in 
effect only 1 year. The point of the 
amendment is to keep it at 10 percent 
so the provision does not become coun- 
terproductive. The purpose of this kind of 
assistance is, one, to fulfill treaty com- 
mitments we have made with such coun- 
tries; second, to have them try to develop 
the ability to take care of themselves by 
providing assistance to them; third, to 
put them in a position where they can 
enter into foreign sales agreements with 
us. 
If we raise that amount to 25 percent, 
it is going to have the effect of driving 
people out of the program altogether. So 
it seems to me it would be counterproduc- 
tive in the long run. Instead of gaining 
friends, we would lose friends. Instead 
of trying to help people, we would be 
forcing them to go to other parts of the 
world to seek help. It seems to me it 
would be prudent on our part to allow the 
10-percent provision to stay in effect so 
as not to damage a program that has 
been productive to date. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I do not believe 
any treaties obligate us to do this. I do 
not believe that is correct. 

Mr. BEALL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no treaty 
obligating us to do it. 

Mr. BEALL. No, I did not mean that. 
Treaties do not obligate us to do this. 
Treaties do obligate us to help people 
to help themselves. If we enter into agree- 
ments with other countries around the 
world, that puts us in a position where 
we obligate ourselves to help them 
should they run into difficulty. I do not 
mean that we are obligated by treaty to 
provide this kind of assistance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; we are not 
bound by any treaty to do anything 
like this, certainly not to deposit local 
currencies. 

Mr. BEALL. I did not mean to imply 
that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the motion has been yielded back. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
consider 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A “nay” vote would 
be against the Beall amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. A “yea” vote will be a vote to re- 
consider and to allow ‘the amendment 
to be voted on again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In a sense, it would 
be in favor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “yea” 
vote would be in effect a vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY If we are opposed 
to the Beall amendment, we would vote 
“nay.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bpen), and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) and 
then Senator from Virginia (Mr. Scorr) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 45, as follows: 

[No. 231 Leg.] 
YEAS—46 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 


Hansen 
Hatfield 


Dominick 
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Montoya 


. Humphrey 
. Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Eastland, for. 


NOT VOTING—8 

Gravel Stennis 
Biden Inouye Williams 
Clark Scott, Va. 

So the motion to reconsider the Beall 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time on the 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) be limited to 40 minutes rather 
than the 1 hour previously agreed to. I 
understand that meets with the approval 
of the sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And 20 minutes on 
any other amendment with the exception 
of the Tower amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, for the 
edification of the majority leader, I might 
say that in all probability I will not call 
up my last amendment, but I have not 
made a final decision. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With the exception 
of the Tower amendment, I ask unani- 
mous consent that time on all other 
amendments be limited to 20 minutes, 
and in accordance with the usual proce- 
dure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BeaLL). On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a parliamentary inquiry. Is it cor- 
rect that on this Beall amendment, a 
“yea” vote is for passage? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a rolicall is already in progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A rollcall 
is in progress. The inquiry is not in order. 

The rollcall was continued. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name, was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


Bennett 
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at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen), and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announced that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLABK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announced that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. SCOTT) 
are necessarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[No. 232 Leg.] 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 


McIntyre 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Hatfield, against 
NOT VOTING—8 
Gravel Stennis 
Biden Inouye Williams 
Clark Scott, Va. 

So Mr. BEALL’s amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 32, line 11, immediately after 
“Sec. 3101.”, insert “(a)”. 

On page 32, after line 20, add the follow- 
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g: 
(b) No vessel or boat may be sold, loaned, 
leased, given or transferred by any other 
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means to any foreign country or interna- 
tional organization unless that country or 
organization agrees prior to any such trans- 
fer that— 

(1) the vessel or boat will not be used 
to interfere in any way with the normal 
fishing operations of any United States fish- 
ing vessel that is operating in any area 
claimed as territorial seas or fishery man- 
agement zone which is not recognized as 
such or on the high seas; and 

(2) if any such transferred vessel or boat 
is so used, the vessel or boat will be re- 
turned to the United States Government. 
In the event any such transferred vessel 
or boat is used by a foreign country or in- 
ternational organization to interfere in any 
way with the normal fishing operations of 
any United States fishing vessel that is op- 
erating in any area claimed as territorial 
seas or fishery management zone which is 
not recognized as such or on the high seas, 
no other vessel or boat shall thereafter be 
transferred by any means to that country 
or organization unless the Secretary of State 
is satisfied that such country or organiza- 
tion will no longer so use any such vessel 
or boat. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, a copy 
of the amendment is on the desk of every 
Senator if they care to read it. Basically, 
what this amendment would do would be 
to prohibit the loaning, leasing, giving, 
or sale of military vessels to those coun- 
tries which use such ships against U.S. 
fishermen in international waters. 

Ecuador and Peru have used vessels 
owned by the U.S. Government to go 
after our fishing boats operating in well 
recognized international waters—waters 
outside the normal 12-mile limit which 
are recognized by international law. 

My amendment would prohibit the 
use of American vessels for this purpose. 
Although the Foreign Assistance Act 
deals with confiscation and expropria- 
tion of U.S. vessels, it has little bearing 
in this matter. American fishing boats 
are being seized in Latin American 
couztries and are being held hostage for 
fines. They are not confiscated or ex- 
propriated unless the fines are not paid. 
In addition to this, the harassment per- 
petrated against American fishing boats 
is not limited to seizure. Their lines are 
often cut and they are sometimes even 
fired upon by the foreign country. 

My amendment is a simple one. 
It would require any country seek- 
ing to loan, lease, buy, or receive an 
American vessel or boat to enter into an 
agreement specifying that it will not use 
them to interfere with normal fishing 
operations on the high seas not recog- 
nized by the United States. If this agree- 
ment is violated, the foreign country 
would be required to return the U.S. ves- 
sel or boat. Furthermore, the Secretary 
of State would be authorized to prohibit 
the transfer of any additional boats or 
vessels to the foreign country if this 
agreement is violated, unless he is satis- 
fied that the foreign country will not 
continue to use U.S. vessels in this ille- 
gal manner. 

The amendment does not prohibit 
transferred vessels from being used to 
seize American vessels that are carrying 
out illicit activities or are fishing within 
12 miles of the shore of the foreign 
country. 

Mr. President, since 1961, well over 
100 tuna vessels fiyng the flag of the 
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United States have been seized by var- 
ious Latin American nations. Such sei- 
zures and harassments represent a clear 
violation of international law. The 
United States, along with 92 other na- 
tions, recognizes a 12-mile territorial 
limit for fishing. Ecuador, Peru, and 
Chile claim control of waters extending 
200 miles offshore. This claim is an in- 
fringement on the rights of the United 
States, and these constant ha.:assments 
are nothing more than illegal attempts to 
bully American vessels off the oceans 
on which they have the right to sail. 
These nations should subject their claim 
to international negotation to establish 
fishery conservation agreements. 

For years, the State Department has 
protested these Latin American at- 
tempts to restrict free access to the seas, 
yet seizures and harassments continue. 
Heavy fines are being levied upon those 
who attempt to fish inside these illegal 
200-mile limits, fines which impose 
severe economic hardshps on the Ameri- 
can tuna industry. 

For the United States to supply the 
vessels which are used for the illegal 
capture of our own fishing boats is an 
outrage. The United States should not 
provide the means for other nations to 
contravene the widely held perception 
of international law which designates a 
territorial boundary of 12 miles from 
the shore of any country. The amend- 
ment I am proposing today would end 
the United States inadvertant complicity 
in the illegal actions which have been 
taken against our own fishing vessels. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have discussed 
this amendment with the Senator. It is 
an old familiar problem that we have 
had, particularly with Peru. The Sen- 
ator’s predecessor, Mr. Kuchel, used to 
introduce such an amendment— 

Mr. TUNNEY. Then I am in good 
company. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am in accord with 
the amendment. I have supported it 
many times in the past, and the Senate 
has also passed it many times. I am 
perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment. I do not believe there is any opposi- 
tion to it. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. I yield back my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is, indeed, an old 
familiar amendment to me. It is the old 
Magnuson amendment. I want to join 
as a cosponsor of the amendment of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
sON) be added as a cosponsor of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. TUNNEY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr) and myself, 
I call up my amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 11, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following: 

(d) No sophisticated weapons, including 
sophisticated jet aircraft or spare parts and 
associated ground equipment for such air- 
craft, shall be furnished under this or any 
other Act to any foreign country on and after 
the date that country violates any agreement 
it has made in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section or any other provision of 
law requiring similar such agreements. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment I propose is a simple one, 
intended to strengthen the nontransfer 
provisions of the bill by adding a much 
needed sanction in the case of the illegal 
transfer of sophisticated weapons, par- 
ticularly jet aircraft. 

As presently written, the bill does not 
specify any sanction in the event that a 
country receiving sophisticated weapons 
from the United States departs from its 
commitment to refrain from transfer- 
ing such weapons to a third country. My 
amendment would add such a sanction, 
specifically, the termination of further 
shipments of sophisticated weapons, 
spare parts and associated ground equip- 
ment. The termination of such shipments 
to a country in violation of its obligatory 
nontransfer commitment would take 
effect immediately upon any illegal 
transfer. 

Mr. President, as I understand the pro- 
visions of section 104 of the bill, no coun- 
try receiving weapons from the United 
States may, without the consent of the 
President, “permit the use” of such 
weapons by persons who are not na- 
tionals or employees or agents of that 
country. 

Clearly, this prohibition would extend 
to the use of such weapons for the pur- 
pose of training persons otherwise in- 
eligible to obtain control of or use them. 
This has particular significance in the 
context of the possible sale to Saudi 
Arabia of sophisticated jet aircraft. It 
means, in my judgment, that Saudi 
Arabia would be prohibited from making 
these aircraft, or the ground training 
equipment associated with them, avail- 
able to, say, Egyptian nationals, whether 
they be regular members of the armed 
forces of Egypt or employed in some other 
capacity. 

The addition of the sanction I am here 
proposing to this provision will strength- 
en the bill and help to assure that Phan- 
tom aircraft for Saudi Arabia, a subject 
of extensive discussion, could not be 
transferred to any other country, nor 
could these aircraft and equipment be 
used for the purpose of training any non- 
Saudi pilots. At the first evidence of such 
activity, whether it be the transfer of 
the aircraft themselves or the training 
of third-country nationals, the flow of 
.ophisticated weapons and spare parts 
would be immediately terminated. 

Mr. President, I would hope that the 
contingency that my proposed amend- 
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ment is intended to deal with would 
never arise. But I firmly believe that, be- 
cause they lack a clear and immediate 
sanction, the provisions of the existing 
bill are inadequate to cope with the 
transfer of sophisticated weapons that 
can so dramatically affect the balance of 
forces in the affected region. In the case 
of the Middle East, this is particularly 
true. 

In the Middle East, there exists a cer- 
tain stability that arises out of the pres- 
ent military balance. We should do noth- 
ing to permit that balance to shift; on 
the contrary, I believe that we ought to 
consider with great care whether it may 
be necessary to reexamine the adequacy 
of Israel's defense capability in light of 
the flow of sophisticated weapons to the 
countries of the Middle East—and to 
make any necessary adjustment that 
may involve an augmentation of the 
Israeli Air Force. 

Mr. President, while I believe that the 
stability of the vital Middle East and 
Persian Gulf area can be strengthened 
by assisting Saudi Arabia to maintain 
an adequate defense, I have grave doubts 
about the wisdom of transferring Phan- 
toms to the Saudis. I believe that this is 
an issue that we in the Congress will 
wish to watch very closely. In my view, 
no clear need for the transfer of Phan- 
tom aircraft to Saudi Arabia has been 
established by the administration. I 
would hope that we would concentrate 
our efforts on helping the Saudis to ob- 
tain the far more useful self-defense ca- 
pability that they now lack, a capability 
requiring less elaborate military hard- 
ware. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and I un- 
derstand there is no objection to it. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, no, 
there is not. The principle is sound. The 
Senator would strengthen the principle 
which we have long had in the law as 
to transferability of the weapons we give 
under the program to foreign countries. 
I am in favor of the amendment and 
support it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of this amendment has now been yielded 

ack. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. JACKSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment at the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 14, strike out line 4 and all that 
follows through and including line 2 on 
page 16 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 1104. The President is authorized to 
finance procurements of defense articles and 
defense services by friendly countries and 
international organizations on terms of re- 
payment to the United States Government of 
not less than the value thereof in United 
States dollars within a period not to exceed 
20 years after the delivery of the defense 
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articles or the rendering of the defense serv- 
ices.”’. 

On page 17, strike out line 12 and all that 
follows through and including line 14 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 1106. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out, this 
part not to exceed $525,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974.”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, is this not the amendment on 
which there is a 40-minute time limita- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Chair is correct. I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee whether he would 
object to the amendments being con- 
sidered en bloc, inasmuch as they deal 
with the same general subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendments may 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) and myself, I have 
introduced this amendment to sections 
1104 and 1106 of S. 1443. 

Section 1106, as written, would provide 
only $200 million for a foreign military 
sales credit program of $700 million. This 
sum is obviously insufficient. This amend- 
ment would provide $525 million in new 
obligational authority for a credit pro- 
gram of the same level provided by the 
committee in fiscal year 1974. In other 
words, the total program would be the 
same, $700 million, which is the program 
envisioned by the committee; but as will 
unfold a little later, it is impossible to 
have a $700 million program with a $200 
million appropriation, especially since 
$300 million of the $700 million is ear- 
marked for Israel. So how can we carry 
on a $700 million program with $300 mil- 
lion earmarked for Israel, and only $200 
million appropriated? 

The credit program is an essential 
element of the Nixon Doctrine which en- 
courages other countries to assume more 
responsibility for their own defense. This 
is no “give away” program. The funds 
provided are either direct government- 
to-government credits or guaranties of 
private credit furnished by private U.S. 
financial institutions. The credits are 
used by foreign countries to purchase 
defense articles and services from the 
United States. The funds are eventually 
returned to the U.S. Treasury as the 
loans are paid off. This is to be distin- 
guished from the grant program. This is 
a credit, a guarantee program, S. 1443, as 
reported by the committee, would seri- 
ously weaken the credit program by fail- 
ure to provide sufficient funds to carry 
it out. 

The difference in funding levels pro- 
posed by S. 1443 and my amendment are 
critical. The amendment proposes that 
$525 million be appropriated in NOA for 
a credit program of $700 million. The 
ratio between these two amounts cor- 
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responds roughly to fund and program 
levels of recent years. Based on past ex- 
perience, the $525 million that the 
amendment authorizes is the minimum 
required properly to support this pro- 
gram which includes $300 million for 
Israel alone. The $200 million provided 
by S. 1443 is totally inadequate to meet 
all our needs including the $300 million 
loan to the Israelis—and would place the 
program in serious jeopardy. 

There are two types of programs: 
the government-to-government program 
that would come out of the $200 million, 
and then, a credit program, assuming 
they can get financial institutions to en- 
ter into that type of program, wherein 
the government sets aside 25 percent of 
the amount loaned in a reserve fund to 
secure all such type loans. So, theoret- 
ically, the loan program could be extend- 
ed by this 25 percent again. 

Mr. President, just to show that this 
program has been working—the credit 
program and the guarantee program— 
since the early 1960’s, $1.8 billion has 
been loaned under the combined pro- 
gram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The min- 
ute of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Have I used 10 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 6 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Out of the $1.8 billion loaned since the 
early 1960’s, $900 million has’ been re- 
paid. There has been interest of $155 
million, and there is now in this 25 pre- 
cent reserve fund $128 millilon. 

I have been advised by the State De- 
partment this afternoon that it is an- 
ticipated that under this program, this 
year, $200 million in principal and $56 
million in interest will be repaid. More 
will be repaid than the total amount 
appropriated for the fund. 

To show how it would work, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with respect to the $300 million 
obligated for Israel, based on the ex- 
perience they had this fiscal year, they 
had to lend $150 million in a direct gov- 
ernment-to-government loan, no guar- 
antee program at all. That used up $150 
million. 

They were able, then, by using the 
guarantee program of 25 percent of the 
private investor loan, to secure the addi- 
tional $150 million. They had to put up 
a guarantee of $37.5 million. 

So if the same system is used this 
time, it is quite obvious that to use up 
the $200 million will come within $12.5 
million of using it all up on just this one 
loan. And there are other nations to be 
taken care of—$80 million is projected 
to be loaned to a South American coun- 
try. 

This loan program has been highly 
suecessful. I am advised that there is 
only some $2 million in arrears on all 
these loans now outstanding on the Gov- 
ernment books. 

These countries buy the equipment 
from the United States. They use that 
equipment. They are taught by Ameri- 
can people. It provides jobs for American 
workers, and it establishes a friendly and 
firm relationship between our Govern- 
ment and these foreign governments, and 
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at very little expense to the U.S. Treas- 
ury under this loan program. 

The involvement of U.S. financial in- 
stitutions in financing sales of arms and 
equipment, guaranteed by U.S. Govern- 
ment funds, is relatively recent. Some 
banks are not attracted by the idea of 
financing sales of military items to 
countries abroad, although this attitude 
is changing. 

I might state that in the current year, 
$400 million was appropriated on an 
overall program of $525 million. They 
were not able to use all the $525 million 
because they had to use so much of the 
government-to-government loans. 

It did not expand the program a great 
deal. So they are not able to change the 
proposed $400 million. The program is 
being cut back by the committee to the 
level of $200 million, which is half of 
what was appropriated for this year, 
while this record stands in its face. 

I submit that using the figures pro- 
vided by the committee, of $700 million, 
an appropriation of up to $525 million 
would enable this program to be carried 
out in proper fashion. 

The whole $200 million funding level 
proposed by the committee contradicts 
the bill’s stated policy of helping coun- 
tries achieve their grant assistance by 
direct commercial purchases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s additional 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

The bill provides for credit and, in 
fiscal year 1974-75, for grant assistance 
to specific countries, to be repaid in local 
currency at the equivalent of zero per- 
centage of interest. 


Why would they require the equivalent 
of zero percentage of interest? I may say 
that in exercising the loan guarantee 
fund, the Government has been collect- 
ing $500 million every year. But the com- 
mittee bill would upset a very fine busi- 


ness arrangement, whereby military 
equipment is sold to foreign countries, 
and they are paying interest. But the 
committee bill would raise the interest 
from zero percent to 3 percent, whereas 
my amendment would require the money 
to be repaid in American dollars and 
would give the Government an oppor- 
tunity to charge the prevailing rate of 
interest. 

Participation by these lending institu- 
tions has grown in recent years. In fiscal 
year 1973, the private credit component 
of the foreign military sales program, 
arranged by U.S. financial institutions, 
amounted to almost 40 percent—$218.3 
million—of the total credit program of 
$550 million. It is hoped that the private 
interest in the program will continue 
and increase. The administration be- 
lieves that the involvement of U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise in this area is essential. 
This kind of involvement is, after all, 
very much in the American tradition— 
and indeed is called for by S. 1443. 

The provision of only $200 million in 
funds for a $700 million program as pro- 
vided by S. 1443 would mean that vir- 
tually all foreign military sales credits 
would have to be negotiated by using 
USG 25 percent guarantees of loans pro- 
vided by U.S. lending institutions. At the 
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same time, very few funds would remain 
for direct government-to-government 
loans. 

More fundamentally, the low $200 mil- 
lion funding level proposed by S. 1443 
contradicts the bill’s stated policy of 
helping countries shift from grant assist- 
ance to direct commercial purchases 
through a period of easy credit. The bill 
provides for credit in fiscal year 1974-75 
for grant assistance recipient countries 
to be repaid in local currency at zero 
percent of interest, and for local cur- 
rency repayments at no less than 3 per- 
cent in fiscal years 1976-78. But this kind 
of financing simply could not be done, 
since the program proposed by this bill 
relies almost exclusively on private 
financing which requires commercial 
rates of interest and repayment in U.S. 
dollars. I know of no U.S. bank that would 
be interested in 0 to 3 percent financing. 

The administration’s policy, supported 
by Congress, is to phase out grant assist- 
ance on an orderly basis and ease the 
transition with credits for the purchase 
of military items. This policy is being 
carried out. Most recently, Greece, Li- 
beria, and the Republic of China have 
“graduated” from grant assistance to 
credits. Turkey received credit for the 
first time in fiscal year 1972; $75 mil- 
lion is requested for Turkey in fiscal year 
1974. Korea has been taking on increas- 
ing amounts of credit since fiscal year 
1971, and $25 million is requested in fiscal 
year 1974. The administration’s pro- 
posed FMS credit program supports this 
policy in a realistic way. It proposes a 
balance between private financing and 
direct government-to-government credit. 
It proposes to offer credit at its cost to 
the U.S. Government—with only rare 
exceptions—and to require that the loans 
be repaid in U.S. dollars. 

Unless we have a properly funded 
foreign military sales credit program, we 
shall greatly increase the doubts of our 
allies regarding the dependability of the 
United States as a source of military 
supply. We would run the risk that many 
allies might turn to European suppliers 
which are actively seeking to expand 
their sales and which are strongly sup- 
ported by national credits. This would be 
a loss to the United States in both politi- 
cal and economic terms. Politically, this 
would mean the reduction in an impor- 
tant element of our international rela- 
tions. Economically, this would mean a 
loss—by our own doing—to our indus- 
try, our balance of trade, and our balance 
of payments. It runs wholly counter to 
everything we are attempting to do to 
restore our economy and our economic 
position in the world. 

The amendment would raise the level 
of new money for the foreign military 
sales credit program, but in our view 
the price is justified. The additional 
money will generate additional sales and 
additional income to the United States 
and our workers. This administration 
has wound down the war in Indochina. 
It is reducing America’s share of the cost 
of common security programs in an or- 
derly manner. It has demonstrated the 
capacity to devise new policies to meet 
changing world conditions. This bill will, 
if adequately funded, give the adminis- 
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tration the resources it needs to con- 
tinue to make progress in one of our 
military assistance programs that is es- 
sential to the interests of our allies and 
ourselves. 

I urge Senators to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the amounts 
lent under this program and the amounts 
repaid be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Amount in billions) 


Since beginning in early 1960s when we 
first started offering credits: 


Repayment of principal 

Interest earned and paid 

Guarantee receive fund part re- 
turned every year since 1960’s at 
rate of $3 to $4 million, and in- 
creasing every year 


(Amount in millions) 


1973—Anticipated payment 
credit: 


Principal repayments 
Interest payment 

If $200 million prevails, all but 34 mil- 
lion—or 166 million—must be used as guar- 
antee for private credit. Never used more 
than $54 million. If we get 525 million, we 
hope to use $78 million. $150 million part 
for Israel. It was very difficult last year, 
and they are a good risk. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if the full 
$300 million were to be provided for Is- 
rael, it would mean that all other na- 
tions that are receiving credit under this 
program, or receiving anything at. all, 
would be gobbled up by Israel. That is all 
well and good provided funds are avail- 
able for other nations using this pro- 
gram, including the $80 million to be lent 
in Latin America. The committee amend- 
ment would destroy any. effort or any 
ability on the part of the Government 
to make loans to Latin American coun- 
tries for the purpose of buying military 
equipment, and would turn those loans 
over to other nations. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
joined with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama in support of the amend- 
ment. I think he has stated the case very 
well. If we are going to have a viable 
program at all, in order to implement 
American foreign policy in the 1970's, ob- 
viously there must be resources available 
to do that job. 

When we limit the authority as it is in 
the bill to $200 million, in light of min- 
imum requirements around the world, 
we do not have the means by which we 
can have any kind of capability to do the 
things that are essential in carrying out 
American foreign policy. 

I am not one who favors a program of 
peddling America’s capability in terms of 
sales. 

Obviously, there are many countries 
that should not be buying military equip- 
ment. I voted yesterday in the case of 
the Greek aid amendment to see to it 
that we do something about the viability 


on 
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of the system in Greece. I want to see a 
strong, viable government there, but I 
do say that if we adopt the standard of 
only $200 million for total sales for the 
coming year, $150 million of that is al- 
ready committed, and properly so, under 
authority of the amendment, I had 
agreed to sometime ago—aid to Israel— 
which the Senator from Alabama sup- 
ported. 

Mr. ALLEN. Actually this bill man- 
dates the Government to provide $300 
million. 

Mr. JACKSON. Without only $200 mil- 
lion available. 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON, This is a shell of a bill 
to carry out a very important part of our 
foreign policy. I strongly support the Al- 
len amendment. I hope the Senate will 
adopt it so that we can do the job we 
must do in the 1970’s. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
sum of $200 million should not be con- 
fused with the total authorization of the 
bill, nor should Israel be so confused. 
As a matter of fact, Israel is able to go 
to the Export-Import Bank and obtain 
the resources she needs for military aid 
up to $300 million. I talked this after- 
noon with representatives of the State 
Department and asked if this $200 mil- 
lion limits the possibility of Israel being 
able to get the $300 million, and the 
answer was no. As a matter of fact, she 
can get most of her banking done 
through the regular banking structure. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would the Senator pro- 
vide that she could not use that source 
for any of the $300 million? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I do not think 
it is necessary. I believe it is in our inter- 
est to slow down the sale of arms. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is written in the bill 
that $300 million goes to the govern- 
ment of Israel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the total 
authorization. 

Mr. ALLEN, I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill states: 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of State to carry out this part 
not to exceed $200 million. 


That part is under the guarantees, 
government to government. The govern- 
ment of Israel has been able to use both 
the guarantees and direct commercial 
borrowing out of banking structures of 
the country. I do not think we should 
confuse that with whether $200 million 
is adequate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator has 
it confused because this year this pro- 
gram had to guarantee 25 percent of 
$150 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. And then had to make a 
loan of more than $150 million to get it 
to $300 million. 

This is a twofold program. It is 
credit sales. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. And also guarantee sales. 
But the $200 million limitation applies to 
both programs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am aware of that. 
It is government to government, and the 
guarantee sales was privately financed 
but guaranteed by the Treasury of the 
United States. I am saying it is not right 
for the Senate to believe this $200 mil- 
lion would jeopardize the military as- 
sistance and credit sales or guarantee to 
Israel. It is a fact it would not leave much 
left over, but I do not think there should 
be much left over. It seems to me if these 
countries are such good repayers the pri- 
vate banks of those countries may find 
they would enjoy getting their interest 
and principal back. 

The problem we have on the $200 mil- 
lion is with respect to those countries 
that are not good repayers. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to try to put the brakes on arms sales, 
this is the place to do it. I think the 
$200 million might be tight and we might 
increase that, but I see no reason to go 
to $525 million. 

We tried to get $50 million for EDA 
in loans for development of water systems 
and industries in this country—just $50 
million, and the administration said it is 
too much. 

Here is a request for $525 million, au- 
thorized appropriation to people who do 
not need these weapons, many of them 
who have a hard time paying for them, 
and when they do, they are neglecting 
other things that need to be done. It 
seems to me the committee came up with 
a prudent and fiscally responsible pro- 
posal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendment would increase the 
authorization for the foreign military 
credit sales program by $325 million, a 
160 percent increase above the amount 
recommended by the committee. In ad- 
dition, it would make major policy 
changes in the way the program is to be 
administered. Of course, that requires 
that much more in appropriation. 

Under existing law, there is a 10-year 
repayment limit on credit that is ex- 
tended by the U.S. Government to devel- 
oping foreign countries for arms pur- 
chases. The committee recommended 
that this limit be retained. The pending 
amendment would double the present re- 
payment period and make it 20 years. If 
this is approved, countries will be paying 
for planes, tanks, and guns long after 
they have been sent to the scrap heap. 

The bill before the Senate sets a floor 
on the interest rate that can be charged 
for direct Government loans for arms 
purchases. It requires that the borrowing 
country pay interest equal to the cost of 
money borrowed by the Treasury De- 
partment or the rate charged by the 
Export-Import Bank on loans for com- 
parable purposes, whichever is higher. 

However, I point out that very gener- 
ous concessional terms are allowed on 
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loans to grant aid countries, in limited 
amounts, to help them make the transi- 
tion from grants to credit sales. This is 
a price that had to be paid in the transi- 
tion process, the committee felt. The im- 
pact of this change on the credit program 
will not be felt until the 1975 fiscal year, 
however. 

The proposed amendment would al- 
low loans to be made without the bor- 
rower having to pay any interest. The 
Treasury is now paying more than 7 per- 
cent on long-term borrowings. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank charges 6 percent on 
their direct loans for arms purchases. 
Thus, under the committee’s bill, the bor- 
rower would be required to pay at least 
a 7-percent-plus rate. Under the pending 
amendment the executive branch could 
let the borrower pay 3 percent, 2 percent, 
1 percent or no interest. 

Companies like General Motors, RCA, 
and Xerox must now pay 744 percent for 
bank loans. Home buyers must pay 8 per- 
cent and up. Small businessmen 9 per- 
cent and up. Do Senators want to give 
the executive branch authority to make 
loans for arms purchases at no interest 
to countries like Greece, Taiwan, and 
Brazil—with money our Government has 
borrowed at 7 percent? I hope not. 

Now as to the amounts involved. The 
committee, in recognition of the Senate’s 
and the Congress’ pledge to fiscal respon- 
sibility, has taken action to minimize the 
use of appropriated funds for financing 
credit sales while still approving an over- 
all ceiling only slightly less than that re- 
quested by the administration. Under the 
plan approved by the committee most 
of the financing would be through com- 
mercial banks with the loans backed by 
a Government guaranty. Under the guar- 
anty program of 25 percent of the 
amount backed by a guaranty must be 
placed in a reserve account, thus, the 
$200 million in appropriations author- 
ized by the committee will be more than 
ample to finance the $700 million in 
credit authorized by the bill. Under the 
administration’s credit sales proposal, 
$313 million in commercial financing was 
programed. I have no doubt that ample 
additional commercial financing can be 
arranged with Government encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. President, our Nation’s fiscal situ- 
ation is desperate. The President, has 
asked for a $20 billion increase in the 
limit on the national debt. This amend- 
ment would add $325 million more to that 
debt burden. 

Talk is cheap, Mr. President. The vote 
on this amendment will tell if the Senate 
really wants to be fiscally responsible or 
whether that is only so much talk. 

I do not understand why we insist on 
giving this kind of program such a high 
priority that we want to give them loans 
at no interest or at interest of 2 per- 
cent or 4 percent. There is no use be- 
laboring the point. The Senator frem 
Alabama assumes the very question at 
issue. Is it in our interest to continue 
to foist this in large amounts because 
of jobs at home? I can understand the 
man who has a job that likes it or the 
company selling planes, I do not expect 
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them to come in and say, “No, we do 
not want to do business any more.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said 
the foreign aid has no constituency. I do 
not know what he means by that. I do not 
know of anyone next to the Pentagon 
that has more powerful constituents. I 
have no objection to making money. Of 
course, in wartime we have to do it. But 
the war in Vietnam is over. I thought we 
were going to move toward a peacetime 
economy, and this is a very gradual re- 
duction. If the Senate wants to make the 
terms more liberal it is privileged to do SO. 
I think it is very much against the in- 
terests of this country to do it. 

Mr. President, I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time if the 
other side is willing to yield back the 
remainder of their time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator yield a 
moment? The Senator is talking about 
the liberal terms of the amendment. Ac- 
tually, it is the committee that has the 
liberal terms, because the amendment 
provides for repayment in American dol- 
lars, whereas the committee, from 1973 
to 1978, is providing for payment in the 
currency of the foreign country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
allow me, that was strictly confined to 
those countries that were phased out 
during what is called the phaseout. The 
Senator’s amendment applies across the 
board to all of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the law at the present 
time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We were assuming 
the phaseout period, which was defeated 
by a very narrow majority just recently, 
would be in effect, and during that pe- 
riod they would be given concessional 
loans; but the regular lending program 
does not have that provision. The Sena- 
tor is doubling the 10-year period to 20 
years. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not doubling it. That 
is the present law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The present law is 
10 years. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is what the Senator 
has here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing that the amendment provides 
20 years. I apologize if I did not under- 
stand. The present law provides 10 years; 
the Senator’s amendment makes it 20 
years. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am advised 20 years is 
the present authorization. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am advised it is 10 
years. 

Mr. ALLEN. We had better get our ad- 
visers together. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The committee 
amendment provides for 10 years. That 
is the point. The amendment provides 
for 20 years. 

Mr. ALLEN. The question is, What is 
the present law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are going to 
write the present law. That is what we 
are going to write. That is the purpose 
of this session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have in my hand 
the official legislation, the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Authorization, chapter 2. I 
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am reading from the official book, on 
page 203: 

The President is hereby authorized to fi- 
nance procurements of defense articles and 
defense services by friendly countries and in- 
ternational organizations on terms of repay- 
ment to the United States Government of 
not less than the value thereof in United 
States dollars within a period not to exceed 
ten years after the delivery of the defense 
articles or the rendering of the defense 
services. 


I do not know where the Senator gets 
20 years. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well, if that is what 
it is, but I was advised that is the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The bill provides 10 
years. 

Mr. ALLEN. If that is the only point 
the Senator is making—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, that is not the 
only point. It is one of many. 

With respect to the interest rate pro- 
vision, and the soft loans, the bill re- 
stricts them to what we called the phase- 
out period on grant aid. All along there 
was confusion as to whether we had been 
talking about the grant program or the 
overall program. The phase-out applied 
to the grant portion of the bill. That has 
been removed. The bill anticipated that 
in that period where we changed from 
grant to loans which would be repaid, 
during the transitional period we would 
give them concessional loans. 

The amendment lengthens the period 
and softens the loan requirement and 
the interest rate and increases the bur- 
den upon the Treasury, because it calls 
for an appropriation of an additional 
$325 million, which is a 160 percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is $525 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. $325 million above 
what the committee provides. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is not the overall ceiling 
the same? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The overall ceiling 
is $200 million. With $200 million, one 
could go to the Chase bank or any other 
bank and could finance up to $800 mil- 
lion, under the bill, because it is 7 to 1. It 
is more than the ceiling. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
indicate my support for the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. It is and 
should be our policy to move away 
from outright grants to loan assistance. 
One way to encourage that trend is to 
have adequate loan authority available. 

As reported, the committee bill would 
chop off grant assistance while cutting 
back drastically on loan authority. 

I believe the Senator from Alabama is 
pointing in the right direction with his 
amendment, and I think it should be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield back his time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) for himself and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wuttrams), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskre) and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, GravEL) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Scorr) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 53, as follows: 
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Eagleton 


Fulbright Montoya 


NOT VOTING—11 
Hartke Stennis 
Inouye Weicker 
Muskie Williams 
Scott, Va. 

So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
greed to. 


Bennett 
Biden 
Clark 
Gravel 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 18, strike out the words “of cash 
sales under sections 1102 and 1103 of this 
Act,” in lines 5 and 6 and in lines 14 and 15; 

On page 18, insert the following new sub- 
section between lines 21 and 22: 

“(c) The limitations of this section may 
not be waived pursuant to any authority con- 
tained in this or any other Act unless the 
President finds that overriding requirements 
of the national security of the United States 
justify such a waiver and promptly reports 
such finding to the Congress in writing, to- 
gether with his reasons for such finding. In 
any case in which the limitations of this sec- 
tion are waived under the preceding sen- 
tence, the report required under such sen- 
tence shall set forth in detail the expendi- 
tures proposed to be made in excess of the 
geographical limitation applicable under this 
section. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection, in no event shall 
any geographical ceiling applicable under 
this section be exceeded by more than an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of such ceil- 
ing.” 

ý UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 10 minutes on the pending 
amendment, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the sponsor of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I can ex- 
plain the amendment very simply. It is 
an amendment that is aimed at exempt- 
ing the regional ceiling limitations on 
Africa and Latin America. That is, the 
cash sales under the bjll would not apply 
to the ceiling. On Africa it does not af- 
fect the status in any way. It is a low 
enough figure. In Latin America there is 
no arms race on among the nations. 

It only means that if they do not stay 
in contact with us in the sales that we 
can influence, they are going to get them 
in Eastern Europe or someplace else. It 
is not an issue as to whether they get 
them or not. 

I believe that it is to our advantage. I 
happen to be chairman of the Latin 
American Subcommittee at the present 
time. And I have spent a lot of time in 
these last few months with every delega- 
tion from Latin America. When they are 
asking for considered status, they are 
asking to be put back on the front burner 
in our priorities. 

This is one of the elemental areas 
where they can be recognized, with direct 
relations with us, as having some status 
and dignity as a nation. 

So, the amendment would simply do 
that. It would not count cash sales under 
the regional ceilings involved in the bill 
in those two areas, Africa and Latin 
America. It would restore to the Presi- 
dent an option, if he makes a finding and 
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reports to Congress that this is a serious 
factor in the national security interest. It 
would restore his old option to lift that 
ceiling up to 50 percent in extreme cases. 

Mr. President, the effect of section 
1302, should it remain in its present 
form, would be a strong signal to our 
Latin American neighbors that the 
United States was not really interested 
in establishing closer, more mature re- 
lationships within the Hemisphere. 

Regional ceilings for Latin America 
and Africa were first established as an 
effort to curtail the diversion of scarce 
funds from economic development to 
arms purchases. The Latin American 
ceilings also signaled U.S. concern over 
the possible development of an arms race 
in that part of the world. Yet, in retro- 
spect, there has been no arms race in 
either Latin America or Africa. Major 
purchases have been largely directed to- 
ward replacing obsolete and difficult-to- 
maintain equipment. In Latin America, 
despite repeated expressions of interest 
in U.S. equipment, the bulk of the sales 
have ultimately gone to our allies in 
Europe. 

Thus, the magnitude of just one or two 
major purchases would be sufficiently 
large enough that they could account 
for the bulk of the U.S. regional ceiling 
in any one year and force curtailment 
of procurement in support of routine op- 
erations. In effect, we have been signifi- 
cantly inhibited from responding to le- 
gitimate requests which has resulted in 
most nations of the hemisphere turning 
elsewhere for their major purchases. 

From 1967 through 1972, military arms 
sales to Latin America totaled over $1.6 
billion, of which the U.S. share was only 
about 13 percent of this figure. Despite 
the recent upsurge in Latin American 
purchases of military equipment, the re- 
gion expends an average of only 2 percent 
of its gross national product for military 
purposes. This is the lowest total of any 
developing area in the world. 

On the other hand, the African ceiling 
poses no problem for our security assist- 
ance programs. The requested aggregate 
for fiscal year 1974 is about $35 million. 
The annual foreign military cash sales 
level has been about $5 million. 

But of greater importance is the im- 
pact of the proposals embodied in S. 1443 
upon those nations affected. As sovereign 
entities they have become increasingly 
aware of problems associated with their 
development. Each government perceives 
what is required to meet the needs of its 
population and each has its own ideas on 
the allocation of resources. Most regard 
the imposition of a regional ceiling of 
military sales by the United States as un- 
due interference in their affairs and re- 
sent such attempts to control their use 
of funds. 

Most recent purchases of arms have 
given the governments concerned .a 
modest, modern capability in keeping 
with their national aspirations. However, 
our policy of unilateral restrictions has 
countered these attempts and has also 
been both ineffective and harmful to our 
relations. 

Section 1302 of S. 1443 would include 
the value of cash sales against the Latin 
American and African ceilings and would 
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eliminate the 50-percent Presidential 
waiver in existing legislation. This can 
only be interpreted as a double retreat 
from our recent attempts to treat Latin 
American nations on a mature basis. 
Cash sales under the Foreign Military 
Sales Act are made at the initiative of 
the purchasing government which has 
the right to expend its money in its own 
best interests. Without the Presidential 
waiver authority, the U.S. total of overall 
military sales from 1967 through 1972 
would have been significantly smaller. 

In conclusion, I would just add that to 
deny legitimate requests for arms to our 
Latin American neighbors contributes to 
a diminution of U.S. cooperation within 
our own hemisphere. We can ill afford to 
take such precipitous action at this time 
when there is a rising concern in Latin 
America that the U.S. policy in the 
Western Hemisphere is one of increasing 
neglect. 

That is the whole issue of the meas- 
ure, and my colleague from Tennessee 
has worked at this measure. He is a co- 
sponsor of it, and I am glad to yield such 
time as remains to him. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

I might say briefly that I know there 
are a lot of people in this country who 
simply want to eliminate the arms sales 
entirely. I do not think it is rational, 
feasible, or in the national interest to do 
so, Latin America, in the last 5 years, has 
reduced arms purchased to 13 percent in 
terms of what they buy from this coun- 
try. I think that has more than a mili- 
tary or balance of payments implica- 
tion. I think it has a very clear political 
implication in terms of our coordination 
with those people, who consider them- 
selves and whom we consider as very good 
friends and allies. 

All we are trying to do is exclude the 
value of cash sales from the regional ceil- 
ings, and I cannot for the life of me see 
why these sales should be considered as 
subject to some form of limitation on the 
part of the foreign aid program. It seems 
to me that the amendment makes com- 
monsense as well as political, economic, 
and military good sense, and I urge the 
support of the amendment. 

Without this amendment, the bill 
would have a serious adverse effect upon 
our relations with the other nations of 
this hemisphere. Continuation of these 
inter-American policies requires that 
added flexibility be granted to the 
President. 

I am advised that our current trade 
relationships with the African nations 
are such that S. 1443 would not have no- 
ticeable adverse effects there, and my re- 
marks are addressed only to the bill as 
it applies to Latin America. 

S. 1443 would limit the ability of the 
Executive to respond to the legitimate 
defense requirements of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations. It does so by proposing to 
include the value of cash sales within the 
regional ceiling for Latin America as well 
as by eliminating the 50 percent Presi- 
dential waiver authority in existing leg- 
islation. 

The authority of the President to waive 
the present regional ceiling for Latin 
America has enabled the United States 
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to conclude several important sales with 
Latin American countries. In fiscal year 
1973, we were able to sell North American 
Rockwell OV-10 aircraft to Venezuela. 
This year, the waiver has been essential 
to permit the possible sales of Cessna 
A-37's, Lockheed C-130, and Northrup 
F-5E aircraft to several interested coun- 
tries. 

Many observers would prefer to sell no 
arms abroad whatsoever, but past experi- 
ence has demonstrated that we are not 
able, by a unilateral restrictive sales 
policy, to halt the purchase of military 
equipment. Other suppliers are available 
and willing to fulfill Latin American re- 
quirements through provision of credit 
and the sale of equipment. It is worth 
noting that during the 5-year period 
from 1967 to 1972, the Latin American 
nations purchased $1.6 billion worth of 
new equipment. Of this, only $261 million 
was spent in the United States. 

The effect of these statistics on our 
balance of payments is obvious. The po- 
litical effects are not so obvious and have 
included a diminution of the valuable 
military relationships established over 
the years which provide important chan- 
nels of communication for our overall 
relationships. 

Section 1302 of the bill currently before 
us would signa! that we are unwilling 
to relinquish a paternalistic attitude 
toward these countries and to establish 
relations on the basis of mature partner- 
ship. The administration has repeatedly 
affirmed its intention to encourage the 
Latin Americans to become more self- 
reliant by looking to them to take the 
initiative in articulating and assuming 
responsibilitly for their needs. In keeping 
with this policy, we wish to respond posi- 
tively in assisting the Latin Americans 
to meet their legitimate needs when 
requests are received. 

We can do that by adopting this 
amendment to section 1302. By our 
willingness and capability to respond in 
meeting the legitimate military requests 
of Latin American countries, we will con- 
tinue the confident military supply rela- 
tionship that has developed since World 
War II. Even more important, this rela- 
tionship gives a favorable cast to our 
overall relations with the entire hemi- 
sphere—a matter of inestimable impor- 
tance to the future of our country. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock) and from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee). This amendment would remove 
cash sales from the regional ceilings for 
Latin America and Africa and restore 
the President’s authority to waive up to 
50 percent of the amount of these ceil- 
ings. 

It is important to note that all cash 
sales under the foreign military sales 
program are made at the initiative of 
the purchasing countries. If the United 
States were to impose limits on these 
cash sales by means of a ceiling, such a 
step would surely be resented by Latin 
American and African nations—and 
rightly so—as a paternalistic interfer- 
ence in their efforts to provide for their 
own defense. Such an unwarranted and 
gratuitous step by the United States 
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would surely detract from the mature 
political relationships we seek with Latin 
American countries. And in Africa, it 
would undermine our professed interest 
in contributing to improved internal 
security as a basis for orderly national 
development. 

The regional ceilings for Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa were originally estab- 
lished to curtail arms races in develop- 
ing nations and prevent the diversion of 
scarce funds in these countries from eco- 
nomic development to arms purchases, 
but in retrospect, it can be seen that 
there has been no arms race in either 
Latin America or Africa, even when 
waiver authority was utilized. These re- 
gions expend an average of slightly more 
than 2 percent of their GNP for military 
purposes, the lowest for any regions of 
the world. Furthermore, the expendi- 
tures undertaken by these nations have 
been largely directed toward replacing 
obsolete and difficult-to-maintain equip- 
ment, rather than expanding the overall 
size of their forces. 

Aside from these foreign policy ques- 
tions, there is the consideration of the 
adverse impact these ceilings have had 
on American exports, and thereby, our 
whole economy. For example, from 1967 
to 1972, major military equipment pur- 
chases by Latin American countries, 
worldwide, totaled over $1.6 billion, but 
the U.S. share was only about 13 per- 
cent. 

Now, I certainly do not believe the 
United States should seek to profiteer on 
the sales of the tools of war around the 
world. But we should be realistic. These 
countries are obviously going to continue 
their equipment modernization pro- 
grams, and American manufacturers will 
have greater opportunities in this prom- 
ising market if we enact the proposed 
amendment to liberalize the regional 
ceilings. If given amounts of military 
sales are going to be made in any event, it 
is not in the interests of the United 
States to see these sales going to German, 
French, British, or other companies, 
when American workers can produce the 
same products on a competitive basis. 

I am particularly concerned with this 
point, because among the export sales 
which would be blocked would be Cessna 
A-37 aircraft, which are produced in 
Wichita, Kans. Production of this ver- 
satile and valuable aircraft, each one 
valued at more than $500,000, provides 
significant employment in an area that 
has suffered severe economic dislocations 
in recent years, and I do not believe the 
workers at French or British aircraft 
plants are any more deserving of employ- 
ment than those individuals in Wichita. 
Nor do I see any compelling reasons to 
eliminate these sales’ contributions to 
reducing America’s balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

In addition to the adverse political and 
economic effects of the ceilings, they also 
detract from our military relations. For 
example, the Latin American armed 
forces have been historically associated 
with ours in common defense arrange- 
ments. More recently the military in 
Latin America has emerged as a major 
force for national development. In limit- 
ing our ability to provide equipment 
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sought by Latin American armed forces, 
the ceiling has caused a reduction in the 
common orientation in doctrine, tactics, 
and logistics in the hemisphere and has 
given the inaccurate impression that we 
lack interest in the whole region. It is not 
in the interest of the United States to let 
this trend continue. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe 
these provisions which were contained in 
the bill as reported by the committee are 
not truly in the interests of the nations 
of Africa and Latin America. Nor are 
they in the interests of this country. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment to 
eliminate these provisions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
1966 the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions recommended, and the Senate ap- 
proved, a $55 million annual ceiling on 
government military grants, sales, and 
ship loans to Latin America. This was 
subsequently increased to $85 million in 
conference. The committee report on 
that bill stated: 

The adoption of this further restriction on 
the size of the total program of military as- 
sistance should be effective in substantially 
lessening the fiow of military equipment 
from the United States to Latin America and, 
hopefully, result in diverting budget funds 
now being spent by these countries for mili- 
tary purposes to civilian uses. This com- 
mittee does not wish to be responsible for 
encouraging in any way arms races in Latin 
America. The Committee is not impressed 
with the argument that if the United States 
does not sell military equipment, the Latin 
Americans will buy it in Europe. One might 
as well argue for legalizing slot machines in 
the District of Columbia on the grounds 
that otherwise people will go to southern 
Maryland to gamble. 


Seven years later the committee is 
still of the same view. And the argu- 
ments from the executive branch are the 
same—“If we don’t sell to them, the 
French, British, or Russians will.” Over 
these 7 years the ceiling has been in- 
creased, at the urging of the executive 
branch, to $100 million which, through 
use of a Presidential waiver, has been 
increased to $150 million for the last 2 
years. 

I wish to emphasize that commercial 
sales, outside Government channels, are 
not covered by the ceiling under existing 
law or under the bill approved by the 
committee. Both cover only U.S. Govern- 
ment transactions. 

In order to waive the ceiling the Pres- 
ident has had to find that “overriding 
requirements of the national security of 
the United States justify such a waiver.” 
What possible overriding interests of our 
national security are there in allowing 
Brazil to buy F-5E’s on easy-credit 
terms, which, if ever used, will likely be 
against Argentina—to whom we also 
plan to sell F-5E’s? 

S. 1443 takes a realistic view of the 
situation. It increases the ceiling to $150 
million and continues the commercial 
sales exemption but eliminates the 
waiver authority. Under the bill a total 
of $198,000,000 in military grants and 
sales could be provided to Latin American 
countries each year, including commer- 
cial sales. 

The pending amendment would also 
increase the ceiling to $150 million a 
year. But, in addition, it would allow the 
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President to waive the ceiling and in- 
crease it by 50 percent, to $225,000,000. 
On top of that, it would exempt cash 
sales made through Government chan- 
nels, estimated at $47 million next year. 
Finally, it would also continue the ex- 
emption for the $48 million in commer- 
cial sales estimated for next year. Thus, 
under current estimates, it would allow 
military grants and sales of $330,000,000 
in the coming fiscal year, more than 
three times the ceiling in existing law. 
It would be preferable not to have any 
ceiling at all than to have such a mock- 
ery on the statute books. 

I would like to put the country-by- 
country list of expected sales in the 
Record, but it is classified. Again, the 
Senate is being asked to consider an im- 
portant issue without being able to dis- 
cuss the facts out in the open. 

Mr. President, in much of Latin 
America we give countries economic aid 
which they put in one pocket only to take 
money out of another pocket and spend 
on useless military hardware. There is no 
external threat to Latin America. If war 
breaks out in Latin America it is almost 
certain that all parties will be using arms 
provided by the United States, as hap- 
pened in the recent soccer war between 
Honduras and El Salvador. 

In the coming fiscal year the executive 
branch proposes to sell eight Latin 
American countries $132 million in arms. 
And in the same year it plans to provide 
the same countries with $160 million in 
economic aid. It is no wonder that 
American taxpayers are disgusted with 
foreign aid. Why should our taxpayers 
be asked to pay for economic aid to these 
countries when they divert other re- 
sources to pay for arms which serve only 
as prestige symbols for generals and 
admirals? 

The exectuive branch has taken the 
hard-sell route in Latin America. It is 
determined to meet the competition, 
even if it means our hard-pressed tax- 
payers put up the money for useless jet 
fighters on easy terms and, in addition, 
shell out the economic aid which helps 
enable the buying country to meet the 
payments. The American taxpayer ends 
up footing the bill twice. If these coun- 
tries want to buy, let them do it through 
commercial channels. As to economic 
aid, let them make their case to the 
multilateral banks which are in a posi- 
tion to exercise some leverage on the na- 
tional priorities of borrowers. The U.S. 
bilateral aid program is clearly ineffec- 
tive in this respect. These countries 
should not be able to have the American 
taxpayers’ cake and eat it, too. 

The pending amendment would also 
allow an increase in the $40,000,000 ceil- 
ing on Africa now in the bill to $60,000,- 
000, if the waiver authority requested is 
used. And it would also exempt cash 
sales. Yet the total estimated grants and 
government sales for Africa are esti- 
mated at $34,000,000 next year, $6,000,- 
000 less than the ceiling now in the bill. 
The administration has made no case 
at all for increasing the ceiling. 

Iurge that the amendment be rejected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a table entitled 
“Regional Ceiling Data.” 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REGIONAL CEILING DATA 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal m Fiscal ier! 
973 974 


1. Latin America: 

. Military assistance 
. Government credit sales_ 
. Government cash sales... 
. Ship loans 


$10, 735 
150, 000 


Total toward ceiling... 


207, 735 
. Commercial sales 48, 000 


Total Latin America... 255, 735 


1. Military grants. 

. Government credit sales_ 
. Government cash sales... 
. Ship loans 


Total toward ceiling.. 
. Commercial sales 


Total Africa 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I see 
no point in belaboring the matter, other 
than to state that the committee bill 
allows a $150 million ceiling, which under 
existing law is a $100 million ceiling plus 
a right to a waiver of 50 percent, which 
comes out to $150 million. 

The effect of the Senator’s amendment 
would be to increase that ceiling to $225 
million—in other words, $175 million plus 
a 50-percent waiver. 

These ceilings apply only to Govern- 
ment actions, where the sale is through 
the Government either on a cash basis 
or a loan basis. The Senate has voted on 
these ceilings time and time again. Ac- 
tually, this is retaining existing ceiling, 
except for the waiver the Senator adds, 
which increases it by $75 million. 

The issue ought to be very clear as to 
whether we increase the arms sales pro- 
gram to increase the incentive for Latin 
American countries to increase purchases 
of arms. We give them, on the one hand, 
economic aid to help pay for the arms. 
That is what actually happens, not only 
in Latin America but in many other 
places, whether it is cash or credit sales: 
With one hand we sell them the arms and 
with the other give them the money to 
pay for them. So it is not a very profit- 
able business, if you look at both sides 
of it. If you look at only the manufac- 
turer of the equipment, the planes, he 
makes a profit, but in the long run the 
Government pays for it. 

This, again, is simply a modest effort 
to restrict the amount of money the Gov- 
ernment has to put up for military sales. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true that this 
bill does not in any way restrict or limit 
commercial sales of arms to any foreign 
nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This bill affects no 
commercial sales that do not come 
through the Government. They can buy 
anything they want, that they can go get 
private financing or have the cash for, 
and there is no ceiling at all on that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not also true that 
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so-called credit sales by the Government 
are subsidized sales? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. We perform 
the services, make the contracts, and do 
all of the business. 

Mr. CHURCH. And the terms of the 
sale, including the interest rate, are ac- 
tually such that they are subsidized by 
the American taxpayer? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are, indeed. 

Mr. CHURCH. And the ceiling applies 
only to the subsidized sales over $150 mil- 
um, unless the Senate wants to increase 
it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. . 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, maybe I 
misunderstood. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BROCK. Does the bill, as the Sen- 
ator perceives it, include cash sales? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those handled by 
the Government. The Government is in- 
jected into it, it makes a contract, and 
it becomes a part of the Government 
program. It does not affect countries like 
Peru or country X, that go directly to the 
manufacturer and deal with it. 

Mr. BROCK. It does put a ceiling on 
cash sales by the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. By the Govern- 
ment, but not through commercial chan- 
nels. 

Mr. BROCK. Would the Senator not 
also agree that in point of fact, the 
Latin American countries, because of 
previous limitations, have shifted the 
bulk of their buying to other countries 
already, and that we are down to 13 
percent of supplying their military goods 
today, out of 100 percent? Is that not 
so? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think that 
is accurate. Nobody knows—— 

Mr. BROCK. The figures I have in- 
dicate that they purchased $1.6 billion 
worth of military equipment over the 
last 5 years, of which only $31 million 
was sold by the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A lot of those sales 
we have lost were because their military 
equipment is cheaper. The French and 
the Swedes, for example, have produced 
cheaper planes than we have. Ours are 
better, I think, but more expensive. But 
there is no proof that we have as to why 
they have done this. 

Mr. BROCK. Could it be possible that 
the cash sales limitation is a part of the 
problem? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, how much 
time remains to the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the proponents has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (putting the question). 

The nays appear to have it. The 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee). On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wrttrams), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, GRAVEL) would tach vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. ScorT) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 56, as follows: 

[No. 234 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Johnston 
NAYS—56 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
. Hughes 
. Humphrey 
Javits 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 


Eastland McGovern 
McIntyre 


Ervin 

Fulbright Metcalf Talmadge 

Hart Mondale Tunney 
NOT VOTING—10 


Inouye Weicker 
Kennedy Williams 
Clark Scott, Va. 

Gravel Stennis 


So Mr. McGee’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for his patient and thorough 
work. 

I know how deeply he feels about the 
need to transform our foreign policy, par- 


Montoya 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Eagleton 


Bennett 
Biden 
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ticularly our military policies overseas. 
I am fully in agreement with him and 
admire him for the initiative he has 
taken. 

S. 1443 is a wide-ranging bill that un- 
dertakes to enact a wide variety of re- 
forms. The distingiushed chairman has 
explained them. I will confine myself 
to only a few of the most important fea- 
tures of the bill. 

As long ago as 1965, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee voted to overhaul 
existing foreign aid—military and eco- 
nomic. But as the report accompanying 
S. 1443 states, each year the committee 
only “nibbled at the fringes” of foreign 
aid policy until the adoption of this bill. 

Mr. President, by the end of this fiscal 
year, the United States will have paid 
out $182 billion in foreign aid since 
World War II, of which $80 billion is 
military or military-related. Unless Con- 
gress acts now, this outflow will go on— 
a billion here, a billion there. 

Is this what President Nixon intended 
when he said in his second inaugural 
that— 

The time has passed when America will 
make every other nation’s conflict our own, 
or make every other nation’s future our re- 
sponsibility .. .? 


I doubt it. 

President Nixon’s meetings with Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev last week show 
that in at least one important area— 
Soviet-American relations—he is ready 
to have the United States drop the role of 
world policeman and cold warrior. 

That same adjustment to world reali- 
ties should also be made in our military 
aid programs. The United States has al- 
ready paid out $182 billion in foreign aid 
since World War II—$80 billion of it 
for cold war military purposes. 

Twenty-eight years after the end of 
World War II, it is long past time that 
we lay aside old military aid policies and 
start afresh. 

I am most pleased by the “fresh start” 
toward mutual nuclear arms reduction 
disclosed by White House Adviser Henry 
Kissinger last Thursday, June 21. 

In a briefing on the second round of 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks— 
SALT—which began last November, Mr. 
Kissinger reported that negotiations with 
the Soviet Union include “reduction—of 
arms—as one of the objectives of the 
agreement and not simply limitation.” 

That is very much in line with an 
amendment that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) and I intro- 
duced to last year’s interim arms agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. We pro- 
posed the launching of SART—Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks—as part of the 
SALT negotiations. 

The amendment became law on Sep- 
tember 30, 1972. 

Significantly, S. 1443 is not an adminis- 
tration bill. It was patiently and thor- 
oughly researched and debated by Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT and the committee, and 
their staff. It represents a major con- 
gressional initiative and forms part of the 
overall effort to restore Congress’ proper 
role in the initiation of national and in- 
ternational policy. 

Mr. President, there seems to be a para- 
dox in the administration’s reaction to 
major reforms of this type in the area 
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of foreign policy. For example, the De- 
partment of State’s briefing paper on S. 
1443 argues against the cuts in funding 
in the following terms: 

A cut-back of this magnitude would be read 
throughout the world as signalling an abrupt 
shift in U.S. policy. Instead of facilitating 
an orderly transition to the goals of self- 
reliance inherent in the Nixon Doctrine, it 
would come as a severe jolt to our friends 
and allies and adversely affect stability an“ 
peace in the international community. 


The paradox is this: While we are at 
war, as in Indochina, we are not supposed 
to undermine the President’s negotiating 
authority; while we are at peace, we are 
not supposed to upset stability. So our 
hands are tied either way. 

I think the Congress has grown beyond 
this kind of double talk. 

Under the terms of S. 1443, military 
grant assistance—not sales—would be 
phased out over a 4-year period. In that 
interim, recipients of grant aid would be 
required to deposit in a special local cur- 
rency account 25 percent of the value of 
grant military aid and excess defense ar- 
ticles. Those funds would be available for 
meeting local U.S. expenses, including 
international cultural and educational 
exchange. 

Similar provisions govern military as- 
sistance advisory groups and missions. 
After July 1, 1977, no missions or groups 
would be established or continued un- 
less specifically authorized by law, and 
unless the host country pays the cost. 

Mr. President, I cannot help thinking 
that if we were setting up a military aid 
program for the first time, this is what 
we would want it to look like. Cost- 
sharing, specific authorization by law, 
full and frank disclosures by the execu- 
tive branch, and careful oversight and 
review by the Congress—these are some 
of the important features of S. 1443 that 
should be part of all major pieces of for- 
eign aid legislation passed by this body. 

Mr. President, S. 1443 returns military 
aid to South Vietnam and.Laos to the 
jurisdiction of the two foreign relations 
committees of the Congress. It does so by 
transferring funds for these countries 
from the DOD-funded military assist- 
ance service funded program to the mili- 
tary assistance program funded by the 
Foreign Assistance Act and hence by 
AID. This transfer is contained in sec- 
tions 2109 and 3109. 

Mr. President, there is really no ex- 
cuse for making an exception for Laos 
and South Vietnam—but not Cambodia. 
This is simply one of those irrational 
quirks that sometimes develops over the 
course of legislative history. In a brief- 
ing paper designed to rebut the transfer 
of jurisdiction over South Vietnam and 
Laos back to where it belongs, the De- 
partment of State argues that— 

MAP (the Military Assistance Program) is 
@ peacetime program. Until peace in South- 
east Asia is secure, Vietnam and Laos should 
remain under the Military Assistance Service 
Funded program. 


But this is merely military doubletalk. 
For if the argument is that the continua- 
tion of war justifies the status quo, then 
what about Cambodia? It is Cambodia, 
after all, where the fighting and bomb- 


ing are currently most intense. So I think 
we should support the provisions of S. 
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1443 on the grounds of administrative 
commonsense, 

Mr. President, S. 1443 represents a 
long overdue effort to bring together the 
various military aid programs and to get 
a grip on them as a whole. Here is a 
quote from a Library of Congress study 
dated January 9, 1973, entitled “Inter- 
national Security Assistance”: 

Depending on the choice of definitions, the 
total value of U.S. military assistance in FY 
1972 could vary anywhere from a low figure 
of about $500 million to a top figure of over 
$8 billion. There are at least 14 U.S. programs 
involving the transfer of resources to foreign 
governments for purposes related to the de- 
fense requirements of this country. The vari- 
ety and complexity of these programs and 
the different ways in which they are funded 
and administered have left many people con- 
fused and critical. 


Here are some examples of the wide 
gaps in military aid estimates: 

The Library of Congress figure is $8.7 
billion for fiscal year 1972; 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
figure is $6.2 billion for fiscal year 1972; 
and 

An AID report compiled in response to 
a Case-Proxmire amendment lists $5.3 
billion for fiscal year 1972. 

A major cause of these discrepancies 
is disagreement over what constitutes 
military aid. If the Army has weapons 
which it no longer uses and sells them 
for cash, is that aid or not? What if we 
loan the use of a ship to another coun- 
try for 6 months? What if we turn over 
to a host country a base facility, such as 
@ barracks building, that we are no 
longer going to use? These are legitimate 
questions. 

Mr. President, S. 1443 attempts to 
answer these questions and to define just 
what constitutes aid. For example, the 
legal value of excess defense articles— 
usually one-third the original cost— 
would be counted under grant military 
aid, and not as something extra. 

Mr. President, the fragmentation of 
authority and control over the various 
military aid programs led the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
Elmer B. Staats, to remark in 1971: 

I believe it would be a fair conclusion on 
our part ... that there hasn't been anyone 
looking at the total program of military as- 
sistance abroad. 


In fact, legislation submitted by the 
Nixon administration in April 1971, in- 
cluded provisions aimed at revamping 
and rationalizing ‘the military aid ap- 
paratus. For various reasons, that bill 
died in committee. But the need to co- 
ordinate programs under the general au- 
thority of the Department of State rather 
than the Pentagon is as great as it ever 
was. 

There is a corresponding need for 
centralized jurisdiction here in the Con- 
gress. As matters now stand, major re- 
sponsibility is assigned to at least three 
authorizing committees, so that Congress 
in turn has difficulty in understanding 
the dimensions of our military aid pro- 
gram as a whole. At a time when Con- 
gress can and should adhere to the $268.7 
billion budget ceiling, the widespread 
and confusing dispersal of military aid 
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transactions makes it that much harder 
for us to deal responsibly with budgetary 


needs. 

Mr. President, existing military aid 
programs are popular neither with the 
Congress nor with the public at large. 
Vast sums of taxpayers’ money are spent 
to arm nations against each other. Dic- 
tators abroad frequently use our weapons 
to put down domestic opposition. 

The argument that these countries 
would buy elsewhere, and that S. 1443 
would hurt our balance of payments, does 
not convince me. The bill places no limits 
on private commercial arms sales; it only 
seeks to get the U.S. Government out of 
the arms sales business. And as for the 
phaseout of grant aid, the bill permits 
future aid where specifically authorized 
by law and provided that the host coun- 
try pays the cost. Would we really want 
the U.S. Government to pass out weapons 
all over the world without these safe- 
guards? I think not. 

Mr. President, the time has passed 
when Congress is willing to hand the 
President a signed check to use as he 
likes. This “fill-in-the-blanks” attitude 
is not consistent with the new Congress. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on sey- 
eral occasions I have made clear my total 
opposition to military aid and assistance. 
I believe that the entire program is 
neither necessary for our security nor 
wise foreign policy. Further, it diverts 
the resources of other nations and our 
own resources for foreign assistance to 
military purposes in the face of demand- 
ing human needs that are unmet. 

This bill, S. 1443, with the amendments 
which have been adopted, makes some 
steps toward changing our policy, but not 
nearly enough. Certain major provisions 
of the bill have been significantly under- 
cut by floor amendments. 

Because of my overall opposition to 
programs of military aid and assistance, 
throughout the world I will vote against 
final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on final pas- 
sage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
may I take this moment to say that this 
is the first time I have ever voted against 
a military assistance bill. 

I do this because I think it marks the 
end of U.S. involvement in military as- 
sistance. I think it is a signal to the 
rest of the world that we are now pulling 
in our horns. I will have no part of it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I associate myself with 
the statement of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. I shall vote against the bill for the 
same reason. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the bill, S. 
1443, pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr, CLARK), and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) are absent 
on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett), and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr, Scorr) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 235 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 
Haskell 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall Goldwater 

Brock Griffin 

Buckley Gurney 

Burdick Hansen 

Byrd, Hatfield 
Harry F., Jr. Helms 

Cannon Hruska 

Cook Jackson 

Cotton Johnston 

Curtis Magnuson 

Dole McClellan 


NOT VOTING—8 


Gravel Stennis 
Inouye Williams 
Scott, Va. 


Thurmond 
Weicker 
Young 


Bennett 
Biden 
Clark 


So the bill (S. 1443) was passed, as 
follows: 


S. 1443 


An act to authorize the furnishing of de- 
fense articles and services to foreign coun- 
tries and international organizations 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act, divided into parts, chapters, and sections 

according to the following table of contents, 

may be cited as the “Foreign Military Sales 
and Assistance Act”: 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Chapter 1—Coordination; Definitions; Cer- 
tain Authorizations; Eligibility 

Sec. 101. Coordination. 

Sec. 102. Definitions. 

Sec. 103. Prior authorizations. 

Sec. 104. Eligibility. 

PART II—MILITARY SALES, CREDIT 
SALES, AND GUARANTIES 
Chapter 11—Authorizations 

. 1101. Reduction in Government partici- 

pation. 

. 1102. Cash sales from stock. 

. 1103. Procurement for cash sales. 
Sec. 1104. Credit sales. 

. 1105. Guaranties. 

. 1106. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 1107: Congressional approval. 


Chapter 13—Celilings 
Sec. 1301, Aggregate ceilings. 
Sec. 1302. Regional ceilings. 
Chapter 15—Administrative and Fiscal 
Provisions 


Sec. 1501. Payments received. 
Sec. 1502. Credit standards. 


PART III—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Chapter 21—Military Grant Assistance 


Sec. 2101. General authority. 
Sec. 2102. Authorization of appropriations. 
. 2103. Conditions of eligibility. 
. 2104. Excess defense articles. 
. 2105. Special military grant assistance 
accounts. 
. 2106. Military assistance information. 
. 2107. Special military assistance report. 
. 2108. Authorizations for South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 
Chapter 23—Military Training 
. 2301. General authority. 
. 2302. Authorization of appropriations. 
. 2303. Special military training accounts. 
. 2304. Restriction on training foreign 


military students. 
Chapter 25—Supporting Assistance 


. 2501. General authority. 
Sec. 2502. Authorization of appropriations. 


PART IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Chapter 31—General Limitations 
Sec. 3101. Transfers of military vessels and 
= boats. 
Sec. 3102. Use of United States Armed Forces. 

. 3103. Failure to provide requested in- 
formation. 

. 38104. Procurement. 

. 3105. Small business. 

. 3106. Shipping on United States vessels. 

. 3107. Termination of assistance. 
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PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Chapter 1—Coordination; Definitions; Cer- 
tain Authorizations; Eligibility 
COORDINATION 


Sec. 101. (a) Under the direction of the 
President, the Secretary of State shall be 
responsible for the direction and continuous 
supervision in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. The responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary shall include, but not be limited to, 
determining whether sales, credit sales, or 
guaranties shall be made and other assist- 
ance (and the kind thereof) shall be pro- 
vided a foreign country or international or- 
ganization under this Act, and, if so, the 
amount or value thereof. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure effective direction 
and control by the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission in each country with re- 
spect to all activities and programs carried 
out under this Act within that country. The 
Chief of the Diplomatic Mission shall in- 
sure that sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made and other assistance provided under 
this Act are coordinated with political and 
economic considerations, and he shall be 
responsible for the submission of all rec- 
ommendations pertaining to such sales, 
credit sales, guarantees, and other assistance 
in that country. 

(c) The Secretary may advance to or reim- 
burse an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, out of appropriations made available 
to the Secretary under this Act, such sums as 
he considers appropriate for expenditures to 
be incurred by that agency in carrying out 
any purpose of this Act which has been dele- 
gated to that agency and for which the ap- 
propriation is made. Any funds so advanced 
may be withdrawn by the Secretary, but only 
upon certification of the head of the agency 
that such funds to be withdrawn are no 
longer necessary to pay for obligations so 
incurred. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) “agency of the United States Govern- 
ment” includes any agency, department, 
board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
instrumentality, commission, or establish- 
ment of the United States Government; 

(2) “armed forces” of the United States 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard; 

(3) “commodity” includes any material, 
article, supply, goods, or equipment fur- 
nished for nonmilitary purposes; 

(4) “defense article” includes— 

(A) any weapon, weapons system, muni- 
tion, aircraft, vessel, boat, or other imple- 
ment of war; 

(B) any property, installation, commodity, 
material, equipment, supply, or goods fur- 
nished for military purposes; 

(C) any machinery, facility, tool, material, 
supply, or other item necessary for the 
manufacture, production, processing, repair, 
servicing, storage, construction, transporta- 
tion, operation, or use of any article listed 
in this subsection; or 

(D) any component or part of any article 
listed in this subsection; but shall not in- 
clude merchant vessels or, as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2011), source material, byproduct 
material, special nuclear material, produc- 
tion facilities, utilization facilities, or 
atomic weapons or articles involving re- 
stricted data; 

(5) “defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, or 
other recorded or oral information relating to 
any defense article or defense service, but 
shall not include restricted data as de- 
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fined by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and data removed from the re- 
stricted data category under section 142d of 
that Act; 

(6) “defense service” includes military 
training, and any service, test, inspection, re- 
pair, publication, or technical or other as- 
sistance, or defense information furnished 
for military purposes; 

(7) “excess defense articles” mean the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government, and not pro- 
cured in anticipation of military assistance 
or sales requirements, or pursuant to a 
military assistance or sales requirements, or 
pursuant to e military assistance or sales 
order, which are excess to the needs of the 
Department of Defense for other than mili- 
tary assistance purposes at the time such ar- 
ticles are dropped from inventory by the 
supplying agency for delivery to countries or 
international organizations under this Act; 

(8) “function” includes any duty, obliga- 
tion, power, authority, responsibility, right, 
privilege, discretion, or activity; 

(9) “military training” includes formal or 
informal instruction, for military purposes 
of foreign students by officers or employees 
of the United States, contrast technicians, 
contractors (including instruction at civilian 
institutions), or by correspondence courses, 
technical, educational, or information pub- 
lications and media of all kinds, training aid, 
orientation, training exercise, and military 
advice to foreign military units and forces; 

(10) “officer or employee” means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government; 

(11) “services” include any service, repair, 
training of personnel, or technical or other 
assistance or information furnished for non- 
military purposes; 

(12) “surplus agricultural commodity” 
means any agricultural commodity or 
product thereof, class, kind, type, or other 
specification thereof, produced in the United 
States, either publicly or privately owned, 
which is in excess of domestic requirements, 
adequate carryover, and anticipated exports 
for United States dollars, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(13) “value” means— 

(A) with respect to an excess defense 
article, the actual value of the article, but 
not less than 33144 percent of the amount the 
United States paid at the time the defense 
article was acquired by the United States; 

(B) with respect to a nonexcess defense 
article delivered from inventory to foreign 
counéries or international organizations 
under this Act, the acquisition cost to the 
United States Government, adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value, 
plus a proportional share of the administra- 
tive expenses incurred by the United States 
Government in supplying such article; 

(C) with respect to a nonexcess defense 
article delivered from new procurement to 
foreign countries or international organiza- 
tions under this Act, the contract or produc- 
tion costs of such article plus a proportional 
share of the administrative expenses incurred 
by the United States Government, in sup- 
plying such article; and 

(D) with respect to a defense service, the 
cost to the United States Government of such 
service plus a proportional share of the 
administrative expenses incurred by the 
United States in providing the service; 
except that the pay and allowances of United 
States Government personnel shall not be 
included as administrative expenses for pur- 
poses of chapter 21 of this Act. 

PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 103. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law enacted before the effective date 
of this Act, no money appropriated to carry 
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out any provision of part II or part II of this 
Act shall be available for obligation or ex- 
penditure— 

(1) umless the appropriation thereof has 
been previously authorized by law; or 

(2) in excess of an amount previously pre- 
scribed by law. 

(b) To the extent that legislation enacted 
after the making of an appropriation to carry 
out any provision of part II or part III of this 
Act authorizes the obligation or expenditure 
thereof, the limitation contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall have no effect. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not 
be superseded except by a provision of law 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
subsection which specifically repeals or modi- 
fies the provisions of this section. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to, or affect in any manner per- 
manent appropriations, trust funds, and 
other similar accounts administered as au- 
thorized by law. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 104. (a) No defense article may be 
furnished to any foreign country under this 
Act unless that country shall have agreed 
that— 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such article by any- 
one not an officer, employee, or agent of that 
country; 

(B) transfer, or permit any officer, employ- 
ee, or agent of that country to transfer such 
article by gift, sale, or otherwise; and 

(C) use or permit the use of such article 
for purposes other than those for which fur- 
nished; and 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
article, and will provide substantially the 
same d e of security protection afforded 
to such article by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(b) In considering a request for approval 
of any transfer of a defense article to another 
country, the President shall not give his con- 
sent to the transfer unless (1) the United 
States itself would transfer the defense arti- 
cle under consideration to that counrty, and 
(2) prior to the date he intends to give his 
consent to the transfer, the President notifies 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate in writing of each such intended 
consent, the justification for giving such 
consent, the defense article for which he 
intends to give his consent to be so trans- 
ferred, and the foreign country to which that 
defense article is to be transferred. 

(c) The President shall not give his con- 
sent to the transfer of any weapon, weapons 
system, munition, aircraft, military boat, 
military vessel, or other implement of war 
unless (1) the foreign country requesting 
consent to transfer agrees to demilitarize 
such defense article prior to transfer, or (2) 
the proposed recipient foreign country pro- 
vides a commitment in writing to the United 
States Government that it will not transfer 
such defense article, if not demilitarized, to 
any other foreign country or person without 
first obtaining the consent of the President. 

(d) No sophisticated weapons, including 
sophisticated jet aircraft or spare parts and 
associated ground equipment for such air- 
craft, shall be furnished under this or any 
other Act to any foreign country on and 
after the date that country violates any 
agreement it has made in accordance with 
subsection (a) of this section or any other 
provision of law requiring similar such 
agreements. 

PART II—MILITARY SALES, CREDIT 
SALES, AND GUARANTIES 
Chapter 11—Authorizations 

REDUCTION IN GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION 


Sec. 1101. In order to reduce the role of 
the United States Government in the fur- 
nishing of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices to foreign countries and international 
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organizations, and return such transactions ing marketable obligations of comparable 


to commercial channels, the United States 
Government shall reduce its sales, credit 
sales, and guaranties of such articles and 
defense service as soon as, and to the maxi- 
mum extent, practicable. 


CASH SALES FROM STOCK 


Sec. 1102. The President may sell defense 
articles from the stocks of the Department 
of Defense and defense services of the De- 
partment of Defense to any foreign country 
or international organization if such country 
or international organization agrees to pay 
not less than the value thereof in United 
States dollars. Payment shall be made in 
advance or, as determined by the President 
to be in the best interests of the Untied 
States, within a reasonable period not to 
exceed 120 days after the delivery of the 
defense articles or the rendering of the de- 
fense services. 


PROCUREMENT FOR CASH SALES 


Sec. 1103. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the President may, without 
requirement for charge to any appropriation 
or contract authorization otherwise provided, 
enter into contracts for the procurement of 
defense articles or defense services for sale 
for United States dollars to any foreign 
country or international organization if such 
country or international organization pro- 
vides the United States Government with a 
dependable undertaking (1) to pay the full 
amount of such contract which will assure 
the United States Government against any 
loss on the contract, (2) to make funds avail- 
able in such amounts and at such times as 
may be required to meet the payments re- 
quired by the contract, and any damages and 
costs that may accrue from the cancellation 
of such contract, in advance of the time 
such payments, damages, or costs are due, 
and (3) to pay the United States Government 
an amount equal to the administrative costs 
incurred by the Government in procuring 
such defense articles and defense services 
under this section. 

(b) The President may, when he deter- 
mines it to be in the national interest, ac- 
cept a dependable undertaking of a foreign 
country or international organiztaion with 
respect to any such sale, to make full pay- 
ment within 120 days after delivery of the 
defense articles, or the rendering of the de- 
fense services. Appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense may be used to meet 
the payments required by the contracts for 
the procurement of defense articles and de- 
fense services and shall be reimbursed by 
the amounts subsequently received from the 
country or international organization to 
whom articles or services are sold. 

(c) No sales of defense articles shall be 
made to the government of any economically 
developed country under the provisions of 
this section unless such articles are not 
generally available for purchase by such 
country from commercial sources in the 
United States. 

CREDIT SALES 


Sec. 1104. (a) Except to the extent other- 
wise provided in this section, the President 
is authorized to finance procurements of 
defense articles and defense services by less- 
developed foreign countries on terms re- 
quiring the payment of the United States 
Government in United States dollars of— 

(1) the value of such articles or services 
within a period not to exceed 10 years after 
the delivery of such articles or the rendering 
of such services; and 

(2) interest, on the unpaid balance of that 
obligation for payment of the value of such 
articles or services, at a rate equivalent to 
the current average interest rate, as of the 
last day of the month preceding the financ- 
ing of such procurement, that (A) the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States 
charges for obligations of similar purposes 
and comparable maturities, or (B) the 
United States Government pays on outstand- 


maturity, whichever is greater. 

(b)(1) For the period from July 1, 1973, 
through June 30, 1975, the President is au- 
thorized to finance such procurements by 
any foreign country receiving defense ar- 
ticles and defense services during fiscal year 
1973 under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 on terms providing for the payment of 
the value of such articles or services in the 
currency of that country and without the 
payment of any interest. The total amount 
of procurements by a foreign country fi- 
nanced under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed in any fiscal year the total amount of 
such articles and services (other than mili- 
tary training) furnished that country under 
chapter 2 of part II of that Act during fiscal 
year 1973. 

(2) For the period from July 1, 1975, 
through June 30, 1978, the President is au- 
thorized to finance procurements by any 
foreign country receiving defense articles or 
defense services during fiscal year 1973 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
on terms providing for the payment, in the 
currency of the country (to the extent that 
the President determines that payment in 
that currency is needed to pay for all 
official costs of the United States Govern- 
ment payable in the currency of that coun- 
try, including all costs relating to the fi- 
nancing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961), (A) of the 
value of such articles and services but not 
to exceed the amount of such articles and 
services (other than military training) fur- 
nished that country in fiscal year 1973 under 
chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, and (B) at a rate of interest of 
not less than 3 percent a year. 

GUARANTIES 

Sec. 1105. (a) The President may guar- 
antee any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other juridical entity doing business 
in the United States (excluding United States 
Government agencies) against political and 
credit risks of nonpayment arising out of 
their financing of credit sales of defense ar- 
ticles and defense services to less-developed 
foreign countries. Guaranties shall be made 
under this section whenever possible rather 
than credit sales under section 1103 of this 
Act, in order to minimize outlays by the 
United States Government in carrying out 
this part. Fees shall be charged for such guar- 
anties. 

(b) The President may sell to any indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, or other 
juridical entity (excluding agencies of the 
United States Government) promissory notes 
issued by less-developed foreign countries as 
evidence of their obligations to make repay- 
ments to the United States on account of 
credit sales financed under section 1104 of 
this Act, and may guarantee payment thereof. 

(c) Funds made available’ under section 
1106 of this Act shall be obligated in an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the con- 
tractual liability related to any guaranty 
issued under this section, and all the funds 
so obligated shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such guar- 
anties. Any funds so obligated which are de- 
obligated from time to time during any cur- 
rent fiscal year as being in excess of the 
amount necessary to maintain a fractional re- 
serve of 25 percent of the contractual liability 
under outstanding guaranties shall be trans- 
ferred to the general fund of the Treasury. 
Any guaranties issued hereunder shall be 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1106. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of State to carry 
out this part not to exceed $200,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1974. 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


Sec. 1107. (a) Prior to making any sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty to any country under 
this part exceeding $25,000,000, and prior to 
making any sale, credit sale, or guaranty to 
any country under this part in any fiscal year, 
the amount of which, when added to all other 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties made dur- 
ing such year to that country will exceed 
$50,000,000 for that fiscal year, the President 
shall transmit a written report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives on the 
same day giving a complete explanation with 
respect to such proposed sale, credit sale, or 
guaranty. Any such report shall not include 
an explanation relating to more than one 
proposed sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

(b) (1) The President may make such sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty thirty days after the 
report has been so transmitted unless, before 
the end of the first period of thirty calendar 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
the date on which the report is transmitted, 
either House adopts a resolution disapprov- 
ing the sale, credit sale, or guaranty with 
respect to which the report is made. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection— 

(A) the continuity of a session is broken 
only by an adjournment of the Congress sine 
die; and 

(B) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain are excluded 
in the computation of the thirty-day period. 

(c) Subsections (d) through (k) of this 
section are enacted by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the House 
in the case of resolutions described by this 
section; and they supersede other rules only 
to the extent that they are inconsistent 
therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

(d) For purposes of subsections (c) 
through (k) of this section, “resolution” 
means only a resolution of either House of 
Congress, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: “That the —— 
does not approve the (sale, credit sale, guar- 
anty) for —— and explained in the report 
transmitted to Congress by the President on 

, 19—.”, the appropriate phrase within 
the parentheses being selected, the first 
blank space therein being filled with the 
name of the resolving House, the second 
blank space therein being filled with the 
name of the foreign country on whose be- 
half the sale, credit sale, or guaranty is made, 
and the other blank spaces therein being ap- 
propirately filled with the date of the trans- 
mittal of the report; but does not include 
a resolution specifying more than one sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty. 

(e) If the committee, to which has been 
referred a resolution disapproving a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, has not reported the 
resolution at the end of ten calendar days 
after its introduction, it is in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution with re- 
spect to the same sale, credit sale, or guar- 
anty which has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

(f) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it may 
not be made after the committee has re- 
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ported a resolution with respect to the same 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty), and debate 
thereon is limited to not more than one hour 
to be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, 
and it is not in order to move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion is agreed to 
or disagreed to. 

(g) If the motion to discharge is agreed to, 
or disagreed to, the motion may not be re- 
newed, ner may another motion to discharge 
the committee be made with respect to any 
other resolution with respect to the same 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty. 

(h) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, it is at any time 
thereafter in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution, The motion is highly priv- 
fleged and is not debatable. An amendment 
to the motion is not in order, and it is not 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 

(i) Debate on the resolution is limited to 
not more than two hours, to be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the resolution. A motion further to 
limit debate is not debatable. An amend- 
ment to, or motion to recommit, the resolu- 
tion is not in order, and it is not in order to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(J) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to a sale, credit sale, or guaranty, and 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, are decided without debate. 

(k) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, to the procedure relating to 
a resolution with respect to a sale, credit sale, 
or guaranty are decided without debate. 

Chapter 13—Ceilings 
AGGREGATE CEILINGS 

Sec. 1301. The aggregate total of credits, or 
participations in credits, extended pursuant 
to this part (excluding credits covered by 
guaranties issued under section 1105(b) of 
this Act) the face amount of guaranties is- 
sued under section 1705(a) and (b) of this 
Act, and the amount of assistance extended 
by the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States to finance notes of defense articles and 
defense services to less-developed countries 
shall not exceed $700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, of which amount not less than 
$300,000,000 shall be available to Israel only. 

REGIONAL CEILINGS 

Sec. 1302. (a) The aggregate of the total 
amount of military assistance under part II 
of this Act, of cash sales under sections 1102 
and 1103 of this Act, of credits, or participa- 
tions in credits, financed under section 1105 
(b) of this Act, of the face amount of con- 
tracts of guaranty issued under section 1105 
(a) and (b) of this Act, and of transfers of 
vessels and boats under this Act, shall, ex- 
cluding training, not exceed $150,000,000 in 
each fiscal year for Latin American countries. 

(b) The aggregate of the total amount of 
military assistance under part II of this Act, 
of cash sales under sections 1102 and 1103 
of this Act, of credits, or participations in 
credits, financed under section 1104 of this 
Act (excluding credits covered by guaranties 
issued under section 1105(b) of this Act), 
and of the face amount of contracts of guar- 
anty issued under section 1105 (a) and (b) 
of this Act, shall, excluding training, not 
exceed $40,000,000 in each fiscal year for 
African countries. 
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Chapter 15—Administrative and Fiscal 
Provisions 
PAYMENTS RECEIVED 

Sec. 1501. (a) Cash payments received un- 
der sections 1102 and 1103 of this Act and 
advances received under section 1104 of this 
Act shall be available solely for payments to 
suppliers (including the military depart- 
ments) and refunds to purchasers and shall 
not be available for financing credits and 
guaranties. 

(b) Amounts received from foreign gov- 
ernments as repayments for credits extended 
under section 1104 of this Act, amounts re- 
ceived from the disposition of instruments 
evidencing indebtedness, and other collec- 
tions (including fees and interest) shall be 
transferred to the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. 

CREDIT STANDARDS 

Sec. 1502. The President shall establish 
standards and criteria for credit and gua- 
ranty transactions under sections 1104 and 
1105 of this Act in accordance with the pro- 
visions o- this Act. 


PART ITI—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Chapter 21—Military Grant Assistance 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 2101. The President is authorized to 
furnish military grant assistance under this 
chapter on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any foreign country which 
is otherwise eligible to receive such assist- 
ance, by— 

(1) acquiring from any source and provid- 
ing any defense article or defense service 
(other than military training); and 

(2) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
United States missions in foreign countries 
to perform duties of a noncombatant nature 
in carrying out duties (other than military 
training) in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2102. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State to 
carry out this chapter, not to exceed $270,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1974, which sum shall 
be allocated and made available to or for 
each of the following foreign countries and 
not in excess of the amount specified for that 
country: 


Country: 


Philippines 
Indonesia 
Ethiopia 


(b) Of the funds appropriated to the Sec- 
retary under subsection (a) of this section 
for fiscal year 1974, not to exceed $25,000,000 
may be made available to provide excess de- 
fense articles to foreign countries and in- 
ternational organizations not referred to in 
such subsection (a). 


CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 

Sec, 2103. (a) In addition to the provisions 
of section 104 of this Act and such other 
provisions as the President may require, no 
defense article shall be furnished to any for- 
eign country under this chapter unless that 
country shall have agreed that— 

(1) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the use of any such arti- 
cle; 

(2) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the United 
States Government for such use or disposi- 
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tion as the President considers in the best 
interests of the United States, such article 
which is no longer needed for the purpose for 
which furnished; and 

(3) any funds received by the country in 
disposing of any weapon, weapons system, 
munition, aircraft, military boat, military 
vessel, or other implement of war received 
under this chapter, will be paid to the United 
States Goyernment and shall be available to 
pay all official costs of the United States Gov- 
ernment payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
_cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) Any foreign country which hereafter 
uses defense articles or defense services fur- 
nished such country under this Act, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, or 
any predecessor foreign assistance Act, in 
substantial violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any agreements entered into under 
any of such Acts shall be immediately in- 
eligible for further assistance. 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Sec. 2104. (a) The value of any excess 
defense article furnished under this chapter 
to a foreign country or international organi- 
zation by any agency of the United States 
Government shall be considered to be an ex- 
penditure’ made from funds appropriated 
under section 2102 of this Act. Unless such 
agency certifies to the Comptroller General 
of the United States that the excess de- 
fense article it is ordering is not to be 
transferred by any means to a foreign coun- 
try or international organization, when an 
order is placed for a defense article whose 
stock status is excess at the time ordered, 
a sum equal to the value thereof shall (1) 
be reserved and transferred to a suspense 
account, (2) remain in the suspense account 
until the excess defense article is either de- 
livered to a foreign country or international 
organization or the order therefor is can- 
celed, and (3) be transferred from the sus- 
pense account to (A) the general fund of 
the Treasury upon delivery of such article, 
or (B) to the appropriation made under 
section 2102 of this Act for the current fiscal 
year upon cancellation of the order. Such 
sum shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion made under section 2102 of this Act for 
the current fiscal year, upon delivery of such 
article, if at the time of delivery the stock 
status of the article is determined, in ac- 
cordance with section 102 (7) and (13) of 
this Act, to be nonexcess, 

(b) Excess defense articles shall be pro- 
vided whenever possible rather than provid- 
ing such articles by the procurement of new 
items, 


SPECIAL MILITARY GRANT ASSISTANCE ACCOUNTS 


Sec. 2105. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, no military grant assistance 
shall be furnished under this chapter to a 
foreign country unless the country agrees— 

(1) to deposit in a special account estab- 
lished by the United States Government the 
following amounts of currency of that coun- 
try: 
(A) in the case of any excess defense ar- 
ticle to be given to that country, an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the value of the 
article, as determined by the Secretary of 
State, at the time the agreement to give 
the article to the country is made; and 

(B) in the case of a grant of any other 
kind of military assistance to be made to 
that country, an amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of each such grant; and 

(2) to allow the United States Govern- 
ment to use such amounts from that spe- 
cial account as may be determined, from 
time to time, by the President to be neces- 
sary to pay all official costs of the United 
States Government payable in the currency 
of that country, including all costs relating 
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to the financing of international educational 
and cultural exchange activities in which 
that country participates under the pro- 
grams authorized by the Mutual Education- 
al and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply in any case in which military grant as- 
sistance is furnished to— 

(1) a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which allows the United 
States Government to operate a military or 
other similar base in that country in ex- 
change for that grant assistance, or 

(2) South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia. 

(c) The President may waive any amount 
of currency of & foreign country required to 
be deposited under subsection (a) (1) of this 
section if he determines that the United 
States Government will be able to pay all of 
its official costs payable in the currency of 
that country enumerated under subsection 
(a) (2) of this section without the deposit 
of such amount and without having to ex- 
pend United States dollars to purchase cur- 
rency of that country to pay such costs. 

(d) In no event shall any foreign country 
be required, under this section, to make 
deposits in a special account aggregating 
more than $20,000,000 in any one year. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE INFORMATION 


Sec. 2106. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, that portion of any record 
showing the name of any foreign country 
or international organization and the 
amount of military assistance intended to be 
provided, or that has been provided, by the 
United States to such country or organiza- 
tion for any fiscal year under this or any 
other law shall be made available to the pub- 
lic, and that portion of the record shall not 
be withheld from public disclosure by desig- 
nating such record as classified information. 

SPECIAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE REPORT 

Sec. 2107. Not later than January 31, 1974, 
the President shall transmit to Congress a 
report on all military assistance agreements 
entered into under this chapter, chapter 2 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and prior comparable provisions of law 
and which are in effect as of December 31, 
1973. Such report shall list those agreements 
which the President believes should be con- 
tinued beyond the date such assistance is to 
be terminated under the provisions of this 
chapter and include a detailed justification 
for continuing each such agreement. 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, 

AND CAMBODIA 

Sec. 2108. (a)(1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of State 
such sums as may be necessary to provide 
armaments, munitions, and war ma- 
terials for South Vietnam and Laos under 
this chapter. 

(2) The President may order armaments, 
munitions, and war materials from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense to carry out 
this subsection, subject to subsequent reim- 
bursement therefor from subsequent appro- 
priations available under this subsection. 
The Department of Defense is authorized to 
incur, in applicable appropriations, obliga- 
tions in anticipation of reimbursements in 
amounts equivalent to the value of such 
orders under this subsection. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of State not to exceed 
$150,000,000 for fiscal year 1974 to provide 
assistance to Cambodia under this chapter. 

Chapter 23—Military Training 
GENERAL AUTHORITY 

Sec. 2301. The President is authorized to 
furnish, on such other terms and conditions 
as the President may determine, military 
training to any foreign country or interna- 
tional organization. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 2302. There are authorized to be ap- 

propriated to the Secretary of State, to carry 
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out the provisions of this chapter, not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1974. 
SPECIAL MILITARY TRAINING ACCOUNTS 

Sec. 2303. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section no military training may be 
furnished under this chapter to a foreign 
country unless that country agrees— 

(1) to deposit in a special account estab- 
lished by the United States Government 
amounts of currency of that country equal 
to 15 percent of the cost of the military 
training furnished; and 

(2) to allow the United States Government 
to use such amounts from that special ac- 
count as may be determined, from time to 
time, by the President to be necessary to 
pay all official costs of the United States 
Goverment payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply in any case in which military training is 
furnished to— 

(1) a foreign country under an agreement 
with that country which allows the United 
States Government to operate a military or 
other similar base in that country in ex- 
change for that training if the Senate has 
given its advice and consent to such agree- 
ment; or 

(2) South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia. 

RESTRICTION ON TRAINING FOREIGN MILITARY 
STUDENTS 

Sec. 2304. The number of foreign military 
students to be trained in the United States 
in any fiscal year, out of funds appropriated 
pursuant to this chapter, may not exceed a 
number equal to the number of foreign civil- 
fans brought to the United States under the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 in the immediately preceding 
fiscal years. 

Chapter 25—Supporting Assistance 
GENERAL AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 2501. The President is authorized to 
furnish supporting assistance to foreign 
countries, eligible to receive assistance under 
this Act on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, in cases in which impor- 
tant security interests of the United States 
are involved. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 2502. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
this chapter not to exceed $125,000,000, of 
which not less than $50,000,000 shall be avail- 
able solely for Israel and not less than $65,- 
000,000 shall be available solely for Jordan. 
Country: Amount 

$50, 000, 000 

-- 35,000,000 

(3) Thailand -- 17,000,000 
(4) Spain 3, 000, 000 


(b) No part of any appropriation made 
available to carry out this or any other law 
shall be used to conduct any police training 
or related program for a foreign country. 
PART IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Chapter 31—General Limitations 

TRANSFERS OF MILITARY VESSELS AND BOATS 

Sec. 3101, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no vessel or boat of the 
United States Government (including, but 
not limited to, any battleship, aircraft car- 
rier, cruiser, destroyer, or submarine) may 
be sold, loaned, leased, given, or transferred 
by any other means to a foreign country or 
international organization only in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act and, in 
the case of any battleship, aircraft carrier, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine, only if such 
transfer is specifically authorized by law. 

(b) (1) Any such sale, loan, lease, gift, or 
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transfer of a noncombatant type vessel or 
boat may be made only— 

(A) if, after the terms, price, and condi- 
tions of any proposed offer to Cispose have 
been published in the Federal Register, mem- 
bers of the United States fishing industry, 
States and political subdivisions thereof, and 
United States educational and scientific in- 
stitutions are given an opportunity to ac- 
quire any vessel or boat on the same terms, 
price and conditions, and no qualified bid 
is received within a reasonable period of 
time determined by the head of the agency; 
and 

(B) if no qualified bid is received, only if 
the head of the agency of the United States 
Government making the disposition obtains 
satisfactory assurances that the vessel or 
boat will not be used in any way in competi- 
tion with the United States fishing industry 
in fishing, fishing related, or fishing sup- 
ported activities. 

(2) The appropriate agencies of the United 
States Government are authorized and di- 
rected to carry out the provisions of para- 
graph (1) (A) of this subsection and to issue 
the necessary rules and regulations. They 
shall also require that bids be received 
within a set time period. 

(3) No lease, loan, or other agreement 
previously entered into between the United 
States and any foreign country or interna- 
tional agency for any noncombatant type 
vessel or boat shall be renewed or extended 
except in conformity with paragraph (1) (B) 
of this subsection unless the lease, loan, or 
other agreement provides for its renewal or 
extension upon the same terms as the orig- 
inal lease, loan, or other agreement. 

(c) No vessel or boat may be sold, loaned, 
leased, given or transferred by any other 
means to any foreign country or interna- 
tional organization unless that country or 
organization agrees prior to any such trans- 
fer that— 

(1) the vessel or boat will not be used 
to interfere in any way with the normal 
fishing operations of any United States fish- 
ing vessel that is operating in any area 
claimed as territorial seas or fishery manage- 
ment zone which is not recognized as such, 
or on the high seas; and 

(2) if any such transferred vessel or boat 
is so used, the vessel or boat will be returned 
to the United States Government. 

In the event any such transferred vessel or 
boat is used by a foreign country or interna- 
tional organization to interfere in any way 
with the normal fishing operations of any 
United States fishing vessel that is operating 
in any area claimed as territorial seas or 
fishery management zone which is not rec- 
ognized as such or on the high seas, no other 
vessel or boat shall thereafter be transferred 
by any means to that country or organization 
unless the Secretary of State is satisfied that 
such country or organization will no longer 
sọ use any such vessel or boat. 

USE OF UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 3102. The making of any sale, credit 
sale, or guaranty, or the furnishing of any 
assistance, under this Act shall not be con- 
strued as creating a new commitment or as 
affecting any existing commitment to use 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
defense of any foreign country. 

FAILURE TO PROVIDE REQUESTED INFORMATION 

Sec. 3103. (a) None of the funds made 
available pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act shall be used to carry out any provision 
of this Act in any country or with respect to 
any project or activity after the expiration of 
the 35-day period which begins on the date 
the General Accounting Office or any com- 
mittee of the Congress charged with con- 
sidering legislation, appropriations, or ex- 
penditures under this Act has delivered to 
the office of the head of any agency of the 
United States Government carrying out such 
provision a written request that it be fur- 
nished any document, paper, communica- 
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tion, audit, review, finding, recommendation, 
report, or other material in its custody or 
control relating to the administration of 
such provision in such country or with re- 
spect to such project or activity, unless and 
until there has been furnished to the General 
Accounting Office, or to such committee, as 
the case may be, the document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material so re- 
quested. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to any commu- 
nication that is directed by the President to 
@ particular officer or employee of any such 
agency or to any communication that is di- 
rected by any such officer or employee to the 
President. 

PROCUREMENT 


Sec. 3104. (a) Funds made available un- 
der this Act may be used for procurement 
outside the United States only if the Presi- 
dent determines that such procurement will 
not result in adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of the United States or the industrial 
mobilization base, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus or to the net posi- 
tion of the United States in its balance of 
payments with the rest of the world, which 
outweigh the economic or other advantages 
to the United States of less costly procure- 
ment outside the United States, and only if 
the price of any commodity procured in bulk 
is lower than the market price prevailing in 
the United States at the time of procure- 
ment, adjusted for differences in the cost of 
transportation to destination, quality, and 
terms of payment. 

(b) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the purchase in bulk 
of any commodities at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of purchase, adjusted for dif- 
ferences in the cost of transportation to des- 
tination, quality, and terms of payment. 

(c) In providing for the procurement of 
any agricultural commodity or product there- 
of available for disposition under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, for transfer by 
grant under this Act to any recipient coun- 
try in accordance with its requirements, the 
President shall, insofar as practicable and 
when in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, authorize the procurement of such agri- 
cultural commodity only within the United 
States except to the extent that such agri- 
cultural commodity is not available in the 
United States in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply emergency requirements of recipients un- 
der this Act. 

(d) In providing assistance in the procure- 
ment of commodities in the United States, 
the United States dollars shall be made avail- 
able for marine insurance on such commodi- 
ties where such insurance is placed on a com- 
petitive basis in accordance with normal 
trade practice prevailing prior to the out- 
break of World War II, except that in the 
event a participating country, by statute, 
decree, rule, or regulation, discriminates 
against any marine insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in any State of the 
United States then commodities purchased 
with funds provided hereunder and destined 
for such country shall be insured in the 
United States against marine risk with a 
company or companies authorized to do a 
marine insurance business in any State of 
the United States. 

(e) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the procurement of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
outside the United States when the domestic 
price of such commodity is less than parity. 

(f) The President shall take all appropri- 
ate steps to assure that, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, United States-owned foreign 
currencies are utilized in lieu of dollars.“Dol- 
lar funds made available under this Act shall 
not be expended for goods and services when 
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United States-owned foreign currencies are 
available for such purposes unless the ad- 
ministrative official approving the voucher 
certifies as to the reason for the use of dol- 
lars in each case, The President shall also 
take all appropriate steps to assure that, to 
the maximum extent possible, countries re- 
ceiving assistance under this Act contribute 
local currencies to meet the cost of con- 
tractual and other services rendered in con- 
junction with such assistance. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Sec. 3105. Insofar as practicable and to the 
maximum extent consistent with the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this Act, 
the President shall assist American small 
business to participate equitably in the furn- 
ishing of commodities, defense articles, and 
services (including defense services) financed 
with funds made available under this Act by 
causing to be made available to suppliers in 
the United States, and particularly to small 
independent enterprises, information, as far 
in advance as possible, with respect to pur- 
chases proposed to be financed with such 
funds, 


SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VESSELS 


Sec. 3106. The ocean transportation be- 
tween foreign countries of commodities and 
defense articles purchased with foreign cur- 
rencies made available or derived from funds 
made available under this Act or the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, shall not be governed 
by the provisions of section 901(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
or any other law relating to the ocean trans- 
portation of commodities on United States 
flag vessels. 


TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3107. Assistance (including sales) pro- 
vided under any section of part II or part 
II of this Act, may, unless sooner terminated 
by the President, be terminated by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Sec. 3108. Section 104(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by striking 
out the semicolon at the end of such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “except that no agreement 
may be entered into under this subsection 
(c) unless such agreement has been specifi- 
cally authorized by legislation enacted after 
the date of enactment of the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales and Assistance Act;”. 


SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS, AND CAMBODIA 


Sec. 3109. (a) After June 30, 1973, no sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense service shall be made, or any 
military assistance (including supporting as- 
sistance) furnished to South Vietnam or Laos 
directly or through any other foreign coun- 
try unless that sale, credit sale, or guaranty 
is made, or such assistance is furnished, un- 
der this Act. The provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to funds obligated prior 
to July 1, 1973. 

(b) Any sale, credit sale, or guaranty made, 
or assistance provided under this Act to 
South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia shall be 
made or furnished with the objective of 
bringing about peace in Indochina and strict 
implementation of the cease-fire agreements 
in Vietnam and Laos and any cease-fire 
agreement that may be reached in the future 
with respect to Cambodia. 

(c) Armaments, munitions, and war mate- 
rials may be provided to South Vietnam and 
Laos under any provision of this Act only 
for the purpose of replacing, on the basis of 
piece for piece and with armaments, muni- 
tions, and war materials of the same charac- 
teristics and properties, those armaments, 
munitions, and war materials destroyed, 
damaged, worn out, or used up (1) in the 
case of South Vietnam, after January 27, 1973, 
and which are included on lists previously 
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furnished by the Government of South Viet- 
nam to the International Commission of Con- 
trol and Supervision for Vietnam, and (2) 
in the case of Laos, after February 21, 1973, 
and which are included on lists previously 
furnished by the Government of Laos to the 
International Commission of Control and 
Supervision for Laos. 

(d) If a cease-fire agreement is entered 
with respect to Cambodia, then, commenc- 
ing with the date such agreement becomes 
effective, armaments, munitions, and war 
materials shall be provided Cambodia under 
this Act only and strictly in accordance with 
the provisions of such agreement. 

(e) Armaments, munitions, and war mate- 
rials may be provided to South Vietnam with- 
out regard to the provisions of subsection (c) 
of this section if the President finds and re- 
ports to Congress that the Agreement on 
Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Viet- 
nam, signed in Paris on January 27, 1973, is 
no longer in effect. No armaments, munitions, 
or war materials may be provided in accord- 
ance with this subsection, however, until the 
President has reported such finding to Con- 
gress. 

(f) The President shall submit to Congress 
within 30 days after the end of each quarter 
of each fiscal year, a report on (1) the nature 
and quantity of all types of foreign assist- 
ance provided by the United States Govern- 
ment to South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
under this or any other law, (2) the number 
and types of United States personnel present 
in, or who are involved in providing such 
assistance to, such countries and who are 
paid directly or indirectly with funds of the 
United States Government, and (3) the gen- 
eral status of the implementation of all 
cease-fire agreements with respect to Indo- 
china. For purposes of this subsection, “for- 
eign assistance” and “provided by the United 
States Government” have the same meanings 
given those terms under section 3301(d) of 
this Act. 


ACCESS TO CERTAIN MILITARY BASES ABROAD 


Sec. 3110. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be used to 
provide any kind of assistance to any foreign 
Sd in which a military base is located 

(1) such base was constructed or is being 
maintained or operated with funds furnished 
by the United States; and 

(2) personnel of the United States carry 
out military operations from such base; 
unless and until the President has deter- 
mined, and informed the Congress in writing, 
that the government of such country has, 
consistent with security, authorized access, 
on a regular basis, to bona fide news media 
correspondents of the United States to such 
military base. 

AID TO GREECE 


Sec. 3111. The Congress declares that it is 
the policy of the United States Government 
to provide military assistance and military 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties to or for 
the Government of Greece only when that 
government fulfills its obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty, including both ad- 
herence to the political principles stated in 
the preamble to the Treaty and the mainte- 
nance of its capability to perform common 
defense functions assigned under the current 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization defense 
plans. Therefore, no military assistance and 
no sales, credit sales, or guaranties shall be 
provided to or for the Government of Greece 
under this or any other law on and after the 
date of enactment of this Act until the 
President (1) undertakes a comprehensive 
review, after such date, of United States 
policy toward Greece, (2) has made a full 
report with respect to such review to Con- 
gress, and (3) finds and reports to Congress 
that, as a result of such review, the Govern- 
ment of Greece is in full compliance with its 
political and military obligations under the 
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North Atlantic Treaty. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to funds obligated 
prior to such date of enactment. 
LIMITATION ON PROVIDING CERTAIN DEFENSE 
ARTICLES AND SERVICE 


Sec. 3112. (a) None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under this Act shall 
be used to furnish, by grant, credit sale, or 
guaranty, sophisticated weapons systems, 
such as missile systems and advanced jet air- 
craft for military purposes, to any under- 
developed country, unless the President de- 
termines that the furnishing of such weap- 
ons systems is important to the national se- 
curity of the United States and reports 
within thirty days each such determination 
to the Congress. 

(b) Decisions to furnish defense articles 
and services made under this Act shall take 
into account whether such assistance will— 

(1) contribute to an arms race; 

(2) increase the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflicts; or 

(3) prejudice the development of bilateral 
or multilateral arms control arrangements. 


Chapter 33—Reports and Information 
ANNUAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE REPORT 


Sec. 3301. (a) In order that the Congress 
and the American people may be better and 
more currently informed regarding the vol- 
ume and cost of assistance extended by the 
United States Government to foreign coun- 
tries and international organizations, and in 
order that the Congress and the American 
people may be better informed regarding the 
sale of arms to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations by private industry of 
the United States, not later than December 
31 of each year the President shall transmit 
to the Congress an annual report, for the fis- 
cal year in which the report is transmitted, 
showing— 

(1) the aggregate dollar value of all foreign 
assistance provided by the United States 
Government by any means to all foreign 
countries and international organizations, 
and the aggregate dollar value of such as- 
sistance by category provided by the United 
States Government to each such country and 
organization, during that fiscal year; 

(2) the total amounts of foreign currency 
paid by each foreign country or international 
organization to the United States Govern- 
ment in such fiscal year, what each payment 
was made for, whether any portion of such 
payment was returned by the United States 
Government to the country or organization 
from which the payment was obtained or 
whether any such portion was transferred by 
the United States Government to another 
foreign country or international organiza- 
tion, and, if so returned or transferred, the 
kind of assistance obtained by that country 
or organization with those foreign currencies 
and the dollar value of such kind of assist- 
ance; 

(3) the aggregate dollar value of all weap- 
ons, weapons systems, munitions, aircraft, 
military boats, military vessels, and other 
implements of war, and the aggregate dollar 
value of each category of such implements 
of war, exported under any export license, to 
all foreign countries and international orga- 
nizations, and to each such country and or- 
ganization, during that fiscal year; 

(4) all exports of significant defense arti- 
cles on the United States munitions list to 
any foreign government, international orga- 
nization, or other foreign recipient or pur- 
chaser, by the United States under this Act 
or any other authority, or by any individual, 
corporation, partnership, or other associa- 
tion doing business in the United States, in- 
cluding but not limited to, full information 
as to the particular defense articles so ex- 
ported, the particular recipient or purchaser, 
the terms of the export, including its selling 
price, if any, and such other information as 
may be appropriate to enable the Congress to 
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evaluate the distribution of United States 
defense articles abroad; and 

(5) such other matters relating to foreign 
assistance provided. by the United States 
Government as the President considers ap- 
propriate, including explanations of the in- 
formation required under clauses (1) 
through (3) of this subsection. 

(b) All information contained in any re- 
port transmitted under this section shall be 
public information. However, in the case of 
any item of information to be included in 
any such report that the President, on an 
extraordinary basis, determines is clearly 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States, he shall explain in a supplemental 
report why publication of each specific item 
would be detrimental to the security of the 
United States. A supplement to any report 
shall be transmitted to the Congress at the 
same time that the report is transmitted. 

(c) If the Congress is not in session at the 
time a report or supplement is transmitted 
to the Congress, the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives shall accept the report or supplement 
on behalf of their respective Houses of Con- 
gress and present the report or supplement 
to the two Houses immediately upon their 
convening. 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) “foreign assistance” means any tangi- 
ble or intangible item provided by the United 
States Government under this or any other 
law to a foreign country or international 
organization, including, but not limited to, 
any training, service, or technical advice, any 
item of real, personal, or mixed property, 
any agricultural commodity, United States 
dollars, and any currencies owned by the 
United States Government of any foreign 
country; and 

(2) “provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment” includes, but is not limited to, 
foreign assistance provided by means of gift, 
loan, sale, credit, or guaranty. 

QUARTERLY REPORTS 


Sec. 3302. Commencing with the fiscal year 
which begins July 1, 1978, the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
within 30 days after the end of each quarter 
of each fiscal year, a written report with 
respect to such quarter on— 

(1) (A) sales, credit sales, and guaranties 
made to or on behalf of each foreign country 
under chapter 11 of this Act, giving in detail 
each country to or om whose behalf such 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties were ex- 
tended, and the terms and conditions of such 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties (including 
the guaranty fee and the person extending 
the credit so guaranteed), (B) forecasts of 
sales, credit sales, and guaranties to that for- 
eign country for the remainder of the fiscal 
year in which the report is transmitted and 
the next succeeding fiscal year, and (C) the 
balance remaining to be paid by that coun- 
try on each loan made or guaranteed under 
such chapter; 

(2) the total value for each foreign country 
of all deliveries of excess defense articles, 
including a specification for each country of 
the aggregate original acquisition costs and 
the aggregate value at time of delivery of 
such articles; 

(3) the total value of all defense articles 
and defense services provided each foreign 
country under this Act or any other provi- 
sion of law, specifying separately for each 
such country (A) the total value of defense 
articles and the total value of defense serv- 
ices provided that country, and (B) each 
provision of law under which such articles 
and services are provided and the total 
value furnished under each such provision; 
and 

(4) (A) the number of United States Gov- 
ernment personnel detailed or assigned to 
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each military assistance advisory group, mil- 
itary mission, or other organization of the 
United States Government in each foreign 
country performing activities similar to any 
such group or mission, (B) the number of 
such personnel detailed or assigned to the 
Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion to that country performing primarily 
military advisory duties, (C) the number of 
such personnel so detailed or assigned to 
each such group, mission, organization, and 
diplomatic mission on the first day of the fis- 
cal year with respect to which such report 
pertains, and (D) the number of such per- 
sonnel so detailed or assigned to each such 
group, mission, organization, or diplomatic 
mission on the last of the quarter of the fiscal 
year with respect to which that report per- 
tains. 

PRESIDENTIAL FINDINGS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Sec. 3303. (a) In any case in which the 
President is required to make a report to the 
Congress, or to any committee or officer of 
either House of Congress, concerning any 
finding or determination under any provi- 
sion of this Act, the International Develop- 
ment Act, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, or the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act for each fiscal 
year, that finding or determination shall be 
reduced to writing and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) No action shall be taken pursuant to 
any such finding or determination prior to 
the date on which that finding or determi- 
nation has been reduced to writing and 
signed by the President. 

(c) Each such finding or determination 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
as soon as practicable after it has been re- 
duced to writing and signed by the Presi- 
dent. In any case in which the President 
concludes that such publication would be 
harmful to the national security of the 
United States, only a statement that a deter- 
mination or finding has been made by the 
President, including the name and section 
of the Act under which it was made, shall be 
published. 

(ad) No committee or officer of either 
House of Congress shall be denied any re- 
quested information relating to any finding 
or determination which the President is re- 
quired to report to the Congress, or to any 
committee or officer of either House of Con- 
gress, under any provision of this Act, the 
International Development Act, the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, or the Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Programs Appropria- 
tion Act for each fiscal year, even though 
such report has not yet been transmitted to 
the appropriate committee or officer of either 
House of Congress. 

PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN MUNITIONS 
CONTROL LICENSES 

Sec. 3304. Section 414 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(e) Licenses issued for the export of 
articles on the United States Munitions List 
in excess of $100,000 shall be reported 
promptly to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives which report shall contain— 

“(1) the items to be exported under the 
license; 

“(2) the quantity of each such item to be 
furnished; 

“(3) the name and address of the con- 
signee and of the ultimate user of each such 
item; and 

“(4) an injunction whenever appropriate, 
concerning the necessity to protect the con- 
fidentiality of the information provided.” 
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Chapter 35—Miscellaneous 
EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 3501. This Act is effective July 1, 1973, 
LAWS REPEALED 


Sec. 3502. (a) The following provisions of 
law are repealed: 

(1) part Il of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961; 

(2) sections 634, 650, 654, and 657 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

(3) the Foreign Military Sales Act; 

(4) the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, and for other 
purposes”, approved January 12, 1971, as 
amended (except section 12); 

(5) the Special Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971 (except section 7); and 

(6) section 108 of the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956. 

(b) Any amounts in the separate fund ac- 
count established under section 524 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and any 
amounts that would have been paid into such 
fund but for the repeal of such section, shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
pay liabilities incurred by the United States 
in providing military assistance on credit 
and guaranty terms under part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

(c) References in law to the Acts, or 
provisions of such Acts, repealed by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall hereafter be 
deemed to be references to this Act or ap- 
propriate provisions of this Act. 

(d) The repeal of the Acts listed in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be 
deemed to affect amendments contained in 
such Acts to Acts not named in that sub- 
section, 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3503. (a) Except as may be expressly 
provided to the contrary in this Act, all deter- 
minations, authorizations, regulations, 
orders, contracts, agreements, and other ac- 
tions issued, undertaken, or entered into 
under authority of any provision of law 
repealed by section 3502 of this Act shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act estab- 
lish conditions which must be complied with 
before use may be made of authority con- 
tained in, or funds authorized by, this Act, 
compliance with, or satisfaction of, substan- 
tially similar conditions under Acts listed in 
section 3502 of this Act or Acts repealed by 
those Acts shall be deemed to constitute com- 
pliance with the conditions established by 
this Act. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to pro- 
visions of law repealed by section 3502 of this 
Act shall, unless otherwise authorized or pro- 
vided by law, remain available for their orig- 
inal purposes in accordance with the provi- 
sion of law originally applicable thereto, or 
in accordance with the provisions of law cur- 
rently applicable to those purposes. 

STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 3504. (a) If any provision of this Act, 
or the application of any provision to any 
circumstances or persons shall be held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
Act, and the applicability of such provision 
to other circumstances or persons shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(b) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying in any way the provi- 
sions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS 

Sec. 3505. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the rapidly expanding interna- 
tional trade in conventional arms— 
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(1) constitutes a severe and wasteful drain 
on finite world resources, particularly on the 
seriously limited resources of the less-de- 
veloped nations; 

(2) does not in general contribute to inter- 
national stability, but serves primarily to es- 
calate the levels of potential violence among 
nations; and 

(3) could be curtailed through the co- 
operative efforts of the supplying nations, if 
those nations were to negotiate and imple- 
ment certain limitations on production and 
distribution of conventional arms; that such 
limitations, if designed with appropriate pro- 
visions, could be implemented without jeop- 
ardizing the security of any nation; and that, 
because the number of nations acting as ma- 
jor suppliers of conventional arms is far 
smaller than the number of nations acting 
as purchasers, such agreements among sup- 
plying nations are a promising method of 
cutailing arms transfers and would not 
therefore represent an unreasonable en- 
croachment upon the sovereignty of the re- 
cipient nations, 

(b) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should properly as- 
sume a leadership role in bringing about 
such cooperation, and should be prepared to 
demonstrate restraint in its own sales in 
order to create a climate conducive to inter- 
national supplier-nation cooperation. 

Therefore, the President is directed— 

(1) to undertake a concerted effort to con- 
vene an international conference within 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act among representatives of the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Great Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and 
Canada, and other countries which are act- 
ing as major international arms suppliers, on 
the subject of conventional arms transfers, 
for the purposes of— 

(A) negotiating, among supplying nations, 
at the earliest possible moment, an agree- 
ment which would place a workable ceiling 
on such transfers; and 

(B) establishing a mechanism through 
which, once such a ceiling has been achieved, 
the level of arms transfers may be progres- 
sively reduced; and 

(2) to make a detailed report to the Con- 
gress within 6 months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act on the prorgess of this 
effort. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative cerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Brsre), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Sena- 
tor from Massachuetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Syminc- 
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TON), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WrLLIams) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen) and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) and 
the Senator for Virginia (Mr. Scort) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) , the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD), and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 35, as follows: 


[No. 236 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hughes 

. Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 


Mondale 


Weicker 


NOT VOTING—25 
Eastland Saxbe 
Ervin Scott, Va. 
Gravel Stafford 
Huddleston Stennis 
Kennedy Symington 
McGee Williams 
McIntyre Young 
Pastore 
Ribicor 

So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make cleri- 
cal and other technical changes in S. 
1443. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed by the Senate be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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CONTINUATION OF EXISTING IN- 
CREASE IN THE PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 236, H.R. 8410, an act to cuntinue 
the existing temporary increase in the 
public debt limit through November 30, 
1973, and for other purposes, and that 
it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8410) to continue the 
existing temporary increase in the public 
debt limit through November 30, 1973, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment on page 3, 
after line 8, insert a new title, as follows: 
TITLE II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
Part A—INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Sec. 201. (a) (1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the “Secretary”) shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, increase the monthly benefits and 
lump-sum death payments payable under 
title It of the Social Security Act by the 
percentage by which the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Department of Labor 
for the month of June 1973 exceeds such 
index for the month of June 1972. 

(2) The provisions of this section (and the 
increase in benefits made hereunder) shall 
be effective, in the case of monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, 
only for months after December 1973 and 
prior to January 1975, and, in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under such title, 
only with respect to deaths which occur after 
December 1973 and prior to January 1975. 

(b) The increase in social security benefits 
authorized under this section shall be pro- 
vided, and any determinations by the Secre- 
tary in connection with the provision of such 
increase in benefits shall be made, in the 
manner prescribed in section 215(i1) of the 
Social Security Act for the implementation 
of cost-of-living increases authorized under 
title IT of such Act, except that the amount 
of such increase shall be based on the in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index described 
in subsection (a). 

(c) The increase in social security benefits 
provided by this section shall— 

(1) not be considered to be an increase in 
benefits made under or pursuant to section 
215(i) of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) not (except for purposes of section 
203(a)(2) of such Act, as in effect after De- 
cember 1973) be considered to be a “general 
benefit increase under this title” (as such 
term is defined in section 215(i) (3) of such 
Act); 
and nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as authorizing any increase in the 
“contribution and benefit base” (as that 
term is employed in section 230 of such Act), 
or any increase in the “exempt amount” (as 
such term is used in section 203(f)(8) of 
such Act). 
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(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize (directly or indirectly) 
any increase in monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for any month 
after December 1974, or any increase in lump- 
sum death payments payable under such 
title in the case of deaths occurring after 
December 1974. The recognition of the exist- 
ence of the increase in benefits authorized 
by the preceding subsections of this section 
(during the period it was in effect) in the 
application, after December 1974, of the pro- 
visions of sections 202(q) and 203(a) of such 
Act shall not, for purposes of the preceding 
sentence, be considered to be an increase in 
a monthly benefit for a month after De- 
cember 1974. 

Part B—PROVISIONS RELATING TO FEDERAL 
PROGRAM OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY IN- 
COME 

INCREASE IN SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
Sec. 210. (a) Section 1611(a)(1)(A) and 

section 1611(b)(1) of the Social Security Act 

(as enacted by section 301 of the Social Se- 

curity amendments of 1972) are each 

amended by striking out “$1,560” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,680”. 

(b) Section 1611(a)(2)(A) and section 
1611(b) (2) of such Act (as so enacted) are 
each amended by striking out “$2,340” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$2,520”, 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME BENEFITS FOR 

ESSENTIAL PERSONS 

Sec. 211. (a)(1) In determining (for pur- 
poses of title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
as in effect after December 1973) the eligibil- 
ity for and the amount of the supplementary 
security income benefit payable to any quali- 
fied individual (as defined in subsection (b) ), 
with respect to any period for which such in- 
dividual has in his home an essential person 
(as defined in subsection (c))— 

(A) the dollar amounts specified, in sub- 
section (a)(1)(A) and (2)(A), and subsec- 
tion (b)(1) and (2), of section 1611 of such 
Act, shall each be increased by $840 for each 
such essential person, and 

(B) the income and resources of such in- 
dividual shall (for purposes of such title 
XVI) be deemed to include the income and 
resources of such essential person; 
except that the provisions of this subsection 
shall not, in the case of any individual, be 
applicable for any period which begins in or 
after the first month that such individual— 

(C) does not but would (except for the 
provisions of subparagraph (B)) meet— 

(i) the criteria established with respect to 
income in section 1611(a) of such Act, or 

(ii) the criteria established with respect to 
resources by such section 1611(a) (or, if ap- 
plicable, by section 1611(g) of such Act). 

(2) The provisions of section 1611(g) of 
the Social Security Act (as in effect after 
December 1973) shall, in the case of any 
qualified individual (as defined in subsection 
(b)), be applied so as to include, in the re- 
sources of such individual, the resources of 
any person (described in subsection (b) (2) ) 
whose needs were taken into account in de- 
termining the need of such individual for the 
aid or assistance referred to in subsection 
(b) (1). 

(b) For purposes of this section, an in- 
dividual shall be a “qualified individual” only 
if— ° 

(1) for the month of December 1973 such 
individual was a recipient of aid or assistance 
under a State plan approved under title I, X, 
XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) in determining the need of such in- 
dividual for such aid or assistance for such 
month under such State plan, there were 
taken into account the needs of a person 
(other than such individual) who— 
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(A) was living in the home of such in- 
dividual, and 

(B) was not eligible (in his or her own 
right) for aid or assistance under such State 
plan for such month. 

(c) The term “essential person”, when 
used in connection with any qualified indi- 
vidual, means a person who— 

(1) for the month of December 1973 was 
@ person (described in subsection (b) (2)) 
whose needs were taken into account in 
determining the need of such individual for 
sid or assistance under a State plan re- 
ferred to in subsection (b)(1) as such State 
plan was in effect for June 1973, 

(2) lives in the home of such individual, 

(3) is not eligible (in his or her own right) 
for supplemental security income benefits 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act 
(as in effect after December 1973), and 

(4) is not the eligible spouse (as that term 
is used in such title XVI) of such individual 
by any other individual. 


If for any month after December 1973 any 
person fails to meet the criteria specified in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of the preceding 
sentence, such person shall not, for such 
month or any month thereafter be consid- 
ered to be an essential person. 


MANDATORY MINIMUM STATE SUPPLEMENTA- 
TION OF SSI BENEFITS PROGRAM 


Sec. 212. (a)(1) Im order for any State 
(other than the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, or the Virgin Islands) to be 
eligible for payments pursuant to title XIX, 
with respect to expenditures for any quarter 
beginning after December 1973, and prior to 
January 1, 1975, such State must have in 
effect an agreement with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “Secretary”) 
whereby the State will provide to individuals 
residing in the State supplementary pay- 
ments as required under paragraph (2). 

(2) Any agreement entered into by a State 
pursuant to paragraph (1) shall provide 
that each individual who— 

(A) is an aged, blind, or disabled individ- 
ual (within the meaning of section 1614(a) 
of the Social Security Act, as enacted by 
section 301 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972), and 

(B) for the month of December 1973 was 
a recipient of (and was eligible to receive) 
aid or assistance (in the form of money 
payments) under a State plan of such State 
(approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, 
of the Social Security Act) 
shall be entitled to receive, from the State, 
the supplementary payment described in 
paragraph (3) for each month, beginning 
with January 1974 and ending with the close 
of December 1974 (or, if later, the close of 
the month the State, at its option, may spec- 
ify in the agreement or in a subsequent 
modification of the agreement), or, if earlier, 
whichever of the following first occurs: 

(C) the month in which such individual 
dies, or 

(D) the first month in which such individ- 
ual ceases to meet the condition specified in 
subparagraph (A); 
except that no individual shall be entitled 
to receive such supplementary payment for 
any month, if, for such month, such in- 
dividual was ineligible to receive supple- 
mental income benefits under title XVI of 
the Social Security Act by reason of the 
provisions of section 1611(e) (2) or (3) or 
section 1611(f) of such Act. 

(3) (A) The supplementary payment re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) which shall be 
paid for any month to any individual who 
is entitled thereto under an agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this subsection shall 
(except as provided in subparagraph (D)) 
be an amount equal to (i) the amount by 
which such individual’s “December 1973 in- 
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come” (as determined under subparagraph 
(B)) exceeds the amount of such individ- 
ual’s “title XVI benefit plus other income” 
(as determined under subparagraph (C)) for 
such month, or (ii) if greater, such amount 
as the State may specify. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), an 
individual’s “December 1973 income” means 
an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(i) the amount of the aid or assistance 
(in the form of money payments) which 
such individual would have received (in- 
cluding any part of such amount which is 
attributable to meeting the needs of any 
other person whose presence in such in- 
dividual’s home is essential to such individ- 
ual’s well-being) for the month of Decem- 
ber 1973 under a plan (approved under title 
I, X, XIV, or XVI, of the Social Security 
Act) of the State entering into an agree- 
ment under this subsection, if the terms 
and conditions of such plan (relating to 
eligibility for and amount of such aid or as- 
sistance payable thereunder) were, for the 
month of December 1973, the same as those 
in effect, under such plan, for the month of 
June 1973, and 

(ii) the amount of the income of such 
individual (other than the aid or assistance 
described in clause (i)) received by such 
individual in December 1973, minus any such 
income which did not result, but which if 
properly reported would have resulted in a 
reduction in the amount of such aid or 
assistance. 

(C) For the purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the amount of an individual’s “title XVI 
benefit plus other income” for any month 
means an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(i) the amount (if any) of the supple- 
mental security income payment to which 
such individual is entitled for such month 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
and 

(ii) the amount of any income of such 
individual for such month (other than in- 
come in the form of a payment described in 
clause (i)). 

(D) If the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (B) (i) includes, in the case of any 
individual, an amount which was payable to 
such individual solely because of— 

(i) a special need for such individual (in- 
cluding any special allowance for housing, 
or the rental value of housing furnished in 
kind to such individual in lieu of a rental al- 
lowance) which existed in December 1973, or 

(ii) any special circumstance (such as the 
recognition of the needs of a person whose 
presence in such individual’s home, in De- 
cember 1973, was essential to such individ- 
ual’s well-being), 
and, if for any month after December 1973 
there is a change with respect to such special 
need or circumstance which, if such change 
had existed in December 1973, the amount 
described in sub; h (B)(i) with re- 
spect to such individual would have been 
reduced on account of such change, then, 
for such month and for each month there- 
after the amount of the supplementary pay- 
ment payable under the agreement entered 
into under this subsection to such individ- 
ual shall (unless the State, at its option, 
otherwise specifies) be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount by which the amount 
(described in subparagraph (B)(i)) would 
have been so reduced. 

(b)(1) Any State having an agreement 
with the Secretary under subsection (a) may 
enter into an administration agreement with 
the Secretary whereby the Secretary will, on 
behalf of such State, make the supplemen- 
tary payments required under the agreement 
entered into under subsection (a). 

(2) Any such administration agreement 
between the Secretary and a State entered 
into under this subsection shall provide that 
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the State will (A) certify to the Secretary 
the names of each individual who, for De- 
cember 1973, was a recipient of aid or assist- 
ance (in the form of money payments) under 
a plan of such State approved under title I, 
X, XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, 
together with the amount of such assistance 
payable to each such individual and the 
amount of such individual's December 1973 
income (as defined in subsection (a) (3) (B)), 
and (B) provide the Secretary with such 
additional data at such times as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require in order proper- 
ly, economically, and efficiently to carry out 
such administration agreement. 

(3) Any State which has entered into an 
administration agreement under this subsec- 
tion shall, at such times and in such install- 
ments as may be agreed upon between the 
Secretary and the State, pay to the Secretary 
an amount equal to the expenditures made 
by the Secretary as supplementary payments 
to individuals entitled thereto under the 
agreement entered into with such State un- 
der subsection (a). 

(c)(1) Supplementary payments made 
pursuant to an agreement entered into under 
subsection (a) shall be excluded under sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6) of the Social Security Act 
(as in effect after December 1973) in deter- 
mining income of individuals for purposes of 
title XVI of such Act (as so in effect). 

(2) Supplementary payments made by the 
Secretary (pursuant to an administration 
agreement entered into under subsection 
(b)) shall, for purposes of section 401 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1972, be 
considered to be payments made under an 
agreement entered into under section 1616 
of the Social Security Act (as enacted by sec- 
tion 301 of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1972); except that nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to waive, with re- 
spect to the payments so made by the Secre- 
tary, the provisions of subsection (b) of such 
section 401. 

(d) For purposes of subsection (a)(1), a 
State shall be deemed to have entered into 
an agreement under subsection (a) of this 
section if such State has entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary under section 
1616 of the Social Security Act under which— 

(1) individuals, other than individuals 
described in subsection (a) (2) (A) and (B), 
are entitled to receive supplementary pay- 
ments, and 

(2) supplementary benefits are payable, to 
individuals described in subsection (a) (2) 
(A) and (B) at a level and under terms and 
conditions which meet the minimum require- 
ments specified in subsection (a). 

(e) Except as the Secretary may by regula- 
tions otherwise provide, the provisions of 
title XVI of the Social Security Act (as en- 
acted by section 301 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972), including the provi- 
sions of part B of such title, relating to the 
terms and conditions under which the bene- 
fits authorized by such title are payable shall, 
where not inconsistent with the purposes of 
this section, be applicable to the payments 
made under an agreement under subsection 
(b) of this section; and the authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary by such title may, 
where appropriate, be exercised by him in 
the administration of this section. 

PREFERENCE FOR PRESENT STATE AND LOCAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 213. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in the recruitment and 
selection for employment of personnel whose 
services will be utilized in the administration 
of the Federal program of supplemental se- 
curity income for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled (established by title XVI of the Social 
Security Act), shall give a preference to qual- 
ified applicants for employment who are em- 
ployed in the administration of any State 
program approved under title I, X, XIV, or 
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XVI of such Act or who were so employed 
and were displaced from their employment 
as a result of the displacement of such State 
program by such Federal program. 
DETERMINATION OF BLINDNESS UNDER SUPPLE- 
MENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


Sec. 214. Section 1633 of the Social Security 
Act (as enacted by section 301 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 1633.”, 

(2) by striking out “The Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Subject to subsec- 
tion (b), the Secretary”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) In determining, for purposes of this 
title, whether an individual is blind, there 
shall be an examination of such individual 
by a physician skilled in the diseases of the 
eye or by an optometrist, whichever the in- 
dividual may select.” 


Part C—Provisions RELATING TO Am TO 
FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


PASS-ALONG OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT IN- 
CREASE TO RECIPIENTS OF AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Sec, 220. {a) Section 402(a)(8)(B) of the 

Social Security Act is amended by inserting 
“, and, effective February 1, 1974, shall, be- 
fore disregarding the amounts referred to in 
subparagraph (A) and clauses (i) and (ii) 
of this subparagraph, disregard an amount 
equal to 5 per centum of any income, re- 
ceived in the form of monthly insurance 
benefits paid under title II” immediately 
after “$5 per month of any income”. 

(b) Any State plan approved under part 
A of title IV of the Social Security Act shall, 
effective February 1, 1974, be deemed to con- 
tain a provision (relating to the disregarding 
of income) which complies with the require- 
ment imposed with respect to any such plan 
under the amendment made by subsection 
(a). 

Part D—SOCIAL SERVICES REGULATIONS 
SOCIAL SERVICES REGULATIONS POSTPONED 


Sec. 230. (a) Subject to subsection (b), no 
regulation and no modification of any reg- 
ulation, promulgated by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “‘Secretary”) after January 
1, 1973, shall be effective for any period 
which begins prior to January 1, 1974, if 
(and insofar as) such regulation or modifica- 
tion of a regulation pertains (directly or 
indirectly) to the provisions of law con- 
tained in section 3(a)(4)(A), 402(a) (19) 
(G), 403(a)(3)(A), 603(a)(1)(A), 1003(a) 
(3) (A), 1403(a)(3)(A), or 1603(a) (4) (A), 
of the Social Security Act. 

(b)(1) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not be applicable to any regulation 
relating to “scope of programs”, if such reg- 
ulation is identical (except as provided in 
the succeeding sentence) to the provisions 
of section 221.0 of the regulations (relating 
to social services) proposed by the Secretary 
and published in the Federal Register on 
May 1, 1973. There shall be deleted from the 
first sentence of subsection (b) of such sec- 
tion 221.0 the phrase “meets all the appli- 
cable requirements of this part and”. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “limitations on total amount of Federal 
funds payable to States for services”, if 
such regulation is identical (except as pro- 
vided in the succeeding sentence) to the 
provisions of section 221.55 of the regulations 
so proposed and published on May 1, 1973. 
There shall be deleted from subsection (d) 
(1) of such section 221.55 the phrase “(as 
defined under day care services for chil- 
dren)”; and, in lieu of the sentence con- 
tained in subsection (d) (5) of such section 
221.55, there shall be inserted the following: 
“Services provided to a child who is under 
foster care in a foster family home (as de- 
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fined in section 408 of the Social Security 
Act) or in a child-care institution (as defined 
in such section), or while awaiting placement 
in such a home or institution, but only if 
such services are needed by such child be- 
cause he is under foster care.” 

(3) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “rates and amounts of Federal financial 
participation for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam”, if such regulation is 
identical to the provisions of section 221.56 
of the regulations so proposed and published 
on May 1, 1973. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 553(d) of title 5, United States Code, any 
regulation described in subsection (b) may 
become effective upon the date of its publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 


Part E—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICAID 


COVERAGE OF ESSENTIAL PERSONS UNDER 
MEDICAID 


Sec. 240, (a) In addition to the require- 
ments imposed by other provisions of law as a 
condition of approval of a State plan under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, there 
is hereby imposed the requirement (and each 
such plan shall be deemed to require) that 
assistance be provided under such plan to 
any individual who, as an “essential person” 
(as defined in subsection (b)), was eligible 
for assistance under such plan (as such plan 
was in effect for December 1973), for each 
month, after December 1973, that such in- 
dividual continues to meet the criteria, as 
an essential person, for eligibility under such 
plan (as such plan was in effect for Decem- 
ber 1973). 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“essential person” means a person who— 

(1) for the month of December 1973, was 
present in the home of an individual who 
was a recipient of aid or assistance under a 
State plan approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI, of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) was not a recipient of such aid or 
assistance (in his or her own right) for 
such month, but whose needs were taken 
into account in determining the need of 
such individual for and the amount of aid 
or assistance (referred to in paragraph (1)) 
provided to such individual. 

PERSONS IN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 241. For purposes of section 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any indi- 
vidual who— 

(1) for all (or any part of) the month of 
December 1973 was an inpatient in an in- 
stitution qualified for reimbursement under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) would (except for his being an in- 
patient in such institution) have been eligi- 
ble to receive aid or assistance under a State 
plan approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI 
of such Act. 


shall be deemed to be receiving such aid 
or assistance for such month and for each 
succeeding month in a continuous period 
of months if, for each month in such 
period— 

(3) such individual continues to be (for 
all of such month) an inpatient in such an 
institution and would (except for his being 
an inpatient in such institution) continue 
to meet the conditions of eligibility to re- 
ceive aid or assistance under such plan (as 
such plan was in effect for December 1973), 
and 

(4) such individual is determined (under 
the utilization review and other professional 
audit procedures applicable to State plans 
approved under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act) to be in need of care in such an 
institution, 

BLIND AND DISABLED MEDICALLY INDIGENT 

PERSONS 


Sec. 242. For purposes of section 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any indi- 
vidual who, for the month of December 1973 
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was eligible (under the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (B) of such section) for medical 
assistance by reason of his having been de- 
termined to meet the criteria for blindness 
or disability (established by a State plan 
approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of 
such Act), shall be deemed to be a person 
described as being a person who “would, if 
needy, be eligible for aid or assistance un- 
der any such State plan” in subparagraph 
(B) (i) of such section for each month in 
a continuous period of months (beginning 
with the month of January 1974), if, for each 
month in such period, such individual con- 
tinues to meet the criteria for blindness or 
disability so established by such a State plan 
(as it was in effect for December 1973). 


EXTENSION OF SECTION 249 OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 


Sec. 243. Section 249E of the Social Security 
Amendment of 1972 is amended by striking 
out “October 1974” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1975”. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 225 OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 


Sec. 224. (a) Section 1903 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out sub- 
section (j) thereof (as added by section 225 
of Public Law 92-603) . 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable in the case of ex- 
penditures for skilled nursing services and 
for intermediate care facility services fur- 
nished in calendar quarters which begin 
after December 31, 1972: 


Part F—Provisions RELATING TO MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH 


Sec. 250. (a)(1) Paragraph (1) of section 
502 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
striking out “each of the next 4 fiscal years” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “each of the 
next 5 fiscal years”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1974” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1975”. 

(3) Section 505(a)(8) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “July 
1, 1973” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1, 1974”. 

(4) Section 505(a)(9) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1973” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1974”. 

(5) Section 505(a)(10) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1973” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1974”. 

(6) Section 508(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(7) Section 509(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(8) Section 510(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(b) Title V of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 516, (a) (1) For each fiscal year (com- 
mencing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975), there shall (subject to paragraph (2) ) 
be allotted to each State (from funds appro- 
priated for such fiscal year pursuant to sub- 
section (b)) an amount, which shall be in 
addition to and available for the same pur- 
poses as the allotments of such State (as de- 
termined under sections 503 and 504), equal 
to the excess (if any) of— 

“(A) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 and 
504) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, plus the amounts of any grants to such 
States under sections 508, 509, and 510, over 

“(B) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 and 
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504) for such fiscal year which commences 
after June 30, 1973. 

“(2) No State shall receive an allotment 
under this section for any fiscal year, unless 
such State (in the administration of its State 
plan, approved under section 505) has in 
effect arrangements which the Secretary 
finds will provide for the continuation of ap- 
propriate services to population groups 
previously receiving services from funds 
made available (for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974) to such State pursuant to 
sections 508, 509, and 510. 

“(b) (1) (A) There are (subject to sub- 
paragraph (B)) hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975) 
such amounts as may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary to make the allotments au- 
thorized under subsection (a). 

“(B) Nothing contained in subparagraph 
(A) shall be construed to authorize, for any 
fiscal year, the appropriation under this sub- 
section of any amount which is in excess of 
the amount by which— 

“(1) the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under section 501 for such year ex- 
ceeds 


“(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

“(2) If, for any fiscal years, the total 
amount appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(1) is less than the total amount al- 
lotted to all States under subsection (a), 
then the amount of the allotment of 
each State (as determined under sub- 
section (a)) shall be reduced to an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total amount appropriated pursuant to para- 
graph (1) for such fiscal year as the amount 
of the allotment of such State (as determined 
under subsection (a)) bears to the total 
amount allotted to all States under sub- 
section (a) for such fiscal year.” 

(c) (1) In the case of any State, if for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the sum of— 

(A) the amount of the allotment which 
such State would have received under section 
503 of the Social Sécurity Act for such year 
(if subsection (a) of this section had not 
been enacted), plus 

(B) the amount of the allotment which 
such State would have received under sec- 
tion 504 of such Act for such year (if sub- 
section (a) of this section had not been 
enacted), is in excess of the sum of— 

(C) the aggregate of the allotments which 
such State received (for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973) under such sections 503 
and 504, plus 

(D) the aggregate of the grants received 
(for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973) 
under sections 508, 509, and 510 of such Act, 
then, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
there shall be added to the allotments of 
such State, under sections 503 and 504 of 
such Act, in such proportion to each such 
allotment as the State shall specify, an 
amount equal to such excess. 

(2) (A) There are (subject to subparagraph 
(B)) hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, such 
amounts as may be necessary to make the 
increase in allotments provided for in para- 
graph (1). 

(B) Nothing contained in subparagraph 
(A) shall be construed to authorize, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the appro- 
priation under this paragraph of any amount 
which is in excess of the amount by which— 

(i) the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under section 501 of such year, 
exceeds 

(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

(3) If, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the preceding provisions of this subsection is 
less than the total of the amounts authorized 
to be added to the allotments of States (as 
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determined under paragraph (1)), then the 
amount to be added to the allotment of each 
State shall be reduced to an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount so appro- 
priated for such year as the amount to be 
added to the allotment of such State (as 
determined under paragraph (1)) bears to 
the total of the amounts to be added to the 
allotments of all States (as determined under 
paragraph (1)). 
TITLE I1I—IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL 
PROCEDURES 


Sec. 301. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Congress has the sole authority to 
enact legislation and appropriate moneys on 
behalf of the United States; 

(2) the Congress has the authority to 
make all laws necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution its own powers; 

(3) the Executive shall take care that the 
laws enacted by Congress shall be faithfully 
executed; 

(4) under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Congress has the authority to re- 
quire that funds appropriated and obligated 
by law shall be spent in accordance with 
such law; 

(5) there is no authority expressed or im- 
plied under the Constitution of the United 
States for the Executive to impound budget 
authority and the only authority for such 
impoundments by the executive branch is 
that which Congress has expressly delegated 
by statute; 

(6) by the Antideficiency Act (Rev. Stat. 
sec. 3679), the Congress delegated to the 
President authority, in a narrowly defined 
area, to establish reserves for contingencies 
or to effect savings through changes in re- 
quirements, greater efficiency of operations, 
or other developments subsequent to the 
date on which appropriations are made avail- 
able; 

(T) in spite of the lack of constitutional 
authority for impoundment of budget au- 
thority by the executive branch and the 
narrow area in which reserves by the execu- 
tive branch have been expressly authorized 
in the Antideficiency Act, the executive 
branch has impounded many billions of 
dollars of budget authority in a manner con- 
trary to and not authorized by the Antide- 
ficiency Act or any other Act of Congress; 

(8) impoundments by the executive 
branch have often been made without a legal 
basis; 

(9) such impoundments have totally nul- 
lified the effect of appropriations and obli- 
gational authority enacted by the Congress 
and prevented the Congress from exercising 
its constitutional authority; 

(10) the executive branch, through its 
presentation to the Congress of a proposed 
budget, the due respect of the Congress for 
the views of the executive branch, and the 
power of the veto, has ample authority to 
affect the appropriation and obligation proc- 
ess without the unilateral authority to im- 
pound budget authority; and 

(11) enactment of this legislation is nec- 
essary to clarify the limits of the existing 
legal authority of the executive branch to 
impound budget authority, to establish a 
proper allocation of authority between the 
Congress and the executive branch, to con- 
firm the constitutional proscription against 
the unilateral nullification by the executive 
branch of duly enacted authorization and 
appropriation Acts, and to establish efficient 
and orderly procedures for the recording of 
budget authority through joint action by 
the Executive and the Congress, which shall 
apply to all impoundments of budget au- 
thority, regardless of the legal authority as- 
serted from making such impoundments. 

Sec. 302. (a) Whenever the President, the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the head of any department or 
agency of the United States, or any officer or 
employee of the United States, impounds any 
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budget authority made available, or orders, 
permits, or approves the impounding of any 
such budget authority by any other officer 
or employee of the United States, the Presi- 
dent shall, within ten days thereafter, trans- 
mit to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives a special message specifying— 

(1) the amount of the budget authority 
impounded; 

(2) the date on which the budget author- 
ity was ordered to be impounded; 

(3) the date the budget authority was 
impounded; 

(4) any account, department, or establish- 
ment of the Government to which such im- 
pounded budget authority would have been 
available for obligation except for such im- 
poundment; 

(5) the period of time during which the 
budget authority is to be impounded, to in- 
clude not only the legal lapsing of budget 
authority but also administrative decisions 
to discontinue or curtail a program; 

(6) the reasons for the impoundment, in- 
cluding any legal authority invoked by him 
to justify the impoundment and, when the 
justification invoked is a requirement to 
avoid violating any public law which estab- 
shes a debt ceiling or a spending ceiling, 
the amount by which the ceiling would be 
exceeded and the reasons for such anticipated 
excess; and 

(7) to the maximum extent practicable, the 
estimated fiscal, economic, and budgetary ef- 
fect of the impoundment. 

(b) Each special message submitted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate on the same day, and shall be de- 
livered to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives if the House is not in session, 
and to the Secretary of the Senate if the 
Senate is not in session. Each such mes- 
Sage may be printed by either House as a 
document for both Houses, as the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
may determine. 

(c) A copy of each special message sub- 
mitted pursuant to subsection (a) shall be 
transmitted to the Comptroller General of 
the United States on the same day as it is 
transmitted to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Comptroller General 
shall review each such message and deter- 
mine whether, in his judgment, the im- 
poundment was in accordance with existing 
statutory authority, following which he shall 
notify both Houses of Congress within 15 days 
after the receipt of the message as to his 
determination thereon. If the Comptroller 
General determines that the impoundment 
was in accordance with section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C 665), commonly 
referred to as the “Antideficiency Act”, the 
provisions of section 303 and section 305 
shall not apply. In all other cases, the Comp- 
troller General shall advise the Congress 
whether the impoundment was in accord- 
ance with other existing statutory authority 
and sections 303 and 305 shall apply. 

(a) If any information contained in a spe- 
cial message submitted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) is subsequently revised, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit within ten days to the 
Congress and the Comptroller General a sup- 
plementary message stating and explaining 
each such revision. 

(e) Any special or supplementary message 
transmitted pursuant to this section shall 
be printed in the first issue of the Federal 
Register published after that special or sup- 
plemental message is so transmitted and may 
be printed by either House as a document 
for both Houses, as the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House may deter- 
mine. 

(f) The President shall publish in the 
Federal Register each month a list of any 
budget authority impounded as of the first 
calendar day of that month. Each list shall 
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be published no later than the tenth calen- 
dar day of the month and shall contain the 
information required to be submitted by spe- 
cial message pursuant to subsection (a). 

Sec. 303. The President, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
head of any department or agency of the 
United States, or any officer or employee of 
the United States shall cease the impounding 
of any budget authority set forth in each 
special message within sixty calendar days 
of continuous session after the message is 
received by the Congress unless the specific 
impoundment shall have been ratified by 
the Congress by passage of a concurrent res- 
olution in accordance with the procedure set 
out in section 305: Provided, however, That 
Congress may by concurrent resolution dis- 
approve any impoundment in whole or in 
part, at any time prior to the expiration of 
the sixty-day period, and in the event of 
such disapproval, the impoundment shall 
cease immediately to the extent disapproved. 
The effect of such disapproval, whether by 
concurrent resolution passed prior to the 
expiration of the sixty-day period or by the 
failure to approve by concurrent resolution 
within the sixty-day period, shall be to make 
the obligation of the budget authority man- 
datory, and shall preclude the President or 
any other Federal officer or employee from 
reimpounding the specific budget authority 
set forth in the special message which the 
Congress by its action or failure to act has 
thereby rejected. 

Sec. 304. For purposes of this title, the 
impounding of budget authority includes— 

(1) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to expend any 
part of budget authority made available 
(whether by establishing reserves or other- 
wise) and the termination or cancellation of 
authorized projects or activities to the extent 
that budget authority has been made avail- 
able, 

(2) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to make any allo- 
cation of any part of budget authority (where 
such allocation is required in order to permit 
the budget authority to be expended or 
obligated), 

(3) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to permit a grantee 
to obligate any part of budget authority 
(whether by establishing contract controls, 
reserves, or otherwise), and 

(4) any type of Executive action or inac- 
tion which effectively precludes or delays 
the obligation or expenditure of any part of 
authorized budget authority. 

Sec. 305. The following subsections of this 
section are enacted by the Congress: 

(a)(1) As an exercise in the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
that House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by this section; and they shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

(b)(1) For purposes of this section, the 
term “resolution” means only a concurrent 
resolution o; the Senete or House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, which is intro- 
duced and acted upon by both Houses at any 
time before the end of the first period of 
sixty calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress after the date on which the 
special message of the President is transmit- 
ted to the two Houses. 

(2) The matter after the resolving clause of 
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a resolution approving the impounding of 
budget authority shall be substantially as 
follows (the blank spaces being appropriately 
filled): “That the Congress approves the im- 
pounding of budget authority as set forth 
in the special message of the President dated 
—————,, Senate (House) Document 
No, —.” 

(3) The matter after the resolving clause 
of a resolution disapproving, in whole or in 
part, the impounding of budget authority 
shall be substantiall, as follows (the blank 
spaces being appropriately filled): “That the 
Congress disapproves the impounding of 
budget authority as set forth in the special 
message of the President dated ——————, 
Senate (House) Document No. (in 
the amount of $——_) .” 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
continuity of a session is broken only by an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die, and 
the days on which either House is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more than 
three days to a day certain shall be excluded 
in the computation of the sixty-day period. 

(c) (1) A resolution introduced, or received 
from the other House, with respect to a spe- 
cial message shall not be referred to a com- 
mittee and shall be privileged business for 
immediate consideration, following the re- 
ceipt of the report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral referred to in section 302(c). It shall at 
any time be in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution. Such motion shall be 
highly privileged and not debatable. An 
amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) If the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a resolution is agreed to, debate 
on the resolution shall be limited to ten 
hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. Debate on any amendment to the 
resolution (including an amendment sub- 
stituting approval for disapproval in whole 
or in part or substituting disapproval in 
whole or in part for approval) shall be lim- 
ited to two hours, which shall be divided 
equally between those favoring and those 
opposing the amendment. 

(3) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the consideration of a resolution, and 
motions to proceed to the consideration of 
other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the Chair 
relating to the application of the rules of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, to the procedure relating to 
a resolution shall be decided without debate. 

(d) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a resolution of that House with respect to 
& special message, such House receives from 
the other House a resolution with respect to 
the same message, then— 

(1) If no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such message has been introduced, 
no motion to proceed to the consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to the same 
message may be made (despite the provisions 
of subsection (c)(1) of this section). 

(2) If a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such message has been intro- 
duced— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 
to such message shall be the same as if no 
resolution from the other House with respect 
to such message had been received; but 
. (B) on any vote on final passage of a 
resolution of the first House with respect 
to such message the resolution from the other 
House with respect to such message shall be 
automatically substituted for the resolution 
of the first House. 
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(e) If a committee of conference is ap- 
pointed on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses with respect to a resolution, the con- 
ference report submitted in each House shall 
be considered under the rules set forth in 
subsection (c) of this section for the con- 
sideration of a resolution, except that no 
amendment shall be in order. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, it shall not be in order in 
either House to consider a resolution with 
respect to a special message after the two 
Houses have agreed to another resolution 
with respect to the same message. 

(g) As used in this section, the term 
“special message” means a report of im- 
pounding action made by the President pur- 
suant to section 302 or by the Comptroller 
General pursuant to section 306. 

Sec. 306. If the President, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
head of any department or agency of the 
United States, or any officer or employee of 
the United States takes or approves any im- 
pounding action within the purview of this 
title, and the President fails to report such 
impounding action to the Congress as re- 
quired by this title, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall report such impounding action 
with any available information concerning 
it to both Houses of Congress, and the pro- 
visions of this title shall apply to such im- 
pounding action in like manner and with 
the same effect as if the report of the Comp- 
troller General had been made by the Pres- 
ident: Provided, however, That the sixty-day 
period provided in section 303 shall be 
deemed to have commenced at the time at 
which, in the determination of the Comp- 
troller General, the impounding action was 
taken. 

Sec. 307. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be interpreted by any person or court 
as constituting a ratification or approval 
of any impounding of budget authority by 
the President or any other Federal employee, 
in the past or in the future, unless done 
pursuant to statutory authority in effect at 
the time of such impoundment. 

Sec. 308. The Comptroller General is here- 
by expressly empowered as the representative 
of the Congress through attorneys of his 
own selection to sue any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States in 
& civil action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to enforce 
the provisions of this title, and such court 
is hereby expressly empowered to enter in 
such civil action any decree, judgment, or 
order which may be necessary or appropriate 
to secure compliance with the provisions of 
this title by such department, agency, officer, 
or employee. Within the purview of this sec- 
tion, the Office of Management and Budget 
shall be construed to be an agency of the 
United States, and the officers and employees 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall be construed to be officers or employees 
of the United States. 

Sec. 309. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, all funds appropriated by 
law shall be made available and obligated 
by the appropriate agencies, departments, 
and other units of the Government except 
as may be provided otherwise under this 
title. 

(b) Should the President desire to im- 
pound any appropriation made by the Con- 
‘gress not authorized by this title or by the 
Antideficiency Act, he shall seek legislation 
utilizing the supplemental appropriations 
process to obtain selective rescission of such 
appropriation by the Congress. 

Sec. 310. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person, im- 
poundment, or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the title and 
the application of such provision to other 
persons, impoundments, or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 
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Sec. 311. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect from and after the date of en- 
actment. 


TITLE IV—CEILING ON FISCAL YEAR 1974 
EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 401. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, expenditures and 
net lending during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, under the budget of the United 
States Government, shall not exceed $268,- 
700,000,000. 

(b) If the estimates of revenues which will 
be received in the Treasury during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, as made from time 
to time, are increased as a result of legisla- 
tion enacted after the date of the enactment 
of this Act reforming the Federal tax laws, 
the limitation specified in subsection (a) of 
this section shall be reviewed by Congress 
for the purpose of determining whether the 
additional revenues made available should 
be applied to essential public services for 
which adequate funding would not other- 
wise be provided. 

Sec. 402. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the President shall, 
in accordance with this section, reserve from 
expenditure and net lending, from appro- 
priations, or other obligational authority 
otherwise made available, such amounts as 
may be necessary to keep expenditures and 
net lending during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, within the limitation speci- 
fied in section 401. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the President shall 
reserve amounts proportionately from new 
obligational authority and other obligational 
authority available for each functional cate- 
gory, and to the extent practicable, subfunc- 
tional category (as set out in table 3 of the 
United States Budget in Brief for fiscal year 
1974), except that no reservations shall be 
made from amounts available for interest, 
veterans’ benefits and services, payments 
from social insurance trust funds, public as- 
sistance maintenance grants, and supple- 
mentary security income payments under the 
Social Security Act, food stamps, military re- 
tirement pay, medicaid, and judicial salaries. 

(c) Reservations made to carry out the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be subject to the provisions of title III 
of this Act, except that— 

(1) if the Comptroller General determines 
under section 302(c), with respect to any 
such reservation, that the requirements of 
proportionate reservations of subsection (b) 
of this section have been complied with, then 
sections 303 and 305 shall not apply to such 
reservation, and 

(2) the provisions of section 303 which pre- 
clude reimpoundment shall not apply with 
respect to any such reservation. 

(d) In no event shall the authority con- 
ferred by this section be used to impound 
funds, appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able by Congress, for the purpose of elimi- 
nating a program the creation or continua- 
tion of which has been authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Sec. 403. In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which— 

(1) the amount of expenditures is limited 
pursuant to this title, and 

(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, or 
other distribution of funds among recipients 
is required to be determined by application 
of a formula involving the amount appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for distri- 
bution, 
the amount available for expenditure (after 
the application of this title) shall be substi- 
tuted for the amount appropriated or other- 
wise made available in the application of the 
formula. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, H.R. 8410 
as it passed the House continues the 
present debt limit of $465 billion for 5 
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months and continues two other pro- 
visions relating to Federal Government 
bonds. The Finance Committee accepted 
these provisions of the House bill with- 
out change and added an amendment 
which would provide $3.8 billion in in- 
creased social security, supplemental se- 
curity income, and medicaid benefits to 
more than 30 million persons. This is 
necessary to offset the effect of the steep 
inflation of the past months since phase 
2 ended. 

The committee bill also corrects some 
oversights in last year’s social security 
bill which, if left uncorrected, would have 
the unfortunate effect of having many 
thousands of aged, blind, and disabled 
assistance recipients and medicaid eli- 
gibles suffer a reduction in benefits or 
loss of medicaid eligibility come next 
January. The amendments made by the 
committee also add an expenditure lim- 
itation and impoundment procedures 
which are essentially the same as those 
already passed by the Senate on two oc- 
casions. 

Let me turn first to the social security 
benefit increase. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT INCREASE 


Last year the Congress enacted a law 
providing for social security benefits to 
be increased automatically as the cost 
of living rises. Generally speaking, when- 
ever the cost of living goes up by at least 
3 percent in a year, social security bene- 
fits will be increased by the amount that 
the cost of living has gone up. Each of 
these benefit increases becomes effective 
for the January following the year in 
which the cost of living has increased. 

Everyone is well aware of the extent to 
which the cost of living has gone up in 
the last year—especially since phase 2 
was ended in January. But under last 
year’s law, the first cost-of-living social 
security increase cannot go into effect 
until January 1975. In the 12 months 
since the Congress voted the automatic 
cost-of-living increase provision into law, 
the consumer price index has gone up 
about 5.6 percent. Now it is true that the 
increase in the cost of living will eventu- 
ally be reflected in the benefit increase 
that will come about in January 1975. But 
it would be unconscionable to make the 30 
million social security beneficiaries who 
will be on the rolls in January 1974 wait a 
full year when steep inflation is already 
eating away at the value of their benefits. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Risicorr) called our at- 
tention to the need for this provision. I 
had been under the impression, and I 
believe that this impression was prob- 
ably shared by a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, that the automatic 
cost-of-living increase provision already 
in law would benefit these 30 million so- 
cial security retirees as of January 1974. 
That is an error. We are very fortunate 
that the senior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rietcorr) directed this matter to 
our attention. 

Accordingly, the committee bill would 
provide for the first cost-of-living in- 
crease to take place next January rather 
than waiting until January 1975. This 
increase would be the same amount as 
the cost of living has risen in the 12- 
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month period between June 1972 and 
June 1973, estimated to be a 5.6 percent 
increase. At this rate of increase, the av- 
erage monthly benefit to a retired indi- 
vidual would rise from $161 to $170, and 
the average monthly benefit for aged 
couples would increase from $277 to 
$293. Under the committee amendment, 
nearly 30 million social security bene- 
ficiaries would receive an estimated addi- 
tional $3.2 billion in social security 
benefits. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 

A more timely cost-of-living increase 
in social security benefits alone will not 
do the whole job. Last year the Congress 
enacted a new supplemental security in- 
come program under which the Federal 
Government would guarantee aged, 
blind, and disabled persons, beginning 
next January, a monthly income of $130 
for an individual and $195 for a couple. 
A majority of the SSI recipients will also 
be receiving a small social security bene- 
fit. If we increase social security benefits 
and do nothing else, the SSI recipients 
will be no better off because the SSI pay- 
ment will be reduced $1 for every dollar 
that social security payments go up. 

Aged, blind, and disabled assistance re- 
cipients suffer from the same inflation as 
everyone else. We want help both for 
those SSI recipients who also receive so- 
cial security benefits and those whose 
only income is their SSI payment. The 
committee bill would do this by increas- 
ing the SSI guarantee levels from $130 to 
$140 for an individual and from $195 to 
$210 for a couple. More than 5 million 
persons would receive an additional $325 
million in SSI payments in calendar year 
1974 if the committee bill becomes law. 

COVERING “ESSENTIAL PERSONS” 

Many States now take into account the 
needs of “essential persons,” typically a 
spouse under age 65 of an assistance re- 
cipient over 65. Under the new SSI pro- 
gram, only persons who are themselves 
over 65, blind, or disabled, are eligible for 
payments. If we do nothing to change the 
law, that spouse will not be eligible for a 
Federal SSI payment. It was an oversight 
that the Congress never intended for this 
kind of couple to take a cut next January. 

The committee bill would correct this 
oversight by extending SSI eligibility to 
persons currently considered essential 
persons under State programs of aid to 
the aged, blind, and disabled. Under the 
committee bill, an aged person whose 
spouse under age 65 is currently on public 
assistance would be guaranteed a 
monthly income of $210 under the new 
SSI program. Under this provision, an 
estimated 125,000 persons would receive 
additional Federal SSI payments of $100 
million in calendar year 1974. 

REQUIRING STATE SUPPLEMENTATION 


Based on the most recent figures avail- 
able, about half of the States currently 
pay an aged individual with no other 
income less than $140 for basic needs and 
an aged couple less than $210. This means 
that most persons in these States would 
find their monthly payments increased 
beginning next January, and the States 
would have very substantial savings when 
the Federal program goes into effect. In 
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other States, however, payment levels 
exceed the Federal guarantee levels 
which under the committee bill would be 
$140 for an individual and $210 for a 
couple. And even in States now paying 
less than $140 and $210, individuals and 
couples with special needs may be 
receiving higher payments. 

When the Congress enacted the SSI 
program it wanted to improve the lot 
of the needy aged, blind, and disabled. It 
certainly did not intend for thousands of 
them to find their payments cut when the 
new program went into effect. The com- 
mittee bill, by increasing the SSI guar- 
antee level and by covering essential 
persons now on the rolls, will go a long 
way toward preventing a cut in their 
payments. These two committee amend- 
ments would cost $425 million more in 
1974 than the $3.8 billion already con- 
templated in Federal expenditures. In 
view of this huge Federal investment, 
the committee felt it appropriate to 
require States for at least 1 year to assure 
that no current recipient would have his 
payments reduced when the SSI program 
goes into effect next January. We accom- 
plished this in the committee bill by say- 
ing that States not providing this 
required supplementation of SSI benefits 
would not be entitled to Federal medicaid 
matching funds in calendar year 1974. 
PREFERENCE FOR PRESENT STATE AND LOCAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Federal administration of the new 
supplemental security income program 
will require the hiring of a substantial 
number of new Federal employees. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare testified on June 19 that about 8,000 
new employees have already been hired 
and that another 7,000 will be hired over 
the next 6 months. At the same time 
many States will no longer be adminis- 
tering an assistance program for the 
aged, blind, and disabled, and State and 
local employees now working in the pro- 
grams of aid to the aged, blind, and 
disabled in these States will no longer 
have their present jobs when the new 
SSI program goes into effect next 
January. 

The committee bill includes a provision 
brought up for our constitution by Sena- 
tor Risicorr, under which the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in hiring Federal employees for the new 
SSI program, will provide a preference in 
employment to qualified present State 
and local employees who will be displaced 
when the new SSI program goes into 
effect. 


DETERMINATION OF BLINDNESS 


In the present State programs of aid 
to the blind, Federal law permits the de- 
termination of blindness to be made 
either by a physician skilled in diseases 
of the eye or by an optometrist. The 
committee bill would add a similar pro- 
vision for determining blindness under 
the SSI program. This matter was pro- 
posed in committee by Senator DOLE. 


PASS-ALONG OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT IN- 
CREASE TO AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN RECIPIENTS 


Under present law if social security 
benefits are increased, recipients of aid 
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to families with dependent children who 
are also social security beneficiaries find 
their AFDC payment reduced one dollar 
for each dollar that social security bene- 
fits are increased. To assure that AFDC 
recipients who are also social security 
beneficiaries receive the benefit of the so- 
cial security cost of living increases pro- 
vided in the committee bill, the commit- 
tee bill would also require States, in de- 
termining need for AFDC to disregard 5 
percent of social security income. This 
provision was brought up in committee 
by Senator RIBICOFF. 
SOCIAL SERVICES REGULATIONS 

Last year the Congress was very con- 
cerned about the social services program, 
whose costs at that time were going com- 
pletely out of control. We responded by 
putting a $2.5 billion limitation on Fed- 
eral funds for social services. We acted 
in good faith, intending to provide the 
States a fair opportunity to use their 
share of the $2.5 billion for social sery- 
ices. 

In May of this year, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pub- 
lished new regulations. Our committee 
hearings, in which Senator MONDALE 
played a leading role, showed the com- 
mittee that the regulations are far out 
of line not only with our actions last 
year, but also with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act itself. 

Let me give some examples. Last year 
the Congress raised the Federal match- 
ing percentage for family planning serv- 
ices both for welfare recipients and for 
persons likely to become dependent on 
welfare. In the section limiting Federal 
matching for social services, we listed 
family planning as a high priority serv- 
ice which can be provided to persons 
regardless of whether or not they are on 
welfare. Yet the HEW regulations permit 
Federal funds for services to persons not 
now on welfare only if they “are likely to 
become applicants for or recipients of 
financial assistance under the State plan 
within six months.” With this kind of 
time limitation, either no family plan- 
ning services can be provided to persons 
not now on welfare or else the only kind 
of family planning services for which 
Federal matching would be available in 
such a case would be abortion. 

Another example: Federal law requires 
its States as part of their AFDC pro- 
gram attempt to establish the paternity 
of children born out of wedlock and to 
locate fathers who have deserted their 
families and try to collect support pay- 
ments from them. All of these activities 
require legal services. Yet the HEW reg- 
ulations provide for Federal matching 
of legal services only when they involve 
“solving legal problems of eligible indi- 
viduals to the extent necessary to obtain 
or retain employment.” 

Another example: Last year’s legisla- 
tion limiting social service funds includ- 
ed in its list of high priority services 
those services provided to drug addicts 
and alcoholics “as part of a program of 
active treatment.” Yet the HEW regu- 
lations say the Federal Government will 
not pay for medical treatment of alco- 
holism or drug addiction. 

Another example: Last year’s law also 
listed services to the mentally retarded 
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as a high priority item. Despite this stat- 
utory priority, services for the mentally 
retarded are not specifically included in 
the list of services allowable under the 
new regulations. 

The list could go on and on. In any 
case, the committee felt that the new 
regulations scheduled to become effec- 
tive July 1 were so out of step with the 
clear requirements of the statute and 
with congressional intent that the Con- 
gress should have an opportunity to re- 
view both the prior and the new regu- 
lations to see what kinds of policy should 
be written in law rather than left for 
regulatory interpretation. The commit- 
tee bill, therefore, provides that no new 
social services regulations would become 
effective before January 1974. By that 
time, the Congress will be able to con- 
sider statutory changes in the provisions 
of law affecting social services. 

MEDICAID AMENDMENTS PROTECTING MEDIC- 

AID RECIPIENTS FROM LOSS OF ELIGIBILITY 


If the Congress does not act, several 
categories of persons now eligible for 
medicaid will lose their eligibility next 
year. The committee amendment would 
protect these persons against loss of 
medicaid eligibility. 

I have already mentioned that “essen- 
tial persons”—typically the spouse under 
age 65 of a man over 65—will be made 
eligible for supplemental security income 
payments under the committee bill. An- 
other provision of the committee bill will 
assure that no essential persons who are 
currently eligible under the medicaid 
program lose their medicaid eligibility. 
The current medicaid eligibility of per- 
sons in medical institutions would also 
be retained under the committee bill, as 
would the medicaid eligibility of blind 
and disabled medically needy persons. 

EXTENSION OF 1972 MEDICAID SAVINGS 
CLAUSE 


Last year’s social security bill con- 
tained a savings clause continuing med- 
icaid eligibility for persons who would 
otherwise lose their eligibility because 
the 20 percent social security “increase 
in 1972 raised their incomes above the 
eligibility level for cash assistance pay- 
ments. This savings clause, presently 
scheduled to expire October 1974, would 
under the committee bill be extended 
through June 1975. The committee felt 
this extension would permit the Congress 
a better opportunity to deal with the 
issue of loss of medicaid eligibility. 

The provisions to protect and extend 
medicaid eligibility would cost an esti- 
mated $150 million in Federal funds in 
1974. 

REPEAL OF LIMIT ON NURSING HOME 
PAYMENTS 

Last year’s social security bill includes 
a section limiting to 5 percent the an- 
nual increase in allowable average per 
diem cost for skilled nursing home and 
intermediate care facilities. The com- 
mittee feels that this provision is difficult 
to administer, inequitable, and, most 
importantly, inconsistent with our de- 
sires to have the quality of care improved. 
The committee bill would, therefore, 
repeal this provision. Senators Tat- 
MADGE, CURTIS, and DoLE had cospon- 
sored this provision. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROJECT 
GRANTS 

Under present law 50 percent of ap- 
propriations under the maternal and 
child health program go for formula 
grants to States; 40 percent are for spe- 
cial project grants; and 10 percent for 
research and training grants. The proj- 
ect grant authority is scheduled to ter- 
minate on June 30 of this year, after 
which 90 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated will be for formula grants to States. 
The committee bill includes a provision 
proposed by Senator MownpaLe which 
would extend the authorization for proj- 
ect grants for another year, and would 
assist orderly budgeting by grantees by 
providing for a transition to a State- 
coordinated program. 

Let me return now to the debt provi- 
sions as passed by the House. The bill 
provides an extension of the present stat- 
utory debt limit of $465 billion from the 
first of July through November 30 of this 
year—a simple 5-month extension. 

The committee examined the adminis- 
tration’s projections of the required debt 
level through November and found that 
given a $6 billion cash balance, the pres- 
ent limit of $465 billion was exceeded on 
only two occasions, the end of August 
and the end of November. On these two 
occasions, the debt did exceed this $465 
billion limit by only $2 billion. With an 
operating cash balance of $4 billion, in- 
stead of $6 billion, the Treasury figures 
indicate that the $465 billion limitation 
will be satisfactory. This is a tight limit, 
but it is one which the Treasury Depart- 
ment acknowledges it can live with. 

Both the House and the committee be- 
lieve that there has been too much varia- 
tion in budget figures in recent months to 
justify providing an increase in the debt 
limit to $485 billion for the entire fiscal 
year 1974 as requested by the adminis- 
tration. The inflation we have expe- 
rienced this year has been severe and has 
caused unusually large increases in both 
our gross national product and other 
measures of our economic growth. 

The gross national product increased 
by 14 percent on an annual basis in the 
first quarter which represented an 8 per- 
cent increase in real economic growth 
and a 6 percent increase in prices. This 
caused the Treasury to up its own esti- 
mates of receipts substantially and 
caused it to decrease its estimates of the 
deficit for the fiscal year 1973—the year 
already almost over—by $7 billion and to 
decrease its estimate of the deficit in the 
fiscal year 1974 by $10 billion. With this 
type of rapid change in estimates, we 
cannot provide a satisfactory debt limi- 
tation for the entire year at this time. 

In addition, since we do not have a 
satisfactory device such as that pro- 
posed by the Joint Committee on Budget 
Control to help the Congress in con- 
trolling budget expenditures, we must 
do the best thing we can by using the 
debt limit for this purpose—as weak a 
reed as it is, although another provision 
I will tell you about in a moment should 
give us further help in this regard. 
MODIFICATION OF LIMITATION ON OUTSTANDING 

LONG-TERM BONDS 

The committee also agreed with the 

House in approving an adjustment in 
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present law which permits the Treasury 
Department to issue up to $10 billion in 
long-term bonds at interest rates above 
the statutory limit of 444 percent. 

This exception from the interest rate 
limit was enacted 2 years ago, and pres- 
ently, there are $8.4 billion in these long- 
term bonds outstanding. Approximately 
half of this total, $3.9 billion, is held by 
Government accounts and the Federal 
Reserve System. These holdings reduce 
the ability of the Treasury to issue these 
bonds to the general public where there 
is a continuing market for this type of 
security. 

The adjustment reached was to ex- 
clude from the $10 billion exception the 
holdings by Government accounts of 
these long-term bonds. As things now 
stand, it really is meaningless to include 
Government account holdings within 
this limitation, since most of them are 
limited to a rate of interest equal to the 
average market yield on outstanding 
marketable securities. This is the only 
limitation needed on these securities. 

The committee action, therefore, frees 
a substantial amount of the $10 billion 
limitation for public holdings. This 
should enable the Treasury Department 
to lengthen the present average maturity 
on the public debt, which is 3 years, and 
to reduce the frequency with which the 
Treasury Department has to return to 
the money market for refunding opera- 
tions. 

This, of course, does not represent an 
approval for the Federal Government to 
pay high interest rates. Rather, its pur- 
pose is to make it possible for the Treas- 
ury Department to sell a limited amount 
of long term bonds to the public at com- 
petitive interest rates. 

REFUND CHECK-BONDS 

The committee also approved a House 
provision granting the Treasury Depart- 
ment authority beginning next January 1 
to make refunds on overwithholding of 
individual income tax payments with a 
so-called check-bond. This will auto- 
matically become the equivalent of a 
Series E savings bond if the taxpayer does 
not cash the check within the period be- 
fore the first interest payment for bonds 
begins. This form of savings bond was 
developed to provide the Treasury De- 
partment with an additional tool to en- 
courage taxpayers to continue saving 
overwithholding at a time when the im- 
mediate spending of the tax refunds 
could add dangerously to the high levels 
of inflation. 

All refund checks due on returns filed 
on time will in the case of calendar year 
taxpayers carry an effective date of Jan- 
uary 1, even though issued on April 15. If 
the checks are not cashed by July 1, they 
will automatically become savings bonds 
and earn interest from January 1 at the 
rate now applicable for Series E savings 
bonds. From that time until the bond is 
redeemed, it will possess all of the char- 
acteristics of a Series E bond. 

EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 

While the committee recognized that 
the extension of the present debt limita- 
tion for 5 months helped Congress to 
exercise some control over the budget, 
it did not consider this sufficient control. 
As a result, the committee added an 
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amendment providing an expenditure 
ceiling for the fiscal year 1974 together 
with a procedure for allocating any re- 
ductions this ceiling makes necessary. 
This limit was proposed in committee by 
Senator ROTH. 

Under this limit, with a series of spe- 
cific exceptions for uncontrollable items, 
any cutbacks in expenditures are to be 
made on a pro rata basis. This is the pro- 
cedure the Senate decided last year was 
the procedure it desired to follow where 
impoundments were necessary in order 
to decrease total spending. This spending 
ceiling and the allocation procedures are 
the same as the provisions in S. 373, and 
the provisions added by the Senate in 
H.R. 6912, both of which have passed the 
Senate. There is, however, one variation 
in the spending ceiling from the two 
measures I have just referred to. The 
spending ceiling in both of those meas- 
ures was $268 billion. Because of the 
social security increases provided in this 
measure, the committee has increased 
this total by $700 million to $268.7 
billion. 

The categories with respect to which 
no impoundments are to be made are 
the funds available for interest pay- 
ments, veterans benefits and services, 
payments for social insurance trust 
funds, public assistance maintenance 
grants and supplementary security in- 
come payments under the Social Security 
Act, food stamps, military retirement 
pay, medicaid, and judicial salaries. In 
no event is the authority made available 
under the debt ceiling to be used to im- 
pound funds for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing a program whose creation or con- 
tinuation has been authorized by Con- 
gress. 

IMPOUNDMENT PROCEDURES 

In addition to the expenditure ceiling, 
the committee added a provision setting 
forth impoundment control procedures. 
These are identical to the Ervin amend- 
ment, and were proposed in committee 
by Senator RIBICOFF. 

In brief, this impoundment procedure 
will require submission to Congress of a 
special message by the President 
announcing each impoundment. These 
impoundments will be reviewed by the 
Comptroller General who will advise the 
Congress whether the impoundment con- 
forms with the Antideficiency Act and, 
therefore, is provided for by present law. 
If it does not, unless the impoundment 
is approved in whole or in part by a con- 
current resolution passed by both houses 
of Congress within 60 days of the special 
message, then the impoundment must 
cease, and the expenditure of the im- 
poundment becomes mandatory. In addi- 
tion, further impounding of the same 
funds is precluded. 

In the event the administration fails 
to report impoundments of budgetary 
authority, the Comptroller General is to 
report this action to the Congress, and 
this impoundment then is subject to the 
same procedures as I have just described. 

The Comptroller General is to repre- 
sent the Congress in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia in 
order to enforce the anti-impoundment 
provisions. In this action, he is to employ 
attorneys of his own choosing. 
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I do not believe that it is necessary for 
me to detail the reasons already pre- 
sented so extensively on the floor of the 
Senate as to the need for this impound- 
ment procedure and also the spending 
limit. The Senate has already expressed 
its views on this subject in an affirmative 
manner on two other occasions. I urge 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment. 

SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
we are considering a proposal which will 
assure 28 million Americans that they 
will not suffer loss of their income by in- 
fiation. This proposal—a 5.6-percent so- 
cial security increase—would assure that 
social security beneficiaries receive a 
benefit increase in January of 1974 to 
cover the increased cost of living be- 
tween June of 1972, when the last social 
security increase was enacted, and now. 

In the last few years Congress has 
taken the lead in assuring older Ameri- 
cans of a more adequate retirement in- 
come. In 1972 we enacted a 20-percent 
social security increase—the largest 
single increase in history. And we en- 
acted a cost of living escalator to assure 
that benefits would keep up with infla- 
tion. Congress decided to delay the effec- 
tive date of the escalator clause until 
1975. 

Unfortunately, the steep pace of infla- 
tion in the last year has wiped out a 
large part of the 20-percent increase and 
we cannot expect older Americans to 
wait until 1975 for another increase. 

For that reason I introduced S. 2025 
on June 20 to move the effective date of 
the social security escalator forward 


from January 1, 1975 to January 1, 1974. 
That bill already has been cosponsored 
by 22 Senators (LONG, CHURCH, MONDALE, 
KENNEDY, HARTKE, PASTORE, HUMPHREY, 


NELSON, PELL, EAGLETON, McGovern, 
ABOUREZK, INOUYE, STEVENSON, BAYH, 
Moss, CANNON, HART, BENTSEN, JACKSON, 
BROOKE, and CooK). 

The next day the Finance Committee 
met in executive session and I expanded 
my proposal. I proposed a flat 5.6-per- 
cent social security benefit increase to 
become effective in January of 1974. 

It is imperative that this provision be 
enacted as soon as possible. Despite the 
social security benefit increases of the 
past few years, social security benefit 
levels are still not adequate. 

Social security benefits for millions of 
older Americans—even with the 20-per- 
cent increase enacted last year—still fall 
below the Government’s own poverty 
benchmar. Average annual payments 
for retired workers amounted to $1,944 
in 1972, nearly $40 below the poverty 
threshold for single aged persons. For 
widows, average benefits were more than 
$320 under the impoverished standard. 

And benefits have not kept pace with 
inflation. 

Property taxes have jumped by nearly 
39 percent in the last 4 years, nearly 
twice the overall increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. And the impact has 
been especially severe for the aged be- 
cause early 70 percent own their own 
homes. 

Public transportation costs have risen 
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by over 33 percent during this same pe- 
riod. Here again, senior citizens are hard 
hit since many must rely on public transit 
instead of private automobiles. 

Food prices have gone up by at least 
34 percent in the 4-year period. This is 
tragic for the elderly who spend 27 per- 
cent of their income for food as com- 
pared to 17 percent of all Americans. 
And medical care costs—a significant 
cost factor to the aged—have increased 
36 percent. 

And all of these price increases have 
been escalating even more rapidly in the 
last few months. 

It is unconscionable for us to let prices 
skyrocket out of sight while millions of 
older Americans are denied an increase 
in social security benefits. 

This 5.6 percent increase in benefits 
would not require an increase in the 
social security tax or the taxable wage 
base. It would be financed completely 
out of the large surplus in the social 
security trust fund. 

The other Finance Committee amend- 
ments to the debt ceiling bill are also im- 
portant. 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY PASSTHROUGH 


This amendment, which I proposed in 
the Finance Committee and was adopted 
assures that recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children who are also 
social security beneficiaries receive the 
benefit of the 5.6-percent increase. Un- 
der State law, welfare benefits are re- 
duced when social security benefits are 
increased. In the past many recipients of 
the social security benefit increase have 
actually suffered reductions in income 
despite benefit increases. This would be 
prevented by our provision requiring 
States, in determining need for AFDC, to 
disregard 5 percent of social security in- 
come. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


The Social Security Amendments of 
1972 established a new Federal supple- 
mental security income program to re- 
place present public assistance programs 
for the aged, blind and disabled. We ap- 
proved an increase in the benefit levels 
of the new program from $130 to $140 
for single persons and from $195 to $210 
for a couple. This will help the aged poor 
toward a more adequate income. 

We also required States to supplement 
the SSI payment levels for the first year 
of the program—1974. This would as- 
sure that recipients in States like Con- 
necticut do not suffer a cutback in benefit 
payments. Under present law States had 
the option to supplement. While it is 
expected that most States will make sup- 
plemental payments, many of them did 
not have the opportunity in 1973 to pass 
State legislation permitting supplemen- 
tals. This amendment will assure recipi- 
ents of continued benefits and give the 
States an additional year to enact the 
necessary enabling legislation. 

EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


I am pleased that the Finance Com- 
mittee has recognized the need to provide 
protection for State and local welfare 
employees during the transition of wel- 
fare programs for the aged, blind and dis- 
abled from State and local jurisdiction 
to Federal jurisdiction. 
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The Finance Commitiee has accepted, 
in modified version, my legislative pro- 
posal to protect these employees by giv- 
ing them preference in hiring for the 
new SSI program. The rights of these 
employees—including seniority, leave, 
pension, salary must also be protected 
to the maximum possible extent. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Finance Committee amendments to this 
debt ceiling legislation. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
FOR TIME LIMITATION ON THE 
CONSIDERATION OF NOMINA- 
TIONS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent, having cleared this request 
with the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle and with the principal Senators 
involved, that at such time as the nom- 
ination of Mr. Kelley to be Director of 
the FBI is laid before the Senate, there 
be a time limitation thereon of 30 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between and 
controlled by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) and 
the ranking minority member thereof, 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HRUSKA). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to object, I wonder if the distin- 
guished majority whip can indicate, is 
it the expectation that this nomina- 
tion and the nomination of Mr. Schles- 
inger to be Secretary of Defense will 
probably be considered tomorrow? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is the hope 
of the leadership that the nomination of 
Mr. Kelley will be considered tomorrow, 
and if the situation permits that the 
nomination of Mr. Schlesinger will also 
be considered tomorrow. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I appreciate that ad- 
vice, and certainly would have no objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, either on this nomination or the 
one to follow with respect to the nom- 
ination of the Secretary of Defense, and 
I hope that they will be considered as 
soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that at such time as the nom- 
ination of Mr. Schlesinger for the office 
of Secretary of Defense is called up and 
made the pending question before the 
Senate, there be a time limitation there- 
on of 1 hour and 30 minutes, to be di- 
vided as follows: 

Fifteen minutes to be under the con- 
trol of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr, SYMINGTON) ; 

Fifteen minutes to be under the con- 
trol of the distinguished Republican 
leader or his designee; 

One hour to be under the control of 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


June 26, 1978 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
FOR TIME LIMITATION ON H.R. 
8152, THE OMNIBUS CRIME CON- 
TROL AND SAFE STREETS BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as H.R, 8152, the so-called omnibus 
crime control and safe streets bill, is 
called up and made the pending business 
before the Senate, there be a time 
limitation thereon as follows: 

Three hours on the bill and a substitute 
to be offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) ; 

One hour on any amendment in the 
first degree; 

One-half hour on any amendment in 
the second degree, debatable motion, or 
appeal; 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the agreement be in the usual form. 

I ask unanimous consent also that the 
time for debate on the bill and the sub- 
stitute be equally divided between the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HRvsKA) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR EXECUTIVE SESSION 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the orders for recognition of 
Senators have been consummated, the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider the nomination of Mr. Kelley to 
be Director of the FBI. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RESUMPTION OF THE 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that upon the disposition 
of the nomination of Mr. Kelley tomor- 
row, the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of legislative business and resume 
the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, the debt limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the program for tomorrow is as follows: 

The Senate will convene at a very 
early hour, 9 o’clock a.m., following a 
recess. 

After the two leaders or their designees 
have been recognized under the standing 
order, the following Senators will be rec- 
ognized, each for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes and in the order stated: Mr. Nunn, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, and Mr. 
MCINTYRE. 

There will be no morning business. 
Upon the conclusion of the orders afore- 
mentioned, the Senate will go into execu- 
tive session to consider the nomination of 
Mr. Kelley to be Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, with a time limit 
thereon of 30 minutes. It is anticipated 
that a yea-and-nay vote will occur on 
the nomination. 

Upon the disposition of the Kelley 
nomination, the Senate will return to the 
consideration of legislative business and 
resume consideration of the unfinished 
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business which is H.R. 8410, the exten- 
sion of the debt limit. Yea-and-nay votes 
will occur on that bill tomorrow. 

It will be a busy day. Senators are 
alerted to the fact that the leadership 
may wish to proceed on a multiple track 
if the situation requires, from time to 
time. 

As to what items may be called up on 
Wednesday, Senators will want to be pre- 
pared for any one or more of the follow- 
ing, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: 

The nomination for Secretary of De- 
fense. S. 343, the Federal elections bill. 
H.R. 7445, the Renegotiation Act. H.R. 
8152, the omnibus crime bill. S. 1435, the 
D.C. home rule. The agriculture appro- 
priation bill. Various and sundry confer- 
ence reports. 

As to the schedule for Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, Senators will want to 
be prepared for any of the foregoing 
items not completed on Wednesday: 

The continuing resolution, and the 
HUD appropriation bill. 


RECESS TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
8:01 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 27, 1973, at 
9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 26 (legislative day of June 
25), 1973: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

William D. Brewer, of Connecticut, a For- 
eign Service Officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Sudan. 

Richard F. Pedersen, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to 
Hungary. 

OFFICE oF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Alvin J. Arnett, of Maryland, to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TRUTH IN HOUSING ACT 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing the Truth in Housing Act; 
Senator Harr has introduced an identi- 
cal bill in the Senate. The purpose of the 
bill is to ensure that the American home 
buyer has all the facts at hand before 
entering into the actual purchase of a 
home. 

In the past, Congress has enacted nu- 


merous truth-in-packaging and truth-in- 
lending laws. Today, I introduce a bill 
to extend that approach to still another 
field—the field of housing. 

The caveat of “let the buyer beware” 
has long been connected with the sale of 
housing. 

But we are coming to realize that too 
many unhappy homebuyers have been 
given that answer after discovering an 
unsuspected defect in a newly purchased 
house. 

A positive response to such situations 
would be a truth-in-housing law requir- 
ing that a prospective homebuyer be told 
the structural condition of the unit be- 
fore the sale. 


Recent investigations of Federal hous- 
ing programs have highlighted the need 
for such an approach. 

In one study of units sold under the 
235 subsidy program, the General Ac- 
counting Office found defects in 24 per- 
cent of the new houses inspected and in 
39 percent of the existing houses. 

Accurate information on the struc- 
tural condition of those units might have 
saved Government dollars by avoiding 
mortgage guarantees and subsidies on 
houses which are good candidates for 
abandonment. 

Reliable consumer assistance would 
not just benefit the lower end of the eco- 
nomic scale. Factual information on de- 
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fects and estimates of possible repair 
costs would help a family, regardless of 
income, decide if it could afford to buy 
a particular house. 

The purchase of a house is the largest 
financial commitment many families ever 
make, Whether a family is buying the 
once-in-a-lifetime house or a family 
moves often, they want and deserve value 
for their dollar. 

To be fully effective then, a truth-in- 
housing program should: 

Cover every type of sale involving a 
family unit, regardless of type of financ- 
ing used and regardless of whether the 
sale involves private parties only, an 
agent or a lender; 

Insure that the required information 
be available to a buyer far enough in ad- 
vance of closing to be useful; 

Require disclosure of detectable costly 
defects; 

Offer estimates of repair costs and esti- 
mates of the remaining useful life of each 
major component of the house; 

Provide a buyer with an opportunity 
to recover losses resulting from misrep- 
resentations about the condition of the 
house. 

The truth-in-housing bill I am intro- 
ducing today attempts to meet these aims 
in these ways. 

The law will be administered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, in consulta- 
tion with agencies traditionally con- 
cerned with housing and lending. 

Every seller, agent, or lender involved 
in the sale of a one- to four-family house 
will be responsible for having prepared a 
written report on any defects in the unit. 

Only one report will be required, but it 
must be presented to the buyer prior to 
closing. If it is not, the buyer may void 
the sales contract. Further, if the report 
is not available more than 48 hours be- 
fore closing, the buyer has 96 hours after 
closing to void the contract. 

This provision is designed to encourage 
the responsible parties to prepare the re- 
port in advance of the closing date. 

The report must disclose any defect 
which seriously affects the usefulness and 
livability of the unit. The report would 
include estimated repair or replacement 
costs resulting from any defect and esti- 
mates of the useful lives of the structure 
and its components. 

The cost of any inspection would be 
paid by the buyer at closing. 

A buyer may sue for damages and costs 
if the written disclosure includes a false 
statement or fails to report a detectable 
defect. The suit may be brought against 
any or all of the parties responsible for 
having the disclosure made. Those par- 
ties, in turn, may ask the court to deter- 
mine who should pay and how much. 

The purpose in making the seller, the 
agent, and the lender responsible is to 
better insure that the required report 
will be made for every type of house sale. 

In conclusion, housing is too important 
an investment, for the individual and for 
the Nation, to be left to chance as is too 
often the case today. 

Providing adequate information about 
the structural condition of a house is 
one way to reduce reliance on chance. 

This approach to achieving that goal 
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is endorsed in the current issue of Amer- 
ican Home magazine. 


AID TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I was great- 
ly discouraged, as were countless Ameri- 
cans, by yesterday’s 6 to 3 Supreme Court 
decision which stated that income tax 
credits and tuition reimbursements for 
parents of parochial school children are 
in violation of the Constitution. 

Local officials and school district ad- 
ministrators from one end of the coun- 
try to the other have been searching in 
vain for an effective answer to a problem 
which threatens not only to decimate the 
long established parochial school sys- 
tem, but also to result in the intolerable 
overcrowding of our public school net- 
work. The Court’s regrettable decision 
on tax credits has outlawed what ap- 
peared to be a promising solution to the 
school aid dilemma. 

A majority of the justices were of the 
opinion that benefits provided to citizens 
by New York or Pennsylvania in order 
to provide indirect support for the neces- 
sary parochial school system were in op- 
position to the church-state separation 
assured by the first amendment. 

A New York State plan involving fi- 
nancial support for the maintenance of 
private and parochial schoolchildren was 
also disallowed, and a third setback came 
when the Court struck down New York’s 
plan of reimbursement for educational 
testing and other services which are re- 
quired of the State’s private schools by 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not of the opinion 
that these defeats have put an end to this 
battle. The problems still remain. In my 
home city, for example, one parochial 
school after another is being forced to 
close its doors for financial reasons—and 
this after 20, 30, 40 or more years of high 
quality service to the community. Where 
will the children go? Where are they 
going now? Quite simply, they are being 
packed into already overcrowded class- 
rooms; into public schools marked by a 
lamentable shortage of everything from 
oe teachers to safe recreational fa- 
cilities. 

The next skirmish will probably be 
over such mechanisms as reimbursement 
for auxiliary services—guidance counsel- 
ing, remedial reading, advanced studies, 
and so forth—or Federal- and State-sup- 
ported voucher systems which would per- 
mit parents more leeway to pay for edu- 
cating their children at the school of 
their choice. 

Mr. Speaker, every taxpayer and every. 
child in America will be affected ad- 
versely if we fail. Iam convinced that the 
day this Nation finds a constitutional 
way to prevent the demise of its paro- 
chial school system is the day we will win 
the battle against education chaos. 
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SHEPAUG VALLEY WINS STATE 
TOURNEY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
salute the Shepaug Valley Regional High 
School baseball team, which won the 
Connecticut State championship June 8. 
Shepaug Valley, which includes the 
towns of Washington, Roxburg, and 
Bridgewater, defeated Northwestern Re- 
gional of Winsted in the final game of 
the State tournament, 6 to 1. 

Led by veteran coach Tex Alex, the 
Spartans of Shepaug compiled a 19 to 1 
overall record. Dave Showalter, the 
team’s leading hitter, also topped the 
pitching corps with an 8 to 0 record. 
Steve Pickett was 5 to 0, and hurled the 
victory in the championship game. Bob 
Alex, Mike Temple and Ed Collins added 
offensive punch, and Tim Cook and Pete 
Krawiecke stood out defensively all sea- 
son long. 

The tourney runner-up, Northwestern 
Regional, ended the year with a 16 to 5 
mark. Ranked only No. 8 at the start of 
the tournament, the team defeated both 
the defending champion and the No. 1 
ranked team to advance to the finals. 

In the champonship game, North- 
western Coach Don Titus sent his star 
pitcher Mike Smith against Shepaug. But 
in the very first inning, the Spartans 
erupted for four runs, and were never 
threatened as they coasted to victory. As 
one area newspaper reported the big in- 
ning: 

Smith had control trouble and walked Pete 
Krawiecki and Bob Alex. Dave Showalter, 
Shepaug’s leading hitter, lashed a single 
through the infield to send Krawiecki home 
from second. Alex was thrown out trying to 
go to third. Mike Temple hit a Texas Leaguer 
to center, and Ed Collins followed with an- 
other soft hit to center to load the bases. 
Joe Fredlund then blasted a triple to deep 
centerfield ... 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
voice to the many who cheered on both 
of these teams. Congratulations are 
clearly in order for the players and 
coaches. They richly deserve recogniton 
for their fine efforts this season. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES V. SMITH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I was shocked and saddened to learn of 
the tragic news of the passing of our 
former colleague, Representative James 
V. Smith of Oklahoma, who was killed 
in a freak accident on his farm at 
Chickasha, Okla., last week. : 

I was advised that Jim was welding 
a wheat combine when the sparks from 
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his torch caught the grain on fire—and 
he died as a result of flame inhalation 
while attempting to extinguish the fire. 

Jim was a Christian gentleman and 
a talented man who served in the House 
in the 90th Congress and subsequently 
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was appointed Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration. He 
served his district, State, and Nation 
faithfully and well and his family can 
reflect with pride on his fine record of 
public service. 
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I want to take this means of extend- 
ing to his wife, Mary Belle, and the chil- 
dren this expression of my deepest and 
most heartfelt sympathy. My wife Ann 
joins me in an expression of these senti- 
ments. 


SENATE—Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
EASTLAND). 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 

L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, our Father, help us to live 
through this day as befits those who now 
begin the day with Thee. Bless us and 
make us a blessing to this Nation and 
the world. Help us to think aright, to 
speak aright, and to come to right con- 
clusions. Help us to listen with respect 
and discrimination. Preserve us alike 
from too hasty speech and from coward- 
ly silence. Amid tedious and vexatious 
hours, keep us serene and strong, firm 
and faithful. When we go to rest, grant 
us the peace of those who have cast 
their burdens upon Thee, and know that 
their times are in Thy hand. 

In the name of the Lord of all life, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Tuesday, June 26, 
1973, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE- SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) is 
now recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

(The remarks Senator Nunn made at 
this point on the introduction of S. 
2081, to amend the Social Security Act, 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR TOWER VACATED 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
CxIX——1362—Part 17 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 25, 1973) 


Texas (Mr. Tower) is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the recognition of Mr. Tower 
at this time be vacated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield such 
time from my order as the distin- 
guished majority leader may wish. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
eeed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 230, 232, 235, 237, and 238. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MINT BUILDINGS 


The bill (S. 1901) to amend the act of 
August 20, 1963, as amended, relating to 
the construction of mint buildings, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of August 20, 1963, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 294), is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for each fis- 
cal year which begins after June 30, 1963, 
and ends before July 1, 1983, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this Act, ex- 
cept that the aggregate of sums appropriated 
under this section shall not exceed $95,000,- 
000. Sums appropriated to the Department 
of the Treasury for the purposes of this Act 
may be available for transfer to the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(S. Rept. No. 93-243), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 

S. 1901 is a committee bill which was in- 
troduced on May 30, 1973. Hearings were held 
on June 6, 1973, by the Subcommittee on 
Minting and Coinage. The subcommittee met 
in open markup session on June 18, 1973. On 
June 20, 1973, the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs met in open ex- 
ecutive session and ordered S. 1901 to be re- 
ported favorably to the Senate without ob- 
jection, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

This bill would authorize an increase of 
$50 million in the amount of money that can 
be appropriated to the Department of the 
Treasury for the construction of mint facil- 
ities. The present authorization of $45 mil- 
lion is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
Bureau of the Mint. This would increase the 
total authorization for the construction of 
mint facilities to $95 million. 

This increase is needed for the construc- 
tion of a new mint in Denver, Colo. These 
new facilities are vitally needed by the mint 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing need 
for coins in our economy. 

CORDON RULE 

In the opinion of the committee, it is nec- 
essary to dispense with the requirements of 
subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate in order to expedite the 
business of the Senate in connection with 
this report. 


INTERNATIONAL VOYAGE LOAD 
LINE ACT OF 1973 


The bill (S. 1352) to require load lines 
on U.S. vessels engaged in foreign voyages 
and foreign vessels within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “International. Voyage 
Load Line Act of 1973”. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating (here- 
inafter referred to as “Secretary”) shall en- 
force the provisions of this Act and prescribe 
regulations to carry out its provisions. With 
the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary may utilize officers of the Bu- 
reau of Customs to enforce this Act and the 
regulations established hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) “new ship” means a vessel the keel of 
which is laid (or which is at a similar stage 
of construction) on or after July 21, 1968; 
and 

(2) “existing ship” means a vessel which 
is not a “new ship”. 

APPLICABILITY 


Src. 4. (a) This Act applies to vessels 
which— 

(1) arrive at any port or place within the 
jurisdiction of the United States from for- 
eign ports; 

(2) make voyages between foreign ports 
(except foreign vessels engaged in such voy- 
ages); or 

(3) depart from any port or place within 
the jurisdiction of the United States for a 
foreign port. 

(b) This Act does not apply to— 

(1) ships of war; 

(2) pleasure craft not used in trade or 
commerce; 
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(3) fishing vessels; 

(4) existing ships of less than one hun- 
dred and fifty gross tons; 

(5) new ships of less than seventy-nine 
feet in length; 

(6) vessels which navigate exclusively on 
the Great Lakes; or 

(7) vessels operating on sheltered waters 
between ports of the United States and 
neighboring countries as provided in any 
treaty of the United States. 

(c) A vessel which voluntarily obtains 
loadlines shall be treated as a vessel sub- 
ject to the Act until its loadline certificate 
is surrendered and its loadline marks re- 
moved. 

(d) This Act does not abrogate any pro- 
visions of treaties or conventions in effect, 
which are not in conflict with the Inter- 
national Convention on Loadlines, 1966, and 
to which the United States has acceded. 


DETERMINATION OF LOADLINES; ISSUANCE OF 
CERTIFICATE; PROHIBITION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
loadlines, the marking thereof, and asso- 
ciated condition surveys for vessels subject 
to this Act to indicate the minimum free- 
board to which each may be safely loaded, 
giving due consideration to, and making dif- 
ferentials for the service, type, and char- 
acter of each vessél, and in conformance 
with applicable international treaties or con- 
yentions to which the United States has 
acceded. 

(b) Loadlines shall be permanently and 
conspicuously marked and maintained in the 
manner prescribed by the Secretary. Upon 
completion of survey requirements and a 
finding that the loadline is positioned and 
marked in the manner prescribed, the Sec- 
retary shall issue a loadline certificate, to the 
master or owner of the vessel, which shall be 
carried on board the vessel. 

(c) A loadline shall not be established or 
marked which, in the Judgment of the Sec- 
retary, authorizes less than the minimum 
safe freeboard. At the request of the owner 
a loadline may be established or marked to 
indicate a greater freeboard than that which 
the Secretary determines is the minimum 
safe freeboard; any such loadline shall be the 
prescribed loadline for purposes of section 9. 

APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYORS; REVOCATION 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall appoint the 
American Bureau of Shipping, or such other 
United States nonprofit corporations or asso- 
ciations for the survey or registry of shipping 
which he approves, to determine that a ves- 
sel’s condition is satisfactory and whether its 
loadline is positioned and marked in the 
manner prescribed by the Secretary and 
thereupon to issue a loadline certificate. 

(b) The Secretary may appoint for the 
purpose of this section: 

(1) any officer of the United States, or 

(2) at the request of a shipowner, any other 
corporation or association for the survey or 
registry of shipping which he approves. 

(c) The Secretary may revoke an appoint- 
ment under this section at any time. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 7, When a vessel subject to this Act is 
shown to be entitled to an exemption from 
the provisions of this Act by an international 
agreement to which the United States has 
acceded, a certificate of exemption shall be 
issued to the vessel, and carried in lieu of the 
certificate required by section 5 of this Act. 

RECOGNITION; NONAPPLICABILITY 


Sec. 8. (a) When it is found that the law 
and regulations in force in a foreign country 
relating to loadlines are equally effective as 
this Act and the regulations hereunder, or 
when a foreign country has acceded to an 
international loadline agreement to which 
the United States has acceded, the markings 
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and certificate thereof of a vessel of the 
country shall be accepted as complying with 
the provisions of this Act and regulations 
hereunder. The control of such vessels shall 
be as provided in the applicable international 
agreement. 

(b) Subsection (a) does not apply to ves- 
sels of foreign nations which do not similarly 
recognize the loadlines prescribed under this 
Act. 

LOADING RESTRICTIONS; RECORDATION 


Sec. 9. (a) No vessel subject to this Act 
may be so loaded as to submerge the pre- 
scribed loadline, or to submerge the point 
where an appropriate loadline under the 
Act and the prescribed regulations should be 
marked. 

(b) The master of a vessel subject to this 
Act shall, after loading but before depart- 
ing for a voyage by sea from any port or 
place in which this Act applies, record in 
the official logbook or other permanent rec- 
ord of the vessel a statement of the relative 
position of the prescribed loadline mark ap- 
plicable at the time in question with respect 
to the water surface, and of the actual draft 
of the vessel, forward and aft, at the time, 
as nearly as they may be ascertained. 


DETENTION OF VESSELS 


Sec. 10. (a) When the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe that a vessel is about to leave 
& port in the United States or its possessions 
in violation of this Act or the regulation 
hereunder, the Secretary may, upon notify- 
ing the master or officer in charge of the 
vessel, order the vessel detained. 

(b) Clearance required by section 4197 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
91), shall be refused or withdrawn from any 
vessel so detained until correction of defi- 
ciencies. 

(c) The master or officer in charge of a ves- 
sel may petition the Secretary, in a manner 
prescribed by regulation, to review the de- 
tention order. 

(a) Upon receipt of a petition, the Secre- 
tary may withdraw the detention order, mod- 
ify it, or require independent surveys as 
may be necessary to determine the extent of 
deficiencies. Upon completion of his review 
including results of any required independ- 
ent surveys he shall affirm, set aside or mod- 
ify the detention order. 

(e) The owner of a vessel is liable for any 
costs incident to a petition for review and 
any independent surveys if the vessel is 
found to be in violation of this Act or the 
regulations hereunder. 

PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS 

Sec. 11, (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the owner and the master 
of a vessel found in violation of this Act 
or the regulations thereunder, are each liable 
to a civil penalty of not more than $1,000 
for each day the vessel is in violation. 

(b) Each person, if the owner, manager, 
agent, or master of a vessel who knowingly 
allows, causes, attempts to cause, or fails 
to take reasonable care to prevent the viola- 
tion of subsection 9(a) of this Act or the 
regulations thereunder, is liable to a civil 
penalty of not more than $1,000 plus an 
additional amount of not more than $500 per 
inch of unlawful submergence. 

(c) For any violation of subsection (b) 
of section 9 of this Act or the regulations 
thereunder, the master of the vessel is liable 
to a civil penalty of not more than $500. 

(d) Any person who knowingly causes or 
permits the departure of a vessel from any 
port or place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States or its possessions in violation 
of a detention order pursuant to section 10 
of this Act, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

(e) Any person who causes or allows the 
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concealment, removal, alteration, deface- 
ment, or obliteration of any mark placed on 
@ vessel pursuant to section 5 of this Act and 
the regulations thereunder, except in the 
event of a lawful change or to escape enemy 
capture in time of war, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years or both. 

(f) For any penalty under this section the 
vessel is also liable. 

(g) The Secretary may assess and collect 
any civil penalty incurred under this Act 
and, in his discretion, remit, mitigate, or com- 
promise any penalty prior to referral to the 
Attorney General. 

Sec. 12. Act, March 2, 1929 (C. 508, 45 Stat. 
1493); Act, May 26, 1939 (C. 151, 53 Stat. 783); 
and section 1 of Act, August 31, 1962 (Public 
Law 87-620, 76 Stat. 415), are hereby re- 
pealed, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
93-245), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of S. 1352 is to implement 
the provisions of the International Conven- 
tion on Load Lines, 1966, to which the United 
States is a party and which came into force 
on July 21, 1968. 

BACKGROUND 


Pursuant to the requirements of the so- 
called “Load Line Statute” certain new ves- 
sels must be measured and marked for pur- 
poses of compliance with the statute, and 
this compliance is policed by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. The origin of this statutory require- 
ment dates back to the 19th century. The 
natural interest of ship owners at that time 
was to maximize revenue, leading them fre- 
quently to load vessels to a point beyond 
safety. As a result, the greater weight of the 
vessel’s load the lower she would ride in the 
water, making her more vulnerable to heavy 
seas with the consequence that many seamen 
lost their lives. This led to the description 
of the “coffin” ship by a writer on insurance. 
It prompted a crusade in England against 
the practice by Samuel Plimsoll, M.P., whose 
activities secured legislation in 1876 which 
required that ships be marked on their sides 
showing the limits of safety for different seas 
and seasons. This mark now is commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Plimsoll Line” or “Load 
Line.” Other nations followed England in 
this requirement; since 1929 the United 
States has made the placing of and compli- 
ance with such load line marks mandatory. 
In 1931 the United States acceded to the In- 
ternational Load Line Convention of 1930, 
establishing worldwide standards in this 
matter. This Convention subsequently was 
amended in 1966. (See for further back- 
ground, e.g., Robinson, Gustavus H, Hand- 
book of Admiralty Law in the United States, 
at page 570 et seq.; and Gilmore, Grant and 
Black, Jr., Charles L. The Law of Admiralty 
at page 779.) 

The International Convention on Load 
Lines, 1966, was signed on April 5, 1966, at 
London, by the representatives of the United 
States government. On October 13, 1966, the 
United States Senate gave its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Convention. 
(See Executive Report No. 9 of Oct. 12, 1966, 
to accompany Executive S of the 89th Con- 
gress, 2d session). By the terms of Article 
28, paragraph 1, the Convention came into 
force on July 21, 1968. Sixty-four other coun- 
tries have either ratified or acceded to the 
Convention. 

The 1966 Load Line Convention establishes 
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new uniform rules with respect to the limits 
to which ships on international voyages may 
be loaded, having regard to the need for 
safeguarding life and property at sea. Its in- 
tent is to bring international load line reg- 
ulation into accord with modern develop- 
ments and techniques in ship construction. 
Since 1930 when the previous Load Line Con- 
vention was signed, there have been sig- 
nificant changes and improvements in ship 
design and a general increase in the size of 
ships. In many cases deeper loading of ships 
can now be safely permitted. Annexes, form- 
ing an integral part of the Convention, em- 
body regulations for determining load lines 
indicating the depth to which vessels may 
be loaded according to the geographical zone 
and the season of the year in which they op- 
erate. Certificates are prescribed for issuance 
to ships surveyed and marked in accordance 
with the Convention, or validly exempted. 


EXPLANATION OF THE LEGISLATION 


The bill would repeal the Foreign Load 
Lines Act, 1929, as amended (46 U.S.C. 85a- 
85g) and would substitute the proposed In- 
ternational Voyage Load Line Act of 1973, 
which is necessary to implement the changes 
required by the 1966 Convention and its 
annexes. 

Authority to enforce the provisions of the 
bill and to prescribe regulations is granted 
to the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating. Provision is 
made for the determination of the position 
and manner of marking of load lines by the 
American Bureau of Shipping or other United 
States nonprofit organizations and for the 
recognition of load line certificates issued by 
other nations which extend reciprocity to 
United States load line certificates. 

The bill makes it unlawful for a vessel to 
be so loaded as to submerge the prescribed 
load line or the point where an appropriate 
load line should be marked. It permits the 
detention of a vessel about to depart in an 
overloaded condition. The master of a vessel 
subject to the bill is required to record the 
ship’s draft and position of the load line mark 
prior to the departure of a vessel from any 
port or place to which the legislation would 
apply. 

Civil penalties are provided for violation 
of the bill or any regulation issued there- 
under. The bill would make it a crime to 
knowingly permit a vessel to depart from any 
port in violation of a detention order and 
to cause or allow the alteration of prescribed 
load line marks. 

The major substantive change to existing 
law is the minimum parameter for new ves- 
sels on which load lines would be required. 
Present law applies to vessels of 150 gross 
tons or more. The 1966 Convention requires 
load lines on new ships of a minimum length 
of 79 feet. The bill provides the authority 
to reach those vessels. 

Application of the bill is limited to ships 
on international voyages. The legislation 
specfies those vessels which are exempted. 
Other definitions and terminology generally 
reflect that used in the 1966 Convention. 
Civil penalties and fines are substantially the 
same as present law. 

The imprisonment penalties in the present 
law are increased from maximum periods of 
three months and one year to maximum 
periods of one year and two years. The in- 
creases bring the maximum sentences into a 
more appropriate relationship with the fines 
which may be imposed. 


cost 


In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-510), the Committee estimates 
that there would be no additional cost in- 
curred by this Act. 

The Committee is not aware of any esti- 
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mates of cost made by any Federal agency 
which are different from those made by the 
Committee. 
CONCLUSION 

The Committee ordered the legislation 
favorably reported without objection. Its en- 
actment will provide the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating with the 
necessary authority to fully implement the 
International Convention on Load Lines, 
1966, to which the United States has acceded 
and which has been in force since July 21, 
1968, 


PURCHASE OF U.S. OBLIGATIONS BY 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1410) to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for 1 year the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase U.S. ob- 
ligations directly from the Treasury, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs with amendments in line 5, after 
“July 1,”, strike out “1975” and insert 
“1974”; and, in line 7, after “June 30,”, 
strike out “1975” and insert “1974”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 355), is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1973" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1974” and by striking out “June 30, 
1973” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1974”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 1 year the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 93-248), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The bill would extend for a 1-year period, 
from June 30, 1973, to June 30, 1974, the 
authority of Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase U.S. obligations directly from the 
Treasury. 

The present authority for Federal Reserve 
banks to make direct purchase of U.S. obli- 
gations was enacted in World War II and 
has been extended temporarily from time to 
time since enactment. The last extension 
was authorized in 1971 when the authority 
was extended to June 30, 1973. 

There follows a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury requesting and justifying 
this authority be continued, 


NEED FOR TREASURY TAX AND 
LOAN ACCOUNT REFORM 


Mr. McINTYRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Financial Institutions Subcommittee, I 
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would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues some of the implications 
of S. 1410 which was passed today by the 
Senate. 

This bill, as amended, will extend the 
existing authority allowing the Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase (via 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act; 12 U.S.C. 355) 
up to $5 billion in U.S. obligations 
directly from the Department of the 
Treasury for 1 additional year. 

The Department of the Treasury uses 
this authority to minimize the impact 
of very short-term Treasury financing 
needs on financial markets and also to 
achieve better management of the 
Treasury's cash position. 

On March 22 of this year, Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. William E. 
Simon, requested a 2-year extension of 
this authority. This, however, the Sen- 
ate Banking and Housing Committee 
refused to do. 

While Congress has extended the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s 14(b) authority from time 
to time since World War II, we have not 
fully looked at the consequences of our 
actions. While the Treasury claims that 
it needs increased sources of funds via 
provision 14(b), this same department 
permits Federal tax money to languish 
in commercial banks across this country 
on an interest free basis in the form of 
demand deposits. These deposits are 
more commonly called Treasury Tax 
and Loan Accounts (31 U.S.C. 771; 26 
U.S.C. 6302(c); 12 U.S.C. 90 and 265). 

Mr. President, these are made up of 
moneys actually owed to the Govern- 
ment which are held by commercial 
banks until the Treasury calls in the 
funds to pay outstanding debts. The ac- 
counts include, but are not limited to: 

First. Payments for U.S. savings 
bonds and U.S. savings notes issued by 
commercial banks. 

Second. Payments for U.S. savings 
bonds and U.S. savings notes which are 
applied for through commercial banks 
on behalf of their customers, but which 
may be issued only by Federal Reserve 
banks and the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Third. Payments made by or through 
commercial banks for allotments on 
subscriptions for other obligations of 
the United States issued under the au- 
thority of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, when this method of pay- 
ment is permitted under the terms of 
offering circulars. 

Fourth. Payments of such internal 
revenue taxes as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may from time to time au- 
thorize to be paid through Treasury Tax 
and Loan Accounts. (Code of Federal 
Regulations, title 31, section 203.) 

Since these funds are held in nonin- 
terest-bearing accounts, they net no rev- 
enue for the Federal Government. Yet 
commercial banks are permitted to in- 
vest such funds for profits. The net ef- 
fect is that the banking industry—if it 
invests wisely—is being subsidized by the 
Federal Government. In fact, a recent 
study, requested of the General Account- 
ing Office—GAO—found that the banks 
estimated potential income from tax and 
loan accounts to be $262 million which, 
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after deducting handling costs of $25 
million, netted the industry roughly $237 
million profit for a 1-year period end- 
ing March 31, 1973. 

What is even more astounding is the 
concentration of tax and loan accounts. 
In 1972, a House Banking Committee 
study found that less than 8 percent or 
102 of the 13,700 commercial banks in 
this country held over 48 percent of all 
such funds. At the time the study took 
place, the outstanding tax and loan ac- 
counts amounted to $5.7 billion. 

This incredible concentration of pub- 
lic money in private financial institu- 
tions continues despite the Treasury’s 
statutory authority to redistribute the 
moneys on an “equitable” basis. (12 
U.S.C. 90.) 

Furthermore, this concentration of 
monetary power continues and during 
the first quarter of 1973 the average 
monthly outstanding tax and loan ac- 
counts stood at a phenomenal $7.4 bil- 
lion of interest-free deposits. 

The Senate Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs Committee, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and GAO 
have considered on a number of occa- 
sions the question of whether these tax 
and loan accounts could not either be 
operated in a more efficient manner or 
whether some or all of the funds should 
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not be deposited in interest-bearing ac- 
counts. 

It should further be noted that the 
GAO specifically has been calling for re- 
form in this area for about 20 years 
now with little effect. They have reported 
to Congress in numerous studies their 
belief that, at the very minimum, interest 
rates should be imposed on the excess 
profits realized from tax and loan ac- 
counts for a bank’s free use of Federal 
funds. 

Others, including the Department of 
the Treasury, have suggested that we 
maintain the status quo. It has also been 
proposed that tax and loan accounts be 
reduced by increasing the draw of the 
Federal Reserve on the Treasury. 

In any event, it is clear that this mat- 
ter is complicated and deserves full and 
complete airing of the issues at hearings. 

It should be noted, though, that there 
is previous precedent for at least charg- 
ing interest rates on tax and loan ac- 
counts. In 1917 Congress passed the 
Liberty Loan Act which established War 
Loan Accounts which were the precursors 
to today’s tax and loan accounts. Con- 
gress further required that banks pay 
a 2-percent interest rate on these ac- 
counts and this was done without dis- 
ruption of the economy and with an in- 
crease in net Government revenues. 
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While it is true much has changed since 
voen; we have much to learn from his- 
ry. 

As a result of all these findings, I 
brought this matter up with Mr. James 
E. Smith, then Deputy Under Secretary 
of the Department of the Treasury, in 
my Subcommittee on Financial Institu- 
tions during hearings I held in March. 
At that time, Mr. Smith indicated that 
there was nothing inherently wrong with 
the present structure of tax and loan 
accounts. Yet the facts remain the same. 

A certain few commercial banks are 
receiving a disproportionate amount of 
Federal funds and not one of them is 
paying interest on their use of these Fed- 
eral moneys. As I have said before, I find 
the present situation both inequitable 
and indefensible. My position is the same 
as before. I believe we must hold hear- 
ings on the matter to get a better grip 
on the issue and to propose legislation 
if it is needed. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent at this point that a page of the 
May 1973, Treasury Bulletin and a let- 
ter I recently received from Mr. E. H. 
Morse, Jr., Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE TUS-2.—ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN TAX AND LOAN ACCOUNT BALANCES 


Proceeds from sales of securities 1 


April... 


1 Special depositaries are permitted to make payment in the form of a deposit credit for the pur- 
chase price of U.S. Government securities purchased by them for their own account, or for the 
account of their customers who enter subscriptions through them, when this method of ‘payment is 
permitted under the terms of the circulars inviting ino. ‘to the issues, 

ay 1, 1967 and were discontinued after 


2 United agg savings notes first offered for sale as of 
June 30, 1970. 


March 1 


4 Taxes sapima for credit consist of those depase by taxpayers in the de: 
; taxes on employers and employees under 
ginning January 1950, and under the Railroad Retire- 


follows: With 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 


eld income taxes ven rae ee 1948 
JUNE 26, 1973. 

Hon. THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCINTYRE: On June 25, 1973, 
your office requested information on (1) the 
interest which would have been due the 
Government for the year ended March 31, 


N Retirement plan bonds first offered for sale as of Jan. 1, 1963; tax and loss bonds first issued in 
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1973, if banks had been required to pay the 
Treasury Department interest on demand 
deposits of Government funds in tax and loan 
accounts in commercial banks computed at 
the Federal funds rate, and (2) the estimated 
banks’ costs of performing services directly 
related to tax and loan accounts. 
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ment Tax Act beginning July 1951; a number of excise taxes beginning July 1953; estimated corpo- 
prils 1967; all corporation income taxes due on or after Mar. 15, 1968, 


i ven during certain periods 
000 or more drawn on a 
that bank, This procedure 


* Represents a corrected iecsification of a December 1972 transaction. Less than $500,000. 
Source: Office of Fiscal Assistant Secretary; figures are on basis of telegraphic reports. 


For the 12-month period ending March 31, 
1973, we estimate that the interest which 
would have been due the Government on all 
tax and loan balances was about $262 million, 
determined as follows: 

1. We started with the average monthly 
balances in all tax and loan accounts for the 
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12-month period. These balances ranged 
from about $3.8 billion to about $9.2 billion 
and averaged about $5.9 billion. 

2. From these monthly balances, we de- 
ducted an estimated amount representing 
the reserves which banks are required to 
maintain against these balances. The compu- 
tation of the required bank reserves attrib- 
utable to tax and loan balances was based 
on a statement by a representative of the 
Federal Reserve System who said that the 
reserve requirements for demand deposits 
averaged about 16 percent prior to November 
1972 and about 15 percent thereafter. 

3. We then multiplied the remaining bal- 
ances by the average monthly Federal funds 
interest rates. The Federal funds interest 
rate, which ranged from 4.17 percent to 7.09 
percent during the 12-month period ended 
March 31, 1973, is the rate which banks 
charge for funds loaned to other banks. 

Current cost data is not available showing 
the banks’ costs of performing services di- 
rectly related to tax and loan accounts. On 
April 5, 1973, the Treasury Department sent 
questionnaires to 600 banks asking the banks 
to report data on costs incurred in providing 
services for the Government. However, the 
results of these questionnaires are not yet 
available. The latest available estimated cost 
data is contained in a Treasury Department 
study entitled “Report on Treasury Tax and 
Loan Accounts and Related Matters” dated 
December 21, 1964. The data in this cost study 
is based on information for calendar year 
1963 submitted by selected banks in response 
to a Treasury Department questionnaire. 

The Treasury Department’s 1964 cost study 
showed that the annual costs incurred by 
banks was about $116 million for all services 
performed for the Government such as cash- 
ing Government checks, handling tax and 
loan accounts, issuing and redeeming savings 
bonds, and handling food stamps issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. The study 
showed that the annual costs to all banks of 
performing services directly related to tax 
and loan accounts were as follows: 


Handling tax and loan deposit 
forms 
Servicing tax and loan accounts. 


$4, 025, 658 
2, 620, 259 


Total cost-handling tax and 
loan accounts. 


Assuming that these were valid cost esti- 
mates, we estimated that current bank costs 
for handling tax and loan accounts would 
be approximately $25 million annually for 
all banks. Our calculations were based on 
the results of the Treasury Department's 
1964 cost study adjusted to give considera- 
tion to (1) the increase in the volume of tax 
and loan deposit transactions from about 
11.8 million in fiscal year 1963 to about 32.4 
million in fiscal year 1972, and (2) the in- 
crease in the consumer price index from 91.7 
in 1963 to 125.3 in 1972. 

We must emphasize that these cost esti- 
mates are rough approximations at best. Our 
calculations are based on the assumption 
that the data in the Treasury Department's 
1964 cost study is valid and that cost in- 
creases in subsequent years are in direct rela- 
tionship to the increased volume of tax and 
loan deposits and increases in the consumer 
price index. There are other factors such as 
changes in the banks’ productivity which 
would affect banks’ cost of handling tax and 
loan accounts and it is not possible for us 
to determine the effects of all such factors 
on banks’ costs of handling tax and loan 
accounts. Therefore, our computations 
should not be considered as representing 
banks’ current costs of handling tax and loan 
accounts with any degree of certainty. 

Because of the reporting time constraints 
we did not obtain the comments of the 
Tre Department on the matters dis- 
cussed in this letter. 
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We do not plan to distribute this letter 
further unless you agree or publicly 
announce its contents. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. Morse, Jr. 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


AUGUST F. WALZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1615) for the relief of August F. 
Walz, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 
That, on such terms that it deems just, the 
United States Postal Service is authorized 
to compromise, release, or discharge in whole 
or in part the liability of August F. Walz, 
postmaster, United States Post Office, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, of the sum of $28,978.62 
representing the amount of a revenue de- 
ficiency charged to his postal account as 
postmaster. Such deficiency resulting from 
unpaid postage on second-class transient 
mailings of the “Wilmington Suburban 
News” and the financial inability of the 
owner of such newspaper, and after his 
death, his estate, to pay any part of such 
amount. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
INDiANS 

The bill (S. 969) relating to the con- 
stitutional rights of Indians was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 701 of title VII of the 
Act entitled “An Act to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes”, approved April 11, 
1968, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions of this 
title such sum as may be necessary.”. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Richard 
Fay of Senator Netson’s staff be allowed 
to remain on the floor during the Senate 
debate and votes on H.R. 8410, the public 
debt limit bill. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on the 
time of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rosert C. BYRD). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations under New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first 
nomination will be stated. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Clarence M. 
Kelley, of Missouri, to be Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) is in control 
of 15 minutes of the time and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is in control of the remaining 
15 minutes of the time. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself just a minute or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Committee on the Judiciary held exten- 
sive hearings on this nomination and 
found nothing wrong and everything 
good about the nominee. He is an out- 
standing police chief. He is honest, and 
everyone agrees. He is competent. He 
leaves the most progressive police force 
in the United States. I think he should 
be approved. By the way, the vote in the 
Committee on the Judiciary was unani- 
mously in favor of confirmation. 

Mr. HRUSKA addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is with 
great pleasure that I take this opportu- 
nity to voice my support for Clarence M. 
Kelley to be the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Kelley received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on the Judiciary 
after 3 days of intensive hearings. Dur- 
ing those hearings he displayec an 
admirable forthrightness and candor, 
as well as a great knowledge of law and 
its enforcement. He indicated a deep 
awareness of the various sensitivities of 
law enforcement, including the necessity 
of achieving a fair balance between the 
rights of citizens and the demands of 
effective police work. He also expressed 
a willingness to work closely on FBI 
matters with an appropriate committee 
of the Senate. 

Most recently, when questions were 
posed to members of the Senate as to 
what factors should ideally be present in 
an individual under consideration for the 
directorship of the FBI, the response 
often was that the individual should 
first, have a solid knowledge of the FBI 
and its procedures, second, that he have 
broad and seasoned experience in police 
work, third, that he not be active in 
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partisan political activities, and finally, 
that he not have had any association with 
Watergate or related matters. 

Mr. Kelley fulfills all these require- 
ments to an extraordinary degree. 

Mr. Kelley, a lawyer and a member of 
the Missouri bar, has devoted a lifetime 
to law enforcement. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 21 years, retiring after 
having attained the position of special 
agent in charge at Memphis, Tenn. By 
virtue of this 21 years service he has 
gained wide experience in the different 
operating levels of the Bureau. 

In 1961, Mr. Kelley retired from the 
FBI to accept the challenge of reforming 
the scandal-ridden Kansas City, Mo., 
police department. As chief of police, he 
quickly revitalized that troubled depart- 
ment and restored its public confidence. 
His leadership qualities resulted in the 
dramatic upsurge in morale and efficiency 
of his subordinates. His administra- 
tive talents were demonstrated by his in- 
troduction of modern means of organiza- 
tion and new techniques to the police 
force so that today it is known as one of 
the finest in the Nation. By his perform- 
ance, he has gained the respect of his 
men and the support of the overwhelm- 
ing portion of the citizens of Kansas City. 

These qualities, I believe, will serve him 
well as Director of the FBI. 

In his 11-year tenure as police chief, 
Mr. Kelley served under three presidents 
of the local board of police commissioners 
and three Governors of the State of Mis- 
souri, two Democrats and a Republican. 
Last year, he was chosen by both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties to 
oversee security control at their national 
conventions in Miami, Fla. There has 
been no evidence to indicate that Mr. 
Kelley has been an active participant in 
policies nor even a suggestion as to his 
party affiliation. I feel it hardly necessary 
to add that as chief of police in Kansas 
City, Mr. Kelley has not been involved in 
any of the investigations of the Water- 
gate matter. 

Mr. Kelley will bring to the FBI moral 
integrity, independence, and a far-reach- 
ing experience in law enforcement at 
both the local and national levels. That 
organization urgently requires a perma- 
nent leader of this quality. I, therefore, 
urge my colleagues to speedily confirm 
this man as the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA., I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to go on record as being in favor of 
this appointment. I think Mr. Kelley has 
all the attributes needed for a job which, 
in effect, really has been vacant for more 
than a year. There have been stopgap 
Directors of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The present occupant, Mr. 
Ruckelshaus, a man of great integrity 
and great understanding, left a most im- 
portant position as Director of the EPA 
at the request of the President to take on 
his present position, but he did so with 
the stipulation that he would hold it only 
for a couple of months at the most. He 
has performed exceedingly well -and I 
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think the time really is long past due 
when this position should be filled. I can 
think of no better nominee than Mr. Kel- 
ley to take over the permanent director- 
ship of this most important and most 
needed organization. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague for 
yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I first 
would like to associate myself with the 
statement made by the majority leader 
respecting Mr. Ruckelshaus, whom I 
know very well. At a time when public 
service seems to involve risks to one’s 
character and future, of an unparalleled 
nature, it is splendid that a relatively 
young man should undertake so readily 
so sensitive a position in our Government 
as he did at the request of the President 
in respect to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

I second the appraisal of my colleagues 
respecting Mr. Kelley, the new nominee, 
and I support him. 

I think two things have been gained. 
I say that in the presence of both the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. One, the FBI has been opened up 
to the public view for the law enforce- 
ment agency which it is, and this is all 
to the good. For too long this seemed 
to the people to be some closed corpora- 
tion over, above, or beside the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Certainly, we 
have seen the end of that. Whatever 
may have been its virtues, in the end 
did not turn out to be virtues. Second, 
and very important, my colleagues on 
the Committee on the Judiciary have 
approved a professional in terms of law 
enforcement and security of the United 
States. Again, I think that is a beneficent 
change in terms of the public feeling a 
sense, not only of confidence, which I 
feel they have had, but also that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is theirs, 
to serve them like any other agency of 
Government. So I think the net result 
has been a good one, and I join my col- 
leagues in approval of the nomination. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevenson) . The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wish to join with my distinguished 
chairman (Mr. EASTLAND), the ranking 
members of the committee (Mr. Hruska), 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the very distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) in ex- 
pressing support for the nomination of 
Mr. Clarence Kelley as Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Kelley has had 21 years experience 
with the FBI. He served, incidentally, at 
the beginning of that FBI career in 
Huntington, W. Va. He also served 12 
years as the chief law enforcement officer 
for Kansas City, Mo. He is a lawyer, and 
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in his appearance before the Committee 
on the Judiciary he answered all ques- 
tions forthrightly, and with apparent 
honesty, sincerity, and candor. Of course, 
there were a good many questions which 
he could not answer about the Bureau 
because he had not been working with 
the FBI for well over a decade. 

I believe he will act quickly to restore 
“sagging morale” of the Federal Bureau 
of Investgiation. It could be expected 
that morale would have suffered under 
the very traumatic occurrences affecting 
the Bureau in recent months. 

Mr. Kelley’s background does not indi- 
cate a politically oriented proclivity on 
his part. There is no connection with 
the Watergate affair, which had such a 
serious impact on another nominee for 
the same position some time ago. 

I trust that the Senate will confirm 
his nomination quickly. 

Mr. President, the committee, in re- 
porting this nomination, took the posi- 
tion that the confirmation of Mr. Kelley 
at this time would not preclude in any 
way the passing of legislation, subse- 
quent to his confirmation, to establish a 
definite tenure of office for the Director. 

In my discussions with members of 
the Judiciary Committee on yesterday, 
it appeared to me that there was a con- 
sensus in support of a 10-year term, with 
the possibility of reappointment and re- 
confirmation for a second 10-year term. 
It is my intention to introduce a bill 
either today or tomorrow to implement 
that purpose. 

I earlier introduced a bill which would 
provide for a 7-year term, but, as I 
have said, in my talks with other mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee at var- 
ious meetings yesterday, they seemed to 
support the idea of a 10-year term, 
with the possibility of confirmation for 
one additional 10-year term. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, what 
the Senator has said is absolutely cor- 
rect. The committee is going to hold 
hearings of a day or two. Of course, the 
committee will work its will. Mr. Kelley 
favors 10 years. I think the majority of 
the committee also does. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator very much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, may I say that 
I hope it will be possible to have a roll- 
call vote on this nomination, because I 
think it is most important to have one. 
Let me say also that there have appeared 
in the press from time to time reports to 
the effect that when an FBI agent is sent 
to Butte, Mont., he is being sent to 
Siberia. I want to nail that canard pub- 
licly. I want it to appear in the record 
and I want Mr. Kelley to know—and I 
am sure he does—that Butte, Mont. is 
one of the most important and one of the 
most scenic posts in the United States. 
It is the headquarters for the States of 
Montana and Idaho. There are some- 
thing on the order of 30 or 35 FBI agents 
located in Butte. They have access to fine 
hunting, fine fishing, marvelous scenery, 
and I just want the record to show that, 
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far from being a Siberia, Butte, Mont. is 
not only one of the more desirable posts 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
but, in reality, one of the most sought 
after. I simply wish to make the record 
clear and put to rest notions to the con- 
trary about Butte. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would the majority 
leader include in the fine attributes of 
Butte, Mont., also that some of the 
finest people in the world are there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Without question. 
Butte is not the most beautiful city in the 
world; it is one of the most picturesque. 
But as far as the people of Butte and the 
Butte area and Montana are concerned, 
they just cannot be beat. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
reputation of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has suffered in recent 
months. In order to restore that reputa- 
tion, the FBI needs a Director of unques- 
tioned integrity, strength of character 
and law enforcement experience. Such a 
man is Clarence M. Kelley, and I urge 
that the Senate speedily confirm his 
nomination. 

I have known C. M. Kelley since he 
was named chief of police of Kansas City 
in 1961, when I was attorney general of 
Missouri. I am acquainted with his rec- 
ord as chief, and I am also acquainted 
with his record of 21 years of service with 
the FBI prior to his Kansas City ap- 
pointment. The entire record is superb. 

I will not go through it all here. But I 
do want to point out that in 1961 Chief 
Kelley took over a factionalized police 
department which had been tinged by 
scandal and built it into an excellent 
force known for its innovative approach 
to law enforcement. 

Among his accomplishments in Kansas 
City have been the formation of a metro 
squad, which handles major cases in a 
multi-county area in two States; the 
introduction of operation barrier, a sys- 
tem of roadblocks throughout the city 
to catch fleeing suspects; the establish- 
ment of a computer operation which has 
been described as the best in the coun- 
try; introduction of a round-the-clock 
helicopter patrol program, and an ex- 
panded community relations program. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, un- 
der the distinguished leadership of Sen- 
ator EAsTLAND, has extensively explored 
Chief Kelley’s past record and his cur- 
rent beliefs. The committee reported 
out his nomination unanimously. I urge 
the Senate to confirm him. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I would 
like very much to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Being a member of the Judiciary 
Committee and having attended many 
of the hearings, I find that Chief Kelley 
was very candid in his remarks and had 
a very deep insight into both the Federal 
Bureau and police operations and the 
functioning at the local level. 

Obviously the record shows that he 
was with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for 20 years. Really, his life has 
been devoted to this work. 
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I commend the Senator from Mis- 
souri for his remarks in regard to Mr. 
Kelley and would hope that the Senate 
would act speedily so that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation may have a per- 
manent Director and we can look for- 
ward to a degree of stability within the 
Department. 

I might also add that I hope the Sen- 
ate will seriously consider the proposal 
that the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia will very shortly propose, 
a bill that would establish two 10-year 
terms for the Director of the Federal 
Bureau. I might say that in the course of 
the interrogation of Mr. Kelley, he indi- 
cated that he was very much amicable 
to this. He thought it was a good basis 
upon which we could adopt a term office. 

I would hope that during the course 
of this debate on Chief Kelley, we will 
not lose sight of the fact that it is the 
desire of, I would assume, a majority of 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary—and this is merely an as- 
sumption on my part—that the Senate 
move speedily toward the passage of a 
bill that would establish a 10-year term 
for the Director of the Bureau, and that 
he be subject to reappointment for not 
more than one additional 10-year term. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for the 
sentiments he has expressed. I share his 
sentiments not only as to the preeminent 
qualifications of Chief Kelley, but also 
as to the legislative proposals of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD). 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the nomination of Clarence 
M. Kelley as Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

Personal character and integrity, pro- 
fessional experience in law enforcement, 
leadership capacity and the ability to 
establish and maintain high standards 
of efficiency, discipline, and morale— 
these are the qualities necessary to the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Chief Clarence M. Kelley 
exemplifies such qualities. 

He served in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for 21 years rising to the 
rank of Special Agent-in-Charge before 
resigning to become chief of police of 
Kansas City. 

He was faced with problems of low 
morale and charges of corruption in the 
police department, but in his 12 years of 
service in Kansas City, through force of 
will and his fine personal example, he 
turned it into an outstanding example 
for other departments across the United 
States. Not only did he restore discipline 
and morale, he went further to make his 
police department one of the most for- 
ward looking and innovative in this 
Nation. 

He has won national recognition for 
his distinguished leadership, outstanding 
professional and administrative abilities, 
and creative use of new equipment, tech- 
nology and methods, while maintaining 
his well-merited reputation as a hard- 
working, forceful, and fair law officer. 

He has always placed professionali:m 
above any political considerations and 
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has been recommended and endorsed by 
members of both political parties and 
many bipartisan groups. The Northwest 
Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance 
Council, for example, said in their rec- 
ommendation of Chief Kelley: 

We do not know his equal in Law enforce- 
ment expertise. We feel that he would be the 
single most qualified individual that you 
could select to direct the FBI. 


Mr. President, on August 17, 1970, I 
was honored to address the 7ist National 
Convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, one of the finest veterans and 
patriotic organizations in the United 
States. 

After I had spoken that night, when 
awards were presented, I had the pleasure 
of meeting Chief Kelley, who was pre- 
sented on that occasion with the VFW 
J. Edgar Hoover Gold Medal Award. 

After meeting Chief Kelley and getting 
to know him at that time, I am confident 
that he thoroughly deserved the award, 
and that he also deserves the many ac- 
colades that have been made about him 
since he has been appointed as Director 
of the FBI. It is my conviction that he 
will make an excellent Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I am confident that Clarence M. Kelley 
will be a truly outstanding Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
I urge my colleagues to confirm his nomi- 
nation promptly. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senate 
today considers a nomination which— 
except for a seat on the Supreme Court— 
is perhaps the most important single 
position in the Nation’s criminal law en- 
forcement system. Therefore, it is im- 
portant and necessary that we give full 
and concentrated attention to the busi- 
ness before us, for our part in the con- 
firmation procedure places a full message 
of responsibility on us. 

Over the past several decades the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has grown 
from a small, struggling unit in the 
Federal bureaucracy into the most re- 
spected, efficient and effective force 
against crime in America and one of the 
most highly regarded in the world. Be- 
cause of this growth and increase in 
stature, the directorship of the FBI has 
come to be a position of great power and 
high prestige. Thus, any individual who 
fills this post must meet the highest 
standards of personal character and 
professional competence, but he must 
also demonstrate an extra dimension of 
integrity and the promise of being able 
to grow into and with this job. 

It is the Senate’s solemn responsibility 
to assure itself—to the maximum pos- 
sible extent—that any nominee for the 
directorship of the FBI meets these high 
qualifications. This process takes place 
in two forums, First, in the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, second, in the full 
Senate. Each step in this process is im- 
portant, and requires that each Senator 
devote his best efforts to assuring himself 
of a nominee’s qualifications before cast- 
ing his vote. 

The nomination of Clarence M. Kelley 
has now reached the final stage in the 
confirmation process, and his name comes 
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to the Senate with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Judiciary Committee. 

I have previously announced my sup- 
port for Mr. Kelley’s nomination, and the 
action of the Judiciary Committee is fur- 
ther evidence to me of the outstanding 
qualifications he possesses. 

Coming from Kansas and having been 
a frequent visitor to Kansas City, Mo., I 
feel particularly well-acquainted with 
Chief Kelley’s accomplishments while 
with the Kansas City, Mo., police force. 
He worked very closely with Kansas au- 
thorities in establishing a broad approach 
to law enforcement across State and 
county lines. And he built a spotless 
reputation for the integrity of himself 
and the professionalism of the men and 
women under his command. 

I do not wish to make a lengthy state- 
ment at this time, for Chief Kelley's 
reputation and the promise he gives of 
providing progressive and strong leader- 
ship for the FBI is the best testimony on 
his behalf. I would only say that I believe 
the President has made an exceptionally 
good choice, and I believe Chief Kelley 
merits the Senate’s confidence and a 
favorable vote on his nomination. 

Mr. . Mr. President, Mr. 
Clarence Kelley has my vote for confir- 
mation as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The FBI is one of several major gov- 
ernment agencies twisted and compro- 
mised by the administration in the 
Watergate scandal. 

I am yery hopeful Mr. Kelley will re- 
store integrity and independence to the 
FBI and will rescue morale of agents 
from present despair. 

Mr. Kelley, answering questions I and 
other members on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee put to him, made clear he 
will not let the FBI become a partisan 
arm of any political party or special in- 
terest. 

Mr. Kelley made clear that he will not 
campaign for candidates. 

He made clear he will not turn over 
sensitive FBI files to political henchmen. 

He made clear he will study and im- 
plement safeguards to prevent leaks and 
to purge unverified rumors from the 
computerized data on millions of 
Americans. 

He also agreed to submit to thorough 
congressional oversight on all aspects of 
FBI activity. 

Mr. Kelley, after 21 years with the 
FBI and then 12 as chief of police in 
Kansas City, has won a justifiable repu- 
tation for integrity and leadership in law 
enforcement. 

The FBI is the world’s foremost in- 
vestigative agency, and Mr. Kelley will 
assure that it remains just that. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, today, 
for the first time in its history, the Sen- 
ate will pass upon the nomination of 
a Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The Congress has become 
increasingly aware of the necessity for 
it to thoroughly fulfill its constitutional 
role. This awareness and the importance 
which the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has in our Nation makes this an 
occasion worthy of note. 
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Mr. Kelley comes to the Bureau at a 
difficult time. The FBI has been without 
a permanent Director since the death of 
J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the Bu- 
reau almost since its inception. The FBI 
now lacks direction. It is apparently rent 
with dissension and its high reputation 
of professionalism is somewhat tar- 
nished. The Bureau cannot help but suf- 
fer from current charges concerning 
involvement of its personnel in the 
Watergate episode. Regrettably, the mere 
appointment and confirmation of Chief 
Kelley will not itself change this. Con- 
tinued examination of the FBI’s polit- 
ical involvement in this and past elec- 
tion campaigns appears likely. All of this 
makes it imperative that Chief Kelley 
move quickly to reestablish the objec- 
tivity and professionalism of the FBI. 

Chief Kelley’s record would indicate 
that he merits confirmation. His expe- 
rience in law enforcement, much of it 
in the FBI, reenforces the hoped-for 
professional approach of the Bureau. 

We can learn from history as we are 
obliged to look to the future. It is no 
criticism of Chief Kelley nor of the 
Bureau to say that this is the time for 
the Congress to address itself seriously 
to the problem of establishing a statu- 
tory base for the FBI. I note that Sena- 
tor ROBERT C. BYRD has introduced leg- 
islation on this subject, S. 1500. I am 
pleased that he has done so and that 
he has announced that he is not wedded 
to any particular provisions of that bill 
but that he views it as a means by which 
the Senate can explore the issues that 
such a statute raises. I believe that such 
a debate is necessary and that legisla- 
tion is in the public interest and in the 
interest of the Bureau. 

I believe that such legislation should 
attempt to address itself to the difficult 
problems of accountability and inde- 
pendence of the agency. Such legislation 
should deal with the jurisdiction the 
agency will have, the types of activities 
it can undertake, and limitations on that 
activity. Legislation is needed to focus 
on the proper function of information 
within the FBI and law enforcement 
system. Legislation is needed to settle 
questions of the proper role of national 
security considerations as they affect 
the FBI and other Federal agencies. 

Today, as we confirm Chief Kelley, 
I am mindful that this is a hopeful first 
step toward total review of the agency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
written questions I submitted to Mr. 
Kelley and his written answers. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
QUESTIONS BY SENATOR MATHIAS IN WRITING 

To CLARENCE M. KELLEY 

(1) I have always had a high regard for 
the F.B.I. and for your predecessors as Di- 
rector or Acting Director of this agency. I 
think all Americans are aware of the tre- 
mendous contribution to our nation that the 
F.B.I. and its personnel have made. I hope 
that you, if you become Director, will com- 
municate my feelings of esteem, which I be- 
lieve are shared by this entire Committee, to 
the members of the F.B.I. 
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I have been concerned for some time that 
we in the Congress may be expecting the 
F.B.I. to do too much. Particularly, I have 
been concerned that we may be asking it to 
do our job, or the President’s job, or the 
court’s job, in too many cases. The operation 
of the NCIC system, about which I will ask 
questions later, may be an example of the 
failure of Congress to establish clear guide- 
lines. 

For reasons similar to this, I believe it may 
be imperative for the good of the country 
and of individual citizens for the Congress, 
and particularly this Committee, to buckle 
down to the difficult but important task of 
defining by statute the purposes, role, pow- 
ers, responsibilities, authority, permissible 
activities, accountability, and independence 
of the F.B.I. I think we need to make clear 
to whom the Director should report under 
certain circumstances, I think we should 
make clear the Bureau’s relationship to the 
political process. I think we need to make 
clear what the F.B.I. is not supposed to do— 
as well as what it is supposed to do—so that 
you can concentrate your full energies and 
resources to the tasks which are properly be- 
fore you. 

I wonder if you would agree with me on 
these points, and I would appreciate your 
expanding on your own thoughts in this 
area. 

In particular, do you believe it would be 
proper and useful for the Congress to pro- 
vide a full, carefully sculpted, statutory basis 
for the F.B.I. and its Director? If so would 
you be prepared to cooperate in the drafting 
of such a statute? Could you give to this 
Committee a draft of what you believe such 
a statute should contain in the next month? 

(2) If faced with a situation where you 
could not make your views known directly to 
the President, or if faced with a situation 
where you were in major disagreement with 
a policy under which you were expected to 
operate, would you resign? 

(3) Attached is a copy of an article which 
appeared in the May, 1973 Journal of the 
American Bar Association which is submitted 
for the record, to be printed at the conclu- 
sion of these questions. The article cites 
one alleged misuse of crime statistics by the 
F.B.I. Please comment on the article, and the 
allegations contained therein. Would you 
agree that the reliability of crime statistics 
is vitally important if such statistics are to 
be a viable tool for measuring Progress in 
the fight against crime? What steps has the 
agency taken and do you plan to take to 
insure the greatest possible degree of accur- 
acy in F.B.I. statistics? What steps have been 
or will be taken to obtain accurate data from 
F.B.I. sources the F.B.I. uses to obtain such 
statistics? 

(4) Please elaborate on the meaning of the 
phrase “in contemplation of prosecution” 
which you used during your testimony in 
discussing the permissible purpose of do- 
mestic intelligence gathering operations. Is 
this the equivalent of a probable cause 
standard or is it something short of that? 

(5) During his confirmation hearings, now 
Attorney General Richardson made reference 
to two views expressed by J. Edgar Hoover 
about the operations of the F.B.I. 

That there is a need to maintain a separa- 
tion between intelligence gathering and 
evaluation of that intelligence 

That there is a need for limitation of F.B.I. 
authority to specific crimes in order that the 
agency not become a national police force. 

Do you agree? What are the implications 
of these views for the operations of the 
agency? For legislation governing the opera- 
tions of the F.B.I. which Congress may 
adapt? 

(6) Would you oppose wire-tapping a news 
reporter to discover his sources of news? 
What if the Attorney General or the Presi- 
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dent requested you to tap a newsman to dis- 
cover his sources? Would you refuse? What 
are the standards you would apply in reach- 
ing a decision? The laws governing this 
process? 4 

(T) Do you believe that law enforcement 
officers should haye access to bank records of 
citizens? Under what circumstances and for 
what purposes? Should they be required to 
obtain a warrant first? 
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I am impressed that in your experience 
with the Kansas City Police Department, you 
have dealt extensively with the NCIC and 
related systems. 

I gather that you have found these systems 
generally useful, but I would assume that you 
have thoughts on how they might be made 
more useful as tools for attaining the goals 
with which we all agree—law with justice. In 
reviewing this data system, I have been par- 
ticularly concerned that we insure the safe- 
guarding of the basic rights of privacy of 
every citizen and the basic rights protected 
by our Constitution and the various state 
constitutions. 

(1) Do you agree that these computer sys- 
tems are of tremendous importance to the 
safety and welfare of all Americans? 

(2) Do you agree that there is a possibility 
of abuse in the use of these systems? 

(3) Do you agree that such abuse, if it oc- 
cured, would endanger the public support 
and confidence necessary for the best func- 
tioning of these systems? 

(4) If so, do you feel that Congress, in ex- 
ercising its Constitutional responsibilities, 
must concern itself with ensuring that these 
Systems are operating according to standards 
which make the possibility of abuse minimal, 
while ensuring that the systems will serve the 
law enforcement needs of the nation? 

(5) If this is the case, do you believe that 
it would be useful to have a wisely drawn 
statute which would set forth the purposes, 
scope, and general operating guidelines for 
the NCIC and similar systems? Do you feel 
that S. 2546 (92nd Congress) is adequate? If 
the Congress or this Committee should deter- 
mine that there is a need for such statutory 
guidelines, would you cooperate fully in 
preparing such legislation? Would it be pos- 
sible for you to submit to this Committee 
your suggestions in some detail, and recom- 
mendations of what such a statute should 
contain? If so, would you do so within the 
month so that the Committee could immedi- 
ately consider such legislation? 

(6) Do you affirm Mr. Gray’s policy that 
the F.B.I. will support civil and criminal 
penalties for the unauthorized dissemina- 
tion of a criminal history record? 

(7) How many individual files are now 
contained in the NCIC? How many of these 
are summary files: How many are complete 
files? How do you distinguish between the 
two categories? What would be your per- 
sonal estimate as to the rate of growth in the 
number of files that would be contained in 
the NCIC over the next year, five years, ten 
years? Do your answers represent any 
changes from the responses to these ques- 
tions supplied by Mr. Gray during his hear- 
ings? If so please identify them, 

(8) How many of the files above are crim- 
inal history files of particular individuals? 
How many of these are summary files? How 
many are complete files? What is your per- 
sonal estimate as to the number of such 
files the NCIC will contain or have access to 
in one year, five years, ten years? Do your 
answers represent any changes from the re- 
sponses to these questions supplied by Mr. 
Gray during his hearings? If so, please iden- 
tify them, 

(9) In answering questions 7 and 8 above, 
do these figures include files stored in state 
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systems? If not, what is your estimate of the 
number of files stored in those systems? 

(10) The F.B.I. role in the operation of 
NCIC is often referred to as a “switching” 
operation. To what does this have reference? 
Give some examples of the use of the system 
that will demonstrate its maximum capabil- 
ities In terms of time, geography, and infor- 
mation. Are there any limits on the ability 
of a local unit to reach any other part of the 
network? Is all information available to such 
units? To poilcemen on the street? Without 
such limitations, is it proper to think of the 
NCIC system as just those records contained 
in the Federal computer? 

(11) What volume of traffic by way of in- 
quiries for criminal histories does NCIC have 
now on an average monthly basis? How many 
such inquiries on an average monthly basis 
have been received from Los Angeles? San 
Francisco? Houston? Chicago? New York? 
Atlanta? How many requests has Kansas 
City made in the last year which obtained 
criminal histories from NCIC in Washing- 
ton? From New York? From Atlanta? From 
Chicago? From Houston? From San Fran- 
cisco? From Los Angeles? 

(12) Do the NCIC Operating Manual and 
the document entitled “National Crime In- 
formation Center, Computerized Criminal 
History Program, Background, Concept and 
Policy, As Approved by NCIC Advisory Policy 
Board,” dated September 20, 1972, represent 
the complete published guidelines for opera- 
tion of the NCIC at this time? If not, what 
other guidelines exist and in what form are 
they to be found? Please submit them if they 
exist? Have any of these guidelines been 
amended within the last year? 

(13) What justifications exist for making 
NCIC information available to Federal agen- 
cies which are not law enforcement agen- 
cies? Should only those agencies which now 
have direct access (under Part III of the 
Policy Paper of September 20, 1972) to crim- 
inal history information be allowed to receive 
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to receive criminal history information, 
what safeguards do you plan to institute 
for the use and security of such information? 
Should arrest records be distributed without 
disposition? 

(14) In Mr. Gray’s response to my written 
questions at the time of his confirmation 
hearings, he indicated that computer crimi- 
nal history records were governed by Public 
Law 92-184 which prohibits their dissemi- 
nation for use in connection with licensing 
or local or state employment, other than 
with a criminal justice agency. He also in- 
dicated that fingerprint records are dissemi- 
nated in treatment of these two types of 
files? Do they not contain essentially the 
same type of information? Is there a legal 
ground for such a distinction? A policy 
ground? Shouldn't there be one policy? 

(15) Will you develop model state regula- 
tions with proper safeguards for the use of 
state computer systems? Do you have au- 
thority to require adoption of such regula- 
tions? Are such safeguards negotiable items 
in the negotiation of contracts with states 
for tie-in to the NCIC system? Will you pre- 
pare a compilation of current state regula- 
tions and provide them to the Committee? 
Please attach copies of these now on file to 
the answers submitted to these questions. 
Will you conduct a survey of these state reg- 
ulations and safeguards and evaluate them 
against minimum requirements you believe 
should be required? Will you then provide 
this Committee with a copy of that survey 
and evaluation? How do you monitor state 
systems for compliance with contracts and 
regulations? 

(16) Mr. Gray responded to a question by 
stating that the right of an individual to in- 
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spect his NCIC files is patterned on the cur- 
rent procedure for inspection of fingerprint 
files. This in turn requires a party to go 
through the original arresting agency. Why 
should a citizen not be allowed to inquire of 
the system at any point the content of his 
own file at any point in the network? What 
limitations, if any should be placed on 
this right and with what justification? 
Should notice be given to every person of 
the existence of this file by appropriate 
means? What is the procedure if a person ob- 
jects to the inclusion of some or all of the 
material in his file: Does he have a right to 
petition for removal? A right to appeal 
from an adverse determination? 

(17) How is purging of NCIC files of er- 
roneous, obsolete or improper data accom- 
plished? How often is it done? What are the 
criteria for removal of information? Does 
economy of storage play a role in the addi- 
tion of information to a file? In its deletion? 
What assumptions does the purging opera- 
tion make about the passage of time? About 
other factors? Is constant updating required 
of states using the system? Should purging 
be subject to the various policies of each 
state? 

(18) Should the FBI continue to have au- 
thority over the NCIC system? Should the 
NCIC system be placed under the authority 
of an independent agency? Under authority 
established by the Congress and run by the 
states? Under LEAA? What are the consid- 
erations you believe should govern this de- 
termination? 

(19) How many FBI employees are pres- 
ently involved in the operation (including 
supervisory and planning personnel) of the 
NCIC system? 

(20) What planning capabilities does the 
FBI have for considering the implications of 
future developments in computer technol- 
ogy? How many persons are presently as- 
signed to such planning? 

(21) What is the current membership of 
the NCIC Advisory Policy Board? What is the 
current membership of the permanent Com- 
mittee in the Security and Confidentiality? 
Do you believe that these committees should 
have broad representation? How many mem- 
bers of these committees are currently police 
officers? Other Criminal Justice areas? From 
other walks of life? 

(22) Do you intend to seek more temporary 
authority as a result of the Menard decision 
to distribute arrest records? Will you submit 
formal legislation for permanent authority? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY SENATOR MATHIAS 
IN WRITING TO CLARENCE M. KELLEY 


PART I 


Where possible I will be responsive to the 
questions of Senator Mathias. Those ques- 
tions which require data or information not 
now available to me I would respectfully ask 
to defer until I have had an opportunity to 
review the necessary information. 

1. I am of the opinion that a statutory 
basis for the FBI and the Director would be 
proper, but I am also strongly of the opinion 
that it should not be overly restrictive and 
detailed so as to hamper the FBI in the exer- 
cise of its law enforcement functions. I would 
certainly cooperate in drafting such a stat- 
ute; however, the submission of a draft pro- 
posal and the timing thereof are matters that 
are within the discretion of the Attorney 
General. Moreover, such a legislative proposal 
would be subject to all of the normal clear- 
ance procedures. 

2. Yes. 

3. I am not completely familiar with the 
study to which Mr. Zeisel refers. However, 
Mr. Zeisel may be trying to compare data 
which is not directly applicable to the FBI 
study. I would have to inquire further into 
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this matter to furnish a more responsive 
answer. 

I certainly agree that crime statistics need 
to be reliable. The Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program is a voluntary, cooperative effort of 
law enforcement to develop national crime 
statistics. It is administrated by the FBI, 
and the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police is an advisory body of the program. 
I am not aware of all of the details: how- 
ever, I do know the FBI for several years 
has been encouraging states to develop man- 
datory state crime reporting programs. I be- 
lieve this is a step in the right direction to 
improve the overall quality of crime statis- 
tics, 

4. The phrase “in contemplation of prose- 
cution” was used to suggest that the proper 
activating purpose of domestic intelligence 
gathering is the discovery of evidence of a 
federal crime within the jurisdiction of the 
FBI. Domestic intelligence gathering should 
never be conducted capriciously. On the other 
hand, it would unduly hamper the FBI or 
any law enforcement agency if probable cause 
were to be the standard to be met before 
even initiating an investigation of crime. 

5, I agree that the FBI should not draw 
legal conclusions about the evidence it pro- 
duces. Whether such evidence justifies pros- 
ecution, for example, is a question best left 
to United States Attorneys or one of the 
legal divisions of the Department of Jus- 
tice. I agree that the FBI should not be- 
come a national police force, It should con- 
fine its activities to the investigation of 
specific crimes assigned to it by Congress; 
moreover, the FBI should not assume juris- 
diction over local crimes. This is where the 
spectre of a national police force looms 
largest in the minds of the public. 

6. I would oppose wiretapping a newsman 
for the purpose of discovering his news 
sources unless that activity seemed clearly 
warranted under the circumstances because 
of some reasonable apprehension that the 
national security is endangered. In that sit- 
uation, the President has an obligation to do 
what is necessary to protect the national 
security even if it entails eavesdropping on 
a newsman. 

7. Yes, I agree with the language of Con- 
gress (Section 101 of Public Law 91-508) 
“. .. that adequate records maintained by 
insured banks have a high degree of useful- 
ness in criminal, tax, and regulatory in- 
vestigations and proceedings.” I think that 
law enforcement is greatly aided by law 
enforcement agency access to these bank 
records. 

I would oppose a requirement for obtain- 
ing a warrant before access, on grounds that 
customers of financial institutions have no 
proprietary interest in the records kept by 
the institutions and that there are no con- 
stitutional inhibitions which prohibit rea- 
sonable inspections of these financial records 
by the Government, Such records are the 
property of the financial institutions main- 
taining them. I am of course aware of the 
sensitivity of this area and feel that law 
enforcement agencies must be very careful 
in their dealing with financial institutions. 

PART II 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. Abuses for which there are no sanctions 
would endanger public support and confi- 
dence. Procedures should be developed to rec- 
ognize and correct abuses quickly. 

4. Yes. 

5. I do believe that it would be useful 
to have such a wisely drawn statute. Con- 
cerning S. 2546 (92nd Cong.), I am not fa- 
miliar with the bill’s specifics and am there- 
fore not in a position to discuss its adequacy. 
If Congress determines that legislation is de- 
sirable, I would be willing to cooperate fully 
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in its preparation. I must point out, how- 
ever, that any policy determinations would 
be subject to the approval of the Attorney 
General, I am informed that the Department 
of Justice, including the FBI, is currently in 
the process of formulating legislative rec- 
ommendations, I am unable to say, however, 
whether any legislation could be submitted 
within the month. Again, the proposal would 
be subject to the usual clearance procedure. 

6. Yes. 

7 & 8. As of May 1, 1973, there were 
4,192,342 active records in NCIC with the 
breakdown showing 129,609 wanted person, 
811,764 vehicle, 252,384 license plate, 706,828 
article, 594,279 gun, 1,393,097 securities, 6,852 
boat, and 297,529 criminal history records. 
The files on wanted persons and stolen prop- 
erty are index-type records pointing to case 
files of the agencies which hold the war- 
rants or theft reports. The computerized 
criminal history records represent 297,529 
individuals. All records in the Computerized 
Criminal History File are complete records 
at this time. A computer-generated summary 
may be extracted from the complete record 
upon request, A separate summary record is 
not maintained in file. I do not have the 
information available to estimate the rate of 
growth of the number of files in NCIC in 
the future. My answers do not represent any 
changes from Mr. Gray’s responses except, of 
course, as to the file sizes in NCIC which 
have changed since his testimony, 

9. My answers in 7 and 8 do not include 
files stored in state systems and I have no 
basis for estimating the number of files 
stored in those systems. 

10, The “switching” operation relates to the 
concept of message switching. Currently the 
NCIC system only allows activity from a re- 
mote terminal to the NCIC computerized files 
with no cross traffic. Message switching as 
applied to the NCIC system would allow crim- 
inal justice agencies to communicate with 
each other, with their messages being 
switched by the NCIC computer. The extent 
to which such switching could be used would 
depend upon the procedures and discipline 
established for such a system. The NCIC pro- 
gram would be one facet of such a communi- 
cations network and it would not be proper 
to attribute records of other criminal justice 
agencies on the network to the NCIC system. 

I am not unaware of the desirability of 
inclusion of information regarding disposi- 
tion of arrests. The improved communica- 
tions capability that switching offers would 
enhance NCIC’s ability to obtain information 
on dispositions. 

11. I do not have this information available, 
except as to Kansas City. During calendar 
year 1972, the Kansas City Police Department 
requested for its own use 635 summaries and 
138 “rap sheets.” It also obtained a total of 
2207 summaries and 357 “rap sheets” for all 
users on its system, which include other law 
enforcement agencies in the Kansas City, 
Missouri, area. 

12. To my knowledge the NCIC Operating 
Manual and the document entitled “National 
Crime Information Center, Computerized 
Criminal History Program, Background, Con- 
cept, and Policy, as Approved by NCIC Advi- 
sory Policy Board,” dated September 20, 1972, 
represent the complete published guidelines 
for operation of the NCIC at this time. 

There have been no changes in the guide- 
lines appearing in the above references since 
they were last furnished to the Committee 
during Mr. Gray’s hearings. 

13. I am informed that the issues raised by 
this question, t.e., the extent to which federal 
agencies of a non-law enforcement character 
should have access to NCIC, etc., are cur- 
rently being discussed among interested gov- 
ernment agencies, including the FBI, with a 
view toward formulating policy recommenda- 
tions. For this reason, I believe that it would 
be inappropriate for me to treat these issues 
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until such time as I have had the opportunity 
to review those recommendations. 

14. The dissemination of so-called “finger- 
print records” is, in fact, governed by the 
provisions contained in Title II of Public 
Law 92-544, substantively identical to those 
of Section 902 of Public Law 92-184. (Public 
Law 92-184 was the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act of 1972 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972; Public Law 92-544 makes 
appropriations for fiscal year 1973.) The pro- 
visions permit the exchange of such records 
with officials of state and local governments 
for purposes of employment and licensing 
if authorized by state statute and approved 
by the Attorney General. Thus, there is no 
distinction with respect to the dissemina- 
tion of fingerprint records. 

15. I believe it would be presumptuous and 
beyond FBI authority to require state regula- 
tions for the use of state computer systems 
other than with respect to the use of data 
obtained from NCIC. Safeguards established 
by the NCIC Advisory Policy Board are not 
negotiable items and states must agree in 
writing to these safeguards before access to 
the Computerized Criminal History File is 
granted. I do not believe that safeguards for 
state criminal justice information systems 
unrelated to the Computerized Criminal His- 
tory File should be subject to the control of 
the NCIC Advisory Policy Board, NCIC or the 
FBI. As to preparing a compilation of current 
state regulations, I do not know at this time 
what this entails or the extent to which it 
is possible to collect authoritative sets of 
regulations, I do not believe I would have 
the authority to require states to furnish me 
with their state regulations and safeguards 
for their own systems. The safeguards re- 
quired for the Computerized Criminal His- 
tory File are stringent and specific and must 
be adopted by the states for participation 
in this Program. Representatives of the 
FBI/NCIC staff visit with state systems for 
the purpose of consulting with them and re- 
viewing their compliance with systems re- 
quirements. 

16. The requirement that a citizen inquire 
regarding the content of his NCIC file 
through the original arresting agency rather 
than at some other point in the NCIC net- 
work is based on the fact that the original 
arresting agency is responsible for the NCIC 
file and for insuring that the citizen is posi- 
tively matched with his own criminal history 
record. As to limitations that should be 
placed on the citizen’s right of inquiry, he 
should have a reasonable basis to support 
his need, excluding mere curiosity, otherwise 
such inquiries could constitute an unman- 
ageable administrative burden. As to whether 
notice should be given to every person of the 
existence of his file, it is observed that such 
file is based on an arrest in connection with 
which the citizen was fingerprinted and he 
therefore should be aware of the existence of 
the file. An individual may request expunge- 
ment of his record through the arresting 
agency which entered it. If denied expunge- 
ment, he may petition the courts and, if un- 
successful in his petition, he has the right 
of appeal. 

17. There is no automatic purging of NCIC 
criminal history files at present. Removal of 
information is, however, presently effected 
upon the request of the originating agency. 
To my knowledge, economy of storage does 
not play an appreciable role in either add- 
ing or deleting information from the system. 
States are strongly encouraged to submit 
new and corrected information to NCIC as it 
becomes available. With respect to other in- 
quiries concerning purging and updating of 
files, I am not in a position to respond, as 
these issues are being actively discussed 
among the appropriate agencies with a view 
toward establishing standards. 

18. I believe the FBI should continue in 
its present role with respect to NCIC. I see 
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no need for an independent agency. The idea 
of operation by the states was rejected some 
time ago in favor of the current approach, 
which I consider sounder. Because there is 
a need for law enforcement expertise and 
permanency in the agency responsible for 
NCIC, I think the FBI is best suited for the 
role. Additionally, the FBI still carries an 
excellent reputation for integrity and com- 
petence among other law enforcement agen- 
cies on the state and local levels, 

19. I do not have this information avail- 
able. 

20. I do not have this information avail- 
able. 

21. I submit to the Committee a paper list- 
ing NCIC Advisory Policy Board members. 
The term of the Committee on Security and 
Confidentiality has expired and the Chair- 
man of the NCIC Advisory Policy Board is 
currently reconstituting this Committee. I 
believe the Board and the Committee should 
have broad representation from the criminal 
justice community since this is a criminal 
justice information system, The NCIC Ad- 
visory Policy Board members who were elected 
by the system users are members of law 
enforcement agencies. I subscribe to the 
position of the Policy Board that individuals 
from other segments of the criminal justice 
community also sit as members of the Board, 

22. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
Menard decision you refer to. I recognize 
however, the sensitivity involved in the dis- 
semination of arrest records and will care- 
fully study the issue as soon as possible after 
I am confirmed. As I have mentioned earlier, 
any legislative proposal would be submitted 
by the Attorney General after he receives my 
recommendations, 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today’s 
confirmation vote by the Senate may be 
one of the most significant actions the 
Senate takes this year if we make clear 
what we think it ought to mean. 

The Select Committee testimony and 
other information disclosed over the past 
few months makes clear that the massive 
investigative apparatus of the Federal 
Government has been misused and 
abused in every conceivable way for 
grossly political purposes. We now know 
that the FBI, the IRS, the CIA, the Cus- 
toms Bureau, the Criminal Division of 
the Justice Department, the SEC, and the 
Parole Board were all subject to the cor- 
rupting influence of White House polit- 
ical agents. Beyond that, the White 
House had its own secret police units 
operating outside of regular channels and 
performing missions so criminal and so 
outrageously improper that even the cor- 
ruptible elements of the existing investi- 
gative agencies could not be trusted to 
participate. 

What is most frightening is that these 
tactics were used not for any immediate 
financial gain to any of the participants, 
but solely to consolidate and perpetuate 
the political power of the current admin- 
istration. Thus they not only violated, 
but made a total mockery of, the central 
concepts of limited government, due 
process, and fairness that lie at the heart 
of our Constitution and our democracy. 
In fact, it is now clear in retrospect that 
there was a complete breakdown of law 
and order within the executive branch, 
that the voices of totalitarianism were 
spoken, heard, and at least partially list- 
ened to in the highest councils of the 
land, that they were seeking to transmute 
the political enemies of the President 
into official enemies of the people against 
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whom all the force of government power 
would be turned. 

Only the happenstances of June 17, 
1972, truncated that process. If not for 
those happenstances, we would still be 
falling further into the grip of forces 
who might have destroyed our Nation 
and our freedom as we have known them 
for nearly 200 years. 

We must not miss this chance to root 
out both the people and the processes, as 
well as the principles, which allowed this 
internal subversion of our Government 
to occur, And no one will be more impor- 
tant to this process than the man whose 
nomination we will vote on today. The 
shoes he has to fill were large enough 
even before June 1972. 

Whatever other problems there may 
have been with Mr. Hoover in the past, 
we know Mr. Hoover in 1970 was a bas- 
tion of reason and restraint against the 
forces of reaction and over-reaction that 
were constantly pressing him to violate 
his constitutional oath, his public respon- 
sibilities, and his own standards of ethics. 
We also now know that Mr. Hoover’s 
original successor, who could have blown 
the whistle last summer on Watergate 
and the Watergate coverup, as well as on 
other White House improprieties, failed 
to do so. 

Mr. Kelley’s task is therefore mani- 
fold. The FBI staff includes some of the 
most professional and competent law 
enforcement personnel in the world, But 
if there are any people left in the Bureau 
who participated or acquiesced in the 
excesses of recent years, then they must 
be eliminated. Next it is important that 
the new director complement the exist- 
ing staff by bringing in new people with 
fresh approaches and different perspec- 
tives, Next he must audit all of the past 
activities and procedures of the Bureau 
so that he can set standards for the 
future which will assure that the Bureau 
is never misused or abused again, Then 
he must assist in the process of cleansing 
the rest of the Federal Government of 
the debris of the Watergate conspiracy 
in allits prior and subsequent manifesta- 
tions, as well as in the process of prose- 
cuting all those whose violations of the 
law under color of law have tainted the 
entire Federal structure. 

That is a big order. We are all hopeful 
that Chief Kelley is a big enough man 
to fill that order. He has assured us that 
he will be able to stand up to the White 
House and to the President himself if 
necessary, if anyone tries to compromise 
his independence from political influence. 
We hope this assurance will not even 
have to be tested and that he will be 
allowed to work his will without inter- 
ference from those who have brought the 
Nation to this sorry pass. 

We want to wish Chief Kelley good 
luck, and express what I think is the 
support of all of us for his work in the 
months and years ahead. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
at the suggestion of the distinguished 
majority leader and in order to accom- 
modate all Senators who may be attend- 
ing committee meetings shortly, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
nomination of Mr. Clarence Kelley occur 
at the hour of 12:30 p.m. today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is one more nomination on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
ination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Sidney L. Jones, of Michigan, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks Senator McInryre made 
at this point on the introduction of S. 
2082, the Petroleum Marketing Divorce- 
ment Act of 1973, are printed in the REC- 
orp under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, McINTYRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, would 
the Senator withhold that request for a 
moment? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I with- 
hold my request. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 207 
(S. 343), a bill to designate the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in October 
as the day for Federal elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the bill. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 207 (S. 343) a bill to desig- 
nate the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in October as the day for federal elections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
with amendments on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “The”, insert “first”; in the 
same line, after the word “Tuesday”, 
strike out “next after the first Monday”; 
at the beginning af line 9, strike out 
“This section shall not apply to any 
State that has not changed its day of 
election of State officers, and whose con- 
stitution must be amended in order to 
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effect a change in the day of the election 
of State officers in that state.”’.”; on 


page 2, line 6, after the word “the”, in- 
sert “first”; in the same line, after the 
word “Tuesday”, strike out “next after 
and, after line 8, 


the first Monday”; 
insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) If, under the law of any State, 
the candidate of a political party for election 
to the Senate or to the House of Represent- 
atives is determined by a primary election or 
by a convention conducted by that party, the 
primary election or convention shall be held 
at any time during the period beginning on 
the first Tuesday in June and ending on the 
first Tuesday in August. If a subsequent, 
additional primary election is necessary to 
determine the nominee of any political party 
in a State, that additional election shall be 
held within thirty days after the date of the 
first such primary eelction. 

(b) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Territory 
of Guam, and the Territory of the Virgin 
Islands; and 

(2) a candidate for election as Resident 
Commissioner to the United States, in the 
case of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or as Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, in the case of the Territory of Guam 
or the Territory of the Virgin Islands, shall 
be considered to be a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. (a) The District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, secs. 1~1100—1~-1115) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “the first Tuesday follow- 
ing the first Monday in November” in section 
7(da) (1) (D.C. Code, sec, 1-1107(d)(1)) and 
inserting: “the first Tuesday in October”; 

(2) striking out “the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November” in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of section 10(a) (D.C. Code, sec. 
1-1110(a) (2) and (3)) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “the first Tuesday in 
October”; 

(3) striking out “the first Tuesday in May” 
in section 10(a)(3) (D.C. Code, sec. 1110(a) 
(3)) and inserting “the first Tuesday in 
June” ; and 

(4) striking out “not less than two weeks 
nor more than six weeks after the date on 
which the Board has determined the results” 
in section 10(a) (4) (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1110(a) 
(4)) and inserting “not more than 30 days 
after the date”. 

(b) Section 2(a) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide that the unincorporated terri- 
tories of Guam and the Virgin Islands shall 
each be represented in Congress by a Delegate 
to the House of Representatives”, approved 
April 10, 1972 (86 Stat. 119; 48 U.S.C. 1712) is 
amended by striking out “at the general elec- 
tion of 1972, and thereafter at such general 
election every second year thereafter” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “on 
the first Tuesday in October of every even- 
numbered year.” 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
second sentence of section 36 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 963; 48 U.S.C. 
891), the qualified electors of Puerto Rico 
shall choose a Resident Commissioner on the 
first Tuesday in October of each year in which 
the Resident Commissioner is to be elected. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the conventions held by national polit- 
ical parties for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President constitute an integral part of 
the process by which such officers are chosen 
by the people of the United States; 

(2) by limiting the length of time during 
which the general election campaign for elec- 
tion to such offices occurs, the integrity of the 
electoral process is better secured; and 
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(3) in order to protect the integrity of the 
Presidential election process and to provide 
for the general welfare of the Nation, it is 
necessary and proper for the Congress to 
regulate the part of that process relating to 
the nomination of candidates for election 
to the office of President by prescribing the 
time during which such conventions shall 
be held. 

(b) Any political party which nominates 
its candidate for election to the office of 
President by national nominating convention 
shall hold that convention beginning in the 
month of August of the year in which the 
President and Vice President are elected. 

(c) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction, upon application 
made by the Attorney General, to enjoin the 
members of a political party from conducting 
a national nominating convention for the 
purpose of nominating the candidate of that 
party for election to the office of President 
in violation of the provisions of subsection 
(b). 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1976. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 25 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(2 U.S.C. 7), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 25. The first Tuesday in October of 
every even-numbered year is established as 
the day for the election of Representatives 
to the Congress commencing on the 3d day 
of January next thereafter. 

(b) The text of section 1 of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“The electors of the President and Vice 
President shall be appointed, in each State, 
on the first Tuesday in October in every 
fourth year succeeding every election of a 
President and Vice President.”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) If, under the law of any State, 
the candidate of a political party for election 
to the Senate or to the House of Representa- 
tives is determined by a primary election or 
by a convention conducted by that party, 
the primary election or convention shall be 
held at any time during the period beginning 
on the first Tuesday in June and ending on 
the first Tuesday in August. If a subsequent, 
additional primary election is necessary to 
determine the nominee of any political party 
in a State, that additional election shall be 
held within thirty days after the date of 
the first such primary election. 

(b) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Territory 
of Guam, and the Territory of the Virgin 
Islands; and 

(2) a candidate for election as Resident 
Commissioner to the United States, in the 
case of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or as Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, in the case of the Territory of Guam 
or the Territory of the Virgin Islands, shall 
be considered to be a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. (a) The District of Columbia Elec- 
tion Act (D.C. Code, secs. 1-1100—1-1115) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “the first Tuesday fol- 
lowing the first Monday in November” in 
section 7(d)(1) (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1107(d) 
(1)) and inserting: “the first Tuesday in 
October”; 

(2) striking out “the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November” in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of section 10(a) (D.C. Code, 
sec. 1-1110(a) (2) and (3)) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “the first Tues- 
day in October"; 

(3) striking out “the first Tuesday in May” 
in section 10(a)(3) (D.C. Code, sec. 1110(a) 
(3)) and inserting “the first Tuesday in 
June”; and 
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(4) striking out “not less than two weeks 
nor more than six weeks after the date on 
which the Board has determined the results” 
in section 10(a)(4) (D.C. Code, sec, 1-1110 
(a) (4)) and inserting “‘not more than 30 days 
after the date”. 

(b) Section 2(a) of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide that the unincorporated terri- 
tories of Guam and the Virgin Islands shall 
each be represented in Congress by a Dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives’, ap- 
proved April 10, 1972 (86 Stat. 119; 48 U.S.C. 
1712) is amended by striking out “at the 
general election of 1972, and thereafter at 
such general election every second year there- 
after” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “on the first Tuesday in October of 
every even-numbered year.” 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
second sentence of section 36 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide a civil government 
for Puerto Rico, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 963; 48 U.S.C. 
891), the qualified electors of Puerto Rico 
shall choose a Residential Commissioner on 
the first Tuesday in October of each year in 
which the Resident Commissioner is to be 
elected. 

Sec, 4. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the conventions held by national po- 
litical parties for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President constitute an integral part of 
the process by which such officers are chosen 
by the people of the United States; 

(2) by limiting the length of time during 
which the general election campaign for elec- 
tion to such offices occurs, the integrity of the 
electoral process is better secured; and 

(3) in order to protect the integrity of the 
Presidential election process and to provide 
for the general welfare of the Nation, it is 
necessary and proper for the Congress to 
regulate the part of that process relating to 
the nomination of candidates for election to 
the office of President by prescribing the time 
during which such conventions shall be held. 

(b) Any political party which nominates 
its candidate for election to the office of 
President by national nominating convention 
shall hold that convention beginning in the 
month of August of the year in which the 
President and Vice President are elected. 

(c) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction, upon application 
made by the Attorney General, to enjoin the 
members of a political party from conduct- 
ing a national nominating convention for the 
purpose of nominating the candidate of that 
party for election to the office of President in 
violation of the provisions of subsection (b). 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1976. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate has been on notice that this matter 
might be called up at any time. We have 
asked our colleagues on the Republican 
side to notify the Senators who have ex- 
pressed an interest in this proposal. I 
see that one is on the floor at the pres- 
ent time, and the others at least have 
been notified and, I assume, will be here 
shortly. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Jim 
Duffy and Mr. Jim Medill, of the staff of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, may be authorized to have the 
privilege of the floor during debate on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Joseph O'Leary, of 
the committee staff be granted the priv- 
ilege of the floor during debate on the 
bill, S. 343. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there committee amendments pend- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are committee amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc, and that the 
bill as thus amended be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
oot of the amendment be dispensed 

h. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, strike “October” and in- 
sert “November; ” 

On page 2, line 7, strike “October” and 
insert ““November;” 

On page 2, line 14, strike “June” and in- 
sert “August;” 

On page 2 line 14 place period after word 
“August” and strike the rest of the sen- 
tence. 

On page 3, strike lines 8 through 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) striking out “Following the first Mon- 
day” 7(d)(1) (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1107(d) (1); 

(2) striking out “Tuesday next after the 
first Monday” in paragraphs 2 and 3 of sec- 
tions 10(a) (D.C. Code, sec. 1—1110(a) (2) 
and (8) and insert in lieu thereof “first 
Tuesday;” 

On page 3, line 19, strike “June” and in- 
sert “August;" 

On page 4, line 7, strike “October” and in- 
sert “November;” 

On page 4, line 14, strike “October” and 
insert “November; ” 

On page 5, lines 10 and 11, strike “in the 
month” and insert “on the third Monday.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield myself 
such time as I may require from the time 
on the amendment which is under my 
control. 

Mr. President, I am offering an amend- 
ment to S. 343, an amendment which 
would provide for congressional primary 
elections to be held no earlier than the 
first Tuesday in August and to provide 
that national conventions begin no 
sooner than the third Monday in Au- 
gust. Hence, the bill, if thusly amended, 
will differ from what it was when I 
originally introduced it in January of 
this year, and it will differ from the 
form in which it was reported with over- 
whelming approval from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration on June 13. 

After both public hearings and execu- 
tive sessions to consider the proposal, the 
reported bill set the general election date 
as the first Tuesday in October. It further 
provided that Federal primaries were to 
be held between the first Tuesday in 
June and the first Tuesday in August, 
and that national conventions were to 
be held in August. 
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I would like to briefiy note the valid 
objections that were raised subsequent 
to the committee's reporting the bill to 
the floor. 

First, it was pointed out that a num- 
ber of Jewish holidays occur in October, 
and an election date anytime during that 
month could make it impossible for some 
members of the Jewish faith to exercise 
their privilege to vote. 

Second, the advent of the 18-year-old 
vote and a series of court decisions have 
increased the number of college students 
who vote in their university towns. Since 
the usual registration requirement is a 
30-day residency, and since most students 
do not arrive on campus until sometime 
in September, an October election date 
could be a hindrance to their casting 
ballots. 

I thank the Senators who raised these 
objections, and share their concern for 
maintaining the solemnity of religious 
holidays, and for the need to encourage 
young people to vote. 

I believe that the bill as amended by 
my amendment, will accomplish the 
same goals as the original bill, namely, it 
will shorten the primary-election-to- 
general-election period, reduce campaign 
expenditures, and renew the waning in- 
terest of citizens in the electoral process. 

Primary elections for candidates for 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives currently range from the month of 
March into the month of October, or 
two-thirds of the entire year. Presiden- 
tial primaries for the 1972 nominations 
were spread out almost as far across the 
year, making an enormously lengthy 
campaign that could not help but give 
voter apathy a boost. In fact, the Gallup 
Opinion Index for December 1972, said 
of the less than 55 percent voter turnout 
in the 1972 election that: “to a certain 
extent, the widespread voter apathy re- 
corded this year can be charged against 
the lengthiness of the presidential cam- 
paign.” 

And the long, drawn-out campaign of 
that year was the most expensive in this 
Nation’s history. According to Herbert 
E. Alexander, director of the Citizens’ 
Research Foundation in Princeton, N.J., 
the 1972 presidential race alone cost 
about $100 million. Contests for the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives cost 
about another $100 million according to 
Mr. Alexander. 

S. 343 is intended as a remedy for the 
prolonged, exhausting—and, yes, even 
boring—political campaign periods in the 
United States. It is intended as a brake 
upon the exorbitant and soaring costs of 
campaigning, and would be perfectly 
compatible with a companion bill that 
would set an overall limit on campaign 
spending. 

It is further intended as a standard 
to establish greater uniformity and cer- 
tainty to primary and general elections 
throughout the nation. If public financ- 
ing of elections should become a reality, 
or if an overall limit is eventually set, 
then S. 343 will help to establish a better 
and tighter framework for more accu- 
rate accounting and distribution of fi- 
nancial support to candidates. 

The Congress has clear authority un- 
der the Constitution to determine the 
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time of choosing presidential electors 
and the day on which they cast their 
votes—article II, section 1, U.S. Con- 
stitution—and to regulate the congres- 
sional elections—article I, section 4. The 
Supreme Court has held on many occa- 
sions that the Congress has power to 
regulate the entire subject of congres- 
sional elections, including primaries 
which are an integral part of the elec- 
tive process—Smily v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355 
(1932); U.S. v. Classic, 313 US. 399 
(1941); Smith v. Allwight, 321 U.S. 649 
(1944); Burroughs and Cannon v. U.S. 
290 U.S. 534 (1933); and Oregon v. 
Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112 (1970). 

Moreover, it is apparent that any 
meaningful regulation of campaign 
spending or of any public financing of 
election campaigns will require some de- 
gree of uniformity in timing of those 
campaigns. Controls over beginnings and 
endings of contributions and expendi- 
tures depend upon more or less specific 
dates on which election campaigns be- 
gin or end. 

The report of the committee incorrect- 
ly states that national nominating con- 
ventions would not be affected by the 
bill. Final committee action on the bill, 
taken after the report had been pre- 
pared, resulted in setting a time for the 
holding of those conventions in order to 
preserve consistent control over the en- 
tire Federal nominating and elective 
processes. 

The committee was reluctant to spe- 
cifically include presidential preference 
primaries within the provisions of the 
bill since those are really State elections 
for the purpose of allowing the voters to 
express a preference for certain of the 
individuals who enter the preference 
primary in each State. 

It is true that the bill will require the 
States to take necessary steps to bring 
their constitutions and laws into con- 
formity with Federal law, but the bill 
gives the States until January 1, 1976, to 
act—a period of 2% years. 

The Congress knows that steps must 
be taken to remedy deficiencies in the 
elective process and efforts are being 
directed in many areas. 

A new Federal Election Campaign Act 
will soon be reported to the Senate. It will 
recommend changes to existing law on a 
comprehensive scope. 

S. 343 is the forerunner of “hese pro- 
posals and its objectives are worthy of 
support. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 343, as amended, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
We have been wrestling with the bill for 
quite some time and I have been working 
very closely with the Senator from West 
Virginia relative to working out various 
problems—also with the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits). 

There are many ways to try to solve 
the problem of tremendous campaign ex- 
penditures, all of which has been rather 
offensive to the American public. Second, 
the problem of how we try, at least to the 
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best of our ability, and also for the bene- 
fit of the American public, to keep from 
really boring them to death because of 
the length of a campaign, we felt, along 
with the proposal that we will make to 
the Senate shortly, which will be S. 372, 
which we are now marking up—which is 
a campaign expenditure bill—that if, in 
fact, we took the time frame and squeezed 
it together so that we had a short cam- 
paign period, we would be solving many 
of the financial problems and many other 
problems in regard to the voting public. 

So, Mr. President, in essence what the 
bill would do would be to provide that 
no State or Federal office—that is, the 
offices of the Congress and for the U.S. 
Senate—may have a primary in their 
State on or before the first Tuesday in 
August; and, as of that day—well, when- 
ever they want to, whether in August or 
September, although some States have 
them as late as the first week in October, 
but, unfortunately for the participating 
public, some of them have them as early 
as February and March—we would then 
provide that the respective national com- 
mittees of the national parties, regardless 
of their number, may not hold their na- 
tional conventions on or before the third 
Monday in August, which means that the 
period for the Presidential election will 
then be basically from the period after 
Labor Day and, in essence, until No- 
vember. 

We tried—and I think the Senator 
from New York will speak to the issue— 
we tried to bring the Federal election up 
into October, feeling that some States 
had a serious problem with weather, that 
it would be better if we could to try to 
get an election date of some time in 
the early part of October or the middle 
of October, but this was of necessity 
impossible. 

So I think what we have really done 
is, we have given a respite to the Ameri- 
can people and have also given a respite 
to the candidates. We have said that if 
this bill becomes law, henceforth, really, 
the competitive election between a Re- 
publican and a Democrat, or between 
an independent or a farm labor candi- 
date in Wisconsin, that that general elec- 
tion—its competitive aspect—will now be 
limited to a duration no longer than 
from the first Tuesday in August to the 
first Tuesday in November. 

You will notice also, Mr. President, 
that I say “the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber” and not “the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday” which is now the law, 
which means that, henceforth, we can 
conceivably even pick up a week and 
shorten the campaign and shorten the 
necessity of campaigning in the month 
of November, because sometimes, if the 
first day of the week comes on a Tuesday 
or a Wednesday, then it goes over to the 
following week. 

Therefore, we now find ourselves in 
the position where we feel it necessary, 
because of the tremendous cost, because 
of the necessity to, really, in relation 
to S. 372, of trying and attempting to 
curtail the cost of campaigning, we felt 
also that it was necessary to bring the 
period down to a period of reality, rather 
than the long, drawn out, and arduous 
campaign that not only does the candi- 
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date have to put up with but also the 
American people have to put up with. 

So, Mr. President, I strongly support 
the bill as amended and hope that we will 
handle it expeditiously. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for yielding me this time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time in opposition to this 
amendment—although he is not opposed 
to the amendment—be under the control 
of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. BYRD, Jr.). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Otherwise, I 
would be in control of the entire hour. 

Now, Mr. President, let me thank my 
distinguished friend from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) for the very valuable efforts that 
he put forth during consideration of this 
bill in committee, and also for his valua- 
ble advice and counsel and contributions 
in connection with the formulation of 
the amendment which I have offered. 

The amendment is offered—in the ef- 
fort, as I have already indicated—to re- 
solve the several problems which were 
brought to the attention of the author 
of the bill following the reporting of the 
bill by the committee. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) has rendered ‘valuable assistance 
in this regard and I want to express my 
gratitude to him for such. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield me some 
time? 

Mr. COOK. I yield such time to the 
Senator from New York as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, have 
had a little hand in this matter for a 
peripheral reason which I will explain, 
but with great interest in the measure 
itself. The interest upon which I was 
especially consulted most thoughtfully by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD), the prin- 
cipal author of the measure, was the ef- 
fect it would have on the religious prac- 
tices of the Jewish people with respect to 
the dates chosen for the various elective 
and primary responsibilities under the 
bill. 

As a result of that consultation, Mr. 
President, the date chosen, again through 
the real thoughtfulness and American- 
ism of Senators ROBERT C. Byrp and 
Coox and others who participated with 
us, has given accommodation to religious 
observances by people of the Jewish faith, 
of the different branches of that faith— 
Orthodox, Reform, and so forth. This is 
all to the good. So that the bill, in my 
judgment, now accommodates these re- 
quirements. 

As to the merits of the bill itself, as one 
who has run for election on a statewide 
level in the second most populous State 
in our Nation, I can testify to the need 
for these reforms. The cost of cam- 
paigns is much too high, engendering 
practices which create climates in which 
Watergates become possible. The length 
of time taken in campaigning is both dis- 
tracting and unnecessary in terms of the 
knowledgeability of the people and com- 
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pletely draining to the candidates, both 
in physical terms and in terms of the cost 
which they are required to raise. This 
creates a great deal of mischief, or oppor- 
tunities for mischief. Therefore, any ef- 
fort to shorten the time of campaigning, 
such as is made by this bill, and to help 
us in these respects is essential. 

Mr. President, I am also very pleased 
to see that an effort is made to hold down 
even national campaigning by setting an 
outside date for the holding of the na- 
tional nominating conventions. There is 
no doubt that, while this is a partial re- 
form, the total reform remains yet to be 
made, and that is the cost of campaign- 
ing itself, especially the cost of using the 
media of television and radio. This rep- 
resents, in my own experience, well in 
excess of 50 percent of the total cost of 
campaigning; yet, the use of the airwaves 
belongs to the public. 

I cannot believe that we cannot con- 
trive a fair system by which challenges 
will be recognized, and even representa- 
tives of minority parties adequately rec- 
ognized, without this almost backbreak- 
ing burden of cost on the individual 
candidate and his supporters. 

I look to this measure as a threshold 
toward real campaign reform, a very de- 
sirable threshold—the Senator from 
West Virginia is to be congratulated on 
it—but a threshold nonetheless. 

Mr. President, I should like to address 
one question to the Senator from West 
Virginia, because I think the record 
needs to be clear on this point. 

When we discussed the matter prelim- 
inarily, we discussed the possibility of 
even moving election day to a date in 
October. I have explained the thought- 
fulness which dictated Senator BYRD’S 
willingness to forego that contraction of 
the campaigning period and to do it at 
the other end—to wit, the primary. 

The question I should like to ask the 
Senator, because I think the record 
should be clear on it, is this: If we are— 
because there are good reasons for it, 
and I understand there is a certain 
amount of sentiment among the Gov- 
ernors of the States in that regard— 
going to leave the date of the Federal 
election relatively unchanged—I use the 
word “relatively” advisedly—to wit, in 
November, is it desirable to make any 
change at all, which cen only mean 2 
or 3 days at most in any election, or 
should we not just leave it as it is 
today, because I wish the record to show 
that there is a change—to wit, the first 
Tuesday—and it may in some years 
mean bringing election day a few days 
earlier? 

Again, I have no profound feeling on 
the matter. But I think that when the 
measure goes to the other body, they 
ought to have some statement from the 
Senator from West Virginia as to the 
reason for a change which would seem 
on its face to be very minor; yet, the 
Senator may have some significance in 
mind which is not apparent in the law 
itself. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the change to which the distinguished 
Senator has addressed himself is a minor 
change. I think this can be said about 
it, however: One, it would mean the dif- 
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ference of approximately a week in the 
course of every 4 or 5 years. 

At the present time, if the first day of 
November falls on a Tuesday, that means 
that the general election will occur on 
the 8th of November, because the present 
law provides for the election to be held 
on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day. If the ist of November falls on a 
Wednesday, that will not make any dif- 
ference either way. If the 1st of Novem- 
ber falls on a Thursday, that will not 
make any difference under present law 
or under the amendment. And so on. 

But on that one occasion every five 
years or so when the Ist day of Novem- 
ber falls on Tuesday, the amendment 
provides that the election shall be held 
on that day rather than to wait until the 
8th of November. 

Second, the amendment provides for 
parallel construction, in that it also pro- 
vides for the primaries to be held on the 
first Tuesday in August. Therefore, we 
feel that the general election ought to 
be held on the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. The effect is really minor. But inso- 
far as the effect goes, I think it is bene- 
ficial rather than harmful. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator makes it 
advisury. That is what I wanted to get 
on record. I congratulate the Senator 
from West Virginia on what is now a 
fine bill, and upon his thoughtful con- 
sideration of religious observances. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator from New York for his timely 
and worthwhile contributions to the 
amendment that I have offered. 

As the Senator from Kentucky has 
pointed out, my original thought was 
that if the general election could be 
moved into the early part of October, it 
would at least avoid, in some years, the 
inclement weather conditions that we 
are often accustomed to in the month 
of November in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, and other States. But the argu- 
ments against moving the election into 
October were so persuasive that we have 
attempted to shorten the campaign by 
working rather from the earlier part of 
the year rather than from the general 
election end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Il, CONGRESSIONAL PRIMARIES 


Last date for filing 
declarations or 
petitions of 


candidacy State 


Dec, 20, 1971 
-- Feb. 15, 1972 


Illinois. 

Pennsylvania. 

Alabama. 

District of Columbia, 
---- Indiana, 


. Texas, 
..-- North Carolina, 
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Last date for filing 
declarations or 
petitions of 


candidacy State 


California, 
-- lowa, 
- Mississippi. 
-- Montana. 
.. New Jersey. 
.... New Mexico. 
.. South Dakota. 
.. South Carolina, 
.. Arkansas, 
- Virginia, 
- Maine. 
.. New York. 
.. South Carolina, 
. Mississippi. 
. Kansas, 
... Tennessee. 
- Georgia. 
. Idaho. 
- Michigan, 
- Missouri. 
.-- Louisiana, 
- Alaska. 
.- Oklahoma, 
. Wyoming. 
. Georgia. 
- Nevada. 
- North Dakota, 
- Delaware. 
- Arizona. 
. Colorado. 
Florida. 
- Minnesota. 
- New Hampshire. 
- Rhode Island. 
Utah. 
- Vermont. 
. Wisconsin. 
- Oklahoma. 
. Massachusetts. 
- Washington. 
- Louisiana. 
. Florida. 
- Hawaii. 
Connecticut. 


S Apr. 25. 
- June 16... 


1 Runoff date. 3 

2 Filing deadline is 2 weeks after State conventions close, 
convention closing dates unknown at time of publication. 

3 Filing deadline is Sth day following final convention vote 
cast for office sought by candidate. 

4 Primary, if held, is on 8th Wednesday after close of State 
convention. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this table—I will not read all of it—sets 
forth the dates. on which congressional 
primaries are conducted in the various 
States. Beginning in March and extend- 
ing through the 7th of October, the vari- 
ous congressional primaries are held. If 
the congressional primary is held on the 
first Tuesday in August, as is provided 
in the amendment which I have offered, 
this would mean that more than half the 
States—if they choose to conduct their 
own State primaries in accordance with 
the Federal primaries, and thus avoid the 
cost of two primaries—will move their 
primaries forward from the dates on 
which they presently are held. So instead 
of the primaries extending from March 
until October as at present, they will 
then extend only from the first Tuesday 
in August into October. Thus the cam- 
paign will be notably shortened. 

I feel again that this is a worthwhile 
amendment in that respect, if in no other. 
I therefore ask the Senate to adopt my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am ready to 
yield back my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
wanted to ask a question. I believe I un- 
derstood the Senator correctly. This 
amendment will not cause States that at 
present have primaries later than the 
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second Tuesday in August to advance the 
time of those primaries, will it? Our pri- 
maries come at the last part of August. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ROTH. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ROTH. I wish to congratulate the 
distinguished majority whip for propos- 
ing legislation that I think is extremely 
desirable. I have long supported the con- 
cept of a shorter campaign as one of our 
important reforms. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would cause 
some problems in at least one State and 
probably in a number of States. As I 
understand the Senator’s amendment, it 
would require Federal elections to be 
held on the first Tuesday in November, 
whereas a number of States, including 
my State of Delaware, have a constitu- 
tional requirement that State elections 
be held the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday. 

I am confident that the majority whip 
would agree with me that no one wants 
to require any State to have two elec- 
tions. I think we have a serious problem 
because to amend the constitution in 
my State would require the amendment 
to be adopted by two succeeding legis- 
latures. For that reason I wonder if the 
Senator from West Virginia would be 
willing to accept an amendment that the 
election be the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I do not see 
that the Senator’s objection, while it 
does have merit, is one which is great 
enough to necessitate altering the 
amendment which I have offered. 

My own State probably would have 
to alter its constitution. For the reason 
that many States may have to alter their 
constitutions, both with respect to gen- 
eral elections and primaries, the bill 
provides that it will not be effective until 
1976, so as to give the States ample time 
in which to take corrective action. 

Mr. ROTH. I wish to ask the Senator 
if a study has been made of all the 
States to determine whether or not this 
would require special legislative sessions 
in any State. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I have a 
memorandum which indicates those 
States that would have to change their 
constitutions. I think the number is 24. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I would like to add to 
this discussion. As we know, the bill 
goes into effect January 1, 1976. How- 
ever, the State of Delaware must have 
two sessions of the legislature. I un- 
derstand they meet every 2 years. 

Mr. ROTH. Every 2 years. 

Mr. COOK. Actually this date could 
be established on or before November 
1976. Although as a Federal statute it 
goes into effect January 1, 1976, cer- 
tainly the Senator’s State legislature, as 
required in my State, would meet in 
1974 and again in 1976. We meet early 
in the year, in January. Therefore, this 
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change could be made to conform with 
the Federal statute before November. 

The effective date of this statute is 
as a Federal statute, but actually the 
actions of the State must conform to 
this particular date by the November 
election. 

Therefore, it seems to me this could 
be accomplished in the State of Dela- 
ware, as it certainly could be accom- 
plished in a number of other States in 
the Union that face this problem. 

When one looks at the date this takes 
effect January 1, 1976, as a Federal 
statute, the actions of the State of 
Delaware could conform to the Fed- 
eral statute prior to the November 
election. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, if I may 
answer the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the thing I find 
hard to reconcile is the matter of why 
we should put all the States to this un- 
necessary work. I support what the Sen- 
ator is trying to accomplish, but it seems 
to me that we are going to require many 
State legislatures to have special ses— 
sions. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator makes an in- 
teresting point, and for the benefit of the 
Senator from West Virginia there are a 
number of States that have the same pro- 
ceeding as the State of Delaware, and 
that is that a post-constitutional amend- 
ment must be brought up and voted on in 
one legislative session and then brought 
up and voted on in a second legislative 
session and then submitted on the bal- 
lot for approval by a majority of the 
people of the State. In some States it is 
more than a majority, two-thirds or 
whatever the case may be. 

I would say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that this does pose problems in 
some States unless they call a special ses- 
sion in that once having been approved 
by the second legislative session it could 
not go on the ballot until November. So 
we have this problem, and I think this 
problem should be clearly understood in 
the Recorp, that if constitutional amend- 
ments are submitted, which many States 
do, to the electorate for approval, the 
States face a very serious problem. 

I am quite sure that the significance 
of that would be that a State would then 
have to have a Federal election on the 
first Tuesday and would then have to 


have their own State elections for State ` 


offices the following week if, in fact, 
Tuesday were the Ist of November. They 
would then have a Federal election re- 
quired by Federal statute because I think 
the significance of the Federal statute 
would obviate the requirement, but it 
would not obviate the constitutional re- 
quirement that State elections be held 
on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day. So a State might find itself in a sit- 
uation, and we should understand this, 
where a State conceivably in 1976 could 
have a Federal election on Tuesday, 
November 1, and have State elections on 
Tuesday, November 8, which would be 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
reiterate and reemphasize what the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky said. It seems to me 
not to make good sense to put any State 
in this peculiar position when I do not 
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think there is that difference between 

the first Tuesday and the first Tuesday 

after the first Monday. I wish to inquire 

as to the parliamentary situation. I 

intend to offer an amendment. My 

parliamentary question is: Do I have to 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
now? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator would allow me, if 
we can proceed to adopt my amendment, 
then if the Senator wishes to offer an 
amendment he is perfectly free to do so. 
But my amendment has not yet been 
acted on and we are now operating on 
time under my amendment. 

Would the Senator withhold? 

Mr. ROTH. I will be happy to do so. 
I was not here at the beginning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOK. I yield back my time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I call 
up an amendment I have at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with; 
and, that the amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 5. (a) Chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 614. Early disclosure of Federal election 
results in Presidential election 
years 

“Whoever makes public any information 
with respect to the number of votes cast for 
any candidate for election to Federal office 
(or to the office of Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential elector) in the general election 
held for the appointment of Presidential 
electors and the election of other Federal 
officers, prior to midnight, eastern stand- 
ard time, on the first Tuesday in November 
on which such election is held shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.” 

(b) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “and 611” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “611 and 614”. 

(c) The table of sections for chapter 29 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“$614. Early disclosure of Federal election 
results in Presidential election 

On page 5, line 19, strike “Sec. 5.” and 
imsert in lieu thereof “Sec. 6.”. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Charles Waters 
of my staff be permitted to remain on 
the floor during the votes on S. 343. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
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purpose of my amendment is to make 
it unlawful for election officials to pub- 
licly disclose the election returns for 
President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress prior to midnight, eastern 
time, during Presidential election years. 
It would rectify an election abuse which 
eccurs every Presidential election year, 
the publicizing of Presidential and con- 
gressional election results before the 
polls close in our Western States. Because 
of the differences in time zones and vot- 
ing hours in various parts of the coun- 
try, the polls in east coast States close 
far earlier than do those in the west 
coast. This variance in publicizing elec- 
tion returns works a detriment to the 
free election process, because of the band 
wagon influence which comes from 
broadcasting and prediction of congres- 
sional and Presidential election results 
in Western States long before the polls 
have closed. 

Many citizens are concerned because 
of the likelihood that the present prac- 
tice of broadcasting returns influences 
the way many votes are cast, and dis- 
courages others from voting, because of 
the belief that the outcome of the elec- 
tion has already been decided. 

In fact, in my State of Kentucky, we 
have State law against revealing election 
results in any particular precinct until 
the polls are closed. It seems to me to be 
entirely inconsistent that we do not have 
a similar law for the rest of the country. 

Few would contend that the publiciz- 
ing of election results while citizens are 
voting has anything but a negative im- 
pact. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
likely result of this practice: A western 
voter who tends to cast his vote late in 
the day, may be discouraged from doing 
so if he learns that the candidate of his 
choice has already either apparently won 
or lost the election on the basis of either 
the actual count or projections based on 
eastern returns. The question may be 
raised: “What would be your reaction 
as a western voter if you learned that 
the Eastern States had given an appar- 
ent majority of the electoral votes to a 
certain candidate? Would you continue 
on your way to vote or would you think 
that your vote had become meaning- 
less and insignificant?” It is time that 
Congress eliminated even the more pos- 
sibility of such questions being raised. 
The release of Federal election returns 
during Presidential elections before all 
polls have closed and the making of 
election predictions by the major net- 
works based upon a sampling of a few 
returns is not conducive to maintaining 
a climate which best insures fair elec- 
tions and maximum participation. It is 
in the interest of this Nation that the 
greatest number of citizens possible 
exercise their right to vote and that this 
fundamental right be carried out inde- 
pendent and unhampered by any prior 
knowledge of the significance their vote 
will play in the ultimate outcome of the 
election. 

It is time for the Congress to go on 
record to eliminate this practice. Sena- 
tor Resert C. Byrn’s proposal, S. 343, pro- 
vides Congress with the proper vehicle to 
finally resolve this longstanding abuse. 
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My amendment, if enacted, would ac- 
complish the following: 

First, it would make it a Federal of- 
fense for any State or local election of- 
ficial to publicly disclose any informa- 
tion in regard to the number of votes 
cast for President, Vice President, or 
Members of Congress in any Presidential 
election year before the hour of mid- 
night eastern time. 

Second, violation of this prohibition 
could result in a fine of not more than 
$5,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year or both. 

Third, State law would continue to 
govern. the hours of voting as distin- 
guished from the time for public disclo- 
sure of results as established by this 
amendment. 

Let us ask the question: If enacted, 
how would this amendment work? What 
would be its practical application? 

It is my understanding that at the 
present time no Western State holds its 
polls open later than 9 p.m. local time. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the voting hours of the 50 States, 
as well as the hour of public disclosure 
under the terms of my amendment be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


STATE STATUTES PRESCRIBING HOURS AT WHICH 
POLLS OPEN AND CLOSE 


Local time 
of disclosure 


z under my 
United States Hour opened Hour closed amendment 


T a.m... 
E EIES 
2 


--- 10 p.m. 
~-~ Mand 11 p.m, 
--- 9 p.m. 


New York... 
North Carolina_ 


p.m. 
p.m. 
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1 Alabama—In counties of over 400,000 population using voting 
machines, polls close at7 p.m. 

2 Connecticut—in primaries, polls open at 12 noon § 9-438. 

2 Jowa—tin cities where registration not required, polls open 
at 8:00 a.m. 

* Maine—Where voting machines used exclusively, polls open 
at 10 a.m, and close at 9 p.m, 5a 

§ Massachusetts—Polls must be open at least 10 consecutive 
hours, and must close not later than 8 p.m. 

* Nevada—in counties of less than 25,000 population, polls 
open at 8 a.m. and close at6 p.m. 4 

7 New cp rome gpa vary according to size of town. In 
pime polis must be open 4 hours, opening not earlier than 

a.m. and closing not tater than 8 p.m. 

* New York—For special elections, polls open at 6 a.m. and 
close at 7 p.m. In primaries, everywhere except New York City, 
polls open at 12 noon and close at 9 p.m. In New York City Polis, 
open at 3 p.m. and close at 10 p.m. 

* North Carolina—Where voting machines are used, polls 
close at 7:30 p.m. 

10 Oklahoma—Voters may file petition to have polls open at 

a. 


.m. 
8 Rhode Island—Hour polls open varies from 7 a.m. to 12 noon, 
12 Tennessee—County commissioners of election may pre- 

scribe different hours, at least 15 days before election, but in no 

aba may polls be open fewer than 7 hours between 8 a.m, 

and 9 p.m. 

13 Texas—Election commissioners may vary hour for opening 
polls, In counties of less than 100,000 population, polls may open 
at 8 a.m. In counties of greater than 1,000,000 population, polls 
may open at 6 a.m. k : 

i$ Vermont—Hours prescribed by legislative branch in each 
municipality, but polls must open not earlier than 6 a.m. and 
close not later than 7 p.m. 

15 Wisconsin—tIn cities of Ist, 2d, and 3d class, polls open at 
7 a.m. In cities of 4th class, and villages and towns, polls open 
at 9 a.m. but governing body of such municipalities may pre- 
scribe that polls open not earlier than 7 a.m, 

* 50 percent of population approximate. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the net 
effect of my amendment will be to pre- 
vent the nationwide publicizing of elec- 
tion results or predictions based on ac- 
tual returns tabulated in eastern States 
until after 9 p.m., Pacific coast time, or 
1 hour after the polls have closed in 
California. Because polls in Hawaii close 
at 6 p.m. local time those pollls would 
have been closed 1 hour. Delayed broad- 
casting in Alaska would avoid serious 
problems in Alaska where one-half the 
voters would still have 1 hour to vote. 
This amendment represent a simple, di- 
rect approach to the correction of an 
election abuse whose time for solution is 
long overdue. 

Other proposals to solve this problem 
have been introduced. One type requires 
that all polls in the United States close 
simultaneously. Another would directly 
regulate the broadcast of election results 
until all polls have closed. First amend- 
ment constitutional objections have been 
raised to this suggestion. Although the 
proposal to close all polls simultaneously 
appears to be constitutional, it presents 
practical problems in view of the span 
of time it would create between the open- 
ing and closing of the various polls 
throughout the Nation. To provide for 
simultaneous poll closing as proposed by 
the Dominick amendment would result in 
some States having more favorable vot- 
ing hours than others. There is also the 
question as to whether or not Federal 
laws should control local and State vot- 
ing times. 

It seems to me that a much more 
practical approach would be to regulate 
the hour of public disclosure rather than 
the hours of voting. 

My amendment would eliminate the 
objections of constitutionality and un- 
favorable voting hours by directly regu- 
lating the conduct of election officials 
and establishing the time for disclosure 
of election results in Presidential years 
to be midnight, eastern standard time. 

Enactment of this proposal could easily 
result in more accurate reporting of re- 
turns simply because the polls closing 
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early throughout the country will have 
a few hours more to prepare their re- 
turns. This proposal represents not a 
suppression of news, but a regulation of 
Presidential elections providing for prop- 
er returns and the proper release of in- 
formation concerning these elections. 

Quite clearly, it is not only in the na- 
tional interest that Congress act now, 
but Congress has the constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility to so act. Arti- 
cle II, section 1 of the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to determine the 
time of choosing the electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Article I, sec- 
tion 4 empowers Congress to regulate the 
time, place, and manner for holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives. 
The Supreme Court has indicated that 
this provision may also be applicable to 
Presidential elections. 

Although election officials are ap- 
pointed by the State, they also serve a 
Federal function when sitting in Federal 
elections, and are thus properly subject 
to Federal regulation. The Supreme 
Court so held in Ex Parte Siebold, 100 
US. 371 (1879). In Burls and Cannon v. 
United States, 290 U.S. 534 (1934) the 
U.S. Supreme Court in discussing the 
scope of authority granted to Congress 
in article II, section 1 held that the 
powers over Presidential elections are 
not delegated exclusively to the States, 
but that Congress also has the authority 
and responsibility in this area and that 
authority is not limited merely to deter- 
mining the “time of choosing the elec- 
tors, and the day on which they shall 
get their votes.” 

Thus, there appears to be ample con- 
stitutional authority to support the pro- 
posal that a Federal law be enacted as 
I have proposed which would prohibit 
election authorities from releasing Fed- 
eral election results until a time fixed by 
Federal law. Such a law I believe to be 
not only constitutional but practical as 
well. 

I urge favorable action by the Senate. 

I urge the approval of the amendment. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I must say 
I find serious problems in my own mind 
with the first amendment. The first 
amendment reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press ... 


Let us look at this. What we are say- 
ing, in effect—and I am only speaking 
for my own State of Kentucky, and I say 
this in all fairness to the Senator from 
Oklahoma—is that when the precinct 
worker is at the precinct when the polls 
close at 6 o’clock, he then opens up the 
back of the machine to phone in the re- 
sults to the respective officials to whom 
he is compelled to do so. 

I think we have to understand one 
thing, and one thing clearly. It is the 
ballot of the individual that is secret, 
not the numbers on the back of the ma- 
chines. The sanctity of the ballot is the 
sanctity of the vote that the individual 
cast, not the sanctity of the numbers on 
the back of the machine. So if there is a 
reporter at the precinct who asks, “What 
is the result? I am going to phone it in.” 
Do we say, “I am sorry; we cannot give 
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them?” Does that become part of the 
proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Does the precinct captain or the clerk 
become automatically an agent of the 
county court clerk in the respective 
counties in the State of Kentucky that 
are responsible for the sanctity of the 
election machinery? What the Senator 
is really saying—— 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, COOK. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Let us say that a re- 
porter comes now to the election officials 
in the State of Oklahoma or the State of 
Kentucky at 12 o’clock noon and asks 
how the election is going. Our law—and 
I am sure the Kentucky law—prohibits 
the election official from disclosing the 
results, 

Mr. COOK. He cannot open up the 
machine until after 6 o'clock. 

Mr, BELLMON. But in many precincts 
in our State they have a written ballot; 
there are no machines, and they count 
the ballots all day long. Our law prevents 
those election officials from revealing 
how the election is going. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
make certain that in a national election 
there will also not be progress reports 
revealed from time to time until the re- 
sults are disclosed throughout the whole 
country. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, we cannot 
make any progress report in our State. 
We have automatic machines in every 
precinct in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator is agree- 
ing with my theory that we should not 
have those kinds of reports made nation- 
wide until the polls are closed nation- 
wide. 

Mr. COOK. I am not sure that I would 
object if the Senator said the results in 
the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
elections. I do not see why we should 
have a Member of Congress from New 
York, Kentucky, or West Virginia wait 
when his polls close after 6 o’clock. I do 
not see why he should have to wait until 
midnight before he can even start count- 
ing the ballots in his race. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
respond to the Senator from Kentucky 
by saying that the purpose of including 
the congressional and senatorial results 
is to prevent the establishment of a 
trend. I agree that this is not as signifi- 
cant as preventing the disclosure of the 
results in the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential elections. 

It does seem to me that if we give an 
indication that one party or the other 
is sweeping the election, it would be 
harmful. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator could not say 
that about the last election. 

Mr. BELLMON. I still say that if there 
is an indication that someone is sweep- 
ing the election it can have an impact. 

Mr. COOK. I do not think it is right to 
put a Senator from the State of Delaware 
or a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, who is in the eastern time zone, in 
a position of having to wait 6 more hours. 
In most States we close the polls at 6 
o’clock. So, therefore, we would have to 
wait 6 more hours, while a candidate in 
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the Far West would immediately be able 
to start counting his ballots as soon as 
the polls are closed. 

I know that this is a problem that is a 
direct result of television. We would not 
even be debating or arguing this matter 
if it were not for the tremendous ma- 
chinery that the networks have set up. 
They hire experts to determine the 
trends, and they predict which candidate 
has won the Presidency with only 3 per- 
cent of the vote in. They are putting us 
in a position where we are having this 
colloquy right now. 

I must say that it is not right for a 
Member of the Congress, House or Sen- 
ate, to have to wait in the eastern time 
zone until midnight, so that the candi- 
date does not have any indication of how 
the vote is going in the rest of the coun- 
try until the polls are closed in the West. 
This is a great injustice to candidates 
running for public office in the East. 

I would hope that the Senator, if he 
really wants to do this, will establish it for 
the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
races. After all, the candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President do run nation- 
wide. Therefore, the Senator can make an 
equitable argument that all votes for 
those races should be in, because one does 
not start counting the votes in a State 
until all the votes are in in that State. 
Therefore, if the Senator would seriously 
consider limiting the amendment to the 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential elec- 
tions, it would be far more palatable, even 
though I still have some serious reserva- 
tions about the first amendment and 
freedom of the press. 

It still seems to me that the sanctity of 
the individual to cast his ballot in secret 
is the important thing and not the results 
nationwide. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, would 
the Senator agree with the present State 
laws in the States of Kentucky and Okla- 
homa and most other States which pro- 
hibit the counting of votes until all votes 
have been cast would be constitutional, 
and if they are, then it would seem that 
the proposal I am making is legal and 
constitutional. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I tell the 
Senator in all fairness that I am not sure. 
We have a law in Kentucky that says 
everyone inside the voting precinct is 
entitled to cast his ballot. In essence, 
that means that if 25 or 30 people are in- 
side of the voting precinct and the hour 
of 6 o’clock arrives, then those 25 or 30 
people are entitled to vote, even though 
that precinct might not close until 7 
o’clock. However, the point is that the 
other machines that have closed at 6 
o’clock are not counted until all votes 
have been cast. 

Mr. BELLMON. But those standing in 
line would have a difficult time in know- 
ing the results, because they do not have 
acquisition to news media of any kind. 

This is not a new question. It is not at 
all a new proposal. In fact, in 1967, the 
Committee on Commerce of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, under the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) 
held hearings on this subject. 

On page 8 of those hearings, the com- 
mittee lists its conclusions, 
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Let me read into the Recorp the open- 
ing paragraph. It reads: 

The committee is satisfied that the net- 
works and broadcasters will take appropriate 
steps to clearly label voting projections and 
predictions in a manner that the public will 
not be mislead. The committee expects to 
follow closely the developments in this re- 
gard, 


As time has gone on since 1967, the 
networks may have carefully labeled 
their earlier reports as suggested. How- 
ever, the fact is that they have now im- 
proved and refined these reporting pro- 
jections so that, based on the results in 
a very few precincts, they are able with 
some accuracy to project the results. 

Mr. COOK, At least they are able to 
convince their listeners that they have. 
Sometimes they have not been able to. 

Mr. BELLMON. However they may be 
labeled as forecasts, those listeners may 
be impressed with the results in the race. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I can see 
where someone who is going to the polls 
and listens to the results on the media 
might decide individually that there is 
no point in his going to the polls. How- 
ever, for the life of me, I cannot see that 
that person in going to the polls will 
change his vote, because of the fact that 
he has listened to a broadcast on the 
radio or television. 

Mr. BELLMON. Does the Senator 
agree with the State laws that prohibit 
the disclosure of voting trends during 
the day? It seems to me that if they are 
needed, we need a national law to cover 
national elections. 

Mr. COOK. I would say that if the Sen- 
ator would limit it to national elections, 
it would be far more palatable. How- 
ever, when the Senator includes the 
Members of Congress, the House and the 
Senate, I do not think they are in that 
position. They are not in national elec- 
tions. For their purpose they are local 
elections, limited to no more than a 
State. 

I feel that they should not be com- 
pelled in the eastern half of the United 
States, nor should the electing public be 
compelled, when voting for the local of- 
ficials, to wait until midnight before they 
can start to determine the results of that 
election. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky that I have waited with great 
anticipation until the election has been 
announced in my own case. Generally 
those results are not conclusive enough 
to give the candidate any indication as to 
whether he is winning or losing until late 
in the evening. In any event, postponing 
those results for another hour or 2, or 
perhaps in the case of Kentucky for a 
longer time, does not seem to me to work 
a great hardship on the candidate. He is 
the only one who is personally affected. 

Mr. COOK. I wish the Senator would 
hold it right there. That is not true at 
all. In my State, there are literally hun- 
dreds of people down at the armory wait- 
ing to start counting and tabulating those 
ballots. Does the Senator say that all 
of those people who have worked all 
day long at the polls, from 6 in the morn- 
ing until 6 at night, must now come back 
at midnight and start compiling the re- 
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sults of the election in order to conform 
with the Senator’s proposal? 

Mr. BELLMON., Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is a very eloquent 
speaker and a very fine campaigner. I am 
of the opinion that those people, who are 
just as anxious as the candidates are 
to know the results, will be there at mid- 
night. They are just as anxious to find 
out the results as they would have been 
earlier. This will not work a hardship 
on the candidate and certainly not on 
the individual voter. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I must say 
that I will vote against the amendment. 
I would vote for the amendment, if in 
fact the Senator would limit it to the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential elec- 
tions, I think then that it would resolve 
one of the great problems, and we would 
be on our way to what the Senator wants 
to accomplish. 

But I think the restriction as to all 
Federal elections is a serious hardship 
and I, therefore, will oppose his amend- 
ment on that basis. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator 
from Kentucky, and may be in a posi- 
tion to accept his proposal. 

Let me ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia as to whether 
or not he could accept the amendment 
if it were limitec to the Vice Presidential 
and Presidential election results. 

Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. No, may I say, 
Mr. President, I could not accept the 
amendment. In the first place, as the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has so very eloquently stated, I feel that 
this type of amendment raises a serious 
constitutional issue. We are saying that 
nothing can be said, no word can be 
spoken, with reference to the results of 
the election until a stated time after the 
polls are closed. 

Second, I think that it raises a very 
practical problem. The distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has also ad- 
dressed himself to the difficulty of en- 
forcing such an amendment. 

Third, Mr. President, I want to say 
that a point of order would lie against 
this amendment by virtue of its not being 
germane to the bill. There is nothing in 
the bill that deals with the publication of 
the results of elections. It deals only with 
dates for elections. Consequently, the 
amendment would not be germane, I am 
confident. 

I do not want to raise a point of order, 
but instead I think I would have to move 
to table the amendment. I would rather 
do that than raise a point of order. But 
I wonder if the Senator would not pre- 
fer to withdraw his amendment and offer 
it at the time the bill which is now being 
developed in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, the Federal Elec- 
tions Reform Act, is before the Senate. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I might say to the Sen- 
ator that that bill must be out of our 
committee—we are under an order, and 
I think it must be out by some time 
about the end of this week, as I recall. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No later than 
July 12. 

Mr. COOK. By the 12th of July. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I believe the 
Senator from Kentucky would agree 
with me that that bill will deal with the 
use of broadcast media. It will have dis- 
closure provisions in it. It will deal with 
receipts and expenditures by election 
committees. I am not too familiar with 
all of the contents of the bill, but that 
bill, it seems to me, would be a more 
appropriate vehicle for an amendment 
of this kind. I would hope that the Sen- 
ator would withdraw his amendment— 
because I do not think it is germane to 
this bill and consider proposing it as an 
amendment to that measure, which will 
be coming along after the July 4 recess. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, may I 
say that I do not agree with the Senator 
from West Virginia that this matter is 
not germane. We are dealing here with 
Federal elections, and the problem of 
when the results of national elections are 
made public is certainly an important 
aspect of the way those elections are 
conducted, just as the day for the election 
is an important aspect. 

I might also say that while I realize 
the study has no official status, there has 
been a study by the Library of Congress 
which concludes that there appears to be 
authority to support yet another pro- 
posal; namely, the enactment of a Fed- 
eral law which would prohibit election 
authorities from releasing Federal elec- 
tion results until a time fixed by Federal 
law. Such a time could be set with regard 
to the differences in time zones across 
the country. If it were made a Federal 
crime for election officials to release this 
information before the time designated, 
such a law could be practical and might 
well be held to be constitutional. Al- 
though. the election officials are appointed 
by the State, they also serve a Federal 
function when acting in Federal elec- 
tions, and are thus properly subject to 
Federal control. 

Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
from the Senator from Kentucky as to 
when the proposed election reform bill, 
which will be coming from the Senator’s 
committee, is likely to come to the floor 
for action. 

Mr. COOK. I might say to the Senator 
that I think today will be the last day 
that we will spend in marking up the bill. 
We will then write reports, and it is due 
to the floor, as a result of its referral to 
us from the Commerce Committee, not 
later than the 12th of July. 

I do not think it will really be that 
long. It then becomes a matter of the 
necessity to bring the bill up. I will be 
frank with the Senator. It is my conten- 
tion as the ranking Republican member 
of the Rules Committee that I would 
like to have the bill taken up and con- 
sidered before we recess in August. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in the 
light of the fact that it is likely that we 
will have a thorough review of our elec- 
tion procedures before the Senate at an 
early date, and in the light of the op- 
position of the author of this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has the right to 
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withdraw his amendment. The amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator for 
withdrawing the amendment, I would 
have been forced to move to table, with 
hesitation and reluctance, of course, but 
I would have done that in preference to 
raising a point of order against his 
amendment. I think the point of order 
would have been sustained. 

I thank the Senator for withdrawing 
his amendment, and I shall certainly 
want to give serious consideration to his 
amendment when it is later offered to 
the bill which will be before the Senate 
some time after the July fourth holiday 
recess. Of course, I will not be the floor 
manager of that bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, in order that I might 
make an inquiry as to the present status 
of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia if this bill did not 
originally start out—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, what is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 52 minutes 
left on the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as to the opposition time, even though 
the Senator from Kentucky is not op- 
posed to the bill, I think he should have 
control of the time in opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 60 minutes in 
opposition. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield the 
Senator such time as he may require. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia. I would like 
to ask the distinguished Senator if it is 
not correct that the bill started out orig- 
inally to change only the date of the gen- 
eral Federal election for Federal officials 
from the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November to the first Tues- 
day in October. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. And no reference was 
made to the State primaries? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, after having under- 
gone a number of changes, the bill pro- 
vides that no State could have a primary 
election for a Federal officer—Represent- 
ative, Senator, or presidential elector— 
prior to the first Tuesday in August. 

Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the date on the na- 
tional elections has been changed, then, 
back to November, but being the first 
Tuesday in November. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 
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Mr. ALLEN. So that the change in the 
November date could only be, then, any- 
where from 1 to 7 days? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. That being true, I wonder 
if we should put on the States the bur- 
den of changing their laws, which would 
require a State such as, for instance, the 
State of Alabama, which is under the 
Voting Rights Act, to get its change ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, when a 
time frame of only 1 to 7 days is involved. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
raises a pertinent question. The question 
has been raised earlier today by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
ROTH). 

As I indicated to Mr. RorTs, setting the 
general election for the first Tuesday in 
November would provide parallel con- 
structions with the setting of the con- 
gressional primary election date on the 
first Tuesday in August. 

Second, it would save—every 4 or 5 
years—perhaps a week. In other words, 
it would shorten the campaign by about 
a week. 

Mr. ALLEN. It could be as little as 
1 day. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No, that is not 
accurate, but, in any event, it is only a 
minor change. The benefits would be mi- 
nor but it was felt that the good would 
outweigh the inconvenience. It would 
serve to some small degree to shorten the 
campaign in certain years. As I stated, I 
was convinced by the persuasive argu- 
ments of the Senators against conducting 
the general election in October. The con- 
sensus was, among the Senators who were 
raising such objections, and among other 
Senators on the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, that it would be better 
to fall back to the November election but 
to make it on the first Tuesday of Novem- 
ber. It is a small change. Some of the 
States may have to change their consti- 
tutions, but those same States would also 
probably have to change their constitu- 
tions to make the State primary election 
day coincide with the Federal primary 
election day also. 

Mr- ALLEN. The Senators amend- 
ment, then, would require a change only 
in the general election for Federal offices 
and if a State did not change its own 
elections for State, county, and other 
local officials to conform to the Federal 
date, it is conceivable it might have, in 
the general election, two statewide elec- 
tions just a week apart. 

Mr. ROBERT C BYRD, It is conceiv- 
able, but I think that the States will 
be practical about the matter. I do not 
believe they will want to shoulder the 
burden of cost of two elections. It would 
seem to me that the States would fall 
into line and conduct their own State 
elections on the same day as provided by 
Federal law. I see no reason why they 
would do otherwise. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to state to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia that I agree with the principle 
the time for conducting elections should 
be shortened, but I also believe that is 
something that should address itself to 
our State officials rather than to have 
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Congress decree that the State must con- 
duct its primaries and its political parties 
must conduct their party operations in 
such a way as to accomplish the result 
that they could accomplish on their own. 
I am wondering whether that should 
properly be within the province of Con- 
gress to tell the States when they must 
have their primaries and when they must 
have their election for electing Federal 
officials. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There is no 
question that it is within the province 
of Congress to tell the States as to 
when—— 

Mr. ALLEN. We are not talking about 
the propriety or the legality-—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
used the word “province of Congress” 
and I say there is no question it is with- 
in the province of Congress to tell the 
States when Federal elections may be 
held. That has been unheld by the Su- 
preme Court in a number of instances 
and the Constitution would seem to be 
clear on its face. 

Mr. ALLEN, I am talking about the 
wisdom of such a course. Congress has 
many powers. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. But the Sen- 
ator’s question was with respect to 
whether it was within the province of 
Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. I asked whether it should 
be within the province of Congress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. Yes, 
I think it should be, in this regard. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Obviously, every State in 
the Union, as many as 24 States, have 
frozen into their constitutions the Fed- 
eral election date because the election 
date was established by the Congress of 
the United States. It was not established 
by the respective States but by Congress. 

Obviously, every State in the Union 
has felt free to establish its primary dates 
whenever it wanted to, and it can still 
do so. This bill would provide that the 
date shall be set for the holding of Fed- 
eral elections. It has been a convenience 
of the respective States every 2 years 
and every fourth year and, therefore, 
every year—as in my State—it always 
holds its elections on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. But 
this was a Federal direction, not a direc- 
tion that came from the respective 
States, and I think this emphasizes the 
point that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is making. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like also to in- 
quire whether there has been any great 
ground swell of public support among 
State officials for this mandatory require- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. There has 
been no ground swell but there has been 
no opposition, either, by the same token. 
The hearings were publicly announced 
and not one word of opposition was ex- 
pressed by any State official. The bill has 
been on the calendar for several days 
and not one word of opposition have I 
heard from any State. The Senator may 
have heard differently from his own 
State. 

Mr. BELLMON. If I may interject 
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there, will not the Senator agree that 
when the hearings were held, the date 
then was on the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber and now it has been changed back 
to the 1st of November. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct, but I have heard no word of 
opposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to inquire of 
the distinguished Senator: The bill is 
aimed, I assume, not only at the State 
authorities but the political parties as 
well. The fact that the States did not 
choose to change their primary date to 
conform to the dictate of this bill, would 
that render them ineligible to enter a 
general election as a candidate? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. With all due 
respect, and the Senator raises a perti- 
nent question, I cannot see any reason 
whatsoever why the States would want 
to shoulder the burden of the double 
cost for primaries. I just cannot see it. 
It is inconceivable to me. My own State 
of West Virginia has its primary in May, 
and it would be inconceivable for West 
Virginia to continue to hold a May pri- 
mary for the election of State officials 
and then have to conform with Federal 
law requiring an August primary for the 
selection of congressional candidates. 
That is inconceivable to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I probably did not make 
myself clear to the distinguished Sena- 
tor. The question I posed was, suppose 
the States did not act—— 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I understood 
the question. 

Mr. ALLEN (continuing). In compli- 
ance with the dictate and it kept its pres- 
ent primary date, would the Senator feel 
that that person nominated by the peo- 
ple of that State would not be eligible in 
the general elections as the parties nam- 
ing them in the primary under the old 
date? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
poses a good question for discussion in a 
seminar on constitutional law. But it is 
utterly inconceivable, I say, that this 
would happen. We can raise all kinds of 
theoretical constitutional questions here 
about any bill that comes before the 
Senate. But it is inconceivable that any 
State would elect to proceed with two 
primary elections and especially to re- 
quire that the congressional candidates 
run in a separate State primary and thus 
fly in the face of a clear Federal statute 
which requires congressional candidates 
to be selected in a primary on a certain 
date or in a prescribed time period, 

Mr. ALLEN. Many times it is not pos- 
sible to get bills passed in the State 
legislature. The Senator is assuming 
that the State would come right along 
and comply with this dictate of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. I am 
assuming that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose, then, the At- 
torney General refused to approve the 
change in primary dates as provided by 
the State legislatures? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I assume that 
would make a good court case. 

Mr. ALLEN, That is what we do not 
want down in Alabama because we do 
not seem to fare too well with that kind 
of court case. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, I hope 
that will not happen. 

Mr. ALLEN. We hope they will not be 
required to change their primary date 
except on their own initiative. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I do not think 
this is a convincing argument against 
Congress using its prerogative under 
the Constitution to establish order out 
of chaos in connection with the selecting 
of congressional primary election dates. 

Mr. ALLEN. I assure the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia that I favor 
the goal he is seeking to accomplish. I 
just disagree with the method of reach- 
ing that goal. I think it ought to be done 
at the State level, rather than by 
Congress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I respect the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. Even though he disagrees with 
me, he always disagrees in the most 
pleasant, cordial, and courteous manner, 
and I hope that my disagreement with 
him is in the same manner. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. COOK. I yield the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas such time as he 
desires. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Oklahoma for 
his amendment. Although it seemed ex- 
pedient for him to withdraw it in the 
face of a challenge as to its being prop- 
erly put on this bill, I think that what 
he really was seeking to deal with was a 
matter of fairness. 

So I am hopeful that when the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky and 
other members of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration come forward 
with a comprehensive bill, they will give 
very serious consideration to the pro- 
posal made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

I also compliment the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia for bring- 
ing forth this bill to the floor. Among 
the many things that need to be con- 
sidered, certainly the time of elections 
and the period of campaigns needs to 
be given very serious consideration. I 
want to support his bill today. We have 
many problems today. 

I recall that several years ago I first 
introduced a bill that had to do with 
limitation of campaign expenditures, 
particularly expenditures in the elec- 
tronic media. That has been passed. It 
is deficient in many areas, and we need 
to look at it again. 

The proposal made by the Senator 
from Oklahoma is one that I think needs 
to be studied, along with many other 
considerations dealing with our elec- 
tions. There is enough wisdom in the 
Senate in this respect. Some of our col- 
leagues have been through the ordeal of 
fire. Several Members of the Senate have 
been candidates for the Presidency. I 
think one has to really experience that 
situation in order to have any under- 
standing of what a Presidential cam- 
paign is like. We have the experience 
here to go forward with some meaning- 
ful major reforms. They are needed; 
they are needed now, they are long over- 
due. 
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I compliment the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and I indicate my support for 
their proposals. I hope the members of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion will come forward with a very sig- 
nificant and far-reaching reform bill. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

I say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I would appreciate very much if we 
might have the information relative to 
the table he submitted. If we could have 
that information, in our last markup 
session I would like to put forth to the 
committee the ideas of the Senator from 
Oklahoma; so that at least we could be 
aware not only there and within that 
framework but also when the bill comes 
to the floor that we would take this mat- 
ter up; and conceivably we could have 
a good debate on it within the confines 
of the Rules Committee and perhaps 
come up with some suggestions that 
might be able to assist the Senator from 
Oklahoma when that time comes. 

Mr. BELLMON. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky that our 
office will be happy to furnish the results 
of the research we have done on this 
question, and I will see that it is delivered 
to him without delay. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time on any amendment to the 
pending measure be limited to 10 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
> mags thereof and the manager of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I ask the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia this question: As I understand it, 
the bill as reported by the committee re- 
quired primaries or nominating conven- 
tions for congressional candidates to be 
held between June 1 and August 1. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Between the 
first Tuesday in June and the first Tues- 
day in August. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. But am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
amendment which the Senator from 
West Virginia has proposed, and which 
was adopted, would change that, so that 
the congressional primaries, under the 
amended proposal, would be between the 
first Tuesday in August and the first 
Tuesday in September? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. No. The 
amendment provides that the congres- 
sional primaries not be held prior to 
the first Tuesday in August. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Not be held 
prior to the first Tuesday in August? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Personally, 
I prefer the proposal that the Senator 
from West Virginia has made in regard to 
the time for congressional primaries. But 
the problem in Virginia is this: For many, 
many years, the congressional primaries 
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were held in August, the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday, and there was 
dissatisfaction with that; so it was 
changed to the second Tuesday after the 
second Monday in July, and there was 
dissatisfaction with that. 

Last year or the year before, it was 
changed, so that the congressional pri- 
maries are held on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in June. 

So the legislature in Virginia, even 
though I disagreed with the direction in 
which they were going, has gone in the 
opposite direction from the proposal of 
the Senator from West Virginia. I have 
some hesitancy in voting here to require 
the legislature to reverse itself and go 
back to the August primary, when there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction in 
Virginia with the August primary, just 
as there was with the July primary. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I appreciate 
the Senator's position. 

Likewise, the State of West Virginia 
has a similar problem. It used to be, 
when I began running for public office, 
that the primaries in West Virginia were 
alternated. In presidential years, they 
were held in May, I believe; and, in the 
off-year elections, they were conducted 
in August. They are now conducted in 
May, in every election year. So the enact- 
ment of this bill will necessitate action 
by the legislature in West Virginia. 

But I think that the overall goal we 
are seeking here outweighs the inconven- 
iences that will be placed on various 
State legislatures in the effort to con- 
form with the Federal primary law. The 
overall goal is, of course, to shorten the 
election campaigns and, hopefully, cut 
the costs of campaigns. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is very 
desirable, I think. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. That, in 
itself, would result, hopefully, in a reduc- 
tion of campaign expenditures. 

Finally, it is hoped that more people 
would turn out to vote, because under 
the present system they become bored 
and tired, resulting in fewer voters going 
to the polls. 

For these various reasons, it is thought 
that Congress ought to take the bull by 
the horns, so to speak, and try to enact 
a law that would provide for a better 
degree of uniformity among the 50 States 
in the dates of their primary elections. 
The States would still have some flexi- 
bility under the amendment I have of- 
fered. They would be able to conduct 
their primary any time after the first 
Tuesday in August, on into October, if 
they wish. A few States at the present 
time conduct their primaries, for exam- 
ple, in September. 

I note on the table which I already 
have inserted in the Record that in the 
last election 16 States conducted their 
primaries in September, 11 States con- 
ducted their primaries in August, and 
two States conducted their primaries in 
October. 

But in the interest of better uniform- 
ity and the compressing of the campaign 
into a lesser period I feel the amendment 
would be beneficial. The bill is not pre- 
cisely what I want; I would like to see the 
general election in October. But it makes 
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no difference what kind of bill or amend- 
ment is offered, some State will be in- 
convenienced. I hope the Senate will go 
along with the bill in light of these con- 
siderations. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think it 
is very important to try to shorten the 
campaign. It is much too long. I wish 
there were some way we could handle it 
as they do in Great Britain. Under the 
British parliamentary system it could be 
determined very easily. Usually there is 
a 3-week campaign period. But I do not 
know of any way we can under our sys- 
tem get it down to such a fine point as 
that. 

I think it is important to try to shorten 
the period, however. As I checked the 
calendar for 1976, the first of November 
is on a Monday so as a practical matter 
the present law and the proposed law 
both would call for the congressional and 
Presidential elections to be held on Tues- 
day, November 2, 1976. There would be 
no change in that. 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. So it would 
not affect the Presidential campaign of 
that year. I like the September primary. 
But the Legislature of Virginia, and they 
have had several study commissions on 
it, concluded they want to go in the other 
direction and they have gotten back to 
June primaries. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.). 
While I personally support the concept of 
shortening the time for electioneering 
and placing the primary more closely 
to election day, my general assembly in 
South Carolina feels differently. It has 
just voted a June primary. I do not feel 
Ishould override the general assembly by 
voting for this bill. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to change the language to 
provide that the elections will continue 
to be held on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. This change 
would be accomplished by striking on 
page 1, line 5, the word “first” and in- 
serting after the word “Tuesday” the 
words “next after the first Monday in”. 

I ask that the Parliamentarian make 
all changes necessary in the bill, if this 
amendment is agreed to, to conform to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator have that amendment in 
writing? 

Mr. ROTH. It is being copied now. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is very simple. It is to avoid 
requiring something like 24 States to 
amend their constitutions which now 
provide for State election or in some 
cases for all elections to be held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. 

The requirements of changing the con- 
stitutions of the States are indeed com- 
plex and varied among the 24, some of 
which would have great difficulty in ac- 
complishing that change by 1976. I un- 
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dorstand that in that year the proposal 
would have no effect, because the first 
day of November is a Monday. 

In any event, to avoid putting the 
States to great expense and difficulty, I 
urge that we continue to have the general 
election held on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. That will 
simplify the procedure in the States. I 
really do not think it does much violence 
to the basic purpose of the legislation, 
which is to shorten the campaign period. 
The net effect would be that in 5 years 
out of 7 there would be a 7-week cam- 
paign, instead of 6. 

Because of the complexities that would 
be invoived in making the changes, I 
urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have discussed this matter with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. We 
are agreed that the amendment should 
be accepted. ‘Therefore, I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, strike the word “first” 
and insert “next after the first Monday in” 
after the word Tuesday. 


Mr. ROTH. I further request, Mr. 
President, that the Parliamentarian may 
be authorized to make the necessary 
technical changes and corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amenment proposed by the Senator from 
Delaware is not in order, since it pro- 
poses to amend language in the bill al- 
ready amended. Does the Senator ask 
unanimous consent that his amendment 
be in order? 

Mr. ROTH. I make such a request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is agreed 
to. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 1, beginning with line 3, strike 
out through line 8 on page 2. 

On page 2, line 9, strike out “Sec. 2. (a) 
If” and insert “That (a) if”. 

On page 3, beginning with line 6, strike 
out through line 15 on page 4, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 2. Section 10(a)(3) of the District of 
Columbia Election Act (D.C. Code, sec. 1110 
(a)(3)) is amended by striking out “the 
first Tuesday in May” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the first Tuesday in August’. 


On page 4, line 16, strike out “Sec. 4.” 
and insert “Sec. 3.”’. 


On page 5, line 19, strike out “Sec. 5.” 
and insert “Sec. 4.”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back on the bill? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am ready 
to yield back the remainder of my time 
on the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am likewise ready to do so, but I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota has an amendment that 
he wishes to offer to the bill. I received 
word of this roughly 30 minutes ago. I 
have sent word to the Senator from Min- 
nesota to come to the Chamber. So I sug- 
gest that we not yield back the remainder 
of our time. 

Mr. COOK. All right. If the Senator 
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wishes, I will withhold my offer to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I will now suggest the 
absence of a quorum, with the time con- 
sumed therefor to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the passage of the bill occur immedi- 
ately upon the disposition of the vote on 
the Kelley nomination today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And that 
rule XII be waived? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And that rule 
XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I now renew 
my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hotiincs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

“Section 6103(a) of title 5, United States 
Code is amended by inserting between— 

“Veterans Day, the fourth Monday in Oc- 
tober.” and 

“Thanksgiving Day, the fourth Thursday 
in November.” the following new item: 

“Election Day, the first Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November in 1976, and 
every second year thereafter.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is identical to the amend- 
ment which I offered a year ago to the 
so-called Bicentennial bill. That amend- 
ment was adopted overwhelmingly in 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to recognize that in our system of 
government and politics we have placed 
serious obstacles in the way of full and 
democratic participation by all of the 
American people. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War we have systematically eliminated 
the unconstitutional voting require- 
ments posed by poll tax and more subtle 
racially motivated obstacles. 

Although I am proud of my role in re- 
moving these barriers to democratic 
participation in American life, we must 
still do more in the name of true popu- 
lar democracy. 

Voter registration in many States still 
remains a complicated, bureaucratic 
ordeal which discourage voters from 
taking steps to insure their entry into 
the voting booth. 

According to a survey conducted by 
the U.S. Census Bureau 51.2 million eli- 
gible Americans did not vote in last 
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November’s general election. That is 37 
percent of the voting-age population in 
the country denied their constitutional 
right to vote because of a hard-to-find 
registration office, a full day’s work, or 
prejudiced registrar stand in the way. 

Today I offer an amendment which 
would be an important step in insuring 
that millions of American working fami- 
lies are not deterred from exercising 
their franchise in Presidential and con- 
gressional elections. 

My amendment makes election day 
the first Wednesday after the first Mon- 
day in November and also creates a legal 
holiday on that day. 

I introduced similar legislation mak- 
ing election day a holiday on August 10 
of last year as an unprinted amendment 
to S. 3307—the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission bill. The 
amendment passed in the Senate but 
faltered in the House when the bill 
was dropped in favor of a similar House 
originated bill. 

In my home State, 52 percent of the 
people who participated in the Minne- 
sota-poll of the Minneapolis Tribune 
favored an election holiday. And 37 per- 
cent believe a national voting holiday 
would increase voter participation, 

Several other nations—Denmark, 
Italy, France, Germany, and Austria— 
which enjoy 85 to 95 percent voter turn- 
out in every election have designated 
election day as a holiday. 

A nation at work on election day is a 
nation that denies its people the full op- 
portunity to participate in the election 
process. 

The worker who must drive 50 to 100 
miles to reach his job often leaves be- 
fore the polls open and arrives home after 
they are closed. 

The man or woman working an irregu- 
lar shift in a shop or factory is dis- 
couraged from voting. 

The worker on the assembly line sees 
the morning line and the evening line 
at the polling place going around the 
block. In the morning he must get to 
work and in the evening he is anxious 
to get home to his family, Some unions 
and businesses provide time off for their 
employees to vote. But this is by no 
means & universal practice. Many work- 
ers give up their franchise in despair. 

Farm workers laboring in the fields 
are rarely given an opportunity to vote. 

Professional people and students often 
use their busy lives as an excuse for not 
going to the polls. 

The work day as an obstacle to ex- 
panding suffrage can be easily eliminat- 
ed with the passage of my bill. 

It is clear that by failing to declare 
election day a national holiday, we would 
be encouraging the exclusion of millions 
of American working families from par- 
ticipation in the American political 
process. 

The right to vote should be a right un- 
hampered by any economic considera- 
tions. Property ownership for voting was 
abolished in this country during the 19th 
century. 

It is wrong to let a job block the poll- 
ing booth for the 80 million Americans 
who work in factories, on the farms, and 
in the businesses of this Nation. 
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I believe this amendment—providing 
a legal election holiday every 2 years be- 
ginning in 1976—would increase voter 
participation for what I consider the 
most important office in the land: the 
Presidency of the United States—an 
open day for every voter so that the in- 
dividual will have all the time in that day 
from the hour that the election booth 
opens until it closes in the evening. 

It seems to me that in light of the ex- 
perience other countries have had with 
the election holiday, this amendment has 
great merit. 

As I noted, France has the national 
holiday. Germany has it. Italy has it. The 
Scandinavian countries have it. Den- 
mark, in particular, has had it. 

Other countries that have a national 
holiday on election day have found that 
the election holiday is conducive to a 
large voter turnout. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this amendment or something similar to 
it was discussed in the committee. The 
objections that were raised to it were not 
strong objections. However, there was a 
feeling on the part of some that, if the 
first Tuesday or the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday, or whatever it is going 
to be, is also going to be a holiday, many 
prospective voters, instead of staying in 
their home precincts on election day, 
would likely have an extended holiday 
beginning with the Saturday previous to 
the election on Tuesday and going 
through until the following day on 
Wednesday, thus having a long weekend, 
and not going to vote at all. 

I do not know whether that objection 
was made or not. I think that there is 
much to be said for the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It seems to me that this amend- 
ment or some such amendment was 
adopted last year by the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was. It was 
adopted by a rollcall vote overwhelm- 
ingly. I believe it was on August 10. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
a point of order may very well be raised 
against the able Senator’s amendment 
on this bill, because the bill only deals 
with the setting of dates for elections. I 
think the Senator’s amendment would 
not be germane. That does not, however, 
mean that the amendment does not have 
merit. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
my distinguished colleague from the 
other side of the aisle, and we are con- 
strained to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference in view of its hav- 
ing been adopted by the Senate last year 
on a rolicall vote. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I agree with the Senator 
from West Virginia. The Senator from 
Minnesota will recall that he and I had 
quite a colloquy on the subject a year 
ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I was very 
enthusiastic then, and I am very enthu- 
siastic about the amendment now. 

From my point of view, I would be de- 
lighted to accept the amendment. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my support for the 
amendment. I have long thought that 
election day should be a national holiday. 
I have also thought that the polls should 
be open for 24 hours on that day. 

I hope that sometimes we could have 
a situation in this country in which the 
polis would open at, say, 7 o'clock one 
morning and run for 24 hours and close 
at 7 o’clock the next morning. I say that 
because the American people seem to 
take any excuse they can find to keep 
from going to the polls. 

If we can destroy those excuses and 
give them the time, then I think we can 
get a better turnout than the very poor 
turnouts we have been experiencing. The 
turnouts in all the national elections in 
my memory have been extremely poor. I 
doubt whether more than 60 or 70 per- 
cent of the people ever vote in a national 
election, which is a bare majority, and it 
is even conceivable that we could have 
an election by a minority. 

I hope no one would raise the point of 
order that this might not be germane, 
in view of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, because I think it is a very worth- 
while amendment, and I compliment the 
Senator from Minnesota, who has come 
up with this suggestion. It is one we have 
long needed to make our election process 
a little better. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

I understand that the Senator from 
West Virginia has yielded back his time. 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Houtincs). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 250 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 250, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DomInick’s amendment (No. 250) 
is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

Src. .On every national election day, the 
closing time of the polling places in the 
several States for the election of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States and the election of United States 
Senators and Representatives shall be as fol- 
lows: 11 postmeridian standard time in the 
eastern time zone: 10 postmeridian standard 
time in the central time zone; 9 postmeridian 
standard time in the mountain time zone; 
8 postmeridian standard time in the Pacific 
time zone; 7 postmeridian standard time in 
the Yukon time zone; 6 post meridian stand- 
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ard time in the Alaska-Hawall time zone; 
and 5 postmeridian standard time in the 
Bering time zone: Provided, That the polling 
places in each of the States shall be open 
for at least twelve hours, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
amendment is printed. It is on the desk 
of every Senator, but I think it would be 
helpful for the Recor if I just explain 
what it is about. 

Sometime ago I became quite con- 
cerned with the fact that under our elec- 
tronic reporting system, which has done 
a very good job, we get forecasts in this 
country on the election results before 
the time for polling has closed in other 
areas. 

This can have one of two effects, either 
of which, it seems to me, is bad. In the 
one case, it can influence a lot of people 
not to bother to vote, because they think 
the thing is already taken care of by 
what has occured in the East; or, on the 
other hand, it can stimulate a lot of 
people to say, “By golly, we are going out 
and fight for our candidate,” whoever it 
may be. 

This has gone on for quite a consider- 
able period of time. I have prepared and 
offered an amendment which would pro- 
vide that the polling places in every time 
zone will close simultaneously in terms 
of real time. They are required to stay 
open, under this amendment, for a period 
of 12 hours, and we can work it out in 
good style so that it does not create any 
particular problem. For example, along 
the eastern seaboard they would open at 
11 a.m., and close at 11 p.m. This time 
would be 10 p.m. in the central time zone, 
9 p.m. in my own time zone, the moun- 
tain time zone, 8 p.m. in the Pacific, 7 
in the Yukon, and 6 in the Alaskan- 
Hawaiian time zone. 

I have gone over this amendment with 
Senators from the various time zone dis- 
tricts, and I have not found any objec- 
tion to it. Not only have I not found any 
objection to it, but I offered the same 
amendment on the American Bicen- 
tenial bill last August, and it was 
adopted almost unanimously by a voice 
vote. In fact, I think it was unanimous. 
There was no problem with it at all. 

Therefore, I would urge that even 
though this may not be germane, it 
certainly fits in with the type of situa- 
tion that the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) was talking about. It 
would seem to me that this is going to 
eliminate a great number of problems 
that we now have in forecasting, where 
3 minutes after the polls close in Maine, 
someone forecasts what the victory is 
going to be in Hawaii. It just does not 
make any sense to me at all to go along 
on that basis. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, may I say 
to the Senator that I do not know what 
action the Senator from West Virginia 
will take. However, I would hope that the 
Senator might consider offering his 
amendment as a part of S. 372, which 
will be before the Senate after the 12th 
of July. I would be very much in favor 
of the amendment. 
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The distinction between the Senator’s 
amendment and the proposed amend- 
ment which was withdrawn by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is the distinction of 
reality. I think there are some serious 
first-amendment problems with the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa that are totally and completely 
resolved by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, in that he would 
establish a system whereby all the polls 
in the United States would in fact close 
at the same time, and he does not im- 
pose a restriction, as the amendment of 
the Senator from Oxlahoma would, that 
many of the polls would close on the 
Eastern Seaboard at 6 o’clock, and no 
tabulation could take place until mid- 
night. 

I would very much favor the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. I 
am just wondering what the contentions 
of the Senator from West Virginia are 
relative to its germaneness, and what he 
intends to do. Otherwise, I might say to 
the Senator, I would support his amend- 
ment. I would again say, though, that 
the bill that will be before us in July 
will be a far more all-inclusive bill, deal- 
ing with all classes of election reform, 
and I wonder if that would not be a far 
better vehicle for his amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the comments made 
by the Senator from Kentucky. On the 
freedom of speech first-amendment prob- 
lem, I want him to know that I went into 
that quite extensively, and that is why 
we drew the amendment the way we did, 
which I think obviates such problems. 

On the other situation, I simply want 
to say that as far as I can see, this would 
be a perfectly logical amendment to be 
on this bill, absent the unanimous con- 
sent nongermane ruling. I am not a bit 
sure that it is nongermane. The only 
thing is that it deals with times as op- 
posed to dates, and that is a pretty thin 
distinction, it seems to me. 

In any event, it having been adopted 
by the Senate once, it would be my hope 
that the Senator from West Virginia 
would not raise the nongermaneness 
issue, and that we could go forward and 
have this amendment adopted. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I would hope that the distinguished Sen- 
ator would withdraw his amendment and 
offer it at such time as the election re- 
form bill is before the Senate. The Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
under the order previously entered, is 
required to report that bill to the Sen- 
ate promptly, and not later than July 12. 

I do not think his amendment would 
have any problem as to germaneness 
with respect to that bill, and it seems to 
me that that bill would be a proper ve- 
hicle for such an amendment, whereas 
this bill, which deals only with election 
dates and not with times for closing the 
polis, it seems to me is not the proper 
vehicle. 

Moreover, the committee has heard no 
testimony on this point in its public 
hearings; the Senator brings his amend- 
ment to the Senate without the Mem- 
bers having adequate notice and time 
in which to discuss it and consider it. I 
would hope that the Senator would 
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withdraw it, and it may be that at such 
time as he offers it to the other bill— 
to which reference has been made—I 
could even support it. It just strikes me, 
moreover, on the spur of the moment, 
that this amendment would be very dis- 
criminatory toward the eastern time 
zone, the central time zone, and so on. 
It would seem to me that only those zones 
beginning with the Pacific time zone and 
going on through the Yukon time zone 
and the Alaska-Hawaii time zone would 
be well served by the amendment. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
would require, for example, the polls in 
my State to remain open until 11 o’clock 
in the evening. 

Mr. DOMINICE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I think that 
is discriminatory against the people in 
the eastern time zone. 

They would be required to remain at 
the polls until almost midnight before 
closing, forcing them to count votes until 
the wings of the morning had carried the 
sun into the eastern horizon. For those 
who have to work the following day, 
such as workers who have to earn their 
living by working in the mines, it would 
mean that they would be knocked out of 
a day’s work the next day. 

So I would have to oppose the amend- 
ment at this point. It is worthy of con- 
sideration, but it should be subjected to 
more consideration than can be given it 
here on the floor today. I would there- 
fore, hope that the Senator would with- 
draw his amendment. I do not say it 
is without merit, but I would have to 
oppose it if he persists in pressing it 
today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HASKELL). One minute remains to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would hope that if 
I take 2 more minutes, I could get 2 more 
minutes on the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from my time on the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. President, I want to say that this 
bill which the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia has brought up goes 
in the right direction so far as I am con- 
cerned, It is an effort to try to cut down 
on the time of campaigning. I think we 
would all like that, the public and politi- 
cians alike, It seems to me that we spend 
far too much time that way. 

I am not sure that this bill will ac- 
complish the goal, but it is an effort in 
that direction. It also seems to me that 
the next bill coming up will be extreme- 
ly controversial, and that it will have 
many amendments to it. This particular 
amendment is, in my opinion, noncon- 
troversial, despite what the Senator from 
West Virginia has said. Therefore, I 
would prefer having it on the pending 
bill rather than having it on the next 
bill. There is already more heat on the 
one which is coming up later on in July. 

The second point I want to make is 
that if we are going to close the polls 
simultaneously, which I hope we will do, 
I hope that we will not discriminate 
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against anyone. We are giving them 12 
hours in every time district, and if we 
cut down on the early time in the morn- 
ing, we will add it on at the end. I hope 
that the people of West Virginia and 
the people of New York and other States 
will be perfectly willing to have the time 
and the ability to go to the polls after 
the 7 o’clock usual closing time, which 
is the time most prevalent along the 
eastern seaboard now. They would not 
be able to go to the polls before 11 o’clock 
in the morning. Consequently, they 
would have this opportunity at the end 
of the day, in order to get the opportu- 
nity to vote, for those going to work in 
industrial plants or elsewhere. This is the 
purpose of adding it on that way. We 
cannot do it any other way because if 
we do, by the time we get to the Alaska 
and Hawaiian zones they will have to 
vote some time around 3 o’clock in the 
morning and obviously that will not set 
well with anyone, in Alaska, Hawaii, or 
anywhere else. 

Consequently, this is the reason why we 
put it at that time schedule. 

The amendment has already been 
adopted by the Senate once, so it would 
strike me there is no reason why it 
should not be adopted again, on this or 
any other bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. I think, Mr. 
President, that this amendment will 
work a great hardship on many of the 
voters of this country, especially the 
working class of people. 

For example, in West Virginia, many 
coal miners vote when the polls open at 
6 o’clock in the morning, before they 
go on to work. If this amendment were 
adopted, it would mean that the polls 
would not open until 11 a.m., and thus 
the coal miners would not have the op- 
portunity to cast their votes before they 
went to work. It would require that they 
vote after they return home from work. 
By requiring the polls to remain open 
until 11 o’clock in the evening, it would 
virtually preclude a great number of coal 
miners from voting. They obviously could 
not line up at the polls and vote at 9 
o'clock, 10 o’clock, or 11 o’clock at night 
because they have to get up the next 
morning at 4 o’clock, 4:30, or 5 o’clock 
in order to go to work. 

So if this amendment were adopted, 
while it has merit, I am afraid it would 
be counterproductive in that it would, 
instead of encouraging people to vote, 
create a practical prohibition against 
their voting. 

I therefore would have to oppose the 
amendment and I would hope that the 
Senator would withdraw it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, one 
comment for the Recorp. I understand 
that the Senator is going to oppose the 
amendment. My comment is that we 
have already made the date a national 
holiday so that we do not, really, have 
that problem any more. Since we have 
made it a national holiday, I would pre- 
sume that that will be abided by and 
people will not be at work on that par- 
ticular day. In any event, whether they 
were or were not, by extending the time 
at the end, after work, we have the 
chance for people to go ahead much more 
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readily than they do now where the polls 
close at 7 o’clock. So this amendment 
is not designed to injure anyone. It is 
simply designed to try to cut back on 
the type of influence caused by the early 
broadcasting of election results. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The amendment would still have an 
inhibiting effect on the working class of 
people. I do not think we want to ask the 
coal miners in Kentucky or in West Vir- 
ginia to go to the polls at 9 o’clock, 10 
o'clock, or 11 o'clock at night. They still 
have to rise at 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing if they are going to work in the coal 
mines the following day. 

I recognize the purpose the Senator 
has in mind. I think it is a meritorious 
purpose, but I think it would be highly 
discriminatory against the States in the 
eastern region and regions of the coun- 
try other than those in the West. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Has- 
KELL). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Col- 
orado (Mr. DoMINICK). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am ready to yield back my time on the 
bill if the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox) will do the same. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time which has been yielded 
back be reserved to the two Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia mean on the 
bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, and the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Now does the Senator from Colorado 
wish me to yield him some time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would hope that 
the Senator would yield me at least 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Colorado as 
much time as he wishes. In not raising 
a point of order, I in no way intended 
to take advantage of the Senator. I was 
merely waiting to see whether he wanted 
to press his amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I asked the Senator 
earlier whether this was all right and 
he said that it was nongermane. I asked 
the Parliamentarian and he said he 
thought that was correct. I did not ask 
for a division or a roll call vote, nor did 
I ask for a quorum call in order to get 
more Senators in, or anything else. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Well, the Sen- 
ator slept on his rights. He had the right 
to ask for a division before the Chair 
announced the result. He also had the 
right to ask for a roll call vote. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do have the right 
to do all those things, but my assump- 
tion was that the Senator would ask for 
a non-germane ruling. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I had hoped 
to avoid going that far. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Very well, I will say 
to the Senator from West Virginia, if 
that is true, I will not make it again, 
but he will not get any more unanimous 
consent agreements. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
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by which the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. DoMINICK) was 
rejected by negated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I did 
not hear that request. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I asked unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected 
be negated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOK. Is the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
now the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not yet ruled on the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia that the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected be negated? 

The Chair hears none, it is so ordered, 
and the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected is negated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
raise a point of order against the Domi- 
nick amendment. It is my belief that it 
is not germane to the pending business, 
and I ask for a ruling by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
Chair’s opinion, the amendment intro- 
duces a new subject, and that new sub- 
ject is the time for the vote in various 
sections of the country. For that reason, 
the Chair rules that the amendment is 
not germane as required by the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and the point 
of order is well taken. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
understand correctly what the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky has said 
and what the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader has said, looking ahead— 
perhaps the Chair cannot rule on this— 
on the basis of the legislation which will 
be reported by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration no later than July 12, 
under a Senate mandate, the Dominick 
amendment at that time would be in 
order because it would be a comprehen- 
sive Federal elections bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In view 
of the fact that there has been no agree- 
ment on germaneness of the bill to which 
the Senator from Montana is referring, 
the one to come before the Senate not 
later than July 12, in those circum- 
stances certainly the amendment pro- 
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posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado would be appropriate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for clearing up the point. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield myself 
such time on the bill as I may require. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. DoMINICK). 

Earlier today, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) and 
I discussed his amendment. At that time, 
I indicated that it was my feeling that 
the amendment was not germane, and I 
stated the reason why. I did not indicate, 
to my recollection, that I definitely would 
raise the point of germaneness; I do not 
think I said that. I think I would rather 
have moved to table the amendment than 
to have raised the point of germaneness. 
That was precisely what I indicated to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Bettmon) during the time 
his amendment was before the Senate. 
The point of germaneness could have 
been even more clearly raised against 
the Bellmon amendment, but I indicated 
that I would prefer to move to table the 
amendment rather than raise the point 
of germaneness, because there is a diffi- 
culty in getting unanimous-consent 
agreements here when nongermane 
amendments are ruled out. If there is 
anyone who knows how difficult that is, 
it ought to be I, because I do a consider- 
able amount of work in trying to secure 
such agreements. 

Rather than raise the point of order, 
I intended to move to table the amend- 
ment by the distinguished Senator from. 
Oklahoma (Myr. BELLMON). I think I 
would have done that in this instance. 
The debate on the amendment by Mr. 
Dominick moved to a close; the time 
expired. I did not want to raise the point 
of germaneness, but I would have as a 
last resort. But I thought, as the Sen- 
ator sat in his chair, that he indicated 
he would just have a voice vote. I was 
waiting to see what he wished to do. I 
suppose now that he, likewise, was wait- 
ing to see what I intended to do. So the 
matter went to a voice vote. The Sen- 
ator, at any time before the Chair an- 
nounced that result, could have asked 
for a division; he could have asked for 
@ yea-and-nay vote. I later got con- 
sent that the result be negated so that 
the amendment was returned to its orig- 
inal state. 

Iam sorry that the Senator feels as he 
does. I do not think he has been dealt 
with unfairly. There was certainly no 
intention on my part to take any advan- 
tage of him from a parliamentary stand- 
point. I arranged for his amendment to 
be put back where it was ab initio, from 
the beginning, so that he could have a 
second chance. 

If the Senator wants even now to have 
a vote on his amendment, I will even be 
agreeable at this point to ask for unan- 
imous consent that the amendment still 
be considered as in order; but I will say 
that if he does that, rather than raise 
a point of germaneness, I will be con- 
strained to move to table his amend- 
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ment, which will give all Senators an op- 
portunity to vote on the tabling motion. 

I have taken the time of the Senate in 
order to state on the record what the 
situation was, so that there ought to be 
no misunderstanding, and I apologize 


to the Senate for taking this time to. 


speak. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think the situation 
has been cleared up. The Senator from 
Montana asked for the ruling and got 
it, and I appreciate it; and I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator from West 
Virginia in allowing the vote to be neg- 
ated. So let us just leave it that way. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. I 
am happy to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
inasmuch as the vote on the Kelley no- 
mination will occur at 12:30 today, I ask 
unanimous .consent that I may yield 
such time as he may need, as in execu- 
tive session, to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, to speak out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time on the bill, 
so that bill may go to third reading. 

Mr. COOK. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish a vote on the bill at this 
time? 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. No. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on pas- 
age of the bill occur immediately after 
the vote on the Kelley nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order at 
this time to ask for the yeas and nays on 
both the Kelley nomination and the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on both the Kelley 
nomination as in executive session, and 
on the pending business. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 8877) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
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purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8877) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Marks, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer (Mr. HASKELL) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
URGENT SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to press reports on Tuesday, 
spokesman for the White House pic- 
tured the President as “taking a careful 
approach to two areas of potentially 
sharp controversy with Congress,” and 
that “Deputy Press Secretary Gerald L. 
Warren said that Nixon would consult 
with congressional leaders before decid- 
ing whether to sign or veto legislation 
that would cut off funds for U.S. military 
activity in or over Cambodia and Laos.” 

The dispatch goes on to state: 

Although Nixon strongly opposed the leg- 
islation prior to its passage Tuesday, Warren 
said the President now wants to study thé 
issue. The spokesman would not say whether 
Senator John C. Tower, of Texas, had the 
benefit of inside information when he told 
the newsmen he was “inclined to think the 
President will not veto the bill.” 


Mr. President, it is with the deepest 
concern and regret, despair and perhaps 
a degree of shock and alarm that I greet 
the President’s announced veto of the 
urgent second supplemental appropria- 
tion measure. The word “urgent” is not 
my characterization. Its urgency was so 
maintained at the time this funding pro- 
posal was submitted to the Congress by 
the administration. 

My concern and regret are founded on 
the fact that the moneys contained and 
approved in this measure are supposedly 
absolutely essential if this Nation is to 
pursue those policies and programs at 
home and abroad that are vital to the 
interests of this Nation—programs deal- 
ing with health and welfare and, yes, 
even national security. 

My shock and alarm, however, lie in 
the fact that I suspect most assuredly 
that the veto was occasioned because of 
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the bombing halt provided by this pro- 
posal as it was sent to the White House. 

Let me just say that the action taken 
in vetoing this measure if not reversed 
can lead only to a constitutional impasse 
over the issue of war and peace and over 
the ability of the American people to 
affect those issues as never before wit- 
nessed in the history of this Republic. 

It is clear beyond doubt that the em- 
bargo on bombing was not just the voice 
of the Senate, not just the voice of the 
House of Representatives but the loud 
and clear will of the American people 
expressed and exercised through their 
duly elected representatives. To ignore 
it, to veto it, is most alarming. 

I can only say, and I believe I speak 
in behalf of the great majority of the 
American people, in saying that this veto 
will not and must not inhibit this effort 
to shut off the use of American resources 
to carry on these continued actions in 
Cambodia and in other parts of Indo- 
china. This particular bill may be vetoed 
and indeed the veto may be sustained, 
but there will be other laws required and 
they, too, must be presented for signa- 
ture in the next few days. It is my judg- 
ment that they, too, will contain an ex- 
pression of the will of the American peo- 
ple on the issue of the continued war in 
Cambodia and the way in which tax- 
payer funds are used to press that war 
forward with planes and bombs, with 
destruction and devastation. 

What the Congress has attempted to 
do is to stop an ill-advised, illegal, un- 
constitutional slaughter of Cambodians 
by American bombing. In 5 months of 
this year and approximately 110 days of 
continuous bombings, we have dropped 
over 200,000 tons of bombs on Cambodia 
compared to 175,000 tons of bombs in the 
preceding 3 years. 

The bombing at times has been heavier 
than the Christmas season—season of the 
Prince of Peace—against Hanoi, Hai- 
phong and North Vietnam. 

In all of Indochina, we have dropped 
approximately 6.6 million tons of bombs 
compared to 3.2 million tons of bombs 
in all of World War II, an increase of 
3.3 million tons of bombs, let alone the 
casualties we have suffered, the cost en- 
tailed and the problems created here at 
home. 

The United States does not belong in 
Indochina and never has, and of all the 
places we do not belong in, Cambodia is 
the most outstanding. We are supporting 
a corrupt dictator. We have created a 
client state and we are keeping it in 
power through bombings. 

While the cost has been high for us, 
it has been higher for the Indochinese 
people. Where is this peace with honor 
which we have been told about time and 
time again? Why are we creating new 
American dead and new American pris- 
oners of war in Cambodia? 

A veto can precipitate an extremely 
dangerous economic situation. It is an 
ill-advised move which goes contrary to 
the will and the wishes of the Congress 
and the American people. If the veto is 
upheld, it would be our intention—I re- 
peat—to attach similar Cambodian 
riders to every other possible piece of 
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legislation, and we will do it, because un- 
der the Constitution only the Congress 
has been given the warmaking power, 
not the President, and Congress has 
spoken. 3 

If the President does not want to stop 
the bombing in Cambodia but does want 
to stop the Government from function- 
ing, that is the President’s responsibility. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
listened with grave concern to the distin- 
guished majority leader. I, too, was 
shocked to receive word of this veto. I 
wish to ask the majority leader for 
further clarification as to the statement 
he has made. As I understand the pro- 
cedure, we will be voting on whether or 
not to override the President’s veto. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, the House will 
be. 
Mr. PERCY. The House will act first. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The House will have 
that opportunity and it is my belief that 
very likely the veto would be upheld, but 
that does not mean the end of the Eagle- 
ton amendment by any means, because 
it will be offered again and again and 
again until the will of the people prevails. 

Mr. PERCY. So it is the intention of 
the leadership to see that the Cambodian 
amendment is not in any way dropped; 
the will of Congress will continue, and it 
will be offered on every single bill that is 
appropriate for it to be attached to, and 
the President will then be faced with the 
decision each and every time he vetoes a 
bill, and the efforts will continue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is not the inten- 
tion of the leadership, but it is the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Montana. As far 
as I am concerned, I would hope there 
would not be another upcoming urgent 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Nixon has vetoed the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill for fiscal 
1973, H.R. 7447, on which action by Con- 
gress had been completed last night. 

The President has once again rejected 
the expressed will of the Congress not 
only on a number of domestic needs, but 
also the expressed will of the Congress 
in demanding an end to the cruel and il- 
legal bombing of Cambodia. 

This apparent refiex action on the part 
of the President reflects a total failure 
to consider the profoundly serious impact 
of denying these funds for programs of 
vital importance to communities across 
America and to thousands upon thou- 
sands of our citizens. 

The President’s veto undermines an 
intensive effort in which I and other 
Senators and Congressmen have been 
engaged to assure the provision of sum- 
mer job opportunities for several hun- 
dred thousand disadvantaged youth in 
areas of poverty across the Nation, at 
the same level as last year. 

The President’s veto shuts down a 
number of education programs serving 
handicapped children, by denying $13.8 
million in additional funds desperately 
needed to keep these programs alive 
through September. It will be recalled 
that this crisis would not have arisen in 
the first place if the President’s own ad- 
ministration had not committed an il- 
legal activity in backdating contracts 
last year, the correction of which neces- 
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sitated the withdrawal of funds appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

The President’s veto ignores the nu- 
trition needs of children by rejecting $6 
million appropriated for school lunch 
facilities. 

The President’s vote completely dis- 
regards the extensive damage inflicted 
in major areas of the country by floods 
over the past 2 years, by halting the ap- 
propriation of $35 million for flood res- 
toration work under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The President’s veto would scuttle the 
major accomplishments of Congress in 
enacting legislation to substantially im- 
prove medical care for America’s vet- 
erans, by turning down an appropria- 
tion of $20 million for assistance for 
Health Manpower Training Institutions. 

The President’s veto rejects the coun- 
sel of House-Senate conferees that ap- 
propriations already enacted by Congress 
for major health programs be released 
Som impoundment and obligated forth- 
wi 

The President’s veto turns a deaf ear to 
the urgent appeal of thousands of youth 
in need of financial aid to pursue a col- 
lege education. 

The President’s veto compounds the 
irresponsibility of his earlier veto of the 
vocational rehabilitation amendments, 
by disapproving an appropriation of $610 
million for vitally needed State programs 
under the existing act. 

These are only some of the highlights 
of the extensive impact upon this Nation 
of the President’s veto of the supplemen- 
tal appropriations bill. Millions of Amer- 
icans will be denied services which they 
desperately need. The United States con- 
tinues to bomb a primitive country, Cam- 
bodia. A stubborn President refuses to co- 
operate with the elected representatives 
of the people. I strongly urge the Con- 
-rsa to act immediately to override this 
veto. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
long line of distressing vetoes by Presi- 
dent Nixon over the past 4 years, today’s 
veto of the end-the-bombing legislation 
will rank as his cruelest and least justi- 
fiable veto. 

No action by the President more clearly 
demonstrates the totalitarian attitude 
that has come to be called the Watergate 
mentality—alone in the White House, 
out of touch with Congress, out of touch 
with the vast majority of the people of 
the Nation, the President has decreed 
that America shall go on killing and 
bombing in Indochina. 

Long after our troops and prisoners 
have come home, long after any possible 
justification for the bombing has van- 
ished, the war continues for millions of 
innocent men and women and children 
of Indochina. They ask America, “Why?” 
What reply can we give, except that we 
have a bitter and embattled President 
who does not understand his country? 

Now, however, Congress is strong in 
its common new resolve to end the kill- 
ing. And so, I urge the House of Repre- 
sentatives to muster the strength to over- 
ride the veto, and thereby demonstrate 
to the President, in language he can 
understand, that America wants peace. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION—NOMINATION 
OF CLARENCE M. KELLEY TO BE 
DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL BU- 
REAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the hour of 12:30 having 
arrived, the Senate will go into executive 
session and proceed to vote on the ques- 
tion: Will the Senate advise and consent 
to the nomination of Clarence M. Kelley 
to be Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Ben), and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLark) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 96, 
nays 0, as follows: 

{No. 237 Ex.] 
YEAS—96 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
. Hughes 
. Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—4 

Biden Packwood 
Clark Stennis 

So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have only one request to make 
of the new Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. I want to make 
that request publicly on the floor of the 
Senate. My request is this: Please keep 
the FBI out of partisan politics. 


Domenici 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 


Williams 
Young 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will return to the 
consideration of legislative business. 
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FEDERAL ELECTION LAW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote on the passage of S. 343. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation of 10 minutes on the next 
vote which occurs immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HASKELL). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
S. 343, be corrected in the various places 
so as to conform to the intent of the lan- 
guage of the Roth amendment which has 
been previously adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the title to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will vote first on final passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from West Virginia, since 
we are dealing with a pretty important 
subject here, whether people will be able 
to vote for their elected representatives. 
I would appreciate it if the Senator would 
be kind enough to explain to the mem- 
bership here what the bill does as 
amended. I ask the question only because 
the bill on the desks of Senators is not 
the bill on which, as I understand it, we 
will vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado ask unanimous 
consent that the vote be withheld? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the pending bill be 
withheld for 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to speak for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the bill makes no change in the present 
law with respect to the date on which the 
general election would be held. 

As to the primary elections, the bill 
provides that no congressional primary 
shall be held prior to the first Tuesday 
in August. 

As to the national conventions, thc bill 
provides that no national convention will 
be held prior to the third Monday in 
August. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is shall the bill pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might pro- 
pound one question to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor be allowed 2 minutes in which to do 


so. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr, President, it is my 
understanding that there was a provi- 
sion concerning the reporting of results 
in either primary or general elections. Is 
that provision in the bill at this time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It is not. The 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question which I 
think is very pertinent to this problem? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. If I understand correct- 
ly, this bill will not be effective until 
1976. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. It would have no effect on 
next year’s election? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Has this bill been amend- 
ed to make election day a national holi- 
day? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And the holiday does 
not apply to primary elections? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I strongly 
urge my colleagues to enact S. 343. The 
major provision of this bill, as introduced 
by the distinguished majority whip (Mr. 
ROBERT C. BYRD), and as amended and 
reported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and as further amended 
on the floor of the Senate, would require 
that primaries or nomination conven- 
tions for choosing candidates for elec- 
tion to the offices of U.S. Senator, 
Commissioner be held no earlier than 
the first Tuesday in August, and no 
later than the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber. The bill would not directly affect 
presidential preference primaries held 
within the States, but would, I believe, 
encourage many States to hold their 
presidential primaries within the same 
period. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant legislative tasks facing this Con- 
gress is election law reform. We must 
seek to do all that we can to encourage 
our citizens to more fully participate in 
the electoral process, and seek every leg- 
islative initiative to help to assure the 
integrity and strength of that process. 

In a very fundamental and, in my 
opinion, practical way, S. 343 would be 
an important step in this needed reform. 
It would attempt to reduce an overly 
long campaign period, and this would 
hopefully result in lower campaign ex- 
penditures, and increased interest on 
the part of the voting public. This 
shortening of the time period in which 
congressional primary elections could be 
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held would also provide a beneficial uni- 
formity for a time in which we will hope- 
fully have laws providing free radio and 
television time for candidates. 

Mr. President, whenever the Congress 
considers election law reform it is faced 
with weighing its right and duty to leg- 
islate to assure the public of free and 
fair elections, against the first amend- 
ment freedoms of speech and association, 
which may be restricted and regulated 
by such legislation. In my opinion, S. 343 
is excellently drafted and its major pro- 
visions, unlike some of those in other 
election reform bills before us, do not 
raise serious constitutional issues. Arti- 
cle I, section 4, and article II, section 1 
of the Constitution clearly give Congress 
the right to make regulations concerning 
Federal elections. If they wish to have 
their elections for State officers on the 
same day as those for Federal represent- 
atives, some States may have to amend 
their own constitutions. Although this 
may, in some cases, be met with resist- 
ance, it seems to me that the benefits 
enumerated above far outweigh the diffi- 
culties involved. 

Mr. President, in our most recent presi- 
dential election only 55 percent of eligible 
voters cast ballots. The exercise of the 
franchise is the most fundamental way 
in which a citizen can participate in the 
democratic process. If this right is not 
exercised by a larger percentage of our 
citizens, this process cannot remain truly 
free and strong. We, as legislators, have a 
duty to encourage participation in this 
process. This bill does this in a reason- 
able, and in my opinion, constitutional 
manner, and I strongly urge its enact- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HASKELL). The question is: Shall the bill 
pass? On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr, 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 25, as follows: 
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Goldwater 
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Jackson 
Javits 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 


Nunn 
Pastore 


Williams 
Schweiker 


NAYS—25 


Hansen 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
McClure 
McGovern 


NOT VOTING—4 
Packwood Stennis 


Abourezk 
Allen 
Baker 
Bennett 


Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Fannin 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Muskie 
Scott, Va. 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Young 


Biden 
Clark 


So the bill (S. 343) was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 343 
An act relative to Federal primary elections 
and national conventions 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) if, 
under the law of any State, the candidate 
of a political party for election to the 
Senate or to the House of Representatives is 
determined by a primary election or by a 
convention conducted by that party, the 
primary election or convention shall be held 
at any time during the period beginning on 
the first Tuesday in August. If a subsequent, 
additional primary election is necessary to 
determine the nominee of any political party 
in a State, that additional election shall be 
held within thirty days after the date of 
the first such primary election. 

(b) For purposes of this section— 

(1) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Territory of 
Guam, and the Territory of the Virgin Is- 
lands; and 

(2) a candidate for election as Resident 
Commissioner to the United States, in the 
case of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or as Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, in the case of the Territory of Guam 
or the Territory of the Virgin Islands, shall 
be considered to be a candidate for election 
to the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Section 10(a) (3) of the District of 
Columbia Election Act (D.C, Code, sec. 1110 
(a) (3)) is amended by striking out “the first 
‘Tuesday in May” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the first Tuesday in August”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the conventions held by national poli- 
tical parties for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President constitute an integral part of 
the process by which such officers are chosen 
by the people of the United States; 

(2) by limiting the length of time during 
which the general election campaign for elec- 
tion to such offices occurs, the integrity of 
the electoral process is better secured; and 

(3) in order to protect the integrity of the 
Presidential election process and to provide 
for the general welfare of the Nation, it is 
necessary and proper for the Congress to reg- 
ulate the part of that process relating to the 
nomination of candidates for election to the 
office of President by prescribing the time 
during which such conventions shall be held. 

(b) Any political party which nominates 
its candidate for election to the office of 
President by national nominating conven- 
tion shall hold that convention beginning on 
the third Monday of August of the year in 
which the President and Vice President are 
elected. 

(c) The district courts of the United States 
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shall have jurisdiction, upon application 
made by the Attorney General, to enjoin the 
members of a political party from conducting 
a national nominating convention for the 
purpose of nominating the candidate of that 
party for election to the office of President in 
violation of the provisions of subsection (b). 

Sec. 4. Section 6103(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting be- 
tween— 

“Veterans Day, the fourth Monday in Oc- 
tober.” and 

“Thanksgiving Day, the fourth Thursday 
in November.” the following new item: 

“Election Day, the first Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November, in 1976, and 
every second year thereafter.” 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1976. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill relative to Federal Primary elec- 
tions and National Conventions.” 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HatHaway). The Chair now lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8410, to continue the existing tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
through November 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent, without prejudice to my 
rights, that I may yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered, and the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 229 and 234. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NONPERFORMING ARTS FUNCTIONS 
OF THE JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1759) authorizing further appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Interior 
for services necessary to the nonper- 
forming arts functions of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, 
and for other purposes which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public 
Works with an amendment on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “appropriated”, 
strike out “such sums as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out this subsection” 
and insert “for the purpose of carrying 
out this subsection, not to exceed $2,- 
400,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1975.”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of subsection (e) of section 
6 of the John F, Kennedy Center Act (72 
Stat. 1698), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out this subsection, not to exceed $2,400,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN WESLEY POWELL FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


The bill (S. 1618) to name the head- 
quarters building in the Geological Sur- 
vey National Center under construction 
in Reston, Va., as the “John Wesley 
Powell Feđeral Building” was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
headquarters building in the Department of 
Interior’s Geological Survey National Center 
now under construction in Reston, Virginia, 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the “John Wesley Powell Federal Building”. 
Any reference in a law, map, regulation, 
document, record, or other paper of the 
United States to such building shall be held 
to be a reference to the “John Wesley Powell 
Federal Building", 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8410) to continue the 
existing temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit through November 30, 1973, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in order that 
a meaningful vote may be had with re- 
gard to the four major portions of the 
committee amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendment 
be divided into these four parts: 

One. Beginning on page 3, line 9, 
through page 5, line 14—this part has 
the 5.6 percent cost-of-living increase in 
social security benefits. 

Two. Beginning on page 5, line 15, 
through page 18, line 3, and beginning on 
page 20, line 3, through page 28, line 5. 
This contains the increase in the sup- 
plemental security income payments, 
and other provisions to correct oversights 
in H.R. 1. 

Three. Beginning on page 18, line 4, 
through page 20, line 2. This part pro- 
vides a 6-month delay in the effective 
ame of the HEW social services regula- 

ons. 


Four. Beginning on page 28, line 6, 
through page 44, line 14. This includes 
the provisions relating to impoundment 
procedures and expenditure limitations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, since other Mem- 
bers are not on the floor, I want to make 
it clear that their rights are not being 
affected significantly by this request. I 
should therefore like to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In the absence of a 
unanimous-consent request being made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, is it not a fact that any Sen- 
ator can demand a division of the ques- 
tion in any event? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Senator 
has that right to demand a division on 
any question which is divisible, and this 
one is divisible. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That would be my un- 
derstanding of it, so that, under the cir- 
cumstances, there would be no point in 
objecting, even if there were an objec- 
tion that could be made, so I am not go- 
ing to do so. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this request 
involves a division which includes two 
items which are not placed in sequence in 
the bill, so that we would vote on them 
together. I make that request because 
these sections are related. They deal with 
aged persons who would be entitled to 
welfare benefits at the present time, or 
are eligible for medicaid benefits. Their 
rights would be protected under the com- 
mittee bill. I recommend this so as to 
save the time of the Senate by voting on 
all these related sections at one time. 
That part of my request requires a unan- 
imous-consent agreement to vote on 
these sections en bloc. 

I have no objection to voting on them 
separately. I just think it would save time 
of the Senate to vote en bloc on both. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I was not completely 
clear. Does the Senator intend to have 
only one vote on these two matters? 

Mr. LONG. I will modify my request 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendment remain subject to 
amendment so that any Senator who 
wants to separate out one part of it can 
do so. 

Mr. BENNETT. These are two separate 
proposals. There may be some Members 
of the Senate who would like to vote 
one way on one and one way on another. 
I understood that the Senator would 
ask——. 

Mr. LONG. Senator, the part that 
would affect persons in medicaid was 
agreed to in the committee by a unani- 
mous vote. I would think the vote would 
be even more impressive than a vote on 
the SSI portion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Maybe I did not under- 
stand. The Senator is asking for a vote 
on the social security and then another 
vote on the SSI? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the area I 
missed. As long as there are going to be 
two separate votes on those two matters, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. I think it is desir- 
able that there be a separate vote on 
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these two matters, and the request would 
include that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Jeff Peterson, of 
the staff of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RrsicorF), be privileged to remain 
on the floor during the consideration of 
and the votes on H.R. 8410. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. B . Mr. President, the 
chairman had the privilege of making 
his opening statement last night; and 
since I was forced to be out of Washing- 
ton, my opening statement could not 
come then, and I shall make it now. 

This is the debt limit bill that we 
will now spend scme several hours dis- 
cussing along with some amendments 
that may be added to it. 

It was not very long ago when the 
debt limit bill could be described as 
Congress annual exercise in flagella- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for requesting Congress to provide him 
with funds to supplement tax receipts 
so that he could pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s bills. Now the debt limit bill 
has become one of Congress favorite 
games. It is so enjoyable that we play 
it with greater frequency—three times 
last year and at least twice this year, 
so far. 

I thought I might describe, first, the 
House bill we are now considering be- 
fore proceeding to the amendments we 
propose. As iť came from the House, 
this bill contained three provisions: an 
extension of the present debt limit for 
5 months; an amendment to the Treas- 
ury Department’s authority to issue 
long-term bonds with interest rates 
above 4% percent; and authority for 
the Treasury to issue a check-bond type 
of security for income tax refunds. 

The present debt limit is extended 
at $465 billion for 5 months through 
November 30 of this year. But we will 
have it back again and go through this 
exercise at least once more. At the 
present time, the limit consists of a 
permanent limit of $400 billion and a 
temporary additional limit of $65 bil- 
lion which expires at midnight Satur- 
day and must be renewed by that time. 

The administration initially requested 
an increase in the total limitation to 
$485 billion through all of fiscal year 
1974, which ends June 30, 1974. The 
House decided to extend the present $465 
billion limit for the 5-month period. The 
Treasury Department would prefer the 
higher limit for all of the new fiscal year, 
but it decided that it had no major dis- 
agreement with the extension of the 
present limit for a short period. In fact, 
it has indicated that it can manage its 
activities under the $465 billion limit 
through the end of next November, al- 
though the limit will squeeze the cash 
balance to $4 billion at the end of Au- 
gust and November, according to present 
projections. 

The second House provision the Treas- 
ury agreed to relates to the interest rate 
on long-term bonds. Two years ago, Con- 
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gress gave the Treasury Department au- 
thority to issue $10 billion of long-term 
bonds with interest rates above the stat- 
utory 4%-percent limit. The Treasury 
has exercised this authority seven times 
since mid-August 1971 at coupon rates 
that have varied between 64% and 7 per- 
cent. Presently, there are $8.4 billion 
of such long-term bonds outstanding. 

Approximately half of that total, or 
$3.9 billion, is held by Government ac- 
counts and the Federal Reserve system. 
These holdings reduce the ability of the 
Treasury Department to issue such bonds 
to the general public, but at the same 
time, there are good reasons for the 
managers of several Government ac- 
counts to hold these Government bonds. 

When enacted 2 years ago, Congress 
did not contemplate that the Govern- 
ment accounts would be covered under 
the limit, and the limitation on these 
securities is meaningless because, by law, 
the interest rate on these portfolios is 
limited to the average market yield on 
outstanding marketable securities. 

The provision in this bill solves the 
problem by excluding bonds held by Gov- 
ernment accounts from the $10 billion 
limitation. Government accounts may 
sell their holdings of these bonds to the 
public, which would increase the amount 
outstanding subject to the limitation, 
but a sale may not be made when it would 
raise the public holdings above $10 
billion. 

The third and final House provision is 
what I believe is a very ingenious device 
to help us combat inflation. The proposal 
calls for a check-bond that can be issued 
by the Treasury as a way of paying a tax 
refund on the income tax. This was de- 
veloped in response to situations like 
those the Treasury Department faced 
this spring. There was substantial over- 
withholding in 1972 from wages and sal- 
aries which led to an increase of about 
$6 billion in refund payments. This gen- 
erated great concern about the potential 
for a serious inflationary impact from the 
sudden spending of that large amount of 
money in a short period of time. 

In addition, it appears that many tax- 
payers apparently prefer to be over- 
withheld because they consider it to be a 
desirable form of savings. The check- 
bond will make it possible for them to 
continue saving simply by not redeeming 
the check as soon as it is received. 

In operation, the check-bond is really 
quite simple. In the case of calendar year 
taxpayers, it will be available for all in- 
dividual income tax returns that are filed 
by April 15. All refund checks on such 
returns will carry an effective date of 
January 1, and if they are not cashed by 
July 1 of the same year, they will auto- 
matically become savings bonds that 
earn interest from January 1 at the rate 
now applicable for series E savings bonds. 

During its deliberations on the debt 
limit bill, the Finance Committee also 
considered other subjects. There are sev- 
eral social security amendments and two 
provisions provide for an expenditure 
ceiling for fiscal year 1974 and a proce- 
dure to govern impoundments of budget 
authority by the President or other offi- 
cials in the executive branch. 
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The committee amendments also cover 
5 areas under the social security pro- 
grams. In my opinion, some of these pro- 
visions have merit, but favorable action 
on them in this bill is inappropriate. 
Hearings were held with respect to only 
one of the amendments. I do not believe 
in precipitate action of this type. In- 
stead, I believe, the Finance Committee 
should have taken the time to hold pub- 
lic hearings on these proposals, devote 
time to the proper markup of the propos- 
als and then, to the extent the amend- 
ments were considered desirable, to add 
them to a social security bill now before 
the committee. 

The first of the amendments provides 
that the automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for social security benefit payments 
will become effective on January 1, 1974, 
instead of January 1, 1975, as under 
present law. The immediate effect of this 
amendment will be to bring about an 
increase in benefit payments of approxi- 
mately 5.6 percent next January. The 
increase would offset the increase in ihe 
cost of living that has taken place be- 
tween June 1972 and this month. 

The argument for this action is that 
the increased cost of living has its great- 
est impact on the aged beneficiaries of 
the social security program who are :east 
able to find other ways to offset the 
higher cost of living. I realize this kind of 
statement has wide appeal, but it fails 
to consider that the social security re- 
cipients received a 20-percent benefit in- 
crease last September. 

When the benefit increase was pre- 
sented to the Senate, it was argued that 
this 20 percent would take care of the 
potential cost-of-living increase until 
January 1975. It was for that reason that 
the effective date of the first automatic 
cost-of-living increase in social security 
was deferred until January 1975. Now, 
under this bill, we propose to give a 
double shot for cost-of-living increases 
in the present fiscal year—that share of 
the 20 percent which was provided for 
that purpose last September and a second 
shot in this bill. 

Another problem with the amendment 
is its impact on the financing through 
the trust fund. Under legislation passed 
last year, contributions must be great 
enough to maintain the balance in the 
trust fund at a minimum level of 75 per- 
cent of the annual benefit payments. 
Previously it was maintained on a 100- 
percent basis and before that it was to 
be funded on an actuarially sound basis. 
Budget estimates show that the trust 
fund balance at the end of fiscal year 
1974 would be close to 89 percent of that 
year’s outlays. With this increase in bene- 
fit payments, there will be a smaller net 
contribution made to the trust fund bal- 
ance in fiscal year 1974. As a result, the 
balance next June 30 will be about 82 
percent of fiscal year 1974’s outlays. This 
decline while not reducing the balance 
below the required ratio, takes it a very 
long step in that direction. One more step 
of that size would require that the wage 
base and/or the payroll tax be increased 
in order to preserve the trust fund bal- 
ance at even this minimum level. 

Up until this time the Committee on 
Finance has always prided itself that 
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whenever it provided increases in the so- 
cial security benefits it matched them 
with increased taxes to support them. 
But, we are now taking a step to break 
that tradition, and we are setting a new 
precedent. I am worried about that. If we 
do it this time, then maybe the next time 
we face this problem, we will be told that 
because the trust fund balance is above 
75 percent of 1 year’s benefit payments it 
is safe to go on drawing against future 
benefits for which current taxpayers are 
paying. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that in 1969 there was a big ac- 
tuarial surplus in the social security pro- 
gram, and we voted a 15-percent social 
security increase, and it did not require 
an increase in the tax rate because the 
financing at that time was on such a 
conservative basis that no tax increase 
was required? 

Mr. BENNETT. What we did in 1972 
was to say, “Well, we are going to reduce 
the required minimum balance in the 
fund from 100 to 75 percent, so that gives 
us a windfall, which we do not need to 
cover.” 

That was carefully planned so that we 
would arrive at that point sometime in 
the future. By doubling up the cost- 
of-living increases for this fiscal year, we 
are bringing the day closer when to 
maintain the 75 percent we have to have 
a tax increase. 

Mr. LONG. The point I am making is 
that the increases in the past have not 
always been accompanied by tax in- 
creases. We have had increases where 
there have not been tax increases, be- 
cause there were sufficient finances to 
cover it. 

Mr. BENNETT. And we do that by re- 
ducing the trust fund reserve balance. 
We decided 75 percent was absolutely 
the rock bottom we could consider, but 
now we are pushing it down, not below 
that today, but we are hastening the day 
when we will. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on the 
first part of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. BENNETT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to ask a question 
about this matter. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the Senator know 
what the anticipated revenue was from 
the social security tax for this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not have that 
figure here. Action on this bill has come 
so fast that I have not had a chance to 
prepare myself for a complete and de- 
tailed discussion of it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is the Senator aware of 
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the amount of the trust fund collections 
for fiscal year 1974? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not have those 
figures. They may be here. 

Mr. HARTKE. The reason I ask the 
question is that I think, as demonstrated, 
one of the reasons that the budget deficit 
for fiscal year 1974 is anticipated to be 
much less than before is the fact that the 
trust fund account is going to be in- 
creased and have a surplus of about $16 
billion. Does the Senator disagree with 
that? 

Mr. BENNETT. There is a table here. 
In a moment or two I will have those 
figures and be able to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I may be able to be 
helpful. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. For 1973 the present 
law would have an income of $53.7 bil- 
lion. In the committee bill in 1973 the 
figure would be $53.7 billion, the same 
amount. The difference comes in in 1974 
where under the present law it would be 
$57.1 billion and the outgo in 1974 would 
be $59.9 billion. 

This would be a one-shot outgo—$2.3 
billion. It is a difference of one-tenth of 
1 percent, and historically whenever 
there has been a difference of one-tenth 
of 1 percent the committee never felt it 
was necessary to increase social security 
taxes. 

But also I would like to give another 
figure to my distinguished colleagues. 
Despite this amount, the assets in the 
trust fund will continue to rise from 
$44.3 billion in 1973 to $51.5 billion in 
1977. So the outgo from the fund will 
be up over the present law in 1974 to 
1976, but by 1977 the outgo under the 
present bill will be the same as under 
the present law, so in no way are we 
jeopardizing the safety of the fund. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the point 
is made very well by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BENNETT. I want to be careful 
that I do not lose my right to the floor, 
because this dialog is taking place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. My point is that I want 
to ask the Senator from Utah whether, 
although in effect you are reducing the 
trust fund, the fact is, as the Senator 
from Connecticut demonstrated, you do 
not reduce the trust fund. 

The trust fund is reduced only to the 
extent it would have accumulated more 
money if you do not accelerate the cost- 
of-living increase by 5.5 percent effec- 
tive January 1 instead of the next year. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether he really contends that you are 
going to have less money than you had 
anticipated was going to be there when 
we passed the cost of living, or is it the 
Senator’s contention that we are going 
to have less money than the account 
takes in? 

Mr. BENNETT. Let me go back. Ob- 
viously, if we increase benefits by $3 bil- 
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lion and the income remains on sched- 
ule, we will have less money 1 year from 
now than we would have now. I do not 
know of anything to change that. 

Mr. HARTKE. But the fact is that we 
have accumulated $16 billion excess in 
the trust fund over what was anticipated 
in the 1974 budget. We are going to ex- 
pend only $1.7 billion additional money, 
so in reality what happened is that we 
are overcharging the people who are 
paying into the trust fund. This has been 
historically and patently unfair to the 
wage earners to pay more than is ac- 
tually expended. 

It is due to two factors: One, inflation 
caused an increase in the amount of 
deductions for social security, and, sec- 
ond, as the Senator from Louisiana 
stated, is the fact that there have been 
far too conservative estimates on the ac- 
tual revenues being generated by social 
security taxes. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator probably 
did not hear me say that at the end of 
fiscal year 1974 the trust fund balance 
would be 89 percent of that year’s out- 
lays. 

If this goes into effect, the percentage 
in the fund of actual outlay will be 82 
percent. We are dropping 7 percentage 
points, when we had expected to stay 
level. We always come to learn that if 
we do not increase our income, but in- 
crease our outlays, we have less money. 

Mr. HARTKE. But that is not what is 
happening. The American people should 
be told that the social security tax is 
producing an excess over the outlay. 

Mr, BENNETT. Of course; it was 
scheduled to be that way, but it was ex- 
pected that the benefit/payment line 
would cross sometime in the future. By 
doing this, we would make it cross earlier, 
and we would put more of a burden on 
the present situation, and it is going to 
make it necessary to increase the tax 
later. 

Mr. HARTKE. We gave a 15-percent 
increase without increasing the tax on 
social security. That was done because 
there had been an overcharge on the em- 
ployee. The same thing is true today. We 
are still overcharging the employees in 
the present generation to pay for the 
benefits we are giving to them. All we 
would do by this amendment and by the 
cost-of-living increase is two things. One 
is recognizing that the overcharge on the 
employees was caused by the failure of 
the analytical experts to come up with 
a realistic estimate of revenues; second, 
there was a failure to take into account 
the sharp increase in inflation, which 
has made for a bigger pay check but no 
increase in purchasing power. 

Mr. BENNETT. We are talking about 
the same subject without agreeing on 
the basic premise, and I see no point in 
continuing it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I agree that we dis- 
agree. The question is whether it is based 
on facts or assumptions. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah cannot tell who is using the facts 
and who is using assumptions. 

Mr. President, let me return to my 
statement. 

In addition to the increase in benefit 
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payments, the committee took steps to 
assure that beneficiaries would not lose 
their eligibility, because of the increase, _ 
for benefits under the aid to families with 
dependent children program and medic- 
aid and also to assure that benefits under 
the supplemental security income pro- 
gram will increase commensurately. 

The committee acted to blanket in 
under the supplemental security income 
program “essential persons,” who usually 
are the spouses—generally under the age 
of 65—of recipients of assistance to the 
aged, blind or disabled. Thus, an aged 
person whose spouse is under 65 and cur- 
rently is on public assistance would be 
guaranteed a monthly income equivalent 
to that of a married couple presently 
covered under the supplemental security 
income program. In addition, States 
would be required to supplement Federal 
SSI payments by the amount of the social 
security benefit increase to assure that 
entitlement payments will not be re- 
duced. To make sure that this adjustment 
is carried out, Federal matching funds 
for the Federal medicaid program in 1974 
would be denied to the States who refuse 
to make the supplemental payments. 
These two provisions I think are desir- 
able, although I believe that they do not 
belong in this bill. 

In another amendment, the committee 
acted to protect certain individuals 
against the loss of eligibility for medicaid 
when the SSI program becomes effective 
next January or on termination of a sav- 
ings clause related to last year’s 20 per- 
cent benefit increase. Those who would be 
threatened with loss of eligibility include 
“essential persons,” persons in medical 
institutions, and blind and disabled med- 
ically needy persons. The savings clause 
continues the eligibility for medicaid of 
persons who go off assistance, because of 
the benefit increase. These adjustments 
also are meritorious, but they also are 
mislocated in this legislation. 

The committee acted to repeal section 
225 of the Social Security Act that would 
deny Federal participation in reimburse- 
ment for nursing homes to the extent 
that their costs exceeded 105 percent of 
the preceding year’s payment levels. 

The committee extended for 1 more 
year the basis for allocating funds appro- 
priated for the maternal and child health 
programs among the States. The action 
continues to make available 40 percent of 
the funds on the basis of special project 
grants and delays application of the pro- 
vision that would make 90 percent of the 
total money authorized on a formula 
basis. 

On May 1, 1973, HEW issued regula- 
tions with respect to social service pro- 
grams funded under the Social Security 
Act, and the regulations are scheduled to 
go into effect on July 1, 1973. The com- 
mittee’s amendment would delay the ef- 
fective date of the regulations until Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, by which time it is believed 
Congress will approve legislation that 
deals with the substantive issues asso- 
ciated with the social service programs. 

I believe that these three amendments 
I have just described should be treated 
as all the other amendments to the social 
security programs that I have discussed 
during the past several minutes. They 
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should be dealt with in a social security 
bill. The Senate should not approve them 
as part of this debt limit bill. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
have been informed that the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House has taken the posi- 
tion that these social security amend- 
ments are not germane under the rules 
of the House and that they will have 
to be taken to a separate vote before 
the conference committee can consider 
them as a part of this legislation. This, 
I think, demonstrates my point that 
we are dealing with meritorious programs 
but on the wrong vehicle. 

Now, I know why we are dealing with 
them on this vehicle. This has a deadline. 
If we do not pass this bill within a week 
after July 1, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is going to have to say to those who 
are expecting Federal checks, “I am 
very sorry, but I have no money, and I 
cannot pay.” 

It always disturbs me to legislate in 
this atmosphere of holding the credit 
of the Government hostage to some pro- 
gram which may be desirable. It seems 
to me this is operating a little like the 
Mafia and holding a gun to the head of 
the President and saying, “This is some- 
thing you cannot veto, so we are going 
to have fun and put on a lot of things 
which should not be here. For one rea- 
son or another, we want to get them 
through without taking the risk of full 
consideration by the Congress on all 
of the merits of the particular proposals 
and all the risks we create when we do 
that.” 

The committee amendments also deal 
with a spending ceiling for 1974 and im- 
poundment procedures. The spending 
ceiling is set at $268.7 billion. This pro- 
vision gives the President the ceiling at 
the level he asked for in January, but 
with larger social security spending than 
he asked for and under conditions he 
would prefer not to have. Earlier this 
year, the Senate twice passed spending 
limits of $268 billion. The Finance 
Committee added $700 million to the 
ceiling, because it has provided in this 
bill as much as $1.4 billion in additional 
outlays in fiscal year 1974. The higher 
ceiling obviously is intended to make it 
easier for the President to accommodate 
these mandatory outlays. 

However, this section of the bill also 
instructs the President how to make his 
adjustments. The limitation is not to 
apply to the funds available for interest 
payments, veterans benefits and services, 
social insurance trust fund payments, 
public assistance maintenance grants and 
supplemental security income payments 
under the Social Security Act, food 
stamps, military retirement pay, medi- 
caid, and judicial salaries. The remain- 
ing budget outlays, about 53 percent of 
the total, are to be reduced on a pro 
rata basis among the functional categor- 
ies described in the budget document. 

This returns us to the situation we 
faced last October, when it became ob- 
vious, at least to the Senator from Utah, 
that we cannot say to the President, “If 
you are going to make a cut anywhere, 
you must cut exactly the same in every 
part of your budget, even after you have 
excepted a few.” A business cannot be 
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run that way. A government cannot be 
run that way. It is interesting that that 
idea finally had to be rejected and has 
now come back, through this particular 
bill, and it must be rejected again. To 
find it in a bill that the President can- 
not veto is, I think, a little bit irrespon- 
sible. 

It is fine that the Senate indicates to 
the President how he should adjust 
priorities while reducing Government 
spending, if the procedure it provided 
were feasible. However, there is an ele- 
ment of self-deception in the instruction 
to apply the reductions on an equal per- 
centage basis among a diverse collection 
of spending categories. Some of them are 
as uncontrollable as the exceptions listed 
in the bill. This is true, for example, of 
general revenue sharing, farm price sup- 
ports, various housing payments, the Pos- 
tal Service, and Federal civilian employee 
retirement programs, Outlay estimates 
for these come to about $14 billion. In 
addition, there is about $45 billion of ex- 
pected spending that is attributable to 
outstanding contractual and other obli- 
gations for various national defense and 
civilian programs. It would be just as 
difficult for the administration to reduce 
these outlays as it would be with respect 
to the programs already excluded from 
the ceiling. 

The purpose of the impoundment con- 
trol procedure is to enable Congress to 
review impoundments of budget author- 
ity made by the executive branch. The 
Congress, after the review, would have 
an opportunity to approve or disapprove 
of each impoundment action, in whole or 
in part, by a concurrent resolution. Such 
action would be required only if the im- 
poundment does not conform with the 
Comptroller General’s notion of what 
constitutes existing law. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
we want to let the Comptroller General 
decide what Congress should or should 
not do. He is a creature of the Congress, 
and he should not have veto power over 
our action. I do not believe this legisla- 
tion is desirable. 

I say this especially since Congress has 
available and is currently considering a 
much more desirable alternative. I refer 
to the procedure for budget control that 
was recommended in the final report, 
issued on April 18, by the Joint Study 
Committee on Budget’ Control. These 
recommendations outline a procedure 
that calls for Congress to establish a 
budget committee in each House which 
would review the President’s budget rec- 
ommendations, consider all other recom- 
mendations presented to it in public 
hearing and written communication, and 
recommend to Congress appropriate 
totals for budget outlays and allocations 
within the totals among the major 
spending categories. The allocations and 
the action by Congress on the concur- 
rent resolution would provide Congress 
with the opportunity to establish its own 
priorities in the budget, if its views differ 
from those of the President. 

It seems to me that the Congress would 
be much better advised to devote its 
energies with respect to this area to the 
proposed budget control procedure and 
to refine it in such a way that it can be- 
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come effective as soon as possible. Once 
it is established, Congress should have 
little difficulty in governing the level of 
spending and receipss and making its 
own statement of national spending 
priorities. This seems to be the most 
sensible place to direct congressional en- 
ergies on this important subject. 

At this point, I would like to observe 
that there are a number of impoundment 
proposals floating around in various leg- 
islative stages. I am a member of an- 
other committee which is involved in a 
conference, because the bill in confer- 
ence has an impoundment proposal in 
it. The leaders of the House have their 
own impoundment proposal, and they 
will not allow the impoundment proposal 
that came to the House from the Senate 
be considered until they have a chance 
to act on their own measure. 

I am surprised and think it was unwise 
to add another impoundment proposal 
to the bill. I think that the wisest legis- 
lative course that the Senate can take 
on this bill before us is to strip it of all 
the committee amendments and pass the 
bill in the form it came to the Senate 
from the House of Representatives. 

As I said earlier, my information is 
that the Parliamentarian in the House 
of Representatives said that he must 
rule that adding social security amend- 
ments to this bill will not be germane, 
and that they, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered by the conference without floor 
action first. 

I realize that there are still other 
amendments beyond those that the com- 
mittee adopted which are going to be 
offered to the bill. There are perhaps 
8 or 10 of them. I think they would 
be less germane than the ones the com- 
mittee proposed, because I would expect 
that some of them, at least, would be 
outside the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee. 

I have stated my position. We are up 
against a deadline. I think it is bad 
legislation to put a gun at the head of 
the President and say, “Here are a lot 
of things we want, that you don’t want; 
but because you cannot, apparently, veto 
this bill, we are going to force you to 
take legislation that should probably be 
passed through the normal legislative 
process—be carefully weighed in hear- 
ings, be carefully studied, and then be 
treated in the area in which it belongs— 
rather than be used as a device for col- 
lecting ransom, if you please, from the 
country’s needs, with the Secretary not 
being in a position to pay the country’s 
bills after next Saturday night.” 

I yield the floor. 

SUPPORT FOR SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASE 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, I wish to register my strong sup- 
port for the 5.6-percent increase in socia] 
security benefits. 

First, however, I wish to commend the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) for 
his leadership in incorporating this ur- 
gently needed provision in H.R. 8410. 

This action becomes all the more com- 
pelling in my judgment, because rising 
prices have severely eroded the elderly’s 
purchasing power. Inflation has become 
so critical now that the elderly cannot af- 
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ford to wait until January 1975—the 
first effective date for cost-of-living ad- 
justments under existing law. 

In the last year alone, the Consumer 
Price Index has jumped by an alarming 
5.6 percent. All age groups have felt the 
impact in one form or another. But older 
Americans have been especially hard 
hit because some of the steepest increases 
have been in categories which affect 
them the most. 

For example, food costs at home have 
jumped by 14.5 percent during the past 
year—and most of that increase has come 
in recent months. This staggering raise 
has been especially severe for the elderly 
because about 27 percent of their income 
is spent on food, in contrast to approxi- 
mately 16 percent for all Americans. 

Another example would be housing and 
maintenance repairs which have risen by 
6.9 percent in the last year. Here again, 
older Americans have been especially 
hard pressed because almost 70 percent 
own their homes, 

During the past few months, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aging has conducted 
hearings on “Future Directions in Social 
Security” and “Barriers to Health Care 
for Older Americans.” These hearings 
have also provided powerful and persua- 
sive arguments to justify a social security 
increase before 1975. 

For these reasons, I recently joined 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr) in sponsoring S. 2025 which would 
move up the effective date from January 
1975 to January 1974 for social security 
cost-of-living adjustments. 

By providing a 5.6-percent increase ef- 
fective in January 1974, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has incorporated the 
basic thrust of our proposal. Moreover, 
under the Finance Committee proposal, 
it would also be possible for the elderly 
to receive another cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in January 1975. This action is also 
consistent with the goal of Public Law 
92-336, which was to make social secu- 
rity benefits inflation proof for older 
Americans. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this 
measure would raise average monthly 
benefits for: 

Retired workers from $166 to $176; 
aged couples from $277 to $293; and 
elderly widows from $158 to $167. 

Additionally, maximum benefits for 
retired workers would be boosted from 
$266 to $290 a month. And in the case 
of an elderly couple, maximum monthly 
benefits would be increased from $399 to 
$435. 

Moreover, this legislation would re- 
move an estimated 400,000 Americans 
from the poverty rolls, and without the 
necessity of resorting to welfare. Of this 
total, about 300,000 are projected to be 
age 65 or older. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


Mr. President, I am also pleased that 
the Finance Committee has included a 
provision to help the low-income elderly. 

This measure would raise the income 
standards under the supplemental secu- 
rity income program, which will replace 
aid for the aged, blind, and disabled in 
1974. Under the Finance Committee pro- 
posal, the monthly income standards 
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would be raised from $130 to $140 for 
elderly single persons, and from $195 to 
$210 for aged couples. 

Without these increases, the effect of 
the social security raise would be can- 
celed out for many of the aged poor 
because their SSI payments would be 
reduced by the amount of the social se- 
curity increase. 

The Finance Committee’s proposal cer- 
tainly represents a step in the right di- 
rection. However, we must be mindful of 
this basic fact of life: Despite these pro- 
posed increases, the income standards 
under the SSI program will still be below 
the poverty thresholds. 

Consequently, I wish to announce my 
intention to introduce legislation in the 
r var future to eliminate poverty entirely 
for the elderly. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the Finance Committee amendments to 
H.R. 8410, and I am hopeful that these 
measures will be approved by the House. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
want to express my support for the pack- 
age of constructive and responsible 
amendments added to the debt ceiling 
bill by the Committee on Finance which 
are designed to protect the income of so- 
cial security beneficiaries and supple- 
mentary security income recipients. 

SOCIAL SECURITY COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE 

As a cosponsor of the bill introduced 
last week by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Rieicorr), I am particularly 
pleased that the committee has author- 
ized a cost-of-living increase for social 
security beneficiaries in January 1974. 

Under the law passed by Congress last 
year, annual cost-of-living benefit ad- 
justments are authorized whenever the 
Consumer Price Index has risen by at 
least 3 percent during the preceding 
year. However, this law delays the first 
such increase until January 1975. 

In view of recent increases in the cost 
of living, I do not believe we should ex- 
pect social security recipients who live 
on fixed and, more often than not, in- 
adequate incomes to wait until January 
1975 for a benefit adjustment. 

Since the beginning of this year, the 
Consumer Price Index has risen at an 
annual rate of more than 9 percent. And 
leading the price increases have been two 
items which take the largest shares of 
the budget of the average older person— 
food and shelter. 

If we do not take action to amend this 
law, not only will the elderly have to 
wait until January 1975 for an increase, 
but that increase will not even cover the 
dramatic price increases that have oc- 
curred during the first half of this year. 

The amendment in this bill provides 
for a cost-of-living increase effective 
January 1, 1974, to cover the increase in 
the Consumer Price Index between June 
1972 and June 1973. It is estimated that 
this increase will be about 5.6 percent. 

With this increase the minimum so- 
cial security benefit will be raised from 
$84.50 to $89.30, the average benefit for 
a retired worker will go from $161 to $170, 
the average benefit for an aged couple 
willbe increased from $277 to $293, and 
the average benefit for an aged widow 
will be raised from $158 to $167. 
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Social security beneficiaries deserve to 
have this increase next January, and I 
commend the committee for the action 
it has taken. 

SUPPLEMENTARY SECURITY INCOME INCREASE 

I also support the amendment con- 
tained in this bill to increase the initial 
assistance levels under the program of 
supplemental security income for the 
aged, blind, and disabled to become ef- 
fective next January. Assistance for a 
single person with no other income 
would be increased from $130 to $140 
per month. Assistance for a couple with 
no other income would be increased from 
$195 to $210. 

This amendment is important for two 
reasons. First, an adjustment in SSI as- 
sistance levels is necessary if the major- 
ity of SSI recipients who also have social 
security benefits are to benefit from 
the cost-of-living increase next January. 

Second, those SSI recipients who have 
no other source of income and, therefore, 
are among the most needy of our aged, 
blind, and disabled citizens also desper- 
ately need this increased income to 
enable them to cope with inflation. 

STATE SUPPLEMENTATION 


A third amendment to the bill would 
require all of the States to maintain the 
assistance levels of their current aged, 
blind, and disabled public assistance 
recipients during calendar 1974. 

In my testimony before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in February 1972, I 
urged that legislation establishing the 
SSI program include a provision “grand- 
fathering” in all current recipients so 
that no person would suffer a loss of in- 
come. At that time I said: 

I believe that no aged, blind, or disabled 
person who now relies upon public assistance 
should be subjected to uncertainties and 
anxieties about what will happen to that as- 
sistance either at the time of the transition 
to the new program or at some time in the 
future when a state government may change 
its policy. 


Unfortunately, in the last few months 
many aged, blind, and disabled persons, 
and others interested in their welfare, 
have been faced with uncertainties about 
what actions States would take to sup- 
plement the SSI payment. 

With the enactment of the provision 
included in this bill, and with the recent 
action of the Senate and the anticipated 
action by the House to restore the eligi- 
bility of SSI recipients for food assist- 
ance, we will guarantee that many aged, 
blind, and disabled persons will receive 
more assistance next year and that no 
aged, blind, or disabled person will re- 
ceive less. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I can re- 
port that the State of Missouri has al- 
ready taken the action required by this 
amendment. The legislature recently en- 
acted legislation authorizing such sup- 
plementary payments as may be neces- 
sary to guarantee that no aged, blind, or 
disabled person on the public assistance 
rolls in December 1973 will suffer a re- 
duction in income under SSI. In addi- 
tion, the legislature has authorized spe- 
cial payments to those SSI recipients who 
may require domiciliary or practical 
nursing care in the future. 
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Missouri has taken this action without 
any legal requirement that it do so. More- 
over, it has taken this action without the 
guarantee of a single penny of fiscal re- 
lief, since supplementary payments made 
by Missouri are not protected by the 
“hold harmless” provision of Public Law 
92-603. 

The supplementary program enacted 
by the Missouri Legislature has been ex- 
pected to cost the State approximately 
the amount it is now spending for as- 
sistance to the aged, blind, and disabled. 
With the increase in SSI payments pro- 
vided for in this bill, some of that amount 
will be freed to meet the additional costs 
to the State for medicaid which will in- 
evitably result from the implementation 
of the SSI program. 

The amendment approved by the com- 
mittee will require all States to do what 
Missouri has done voluntarily, and I sup- 
port that amendment. 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

Finally, Mr. President, I support the 
committee amendment which delays the 
effective date of the new social services 
regulations until January 1, 1974. 

Without this amendment, several pro- 
grams in Missouri, including social serv- 
ice centers in three St. Louis public hous- 
ing projects and services for the resi- 
dents of the St. Louis and Kansas City 
model cities areas, would be placed in 
jeopardy on June 30. Summer camping 
programs for ADC children, in which 
considerable funds have already been in- 
vested, would have to be canceled. 

In addition to preventing serious dis- 
ruption of ongoing programs, this 


amendment will give the Congress time 


to consider legislative action that may 
be necessary to assure that the States 
can use their respective shares of the 
$2.5 billion ceiling set by Congress last 
year to provide a full range of social serv- 
ices to those persons who can derive the 
most benefit from them. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, over the 
years I have on several occasions urged 
the Congress to take the lead in providing 
well-deserved increases in social security 
retirement benefits. As a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, I have re- 
peatedly proposed benefit increases both 
in committee and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate because I believe that every older 
American has the right to live his life 
in dignity. 

Senior citizens need money for food 
and clothing and for housing and medi- 
cal care. The plain fact is that social 
security benefits today are not adequate 
to meet those needs. Older people are 
being forced to live lives of despair and 
desolation because the Government 
program which they depended upon—so- 
cial security—the Government program 
to which they contributed a large por- 
tion of their hard-earned wages—has 
not provided them with decent retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. President, it is because of my com- 
mitment to the well-being of the Nation's 
older citizens that I am particularly 
proud of the 5.5-percent increase in so- 
cial security retirement benefits which is 
in the bill before us today. Without this 
increase, senior citizens would have to 
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wait until 1975 to get any relief from the 
skyrocketing rise in the cost of living. 

With the proposal before the Senate 
today, every person eligible for social se- 
curity benefits will receive a 5.5-percent 
increase in his monthly check beginning 
in January 1974. That means an addi- 
tional $234 billion in social security bene- 
fits in 1974 alone—$2°%4 billion which old- 
er Americans will have to spend on the 
things they need. 

Just as I have pointed out in the past, 
this increase can be accomplished out of 
surpluses in the social security trust fund. 
We do not need to raise the tax rate paid 
by the current working generation in 
order to pay for these new benefits to 
retired workers. 

Mr. President, this 5.5-percent increase 
is a meritorious boost in benefits which 
will help alleviate the plight faced by 
millions of older Americans. I do not be- 
lieve that this increase in benefits will 
be the last voted by Congress. So long 
as older Americans continue to live in or 
near poverty, we will be obliged to raise 
their social security benefits to achieve 
economic justice for the elderly. I pledge 
to continue my fight for the rights of 
older Americans so that the day may not 
be distant when the dream of a life of 
dignity and meaning becomes a reality. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I must re- 
gretfully vote against a 5.5 percent in- 
crease in social security benefits. Oppos- 
ing increased social security benefits is 
not a popular political position to take, 
but I am convinced that it is the only 
honest position that I can take. Unfor- 
tunately, too much politics has entered 
into the whole question of social security 
benefits in the last few years. 

With the adoption of the increase in 
benefits provided in this bill, social se- 
curity benefits will have increased by 45 
percent since January 1, 1970. 

I recognize that senior citizens on so- 
cial security and widows and other de- 
pendents receiving social security bene- 
fits in many cases need additional 
financial assistance, but to a large extent, 
their social security payments are becom- 
ing inadequate because of the erosion in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
created by the inflation which has eaten 
away at our economy in recent years. 

Increasing social security payments 
does not give the recipient of social se- 
curity benefits more purchasing power; 
it merely gives him more money with 
less value. This increase in social security 
benefits will result in approximately $1.3 
billion in additional funds being spent 
for social security benefits next year. 
This additional money will surely fuel 
the fires of inflationary pressures in our 
economy, rather than reduce them. 

Turning to the other side of the social 
security coin, there are far more people 
paying into the social security trust fund 
than there are beneficiaries being paid 
from the fund. Social security was, in the 
beginning, intended to be a sound in- 
surance program with the Government 
administering it as trustee. There is a 
duty to provide equitable treatment, not 
only for those now collecting benefits 
under social security, but also for those 
who stand as future beneficiaries of the 
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program. I believe the program was in- 
tended to accumulate a reserve equal to 
the amount necessary for the payment of 
1 year’s benefits. Following the 20-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits 
enacted by Congress last year, that re- 
serve has dwindled to roughly an 8- 
month reserve. This increase in benefits 
will increase the difficulty now being 
faced in trying to provide a full year's 
reserves. It is important that reserves 
be maintained at their full level because 
revenues received by the fund are vul- 
nerable to any. sharp fluctuation in na- 
tional employment. If this country faced 
a recession with widespread unemploy- 
ment, those entitled to benefits under 
social security would not be reduced, 
but the amount of social security tax 
paid into the fund would be severely re- 
duced, thereby threatening the financial 
soundness of the entire social security 
system. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am not as 
willing as some of my colleagues appar- 
ently are to believe that we can contin- 
ually increase benefits without having 
either to increase the rate of social se- 
curity tax or increase the base on which 
that tax is assessed. In either case, such 
an increase would be a most unfair im- 
position upon the working men and 
women of America who are paying to 
support this social security program. 

Since social security tax is really a 
regressive tax imposed on gross taxable 
income and not on net income, I can- 
not justify a vote to increase benefits 
at this time which will surely sow the 
seeds for yet another increase in the so- 
cial security withholding tax. I believe 
that the most forthright and productive 
thing that I can do for both present and 
future recipients of social security is to 
vote here in the Senate to cut back on 
Federal spending which will reverse the 
inflationary pressures operating today 
in our economy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Water- 
gate hearings will be going on during 
the remainder of the day, and Senators 
will be listening to them during this 
debate. Senators will realize that it is not 
necessary to debate this amendment at 
length, since I do not think it will change 
many votes. Therefore, I suggest that we 
proceed to vote on the first part of the 
Committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the first part of 
the committee amendment, on page 3, 
line 9, through page 5, line 14. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bren), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY) are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpHrey) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 7, as follows: 

[No. 239 Leg.] 
YEAS—86 


Fong 
Fulbright 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Neison 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 

. Inouye 

. Jackson 

Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervin 


Williams 
Young 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
NAYS—7 


Hansen 

Helms 

Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—7 


Goldwater Stennis 
Brock Humphrey 
Clark Packwood 

So the first part of the committee 
amendment, consisting of page 3, line 9, 
through page 5, line 14, was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Montana will suspend until order is 
restored. 

The Senator may proceed. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 2 hours 
on the bill, an hour on each amendment, 
30 minutes on amendments to amend- 
ments, with the times to be equally di- 
vided so far as amendments are con- 
cerned between the sponsor and the 
manager of the bill; with the 2 hours on 
the bill to be under the control of the 
manager of the bill and the minority 
leader or whomever he may designate. 
That is in this unanimous-consent re- 
quest, if it is agreed to, the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) be 
allowed 40 minutes and the manager of 
the bill 20 minutes, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr.) to be allowed 1 hour. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to preserve my 
amendment free of the germaneness rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is understood. 
I am not asking for it in the usual form. 

Mr. CHURCH. Reserving the right to 
object, I have two amendments I intend 


Bennett Tower 
Curtis 


Fannin 


Biden 
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to offer to the bill, and I would like to 
ask whether germaneness is a part—— 

Mr. LONG. There is no germaneness 
requirement. 

Mr. CHURCH. There is no germane- 
ness. That is not the basis for restricting 
the amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not quite get that. 
The distinguished majority leader said 
that he was asking for it in the usual 
form. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Not in the usual 
form. 

Mr. JAVITS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I understand now. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, could part of the 
agreement be that the rule of germane- 
ness apply to any amendments that are 
filed subsequent to this time, so that 
those now at the desk would not be 
caught by the rule but would bear upon 
any future nongermane amendments be- 
ing filed? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would object to that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, then would it be 
possible to have some notice go out that 
any nongermane amendments that a 
Senator would intend to offer should be 
filed at the desk within the next hour, as 
I would personally, and I think most 
Senators would, like to have an agree- 
ment of some kind in connection with 
this bill, because it would be useful, but 
it would also be important that if we are 
going to agree to vote on an hour cer- 
tain, we have some idea of what we are 
agreeing to vote on. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would 
hope we would not have a vote on any 
tax amendments to the bill, but there 
are some printed at the desk, so we will 
have to face them if they are called up. 
I hope that we will not accept any tax 
amendments. I will oppose any such tax 
amendments as are proposed to be added 
to the bill. But we have to face the fact 
that it is the right of any Senator to 
offer any tax amendment to the bill. So, 
as much as I regret to say it to the Sen- 
ator, Senators can offer anything to the 
bill except a constitutional amendment. 
That is in the rules of the Senate. We 
cannot deny Senators the right to offer 
amendments to the bill and to entertain 
a vote on them. But if there is something 
a Senator does not want to vote on, I 
believe the Senator from Michigan knows 
that he can continue to offer amend- 
ments to amendments to amendments, 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe this is a 
reasonable request, the 1 hour. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The reason we are go- 
ing to have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment here, obviously, is that if anyone 
objects, we cannot have it and—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think this is a 
reasonable suggestion—within 1 hour. 

Mr. LONG. If someone wants to file 
a nongermane amendment he would have 
to file it within 1 hour; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, could we have the 
unanimous-consent request restated? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenicr). Will the Senator suspend? 
Could we have order in the Senate? The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator from Montana may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the pending 
business there be a 2-hour limitation on 
the bill, to be under the control of the 
distinguished manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), and 
the distinguished minority leader or 
whomever he may designate; that on all 
amendments there be a time limitation 
of 1 hour, to be equally divided between 
the manager of the bill and the sponsor 
of the amendment; that on all amend- 
ments there be one-half hour, with the 
same division of the time to occur; that 
there be 1 hour allocated to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrrp, Jr.) ; that amendments 
up to 1 hour from now which are not 
germane will be acceptable within the 
realm of this—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Do not forget Senator 
JAVITS. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, and that the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), on 
that 1 hour limitation, he have 40 min- 
utes and the manager of the bill 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, may I 
ask, regarding the nongermane amend- 
ments, they must be filed within 1 hour 
and be at the desk by that time—5 min- 
utes after 3? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If this unanimous- 
consent request is agreed to, yes, at the 
time of its acceptance. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, what would 
be the effect of this on amendments to 
amendments insofar as germaneness 
goes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would be my belief 
that it would have to be germane to the 
amendment pending. 

Mr. CASE. Anything to be offered— 
that if an amendment or substitute for 
an amendment is to be acceptable, 
though not germane, it would have to be 
among those at the desk before the hour 
expired? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it un- 
derstood, too, that modifications which 
the mover himself wishes to make to his 
own amendment may be made within the 
context of that amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomeEnicr). Would the Senator from 
Montana clarify the situation on com- 
mittee amendments? Is it intended that 
there be 1 hour on each divided into 
three parts? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me point out 
that all the amendments we now know 
of would be amendments within the ju- 
risdiction of about half the committees 
of the Senate. It therefore occurs to me 
that within the next hour we might get 
even more unrelated stuff, so that we 
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might need some time allotted to com- 
mittee chairmen, or to committee coun- 
sel, those affected by this. I wonder 
whether we could not have the time 
agreement put into effect after such time 
or at such time as all the nongermane 
amendments have been filed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is just 
as much aware as the leadership is of 
what we are confronted with for the re- 
mainder of this week, and maybe next 
week. I would urge the Senator from 
Texas to be a little forbearing and give 
us a chance, if possible, to operate on this 
basis. A Senator can always move to 
table anything which he thinks is out 
of place or is brought up too hurriedly. 

Mr. TOWER. I will accede to the lead- 
ership’s wishes. 

a Mr. MANSFIELD. I would appreciate 

Mr. TOWER. But I am concerned that 
we have a real Christmas tree here. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. I wonder whether 
the distinguished majority leader would 
consider the possibility of having 4 hours 
on the bill, with the understanding that 
the minority leader or the committee 
chairman would allocate from that time 
to any amendment, if necessary, and 
that would provide a little bit of a safety 
valve. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be fine. 
Would the distinguished minority leader 
consider the possibility of allocating one 
of those 4 hours to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR.), so that there would be 3 hours— 
we have an agreement on that 1 hour 
anyway—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, 3 hours is better 
than 2 hours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that on non- 
debatable motions or appeals, there be 
20 minutes, to be equally divided, under 
the usual procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

The Chair would inquire, what was the 
agreement on the Senator from Michi- 
gan’s suggestion? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As I understand it, 3 
hours on the bill with the time to be 
equally divided, and that the time, of 
course, can be allocated in connection 
with debate on any amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is the situation now 
that, with the unanimous-consent re- 
quest just agreed to, on any nonger- 
mane amendments not filed within 1 
hour from now, they will not be eligible 
for consideration; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Pamela Duffy 
of my staff may have the privilege of the 
floor during the consideration of the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the sec- 
ond part of the committee amendment. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR., addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
bill? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I reserved 
1 hour under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. I yield myself 15 minutes of 
that 1 hour. 

Mr. President, once again I rise to ex- 
press deep concern as to our Nation’s 
financial condition. I realize that a ma- 
jority of my colleagues do not share my 
concern. I realize that the executive 
branch of Government does not share my 
concern. 

Nevertheless, if this inflation is to be 
brought under control, sooner or later 
Congress and the executive branch of 
Government must come to grips with 
the Government’s own financial situa- 
tion. It is a joint responsibility of the 
President and Congress. 

Congress cannot say to the President, 
“You take care of it”; and the President 
cannot say to Congress, “It is up to you, 
and I am washing my hands of it.” 

If either group takes that view, we 
never will solve our problems. Unfor- 
tunately, I do not see much evidence 
that either Congress or the adminis- 
tration is serious about bringing the Gov- 
ernment’s financial condition under con- 
trol. 

Mr. President, during the 20-year pe- 
riod 1955 through 1974, the Govern- 
ment’s Federal funds budget has been 
balanced only three times. Each of those 
three times was in the administration of 
President Eisenhower. The last fiscal 
year in which the Federal Government 
had a balanced budget was 1960. Since 
that time, the Federal funds deficit has 
varied from a low of $4.1 billion in 1961 
to a high of $30 billion in 1971. 

The disturbing aspect of these figures 
is that the deficits in recent years have 
become larger, not smaller. 

During the 5-year period of fiscal 
1970 through fiscal 1974, the accumu- 
lated Federal funds deficit will be $119 
billion. 

Let us put that in perspective. That 
$119 billion is 25 percent of the total 
national debt. 

To state it another way, in the 5-year 
period ending June 30 of next year, 25 
percent of the national debt of this 
country will have been accumulated 
during that short period. I think that 
is cause for alarm. 

Speaking of the national debt, the in- 
terest cost to the taxpayers is $27.5 bil- 
lion in the 1974 budget. 

To put it another way, 17 cents of 
every personal and corporate income tax 
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dollar goes for one purpose—to pay the 
interest on the Government’s debt. 

Mr. President, when the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Shultz, and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Mr. Ash, came before the Com- 
mittee on Finance this past week to tes- 
tify on this legislation, I put this ques- 
tion to both of them. First, to Mr. Shultz 
I said: 

Secretary Shultz, do you favor or oppose 
continued deficit spending on a Federal funds 
basis? 


Secretary Shultz replied: 

Given the facts that we have large sur- 
pluses in the trust funds, then I think it 
would be a mistake to try to balance the 
budget on the Federal funds hasis. What 
should be done, I think, depends upon the 
economic circumstances. 


Mr. Ash, as the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, like- 
wise stated that he did not favor a bal- 
ance in the Federal funds budget. 

To me, that is quite disturbing. If the 
chief fiscal officers of our Nation do not 
favor balancing the Government’s budg- 
et, then I do not see much hope of a 
balanced budget being achieved. 

I am particularly interested in Secre- 
tary Shultz’ comment, because he said 
this: 

Given the fact that we have large sur- 
pluses in the trust funds, then I think it 
would be a mistake to balance the budget on 
a Federal funds basis. 


The trust funds can be used only for 
a specific purpose. The surplus in the 
trust fund, now approximately $16 bil- 
lion, is mainly from the social security 
taxes, payments made into the Treasury 
by the wage earners and by the em- 
ployers for the specific purpose of pay- 
ing social security benefits to our re- 
tired people. So this surplus cannot be 
used for the general operation of Gov- 
ernment. 

The only way we achieved a surplus in 
the trust funds was by Congress and the 
President, acting together, increasing 
the social security taxes. That brought 
about a temporary surplus. Because of 
that surplus, I supported, a little while 
ago, the cost-of-living increase for the 
social security beneficiaries. The money 
is already in the Treasury. It is already 
there. More than that, the Secretary of 
the Treasury says that so long ac there 
is a surplus in the trust funds he does 
not favor balancing the Government’s 
Federal funds budget. 

To me, this latter assertion is very 
disturbing. We are not going to bring in- 
fiation under control until the Govern- 
ment gets its own spending under control. 
Yet, the highest officials in our Govern- 
ment make clear that they do not want 
to have a baiance in our Federal funds 
budget. 

I disagree with them. They may be 
right; I may be wrong; but I disagree 
with them. Both are able, fine men but 
more theoretical than realistic, it seems 
to me. What they think they can do is 
to handle the Government’s finances as 
a spigot of water is turned off and on, 
Fine tuning, they call it. They them- 
selves recommended an increase of $37 
billion in the 2-year period fiscal 1973 
and 1974 as compared to fiscal 1972. 
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Well, we have the highest inflation rate 
now than we have had in more than 20 
years. We have the greatest budget defi- 
cits for the 5-year period ending next 
June 30 that we have ever had in the 
history of our Nation, with the excep- 
tion of the 4-year period during World 
War I when we had 12 million Ameri- 
cans under arms and we were fighting a 
war in both Europe and in the Pacific. 

We are floating in 2 sea of debt. The 
only way Congress and the administra- 
tion will give concern to it is if the 
people themselves, the wage earners, the 
people who are suffering most from this 
inflation demand that we get Govern- 
ment spending under control. 

William McChesney Martin one of the 
ablest financial experts in our country, 
in my judgment, testified before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance 
that the major cause of the inflation we 
are experiencing today results from the 
continued huge deficits of the Federal 
Government. I certainly concur in Mr. 
Martin’s appraisal. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Virginia, yield for a comment at this 
point? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to report to 
my colleague from Virginia that in ques- 
tioning this morning, when Dr. Arthur 
Burns was before a Joint Economic Sub- 
committee, I put this question to him: In 
connection with stabilizing the dollar 
and restoring confidence in the dollar 
abroad, how important would it be to the 
world banking community and those in 
this country who are concerned about 
U.S. fiscal irresponsibility for Congress 
to invoke rigid procedures by which it 
would not appropriate moneys in any 
given fiscal year until it had imposed a 
ceiling on the budget, and not a ceiling 
made of rubber or elastic, whereby we 
must discipline ourselves and live within 
that budget? Dr. Burns said he could 
think of nothing more important to 
strengthen the dollar and restore con- 
fidence in the fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies of this country than for Congress to 
do that, and it would be even more im- 
portant for Congress to do that, than to 
have a ceiling simply imposed by the 
administration. 

In 1968, when Senator John Williams 
of Delaware was a Member of the Senate 
we, the Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Illinois, put a ceiling on 
expenditures which ultimately gave us 
the first balanced budget in years, and 
the last since then. 

In a Subcommittee on Government 
Operations chaired by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio serving as the ranking 
Republican (Mr. SAxBE), we are working 
out a procedure by which Congress can 
maintain the discipline necessary for a 
responsible fiscal policy in this country. 

I cannot think of anything more im- 
portant than the reiteration of these 
principles, of fiscal responsibility which 
the Senator from Virginia has main- 
tained ever since he has been in public 
life, to be once again enunciated today. 
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At long last, $73 billion later, we realize 
the ruinous effect on the economy, the 
country, low, fixed-income people, of the 
kind of irresponsible Federal spending 
that we in Congress participated in dur- 
ing the past decade or more. 

I thank my distinguished colleague for 
his valued comments. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. He is so right 
and I am pleased that he brought to the 
Senate the comments of the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Dr. Ar- 
thur Burns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I think Dr. 
Burns is a man of unusual ability, a man 
in whom I have great confidence. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to one figure he 
mentioned in connection with the bal- 
anced budget in 1969. Of course, he was 
speaking on a unified basis—namely 
using trust fund surplus—because the 
deficit in 1969 on a Federal funds basis 
was $5.5 billion. But that was reduced 
from the previous year of $28.4 billion, 
so it was going in the right direction. 
Now, unfortunately, we are going pre- 
cisely in the wrong direction. 

The Senator from Illinois mentioned 
the attitude of the foreign financial com- 
munity, I have some figures before me 
showing reserve assets of the United 
States and also liquid liabilities to for- 
eigners. 

I notice that in 2 years and 3 months, 
from December 31, 1970, to March 31, 
1973, our liquid liabilities to foreigners 
has almost doubled; namely, from $47 
billion at the end of 1970, to $91 billion 
on March 31, 1973. That is another indi- 
cation of the Government’s very seri- 
ously deteriorating financial situation. 

I put a number of questions to the 
Budget Director and to the Secretary of 
the Treasury when they appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Finance last week. 
At the appropriate time I will insert in 
the Recorp some of those statements. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
go into major new programs and not ex- 
pect to wind up with a smashing deficit. 
Just last year the administration recom- 
mended and Congress approved taking 
$30 billion over a 5-year period and turn- 
ing it over to the 50 States and 38,000 
different communities, the so-called rev- 
enue-sharing proposal. I contended at 
the time there is no revenue to share. 
The Federal Government only has defi- 
cits. 

Just the year before that the adminis- 
tration proposed and the Congress ap- 
proved a reduction in taxes of $14 billion 
a year, at a time when we were running 
a deficit of $30 billion. To me that 
seemed not too wise. It further accen- 
tuated the severe financial situation. 

Now, we are coming up with a new 
program of aid to North Vietnam at a 
time when we are running a budget defi- 
cit of $30 billion. How foolish can we get? 

Where is all this going to stop? 
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I just want to suggest to the housewives 
of our Nation that when they go to the 
grocery store to buy groceries, one of the 
major reasons for the higher prices of 
these groceries is the continued smash- 
ing Government deficits. This huge con- 
tinued spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment must be paid for in one of two ways 
or both; either by taking more money 
out of the pockets of the wage earners 
or by more inflation, namely higher 
prices. 

And more inflation is an additional 
tax on the earnings of the people of our 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp 
some questions which I put to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. George 
Shultz, and to the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, Mr. Roy 
Ash. Following that, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
three tables which I have prepared, 
showing the financial condition of the 
Treasury over a period of time. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Byrd? 

Senator Brrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Ash, am I correct in this assertion: 
the Administration recommended an in- 
crease of $18 billion in the federal budget 
for fiscal year 1973 as compared to 1972? 

Mr. Asa. The numbers are approximately 
$232 billion for fiscal "72 and $250 billion 
for '73, so that is $18 billion. 

Senator Byrp. Am I correct that the Ad- 
ministration recommended an increase of $19 
billion for fiscal 1974 versus 1973, namely, 
from $250 billion to $269 billion? 

Mr. AsH. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Byrp. So, if the expenditures are 
held to those figures, still it represents an 
increase in spending during that two-year 
period of $37 billion? 

Mr. AsH. An annual spending rate increase, 
that is certainly right. 

Senator Byrrp. And that increase, which 
was recommended by the Bureau of the 
and by the Administration, the last one rep- 
resents an increase of, roughly, 844 percent, 
I believe? 

Mr. AsH. That is about the right percent- 
age number. I might indicate here a matter 
that was set forth in the budget submitted 
earlier this year, that we are running at 
current times under a condition where ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the federal budget 
is considered relatively uncontrollable; that 
is, matters such as Social Security—which 
we have earlier discussed—and others like 
that. 

So, when one speaks of the Administra- 
tion’s recommendations, I want to make 
clear that this is not all discretionary type 
decisions or recommendations and that 
three-fourths of the amount is pretty well 
already built in by earlier decisions of the 
Administration and of the Congress and of 
legislation itself. 

Senator Byrp. Well, without debating that 
point, the fact that I want to establish— 
and if I am in error let me know—the fact 
I want to establish is that athe Admin- 
istration recommended an increase of $18 
billion for fiscal "73 versus 1972, and the 
Administration recommended an increase of 
$19 billion for fiscal "74 versus °73. 

Mr. AsH. That is correct and, of course, the 
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question of the Social Security which is in- 
volved in the unified budget proposal, let’s 
deal only with what the debt limit is con- 
cerned with, namely, the federal funds 
budget. 

Now, first, as I read the figures, for the 
20-year period, 1955 through 1974, the federal 
funds budget has had a surplus only three 
times during those 20 years and they were 
the three years of President Eisenhower's 
Administration. We have not had a balanced 
budget or anything approaching a balanced 
budget since 1960, 

Now, is this cause for alarm in your judg- 
ment? 

Mr. Asn. Well, I will first .mswer and then 
suggest that Secretary Shultz may also wish 
to add to it. I think there have been times 
during the era that you have discussed, where 
there have been causes for alarm. I have in 
mind, particularly, those years 1966 through 
1969, where not only was there a federal funds 
deficit of from $54 billion for that four-year 
period of time but there was, also, a full 
employment deficit of $43 billion, which, in 
effect, was a substantial contribution to in- 
flation contributed to by that. 

Senator Byrd. I am sorry you brought up 
the full employment budget. I didn’t want 
to debate that. Could we not stick with the 
federal funds budget? 

If it were not for the deficit in the federal 
funds budget, you would not be here today. 

Mr. AsH. I believe Secretary Shultz’s an- 
swer was, of course, the federal funds budget 
is part of the unified budget and contributes 
to whatever the budget’s total is, but, yes, the 
debt relates to the federal funds budget 
pai -icularly. 

Senator Byrn. That is right. So if it were 
not a deficit in the federal funds budget, you 
would not be here today? 

Mr. Asx. That is correct. 

Senator Brrp. So why don't we, if we 
could—and you can answer any way you 
wish—but if we could, I would like to stick 
with the federal funds budget. 

Mr. AsH, All right, sir, let’s do that. 

Senator Byrd. Now, since 1960, there has 
been a deficit in the federal funds budget 
from a low of $4.1 billion in 1961 to a high 
of $30 billion in 1971. So there has been a 
deficit every year since 1961. 

My question to you is: Is that cause for 
alarm? 

Mr, Ass. Well, I think that is certainly 
cause for concern, It is a matter, I am sure, 
we are giving considerable concern to in the 
Administration, as well as here. I think it 
is a cause for alarm only at times when the 
federal funds deficit is such that it, itself, 
contributes to inflation and I don’t have to 
make reference to the full employment budg- 
et to identify those occasions, but when the 
federal funds deficit is employed deliberately 
as a tool to bring the economy up to its full 
scale of operations, then that is the proper 
time or proper occasion to encourage federal 
funds deficit, and that has been, of course, 
the fact of these last four years. 

On the other hand, when the federal funds 
deficit adds to inflation, then I agree with 
you that it is a cause for considerable alarm. 

Senator Byrd. Do you feel that these recont 
smashing deficits in the federal funds budget, 
which the government has been running at, 
do you feel that is a major cause for the in- 
flation we have today? 

Mr. AsH. I think that it is hard to identify 
all of the causes, but I think if one were to 
look at the use of the federal funds budget 
over the years, he would conclude that there 
has been much less contribution to inflation 
of the federal funds deficit in the last four 
years than there was in the four that pre- 
ceded those. Those were the times when in- 
filation was set loose by a large federal funds 
deficit, 
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These last four years, they have contrib- 
uted much more to the development of our 
economy to its fullest utilization. 

Senator Byrp. Since you brought up the 
past four years and you also brought up some 
previous years—and I would want your staff 
to check these figures—but the way I add 
them up, during the eight years of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Administration, the accumu- 
lated federal funds deficit was $86.1 billion. 
Now, during the four years of the present 
Administration, namely, 1971 through your 
projections for 1974, the accumulated fed- 
eral funds deficit will be $105.9 billion com- 
pared with the deficit of $86.1 billion for the 
eight years of the Kennedy-Johnson Admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. AsH. My numbers agree with yours, sir. 

Senator Brrp. You do not find that cause 
for concern? 

Mr. AsH. Well, I think that deficits in the 
federal funds budgets are always matters of 
concern, but I think it is the circumstances 
under which those deficits are incurred that 
most of all must be kept in mind and those 
circumstances were substantially different in 
at least the second half of that eight-year pe- 
riod to which you referred, than they were in 
this most recent four-year period. 

So that the numbers, as I see them, cannot 
be merely compared number to number; they 
have to each be related to the economic cir- 
cumstances of the time. And in so relating 
them, I believe that, as I would see it, there is 
& greater concern for the second half of that 
eight-year period that you mentioned than I 
would have for the most recent four-year 
period, because of the environment, the eco- 
nomic environment, in which these different 
sets of deficit numbers were incurred. 

Senator Byrd. Well, it is very interesting 
to get your philosophy. You were not in pub- 
lic life in the 1968 period, You may have been 
but—— 

Mr. AsH. No, I wasn’t, 

Senator Byrp. But I know that many in 
public life in 1968, particularly those who are 
part of the present Administration, and the 
Senator from Virginia, were very critical, en- 
tirely critical, of President Johnson’s smash- 
ing deficit of $28.4 billion in '’68. Let me put 
it this way: I thought it was a very shocking 
and very bad deficit and was leading to the 
inflation which we experienced, That was ex- 
actly the view taken by President Nixon in 
the campaign of 1968. 

Now, we come to the next four years or the 
four years rather beginning in 1971, where 
we had a federal funds deficit of $30 billion. 
In 1972, we had a federal funds deficit of 
$29.2 billion; in 1973, we had a federal funds 
deficit or will have at the end of this year 
of $28 billion and you project next year a 
federal funds deficit of $19 billion. What I 
haven't been able to get through my mind— 
and I guess maybe I am not enough of an 
economist—or enough of a political parti- 
san—is why it is so terrible to have a $28 bil- 
lion deficit in 1968 under a Democratic Presi- 
dent, but so fine to have $30 billion deficits 
in the subsequent years under a Republican 
President. 

Mr. AsH. Well, maybe it is necessary we 
talk in terms of the full employment budget, 
Senator. I realize your reluctance to do sọ, 
but— 

Senator Byrp. I have no reluctance to do 
so. I was just trying to keep out of an un- 
necessary argument. 

Mr. Asn. I find it is a necessary means to 
explain my views on this particular matter, 
though. First, I certainly agree with you, 
Senator Byrd, in your view of ’68. I then was 
a private taxpayer, but was one of those few 
taxpayers who was actively promoting a tax 
increase to deal with the issues as they then 
stood. It was obvious, at least to me, and I 
am sure to you, Senator, and many others, 
that that was a very inflationary circum- 
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stance and it was essential, as we saw it, to 
try to dampen the inflationary force that 
such a deficit had in that area. Unfortu- 
nately, it wasn’t done. In this particular—— 

Senator Brrp. My time has expired but 
identify which years you are talking about? 

Mr. AsH. I was talking about 1968, particu- 
larly, when this was a substantial contribu- 
tion to inflation. 

When we deal with the current year of "74, 
I think there is one very interesting matter 
to consider there and, that is, while it is true 
there is a federal funds deficit in fiscal "74, £ 
think it is a very significant fact that fed- 
eral funds transactions with the public in 
1974, do have a surplus and—— 

Senator Brrp. Now, we are getting into an- 
other budgetary concept. I thought we were 
going to get into a new one next year, but 
apparently we are going to get to that before 
next year. 

Anyway, my time has expired. We will get 
back to this again 

Secretary Shultz, do you favor or oppose 
continued deficit spending on a federal funds 
basis? 

Secretary Suutrz. Given the fact that we 
have large surpluses in the trust funds, then 
I think it would be a mistake to try to bal- 
ance the budget on the federal funds basis, 
but what should be done, I think, depends 
upon the economic circumstances. 

Senator Byrp. Do you consider the $16 bil- 
lion surplus in the trust fund as a real sur- 
plus? 

Secretary Suuurz. Yes. I think that in judg- 
ing the impact of the budget on the econ- 
omy, we have to add all of the things up that 
the federal government does. 

Senator Byrp. I understand that. 

Secretary SHULTZ. Whether they are trust 
funds or otherwise, they must be added and 
taken into account and then see what the 
balance amounts to. 

Senator Byrp. It is correct, is it not, that 
the trust funds can be used only for a spe- 
cific purpose? 

Secretary SHULTZ. That is correct. 

Senator BYRD. Mr. Ash, do you favor or 
oppose a balanced budget on the federal 
funds basis? 

Mr. Asm. I would certainly join in Secretary 
Shultz’ statement that a balance coming 
from federal and trust funds, makes the best 
economic sense and that it would not be 
proper to have a balance on the federal funds 
unless, at the same time, there were simul- 
taneous balance in the trust funds, so that 
the total unified budget would also be 
balanced. 

Senator BYRD. I just wanted to establish the 
thinking of the two high people in our gov- 
ernment, 

I assume both of you would oppose any 
legislation which would require a balanced 
budget on the federal funds basis? 

Secretary SHuurz, Yes, sir. I can imagine 
circumstances where I would favor a bal- 
anced budget on the federal funds basis, that 
is, if the trust funds were operating at a 
deficit and the economy weren’t operating 
at capacity, then I think it would be appro- 
priate if we had a kind of circumstance, but 
it depends, in other words, on the circum- 
stances. 

Senator Byrn. Mr. Ash, does the continu- 
ing and, in my judgment, the accelerating in- 
flation disturb you? 

Mr. Asx. It disturbs me and I am sure it 
disturbs most everybody in the Administra- 
tion. This is why actions have been taken and 
continue to be considered for dealing with 
that very problem. 

Senator Brrp. How seriously do you view 
the inflationary spiral, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary SHULTZ. Oh, I think it is a prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. 

Senator Byrp. Do you regard the huge gov- 
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ernment deficits, as typified by the federal 
funds budget, as the major cause of the in- 
flation? 

Secretary SHULTZ. Well, I think that the 
large deficits at full employment in the last 
part of the ’60’s are what gave it its big 
boost. 

This most recent outburst in the first 
quarter, I think, has some special charac- 
teristics associated with it, but I believe that 
the tightening of fiscal policy that is now 
going on is quite appropriate. 

Senator BYRD. The federal funds deficit for 
*71 were $30 billion. The federal funds budget 
for "72 was $29.2 billion. The federal funds 
deficit for "73 is $27.9 billion; the federal 
funds deficit for the upcoming year, as pro- 
jected by you, is at $18.8 billion. Do you re- 
gard that as being inflationary? 

Secretary SHULTZ. Well, I think as we have 
discussed many times, that the federal funds 
surplus or deficit is not the right concept 
to use in judging the relationship of the 
federal budget to problems like economic ex- 
pansion or inflation and that the unified 
budget is a more useful concept. 

Senator Byrp. Well, is your answer to my 
question, yes, or no? 

Secretary Suvutrz. Well, the answer to your 
question is that I think that the fiscal thrust 
provided by the federal government in the 
last couple of years was appropriate under 
the circumstances. 
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Senator BYRD, 
question, 

What I am trying to ask— 

Secretary SHutTz. But I think if your ques- 
tion is, could we curb inflation for sure by 
seeing to it that the economy operated with 
eight percent unemployment; the answer 
is, yes. You could control inflation that way 
but we don’t want to. 

Senator Byrd. That is not my question at 
all, and you know it is not my question. 

I asked what I thought was a reasonable 
question. My question is, in 1971 we had a 
$30 billion deficit; in 1972 we had a 29.2 bil- 
lion deficit; in 1973 we had a $27.9 deficit; 
and you project a $18.8 billion deficit for the 
upcoming year. 

My question is: Do you regard that as be- 
ing inflationary? 

Secretary Suut‘z, I feel there is little doubt 
that we would have a lesser rate of infia- 
tion today if we had a balance, if we had 
had a balance in the federal funds budget 
during those years. I think I should add; I 
also believe we would have a lot less jobs, a 
lot less production, a lot less of other things 
that we want. 

Senator Brrp. For the fiscal years 1970 
through 1974, the accumulated federal funds 
deficit will be $119 billion and that is pre- 
cisely 25 percent of your projected national 
debt, the total national debt. Now, does the 
fact that we have accumulated 25 percent of 
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the total national debt in just five years 
disturb you? 

Secretary SHuttz. I would certainly have 
preferred that the economy maintain itself 
on a steady path of growth at full employ- 
ment, with a balanced budget on the unified 
basis. 

So, in a sense, it hasn't done that; yes, it 
disturbs me and I wish somehow or other it 
had been possible to do it otherwise. 

However, I think that with the economy 
operating below capacity, we should have the 
courage to use federal fiscal policy as a tool 
in expanding the economy and not be afraid 
of it. 

Senator Byrp. Well, if by that you mean 
creating huge deficits, you have certainly 
accomplished that; no question about 
that... 

Senator Byrrp. You had a deficit of $28 bil- 
lion following your own figures; which is to 
say, that your own recommendations—and 
not what the Congress did, regardless of what 
the Congress did—but your own figures, your 
own budget recommendations projected a 
federal funds deficit of $28 billion; is that 
not correct? 

Secretary SHULTZ. Correct, 

Senator Byrp. And your own budget fig- 
ures, assuming that Congress doesn’t ap- 
propriate one dollar more than you advocate, 
still will mean a deficit of $19 billion in the 
upcoming year? 

Secretary SHULTZ. Correct, 
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Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the yeas and nays be 
ordered on the next portion of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment has been explained before. Its ma- 


than a cost-of-living increase for those 
aged, blind, and disabled who will rely 
upon the supplemental security income 
program which will entirely replace, in 
many States, the welfare program for 
the aged, blind, and disabled, and in the 
rest of States largely replace it. 

Without this amendment, a substantial 
majority of the more than 5 million aged, 
blind, and disabled people, receiving SSI 
payments, those who are also social se- 
curity beneficiaries, would find their SSI 
check reduced by the same amount by 
which they would receive an increase in 
their social security income. That is, for 
every dollar of increase they would re- 
ceive in social security, there would be a 
reduction in their supplemental security 
income. 

I am sure no one intends that sort of 
result. 

There is another committee provision 
that is just as compelling, the one pro- 
tecting the so-called essential persons, 
who, for the most part, are wives below 
the age of 65 whose husbands over 65 are 
welfare recipients. These couples would 
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actually have a cut in their income, come 
January 1, unless we enact this provision 
to correct the oversight that existed in 
HR. I. 

A similar oversight exists with regard 
to those medically needy persons who 
are currently regarded as being disabled 
under State programs, but who will not 
be regarded as being disabled under the 
definitions in the Federal program, and 
who will thus lose their medicaid eligi- 
bility when the Federal SSI program 
come next January displaces the State 
program of aid to the aged, blind, and 
disabled. 

To correct two important oversights 
in H.R. 1, as well as to insure that the 
beneficiaries of the Federal substitute 
for the State welfare program, the SSI 
program, would share in the social se- 
curity cost-of-living increase, it is neces- 
sary that this part of the committee 
amendment be agreed to. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I shall 
take just a moment. I agree with the 
need for this legislation, and I think the 
solution worked out by the committee is 
a good one, but I do not think this is the 
proper place to consider it. 

For that reason, and that reason only, 
I shall vote against it, but I have no 
objection to getting to the vote, and I 
shall be glad to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the Finance Committee 
for the actions it has taken in this bill 
in the area of health. 

The bill extends project grant author- 
ity under title V of the Social Security 
Act to fund maternal and child health 
services. Were it not for this provision, 
funds formerly awarded to individual 
projects for health services to mothers 
and children would be divided among the 
States on a basis of formula. This alloca- 
tion process would result in many States 
receiving drastically fewer funds for the 
support of these services than they have 
received in the past. These States that 
would suffer reductions are those which 
have worked the hardest to implement 
projects in maternal and child health 
care. This bill extends the project au- 
thority until June 30, 1974, and modifies 
the formula that would be used to allo- 
cate the funds to the States commencing 
on that date to assure that no State, nor 
any of the individual health services 
projects involved is set back in their pro- 
gram by this allocation process. 

This bill also makes changes in eligi- 
bility requirements under the medicaid 
program to assure that some spouses of 
aged, blind, or disabled Americans, or 
persons who are ineligible for cash as- 
sistance because they are inpatient in- 
stitutions, and others continue to be 
eligible when the Federal supplemental 
security income program goes into effect 
in January of 1974. I congratulate the 
committee for their concern for these 
Americans who otherwise would have 
been lost in one of the gaps in our com- 
plex health and welfare programs, and 
suffered great personal loss as a result. 

Finally, I am pleased that the commit- 
tee has seen fit to repeal section 225 of 
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Public Law 92-603, which would have 
limited Federal reimbursements to nurs- 
ing homes to 105 percent of the prior 
year’s level of payment. While the intent 
of this limitation was well meaning, its 
application to nursing homes alone dur- 
ing the current period of rapid inflation 
would have been inequitable and dis- 
criminatory. I support therefore the re- 
peal of this limitation. 

All of these items in the area of health 
are essential and urgent matters. I com- 
mend the Committee on Finance for in- 
cluding them as part of the debt limit 
bill. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as chief 
cosponsor of S. 1543, I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the Finance Commit- 
tee, especially Senator Lona, the commit- 
tee chairman, and Senator MONDALE, the 
sponsor of S. 1543, for their fine efforts 
to incorporate in the bill an extension of 
the title V, social security maternal and 
child health project grant authority. 

Although I have elaborated on the ef- 
fectiveness and worth of these maternal 
and child health programs in my earlier 
statement when Senator MONDALE and I 
first introduced S. 1543, I would like to 
quote, at this time, from a comment made 
by Dr. Arthur Lesser, former Director of 
the Maternal Health and Child Care pro- 
gram at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, during a recent 
Nutrition Committee hearing on ma- 
ternal, fetal, and infant nutrition. When 
asked to comment on how effective title 
V programs have been, Dr. Lesser re- 
plied: 

These programs have been effective in the 
reduction of infant mortality, particularly 
among low income infants. We see, in the 
last few years, for the first time, the begin- 
ning of the narrowing of the gap between 
the infant mortality of white infants and of 
black infants. 


The extension of the project grant au- 
thority means that we will be able to 
continue the progress that we have made 
in maternal and child health. In Dlinois, 
the extension means that the State will 
not lose 42 percent or $3.5 million of its 
maternal and child health funds. More 
important, it means that more than 180,- 
000 pregnant mothers, infants, and chil- 
dren in Illinois will continue to receive 
proper care. 

I firmly believe that this investment 
in maternal and child health is a worth- 
while and necessary use of our resources. 
Let me again quote from testimony re- 
ceived by the Nutrition Committee dur- 
ing its recent hearings on maternal, fetal, 
and infant nutrition. Dr. Myron Winick, 
director of the Institute of Human Nutri- 
tion, Columbia University College of 
Physicians, testified: 

This problem (maternal and child health) 
is potentially more important than cancer or 
heart disease for it affects the quality of life 
from the cradle to the grave. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished chairman and 
the members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for approving a provision to the 
debt ceiling bill which will extend the 
authorization for project grants for the 
maternal and child health program until 
June 30, 1974. I intend to support this 
amendment today because it meets the 
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purpose of S. 1543 which I cosponsored 
in April. But more importantly, the need 
for the extension of such special projects 
should be obvious. 

The transition to formula grants on 
July 1, 1973, if we fail to pass this amend- 
ment, will adversely affect the ability of 
many States, including Maryland, to 
maintain the existing activities because 
of the sharp curtailment of Federal re- 
sources. In Baltimore, such substantial 
reduction may well force hundreds of 
pregnant women, mothers, and children 
to become dependent again on over- 
crowded emergency rooms and under- 
staffed outpatient departments of city 
hospitals. 

Wipe out these programs in Baltimore 
and we are back to the days of women 
delivering at the local hospitals who have 
had no prenatal care. Wipe out these 
programs and we are back to the days 
of thousands of newborn infants, pre- 
school children and school-age young- 
sters from poor families who are left 
at the mercy of fragmented, episodic, 
and haphazard medical care. Wipe out 
these programs, and we can predict that 
the downward trend now apparent in the 
infant mortality rate, prematurity rate, 
hospitalization rate of preventive ill- 
nesses, mental retardation, and just 
about any other index of health the Con- 
gress would care to examine will sharply 
rise again in the poor communities. 

There is no question about the cost 
effectiveness of these programs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment will not even increase the Presi- 
dent’s budget. This amendment will, how- 
ever, accomplish the following: 

First, no State would be eligible for 
less funds after June 30, 1974, than the 
total amount allocated to a State in for- 
mula and project grants in fiscal year 
1973, and, second, that States would be 
required to make appropriate arrange- 
ments for the continuation of services 
to the population in areas previously 
served under project grants. Under a spe- 
cial provision, in fiscal year 1974 a State 
would be authorized the greater of the 
total of fiscal year 1973 project and for- 
mula grants or the sum such State would 
have otherwise been entitled to if the 
project grants had not been extended 
during fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. President, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like at this time to urge my colleagues to 
adopt the Finance Committee’s amend- 
ment to extend the authority of special 
projects for maternal and child health 
under title V of the Social Security Act. 

In 1965, President Johnson’s health 
message to the Congress expressed con- 
cern over the “great and growing need 
among our children for better health 
services.” High priority was placed on 
meeting these needs and title V of the 
Social Security Act was modified so that 
special project grants would be made 
available for health services for children 
of school and preschool age, particularly 
in areas with concentrations of low-in- 
come families. 

In 1967 Congress again reorganized 
title V of the Social Security Act to first, 
provide for formula grants to States for 
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support of maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s programs, and 
second, provide authority for special 
project grants whereby maternal and in- 
fant care and children and youth projects 
might be expanded and further sup- 
ported. 

The idea was to attack the problem 
on two fronts. First, general support in 
the form of formula grants was to be 
available to all States with a plan to meet 
maternal and child health needs. Beyond 
that, special project grants were to make 
it possible to direct additional financial 
resources to geographic areas where the 
needs were concentrated. 

Throughout their history these spe- 
cial projects have had profound im- 
pact upon the populations they serve. 
They have led to a more effective and 
efficient utilization of health manpower; 
to more effective health services in the 
communities they serve; and to improved 
working relationships between health 
care programs which had traditionally 
failed to coordinate their activities. 

Maternal and infant care projects have 
significantly contributed to the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality. In Providence, 
Rhode Island, for example, the project 
area showed a reduction of infant mor- 
tality from 47.4 percent per 1 thousand 
live births in 1966 to 25.2 percent per 1 
thousand in 1970. 

Children and youth projects have pro- 
vided preventive and comprehensive 
service contributing to education in the 
rate and duration of hospitalization. 
There has been a 50 percent decrease in 
the number of children served by the 
projects who need costly hospitalization. 

Intensive care for newborn babies un- 
der this program has also had a pro- 
found impact. At the University of Ten- 
nesses, for example, the project re- 
ported a 25-percent reduction in mor- 
tality of premature babies in the first 
year of its operation. 

In short, these health care projects not 
only produce new ideas but have been 
powerfully instrumental in bringing 
comprehensive health care of high qual- 
ity to substantial numbers of mothers 
and children across the country. The 
projects did not replace former programs 
but instead were designed to serve a 
dire medical need and to fill a dis- 
astrous void in health care services for 
various populations. 

Hundreds of thousands of women and 
children are receiving continuous and 
comprehensive care which otherwise 
would not be available. An invaluable 
service is being rendered and will cease 
June 30 if Congress does not act now. 

For these reasons I urge my colleagues 
to vote for the extension provided by 
the Finance Committee amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record at this time two letters in- 
dicating the support of these programs 
by the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
the American College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists, and the American 
Medical Association. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, 
Evanston, Ill., June 18, 1973. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: S. 1543 provides 
a two year extension of the Special Project 
Grants under Title V of the Social Security 
Act (Maternal and Child Health). The Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, gravely con- 
cerned over the general state of inadequate 
preparation for the transition from project 
grants to formula grants and the indications 
that existing projects are being closed and/or 
very significantly reduced in scope of services, 
wishes to commend S. 1543 (Mondale bill) 
for favorable consideration by the Finance 
Committee. 

During the 92nd Congress, the Academy 
had recommended a five year extension of the 
Special Project Grants. A one year exten- 
sion was granted, primarily at the exhorta- 
tion of the Administration in order that it 
might review maternal and child health ac- 
tivities along with other health programs so 
that definitive recommendations could be 
made for future action. In March of this year 
representatives of the pediatric community 
met with White House officials to discuss the 
very serious problems being encountered with 
the proposed project expiration. Assurances 
were granted that alternatives would be 
sought to provide that projects would neither 
close nor be significantly reduced. Alterna- 
tives have not yet been proposed and in con- 
sequence thereof, thousands of pregnant 
women and young children face the termina- 
tion of health care services within the next 
two weeks. 

Existing programs will not be able to rely 
upon payments by recipients or third party 
reimbursement. Those covered by Medicaid 
receive many services not covered by Title 
XIX, which may only pay for inpatient care 
of some children. The recent (May 2, 1973) 
GAO report on “Implementation of a Policy 
of Self-Support by Neighborhood Health 
Centers” prepared for the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee discusses the nu- 
merous difficulties health projects encounter. 
Medically indigent families may be covered 
by neither Title XIX nor private insurance. 
Private insurance does not generally contain 
benefits which include payment for preven- 
tive, nutritional, health education and other 
such services provided by projects. 

The Comptroller General’s report to the 
Ways and Means Committee on Maternal 
and Child Health Programs (June 23, 1972) 
recommended that HEW should, among other 
things, consider a revision in the formula for 
distribution of Title V funds among states, to 
lessen the immediate impact of large reduc- 
tions in funds on states having concentra- 
tions of low-income families. Proposals for 
revision have not been forthcoming. 

Many states which appear to benefit by 
receiving a greater proportion of formula 
funds face serious difficulty in their ability 
to generate the required increase in state 
matching for Fund “A” monies. States have 
other pressing needs for money in maternal 
and child health programs, particularly in 
the Crippled Children’s Program that has 
been operating under most difficult condi- 
tions during the past several years. Appended 
are notes on the impact of shortages of 
funds in many state Crippled Children’s Pro- 
grams which intensifies Title V inadequacies. 

But, Title V Programs are effective. Mater- 
nity and Infant Care Projects have contrib- 
uted to the reduction of infant mortality, the 
significance of which is appreciated when 
areas of large cities served by projects are 
compared to the remainder of the commu- 
nity. Children and Youth Projects have pro- 
vided preventive and comprehensive services 
with a resultant 50 percent decrease in the 
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number of children served by the projects 
who need costly hospitalization. The project 
cost data are impressive too. Whereas the 
average annual cost per child in these proj- 
ects was $201.26 in 1968, it was reduced to 
$149.82 in 1970. This compares most favor- 
ably to information from a recent survey 
of Title XIX in 16 states covering over 2.5 
million children wherein it was reported that 
the annual cost per child is $301. 

The projects represent health care re- 
sources which have been established in areas 
of dire medical need, yet the services of sev- 
eral hundred medical, nursing and allied 
health personnel in these areas will be termi- 
nated in the next two weeks. It is not pro- 
posed that these projects be extended indefi- 
nitely but rather that they be extended for 
one or two years so that the medical com- 
munity and the Administration may propose 
for consideration by the Congress necessary 
modifications to Title V. Every effort should 
be made to maintain the existence of estab- 
lished health care résources now in areas of 
greatest need so that they are not disman- 
tled only to be re-established with great 
difficulty when national health insurance is 
adopted. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics with 
the cooperation of other medical and public 
health organizations, is developing a report 
on maternal and child health, Rather than 
address exclusively the formula versus proj- 
ect issue, it is anticipated that a wide range 
of options and alternatives will be proposed 
so that maternal and child health might be- 
come a greater national priority. It is antici- 
pated that these recommendations with 
background information will be available in 
January 1974, 

The United States now needs a clear public 
policy which recognizes the special needs of 
mothers and children and the unique bene- 
fit to be appreciated from an investment in 
this segment of our population. Most pro- 
grams and initiatives now existing are due to 
the interest of the Senate Finance and House 
Ways and Means Committee and support of 
the members of Congress. It is the sincere 
desire of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
to. constructively assist you in further efforts. 
An extension is now sought (S. 1543) so 
that the Congress might consider recom- 
mendations from the medical community in 
revising Title V and our national maternal 
and child health programs in the coming 
months. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. HEAVENRICH, M.D., President. 


— 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1973. 

The Honorable RUSSELL B. LONG, 

Chairman, Committee on Finance, U.S. Sen. 
ate, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR LONG: The American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, the American College of 
Obstetrician and Gynecologists, and the 
American Medical Association join in this 
letter to place emphasis upon the need for 
early consideration of legislation to extend 
federal support for expiring programs under 
Title V of the Social Security Act. S. 1543, 
pending before your Committee, provides for 
a two-year extension. 

Title V provides for certain project grant 
programs, in addition to formula grants, for 
maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services, Under present law the project 
grants authorization will expire on June 30, 
1973. While it is intended that the portion 
of the funds previously allocated for special 
project grants would, as of July 1, 1973, be 
included in the formula grant, we believe 
that this shifting of fund support is prema- 
ture and is not in the best interest of achiev- 
ing maximum program results. In our opin- 
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ion additional time is needed so that states 
will have sufficient time to provide for the 
orderly transition of the special projects 
management under formula assistance. 

Formula grant programs are the major 
sources of care for mothers and children who 
do not have access to private care for pre- 
ventive services and treatment of sickness. 
The project grants provide health services to 
mothers and infants (M & I Projects) and 
to children and youth (C & Y Projects). The 
maternal and infant care projects now in 
operation have substantially reduced infant 
mortality rates in areas where they have 
traditionally been highest by providing early 
and comprehensive medical care to high risk 
women and follow-up treatment for mothers 
and infants. In addition, the children and 
youth programs have provided preventive 
health services, diagnosis, treatment, and 
after-care, as well as early identification of 
defects which are correctable. 

Our organizations place a high priority 
on these programs, which provide for im- 
provement of health care of mothers, infants, 
and children for whom such services would 
not otherwise be available. The expiring pro- 
grams have been instrumental in improving 
the quality of life for countless numbers of 
individuals. 

Existing programs must be continued if we 
are to meet the health needs of mothers and 
infants, and our children and youth. On- 
going programs should not be placed in 
jeopardy. Communities which are endeavor- 
ing to create new maternal and child health 
programs, or to expand existing programs, 
should be encouraged to do so. Early Con- 
gressional support for these programs is vital 
to continuation and expansion of the pro- 
grams. This is necessary if the programs are 
to achieve their potential. Failure to do so 
would invite discouragement and frustration 
for those dedicated individuals involved in 
these programs. More importantly, a failure 
to express strong support can result in cur- 
tailment of necessary health services. 

We appreciate the past consideration of 
your Committee in providing for the mater- 
nal and child health programs. In particular 
we acknowledge the concern which has made 
possible these special project grants under 
Title V. An extension of this authority for 
special project grants is needed. We urge 
that you act favorably on legislation specif- 
ically providing for the continuation of these 
project activities. 

Sincerely, 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, 
ROBERT G., Frazier, M.D., 
Ezecutive Director. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS 
AND GYNECOLOGISTS, 
MICHAEL NEWTON, M.D., 
Director. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Ernest B. Howarp, M.D. 
Executive Vice President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to part two of the 
committee amendment. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES) is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 10, as follows: 

[No. 240 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 


Gravel 
Gurney 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Cranston Mansfield 
Dole Mathias 
Domenici McClellan 
Dominick McGee 
Eagleton McGovern 
Eastland McIntyre 
Ervin Metcalf 


Fong Mondale 
Fulbright Montoya 


NAYS—10 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 


Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Thurmond 
Tower 
Hansen 
McClure 
NOT VOTING—6 
Brooke Clark 
Chiles Stennis 

So the second part of the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I take it 
that the third part of the committee 
amendment is now before the Senate 
under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third part of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this part of 
the amendment provides for a 6-month 
delay in the regulations concerning 
social services put out by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Can we 
have order in the Senate, please. 

The Senator from Louisiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, last year 
we limited Federal social services ex- 
penditures to $2.5 billion. I am confident 
that the Senate and the Congress really 
intended that the States should have an 
opportunity to use the $2.5 billion we 
made available to them for this purpose. 
But the regulations agreed upon be- 
tween the Office of Management and 
Budget and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would reduce 
the amount of services to the poor in 
the 50 States by at least $1 billion and 
maybe a lot more than that. 

As far as I can determine, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is not one State in the 50 
States that agreed to those regulations. 
In the committee the vote that this 
matter should be postponed for 6 
months was virtually unanimous. 
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I am sure that every Senator would 
agree if he reads the examples I set 
forth in the Record yesterday of some 
of the rather ridiculous regulations. He 
would agree that these regulations 
should be postponed until January 1 so 
that the Congress would have an op- 
portunity decide what kind of legisla- 
tive it wants to write in this area. 

I am confident, Mr. President, that 
we in the Congress can provide a far 
better answer than the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
provide. 

In view of the’ fact that we could ex- 
pect that the department would recom- 
mend a veto on this item, it would be 
well to have on the record a vote so 
that the department could recognize the 
enormous support that exists in the en- 
tire country and in the Congress for this 
part of the committee amendment. 

For that reason, I think it is impor- 
tant that we have a rollcall vote on this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Louisiana in what 
he has had to say about these regula- 
tions and the amendment the Commit- 
tee on Finance has added to the public 
debt limit extension bill to delay until 
January 1, 1974, the implementation of 
regulations or social services programs. 
These new regulations which were issued 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on May 1, are scheduled to 
go into effect next week. If allowed to 
become effective, the regulations will 
seriously damage many existing social 
services programs which constitute the 
primary aspect of our welfare policy 
which is clearly focused on helping the 
poor to get themselves off welfare or to 
avoid it in the first place. They will 
thwart what the States hope to provide 
and what Congress intended they receive. 

Some of the statements which have 
been made in connection with the is- 
suance of these new regulations indicate 
that HEW sees a justification for the 
proposed regulations in the action taken 
by Congress last year in placing a $2.5 
billion limit on Federal funding for social 
services and in placing emphasis on cer- 
tain priority services and restrictions on 
the extent to which services may be pro- 
vided to persons who are not recipients 
of cash public assistance grants. I do not, 
however, believe that : ny reasonable re- 
view of the history and content of that 
1972 legislation will support the Depart- 
ment’s position that its new regulations 
are consistent with, much less required 
by, the intent of Congress. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the Recorp the relevant 
portion of Public Law 92-512, the Reve- 
nue Sharing Act. 

There being no objection, the material 
is ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TITLE I1J—Lirration on Grants FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICES UNDER PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 
Sec. 301. (a) Title XI of the Social Security 


Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 
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“LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR CERTAIN SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


“Sec. 1130. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3(a) (4) and (5), 403(a) 
(3), 1003(a) (3) and (4), 1408(a) (3) and 
(4), or 1603(a) (4) and 5), amounts payable 
for any fiscal year (commencing with the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1972) under such 
section (as determined without regard to 
this section) to any State with respect to 
expenditures made after June 30, 1972, for 
services referred to in such section (other 
than the services provided pursuant to sec- 
tion 402(a)(19)(G)), shall be reduced by 
such amounts as may be necessary to assure 
that— 

“(1) the total amount paid to such State 
(under all of such sections) for such fiscal 
year for such services does not exceed the 
allotment of such State (as determined under 
subsection (b)); and 

“(2) of the amounts paid (under all of 
such sections) to such State for such fiscal 
year with respect to such expenditures, other 
than expenditures for— 

“(A) services provided to meet the needs 
of a child for personal care, protection, and 
supervision, but only in the case of a child 
where the provision of such services is needed 
(i) in order to enable a member of such 
child’s family to accept or continue in em- 
ployment or to participate in training to 
prepare such member for employment, or (ii) 
because of the death, continued absence from 
the home, or incapacity of the child’s mother 
and the inability of any member of such 
child's family to provide adequate care and 
supervision for such child; 

“(B) family planning services; 

“(C) services provided to a mentally re- 
tarded individual (whether a child or an 
adult), but only if such services are needed 
(as determined in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by the Secretary) by such in- 
dividual by reason of his condition of being 
mentally retarded; 

“(D) services provided to an individual 
who is a drug addict or an alcoholic, but 
only if such services are needed (as deter- 
mined in accordance with criteria prescribed 
by the Secretary) by such individual as part 
of a program of active treatment of his con- 
dition as a drug addict or an alcoholic; and 

“(E) services provided to a child who is 
under foster care in a foster family home 
(as defined in section 408) or in a child-care 
institution (as defined in such section), or 
while awaiting placement in such a home 
or institution, but only if such services are 
needed (as determined in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary) by such 
child because he is under foster care, 


not more than 10 per centum thereof are 
paid with respect to expenditures incurred 
in providing services to individuals who are 
not recipients of aid or assistance (under 
State plans approved under titles I, X, XIV, 
XVI, or part A of title IV), or applicants (as 
defined under regulations of the Secretary) 
for such aid or assistance. 

“(b) (1) For each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972) 
the Secretary shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to $2,500,- 
000,000 as the population of such State bears 
to the population of all the States. 

“(2) The allotment for each State shall 
be promulgated for each fiscal year by the 
Secretary between July 1 and August 31 of 
the calendar year immediately preceding 
such fiscal year on the basis of the popula- 
tion of each State and of all of the States 
as determined from the most recent satis- 
factory data available from the Department 
of Commerce at such time; except that the 
allotment for each State for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1972, and the following 
fiscal year shall be promulgated at the ear- 
liest practicable date after the enactment 
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of this section but not later than January 1, 
1973. 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘State’ means any one of the fifty States or 
the District of Columbia.” 

(b) Sections 3(a)(4)(E), 403(a)(3)(D), 
1003(a) (3) (E), 1403(a) (3) (E), and 1603(a) 
(4) (E) of such Act are amended by striking 
out “subject to limitations” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “under conditions which 
shall be”. 

(c) Section 403(a) (5) 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) in the case of any State, an amount 
equal to 50 per centum of the total amount 
expended under the State plan during such 
quarter as emergency assistance to needy 
families with children.” 

(d) Sections 3(a), 403(a), 1003(a), 1403 
(a), and 1603(a), of such Act are amended, 
in the matter preceding paragraph (1) of 
each such section, by striking out “shall 
pay” and inserting in lieu thereof “shall 
(subject to section 1130) pay”. 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion (other than by subsection (b)) shall 
be effective July 1, 1972, and the amendments 
made by subsection (b) shall be effective 
January 1, 1973. 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, it is 
true that Congress was concerned—and 
rightly so—with the rapid escalation of 
Federal funding requirements under this 
program last year. In November of 1971, 
the States had estimated their fiscal 
1973 needs at about $1.3 billion and this 
was the amount requested in the 1973 
Federal budget. By early 1972, this had 
increased to something over $2 billion, 
and unofficial estimates in mid-1972 
projected new uses of the program which 
could bring the total Federal funding 
to nearly $5 billion for fiscal 1973. No 
matter how worthy or desirable the pro- 
grams involved, it would be irresponsible 
for Congress to allow a situation to con- 
tinue in which, without any measure of 
Congressional review or control, the Fed- 
eral Government was being obligated to 
make enormous additional expenditures 
not even hinted at in the original budget 
requests. And I stress the words, “with- 
out any review or control.” It is therefore 
not surprising that we took the action 
we did in placing a $2.5 billion limit on 
Federal funding available for social serv- 
ices as of fiscal year 1973. 

It is, however, absolutely wrong to 
read into that action `y the Congress a 
repudiation of the basic concept of social 
services or a mandate for cutting back 
service programs. Quite the opposite is 
true. The 1972 revenue sharing legisla- 
tion did not make any basic change in 
the program content of the social serv- 
ices provisions of the law, but merely 
placed a dollar limitation on the fund- 
ing available for the program and estab- 
lished, in view of the newly limited fund- 
ing, certain formulas for allocating the 
funding among the States. Additionally, 
as I mentioned, that legislation listed five 
priorty services for low income individ- 
uals not on welfare but likely to be so in 
the absence of services. 

It is important to note that the dollar 
limit chosen, $2.5 billion per year, did 
not represent a fiscal cutback but rather 
a commitment to continue the alloca- 
tion of Federal funds for social services 
at the on-going level. It was a cutback 
only in the sense that it halted ambitious 
expansion plans and shift-overs of exist- 
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ing State financed programs to 75 per- 
cent Federal matching, which together 
would apparently have doubled the level 
of funding required by on-going pro- 
grams. Except as a result of the alloca- 
tion formulas, which had a cut-back 
effect in a few States, it did not reduce 
current program levels, and in fact 
allowed at least some continued growth 
in most States. 

It is a little difficult to understand how 
a congressional action which specifically 
attempted—within the limits of what 
could equitably be accomplished—to 
maintain the then existing allocation of 
Federal funding for services could be 
used to justify regulations which are so 
severe that many State welfare directors 
believe that scarcely half the available 
funds can be used. 

The greatest problem with the new 
regulations is, I think, in the area of 
what are called preventive services, that 
is, services which do not go only to wel- 
fare recipients but which are intended 
to prevent people from having to go on 
welfare. 

The law we passed last year limiting to 
$2.5 billion the Federal funding for serv- 
ices also included a provision under 
which at least 90 percent of the Federal 
funds for services in each State would 
have to be used for actual welfare re- 
cipients except that this restriction would 
not apply to five specifically exempted 
priority services: child care, family plan- 
ning, mental retardation, drug abuse and 
alcoholism treatment, and foster care. 
The Department of HEW cites this so- 
called 90-10 limit as an indication of 
congressional intent that social services 
should be concentrated on actual welfare 
recipients. This is not just oversimplifica- 
tion, it is oversimplification to the point 
of virtually complete distortion. 

When Congress passes a law which 
contains a rule and certain exceptions, 
an accurate assessment of congressional 
intent must take into account both ele- 
ments. In issuing its new regulations, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in concentrating on the 
implications of the 90-10 rule, has to- 
tally ignored the implications of the ex- 
ceptions to that rule, and thereby has 
almost totally missed the point of the 
legislation. 

In specifically exempting five types of 
services from the limit, the law first of 
all and most obviously indicates an in- 
tent to give those particular services a 
distinct priority. But more than that, 
it shows a conviction on the part of 
Congress that for certain types of serv- 
ices welfare status is not a logical eligi- 
bility criterion. This would be the case, 
for example, with services to the men- 
tally retarded. 

Similarly, the exception from the limi- 
tation for services such as family plan- 
ning and child care indicates a clear 
legislative judgment that these services 
are so essential in allowing people to 
remain self-sufficient and off welfare 
that any rational welfare policy demands 
that they not be arbitrarily limited pri- 
marily to those already on welfare. In 
this regard, I ask unanimous consent to 
print at this point relevant sections of 
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the Senate Finance Committee report on 
H.R. 1 (S. Rept. 92-1230) and Public Law 
92-603, the enacted version of H.R. 1. 

There being no objection, the material 
is ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAMILY PLANNING 
(Sec. 299E of the bill) 
PROBLEM 


Though Federal law and policy permit and 
encourage States to extend services to low 
income families likely to become welfare re- 
cipients as well as families already on wel- 
fare, most States have not taken advantage 
of this opportunity. 

The progress which has been made under 
the 1967 Amendments has not met the com- 
mittee’s expectations. The annual report 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare covering family planning serv- 
ices includes information which makes clear 
that the mandate of the Congress that all 
appropriate AFDC recipients be provided 
family planning services has not been ful- 
filled. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The committee amended the House bill to 
authorize 100 percent Federal funding for 
the costs of family planning services. The 
Committee amendment would also require 
States to make available on a voluntary and 
confidential basis such counseling, services, 
and supplies, directly and/or on a contract 
basis with family planning organizations 
throughout the State, to present, former or 
likely recipients who are of child-bearing 
age desiring such services. The amendment 
would also reduce the Federal share of AFDC 
funds by 2 percent, beginning in fiscal year 
1974, if a State in the prior year fails to in- 
form the adults in AFDC families and on 
workfare of the availability of family plan- 
ning services and/or if the State fails to 
actually provide or arrange for such services 
for persons desiring to receive them. 


FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES 
(Sec. 299E of the bill) 


The committee bill provides for an in- 
crease in Federal funding of family plan- 
ning services for present and former wel- 
fare recipients of child-bearing age and also 
for those persons likely to become recipients 
in the absence of such services by author- 
izing 100 percent Federal funding for State 
family planning programs, including both 
information counseling and the provision of 
medical and social services. 

The committee believes that its amend- 
ment will give impetus to the availability 
and provision of family planning services in 
the States. A beginning was made in 1967, 
when provisions were included in the social 
security amendments which required that 
family planning services be offered on a vol- 
untary basis, to all appropriate AFDC re- 
cipients, and authorized 75 percent Federal 
matching funds for this purpose. In addition 
the same matching was made available to 
the States on an optional basis for services 
for former or potential recipients of welfare. 

The progress which has been made under 
the 1967 amendments, however, has not met 
the committee’s expectations. The annual 
report by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare covering family plan- 
ning services includes information which 
makes clear that the mandate of the Con- 
gress that all appropriate AFDC recipients 
be provided family planning services has not 
been fulfilled. The report states: 

“Many problems, of course, remain. Medical 
services [family planning] still are too lim- 
ited, especially in rural areas but frequently 
in large urban areas as well. Replying to the 
question whether medical family planning 
programs currently available are adequate to 
meet the needs of eligible clients, 36 State 
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welfare agencies answered in the negative 
in March, 1970. Thirty-one cited geographic 
inaccessibility as a major problem, Many re- 
ported a shortage of health professionals and 
paraprofessionals and some reported that 
existing facilities are overcrowded. Even in 
the Nation’s principal counties and cities 
where clinics are more likely to be found 
than in less populous sections, 50 out of 106 
local welfare agencies reported that cur- 
rently available medical planning programs 
are inadequate. 

“Looking at their own capability of pro- 
viding family planning services, many State 

nd local welfare agencies report a shortage 
o? staff to provide services and to arrange for 
adequate followup. Training programs for 
staff have not been mounted on the scale 
required. Although Federal funds may be 
used to match $3 for every $1 spent from 
State funds for services, time and again 
agencies emphasize the difficulty of raising 
the 25 percent share at State and local levels. 
Generally, no special funds have been made 
available to develop family planning serv- 
ices, as indicated, for example, by the general 
absence of full-time staff leadership for this 
program. Expectations among some groups 
that title IV funds would be available to 
reach substantial numbers of low-income 
families not currently receiving welfare have 
not been realized. .. .” 

Evidence indicates the situation is not sig- 
nificantly improved today. 

The committee is persuaded that the 75 
percent Federal matching percentage, al- 
though a major step in promoting family 
planning services, has not been sufficient to 
achieve the aims of the Congress. By pro- 
viding 100 percent Federal funding, the com- 
mittee bill will remove any existing financial 
barrier to the availability of family planning 
counseling and services to those desiring 
those services. 

The committee amendment would au- 
thorize States to make available on a volun- 
tary and confidential basis family planning 
counseling, services and supplies, directly 
and/or on a contract basis with family plan- 
ning organizations (such as Planned Parent- 
hood clinics and Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ters) throughout the State, to present, for- 
mer, or potential recipients including any 
eligible medically needy individuals who are 
of child-bearing age and who desire such 
services. 

In addition to the provision of counseling, 
services and supplies designed to aid those 
who voluntarily choose not to risk an initial 
pregnancy, emphasis would be placed upon 
assisting those families with children who 
desire to control family size in order to en- 
hance their capacity and ability to seek em- 
ployment and better meet family needs. 

The Secretary would be required to work 
with the States to assure that particular ef- 
fort is made in the provision of family plan- 
ning services to minors (and non-minors) 
who have never had children but who can 
be considered to be sexually active; for ex- 
ample, persons who have contracted venereal 
diseases, etc. 

The Secretary would also be required to 
work with States to assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of persons participating in the Work 
Incentive Program as family planning aides 
and to perform related jobs. 

In order to assure that States do in fact 
inform welfare recipients and other eligible 
persons of the availability of family planning 
services, and that those who so desire re- 
ceive the necessary medical and counseling 
services the amendment would reduce the 
Federal share of AFDC funds by 2 percent, 
beginning with calendar year 1974, if a State 
in the prior year fails to inform at least 95 
percent of the adults in AFDC families and 
on workfare of the availability of family 
planning services and/or if the State fails to 
actually provide or arrange for such services 
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for 100 percent of those persons desiirng to 
receive them. 

Because of the difficulties of enforcing or 
monitoring the mandatory provision of fam- 
ily planning services to former or potential 
recipients, the penalty provision will be lim- 
ited to the offering and provision of serv- 
ices to present adult recipients of AFDC 
and workfare. However, family planning ser- 
vices must be offered and made available on 
an optional basis to former and potential re- 
cipients of child-bearing age. 

It is envisioned that individuals of child- 
bearing age applying for or receiving AFDC 
would formally acknowledge that they have 
been informed that they are eligible to receive 
family planning services on a voluntary and 
confidential basis. If they desire family plan- 
ning services, an appointment would be set 
up at that time and a copy of the form would 
be sent to the clinic or physician providing 
necessary services and supplies. This would 
not preclude “walk-in” requests for family 
planning assistance by present and former 
recipients or those likely to become recipients 
in the absence of such services. 

The effectiveness of the program would be 
monitored by Federal officials on a sample 
basis. The operation of the program would 
also be subject to review by the Inspector- 
General for Health Care Administration. 

Although the committee views family plan- 
ning services as primarily medical services, it 
also recognizes the importance of counseling 
and informational services which are more 
traditionally considered to be social services. 
Therefore, the Committee amendment makes 
100 percent Federal financial support for 
family planning services available under both 
the title XIX and the title IV-A programs. 

The committee has amended title XIX to 
provide that family planning services are a 
mandatory service under all title XIX plans. 
The committee intends that the 100 percent 
Federal funding of family planning services 
through titles XIX and IV-A will reimburse 
for the reasonable costs of directly related 
family planning services. 


FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES MANDATORY 
UNDER MEDICAID 


Sec. 299E. (a) Section 1903(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended by sections 235 
and 249B of this Act, is further amended by 
redesignating paragraph (5) as paragraph 
(6), and by inserting after paragraph (4) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(5) an amount equal to 90 per centum 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
(as found necessary by the Secretary for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
plan) which are attributable to the offering, 
arranging, and furnishing (directly or on 
& contract basis) of family planning sery- 
ices and supplies;”. 

(b) Section 1905(a) (4) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding after clause 
(B) the following: “and (C) family plan- 
ning services and supplies furnished (directly 
or under arrangements with others) to in- 
dividuals of child-bearing age (including 
minors who can be considered to be sexuaily 
active) who are eligible under the State plan 
and who desire such services and supplies;"’. 

(c) Section 402(a) (15) (B) of such Act is 
amended, effective January 1, 1973, (1) by 
adding after “in all appropriate cases” the 
following: “(including minors who can be 
considered to be sexually active)”, and (2) 
by adding after “family planning services are 
offered them” the following: “and are pro- 
vided promptly (directly or under arrange- 
ments with others) to all individuals volun- 
tarily requesting such services”. 

(d) Section 403 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of subsection (a), with respect to expendi- 
tures during any calendar quarter beginning 
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after December 31, 1972 (as found necessary 
by the Secretary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the plan) which are attrib- 
utable to the offering, arranging, and fur- 
nishing, directly or on a contract basis, of 
family planning services and supplies, the 
amount payable to any State under this part 
shall be 90 per centum of such expenditures. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount payable to any 
State under this part for quarters in a fiscal 
year shall with respect to quarters in fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1973, be 
reduced by 1 per centum (calculated without 
regard to any reduction under section 403(g) 
of such amount if such State— 

“(1) in the immediately preceding fiscal 
year failed to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 402(a)(15)(B) as pertain to requiring 
the offering and arrangement for provision of 
family planning services; or 


“(2) in the immediately preceding fiscal 
year (but, in the case of the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1972, only considering the third 
and fourth quarters thereof), failed to carry 
out the provisions of section 402(a) (15) (B) 
of the Social Security Act with respect to any 
individual who, within such period or periods 
as the Secretary may prescribe, has been an 
applicant for or recipient of aid to families 
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with dependent children under the plan of 
the State approved under this part.” 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
happy to say that the new Social and 
Rehabilitation Service Administrator, 
Mr. James Dwight, has committed his 
agency to an amendment to the regula- 
tions which would, for family planning 
services, make the presumption of a child 
and would make all sexually active 
women eligible for services regardless of 
their parental or marital status, and also 
without regard to the 6-month require- 
ment in the regulations. 

I am disappointed, however, that SRS 
has steadfastly refused to acknowledge 
or resolve the group eligibility and certi- 
fication problem as it relates to mobile 
migrant children. As of today, SRS is 
ignoring the plight of mobile migrant 
and Indian children, who would be vir- 
tually excluded from any services under 
the proposed regulations. Frankly, Mr. 
President, it is beyond my comprehen- 
sion that SRS cannot find a way to elim- 
inate group eligibility abuses without 


OREGON—IMPACT ON ADULT PROGRAMS 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN FEDERAL REGULATIONS AFFECTING 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
Information referred 


Information and referral services to Non-Welfare recipients no 


longer identified as a service. 
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hurting these most needy children. I 
could not think of a better example of 
throwing the baby out with the bath- 
water. I trust, however, that SRS will 
continue to study this situation, and 
come up with a constructive solution to 
restore group eligibility for Indian and 
mobile migrant children, particularly for 
day care and health services. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I do not 
know how it is possible to read into leg- 
islation which took such pains to assure 
the continued availability of those serv- 
ices which tend to prevent welfare de- 
pendency a justification for regulations 
which will seriously curtail those very 
services. But this is precisely what will 
happen next week under the published 
regulations unless this amendment is 
adopted. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief summary of the im- 
port of these regulations in my State of 
Oregon be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPACT ON ADULT SERVICES PUBLIC WELFARE DIVISION 


Information referred 


Public Welfare has provided information and referral service to 


Protective services 


Protective Services to Non-Welfare adults. These are individuals 
who are living in hazardous situations because of economic, health, 
and emotional problems. 


Community planning 
Community Planning is no longer a defined service. 


Sheltered workshop subsidy program 
Sheltered Workshop Subsidy Program includes present, former 
and potential recipients of Aid to Disabled and Aid to the Blind. All 
are severely handicapped. There are some doubts as to whether the 
subsidy sheltered workshop can be funded by Federal Service dollars. 


Foster care 
Federal service match would not be available to purchase services 
(above board and room) which are available as a part of overall 
services supplied to all guests. Payment for services on individual 
basis will be curtailed and limited by Federal Regulation. 
Volunteer services 
Private donated funds. 


those requesting such service. This has amounted to some 20,000 
contacts per year and has provided information and/or referral to 
Federal, state, local and private resources. Such activities has assisted 
people in solving problems. 
Protective services 

Approximately 2,000 aged and disabled adults who are not receiv- 
ing Public Assistance payments annually receive such services. Some 
1,000 of these probably have income exceeding the limitation imposed 
by the Federal Regulations. 

Community planning 


Public Welfare has provided leadership in community planning 
and developing community resources which are available not only to 
Public Welfare clients but to others in the community. Activities are 
to be focused on Public Welfare recipients. This will result in a loss 
of community resources ¿nd support. 

Sheltered workshop subsidy program 

94 of 236 enrolled in the program are former or potential recipients. 
One-third of these exceed income limit contained in new regulations 
anc will be immediately ineligible. Limitations on time during which 
services can be provided to former and potential recipient will further 
limit ability to serve the 94 individuals so classified. 236 severely 
disabled individuals are enrolied in the program. Funding is abso- 
lutely essential toward maintaining the individuals in these slots. 

Foster care 


Services available to all guests in a facility can not be purchased 
for specific individuals. For example, if facility provides transporta- 
tion to medical facilities to all guests, agency could not reimburse 
cost of transportation for individual Public Welfare recipients. 

Volunteer services 

Limitations on utilization of private donated funds will handicap 
volunteer services in those instances where such funds were used to 
provide such services as community resource centers, help lines, etc. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
AFFECTING PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
Adoptions: The proposal would eliminate 
federal support of services for virtually all 
but the welfare recipient. A child freed for 
adoption has no family pending adoption be- 
cause the state is the legal guardian. 


Protective services: The proposal would 
eliminate federal support of services for vir- 
tually all but the welfare recipient. Abused 
or neglected children come from families 
with high incomes as well as low. 


Foster care: 

1. A new definition of potential recipient 
would withdraw Federal support of services 
provided by CSD staff for children whose 
families do not qualify for ADC. 


OrEGon—Impacrt ON FAMILY PROGRAMS 


IMPACT ON CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 

300 children per year are placed in adoptive 
homes by 42 workers in adoptive services— 
under the old regulations. 

? children would be placed in adoptive 
homes by 11 workers in adoption services— 
under new regulations. 

At any time 2325 families with children in 
need of protection would be receiving serv- 
ices under the old regulations. 

1461 of these families would have too much 
income to qualify for federally supported 
services under new proposed regulations. 


1. 2,054 of 5,039 children per month in fos- 
ter family care would not qualify for fed- 
erally supported staff services. 


GOVERNOR'S REVISED RECOMMENDATION 
The Governor recommends additional gen- 
eral funds to restore three fourths of the base 

program to support a staff of 31 positions. 


The Governor recommends additional gen- 
eral funds to fully support his originally 
budgeted caseload of 2325 families plus in- 
tensive services in their own homes for 300 
children transferred from foster care. 


Full restoration of foster care services for 
4,739 children at an average monthly cost 
of $108.91 was recommended by the Gov- 
ernor. 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN FEDERAL REGULATIONS 
AFFECTING PROGRAM ACTIVITIES—continued 


2. Federal service match would not be 
available for services (in addition to room 
and board) that are provided by the foster 
home. 


Juvenile parole services (for children com- 
mitted to juvenile training schools): The 
restrictive definition of potential welfare re- 
cipients and the virtual elimination of all 
but the very poor from eligibility for fed- 
erally supported services. Children in conflict 
with the law also come from families of all 
income levels. 

Purchase of care from private child caring 
agencies: 

1. The restrictive definition of potential 
welfare recipients. 

2. The elimination of federal support of 
services provided by the facility in which the 
child is placed. 


Child study and treatment (treatment pro- 
grams for seriously disturbed children) : 

1. Proposed regulations prohibit federal 
social service support for medical or mental 
health programs. 

2. The restrictive definition of potential 
welfare recipients. 

3. The elimination of federal support of 
services provided by the facility in which 
the child is placed. 


Licensing and certification: No federal 
funds would be available for the issuance of 
licenses or the enforcement of standards for 
foster homes or other child caring facilities. 


Work study camps for children committed 
to juvenile training schools: No federal 
funds would be available for maintenance 
items even when they are part of a compre- 
hensive program. 

4-C day care for potential welfare recipi- 
ents: 

1, The restrictive definitions of potential 
recipients eliminates all but the very poor 
from eligibility. 

2. January 1, 1974 elimination of group 
determination of eligibility. Residents of low 
income neighborhoods such as Model Cities 
or housing projects would no longer be auto- 
matically eligible for service. 


Job Related Training—a new program (for 
certain young adults not eligible for other 
training programs): More restrictive defini- 
tions of persons eligible for services. 

Scholarship (a self-help program begun by 
the County ADC Association) : 

1. Federal support would not be available 
for employment related services for persons 
eligible for the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN). 

. 2. Educational expenses (books, tuition, 
etc.) paid by the agency would not be eligible 
for federal support. 

The Aide program: Aides function as sup- 
port staff for programs and are affected 
proportionately by all of the proposed regu- 
lations affecting other programs, 
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IMPACT ON CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
Divistion—continued 


2. Under the old regulations 5,039 children 
would be served at an average monthly cost 
of $108.91. 

Proposed regulations could hit hard at 
the pocketbook of foster parents. In order 
to care for 5,039 children the average month- 
ly payment would have to be reduced to 
$100.55. 

1,440 children would be served by a staff 
of 44 under the old regulations. 

1,440 children would still require services 
but the new regulations would eliminate Fed- 
eral support for 31 of these positions. 


Under the old regulations: 

At an average monthly cost of $664.80, 901 
children with emotional problems or with a 
history of conflict with the law would have 
been cared for in private residential facilities. 

Under the proposed regulations: 

At an average monthly cost of $644.80 care 
could be purchased for only 527 children. 

Federal support would be withdrawn from 
15 of 24 CSD administrative staff assigned to 
work with the private agencies, children and 
their families. 

164 children would be placed in day treat- 
ment facilities at an average monthly cost 
of $525.57 with federal support under the old 
regulations. 

59 could receive day treatment at the same 
cost under the proposed regulations. 

51 children could receive residential treat- 
ment with federal support under the old reg- 
ulations at an average monthly cost of 
$794.31. 

20 would receive treatment under the pro- 
posed regulations at the same cost. 

An administrative staff of 30 would have 
provided program and individual treatment 
consultation under the old regulations. 

Proposed regulations would remove federal 
support for 13 of that staff. 

A staff of 110 persons is needed to recruit, 
license and certify day care facilities, private 
agencies and foster homes. 

The proposed regulations would withdraw 
federal support for 58 of these positions. 

Of 24 staff positions in the two work study 
camps federal support would be withdrawn 
from 2 positions. 


An estimated 5330 children of employed- 
low income families would have been in 4-C 
day care under the old regulations. 

906 children (17%) would be ineligible 
for federally supported day care under the 
new regulations and the parents of 1599 chil- 
dren would be required to assume part of the 
cost of day care. 


Under the old regulations CSD planned to 
train 350 persons. 

The new regulations would eliminate all 
federal support from this program. 


At any time 165 members of ADC families 
would have been receiving vocational train- 
ing or further education—under the old 
regulations. 

The proposed regulations would eliminate 
all federal support for this program. 


All aides are recruited from the welfare 
rolls. 197 aides would have been employed 
under the old regulations. The proposed 
regulations would reduce that number to 120. 
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GOVERNOR'S REVISED RECOMMENDATION—cont. 


The Governor recommends maintaining 
juvenile parole staffing at 44 positions. 


Full restoration of funding to originally 
budgeted levels is recommended in order to 
provide services for 901 children at an aver- 
age cost of $644.80 per month. 


The Governor recommends additional gen- 
eral funds to serve an average daily popula- 
tion of 164 children in day treatment facili- 
ties and 51 children in residential treatment. 
He also recommends restoration of the ad- 
ministrative staff to 30. 


The Governor recommends restoration of 
all but 12 of the 110 positions in his original 
budget. 


Restoration of two staff positions is rec- 
ommended, 


The Governor recommends the use of gen- 
eral funds to be matched by local funds to 
continue day care services for those chil- 
dren who will lose eligibility under the new 
regulations, 


The Governor did not recommend restora- 
tion of this program. 


The Governor did not recommend restora- 
tion of the ADC Scholarship program. 


The Governor recommends restoration of 
all but 15 of the Aide positions, 
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Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
6-month delay in the implementation of 
the new regulations is, therefore, es- 
sential if we are to avoid seeing the so- 
cial services program stripped of one of 
its most important objectives, that of 
preventing the need for many people to 
go on welfare in the first place. This ob- 
jective has been an important part of 
Congressional social services policy since 
at least 1962; it was strongly emphasized 

in 1967; and it was not repudiated but 
rather reaffirmed in last year’s revenue- 
sharing bill. 

A 6-month delay in the implementa- 
tion of the regulations is, of course, only 
an expedient and not a solution. I am 
currently in the process of drafting new 
legislation which would provide crystal 
clear directions to HEW, and which 
would have the purpose of continuing 
services to those most in need, and those 
who will only remain self-sufficient with 
the help of social services. Additionally, 
I intend to work closely with other Sen- 
ators who share my concern to come up 
with the most satisfactory and equitable 
proposal, giving maximum discretion to 
the States to determine priorities and 
provide services. 

It will probably be necessary to spell 
out our intent in great detail, and this 
obviously cannot be done by July 1. The 
6-month delay provided for in the Fi- 
nance Committee amendment will pre- 
vent the damage which would be done 
by the immediate implementation of the 
new HEW regulations and will give the 
Congress time to enact a more complete 
and satisfactory answer to the issues 
involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, we are talking now 
about interfering in the middle of the 
preparation of the regulations to operate 
the program, and forcing them to hang 
in abeyance for 6 months more. 

The regulations were revised after the 
enactment of title III of the Revenue 
Sharing Act in October 1972, and it has 
taken this much time for the Department 
to study that act and prepare the regula- 
tions which now reflect the Department's 
interpretation of the congressional in- 
tent. The purpose of the program and 
later amendments to it was to assist indi- 
viduals on welfare to become self-sup- 
porting, and to prevent those with in- 
comes near the subsistence level from 
becoming dependent. 

Further delay in implementation 
would cause greater uncertainty in the 
program, because the States will not be 
able to plan until after Congress acts on 
what it wants included under the new 
regulations. 

This bill would allow an increase of 
$300 million over the budget outlays for 
fiscal 1974. State expenditure estimates 
under the old regulations were approxi- 
mately $2.1 billion; outlays under the 
President’s fiscal year 1974 budget were 
projected at $1.8 billion. 

Congress has asked that HEW provide 
better monitoring of the services pro- 
grams, especially those provided under 
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purchase arrangements with other agen- 
cies. This will not be possible if we con- 
tinue to postpone the implementation of 
the regulations. 

It sounds easy. This just leaves the 
status quo as it was for another 6 months. 
Actually, it will leave the whole situation 
in a status of uncertainty. The States will 
not know what to do with their programs, 
and the Department, forced to end its 
consideration of regulations, will also be 
thrown off balance. 

I do not think this is the way to go 
about increasing these expenditures by 
$300 million. I think it is wasteful of the 
energy that has been devoted to the job, 
and would just, as I say, magnify the un- 
certainty. 

So I hope the Senate will reject this 
proposal. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, last year we 
estimated that this program of social 
services was going to cost $4.7 billion 
this year, if we did not do something 
about it. So we voted, and we led the 
fight here in the Senate, and the country 
can thank the Senate that we cut this 
program back from $4.7 billion down to 
$2.5 billion. We cut the program prac- 
tically in half. 

We led the States to believe that they 
could depend on receiving their share of 
the $2.5 billion, allocated. on a strict per 
capita basis. 

The States have indicated that they 
would be willing to take that cutback 
under what they were anticipating, pro- 
vided they could have the $2.5 billion. 
But, no, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare comes out with reg- 
ulations to cut that in half again. 

Let me show you how ridiculous those 
regulations are. We have tried to make 
family planning services more widely 
available. Nothing would save more 
money on welfare than to prevent un- 
wanted pregnancies of young women 
who are not married. But under these 
regulations, the young woman has to be 
3 months pregnant before they can help 
her with family planning information. 
How ridiculous can you get? 

Then we thought there ought to be a 
program for active treatment of alcohol- 
ics and drug addicts. Yet HEW says, un- 
der these social services regulations, that 
medical treatment for alcoholism and 
drug addiction cannot be provided; so 
the regulation defeats its own purpose. 

I could give many examples of that 
sort. I point out that there is not a wel- 
fare director or a governor in any State, 
to my knowledge, who has supported 
these regulations. Furthermore, it is, in 
my judgment, completely in bad faith 
with the States to lead them to believe 
that they are entitled to have their share 
of $244 billion, and then cut that in half. 

One welfare director told me that he 
met with some HEW employee and, hav- 
ing looked at one aspect of the social 
services regulations said to him: 

There is not one welfare department in 
the United States that can comply with that 
regulation. 

The HEW employee said: 

That is right; nobody can comply with it. 


But if anybody can comply, the money is 
there. 
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That is the kind of regulation we do 
not need. It simply frustrates the pro- 
gram. These regulations have been se- 
verely criticized on television and in 
other news media throughout the entire 
country. They are completely contrary to 
the intent of Congress that the States 
shall have an opportunity to use their 
share of $2.5 billion, to spend it for the 
benefit of poor and low-income people, 
to keep them off welfare. But we find that 
these regulations make it very difficult 
if not impossible for the States to use 
these funds. 

The regulations do not have the sup- 
port of a single State among the entire 
50, so far as I can determine. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced: 

The House of Representatives having 
proceeded to reconsider the bill (H.R. 
7447) entitled “An act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and for other pur- 
poses,” returned by the President of the 
United States with his objections, to the 
House of Representatives, in which it 
originated, it was, 

Resolved, That the said bill do not 
pass, two-thirds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives not agreeing to pass the same. 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE IN THE PUB- 
LIC DEBT LIMIT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8410) to con- 
tinue the existing temporary increase in 
the public debt limit through November 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. George 
Pritts be granted the privilege of the 
floor during the discussion and votes on 
the bill and the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment. My primary, 
concern in doing so relates to the men- 
tally retarded and mentally handi- 
capped. 

There is no question that we have too 
much social legislation. There is no 
question that the great increase in Gov- 
ernment expenditures has to do with 
social programs. In almost every other 
category, individuals and their families 
do haye a measure of responsibility for 
the conditions they face. Individuals born 
with mental handicaps are in a different 
category. They are unable to help them- 
selves and are unable to speak out for 
themselves in most things. 


Prior to recent legislation, many 
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States—I do not know; perhaps all of 
them—had programs for the mentally 
retarded that operated without a needs 
test. That is correct. Mental retardation 
strikes across the board and has little, 
if any, connection between poverty and 
unemployment, although perhaps there 
may be some. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Lonc, has told about a 
controversy that arose from this social 
service section in general, and how Con- 
gress ended up by placing a ceiling of 
$2.5 billion on it. At the time that was 
done, it was clearly understood that the 
program for the mentally retarded would 
not be attached to the welfare program. 
In other words, no needs test would be 
provided. That was the understanding 
of those of us on the committee who were 
involved in the question. That was the 
understanding of the very worthwhile 
organizations which carry on good work 
in behalf of the mentally retarded. 

I took the language proposed and 
transmitted it to my State, and they re- 
plied that it would enable them to carry 
on their full program for the mentally 
retarded, not on the basis of need. That 
was the general understanding. 

Now we are faced with this problem 
that, beginning the first of July, new 
Government regulations will go into 
effect with respect to the mentally re- 
tarded. Those new regulations will be in 
violation of the intent of Congress, be- 
cause they will not, in effect, provide 
a needs test for social services to the 
mentally retarded. 

That should not be. 

We are spending too much money 
around here, but we are not spending 
too much money on those individuals 
who cannot help themselves at all—and 
the mentally retarded are in that cate- 
gory. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall 
vote that these regulations do not go 
into effect for the remainder of this year 
in the meantime. 

I hope that a settlement can be ar- 
rived at, or that Congress can take other 
action to see to it that the program for 
the mentally retarded is carried forward 
as we all understood it would be at the 
time the previous legislation was en- 
acted. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield me some 
time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
niinutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomeEnicr). The Senator from Wyoming 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska for yielding his time to me. 

I am certain that, like many members 
of this body, I am torn between what my 
conscience, what my compassion tells me 
to do on the one hand and what the 
hard realities of fiscal responsibility urge 
that I should do on the other. 

There is no question that the weight 
of the burden of inflation has fallen 
heavily on the shoulders of those to 
whom these amendments are addressed 
this afternoon. For that reason, I felt 
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that I should like to explain, if I may, 
why I am voting as I do. 

This Congress—both Houses—is on 
record as having indicated that there 
should be an overall spending limita- 
tion. We do not agree as to how that 
limitation should be enforced, but we 
do agree that there should be an overall 
spending limitation. We can certainly 
agree, too, that the rampaging rate of 
inflation has greatly exceeded what 
many people thought it would be a year 
ago when we approved the 20-percent 
increase in social security and provided 
at the same time that further increases 
would become automatic starting on 
January 1, 1975. 

Mr. President, my dilemma arises 
from the fact that I, too, would like to 
do the things that compassion dictates 
should be done. I think that what has 
been said by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) makes good 
sense. Few people, indeed—very few— 
could argue against it; yet, if we do not 
raise taxes and if we do not curtail spend- 
ing, then we are going to add to the in- 
fiationary pressures. It is just that sim- 
ple. 

I do not know what we might do. There 
are, of course, a few options we can 
take, but I doubt very much that we will 
raise taxes and I have very little con- 
fidence that we will keep under the 
spending limitation. 

Yet I suspect a great many of us on 
this floor today will criticize the Presi- 
dent when he finds it necessary to im- 
pound funds in order to keep within the 
kind of budget expenditure he believes 
will carry out the announced intentions 
of the Congress. 

These are not happy issues to have to 
face. I wish that I could join with those 
who are saying, “We will pay the poor 
people more. We will take care of the 
old, the blind, and the disabled. We will 
see that the mentally retarded are prop- 
erly cared for.” 

I merely want to say that in voting 
as I have, I do not mean to imply that 
I am not conscious of the crying need 
that has not been answered on the part 
of Government to these people; yet I 
would hope that we would have the cour- 
age, the wisdom, and the good judg- 
ment, indeed, to take those actions nec- 
essary in order to close the gap between 
what Government takes in on the one 
hand and what it spends on the other. 

Failing that, we will add greater mo- 
mentum to the inflationary forces that 
seem incapable of being halted or slowed 
down now. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska once more for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
14, 1973, Senator Monpa.e and I, joined 
by 41 cosponsors of both parties, intro- 
duced S. 1220, a bill to place restrictions 
on the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare imposing the regulations on 
the availability and use of Federal] funds 
authorized for social services under the 
Social Security Act. We were joined by 
the following cosponsors: Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Brock, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Case, Mr. 
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CLARK, Mr. Coox, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. Matuias, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. Montoya, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Packwoop, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Tunney, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

The bill was designed to safeguard the 
following elements of the existing ap- 
proach to social services which were 
threatened by regulations proposed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which the administration had 
intended to make effective April 1; pro- 
grams affected include day care, aid to 
the elderly, programs to deal with mental 
retardation, alcoholism, juvenile delin- 
quency, and other social services under 
titles IVA and XVI of the Social Security 
Act. 

First, the State’s existing authority to 
define eligible recipients including past 
and potential. 

Second, use of privately contributed 
funds and in-kind contributions as part 
of the State’s matching share. 

Third, existing standards for day care. 

Fourth, authority to provide drug and 
alcohol treatment programs, education 
and training services, and other com- 
prehensive programs for children, the 
elderly or disabled. 

Fifth, reasonable reporting require- 
ments. 

As a result of our initiatives and other 
objections to the proposed regulations 
the administration sought to revise those 
requirements and announced a number 
of postponements of the effective date, 
the latest of which is July 1, 1973. 

The Senate Committee on Finance has 
undertaken a thorough examination of 
the regulations and now apparently 
agrees with us that the Secretary should 
not be permitted to implement them in 
the near future. 

To that end, the Finance Committee 
ordered reported as an amendment to 
H.R. 8410, the debt ceiling bill, now being 
considered on the floor, a provision de- 
laying the effective date of the regula- 
tions until January 1, 1974. The commit- 
tee’s announcement states that— 

This delay will permit the Congress time 
to deal with the substantive issues associated 
with social services and to approve legisla- 
tion as appropriate, 


As I indicated when S. 1220 was intro- 
duced, the approach of the administra- 
tion would tend toward increasing the 
welfare rolls—contrary to their general 
intent—and would add “insult to injury” 
for States like New York, where social 
services efforts are already severely dam- 
aged by the $2.5 billion ceiling on social 
services and the formula for distribution 
has greatly prejudiced the large indus- 
trial States—the very States that have 
shown the greatest interest and compe- 
tency in providing social services. 

I commend and support the committee 
action and ask the Senate to approve it 
and look forward to working with the 
Finance Committee in future efforts to- 
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ward legislation, both to deal with the 
issues raised by the regulations and with 
the ceiling and the distribution formula 
thereunder. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at this point, an 
excerpt from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 14, 1973, stating my position 
in regard to S. 1220 and the letter of 
Jule M. Sugarman, administrator of 
the human resources administration of 
New York City: 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
Marcu 14, 1973 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, I am pleased to 
join with Senator WALTER MONDALE, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, in S. 1220, a bill to bar 
restrictions by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare imposed by regulations 
on the availability and use of Federal funds 
authorized for social services under the So- 
cial Security Act. We are joined by a bi- 
partisan group of 41 Senators including the 
following members of the minority: Senators 
BROOKE, CASE, Cook, HATFIELD, MATHIAS, 
PACKWOOD, PERCY, SCHWEIKER, and STAFFORD, 

The bill would safeguard the following ele- 
ments of the existing approach to social 
services which are threatened by regulations 
proposed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which the administration 
intends to make effective April 1; programs 
affected include day care, aid to the elderly, 
programs to deal with mental retardation, 
alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, and other 
social services under titles IV-A and XVI of 
the Social Security Act. 

First, giving States existing authority to 
define eligible recipients including past and 
potential. 

A key aspect of the current program is that 
States and localities are free to provide child 
care and family services to former and po- 
tential welfare clients. Under present law, 
as a general matter, services may be provided 
to persons who have been on welfare during 
the past 2 years and persons who could be 
on welfare within the following 5 years. 

Under the new proposal, a 5-month limita- 
tion would pertain with respect to former 
recipients and a 3-month limitation for po- 
tential recipients. Additionally, eligibility 
cutoffs would be revised so that in New York 
City; for example, a family of four earning 
just above $5,400 would not be eligible for 
day care. 

The administrator of the Human Resources 
Administration of New York City, Jule M. 
Sugarman, has advised me by letter dated 
March 7, 1973, that if the regulations are 
implemented, about 50 percent of the current 
families enrolled in the child care programs 
would be ineligible; at the present time there 
are approximately 368 centers in New York 
City with a capacity for 26,289 children. 

These restrictive elements, if imple- 
mented, will impact all of the social services 
programs, not just to day care. Mr. Sugar- 
man’s letter notes: 

“We are already considering whether we 
should not move our Senior Citizen Center 
program out of Title XVI coverage to spare 
the elderly the necessity of documenting 
their near indigency to gain program 
eligibility.” 

Mr. President, it is clear that if imple- 
mented these regulations will have an effect 
exactly the opposite of that intended by the 
Congress for the social services program 
under the Social Security Act. For example, 
in day care, it will mean that once the moth- 
er works her way off of welfare, she will 
become ineligible for child care and thus 
fall back into the welfare category. 
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Nothing could be more counterproductive 
or repugnant to the purposes of the law or 
inimical to the Administration’s own con- 
cern with the “working poor” than that. 

Second, use of privately contributed funds 
and in-kind contributions as part of the 
State’s matching share. 

Under the proposed regulations, the ad- 
ministration proposes to eliminate private 
contributions which currently may be 
counted as a part of the State’s or locality's 
25-percent matching funds. 

This will sound the death-knell for many 
programs throughout New York State and 
the Nation which find sources of life in the 
contributions of philanthropic organizations, 
United Fund, and similar sources; I am ad- 
vised that in New York City alone one such 
private organization has provided as much 
as one half a million dollars to social serv- 
ices, 

Moreover, this proposal should be con- 
sidered inconsistent with the administra- 
tion’s own emphasis on volunteerism and 
evonomy in government since the matching 
requirement acts as an incentive for fund- 
ing from the private sector and thus achieves 
a “multiplier effect” in terms of Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Third, existing standards for day care. 

The proposed regulations eliminate exist- 
ing requirements with respect to the quality 
of child care made available under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Under the new regulations, there is every 
risk that programs would become purely 
“custodial”—that is, lacking in educational, 
nutritional, and other components that are 
so key to human development. 

Again, nothing could be more counter- 
productive in terms of the purposes of the 
Social Security Act since programs without 
these essential elements can only act to 
perpetuate the cycle of poverty for a new 
generation. 

It should be noted also that elimination of 
standards for day care is inconsistent with 
the law recently enacted by the Congress. 
The Economic Opportunity Act Amendments 
of 1972 specifically provided, in section 19 for 
the application of the Federal interagency 
day care requirements to all child care pro- 
grams funded by the Federal Government 
and the President signed that law on Sep- 
tember 19, 1972. 

Fourth, authority to provide drug and al- 
cohol treatment programs, education and 
training services, and other comprehensive 
programs for children, the elderly or dis- 
abled. 

Under the new regulations, programs for 
the rehabilitation of alcoholics and drug ad- 
dicts are not even eligible activities; in New 
York City, this will mean the eliminaton of 
Federal fundng for programs under which 
25,000 addicts—5 to 10 percent of the 300,000 
to 500,000 in New York City alone—are now 
being given treatment. 

Moreover, there is no mandate in the pro- 
posed regulations for the use of subprofes- 
sional personnel in service delivery and 
training and educational leaves—as under 
previous law. 

Fifth, reasonable reporting requirements. 

Under the new regulations, States and 
cities would be required to determine eligibil- 
ity of each recipient on a quarterly basis; 
under present law, eligibility must now be 
determined only once a year and more often 
only if the State deems necessary. 

I support efforts to assure administrative 
efficiency in carrying out programs but I be- 
lieve that the proposed regulations impose 
an element of red tape that can only serve 
to make the program almost unworkable. 

For these five reasons, we propose this 
amendment to the Social Security Act in 
the belief that the regulations proposed by 
the Secretary remain contrary to the gen- 
eral purposes of the Social Security Act, 
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which is to get people off the welfare rolls. 
Limiting eligibility to persons on welfare, 
cutting off private funds, permitting cus- 
todial child care, eliminating drug and al- 
cohol treatment programs, and cutting ef- 
forts for paraprofessionals and related serv- 
ices can only serve to increase the welfare 
rolls. 

Mr. President, just last December, despite 
my efforts to seek relief, the Congress im- 
posed a $2.5 billion ceiling on social services 
throughout the Nation and established & 
formula for distribution which greatly prej- 
udiced industral States like New York—in- 
deed the very States that have shown the 
greatest interests and competency in pro- 
viding social services. 

For this fiscal year, that ceiling has meant 
that approximately $200 million is available 
in Federal matching funds for New York 
State in contrast to the State’s original re- 
quest for and ability to use effectively $800.0 
million. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that in 
light of the substantial bipartisan support 
for our proposal evidenced by cosponsorship 
for this measure that, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will recon- 
sider these regulations and abandon them. 
If there are further reforms that need to be 
made in the law, we will be pleased to work 
with the executive branch in developing 
them, but we do not wish to permit these 
regulations to be implemented without re- 
gard to legislative intent or involvement. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this time 
there be printed in the Record a copy of the 
letter from Jule M. Sugarman, administrator 
of the Human Resources Commission in New 
York City to me dated March 7, 1973 and an 
article and an editorial from the New York 
Times of March 7, 1973. 

There being no objection the material was 
ordered to be printed in the Record as fol- 
lows: 

1,000 PROTEST FEDERAL PLAN To CUT Day-CarE 
SERVICE 


About 1,000 demonstrators, many of them 
mothers who brought their children, yester- 
day protested proposed Federal regulations 
that would end day-care and other social 
services for many present recipients. 

Carrying signs and chanting “We want day 
care,” the protesters marched for about three 
hours outside 26 Federal Plaza, where the 
Federal Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has offices. 

Last month the department proposed ter- 
minating Federal support for social services 
to working mothers who earn salaries more 
than one-third higher than their state's offi- 
cial poverty level. 

In New York State, as many as half the 
34,000 working mothers now using centers 
for their children would be about the $5,400 
maximum that would result if the propos- 
als were implemented. 

Many mothers said they would have to go 
on welfare if their day-care services were 
terminated. Others praised the centers, where 
children are taken care of while parents 
work, as “‘life-savers,” 


CARING FOR CHILDREN 


Working mothers in this and other cities 
have been expressing concern about the pro- 
posed changes in the Federal guidelines 
which might render their children ineligible 
for low-cost day care. Unless states and cities 
make up for the reduction in Federal sup- 
port, many mothers whose earnings are 
above the poverty level but too modest to 
permit expensive unsubsidized private child 
care would be forced to withdraw their chil- 
dren from any existing centers. In New York 
the cut-off point would come at an income 
of $5,400. 

The controversy once again puts the spot- 
light on the important social issues raised 
by the sponsors of last year’s child develop- 
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ment legislation. The measure, vetoed by the 
President, recognized that day care is not 
as Mr. Nixon seems to believe, a mere hand- 
out for welfare mothers. It is rather an ef- 
fective device to allow working mothers of 
limited means to divide their attention be- 
tween job and home without neglecting their 
children, 

The ultimate effect of a rigid interpreta- 
tion of financial need in determining eli- 
gibility for free or low-fee child care will be 
to increase the welfare rolls. It would sim- 
ply become economically impossible for 
many women to work and still feel confident 
that their children are well taken care of at 
the same time. Such a regressive policy 
clashes head-on not only with compassion- 
ate social doctrine but also with the Presi- 
dent’s own repeated insistence that people 
help themselves first in order to be eligible 
for government aid. 

But the mistaken view that day care is 
only for children of poverty is dangerous for 
another reason. The strength of the best of 
the existing day care centers is that they at- 
tract a mix of children from a relatively 
wide range of home backgrounds. If integra- 
tion—socio-economic as well as racial—is 
truly to remain the country’s goal, the time 
to begin is when the children are still too 
young to have been inoculated with the 
virus of society’s suspicions and hostilities. 

When President Nixon vetoed the Child 
Development Act, he said he considered the 
measure a threat to the American family. 
The present situation, in addition to in- 
creasing the welfare rolls, is a threat to 
American childhood. 


Tue Crty or New YORK, 
March 7, 1973. 
Hon. JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity afforded to me by your request that 
I describe the effect that the proposed Title 
IV-A and XVI HEW Regulations would have 
on provision of social services to the fam- 
ilies and children, disabled, aged and the 
blind, residing in New York City. 

Following are some thoughts on how the 
proposed changes will affect social programs 
and the people who benefit from them. 

The regulations as proposed, do not pro- 
vide for recipients of service to be part of 
advisory committees; although provision is 
made for a Day Care advisory capacity, it is 
only on State level. This is contrary to the 
direction we have taken to enable the citi- 
zens of New York City who are users of sery- 
ice, to advise on program content which is 
most desirable in terms of meeting needs. 
Placement of advisory function at the State 
level for Day Care, effectively presents 
parental-local participation in shaping pro- 
grams designed for their children, 

By eliminating the provision for fair hear- 
ings and substituting a “grievance” provi- 
sion, the new regulations dilute the concept 
of accountability of the local and state bu- 
reaucratic administrative structure in that 
they permit for a complaint to be made but 
do not provide for a method of orderly and 
objectively responsive resolution. Further- 
more, the lack of provision for fair hearings 
is in violation of the Social Security Act pro- 
visions as stated in Title IV-A, Section 402 
(a) (4) and Section 406(b). 

There is no mandate in the proposed regu- 
lations for the use of subprofessional per- 
sonnel in service delivery. This is contrary 
to provision of the Social Security Act (as 
amended), which specifies in Title IV-A, 
Section 402(a) (5) (B): 

“The training and effective use of paid 
subprofessional staff, with particular em- 
phasis on the full-time or part-time em- 
ployment of recipients and other persons of 
low income, as community service aides, in 
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the administration of the plan and for the 
use of nonpaid or partially paid volunteers 
in a social service volunteer program in pro- 
viding services to applicants and recipients 
and in assisting any advisory committees es- 
tablished by the State agency.” 

Although this proposed deletion in effect 
will not change the City’s policy in providing 
entry level opportunities in the service area 
for people with less than college degrees, it 
opens up the possibility that the State no 
longer need go along with the City policy 
since this is no longer mandated under Fed- 
eral regulations. Entry level social service 
jobs have been one of the ways we have pro- 
vided employment opportunities for current 
assistance recipients. 

There is no mandatory provision for staff 
development and, training and educational 
leave. The absence of this provision elimi- 
nates one of the major programs which had 
been available to us for the purpose of up- 
grading skills of our current staff. At a time 
when maximum staff skills will be needed to 
produce maximum effectiveness as specified 
in the proposed regulations, reimbursement 
for staff development through educational 
leave is being eliminated. 

Mandatory services have been limited to 
three: Family Planning, Foster Care for Chil- 
dren and Protective Services for Children. 
This gives the State the option not to ap- 
prove Preventive Services for Children, This 
would seriously affect our capacity to exert 
maximum efforts to forestall and/or pre- 
vent placement which is, both socially and 
fiscally, the most expensive type of care. The 
failure to mandate services of preventive 
nature would also appear to be contrary to 
the intent of the 1967 Amendments which 
were designed to prevent dependency and 
promote independence, 

The intent of the proposed regulations re- 
garding Day Care seems patently clear: to 
halt program enrichment and nutrition for 
those enrolled in group day care programs. 
Where the current regulations require that 
services be provided to meet the education, 
emotional social and physical needs of chil- 
dren and their families, the proposed regula- 
tions do not speak to those concerns. 

The most telling blow however, is the re- 
strictive provision for eligibility. Under the 
proposed provisions a New York City family 
of four earning just about $5400, would not 
be eligible for day care at Federal rate of 
reimbursement. Approximately 50% of cur- 
rent families enrolled in our program would 
be ineligible and we would be facing the 
intolerable decision of having to deny day 
care services to those famiiles or adding the 
fiscal burden of the non-reimbursable por- 
tion of the program to the heavily encum- 
bered resources of the City and the State. 
And even that intolerable solution is con- 
tingent upon the willingness of the State to 
share the burden with us. 

The restrictive eligibility provisions if im- 
plemented, will impact all of the social sery- 
ice programs in addition to day care. We are 
already considering whether we should not 
move our Senior Citizen Center program out 
of Title XVI coverage to spare the elderly 
the necessity of documenting their near in- 
digence to gain program eligibility. At issue 
is whether the State will participate with 
us on an equal cost sharing basis to help 
stave off the humiliation for the elderly and 
the destruction of our carefully developed 
senior citizen program. 

Besides being restrictive, the eligibility 
provisions present an administrative com- 
plexity which will need a computer based 
system to operate. Even though our Medicaid 
levels are within the 13314 % provision of the 
State public assistance level, a Medicaid eli- 
gibility would not qualify as eligibility for 
service since the resources permitted have to 
be at a Public Assistance level. In effect that 
would mean, for example, that a working 
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family of four earning $5372 per year who had 
savings of $100, could not qualify for Day 
Care under Title IV-A. This might, contrary 
to intent and desire on the part of HEW, con- 
tribute to helping keep single parent work- 
ing families on assistance. It can be stated 
that the net effect of the proposed eligibility 
criteria which limit the definition of former 
to three months and potential to six months 
is to provide service virtually exclusively 
to current recipients, and to move away from 
the legislative intent of providing supports 
to those who have become independent or 
are in danger of becoming dependent. 

Although I applaud the goal-oriented and 
time directed thrust regarding service plans, 
I regret that the proposed regulations spec- 
ify that service plans for potential recip- 
jents can include only services that deal 
with problems that can lead to financial 
dependence. That type of emphasis would 
seem to engage our ability to provide child 
care education, home arts education and 
other such services to families whose lives 
and whose children’s future might benefit 
from this type of service. 

Sincerely, 
JULE M. SUGARMAN, 
Administrator. 


THE Crry or NEW YORK, 
HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION, 
New York, N.Y. June 26, 1973. 
Hon, Jacos K., JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaToR: I appreciate the opportu- 
nity afforded to me by your request that I 
present my views on the Social Services 
Amendment attached to the Public Debt 
Bill (HR 8410), which would postpone the 
commencement of HEW regulations under 
Titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social 
Security Act, from July 1, 1973, until Janu- 
ary 1, 1974. I have on numerous occasions ex- 
pressed my concern regarding both the pro- 
posed and final versions of the regulations 
issued by HEW on February 16, 1973, and May 
1, 1973, respectively. I have shared with you 
my assessment of the impact of the proposed 
regulations on New York City in my letter of 
March 7, 1973, and have testified before the 
Committee on Finance, United States Sen- 
ate, on May 16, 1973 regarding these same 
issues. 

The HEW regulations are, I believe, an- 
other in the series of moves to promote fiscal 
savings at the expense of low-income work- 
ing people. As such, they go well beyond the 
intent of Congress, which was to provide 
social services to the working poor, thereby 
preventing their dependence, at points of 
crisis, on public welfare payments. I agree 
that there is a need to limit social services 
expenditures. However, various analyses have 
demonstrated that the regulations as 
promulgated by HEW, would result in so 
limiting social services expenditures as to 
bring them below the $2.5 billion level au- 
thorized by Congress. 

I am encouraged by the decision of the 
Senate Finance Committee to take affirma- 
tive action in postponing the regulations, 
thereby offering Congress ample time to de- 
liberate on viable social services legislation, 
which will be broad enough to allow and en- 
courage low-income working persons to uti- 
lize day care, family planning and other sery- 
ices which they need to stay off of welfare 
rolls. As you may recall, HEW’s eligibility re- 
quirements are such that they discourage 
participation by the potential service popu- 
lation. Potential recipients are unable to re- 
tain even minimal cash resources, unless 
these are exempt by individual States in the 
States regulations governing financial as- 
sistance programs. In New York State, any 
potential recipient with ten dollars in a say- 
ings account will be barred from day care, 
and other services, as HEW’s regulations tie 
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his resources eligibility to the eligibility re- 
quirements for public assistance clients. 

In addition, the issuance of HEW’s regula- 
tions has resulted in a de-emphasis of pro- 
grams for the aged, disabled and blind 
populations. This de-emphasis is quite 
alarming when considering that service pro- 
grams for the aged, disabled and blind can 
be effective in preventing costly institution- 
alized care. I feel it important to advise that 
the cost of institutional nursing homes in 
New York City, has skyrocketed to nearly 
$400 per week, while services which could 
prevent such placement can be provided at 
a much lesser financial, and most important 
social cost. 

In preparation for my testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee, I had reviewed 
the Congressional Record of Thursday, Oc- 
tober 12, 1972 and Friday, October 13, 1972. 
“ I also had reread the Conference Report, No. 
92-1450 which accompanied HR 14370 (State 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972) and Sen- 
ate Report, No. 92-1050 (Part 1), prepared by 
the United States Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance in reference to the Revenue Sharing 
Act of 1972. None of these documents sug- 
gested any legislative intent to alter sub- 
stantively, the authority of each state to 
request what that state considers to be an 
equitable, efficient and effective definition of 
eligibility for services. Nowhere was there 
the suggestion that group eligibility should 
be eliminated. Rather, the thrust of the 
legislative intent appeared to be provision to 
limit the explosion of cost and to tighten 
program review to assure regulatory com- 
pliance and local maintenance of effort. 

The regulatory removal of group eligibility, 
when combined with the 90/10 provision of 
the State Local Fiscal Act of 1972, virtually 
eliminates our capacity to serve the non- 
welfare elderly poor population. The latter, 
of course, is a matter of redress by Congres- 
sional action, so that states can use their 
own judgment to provide services to those 
aged in need even if they refuse to avail 
themselves of the right to public assistance 
supplementation of their social security in- 
come. In relation to this we are encouraged 
by HR 8641 introduced on June 13, 1973 by 
Congressman Heinz and other similar bills 
which would remove the 90/10 provision. 

However, even if the 90/10 restriction is 
eliminated by legislative action, the HEW 
regulations will continue to affect our ability 
to provide services to many in need, such as 
the aged. We estimate that of the 46,000 
aged currently using our senior citizen cen- 
ters, nearly 60% or 27,600 will be ineligible 
for Federal financial participation if the 
90/10 provision and the regulations effective 
July 1, 1973 continue in effect. Under existing 
regulations, poor senior citizens are able to 
utilize our centers and receive a hot meal 
without submitting to an individual means 
test under provisions for group eligibility 
determination. HEW’s regulations, effective 
July 1, 1973, eliminating group eligibility, 
will affect many elderly who will prefer to 
remain isolated and improperly nourished 
rather than face a means test for service. 

In addition, New York City will face enor- 
mous fiscal burdens in serving our day care 
and other family services populations, as po- 
tential service clients with minimal cash re- 
sources will no longer be eligible for Federal 
financial participation. New York City is cur- 
rently serving some 34,000 children in our 
day care program, of which 14,600 are on 
AFDC. Although 75% of all day care users 
are eligible under the 233% % payment level, 
there is no way of ascertaining how many of 
these 25,000 clients have cash resources, and 
are consequently ineligible. One can assume 
that most working families retain minimal 
savings accounts for “rainy days.” Should 
these familes be honest and declare their re- 
sources, New York City will not be able to 
claim Federal reimbursement for their day 
care services. 
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A similiar problem exists in our family 
planning programs, where we estimate that 
some 6,600 persons are no longer eligible for 
service under the 150% payment level. This 
figure will also increase as potential clients 
declare their resources and become ineligi- 
ble. 

It should also be noted that HEW’s regu- 
lations no longer allow Federal financial par- 
ticipation for subsistence and medical care 
costs when provided as essential components 
of a comprehensive service program of a fa- 
cility. Under existing regulations, the costs 
of providing meals to children in day care 
centers is reimbursable by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Since this provision has been re- 
moved by HEW regulation, we estimate that 
New York City will incur costs of an addi- 
tional $5 million to maintain the current 
program level. I want to underscore the crit- 
ical importance of providing adequate nu- 
trition for children so that they have the 
physical stamina for school and, later on in 
life, for work. 

Lastly, the mandate to redetermine the 
eligibilty of the current service caseload 
within three months of July 1, 1973 will in- 
crease our costs an additional $1.8 million 
and necessitate a virtual cessation of serv- 
ice delivery during the interim. 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for 
deliberate review of social service needs in 
this nation. I therefore strongly urge your 
support for the proposed amendment which 
will postpone the effective date of the regu- 
lations and permit time for viable and equi- 
table legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JuLE M. Sucarman, Administrator. 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8410, the bill to con- 
tinue the existing temporary increase in 
the public debt limit through Novem- 
ber 30, 1973. 

One of the key provisions of this bill 
is section 230, which would retain the 
existing social services program regula- 
tions of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare until January 1, 
1974. I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
this 6-month moratorium on any changes 
by the Department in these regulations. 
As one of those Senators who has joined 
in protesting these regulations of HEW, 
and as a cosponsor of S. 1220, the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Minnesota, 
(Mr. Monpats), I feel that the Commit- 
tee on Finance needs until the end of this 
calendar year to fashion its own social 
services legislation to supplant these pro- 
posed HEW regulations, 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lona), pointed out in his 
statement on the floor yesterday, one of 
the serious errors made by HEW in its 
regulations relates to legal services. In 
the initial draft of the new HEW social 
services regulations, no provision at all 
was made to continue legal services with 
these social services funds. 

Pennsylvania would have been one of 
the principal States affected by this out- 
right ban on further use of social serv- 
ices funds for legal services. As I pointed 
out in my letter of March 16, 1973, to 
Secretary Weinberger, Pennsylvania cur- 
rently receives $2.4 million of the $4 mil- 
lion spent nationally under the social 
services program for legal services to the 
poor. 

When the revised HEW regulations 
were published May 1, 1973, legal serv- 
ices were restored as a permissible use 
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of social services funds by the States, 
but only those legal services involving 
“legal problems of eligible individuals to 
the extent necessary to obtain or retain 
employment.” 

This limit on the scope of legal serv- 
ices is so narrow that it will be tanta- 
mount to an outright bar of any funds 
for legal services. Pennsylvania’s pro- 
gram, the most ambitious such program 
in the Nation, would be practically put 
out of business because it simply is not 
feasible to continue to operate the pro- 
gram on such a narrow, restricted basis. 
In Pennsylvania, social services funds 
are being used in two ways for legal serv- 
ices. One way is as a supplement to the 
budgets of legal services agencies that 
are also receiving funds from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The other way 
is to finance programs in rural counties 
that do not receive any OEO funds. 
These latter programs, seven in num- 
ber, serving 15 rural counties, would col- 
lapse altogether without continued use 
of HEW social services funds. 

Mr. President, I intend to pursue this 
matter further with the Committee on 
Finance as it uses the balance of this 
year to write its own legislation to over- 
ride the HEW social services regulations. 
I am glad that in the pending bill, H.R. 
8410, the committee has taken the first 
step by providing a 6-month freeze on 
the implementation of these regulations 
by HEW. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Secretary Wein- 
berger dated March 16, 1973, be included 
in the Recorp at this point, followed by 
a statement submitted to the Committee 
on Finance by the Pennsylvania Legal 
Services Center dealing with the need 
for legislation to guarantee the con- 
tinued existence of legal services under 
the social services program. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Marca 16, 1973. 
Hon, Caspar W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to ex- 
press my deep concern with the proposed 
regulations your Department has issued for 
the Social Services program, removing legal 
services programs from eligibility for Social 
Services matching funds. 

This policy change will affect my state, 
Pennsylvania, more acutely than any other. 
Of the $4 million in Social Services 
matching funds used nationwide for legal 
services programs, $2.4 million goes to legal 
services programs in Pennsylvania alone. 

Pennsylvania, since 1968, has taken a vig- 
orous lead in making use of these matching 
funds for legal services programs. These 
funds have been used in Pennsylvania to 
supplement the operations of existing OEO- 
funded legal services agencies and to start 
wholly new programs in areas not being 
served by an OEO-funded program. In the 
latter case, there are now seven programs 
serving 15 predominantly rural counties 
which did not have, and still do not have, 
OEO legal services programs for the poor. 
These programs now depend exclusively on 
HEW matching funds. 

In the context of the entire Social Sery- 
ices program, with its ceiling of $2.5 bil- 
lion, this $4 million worth of support for 


legal services programs does not loom as a 
major item. Yet, if it were to be cut out, 
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Pennsylvania would suffer proportionately 
more than any other state, since it receives 
more than half of all the funds used na- 
tionally for legal services. So I urge that you 
consider retaining legal services programs 
as a permissible use of Social Services match- 
ing funds under the new regulations. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 

U.S. Senator. 

May 24, 1973. 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is a statement of 
the Pennsylvania Legal Services Center in 
support of S. 1220 with recommendations 
for amendments thereto relating to legal 
services. This statement is submitted on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania Legal Services Cen- 
ter and nineteen (19) local legal services 
programs in Pennsylvania utilizing HEW so- 
cial services funds to provide legal services 
to the poor. Please include this statement as 
part of the official record of the Committee 
proceedings concerning S. 1220. 

We urge that the Committee take prompt 
action to report the bill favorably to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
GERALD KAUFMAN, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGAL SERV- 
ICES CENTER IN Support OF S, 1220, WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AMENDMENTS RE- 
LATING TO LEGAL SERVICES 


The Pennsylvania Legal Services Center 
(PLSC) is a private, non-profit corporation 
responsible for the funding, on a state-wide 
basis, of local legal services programs. Re- 
cently organized at the direction of the Gov- 
ernor with the close cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Pennsylvania Bar Association, 
PLSC, through a contractual relationship 
with the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, allocates funds derived from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as well as from public and private 
sources, for the support of 19 independent 
local legal services programs serving the 
needs of the poor in 27 counties in the Com- 
monwealth. PLSC, largely in response to 
local initiative, develops new programs in 
areas of Pennsylvania unserved by local pro- 
grams, and provides training, technical as- 
sistance, and back-up services to local pro- 
grams. Finally, PLSC monitors and evaluates 
the performance of local programs to insure 
that they are responsive to the needs of 
their client community and that they operate 
in accordance with the highest standards of 
professional responsibility and the highest 
level of professional competence, 

PLSC is responsible to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare for the utiliza- 
tion of all legal services funds derived from 
HEW and used for the support of local pro- 
grams. To insure responsiveness to local 
needs, PLSC’s board is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the organized bar, the public 
(appointed by the Governor), project direc- 
tors of local programs, and client represen- 
tatives. This board structure reflects the 
makeup of local program boards which also 
have significant bar and “client represen- 
tation. 

A unique feature of the approach Penn- 
sylvania has taken in the development of 
local legal services programs is its reliance 
on local initiative and financial support. This 
approach assures that a local program will 
be responsive to the needs of the area it 
services, and assures accountability. Apart 
from useful organizational efforts which lo- 
cal groups have contributed, financial sup- 
port has been received from the Bar Asso- 
ciations of 9 counties, the County Commis- 
sioners of 13 counties, Community Action 
Agencies in 13 counties, 5 municipalities, 
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and various church groups, foundations, 
united funds, and private law firms. 

Currently, Pennsylvania, through the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, spends $3 mil- 
lion annually to support legal services, of 
which $2.4 million are matching Federal 
funds derived from the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Seyen local pro- 
grams serving 15 predominantly rural coun- 
ties are totally supported by these funds and 
9 of the remaining local programs in the 
State depend on these funds for a substan- 
tial portion of their operating expenses, the 
remainder being supplied by the OEO, Offi- 
fice of Legal Services. In accordance with 
HEW’s suggestion, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the State and 
local bar associations have cooperated ex- 
tensively with OEO in developing legal serv- 
ices in Pennsylvania, although the state's 
financial commitment has exceeded OEO's, 
which has remained at the $1.9 million level 
for approximately 4 years. 

State, private, and matching Federal funds 
currently provide 107 lawyers to meet the 
demands of over 670,000 potential clients 
(recipients of cash public assistance pay- 
ments) in the counties now covered by legal 
services. The Commonwealth has recently 
increased its commitment of state-appro- 
priated funds to $508,000 for fiscal 1974. 

Although legal aid programs had existed 
for some time, much of the local commit- 
ment to the provisions of legal services for the 
poor was crystallized in response to HEW's 
vigorous urging to move ahead in this area 
contained in HEW State Letter No, 1053. 
(Attached hereto as Exhibit #1.) Assured of 
HEW’s commitment to provide comprehen- 
sive legal services for the poor, and realiz- 
ing that local resources were insufficient to 
provide quality legal services in all areas of 
the Commonwealth, and particularly in rural 
areas, without Federal financial participa- 
tion, local groups directed their energies and 
funds toward the initiation of programs 
which they expected would be long lasting 
with their continued support combined with 
that of HEW. Clients came to be accustomed 
to equal access to legal institutions once fi- 
nancial barriers were removed. 

The continuation of Pennsylvania’s exten- 
sive and effective HEW funded legal services 
program (which accounts for 55% of the 
total funds now available for legal services 
for the poor in the Commonwealth) is now 
threatened by new regulations adopted by 
HEW for the administration of its social 
services program, including legal services, 
now scheduled to be implemented on July 
1, 1973. PLSC believes that legislation such 
as S. 1220, with the amendments proposed 
herein relating to legal services, is necessary 
to preserve legal services as a meaningful 
service to the poor. 

These comments and recommendations are 
made on behalf of PLSC and the 19 local 
legal services programs jointly dependent on 
HEW matching funds for support. 

NEED FOR CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


PLSC strongly supports S. 1220 and, in 
particular, the Bill's intent to preserve in- 
tact, subsequent to July 1, 1973, important 
components of the HEW social services pro- 
gram by requiring the Secretary of HEW 
to maintain specified regulations for the ad- 
ministration of Titles I, X, XIV, and XVI 
and part A of Title IV of the Social Security 
Act as those regulations were in effect on 
January 1, 1973. The regulations now sched- 
uled for implementation on July 1, 1973 
have narrowed significantly the definition 
and scope of legal services which are reim- 
bursable. We believe that S. 1220 should be 
amended to direct the Secretary of HEW to 
allow as broad a range of legal services as 
was heretofore provided. 

Under the authority of HEW regulations 
in effect January 1, 1973, (45 CFR § 222.59 
and § 222.91) and more particularly State 
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Letter No. 1053 (November 8, 1968) a full 
range of legal services was permitted, State 
Letter No. 1053 provides, in pertinent part: 


3. Scope of services 


Legal services are defined to mean the 
services of a lawyer, made available to the 
eligible individual or family, for help with 
legal problems confronting them—including 
representation in court, and in court appeals 
where appropriate. The option is left to the 
states whether or not to provide legal serv- 
ices. . . . Basically, a total spectrum of legal 
services to clients is contemplated, but the 
state may determine for itself those cate- 
gories of problems for which it will provide 
service. Fee generating cases are excepted 
from this definition. Matters in which the 
state has an obligation to furnish counsel 
to the indigent, such as in certain criminal 
and in juvenile matters, are also excepted. 
Legal services under the program are directed 
to the benefit of the client, to provide him 
with an advocate in situations where he needs 
the services of a lawyer... 

This definition contrasts sharply with that 
included in the regulations to take effect on 
July 1, 1973 (45 CFR § 221.9 (b) (14)). 

Legal Services—This means the services of 
a lawyer in solving legal problems of eligible 
individuals to the extent necessary to obtain 
or retain employment. This excludes all 
other legal services, including fee generating 
cases, criminal cases, class actions, commu- 
nity organization, lobbying, and political ac- 
tion. 

This definition of legal services is defective, 
especially in contrast to the definition con- 
tained in State Letter No. 1053, in two ways: 

1. It limits eligible clients to those hav- 
ing employment related legal problems, 
thereby excluding from service persons who 
may be unemployable but whose life situ- 
ation could be improved by legal services. 
This would include the elderly, the dis- 
abled, and persons otherwise unemployable, 
such as dependent children. 

2. It imposes a prior restraint on the type 
of service the lawyer can give to eligible 
clients by specifically excluding class ac- 
tions, group representation, and lobbying, 
and thereby intrudes on the attorney-client 
relationship. 

SUGGESTED LEGISLATIVE ALTERNATIVES 


1. Mandate the State Letter No. 1053 Defi- 
nition. 

PLSC urges that S. 1220 be amended to in- 
clude a directive to the Secretary of HEW 
to define legal services in accordance with 
the standards set out in State Letter No. 
1053. Under this standard, each state now 
providing legal services could continue to 
determine for itself the categories of legal 
problems for which it will provide legal 
services to eligible clients. 

2, Mandate an alternative definition. 

As an alternative definition, PLSC recom- 
mends the following language: 

Legal Services—This means the services of 
a lawyer in solving legal problems of eligible 
persons. This excludes fee-generating cases, 
criminal cases, and political action. 

This alternative definition will allow the 
same range of services as the State Letter 
No. 1053, but would specifically exclude polit- 
ical action by legal services attorneys. The 
exclusion of political activity would have a 
beneficial effect in that it would further as- 
sure the insulation of legal services programs 
from political attacks. 

3. Provide for Interim HEW Funding for 
Legal Services. 

The Administration has recently intro- 
duced its proposed legislation to establish a 
national Legal Services Corporation. Once 
the Legal Services Corporation is organized, 
and adequately funded and structured to 
continue support of the comprehensive legal 
services system that has been established 
through OEO and HEW, the need for a sep- 
arate HEW supported legal services program 
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may lessen. As a further alternative, there- 
fore, PLSC suggests that S. 1220 be amended 
to instruct the Secretary of HEW to continue 
to define legal services, under either defini- 
tion set forth above, on an interim basis 
pending the ability of the Legal Services 
Corporation to assume the burden of the cur- 
rent HEW funding. 
RATIONALE FOR MAINTAINING A BROADLY 
DEFINED LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


1. The limitation on client eligibility 
strikes hardest at those most in need. 

The proposed definition, by focusing on 
employment related legal problems, excludes 
services from many of the poor who are most 
in need, including elderly and disabled per- 
sons and others who cannot be moved to 
employment but whose ability to become 
self-sufficient could be enhanced with some 
legal assistance. The providing of legal assist- 
ance to stop the illegal eviction of an elderly 
person, thereby preventing his becoming a 
public charge, or the providing of legal 
assistance to solve the domestic problems of 
a woman who may then become available for 
employment are services excluded under the 
Pp definition. The definition also ex- 
cludes legal assistance in areas of the law 
where exploitation of the poor is most com- 
mon, such as in consumer affairs, and in 
is_ues relating the entitlement to public 
income maintenance benefits, benefits which 
are intended to provide temporary support 
directed toward the eventual employability 
of the recipient. In a perverse twist, the 
regulation even elimiates the representation 
of clients in fair hearings which are them- 
selves required by the Social Security Act 
and other Federal and State laws, This policy 
is inconsistent with HEW’s stated aim of 
getting social services to those most in need. 
The regulations emphasis on employment- 
related problems is a misdirected priority 
since it falls to recognize that other legal 
services can be a means to enhance & client’s 
ability to achieve self-sufficiency. 

2. The definition of legal services unduly 
restricts the scope of services that can be 
provided and thereby infringes on the attor- 
ney-client relationship. 

‘The use of class actions as a tactical device 
in conducting litigation, the providing of 
legal advice as counsel to a group of clients, 
and lobbying activities performed in an at- 
tempt to acquaint legislative bodies with the 
particular problems of a client in order to 
provide information necessary to guide that 
body’s deliberations are all traditional func- 
tions of a lawyer and are carried on every 
day by lawyers acting as advocates for their 
clients. Many of the lawyers engaged in lob- 
bying, for example, are supported by public 
funds, either directly in the case of attorneys 
employed by government agencies, or indi- 
rectly, in the case of private attorneys whgre 
fees are tax deductible business expewses. 
The novelty of the regulations now to be 
changed is not that they sanctioned the use 
of public funds for these forms of advocacy, 
but that they gave poor people the means 
to have this sort of representation at their 
disposal for the first time. The proposed reg- 
ulation, by eliminating these advocacy func- 
tions, deprives poor persons of quality legal 
services by insuring, before they ever con- 
sult an attorney, that the services they can 
expect to receive will be limited. If a client 
is to be adequately and aggressively repre- 
sented by his attorney, the attorney must be 
able to employ all of the advocacy tactics at 
his disposal. To provide a legal services at- 
torney with less is to assure that his client 
will receive less than equal justice. 

Although the regulations contain no ra- 
tionale for the limitation on the scope of 
legal services that can be provided, the in- 
tent may be to insure the professional re- 
sponsibility of attorneys by limiting their 
activity in areas of the law in which the 
participation of legal services lawyers has 
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been most controversial. If so, the regula- 
tions are a heavy handed approach since 
the machinery already exists to assure ac- 
countability. In Pennsylvania, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association and local bar associa- 
tions play a significant role in the develop- 
ment and direction of the local programs. 
The Board of Directors of each program in- 
cludes client members who help assure that 
the activities of the program are conducted 
in the interests of the client population. 
Local government and private organizations, 
including both lay and bar organizations, 
have substantially contributed toward the 
development of programs and have con- 
tinued their input toward the improvement 
of local programs. Affirmative action at the 
highest level of state government is neces- 
sary before a legal services program utilizing 
HEW funds can even be provided in a state. 
The proposed restrictions on the scope of 
services that can be provided do nothing to 
enhance the professional nature of the local 
programs, and in fact overstep ethical bound- 
aries by limiting what actions the attorney 
may take in representing his client. 

3. The restrictive definition for legal serv- 
ices will not result in a significant national 
cost saving. 

Nationally, only $4 million of HEW funds 
is currently spent on legal services. The con- 
tinuation of this level of funding in terms of 
the total national HEW budget is not infia- 
tionary. More importantly, the total amount 
of social services funds available to each state 
has already been limited by Title III of the 
Revenue Sharing Act. Legal services will now 
have to compete, at the state level, with other 
state priorities for the available social sery- 
ices dollars allocated to the state. Similarly, 
only a few states have opted to provide legal 
services since 1968. A continuation of a 
broadly defined legal services program would 
not open a floodgate since there is now great 
competition within each state for the avail- 
able, and Federally limited, social services 
dollar. 

In the past seven years, this country has 
made great strides toward reaching the goal 
of obtaining “equal justice under law” for 
every person regardless of his economic con- 
dition. The severe limitations in the pro- 
posed regulation by HEW for the use of 
social services funds for legal services repre- 
sents a precipitous reversal of direction. For 
this reason, and the reasons set forth above, 
PLSC urges adoption of S. 1220 with the 
amendments proposed herein. 


MEETING LEGAL NEEDS OF THE POOR 


(Note—The State Letter reproduced here, 
discussing the need and the program for 
providing legal services for poor people and 
transmitting a Statement of Principles was 
issued November 8, 1968, by the Admin- 
istrator, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.) 

TO STATE AGENCIES ADMINISTERING APPROVED 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PLANS 


Legal services for the poor 


In the year and a half since I assumed the 
responsibility of Administrator, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, no subject has come 
up more frequently than the legal rights of 
poo: people—what are they—what is our legal 
system doing to secure and protect them? 
Are they intrinsically different than the 
rights of any of us? What responsibility does 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have in this area, especially that part 
of it, like Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
so intimately concerned with especially yul- 
nerable people. 

As a matter of fact, the securing and pro- 
tection of the legal rights of poor people have 
been a subject of serious concern for the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service and its 
predecessor agencies in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for a num- 
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ber of years. In attempting to assure poor 
people their rights under law, it is clear that 
too often poor peoples’ rights have not been 
clearly defined or if defined and understood 
have not been honored. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recognized the need of making 
the law meaningful to poor people, and of 
using the law to help them cope with prob- 
lems imposed upon them through poverty. 
Committed as we are to the concept of “Equal 
Justice for All,” our Department pioneered 
in studying this problem when it sponsored 
a conference in Washington in November 
1964 on “The Extension of Legal Services to 
the Poor.” 

Since that time, great strides have been 
taken to provide lawyers for poor people to 
help them achieve their rights and to achieve 
social justice. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity Legal Services Program, as well as 
the organized bar, has done a great deal in 
the last few years in this regard; so has the 
legal assistance movement generally. Law- 
yers have done much for poor people on is- 
sues directly and intimately affecting their 
lives. This has not only improved the eco- 
nomic situation of the poor individually, and 
as a class, but the efforts of these lawyers 
have helped to convey to poor people a feel- 
ing that the law can be on their side. 

Despite all that has been done to provide 
lawyers for poor people and to assure their 
rights in the last few years, there yet remains 
a large unmet need for legal services for 
public welfare clients with problems in the 
fields of domestic relations, consumer law, 
landlord and tenant relationships, etc. Com- 
munity legal assistance agencies (those sup- 
ported by OEO and the legal aid societies) 
report overwhelming demands for their serv- 
ices. Rural areas suffer from a particular 
dearth of free legal service for poor people. 
The Social and Rehabilitation Service in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is accepting its responsibility to help 
this situation by including legal services as 
one of those services for which it will pro- 
vide matching funds where the State welfare 
department makes this service available in its 
public assistance program. 

In the spring of 1968, we convened two 
meetings with groups representative of the 
organized bar, State and local public wel- 
fare agencies, voluntary agencies, and other 
Federal departments to assist us in devel- 
oping a statement of principles for a legal 
services program in public welfare, The en- 
closed statement, “Principles for a Program 
of Legal Services for Public Welfare Clients,” 
was developed as a result of these meetings 
and will serve as guides to be followed in 
developing a legal services program. 

We strongly urge you to move ahead as 
quickly as possible to establish legal sery- 
ices programs. Justice delayed is justice de- 
nied. As indicated in the enclosure, section 
1115 demonstrations (Social Security Act) 
are available for purposes of experimenting 
with the launching of a legal services pro- 
gram in geographically limited areas. 

Because of the importance of legal serv- 
ices, I am establishing a special unit in the 
immediate Office of the Administrator to as- 
sume responsibility for implementation. Mr. 
Joseph E. Steigman, Legal Services Consult- 
ant, is being assigned to the unit to work 
directly under Mr. Joseph H. Meyers, Deputy 
Administrator. 

Sincerely, 
Mary E. SWITZER, 
Administrator. 


PRINCIPLES FOR A PROGRAM OF LEGAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WELFARE CLIENTS 
The Social and Rehabilitation Service sup- 
ports and strongly encourages the provision 
of legal services financed through the fed- 
erally assisted public welfare programs. The 
following objectives are sought: 
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Legal services of high professional quality. 

Complete independence of the attorneys 
to serve the client's interest. 

Representation of the client in a broad 
range of circumstances and actions. 

Close coordination and complementary re- 
lationships with the Legal Services Program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
with other community legal assistance serv- 
ices. 

Achievements of these objectives will re- 
quire cooperative relationships between the 
State and local public welfare agencies, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
organized bar associations at national, State 
and local levels, and a great number of agen- 
cies that provide community legal services. 


1, LEGAL SERVICES— PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 


This is to be a professional program. It 
will be administered in accordance with the 
standards and ethics of the legal profession. 


2. STATUTORY BASIS 


The “services” sections of the various pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act provide the bases for Federal participa- 
tion in the funding of legal services fur- 
nished or made available by public welfare 
agencies. In general, services may be pro- 
vided through the public welfare program, 
with Federal sharing, to needy individuals 
who are 65 years of age or over, blind or 
disabled, or who are members of families 
with children where a parent is dead, absent, 
incapacitated, or unemployed. 

3. SCOPE OF SERVICES 


“Legal services” are defined to mean the 
services of a lawyer, made available to the 
eligible individual or family, for help with 
legal problems confronting them—including 
representation in court, and in court appeals 
where appropriate. The option ‘s left to the 
States whether or not to provide legal serv- 
ices. (However, effective July 1, 1969, States 
must make available the. services of lawyers 
to welfare clients who desire them in public 
welfare agency hearings under the fair hear- 
ing section requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Act.) Basically, a total spectrum of 
legal services to clients is contemplated, but 
the State may determine for itself those 
categories of problems for which it will pro- 
vide service. Fee-generating cases are ex- 
cepted from the definition. Matters in which 
the State has an obligation to furnish coun- 
sel to the indigent, such as in certain crimi- 
nal and in juvenile matters, are also excepted. 

Legal services under the program are di- 
rected to the benefit of the client, to provide 
him with an advocate in situations where he 
needs the services of a lawyer. Legal activities 
primarily benefiting the administration of 
the public assistance program are not encom- 
passed within the definition. Non-support 
and paternity actions, in particular, present 
a problem as to whether the client or the 
agency is primarily benefited. Accordingly, 
such actions may be included only as part 
of a program providing comprehensive legal 
services, and only where the lawyer repre- 
sents the individual client. 

States are urged to support broad programs 
of legal services required by public welfare 
clients, 

4. RELATIONSHIP TO THE BAR 


The support of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the National Bar Association will be 
solicited in regard to national objectives of 
the legal services program; and States will 
be encouraged to seek the support of State 
and local bar associations. 

5. RELATIONSHIP WITH OEO 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare support of legal service programs 
will be closely coordinated with OEO. State 
programs supported by HEW must be so de- 
signed as to complement, and not compete 
with, programs in the State supported by 
OEO. 
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6. METHODS OF PROVIDING LEGAL SERVICES 


It is expected that the services will be pro- 
vided through purchase arrangements by the 
public welfare agency. The priority method 
is the purchase of legal service from an exist- 
ing community program, e.g., OEO funded 
law office or other community legal assist- 
ance service, etc. This would include the 
purchase of service to enable such existing 
program to expand the scope of its services, 
the geographical area it serves, or both. In 
the absence of an existing community pro- 
gram, the welfare agency may wish to ex- 
plore with local bar or other groups the 
possibility of creating such a program. 

Agreement will need to be reached with 
such resources to assure a level of service by 
them for public assistance clients, financed 
from other sources, which is not diminished 
by reason of the public welfare agency’s 
purchase. Reimbursement may be made 
through any equitable method, which is sup- 
ported through sample cost analyses or other 
objective justification. 

Where this priority method is not feasi- 
ble—where no community legal assistance 
type of service now exists or is arranged— 
services may be purchased from private at- 
torneys. This situation may arise most fre- 
quently in rural areas. 

Attorneys on the staff of the public welfare 
agency, or under full or part-time retainer 
by it, may be used to provide legal serv- 
ices under the program only upon a show- 
ing satisfactory to the Federal agency that 
the professional nature of the program will 
be maintained. Such attorneys may in no 
event be used in matters that could give 
rise to a conflict of interest—as in disputes 
between the client and public agencies. 

Whatever the method employed to deliver 
the legal service by the public welfare agency, 
the attorney-client relationship will be pre- 
served and the independence of the attorney 
to represent his client’s interest will be as- 
sured. Regardless of the method of deliver- 
ing the service, lawyers may not be subject 
to the control of lay persons in the exercise 
of their professional responsibilities. 

T. FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION IN LEGAL 
SERVICES 

&. Federal financial participation in the 
cost of legal services as described above for 
families with dependent children under title 
IV, Part A, of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, is available at the 85 percent rate 
up to July 1, 1969, and at the 75 percent rate 
thereafter, as a family service or child wel- 
fare service. 

b. For the adult categories (aged, blind, 
disabled )—Federal financial participation is 
available in the cost of legal services, as de- 
scribed above, at the 75 percent rate, if the 
agency furnishes federally prescribed serv- 
ices for the particular category and if the 
State, in addition, includes legal services; and 
the 50 percent rate would be applicable if 
the State does not furnish federally pre- 
scribed services, but does include legal serv- 
ices. The non-Federal share must be in cash 
from public sources. 

8. METHODS FOR MAKING LEGAL SERVICE KNOWN 

Methods for making the availability of the 
legal service known to the potential client 
and the community will need to be devel- 
oped by the public welfare agency. Such 
techniques would include the orientation of 
public welfare agency staff to recognize pos- 
sible legal problems of the poor, through 
clients and their representatives, liaison with 
the organized bar, use of various communica- 
tions media, etc. 

9, STATEWIDENESS 


The provision of legal services can comply 
with the State-wide statutory provision 
through the delivery of the service by differ- 
ent methods in different areas of the State. 
The State-wideness requirement can be 
waived for an experimental, pilot, or demon- 
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stration project designed to show how legal 
services can be carried out in a State. 
10. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

It is planned that an advisory committee 
to the Social and Rehabilitation Service will 
be appointed to provide consultation in re- 
gard to the development and operation of 
the legal services program and will meet 
periodically. 

It is anticipated that the committee will 
be representative of the organized bar asso- 
ciations (including the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, National Bar Association, etc.) , prac- 
ticing attorneys from the poverty law field, 
representatives from the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association, from OEO and 
other Federal agencies, public welfare repre- 
sentatives and other persons active and in- 
terested in programs of legal services for the 
poor, including representatives of welfare 
client groups. 

Likewise, public welfare agencies should 
utilize State and local advisory committees 
in the development of their legal services 
programs, where feasible. Most of the mem- 
bers of the national, State, and local advisory 
committees should be lawyers. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
March it was my pleasure to join with 
other Members of the Senate in cospon- 
soring S. 1220, a bill to limit the author- 
ity of HEW to impose by regulations cer- 
tain additional restrictions upon the 
availability and the use of Federal funds 
authorized for social services under the 
public assistance programs established 
by the Social Security Act. 

This legislation became necessary be- 
cause HEW saw fit to publish a set of 
proposed regulations on February 16, 
1973, which would have had the effect of 
totally eliminating some social service 
programs while drastically reducing 
others far beyond the annual ceiling on 
Federal social services expenditures of 
$2.5 billion which was established by the 
Congress last fall. 

The impact of the new social services 
regulations on Maryland and the rest of 
the Nation would be, by even the most 
conservative estimate, excruciating. In 
recent weeks, hundreds of thousands of 
citizens have attempted to bring home 
this point to the Secretary of HEW 
through letters, phone calls and personal 
visits to Washington. Today, we are 
faced with the prospect of watching 
these regulations take effect within 4 
days unless the Congress stays the hand 
of HEW. 

Mr. President, we now have before us 
an amendment to the debt limit bill 
which will delay the effective date of the 
regulations until January 1, 1974. I shall 
support this amendment because it 
closely corresponds to the purpose of 
S. 1220. If this delay is won, the Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to care- 
fully review the issues that have been 
raised by the regulations without penal- 
izing the very individuals HEW was es- 
tablished to help. 

Since February, I have been in touch 
with many organizations, individuals and 
agencies in my State in connection with 
this problem. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a Report to the 
Maryland General Assembly by Secre- 
tary David T. Mason, the Maryland De- 
‘partment of Employment and Social 
Service, on the impact of the social serv- 
ices regulations; an excellent statement 
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by Mrs. Terry M. Lansburgh, president 
of the Maryland Committee for the Day 
Care of Children, which was presented to 
the Senate Finance Committee; and 
some most illuminating reports from 
various Maryland County Departments 
of Social Services on the regulations be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Impact oF REDUCED FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR 
MANPOWER AND SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 
OPERATED By DESS 

(A report to the Maryland General Assembly 
by the Department of Employment and 
Social Services, David T. Mason, Secretary) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The last seven months have produced sub- 
stantial turmoil for the Department of Em- 
ployment and Social Services because of the 
persistent uncertainty regarding the stability 
of federal funding for Maryland’s manpower 
and social service programs. This uncertainty 
continues in large measure because of a lack 
of leadership and decisive action from the 
federal level. 

During the 1973 Session of the Maryland 
General Assembly, the full impact of the gy- 
rations at the federal level was not yet known 
to the Members, but a clear awareness existed 
that the impact would be substantial and 
that a reassessment of the State's role in sup- 
porting human service programs would be in 
order. Accordingly, the Department's budget 
report indicated: 

The Committees recommended that the 
Legislative Council review the status of fed- 
eral support for social services and employ- 
ment programs during the 1973 interim. The 
Department of Employment and Social Serv- 
ices is requested to submit a report which 
reviews the status of programs which have 
experienced reduced federal support, with 
recommendations as to which programs, in 
order of priority, may require additional 
State support. Said report should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate Finance Committee by 
June 15, 1973. 

As requested, the Department submits 
herein its report on the effects of federal fund 
reductions on its human resource develop- 
ment programs. The context in which the re- 
port should be viewed is important. While 
this report focuses on programs within the 
Department's areas of direct responsibility, 
it does not reflect the many federal fund re- 
ductions being experienced by other agencies 
in Housing, Model Cities, and other related 
areas. These reductions, however, do have 
their most substantial effect on this Depart- 
ment’s clientele, and a spillover effect can be 
anticipated. For example, immediate spill- 
over effect has already occurred in Baltimore 
City where cutbacks in the Model Cities Pro- 
gram have resulted in the defunding of sev- 
eral programs jointly funded by DESS and 
Model Cities. 

This report attempts to present informa- 
tion on the current status of human service 
programs in three areas: 

1. Social Services, 

2. Community Action, and 

3. Manpower. 

Because of the greatest investment of Gen- 
eral Funds and the greatest impact on De- 
partment activities is in the area of Social 
Services, the bulk of this report deals with 
the status of federal support of programs 
operated by the Social Services Administra- 
tion and the twenty-four local departments 
of social services. 

II, SOCIAL SERVICES 


The social activities of the Department have 
their Federal statutory base in the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935, as amended. That Act, 
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as well as being the source of funds for public 
assistance payments, provided in Titles IVA 
and XVI that social services should be pro- 
vided to individuals who were receiving pub- 
lic assistance (current recipients), who used 
to receive public assistance (former recipi- 
ents), and who were likely to become recipi- 
ents of public assistance (potential recipi- 
ents). The purposes of the provision of social 
services, among others, were to reduce de- 
pendency, to strengthen family life, and to 
foster the development of children. The Act 
provided that 75% of the cost of social serv- 
ice programs conducted under the “single 
state agency’s” approved State Plan would 
be paid for in Federal funds. To allow states 
flexibility in dealing with fluctuating case- 
loads and to stimulate the growth of social 
services programs, the Congress left the 
amount of funding which any state could 
receive for social service programs “open- 
ended.” 


A. Impact of Public Law 29-512 


Over the last several years states began to 
substantially increase their utilization of 
Federal social service funds, particularly by 
increasing services to potential recipients to 
prevent dependency. Concerned with the 
growth in social service expenditures, the 
Congress, in October 1972, added a Title ITI 
to what was to become P.L. 92-512, the Gen- 
eral Revenue Sharing legislation. Title IIT, 
now identified as Section 1130 of the Social 
Security Act, placed an annual ceiling on 
Federal social service expenditures of $2.5 
billion. Under the law’s formula, Maryland 
would be entitled to receive up to $48.6 mil- 
lion in Federal social service funds in FY 74 
($36.8 million for the last three quarters of 
FY 73). However, in addition, the Congress, 
in a more serious action, required also that 
with certain exceptions 90% of all the federal 
social service funds spent by a state must be 
spent on current recipients and applicants 
of public assistance. Only 10% of the funds 
could be spent on former or potential recipi- 
ents. The funds exempted from this spend- 
ing ratio were funds utilized for day care, 
foster care services, family planning services, 
and services to the mentally retarded, drug 
addict or alcoholic. Funds utilized for day 
care were only exempt of the day care serv- 
ice was provided to facilitate the work or 
training of the parent or was related to the 
parent's death, absence or incapacity. In ad- 
dition, the new law changed the federal 
matching ratio for emergency services from 
75/25 to 50/50. 

The effects of the imposition of the 90/10 
ratio of funds spent on services to current 
recipients as opposed to former or potential 
recipients can be seen in the attached charts 
in column three, titled, “Revenue Sharing: 
Units Affected.” The implications of these re- 
ductions in service are discussed later in this 
report. These cuts have already been effected. 
The services indicated have been stopped to 
avoid the loss of federal funds due to non- 
compliance with the 90/10 ratio. 

B. Impact of new social service regulations 


Imposition by the Congress of $2.5 billion 
annual ceiling on federal social service ex- 
penditures, while approved by the President 
in October of 1972, was not consistent with 
the expressed intent of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare which had 
sought a lower ceiling. Accordingly, HEW 
published proposed regulations (45 CFR 220, 
222) in the Federal Register of February 16, 
1973, which would have had the effect of 
totally eliminating some social service pro- 
grams while drastically reducing others far 
beyond the cuts already caused by the pro- 
visions of P.L. 92-512. Despite receiving over 
200,000 almost universally negative com- 
ments on the proposed regulations, HEW 
published on May 1, 1973, with few substan- 
tive changes from February 16, 1973, its new 
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social service regulations (45 CFR 221) to be 
effective on July 1, 1973. These regulations 
were further amended on June 1, 1973. 

The new Regulations will affect federal re- 
imbursement in Maryland primarily in four 
ways: 

1. Elimination of federal reimbursement 
entirely for certain services. 

2. Restricting reimbursement for certain 
services by substantially narrowing the defi- 
nition of the services. 

3. Restricting reimbursement for services 
to noncurrent recipients by substantially 
narrowing the definitions of “former” and 
“potential” recipients. 

4. Restricting reimbursement to services 
specifically related to narrowly defined goals 
of self-support and self-sufficiency as op- 
posed to the broader goals expressed in the 
Social Security Act. 

The impact of the new Regulations can be 
seen in attached charts in columns four and 
five, titled “Social Services Regulations; 
Units Affected.” The implications of these 
reductions in service are discussed later in 
this report. If the Regulations are imple- 
mented on July 1 as expected, the service re- 
ductions Indicated in column four will be 
effected immediately, and those indicated in 
column five will be effected between July 1 
and September 30, 1973. As of June 15, 1973, 
the possibility exists that the Congress will 
take action to prevent HEW from imple- 
menting the Regulations on July 1, 1973, as 
planned. 


C. Fiscal implications of combined impact oj 
Public Law 92-512 and new social services 
regulations 


The attached charts present data on the 
combined impact of P.L. 92-512 and the new 
Social Service Regulations operated directly 
by the Department or by contract to other 
state and local agencies. The immediate im- 
pact on the Department is an annual loss 
of $17,513,911 in either funds or value of 
services discontinued. To avoid an actual fis- 
cal loss which could not be absorbed within 
the Department’s budget, DESS, in conform- 
ance with P.L. 92-512, has already discon- 
tinued service to 40,755 individuals and fam- 
ilies who were actually receiving services or 
in the case of contracts with the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City and Workshop 
for the Blind were expected to receive sery- 
ice within the coming year. Thus, with the 
exception of those services exempt from the 
90/10 formula and Child Welfare services 
which the Department is currently attempt- 
ing to preserve by utilizing its ability to de- 
vote 10% of its federal social service funds 
to noncurrent recipients, the Department is 
now providing social services funded from 
Titles IVA and XVI to only current public 
assistance recipients, 

The new social service Regulations, once 
effective, will result in an additional loss of 
federal reimbursement for 50,918 units of 
service of various types. In some instance, 
a unit represents a family or individual los- 
ing service, while in others a unit represents 
the loss of a Departmental service to another 
provider of service such as an institution or 
home (adoptive home, foster home, or fam- 
ily day care). The Department fully intends 
to take action to avoid an actual fiscal loss 
by terminating services no longer eligible for 
federal reimbursement and individuals no 
longer eligible to receive services. In most in- 
stances the Department will be able to re- 
direct service efforts to continue to receive 
federal funds, as discussed below. In some 
instances, however, because of State law, or 
because of the dependency of an eligible 
service on an activity declared ineligible for 
federal reimbursement by the new regula- 
tions (e.g. licensing), the Department will 
attempt to continue a service by redirecting 
current and seeking new resources. 

One additional point on fiscal impact is 
important. While the immediate combined 
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impact of the new law and regulation is 
$17,513,911, that impact will be substantially 
reduced, as indicated, by redirecting the De- 
partment’s resources and service efforts. In 
many instances, it is anticipated that serv- 
ices to individuals no longer subject to fed- 
eral reimbursement will be supplanted by 
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services to individuals who continue to be 
eligible. To the extent this happens, while 
service will be lost to certain individuals, a 
new service value will be created. The De- 
partment estimates the maximum “recoup- 
ment” of federal funds by this process to be 
$6,715,862, as noted on the accompanying 
chart. 
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D. Plan of action 


Despite the lack of information from HEW 
regarding implementation of the new social 
service regulations (the Regulations were 
last amended on June 1, 1973), the Depart- 
ment is now engaged in preparation for im- 
plementation and detailing a plan of action. 
The format for action in coping with the loss 
of federal support is as follows: 


STATE OF MARYLAND, DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SOCIAL SERVICES, IMPACT DATA, REVENUE SHARING (PUBLIC LAW 92-512) AND SOCIAL SERVICE REGULATIONS PREPARED BY 


Social service 
regulations 


units affected 


g: Service 
defini- Eligi- 
Mar. 1, 1973 tion bility t 


@) 


Program affected 


a) 


Public assistance 4,586 adults... 


Do 10,914 families.. 1 2, 516 
Intermediate care.. 3,642 adults... 3,3 
Homomaker 20 


196 


~~ ult 

Day care service... 5, 713 children.. 1 1, 048 
Day care licensing.. 4,800 families 

Single parents 2,015 families... 


service. 
Protective service.. 3,178 families... 
Adoption 1,074 children 


1 Program data as footnoted reflects immediate impact. DESS will be replacing those persons im- 
mediately affected with eligible persons in need of service. As replacements are made, the reduc- 
tion in Federal funds will decrease proportionately. Estimated maximum recoupment for programs 
listed above is $4,871,914 (includes designated programs in col. 3 and all of col. 5). 


Social service 
regulations 
units affected 


Reve- 
nue 
shar- 
ing: 
Units 
affected 


Units of 
service as of 
Mar. 1, 1973 


(2) 


Service 
defini- Eligi- 


Program tion bility! 


a) 


189 children. 
750 adults 


School without a 
building. 

SAGA (day care— 
elderly. 

Consumer law. 

Vocational — 
rehabilitation. 

Summer camp. 

Mental retardation 
day care. 


11,871 children. 
1,821 cases 


1 The data in this column reflects immediate impact, Contractors will attempt to replace ineligible 
rsons with eligible persons in need of service. As replacements are made, the reduction in Federal 
unds will decrease proportionately. Estimated maximum recoupment for programs listed above 


is $1,843, 948. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES, SUMMARY—IMPACT DATA, PREPARED 
BY THE OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


Total units 
affected 
Total 
units of 
service Number 


Per- 


cent reduction 


Department operated 
71,574 50,529 71 $10,118, 242 
915 40, 321 53 8, 066, 66 


62 1 18, 184, 911 


Maximum recou 
estimated to be $6,715,862. The extent to which actual recoup- 
ment can be achieved is not yet known. The ability to recoup 
depends heavily on the nature of the service involved. For 
example, replacement of noncurrent recipients no longer served 
in public assistance services to adults will be substantially more 
possible than replacement of 737 foster care applicant children, 
which normally involves a matter of judicial determination. 


nt due to replacing ineligible pone is 


THE OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
DEPARTMENT OPERATED PROGRAMS 


Total units 
affected 
Annual Units of 
Federal re- 


duction 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber Program 


a) @) 


Adoption... 
Foster care.. 
2,712 Foster care appli- 
» 5 6 cation. 
328 Foster home re- 
34 views, 
Institutional li- 
b censing. 
159, 931 | Legal services. 
295, 970 
240, 877 


fee scale. 


CONTRACTED PROGRAMS 


Total units 
affected 
Annual Units of 
Federal re- 


duction 


g) 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber Program 


a) @) 


$326, 999 
Housing authority 
288, 299 (Baltimore City). 
Model Cities day 
73, 757 care, Prince 
300, 000 Georges County. 


1 671, 000 
36 1,682, 657 


Health and welfare 658 cases....... 


council. 
Total__.... 


service as of 
Mar, 1, 1973 


~ 1,362 homes 5 k 
.- 1,952 homes.. z 1, 952 . 315, 990 
1,498 children... ->on ķ 
4,390 homes 
50 institutions. 
25,000 cases____ 


Total_....... 71,574 units... 15,339 31,925 4,088 50,529 


service as of 
Mar. 1, 1973 


Workshop for blind. 10,000 adults... 
46,666 cases... 14, 000 30 478, 645 


310 children 47 


-- 75,915 units.... 25,416 14, 100 


Social service 
regulations 
units affected 


Reve- 
nue 
shar- 
ing: 
Units 
affected 


Total units 
affected 
Annual 
Federal re- 
duction 


0) 


Service 
defini- 
tion 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Eligi- 
bility * 


$308, 248 
119, 306 
710, 653 

22, 347 

1, 211, 250 

10, 118, 242 


100.0 
100.0 
96.0 
71.0 


6,000 18,000 _....._. 


3 fs ig figures—assumes 50 percent will participate under fee scale; that is, 540 affected by 


3 Adjusted figures—indicates balance of service units after maximum possible shift to title IV B 
which are unaffected by regulations. 


Social service 
regulations 
units affected 


Reve- 
nue 
shar- 
ing: 
Units 
affected 


6) 


Total units 
affected 
Annual 
Federal re- 
duction 


a) 


Service 
Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


9, 500 95 y, na 621 
161, 291 
24, 400 


805 40,321 53 8,006,669 


requirements. 


fee scale. 


1. Conform to P.L. 92-512 by eliminating 
service to individuals where necessary to 
meet the 90/10 formula requirement and 
the rationale for provision of the day care 
service. This has been accomplished. Select 
services operated by the Department have 
been affected in the following manner: 

a. Public Assistance Services. This service, 
which may be generally conceived of as the 
services of a caseworker, range from family 
counseling to such activities as assistance 
in securing housing or needed medical serv- 
ices. This service is now only available for 
welfare recipients. The “near-recipient” is 
excluded. 

b. Intermediate Care Service. This service 
to adults in Intermediate Care Facilities 
(ICF) is focused on attempting to assist 
such institutionalized individuals to return 
to their homes. It has been reduced by 90% 
since that portion of those receiving services 
were “near-recipients.” 


2 1,000 mentally retarded adults remain eligible until Dec. 31, 1973, due to exemption in eligibility 
: ae figures—assumes 50 percent will participate under fee scale; that is, 88 subject to 


c. Homemaker Services. This service has 
many purposes which include attempting to 
main an elderly or disabled individual within 
his own home when he is unable to fully 
care for himself in the home and thus avoid 
institutionalization, and caring for children 
when a mother is incapacitated and thus 
avoid placement of the children in temporary 
foster care. This service has been reduced 
by approximately 50%. 

d. Day Care. This service has been elimin- 
ated for 1048 children for whom the rationale 
for the provision of service did not meet the 
definition of the new law. 

e. Single Parent Services. This service, 
which is focused on preventing births out of 
wedlock and assisting an unwed mother to 
adequately care for her child, has been re- 
duced by 35%. 

f. Maryland Legal Service Program. This 
service has been eliminated for 6000 families 
and individuals who are eligible for Medic- 
aid but not public assistance. 
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g. Purchase of Services. The Department 
has cut back purchase of service contracts 
to service only current recipients of public 
assistance. 

2. Seek to obtain continuation or rein- 
stitution of Intermediate Care Services by 
transferring the cost of the service to Title 
XIX and the budget of the Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene. This action was 
unsuccessful due to a lack of resources with- 
in the DHMH budget. 

3. Attempt to redirect staff resources to 
exempt services or to serve current recipients 
as “near-recipients” are dropped. This ac- 
tivity is currently ongoing and proving suc- 
cessful. The full possibilities here are not yet 
known. However, the number of individuals 
receiving Public Assistance Services to adults 
increased by 11% between March 1 and June 
1, 1973. This was primarily due to the avail- 
ability of staff being transferred from the 
discontinuance of Intermediate Care Serv- 
ices. In addition, to the extent that services 
can be redirected to WIN participants as 
“WIN-authorized” services, the services pro- 
vided can receive 90% federal reimbursement 
instead of the usual 75%. Likewise, the De- 
partment is undertaking a major effort to 
expand family planning services to all cur- 
rent, former and potential recipients; this 
also is a 90% federal reimbursement service. 
The bulk of those displaced staff not redi- 
rected into such activities will be more than 
fully accounted for in complying with the 
stringent new eligibility and redetermination 
of eligibility requirements of the new Regu- 
lations. 

4. Prepare to comply with the new federal 
social service regulations. The Department 
has taken steps to comply fully with the new 
Regulations as they are currently under- 
stood. As of June 15, 1973, instructions on 
implementing the Regulations which were to 
be issued by HEW concurrently with the is- 
suance of the Regulations have not yet been 
so promulgated. The Department has sought 
written clarification on major elements of 
the Regulations, as yet without response by 
HEW. Unless implementation of the Regula- 
tions is postponed by Congressional action, 
the Department will proceed to eliminate 
those services and service units indicated in 
the impact charts, columns four and five. 
However, because of the State statutory re- 
quirements or other reasons, the Department 
is immediately seeking resources to con- 
tinue providing: Day Care Licensing, Pro- 
tective Services, Adoptive Services, Foster 
Care Services, and Institutional Licensing. 

The anticipated loss of federal funds for 
these activities is $2,343,491. The Department 
is currently exploring ways to reduce the 
cost of these services while maintaining the 
level of effort that is essential. 

Beyond the above-listed services which are 
essentially mandatory, the Social Services 
Administration and the Office of Program 
Planning and Evaluation are preparing an 
analysis of service priorities which will be 
forwarded to the Senate Finance Committee 
as a supplement to this report prior to 
July 15, 1973. 

5. Explore new service activities depend- 
ing on the implementation of the new Regu- 
lations. If implementation of the new Regu- 
lations is averted by Congressional action, 
the Department may still be faced with a 
resource allocation in certain areas which 
is no longer efficiently utilized because of the 
elimination from service of non-recipients. 
There are, however, major areas of service 
the Department is interested in and capable 
of developing if the opportunity is presented. 
Chief among these services are foster care for 
adults and day care for the elderly. Although 
the Department has limited activities in 
these areas currently, these services remain 
eligible for federal reimbursement to the ex- 
tent the services are provided to current re- 
cipients. The General Assembly indicated its 
interest in this type of service by the passage 
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of several pieces of legislation during the last 
session, 


E. Implication of not restoring select services 


The implications of the Department’s not 
maintaining the adoption, protective services, 
licensing and foster care services which it 
considers essentially mandated are rather 
obvious, The implications of not maintain- 
ing or restoring other services may not be 
so obvious. These services, which will be re- 
flected in the supplement to this report to be 
filed by July 15, 1973, include: 

1. Homemaker Services. The reduction in 
homemaker services will lead to increased in- 
stitution of the elderly and disabled, and 
increased use of foster care for children, 
among other effects. The average cost to 
house an individual in a skilled nursing home 
is projected to be $510 per month, in an In- 
termediate Care Facility, $383, or in Foster 
Care $135 per child per month. In FY 74 the 
Department’s homemaker service was ex- 
pected to avert 1022 foster care placements 
and 1431 placements in ICFs and skilled 
nursing homes. 

2. Day Care. At this point, no projection 
is available of the number of low income 
families with working mothers which may be 
forced to utilize public assistance because 
of the loss of day care, Aside from welfare 
families, essentially any non-welfare family 
of four with a gross annual income up to 
$3600 will be eligible for free day care if 
the need for service is linked to employ- 
ment, training, or the absence or incapacity 
of the parent. Similar families with a gross 
annual income between $3600-$5600 will be 
required to pay a sliding percentage of the 
cost of the service. Totally eliminated from 
service per se will be children with special 
needs such as the emotionally disturbed, the 
deaf, and the blind. 

3. Intermediate Care Services. As pointed 
out above, it can be anticipated that the re- 
duction in Homemaker Services will result 
in a greater use of Intermediate Care Fa- 
cilities, 

Because of the almost total loss of the 
Department’s Intermediate Care Services, it 
can likewise be anticipated that, once in an 
ICP, individuals will remain there for longer 
periods of time. 

4, Legal Services. Ninety-six percent of this 
service will be eliminated by the combined 
effect of the new law and new regulations. 
The primary reduction will be the restrict- 
ing of the service to legal assistance in ob- 
taining or retaining employment. All other 
legal services; e.g., assistance in divorce ac- 
tions, preparation of wills, etc., will be elim- 
inated, 

F. Summary 


While the nature of the reduction in fed- 
eral support for social services is extreme, 
the Department is moving well to achieve 
compliance, to redirect service efforts where 
necessary, and to seek to compensate for 
services lost or in danger of being lost. The 
situation is currently in flux, and will dras- 
tically change if Congressional action to 
prevent implementation of the new social 
service regulations is successful. A supple- 
ment to this report will be filed with the 
Senate Finance Committee by July 15, 1973, 
with an up-date of the status of federal sup- 
port for social services. 

TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, May 16, 1973 

(Therese W. Lansburgh, vice chairman, De- 

velopmental Child Care Forum, 1970 White 

House Conference on Children*) 

It is a pleasure and an honor to appear 
before this distinguished Committee and 


especially before the senior Senator from my 
former home State of Louisiana. 


* Mrs. Lansburgh is currently President of 
the Maryland Committee for the Day Care of 
Children. 
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Although I shall be addressing myself 
specifically to the issue of day care, I must 
first emphasize my concern with the overall 
direction—or misdirection—of the New Reg- 
ulations governing Title IV-A of the Social 
Security Amendments issued May 1 by the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

All the services are needed. All the reduc- 
tions are punitive. “Give me your tired, your 
poor, Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free,” is emblazoned on the Statue 
of Liberty. This gift of the French people was 
a tribute to the people of the United States, 
to the American dream and the hope it gen- 
erated among all the peoples of the world— 
hope for the future, hope for overcoming 
poverty, hope for becoming a success. 

America has been the land of promise for 
those who applied themselves, who weren’t 
afraid to work, who believed that they might 
be able to build their own lives, to become a 
part of the mainstream, even to excel. And 
now, with the changes in the Social Security 
Regulations proposed by the Administration, 
we are abandoning, destroying their prin- 
ciples, hopes, ideals. We are no longer going 
to encourage people who try to get ahead, 
those who are working but not earning 
enough to pay for the basic necessities of life. 
We have been helping them to help them- 
selves without penalizing their children. 
Under the new regulations, the impact of the 
income cut-offs, even as revised, will be to 
eliminate the very people whom we should be 
encouraging, the people who are the back- 
bone of American progress and prosperity. 

Only the Congress of the United States 
can preserve our traditional American prin- 
ciples of reward for those who labor, who try 
to earn their bread. These who will be affect- 
ed under the Regulations need help not be- 
cause they are indolent or lazy, but be- 
cause they do not earn enough to support 
their family and need a small assist from 
the government, The new Regulations crush 
the working poor and their children. The new 
Regulations are also contrary to the will and 
intent of the Congress of the United States, 
which placed a ceiling of $2.5 billion on this 
program last December. These new Regula- 
tions are intended to cut the program to 
$1.8 billion and impound funds without 
calling it impoundment. There are many 
other ways to attempt to save money—but 
not out of the hides of the people who can 
least afford it, and not when it is contrary 
to Congressional legislation. 

I strongly urge that the Senate pass legis- 
lation which will maintain the Regulations 
in their entirety at the current level, which 
will aid those who, by the sweat of their 
brow, help themselves, and deserve our as- 
sistance, specifically, House Joint Resolution 
434. 

I am submitting to the Senate Finance 
Committee, as a part of my testimony, 
the Report of the Developmental Child Care 
Forum of the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children. Developmental child care was 
voted the priority of the 70's by the entire 
Conference delegates. The Forum called for 
500,000 new spaces annually between 1970 
and 1980, to begin to meet the crying need. 
It also called for quality child care. Congress 
passed legislation translating that mandate 
into reality. The President vetoed it. Now, 
the new Regulations decrease rather than in- 
crease both the quantity and quality of the 
way this nation cares for the children of its 
working mothers. It is time to look again at 
the recommendations of the dedicated and 
knowledgeable group who laboriously ham- 
mered out a desperately needed plan for 
America’s children. The problem continues 
to grow at an increasing pace. We ignore it 
not only at the peril of affected children 
and their families, but at our own peril. 
What we do today determines much of what 
they become tomorrow. We need to increase 
day care, not decrease it. 
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Day care is America’s most promising in- 
strument to solve America’s most pressing 
problems. Day care reduces welfare. Day 
care promotes workfare. Quality day care is 
the single most effective institutional force 
to nourish, nurture and educate our chil- 
dren. 

These are the very principles President 
Nixon campaigned on: an end to needless 
welfare; a national program of workfare; 
and keeping faith with America’s tradi- 
tional ideas and goals. Yet the Nixon ad- 
ministration in revising day care regulations 
and slashing day care budgets has, in a sin- 
gle act, broken faith with any hopes of 
realizing those goals. 

The new Regulations shut out the work- 
ing poor—the very people President Nixon 
claimed merited the most encouragement. 
The ones who have their own “workfare.” 
Hundreds of thousands of children of the 
working poor will have to leave day care 
programs. Mothers go in and out of the work 
force according to the availability of day 
care services, Mothers no longer eligible for 
subsidized support will have to leave their 
jobs and go on welfare when they no longer 
can afford quality day care for their chil- 
dren, 

The irony, the tragedy, the travesty of the 
situation cries out for justice. Congress 
cannot let this happen. We are not saving 
money—and we are certainly not salvaging 
human lives. We are decreasing day care 
costs just to increase welfare costs. We are 
not encouraging workfare by forcing moth- 
ers onto welfare. And we are not enabling 
children whose mothers are working to ful- 
fill their potential or their civic duties by 
denying them the very benefits that middle- 
class children whose mothers are at home 
receives in kindergarten and nursery school. 

Let’s move away from this fallacious 
theory of economy and look at what day 
care provides in the purest terms of human 
development. 

The explosion of research knowledge on 
early childhood development in the last 
decade can be reduced to eight principles 
justifying a massive national investment in 
day care. 

One: A child’s first six years are his most 
important, formative years. Here, his person- 
ality, his intellect, his outlook, his ability 
to love and hope or hate and despair are 
formed. 

Two: The family is the most influential 
force, An exhausted mother, an absent moth- 
er, leaving her child without an adequate 
surrogate, can deeply damage personality and 
stunt intelligence. We must help preserve 
the family, help it to be financially inde- 
pendent and still meet its child rearing 
responsibilities. 

Three: All growth is interrelated—phys- 
ical, social, emotional and intellectual. Ne- 
glect of one aspect of development affects 
all other aspects. 

Four: From inception through early child- 
hood, critical periods occur affecting physical 
development. For example the brain is grow- 
ing faster during pregnancy and the first 18 
months of life than it ever will again, and 
the greatest increase in size occurs during 
this time. There is serious concern that mal- 
nutrition at this crucial time can result in 
irreversible damage—damage which could be 
prevented. 

Five: A child’s first years—even the years 
before verbal understanding—affect his per- 
sonality, his attitude and aptitude through- 
out life. The infant who is not physically 
held because there is not enough individual 
attention, the child who is constantly re- 
jected or neglected becomes permanently dis- 
couraged at best; brutalized at worst. 

Six: Experience affects growth and develop- 
ment. The more a child touches, sees, feels, 
learns, the more his intellect is challenged, 
the more he grows in character and social 
response-ability, 
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Seven: Heredity and environment do inter- 
act. An optimum environment may not make 
a genius, but it can make the difference be- 
tween a normal and subnormal intelligence 
quotient, can make the difference between a 
motivated, confident, contributing adult—or 
a passive, despondent, dependent one. 

Eight: Growth is cumulative. The more a 
child is nurtured, nourished, educated and 
challenged, the more he will develop, build 
on skills, welcome life and responsibility. 

These eight facts argue for the increase 
of day care. Quality day care is to nurture 
and nourish the child during his earliest, 
most formative years. Day care is a source of 
critical support to the working mother. Qual- 
ity day care provides intellectual stimulation, 
& diversity of experiences, a warm environ- 
ment encouraging a child to grow. Day care 
is above all else a proven positive force for 
civilization in the precise sense of the word— 
@ place which reinforces a child’s first under- 
standing of civility, and civility is the key 
to citizenship. 

A child who is nurtured and nourished can 
be an outstanding citizen. But neglect gen- 
erates delinquency and dependency. Most 
civilized, developed nations realize this and 
provide state supported day care. America is 
desperately behind times. Clinging to the 
myth that we are a child-loving society, we 
encourage mass child neglect and pay the 
price later in taxes for prisons, drug and de- 
linquency programs. 

Developmental day care can be our best 
and cheapest chance to save an about-to- 
be-lost generation, to beat the welfare cycle 
and to equalize opportunity for our cul- 
turally deprived. Day care can prevent prob- 
lems and correct unjust conditions. It is an 
extraordinary investment—not an extrava- 
gant expenses. 

The new Regulations will cut day care 
costs and close day care centers, further de- 
creasing the availability of good day care for 
middle-class families who can pay for it in 
full. In Maryland, we anticipate a 40% drop 
in enrollment in publicly supported day care 
due to the new Regulations. Centers, where 
over half the children receive public support, 
will close. 

What will happen? In most cases, mothers 
will be forced to leave their jobs and go on 
welfare—ironically making their children in- 
stantly eligible for day care again. This I 
call the “yo-yo” syndrome. We're snapping 
our working poor from high hopes to low de- 
spair like yo-yo’s on a string. But they aren’t 
yo-yo’s. They are human beings, slugging 
out a marginal existence, doing necessary 
work to maintain self-respect. How can we 
reward them by slapping them back into the 
mire, while we self-righteously denounce 
their indolence? 

Some, of course, will not return to welfare, 
but unable to afford adequate day care, will 
turn their children over to warehouse sit- 
ters—the sick, the old, the alcoholic who will 
quote “watch children” in their homes. 

Frankly, I prefer welfare to warehousing. 
A welfare mother is at least able to love and 
supervise and, perhaps, educate her child. 
The child left in the lifeless custody of a 
warehouse sitter is ignored, possibly starved 
and occasionally abused. 

Yet welfare mothers or warehoused chil- 
dren will be the only choices for 40% of our 
supplemented day care users in Maryland, 
unless Congress revises the punitive HEW 
standards. 

Congress must look at other revisions too. 
Quality controls have all but disappeared. 
The provision for parental choice and ap- 
proval of day care centers is gone. A parent's 
concern is a spontaneous guarantee of what’s 
best for his child. It has been abandoned. 
Further, interagency standards have been 
lowered. This invites warehouse conditions— 
programless centers, providing custody at 
minimal costs. Day care professionals agree 
that no day care is better than warehousing. 
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Custody without plan or purpose diminishes 
human capacity. Interagency standards must 
be kept high. Leniency in this case is ir- 
responsible laxness. 

Finally, the failure to provide licensing 
funds is a serious, severe blow. Even our dogs 
are licensed! Is the government to deny the 
same protection to our children? 

And there is no hope, except Congress. As 
head of the Maryland Committee for the 
Day Care of Children, I have met with both 
our Governor and Baltimore’s Mayor. For 
every $1.00 Maryland received in revenue 
sharing, $5.00 in major vital programs were 
cut. Baltimore City is maintaining certain 
critical day care centers on re-shuffled Model 
Cities funds. But the choices are hard, and 
often tragic. 

Maryland has 350,000 children of working 
mothers—almost 150,000—under the age of 
six. Of 4,665 children in day care sup- 
ported by title IVA, 1,759 will be out July 1. 
And as always, the poor and working poor 
have the greatest need and fewest facilities. 
This is true throughout America. The 1970 
White House Conference on Children recom- 
mended that government provide 500,000 
additional day care spaces annually for a 
decade; a 100% funding for the poor, and 
sliding scale payments for low to lower 
middle income families. The 1970 White 
House Conference documented the urgent 
need, It’s recommendations are as neglected 
as the children of our poor and working 
poor. 

To conclude, I offer a case history and a 
challenge. It is the case or a working poor 
mother in California, a widow left without re- 
sources to raise three sons, She tried to run 
@ small shop from her home, and failed. 
Forced to work outside her home, she left 
her youngest son in the custody of sitters. 
Soon, she noticed the lad had welts—he had 
been beaten. She tried another, then 
another sitter. One worse, more brutal or 
irresponsible than the other. Finally, foster 
care for a while she wanted him home, but 
there was no place to nurture a pre-school 
boy and provide peace of mind to the des- 
perate mother. 

Ultimately, the mother moved to New York. 
The boy—a latch key child by now—was 
withdrawn, a truant already showing pro- 
mounced personality disturbances, caused 
by a lack of proper care. No one cared for 
this boy. His mother couldn't, The State 
wouldn't, Until November 22, 1963, when 
this neglected child exploded his anger on 
his nation by murdering its President. 

How many Lee Harvey Oswalds have we 
raised? How many are we raising right now? 
And how many more will we raise under 
HEW’s new regulations? 

The answer truly rests with Congress, 
and with this committee. 


Day Care ELIGIBILITY SLASHED 
(By Jerome W. Mondesire) 

Approximately 1,000 families throughout 
the state will lose day care services as a re- 
sult of strict new federal regulations, the 
Maryland Social Services Administration an- 
nounced yesterday. 

This cut represents 31 per cent of the 3,340 
families now using day care services which 
are supported by federal and state funds. 
The number of children expected to be elimi- 
nated is 1,462. 

The real impact of these drastic cuts has 
not yet filtered down to the individuals di- 
rectly affected. According to high ranking 
state welfare officials, none of those families 
facing termination has been notified. 

RULES EFFECTIVE JULY 1 

Geraldine Aronin, assistant director for 
program planning and evaluation, said the 
department expected to begin notifying fami- 
lies about the cutoff within the next two 
weeks. She said the agency must move 


quickly since the rules become effective 
July 1. 
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Under the new rules, published in the 
Federal Register by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare last month, 
day care for children “must be” only for 
children who are mentally retarded, where 
the child’s mother is incapacitated due to 
illness or death, or to allow the child’s par- 
ents to work or accept job training. 

This is a radical departure from past pro- 
cedures, which allowed parents to place their 
children in state supported centers with very 
few restrictions for relatively nominal fees. 
More than 4,000 Maryland children are now 
enrolled in day care centers across the state. 

At the Homestead-Montebello center, in 
the 3000 block Hillen road, for example, 90 
children between the ages of 3 and 5 remain 
there from about 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily. Av- 
erage fees for the parents are between $1 
and $4 weekly, 

The center plans to drop 14 children, 

The children receive three meals each day 
and education. The parents of most of the 
children place them in the center while at 
work. Without this service, they would be 
forced to hire a babysitter which could 
easily siphon off a large chunk of their earn- 
ings. 

In addition, the new rules now provide 
free day care for families with incomes up 
to 150 per cent of their state's poverty level. 
Families with incomes between 150 per cent 
and 233 per cent will be required to pay for 
day care on a sliding scale to be fixed by 
each state, subject to HEW approval. 

Families with incomes above 33 per cent 
of their state’s poverty level will now have to 
pay. the full cost of day care. In Maryland, 
the poverty level listed by Health, Education, 
and Welfare is $2,400, meaning a family of 
four will have to pay part of the day care 
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cost when its income reaches $3,600 and all of 
the bill when its income rises to $5,600. 

Although the regulations do not curtail 
day care services for welfare recipients, they 
do limit them to those who either have been 
on welfare within the last six months 
(formers) or to those who might become 
recipients within the next three months 
(potentials). 

Under the current arrangement, “formers” 
are defined as persons who have been on 
welfare within the last three years and “po- 
tentials” are those who could go on welfare 
within five years. Those persons who do not 
meet these new requirements can no longer 
receiye subsidized day care. 

“It is a combination of all of these changes 
which has led to the cutback,” said Barbara 
Schuyler Haas, chief of the division of day 
care for the Baltimore Department of Social 
Services. 

“But it is the new income criteria which 
hurts the most,” Mrs. Haas added quickly. 
“Those Families whose incomes are above the 
maximum leyel allowed for their category 
cannot receive day care under any circum- 
stances.” 

Under the present system, a family of four 
did not have to begin paying for day care 
until its income reached $5,000. Which is 
$1,400 more than the level fixed under the 
new rules. 

According to Mrs. Haas, the regulations 
would be a more “drastic blow” to those 
“single parent families with one or two 
children.” 

She explained that of the 521 Baltimore 
families who will lose day care, almost 70 per 
cent of them are from homes in which a 
mother is supporting one or two young 
children. 

“These are the very mothers for which day 
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Child care provided must be suitable for 
the individual child, and the caretaker rela- 
tive must be involved in the selection of the 
child care source to be used. 

Progress is required in development of 
varied child care sources so as to give parents 
a choice in the care of their children. 

Eligibility for services: may be provided to 
former recipients if they have received aid 
within the past two years. 


Potential eligibility criteria: likely to be- 
come recipients within 5 years; or 


In kind resources or private funds donated 
to welfare agency could be used in claim- 
ing 3 to 1 match. 

It is mandatory that day care be provided 
if it enables a mother to work or to receive 
training that will prepare her for employ- 
ment, 


Goals—“to maintain and strengthen fam- 
ily life, foster child development and achieve 
permanent and adequate compensated em- 
ployment.” 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS, FEBRUARY 16, 1973 
No comparable provisions. 


No comparable provisions, 


Services may be provided to former recipi- 
ents only if they received aid within the past 
3 months and only to complete the provi- 
sion of services while they were still recip- 
ients (or applicants). 

Likely to need assistance within 6 months 
as shown by meeting all of these criteria: 
income not more than 33% percent above 
cash assistance payment level in the State; 
have a specific problem which will result in 
dependence upon cash assistance if not cor- 
rected by the provision of the service. 

Eliminated use of in-kind or private funds, 


Child care an optional service; may only be 
provided in the absence of another family 
member who can provide adequate care, and 
only for the purpose of enabling caretaker 
relatives to accept employment or training 
or to receive needed services, 


Goals for which services may be given re- 
stricted to “self-support” and “self-suffi- 
ciency”. 
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care has meant the opportunity to go off wel- 
fare and find a job. But now these women 
will have to find some other alternative,” she 
added. 

Under the present system, a mother sup- 
porting a home with two children had to 
begin to pay some day care costs when her 
income reached $4,150. The new rules make 
her begin paying when her income reaches 
$3,012 and all of the cost when her income 
reaches $4,680. 

According to city welfare officials, day care 
costs for each child in a large center costs an 
average of $8 a day and $70 a month for 
children placed in the homes of private 
individuals. 

The state’s day care programs last year cost 
approximately $7 million, of which 75 per 
cent was federal dollars administered by 
HEW. More than 50 per cent of the children 
enrolled are black. 

MARYLAND COMMITTEE FOR THE DAY CARE OF 

CHILDREN, INC., 5801 SMITH AVENUE, BALTI- 

MORE, MARYLAND 21209 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION, MAY 10, 1973 


New Regulations affecting social service 
programs, including day care services, were 
published by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare on May 1, 1973. They will 
take effect July 1, as published. 

The Senate Finance Committee is now 
holding hearings on the effects of the New 
Regulations. In response to questioning May 
7, Secretary Weinberger stated that the 
Regulations could still be amended to con- 
form with Congressional recommendations. 

Although an improvement over the Pro- 
posed Regulations published February 16, the 
New Regulations are still restrictive when 
compared with Current Regulations, 


NEW REGULATIONS, MAY 1, 1973 
No comparable provisions. 


No comparable provisions. 


Same as proposed regulations. 


Same as Proposed Regulations, except 50% 
above cash assistance payment, (Additional- 
ly, families with incomes up to 23344 per- 
cent of the AFDC assistance standard for 
partially subsidized child care services.) 


Essentially the same as former regulations. 


Child care an optional service; may only 
be provided in the absence of another family 
member who can provide adequate care and 
only for the purpose of enabling caretaker 
relatives to accept employment or training or 
because of the death, absence from the 
home, or incapacity of the mother. Child 
care may also be provided for eligible chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded. 

Same as Proposed Regulations. 


IN SUMMARY 


It had been estimated that nearly 50% of 
children currently in publicly supported day 
care services would become ineligible under 
the February 16, Regulations. The State De- 
partment of Employment and Social Services 
has estimated that the new Regulations 
would provide a reprieve for only 10% to 
20% of these families. For example, a family 
of four (4) with an income under $3,600 a 


year would be eligible for free day care serv- 
ices; between $3,600 and $5,600 a year, a slid- 
ing scale would go into effect. At $5,601 there 
would be no assistance. Child care services 
would cost a minimum of $2,000 if 2 children 
need day care, reducing the income to the 
poverty level 

Secretary Weinberger has stated that the 
purpose of the New Regulations is to limit 
services only to the poor and not to extend 
them to the middle class. Bet:een the two 


is a group who are not on welfare, but are 
trying to be self sufficient and to support 
themselves. These families, with marginal in- 
comes, are the ones who would be deeply af- 
fected. Just above the poverty line, but not 
“middle class” in income, these famililes 
cannot pay rising costs for rent, food and 
other essentials. Many will be forced by these 
regulations to stop working and to accept 
welfare assistance. 

Concerned citizens need to continue to be 
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vocal in order to preserve the quality of Day 
Care Services. 
CUMBERLAND, MD., 
June 6, 1973. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr. 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: The enclosed re- 
port is in response to your letter of May 11 
requesting information about the impact of 
the new social services regulations and the 
effect they will have on programs in Al- 
legany County. 

Your request and our reply was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Allegany County 
Board of Social Services. Board Members 
were very interested in this report and, if you 
are in agreement, would like to make copies 
available to Senator J. Glenn Beall and Con- 
gressman Goodloe Byron. 

We are very appreciative for your continu- 
ing interest and concern for our disadvan- 
taged citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss ETHEL WILDERMAN, 
Director. 


New SOCIAL Services REGULATIONS—HEW 


Our reaction to the new Health, Education 
and Welfare regulations governing support 
for social services programs is one of both 
extreme alarm and disappointment. Over 
the years we have perceived the role of our 
agency as being the hub of social services in 
our community. We have seen changes, in 
recent years, in policy and regulations gov- 
erning social services which have, in effect, 
reinforced this role. Separation of services 
from eligibility and the broadening of eligi- 
bility requirements to include potentially 
eligibles are two major policy changes which 
had given us the opportunity to expand and 
improve our services to those who were po- 
tentially eligible for them under the old 
H.E.W. regulations constitutes a professional 
commitment on our part not only to this 
group of people, but also to others with 
similar backgrounds and problems who may 
need our services in the future. Now we are 
forced to renege on this commitment as a re- 
sult of the limitations placed on federal 
matching dollars for services to the poten- 
tially eligible under the new H.E.W. social 
service regulations. We know we can only 
continue to provide social services on a very 
limited basis to some potentially eligible 
under the new regulations. We are concerned, 
however, because the eligibility requirements 
for this category are so restrictive as to virtu- 
ally eliminate many who most urgently need 
them. 

Our agency has already experienced the 
impact of the new regulations. On April 16, 
1973 we received a directive from the State 
Department of Employment and Social Serv- 
ices to discontinue services as follows: to 
all former and potential adult cases and to 
refuse to accept any such new cases, and to 
all former and potential Families with Chil- 
dren cases and to refuse to accept any new 
cases except (in the words of Title III of the 
Revenue Sharing legislation) “. . . where 
thé provision of such services is needed (i) 
in order to enable a member of such child’s 
family to accept or continue in employment 
or to participate in training such member 
for employment, or (ii) because of the death, 
continued absence from the home, or in- 
capacity of the child’s mother etc... .” 

As a result of this directive, we have 
needed to discontinue Homemaker Service 
to twelve aged people who were receiving 
this service on a potentially eligible basis. We 
are very concerned with this because in 
many of these cases Homemaker Service was 
needed in order to prevent institutionaliza- 
tion for these people. We firmly believe the 
services provided by the homemaker and the 
social worker helped to sustain many of 
these people so they could remain in their 
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own home. Should termination of these 
services result in the need for nursing home 
care, the cost could be up to a maximum of 
$510 per month. It is difficult, however, to 
place only a dollar value on these services in 
terms of the meaning they have for each 
person, as institutionalization means a com- 
plete uprooting of elderly persons and there 
is no way to measure the emotional trauma 
that often results. We have also, due to cur- 
tailment, needed to discontinue giving any 
social service to 84 patients who are already 
in nursing homes. 

We are also in the process of terminating 
services to potentially eligible AFDC fam- 
ilies who are now ineligible as a result of 
the new HEW social service regulations. Al- 
though we feel this group of people desper- 
ately need continuing services, we must say 
to them that we can no longer help. We know 
from experience that there are low income 
families in our community not receiving as- 
sistance who need our services on a con- 
tinuing basis in order to sustain themselves. 
Our inability to respond to requests for serv- 
ices from these families can, in our opinion, 
have very far reaching negative effects. For 
some, it may and can mean breakdown of 
the family to the extent that children may 
reach the point where they are neglected or 
deteriorate to the point where foster care is 
the only answer. Foster Care (at best only a 
substitute for own-home care) means not 
only damage to child, parent but cost-wise, 
foster care (depending upon type of care 
needed) ranges from $73 (Regular care for 
child under 6 up to $94 per month for child 
12 or over; Special care in a foster home— 
$98 to $108 per month per child while a Pur- 
chase of Care (from a Child Care Facility) 
can range from $200 to $500 per month, per 
child, with most facilities now requiring the 
$500 rate. Purchase of Care is usually always 
indicated for the child with special problems 
or the older or adolescent child. 

The average family maintained in own 
home (2 parents and 2 children) would aver- 
age around $200 per month. (Each additional 
child would increase total grant to only an 
average of $24 more per month; another addi- 
tional child $21 more per month, ete—) 

Same family with 2 children removed from 
the home and needing foster care could 
amount to as much as $160 to $1,000 per 
month (for the 2) depending upon the age 
and type of care the two children needed. Of 
course, the parents own needs are still not 
met as they are not included in this figure 
as this is representing the cost of foster care 
only. 

As a modest estimate—based on number 
of cases needed to close recently—(using the 
upper care rate) we could assume that for 
example: 14 adults where institutionaliza- 
tion (Skilled Nursing Care) needed could 
mean a monthly cost of $7,140 as contrast to 
care in their own home while living in own 
home, the average grant would approximate 
only around $96 (slightly more if special diet 
needed). 

If over 20 children needed foster care 
(Purchase of Care) a year as a result of our 
inability to continue service, cost could be 
as much as $10,000 per year. 

These are only rough estimates as to pos- 
sibilities and probabilities but it is likely 
that above noted costs could exceed anticipa- 
tions and could well mount annually. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 
May 21, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. Maruias, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: 


Thank you for 
your inquiry on the effect in our county of 
the new social service regulations and for 
your offer of assistance. We are just begin- 
ning to assess the situation and do not yet 
know what the full impact will be. However, 
it appears that: 
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(1) We can get no federal matching to 
provide any social services for aged, blind 
and disabled persons who are not public 
assistance recipients. In any one month we 
are now serving about 50 of these adults. 
who have small social security incomes and 
hence are not on welfare. But they do need 
help with homemaker service, making new 
living arrangements, getting medical care, 
locating relatives, etc. We must now tell them 
that because they are not on welfare no 
social worker can help them. 

For example, Mr. and Mrs. M must be told 
that our Homemaker Service to them will 
cease at once. Mrs. M, 70, was in an auto 
accident and wears a back and neck brace. 
She also has cancer, and the doctor says 
she needs 75% rest. Mr. M also has cancer, 
suffered a loss of speech due to a stroke, 
and had a leg amputated in February 1973. 
He requires therapy once a month while Mrs. 
M. has therapy four times a week. They have 
no children or close relatives to help them. 
The services of the homemaker have enabled 
them to stay together in their own home. 
However; because their income of $248 a 
month is from Social Security rather then 
public assistance they are not eligible for 
homemaker service under the new regula- 
tions. 

(2) We can get no federal matching funds 
to assist individuals and families to achieve 
an optimum level of well-being. If a family is 
receiving AFDC the social worker may only 
discuss employment and family planning. 
If she should try to help the couple with a 
marital problem or counsel their teenage 
daughter who is becoming promiscuous the 
social worker's salary will not be eligible for 
federal matching. 

(3) We can no longer get federal match- 
ing funds to provide information and referral 
service to anyone in the community regard- 
less of income. Traditionally the Department 
of Social Services has been the agency people 
in trouble turn to for information about 
community resources available to meet their 
needs. If the social worker who answers such 
inquiries does not restrict her service just to 
recipients of assistance her salary will not be 
federally matched. 

The restrictions of the new regulations 
combined with the Revenue Sharing Acts 
limitation of only 10% of our social services 
te nonrecipients will make it impossible for 
us to continue the level of service our com- 
munity has been accustomed to. 

You can assist us by supporting H.B. 5626, 
by insisting that full appropriations be made 
under Title IVB of the Social Security Act 
and by pressing HEW to modify these new 
regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ESTHER H. CARPENTER, 
Director. 
JUNE 5, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: This is in response 
to your letter of May 11, 1973. I am sorry 
to have delayed in responding. I expect you 
have heard from others that the changes 
in the HEW Regulations were somewhat min- 
imal. 

The regulations are still so restrictive as 
to put in jeopardy many of the service pro- 
grams which have been available not only 
to assistance recipients but to other low in- 
come families. For instance, even under the 
new regulations we will need to discontinue 
over 100 families receiving day care through 
our agency. 

We have been providing detailed informa- 
tion to Secretary David Mason with regard 
to the effects of the regulations as revised. 
His office should be making this information 
available to you in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Louise R. Makorsxy, ACSW, 
Director. 
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PRINCE FREDERICK, MD., 
May 30, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Matuias: Thank you for this 
opportunity to respond to your letter of 
May 14, 1973. 

For many years, the Department of Social 
Services has generally labored under a rather 
poor public image. In most recent years, we 
have been able to effectively broaden pro- 
grams and services to those in need and, 
consequently, in my judgment, have not only 
improved our image as a whole but more im- 
portantly have been able to assist many more 
people in fulfilling unmet needs, legitimate 
and vital to their own particular situations. 

With the implementation of new Federal 
guidelines and State policy, the drastic cur- 
tailment, or in actuality, the discontinuance 
of services to all people who do not get direct 
financial assistance from local Departments 
of Social Services again results in a deteriora- 
tion of public confidence in our abilities of 
performance as a service agency. Resultantly, 
adequate funds are not appropriated, staff 
is cut back, vital programs are lost, and a 
perpetuation of low income poverty level 
dependent people is continued with little 
or no means for them to rise above a class 
the government is trying to reduce. 

Simply speaking, many people who do not 
fit neatly into the categories as defined by 
the Federal and State governments are for- 
gotten and left to fend for themselves as 
best they can. 

Recently, as directed by the State Depart- 
ment of Social Services, all people who were 
receiving services from this agency but not 
getting a money payment were notified that 
we could no longer continue services and 
advised them of their right of appeal. Many 
of these people live in nursing homes and 
many others are elderly people living In the 
community with Social Security their only 
source of income. 

Three appeals were heard by our hearings 
officer last week and as to what impact the 
changes in current regulations are noticed 
in our social service efforts, the case situa- 
tions as presented last week are typical. 

The first case involved an 80 year old 
woman diabetic with heart trouble, high 
blood pressure and other serious physical 
handicaps. We had previously supplied her 
with homemaker services that included 
transportation to the doctor 15 miles distant, 
also transportation to the drugstore for med- 
ication, assistance with shopping, etc. 

The second case involved a 72 year old man 
with two broken hips. Our services given by 
homemaker staff involved a situation similar 
to the above with the exception that his 
doctor is located approximately 50 miles from 
here in Washington, D.C. at George Washing- 
ton Hospital. 

The third case concerned a 67 year old 
woman who is trying to care for her 90 year 
old mother. Medical transportation, shopping, 
help with budgeting, etc. are again the es- 
sentials involved. Bearing in mind that Cal- 
vert County is quite rural with the Health 
Department, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Court House, stores, doctors, etc. located in 
the central part of the county, I am sure you 
can appreciate the problems involved. 

Yet to be heard from are people in the 
nursing homes who have no recourse in com- 
plaints of care given, no one to take them 
to the doctor for special examinations, oc- 
casional shopping for a new dress, etc., com- 
panion service, arranging for their families 
to visit, helping with discharges, etc. 

As of this writing, I am now also advised 
that there is the probability that para-profes- 
sional aides (Homemakers and SERVE staff) 
will not be able to even give supportive serv- 
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ices with or for the Protective Service social 
worker in child neglect or abuse cases, unless 
those families, too, are on public assistance. 
This means that maximum supervision, as- 
surance of medical care, transportation for 
same, etc. will be extremely limited. 

I hope that this letter will be most bene- 
ficial to you in your efforts to sustain a seem- 
ingly forgotten group of citizens. On behalf 
of this agency and the people we serve, your 
interest and concern is greatly appreciated. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. WALKER, 
Supervisor. 
CARROLL COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Westminster, Må., June 14, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JI., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: I am responding 
to your recent letter regarding the impact 
on the poor by the final Social Service Reg- 
ulations scheduled to become effective July 
1, 1973. 

We find that these regulations are extreme- 
ly punitive and will prevent services from 
going to many individuals and families that 
so desperately need Social Services. 

In order to fully comment on these cut- 
backs it would take several letters. Perhaps 
we can speak to some areas that we feel 
are the most important. 

“The prevention of social problems is 
preferred to the best treatment of social 
ills”. It has only been since 1968 that public 
Social Service Agencies have been able to 
work in the area of preventive social services. 
The new regulations, by restricting and pro- 
hibiting agencies from working with the 
potentially eligible recipient, will prohibit 
us from working in the area of preventive 
Social Services. This factor is perhaps the 
biggest single set-back that we are faced 
with in implementing the new regulations. 
And it is impossible to assess the damage 
that will be done by eliminating meaningful 
preventive services. 

Although Mr. Wineberger has stated that 
he has eased the provisions we have found 
this to be false. A few concessions were made 
in the actual regulations, however, when im- 
plementing the new regulations we find 
other restrictions that have the same effect. 
For example the Day Care Regulations were 
amended to allow working single parent fam- 
ilies, mostly headed by a young mother, to 
continue to use our services. However the 
income restrictions placed on these parents 
will eliminate them even though they re- 
main technically eligible for services. 

In addition the proposed fee scales price 
Day Care out of the reach of these mothers 
who are really struggling to stay off Welfare 
to provide for their children. These single 
parent families need our Day Care services 
to remain employed. There is no reason why 
Government should not subsidize these fam- 
ilies in order for them to be kept off Welfare 
and otherwise financially independent. It 
has been our experience that Day Care serv- 
ices have done more to keep mothers off 
Welfare than any other single social service. 
We must retain Day Care services as they 
were under the old regulations and even 
expand .these services. So far we have only 
dealt with the financial impact of the new 
regulations concerning Day Care. Of equal 
importance or perhaps of more importance 
are the benefits derived by the child expe- 
riencing a Day Care Developmental Program. 
I assure you these benefits are great. Chil- 
dren caught up in poverty cycles must be 
allowed to utilize Day Care Centers for de- 
velopmental services. The new regulations 
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prevent poor children from utilizing day care 
services unless the need is work related. 
There are a few exceptions in the new regu- 
lations but these are of no great significance. 

In Carroll County there were 50 per cent of 
those mothers who were out working every 
day to keep off Welfare will be prohibited 
from using our day care services. Many could 
be forced on Welfare or back on Welfare. 

Another area hit hard in our County has 
been Homemaker Services to the potential 
recipient, the aging individuals and mar- 
ginal families. 

Carroll County has the highest percentage 
of persons over 65 of any County in the 
State of Maryland. We are prohibited by the 
new regulations and the 90-10 per cent re- 
strictions from providing services to poten- 
tials. From continuing services to the aged 
who are slightly above Public Assistance 
standards. We have had to cut our home- 
maker service cases to the aged already. 
Economically this does not make sense as 
by utilizing Homemakers on a part-time 
basis in the home of these elderly sick in- 
dividuals we have been able to keep many 
from going into very expensive institutions. 

Senator Mathias, I am certain that you are 
aware of the trauma and hardships experi- 
enced by the aged when they are uprooted 
from their homes, community, families, and 
friends, and are placed in nursing homes and 
institutions. I believe that you are sympa- 
thetic to the needs of our elderly. I also be- 
lieve that you feel as I do, that we have an 
obligation to our elderly to help them live 
their last years in some semblance of com- 
fort and with dignity. The new regulations 
will prevent many of our elderly from doing 
just this. 

Legal services have all but been eliminated 
by the new regulations. Our experience has 
shown that if legal services are available to 
the poor many would never become Welfare 
recipients. Adequate legal services for the 
poor must be restored. I believe that over a 
period of time, 10 to 15 years, legal services 
for the poor will more than pay for itself in 
dollar terms, not to mention the human 
benefits that will be derived. 

Other specific programs eliminated or se- 
verely restricted are, summer camps for poor 
children, developmental programs for poor 
children, unmarried parent programs, mar- 
riage and family counseling services, and 
parent-child counseling to name a few. 

The new regulations added to the amount 
of red tape and paperwork. Under the previ- 
ous regulations if persons or families were 
eligible for Welfare payments they were also 
eligible for social services. The new regula- 
tions require us to conduct separate and 
additional service eligibility investigations 
for Welfare recipients. This is totally un- 
necessary and adds greatly to the administra- 
tive expenses and paper work. This require- 
ment has the effect of negating skilled and 
experienced service personnel to the role of 
clerks and paper shufflers. 

In summary, the new regulations severely 
restrict Day Care Services, Homemaker Serv- 
ices, Services to the Potentially Eligible, Serv- 
ices to the Aged slightly above Public Assist- 
ance income levels, services such as marriage 
counseling, parent-child counseling, unmar- 
ried parent services, and the many develop- 
mental programs for poor children. 

The increased paper work required by the 
new regulations adversely affect the client 
and the social worker. 

We urge you to support legislation such as 
SB 1220 and the several Bills eliminating the 
90-10 per cent of HR 1. We also urge you to 
do everything possible to delay the July 1st 
effective date until legislation can be passed 
to negate the new regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL T. Harness, ACSW, 
Director. 
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CHARLES COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, 
La Plata, Md., June 4, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MarHIAas: The Charles 
County Department of Social Services deems 
it important to reply to your letter of May 11, 
1973 regarding the April 26th Federal regula- 
tions. With the advent of the Federal regu- 
lations all agency services haye been affected, 
some to a greater degree than others. The 
following are indicative of how we have had 
to effectuate changes in our services: 

Legal Services were being provided to those 
persons in the community that meet the eli- 
gibility requirements for a medical card. We 
must now deny the requests being received 
from this segment of the community. No 
longer can they receive needed legal assist- 
ance for such matters as consumer-contract 
difficulties, domestic affairs, housing prob- 
lems, etc. 

We can no longer provide services to for- 
mer and/or potentially eligible Adults and 
Families with Children, nor can we under 
the new guidelines accept any new cases in 
these categories. During the past thirty days 
we have had to terminate our services to 30 
of 321 families. Services were also termi- 
nated for 22 of 124 Adults. 

The SERVE I staff has had to discontinue 
their services to non-public assistance cases 
and persons eligible for a medical card. This 
service was meeting an acute need within 
our rural county for transportation to com- 
munity and medical resources. The well-being 
of many persons can be directly attributed 
to services provided through the SERVE I 
project. Because of the resulting cutbacks, 
it is felt that the SERVE positions are most 
vulnerable. The abolishment of these posi- 
tions will see persons who have found an 
alternative to the “welfare rolls” once again 
forced back into the financial dependency of 
public assistance. 

Homemaker Service has been ceased to all 
persons who do not receive public assistance. 
Those cases terminated have most directly 
affected the elderly—those who with their 
social security incomes teeter on the border- 
line of eligibility for public assistance. Those 
requests coming from the community must 
now be denied. 

During the past several years the Social 
Services staff has developed much skill in 
working with low income families. This skill 
has prevented many families from needing 
financial assistance and has improved fam- 
ily life and increased the employment poten- 
tial of their children. Limiting Social Serv- 
ices to only recipients of public assistance 
deprives many people of the skilled assist- 
ance developed at the expense of Federal and 
State dollars. It may be noted that studies 
have shown that Social Services to poten- 
tial recipients yield a greater economic re- 
turn on dollars spent. 

We have just started a number of Services 
during the past few years, these Services are 
just beginning to be beneficial both to 
clients and the community. Continuous “on 
again”—“off again” approaches to helping 
people not only create false hope for the 
“hopeless” but also extremely increase the 
Administrative costs of “tooling and re-tool- 
ing” of programs and personnel, 

We feel that the present Federal Curtail- 
ment of Services will cause many honest 
people in need to suffer and will cause those 
families and/or individuals who could have 
been helped and want to be helped to be 
forced toward public assistance and will 
cause our community to lose much of the 
productive results of effective social services. 

Finally, you may be able to help with an- 
other matter: with all of the cuts in services 
and in spite of the available Revenue Shar- 
ing Funds increasing local revenue, our Food 
Stamp Program faces the immediate threat 
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of termination due to very inadequate local 
appropriation of Administrative Funds. 

We reasonably estimated a need of $70,000 
to administer our 1.6 million dollar volume 
of food stamp sales. We received only $32,000 
for F.Y. '74. Our current cost of operation 
is over $45,000. The Federal-locally funded 
arrangement just is not working. 

Thank you for your active interest. If we 
can be of any further assistance, please con- 
tact us. 

Very truly yours, 
B. L. ROBINSON, 
Director. 
CECIL COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Elkton, Md., May 23, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES MCC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaTHIAS: Thank you for 
your letter of May 11, 1973 and most of all, 
thank you for your interest in how the 
H.E.W. Regulations are affecting the agency. 

Our concern is that the new regulations 
will curtail eyen more the preventive sery- 
ices that have been almost terminated by 
the 90%-10% features of the Revenue Shar- 
ing law. To what degree this will be true, we 
will not know until our Social Services Ad- 
ministration decides how the regulations will 
be implemented in Maryland. 

As you know, it is so much more effective 
to try to prevent problems than to handle 
the situation after family or individual 
breakdown has occurred, to say nothing of 
what prevention means to the total commu- 
nity. As matters now stand we can do very 
little about providing preventative services 
to clients, and therefore to the community. 
This concerns us greatly. 

Any legislation to revise this curtailment 
would mean much to the people of the State 
of Maryland. Senate Bill 1220, HR. 3819, HR 
5-626 through 5-629, if passed, would serve 
this purpose. 

We urge you to support these bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. LOVISE H. GILLIAM, 
Acting Director. 
GARRETT COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Oakland, Må., June 11, 1973. 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaTHIAS: This is in reply to 
your recent letter asking for our comments 
regarding the effects of Federal cut-backs on 
social servicės programs. 

Services to persons receiving some leyels 
of nursing care, who do not receive a monthly 
personal allowance check from this agency, 
have been closed for service as a result of the 


recent changes. These persons are usually 
residents of nursing homes and we had their 
cases open for service to help them with let- 


ter writing, locating relatives, protecting 
their interests, and visiting occasionally so 
that they had some contact with the world 
outside the nursing home. 

Our homemaker service to adults and to 
families was reduced because several families 
and adults did not meet the Federal require- 
ments. 

Services to single parents, other than 
family planning, are no longer available to 
non-public assistance cases. 

All services to families with children who 
qualified for service in the past because they 
were either former recipients or were poten- 
tially eligible for assistance, are discontinued 
now. 

The Project Serve staff aides are no longer 
allowed to perform useful and meaningful 
services to non-public assistance cases. 

It is somewhat difficult at this moment 
to know what the total effect of these cuts 
in services will be. Certainly, those who have 
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been dropped have been hurt. Those who 
will come to us in the future that we must 
turn away will not understand why we can- 
not help them. Explaining that a particular 
set of circumstances keeps one from receiv- 
ing a service while his neighbor might qual- 
ify for the same service because he receives 
Federal money, will not solve the first man’s 
problem. In all likelihood, he is a marginal 
wage earner, but keeping off public assistance, 
and contributing his tax dollar to make the 
service available to his neighbor. 

Most of our staff members have had years 
of experience performing services for persons 
in need. Several employees have earned Mas- 
ters Degrees in Social Work. Today we find 
ourselves overcome with forms, calculations, 
records, and most of all, justifying our very 
existence to the Federal Government. No 
matter how automated our world becomes, it 
will always take social workers to sit down 
with a troubled individual, sort out his prob- 
lems, and help him to take the necessary 
steps to attain his goal. 

It appears that the professionally trained 
social worker with his special knowledge 
about service to people is being challenged 
to prove that what he does is worth spending 
the money for. We are being asked to show 
in dollars and cents what the benefit of a 
particular service will be. Who knows how to 
predict the cash value of getting a sick child 
to a medical center for evaluation? How can 
one tell what it means to a young mentally 
retarded man to learn to read when he has 
never been able to do that in his twenty- 
some years of life? 

Service to people has taken a back seat to 
statistical accounting and it will spawn a 
dehumanizing condition that no one will be 
able to justify if it continues. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Perry SHAFFER. 
Supervisor of Services. 
KENT COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Chestertown, Md., May 31, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. MaTHIAS: I appreciate your in- 
terest in having my reactions as to how the 
new regulations governing federal support 
for social services programs will affect our 
County. I have delayed responding to your 
letter until I had a better understanding 
of the regulations and how Maryland will 
use the 10 percent available for services to 
non-recipients of public assistance. 

Presently all services to two groups of 
non-recipients, our Adult Services and Sery- 
ices to Families With Children have been 
terminated except to those people receiving 
assistance grants. The 10 percent available 
for non-recipients is entirely used up with 
our Protective Services to Children and 
Foster Care Programs. This means that, al- 
though technically under the new regula- 
tions we could offer services to those in the 
two former groups who were potentially eli- 
gible for assistance, there are not funds to do 
this. It means that we have had to discon- 
tinue such services as: homemaker or trans- 
portation to aged or disabled people whose 
income is barely adequate to meet the very 
low assistance standards in this State. Many 
of them have medical care cards and buy 
Food Stamps but are still not eligible for 
services. People in intermediate care homes 
often need services but are not eligible un- 
less they are receiving a money grant from 
us. 

The discontinuance of services to Families 
With Children who are not receiving a grant 
means that we cannot offer to the low income 
family (usually with a single parent) the op- 
portunity to have help in getting to and 
using the resources that are available to deal 
with health, child care, housing, employment 
or training and family functioning problems 
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that exist. It appears that the absence of 
these services is already showing up in the 
increased number of Protective Services re- 
ferrals we are receiving from the community. 
At that point, we can give service, but it 
seems unfortunate that the situation has to 
get so bad that suspected neglect is reported 
before the service is available. 

We do not have a Day Care Center pro- 
gram ir this small rural County so we have 
not felt the impact of the loss of some of 
these services that larger communities have 
experienced. This does not mean, however, 
that we do not need adequate Day Care Serv- 
ices for many children. The families are 
scattered and day care here usually is done 
by relutives or neighbors—sometimes in very 
inadequate situations, We have a few licensed 
Day Care homes, the Department of Health 
is working on licensing a few specialized Day 
Care Centers. 

The discontinuance of Legal Aid except in 
relation to employment makes our recent 
Judicare Program of almost no use to the 
relatively small number of people who have 
used this service. 

My personal opinion is that the services 
that this Department renders should be 
available to anyone in the County who needs 
and requests them in the same way the serv- 
ices of the Health Department are available 
to County residents. If the applicant for such 
services can afford to pay for them he should 
be charged a fee on a sliding scale dependent 
on his income, The arbitrary discontinuance 
of service to people because they are not re- 
ceiving a public assistance grant is not meet- 
ing the community's needs, particularly in a 
County such as Kent where there is no pri- 
vate agency performing these functions. 

I would like to write you later when the 
full impact of the new regulations have 
become effective and I have more specific 
knowledge of the effect of the curtailment 
of some of the programs. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARET W. HERRING, 
Director. 


Somerset COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Princess Anne, Md., May 21, 1973. 
Re Federal regulations governing support for 
social services. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Marmas: Thank you for 
your interest in the effects of the reduction 
of Services to the people of Somerset County. 

We are a rural county without private 
agencies to offer services to people, For many 
years we have been the social agency meet- 
ing the needs of the people of this county, 
For lack of other resources perhaps we have 
tried to offer more in service to people than 
is true in other areas. We believe that the 
services that we have offered have been im- 
portant to the health and well being of 
people. 

The present restrictions affect us in the 
following way: 

(1) We are no longer able to offer services 
to those people in nursing homes who do not 
receive a direct money payment from us. 
This meant the closing of fifty-seven cases. 
The kinds of services that we had provided 
have included work to establish an auxiliary 
group to be interested in the total needs of 
the nursing home. Through work with this 
group it has been possible to furnish color 
television for the patients and furnishing for 
one patio for use in Summer. 

Direct work with the nursing home pa- 
tients has been to provide contacts with rela- 
tives, work toward planning for care when 
nursing home is not needed and transporta- 
tion by Aides to dertist and ophthalmolog- 
ists. 

(2) Single Parent Service is no longer 
available to young persons who are not re- 
cipients of assistance. This needed counsel- 
ling service has been available to all until 
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this time. Twelve cases had to be closed. Re- 
ferrals had come to us from Health Depart- 
ment and from School Guidance counsellors. 
There is no other agency offering this serv- 
ice. 

(3) Service is no longer available to per- 
sons, not recipients of Federal categories of 
assistance. This has meant that for persons 
dependent upon Social Security Benefits who 
are recipients of Food Stamps and Medical 
Assistance, we cannot continue services. Most 
often these services had been to help with 
home making, transport to grocery shop and 
to doctor’s offices and to help to find better 
housing. All of these services are important. 
For many elderly or ill persons who live 
alone they have seemed essential, but un- 
fortunately they are no longer possible. 

We want to thank you again for all your 
efforts in behalf of the needs of the people 
of Maryland. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Miss ELIZABETH W, HALL, 
Director. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCTAL SERVICES, 
Hagerstown, Md., May 30, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MarHras: Thank you for 
your letter of May Sth in which you asked 
for reactions to the new regulations govern- 
ing federal support for social service pro- 
grams. 

The regulations are extremely complex. 
Much administrative time will need to be 
spent in securing interpretations of what the 
regulations mean, Staffs will then need to be 
trained. There is not sufficient time allotted 
to put the regulations into effect. They con- 
tinue to be very punitive in their whole 
thrust, in that they are geared to reducing 
social services because of the requirement of 
a social service plan for each individual. 

We are particularly distressed in Washing- 
ton County that we have had to stop ren- 
dering social services to patients in nursing 
homes whose care is paid for from Medicaid. 
There are in excess of 350 patients in nursing 
homes in Washington County. We can expect 
the number of patients will increase signifi- 
cantly during the next year. For example, 
Avalon Manor in Hagerstown is building a 
large addition. We have had to remove three 
workers whose job it was to visit the patients 
to help in planning for their care and in de- 
veloping meaningful contacts with relatives 
and friends. 

These workers administered to the social 
service needs of sick and lonely people who 
are set apart from the community. We are 
trying to maintain a program of volunteers 
to visit and help with the social service needs 
of some of the patients. However, it is wrong 
to expect that unskilled volunteers will be 
able to skillfully serve a patient who mani- 
fests great emotional problems about dying 
or to handle any of the other personal prob- 
lems that arise. We are fearful that the lack 
of social services for such persons may lead 
to abuses. The history of nursing care facili- 
ties throughout the United States is filled 
with instances of abuses developing and I 
feel that society owes something to these 
people so they will not be taken advan- 
tage of. 

I am taking the liberty of including a copy 
of a letter which all Directors in Maryland 
received regarding the impact of the new 
social service regulations on Day Care in 
Maryland, I think this information is as com- 
plete as you can get for the total State. 

I hope this gives you some information you 
can use in bringing about a more realistic 
approach to the funding of social services 
through federal sources. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis J. CONNOLLY, 
Director. 
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Worcester County DEPARTMENT 
oF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Snow Hill, Må., May 21, 1973. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MaTHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator MarHIas: Your letter of 
concern about the impact of changes in cur- 
rent regulations in Social Services is greatly 
appreciated. At the time the regulations 
were first publicized, I prepared a letter to 
Congressman William O. Mills showing the 
effects of the regulations on our current 
program. I am enclosing a copy of that letter 
and will be glad to elaborate further should 
you have any questions, 

Again may I thank you for your concern 
and continuing interest and efforts in as- 
sisting this department in its attempts to 
offer services to the constituents of this state, 

Very truly yours, 
BAINE Yates, ACSW, 
Director, 


APRIL 12, 1973. 
Hon, WuLiam O. MILLS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MiLts: Thank you for 
your interest and response to our telegram 
regarding the proposed Social Services regu- 
lations. At that time we requested an ex- 
tension of hearing dates so that we could 
adequately assess the effects on our indi- 
vidual agencies. While this was not granted, 
it is still subject to change and pending 
legislation by Congressman Reid and Senator 
Mondale, could affect the total outcome. 

Since requesting your aid, I have been able 
to determine how the proposed regulations 
will affect our county office. As you are aware, 
this county is extremely small with a total 
population of approximately 26,000, of which 
approximately 1,000 persons are receiving 
financial aid, and approximately 2,000 per- 
sons are enrolled in the Medical Assistance 
Program. Under the proposed regulations, it 
would be impossible for us to offer any serv- 
ices to the 2,000 persons receiving Medical 
Assistance and those under the poverty scale. 
Service to those receiving financial aid would 
be so sharply curtailed and lost under the 
mountains of red tape proposed that actual 
direct client services would nearly cease to 
exist. 

Already we have had to cease services to 
those patients in nursing homes. This serv- 
ice was mandated in the Medicare Act of 1966 
and in 1972 this mandate was rescinded, 
though left to the discrepancy of the states. 
Under the new HEW regulations this will not 
even be optional. For this county only 30 
people are covered, but these aged are power- 
less and voiceless, not only to their rights 
but even to the outside as most of them have 
no family. To offer services to them we have 
had to allocate 4% of a worker's time which 
would amount to approximately $5,000.00 per 
year, of which the federal government assists 
the state on a 75-25% matching. Without 
this matching these services cease to exist. 

Protective Services for children are man- 
dated by state law and by HEW regulations. 
However, the HEW regulations will limit up 
to 10% of our cases being potentially eligi- 
ble. Yet 95% of our cases are not assistance 
families. Again one-quarter of a worker's 
time is allocated in our small department 
under the same matching as previously noted. 
Again regulations or provisions put a Jdimit 
on the number of requests we will receive 
for the protection of children due to fund- 
ing available. 

Adoption Service could cease to exist as 
there is no provision allowed for the licens- 
ing and approving of homes. Yet over the 
past few years we have placed children so 
that they would not grow up in foster care, 
a great expense to them emotionally, and 
greater expense to the taxpayer financially 
($90 per month for 18 years). Without li- 
censing of adoptive homes while leaving 
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children in foster care, the families who 
wish to adopt have no choice but to return 
to a black market adoption, neither of which 
is desirable. 

Foster Care of children would only receive 
federal financial assistance if the child is 
court committed, yet there are many cases 
requiring temporary care due to family ill- 
ness which makes this point unwise and 
unnecessary. At the same time there is a 
backlog in Juvenile Court which involves 
several weeks waiting before a hearing can 
be scheduled. Any services during this time 
would not be eligible for federal funding. 
It would also require frequent court hear- 
ings as temporary foster care would require 
a cout order for placement and the return 
of the child. While foster care services is 
mandated for AFDC children, again there 
is no service allowed for the family, partic- 
ularly for home finding. How do you place 
a child in a foster home unless you have a 
foster home? Again this agency uses ap- 
proximately one-half of a worker's time for 
this service of home finding and meets the 
federal matching as above noted. 

Family Day Care service is first and fore- 
most a means of licensing homes to meet 
state standards for the child and again there 
will be no federal assistance in licensing pro- 
cedures. Yet WIN requires some provision 
for the care of children for a WIN enrolled 
mother during school vacation, holidays, 
sickness, etc. Without homes how do we of- 
fer this? Then the AFDC mother who is 
able to leave the welfare roll, with supple- 
mentary Day Care, is only eligible for such 
for three months after which she loses her 
potentially eligible status. At this point she 
is faced with usually one choice; to quit her 
job in order to take care of her children. To 
support them she must go back on assist- 
ance. Federal Day Care licensing involves 
approximately one-half of a worker's time 
in this agency. 

Services to the AFDC mother will be lim- 
ited toward planning, toward being self sup- 
porting and self sufficient. At no time could 
we offer her counselling in how to raise her 
children in the absence of the father. Yet 
95% of the work received for services in 
this area comes from mothers who want 
help in handling their children’s problems 
with school, peer groups, etc. If the regula- 
tion can not be extended, we will not be able 
to offer this valuable service. Again only 
one-half of a worker's time is allocated for 
this service. 

Recently we initiated Homemaker Service 
which is designed to teach home manage- 
ment and child care to AFDC mothers and to 
offer outreach service to the ill and disabled. 
Many of the families are under the poverty 
scale but just barely above Welfare payment 
level, thus they would no longer be eligible 
for Homemaker Service. We would no longer 
be able to offer them assistance in obtaining 
groceries, meeting medical appointments and 
at times having a hot meal twice a week. 
One-half of our Homemaker’s time we had 
planned to use for those potentially eligible. 

Nearly all of our Single Parent Service cases 
would be classified as potentially eligible. 
For these persons we could offer services un- 
der the new regulations for three months. 
However, pregnancy is usually a nine month 
proposition. Service to these clients is also 
limited to the 10% potentially eligible cli- 
ents. Must we ignore the request of a 14 year 
old pregnant girl for help in solving per- 
haps the biggest problem in her life? 

Already legal services to the potentially 
eligible have ceased, and under the proposed 
regulations legal services to all of our eli- 
gible clients will cease to exist. Thus 10% 
of our county’s population will not have ac- 
cess to defense of their legal rights in any 
civil matter. 

I am very concerned about the curtailment 
of these services to the residents of this 
county and constituents of your district. 
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While they are not great in number, the as- 
sisting of one client in any of the above pro- 
grams can merely not have the price tag at- 
tached to the value of a human being suffer- 
ing. Yet to continue offering these services at 
present levels would mean, state and county 
would have to absorb the present 75% fed- 
eral matching of four worker’s salaries which 
would approximate an additional $30,000.00 
of state and county monies, on already 
strained budgets. We have heard rumors of a 
Social Services Revenue Sharing Act, de- 
signed to assist state and local governments 
in meeting this additional cost. Such a bill 
has not been presented and I believe, if an 
on-going program bill, would have little 
chance of passage. It would likely take a year 
or longer for such to become in effect. In 
the meantime what happens to my clients? 
While I realize it is not in your party's leg- 
islation, I must ask that you seriously con- 
sider support of Congressman Reid’s bill in 
lieu of any change of Mr. Weinberger’s pro- 
posed new federal regulations. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
rather wordy response to your offer to ascer- 
tain that programs supporting federal assist- 
ance will not demise. 

Very truly yours, 
Harna Yates, ADSW, 
Director. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to part 3 
of the committee amendment. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 11, as follows: 

[No. 241 Leg.] 
YEAS—84 


Dominick 
Eagleton 


Mathias 
McClellan 
McClure 
McGee 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 


Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Sparkman 
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Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Taft 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
NAYS—11 


Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Saxbe 

NOT VOTING—5 

Biden Clark Stennis 

Brock Mansfield 

So part 3 of the committee’s amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on part 4 of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this mat- 
ter has been voted upon before, and I 
think it would be just as well to vote 
on this matter by voice vote. I see no 
point in debating it. This is the expen- 
diture ceiling and impoundment pro- 
cedure measure that was passed by the 
Senate previously, known as the Ervin 
amendment. The Senate voted for it 
before. I have no doubt that the Sen- 
ate would vote for it again. I assume 
that Senators will all maintain their 
positions which have been expressed 
previously. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing part 4 of the 
committee amendment. 

Part 4°of the committee amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Dlinois (Mr. Percy), I 
ask unanimous consent that Hannah 
McCormack be allowed the privilege of 
the floor during the debate on H.R. 8410. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my legislative 
aide, Marilyn Koester, may be on the 
floor during the voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Rosert.C, BYRD) is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my staff assistant 
William Heckman be permitted access to 
the floor through the vote on the ADR 
amendment, which I will propose shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 


Scott, Va. 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Bennett 
Cotton 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
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The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 28, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

Part G—PROvVISIONS RELATING TO CHILD’s 
SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE BENEFITS 
BENEFITS FOR ADOPTED CHILDREN 

Sec. 260. (a) Section 202(d)(8)(D) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out clause (ii) thereof. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to monthly bene- 
fits payable under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months after the month in 
which this Act is enacted on the basis of 
applications for such benefits filed in or after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this amendment will correct an in- 
equitable provision under the existing 
social security laws. 

Under this existing provision, children 
who are adopted by disabled, or old age, 
beneficiaries of the Social Security Act, 
are denied child’s insurance benefits. If 
the child enters the adoptive home after 
the wage earner has become entitled to 
benefits, the child can never qualify for 
children’s benefits, as part of the adopt- 
ing wage earner’s family. This is true, 
even if the child is not born until after 
the wage earner has become eligible for 
benefits. 

Iam advised that my amendment will 
primarily benefit grandparents, who have 
adopted or will adopt a child to provide 
that child with a stable home environ- 
ment, after the child has been either 
born out of wedlock, or into an extremely 
troubled or unstable home situation. In 
such cases the grandparents are ineligi- 
ble for public welfare for support of the 
child, and in most cases, the only source 
of support for the child is the adopting 
parents’ social security check. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
when grandparents, or others display 
the good faith and human kindness in 
trying to provide a child with a stable 
environment and a decent home life, that 
they should be penalized by this provi- 
sion of the Social Security Act which 
denies them the children’s benefits to 
which they would otherwise be entitled. 
Therefore, I urge passage of my amend- 
ment, which will, if enacted, rectify this 
situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from Gail Falk, staff attorney, 
Legal Aid Society of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., dated March 21, 1973, calling 
attention to this inequitable provision. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGAL AID SOCIETY OF CHARLESTON, 
Charleston, W. Va., March 21, 1973. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR ByrD; I am writing to 
call to your attention an extremely inequi- 
table provision of the Social Security Act. 

Under the Social Security Act as it pres- 
ently stands, a deserving group of children 
are denied child’s insurance benefits. These 
are children who are adopted by disabled or 
old age beneficiaries of the Social Security 
Act. If a child enters the adoptive home after 
the wage earner has become entitled to bene- 
fits, the child can never qualify for child’s 
benefits as part of the adopting wage earner’s 
family. This is true even if the child is not 
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born until after the wage earner has become 
eligible for benefits. This is true even 
though natural children born to the wage 
earner after the wage earner has qualified 
for benefits are entitled to child’s insurance 
benefits. 

Our office recently handled the case of 
Marion P. Morris, of Whitesville, West Vir- 
ginia, which challenged the validity of this 
provision. The enclosed news story, from 
the Raleigh Register, will provide you with 
further details concerning the Morris fam- 
ily’s situation. The U.S. Supreme Court re- 
cently declined to review the constitutional- 
ity of the Act’s discrimination against 
adopted children, thereby leaving to Con- 
gress the burden of correcting this discrim- 
ination provision. 

Prior to, and in the course of litigating 
the Morris case, our office has been con- 
tacted by numerous other West Virginia 
families who have suffered from the same 
provision. In addition we have received in- 
quiries from attorneys in other states who 
also represent clients discriminated against 
by the same gap in the law. In virtually all 
the cases of which we have knowledge, the 
adopting parents are grandparents. In these 
cases an inquiry will show that the grand- 
parents adopted the child in order to pro- 
vide him or her with a stable home en- 
vironment after the child had been born 
out of wedlock, or into an extremely troubled 
or unstable home situation. 

Furthermore, in these cases the grandpar- 
ents became ineligible to receive public wel- 
fare for the support of the child after adopt- 
ing the child. Thus, in most cases, the only 
source of support for the child is the adopt- 
ing parents’ Social Security check. 

The only argument ever advanced in the 
course of Congressional debate in defense of 
this discrimination is that providing benefits 
might encourage adoptions for the purpose 
of “abuse.” However, in the many court cases 
which have challenged the arbitrariness of 
this provision, no question has ever been 
raised as to the good faith and humane mo- 
tivation of the families who have been de- 
nied benefits for their adopted children. 

The situation of discrimination against 
certain deserving adopted children could 
readily be corrected by repealing Section 202 
(d) (8), or by repealing Subsection 202(d) (8) 
(D) (ii), of the Social Security Act. 

If our office can be of assistance by provid- 
ing further information on this matter of 
concern to many of our clients, please do not 
hesitate to contact us. 

Very truly yours, 
GAIL FALK, Staff Attorney. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
and the distinguished ranking member 
of the committee. I hope that the man- 
agers will accept my amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
that the kind of case mentioned by the 
Senator has considerable merit. Last year 
as part of H.R. 1, Congress enacted im- 
portant amendments liberalizing the 
treatment of adopted children under the 
social security program. Perhaps we 
should have done more. I am willing to 
take the Senator’s amendment to con- 
ference to see what we can work out. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENTSEN addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

At the end of section 212 of the bill, add 
the following new subsection: 

(f) The provisions of subsection (a) (1) 
shall not be applicable in the case of any 
State— 

(1) the Constitution of which contains 
provisions which make it impossible for such 
State to enter into and commence carrying 
out (on January 1, 1974) an agreement re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), and 

(2) the Attorney General (or other appro- 
priate State official) of which has, prior to 
July 1, 1973, made a finding that the State 
Constitution of such State contains limita- 
tions which prevent such State from making 
supplemental payments of the type described 
in section 1616 of the Social Security Act. 


Mr. BENTSEN. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
Finance Committee for his work in 
bringing this measure to the floor with 
important protections for the aged, blind, 
and disabled appended to it. 

When we passed H.R. 1 last year, we 
included the important concept of a na- 
tional minimum income for some of our 
elderly and handicapped citizens, replac- 
ing the variety of State programs and 
assistance levels then available to them. 
However, we have discovered in the in- 
tervening time that, for a number of 
reasons, thousands of these Americans 
could conceivably suffer cuts in income 
when the new SSI program goes into ef- 
fect next January. Under the leadership 
of the chairman, the Finance Committee 
has substantially corrected that situa- 
tion. 

The amendment I offer today is di- 
rected at a special problem in my own 
State, which threatens to remove several 
thousand persons from medicaid cover- 
age if it is not adopted. 

Texas may well be unique among the 
States in having constitutional problems 
in appropriating State funds, without 
Federal matching, to care for the needs of 
the aged, blind, and disabled. A provision 
of the Texas constitution says that no 
State funds can be appropriated for these 
purposes unless they are “matchable out 
of Federal funds.” The State attorney 
general’s office has interpreted that pro- 
vision to mean that the SSI payments, 
which go directly to individuals and not 
to the State, cannot qualify as Federal 
matching money. 

Most of this problem was alleviated 
when the committee raised the minimum 
income levels from $130 to $140 for single 
persons and from $195 to $210 for couples. 
Over 60,000 persons in my State who 
would have suffered will now have no re- 
duction in benefits. 

But even at the new levels, some prob- 
lems remain. Some 13,000-14,000 citizens 
have incomes above the new payment 
levels, and they will have to be removed 
from eligibility for medicaid if the bill 
passes in its present form. That is because 
section 212 of this bill makes it man- 
datory for States to supplement Federal 
SSI payments on the penalty of losing all 
their Federal medicaid money if they do 
not do so. 
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Of course, that would offer my State 
a most painful choice. It could, on the 
one hand, remove these 13,000 to 14,000 
from eligibitity for medicaid because 
their income is somewhat above the pay- 
ment levels and the State is constitution- 
ally prohibited from supplementing up 
to the new levels, or could keep them on 
the medicaid rolls and it would then 
have to forfeit all of the Federal money 
it receives for all medicaid recipients in 
the State. 

I should add that the State legislature 
has attempted to remedy this situation. 
The State legislature attempted to ap- 
propriate State funds to take care of 
some of the needs of people made eligible 
by the SSI program; however, they were 
told by the Attorney General’s office that 
such a move would not be constitutional, 
since no Federal funds would be match- 
ing State appropriations. 

I should also add that there was an 
attempt to repeal this entire section of 
the State constitution, but it failed in 
an election in May 1971. In addition, 
there will be a constitutional convention 
next year, and the State director of pub- 
lic welfare is convinced that this provi- 
aei then will be removed from State 

aw. 

My amendment is very narrowly 
drawn and says that the mandatory sup- 
plementation provisions of this bill will 
not apply to a State, but only on two 
very limited conditions: first, the State 
constitutional prohibition against sup- 
plementation must have been in exist- 
ence prior to July 1, 1973, and second, 
the State Attorney General or other ap- 
propriate State officials must have made 
a finding prior to July 1, 1973 that State 
supplemental payments would not be 
possible because of the constitutional 
limitations. 

I believe there are sufficient safe- 
guards in this amendment to insure that 
there will be no abuses. My State has 
made efforts to overcome this constitu- 
tional difficulty, and I know that in the 
next year serious efforts will be made to 
correct it. 

I am hopeful that the manager of the 
bill can accept this amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I was 
part of the discussion of this problem in 
committee. I recognize it is an unusual 
and unique problem affecting only the 
State of Texas and it is caused by the 
constitution of the State of Texas. I am 
delighted that the Senator from Texas 
found a solution for the problem. 

However, for the record I have to say 
that I think this is not the bill on which 
the amendment should be offered. I real- 
ize that it will be agreed to, but to keep 
my amateur status I will have to indi- 
cate my opposition to the amendment on 
this bill, although I do support the pro- 
posal, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement of the Senator from Texas, 
I do not think there will be more than a 
relatively small number of cases of in- 
dividuals in Texas who would have diffi- 
culty complying with the committee 
amendment. Unfortunately, Texas has 
an unusual constitutional problem that 
does not exist in other parts of the coun- 
try. As much as the legislature and the 
Governor of the State might wish to take 
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the appropriate action, it looks as 
though it may be beyond the capacity of 
the State legislature and the Governor to 
provide the cooperation this bill would 
require in complying with the mandate 
the Senate has adopted. Unless we can 
work out a better answer, I think we 
should agree to the amendment, which 
will solve the problem. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the Senator. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE V—LIMITATION OF USE ON 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
PROHIBITION AGAINST USE OF APPROPRIATED 

FUNDS FOR COMBAT ACTIVITIES IN CAMBODIA 

AND LAOS 

Sec. 501. No funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated under any Act of Congress may 
be obligated or expended to support directly 
or indirectly combat activities in, over, or 
from off the shores of Cambodia or in or over 
Laos by United States forces. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is similar to and almost 
identical to an amendment passed by the 
Senate 3 weeks ago. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator will 
not take an extended period of time to 
debate the amendment. I am confident 
the Senate will vote the same as they did 
when the Senator offered the amend- 
ment on the other bill that was vetoed. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I will be brief but I 
think we should have the Record com- 
plete. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator. 
I will be brief and to the point. 

Mr. President, this amendment is simi- 
lar to and almost identical to an 
amendment which the Senate passed on 
May 31 by a vote of 63 to 19, which would 
prohibit the use of any Federal funds to 
conduct or continue combat activities in 
Cambodia and Laos. This amendment 
was subsequently agreed to and accepted 
by the House and became part of the 
Supplemental Appropriation bill. The 
Supplemental Appropriation bill was ve- 
toed this morning by the President, and 
the override on the veto failed by 241 to 
override and 173 to sustain. 

Mr. President, I think it is necessary 
that we persist in this endeavor to bring 
this unconstitutional and unauthorized 
war to a termination. There is no au- 
thority whatsoever for what is being done 
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in Cambodia today, and being done with 
a vengeance. 

Since May 31, the date on which the 
original Eagleton amendment was adopt- 
ed by the Senate, the following has oc- 
curred in Cambodia with respect to 
American casualties: 

June 5, OV-10 downed, ons killed in 
action. 

June 15, HH-53 helicopter downed, 
three killed, two rescued. 

June 16, F-4 downed, two missing in 
action. 

Totals killed in Cambodia and Laos to 
date: six killed in action, four missing in 
action in Cambodia. Eight killed in action 
in Laos. 

Mr. President, more tonnage has been 
dropped on Cambodia since the cease- 
fire was signed on January 27 than was 
dropped over North Vietnam in the last 
3 years. Think of that, in less than half 
a year we have dropped more bombs on 
Cambodia and inflicted more devasta- 
tion than we had in the entire 3 prior 
years with respect to North Vietnam. 

I think President Nixon’s veto of the 
supplemental appropriation bill hinged 
mainly on the inclusion of the anti- 
bombing amendment. He clearly wishes 
to continue a bombing policy which is 
improvident, unwise, and goes directly 
to the heart of the constitutional proc- 
ess. It is our authority—Congress’ au- 
thority—to determine how, when, and 
where we go to war; and in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill there was a 
clear determination by the Congress, 
both Houses concurring therein, that we 
not go to war in Cambodia and that we 
not continue the bombing any longer. 

If the President wishes to persist in 
his methodology, we must persist in ours. 
Because if we give in on this issue, we 
will then, by indirection, in my judg- 
ment, be sanctioning a war in Cambodia. 

If we succumb and delete the anti- 
bombing amendment from any appro- 
priate vehicle by which it may reach the 
President's desk, if we recede from that 
amendment, we are tacitly and affirma- 
tively going along with this war—a war 
which has no basis in logic dr in law. 

As far as I am concerned, this amend- 
ment has the same legitimacy, the same 
compelling need, the same efficacy to- 
day in June as it had on May 31 when 
it was originally adopted. 

Unless there is something further, I 
am prepared to yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Earlier in the debate I pointed out that 
there was grave doubt about the ability 
of the House to tack this kind of amend- 
ment on a bill which, under the Con- 
stitution, has to origiiate in the House. 
I think there will be a point of order 
automatically made against this kind of 
amendment on this bill, regardless of its 
merits. I expect to vote against it for 
that reason, but I want the record to 
show that this is a revenue bill, subject 
to the constitutional point which re- 
quires revenue measures to originate in 
the House. Moreover, this amendment is 
completely outside the jurisdiction of the 
Ways and Means Committee, with which 
we must go to confcrence, and I think 
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they have no choice but to reject it on 
that ground. 

Now I would like to yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield on the bill itself? 

Mr. BENNETT. This is on the amend- 
ment. 

Will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
the Senator some time? 

Mr. LONG. How much time does the 
Senator from New Mexico want? Is 5 
minutes sufficient? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Five minutes will do. 

Mr. LONG. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri that a few days ago, when the 
so-called Eagleton amendment came be- 
fore the Senate, I supported it, and I 
want the Senator from Missouri to know, 
and I want all Senators to know, that I 
support the concept of prohibiting air ac- 
tion in Cambodia. However, I will not 
support the amendment today because I 
think it is inappropriate that it be at- 
tached to this measure. In fact, I doubt 
that I will support any measure other 
than those that the Finance Committee 
itself considered as part of this bill. 

They have brought before us amend- 
ments that are truly relevant. Because 
we have no budgetary procedures in Con- 
gress, they saw fit to remind us of defi- 
ciencies in social security, supplemental 
income, and the like, and I support them 
because they are either from trust funds 
or they are relevant to the subject mat- 
ter. But the pending amendment, it 
seems to me, is not relevant. I do hope 
that other Senators will be heard today 
and that we will not, on this issue, con- 
front the President on this matter and 
then blame him when the social pro- 
grams that are part of the bill are not 
carried out. 

So I want the distinguished Senator 
to know I have not changed my mind 
with reference to my support as a U.S. 
Senator, but I have changed my mind 
with reference to where that amendment 
should find itself in the procedures of 
the Senate. 

As a freshman, I came here thinking 
we could really vote on priorities in the 
Senate, and I find myself voting on 
many, many billions of dollars added on 
to a debt limitation bill. 

I have just one last thought. Unless 
and until we devise a method for budget- 
ing, we are not going to have priorities 
that are meaningful. They will be noth- 
ing more than opportunities for those of 
us who disagree to say if we had a prior- 
ity system we would vote differently; we 
would not agree with the President; we 
would not agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana. But I doubt that we really 
want a budgetary system which permits 
us to vote fair and square, up and down, 
on priorities. That is the second point 
that concerns me about today’s delibera- 
tions. 

However, so the Senator from Missouri 
will understand, I have not changed my 
mind on this issue, but I will not support 
his amendment today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
think there is anything to be gained by 
further debate. I do think we would do 
well to move ahead with the business 
before the Senate. I hope other Senators 
will not ask for any more time on this 
question. I suggest we get to a vote. I 
am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I just 
have a few brief remarks, and then I am 
prepared to yield back my time, as well. 

The Senator from New Mexico raised 
the question of the propriety of offering 
this amendment to this particular bill 
which raises the debt ceiling. So far as I 
am concerned, I can think of nothing 
more appropriate to attach to this bill 
than an amendment which would pro- 
hibit the unauthorized, illegal, and ex- 
pensive bombing of Cambodia—and in 
this context I stress the word “expensive.” 

Last year almost $10 billion was spent 
for combat activities and support in 
Southeast Asia. Had that expenditure 
not occurred, perhaps we would not be 
here today attempting to raise the debt 
ceiling. Annual expenditures as a result 
of the bombing in Cambodia are esti- 
mated at over a billion dollars. That ex- 
pense will add greatly to the debt ceiling 
of our Government. So I think it is rele- 
vant to be debating at the present time 
an amendment to prohibit such bomb- 
ing—when we are discussing priorities 
and how much further we should go into 
debt—when we are going further into 
debt as a result of a bloody war in which 
we should never have been involved and 
from which we should immediately ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

So far as I am concerned, I can think 
of no more appropriate bill to attach an 
amendment to discontinue the bombing 
in Cambodia. 

I am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I was en- 
gaged in other matters at the time the 
majority leader made his statement. I 
asked that his remarks be available to 
me, So I could read them. 

He said: 

If the veto is upheld, it would be our 
intention—I repeat—to attach similar Cam- 
bodian riders to every other possible piece 
of legislation, and we will do it, because 
under the Constitution only the Congress 
has been given the war-making power, not 
the President, and Congress has spoken. 


I assume that represents the views of 
the leadership on this side of the aisle. 
It is not my view, but it is the view of 
the majority leadership and a majority 
of the Senate. If that is what the Sen- 
wx wants to do, they have the votes to 

o it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields back his time, I am 
informed that the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) wishes me to 
yield some time to him to speak on the 
measure. I yield 5 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply want to take a moment to commend 
the Senator from Missouri for again of- 
fering what I think is an eminently sen- 
sible proposal at a time when we are 
talking about the fiscal integrity of the 
Government. We should make one more 
effort in the Senate to put an end to this 
senseless bombing of Cambodia and Laos, 
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I remember years ago when former 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, used to 
speak in this Chamber against the war 
that he frequently referred to the war as 
the Johnson war or the McNamara war. 
It used to bother me that anyone’s name 
was attached to the war at a time when 
we could not get a majority in Congress to 
announce its opposition to it. However, 
all of that is finished now. The Senate 
has previously voted by a majority of 63 
to 19 in favor of terminating any further 
military operations on or over Cambodia 
and Laos—more than a 3-to-1 margin 
on the part of the Senate to bring this 
bombing to an end. 

Now, to whatever extent the Senate 
has any constitutional responsibility or 
right to advise and consent on matters of 
foreign policy, the Senate has made it 
very clear on a bipartisan basis that it 
does not support the continued aerial 
bombardment of these little countries of 
Cambodia and Laos. We have made that 
overwhelmingly clear. 

The Eagleton amendment, when of- 
fered in committee, was passed by a vote 
of 24 to 0. There was not one single dis- 
senting vote against the amendment. Not 
one Democrat and not one Republican 
voted against the amendment. 

People who at an earlier time had sup- 
ported the war now make it unequivo- 
cally clear that they oppose it. We want 
to have all of the war operations termi- 
nated. 

The amendment previously passed on 
the floor of the Senate by a vote of 63 to 
19. In the House of Representatives it 
passed by a strong majority. The rec- 
ord is clear. An overwhelming majority 
of both the House and Senate voted to 
have the war terminated and to have the 
bombing over Cambodia and Laos ended. 

As far as I am concerned, from here 
on out, this is Nixon’s war. This is a 
Presidential war being conducted in clear 
defiance of the overwhelming expression 
of opinion of the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I think that the President and the 
American people ought to understand 
kgs here on out where the responsibility 

ies. 
ý I thank the Senator for yielding me 
ime. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me time on 
the bill? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I know 
how the vote is going to come out. And 
I know that no amount of debate is going 
to change the result. However, I will not 
sit here and hear this referred to as 
Nixon’s war. He had nothing to do with 
getting the war started. He has extri- 
cated us from Southeast Asia with honor. 
He is trying to assure now that we will 
have peace and that we do have a posi- 
tion from which to negotiate serious ob- 
servations in compliance with the terms 
of the Paris accords. 

I therefore think that the Eagleton 
amendment is something that is calcu- 
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lated to perpetuate the war in South- 
east Asia. Let us call it what it is, and 
that is Congress’ war. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam has gone on for 10 years. 
President Nixon finally brought the war 
to an end. Why should we crowd him 
now? Why should we not give him a 
little elbow room in which to negotiate? 

The President just threw one bill back 
here, the second supplemental appropri- 
ations bill, on the ground that it con- 
tained the Cambodia amendment. 

If we wish to play politics with the bill, 
this is the way to do it. If we want to 
be patient, that is one thing. However, 
if we want to play around and try to put 
the President on the spot, that is another 
thing. If we want to take the position 
that we are determined to do anything 
to make our point, this is the right ap- 
proach. 

I hope the Senate will vote down the 
amendment. It has no place in the bill. 
It can do nothing but extend the war 
10 years after 50,000 men have been 
killed and 300,000 men have been 
wounded. 

We should reject the amendment and 
let them negotiate and enforce the 
cease-fire which President Nixon has 
brought about. We would then be doing 
the country a great service. Any other 
course, in my judgment, can result only 
in great detriment to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, just 
briefly, I wish to point out that this is 
most certainly, Nixon’s war in Cambodia. 
It is a war that is being waged by the 
President without the authority of Con- 
gress. It is heating up. It is not toning 
down. This is not something that is going 
to go away in the twilight hours. 

I read to the Senate earlier the cas- 
ualties that have occurred in Cambodia. 
As we prolong the consideration of this 
measure, the casualties will surely in- 
crease. 

Yesterday, for the first time, Russian 
surface-to-air, heat-seeking missiles were 
reported as being used against our planes 
over Cambodia. With the risks that we 
are taking every day, there is a higher 
risk of death and a risk, that we will add 
to the list of missing in action, and pos- 
sibly even incur new prisoners of war. 
It is a risk that Congress can refuse to 
take. If the President does not see fit to 
do it, it is our responsibility to determine 
how and when we should get out of this 
war. 

We exercise that responsibility in a 
reasonable manner in cutting off funds 
for Cambodia. We must continue to do 
everything in our power so that our voices 
and pleas will be heeded. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me say 
that I recognize that this amendment, if 
agreed to, means a very serious confron- 
tation between the legislative and the 
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executive branches, assuming that the 
House sees fit to agree to the amendment, 
as it did on a previous occasion. 

If it is a confrontation that the spon- 
sors of the amendment are seeking, this 
is the right bill to which to attach it. I 
will not vote for the amendment. If it is 
agreed to, I will do my duty and will sup- 
port it in conference and will see to it 
that the House has an opportunity to 
vote on it. 

Mr. President, I heard what the ma- 
jority leader has said. I thought I heard 
him correctly, and I respect the right of 
those who feel that there should be a 
confrontation on a bill that the Presi- 
dent either has to sign or dire conse- 
quences will otherwise fiow therefrom. 
If that is what they want to do, this is 
the bill. 

I recognize that any Senator has a 
right to offer an amendment. He is cer- 
tainly privileged to offer it to this bill. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bpen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) is 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 29, as follows: 
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Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Hughes 

Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClure 

McGovern 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


NAYS—29 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Jackson 


Long 

McClellan 
NOT VOTING—4 

Clark Stennis 


Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Ervin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gravel 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 


McGee 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Domenici 


Biden 
Brock 
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So Mr. EaGLeton’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk, and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title VI as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. The non-trust fund expenditures 
of the government of the United States dur- 
ing each fiscal year shall not exceed its reve- 
nues from all non-trust sources for such 
year. 

Sec. 2. (a) The President shall submit a 
budget pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, as amended, in which non- 
trust fund expenditures do not exceed non- 
trust fund revenues for each fiscal year. 

(b) The provisions of this section may be 
adjusted to reflect any additional revenues 
of the government received during a fiscal 
year resulting from tax legislation enacted 
after the submission of the budget for such 
fiscal year. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, my 
amendment is vitally important if Con- 
gress and the administration are ever 
going to come to grips with inflation and 
the certainty of a larger and more omi- 
nous national debt in the future if we do 
not act. 

Simply put, my amendment would pro- 
vide that the Federal Government shall 
not spend Federal funds for nontrust 
fund items in excess of the revenues col- 
lected by the Federal Government from 
nontrust fund sources during any given 
fiscal year. 

My amendment also requires that the 
President submit a budget in which non- 
trust fund receipts and expenditures are 
strictly balanced. 

If we are serious about controlling in- 
flation and eliminating the prospect of 
an increasing national debt in the future, 
then the Senate must face up to the facts 
regarding deficit spending in the last 4 
fiscal years. 

From the beginning of fiscal year 1970 
through the end of the current fiscal year 
1973, the Federal funds area of the uni- 
fied budget has run a deficit during just 
these 4 fiscal years, of approximately 
$100 billion. Senators know that the uni- 
fied budget procedure tends to obscure 
the real impact of deficit Federal spend- 
ing by offsetting trust fund surpluses 
against nontrust fund deficits. This $100 
billion deficit in the last 4 fiscal years 
has meant that the Federal Government 
was spending $100 billion more for the 
operation of Government than it was 
receiving in Federal taxes. Truly, no Sen- 
ator can ignore the impact that this $100 
billion in deficit Federal spending has 
had upon our economy in these past 4 
years. It has been the primary stimulus 
for the inflation which has seriously 
eroded the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar both at home and abroad. 

We nave heard a good deal of rhetoric 
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over the need to do something about in- 
flation. We have heard the same rhetoric 
over the need to control and limit the na- 
tional debt. Well, Mr. President, here is 
an opportunity to take some action, to 
face up to the danger that reckless Fed- 
eral spending has presented to our Na- 
tion’s economic security, and to protect 
against future increases in the national 
debt. 

Controls on wages and prices and 
every other element in our economy will 
never stop inflation because these con- 
trols are not directed at the cause of 
inflation. There is no question that it will 
be difficult for some Senators to commit 
themselves to a balanced Federal budget, 
because such a budget will necessitate 
cutting down substantially on Federal 
expenditures. But I am firmly convinced 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people would rather see the 
Government spend less, thereby stopping 
this inflation, than to see larger and 
larger Federal deficits being spent with 
money that inflation has made practi- 
cally worthless. 

I urge Senators to consider this amend- 
ment seriously and to adopt it. I am 
convinced that it is the first step down 
the road toward eliminating inflation 
and establishing a firm foundation for a 
stable economy in this country. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if I under- 
stand the amendment correctly—and I 
have been studying it with a capable 
staff—it would require a $19 billion cut 
in the Federal funds deficit that exists in 
the present budget. In other words, the 
Senator from North Carolina is seeking 
to eliminate the deficit on a Federal 
funds basis. That means a $19 billion cut 
in spending, which would be more than 
balancing the budget; it would be more 
than resisting inflation. 

While the Senator, of course, has very 
practical objectives, a sudden shift of 
Federal activities of the size of a $19 bil- 
lion cut in Federal funds outlays, would, 
I think, cause such a drastic shock on the 
economy that it really could not be 
sustained. 

When we have a $16 billion surplus 
in our trust fund, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is running a $16 billion deficit in 
Federal funds, it still is not the Federal 
Government that is creating inflation, 
because the Federal Government pulls as 
much money out of circulation as it is 
putting back into circulation. 

This matter was studied by President 
Johnson’s administration, which con- 
cluded that we ought to have a unified 
budget. It was studied by the administra- 
tion of Richard Nixon, and that admin- 
istration concluded that the unified 
budget was the best way to handle these 
accounts. 

If we look at the budget action that 
would have to be considered, we would 
realize that what the Senator has in 
mind would be absolutely devastating, 
when one realizes that there are many 
things that cannot be cut. We cannot cut 
the interest on the national debt. We 
cannot cut social security payments, In 
the controllable items, such as public 
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works, a great many national defense 
items, education programs, programs 
that are most meaningful to the Ameri- 
can people, and to their communities, it 
would mean a cut of some $20 billion. 
Controllable programs cannot be cut that 
much and continue to be effective. 

Mr. President, the Senator has a very 
noble purpose in mind. I think, however, 
that, if anyone had the experience of 
living with this, he would have a great 
deal of explaining to do to his constit- 
uents—when they saw what was recom- 
mended by the President, passed by the 
House, and what the Senate then pro- 
posed to do, if the Senate could prevail 
on it. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to, I think the consequences 
would be a shock, with an adverse reac- 
tion to the country when the people felt 
the impact of it. A sharp recession or 
depression sponsored by the Federal 
Government would be such that the Sen- 
ate would regret the day it adopted the 
amendment, if indeed we were able to 
prevail upon the House and the adminis- 
tration to implement it. 

At this point, Mr. BARTLETT assumed 
the chair. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 2 minutes? 

Mr. LONG. I control the time in op- 
position. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am on the Senator’s 
side. 

Mr. LONG. Then I yield the Senator 
2 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
that I am not going to do. this before 
every vote, but it seems to me that in 
fairness, since I rose to object to the 
Cambodian proposal as being irrelevant 
and putting the Senate on the spot— 
having to vote on something that really 
was not germane to what the Commit- 
tee on Finance had considered—I raise 
the same issue with respect to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

I must tell the distinguished Senator, 
as I said to the Senator from Missouri, 
that, although I agree in concept with 
the premise—as I did with the Senator 
from Missouri’s proposal about Cambo- 
dia—I will not vote for it, in spite of the 
fact that I am beginning to think there 
is no other way to control the budget, no 
orderly way. There really is no priority 
way to vote, because we do not want such 
a system here. 

I still cannot vote for a $19 billion cut, 
as explained by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I do not think it is 
relevant to the issue. I compliment the 
Senator on the thesis and the theory, 
but I want him to know why I will not 
vote for his amendment on this occasion. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the distinguished 
Senator, my seatmate and my friend. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? I am go- 
ing to vote with the Senator from Loui- 
siana, although I am in agreement with 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina for offering this amend- 
ment. I agree wholeheartedly that it is 
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needed to bring fiscal responsibility to 
the Federal Government. 

Moreover, I am the author of a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would require a balanced budget over a 
2-year fiscal period. However, I believe 
that such an amendment would not be 
proper on this bill. 

While I fully agree with the substance 
of the amendment, I cannot support it 
at this time. I regret that I cannot do so. 
I hope that at a future time, if it is not 
agreed to now, I can join the Senator on 
such an amendment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana for yielding. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr President, I think 
that all of us in the Senate should re- 
member that a process has begun 
through which Congress can take back 
the responsibility for budget priorities. 
The Joint Study Committee was set up. 
It studied the problem. It recommended 
a program. We are waiting for Senator 
METcALF’s subcommittee and for the 
House to act on the recommended pro- 
cedure. I think that when a procedure is 
approved and Congress begins to accept 
the responsibility for responsible budget- 
ary action, many of these rather harsh 
proposals will become unnecessary. 

I am in agreement with the objective 
of the Senator, that we must get control 
of the budgetary process and that we 
must begin to move toward a balanced 
budget. But, in the spirit of this particu- 
lar bill, I think an attempt to approach 
it from the point of view suggested by 
the Senator is not the right way to do it. 
So, while I am in support of his objective, 
I must oppose the amendment, both in 
view of the procedure that is already on 
its way through Congress and the limi- 
tations of this particular bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
DomeNIcI). Who yields time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr, HELMS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia such time 
as he desires. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I favor the 
concept of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. It seems to me that sooner or later— 
the sooner the better—we must get to a 
balanced budget concept. We cannot con- 
tinue these huge deficits. The people of 
this country are suffering by this. The 
huge deficits are the major cause for the 
tremendous inflation that is eating so 
heavily into the paycheck of the work- 
ingman and the grocery dollar of every 
housewife. 

The amendment offered by the able 
Senator from North Carolina is directed 
toward helping solve the question of 
rampaging inflation. 

The Senator from Louisiana made a 
very important point, I think, and one 
that must be considered. I wonder 
whether the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would consider modifying his pro- 
posal to make it effective with the fiscal 
year 1975—that is, with the new. budget 
which will be submitted by the admin- 
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istration next January. Work on that 
budget is already in progress—that is, 
the fiscal 1975 budget. I would think that 
might be the appropriate time—some 7 or 
8 months before the budget is sub- 
mitted—to mandate the administration 
to send in a balanced budget. If we 
apply this proposal to the present budget, 
it has already been under consideration 
now for almost 6 months and a new fiscal 
year begins next week, and I think it 
might be awkward to start it that 
quickly. 

If the Senator would be willing to 
modify his amendment, to mandate the 
administration to bring in a balanced 
budget when it submits its new budget 
in January, it seems to me that that 
would be a very helpful and desirable 
proposal. 

Mr. HELMS. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia that not only will 
I accept that modification, but also, that 
I am grateful to him for proposing it. 

Let me say that I am not naive. I real- 
ize that we cannot cure in a day what 
has been done to the people of this coun- 
try in a generation. On the other hand, 
we have to start somewhere, sometime. 
If we in this Chamber and those in the 
House of Representatives do not start 
to get this economy in shape, then I am 
reminded, I say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, of a friend of mine 
who was riding in a taxicab past the 
Archives Building one night recently. 

On the front of the Archives Building 
is an inscription which reads, “What is 
past is prologue.” My friend inquired of 
the taxicab driver: “What does. that 
mean?” 

The taxi driver replied: 
seen nothin’ yet.” 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that if we do not act to get the Federal 
budget in line, whether it is today, effec- 
tive June 30 of this year, or effective 
June 30 of next year, “we ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet,” in terms of the further in- 
flation we will be forcing the people of 
America to endure. 

I happily accept. the Senator’s sug- 
gested modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is necessary to modify the 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Will the Senator from North Carolina 
please send the modification to the desk? 
By unanimous consent, it is not part of 
the amendment, but it is needed at the 
desk. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not ob- 
ject, but I would like to know what the 
modification is. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the Sen- 
ator will yield, it is to make the effective 
date effective with the presentation of 
the new budget, the fiscal 1975 budget, 
instead of the 1974 budget, to which the 
able Senator from Louisiana addressed 
himself. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add a new title VI 
as follows: 
Sec. 1. Beginning with the fiscal year 1975, 
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the non-trust fund expenditures of the gov- 
ernment of the United States during each 
fiscal year shall not exceed its revenues from 
all non-trust sources for such year. 

Sec. 2. (a) Beginning with the fiscal year 
1975, the President shall submit a budget 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, as amended, in which non-trust fund 
expenditures do not exceed non-trust fund 
revenues for each fiscal year. 

(b) The provisions of this section may be 
adjusted to reflect any additional revenues 
of the government received during a fiscal 
year resulting from tax legislation enacted 
after the submission of the budget for such 
fiscal year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. How much time does the 
Senator desire? 

Mr. HANSEN. Three minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that the philosophy, the idea be- 
hind the amendment presently before 
the Senate is a very valid one. I was 
wondering if my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, would consider 
asking unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays be vacated and that 
he withdraw his amendment. 

My purpose in doing that is that a lot 
of us agree with him and if he does go 
ahead with the vote I shall vote to sup- 
port the amendment. But I think it 
would be deceptive on our part to have 
the Record go out from here today that 
there are very few votes in favor of the 
idea in back of this amendment, and 
that is precisely what will happen if we 
go forward with the vote, because as 
Senators know, there are a number of 
people who agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina who have very valid rea- 
sons not to support his amendment now. 

So I ask my good friend, the Senator 
from North Carolina, if he would consider 
asking unanimous consent to having va- 
cated the order for the yeas and nays and 
then to withdraw his amendment. I 
would hope he would do that. I have no 
further purpose in talking longer. I think 
we will through this colloquy reveal to 
the public generally a little better idea 
of the feeling in the Senate than would 
go out if we pursued the vote on the 
amndment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from North Carolina hear the 
question of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. And I appreciate the 
Senator’s position and suggestion. 

Really, Mr. President, all I hoped to 
do this afternoon was to make a point, 
and the apparently unanimous agree- 
ment with that point gives me hope that 
we can get going on a duty that has been 
too long delayed. 

Under the circumstances, I do not wish 
to delay the Senate on this day and I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator ‘can proceed by seeking unanimous 
consent for the withdrawal of his amend- 


ment and the yeas and nays, and the re- 
quest, therefore, would be vitiated. 
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Mr. HELMS. That is my unanimous 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senate for its 
attention on a matter of extreme im- 
portance at this time. 

AMENDMENT NO. 254 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 254. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), may be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

RENT FREEZE 

Sec. . The Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970 is amended by inserting after section 203 
the following new section: 

“§ 203A. Rent freeze 

“Immediately upon the enactment of this 
section, the President shall issue an order 
freezing rents, in accordance with the same 
provisions of Executive Order 11723, dated 


. June 13, 1973, which apply to certain prices 


for commodities and services.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
for an unanimous consent request to the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Reed Feldman of my staff be 
granted the privilege of the floor during 
the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mike Burns, 
chief minority counsel, Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, be 
present during the debate on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Parker be 
permitted the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing the consideration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that clerks and adminis- 
trative assistants of Senators may be 
granted the privilege of the floor while 
this measure is being debated and voted. 
We have had so many requests made 
that I think it would be discriminating 
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not to have the privilege extended to 
every Senator for his aide to be on the 
floor, if he cares to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 
I would be glad to enter into a time 
agreement with the manager of the 
bill on amendment No. 254 for 20 min- 
utes, 10 minutes to a side, if the Senator 
from Louisiana wishes to do so. 

Mr, LONG. I would be happy to do so. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Or we can proceed. 

Mr, LONG. Why not make it 15 min- 
utes on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple amendment. What it does 
is to add rents to the list of items covered 
by the otherwise comprehensive 60-day 
price freeze announced 2 weeks ago by 
the President. Under the amendment, 
rents would be frozen at no higher levels 
than those charged during the first 8 
days of June. 

Rents are a traditional and significant 
component of the Consumer Price Index, 
and it makes no sense to impose a com- 
prehensive price freeze and then exempt 
rents. 

It is no more difficult to impose a freeze 
on rents than to freeze a myriad of other 
prices in the overall Consumer Price In- 
dex. In fairness to the consumer, the 
logic of the current freeze compels a 
freeze on rents, along with all the other 
commodities and services whose prices 
are frozen. 

The two rationales used by the admin- 
istration to exclude rents from the freeze 
are no longer operative. First, the ad- 
ministration argued that the rent com- 
ponent of the CPI had shown steady im- 
provement under phase III, with the 
monthly increases declining from 0.6 in 
February to 0.5 in March to 0.4 in April. 
But the May figure of 0.5, announced last 
week, ended that tidy progression. 

Second, the administration argued 
that rent is a local problem and should be 
left to local action. But, as every Sen- 
ator’s mail shows, rent inflation is also a 
national problem, an endemic part of our 
sick national economy. 

Rents were included in the August 
1971 freeze, and the case for freezing 
rents is stronger today that it was in 1971, 
since rents have been rising 30 percent 
more rapidly under phase IN than they 
rose during the comparable period before 
the 1971 freeze. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table relating to this matter. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RENT COMPONENT OF CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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Increase 


Index Absolute 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if we 
were to take the 1971 freeze and pro- 
ject it as an annual rate, it would show 
a 3.8 percent increase for rent for the 5 
months preceding that freeze. If we take 
phase III through May, and project it at 
an annual rate, the increase would be 
5.0 percent. Thus, rents were rising 30 
percent more rapidly before the recent 
freeze than in 1971, when rents were in- 
cluded in the freeze. 

Finally, if rents remain exempt from 
the freeze, landlords will enjoy an un- 
justified bonus of windfall profits, since 
the prices of all the goods and services 
that landlords purchase are covered by 
the freeze. 

Mr. President, for those reasons I hope 
that rents will be included in the price 
freeze. I think it is important as far as 
equity for the American consumer is con- 
cerned and I believe it is important in 
terms of meeting the problems of infla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I withhold the re- 
mainded of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the bill yield to me time in 
opposition? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, rent con- 
trols deter the investment of new capital 
in the construction of and rehabilitation 
of rental units, and thereby create fur- 
ther rental unit shortages and rent in- 
crease pressures; and second, rent con- 
trols normally do not allow adequate in- 
creases to cover capital and service main- 
tenance and improvement costs, with the 
result that the quality of the existing 
rental stock and rental services declines 
relatively, and and usually absolutely. 

The adverse impact of rent controls on 
rental unit supply and quality is ob- 
viously not in the long-run interests of 
the affected tenants, and it was effec- 
tively the committee’s judgment that 
such results should be avoided and other 
means of alleviating rent increase pres- 
sures on low and middle income tenants 
be explored. The problem is actually one 
of income transfer, which is a problem 
normally dealt with by tax-financed, di- 
rect governmental transfers to the af- 
fected individuals. In the case of rent 
controls, however, this transfer is made 
at the expense of the landlord-investor, 
and the effect of such an income trans- 
fer is simply to drive away investment 
that is badly needed in the rental hous- 
ing sector. 

I am sure that the Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs Committee will soon 
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be reviewing and recommending some re- 
vision of the present housing programs 
and policies of the Federal Government 
within a short time, which will have the 
goal of increasing the supply of and the 
quality of housing stock in this country, 
and its accessibility to all income groups. 
The present supply trend in housing 
units is favorable, with net additions to 
the Nation’s housing stock, after house- 
hold formations, running around a mil- 
lion per year on the average, not includ- 
ing the half-million mobile homes pro- 
duced per year. The encouragement of 
this favorable supply situation, rather 
than its discouragement with rent con- 
trols, would help relieve any rent increase 
pressures that exist because of low va- 
cancy rates. 

The committee also took note of the 
fact that the Cost of Living Council has 
evaluated the rent increase situation 
around the country since phase III went 
into effect, and has determined that 
there is no national problem of excessive 
rent increases. There are a few areas of 
very tight housing markets, such as the 
Washington, D.C., area and the Northern 
New Jersey area, where some increases 
have been substantial, but for the most 
part around the country increases have 
been modest and would be cost-justified 
under phase II rules. 

Any severe local problem of rent in- 
creases due to very low rental vacancy 
rates could be handled, if desired, by 
state or local authorities, who would be 
the appropriate authorities to determine 
whether local priorities are such that 
long-term investment in rental units 
should be sacrificed for the short-run 
cost-of-living restraint represented by 
rent controls. These authorities would 
also be the appropriate authorities to 
consider the alternatives of any special 
governmental income transfer programs 
to provide cash relief to affected tenants, 
in order to avoid the diseconomies re- 
sulting from attempting such an income 
transfer via rent controls. 

Finally, the committee recognized that 
if, for any local or national emergency 
situation, the administration feels that 
the reimposition of rent controls locaily 
or nationally is justified, the authority to 
so impose them still exists in the Act, and 
the Administration could exercise that 
authority at any time. 

The matter of rent controls came up 
during the consideration last April of the 
extension of the Economic Stabilization 
Act, and in the committee the proposal 
to add rent controls or to make rent 
controls mandatory was defeated by a 
vote of 8 to 8, a tie vote. The matter was, 
of course, brought up on the floor in the 
form of an amendment, and the vote in 
favor of it was 50 to 48. 

However, when we went to confer- 
ence, our bill had added substantially to 
what the House bill contained. We added 
much more in the way of strictures and 
mandate than the House did, but the 
only significant matter on which the 
House would not recede on the Senate 
bill was the matter of rent controls, and 
the House was adamant on the matter of 
rent controls and would not recede on 
that although it receded on almost 
everything else to the Senate. 
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Therefore, when we consider the fact 
that on the floor of the House there were 
several record votes—I think there were 
three on the question of rent controls— 
and rent controls were in each instance 
defeated decisively in the House, I think 
it will be recognized this amendment 
would not get past the House. Of course, 
not being a germane amendment, I am 
sure a point of order would prevail 
against it, but on the merits it should 
be defeated, in addition to the fact that 
it is not germane and in addition to the 
fact that the House would not accept it, 
and therefore we are engaging in a fu- 
tile exercise in trying to pass legislation 
of this kind. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield half a minute 
further? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, with respect 
to the general consent order earlier en- 
tered in connection with the allowance 
of Senators’ staffs on the floor, that dur- 
ing the remaining debate on the bill, any 
Senator who has an amendment pending 
may have one member of his staff on 
the floor during the pendency of that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas, first of all as to the position 
of the House of. Representatives, there 
was some justification for the reluctance 
to accept rent controls as part of the 
general economic program, since up until 
May, the increases in the rent index were 
declining. Now, as the figures for May 
reveal, there has been a new deteriora- 
tion in rent. Therefore, in view of this 
situation, I hope the Senate will accept 
this amendment, and I am confident that 
the House will examine it in light of the 
current upward trend. 

Second, with respect to the argument 
put forth by the Senator from Texas on 
the prospect of shortages, I would note 
that the administration rejected similar 
arguments in 1971, when rents were in- 
cluded in the freeze. These are not new 
arguments. They have been around for 
a long period of time. The administra- 
tion rejected those arguments in 1971, 
when the freeze was enacted that year. 
The result was that there was a consider- 
able saving to those who pay rent. Also, 
the rent freeze was helpful in bringing 
an additional measure of control over 
inflation. Those same arguments are jus- 
tified this afternoon. 

I wish the Senator from Texas would 
explain what changes have taken place 
between 1971 and 1973 to justify his re- 
jection of the freeze today. 

The argument over shortages applies 
to many products. At the present time, 
many people in the dairy industry are 
complaining about the freeze. The same 
may be true in other areas of applica- 
tion of the freeze. If there is serious 
hardship, the administration can provide 
for an exemption for such a case, but 
there is no justification for an across-the- 
board exemption of rent. If there were 
a hardship in a difficult situation over 
rent, an exemption could be justified 
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under a rent freeze, and the administra- 
tion could act. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, rent 
as a key item of the consumer price 
index should be included in the freeze. 
There are several key items, and rent is 
one of the items of great importance and 
significance to the interests of the con- 
sumers of the country. If we do not freeze 
rent, we do not have a comprehensive 
price freeze. 

I would hope that the amendment 
would be adopted by the Senate. 

I am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The Senator from Texas stated that 
an amendment of this sort was added 
to a bill out of the Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over a matter of this sort; 
and, on the appropriate bill, the House 
would not agree to it. 

If the House could not be prevailed 
upon to accept the amendment when it 
was on the right bill, with the right 
committee having jurisdiction over it, I 
would think there would be far less 
chance of prevailing upon the House to 
accept it when we put it on a bill to 
which is not germane. Not only that but 
we would be in the position of going to 
conference with a House committee that 
does not have jurisdiction over the pro- 
vision which was sponsored by a Senate 
committee that does not have jurisdic- 
tion of it. 

I believe we have this bill loaded with 
enough impediments right now that it 
is going to be very difficult to enact. I 
would hope it is not further burdened 
with measures that will make it very 
difficult to resolve this problem. 

I am sure the Senator feels his 
amendment would be of much help to a 
great number of poor and depressed 
working families, but I do not think it 
can be achieved in this fashion. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that the 
Senate, if it wishes to try to act again 
in this regard, would go through the 
committee that has jurisdiction. If those 
who do not have jurisdiction cannot en- 
act it, I predict that it would be beyond 
the power of those who do not have 
jurisdiction to do so. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it will 
certainly be my intention, if this 
amendment is agreed to by the Senate, 
that no lessor shall take retaliatory ac- 
tion against any lessee who is exercising 
any rights accorded to him under the 
amendment or under the Economic 
Stabilization Act. 

We certainly do not want to see action 
taken against any lessee if the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The lessor should not 
retaliate against a lessee who is trying to 
exercise a right that has been accepted 
and recognized by the Congress. 

That certainly would be my intention 
as a proponent of the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the remarks offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy) to insure 
that tenants who have protested illegal 
rent increases in good faith are not pe- 
nalized by the continued failure of the 
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Cost of Living Council and its agents to 
pursue cases of retaliatory eviction and 
harassment of tenants. 

When the phase II economic program, 
which included rent control, was ended, 
the Cost of Living Council made no for- 
mal written provision in its regulations 
to protect tenants. Many tenants imme- 
diately experienced exorbitant rent in- 
creases. Still others were harassed by 
landlords, and some were evicted, as a 
result of their efforts to receive just 
treatment in accordance with the law. 

Cases of retaliatory action are, in 
some areas, still tied up in the courts. 
Others are under consideration by the 
Cost of Living Council, which so far has 
done little to remedy the situation. 

On June 4 I wrote to Director of the 
Cost of Living Council, Dr. John Dunlop, 
and brought to his attention a case of 
retaliatory eviction that is pending here 
in Washington, D.C. 

During the phase II economic pro- 
gram Mr. Steven Spingarn protested a 
rent increase. Subsequently he received 
an eviction notice. He fought the evic- 
tion, and the matter was resolved, not 
by the Government which had responsi- 
bility, but by the local landlord-tenant 
council. 

Mr. Spingarn became quite active in 
the tenant movement because of his ex- 
perience. He was especially active after 
the phase II program was abruptly ter- 
minated. As a result of his activity—and 
particularly as a result of his initial phase 
IL complaint—Mr. Spingarn received 
another eviction notice which soon will 
take effect. 

The matter has been appealed to the 
Cost of Living Council. I wrote to Dr. 
Dunlop and urged him to take action to 
protect Mr. Spingarn and others simi- 
larly situated, as he earlier promised the 
Council would do. In fact the Council 
has done nothing to protect tenants. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bmen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 243 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Case 
Chiles 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Cannon 


Haskell 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 


Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hartke 
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Roth 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Williams 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 


NAYS—50 


Montoya 


Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Allen McClure 
Bartlett 
Beall 

Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brock 

Buckley 


Gurney 


McClellan Young 
NOT VOTING—3 
Biden Clark Stennis 

So Mr. KENNEDY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Dominick 


AMENDMENT NO. 262 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 262. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

SEC. . (a) Section 56 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to imposition 
of minimum tax for tax preferences) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) IN GENERAL. —INn addition to the other 
taxes imposed by this chapter, there is hereby 
imposed for each taxable year, with respect 
to the income of every person, a tax equal 
to 10 percent of the amount (if any) by 
which the sum of the items of tax prefer- 
ence exceeds $30,000."; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (c). 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself, 
Senator Baym, Senator MUSKIE, Senator 
NELSON, and a number of other Senators 
whose names are printed on the amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
strengthen the minimum tax by eliminat- 
ing the so-called deduction for taxes 
paid, which has become one of the larg- 
est, most notorious and least justified 
loopholes in the Federal income tax law. 
On the basis of estimates for the current 
calendar year, the amendment will gen- 
erate increased tax revenues totaling 
$580 million, based on a $330 million in- 
crease in individual income tax liability 
and a $250 million increase in corporate 
income tax liability. 

The minimum tax is the imaginative 
technique enacted by Congress as part 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969, in an ef- 
fort to insure that all citizens with sub- 
stantial income would pay at least some 
tax on their income, thereby ending the 
gross tax inequity by which thousands 
of wealthy taxpayers were able to use 


the loopholes in existing law to avoid 
large amounts of taxes they ought to pay, 
or even to avoid taxes altogether. 

In effect, the minimum tax is supposed 
to be a “bucket under a sieve.” It is de- 
signed to impose a modest tax on all in- 
come that slips otherwise untaxed 
through the many loopholes in the ex- 
isting Revenue Code. If the minimum tax 
fulfills its function, no one with substan- 
tial income would be able to avoid pay- 
ing a fair share of taxes on his income. 

Unfortunately, the minimum tax does 
not adequately fulfill its function. In 
1970, the first full year of operation, the 
revenue yield was a paltry $117 million, 
compared to an anticipated yield of $290 
million when it was enacted in 1969. 
Thanks to the exemptions and deduc- 
tions written in at the beginning and in 
subsequent years, the minimum tax is 
itself a loophole-ridden tax—minimum 
in impact as well as name. As such, the 
minimum tax is the most aptly named 
provision in the tax laws. Instead of being 
a “bucket under a sieve,” it is instead 
simply another sieve under the existing 
sieve. 

I call this particular deduction the 
“Executive Suite” loophole, because it al- 
lows highly paid executives to use their 
large salaries to shelter large amounts of 
tax preference income against the mini- 
mum tax. Surely, simply because a 
wealthy individual pays taxes on his sal- 
ary just like everybody else, it does not 
follow that the taxes he pays should give 
him free entry to the “loophole club” by 
allowing him to amass large amounts of 
sheltered income, free not only from the 
regular tax, but from the minimum tax 
as well. 

For 1971, the most recent year for 
which figures are available, $163 million 
in minimum tax was paid on total re- 
ported tax preference income of $6.2 
billion, yielding an average effective 
minimum tax rate of only 2.63 percent, 
even though the statutory rate is 10 
percent. 

Further, of the 98,000 individuals who 
reported tax preferences, 74,000 paid no 
minimum tax at all, even though they 
had tax preference income of nearly $4 
billion. And, of the remaining 24,000 in- 
dividuals who actually paid some mini- 
mum tax on their preferences totaling 
more than $2 billion, the minimum tax 
they paid was at an effective rate of only 
4.13 percent. Thus, 75 percent of the in- 
dividuals, with 36 percent of the total 
reported tax preference income, escaped 
the minimum tax altogether. 

In large part, the reason for this enor- 
mous avoidance of the minimum tax is 
the deduction allowed for regular taxes 
paid. Thus, the minimum tax works rea- 
sonably well in the case of individuals 
who pay little or no regular taxes, but it 
contains a gaping loophole in the case 
of individuals who pay substantial regu- 
lar taxes. To me, there is no justification 
for allowing this loophole in the mini- 
mum tax to remain open. Simple tax jus- 
tice requires that the minimum tax be 
applicable even-handedly to all prefer- 
ence income. The amendment we are 
proposing today will achieve that result 
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by eliminating the deduction for taxes 
paid, and I urge the Senate to approve it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an analysis of the amendment 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINIMUM Tax—KENNEDY-BAYH-NELSON- 

MUSKIE AMENDMENT 262 TO THE DEBT CEIL- 

ING BILL 


Purpose: Repeal the step in the calcula- 
tion of the minimum tax which currently 
allows a deduction for other taxes paid. 

Explanation: The minimum tax was en- 
acted by Congress as part of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969, in an effort to guarantee that 
persons with substantial amounts of un- 
taxed income would pay at least a modest 
tax on that income. As reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee in 1969, a 5% tax would 
be paid on income from tax preferences. A 
floor amendment raised the rate to 10% and 
added a deduction for regular taxes paid. A 
1970 Senate floor amendment allowed a 7- 
year carry over of the deduction. Under the 
minimum tax in present law, a person is 
taxed at the rate of 10% on the sum of his 
income from tax preferences, less a $30,000 
exclusion and less the amount of regular in- 
come tax owed, including the carry over. 

Amendment No. 262 would eliminate the 
deduction and carry over for taxes paid, 
which has allowed large numbers of taxpay- 
ers to avoid the minimum tax completely, 
even though they have large amounts of in- 
come from tax loopholes. In practice, the cur- 
rent deduction is an “Executive Suite” loop- 
hole, since one of its principal effects is to 
allow high salaried executives to use the 
large amount of regular taxes they pay as 
an offset against income they receive from 
tax loopholes. 


A Example B 
Loophole income... $100, 000 $100, 000 
Regular taxon salary. 100,000 0 
Base for minimum ———— — 
0 100, 000 
0 10, 000 


Individual A, who has $100,000 in income 
from tax preferences and pays $100,000 in 
regular taxes on his salary, owes no minimum 
tax. Individual B, who has $100,000 in income 
from the same tax preferences, but who pays 
no regular taxes, owes a minimum tax of 
$10,000. The minimum tax should operate 
equally on individuals A and B, yet the de- 
duction for taxes paid gives A an unfair 
benefit over B. Amendment 262 would equal- 
ize the two cases by insuring that A pays a 
minimum tax on his loophole income. In 
effect, the amendment requires equal treat- 
ment of the rich. 

Current operation of minimum tax: 

Individuals—In 1971, 24,000 individuals 
paid $163 million in minimum tax on loop- 
hole income of $3.9 billion, for an effective 
tax rate of 4.1%. 

But, 74,000 other individuals paid no mini- 
mum tax at all on loophole income of $2.2 
billion. Thus, the overall effective rate of the 
minimum tax on individuals is 2.6%, com- 
pared to the statutory rate of 10%. 

Corporations—(less precise. data avail- 
able)—In 1970, 6,000 corporations paid $280 
million in minimum tax on loophole income 
of $4.1 billion, for an effective rate of 6.7%. 
But 75,000 corporations paid no minimum 
tax at all on loophole income of $1.6 billion. 
Thus, the overall effective rate of the mini- 
mum tax on corporations is about 4.8%. 

Revenue Gain from Amendment 262 (1972 
figures): $580 million ($330 million from in- 
dividuals; $250 million from corporations). 
The distribution of the gain from individ- 
uals is: 
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Returns 


Adjusted gross income affected Increase tax 


Major preferences subject to minimum 
taxz—Excess investment interest, accelerated 
depreciation on real property, accelerated de- 
preciation on personal property subject to 
a net lease, amortization of certified pollu- 
tion control facilities, amortization of rail- 
road rolling stock, stock options, reserves for 
losses on bad debts of financial institutions, 
depletion, capital gains, and amortization of 
on-the-job training and child care facilities. 

Major preferences not subject to minimum 
tar—Interest on state and local government 
bonds, intangible drilling and development 
expenses, interest and taxes during construc- 
tion period of real estate, investment credit, 
gain on property transferred at death, gain 
on appreciated property given to charity. 

Summary—tThe deduction for taxes paid 
was added by a Senate floor amendment in 
1969, and it is appropriate that it now be 
repealed by a Senate floor amendment. Pre- 
vious minimum tax amendments defeated on 
the Senate floor have also included changes 
in the tax preferences, in the $30,000 ex- 
emption, and in the rate of the minimum 
tax. Amendment 262 would affect only the 
deduction for taxes paid, the most flagrant 
and least justifiable loophole in the mini- 
mum tax. The tax has worked reasonably 
well in the case of persons who pay little 
or no regular tax, and the Senate should 
close the loophole that allows those already 
paying regular taxes to escape the minimum 
tax. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I have remaining to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the effort of Senator Kennepy in 
introducing this amendment to bring 
about a much needed reform of the 
minimum tax. Along with 15 other Sen- 
ators, I cosponsored this amendment, 
because I believe that Congress must 
begin now the difficult process of bring- 
ing fairness to our tax code. 

Our tax system is sadly replete with 
unfairness. For instance, even after the 
minimum tax and other welcome reforms 
were enacted in the 1969 Tax Reform 
Act, the Treasury Department acknowl- 
edged that 107 persons with earnings over 
$200,000 paid no 1970 income taxes. And 
almost 400 persons with incomes over 
$100,000 that year also avoided Federal 
income taxes altogether. A few individ- 
uals paid no taxes even though they had 
incomes of more than $1 million. 

Our taxes fall hard and heavy on the 
vast bulk of low- and middle-income 
Americans, on the men and women whose 
only source of income is the wage they 
work for, or the earnings of small fam- 
ily-owned stores, workshops, and farms. 

But the tax code too often treats the 
wealthy more generously. Tax prefer- 
ences—unexamined and increasingly un- 
just—have made it possible for a well- 
to-do minority to pay less than a fair 
share of the tax burden. The weaknesses 
of the law have given birth to a myriad of 
institutionalized tax dodges most of them 
technically legal, and most of them re- 
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pugnant to the foundation of our so- 
ciety—that a citizen’s contribution to 
society match his ability to contribute. 

I have detailed the workings of unfair 
provisions in the tax code in statements 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
and in statements in this Chamber. I 
have examined the tax code and intro- 
duced legislation to correct many of these 
inequities—the Tax Reform Act of 1973 
(S. 1439) which would raise approxi- 
mately $18 billion in new Federal revenue 
in 1974 without increasing the tax bur- 
den on low- and middle-income Ameri- 
cans, I have hopes that thorough tax re- 
form, along lines of the bill I have in- 
troduced, will finally be enacted by this 
Congress. 

The amendment before us, to 
strengthen the minimum tax, is a first 
step. Under current law, the minimum 
tax applies to nine items of tax prefer- 
ence: First, accelerated depreciation on 
real property; second, accelerated depre- 
ciation on net leased personal property; 
third, stock options; fourth, depletion 
allowances; fifth, capital gains; sixth, 
special amortization of pollution control 
facilities; seventh, special amortization 
of railroad rolling stock; eighth, bad debt 
reserves for banks; and ninth, special 
amortization for job training and child 
care facilities. The maximum tax, at a 
rate of 10 percent, is imposed on these 
items of preferential income, with three 
deductions allowed: a $30,000 exclusion; 
the deduction of all Federal taxes paid 
in the current year; and the carry-for- 
ward of any excess of these Federal tax 
deductions from the 7 previous years. 

The amendment we are considering 
today would repeal what is perhaps the 
most illogical and self-defeating of these 
deductions from the riinimum tax: the 
deduction allowable for “regular” taxes 
paid. The reason for the minimum tax is 
that Congress judged that the taxes paid 
on these preferential items were too low. 
It makes little sense to allow a further 
escape from the taxation, under the 
minimum tax, by allowing an unrelated 
deduction for taxes paid on normal in- 
come. 

Mr. President, I commend the work of 
Senator KENNEDY in bringing this issue 
before the Senate today. I urge that the 
Senate adopt this amendment, as a first 
small step toward thorough reform of 
our tax system. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to express appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine for his 
statement. He has been one of the real 
leaders in the Senate for tax reform 
and, as he mentioned, has appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
and on the Senate floor to outline in 
considerable detail a program of tax 
equity and fairness for all taxpaying 
Americans. I commend him for the 
leadership he has shown in this area, as 
in so many others. 

Mr. President, I withhold the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have long 
advocated that we have a minimum in- 
come tax. This proposal is aimed at those 
who, to a considerable degree, are doing 
things that we want to encourage them 
to do. We have provisions in the tax law 
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to encourage people to provide new jobs, 
new opportunities for people, to make in- 
vestments, and to take risks with their 
money in ways that will expand the econ- 
omy and enhance the wealth of the 
country. We have provisions that en- 
courage people to contribute to educa- 
tion, to charity, and to religion. When 
people do a great number of things that 
we have deliberately sought to encour- 
age them to do under the tax laws, that 
reduces their tax liability. 

We cannot very well have it both 
ways. We cannot pursue the concept that 
on a given amount of income, everyone 
must pay the same tax, and at the same 
timé have incentives in the tax law which 
have been included to stimulate the econ- 
omy and encourage people to do things 
that we would like very much for them 
to do, such as providing new opportuni- 
ties and expanding the wealth of the Na- 
tion, by granting them favorable tax 
treatment if they do what we are trying 
to encourage. 

But we can certainly say, as I have ad- 
vocated for several years now, that even 
though a person does a great number of 
things that Government policy seeks to 
encourage, he should, nevertheless, pay 
a certain amount of income tax. 

Now we have made a start in that di- 
rection with the minimum income tax 
that we presently have on the statute 
books. In my opinion, it can be improved 
on, to raise a substantial additional 
amount of money. 

The question is, Precisely how shall we 
go about doing that? 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee certainly will make suggestions, after 
having thoroughly studied the matter 
with the benefit of the best technicians 
Congress has ever known, one of whom 
is sitting beside me now, Mr. Larry Wood- 
worch, the chief of staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. They have spent a great deal of 
time, effort and work on this matter so 
far this year. That bill will come to us 
from the House in the fall of this year. 
They are studying, among other pro- 
posals, the proposal which is known as 
the Reuss bill on the House side—which, 
incidentally, Representative Reuss 
wanted to offer on this bill but was de- 
feated by an overwhelming vote. But the 
Ways and Means Committee will con- 
sider Rreuss’s proposal, and they will also 
consider the proposal by the administra- 
tion, which is a minimum tax, coupled 
with a reform directed at what they 
regard as tax loopholes in the form of 
“accounting losses.” 

Where this measure would raise an 
estimated $580 million, the Treasury De- 
partment proposal would raise $800 mil- 
lion, The Finance Committee would like 
to study whatever they see fit to send us, 
as well as to study the Kennedy proposal 
and everyone else’s proposals that come 
before us. But I believe that it does a 
great disservice to the taxpayer and it 
also does a disservice to the Senate to 
vote on something that the Senate 
scarcely understands, that has not had 
the study of our own technicians, much 
less the study of Senators other than the 
sponsor of the measure, nor the benefit 
of hearings, where citizens would certain- 
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ly have a right to be heard before we 
tax them. 

Imagine how unfair it is for American 
citizens to have a major tax voted upon 
them without the benefit of being heard 
at all, either in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives. Think how 
much more unjust it is to have that tax 
added as an amendment to a bill that is 
not even a tax bill. Someone thinks it is 
a good idea and walks out on the floor 
to put a big tax increase on people who, 
for the most part, are doing things that 
American public policy, in its tax laws, 
seeks to encourage—a proposal to put a 
major tax on these people without even 
according them the opportunity of being 
heard; no hearing, just condemn those 
people and tax them. 

It seems to me that those who are con- 
cerned are entitled to have their day in 
court; they are entitled to be heard. This 
proposal should be considered along with 
the various other minimum income tax 
suggestions that I and others would 
like to suggest for consideration. 

With all due deference to the Senator, 
we have better technical advisors avail- 
able to us than he has available to him. 
We would like an opportunity to sug- 
gest our own version of a minimum 
income tax when the House sends us 
their version of tax reform. We hope he 
would agree to ours, rather than submit 
one that nobody except the Senator, 
himself, has had a chance to study and 
ask us to agree to his. 

So I hope the Senate will not seek to 
amend a bill that is not even a revenue 
bill—in the strict technical sense, this 
is not even a revenue bill—with a major 
tax proposal which no one who will be 
voting on it, except the sponsors them- 
selves, even understands, which seeks 
to take the view that, because people are 
doing things that the tax laws seek to 
encourage, they should be punished 
promptly and without the benefit of a 
hearing. 

An American citizen should be entitled 
to expect that he would have his day in 
court and have a chance to explain his 
problem and suggest that he be taxed, 
perhaps, in a way different from that 
being suggested. Something should not 
be forced upon the House that they have 
already rejected, because a Represent- 
ative sought to offer a tax measure on 
a bill that was not a tax bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr BENNETT. Does not the chair- 
man also agree that whenever we change 
one part of the tax law, we inevitably 
affect many other parts? We need to find 
out not only how this might affect those 
it is intended to affect but also how it 
might inadvertently damage or injure 
other people it is supposed to protect 
or at least to avoid. 

It seems to me that in a situation 
such as this, we always need the oppor- 
tunity for staff study and for considera- 
tion by a committee that devotes its time 
to the study of taxation. When we make 
a bad guess and make a change in the tax 
law, we never know how far out the 
ripples will go or who will be injured. 

Mr. LONG. I do not think that, as 
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chairman of the committee, I have ever 
denied anyone an opportunity to be 
heard on a tax proposal. 

If this amendment were adopted, it 
would be a case of putting a $580 million 
tax on people without offering them a 
chance to be heard in the House or in the 
Senate. At least, as far as I know, they 
have not had a chance to be heard on it 
in the House. The House often conducts 
hearings, as the Senator knows, and 
then writes its bill. If the House sends 
us a bill, at least the people on the Senate 
side have a chance to be heard on the 
House bill. 

The proposed procedure would give no 
chance to be heard in any respect, in the 
House or in the Senate; and, in my judg- 
ment, it might well prove to frustrate its 
own purpose. As the Senator knows, that 
is one thing that a staff study and hear- 
ings often bring out: that people can 
demonstrate that if you do something, 
while it appears on its face that it would 
have a very desirable result, it might 
cause other reactions and cause people 
to change their way of doing business, 
which might totally frustrate the whole 
purpose of the proposal. 

The Senator mentioned that the min- 
imum tax we have on the statute books 
did not achieve the revenue that was 
anticipated for it. In all probability, that 
is because those who are affected by it 
changed their way of doing business. If 
they had continued to do business the 
way they had, it probably would have 
been what we had anticipated. But some- 
times they change their way of doing 
business in ways that completely defeat 
the entire purpose of the provision. 

In tax reform, I have been one who has 
advocated that we repeal the investment 
tax credit, and I fought for it. When we 
repealed the credit in 1969, the country 
found itself in a recession in short order, 
and the President asked that we reenact 
it. The Government was receiving less 
revenue than it would receive otherwise, 
because the economy was falling off. So a 
proposal designed to increase taxes re- 
duced revenue because of the shortfall in 
the economy. Measures of that sort 
should be studied; they should be con- 
sidered, and the various alternatives 
should be considered. 

I believe that every Member of the 
Senate is capable of dreaming up a mini- 
mum income tax proposal—I do not say 
that in an invidious way—of putting his 
competent mind to work and coming 
forth with his own version of a minimum 
income tax, if he wishes to do so. 

I think the Senator should submit his 
version of a minimum income tax and 
accord the committee the opportunity to 
pass judgment on it, in comparison with 
the minimum income tax that the White 
House is proposing, the minimum income 
tax that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be propccing, and the mini- 
mum income tax that quite a few other 
Senators will be proposing. I have in 
mind a way it might be done, myself, 
which I think might be more effective 
and raise more revenue than the Sen- 
ator is suggesting here. 

These things, properly done, involve 
a great deal of technical study, and they 
should be thought of in a comparative 
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way and measured alongside other things 
that might achieve a similar result, and 
hopefully we will arrive at the one that 
will be most effective. 

This is the first amendment offered 
to this bill to turn it into a tax bill. Up 
to now, it was not a tax bill. I hope the 
Senate will not wander off into the taxa- 
tion area. We could go on forever and 
ever, getting into more and more things 
that, in my judgment, really could well 
be a part of a more orderly legislative 
process where the House initiates a reve- 
nue bill—a tax bill, in this instance— 
where it goes to the Senate, where it is 
studied, where a Senate committee makes 
recommendations and explains it, and 
where everyone can offer his proposal on 
a measure that everyone agrees is to be 
@ revenue bill. 

So I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I was hopeful that the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
would be willing to accept this amend- 
ment. After all, it is basically the concept 
which he reported from the Finance 
Committee in 1969, when that commit- 
tee recommended the minimum tax at 5 
percent, with no deduction for taxes paid. 
Then, in the late hours of the day, in 
December of that year, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER) offered a floor amend- 
ment to provide the deduction for taxes 
paid. Thus, with little consideration, a 
major loophole was written into the mini- 
mum tax. 

I recall that debate very well, because 
it was at that time that I had an amend- 
ment on the minimum tax, too. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa suddenly offered his sub- 
stitute for the minimum tax. 

The Senate took a quorum call while 
members of the Committee on Finance 
and others went to the reception room 
and listened to experts from the Treas- 
ury Department explain why we should 
accept the amendment. We did not need 
a great deal of study when we wrote this 
tax loophole into law, a loophole that has 
been worth hundreds of millions of dol- 
lar to those in the executive suites. 
There were no long hearings on that 
measure. But when we try to close that 
tax loophole, we hear that we need more 
hearings, and more consideration of the 
matter, more people to testify before 
committees, and more time for the 
House to consider it. 

It happens that the House had a full 
day’s hearing earlier this year on the 
minimum tax. There was not One person 
who appeared before the House com- 
mittee who justified this deduction for 
taxes paid. It was uniformly and un- 
equivocally condemned. 

We know that if we fail to act, ordi- 
nary taxpayers will have to make up the 
$580 million in revenue we fail to pick 
up. In effect, men and women in plants 
and factories across the country and on 
the farms will pay $580 million more 
than they ought to pay, because there 
will be $580 million in revenue lost. 

So we should not make a mistake about 
what we are doing. We can talk about 
other approaches to tax reforms in the 
future. Perhaps, instead of a blanket 
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10 percent rate, we should have a pro- 
gressive rate for the minimum tax. Per- 
haps, we should eliminate the $30,000 ex- 
clusion. Perhaps we should expand the 
list of preferences. 

I hope the Committee on Finance will 
do so when it considers comprehensive 
legislation. But I wish to reiterate that 
the pending amendment is not a new 
idea. It came to the floor with the sup- 
port of the Committee on Finance in 
1969. It was altered and changed on the 
floor in December 1969, without the 
benefit of hearings, without adequate 
consideration, in the last few minutes of 
debate in 1969, and the result has been a 
loophole unparallelled in the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

So I hope we will act on this amend- 
ment favorably, Mr. President. I think 
it is a measure which can begin to re- 
store some measure of tax justice to the 
American people and the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. I hope that the amendment 
will be accepted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
has referred to a lot of things that should 
be studied first in order to bring in more 
money. He is correct in saying that many 
things should be studied. They should be 
studied before the vote on this amend- 
ment. That is why the Senate should not 
agree to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Massachusetts made 
a few misstatements that should be cor- 
rected for the record. For one thing, he 
suggested that what he is proposing was 
recommended by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Not quite. The committee voted 
that we should have a 5-percent mini- 
mum tax, and when the matter was con- 
sidered on the floor it was brought to our 
attention that a great many people who 
would be adversely affected had not had 
a chance to testify to it and that this 
would work an injustice in ways not an- 
ticipated. So we modified the measure to 
provide instead a 5-percent tax, a 10- 
percent tax with a deduction for the 
regular tax already paid. We felt this 
would be more equitable and fair to all 
concerned. I believe it is. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, I am 
sure, would want to correct the statement 
that when we voted for the minimum 
income tax sponsored by the committee 
that we voted for a loophole. That was 
a tax which has worked out even though 
people did change their way of behav- 
ing. That tax collected about $440 million 
in 1971 upward of that now from people 
and corporations we call favored tax- 
payers. I do not call that a loophole when 
it is bringing in over $440 million a year. 
That is what we did. The Senator’s pro- 
posal would raise $580 million a year. If 
that is what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would like, then the Senator 
from Louisiana did not do too badly with 
upward of $440 million. 

The Senator might be disappointed, 
just as we might be that they changed 
their way of doing business when there 
are taxes concerned that are not antici- 
pated. We collected, in 1971, about $440 
million, $280 million from corporations, 
with the minimum tax we have now, We 
would like to raise it but we would like 
to do it in an orderly fashion so that 
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those who are adversely affected have 
the opportunity to present their case. 

I hope many of them will have the 
fairness to agree that they ought to be 
taxed and pay more taxes, but also to 
suggest to us ways they think would be 
most fair and equitable. I find a great 
many business people are willing to con- 
cede they should pay more taxes and it 
would be appropriate for them to pay 
more if you tax them in a certain fashion 
which would recognize what the problem 
is and help them adjust to meet it. 

I hope we are not asked to adopt some- 
thing which on its face would be foolish 
as far as taxation of wage earners is 
concerned; and that we are, instead, 
permitted to propose a tax increase that 
would tax those we regard as being the 
most favored under our tax laws. I hope 
we would consider their problem and 
what they are already paying, and hope- 
fully bring a measure before the Senate 
that is not going to do any injustice to 
anyone, including the injustice of simply 
taxing people without affording them the 
opportunity to be heard before the tax 
is placed on them, a tax that may be 
proven to be at least inconsiderate in one 
respect or another, either in the way it 
is divided or the way it applies to them. 

I have no doubt that the Senator is on 
the right track when he proposes to bring 
in more money. I can assure him every 
Senator will have the opportunity to 
vote for it and if the Senate votes for 
it I will be glad to support it in confer- 
ence and try to prevail on the House to 
accept it. But I think it should be a 
matter of proper legislative procedures 
and in accordance with the constitutional 
concept the House should originate such 
a revenue bill, which it is in the process 
or originating, and that the Senate 
should be in the traditional role of sec- 
ond-guessing the House, trying to write 
& better bill. 

I am proud to be a Senator and I am 
proud to be a member of the Committee 
on Finance. I have always felt that any 
bill the House sends us we could im- 
prove upon. We have worked hard to do 
that and with the tax reform bill on the 
books we did a fair job improving that 
bill in a great many ways where we felt 
it had an unfair impact on the Nation. 
The Senate sustained us and the House 
agreed for the most part to the changes 
we made in the Senate committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. In the normal pat- 
tern of development of tax. legislation, 
does not the Senator agree that the 
House deals with general principles, 
sends us a bill, and the only time the 
individual affected has a chance to bring 
his case is before the Senate? He really 
does not get the opportunity before the 
House. We perform that unique func- 
tion, and we give the individuals affected 
the opportunity to tell their side of the 
story. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The people over in the House 
have a little pride in themselves. They 
have some very able men on that Ways 
and Means Committee, not the least of 
them is Mr. WILBUR MILLS, a man with a 
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fair knowledge of the entire field of 
taxation. Those men have been working 
many months in developing recom- 
mendations in this very area. We then 
presume to impose this upon them after 
they have already voted down a similar 
provision on the House floor. 

They are not going to take a provi- 
sion of this sort. They will be polite in 
the way they turn down the Senator’s 
amendment, but they are going to turn 
him down. If we want to try to force this 
on them, I have no doubt that they will 
refuse us in a very firm way, so that 
there is no misunderstanding about it. 
They would refuse us because the bill 
should have originated on their side; 
they know 10 times as much about this 
as Senators do, since they have studied 
it and Senators have not. We ought to 
let them send it here. When they do, they 
will appreciate any consideration we give 
to it. After that, if we wanted to send 
something back, after we have consid- 
ered it and know what we are doing, 
they will give it serious consideration. 

But to legislate when they know 10 
times as much as a Senator may know 
about the subject, when they have al- 
ready voted it down to begin with, is 
just asking them for something that we 
know they will not agree to. This at- 
tempt would impress on the House that 
the Senate really does not know what it 
is doing, because they will say, “You have 
not studied it; you have not had any 
hearings on it; you have not had any 
experts advising you; it is a floor amend- 
ment to make a tax bill out of what was 
not a tax bill at all.” It will not be 
agreed to. 

All 100 Senators could not make the 
House conferees take this amendment on 
this bill when they are planning to write 
their own tax bill, which they will send 
to us. 

They said they were going to do it. 
They will do it. They have a reputation 
for keeping their word. They ought to 
be accorded the opportunity to do so. 

I hope very much the Senate will give 
itself the opportunity to study the 
amendment as part of general tax re- 
form and will reserve to itself the priv- 
ilege to write its own tax law when the 
House sends us a tax bill, on which it 
would be appropriate to consider a meas- 
ure of this sort. 

Mr. President, in due course, I think I 
will move to table the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to some very familiar arguments 
about the undesirability of attaching a 
tax amendment to this bill, about the 
undesirability of the Senate’s consider- 
ing a tax amendment without a commit- 
tee recommendation or report, and about 
the undesirability of the Senate’s adopt- 
ing a provision that the Senator from 
Louisiana is convinced the House cannot 
be persuaded to take. 

I doubt very much that what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has done this 
afternoon comes to the Senator from 
Louisiana as a novel and surprising use 
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of the parliamentary rules. I would be 
very much surprised if the Senator from 
Louisiana has not himself followed the 
route that is being followed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

I think every freshman Senator ought 
to be given a handbook of stock argu- 
ments to be used or rejected, depending 
upon what his own parliamentary cir- 
cumstances may be. 

We can all agree that the committee 
process is a very useful one and should 
be relied upon to develop and digest leg- 
islative ideas for the consideration of 
the Senate. But to argue, from that 
premise, that never, under any circum- 
stances, should an amendment which 
has had such treatment be considered 
seriously on the Senate floor is to fly in 
the face of hundreds of precedents that 
I have seen on the Senate floor and in 
which the Senator from Louisiana him- 
self has participated over these years. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
would not speak with such authority if 
he knew what he was saying. What tax 
bill have I ever attached to such a bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator knows full 
well what I mean. There may not be an 
exact precedent for the Senator’s doing 
exactly this, but what I am saying is 
that I would be surprised if the Senator 
has never used the opportunity of advo- 
cating the attachment of an amend- 
ment—an amendment which has not 
been considered in some committee—to 
a vehicle that hopefully would pass 
through the Senate in order to advance 
a legislative objective in which be 
believed. 

I am not an authority on the Senator’s 
legislative record and voting record, so 
if he says that he has never done so, I 
will, of course, take his word for it. Iam 
simply making the point that the tech- 
nique used by the Senator from Mass- 
achusetts is a very familiar one. It is a 
technique that has been accepted, and 
it is a technique that has been respon- 
sible for enacting important legislation. 

Mr. LONG. If I understood the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, he said I had done the 
same thing that is being done now. I am 
complaining about a tax bill being put on 
a nontax bill. The Senator said I did 
that. He should not say it if he does not 
know it, and if he says it he should docu- 
ment it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is now in 
the position of distorting what I said—— 

Mr. LONG. I did not hear the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I said the Senator now 
finds himself in the position of distorting 
what I said. The Senator and I are be- 
laboring a meaningless point and taking 
time unnecessarily, and I doubt that the 
Senator can prove his rebuttal that this 
is such an unusual legislative procedure: 
To offer a substantive amendment that 
was not considered in committee to an 
appropriate vehicle that happens to be 
passing through the Senate. If the Sen- 
ator challenges that—— 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator says I did 
something, he ought to be able to prove 
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it and document it. Otherwise he should 
not say I did it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator's sensitiv- 
ities seem to be over-sharp this after- 
noon. I said that I would be surprised if 
the Senator had not done something like 
this in the past. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maine was perhaps think- 
ing of 1966, when the Senate was con- 
sidering the Foreign Investors Tax Act. 
The Senator from Louisiana offered the 
dollar checkoff to finance Presidential 
election campaigns. That was certainly 
a new concept and a new idea, yet it was 
a nongrievance rider on another bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I respond? I recall 
supporting the Senator’s efforts at that 
time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my own time, at that 
point? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I was trying to make an 
argument—— 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator mind 
yielding to me for a moment? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I will yield the floor, but 
I was trying to answer the substance of 
the argument. So, lest we lose sight of 
the fact that—— 

Mr. LONG. I will be glad to yield on 
my time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do not want to take 
more than 3 or 4 minutes to make a sub- 
stantive argument. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts directed the Senator from 
Maine’s attention to the fact that I had 
offered a tax amendment on a tax bill, 
and the tax amendment I offered on a 
tax bill was one which had been the sub- 
ject of rather extensive hearings. 

What I am suggesting is that if the 
Senator wants to propose a tax amend- 
ment, he propose it on a tax bill—and 
we are going to have a tax bill—to which 
it is germane, and as to which, if amend- 
ments are agreed to, we have a chance 
to have them accepted in conference. 

All I am urging that the Senator do 
with the amendment is to offer the 
amendment on the proper bill and afford 
the proper committee an opportunity to 
look at the amendment, study it, and 
compare it to other proposals on the same 
provision in the tax code. There are 
recommendations on tax reform sent to 
us by the President and there will be 
those recommended by the House in the 
bill it will send us. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased the Senator made that point. I 
was undertaking to answer it when I got 
sidetracked. I support the notion of or- 
derly consideration of legislation of this 
kind. I support the notion of committee 
hearings, committee deliberations, and 
committee recommendations. However, 
now let us consider what is perhaps a 
wiser course to follow in this case. 

Last year in the presidential campaign, 
in which for a short time I was involved, 
there was no issue more visible across 
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this country or closer to the average citi- 
zen than this issue of tax reform. It was 
raised by all the candidates—including a 
Presidential candidate from the region 
the Senator from Louisiana comes from 
Governor Wallace. And I give him credit 
for raising it. He knew that the people 
were concerned. He forced the rest of us 
to come to grips with it. And we did. 

I put a task force together of experts 
in the business, economic, and tax fields 
to develop alternative sets of tax reforms 
for me to consider. I know that the other 
candidates did the same. And we spoke 
out about tax reform. The President of 
the United States promised tax reform. 
That was among the most visible issues 
in the campaign. It was an issue that had 
been ignored last year. Tax reform had 
a very low profile in Congress. 

I prepared for this Congress. It was in 
January of this year that I made a major 
tax reform speech in the Senate. 

I testified as well before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, as part 
of that committee’s comprehensive hear- 
ings. Others did the same. The Ways 
and Means Committee, over a period of 
many weeks heard all sides of the argu- 
ments on most major tax reform issues. 

Yet, today there is still a lack of any 
feeling of urgency about tax reform. It 
has been postponed by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. And 
there is not such a sense of urgency in 
the Senate as to give us much confidence 
that it will be seriously considered. 

So it is in this context that some of 
us have been looking for an opportunity 
to raise the issue on the Senate floor 
and to see whether there is any senti- 
ment for it, to begin to stimulate debate, 
and to begin to arouse public interest. 
We hope that perhaps we can, with the 
introduction of this amendment, move 
on to a meaningful program of tax re- 
form. 

That, I say to my distinguished col- 
league from Louisiana, is a legitimate 
reason to offer the amendment this 
afternoon. 

Why this one? The minimum tax was 
considered in the House hearings. There 
was a full day of consideration. And 
there was substantial evidence produced 
that the minimum tax should be re- 
formed. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) and the other 16 cosponsors 
of the amendment, including myself, be- 
lieve that there is merit in this reform 
proposal. It is supported by past hear- 
ings. And it is supposed by our studies. 

Because the inequity this amendment 
would correct, is a part of tax reform 
that was supposed to close a loophole, 
some have argued that the amendment is 
not needed. I say to the Senator that it 
is possible for a loophole to continue to 
exist within a loophole we had thought 
we had closed. 

The Senator from Louisiana himself 
estimated a revenue gain of, I believe, of 
about $580 million from this amendment. 
That revenue loss is, in my judgment, 
unjustified. It is for that reason that we 
offer this proposal this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Finance 
Committee does soon conduct a thorough 
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study of tax reform. But today we have 
an opportunity for the Senate to indi- 
cate its interest in tax reform and, by 
its vote, to give a rousing sendoff to 
such an effort. 

A vote for the Kennedy amendment is 
a minor one, a small one. Some may say 
that there is not much interest in tax 
reform in the Senate this year. That is 
what we want to find out. 

Tax preferences, for whatever social 
or economic purpose they were enacted, 
represent the expenditure of public funds 
in the same way as appropriations do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The time of the Senator from 
Maine has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, tax pref- 
erences get written into law and are 
never examined again until the Congress 
decides to stand up to those who have 
vested interests in such preferences. And 
now is the time for us to stand up and 
demand this examination—and the re- 
form it would produce. 

Mr. President, finally, I would like to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, Senator Netson, for the 
work he has done—in this Congress as in 
past Congresses—to bring tax reform 
before the Senate. He has joined again 
in our effort today. I applaud his con- 
tinued dedication to this critical issue. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I am priv- 
ileged to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment with the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. I will not fire my 
little shot, so to speak, at this time, be- 
cause the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I have introduced amendments in 
tandem. One would deal with trying to 
plug up loopholes across the board by at 
least 10 percent of the taxable income. 
Another would go to reducing the IDR, 
the corporate giveaway which we have 
been discussing and debating and voting 
on in previous years on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I would like to say that it seems to me 
that if anything is equitable—no, I will 
not say that. I am not too sure this is 
equitable. If we had to know how history 
would judge us, history would probably 
indict those of us who are supporting 
this amendment for being too timid. 

I suppose it is wise to get what we can. 
And for that reason I think if we can 
get 10 percent of the whole, that is fine. 

I remember supporting the Senator 
from Massachusetts on the last effort, 
which was to get, I believe, 25 percent. 

At that particular time I happened to 
be traveling through the country, seeing 
America first. I might mention that I 
was following in the big footsteps of the 
Senator from Maine. 

I talked with a lot of students. They 
said, “What is the matter with you? 
When are you going to go back there? 
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When is Congress going to make a record 
on plugging up loopholes? What are you 
doing to plug up loopholes?” 

I had to say, almost with a tear in my 
eye, that just the week before, we had 
voted on a measure to plug up 10 percent 
of the loopholes, not 25 percent. 

We said, “Let us recognize that every- 
body has a little special interest. Let us 
just take away 25 percent of everyone’s 
special interests.” On that proposition, 
I think we got 29 votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield it to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Now, all we are trying to 
say is that we are going to take a 10- 
percent step. That is a mighty small 
step, but better than no step at all. I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for making the effort, and I associate 
myself with him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has an amendment 
he is thinking about offering, I hope he 
will do so, I think it is one I supported 
when he offered it to the Revenue Act 
of 1971. It would raise twice as much 
revenue as the Kennedy amendment 
would raise. It relates the rate of de- 
preciation. As I recall, it came within 
an eyelash of prevailing, having missed 
by one vote. 

I am not out of step with what the 
Senator wants to do. I favor the concept 
of the minimum tax, as I think every- 
one else does, but the whole thing ought 
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exercise in futility, to do it this way, and 
to do it without affording the commit- 
tee that has jurisdiction an opportunity 
to study—taking advantage of the best 
advice available to us from tax experts 
and others—and to suggest to the Sen- 
ate the best way that the committee 
thinks it might be done. 

To decline to use any of that advice, 
in my judgment, is a pretty foolish thing 
to do. If nothing else, it is a waste of 
money to hire tax experts and decline to 
use them. It is a waste of money to build 
hearing rooms, and then not afford any- 
one the opportunity to be heard. 

That is what we are doing. They have 
a right to have the committee hold hear- 
ings, provide space and staff and every- 
thing else so that everyone can offer his 
suggestions and have them considered. 
And I hope at a proper time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this matter will be considered, 
and that the committee will not be de- 
prived of an opportunity to study it, be- 
cause that is something we on the com- 
mittee have not had an opportunity to 
do, as the matter stands today. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, finally, 
the arguments this afternoon have dealt 
almost solely with the procedures we 
have been following. They have not 
sought to defend the current loophole, 
because the loophole is indefensible. We 
are faced now with a motion to table the 
amendment. Even though the bill we are 
considering includes a wide variety of 
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different programs that have nothing to 
do with the debt ceiling, they are all 
worthy and demanding, and so is the 
pending amendment. 

The reason we have been dwelling on 
Lrocedure so much is because there is so 
little justification for a continuation of 
this particular loophole. I am hopeful 
that we will be able to get a vote on this 
amendment, and I hope that the pro- 
posal to lay it on the table will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a noted 
tax expert once wrote that the tax law 
“reflects a continuing struggle among 
contending interests for the privilege of 
paying the least.” An analysis of the ef- 
fect of our tax code shows who is win- 
ning this struggle and who has the privi- 
lege of paying a higher percentage of 
their income in taxes. In 1970, the aver- 
age tax for all returns was 13.8 percent. 
For joint returns with little more than 
two exemptions the average tax was 13.3 
percent of adjusted gross income. On the 
other hand, in 1967, 155 tax returns 
showed adjusted gross income above 
$200,000 and no Federal tax liability. 
In 1969, some 300 individuals with in- 
comes ci more than $200,000 paid no 
Federal income tax. 

As startling as these figures are, they 
understate the number of wealthy people 
who, through tax loopholes, escape pay- 
ing any Federal income tax at all. These 
figures include only individuals who file 
Federal income tax returns showing ad- 
justed gross incomes in excess of the 
$200,000 and $1 million levels. Important 
tax preferences in the present Internal 
Revenue Code exclude certain classes of 
income from the definition of “gross in- 
come” altogether. 

More important than the tax prefer- 
ences excluding income items from 
“gross income” are those which result 
in reduction of a taxpayer’s “adjusted 
gross income” by means of special de- 
ductions. The deductions permitted by 
the percentage depletion allowance is an 
example of such a deduction. Because 
deductions of this kind reduce taxpay- 
ers’ adjusted gross income—the figure 
upon which the Treasury statistics are 
based—they can prevent the statistics 
from including many individuals who in 
fact have large real incomes but pay 
no tax. 

The fact that a millionaire can escape 
paying any Federal income tax at all cap- 
tures our attention but the problem is 
much more serious and widespread. For 
every wealthy person who pays no Fed- 
eral income tax there are many more who 
do not pay a fair share of their income 
in tax. In fact, the tax rate on these 
wealthy people’s income is frequently 
much less than the tax rate of the income 
of the average American worker. 

The statutory rate schedule for the in- 
dividual income tax has a sharply pro- 
gressive structure. The tax rates rise from 
14 percent to 70 percent. For married 
taxpayers filing joint returns, the 14 per- 
cent bracket applies only to the first 
$1,000 of taxable income; the 70 percent 
bracket applies to all taxable income in 
excess of $200,000. 

Data on the rates of tax which 
taxpayers really pay manifests a marked 
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departure from the statutory rates. Sta- 
tistics disclosed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1969 indicate that, at 1969 
income levels, 28.2 percent of the tax re- 
turns showing “amended taxable income” 
between $500,000 and $1 million paid tax 
at effective rates of no more than 25 per- 
cent, 58.5 percent of the taxpayers in this 
income range paid tax at effective rates 
of no more than 30 percent—substan- 
tially less than half the top statutory 
rate. Of taxpayers having amended tax- 
able income of $1 million and over, 62.8 
percent paid tax at effective rates of no 
more than 30 percent. An analysis of the 
data in light of specific reforms con- 
tained in the 1969 act suggests that post- 
1969 statistics would not show substan- 
tial deviations from the figures set forth 
above. 

In an attempt to correct, to a limited 
extent, this inequity, Congress in 1969 
established a minimum tax providing for 
a flat 10-percent tax rate on income that 
had escaped entirely being subject to 
tax. Congress enacted the minimum tax 
on tax preference income because, re- 
gardless of the individual merit of the 
provision which established such pref- 
erences, we did not want them to be 
pyramided by wealthy individuals to al- 
low them to escape liability entirely. 

It is generally agreed, however, that 
the minimum tax has not achieved its 
stated purpose that every wealthy indi- 
vidual and corporation should pay at 
least a minimum tax on his preference 
income. In 1970, the first year when the 
minimum tax was in effect, 106 individ- 
uals with adjusted gross income ex- 
ceeding $200,000 still paid no Federal in- 
come tax. In 1971, 276 taxpayers with in- 
comes over $100,000 paid no Federal 
income tax at all. 

When the minimum tax was enacted, 
it was estimated that it would raise $590 
million in Federal revenues from indi- 
viduals in the first year; in fact, for 1970 
it raised only $117 million from individ- 
uals, and only $163 million from individ- 
uals in 1971. The effective tax rate for 
individuals in 1970 on this preference in- 
come was 4 percent, rather than the 
statutory rate of 10 percent. 

In 1971, the average effective tax rate 
dropped even further to 2.63 percent. In 
this year, 98,000 individuals had reported 
tax preference income but 74,000 of them 
paid no minimum tax even though their 
preference income totalled nearly $4 bil- 
lion. Of the remaining 24,000 wealthy 
individuals with an average of $160,000 
of preference income, they paid a mini- 
mum tax at the rate of 4.13 percent, a 
lower tax rate than for a wage earner 
making $6,000. 

The minimum tax has failed in part 
because of crippling amendments 
adopted on the Senate floor allowing 
deductions for other income taxes paid. 
During executive sessions on the debt 
ceiling bill. I offered an amendment 
which would have repealed these provi- 
sions that have, in part, vitiated the 
minimum tax, drastically reduced its ex- 
pected revenue gain and lowered its ef- 
fective rate of 4 percent instead of the 
statutory 10 percent rate. 

The basic rationale for the concept of 
a minimum tax is that it is needed be- 
cause the taxpayer has amassed certain 
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items of income which are not included 
in his regular tax base. These excluded 
items stand apart from, and in addi- 
tion to, the items normally taxed. The 
reason the taxpayer is subject to the 
minimum tax is that his effective tax is 
too low in relation to his real income due 
to the amount he received from tax pref- 
erence items. To give him credit for the 
tax that he pays on his regular income 
defeats the purpose of the minimum tax. 
The on “regular” income is simply un- 
related to the tax on excluded items of 
tax preference. It is illogical to establish 
a tax on the preferred income escaping 
taxation, and then allow a deduction for 
taxes paid on regular income. 

While my amendment failed to be 
adopted by the committee it will be of- 
fered again on the floor of the Senate. I 
urge its adoption by the Members of the 
Senate. 

Enactment of major tax reform legis- 
lation has been, unfortunately, but un- 
derstandably delayed in the House of 
Representatives because of the need to 
promptly consider trade legislation. Re- 
pealing unnecessary and costly tax pref- 
erences and restoring fundamental tax 
equity and justice must be a constant ob- 
jective of Congress. The recent Presi- 
dential campaign and public opinion 
polls revealed massive public discontent 
and discomfort with our tax system. 
Public confidence and faith must be re- 
stored in a system which, by its very 
nature, relies on the voluntary compli- 
ance of the overwhelming majority of 
American taxpayers. 

This amendment will close an egre- 
gious tax loophole and collect $580 
million of badly needed Federal rev- 
enue. Adoption of this amendment would 
help to balance the budget and would be 
a convincing downpayment by the Con- 
gress to the American people of our com- 
mitment to enact substantial tax reform. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I must 
vote against the Kennedy amendment 
because one of its principal effects is to 
allow high salaried executives to use the 
large amount of regular taxes they pay 
as an offset against income they receive 
from tax loopholes. Since the rationale 
for the minimum tax was to avoid situa- 
tions where some very high income per- 
sons were able to avoid taxes or pay very 
low taxes, it seems odd that persons 
who do pay a “large amount of regular 
taxes” should be depicted as in some 
way unpatriotic. My particular prefer- 
ence, on the other hand, would be to 
raise from 10 to 20 percent the rate on 
income from tax preferences. This would 
get at the person who actually pays little 
or no taxes in a way that the Kennedy 
amendment does not. 

Under existing law, what we have is a 
minimum tax provision which is in- 
tended to be what the name implies: if 
people are not paying a regular tax, or 
are paying a low tax, they must pay a 
minimum of 10 percent on their tax pref- 
erencé income. Under the Kennedy 
amendment however, you could have 
persons paying large regular taxes plus 
the preference tax. In addition, the 
amendment would not affect rich per- 
sons paying no taxes. In other words, 
the whole character of the minimum tax 
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provision would change under the pres- 
ent amendment, and would become a flat 
10-percent tax on the gross amount of 
preferences, in addition to all regular 
taxes paid. If Congress wants to levy a 
charge on preference income it should 
do so directly rather than by the back- 
door way being proposed by the present 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as I have 
said before, these tax amendments ought 
to be offered on tax bills. This is not a 
tax bill. Strictly construed, if this amend- 
ment is added to this bill, the House 
would be completely within its rights to 
send the bill back with a blue slip advis- 
ing us that revenue bills must originate 
in the House of Representatives. 

It is not a tax bill; it is a bill to con- 
tinue the existing debt limit. It could well 
be contended that that is not a bill to 
raise revenue, but just a bill to continue 
the existing status, and that therefore 
the Senate is attempting to make a tax 
bill out of a bill that was not a revenue 
bill a all. 

To vote on this amendment, then, 
means that we have to consider the two 
other tax amendments before us, one of 
which involves twice as much money as 
is involved in this one. 

So, Mr. President, if all time has ex- 
pired—or, if not, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time—I move 
that the amendment be laid on the 
table. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to lay on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY). On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr, 
BeN), and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) is 
necessarily absent and, if present and 
veting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 47, as follows: 

[No. 244 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 
Eastland 


rry F., Jr. 
RAI Robert C. 


Domenici 
Dominick 
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NAYS—47 


Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NOT VOTING—4 
Curtis Stennis 


Abourezk 
Allen 


Clark 


So the motion to table Mr. KENNEDY’s 
amendment No. 262 was agreed to. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I must 
protest the manner in which this ex- 
tremely important legislation to increase 
the national debt limit has been handled. 

Amendments have been proposed 
which are unwise or irresponsible, or 
both. These amendments are being load- 
ed into this bill because their proponents 
know that the President cannot pos- 
sibly veto the legislation. 

The amendments are not germane, 
and I feel that we are following extreme- 
ly poor legislative procedure. 

For this reason, I am voting against 
every amendment although there are 
several amendments, such as the one to 
postpone the effective date of proposed 
social services regulations, which I sup- 
port under proper procedures. 

The amendment to increase social se- 
curity benefits by 54% percent is a good 
example of the attempt by some Sen- 
ators to railroad through an amendment 
which is not germane to the bill and 
which has not had the full considera- 
tion such an important act should have. 

Mr. President, there is not a Member 
of this Congress who would oppose rais- 
ing social security benefits by 5.5 per- 
cent if that alone were the issue, Per- 
sonally, I would like to see benefits in- 
creased considerably more, especially for 
those on social security who are most in 
need. 

It is my opinion, however, that the 
proposed increase is most unwise at this 
time and would be a disservice to the 
very people we seek to help. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
adopted the 542-percent increase on the 
spur of the moment without the benefit 
of hearings. Proponents of the increase 
argued that the 5% percent could be paid 
from a projected “surplus” in the social 
security fund. 

Experts have warned us that the so- 
cial security fund is at a dangerously 
low level. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Caspar Weinberger, 
has pointed out that if the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee amendments were ap- 
proved, the ratio of assets to expendi- 
tures under the social security benefit 
program would drop to 74 percent next 
year and would further decline there- 
after. The recommended level is no less 
than 75 percent. What we will be doing 
if this increase is approved will be to 
finance it out of contingency funds. 

We, in truth, have no surplus. And to 
say that an estimated surplus will fi- 
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nance an increase in benefits only com- 
pounds the folly. 

An economic downturn could wreck all 
projections and leave the social security 
program bankrupt. 

Although 51⁄2 percent seems small 
enough, it amounts to $2.75 billion, and 
with other amendments approved in the 
committee we would add $3.3 billion to 
the cost. This is highly inflationary. 

What good will it do to raise social se- 
curity payments 54 percent if we cause 
a 20-percent inflation rate? When this 
occurs then we in effect have a 1444-per- 
cent tax on the elderly rather than a 
5%4-percent increase in benefits. Infla- 
tion is the most costly and cruel tax on 
the poor. 

This increase also flies in the face of 
other legislation we have passed and 
other goals we have set. 

What does this do to the $268 billion 
budget ceiling that we have passed? It 
means that the President will be forced 
to impound funds from some other pro- 
grams—exactly what Congress is trying 
to prevent at the present time. 

Just last September the Congress ap- 
proved a 20-percent increase in social 
security benefits, and at the same time 
we put in an automatic cost of living 
escalator. 

It should be pointed out that the addi- 
tional benefits would not go only to the 
needy. The increase would go also to 
those who are quite well off and still 
collecting their social security. For these 
people the additional money is simply 
“gravy” which would add to our infla- 
tionary pressures. 

I sincerely believe that the fight 
against inflation should be waged 
courageously and uniformly. 

This includes any congressional pay 
raise which I vehemently oppose. Per- 
haps some Members feel that increasing 
social security by 51 percent will make 
a 25 percent congressional pay raise 
me palatable to the public, but I do 
not. 

Congress cannot make something out 
of nothing. The American people will get 
only what they pay for. An increase in 
social security will have to be financed 
by an increase in taxes, or else the system 
will most certainly collapse. It is time 
that we start being honest with the 
elderly, and with all Americans, concern- 
ing the social security system. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
could have the attention of the Senate, 
I should like to discuss the remainder of 
the schedule for today and possibly 
tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TO 8:30 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 8:30 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the names will be 
furnished by the assistant majority 
leader of four Senators, tomorrow, for 
the purpose of discussing a series of very 
important issues. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF JAMES R. 
SCHLESINGER TO BE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 9:30 a.m. to- 
morrow, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the nomination of Mr. 
James Schlesinger to be Secretary of 
Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my understand- 
ing that there is 1 hour to be allocated 
to the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ProxMIrE)—it may not all be taken— 
plus one-half hour to be equally divided, 
which has already been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will go into execu- 
tive session at that time to consider the 
nomination of Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on Mr. Schlesinger’s 
nomination occur at the hour of 12:30 
p.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order at this time to 
request the yeas and nays on the Schles- 
inger nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, this request 
having been cleared with the Republican 
leadership and with the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
that at such time as the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill is called up and made the 
pending business before the Senate, 
there be a 2-hour limitation thereon, the 
time to be equally divided between Mr. 
McGee and Mr. Fone; that time on any 
amendment, debatable motion, or appeal 
be limited to 30 minutes; and that the 
agreement be in the usual form with 
respect to the division of time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that there is no objection on the 
Republican side to this agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The text of the unanimous-consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That, during the consideration of 
H.R. 8619, the Agriculture Environmental and 
Consumer Protection Appropriation Bill for 
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1974, debate on any amendment, debatable 
motion or appeal shall be limited to 30 
minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
or motion and the manager of the bill: Pro- 
vided, That in the event the manager of the 
bill is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the minority leader or his 
designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) and the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc): Provided, That the 
said Senators, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, debatable motion or appeal. 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING TEM- 
PORARY INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8410) to con- 
tinue the existing temporary increase 
in the public debt limit through Novem- 
ber 30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that 19 amendments are at the 
desk. Does the distinguished manager of 
the bill and the distinguished ranking 
Member think it will be possible to com- 
plete this bill this evening? 

Mr. LONG. Could I just ask the various 
Senators who plan to call up their 
amendments to raise their hands, so that 
we can get some idea? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Six. 

. Mr. LONG. I believe we would do well 
to keep going for an hour or so and see 
what our chances are. 

Mr, BENNETT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wonder whether it 
would be possible, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to modify the agreement to 
limit time on each amendment to a half 
hour instead of an hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator read 
my thoughts, but I think the distin- 
guished Senator from New York—— 

Mr. JAVITS. We are going over until 
tomorrow, anyway, at Senator Lonc’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think we could try 
to finish tonight, because we have only 
six more amendments. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest that, with the ex- 
ception of the amendment by the Sena- 
tor from New York, we ask unanimous 
consent to limit the time to a half hour 
on each amendment, to be equally di- 
vided—reserving, of course, the same 
time—— 

Mr. JAVITS. May I know the intention 
of the Senators? 

Mr. LONG. If we go over until tomor- 
row, I would suggest that the Senator 
from New York bring up his amendment 
tomorrow. But if we see a chance to 
finish tonight, I would hope that we 
would go ahead and consider the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
ask those who have an amendment 
whether they have more than one 
amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who has more than 
one amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. I have two amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has a unani- 
mous-consent request that, with the ex- 
ception of the Javits amendment, amend- 
ments be limited to 30 minutes, to be 
equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 261 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 261. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

Src. . (a) Section 167(m)(1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
class lives) is amended by striking out the 
second sentence. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a staff aide, Jay 
Berman, have the privilege of the floor 
through the vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Eugene Mittle- 
man have the privilege of the floor in 
connection with my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, today, along with 17 
other Senators, I am asking the Senate 
to take the first step toward meaning- 
ful tax reform in the 93d Congress—re- 
peal of the asset depreciation range sys- 
tem and the strengthening of the pro- 
visions which require the payment of a 
minimum tax on tax preference income. 
At the beginning of the year we were 
promised the opportunity during this 
first session to consider broad based and 
meaningful tax reform legislation, which 
unfortunately was just defeated. 

Because of the urgent need for the tax 
writing committees of Congress to con- 
sider trade legislation, tax reform has 
been put aside. Hopefully, we will be able 
to fully address ourselves to tax reform 
early in the second session. But the de- 
mand of the American people for greater 
equity in their tax laws is sufficiently 
great to require us to begin acting on tax 
reform legislation now. The two proposals 
which we are suggesting are responsible 
and modest, and are clearly justified and 
relatively simple. 
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Many of the arguments made by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts can be made to support the present 
amendment. As Senators will note, the 
amendments were submitted in tandem 
and consecutively numbered. 

The asset depreciation range system 
is an accounting method which subsidizes 
the cost of capital by allowing a 20 per- 
cent increase in the rate of depreciation 
deductions over the actual useful life of 
the capital assets as defined by the 
Treasury’s regulations. It is nothing 
more nor less than a direct subsidy pay- 
ment by the Government to these cor- 
porations. 

This direct subsidy payment will cost 
the Treasury some $1.2 billion in lost 
revenue in fiscal 1974 and as much as 
$30 billion in lost revenues by 1980. 

The proponents of ADR argued when it 
was instituted in 1971 that it was needed 
because business profits were so low as 
to be inadequate to finance future in- 
vestment. I argued at that time both in 
hearings at the Treasury Department 
and on the floor of the Senate that the 
relatively low profits simply refiected 
the recession that existed. Profits, I sug- 
gested, would recover once the Govern- 
ment decided to allow the economy to 
recover and that ADR was a most in- 
efficient and inequitable method to at- 
tempt to stimulate investment and to 
stimulate the economy. This prediction 
has been borne out. Corporate profits 
before taxes in the first quarter of this 
year are at an all time record of $114.3 
billion, a 29.6 percent increase in 1 year. 
And last year’s profits themselves were 


-at a previous record level. 


Moreover, ADR comes on top of the 
investment tax credit which is also de- 
signed to stimulate investment but does 
so in a much more efficient way. Largely 
because of the investment tax credit we 
are now in the midst of the investment 
boom with capital expenditures running 
at a fantastic 19 percent increase over 
last year according to the recently pub- 
lished May figures. Even more trouble- 
some is the resulting inflationary pres- 
sure in the capital goods sectors where 
the most recent figures show price in- 
creases now running at the disastrous 
rate of almost 15 percent. 

Investment is therefore outrunning 
both personal consumption and govern- 
ment purchases at all levels. The re- 
sult is that we are rapidly heading to- 
ward a situation of serious overcapacity, 
are greatly exaggerating inflationary 
pressures, and are seeking trouble at a 
later date. This surge in capital invest- 
ment must be soothed out. Many econ- 
omists are now advocating that we sus- 
pend the investment tax credit. I believe 
that the investment tax credit is needed 
and desirable as an efficient method of 
stimulating investment. The uncertainty 
that would be created by turning it off 
and on would, in my view, create too 
much instability. The way to accomplish 
a dampening of the investment sector 
is to repeal ADR and to do so now. 

Thus the two major arguments pre- 
viously made by the supporters of ADR 
are no longer viable. There is a need to 
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restrain rather than expand investment 
demand. Corporate profits are, as I men- 
tioned earlier, at record levels. 

Finally, there has been some sugges- 
tion that ADR is needed to protect the 
competitive position of U.S. producers 
vis-a-vis their foreign rivals. Nearly all 
economists agree, however, that this is 
a spurious argument. There is no em- 
pirical evidence that those countries 
with the lowest taxes on capital have 
higher rates of economic growth. In fact, 
among the major industrial nations the 
converse appears to be true. Major im- 
provements in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments has and will come about because 
of the recent devaluation of the dollar 
rather than any tax giveaway on busi- 
ness. 

In short, Mr. President, ADR which 
was a bad idea to begin with, has now 
become totally indefensible. In my view, 
to continue stimulating investment by a 
tax break in the present inflationary 
capital spending boom is like dropping 
money over the country clubs of Amer- 
ica. We should provide the tax incentive 
where it really is needed. 

Mr. President, I urgently suggest to 
Senators that the time is ripe to end 
ADR, and to do it now. 

I might just say to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
my good friend and colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that I appreciate 
the particular concern that he has about 
putting this measure on this particular 
kind of bill. He has been very frank in 
suggesting that while he has enthusi- 
astically supported the proposal and did 
support us two times when we lost by one 
vote, he would be forced to oppose it now. 
Hope dwelleth eternally in the heart of 
the Senator from Indiana, I hope in the 
next 30 minutes the Senator from Lousi- 
ana has a message from on high causing 
him to change his mind. I think now is 
the time to do it. I think a procedural 
question is not nearly as significant as 
the importance of chilling down this in- 
flation in the capital investment sector. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senate 
has not had a chance to act on a tax bill 
this year. The matter is going to be con- 
sidered. The Senator’s amendment is one 
which I supported when he offered it be- 
fore. It will be considered by the House 
in putting together a tax reform bill. His 
proposal definitely will be considered in 
the Committee on Finance and by the 
Senate when the Senate takes up its tax 
reform bill. So this is a measure that de- 
serves the consideration of the Senate, 
but it should not be on this bill. 

This is a bill to permit the Govern- 
ment to continue to operate, to maintain 
its existing debt limit. There is an ur- 
gency in acting on that matter. 

I say, as I said in connection with the 
previous amendment, that there is no 
way on this earth that this Senator, the 
Committee on Finance, or all 100 Sen- 
ators can compel the House to consider 
this amendment. Those people have some 
pride. The Constitution says that they 
shall initiate revenue bills, and they are 
going to do it. To suggest otherwise is 
something of an affront to some very fine 
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men in the House who have been work- 
ing on this matter for some time. 

Mr. President, when the time has ex- 
pired I reluctantly will be compelled to 
move to table the amendment, because it 
should not be on this measure. This is 
not a tax bill, and strictly speaking it is 
not a revenue bill. This amendment 
should not be on this bill. Therefore, as 
I said, when the time expires I will move 
that the amendment be laid on the table. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the particular position that my friend 
and colleague, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, is in relative to this particular pro- 
cedural matter, inasmuch as he has lent 
his very valuable efforts in supporting 
this measure in the past. 

I might emphasize a point or two that 
I think at least in my mind distinguishes 
the normal procedural reluctance to move 
into the tax area on a different vehicle, 
and suggest that this might be overcome 
by the following facts. 

First, the measure before us is not a 
new measure. It has been discussed in 
various committees and it has been voted 
on twice recently. The Senator from 
South Carolina, who I sée seated in the 
Chamber, was one of the major com- 
manding generals in this effort, an effort 
that the Congressional Quarterly de- 
scribed as one of the 12 most significant 
efforts made in the last Congress. 

As the Senator from Louisiana and I 
discussed it a while ago, we took this 
measure and we shook every bush and 
each time we fell one vote short. This is 
a matter that has been considered in the 
past and it is not a new matter. 

Second, I do not mean to insult the 
prerogatives or the intelligence of our 
friends in the House. The fact is that 
both Houses have to agree, but I wonder 
if it would not strengthen the hand of 
the Senator from Louisiana if we sent 
the message to the House to be alerted. 
We would warn them on this bill and the 
next time they would consent. This would 
be plowing new ground and telling them 
the Senate is prepared to do something 
on this matter. 

The second matter I would like to call 
to the attention of the Senate, a matter 
that I think is important, is the way that 
we in the Senate have been bombarded 
for about 2 years in the area of fiscal 
responsibility. I am getting a little tired 
of this. I think it is a little unjustified. 
Here is an opportunity for us to make 
a move in this area. This measure as it 
stands this year would bring in an addi- 
tional $1.2 billion revenue if we repealed 
this and did away with this bonus right 
now. 

The Joint Economic Committee sug- 
gested it might add up to as much as $30 
billion between now and 1980. Let us 
say to the President, “Mr. President, on 
this bill we have added $660 million of 
revenues,” which I support, “and $2.9 bil- 
lion in social security revenue. We are 
going to try to fill a part of that gap by 
repealing this giveaway program of over 
$1.2 billion now.” 

The third matter I want to repeat is 
that I do not think we should overlook 
the argument of the present status of 
the economy, Back when the ADR mat- 
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ter was placed on the books, we thought 
this was a bad way to go. The Senator 
from South Carolina thought we should 
trickle up instead of down and repeal the 
ADR that was never going to stimulate 
the economy, that would be giving back 
interest dividends, and when you are go- 
ing to give $50 to every taxpayer and 
let him spend it on a new suit of clothes 
or whatever he wishes to spend it on, we 
do not need to stimulate the economy 
now. 

Particularly in the capital investment 
area we have a 19-percent increase com- 
pared to the historical average of be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent. We are going to 
be in deep trouble. The latest figures show 
the increase in capital expenditures has 
gone up twice as fast as the GNP, which 
is unheard of. One way to get the pres- 
sure off is the repeal of ADR and to do 
it now. 

I appreciate the position of my friend 
from Louisiana. I have one last item. This 
will be item No. 4. I wish to reiterate 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
said. 

A lot of people are wondering if we 
mean business on tax reform. Here is 
an area that is obviously a giveaway 
that is not needed. Let us say to the 
average taxpayer that somebody is lis- 
tening, that the Senate is willing to stand 
up and be counted, that we are going to 
eliminate one loophole, if you call $1.2 
billion a loophole. Let us give more evi- 
dence to the taxpayer who is laboring 
under ever-increasing inflation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is entire- 
ly possible that the Nation may be fac- 
ing an economic downturn next year, and 
we may need to accelerate depreciation 
in order to keep the economy going. 
There is a lot of merit to the proposal, 
and I may support it again when the 
proper time and economic circumstances 
come to offer it on a tax bill. We are cer- 
tainly going to have an opportunity to 
consider a tax reform measure, after the 
House has passed one, at some time in 
the future. 

On that occasion I would like the op- 
portunity to consider supporting the 
Senator’s amendment. I regret that 
under the circumstances I cannot sup- 
port it, because I just do not believe it 
belongs on this bill. I am satisfied that 
even if the Senate voted it, the House 
would not agree. it is just one more im- 
pediment on a measure that should be 
voted on now. The House is anxious to go 
to conference on it because they realize 
that the time may expire and this Nation 
may find itself in the rather unenviable 
position, being the richest nation on 
earth, of having to declare itself bank- 
rupt by act of Congress, which is a ridic- 
ulous thing. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn) which I am pleased to cosponsor, 
is a much needed tax reform which de- 
serves enactment now. The amendment 
would repeal the provision in our tax 
code which allows businesses to depre- 
ciate property 20 percent faster than the 
industry average. It would not affect the 
present system of computing deprecia- 
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tion on the basis of average lives of de- 
preciable property. What it does do is 
to put an end to the unjustified advan- 
tage allowed to businesses in computa- 
tion of their taxes—an advantage which 
cost the Federal treasury at least $860 
million in 1972, and which is projected 
to cut Federal tax revenues by $30 bil- 
lion in 1980. 

This is a tax advantage which the 
Congress has debated at length since it 
was enacted in 1971. The debate came 
down to a question of economic priori- 
ties: whether we wanted to stimulate 
our sagging economy from the top down, 
by giving corporations tax benefits of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, or 
whether we wanted to channel our re- 
sources directly to those who needed 
them the most. 

Mr. President, I commend the work of 
Senator Bayu in bringing this amend- 
ment once again before the Senate. I 
recognize that many ir this Chamber 
prefer to withhold their endorsement of 
individual tax reform measures until a 
thorough tax reform package has been 
presented to them by the tax-writing 
committees. I join them in hoping we 
will be able to consider comprehensive 
tax reform this year. But in the case of 
ADR, I believe that the arguments have 
been fully laid out in the past 2 years, 
and that we should be prepared to take 
this small step toward tax reform now. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time, and move that the amend- 
ment be laid on the table. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen) and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxsBeE) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 33, as follows: 
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[No. 245 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 


Inouye 
Javits 
Johnston 
Long 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Case 
Cook 
Cotton 
Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 


Weicker 
Young 
Packwood 


NAYS—33 


Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Proxmire 
Stevenson 
Symington 


Abourezk 
Bayh 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 


Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield Tunney 
McGovern Williams 
NOT VOTING—9 


Goldwater McGee 
Clark Gravel Saxbe 
Curtis Hart Stennis 


So Mr. Lone’s motion to lay Mr. Bayu’s 
amendment on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk an unprinted amendment. I 
call it up and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 

“That (a) section 4940(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to excise 
tax based on investment income) is amended 
by striking out ‘4 percent’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1 percent”. 

“(b) The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposal is to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for a 
reduction in the excise taxes to the pri- 
vate foundations from 4 percent to 1 per- 
cent. This would continue the very im- 
portant overview audit. It would make 
available $42 million in additional money 
for distribution by various charitable 
concerns. 

Mr. President, I would like to read part 
of a letter to me dated February 16, 1973, 
from George Shultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury. It gives the background of the 
act, and it gives part of the impact of 
this proposal. 

I read from the Secretary’s letter: 

In the Tax Reform Act of 1969, Congress 
classified charitable organizations as either 
public or private, depending on the amount 
of financial support they receive from the 
general public. Public charities were felt to 
be responsive to the public by virtue of such 
support. If an organization is not publicly 
supported, Congress determined that it would 
not receive significant public scrutiny and 
hence should be subjected to greater restric- 
tions than public charities. Congress classi- 
fied such an organization as a private 
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foundation, and in addition, imposed a 4 
percent tax on its investment income. This 
treatment is applicable to approximately 
30,000 organizations which discharge very 
worthy charitable functions but, because 
they do not seek and rely on public support, 
are classified as private foundations under 
the Tax Reform Act provisions. 

It seems clear that the 4 percent tax does 
subtract materially from the funds avail- 
able for charitable purposes. I would like to 
point out, however, that the Administra- 
tion’s tax reform proposals of April 22, 1969, 
did not include a recommendation that such 
a tax be imposed. The tax reform bill on the 
House side imposed a 714 percent tax. The 
Treasury recommendations to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in September 1969 stated 
that, in lieu of such a levy, a supervision tax 
should be imposed to offset the cost of ad- 
ministering the audit program for founda- 
tions. We estimated at that time that 2 per- 
cent of net investment income would be suf- 
ficient for this purpose. Although the Sen- 
ate version of the tax reform bill was gen- 
erally in accord with our September 1969 
recommendations, the Conference Committee 
adopted the 4 percent tax which now appears 
in the statute. 


My staff today contacted the IRS, the 
Private Foundations Division, and talked 
to Mr. Mike Repass and determined that 
the cost of administering private founda- 
tions overview audit for 1971 and 1972 
amounted to $12.9 million. For the year 
1972-73, it is an estimated $12.3 million. 
It is going down because of improve- 
ments in the art. 

The income from the excise taxes for 
1971-72 amounted to $56 million. And 
the estimate for 1972-73 is $56 million 
to $57 million. 

One percent of that figure would be 
$14 million in excess of the estimated 
$12.3 million that is needed for the over- 
view audit. 

The purpose was to have an overview 
audit so that the purposes for which a 
charity was created could be observed to 
see if they were being met and to see if 
applicable reasons were also being met. 

The purpose was also to offset the 
extra cost of this overview audit, be- 
cause this cost is only one-fourth of the 
tax now levied. This proposa] suggests 
that it be reduced to an amount that 
would cover it, but that would free $42 
million of charitable contributions. 

I know that in my State this would 
mean that certain hospitals, certain col- 
leges and universities which receive ad- 
ditional contributions because of the 
money that is now going to taxes in 
the general fund will benefit. This will 
be very beneficial to the various chari- 
table purposes of our State. 

And I feel that this is a very effective 
method of improving the contributions 
to charity in this country. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I agree completely with 
the proposal of the Senator, but as a 
member of the Committee on Finance, I 
think I am bound by the position that 
the chairman has taken. I think we have 
had two votes that indicate that the Sen- 
ate, however narrowly, will support the 
chairman. 

Therefore, I would earnestly suggest, 
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now that the record has been made, that 
if the Senator will withdraw his amend- 


ment, I am sure the chairman would join - 


me in agreeing that when the tax bill 
comes over from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if no proposal in this area is 
contained in it, we will be very happy 
to see that the Senator’s proposal is 
considered as an amendment, and that 
those who might want to appear as wit- 
nesses to discuss it will have that 
opportunity. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Utah in that assurance. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think this is some- 
thing we must do, and I would seriously 
recommend that action to the Senator. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Louisiana. I appreciate 
their knowledge in this area, and their 
interest in having a hearing and having 
consideration of this proposal. I accept 
the suggestion, and I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague very much. 
Let me say that there is certainly merit 
in the consideration of this proposal. 
When you consider the opportunities that 
we have to make significant contribu- 
tions to worthwhile charities in this coun- 
try, there is much to commend the im- 
pulse that prompts the Senator from 
Oklahoma to present his amendment 
now. I am pleased indeed that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Lone) and the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member (Mr. BENNETT) 
have indicated their willingness to see 
that this proposal is given consideration. 

Because of a similar situation last year 
when we were voting on a similar meas- 
ure, I can appreciate the pressures that 
everyone is under and the constraints we 
all feel obliged to recognize. For that 
reason, I join with the other Senators in 
complimenting the Senator for having 
brought the proposal before us, and the 
action he proposes to take. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming, and I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Louisiana. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment be 
set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to withdraw his amend- 
ment. The amendment is withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 215 (AS MODIFIED) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 215. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
to modify the amendment as follows: 

On page 1, by striking out lines 1 
through 9, and on page 2, by striking out 
lines 1 through 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is so modified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, is as follows: 


At the end of the bill, insert the following: 
(a) Section 6096(c) of the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code of 1954 (relating to manner and 
time of designation) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe by 
regulations”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such designation 
shall be made in such manner as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate prescribes by regula- 
tions except that, if such designation is made 
at the time of filing the return of the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1 for such taxable year, 
such designation shall be made on the first 
page of the return.” 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to taxable years end- 
ing after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause the publishing and broadcasting of in- 
formation concerning the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act during each year, 
with particular emphasis upon the taxpay- 
er's right to designate a portion of his tax 
payment for payment into the Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund for the use of the 
candidates of a political party without any 
increase in his tax liability. The Secretary 
shall report to the Congress not later than 
the first day of September of each year a de- 
tailed account of the means by which he in- 
tends to carry out his duty under this sec- 
tion, which shall include, but not be limited 
to, a description of facsimile copy of all pub- 
lic notices, the availability of such notices to 
broadcasting stations, and any other ar- 
rangements he may have made to publicize 
the fund and the taxpayers’ right of desig- 
nation under section 6096 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is not complicated. It re- 
lates to action which Congress has taken 
in the past year concerning the dollar 
checkoff system for public financing of 
Presidential elections. 

I cannot think of anything that is 
more timely, or any proposition that re- 
quires more sincere and purposeful con- 
sideration on our part at this time. 

This amendment consists of two parts. 
The first would require the Internal 
Revenue Service to place the checkoff box 
on the front page of the return. No other 
schedules or forms would be necessary. 
The second part of the amendment would 
require the IRS to submit to the Con- 
gress by September 1 of each year in de- 
tail outline of its information campaign 
to further public understanding of the 
dollar checkoff opportunity. The need 
for this amendment becomes increasing- 
ly more apparent as the days go on and 
the influence of big money in politics 
grows even more disturbing. My amend- 
ment will quicken the process of reform 
in campaign financing and it will work to 
show that Presidential campaigns can be 
run without the tremendous influence of 
big money from powerful interests. 

Mr. President, the American public ex- 
pects us to do something about this mat- 
ter. The lesson of Watergate and of the 
entire 1972 campaign is clear. As long as 
we perpetuate a system of campaign 
financing that not only relies on but ac- 
tually encourages large contributions 
from wealthy contributors, we will have 
a government responsive to money inter- 
ests rather than to human interests. 

Campaign costs for all elective offices 
in the United States last year reached 
the staggering figure of $400 million, 
with one single committee alone, the 
Committee To Reelect the President, 
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spending over $50 million. Stories of 
suitcases full of money coming into 
Washington and funds filtering through 
foreign banks to be “laundered” have 
been widely reported. 

The need for reform in campaign fi- 
nancing is greatest, to use that popular 
expression, “Now More Than Ever.” 
There are many areas in which reform 
would produce great benefits both for 
the public and for the political system 
as a whole. First, complete disclosure of 
all receipts and expenditures is necessary 
to maintain accountability to the public. 
It is those private transactions that took 
place in 1972 that aroused the most sus- 
picion, and rightfully so. Second, limita- 
tions of the amount of campaign spend- 
ing will represent a big step in the direc- 
tion of halting the huge increases that 
have characterized presidential cam- 
paigns for two decades. Limitations 
should also apply to the amount that one 
individual can donate to a campaign. 

Finally, there should be an election 
review board which oversees all the as- 
pects of political campaigns. The temp- 
tation to politicize the Justice Depart- 
ment, which currently has jurisdiction 
over such matters, is or has been ap- 
parently too great to resist. Therefore, 
an independent body is necessary to 
properly execute the election laws in an 
impartial and nonpartisan manner. 

Mr. President, I have called for public 
financing of Presidential campaigns for 
a long time, and the dollar checkoff sys- 
tem, while not a complete cure for all the 
shortcomings in campaign finance prac- 
tices, represented the first widespread 
effort to finance the campaign with pub- 
lic rather than private money. Yet, the 
results from the checkoff system in its 
first year of use were very discouraging, 
and it is crucial to examine the reasons 
behind this poor performance. When he 
signed this provision into law, President 
Nixon expressed confidence that the 
Congress would soon appreciate its de- 
fects and repeal it. The President then 
went about seeing to it that his predic- 
tion would become true, because the In- 
ternal Revenue Service proceeded to ob- 
struct and thwart the intent of the Con- 
gress. The IRS sabotaged the checkoff 
plan by excluding it from the regular in- 
come-tax form and making the separate 
form difficult to obtain. The 17 million 
taxpayers who use the form 1040A would 
not even receive the form necessary to 
earmark $1 for political purposes. 

Moreover, any efforts on the part of 
the IRS to notify the public of the avail- 
ability of this checkoff could hardly be 
termed strenuous. In fact, it seems that 
the checkoff is one of the best kept secrets 
in the Nation. Only 3.1 percent of all tax- 
payers availed themselves of the check- 
off, but who could fault those who failed 
to do so with all the obstacles that were 
placed in their way. 

The President has made his position on 
the checkoff indisputably clear. He only 
signed it after he had assurances that 
the plan would not be implemented un- 
til after his forthcoming election. Evi- 
dently, he was confident of a huge Re- 
publican campaign chest in 1972. But ap- 
parently the lesson of Watergate has not 
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gone completely unnoticed by the Presi- 
dent. In his message to Congress he has 
said: 

I believe that reform is essential. A thor- 
oughgoing reform of campaign practices in 
our Federal elections ranks high on our list 
of national priorities. 


It is time for the President to demon- 
strate his genuine interest in reform 
through actions rather than strictly 
through words. I have made repreated 
statements in the past noting my efforts 
to determine who is responsible for the 
sluggishness with which the checkoff 
system has been implemented. 

Mr. President, for example, on May 9, 
1973, I wrote to Secretary of Treasury 
George P. Shultz and asked him to pro- 
vide my office with a complete account- 
ing of the results of the first years par- 
ticipation in the checkoff system, I also 
asked for the number of public service 
announcements prepared and actually 
used by the IRS to publicize the dollar 
checkoff. This letter has previously been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 8, 1973. Today is June 27. I have not 
yet had a reply to my letter. 

My amendment No. 215, I believe, will 
accomplish by law what I have attempted 
to accomplish through letter and sugges- 
tion. It is time that the Treasury Depart- 
ment comply with the intent and spirit 
of the dollar checkoff plan. To repeat, 
Mr. President, the first amendment re- 
quires that, starting next year, the $1 
checkoff appear on the front page of the 
taxpayer's return. In addition, since the 
IRS has done little to publicize the 
checkoff this year, it also requires that 
the Secretary of the Treasury report to 
Congress by September 1 of each year a 
plan of affirmative dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the checkoff. This 
publicity should familiarize the public 
with the method of using the checkoff as 
well as informing them that one’s use of 
the checkoff will not increase their per- 
sonal taxes. 

Mr. President, there is no need to 
prolong the debate. I want simply to 
remedy what I thought was an unfor- 
tunate development in the Internal 
Revenue program in carrying out the 
checkoff system for campaign contribu- 
tions last year. The Internal Revenue 
Service, as we know, had a separate tax 
form to be filled out by those persons 
who wished to contribute $1 of their 
income tax to the party of their choice. 

Many people have informed us that 
they did not know about it. It was a 
separate form which did not receive the 
attention that the ordinary income tax 
return receives. 

My amendment does two things. It 
places on page 1 of the short or long 
version of the tax return the informa- 
tion about and the proper lines and 
boxes for the purpose of permitting the 
taxpayer to check off for the party of 
his choice or for the nonpartisan con- 
tribution to be distributed under for- 
mula, $1 out of said person’s income tax 
returns. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that 
the Congress take positive action in re- 
dressing the ill-handling of this system 
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by the Internal Revenue Service. I hope 
the Senate will accept my amendment 
No. 215. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. This idea is not new, 
Mr. President. It was the idea of the 
distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and when he squelched it for 
strategic purposes, he could not there- 
after advance the amendment, and I took 
the responsibility and proposed the 
amendment, and it was passed. 

Whether or not this will survive in 
conference I do not know, but I hope it 
will be taken to conference, because after 
all, this is an important matter, consid- 
ering the scandal of Watergate today, 
and the harm that is being done by ex- 
cessive money and what it does to a lot 
of people who ordinarily may be leading 
decent lives, but succumb to the tempta- 
tion of money and greed. We are listen- 
ing to that every day. 

The point here is that there has been 
a feeling on the part of the administra- 
tion that somehow they should scuttle 
this thing by a subterfuge, and what 
they have done is require a special form 
that is not connected with the regular 
form, I have received many letters from 
people who say they could not even get 
the form. 

All we are saying here is this: We are 
telling the American taxpayer that out 
of the money that he owes the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, out of the money that he has 
got to pay, he can allocate that one dol- 
lar to build up a fund so that the Presi- 
dent of the United Stats will be beholden 
to no one and be absolutely unfettered to 
carry on the business of this country, 
without these thousand-dollar dinners, 
$500 dinners, and all these contributions 
that sometimes have gone up to a mil- 
lion or $2 million. I think that has be- 
come rather scandalous, and I would 
hope an amendment of this kind would 
be taken to conference, if only to show 
the purpose of the Senate that we mean 
business in this, and whether it is done 
now or later, I hope the purposes of the 
Senator’s amendment will be carried out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, so the 
record will be very clear, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island and 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee have been the prime 
movers in the Senate on the whole sub- 
ject of what we call the checkoff system 
of private financing. I certainly do not 
claim any pride of authorship. The only 
purpose of my amendment is to remedy 
what I believe was a regrettable mistake 
in 1972. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point the analysis of the Presidential 
Campaign Fund Act. This analysis was 
prepared by the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress. It 
provides full and accurate information 
on all provisions of the act. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FuND 
Act—A DISCUSSION or SOME OF THE MAJOR 
PROVISIONS OF THE 1971 FEDERAL INCOME 
Tax CHECHOFF Law To FUND PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


On December 10, 1971, President Nixon 
signed into law Public Law 92-178, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1971. 

For purposes of this memorandum, the sig- 
nificant provisions of the new tax laws are 
to be found in Title VIII of the Revenue Act 
of 1971. 

In Title VII is provided a method for using 
a portion of the Federal Government reve- 
nues which are raised by the income tax pay- 
ments to fund the political campaigns for 
Presidential candidates. 

Title VIII also contains provisions limit- 
ing the amounts which candidates for Presi- 
dential office may expend in their compaigns, 
limiting the expenditures which may be 
made by certain political committees, and 
requiring candidates to file disclosure reports 
of their campaign financing. 

The new tax law also contains tax incen- 
tives to encourage citizens to make contribu- 
tions to political candidates (Title VII). 

Both the tax incentive provisions and the 
tax check off provisions of the new law 
are quoted in this memorandum at Appen- 
dix A. 

Below, in question and answer form, is a 
discussion of the checkoff provisions. 


II. DISCUSSION 


How the money is obtained for the Presi- 
dential election campaign jund 


(1) Where will the money come from to 
provide the public funds to be used by can- 
didates for Presidential office? 

Each person who pays Federal income 
taxes is entitled to designate $1 of his Fed- 
eral income tax payment ($2 for a joint re- 
turn) to be placed in a Presidential Election 
Campaign Fund to be used for financing the 
political campaigns of candidates for Presi- 
dential office (Sec. 802). 

(2) What happens if there are insufficient 
funds in the account of any party which 
would be entitled to public financing? 

If the candidates of a political party elect 
public financing, payments to the candi- 
dates can be made only out of the special ac- 
count designated for that party. However, 
if at the beginning of the campaign period 
there is insufficient money in any account 
to satisfy the entitlement of the party, the 
money in the non-partisan general account 
will be allocated to all the special accounts 
in the ratio of the balances in those ac- 
counts. 

No amount can be allocated to a special ac- 
count in an amount greater than the small- 
est mount needed by a major party to bring 
it up to its entitlement (Sec. 9006). 

Taxpayer's control over disposition of his 
dollar 

(3) May the taxpayer designate which can- 
didate is to receive his tax dollar? 

Yes, the taxpayer, at the time of electing 
that $1 of his tax payment was to go to de- 
fray the costs of a Presidential political cam- 
paign, may also indicate his wish that his 
dollar be made available to the candidate 
nominated by the party of his choice, or in 
the alternative, the taxpayer may indicate 
that he wished the $1 to be placed in a gen- 
eral campaign fund available for all candi- 
dates, as needed to provide designated sums 
of money for their campaigns (Sec, 802). 

(4) If the tax checkoff plan goes into ef- 
fect will a tax dollar automatically be de- 
ducted from every tax payment? 

No, if the taxpayer does not specifically 
direct that his tax dollar is to be used for 
political purposes, a dollar is not transferred 
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from the general revenues into the special 
Fund to be maintained for this purpose. 


Candidates who are entitled to public 
financing 

(5) Are candidates for all elective Federal 
office entitled to payments out of the public 
campaign fund? 

No, the only candidates who are entitled 
to money from the tax checkoff fund are 
those who are running for office of President 
or Vice President (Sec. 9002 (2)). 

(6) Is public financing available for Presi- 
dential candidates in primary elections? 

No, public funds will be available only 
for general elections and not for primary 
elections, or other forms of the nominating 
process (Sec. 9002 (2)). 

(7) Must a Presidential candidate accept 
public financing? 

No, a candidate has the option of accept- 
ing public money or financing his campaign 
from private sources. 

(8) May candidates who accept public 
funds also accept private funds? 

Yes, under certain circumstances. 

Candidates who accept public funds for 
their campaign financing are limited in the 
amount they can spend in their campaign 
to the entitlement as determined by the for- 
mula in the tax checkoff law. 

If there are sufficient public funds to meet 
their entire allowance under the formula, 
candidates who accept public financing may 
not also accept and spend money from pri- 
vate sources. 

However, if there are not sufficient funds 
in the tax account to completely meet a 
candidate’s allotment, he is permitted to 
raise the difference between what is available 
to him in the publicly financed fund and 
what he is permitted to spend under the tax 
checkoff law formula (Sec. 9003). 


Administration of the fund 


(9) Who certifies the amount of public 
money payable to candidates? 

The Comptroller General will certify the 
amount payable out of the accounts to the 
eligible candidates, that is, candidates who 
elect public financing (Sec. 9003). 

A Federal Election Campaign Fund Ad- 
visory Board is to be created to assist the 
Comptroller General in performing his duties 
under the tax checkoff law (Sec. 9021). 

(10) Since the tax checkoff bill has been 
signed into law by the President, will the 
public funds for candidates be automatically 
available in 1976? 

No, the checkoff funds will not be auto- 
matically available to candidates in 1976. 
They will only be made available to candi- 
dates after the funds have been specifically 
appropriated by Congress through the nor- 
mal appropriation process. 

The amount of public money each candidate 
is entitled to 

(11) What determines how much a can- 
didate is entitled to out of the public fund? 

The amount which Presidential candidates 
are entitled to receive from the public fund 
is based on whether they are “major party” 
or “minor party” candidates (Sec. 9004). 

(12) How are “major,” “minor” and “new” 
parties defined? 

A “major party” is a party which in the 
preceding Presidential election received 25% 
or more of the total number of popular votes 
received by all candidates for President in 
that election (Sec. 9002(6)). 

A “minor party” is one that received more 
than 5% but less than 25% of the popular 
vote in the preceding Presidential election 
(Sec. 9002(7) ). 

A “new” party for purposes of being eligi- 
ble to share in the public financing is one 
which is neither a majority party nor a 
minority party (Sec. 9002(8)). 

(18) How much are major party candidates 
entitled to? 
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The major party candidates are entitled 
to receive from the fund accumulated from 
such tax payments an amount which equals 
15 cents per person age 18 and over. Based 
upon the present population, it is estimated 
that this formula would produce about $20.4 
million for each of the two major party 
candidates (Sec. 9004(a)(1)). 

(14) How much are minor party candidates 
entitled to? 

The minor party candidates are each en- 
titled to receive from the tax revenue, the 
same proportion of the fund which their 
vote in the last election bore to the major 
party vote. Based upon present population, 
it is estimated that a minor party candidate, 
such as George Wallace, would be entitled 
to receive about $6 million. 

Also, a minor party candidate can in- 
crease his basic entitlement, if the minor 
party’s proportion of votes in the current 
election exceeds its proportion of votes in the 
preceding presidential election (Sec. 9004 
(a) (2))- 

(15) If the new party does get more than 
5% of the vote, how much of the public fund 
is it entitled to? 

The new party is entitled to receive that 
percentage of the entitlement of a major 
party which the new party’s vote in the cur- 
rent election is of the average number of 
popular votes received in that election by 
the major parties only if its candidates re- 
ceive 5% or more of the total popular vote 
cast for the office of President. 

Limitations on campaign expenditures 


(16) Does the checkoff law place limita- 
tions on overall campaign expenditures? 

Yes, public financing provides funds for 
the campaign period and establishes limits 
on total expenditures for such period begin- 
ning with the date on which the first major 
party nominates its candidate for President 
and ending on the date 30 days after the 
election, (Sec. 9003). 

The expenditure limits are different for 
major parties than for minor and new 
parties, 

If a major party elects to take public fi- 
nancing, it cannot spend in the general elec- 
tion campaign more than its entitlement, 
(15 cents time the number of residents of the 
United States who are 18 years old or older 
in the preceding year). 

A minor or new party must agree that it 
will not spend more in the general campaign 
than the amount of the entitlement of a 
major party, and that it will return cam- 
paign contributions to the extent they ex- 
ceed the campaign expenses not covered by 
public financing (Sec. 9003). 

Committees which are not authorized by 
the candidate may not expend more than 
$1000 during the general campaign on behalf 
of the candidacy of the eligible candidates 
of a party (Sec. 9012(f)). 

Limitations on campaign contributions 

(17) Does the checkoff law place limita- 
tions on campaign contributions from pri- 
vate sources? 

Yes, but the rules are different for major 
parties than for minor and new parties. 

A major party cannot accept contributions 
for the general election campaign if there is 
sufficient money in its special account to 
make up its full entitlement. 

However, if there is some money in its ac- 
count but not sufficient to meet its full en- 
titlement, a major party may accept money 
from private sources but only to the extent 
of the deficit in its fund (Sec. 9003(b)). 

A minor or new party can accept contribu- 
tions from private sources, but it must agree 
that it will not spend more in the general 
campaign than the amount of the general en- 
titlement of a major party and that it will 
return campaign contributions to the extent 
that they exceed the campaign expenses not 
covered by public financing (Sec. 9003(c)). 
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Disclosure reports 

(18) Does the checkoff law require the fil- 
ing of campaign financing reports? 

Yes. 

(19) Are such campaign financing reports 
required only of candidates who accept pub- 
lic financing? 

No, campaign expenditure disclosure re- 
ports are required to be filed by all candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
whether or not they have elected to take 
public financing (Sec. 9003). 

(20) With whom must such expenditure 
disclosure reports be filed? 

Candidates for President and Vice Presl- 
dent must file disclosure reports with the 
Comptroller General (Sec. 9003(a)). 

(21) What are the Comptroller Genera\’s 
duties with respect to such disclosure 
reports? 

The Comptroller General must publish in 
the Federal Register a summary of expenci- 
tures made by candidates for Presidential 
Office (Sec. 9008(b) ). 

(22) What items must be reported in the 
disclosure reports? 

Eligible candidates must file with the 
Comptroller General a detailed statement of 
expenditures and a list of committees who 
are authorized to spend money on their be- 
half. 

Expenditure reports must also include the 
amounts spent by committees whether or not 
authorized or recognized by eligible candi- 
dates (Sec. 9008). 

(23) How are the requirements of the law 
going to be enforced? 

There are criminal penalties for willful 
violations of the law. 

(24) In what year do the public funds first 
become available to candidates? 

Candidates would first be entitled to re- 
ceive checkoff funds in the 1976 Presidential 
election (Sec. 302). 

(25) What is the first income tax return 
that taxpayers can checkoff for political con- 
tributions? 

Taxpayers will be entitled to start checking 
off their contributions on their Federal in- 
come tax returns for the calendar year 1972 
(Sec. 802). 

1971 tax checkoff plan compared with 1966 
taz checkoff plan 

(26) How does the 1971 tax checkoff plan 
to finance Presidential elections differ from 
the 1966 law containing public campaign fi- 
nancing provisions? 

The 1966 plan (P.L. 89-809) did not per- 
mit the taxpayer to indicate to whom he 
wished his tax dollar to go. 

The 1966 plan would have divided the cam- 
paign fund evenly between the Republican 
and Democratic parties and a share of the 
fund would be given to minor parties that 
won at least five million votes in the preced- 
ing Presidential election. 

The funds from the 1971 plan would be 
paid to the candidates and not to the polit- 
ical parties. 

ELIZABETH YADLOSKY, 
Legislative Attorney, American Law Di- 
vision, December 22, 1971, Ext. 6006. 
APPENDIX A: TEXT OF THE 1971 Tax CHECKOFF 

Law—Pustiic Law 92-178, 92D CONGRESS, 

H.R. 10947, DECÈMBER 10, 1971 
An act to provide a job development inyest- 

ment credit, to reduce individual income 

taxes, to reduce certain excise taxes, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHort Trrie—This Act may be cited 
as the “Revenue Act of 1971". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 
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TITLE VII—TAX INCENTIVES FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Sec. 701. Allowance of credit. 
Sec. 702. Deduction in lieu of credit. 
Sec. 703. Effective date. 


TITLE VUI—FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Sec. 801. Presidential Election 
Fund Act. 
Sec. 802. Miscellaneous amendments. 

(C) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Cope.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference is to a section or other 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1951, 


TITLE VII—TAX INCENTIVES FOR CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


Src. 701. ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT. 

(a) Subpart A of part IV subchapter A of 
chapter 1 (relating to credits against tax) is 
amended by inserting after section 40 (as 
added by section 601 of this Act) the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 41. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—In the case of an in- 
dividual, there shall be allowed, subject to 
the limitations of subsection (b), as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount equal to one- 
hal? of all political contributions, payment 
of which is made by the taxpayer within the 
taxable year. 

“(b) LimrraTions.— 

“(1) Maximum crepir.—The credit allowed 
by subsection (a) for a taxable year shall be 
limited to $12.50 ($25 in the case of a joint 
return under section 6013). 

“(2) APPLICATION WITH OTHER CREDITS.— 
The credit allowed by subsection (a) shall 
not exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced by 
the sum of the credits allowable under sec- 
tion 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), sec- 
tion 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), section 37 (relating to retirement 
income), and section 38 (relating to invest- 
ment in certain depreciable property). 

“(3) VERIFICATION. —The credit allowed by 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
ssribe by regulations. 

“(c) DE¥FINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTION.—The term 
‘political contribution’ means a contribution 
or gift of money to— 

“(A) an individual who is a candidate for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office in any primary, 
general, or special election, for use by such 
individual to further his candidacy for nomi- 
nation or election to such office; 

“(B) any committee, association, or Orga- 
nization (whether or not incorporated) 
organized and operated exclusively for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence, the nomination or election of one or 
more individuals who are candidates for 
nomination or election to any Federal, State, 
or local elective public office, for use by such 
committee, association, or organization to 
further the candidacy of such individual or 
individuals for nomination or election to 
such office; 

“(C) the national committee of a national 
political party; 

“(D) the State committee of a national 
political party as designated by the national 
committee of such party; or 

“(E) a local committee of a national 
political party as designated by the State 
committee of such party designated under 
subparagraph (D). 
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“(2) CanpmpATE—The term ‘candidate’ 
means, with respect to any Federal, State, or 
local elective public office, an individual 
who— 

“(A) has publicly announced that he is 
@ candidate for nomination or election to 
such office; and 

“(B) meets the qualifications prescribed by 
law to hold such office. 

“(3) NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTY.—The term 
‘national political party’ means— 

“(A) in the case of contributions made 
during a taxable year of the taxpayer in 
which the electors of President and Vice 
President are chosen, a political party pre- 
senting candidates or electros for such offices 
on the official election ballot of ten or more 
States, or 

“(B) in the case of contributions made 
during any other taxable year of the tax- 
payer, a political party which met the quali- 
fications described in subparagraph (A) in 
the last preceding election of a President and 
Vice President. 

“(4) STATE AND LocaL.—The term ‘State’ 
means the various States and the District of 
Columbia; and the term ‘local’ means a po- 
litical subdivision or part thereof, or two or 
more political subdivisions or parts thereof, 
of a State. 

“(d) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“For disallowance of credits to estates and 
trusts, see section 642(a)(3).” 

(b) Section 642(a) (relating to credits 
against tax for estates and trusts) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the credit 
against tax for political contributions pro- 
vided by section 41.” 

Sec. 702. DEDUCTION IN LIEU OF CREDIT. 

(a) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 
(relating to additional itemized deductions 
for individuals) is amended by redesignating 
section 218 as 219, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 217 the following new section: 

“SEC. 218. CONTRIBUTION TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PUBLIC OFFICE. 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepucTIon.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction any political contribution 
(as defined in section 41(c)(1)) payment of 
which is made by such individual within the 
taxable year. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS:— 

“(1) AMountT—tThe deduction under sub- 
section (a) shall not exceed $50 ($100 in 
the case of a joint return under section 
6013). 

“(2) VERIFICATION.—The deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations. 

“(c) ExLecrion.—To TAKE CREDIT IN LIEU 
OF DepucTION.—This section shall not apply 
in the case of any taxpayer who, for the 
taxable year, elects to take the credit against 
tax provided by section 41 (relating to credit 
against tax for contributions to candidates 
for public office). Such election shall be made 
in such manner and at such time as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall prescribe by 
regulations. 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For disallowance of deduction to entries 
and trusts, see section 642(1).” 

(b) Section 642 (relating to special rules 
for credits and deductions for estates and 
trusts) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (i) as subsection (j), and by insert- 
ing after subsection (h) a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(1) POLITICAL Conrtrisutions.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the deduction 
for contributions to candidates for public 
office provided by section 218.” 

(c) The table of sections of part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 is amended by 
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striking out the last item and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 218. Contributions to candidates for 
public office. 
“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

Sec. 703. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this title shall 
apply to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, but only with respect to political 
contributions, payment of which is made 
after such date. 


TITLE VUII—FINANCING OF PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Sec. 801. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
Fund Acr. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subtitle: 


“SUBTITLE H—FINANCING OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


“Chapter 95. Presidential election campaign 
fund. 

“Chapter 96. Presidential election campaign 
fund advisory board. 


“CHAPTER 95— PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAM- 
PAIGN FUND 


9001. Short title. 
9002. Definitions. 
9003. Condition for eligibility for pay- 
ments. 
9004. Entitlement of eligible candidates 
for payments. 
9005. Certification by Comptroller Gen- 
eral, 
9006. Payments to eligible candidates. 
9007. Examinations and audits; repay- 
ments 
9008. Information on proposed ex- 
penses. 
9009. Reports to Congress; regulations. 
9010. Participation by Comptroller Gen- 
eral in judicial proceedings. 
9011. Judicial review. 
“Sec. 9012. Criminal penalties. 
“Sec. 9013, Effective date of chapter. 

“SEC. 9001. SHORT TITLE. 

“This chapter may be cited as the ‘Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act’. 

“Sec. 9002. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘authorized committee’ 
means, with respect to the candidates of 
a political party for President and Vice 
President of the United States, any political 
committee which is authorized in writing 
by such candidates to incur expenses to 
further the election of such candidates. 
Such authorization shall be addressed to the 
chairman of such political committee, and 
& copy of such authorization shall be filed 
by such candidates with the Comptroller 
General. Any withdrawal of any authoriza- 
tion shall also be in writing and shall be 
addressed and filed in the same manner as 
the authorization. 

“(2) The term ‘candidate’ means, with 
respect to any presidential election, an in- 
dividual who (A) has been nominated for 
election to the office of President of the 
United States or the office of Vice President 
of the United States by a major party, or 
(B) has qualified to have his name on the 
election ballot (or to have the names of 
electors pledged to him on the election 
ballot) as the candidate of a political party 
for election to either such office in 10 or 
more States. For purposes of paragraphs 
(6) and (7) of this section and purposes of 
section 9004(a)(2), the term ‘candidate’ 
means, with respect to any preceding presi- 
dential election, an individual who received 
popular votes for the office of President in 
such election. 

“(3) The term ‘Comptroller 
means the Comptroller General 
United States. 

“(4) The term ‘eligible candidates’ means 
the candidates of a political party for Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United 


“Sec, 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 


General’ 
of the 
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States who have met all applicable condi- 
tions for eligibility to receive payments un- 
der this chapter set forth in section 9003. 

“(5) The term ‘fund’ means the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund estab- 
lished by section 9006(a). 

“(6) The term ‘major party’ means, 
with respect to any presidential election, a 
political party whose candidate for the 
office of President in the preceding presi- 
dential election received, as the candidate 
of such party, 25 percent or more of the 
total number of popular votes received by 
all candidates for such office. 

“(7) The term ‘minor party’ means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a po- 
litical party whose candidate for the office of 
President in the preceding presidential 
election received, as the candidate of such 
party, 5 percent or more but lesa than 25 
percent of the total number of popular 
votes received by all candidates for such 
office. 

“(8) The term ‘new party’ means, with 
respect to any presidential election, a po- 
litical party which is neither a major party 
nor a minor party. 

“(9) The term ‘political committee’ means 
any committee, association, or organization 
(whether or not incorporated) which ac- 
cepts contributions or makes expendi- 
tures for the purpose of influencing, or at- 
tempting to influence, the nomination or 
election of one or more individuals to Fed- 
eral, State, or local elective public office. 

“(10) The term ‘presidential election’ 
means the election of presidential and vice- 
presidential electors. 

“(11) The term ‘qualified campaign ex- 
pense’ means an expense— 

“(A) incurred (i) by the candidate of a 
political party for the office of President to 
further his election to such office or to fur- 
ther the election of the candidate of such 
political party for the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, or both (ii) by the candidate of a 
political party for the office of Vice President 
to further his election to such office or to 
further the election of the candidate of such 
political party for the office of President, or 
both, or (iii) by an authorized committee of 
the candidates of a political party for the 
offices of President and Vice President to fur- 
ther the election of either or both of such 
candidates to such offices, 

“(B) incurred within the expenditure re- 
port period (as defined in paragraph (12)), 
or incurred before the beginning of such 
period to the extent such expense is for 
property, services, or facilities used during 
such period, and 

“(C) neither the incurring nor payment 
of which constitutes a violation of any law 
of the United States or of the State in 
which such expense is incurred or paid. 


An expense shall be considered as incurred 
by a candidate or an authorized committee 
if it is incurred by a person authorized by 
such candidate or such committee, as the 
case may be, to incur such expense on behalf 
of such candidate or such committee. If an 
authorized committee of the candidates of a 
political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States also incurs expen- 
ses to further the election of one or more 
other individuals to Federal, State, or local 
elective public office, expenses incurred by 
such committee which are not specifically to 
further the election of such other individual 
or individuals shall be considered as in- 
curred to further the election of such candi- 
dates for President and Vice President in 
such proportion as the Comptroller General 
prescribes by rules or regulations. 

“(12) The term ‘expenditure report period’ 
with respect to any presidential election 
means— 

“(A) in the case of a major party, the 
period beginning with the first day of Sep- 
tember before the election, or, if earlier, with 
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the date on which such major party at its 
national convention nominated its candidate 
for election to the office of President of the 
United States, and ending 30 days after the 
date of the presidential election; and 

“(B) in the case of a party which is not 
a major party, the same period as the expend- 
iture report period of the major party which 
has the shortest expenditure report period 
for such presidential election under sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“Sec. 9003. CONDITION FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR 
PAYMENTS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—In order to be eligible 
to receive any payments under section 9006, 
the candidates of a political party in a presi- 
dential election shall, in writing— 

“(1) agree to obtain and furnish to the 
Comptroller General such evidence as he 
may request of the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which payment is 
sought, 

“(2) agree to keep and furnish to the 
Comptroller General such records, books, and 
other information as he may request, 

“(3) agree to an audit and examination by 
the Comptroller General under section 9007 
and to pay any amounts required to be paid 
under such section, and 

“(4) agree to furnish statements of quali- 
fied campaign expenses and proposed quali- 
fied campaign expenses required under sec- 
tion 9008. 

“(b) Masor Parties.—In order to be eligi- 
ble to receive any payments under section 
9006, the candidates of a major party in a 
presidential election shall certify to the 
Comptroller General, under penalty of per- 
jury, that— 

“(1) such candidates and their authorized 
committees will not incur qualified campaign 
expenses in excess of the aggregate payments 
to which they will be entitled under section 
9004, and 

“(2) no contributions to defray qualified 

campaign expenses have been or will be ac- 
cepted by such candidates or any of their 
authorized committees except to the extent 
necessary to make up any deficiency in pay- 
ments received out of the fund on account of 
the application of section 9006(c), and no 
contributions to defray expenses which would 
be qualified campaign expenses but for sub- 
paragraph (C) of section 9002(11) have been 
or will be accepted by such candidates or any 
of their authorized committees. 
Such certification shall be made within such 
time prior to the day of the presidential elec- 
tion as the Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe by rules or regulations. 

“(c) MINOR AND New Parttes.—In order to 
be eligible to receive any payments under 
section 9006, the candidates of a minor or 
new party in a presidential election shall 
certify to the Comptroller General, under 
penalty of perjury, that— 

“(1) such candidates and their authorized 
committees will not incur qualified campaign 
expenses in excess of the aggregate payments 
to which the eligible candidates of a major 
party are entitled under section 9004, and 

“(2) such candidates and their authorized 
committees will accept and expend or retain 
contributions to defray qualified campaign 
expenses only to the extent that the quali- 
fied campaign expenses incurred by such can- 
didates and their authorized committees cer- 
tified to under paragraph (1) exceed the ag- 
gregate payments received by such candidates 
out of the fund pursuant to section 9006. 
Such certification shall be made within such 
time prior to the day of the presidential elec- 
tion as the Comptroller General shall pre- 
scribe by rules or regulations. 

“SEC. 9004. ENTITLEMENT OF ELIGIBLE CAN- 
DIDATES TO PAYMENTS 

“(a) In GenERaL.—Subject to the provi- 
sions of this chapter— 

“(1) The eligible candidates of a major 
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party in a presidential election shall be en- 
titled to payments under section 9006 equal 
in the aggregate to 15 cents multiplied by the 
total number of residents within the United 
States who have attained the age of 18, as 
determined by the Bureau of the Census, as 
of the first day of June of the year preceding 
the year of the presidential election. 

“(2)(A) The eligible candidates of a minor 
party in a presidential election shall be en- 
titled to payments under section 9006 equal 
in the aggregate to an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount computed 
under paragraph (1) for a major party as the 
number of popular votes received by the can- 
didate for President of the minor party, as 
such candidate, in the preceding presidential 
election bears to the average number of 
popular votes received by the candidates for 
President of the major parties in the preced- 
ing presidential election. 

“(B) If the candidate of one or more poli- 
tical parties (not including a major party) 
for the office of President was a candidate 
for such office in the preceding presidential 
election and received 5 percent or more but 
less than 25 percent of the total number of 
popular votes received by all candidates for 
such office, such candidate and his running 
mate for the office of Vice President, upon 
compliance with the provisions of section 
9003 (a) and (c), shall be treated as eligible 
candidates entitled to payments under sec- 
tion 9006 in an amount computed as provided 
in subparagraph (A) by taking into account 
all the popular votes received by such can- 
didate for the office of President in the pre- 
ceding presidential election. If eligible can- 
didates of a minor party are entitled to pay- 
ments under this subparagraph, such entitle- 
ment shall be reduced by the amount of the 
entitlement allowed under subparagraph 
(A). 
“(3) The eligible candidates of a minor 
party or a new party in a presidential elec- 
tion whose candidate for President in such 
election receives, as such candidate, 5 per- 
cent or more of the total number of popular 
votes cast for the office of President in such 
election shall be entitled to payments under 
section 9006 equal in the aggregate to an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount computed under paragraph (1) for 
a major party as the number of popular votes 
received by such candidate in such election 
bears to the average number of popular votes 
received in such election by the candidates 
for President of the major parties. In the 
case of eligible candidates entitled to pay- 
ments under paragraph (2), the amount al- 
lowable under this paragraph shall be lim- 
ited to the amount, if any, by which the en- 
titlement under the preceding sentence ex- 
ceeds the amount of the entitlement under 
paragraph (2). 

“(b) LuwrraTions——The aggregate pay- 
ments to which the eligible candidates of a 
political party shall be entitled under sub- 
sections (a) (2) and (3) with respect to a 
presidential election shall not exceed an 
amount equal to the lower of— 

“(1) the amount of qualified campaign 
expenses incurred by such eligible candidates 
and their authorized committees, reduced 
by the amount of contributions to defray 
qualified campaign expenses received and ex- 
pended or retained by such eligible candi- 
dates and such committees, or 

“(2) the aggregate payments to which the 
eligible candidates of a major party are en- 
titled under subsection (a)(1), reduced by 
the amount of contributions described in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(c) RestTrictions.—The eligible candi- 
dates of a political party shall be entitled to 
payments under subsection (a) only— 

“(1) to defray qualified campaign expenses 
incurred by such eligible candidates or their 
authorized committees, or 

“(2) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
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were used to defray such qualified campaign 
expenses, or otherwise to restore funds (other 
than contributions to defray qualified cam- 
paign expenses received and expended by such 
candidates or such committees) used to de- 
fray such qualified campaign expenses. 


“Sec, 9005. CERTIFICATION BY COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL. 

“(a) INITIAL CERTIFICATIONS—On the 
basis of the evidence, books, records, and in- 
formation furnished by the eligible candi- 
dates of a political party and prior to exam- 
ination and audit under section 9007, the 
Comptroller General shall certify from time 
to time to the Secretary for payment to such 
candidates under section 9006 the payments 
to which such candidates are entitled under 
section 9004. 

“(b) FINALITY OF CERTIFICATIONS AND DE- 
TERMINATIONS.—Initial certifications by the 
Comptroller General under subsection (a), 
and all determinations made by him under 
this chapter, shall be final and conclusive, 
except to the extent that they are subject to 
examination and audit. by the Comptroller 
General under secion 9007 and judicial re- 
view under section 9011. 

“Sec. 9006. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES. 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CAMPAIGN FunD.— 
There is hereby established on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States a special 
fund to be known as the ‘Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund’. The Secretary 
shall maintain in the fund (1) a separate 
account for the candidates of each major 
party, each minor party, and each new party 
for which a specific designation is made 
under section 6096 for payment into an ac- 
count in the fund and (2) a general account 
for which no specific designation is made. 
The Secretary shall, as provided by appro- 
priation Acts, transfer to each account in 
the fund an amount not in exess of the 
sum of the amounts designated (subsequent 
to the previous presidential election) tosuch 
account by individuals under section 6096 for 
payment into such account of the fund. 

“(b) TRANSFER TO THE GENERAL Funp—If, 
after a presidential election and after all 
eligible candidates have been paid the 
amount which they are entitled to receive 
under this chapter, there are moneys remain- 
ing in any account in the fund, the Secre- 
tary shall transfer the moneys so remaining 
to the general fund of the Treasury. 

“(c) PAYMENTS FROM THE Funp.—Upon re- 
ceipt of a certification from the Comptroller 
General under section 9005 for payment to 
the eligible candidates of a political party, 
the Secretary shall pay to such candidates 
out of the specific account in the fund for 
such candidates the amount certified by the 
Comptroller General. Payments to eligible 
candidates from the account designated for 
them shall be limited to the amounts in such 
account at the time of payment. Amounts 
paid to any such candidates shall be under 
the control of such candidates. 

“(d) TRANSFERS From GENERAL ACCOUNT TO 
SEPARATE ACCOUNTS.— 

“(1) If, on the 60th day prior to the presi- 
dential election, the moneys in any separate 
account in the fund are less than the ag- 
gregate entitlement under section 9904(a) (1) 
or (2) of the eligible candidates to which 
such account relates, 80 percent of the 
amount in the general account shall be trans- 
ferred to the separate accounts (whether or 
not all the candidates to which such sep- 
erate accounts relate are eligible candidates) 
in the ratio of the entitlement under section 
9004(&) (1) or (2) of the candidates to which 
such accounts relate. No amount shall be 
transferred to any separate account under 
the preceding sentence which, when added 
to the moneys in that separate account prior 
‘o any payment out of that account during 
the calendar year, would be in excess of the 
aggregate entitlement under section 9004(a) 
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(1) or (2) of the candidates to whom such 
account relates, 

“(2) If, at the close of the expenditure re- 
port period, the moneys in any separate ac- 
count in the fund are not sufficient to satisfy 
any unpaid entitlement of the eligible can- 
didates to which such account relates, the 
balance in the general account shall be trans- 
ferred to the separate accounts in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“(A) For the separate account of the can- 
didates of a major party, compute the per- 
centage which the average number of popu- 
lar yotes received by the candidates for Pres- 
ident of the major parties is of the total 
number of popular votes cast for the office 
of President in the election. 

“(B) For the separate account of the can- 
didates of a minor or new party, compute the 
percentage which the popular votes received 
for President by the candidate to which such 
account relates is of the total number of 
popular votes cast for the office of President 
in the election. 

“(C) In the case of each separate account, 
multiply the applicable percentage obtained 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) for such 
account by the amount of the money in the 
general account prior to any distribution 
made under paragraph (1), and transfer to 
such separate account an amount equal to 
the excess of the product of such multiplica- 
tion over the amount of any distribution 
made under such paragraph to such account. 

“Sec. 9907. EXAMINATIONS AND AUDITS; RE- 

PAYMENTS. 

(a) EXAMINATIONS AND AupitTs.—After each 
presidential election, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall conduct a thorough examination 
and audit of the qualified campaign ex- 
penses of the candidates of each political 
party for President and Vice President. 

“(b) REPAYMENTS.— 

(1) If the Comptroller General determines 
that any portion of the payments made to 
the eligible candidates of a political party 
under section 9006 was in excess of the ag- 
gtegate payments to which candidates were 
entitled under section 9004, he shall so 
notify such candidates, and such candidates 
shall pay to the Secretary an amount equal 
to such portion. 

“(2) If the Comptroller General determines 
that the eligible candidates of a political 
party and their authorized committees in- 
curred qualified campaign expenses in excess 
of the aggregate payments to which the eligi- 
ble candidates of a major party were entitled 
under section 9004, he shall notify such can- 
didates of the amount of such excess and 
such candidates shall pay to the Secretary an 
amount equal to such amount. 

“(3) If the Comptroller General deter- 
mines that the eligible candidates of a major 
party or any authorized committee of such 
candidates accepted contributions (other 
than contributions to make up deficiencies 
in payments out of the fund on account of 
the application of section 9006(c)) to defray 
qualified campaign expenses (other than 
qualified campaign expenses with respect to 
which payment is required under paragraph 
(2)), he shall notify such candidates of the 
amount of the contributions so accepted, 
and such candidates shall pay to the Secre- 
tary an amount equal to such amount. 

“(4) If the Comptroller. General deter- 
mines that any amount of any payment 
made to the eligible candidates of a political 
party under section 9006 was used for any 
purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which such payment 
was made, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray such 
qualified campaign expenses, 
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he shall notify such candidates of the 
amount so used, and such candidates shall 
pay to the Secretary an amount equal to 
such amount. 

“(5) No payment shall be required from 
the eligible candidates of a political party 
under this subsection to the extent that 
such payment, when added to other pay- 
ments required from such candidates under 
this subsection, exceeds the amount of pay- 
ments received by such candidates under 
section 9006. 

“(c) Norirication.—No notification shall 
be made by the Comptroller General under 
subsection (b) with respect to a presidential 
election more than 3 years after the day of 
such election. 

“(d) Deposir or REPAYMENTS.—All pay- 
ments received by the Secretary under sub- 
section (b) shall be deposited by him in the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

“Src. 9008. INFORMATION ON PROPOSED Ex- 
PENSES. 

“(a) REPORTS By CANDIDATES.—The candi- 
dates of a political party for President and 
Vice President in a presidential election shall, 
from time to time as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral may require, furnish to the Comptroller 
General a detailed statement, in such form 
as the Comptroller General may prescribe, 
of— 

“(1) the qualified campaign expenses in- 
curred by them and their authorized com- 
mittees prior to the date of such statement 
(whether or not evidence of such expenses 
has been furnished for purposes of section 
9005), and 

“(2) the qualified campaign expenses 

which they and their authorized committees 
propose to incur on or after the date of such 
statement. 
The Comptroller General shall require a 
statement under this subsection from such 
candidates of each political party at least 
once each week during the second, third, and 
fourth weeks preceding the day of the presi- 
dential election and at least twice during 
the week preceding such day. 

“(b) Pusiication.—The Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall, as soon as possible after he re- 
ceives each statement under subsection (a), 
prepare and publish a summary of such 
statement, together with any other data or 
information which he deems advisable, in 
the Federal Register. Such summary shall 
not include any information which identifies 
any individual who made a designation under 
section 6096. 

“Sec. 9009. REPORTS To CONGRESS; REGULA- 
TIONS. 

“(a) Reports—The Comptroller General 
shall, as soon as practicable after each presi- 
dential election, submit a full report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives setting 
forth— 

“(1) the qualified campaign expenses 
(shown in such detail as the Comptroller 
General determines necessary) incurred by 
the candidates of each political party and 
their authorized committees; 

“(2) the amounts certified by him under 
section 9005 for payment to the eligible can- 
didates of each political party; and 

“(3) the amount of payments, if any, re- 
quired from such candidates under section 
9007, and the reasons for each payment re- 
quired. 


Each report submitted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be printed as a Senate document. 
“(b) REGULATIONS, Erc.—The Comptroller 
General is authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations, to conduct such examina- 
tions and audits (in addition to the examina- 
tions and audits required by section 9007(a)), 
to conduct such investigations, and to require 
the keeping and submission of such books, 
records, and information, as he deems neces- 
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sary to carry out the functions and duties 
imposed on him by this chapter. 

“Sec. 9010. PARTICIPATION BY COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL IN JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 

“(a) APPEARANCE BY COUNSEL.—The Comp- 
troller General is authorized to appear in 
and defend against any action filed under 
section 9011, either by attorneys employed 
in his office or by counsel whom he may 
appoint without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
whose compensation he may fix without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter ITI of chapter 53 of such title. 

“(b) RECOVERY OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS.— 
The Comptroller General is authorized 
through attorneys and counsel described in 
subsection (a) to appear in the district 
courts of the United States to seek recovery 
of any amounts determined to be payable to 
the Secretary as a result of examination and 
audit made pursuant to section 9007. 

“(c) DECLARATORY AND INJUNCTIVE RE- 
LwEr.—The Comptroller General is authorized 
through attorneys and counsel described in 
subsection (a) to petition the courts of the 
United States for declaratory or injunctive 
relief concerning any civil matter covered by 
the provisions of this subtitle or section 
6096. Upon application of the Comptroller 
General, an action brought pursuant to this 
subsection shall be heard and determined by 
a court of three judges in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2284 of title 28, 
United States Code, and any appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court. It shall be the duty 
of the judges designated to hear the case to 
assign the case for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date, to participate in the hear- 
ing and determination thereof, and to cause 
the case to be in every way expedited. 

“(d) AppraL.—The Comptroller General is 
authorized on behalf of the United States to 
appeal from, and to petition the Supreme 
Court for certiorari to review, judgments or 
decrees entered with respect to actions in 
which he appears pursuant to the authority 
provided in this section. 

“SEC. 9011, JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

“(a) REVIEW OF CERTIFICATION, DETERMINA- 
TION, OR OTHER ACTION BY THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL.—Any certification, determination, 
or other action by the Comptroller General 
made or taken pursuant to the provisions of 
this chapter shall be subject to review by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia upon petition filed in such 
Court by any interested person. Any petition 
filed pursuant to this section shall be filed 
within thirty days after the certification, 
determination, or other action by the Comp- 
troller General for which review is sought. 

“(b) Surrs To IMPLEMENT CHAPTER.— 

“(1) The Comptroller General, the na- 
tional committee of any political party, and 
individuals eligible to vote for President are 
authorized to institute such actions, includ- 
ing actions for declaratory judgment or in- 
junctive relief, as may be appropriate to 
implement or construe any provision of this 
chapter. 

“(2) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this subsection and 
shall exercise the same without regard to 
whether a person asserting rights under pro- 
visions of this subsection shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other reme- 
dies that may be provided at law. Such pro- 
ceedings shall be heard and determined by 
& court of three judges in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2284 of title 28, 
United States Code, and any appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court. It shall be the duty 
of the judges designated to hear the case to 
assign the case for hearing at the earliest 
practicable date, to participate in the hear- 
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ing and determination thereof, and to cause 
the case to be in every way expedited. 

“Sec. 9012. CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

“(a) Excess CAMPAIGN EXPENSES.— 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for an eligible 
candidate of a political party for President 
and Vice President in a presidential election 
or any of his authorized committees know- 
ingly and willfully to incur qualified cam- 
paign expenses in excess of the aggregate 
payments to which the eligible candidates 
of a major party are entitled under section 
9004 with respect to such election. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year or both. 
In the case of a violation by an authorized 
committee, any officer or member of such 
committee who knowingly and willfully con- 
sents to such violation shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(b) CoNTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for an eligible 
candidate of a major party in a presidential 
election or any of his authorized committees 
knowingly and willfully to accept any con- 
tribution to defray qualified campaign ex- 
penses, except to the extent necessary to make 
up any deficiency in payments received out 
of the fund on account of the application 
of section 9006(c), or to defray expenses 
which would be qualified campaign expenses 
but for subparagraph (C) of section 9002(11). 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for an eligible 
candidate of a political party (other than 
a major party) in a presidential election or 
any of his authorized committees knowingly 
and willfully to accept and expend or retain 
contributions to defray qualified campaign 
expenses in an amount which exceeds the 
qualified campaign expenses incurred with 
respect to such election by such eligible can- 
didate and his authorized committees. 

“(3) Any person who violates paragraph (1) 
or (2) shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 
In the case of a violation by an authorized 
committee, any officer or member of such 
committee who knowingly and willfully con- 
sents to such violation shall be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(c) UNLAWFUL USE OF PAYMENTS.— 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who receives any payment under section 9006, 
or to whom any portion of any payment 
received under such section is transferred, 
knowingly and willfully to use, or authorize 
the use of, such payment or such portion for 
any purpose other than— 

“(A) to defray the qualified campaign ex- 
penses with respect to which such payment 
was made, or 

“(B) to repay loans the proceeds of which 
were used, or otherwise to restore funds 
(other than contributions to defray qualified 
campaign expenses which were received and 
expended) which were used, to defray such 
qualified campaign expenses. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than ^ve years, or both. 

“(d) FALSE STATEMENTS, Erc.— 

“(1) It shall bë unlawful for any person 
knowlingly and willfully— 

“(A) to furnish any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent evidence, books, or information 
to the Comptroller General under this sub- 
title, or to include in any evidence, books, or 
information so furnished any misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, or to falsify or conceal 
any evidence, books, or information relevant 
to a certification by the Comptroller General 
or an examination and audit by the Comp- 
troller General under this chapter; or 

“(B) to fail to furnish to the Comptroller 
General any records, books, or information 
roquested by him for purposes of this chapter. 
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“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(e) Kicksacks AND ILLEGAL PayMENTS.— 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly and willfully to give or accept any 
kickback or any illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any qualified campaign expense 
of eligible candidates or their authorized 
committees. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(3) In addition to the penalty provided 
by paragraph (2), any person who accepts 
any kickback or illegal payment in connec- 
tion with any qualified campaign expense 
of eligible candidates or their authorized 
committees shall pay to the Secretary, for 
deposit in the general fund of the Treasury, 
an amount equal to 125 percent of the kick- 
back or payment received. 

“(f) UNAUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES AND CON- 
TRIBUTIONS.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
it shall be unlawful for any political com- 
mittee which is not an authorized committee 
with respect to the eligible candidates of a 
political party for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in a presidential election knowingly and 
willfully to incur expenditures to further the 
election of such candidates, which would 
constitute qualified campaign expenses if in- 
curred by an authorized committee of such 
candidates, in an aggregate amount exceeding 
$1,000. 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
(A) expenditures by a broadcaster regulated 
by the Federal Communications Commission, 
or by a periodical publication,, in reporting 
the news or in taking editorial positions, or 
(B) expenditures by any organization de- 
scribed in section 501(c) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a) in communi- 
cating to its members the views of that or- 
ganization. 

“(3) Any political committee which violates 
paragraph (1) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, and any officer or member of such 
committee who knowingly and willfully con- 
sents to such violation and any other in- 
dividual who knowingly and willfully violates 
paragraph (1) shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

“(g) UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE OF INFOR- 
MATION.— 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any individ- 
ual to disclose any information obtained 
under the provisions of this chapter except 
as may be required by law. 

“(2) Any person who violates paragraph 
(1) shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 9013. EFFECTIVE DATE or CHAPTER. 

“The provisions of this chapter shall take 
effect on January 1, 1973. 


“CHAPTER 96. PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
FUND ADVISORY BOARD 


“Sec. 9021. ESTABLISHMENT OF 
Boarp. 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF Boarp.—There is 
hereby established an advisory board to be 
known as the Presidential Election Campaign 
Fund Advisory Board (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Board’). It shall be 
the duty and function of the Board to counsel 
and assist the Comptroller General of the 
United States in the performance of the du- 
ties and functions imposed on him under the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund Act. 

“(b) COMPOSITION or Boarp.—The Board 
shall be composed of the following mem- 
bers: 

“(1) the majority leader and minority 
leader of the Senate and the Speaker and 
minority leaders of the House of Represent- 
atives, who shall serve ex offico; 

“(2) two members representing each po- 
litical party which is a major party (as de- 
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fined in section 9002(6)), which members 
shall be appointed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral from recommendations submitted by 
such political party; and 

“(3) three members representing the gen- 

eral public, which -aembers shall be selected 
by the members described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 
The terms of the first members of the Board 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) shall ex- 
pire on the sixtieth day after the date of the 
first presidential election following January 
1, 1973, and the terms of subsequent members 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) shall 
begin in the sixty-first day after the date of 
a presidential election and expire on the six- 
tieth day following the date of the subse- 
quent presidential election. The Board shall 
elect a Chairman from its members. 

“(c) COMPENSATION.—Members of the 
Board (other than members described 'n sub- 
section (b)(1) shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $75 a day for each day they are 
engaged in performing duties and functions 
as such members, including traveltime, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, shall be allow~” travel 
expenses, Including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

“(d) Srarus.—Service by an individual as 
a member of the Board shall nov, for pur- 
poses of any other law of the United States 
be considered as service as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States.” 


Sec. 802. MISCELLANOUS AMENDMENTS 


(a) DESIGNATION OF INCOME Tax PAYMENTS 
TO PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN FuND.— 
Effective with respect to taxable years ending 
on or after December 31, 1972, section 6096 
(a) (relating to designation of income tax 
payments to the presidential election cam- 
paign fund) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In GeneRAL.—Every individual (other 
than a nonresident alien) whose income tax 
liability for any taxable year is $1 or more 
may designate that $1 shall be paid over to 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
for tne account of the candidates of any spec- 
ified political party for President and Vice 
President of the United States, or if no spe- 
cific account is designated by such individual 
for a general account for all candidates for 
election to the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 9006(a) 
(1). In the case of a joint return of husband 
and wife having an income tax lability of 
$2 or more, each spouse may designate that 
$1 shall be paid to any such account in 
the fund.” 

(b) REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS.— 

(1) Sections 303, 304, and 305 of the Presi- 
dential Election Campaign Fund Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 1587) are repealed. 

(2) The enactment of subtitle H of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by section 801 
of this Act is intended to comply with the 
provisions of section 5 (relating to the Pres- 
idential Election Campaign Fund Act of 
1966) of the Act entitled “An Act to restore 
the investment credit and allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of certain 
real property”, approved June 13, 1967 (Pub- 
lic Law 90-26, 81 Stat. 58). The provisions of 
section 6096 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, together with the amendments of such 
section made by subsection (a), shall be ap- 
plicable only to taxable years ending on or 
after December 31, 1972. 

Approved December 10, 1971. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the excuse 
given by the Internal Reyenue that this 
checkoff was not on the tax return itself 
was that it takes up too much space, es- 
pecially on the short form, and there is 
one form for Democrats or Republicans 
and then a checkoff. This measure 
should be modified so that it would be 
simple to check off the one dollar con- 
tribution. Then the Republicans would 
get as much as the Democrats and vice 
versa and a formula would be worked out 
for a third party. I have prepared an 
amendment which should be a part of 
this, if it is to be agreed to, to make it 
just a simple checkoff. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue told me that if we could take the 
charge part out of it, they can put it on 
the front page of the tax return—and 
also avoiding showing what one’s politics 
are—and then we make a contribution so 
that all of the people can contribute to 
both parties and perhaps to a third party, 
too. It is a nonpartisan fund. I would 
urge the Senator from Minnesota to ac- 
cept this amendment as a modification 
which I have had prepared by my staff. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am familiar with 
the Senator’s amendment. The gentle- 
man on my staff who has been working 
on that told me that he had talked with 
the Senator’s staff members so that I 
understood the Senator might be inter- 
ested in modifying or susbtituting an 
amendment to the one I have. 

Mr. LONG. The argument is made, 
and I suspect it is valid, that the present 
provision makes the short form too long; 
this would be a simple checkoff and that 
is all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The formula would 
designate where the funds would go; is 
that not correct, as the formula is pre- 
scribed in present legislation. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So what we would 
be accomplishing is to get the form sim- 
plified, and have just the checkoff on it, 
so that there is every opportunity for 
the taxpayer to see it and make his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. LONG. And we quit confusing peo- 
ple. Rather than saying both Democrats 
or Republicans are the party of one’s 
choice, the taxpayer just makes a check 
on the tax return and in that way we 
can eliminate all the private contribu- 
tions, which is the way it should be done, 
in my judgment, Senator. I have had the 
amendment prepared—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say that I 
would like the Senator to offer it as a 
modification. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer this 
amendment to the Senator’s amendment 
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and hope that the Senator can so modify 
it and accept it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am familiar with 
what the Senator is advocating and 
would be more than pleased to accept 
the modification. 

Mr. LONG. Let me make the point 
that this neither increases nor reduces 
revenues to the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. I send the amendment to 
the desk. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 6096 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to designa- 
tion of income tax payments to Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund) is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Every individual (other 
than a nonresident alien) whose income tax 
lability for any taxable year is $1 or more 
may designate that $1 shall be paid over to 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
9006(a).” 

(b) Section 9006 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to payments to eligi- 
ble candidates) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 906. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES, 

“(a) Establishment of Campaign Pund.— 
There is hereby established on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States a special 
fund to be known as the ‘Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund’. The Secretary shall, 
from time to time, transfer to the fund an 
amount equal to the sum of the amounts 
designated (subsequent to the previous pres- 
idential election) to the fund by individuals 
under section 6096. 

“(b) Transfer to the General Fund.—If, 
after a presidential election and after all 
eligible candidates have been paid the 
amount which they are entitled to receive 
under this chapter, there are moneys re- 
maining in the fund, the Secretary shall 
transfer the moneys so remaining to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. 

“(c) Payments from the Fund.—Upon 
receipt of a certification from the Comptrol- 
ler General under section 9005 for payment 
to the eligible candidates of a political party, 
the Secretary shall pay to such candidates 
out of the fund the amount certified by the 
Comptroller General. Amounts paid to any 
such candidates shall be under the control 
of such candidates. 

“(d) Insufficient Amounts in Fund.— 

“(1) If at the time of a certification by the 
Comptroller General under section 9005 for 
payment to eligible candidates of a political 
party, the moneys in the fund are insuffi- 
cient to pay to all eligible candidates the 
amounts to which they are then entitled (as 
determined by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Comptroller General), pay- 
ments to each eligible candidates shall be 
reduced pro rata, and the amounts not paid 
at such time shall be paid when there are 
sufficient moneys in the fund. 

(2) If, at the close of the expenditure re- 
port period, the moneys in the fund are not 
sufficient to satisfy the unpaid entitlements 
of all eligible candidates, the balance in the 
fund shall be paid to eligible candidates in 
the following manner: 

“(A) For the candidates of a major party, 
compute the percentage which the number 
of popular votes received by the candidates 
for President of the major parties is of the 
total number of popular votes cast for the 
office of President in the election, and divide 
such percentage by the number of major 
parties, 

“(B) For the candidates of a minor or new 
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party, compute the percentage which the 
popular votes received for President by the 
candidate of such party is of the total num- 
ber of popular votes cast for the office of 
President in the election. 

“(C) Pay to the eligible candidates of each 
party the same percentage of the amount of 
the money in the fund as the percentage 
obtained under subparagraph (A) or (B) for 
candidates of such party.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) is modified 
accordingly. 

Mr. LONG. The checkoff is available 
to the taxpayer. We place it where we 
intended it to be all the time, hopefully 
on the front of the return so that every- 
body will know where it is. 

The way it stands now, H. R. Block 
charges $1.40 to fill out this separate 
form for someone, which is supposed to 
cost him nothing. So that in order to con- 
tribute $1 of his tax money, which is 
not supposed to cost him anything addi- 
tional in the first place, in order to help 
take private contributions out of a Presi- 
dential campaign, it costs the taxpayer 
$1.40 to indicate that he wants to help 
make politics clean. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I quite 
agree with what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) has said. 
As a matter of fact, I think we made a 
grievous mistake when we allowed the 
designation of different parties. Its pur- 
pose, of course, was to promote the best 
qualified President of the United States. 
All we were trying to do was to stipulate 
a formula whereby the major parties 
would be participants and also those who 
had a certain number of votes in the past 
that would qualify them. The limitation 
is $20 million for any candidate and once 
he exercises that, that is all he can spend. 
He cannot raise another nickel. If there 
is not enough money and he can only 
draw $17 million, and he chooses to take 
that, all he can do is raise privately $3 
million. That is the way it should be. 
This is the general fund. It is very simple, 
if we adopt this amendment being pro- 
posed by the manager of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment is 
thoroughly desirable. I knew that the 
Senator from Louisiana had this in 
mind. He is the “daddy” of this pro- 
posal. Between the Senator from Loui- 
siana and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, with myself, hopefully, as a sort 
of catalyst, I hope that we can get this 
amendment adopted as modified. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
illusions about whether this will fully 
finance a campaign or not, but I think it 
is the right track, just as the idea of 
shortening the campaign is the right 
track. I hope that we will ultimately— 
and this goes especialy to my beloved 
friend from Rhode Island—now do some- 
thing about the fantastic costs of radio 
and television which has been breaking 
the backs of every candidate in terms of 
the campaign. 

Mr. PASTORE. And leading to cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. So this is the 
right idea and the right direction. It is 
an ingenious idea, indeed, and I shall 
support it. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back whatever time remains to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Might I ask the 
Senator—will he yield to me? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is this amendment 
in the nature of a subtsitute? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To the amendment 
as modified? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No; it is a total sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For what? 

Mr. DOMINICK. As soon as the clerk 
reports the amendment, I will be glad to 
tell the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would like to as- 
certain whether the yeas and nays were 
ordered on the Humphrey amendment 
as modified, as requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the language contained in the 
Amendment, insert the following: “That 
subtitle H of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to financing of Presidential 
election campaigns) is hereby repealed. Any 
amounts in the Presidential Election Cam- 
paign Fund established under section 9006 
of such code shall be transferred to the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Treasury on the day after 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I will 
say right now that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana whether he yielded back his time 
on the Humphrey amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I understood that he 
had. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that a substitute has been of- 
fered, I think it would be appropriate to 
do so, and I therefore yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back on the Hum- 
phrey amendment, as modified. 

The Senator from Colorado may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This happens to be 
Similar to a bill I put in with eight co- 
sponsors before, and conforms to the 
statements I have made before on this 
particular subject. I have had consider- 
able debate with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island on it on past 
occasions and I think it is time now that 
we took it into account once again. 

I would say to my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana that I was not going to 
bring this up if it had not been for the 
fact that the Senator from Minnesota 
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(Mr. HUMPHREY) brought up his amend- 
ment. In view of the fact that he has 
worked in the same area, it seemed to 
me only proper that we get some kind 
of feeling in the Senate about this pro- 
posed—it is not proposed—it is in effect 
now—this law, or the socalled tax 
check-off, and I think we should ask for 
the yeas and nays on my substitute now 
while we have enough Senators in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to go through 
some of the history on this first before I 
yield, and then I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, the original bill on the 
tax checkoff idea was proposed and put 
into law. It was proposed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island and he put it into 
law back in 1969, I believe it was—or 
1968, I have forgotten which. In any 
event, in 1969, led by the Senator from 
New York, Robert Kennedy at that time, 
it was repealed by the Senate. Senator 
Kennedy pointed out and quite properly 
that, first of all, this was giving to the 
taxpayer the right to earmark what his 
own tax funds should be used for, without 
any direction whatsoever from Congress, 
that Members of the Senate in support- 
ing this kind of idea would, in effect, be 
setting a precedent so that any person 
paying taxes could designate what his 
taxes were going to be used for. To the 
extent that we continue that—and I 
might say we put it in again—the desire 
of it was, as I recall, to have it in ef- 
fectively for the 1968 convention—for 
the Presidential election, and it was 
finally put over, so it became effective 
after that, and I believe it has raised only 
some $4 million to date. 

The fact of whether or not it has 
yielded any money really is not im- 
portant. There are a number of basic 
objections to the law. 

First, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, for whom I have consid- 
erable admiration, even though I do not 
always agree with him, held practically 
no hearings on this bill, particularly after 
the time the Senate repealed the law as 
it was in effect originally. 

Second, we are establishing a prece- 
dent, as I have said, so that any tax- 
payer can use any of his money for the 
purpose he decides it ought to be used. 
To the extent that you reduce the rev- 
enues by this method, you are reducing 
the available funds for the purpose of 
the very necessary programs for which 
we need money, and are saying that we 
are going to use it for political purposes 
instead. 

It strikes me that the minute you 
get into that, you get into total public 
financing, and you have not saved any 
money. This does not apply to primary 
elections. 

As I heard the Senator from Minne- 
sota say earlier today in a conversation, 
one of the great expense items that any 
person has—and he should know, because 
he went through this in running for the 
Presidency—is in the process of trying 
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to go through the primaries. This does 
not apply to any Presidential primary. 
So that those people who get beaten after 
that, at that point are going to be obli- 
gated to take care of their past due bills; 
or, if they win, they have to raise the 
money from the same people from whom 
you are supposedly saving them by the 
tax checkoff. So that what you have 
done, in effect, is to say that the pri- 
maries are going to be taken care of by 
the private interests, and then when you 
get to the general election, the public is 
asked to take care of the bill on that. 

Therefore, it does not save money; it 
does not cut down on money; it doubles 
the amount of money, if it does any- 
thing, because where you have your ini- 
tial expense item and your most impor- 
tant expense item is probably in the 
primaries and getting ready for the na- 
tional convention. 

Third, you have to make a choice, un- 
der the tax law, as to whether you are 
going to use public money or private 
money. Then you have to stay within 
whatever public money is available, I 
gather. 

Let us suppose you do not. Let us sup- 
pose you have a reelection committee 
which goes far beyond the amount of 
money you have, and suppose that man 
is elected President. Who is going to sue 
him? What taxpayer is going to come in 
and say at that point, “You have to pay 
back those revenues”? Or, let us say he 
turns down the money and the other 
candidate goes on the public funds. Then 
I can see all kinds of demagoguery going 
on, with one person saying, “You're using 
the tax funds of the country for your own 
political benefit”; and I can see the other 
person, who is doing that, saying to the 
other fellow, “You're doing nothing but 
being supported by the fat cats.” 

I think that one of the most important 
things that is going to come out of this 
is exactly what Senator Robert Kennedy 
said: You are going to find that to the 
extent that you go through this way, 
through the coordination of the national 
committees and their being able to de- 
termine who is going to get this money 
by the influence they have, you are going 
to have more and more centralized con- 
trol, on a party situation, as to who is 
going to be running for President. 

There are many other things. I am not 
going to take too long, because I think 
these things raise the issue rather calmly 
and clearly. 

What I am trying to do is to repeal 
the whole tax checkoff law. If we are 
going to go to public financing, let us 
have hearings on it; let us decide what 
we are going to do; let us decide how we 
are going to go; and let us not just go 
along in this process of saying we are 
going to have a tax checkoff and make 
the taxpayers think they are saving 
money, when the fact is that it is going 
to cost them more in the long run than 
it did before. 

I would say that we have one other 
question which has not been dealt with 
in this law. I do not know whether it 
ever will be dealt with. If you raise only 
$1, who is going to question the consti- 
tutionality of the act on a $1 deal? You 
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have to have a pretty wealthy person 
who is going to do it. 

But I would say that it affects the 
first amendment rights of those who 
desire to contribute to the amount per- 
mitted by other laws. For example, if a 
presidential candidate decides to go by 
the method of public financing we are 
talking about, that prohibits him from 
accepting money from anybody else. 
Why? What right is there for Congress 
to say to any citizen that he cannot 
contribute to a person running for pub- 
lic office? Yet, that is the effect of what 
we are doing by the tax checkoff bill as 
it is now in effect and now written. 

It seems to me that it also ignores the 
right of others who are young and the 
elderly who pay no taxes. If they do not 
pay any taxes, they cannot contribute. 
What in the world do we do about that? 
That is a constitutional issue, if I ever 
heard one. You hope to go forward on 
public money, and that is the route you 
take; you cut out totally any contribu- 
tions from the young or the elderly who 
pay no taxes because they have not made 
any checkoffs. What do you do about 
those who pay taxes but do not give a 
checkoff, such as myself? When we 
paid our income tax last year, I did not 
sign any checkoff. I do not like that 
bill. 

I do not think the act is good. I do not 
think it is constitutional. I do not think 
we ought to be going this way. I think 
it is a tragic mistake for our country to 
take this route down that road, where 
you are going to say to people that they 
can earmark what their taxes are going 
to be used for. I would much prefer to 
earmark my tax money for the benefit 
of the blind, for the benefit of those who 
draw social security benefits, for the 
benefit of those who need more housing, 
for the benefit of the poor, rather than 
I would for someone who is running for 
the Presidency of the United States. I 
want to give my own personal funds on 
that. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, who has 
time in opposition to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE). The Senator from Louisiana is 
in control of time in opposition of this 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to expound on one or two points, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

This proposal does not provide an ap- 
propriation. It merely permits a tax- 
payer to indicate a wish. It would have to 
be followed with an appropriation 
whereby the funds would be appropriated 
if we intended to respect the wish of 
that taxpayer. So the constitutional as- 
pect of this matter, I think, has been 
resolved a long time ago. 

One can say, as the Senator has sug- 
gested, that the bill leaves something to 
be desired. The same is true of any bill. 
I think it is a good bill, as far as it goes. 

To reject this amendment would indi- 
cate that we in the Senat> have not been 
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impressed one whit by the Watergate 
scandal. This approach would say, at 
least so far as the general election of the 
President is concerned, that both can- 
didates would have the opportunity, 
hopefully, to be financed by the wish of 
the taxpayers and by an appropriation of 
Congress, whereby each would have the 
same amount of money, the two major 
parties—with a proportionate amount 
for a third party, depending upon the 
number of votes it gets—and every penny 
would be accounted for. It is not likely 
that we are going to be hiring burglars 
or paying people not to tell what they 
know when called before a grand jury, 
or paying hush money to individuals in- 
volved in crimes, if the money must be 
accounted for publicly. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, time 
has proved the merit of the approach 
that we ought to take the Presidency 
beyond the reach of these private con- 
tributions. Admittedly, this does not do 
it all; but when we Democrat:, in con- 
ference, discussed t is issue, the only 
thing we argued about was whether it 
did enough. Far from taking the view 
the Senator from Colorado has argued, 
the Senator from Rhode Island knows 
that there was tremendous persuasion 
in the Democratic caucus that we ought 
to go far beyond this. When we dis- 
cussed this in conference every Demo- 
crat thought it should be done. It is very 
minimal 


I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
name of Robert Kennedy has been used 
this afternoon on the floor. I want to say 
that in my opinion he was a very illus- 
trious Attorney General. He was a dear 
friend of mine. He was a very eminent 
Member of this body. I daresay, too, that 
whatever Robert Kennedy said, when he 
did say it, was before Watergate; and I 
daresay that if he had known about Wa- 
tergate, he would not have said what 
he said, if he said it at all. 

Now, the question has been raised 
here that we are using public money to 
finance the Presidency of the United 
States. The argument made is that we 
do not do it for the blind and we do not 
do it for the disabled. I never heard of 
any corruption among the blind or the 
disabled. 

What we are trying to do is stop cor- 
ruption, and money leads to corruption. 
I daresay that if Maurice Stans had not 
made it his business to raise $50 million 
by the deadline of April 7, our President 
today would not be embarrassed, wheth- 
er or not he is implicated. I pray to God, 
for the sake of this country, that he was 
not implicated. 

What are we trying to do? We are try- 
ing to get the Presidency out of greed, 
and that is what this amounts to. We 
passed this law and it was concurred in 
by the House. Why? Because we felt the 
time had come when the Presidency of 
the United States, the prestige of that 
office, should be lifted out of the cock- 
tail bar, the $1,000 dinner, the $500 din- 
ner, or the $100 dinner. The President 
should be beholden to no one. No one 
should have access to the oval room at 
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the White House only because he made 
a large contribution, and no one should 
be appointed as an ambassador because 
he made many contributions. That is 
all we are talking about today. 

What are we saying to the taxpayers? 
We are saying, “You do not have to do it 
but if you feel, in order to leave the 
Presidency unfettered, unbeholden, and 
a free agent, all you need to do is desig- 
nate one of your dollars to this fund to 
elect the President of the United States.” 

Can anything be worthier than that? 
Can anything be worthier than to elect a 
President of the United States who owes 
nothing to anyone? That is the point 
here. 

Must you do this of necessity? No, you 
do not have to elect this method if you 
do not want to. You can go on raising 
your own money but once you elect to 
accept this money that is the limit. We 
should pass an overall ceiling, as has been 
suggested by the Committee on Com- 
merce or the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and there should be 
some limit on how much you can spend 
to be elected to an elective body, such as 
Congress, or the Presidency. 

I am telling you, Mr. President, excess 
money leads to corruption. Today is the 
second day we have heard a member of 
the White House implicate a number of 
people in the White House, right or 
wrong. I do not know the facts that 
clearly but I have been listening and 
watching the television. We heard today 
time and time again of personalities 
elected or chosen by the President who 
have betrayed the President of the 


United States, and a serious question has 


arisen as to whether or not the President 
of the United States knew about it. 

All of this could have been obviated. 
Nixon did not need this money. Nixon 
did not need this greed on the part of 
Maurice Stans or John Mitchell. He did 
not need that at all, I dare say that no 
Democrat could have beaten him in 1972. 

There we are. It was greed, again, that 
led to the scandal; and today American 
society is glued to the television sets, 
listening to the sordid story of a man in 
the White House who became President, 
after a campaign, only because money 
was available. I say this is wrong. It 
should be eliminated from the electoral 
scene. I am not predicating it for Sena- 
tors and Representatives; but for the 
President, at least, let us keep that of- 
fice clean. That is all we are trying to 
do. 

When the proper time comes, I shall 
move to lay the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
really sorry that this amendment in the 
nature of a substitute is before us. There 
are three men in this body who had the 
honor to be candidates for President. I 
am speaking for myself. We should elim- 
inate the most demeaning, the most de- 
grading, the most disgusting part of 
public office: seeking contributions. 

Let us face it. All we are trying to do 
here is to cleanse the political process. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, in his 
eloquent manner, has stated the case as 
precisely and as movingly as it can be 
said. Without any regard for the cur- 
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rent occupant of the office, let us face 
it all the way through. 

The cost of campaigning has gone up. 
We can campaign for the highest office 
in America, and it will cost money. Peo- 
ple today believe that taking money car- 
ries with it influence and tends to cor- 
ruption. 

We would like to cleanse the stables of 
the stench that seems to be all through 
the land. It does not make any difference 
whether it is a Republican or a Demo- 
erat; we are all under suspicion. I think 
we have got to turn back this amendment 
in the nature of a substitute because the 
public expects this body not only to pass 
a new election law, but also to do some- 
thing about campaign financing. 

What I have said today is just one 
simple thing to make it possible for 
people to know that when they pay their 
income tax, they can set aside $1 as re- 
sponsible citizens to protect the occupant 
of the highest office in the gift of the 
American people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I have listened with care to my friend 
from Minnesota and my friend from 
Rhode Island. What they are both say- 
ing is that they would like everybody to 
avoid what is improper, but let us not do 
what the rest of them do. 

We are talking about the use of con- 
tributions for political purposes. For 
heaven’s sake, what for? Let us grow up. 
Let us not get into an emotional state 
because of Watergate. Surely, we all dis- 
like it. But not a single person that is 
talked in Watergate ever ran for sheriff; 
has ever done anything in the elective 
field. So I am not going to be a part of 
more trouble, and all the rest of it, simply 
because I bring up an amendment to get 
rid of what I think is an unconstitu- 
tional use of power by Congress. 

We have the right to raise taxes and 
appropriate funds for the general wel- 
fare. But whether the general welfare 
includes general elections for President, 
on one side or the other, is anybody’s 
guess. 

No such cases have been tried in court, 
as far as I know, and probably will not 
be. But all we have to do is realize, as 
the Senator from Louisiana himself said, 
that it costs $1.40 to raise a dollar, to 
see that what we are doing is not only 
giving the taxpayer the ability to say 
that he is going to earmark his funds 
for political purposes instead of giving 
them to the blind or giving them to 
whatever other program it may be, but 
it is also costing money to raise the 
amount of money covered. 

The Senator from Louisiana says this 
is subject to the appropriation process; 
therefore, we do not have to worry about 
it because we do not have to do what 
the taxpayer tells us. Yet we are going 
out to the taxpayer and saying to him, 
“Put a dollar in and we will put it into 
a campaign.” The Senator from Louisi- 
ana says we do not have to do it. I do 
not know whether we have to do it or 
not, but if we do not, we are breaking 
faith with the taxpayer who has put the 
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money in, and if we do it, we are setting 
the precedent for earmarking any kind 
of tax situation we can talk about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will if I can get 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have no time; the 
Senator does. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I think I understand—in 
fact, I know—it does not cover the cost 
of the primary campaign. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOMINICE. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. In other words, all this 
we avoid if we are the nominees of the 
party. Of course, we are subject to get- 
ting the nomination. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. So one can sell his soul 
in the campaign if he knows he is going 
to get the nomination and recoup any 
losses through public money. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It seems to me per- 
fectly possible if he could run his cam- 
paign for less than the amount of money 
allocated. 

Mr. DOLE. I agree with the Senator 
from Minnesota that there is nothing 
more demanding than getting money, be- 
cause it is not what one knows happens, 
but what people may think. I agree with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. As chair- 
man of the Nationa: Republican Com- 
mittee, I think I can say it was never 
really rhoney that corrupted some of the 
people around the President; it was 
power that corrupted those men. As far 
as I knew, none ran off with money. 

I think we are going to have to come 
around to financing campaigns, includ- 
ing perhaps those of Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress, but I am concerned, 
and I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado, that until we can cover the cost 
of primary campaigns, it seems rather 
foolish, in a way, to worry about the 
general campaign. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 
I know how hard he worked. Having 
been chairman of our senatorial cam- 
paign committee, I know how hard it is 
to get money. I know it is not easy. I 
must say I have not known anybody to 
come back on me, except someone who 
contributed perhaps $10, who would then 
say, “I contributed $10. What can you do 
for me?” 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired or has been yielded back. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr, Dominick) in the nature of a 
substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), as modified. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
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from Delaware (Mr. Bmen), the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBE) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 246 Leg.] 


Hruska 
McClure 
Packwood 
Scott, Va. 
Stafford 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Williams 
Young 


Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 

. Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 


Hathaway 


Saxbe 
Stennis 


Biden Goldwater 


Clark Hart 
Curtis McGee 
So Mr. Dominick’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the Humphrey 
amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE). The question now occurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota as modified. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Minnesota wants the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota as 
modified. On this question the yeas and 
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nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan (Mr, 
Hart), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBeE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIs) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 247 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 


Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Abourezk 


Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Williams 
Fulbright Young 
Gravel 
Hartke 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 
NAYS—31 

Aiken Dominick 

Allen Ervin 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bennett 


McClure 


Weicker 
McClellan 


NOT VOTING—8 
Goldwater Saxbe 
Hart Stennis 
McGee 

So Mr. Humpnrey’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. David Af- 
feldt, the counsel of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, be permitted to be 
present in the Chamber during the con- 
sideration of the amendments I shall 
offer at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
that Bill Morris, of the staff of the Fi- 
nance Committee, be permitted to be 
present on the floor during the consid- 
eration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 284 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 284, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 8410 is amended by adding at the end 
of title II thereof the following: 

Sec. . It is the sense of Congress that— 

(a) the President prepare and submit, not 
later than September 1, 1973, a proposal to 
provide for the coverage, under the supple- 
mentary medical insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, of essential out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs, and such other proposals 
as he deems appropriate for the extension of 
the benefits provided under parts A and B 
of such title, 

(b) the recommendations of the President 
to increase out-of-pocket payments for the 
aged and disabled under the health programs 
established by such title XVIII should be 
withdrawn. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which is cosponsored by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, MONDALE), can be very briefly 
stated. It is a sense of the Congress reso- 
lution, and it contains two major pro- 
visions. 

It expresses the sense of Congress, 
first, that the administration should sub- 
mit proposals by September 1, 1973, to 
strengthen the medicare program and, 
second, that the administration should 
withdraw its earlier recommendations 
which would not only greatly reduce the 
benefits of medicare, but which would, 
in fact, actually increase out-of-pocket 
costs for the aged and the disabled under 
medicare by approximately $1 billion a 
year. 

Mr. President, Senator MONDALE and I 
are joined in the sponsorship of this 
sense-of-Congress resolution by the fol- 
lowing Senators: Mr. McGee, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. McGovern, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. HART, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Hucnes, Mr; 
Macnuson, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
MUSKIE, Mr. Tunney, Mr. CLARK, Mr, 
ABOUREZK, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, and Mr. CRANSTON. 

Mr. President, in the interest of time, 
while I have a prepared statement that I 
can deliver, I am hopeful that the distin- 
guished chairman might find it possible 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will not make the speech, I will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Very well, that is the 
best deal I have made all day. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


Briefly stated, this amendment—which 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
and I have sponsored—has two major pro- 
visions. It expresses the sense of Congress 
that the Administration: 

1. Submit proposals by September 1, 1973 
t- strengthen Medicare; and 

2. Withdraw its earlier recommendations 
to increase out-of-pocket payments for the 
aged and disabled under Medicare. 

In the Administration's fiscal 1974 budget, 
massive cutbacks in Medicare coverage were 
proposed, One such example was to require 
Medicare patients to pay hospital room and 
board charges for the first full day, plus 10 
percent of all subsequent charges. Now they 
pay a $72 deductible for hospitalization and 
nothing thereafter until the 61st day. If the 
Administration’s proposal should become law, 
out-of-pocket payments for hospitalization 
for Medicare beneficiaries would be increased 
by an estimated $345 million for the first 
six months of 1974. On an annualized basis, 
hospital charges for the elderly and disabled 
would be boosted in the vicinity of $700 
million. For the 5.4 million Medicare patients 
who are expected to be hospitalized during 
fiscal 1974, this added expense could be 
devastating. 

Major cutbacks are also proposed by the 
Administration for the Part B Supplemen- 
tary Medical Insurance program. Under the 
Administration’s recommendations, the Part 
B deductible would be raised from $60 to 
$85 and the coinsurance charge from 20 to 
25 percent. The fiscal 1974 budget also sug- 
gests that a new dynamic concept would be 
built into the Part B deductible. In other 
words, whenever Social Security benefits 
would be increased, the Part B deductible 
would be boosted proportionately. Present 
law requires an act of Congress to raise the 
deductible, instead of an automatic adjust- 
ment mechanism pegged to Social Security 
increases. 

All in all, the Administration's proposals 
would saddle the elderly and disabled with 
added out-of-pocket payments amounting 
to $516 million for the first six months in 
1974. But for a full year, these proposals 
would cost Medicare patients more than $1 
billion. 

Practically everyone in the United States 
wants economy in government. For my own 
part, I have supported a number of pro- 
posals to trim the Administration's overall 
budgetary ceiling of $268.7 billion. 

However, certainly a much better target 
could have been selected for massive reduc- 
tion than the Medicare program—a program 
which in 1974 will provide valuable protec- 
tion for 23 million aged and disabled Ameri- 
cans. To my way of thinking, the brunt of 
budgetary cutbacks should not be placed 
upon the backs of the elderly and the dis- 
abled. 

They are not responsible for the intensify- 
ing inflationary pressures brought about by 
the colossal failure of phase three. 

They are not responsible for the record 
breaking budget deficits of this Administra- 
tion—fueled to a large degree by an unde- 
clared war in Southeast Asia, mind boggling 
cost overruns for military hardware and a 
mismanaged economy with overly optimistic 
prophecies. 

And it is totally unfair to make them the 
scapegoats for these policy failures. 

On this point, Americans of all ages are 
in overwhelming agreement. A recent Har- 
ris poll made this abundantly clear. Of those 
interviewed, 92 percent opposed the Admin- 
istration’s efforts to cut back Medicare cov- 
erage for the disabled and aged, while only 
5 percent supported these policies, 

Mr. President, true economic security in 
retirement can never be fully achieved until 
we resolve the mounting health care cost 
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problems which impose an intolerable drain 
upon those living on limited, fixed incomes. 

Last month the Senate Committee on Ag- 
ing—of which I am Chairman—issued an an- 
nual report on recent developments in the 
field of aging. 

Perhaps the most significant finding is 
that the elderly, on a per capita basis, now 
pay more in out-of-pocket payments for 
medical care than the year before Medicare 
became law. In fiscal 1966 they paid $234 
from their own resources. By fiscal 1972 that 
figure had soared to $276, or 18 percent 
higher than in 1966. 

This amount, I should add, does not in- 
clude the Part B premium charge, which will 
amount to $75.60 a year for a single aged 
person, beginning this July. 

Valuable as it is, Medicare still only covers 
about 42 percent of health care costs of the 
elderly. This figure, however, represents a 
decline when compared with fiscal 1969. At 
that time Medicare covered almost 46 per- 
cent of the aged’s medical expenditures, 
However, inflationary pressures and gaps in 
coverage have steadily eroded this cover- 
age. 
For these reasons, our amendment also 
includes a provision which calls upon the 
Administration to submit its recommenda- 
tions to cover essential out-of-pocket pre- 
scription drugs under Medicare and other 
proposals to strengthen this vital program. 


Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana very much. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the adoption of the 
Church-Mondale amendment to H.R. 
8410. 

Average health care expenditures for 
older Americans now amount to $981 a 
year, nearly seven times that for persons 
under 19 and about three times the ex- 
penses for individuals in the 19- to 64- 
year age category. 

Today the high cost of health care 
represents the greatest single threat to 
the economic well-being of the elderly. 
Unfortunately illness strikes with far 
greater frequency and severity at a time 
in life when those victimized are least 
able to afford it. 

This point was brought home very 
forcefully during hearings which I con- 
ducted—as chairman of the Committee 
on Aging’s Subcommittee on Health Care 
of the Elderly—on “Barriers to Health 
Care for Older Americans.” 

At these hearings. we had an oppor- 
tunity to hear firsthand from HEW Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger concerning 
the administration’s rationale for cut- 
ting back medicare coverage for the aged 
and disabled. His line of reasoning was, 
however, challenged vigorously by every 
other witness who testified during our 
initial 2-day inquiry. 

A major argument advanced by the 
Secretary was that cutbacks in medi- 
care cOverage were necessary to encour- 
age greater cost consciousness by elderly 
health consumers. But older Americans 
living on less than $125 a month certainly 
do not need this type of “encourage- 
ment.” They are already struggling to 
make ends meet, and additional health 
costs could leave them financially bank- 
rupt. Moreover, it is physicians—not 
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elderly patients—who determine the 
mode and timing of medical services. 

Secretary Weinberger also maintained 
that increased deductibles and coinsur- 
ance charges were necessary to guard 
against overutilization of health services. 
However, there is no convincing evidence 
whatsoever to suggest that the elderly 
overutilize medical and hospital services. 
Quite to the contrary, the average hos- 
pital stay for aged Americans has de- 
clined from 14.1 days in 1967 to 12 days 
in 1972, for a 15-percent reduction. Older 
Americans do not derive great pleasure 
in going to the hospital. Those who are 
hospitalized are there—almost without 
exception—because it is necessary, not 
because they like it. 

Secretary Weinberger further argued 
that recent social security increases 
would make it easier for the elderly to 
assume greater “cost sharing” under 
medicare. Unfortunately he overlooked 
some very crucial facts. Despite recent 
improvements in social security, more 
than 3 million older Americans still live 
in poverty. And the poverty threshold, 
I should hasten to add, is pegged at a 
bare minimum standard: $2,060 for a 
single aged person and $2,600 for an 
elderly couple. 

Additionally, nearly 11 million older 
Americans—a clear majority of all per- 
sons 65 and older—have incomes below 
the Department of Labor’s intermediate 
budgets for elderly persons. 

Moreover, the Congress never intend- 
ed to provide the aged with a much- 
needed social security increase, and then 
dilute its impact by approving staggering 
increases in health care costs for the 
elderly. 

Finally, the Secretary maintained that 
the administration’s proposals would en- 
courage the use of alternatives to more 
expensive forms of institutionalization. 
But the harsh reality is that these alter- 
natives frequently do not exist. A classic 
example is home health care which ac- 
counts for only about 0.7 percent of all 
projected medicare payments under part 
A for fiscal 1973. Furthermore, the esti- 
mated payments for fiscal 1973 are ex- 
pected to be about $3 million below the 
fiscal 1970 level. 

However, an expression of congres- 
sional opposition to the administration’s 
proposed cutbacks in coverage is not 
enough. Efforts must also be initiated, I 
strongly believe, to improve Medicare by 
closing gaps in coverage. 

Consequently, I am especially pleased 
that the Church-Mondale amendment 
calls upon the administration to submit 
concrete recommendations at an early 
date—by September 1—for strengthen- 
ing medicare coverage. Specifically, the 
administration would be directed to make 
recommendations for covering essential 
out-of-hospital prescription drugs. 

Prescriptions now constitute the larg- 
est personal health care expenditure 
which the aged must meet almost en- 
tirely from their own resources. In fact, 
drug costs for persons 65 and above are 
about three times as great as for younger 
Americans. And for elderly persons with 
severe chronic conditions—about 15 per- 
cent of all older Americans—their pre- 
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scription expenses are approximately six 
times as great as for younger individuals. 

Today, the threat of costly illness is all 
too apparent for millions of aged and 
disabled Americans. That threat—inten- 
sified by the continuing upward spiral 
of health care costs—must be effectively 
dealt with as soon as possible. 

The Church-Mondale amendment 
which I support, would help meet that 
threat. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment (No. 284) of 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 283 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call up 
for consideration in my own behalf and 
on behalf of Senators MONDALE, KEN- 
NEDY, and McGovern amendment No. 
283. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant iegislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 8410 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

Section 1130(a)(2) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “of the amounts paid 
(under all of such sections)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “of the amounts paid under 
such section 403 (a) (3)"; and 

(2) by striking out “under State plans ap- 
proved under titles, I, X, XIV, XVI, or part 
A of title IV” and inserting in lieu thereof 


“under the State plan approved under part 
A of title IV”. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment has the purpose of exempt- 
ing the aged, the blind, and the disabled 
from the requirements of the Revenue 
Sharing Act, that 90 percent of social 
service funds be directed to the current 
welfare recipients. 

The primary purpose of social services 
for the elderly and handicapped is to 
prevent dependency and institutionaliza- 
tion. For many potential welfare recip- 
ients, social services under the Social 
Security Act have enabled them to live 
independently, rather than being pre- 
maturely and unnecessarily institu- 
tionalized at a much higher public cost. 

However, last year’s Revenue Sharing 
Act reversed a long established congres- 
sional policy of making services available 
not only to persons on welfare, but to 
those in danger of becoming dependent. 
Instead, the act established new eligibil- 
ity requirements that at least 90 percent 
of a State’s allotment had to be spent on 
current welfare recipients. 

Six categories were exempted from the 
90-10 ratio, but services to the aged, blind 
and disabled were not included. More- 
over, nowhere near 90 percent of fund- 
ing for social services for elderly and 
handicapped persons had been directed 
toward welfare recipients. In fact, a sub- 
stantial portion had been targeted to 
nonwelfare recipients to prevent them 
from slipping into a dependency status. 
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One of the most immediate effects of 
this 90-10 limitation has been a wide- 
spread reduction in services for the low- 
income elderly, blind, and disabled who 
are not on welfare. On this point, the 
National Council on Aging stated that 
this provision “will virtually eliminate 
programs designed to prevent depend- 
ency and institutionalization of our older 
people—resulting eventually in a higher 
cost to the taxpayers.” 

My amendment, however, can help to 
correct this situation by allowing com- 
munities to provide increased services to 
the low-income aged and handicapped, 
enabling them to maintain their inde- 
pendence at a minimum public cost. 

This provision, I am pleased to say, 
has the wholehearted support of leading 
organizations in the field of aging, in- 
cluding the National Council of Senior 
Citizens, National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation-American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, and the National Council 
on the Aging. 

A similar measure has been introduced 
in the House by Representative JOHN 
Hez. That proposal has been cospon- 
sored by more than 150 Members, includ- 
ing Representative WILBUR Mitts, the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which means that if we can 
add this provision to the bill, the likeli- 
hood is that we will not be engaged in 
an idle exercise, but will have every 
prospect of seeing it written into law in 
the conference between the two Houses. 

So, Mr. President, for these reasons, I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

I think that this 90-10 ratio has al- 
ready produced just the opposite result 
of what was intended when it was 
first adopted. It is actually driving 
people onto the welfare rolls, forcing 
them to be institutionalized in order to 
secure the services, many of which, like 
housekeeping services and transporta- 
tion services, are meant for the very pur- 
pose of giving people on low incomes 
an assist and thus enable them to stay 
off the welfare rolls. 

The adoption of this amendment 
would give the States and communities 
more flexibility in the use of these funds. 
It would not add 1 dime to the total 
funds available. The present $2.5 billion 
ceiling in existing law would be left 
intact, but the amendment would give 
the States and communities greater 
flexibility to put these funds to work 
in a better manner. 

For those reasons, I hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt the amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment has merit. But the Finance Com- 
mittee is now right in the middle of its 
work on social services. We held 4 days 
of hearings on social services in which 
we went into all aspects of the program. 
As we began to consider legislation, we 
were faced with an immediate deadline: 
the very restrictive regulations of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are scheduled to go into effect 
July 1. So the committee decided that 
for immediate purposes we should ap- 
prove a 6-month postponement in the 
HEW regulations, and the Senate has 
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overwhelmingly approved the committee 
provision. When we come back from the 
recess, the committee will be giving pri- 
ority to its work on social services, and I 
believe that what we approve will satisfy 
the Senator from Idaho and probably 
do a lot more besides. I would hope the 
Senator would withhold his amendment 
until he sees the bill the Finance Com- 
mittee will soon report out. 

Mr. President, this would more appro- 
priately be an amendment on a bill that 
the House has sent us on which they 
anticipate we will add welfare amend- 
ments. They have informed the com- 
mittee that they will hold hearings them- 
selves before they meet with us in con- 
ference. With all deference to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, he is speaking of an 
area where legislation is indicated and 
which cannot be achieved here on this 
bill. It will have to be an amendment 
to a welfare bill which we would bring 
before the Senate as soon as we could. 
But that will have to be after the recess. 

I would hope the Senator from Idaho 
would withhold his amendment. If he 
insists on pressing his amendment, I 
would be compelled to oppose it, because 
we think we can come up with what the 
Senator has in mine and can do an even 
better job of it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Let me first say to the distinguished 
chairman that I have great respect for 
him and the other members of his com- 
mittee. I know they are undertaking to 
look into the effect of this 90/10 ratio 
across the board. I am certain that the 
committee will come up with recommen- 
dations that I could wholeheartedly 
support. 

Furthermc-e, I want to commend the 
chairman on the fact that he is under- 
taking to postpone implementation of 
the social services regulations for 6 
months. 

But the fact remains that the 90/10 
ratio will not be postponed. It is in effect 
today. It is part of the law today. It has 
been operating, for months now, in the 
various States. 

If one thing is clear, it is that this 
ratio straitjackets the States and com- 
munities in such a way that it is clearly 
a proven mistake. The Senator himself 
indicates as much when he says the com- 
mittee will review the whole question and 
come forward with recommendations. 

I am asking for only one thing, which 
I am sure the committee will recommend 
in due course, but which I am equally 
sure we should do tonight, and that is 
simply to exempt from the 90-10 ratio the 
aged, the blind, and the disabled. We 
know that this will be done sooner or 
later. We do not have to wait. Chairman 
MILLs on the House side indicates that he 
favors this change in the law, since it is 
causing such difficulties throughout the 
50 States. 

Since this particular change has had 
the endorsement of all the organizations 
that represent the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled, I should think that the 
chairman might accept this limited re- 
vision, which would interfere in no way 
with the more comprehensive examina- 
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tion of the whole question that the com- 
mittee will make at a later date. 

That is the basis of my plea tonight. 
It is fully justified, and I would hope 
that the Senator from Louisiana would 
accept my amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I regret that I cannot sup- 
port the amendment for the reasons I 
have already set down. I think that we 
can bring before the Senate an improve- 
ment over what the Senator is proposing 
here. We will be able to look at all the 
facets of the problem. While I appreciate 
the Senator’s good intentions, I am will- 
ing to abide by the judgment of the Sen- 
ate on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHes). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Cuurcu), No. 283. 

The “Noes” appear to have it—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is called for. 

On a division, the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 288 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 288. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SUSPENSION OF DISC BENEFITS 


SEC. . Section 993(c) (3) of the Internal 


Revenue Code is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting the following in 
lieu thereof: 

“If the President imposes export controls 


under the authority conferred upon him by 
section 3(2)(A) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act on any property described in para- 
graph (1), he shall by Executive order de- 
signate the property as in short supply, and 
that designation shall remain in effect 
throughout the period during which such ex- 
port controls are in effect. If the President 
determines that the export of any property 
described in paragraph (1) exerts serious 
upward pressure on the domestic price of 
that property, he may by Executive order 
designate the property as in short supply.”. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, at 5 
o'clock today, the administration an- 
nounced that it was proposing controls 
on the export of soybeans, processed 
soybeans, cottonseed, and cottonseed 
products. At that point, the adminis- 
tration placed itself in an anomalous po- 
sition. It is on the one hand controlling 
the export of certain commodities, and 
on the other hand it is encouraging the 
export of the same commodities at tax- 
payers’ expense. . 

The Revenue Act of 1971 established 
a system whereby all exporters of U.S. 
products can obtain tax advantages by 
establishing subsidiaries called DISC’s. 
The purpose of a DISC system is to en- 
courage exports. Under present law, 
the President is permitted but not re- 
quired to suspend these DISC benefits to 
encourage the export of commodities if 
the supply is insufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the domestic economy. 
The authority of the President has not 
been exercised. 

On June 25, Director Dunlop of the 
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Cost of Living Council testified before 
the Senate Banking Committee that ear- 
lier this year the Council had asked the 
Treasury to consider the possibility of 
suspending DISC benefits for a number 
of commodities which have experienced 
serious domestic price increases, includ- 
ing soybeans, animal feeds, and steel 
scrap, but that Treasury is still study- 
ing the matter. Despite the fact that 
the President on June 13 requested 
from Congress “on an urgent basis” 
new authority to impose export controls 
on “animal feedstuffs and other grains,” 
he has not exercised his authority to 
suspend the tax break enjoyed by com- 
panies who export those commodities 
through DISC’s. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why 
the Government should operate at cross 
purposes with itself, encouraging exports 
of a commodity through tax breaks on 
the one hand, and on the other trying 
to combat inflation by curtailing the 
exports of the same commodities. 

This amendment would require the 
President to suspend the DISC benefits 
for any commodity whenever the export 
of that commodity was restricted pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act. 

The amendment would also permit the 
President to suspend DISC benefits 
whenever he found that the export of a 
commodity would exert serious upward 
pressure on the domestic price of that 
commodity. 

Mr. President, the short of it is that 
this amendment would eliminate that 
anomalous position—the administration 
on the one hand controlling imports and 
on the other encouraging, at taxpayer 
expense, the export of the very same 
commodities. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment by the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what the 
Senator is recommending is something 
the President may do, anyway. The Pres- 
ident has the power to do it; 

This would be a tax increase, if it is 
votéd. While it does have merit to rec- 
ommend it, I have been hopeful—and 
am still hopeful—that we can keep tax 
increases off the bill. I am going to vote 
against the amendment. 

Incidentally, it is planned that the 
foreign tax provisions will be on the 
trade bill, so that the appropriate bill 
for this amendment will be here in short 
order, and we will have a chance to act 
on it sometime shortly after the August 
recess. I hope we postpone consideration 
until that time, and let us act on it in 
connection with the proper bill, if the 
President indeed has not taken care of 
the problem before then. 

I am willing to abide by the wishes 
of the Senate in this matter. If there is 
no request for additional time, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, this 
is not a tax increase amendment. It is a 
tax decrease amendment. As a matter 
of fact, taxes are being raised to en- 
courage the export of certain commodi- 
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ties, including soybeans and cottonseed. 
Taxes are raised to encourage exports at 
the same time the President is using the 
authority he now has to control the 
exports of the same commodities. That 
makes absolutely no sense. 

Hearings have been held on this sub- 
ject. They have been held by the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. No witnesses before that com- 
mittee could defend this indefensible 
policy. This amendment would eliminate 
it. I see absolutely no reason for delaying 
it. 

Mr. President, if the chairman yields 
back his time, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIEN), and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE) 
are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[No. 248 Leg.] 


NOT VOTING—7 


Hart Stennis 
McGee 
Saxbe 


Biden 
Clark 
Goldwater 
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So. Mr. STEVENSoN’s amendment (No. 
288) was rejected. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I call 
up an unprinted amendment, as sent to 
the desk and modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

H.R. 8410 is amended by adding at the 
end of the bill, the following new subsec- 
tion: 

Sec. 210(c). Section 401 of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1972 is amended by 
striking out “January 1972" wherever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “Janu- 
ary 1973.” 


Mr. CRANSTON. First, Mr. President, 
let me say I am delighted that the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) has 
joined me as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

By way of brief explanation, section 
401 of Public Law 92-603—which most of 
us recall as H.R. 1—relates to the limita- 
tion of fiscal liability of the States for 
State supplementation—upon imple- 
mentation of the supplemental security 
income program—SSI—in January of 
1974. Section 401 is the so-called hold- 
harmless provision. 

This provision was included in the So- 
cial Security amendments to encourage 
State supplementation of the Federal 
floor established by the SSI program, to 
the presently existing benefit levels—so 
that no aged, blind or disabled assist- 
ance recipient would suffer reduced 
benefits as the result of the new Federal 
program. This would be accomplished by 
holding the States “harmless” for costs 
over the January 1972, levels. 

Unfortunately, this provision, in an 
estimated 15 States, will have a very 
counterproductive effect on the recipients 
of aid to the aged, blind and disabled— 
because the benefit increases by the 
States during calendar year 1972 will not 
be “held harmless” under the existing 
provision. 

For example, in my home State of Cali- 
fornia benefit levels increased $17 from 
January 1972, to January 1973. This $17 
increase consisted of a $12 benefit in- 
crease—an attempt to pass along some of 
the benefits of the 20-percent social secu- 
rity increase to public assistance recip- 
ients, and a $5 cost-of-living increase. 

If the “hold harmless” date of Janu- 
ary 1972 is retained, this $17 increase will 
not be included in the limitation on 
State liability under the SSI program, 
contained in section 401 of the Social Se- 
curity amendments. 

The result will likely be a reduction in 
benefits to the over 500,000 California 
aged, blind, and disabled assistance re- 
cipients equal to the 1972 increase, and 
the same is likely to occur in a number 
of other States. 

The committee chairman feels that the 
States will act to prevent a reduction in 
payment that may occur in some States. 
It probably will not in some. Such an 
effort is underway in California, but I am 
not sure it will succeed. Therefore, I am 
proposing this amendment to protect the 
people in those States where such action 
would take place. 

This amendment will change the hold 
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harmless date to January 1973—thereby 
covering the calendar 1972 increases 
which States have enacted. These in- 
creases enacted during calendar 1972 
are not abusive actions designed to in- 
equitably increase State assistance in the 
implementation of the SSI program— 
rather they are increases enacted in 
many States in an attempt to mitigate 
the effects of spiraling inflation on el- 
derly, blind, and disabled public assist- 
ance recipients. 

Mr. President, this amendment is es- 
sential to insure that no aged, blind or, 
disabled person suffers a benefit reduc- 
tion as the result of H.R. 1 and the im- 
plementation of the SSI program. 

I would hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
could take this amendment to conference 
with the House. I believe it is a measure 
designed to make more equitable the ef- 
fects of the SSI program—particularly 
with regard to those States which have 
attempted to be most responsive to the 
needs of some of the least fortunate 
among us. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment has considerable merit. As 
to the timing and as to the place, that is 
something that can be debated. The fact 
still remains that when we raised the 
social security limitation, many of the 
States, in order to implement it and bring 
it up to the standards for those who had 
been receiving aid, the blind, and those 
enumerated by my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, had to go along and supplement 
the payments they were making in these 
categories. 

As a result of that law, we find that 
in some States the tab will be $2.6 mil- 
lion. New York’s will be considerably 
larger. California’s will have a consider- 
ably larger amount. I recognize that the 
tab on this will run up to $400 million. 
Whether or not that should be under- 
taken on this bill, I am not prepared to 
say. But the amendment has considerable 
merit, and I sincerely hope that the 
amendment would be taken to confer- 
ence, so that the matter could be kept 
alive. If it is felt that further hearings 
should be held, that could be done 
through due process. 

But we have to remind ourselves that 
this was a humanitarian effort on the 
part of the States to enable them to help 
those who are in these categories—the 
aged and the blind. 

The reason why I say that is that we 
did increase social security benefits. If 
we stayed by the old standard, many of 
those people would have had to take a 
reduction in order to get the benefit of 
an increase. That is why the States, out 
of their own generosity and compassion 
for the people who are blind and aged, 
came in and implemented what we had 
done by social security. 

I hope that that will be given serious 
thought. I realize that the cost will be 
about $400 million. But the fact remains 
that there is tremendous merit to it. I 
hope that the amendment would be taken 
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to conference, where the problem will be 
given further study. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I am delighted to 
have the support of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. I am pleased to add Senator 
JAVITS as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) 
has stated clearly what is the State’s re- 
sponsibility. Instead of penalizing them, 
we should at least keep them whole, and 
that is what the Cranston amendment 
seeks to do. 

One of the problems of decentralizing 
responsibility after 30-some years of cen- 
tralizing is our worry as to whether the 
States will realize what will happen. 
When the States add to their responsi- 
bility. I am for decentralizing, with the 
assurance that they will meet their re- 
sponsibility. That is all the more reason 
for saving or leaving whole what we want 
them to do. So I hope the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee bill, the committee amendment 
provides $400 million to help the poor 
who have been under the social security 
program. An overwhelming number are 
receiving social security money, as well 
as public welfare money, that benefits 
the poor people in every State in the 
Union. 

By contrast, the amendment of the 
Senator from California would cost $400 
million in 28 States which have been pro- 
viding no benefits at all—neither to the 
people nor to the States. So about half 
of the States would get the money. 

Furthermore, the people would not be 
benefited, but State treasuries would be. 
New York would get $140 million and 
California would get $100 million of the 
$400 million. So those 2 States would get 
$240 million of the $400 million—about 
60 percent for 2 States. The majority of 
States would get no benefit whatever. 

Mr. President, we have provided what 
will be a considerable assist to the States 
under present plans, because they notified 
us they were planning to subsidize the 
social security program by some $150. 

We now push our payment up to $140, 
$10 more for every one of those recipi- 
ents. That raises by $10 the amount they 
will find necessary to supplement those 
people. We have not up to now made 
them supplement the payments. That is 
what they did. They recognized that they 
should, and they did. 

We have left it very substantial for 
them, as we have for all of the 50 States 
in the Union, with what we have done in 
the bill with the $400 million. What he 
proposes to do with the $400 million 
would not benefit the people. It would 
not benefit the majority of the States 
in the Union. The States that benefit 
are saving 60 percent of the funds, but 
the majority of them, will save no funds. 

Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any need for that type of arrange- 
ment. There may be some other way in 
which we can help California and New 
York with their problems. When some 
welfare reform bill comes along, per- 
haps we can find some way to help them 
with their problems. I do not think that 
this amendment should be added to the 
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bill. Frankly, if we were to add some- 
thing of this sort, the other 28 States 
would not be benefiting. I would cer- 
tainly have to insist that the bill go over 
until tomorrow to find a way to give a 
chance to the States that are being left 
out. Under the circumstances, I do not 
think that we should add the amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
trouble here is that the cutoff was Jan- 
uary 1972. In my State, the blind and 
the aged are not living in luxurious cir- 
cumstances. They need to have a sup- 
plement. We went ahead in October of 
1972 and raised the category of those 
that were in that allotment. That was 
not done to let them buy new Cadillacs. 
It was done to let them change from dog 
food to hamburgers. 

That was an act of charity. Because 
we have done that, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot discriminate in our favor. 
That is the point that we are trying to 
establish here today. 

In some States the cost of living is 
much higher than in other States. Rents 
are much higher. For that reason we 
have to supplement and implement what 
was already given to them from a Federal 
grant, so to speak. Of course, it goes to 
the poor, unless the States get the money 
and are made whole. The only way they 
have to balance the budget would be to 
give away what they have gained. That 
would be disastrous. 

We have tried in many States to raise 
the benefits to the point that people 
could get along. 

I realize that a social program is not 
a popular program. I realize how people 
feel about it. 

We are talking about the aged and 
the blind. Certainly people walking 
around with a white stick are not taking 
advantage of the people or of the 
Government. 

What we are asking for is compassion 
at this juncture. If the Senator will agree 
to take the amendment to conference so 
that we could keep it alive, if we could 
get the assurance that at some future 
date we could have our representatives 
come down and testify, we would be 
satisfied. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, let 
us put this in perspective. No one will 
get any money out of this. The blind and 
the disabled will not get a dime more. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Government 
might have to take it over. 

Mr, PACK WOOD. Now that we have 
amended the bill, no one will get any 
less money than he is now getting. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. If we pass the 
amendment, all we will have to do is that 
the Federal Government will pick up the 
cost, the $400 million that the States are 
picking up to pay to the people in order 
to have them live above a minimum 
level. 

The revenue sharing measure that we 
passed last year enables some States to 
make a profit. I understand that the 
State of California has a $800 million 
surplus this year. I do not think that it 
is incumbent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to pass this measure. If we pass 
this, it goes right to their treasury. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The whole purpose of 
the law was to let the States have the 
responsibility. But we cut it off when 
there is an inequity. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That was not the 
purpose. The purpose was to set a mini- 
mum floor. But we have raised it now 
to $140 for an individual. That is all we 
promised. Every State had enough money 
with two exceptions—California and New 
York. From what they saved from what 
we picked up of the States’ share, they 
are making more money under the State 
plan. 

Now, after we have saved the States $1 
billion in picking up this total that has 
been freed from the States, the States 
no longer have to pay that because we 
pick it up. 

Under the pending amendment they 
want us to pick up another $400 million. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the cutoff date is 
January 1972. That is when the harm 
was done. 

Mr. PACK WOOD, There was no harm. 

Mr. PASTORE. This money was paid 
in order to equalize the burden. We did 
recognize that the people needed the 
money. We found that after we had the 
increase, we had another category. The 
blind and the aged were a little out of 
whack. 

They are now saying that in a back- 
ward State—and I do not want to name 
any—$140 is enough, because the money 
will give the people who receive it enough 
to live, even though it might cost $150 to 
live. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. But if we pass this 
bill, they would not get any more money. 

Mr. LONG. The poor would not get a 
bit more. Prior to the time the new SSI 
goes into effect, the Federal Government 
is paying half of Rhode Island’s cost. 
Under this bill, we pay the first $140, so 
Rhode Island will pick up about $50 more. 
With.50-50 matching now, the State has 
to put up half of the cost. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not mean any 
impertinence. But how did it affect 
Louisiana? What was it before and after 
January 1972? Was it $140? As a matter 
of fact, the State of Louisiana did not 
have to pass any law to supplement it. 

Mr. LONG. We pay $107 to an aged 
person with no other income. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the average 
for Louisiana today? Is it $140? As a 
matter of fact, Louisiana is making 
money on the deal and we are losing 
money. 

Mr, LONG. It will go up to $140 next 
January under the committee bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right, it will go 
up to $140. In Rhode Island, it.goes from 
$140 to $190 in the future under the bill. 
And that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. LONG. Rhode Island, relatively 
speaking, will save more money than 
Louisiana will save when the SSI pro- 
gram goes into effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. Louisiana has a lot of 
oil down there. And the Federal Govern- 
ment has closed down our shipyards. We 
are in tough shape. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if we could 
trade our per capita income with Rhode 
Island, we would be glad to do so. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would like to make 
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a point. We are establishing a principle 
that the States can take the Federal 
money, add to it, and come back here a 
year later and ask that we put up what 
they have added. The next year they will 
be back and they will say that they have 
added more and that we must hold them 
harmless for what they have done. 

We will be asked to go into the business 
of paying the States for what they have 
paid. 

Mr. PASTORE. What was it before 
January of 1972 in the State of Utah? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not think that 
is the point. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is the point. 
Whether one wins or loses is the name 
of the game. Did the State of Utah win 
or lose? 

Mr. BENNETT. The point is the prin- 
ciple of allowing the States to force the 
Federal Government to pick up any 
amount of money that the States add 
to a Federal program. 

Mr. PASTORE. And the Government 
says to the people of Rhode Island that 
the floor is $140. The Federal Govern- 
ment is clipping them for $50. And when 
the Government says to Louisiana that 
it is giving them $140, it means that it 
is giving them a profit of the difference 
between $107 and $140. The Senator does 
not have to tell me about discrimination. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is not too 
difficult to see that under the committee 
bill the Federal Government will pay the 
first $140. Under present law, we were 
going to pay the first $130. However, un- 
der the committee bill, we will pay the 
first $140. 

Of course, if those people are drawing 
social security payments, they are per- 
mitted to keep $20, and that means a 
guaranteed monthly income of $160. 
Then, with the food stamps provided in 
the Senate agriculture bill, it would 
make it about $175. The States of Rhode 
Island, California, and New York would 
be tremendously benefited by what we 
are doing. 

We were putting up 50 percent in 
those States. Now we are going to be 
putting up 100 percent of the first $140. 
All the States are benefiting, they are 
all getting helped. California has a $800 
million surplus, but they naturally want 
to replace State money with Federal 
money. Louisiana does not have any sur- 
plus. We think that we have done about 
everything that we can do now for Cali- 
fornia and everybody else in the com- 
mittee bill. 

With all due deference, Senator, if you 
cannot find a way to spend $400 million 
for a majority of 50 States, I will tell you 
right now, I doubt that the Senate is go- 
ing to agree to it. 

Which are the States that will not 
benefit? The States now paying less than 
$140. The amendment will not benefit 
one poor person. They would get just as 
much without the Cranston amendment 
as with the Cranston amendment. Not 
one nickel goes to the poor under the 
amendment. 

Under the amendment, what States get 
the most in the Nation? The richest, not 
the poorest. Let me just call off those 28 
States who will get nothing, if we vote 
to benefit the wealthiest States of this 
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Nation. I am glad they are wealthy; I 
am just sorry there are not more of us 
here that are. 

Here is the list: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

We will have the privilege of paying 
$400 million in taxes for the benefit of 
the wealthiest States in the Union. What 
kind of sense does that make? If they 
cannot find some way to put us in on 
their amendment, we ought to forget 
about it. We put them in on our commit- 
tee amendment. It is a case of taxing the 
poor to feed the rich. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. i 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to go back to Rhode Island. Last 
year Rhode Island paid $195, the highest, 
of which the Federal Government paid 
$197.50, so all it cost Rhode Island is 
$197.50. This year we pay $140, so Rhode 
Island is saving $42.50. 

We say to them, “You should take care 
of whatever you want to add to that out 
of the $42.50.” They are saying, “We are 
going to add to it, so we want you to give 
us not only the $140, plus what we have 
added, and leave us the savings we had 
last year.” 

It has not cost the State of Rhode Is- 
land as much this year as last year. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the point is, it has 
cost Rhode Island something, and it has 
not cost Utah or Louisiana anything. It 
is the way you figure the amount of $140. 
You all took care of yourselves in that 
Finance Committee. Then what did you 
do? You left the rest of us out in the cold. 
That is the question here. 
$ Mr. BENNETT. That is not the ques- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What did they do 
for Minnesota, John? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not have the fig- 
ures here; I would not be able to answer 
that question as to Minnesota. But I 
know what they did for Rhode Island 
and for Massachusetts. Of course, Cali- 
fornia and New York will have to speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. LONG. Minnesota does not get 5 
cents out of this. All you do is join Loui- 
siana in paying so some States richer 
than you get something out of a deal 
where we do not get any benefit at all. 
Why should we pay for that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I just cannot 
imagine my senior colleague permitting 
this to happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, let me 
just say that one statement was made 
which is not necessarily true for my 
State or other States. It has been said 
that only the States benefit. It depends 
on what the State does. If the State acts 
to fill this gap, then only the State would 
benefit, but if it does not, then there 
would be a loss in income to some blind, 
disabled, and aged people in my State. 
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They will not gain anything, but they 
might lose something if the amendment 
is not adopted. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, Senator 
CRANSTON’s amendment to H.R. 8410, of 
which I am a cosponsor, will change the 
effective date of the “hold harmless” 
provision of Public Law 92-603 from 
January 1972 to January 1973. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to assist States 
which have attempted to provide their 
aged, blind, and disabled with a decent 
standard of living. 

This provision of H.R. 1 was to en- 
courage the States to maintain payment 
levels at least the same as those in Jan- 
uary, 1972. But many States, California 
being one, increased their base amounts 
during 1972 as well, due to the tremen- 
dous increases in the cost of living. Cali- 
fornia provided two such increases: One 
in August of $5 and one in October of 
$12. The latter was in response to the 20 
percent social security increase. Under 
the existing provisions of H.R. 1, how- 
ever, California cannot receive any re- 
lief from the Federal Government for 
continuing to increase its efforts to alle- 
viate the plight of thousands of elderly 
people. 

This amendment will allow partial re- 
lief by the Federal Government for those 
States which have provided supplemen- 
tal increases. I urge that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
California. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask for a division, 
Mr. President. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment, but I do not know whether 
the Senator from Louisiana wishes me to 
submit it at this time or not. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have been 
urging the Senator to withhold his 
amendment, hoping that if we could 
finish tonight, we would take it up as 
the last order of business. 

I know that the Senator from Utah 
has in mind a proposal which he will 
present and request a vote on in short 
order, to simply strike all the amend- 
ments and pass the House bill. We will 
vote on that after we vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, if 
we can vote on that tonight. 

Are there other amendments which 
Senators wish to submit tonight? If not, 
I urge the Senator from New York to 
proceed with his amendment in question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Javits’ amendment is as follows: 
TITLE IV—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION ACT AMENDMENT 

Sec. 401. (a) Section 203 (e) (2) of the Fed- 
eral-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Effective with respect to compen- 
sation for weeks of unemployment beginning 
after the date of the enactment of this sen- 
tence (or, if later, the date established pur- 
suant to State law), the State may by law 
provide that the determination of whether 
there has been a State ‘on’ or ‘off’ indicator 
beginning or ending any extended benefit 
period shall be made under this subsection 
as if paragraph (1) did not contain subpara- 
graph (A) thereof and as paragraph (1) of 
section 203 (b) did not contain subpara- 
graph (B) thereof.”. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 203 of the 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Rate of Insured Unemployment, Covered 

Employment 

“(f)(1) For the purpose of subsection (d), 
the term ‘rate of insured unemployment’ 
means the percentage arrived at by dividing— 

“(A) the average weekly number of indi- 
viduals filing claims for weeks of unemploy- 
ment with respect to the specified period, as 
determined on the basis of the reports made 
by all State agencies to the Secretary, by 

“(B) the average monthly covered employ- 
ment for the specified period. 

“(2) For the purpose of subsection (e), the 
term ‘rate of insured unemployment’ means 
the percentage arrived by at dividing— 

“(A) the average weekly number of in- 
dividuals filing claims for weeks of unem- 
ployment with respect to the specified period, 
as determined on the basis of the reports 
made by the State agency to the Secretary, 
by 

“(B) the average monthly covered employ- 
ment for the specified period, plus, if State 
law so provides effective with respect to 
compensattion for weeks of unemployment 
beginning after the date of enactment of this 
sentence (or, if later, the date established 
pursuant to State law) the thirteen-week 
rate (as determined under paragraph (3)). 

“(3) The ‘thirteen-week exhaustion rate’ is 
the percentage arrived at by dividing— 

“(A) 25 per centum of the sum of the ex- 
haustions, during the most recent twelve 
calendar months ending before the week 
with respect to which such rate is completed, 
of regular compensation under the State 
law, by 

“(B) the average monthly covered.employ- 
ment as determined under paragraph (2) (B). 

“(4) Determinations under subsection (d) 
shall be made by the Secretary in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by him. 

“(5) Determinations under subsection (e) 
shall be made by the State agency in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, Senator TUNNEY, and other 
Senators, I introduce an amendment to 
H.R. 8410 which would permanently 
amend the 1970 Federal-State extended 
unemployment compensation benefits 
law in order to permit 28 States and 
Puerto Rico to regain or maintain eli- 
gibility to compensation benefits which 
that law provides. It would also make 
permanent the limited amendments en- 
acted at the close of last year which have 
enabled eight States to maintain their 
eligibility to participate in the program 
through June 30, 1973. The other co- 
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sponsors of this amendment are Senators 
Brooke, CASE, CRANSTON, HART, MAGNuU- 
son, Moss, PELL, RIBICOFF, and WIL- 
LIAMS. 

If enacted promptly, this bill would 
enable approximately 30,000 workers 
now exhausting regular unemployment 
compensation benefits each week to re- 
ceive an extra 13 weeks of benefits. The 
total number of workers who could be 
helped between now and June 30, 1974, 
exceeds 1.1 million. 

The complete list of the States which 
will be helped by this amendment is as 
follows: 

Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Icaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
and Massachusetts. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. 

Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


The amendment deals with the State 
“off” and “on” trigger mechanism which 
determines eligibility for participation 
in this program. The program on a na- 
tional basis ended during 1972. However, 
for sometime thereafter New York and 
many other States were eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program, because insured 
unemployment in the State was 120 per- 
cent of the rate prevailing in the State in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
2 years, and the State insured unemploy- 
ment rate was above the trigger rate of 
4 percent. But subsequently, despite the 
fact that the insured unemployment rate 
in many States remained above the 4- 
percent level, many States became ineli- 
gible to participate in the program due 
to the 120-percent “off” trigger. In addi- 
tion, those States in which insured un- 
employment dropped below the 4 percent 
and then rose again above that level 
have been precluded from regaining eli- 
gibility for the program. 

This amendment would: 

First. At the option of every State, 
permanently eliminate the 120-percent 
State “on” and “off” triggers. The “off” 
trigger was eliminated temporarily— 
until June 30, 1973—by amendments 
adopted last year. Both the “on” and 
“off” triggers must be eliminated if 
States with high unemployment which 
have triggered out of the program can 
participate in it again. Also, both the 
“on” and “off” triggers must be elimi- 
nated to protect States in the event that 
insured unemployment drops below 4 
percent and then rises above that figure 
at a later date. 

Second. At the opinion of each State, 
provide that the exhaustion rate—the 
number of workers who have exhausted 
their regular unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits—will be counted in deter- 
mining the level of insured unemploy- 
ment. This same provision was used in 
the 1971 extended benefits program 
which the Congress extended last June 
for an additional 6 months. It is arti- 
ficial—and really unconscionable—to 
exclude persons who have exhausted 
their regular unemployment compen- 
sation benefits in determining eligibility 
for this program. 

Third. At the option of each State, 
eliminate the requirement that a State 
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which triggers out of the program must 
wait at least 13 weeks before it may re- 
qualify. The 13-week waiting period is 
unnecessary in view of the fact that the 
insured unemployment rate is computed 
on the basis of a 13-week running aver- 
age. The use of a 13-week average is ade- 
quate to take care of any problem caused 
by statistical variation or very shortrun 
disemployment effects. 

Under the amendment, the only test 
which would have to be met by the 
States to qualify—or requalify—for an 
extended benefit period is an insured un- 
employment rate in excess of 4 percent. 
Insured unemployment is, of course, al- 
ways lower than total unemployment: a 
4-percent insured unemployment rate 
may translate into a total unemployment 
rate of 5.5 percent or higher. As noted, 
this amendment would require counting 
persons who have exhausted their regu- 
lar benefits in determining insured un- 
employment. 

The amendment I introduce today is 
similar to an amendment actually passed 
by the Senate last year to the debt-ceil- 
ing bill to be effective through June 30, 
1973. But in the House-Senate confer- 
ence on that bill, its impact was dras- 
tically reduced when the House-Senate 
conferees agreed on provisions which 
eliminated only the 120-percent “off” 
trigger. When the conference report was 
considered last year, I and the Senator 
from California (Mr. TUNNEY) expressed 
our concern that the amendment agreed 
upon by the conference would not really 
help many of the States which had been 
triggered out of the program, At that 
time, the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
assured us on the floor of the House and 
Senate respectively, that if, this winter, 
insured unemployment was over the 4- 
percent level in those States which would 
have been helped by the Senate version 
of the amendment, but were not helped 
under the conference version of the 
amendment, they would sympathetically 
consider legislation along the lines of 
the amendment passed by the Senate 
designed to help such States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 18, 1972, con- 
taining the statements I have referred 
to by the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks: CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD—House, 
page H10310; CONGRESSIONAL Recorp— 
Senate, page S18646. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUTURE Review OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 

(Mr. Mts of Arkansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute.) 

Mr. Mitts of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, we 
are in the closing hours, we hope, of a sine 
die adjournment, but there is a problem 
existing in the other body, and I am in hopes 
that I can clarify the situation to the satis- 
faction of those who see a problem existing 
and want to do something about it at this 
time. I just discussed the matter with two 
of our very distinguished friends from the 
other body, Senator Javrrs from the State of 
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New York and Senator Tunney from the 
State of California. They are very concerned 
that there will be a greater degree of unem- 
ployment within their States some time dur- 
ing the early part of next year, and that if 
the House had accepted the Senate amend- 
mert on unemployment compensation, their 
States would have been protected, should 
that situation develop. 

Now they will not be protected, as they 
know, in the event that there is a rise in un- 
employment in their States under the lan- 
guage that the House has agreed to that is 
pending before the Senate. 

Naturally, fulfilling their responsibilities 
as Senators to their constituents, they are 
most anxious that something be done about 
it. I want to say this about unemployment 
in New York State and California, or any- 
where else. 

If we do have a rise in the rate of unem- 
ployment within these States or any other 
States, I want them to know and I want the 
Speaker to know and I want the public to 
know that I would be as much interested in 
trying to do something for the benefit of 
those people who are unemployed as they or 
any other Senators would be interested. 

If this situation comes about, I think the 
proper way to do it is to go back to the tem- 
porary unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, as my good friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, earlier suggested, and determine 
some more satisfactory method of triggering 
this program into existence and triggering 
it off, so that we do not have the anomalous 
situation existing of high levels of unemploy- 
ment within a State for 3 or 4 years, but 
because the unemployment rate is not 120 
percent greater than it was in the 2 preced- 
ing years, even though it may be at an 8- 
percent rate, because it was at an 8-percent 
rate in those years, this programs triggers 
off. To me that is not right. 

I would want to assure them that if they 
have any fears about my own position, they 
need not have any fears about my desire to 
take care of the situation. 

I wanted to say that while they were pres- 
ent here on the floor. 

Mr. Pickie. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Mitts of Arkansas. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. The gentleman is mindful of 
the colloquy we had earlier today. I was not 
here when the bill, H.R. 16810, was presented 
to the House. If I had been I would have ob- 
jected to the manner in which it was pre- 
sented. 

I will say to the gentleman, since I see two 
of our distinguished colleagues from the 
other body here in the Chamber, I want the 
gentleman from Arkansas to know if the 
bill, H.R. 16810, comes back in a different 
form from what it was when it passed this 
House, I will make it quite plain I will object. 

Mr. Mitts of Arkansas. I understand the 
gentleman’s position. He has made it clear 
before. I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about the situation next year. I know 
the gentleman from Texas would be as sym- 
pathetic in that case as I am. 

Mr. PICKLE. Yes. The present Magnuson 
bill for States with chronic unemployment 
will not expire until actually the end of the 
year, and with the benefits we have been able 
to give they will go to early spring. But unless 
we include some other States, some 15 more 
than we did this afternoon, I will object. 

Mr. Mitus of Arkansas. What we are talk- 
ing about is the situation the Ways and 
Means Committee will look into and try to 
provide a remedy that will take care of that, 
and I am satisfied my friend, the gentleman 
from Texas, would want to do that next year 
if this develops. 

I am sorry my friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, will not be here with us, but what 
we are talking about is exactly in line with 
what he suggested earlier in the day: Let us 
go back and review the formula we have 
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and make it work more satisfactorily than 
the present formula works. 
PUBLIC Dest LIMITATION— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. Lonc. Mr. President, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the conference 
report on H.R. 16810. 

The PRESDING OFFICER (Mr. FANNIN) laid 
before the Senate and the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16810) to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limitation, and to place a limitation on 
expenditures and net lending for the fiscal 
year ending June 1973. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, during the period 
that has elapsed, while other matters were 
transpiring, conferences have been held and 
the situation has been discussed with regard 
to unemployment insurance. I am aware of 
the fact that the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has assured the 
Senators from New York and California that 
in the event the uninsured unemployment 
rate in January 1973 in those States should 
exceed 4 percent—and I would assume the 
same thing would be true of other urbanized 
States—and this becomes a problem, the 
chairman of that committee would propose 
to offer and support legislation to bring 
them under the Federal extended unemploy- 
ment provisions contained on this debt ceil- 
ing conference report. 

The Senate position, of course, would have 
brought them into it under the legislation 
that we sent them, and as far as the Senator 
from Louisiana is concerned, assuming that 
he is appointed chairman of the committee 
at that time, or even if he is not and is the 
ranking member, he would expect to use his 
best efforts to see to it that if that type of 
eventuality should develop, and some feel 
that it might, those States will receive 
prompt consideration. 

Such a resolution must originate in the 
House of Representatives. They must send 
us a bill to afford us an opportunity to act. 
But I want to assure the Senators from those 
two States that if this situation should de- 
velop, and the House should send us legis- 
lation so that we would have the opportu- 
nity to act, they would have complete Co- 
operation from the Senator from Louisiana 
in seeing that it was acted upon promptly. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. Lone. I yield. 

Mr, Javrrs. Mr. President, I greatly appre- 
ciate that. I have every feeling that if we 
are in that situation, relief will be available 
to us. 

I would bear in mind the injunction of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that 
if such a bill comes over here, I would hope 
a lot of nongermane amendments are not 
hung on it, and we would certainly expect 
to cooperate with him on that, as would, 
know, the majority leader. The minority 
lead has given the same assurance, as has 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce (Mr. MAGNUSON). 

May I say, too, that in discussing the mat- 
ter in the House of Representatives, which 
Representative Mis did publicly while the 
Senator from California and I were there, 
making, generally speaking, in his own words 
the same statement Representative MILLS 
emphasized the fact that under these circum- 
stances, with 4 percent uninsured unemploy- 
ment, he would consider, the so-called 120 
percent figure unduly restrictive and would 
look with great sympathy upon such legisla- 
tion. 

May I have an expression of opinion from 
the Senator from Louisiana about these 
things? 

Mr. Lona. Mr. President, as far as the Sen- 
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ator from Louisiana is concerned, our bill 
so indicated, I supported our bill and if I 
had had the opportunity to bring in a confer- 
ence report that included New York, I would 
certainly have asked that this 120-percent 
trigger should be deleted, or at least modified 
so that it would not prevent benefits in the 
fashion it does. If the House will help to 
solve that problem, the Senator can be sure 
that, so far as the Senator from Louisiana 
is concerned, I will help work it out. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Lona, I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from Utah just 
wants to make the record clear that while 
the chairman has referred to New York and 
California, this will apply to any State in 
the Union, if the system adopted should 
trigger the benefits for that State, and it 
will not be legislation intended chiefly for the 
big States. 

Mr. Lona. Yes. 

The reason why the record might appear 
to indicate that such a measure is intended 
for the good of two States is that New York 
and California would have the greatest num- 
ber of people involved. But other States are 
also involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a chart showing 
the numbers of people and the cost of the 
Senate bill. This is what we will look at 
again next year if the situation should 
require. 

There being no objection, the chart was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—STATES AFFECTED BY SENATE BILL 


Costs (Federal and 
State share, 
in thousands) 
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of emergency benefits payable under Public Law 91-373. 
Estimates prepared in consultation with the States. Fed- 
eral share of cost would be half of total shown. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Long. I yield. 

Mr. Macnuson. What the Senator from 
Utah has said is correct. This whole problem 
has to be a piece of permanent legislation. I 
think that is what we are shaping up to 
next year, so that it will apply to any State 
where there is serious unemployment; be- 
cause it does not make any difference what 
State you are in—if you are out of work, you 
are out of work. 

I appreciate the problem, and I want to 
reiterate that I appreciate the problem that 
the members of the committee had on this 
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matter with the House. I must say to the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from California that no one will be stronger 
in cosponsoring some legislation of this type 
and helping out than will the Senator from 
Washington next year. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield, I 
appreciate that, I want to say again that, 
notwithstanding that the Senator from 
Washington was included and we were ex- 
cluded, he fought very hard for us, without 
any reservation whatever, and that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana was willing to exclude 
his own State, which is going pretty far. I 
certainly do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. President, just to complete the record, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a list showing the States which 
are covered and those which are not covered. 

There being no objection, the list was 
oraered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows; 


Oct. 1, 1972-June 30, 1973—States affected (these costs are 
only the costs of this amendment and do not include the costs 
s -, A program under Public Law 91-373 as currently 

perative. 


[States not included in the conference report are in parentheses} 
Costs (Federal and 


State share 
(thousands) 


Number of 
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Note: Assumes some economic improvement between Oct, 1, 
1972, and July 1, 1973. Estimates prepared in consultation with 
The States, Federal share of cost would be half of total shown 

Mr. Javirs. I point out that the list of 
States not covered includes such sparsely 
populated States as Montana and Louisiana, 
which happen to be the States of the major- 
ity leader and the chairman, as well as Ha- 
wali, Idaho, Arkansas, North Dakota, and so 
forth. I thank the Senator from Utah for 
making that clear. There is no exclusivity 
about this. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of the States that would benefit under what 
we were able to work out with the House. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STATES AFFECTED BY THE PROVISION AGREED TO BY 
THE CONFEREES 


Estimated 
maximum 

total additional 
costs (thousands) 


Estimated 
maximum 
number of 


States beneficiaries 


1, 100-1, 500 
7, 000-8, 000 


49, 300 
71, 400-97, 300 
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Estimated 
maximum 
number of 
beneficiaries 


New Jersey____.____ 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island. 

Vermont. F 3, 

Washington.. ‘ 7, 
2, 


160, 900-202, 
$80, 000-101, 000 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. Lonc. Mr, President, I move to recon- 
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sider the vote by which the conference re- 
port was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed 
to. 


Mr. JAVITS. Despite this history, no 
consideration whatever has been given 
to legislation affecting the trigger re- 
quirements of the extended unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits program. 
Indeed, as matters now stand the follow- 
ing eight additional States, who were 
benefited by the amendment adopted 
last year will lose their eligibility to par- 
ticipate in the program, because the 
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amendment is only effective through 
July 30, 1973: 

Alaska, Hawaii, Massachusettes, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
prepared by the Department of Labor 
showing the status of each State, the 
number of workers potentially affected 
by this amendment, and the cost of par- 
ticipation by the States be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT COSTS WITH A 4-PERCENT TRIGGER WITH AND WITHOUT EXHAUSTEES USED IN CALCULATING THE RATE 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Number of 
beneficiaries 
(thousands) 


Federal costs 


State costs 


Number of 
beneficiaries 
(thousands) 


Federal costs State costs 


beg s With 


Ex- x Ex- 
haustees haustees 
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Without 
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With Without 
Ex- Ex- Xe X- 
haustees haustees haustees haustees 


Alabama 
Alaska.. 
Arizona. 
Arkansas. 
California... 
Colorado... 
Connecticut.. 
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Assumptions: 

1. The State Unemployment rates are as- 
sumed to be the same for FY 74 as they were 
for FY 73. This implies that the unemploy- 
ment rates will be higher than would be 
under the Administration's assumption of 
continued improvement in unemployment. 
This assumption was made because of the 
length of time it would take to make the 
estimate under the administrative assump- 
tion. 

2. The average weekly benefit amount is 
assumed to increase five percent per year, 
The base is calendar year 1972. 

3. The average duration of extended bene- 
fits is assumed to be nine weeks except for 
Puerto Rico where it is assumed to be eight 
weeks. 

4. For those States who do not have a 26 
week maximum duration of benefits, the 
survival rate is assumed to be .95 in calculat- 
ing the number of exhaustees who would be 
claimants under an extended benefit pro- 
gram, 

5. The diference between the State and 
Federal shares occur in those States where 
the maximum regular benefits are longer 
than 26 weeks thus these States are paying 
some benefits which would be sharable with- 
out the trigger. 


Mr. JAVITS. Unfortunately, what the 
Senator from California and I foresaw 
last winter came true. In the folowing 
States insured unemployment rose above 
4 percent this winter, but the States were 
precluded from participating in the ex- 
tended benefits program: 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico. 
New York... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
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Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

If the exhaustion rate were counted in 
determining insured unemployment ley- 
els, the following States could also have 
qualified to participate in the program: 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. 

In view of this fact, I joined with Sen- 
ators TUNNEY, BROOKE, Case, Hart, 
HUMPHREY, KENNEDY, METCALF, MON- 
DALE, Moss, PELL, RIBICOFF, and WIL- 
LIAMS on February 22, 1972, in introduc- 
ing S. 980, and on the same day, Senator 
Tunney and I wrote identical letters to 
Senator Lonc and Congressman MILLS. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of our letters be printed in the Recorp at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1973. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN LONG: I am sure you will 
recall our talk and the statements on the 
Senate floor last October concerning amend- 
ments to the 1970 Federal-State Extended 


Unemployment Benefits Program designed to 
remove the arbitrary trigger requirements 
which have disqualified many states from 
participating in the program. Our informa- 
tion is that at present in the following states, 
which have been disqualified from the pro- 
gram, insured unemployment now exceeds 
four percent: 

California, Maine, 
Nevada, and Oregon. 

In addition, the following states are ex- 
pected to reach the four percent level within 
the next several weeks: 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Michigan, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and West Virginia. 

If those who have exhausted regular bene- 
fits are counted in determining insured un- 
employment, the following additional states 
would meet the four percent insured unem- 
ployment requirements: 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 

As the law presently stands, none of these 
states can regain eligibility to participate 
in the program with the result that over 
22,500 workers in those states are exhausting 
their regular benefits each week with no 
right to any extended benefits. 

At the time this matter was discussed last 
year, you were kind enough to assure us that 
in the event that insured unemployment level 
was over four percent in those states which 
would have been benefited from the Senate 
passed amendment to the 1970 Federal-State 
Extended Benefits program, but were ex- 
cluded under the amendment agreed to in 
the conference on the debt-celling bill, you 


Montana, New York, 
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would consider sympathetically changes in 
the “trigger” criteria in present law to per- 
mit those states to regain eligibility to par- 
ticipate in the extended benefits program. 
On February 22, together with 11 other 
senators we introduced a bill, similar to the 
amendment passed by the Senate last year, 
which we believe would make the permanent 
changes in existing law required to permit 
the states now excluded from the program 
to regain their eligibility. Our bill would also 
enable the eight states, namely Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Vermont, and Puerto Rico, 
which have been able to maintain their 
eligibiilty because of the amendment en- 
acted last year, to remain eligible beyond 
June 30, 1973, the expiration date of the 
amendment. We hope very much that, in 
view of the numbers of workers immediately 
involved, and the understanding we reached 


last year, your committee can give this mat- . 


ter its attention at this time. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
JACOB K., Javits, 
JOHN V. TUNNEY. 


Mr. JAVITS. I further point out that 
this amendment would not automatically 
require participation of all the States 
listed in the table. It would still be up 
to each individual State, at its option, 
to enact legislation taking advantage of 
the liberalization of the trigger require- 
ments provided for in this legislation. 

Mr. President, in New York alone, cur- 
rently close to 3,000 people per week are 
exhausting their regular 26 weeks of un- 
employment benefits. The insured unem- 
ployment rate is over 3.6 percent and the 
exhaustion rate is 0.6 percent, Nation- 
ally, the current total is approximately 
30,000 workers exhausting their regular 
benefits each week without being eligible 
to qualify for 13 weeks of extended bene- 
fits—all because of the wholly arbitrary 
triggers in existing law and the exclu- 
sion of persons who have exhausted reg- 
ular unemployment compensation bene- 
fits from the definition of insured un- 
employment, 

Last year the administration opposed 
this amendment, because of its allegedly 
high cost. I pointed out then, and reit- 
erate now, that although the cost of this 
program appears as a budget item, it is 
actually financed entirely out of taxes 
levied on employers which are paid into 
trust funds administered by the Federal 
Government. It is thus highly misleading 
to characterize unemployment compen- 
sation payments as an item of cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, in all good conscience 
we cannot let encouraging news on busi- 
ness front, or our concern with cooling- 
off inflation, lead us to forget about mil- 
lions of unemployed workers throughout 
the United States. The least we can do 
for the long-term unemployed who, in a 
sense, are casualties of our fight against 
inflation, is to reinstate the 13-week ex- 
tended benefits program in those States 
where insured unemployment is above 4 
percent, even though the level has 
dropped below that figure briefly in the 
recent past, and even though unemploy- 
ment is not 20 percent above the level of 
the previous 2 years. For far too long our 
commitment to full employment has been 
more apparent than real; we ought not 
to wait any longer to deal justly with the 
immense human problems caused by the 
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excessive unemployment we have been 
experiencing, and are still experiencing. 

Mr. President, this is a long-standing 
issue, in which we were frustrated at the 
end of the last session. It will be remem- 
bered that the Senate passed this amend- 
ment, essentially, at the end of the last 
session, and that it was dropped in con- 
ference; that there was so much interest 
in it as to have probably defeated the 
conference report, but the limitation of 
time then made us feel that we did not 
want to be dogs in the manger, and upon 
receiving the assurances of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana in this 
body and the distinguished Representa- 
tive from Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) in the 
other body, that if we had a problem 
in the winter of 1972-73 they would give 
us the utmost consideration, and that 
was stated on the floor—that we could 
get urgent consideration for this legisla- 
tion, and it would be put on some other 
bill. 

Well, Mr. President, I am not quarrel- 
ing about that. We have all lived here 
together too long, and understand our 
exigencies too much, to try to carry on 
an amendment on any such basis as 
somebody promised me. It should stand 
or fall on its own merits, depending on 
the situation which our country faces 
now. But I only state this as background, 
to show that this is not some new idea 
we have brought up, but a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

What it raises is the question of wheth- 
er the United States, through this legis- 
lation, shall assure those who are unem- 
ployed beyond the duration of the un- 
employment period for which they are 
covered by the normal unemployment 
compensation an additional 13 weeks— 
which represents emergency unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment to the 
debt ceiling bill which amends the ex- 
tended benefits unemployment program. 
Earlier this year Senator Javrrs, I, and 
a number of other Senators introduced 
this legislation to permanently amend 
the 1970 Federal-State extended unem- 
ployment compensation benefits law in 
order to permit over 20 States, including 
Connecticut, to regain eligibility for 
benefits. Under present law many States 
have triggered out of the program be- 
cause of the outdated trigger mechanism. 

Until last year unemployed workers 
were eligible for benefits only if the in- 
sured unemployment rate was 120 per- 
cent of the rate prevailing in the State 
in the previous 2 years. This meant that 
unemployment has to be rising by 20 
percent for a State to remain eligible. 
Another factor also was included in the 
trigger. A State’s insured unemployment 
rate had to be at 4 percent. But the defi- 
nition of the “insured” rate raised sub- 
stantial problems. 

Last year we succeeded in eliminating 
the 120 percent “off” trigger as an 
amendment to the debt ceiling bill. This 
meant that States like Connecticut, 
whose employment rate had stabilized 
at a higher level, could remain eligible. 

But the 4-percent “insured” unemploy- 
ment rate trigger remained in law and 
the complex trigger mechanism pre- 
vented States like Connecticut from 
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maintaining benefits for long. Today, 
Connecticut is ineligible for the extended 
benefits program. The manner in which 
this trigger operates has seriously ham- 
pered the intent of the unemployment 
insurance program, It looks at the “in- 
sured” unemployment rate rather than 
at the unemployment rate which most 
people hear about. 

The “insured” unemployment rate 
counts only those people who are unem- 
ployed and receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefits. When a person exhausts 
his benefits he is no longer counted in 
the “insured” unemployment rate. He 
loses his benefits, remains unemployed, 
but the “insured” unemployment rate 
goes down, giving the impression that 
employment is picking up. 

The amendment we are offering to the 
debt ceiling legislation would do three 
things: 

First. Permanently eliminate the 120- 
percent State “on” and “off” triggers. 
The “off” trigger was eliminated tem- 
porarily—until June 30, 1973—by amend- 
ments adopted last year. Both the “on” 
and “off” triggers must be eliminated 
if States with high unemployment which 
have triggered out of the program can 
participate in it again. Also, both the 
“on” and “off” triggers must be elimi- 
nated to protect States in the event that 
insured unemployment drops below 4 
percent and then rises above that figure 
at a later date. 

Second. Provide that the exhaustion 
rate—the number of workers who have 
exhausted their regular unemployment 
compensation benefits—will be counted 
in determining the level of insured unem- 
ployment. This same provision is used 
in the 1971 extended benefits program 
which the Congress extended last June 
for an additional 6 months. It is artifi- 
cial—and really unconscionable—to ex- 
clude persons who have exhausted their 
regular unemployment compensation 
benefits in determining eligibility for this 
program, 

Third. Eliminate the requirement that 
a State which triggers out of the pro- 
gram must wait at least 13 weeks before 
it may requalify. The 13-week waiting 
period is unnecessary in view of the fact 
that the insured unemployment rate is 
computed on the basis of a 13-week run- 
ning average. The use of a 13-week aver- 
age is adequate to take care of any 
problem caused by statistical variation or 
very shortrun disemployment effects. 

Under the amendment, the only test 
which would have to be met by the States 
to qualify—or requalify—for an extended 
benefit period is an insured unemploy- 
ment rate in excess of 4 percent. Insured 
unemployment is, of course, always lower 
than total unemployment: a 4-percent 
insured unemployment rate may trans- 
late into a total unemployment rate of 
5.5 percent or higher. As noted, this bill 
would require counting persons who 
have exhausted their regular benefits in 
determining insured unemployment, 

In Connecticut this proposal would re- 
store unemployment benefits to as many 
as 39,000 unemployed workers. While the 
economy has improved somewhat since 
last year, Connecticut still suffers an un- 
employment state of 5.3 percent. These 
workers, who have families to support, 
cannot be expected to wait for a long-run 
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improvement in the economy. They need 
help now. This amendment would provide 
that aid. 

I hope that our chairman will see fit 
to accept this amendment. It is obvious 
we have so much confusion in the whole 
field of unemployment compensation 
that the time is here for the Finance 
Committee really to redo the entire defi- 
nitions and the law concerning unem- 
ployment compensation. 

What is not understood is that the 
phrase “insured unemployment” is an 
anomaly. Is it not correct, if I may have 
the attention of the Senator from New 
York, that when we talk about the in- 
sured unemployment rate, we are count- 
ing only those people who are unem- 
ployed and receiving benefits. When a 
person exhausts his benefits, he is no 
longer counted in the insured rates even 
though he remains unemployed. So we 
may have a situation where the unem- 
ployment in the State keeps increasing 
all the time yet the insured unemploy- 
ment rate is decreasing. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. What we must do to 
make sure that we have equity, we must 
count the people who have exhausted 
their unemployment benefits as well as 
those people who are receiving their un- 
employment benefits under these cir- 
cumstances. We are doing a great in- 
justice to the States which are suffering 
the most, because unemployment is of 
long duration and people have exhausted 
their benefits and those individuals who 
are up against the wall, who have to go 
on welfare, are not able to get unem- 
ployment compensation, 

What the Senator from New York is 
doing is trying to get an equitable for- 
mula. When we say a person is unem- 
ployed, he is unemployed. There is no 
use kidding everyone along by using the 
phrase “insured unemployment,’ which 
is a misnomer and really a fake phrase. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Connecticut very much for that ex- 
planation which is very helpful with re- 
spect to this particular matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I support the 
amendment because it clears up the issue 
I presented on the debt ceiling bill last 
October. As the Senator from Connec- 
ticut will remember, we had an emer- 
gency in my State and his with unem- 
ployment of 12 percent and 8 percent, 
respectively. This will provide a perma- 
nent answer, will it not, I say to the Sen- 
ator from New York. Some States are still 
above the 6-percent level. In my State it 
is about 814 or 9 percent; but it has sta- 
bilized. It has not gone up or come down 
for quite some time. ; 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But in the mean- 
time, the time on the prior extension of 
unemployment benefits is running out. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then these workers 
will have to go on welfare. I know what 
welfare costs. It is so much better to take 
care of social problems in this way. When 
we discussed this last year and the year 
before on my emergency amendments, we 
all made the point that there should be a 
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permanent program to take care of this 
matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This clears up the 
matter for all the States. Any State may 
be faced with this dilemma. Unemploy- 
ment is spotty in some cases. 

I heartily support the amendment, 
because last year the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from California, and 
other Senators, were so helpful in help- 
ing me enact my two major emergency 
extensions. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, we 
should make it permanent in the State of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We have still got a 
lot of unemployment in my State but, 
thank the Lord, the rate has not gone 
up. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the Senator’s State 
will be penalized——— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, we will be 
penalized for that and this will take care 
of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I now yield to my col- 
league from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York cospon- 
soring this amendment. 

California continues to suffer from 
high levels of unemployment. Many 
working men and women, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves out 
of jobs and out of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits and -will immediately 
benefit from passage of this amendment. 

Specifically, during the month of May, 
more than 17,000 Californians exhausted 
their unemployment compensation ben- 
efits. These people represented just over 
22 percent of all those receiving such 
benefits, If the present unemployment 
situation were to continue, more than 
102,000 Californians could be expected to 
benefit from the proposed extension of 
unemployment compensation eligibility 
between now and the end of this year. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the con- 
sensus among forecasters is that we face 
an economic slowdown, possibly even a 
full-blown recession, in late 1973 and 1974 
so that recent improvements in the em- 
ployment situation will be reversed. 

We can thus anticipate that the num- 
bers of unemployed exhausting their 
benefits will rise substantially. The ur- 
gency of this amendment is, therefore, 
greater than ever before. 

Mr. President, according to the latest 
available statistics for the State of Cali- 
fornia, more than 421,060 members of 
the labor force are now out of work. On 
a seasonably adjusted basis, this means 
that 4.9 percent of those in the work 
force, are presently seeking work with- 
out success. Many have exhausted their 
unemploymeent benefits and many more 
will be in the same position in the weeks 
and months to come. 

Chairman WILBUR Mitts of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has indi- 
cated his support for the substance of 
this amendment. In view of the widely 
recognized need for extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and the 
favorable prospects for House passage, 
I urge the Senate to approve this amend- 
ment without further delay. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. JAVITS. Now, Mr. President, a 
word or two of further explanation. The 
number of workers involved is approxi- 
mately 30,000 each week who are ex- 
hausting their regular benefits. The total 
number of workers that we estimate 
could be assisted between now and June 
30, 1974, exceeds 1,100,000. 

Every Member has been given a letter 
addressed to him which specifies the 
States involved during fiscal year 1974, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: A 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1973. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: As you may recall, the 
Senate last year on several occasions adopted 
an amendment to modify the “trigger” re- 
quirements of the 1970 Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Benefits Program. A 
modified version of the amendment was fi- 
nally included in the Debt-Ceiling Bill en- 
acted at the close of the last Congress. In 
the modified version finally adopted, the 
amendment helped eight States retain their 
eligibility to participate in the extended un- 
employment compensation benefits program 
through June 30, 1973, but did not help most 
of the more than 25 States which triggered 
out of the program during 1972. 

At the time the amendment was adopted 
last year, we received assurances from the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that this matter would be taken up by 
the respective Committees early this year. De- 
spite the fact that there has been no ma- 
terial improvement in the unemployment 
situation, no action has been taken on this 
matter until now. Accordingly, together with 
a number of our colleagues, we have intro- 
duced an amendment to H.R. 8410, the Debt- 
Ceiling Bill, which would help the following 
States regain or maintain their eligibility to 
participate in the extended benefits program: 

Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma. 

Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The amendment would: 

1. Eliminate the 120 percent State “on” and 
“off” triggers. Both the “on” and “off” trig- 
gers must be eliminated if States with high 
unemployment which have triggered out of 
the program can participate in it again. Also, 
both the “on” and “off” triggers must be 
eliminated to protect States in the event that 
insured unemployment drops below four per- 
cent and then rises above that figure at a 
later date. 

2. Include in the definition of unemploy- 
ment the exhaustion rate, ie. those who 
have exhausted their regular benefits. These 
are the very people whom the amendment 
is designed to benefit.* 


*The insured unemployment rate under 
present law does not take into agcount un- 
employed persons who have exhausted their 
regular compensation benefits or persons who 
are not covered by the unemployment in- 
surance program. Thus, insured unemploy- 
ment is less than overall unemployment; an 
insured unemployment rate of four percent 
frequently means an overall unemployment 
rate of 5.5 percent. 
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3. Eliminate the requirement that a State 
which triggers out of the program must wait 
at least 13 weeks before it may requalify. The 
13-week waiting period is unnecessary in 
view of the fact that the insured unemploy- 
ment rate is computed on the basis of a 13- 
week running average. The use of a 13-week 
average is adequate to take care of any prob- 
lems caused by statistical variation or a very 
short run disemployment effect. Each of 
these changes would be made optional with 
the States. 

We are all aware that despite some im- 
provement in the employment situation, 
there are many areas of the country where 
unemployment has been and threatens to 
remain at unacceptably high levels. 

Insofar as the “cost” of this program is 
concerned, it is to be noted that this pro- 
gram is financed almost entirely by employ- 
ers through payroll taxes levied by the Fed- 
eral and State governments. Thus, although 
the benefits paid show up as an item in the 
current budget, there is actually no long run 
“cost” to the Federal government. 

We hope that you will support our amend- 
ment when it is offered. For your conven- 
jence, attached is a table prepared by the Ad- 
ministration showing the States, and the 
number of workers in each State, which 
would benefit from our amendment. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 
JOHN V. TUNNEY. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to ask another question. This would 
eliminate, too, the very unfair 120 per- 
cent triggers, would it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would. We have the 
standard of the insured unemployment 
plus the fact that reason would prevail 
about those who would have exhausted 
their benefits, being counted instead of 
not being counted, because they have not 
had the misfortune to be unemployed 
for so long. 

One final thing, the question of cost, 
including those who have exhausted their 
benefits, the estimate in terms of mil- 
lions of dollars per annum is $224 million 
Federal and $212 million, State. 

Mr. President, if we continue to ex- 
clude those who have exhausted their 
benefits which seems completely unrea- 
sonable, the cost would be, rather—I am 
sorry, the first figure, that is, if we in- 
clude those who have exhausted their 
benefits—and I beg the Senate’s pardon, 
if they will hear me—it is $319 million, 
Federal, and $303 million, State. 

That is Federal and State. If we con- 
tinue to exclude those who exhausted 
their benefits, the costs are 244 and 212, 
respectively. 

Unemployment compensation repre- 
sents a tax. Employers pay unemploy- 
ment compensation taxes. Whether or 
not these sums would represent any ad- 
ditional charge upon employers depends 
upon the particular state of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund in each State. 
If States have been provident in respect 
of their unemployment insurance funds 
and have adequate resources in those 
funds, no State tax increase would be 
required. 

So far as the States are concerned 
which do not have any kind of kitty of 
that character, those States—we do not 
know just which ones, for obvious rea- 
sons—might conceivably be compelled to 
adjust their unemployment compensa- 
tion tax. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Washington may recall that when the 
same matter came before us last year, in 
a colloquy, we then had the figure. We 
showed that the cost of welfare exceeded 
by far the amount paid in unemploy- 
ment compensation. So, while the figures 
the Senator is bringing forth sound like 
many million dollars, on a net basis it will 
cost less than if we had to pay welfare 
payments to the people who would oth- 
erwise receive unemployment compensa- 
tion. Does the Senator recall? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I do, and I 
know the figures well. It costs more to 
have this person on welfare than it does 
to continue this program. 

Let us leave out the cost. There is the 
humiliation and the embarrassment of 
a man who wants to work and who for 
economic reasons has to go on welfare. 

Earlier we had some amendments deal- 
ing with aged persons. After a fellow is 
45 and loses his job, exhausts his unem- 
ployment benefits, he sometimes loses 
his spirit. He says, “What’s the use” and 
stays on welfare. 

This is a continuing problem. This is 
the way we should do it, by making this 
a permanent program, and we hope the 
economy will be such that we will not 
have this problem in the future. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to cite 
some additional facts, the amendment 
permits—not mandates—States to pass 
individual State laws in order to take 
advantage of it in every one of its as- 
pects. So a State may choose to take 
advantage of it, but it is perfectly free 
not to do so. If it chooses to take advan- 
tage of it, it will undoubtedly calculate 
the cost intra the State, 

So it is by no means a matter which 
is taxing on the Federal Government. It 
is self-financing, and each State has a 
complete option as to whether it wishes 
to take advantage of it. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Is it not a matter of 
simple justice to those States which have 
a very substantial amount of unemploy- 
ment for a long period of time to give 
them the opportunity to benefit from 
this emergency program? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. 

Mr. TUNNEY. It is just a question of 
simple justice. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. 

In addition, if Senators can justify 
social security amendments on the debt 
ceiling bill, they certainly can justify 
this amendment on the debt ceiling bill, 
and I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I tried to 
help the Senator from New York and 
others work out the type of thing they 
were advocating last year, and we ob- 
tained a commitment from the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Lan- 
guage of this sort was brought back from 
the Senate which was regarded as a com- 
mitment. This is what it says: 

Our understanding is that if California or 
New York (which would bring in other ur- 
banized States) when we return in January 
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1973 have an insured unemployment rate 
in excess of four percent, I would propose 
to offer and support legislation to bring them 
into the Federal extended unemployment 
provision which is contained in the debt ceil- 
ing conference report. 


That was the debt ceiling conference 
report of last year. As I understand it, 
that was a statement subscribed to by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and perhaps uttered on the 
House floor. 

I do not think Chairman MıLLs—and 
I know I would not—would want to do 
anything other than we indicated we 
would be willing to support; and I would 
be willing to go along with the Senator 
if this is what he was talking about. 
But if we did this, it would not include 
the State of New York, because the State 
of New York has an insured unemploy- 
ment insurance rate of about 3.7 percent. 

In order to bring New York into a pro- 
gram of this kind, we would have to add 
another dimension. We would have to in- 
crease the 3.7 by adding other people, 
and the logical way to increase it would 
be to count people who have exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefits. 
Of course, if we did that, it would in- 
crease the unemployment insurance rate, 
as we would figure it, in all 50 States, in 
some States more than others. 

That was not what the commitment 
was. The figures we have been choosing 
to talk about—in which States we would 
have extended employment instrrance 
benefits and which States we would not— 
were the official uninsured unemploy- 
ment figures, which do not include people 
who have exhausted their benefits, but 
only those who are drawing them. Ac- 
cordingly, the Senator’s amendment goes 
beyond the commitment that was made. 

The Senator put a letter in the RECORD. 
Look at all these States that he says are 
affected. At a time when prosperity is 
such that we are having great difficulty 
with inflation, but we do have a robust, 
expanding economy, the Senator’s 
amendment would have these extended 
benefits apply in the following States: 

Alaska, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Hawali, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma. 

Oregon, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Imagine, at this time, with unprec- 
edented prosperity, the Senator would 
have extended unemployment insurance 
benefits, so that in addition to the 6- 
month benefits, one would receive 3 
additional months of extended benefits. 
In my judgment, adding in persons who 
have run out of benefits goes altogether 
too far. But you have to do that kind 
of thing if you want the amendment to 
apply to New York, because the standard 
we agreed would be appropriated, 4 per- 
cent, would apply in California. It would 
not apply in New York. It would apply 
in Washington, but not New York. To 
get New York in, you have an amendment 
that winds up including most States in 
the Union, in the extended unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit program. 

The amendment, in my judgment, goes 
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too far. It would cost $400 million; and, 
of course, the entire cost would be borne 
by the employers. 

Now the Senator does not have a tax 
increase in the amendment. I do not 
complain about a tax amendment being 
offered. If the Senate wants to agree to 
this amendment, I will urge the House 
to accept it. 

But this is not what we were talking 
about last year. Last year, we were talk- 
ing about 4 percent insured unemploy- 
ment as the triggering point. If we did 
exactly what I thought we were talking 
about last year, we would include a con- 
siderable number of States, but we would 
not include the State of New York or 
quite a few of the others. There are 13 
States which now have an insured 
unemployment rate exceeding 4 percent. 

The list does not include Arkansas. It 
does not include Louisiana. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What are the 
States? 

Mr. LONG. Here are the 13 States 
which now have more than 4 percent 
insured unemployment: Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator read 
Arkansas but he said it was not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. LONG. Excuse me. I meant Alaska. 
Arkansas is not among the 13. 

The point is that by a fair standard 
the Senator’s amendment goes too far. 
I personally would not oppose an amend- 
ment that would extend it to these 13 
States. I thought that is what we were 
talking about. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those figures are 
interesting but when a man is out of a 
job and has exhausted his benefits I 
do not care if it is only 10 States or all 
50 States, we should be doing something 
about it. 

Last year the Senator took my amend- 
ment to conference. We were including 
14 States to 15 States. But now we are 
talking about a permanent law. When a 
man is out of a job and has exhausted 
his benefits it does not matter how many 
States are involved. 

The Senator says the economy is boom- 
ing. Well, to a fellow out of a job who has 
exhausted his benefits nothing is boom- 
ing. He wants to go to work. I wish the 
economy were booming like the Senator 
from Louisiana suggests. I am very glad 
it is booming in Louisiana but that is 
not true everywhere. There is still great 
unemployment. We long ago established 
the principle of an employer unemploy- 
ment benefit plan. That is all this is. 

Speaking of welfare, I am about to 
call up the HEW appropriation bill. The 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) and I are now holding hearings. 
For every person we do not take care 
of the total social cost per year is about 
$4,000. That is a large amount of money 
per person. 

We can pass this program and keep 
those people off of welfare. In the State 
of California it is terrible, and the rate 
is going up instead of down. In other 
places in the Nation things may be fine. 

If there is any way to take care of 
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the man who is unemployed who has ex- 
hausted his benefits, I am for it. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I do not 
yield for a speech for the amendment 
on the time against the amendment. It is 
all right for those against the amend- 
ment to use their time but they have 40 
minutes, and I have 20 minutes. I do 
not yield for that purpose. 

How much time remains, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 20 minutes re- 
maining, and the Senator from Loui- 
siana has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest they use some 
of their time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants. 

Mr. TUNNEY. As I understand the 
argument of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, he is saying this amendment will 
save the Federal Government money. 
I am referring to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. For these peo- 
ple. 

Mr. TUNNEY. For these people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of which there are 
70,000 in my State. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Because if we do not 
pass this amendment people will be on 
welfare rather than on unemployment 
compensation and that will cost the Fed- 
eral Government more money than if 
they were on unemployment compensa- 
tion, so the Senator is trying to save the 
Federal Government money. This would 
support the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I listened 
with great interest to the argument of 
the Senator from Louisiana, I had hoped 
we would not be drawn into an argu- 
ment about honoring any commitment. 
I do not propose this amendment to the 
Senate on any such ground. If the Sen- 
ator thought he was against it for sub- 
stantive reasons the commitment is 
meaningless to him. It would be contrary 
to the oath of office if someone claimed 
a commitment. We have individual con- 
sciences and duties. As a matter of fact, 
I do not think Representative MILLS was 
engaging in fine spun legal theories. 
What he had in mind was the bill we 
had sent over there which we did not 
agree on in conference, which had the 4 
percent unemployment concept. We are 
checking now because the recollection of 
my assistant is that this very provision 
respecting exhausted benefits was in that 
bill. As I say, we are checking. 

I have no desire to put this on the basis 
of a commitment, but on equity. I do not 
believe this hackneyed argument that 
New York has to be whipped and 27 
other States penalized because New York 
has to be whipped. I do not believe it is 
proper debate in the Senate. New York 
is a respectable State with the second 
greatest population in the country. 

Time and time again I have stood on 
this floor and fought for little States. It 
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would be a matter of pride to me if New 
York were ineligible under this. But this 
is my duty. I am not a Senator of New 
York in the State legislature; I am a 
Senator of the United States. So I hope 
the Senate will pass on this on the merits 
as a matter of equity. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to clarify 
the point of the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I thought the situation was other- 
wise and I want a factual answer. 

Are the benefits under unemployment 
insurance in this bill greater or lesser 
than the benefits of welfare if that per- 
son went on welfare? I understood there 
would be a savings if they stay on unem- 
ployment rather than going on welfare. 
Is that a fact? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. The reason is this. 
Welfare is paid by State and Federal 
Governments out of general revenue; it 
is a grant. Unemployment compensation 
is raised by taxation on employers, which 
is taxation on the individual employer, 
so there is a greater mutuality and less 
Government drain. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does it save 
money to give them unemployment? I 
was under the impression it was the other 
way around, that it was more on unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator does 
ee: suggest it is cheaper on welfare, does 

e? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It depends on the 
State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not contest- 
ing it; I only want the facts. I was under 
the impression there is no savings in 
keeping them on unemployment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I want the 
facts. That is all I want. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have the 
floor, with all respect. I had yielded to 
the Senator from Arkansas and I have 
not answered the question. If I may do 
that first I will be happy then to yield 
to others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. The point made by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son) relates to the source of the pay- 
ment. 

What he meant is that the Govern- 
ment per se is not taxed. It is not tax- 
payers’ money as we normally under- 
stand it; it is taxpayers’ money which 
pays welfare—State and Federal. 

On the other hand, unemployment 
compensation is paid by a tax on specific 
employers, based on the number of em- 
ployees they pay. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the differ- 
ence? It is still a tax. 

Mr. JAVITS. The difference is the 
source of payment. It is not general tax 
money. It is money raised from specific 
employers as an element of the fact that 
they are in business. Those are the facts. 
I cannot make the facts any different to 
prove what the Senator from Arkansas 
wants me to prove. He wants the facts, 
Iam giving him the facts. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., There is a saving. It 
is not a question of how the money is 
raised, whether it is a tax on employers 
or whether it is from general tax reve- 
nues. If the unemployment compensa- 
tion is $60 a week, let us say, that comes 
to $3,100 or $3,200 a year. If a person is 
getting unemployment compensation, he 
is not eligible to get on the welfare rolls. 
But, as the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson) has pointed out, if he 
is kicked off the unemployment compen- 
sation rolls, he still has to pay rent, and 
then he has to apply to the welfare de- 
partment. So the welfare department 
pays him an average of $4,200 a year, 
nationwide. 

So there is a difference of $1,000 of 
additional cost on welfare as against 
what a person would receive on unem- 
ployment compensation. So not only 
are we the losers nationwide, whatever 
the tax is, of $1,000 a year, but the per- 
son who has self-respect, who does not 
want to go on welfare, is suddenly forced 
by us to go on welfare, when for years 
we have said we want them to work, we 
want to continue the work ethic, we want 
them to think it is more important to 
work. 

But once we kick him off unemploy- 
ment compensation, he has no alter- 
native but to go to the Welfare Depart- 
ment to get welfare. 

May I add to the remarks of the chair- 
man of the committee, because his sym- 
pathies have been with us in the Finance 
Committee, in executive session, as well 
as on the floor. The distinguished chair- 
man has always been sympathetic to the 
Senator from Washington, the Senator 
from New York, and to me. It is not a 
question of trying to get that 3.7 percent 
and bring it up above 4 percent. The 
Senator from New York is saying we 
have a formula that is meaningless. 

We talk about insured employment. 
We are talking about people on the un- 
employment rolls. To the contrary, once 
one exhausts his unemployment com- 
pensation, he is off the rolls and he is 
no longer added to the list. So, therefore, 
if in the State of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, the unemployment rate is 5.3 
percent, but 30,000 have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits, it sinks to 4 
percent. So we have a situation where 
unemployment may be rising, but the 
insured employment at the same time 
may be falling. 

So what we are trying to do, as a mat- 
ter of sheer justice and equity, is to rec- 
ognize that whether it is Louisiana, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, or Washington, 
it is a matter that affects the entire Na- 
tion; but even if we are looking at it in 
cold dollars and cents, we are still thrown 
back to the argument of the Senator 
from Washington that welfare costs 
America more than what is paid in un- 
employment compensation in this Nation. 

That is the point the Senator from 
New York is here making. It is not a 
question of whether a commitment was 
made. I would hope our distinguished 
chairman would recognize that. He has 
been with us in this fight over the years. 
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I think the Senator from Louisiana, our 
chairman, recognizes the time has come 
to straighten out this complex mess in 
our unemployment compensation and 
write a series of rules and regulations 
that everybody understands—that a 
U.S. Senator can understand as 
well as a person who is unemployed 
can understand. We have not achieved 
that. I think it is the duty of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to 
bring some sense, finally, into the rules 
and regulations on unemployment com- 
pensation, In the interim, now is the 
time to make the start, and I believe that 
the Senator from New York has done so 
with his proposal. I hope Senators will 
support the amendment by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from New York. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
statement can be maintained that wel- 
fare costs more than unemployment. 
There are three reasons for it. The aver- 
age welfare payment is less than the 
average unemployment rate. 

In the second place, not nearly all peo- 
ple who are eligible to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation are eligible for wel- 
fare. Well-to-do men with savings, some 
of them executives who have retired, go 
from their retirement office to draw their 
unemployment compensation. They 
share, if they live in the right States, in 
these extended benefits. There are many 
others who are eligible to draw unem- 
ployment compensation as a matter of 
right, but who cannot pass the needs test 
to draw welfare. 

So on that account it is not as expen- 
sive. 

In the third place, unless someone is 
aged or disabled, the only Federal pro- 
gram in which the Federal Treasury has 
to pay for unemployment is in those 
States where the family qualifies for aid 
to families with dependent children by 
reason of the father’s unemployment, 
and about half the States do not even 
participate in such a program. 

I realize that late at night on the floor 
it is hard to establish statistics. That is 
one reason why this matter should be 
developed at a hearing. But certainly 
everything points to the fact that, re- 
gardless of the merits, this is not cheaper 
for the Federal Treasury than handling 
those cases that can qualify for welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to all my colleagues for elucidating 
these matters. I now wish to make this 
statement of fact—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me half a minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will put all the 
figures into the record, but when we talk 
about welfare, that includes the food 
stamp program, which is several billions 
of dollars, the rent supplement programs, 
the surplus commodity programs, job 
training, economic loss to the commu- 
nity, which is an intangible thing. But 
those four items can be added to the 
welfare payments. They are all part of 
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the social cost of the welfare program. 

The Senator from Nebraska suggests 
that some workers are not eligible for 
welfare if they have exhausted their 
benefits. I do not know where the man 
goes then. Where does he go? To the 
Salvation Army? The soup line? That is 
not fair. We have to add all of these costs, 
and I say it adds up to the amount I 
have suggested. And how about the cost 
of the administration of welfare? Sen- 
ators should listen to some of the testi- 
mony on that cost. I should include re- 
training and rehabilitation. All of these 
items add to the costs of welfare. Of 
course, passing this amendment is the 
best way to handle it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, just for the information 
of the Senate on the matter of exhaus- 
tion of benefits, the amendment as 
accepted last November or December by 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 
did not contain that provision, but the 
promise we had was that the matter 
would be given consideration if we con- 
tinued to have serious unemployment. 

The Senator from California (Mr. 
TunNEY) and I introduced a bill con- 
taining the exhaustion provision and 
asked for hearings both from the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) and Con- 
gressman Mitts way back in January 
1973, and no action was taken upon those 
requests. I think again that bears out my 
statement that Congressman MILLS’ 
statement on the House floor was in no 
way designed to be extremely technical. 
He was going to give consideration to 
this problem. 

I would repeat that it would be most 
unfair, and I am the last who would wish 
to do that, to base this amendment on 
some theory of commitment. In my 
judgment, the inequities here are so 
strong and justice has been left deferred 
for so long that this should now be done. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, what is the length of the 
time of the program? What would be the 
extension of benefits? 

Mr. JAVITS. This would be a per- 
manent amendment to the law, to allow 
this kind of emergency unemployment 
compensation where benefits have been 
used up and the rate of unemployment 
remains high. 

Mr. CHILES. This would be a per- 
manent program? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at this time 
we have an unadjusted total unemploy- 
ment rate in this country of 4.3 percent. 
Now, by most standards that is not a 
high degree of unemployment. And that 
is a lot less unemployment than we have 
had in recent years. It was running 5.5 
percent last year. 

Furthermore, we have one-fourth less 
insured unemployment than last year. 
Then we had about 3.2 percent insured 
unemployment. Now it is 2.4 percent. 

So the insured unemployment rate has 
gone down about one-fourth and the un- 
adjusted total unemployment rate has 
gone from 5.5 percent to 4.3 percent. 

We have had a major reduction in un- 
employment. 
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If I had made the Senator a commit- 
ment, I would be trying to keep it. 

We were talking about the situation 
where if a State had insured unemploy- 
ment that exceeded 4 percent, we would 
make the State eligible for the extended 
benefits. Now the Senator comes along 
with something, when we have 4.3 per- 
cent total unemployment and only 2.4 
percent insured unemployment, and in 
this entire country we have help wanted 
signs out all over America. One can draw 
his unemployment benefits and can turn 
down a good job and still draw unem- 
ployment insurance. If a man has been 
accustomed to drawing $1,000 a month 
at skilled labor and he is offered a job 
paying $400 or $500 a month at unskilled 
labor, he is privileged to pass up the job. 
Those people on welfare are passing them 
up. And the man can pass the job up for 
6 month and still draw benefits if he is in 
a State where it is hard to find a good 
job. 

According to the standards we have in 
the law, a man can pass up a good job 
and draw his unemployment insurance 
benefits until he has exhausted them. 
Now he could pass up a $500 a month 
job with help wanted signs hanging all 
over town, and he can continue to draw 
his unemployment insurance benefits. 

I would be willing to vote for an 
amendment in line with what I thought 
the commitment was last year. However, 
here the Senator tries to bring in an 
amendment at a time when we have rela- 
tively lower unemployment, an amend- 
ment he says would make 30 States eligi- 
ble. We will not only count the people 
who are insured and unemployed, but we 
must also count all people who have ex- 
hausted their benefits. Why does the Sen- 
ator not go the rest of the way and help 
all the States? 

If we did that, we could find more 
people who are unemployed, but not a 
great many more, because there are not 
that many unemployed people in the 
country. I do not think that in this in- 
stance we ought to be putting unemploy- 
ment benefits in the bill for 30 States 
across the country. But if Senators think 
we ought to go that far, that is all right. 
That is going pretty far. It is a question 
of how far the Senate wants to go. We 
are going a lot farther than we went last 
year. Last year New York could have got 
into the program at the 4 percent insured 
unemployment rate. Now New York can- 
not meet that test. If there are people 
who are willing to make 13 States eligible 
for the benefits. I for one will go along. 
I do not think 30 States ought to be put 
in. But if Senators want to put them in, 
we will go to the House, and see what the 
House wants to do about it. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. Would there be any in- 
ducement if we had this kind of program 
for workers to move from Florida if there 
was a layoff in the space program? Would 
there be any inducement for them to do 
that? Or would it better for them to stay 
there so long as the unemployment com- 
pensation was there? They could stay 
right there and continue to draw those 
benefits. 
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Mr. LONG. I suppose the same answer 
would be true under the Javits amend- 
ment. The Javits amendment, as I un- 
derstand, would be permanent. A per- 
son would be able to draw benefits for 13 
additional weeks. He would be able to 
draw benefits. There would still be States 
where they would not draw benefits. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I think 
that since the Javits amendment is in- 
volved, I should say that the Javits pro- 
posal extends emergency unemployment 
benefits for 13 additional weeks. It is not 
permanent. Twenty-six weeks is the 
norm. The Javits proposal provides that 
when unemployment goes above 4 per- 
cent, there is an emergency for 13 addi- 
tional weeks. 

This is what we are fighting for; it 
is not to get a person permanently on the 
list for 13 additional weeks beyond the 
first 26. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

What the Senator from Louisiana 
asked us to do is to stand on our heads, 
because 4.3 is probably not the figure. 
These are adjusted figures. They are not 
comparable figures as to how much un- 
employment there is. It is about one-half 
of 1 point. It was 5.5; it is now 4.3. The 
4.3 figure is misleading. 

Mr. LONG. The applicable figure for 
last year would be 5.8 percent. It is down 
15 percent from last year. 

Mr. JAVITS. The way the uninsured 
employment figures are run is on an ad- 
justment in addition. 

Every State has the option, under my 
amendment, as to whether it will adopt 
this plan. If it has heavy employment, it 
will not adopt it. If it does not, it will 
have the opportunity to do so. Further- 
more, not only New York is suffering; 
many other States have triggered out of 
the program. 

Mr. JAVITS. We hear all this crying 
on the theory that New York is not over 
21. We understand that we are a State 
just as any other State. We have a prob- 
lem just as many other States do— 
20 of them. Are we going to cut off our 
nose to spite our face because the pro- 
posal will help New York? Is that what 
we are going for? 

I submit that it is unthinkable. I do not 
know what will happen to New York in 
conference. New York may well be cut 
out. I cannot anticipate that. All I know 
is that what we ought to do is to accept 
the amendment in common justice. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I understand 
what is concerned. Last year I was will- 
ing to accept an amendment out here on 
the floor, to put about 20 more States 
under extended unemployment insurance 
benefits. At that time we had a lot more 
unemployment than we have now. Now 
the Senator comes up with an amend- 
ment where, with a lot less unemploy- 
ment, he wants to put 30 States into the 
extended benefits program, and that does 
not make any sense to me. 

Last year, as far as this Senator was 
concerned, the type of thing he had made 
a commitment for, or thought he had a 
commitment for, and that would have 
been fine. But this is altogether too much. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I point out, Mr. 
President, if I have 1 minute left, that 
New York was among the States the 
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Senator was willing to take last year, and 
it is among the States he ought to be tak- 
ing this year. 

Mr. LONG. It was among them last 
year because they had a lot more unem- 
ployment last year. It is that simple. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Louisiana a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would not a person be 
just as much unemployed if he is in a 3 
percent unemployment area as in a 5 
percent unemployment area? What is the 
rationale for the 5 percent breaking 
point? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, even the Javits 
amendment would leave out about 20 
States, so it is just a question of degree. 
How far do we want to go with it? Up 
until now, the major test has depended 
on how extensive the unemployment was 
in your State, and how hard it was to 
find a job, in determining whether we 
would give them another 3 months of 
employment insurance. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I join Sen- 
ator Javits in offering an amendment to 
the debt ceiling bill to totally eliminate 
those restrictions which will on June 30 
end the payment of extended unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 

The Federal-State Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, enacted in 
1970, was designed to deal with the then- 
rapid surge in unemployment that this 
country was experiencing. Accordingly, it 
specified that this 13-week extension of 
unemployment benefits could not be paid 
unless a State’s unemployment rate was 
sharply increasing—in technical terms, 
the rate has to be at least 20 percent 
of the rate prevailing in that State in 
the 2 previous years. 

The present law simply does not apply 
to, or deal with, the persistent degree of 
high unemployment that many States 
are presently experiencing. In fact, the 
unanticipated effect of the 1970 law has 
been to end entitlement in those very 
States where unemployment has leveled 
off on a high plateau. 

In effect, the thousands of jobless ex- 
hausting their 26 weeks of State benefits 
are told that the degree of unemploy- 
ment does not matter. They are told 
that they are entitled to extended bene- 
fits only if conditions are becoming still 
worse at an ever-increasing pace. 

Now we are paying the price of this 
oversight in the 1970 law, 29 States, all 
with unemployment rates high enough 
otherwise to entitle them to these ex- 
tended benefits, will lose out strictly be- 
cause their rates happen to have leveled 
off. Truly, this represents a cruel ‘“‘catch- 
22” logic that I am certain the Congress 
never intended. 

In my own State of New Jersey, unem- 
ployment stands at 7.3 percent of the 
work force—far above the national aver- 
age and equal to the level of a year ago. 
Yet on June 30, over 20,000 workers in 
my State will lose their entitlement to 
these extended benefits—not because the 
economic situation has improved but be- 
cause conditions have not gotten worse 
at a fast enough pace to satisfy the re- 
quirements of existing law. In all, the 
U.S. Department of Labor estimates that 
a total of 118,800 unemployed workers in 
New Jersey will be eligible for these pay- 
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ments in the year ahead if this restric- 
tion is removed. 

As in the other 28 States involved, most 
of these jobless will have no other re- 
course except to go on the welfare rolls— 
and this at a time when State and local 
governments across the country are hard 
pressed financially. The Federal Govern- 
ment finances 50 percent of the cost of 
this program of benefits. 

In the fall of last year, I and a number 
of my colleagues managed to have en- 
acted a temporary waiver of this restric- 
tion which subsequently enabled the pay- 
ment of these extended benefits. Unless 
we act, this waiver will expire on June 
30. Once again, I urge my colleagues to 
rectify this oversight in the present law 
and support our amendment to strike 
permanently the “120-percent require- 
ment” of the Federal-State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. ABOUREZK) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) is 
necessarily absent. i 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 57, as follows: 

[No. 249 Leg.] 

YEAS—36 

Bayh Hughes 
Brooke Humphrey 
Burdick Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
C Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Metcalf 
Mondale 

Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 

NAYS—57 


Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Stevens 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Hollings Williams 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall Fannin 


Bellmon Fong 
Fulbright 
Griffin 


Mansfield 


Bennett 
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NOT VOTING—7 
Goldwater Stennis 
Biden Hart 


Clark McGee 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk for my- 
self and the same cosponsors and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

TITLE IV—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENT 

Sec. 401. (a) Section 203(a) (2) of the Fed- 
eral-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following sentence: 
“Effective with respect to compensation for 
weeks of unemployment beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this sentence (or, 
if later, the date established pursuant to 
State law), the State may by law provide 
that the determination of whether there 
had been a State ‘on’ or ‘off’ indicator 
“beginning or ending any extended benefit 
period shall be made under this subsection as 
if paragraph (1) did not contain subpar- 
agraph (A) thereof and as if paragraph (1) 
of section 203(b) did not contain subpara- 
graph (B) thereof.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply does what we did at 
the end of last year. It excludes the pro- 
vision requiring those who have ex- 
hausted their regular benefits to be 
counted in determining the level of in- 
sured unemployment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have said 
repeatedly that I would be willing to take 
an amendment in this form, and I am 
happy to do so now. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I ask 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 17, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

REPEAL OF EARNINGS TEST 

Sec. 215. (a) Subsections (b), (d), (f), (h), 
(j) and (k) of Section 203 of the Social 
Security Act are repealed. 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section 203 is 
amended (1) by striking out “Noncovered 
Work Outside the United States or” in the 
heading, and (2) by striking out paragraph 
(1) thereof. 

(c) Subsection (e) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “subsections (c) 
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and (d)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
section (c)”, 

(d) Subsection (i) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “subsection (b), 
(c), (g), or (h)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (c) or (g)”. 

(e) Subsection (1) of such section 203 is 
amended by striking out “or (h)(1)(A)”. 

(f) The second sentence of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (n) of section 202 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by out “Sec- 
tion 203 (b), (c), and (d)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Section 203(c)”. 

(g) Paragraph (7) of subsection (t) of 
section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “Subsection (b), 
(c), and (d)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Subsection (c)”. 

(h) Paragraph (3) of section 203(a) of the 
Social Security Act is repealed, 

(i) The amendments made by the preced- 
ing subsections of this section (other than 
subsection (h)) shall apply only with respect 
to benefits payable for months beginning 
after the month in which this Act is enacted, 
and the amendment made by subsection (h) 
shall become effective on January 1, 1974. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. It was adopted 
by the Senate last year by a vote of 76 
to 5. It would increase the earnings limi- 
tation from $2,100 to $3,000. 

This is probably one of the greatest 
welfare relief amendments that could 
ever be presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, because there are many people on 
welfare today who would not be there if 
they were given the opportunity to con- 
tinue to work to earn a living. This is 
exactly what I propose to do. 

I have another amendment at the desk 
which would repeal the earnings limita- 
tion. However, it is impossible at this 
time to achieve that goal, but we should 
be able to do in the Senate what we did 
last year, that is, give these people the 
opportunity to continue to live in dig- 
nity and respect and go ahead and earn 
a living. This will give them the oppor- 
tunity to earn up to $3,000 before we 
start deducting social security benefits 
from them, 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to explain the amendment in further de- 
tail. It would affect about 7,400,000 people 
on social security. 

I would be glad to explain it further, 
of course, if any Senator has any diffi- 
culty understanding it. But, I say again, 
all it does is to permit persons who draw 
social security to earn up to $3,000 be- 
fore they are forced to have their bene- 
fits reduced. At the present time, it is 
$2,100. The same amendment was of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate last year. 
The vote at that time, as I said, was 76 
in favor and 5 opposed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to add the name of the distinguished 
former Secretary of HEW, the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, also the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), who has been a leader in this 
field; also the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore); the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) ; the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) ; the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. CHILES); the 
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Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) ; the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) ; 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY); the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hoturincs) ; the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIıLLIams); the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) ; 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn) ; 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) ; 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son) ; the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MonpbaLe); the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) ; and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Baym) ; and Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that I 
may add the names of additional co- 
sponsors. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, I hope the 
yeas and nays are not ordered and that 
we will have a vote on this matter soon, 
as we would probably agree to it. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, who has 
the time? 

Mr. LONG, I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I want 
to make the record clear that by adop- 
tion of the Senator’s amendment, we 
will be adding $800 million per year to 
the cost of social security without cov- 
ering it with the necessary tax support. 
Is the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is exactly 
right, let me say to him. (Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I yield back my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
another amendment at the desk which 
I ask be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new sections: 

SEc.—REDUCTION OF CORPORATE INCOME TAX 
RATE. 

(a) REDUCTION OF SURTAX RaTe.—Section 
11(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to surtax) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) SurtTax.—The surtax is equal to 18 
percent of the amount by which the taxable 
income exceeds the surtax exemption for the 
taxable year.” 

(b) Errecrtve Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to tax- 
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able years beginning after December 31, 
1973. 


Sec.—REPEAL OF FOREIGN Tax CREDIT AL- 
LOWED CORPORATIONS. 

(a) In GenernaL.—Section 901 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
taxes of foreign countries and of possessions 
of the United States) is amended— 

(1) by revising subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Allowance of Credit.—In the case of 
a taxpayer other than a corporation, who 
chooses to have the benefits of this subpart, 
the tax imposed by this chapter shall, sub- 
ject to the applicable limitation of section 
904, be credited with the amounts provided 
in the applicable paragraph of subsection. 
(b) Such choice for any taxable year may be 
made or changed at any time before the ex- 
piration of the period prescribed for making 
& claim for credit or refund of the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for such taxable year. 
The credit shall not be allowed against the 
tax imposed by section 56 (relating to mini- 
mum tax for tax preferences) .”; 

(2) by revising subsection (b)(1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Crrmzens.—In the case of a citizen of 
the United States, the amount of any income, 
war profits, and excess profits taxes paid or 
accrued during the taxable year to any for- 
eign country or to any possession of the 
United States; and”; 

(3) by revising subsection (b) (4) to read 
as follows: 

“(4) NONRESIDENT ALIEN INDIVIDUALS.—In 
the case of any nonresident alien individual 
not described in section 876, the amount de- 
termined pursuant to section 906; and”; and 

(4) by striking out subsections (d) and 

e 


(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Section 78 of the Internal Reyenue 
Code of 1954 is repealed. 

(2) Section 535(b)(1) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “and income, war 
profits, and excess profits taxes of foreign 
countries and possessions of the United 
States (to the extent not allowable as a de- 
duction under section 275 (a) (4)), accrued 
during the taxable year or deemed to be paid 
by a domestic corporation under section 902 
(a)(1) or 960 (a)(1)(C) for the taxable 
year,” and by inserting in lieu thereof “ac- 
crued during the taxable year,”. 

(3) Section 545(b)(1) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “and income, war 
profits, and excess profits taxes of foreign 
countries and possessions of the United 
States (to the extent not allowable as a 
deduction under section 275(a) (4)), accrued 
during the taxable year or deemed to be 
paid by a domestic corporation under sec- 
tion 902(a) (1) or 960(a)(1)(C) for the tax- 
able year,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“accrued during the taxable year,”. 

(4) Section 841 of such Code is repealed. 

(5) Section 882 (c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out paragraph (3). 

(6) Section 884 of such Code is amended 
by striking out paragraph (4). 

(7) Section 902 of such Code is repealed. 

(8) Section 906 of such Code is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and foreign corpo- 
rations” in the heading thereof; 

(B) by striking out in subsection (a) “or 
a foreign corporation” and “(or deemed, un- 
der section 902, paid or accrued during the 
taxable year)”; 

(C) by striking out in subsection (b) (3) 
“or 881 (relating to income of foreign cor- 
porations not connected with United States 
business)”; and 

(D) by striking out subsection (b) (4). 

(9) Section 904(g) of such Code is re- 
pealed. 

(10) Section 960 of such Code is re- 
pealed. 
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(11) Section 1503 of such Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1503. COMPUTATION AND PAYMENT OF 
Tax. 

“In any case in which a consolidated re- 
turn is made or is required to be made, the 
tax shall be determined, computed, assessed, 
collected, and adjusted in accordance with 
the regulations under section 1502 pre- 
scribed before the last day prescribed by 
law for the filing of such return.” 

(c) Errecrive Dare—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1973. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the basic proposi- 
tion, the part of the bill called affec- 
tionately by those in the Senate as the 
Hartke-Burke bill and in the House as 
the Burke-Hartke bill. It deals with 
foreign tax credits. At the present time, 
there is an annual revenue take of about 
$32 billion for Federal corporate taxes. 
Of this, at the present time, there is a 
loophole which amounts to about $4,500,- 
000,000, as a result of the multinational 
corporations which are taking jobs away 
from American workers and exporting 
them overseas and taking the taxpayers’ 
money to subsidize the exports. 

What I propose to do is simply to pro- 
vide for a shift—not a reduction in taxes 
and not an increase in taxes—but a shift 
in the tax burden, to shift it from the 
domestic corporations and requiring 
those who are presently having the loop- 
hole internationally to pay their fair 
share. 

What happens at the present time is 
that an individual who is doing business 
as a corporate entity in the United States 
is required to pay his taxes on the basis 
that the deduction for any taxes he pays 
in the State of Maine or Alabama, say, 
he is entitled to a tax deduction for 
that amount, but that same corporation 
as an international agency or an inter- 
national subsidiary, which is doing busi- 
ness overseas, say in France, is entitled 
to take no extra deduction but a tax 
credit, direct dollar for dollar benefits, 
for the amount of money they pay the 
Government of France. 

In other words, what e are doing is 
subsidizing the tax system of a foreign 
country at the expense of the domestic 
taxpayers. The tax loophole is about $442 
billion. 

Last wee! in Canada, in order to make 
their industry more attractive, they re- 
duced the corporate tax rate from 49 
percent to 40 percent. 

What I propose to do is to reduce the 
corporate tax rate for American domestic 
tax corporations from 48 percent to 40 
percent so that we will be on a par and 
have equity and not be outbid for the 
corporate tax business by Canada. 

By going ahead and closing the loop- 
hole, there is no loss to the Treasury 
whatsoever. The net effect would be to 
do three things: one, to protect American 
jobs; two, to eliminate the tax loophole; 
and third, to provide for a domestic cor- 
porate incentive. 

That is the essence of the measure. It 
is a very simple amendment, and it is 
not in any way anti-American, It is the 
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best pro-American vote a Senator can 
have. 

We had today two announcements— 
the increase in the amount of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, the increase in 
our balance-of-trade deficit. The in- 
crease in our balance-of-trade deficit 
this month is of such significant nature 
that we had the highest imports in the 
history of the United States. Commerce 
Secretary Dent did not even call atten- 
tion and have a news conference this 
time as he did in April, when we had one 
surplus in the last year and a half. 

The dollar went to its lowest value in 
history compared to the mark. Gold went 
up $4 an ounce. 

If Senators are really concerned about 
this economy, they have to recognize that 
we cannot have a strong domestic econ- 
omy if we do not have a strong interna- 
tional economy. We cannot have a strong 
nation if we have a weak currency. We 
have a weak currency. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

I think this is a great opportunity to 
display whether we want to do something 
about the economy or listen to the press 
releases. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. LONG. First, I should like to speak 
for a moment. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
cut the corporate tax rate by 8 points. 
That would cost the Treasury $7.5 bil- 
lion. Then the Senator would repeal the 
foreign tax credit, which, hopefully, 
would gain to the Treasury $1.4 billion, 
assuming that all works well. I do not 
think it would, but let us assume that it 
does. Assuming that it works out the way 
the Senator would have it work, that 
would mean a net loss to the Treasury of 
$6.1 billion. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. What is the source of 
those figures? I am using Treasury De- 
partment figures. 

Mr. LONG. That is the estimate given 
to us by the joint committee staff. It 
says that the Treasury would lose $6.1 
billion. We have a big deficit as it is. 

I do not think it is a safe estimate to 
say that you are going to gain $1.4 billion 
when you repeal the foreign tax credit; 
because when corporations overseas have 
to pay, let us say, a 50-percent tax rate 
in Europe, and then you are going to 
charge them anther 50-percent tax when 
they get back here, I think that would 
cause Americans who have investments 
overseas to get rid of them. 

So that instead of bringing back some- 
thing like $5 billion a year in income 
earned by investments abroad, you would 
not be bringing anything back. Ameri- 
cans are not going to try to make money 
by investing abroad if their combined 
U.S. and foreign corporate tax is 75 per- 
cent, when others investing in the foreign 
country are only paying 50 percent. 

My impression is that the reason many 
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people in the labor movement want the 
foreign tax credit repealed is that they 
feel it would stop American investments 
abroad and liquidate them, and I think 
it probably would; so that you probably 
would not save the $1.4. In the long run, 
you would wipe out American invest- 
ments abroad. 

As bad as our balance-of-payments 
situation is now, the only favorable point 
is that we are bringing back something 
like $5 billion a year in earnings from 
investments abroad. We would lose that 
in the long run; because when people 
have to pay a 75-percent tax in order to 
earn something abroad—that is allowing 
just a deduction for the taxes they pay 
abroad at, say, a 50-percent rate rather 
than a credit. This causes their overall 
tax rate to go from approximately 50 
percent up to 75 percent, and they would 
not invest if they have that kind of tax 
burden. 

So by wiping out American earnings 
and American investments abroad, which 
I think would happen over a period of 
time, you would have lost $7.5 billion a 
year to the Treasury, and you would 
probably have wiped out the only bright 
spot we have in our whole unfavorable 
balance of payments situation. 

I know the Senator thinks differently 
about this, but I think we can agree that 
the one purpose of this amendment is to 
keep Americans from making invest- 
ments abroad. It would do more, it would 
liquidate the investments there already. 

At this point, Mr. President—10:15 at 
night—I do not think the Senate wants 
to vote for an amendment that is going 
to cost the Treasury $6.1 billion, with 
the Government being in the deficit posi- 
tion it is in now. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I think 
this matter ought to be cleared up. I am 
clearing the air on what the Burke- 
Hartke bill is about. 

Many corporations find themselves at 
a competitive disadvantage. When John 
Connally was the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and still a Democrat, I asked him a 
very simple question when he was be- 
fore the Finance Committee. I said: 

Under the present tax laws, is it more ad- 
vantageous to build a plant in Indiana or 
in India or any foreign country? 


He replied: 
That all depends on the circumstances. 


I said: 


Explain all the circumstances, and then 
tell me the net result. 


He said: 


The net result is that the tax law gives 
a preference to building in a foreign country. 


That preference is really exactly 50 
percent of the tax liability, because under 
the present law, the foreign tax credit 
says that in the case of any amount of 
money you pay to a foreign government, 
you do not have to pay any equivalent 
amount to your domestic government. 
That means that in the United States if 
you have a complete $100,000 tax liability 
and if you pay $100,000 in taxes to 
France, you do not have to pay anything 
on what you earned in the United States. 
But if you are a domestic corporation 
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and you had $100,000 income and you 
had $100,000 worth of taxes to the State 
of New York, you would still have to 
pay on $50,000. That is the unfairness. 

All I can say is that when they talk 
about putting a tax on the export of 
grain, and the only increase in our ex- 
ports in the month of May was in food 
products, and when we look at imports 
and see that we reached an all-time 
high, it would make King George happy 
to see this day, because he wanted to 
keep the United States an agricultural 
country and give England all the manu- 
facturing. 

We have created the same situation. 
The manufacture of radios and electronic 
equipment is done in Japan and Taiwan, 
and soon will be done in Communist 
China. They have increased the wage 
rate in Taiwan 25 percent. It is up to 25 
cents an hour, for the same work they 
used to pay in the United States $2 and 
$3 an hour. The jobs for the manufacture 
of the satellite business are being shipped 
to Japan, I say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. McDonnell-Douglas shipped all 
their technical information to Japan. All 
the stuff is coming in from Germany. The 
dollar keeps on going down. There have 
been two official devaluations of the dol- 
lar, with the third devaluation coming, 
and gold is at an all time high. We sit 
serenely around and watch the dissipa- 
tion of American industry. 

Mr. President, this is closing a tax 
loophole. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the reduction is going to apply 
to all corporations, regardless of whether 
they have foreign investments? 

Mr. HARTKE. It applies to everything 
in the domestic scene. 

Mr. PASTORE. How are we going to 
explain it to the personal income tax- 
payer, if we are not reducing his? The 
Senator is speculating that if we do this, 
we are going to get that. If we do not get 
that, look at what will have been done. 
The taxes of a corporation would have 
been reduced but not the tax of an in- 
dividual. How does the Senator justify 
that? 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator wishes to 
amend the amendment to contain that 
provision, I will accept it. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want the Senator to 
modify his own amendment. He started 
this. 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator wants to 
give that $4.5 billion to individuals, I 
will be glad to take that substitute. 

I am pointing out the inequity to the 
domestic corporation. The corporations 
and manufacturers are paying the pen- 
alty. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not hostile to 
what the Senator is trying to accom- 
plish. It is the way he is trying to do it. 
I have to go home and explain that I 
have reduced the taxes of a corporation 
by 8 percent, and some fellow who is try- 
ing to meet the cost of living will say, 
“What have you done for me?” 

What am I going to say to him? 

Mr. HARTKE. You say simply you are 
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going to give this corporation a competi- 
tive equality that will provide jobs. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is academic. That 
is not bread and butter. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HARTKE, Very well. I am ready 
to vote. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is an amendment for both a major 
tax increase and a tremendous tax reduc- 
tion. So far the Senate has not seen fit 
to add amendments to this bill to raise 
or reduce taxes. I think it is wise. 

We will have an opportunity to con- 
sider matters of this sort in connection 
with the trade bill which the House pro- 
poses to get to us by the August recess, 
and also in connection with the tax re- 
form bill. These measures should be con- 
sidered on subsequent legislation on tax 
bills. I hope the Senate decides that we 
should save this for a tax matter. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and I move that the 
amendment be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
[putting the question]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that was the last amendment. I 
have an amendment at the desk which I 
ask the clerk to state. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 101 of the Act of October 
27, 1972, providing for a temporary increase 
in the public debt limit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973 (Public Law 92-599), 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1973” 
and inserting in lieu thereof November 30, 
1973”. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to strike 
out everything in the bill except the sim- 
ple extension of the debt ceiling which 
was the purpose of the bill in the first 
place. I do not think we need to discuss 
it. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
AxBOUREZK), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) , the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 57, as follows: 

[No. 250 Leg.] 

YEAS—34 
Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
McClure 

NAYS—57 
Hollings 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Belimon 
Bennett 


Packwood 


Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

NOT VOTING—9 


Clark Kennedy 
Biden Goldwater Stennis 
Case Hart Weicker 

So Mr. BENNETT'S amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will a 
Senator in charge of time give me ex- 
actly 2 minutes in the bill? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator 2 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I just 
want to say for the record—not that I 
think it is going to make any votes 
change—that I have been here 13 years, 
but I think we have changed the debt 
limit once per year and sometimes three 
times per year. It is like being in a moy- 
able foot race—you never get to the end 
of the line. Every time you get to the 
debt limit, you extend it or increase it. 
But at no time have we tried to stay 
within the debt limit or reduce the debt. 

Tonight we have not only extended the 
debt limit, but incerased it, due to the 
acumen of this great body in accept- 
ing amendments, many of them being 
good amendments, but by our act we 
have contradicted what we are trying to 
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do in enacting a debt ceiling. I find it to - 
be something I cannct abide. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my concern for what we 
have done here today concerning this 
bill to extend the debt limit of $465 bil- 
lion beyond its expiration date of June 
30. If this bill is not passed and signed by 
the President by that date, the author- 
ized debt limit will revert back to the 
permanent level of $400 billion. There- 
fore, because of the importance of this 
bill to the stability of our economy, it 
has been used as a vehicle for attaching 
numerous amendments which will have 
to be accepted by the President due to 
the dire necessity of this bill. 

We should stop, however, and look at 
just what we are doing. In the hearings 
before the Finance Committee regard- 
ing this legislation, Secretary Shultz was 
once again, as is the custom whenever 
this matter is debated, cross-examined 
extensively concerning such topics as 
phase IV economic controls, trade leg- 
islation, social security increases, deficit 
spending and numerous other matters. 
At that time he was asked whether or not 
we should just do away with the necessity 
for congressional approval of further 
debt extensions. He was agreeable to 
such a suggestion. It would be a dread- 
ful error on our part, however, to give up 
this authority for approving future debt 
extensions. If this were the case, Con- 
gress could go on appropriating funds 
which the Government does not have. 
Subsequently, the Treasury would have 
the authority to issue as much debt as 
would be necessary to raise the money to 
pay the bills Congress had approved. It 
would be a vicious circle, and the debt 
issued could consequently only be limited 
through appropriate congressional action 
to limit spending. Hopefully, Congress 
will take action in the future to revise its 
appropriations procedures so that prior- 
ities for expenditures are established and 
appropriations are limited to the reve- 
nues available for expenditure. But until 
that time, this congressional approval of 
debt limit extensions is our only means 
of actually controlling overall expendi- 
tures. 

When the House considered this same 
measure, instead of extending the debt 
limit to $485 billion through June 30, 
1974, as the administration had re- 
quested, it voted only to extend the pres- 
ent debt limit of $465 billion for an ad- 
ditional 5 months. By doing so, it was the 
opinion of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, that Government spending 
would be controlled. The Senate Finance 
Committee agreed with this reasoning. 
The committee report states: 

After carefully weighing all of these con- 
siderations, the committee concluded that 
its most prudent course was to extend the 
present $465 billion public debt limitation 
through November 30 of this year. The com- 
mittee believes that the present limitation 
provides the administration with sufficient 
margin to meet financing needs during this 
period and that later in this session Congress 
will be in a better position to provide an ap- 
propriate limitation for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 


As it stands now, the Treasury is going 
to have to carefully judge its spending in 
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order to stay within the limitations of 
this debt ceiling. 

But, today we have approved numerous 
committee amendments which will in- 
crease spending this next fiscal year by 
approximately $606 million. That is the 
committee estimate, excluding the $3.2 
billion additional expenditures for the 
increased social security benefits. The 
figures I received today from HEW as 
to the additional cost of these amend- 
ments were somewhat higher. 

We have also adopted an expenditure 
ceiling of $268.7 billion for fiscal year 
1974 and imposed stringent controls on 
the future impoundment of funds. I urge 
my colleagues to keep in mind, however, 
that the debt ceiling itself is the overrid- 
ing law governing Federal expenditures. 
The President cannot authorize expendi- 
tures which will cause this ceiling to be 
exceeded. To do so would be unlawful. 

As I see it, we have acted irresponsibly. 
On the one hand we have imposed two 
ceilings—the debt limit itself as well as 
an overall spending limitation for this 
coming fiscal year. On the other hand, 
we have authorized the spending of mil- 
lions of additional dollars. Therefore, in 
order to maintain the two restrictions 
imposed, the President will have no 
choice but to impound funds. 

I am concerned about the actions we 
have taken here today. Once again I am 
torn between two decisions. The basic 
bill is of great importance to the con- 
tinued ability of our country to pay its 
bills. Secretary Shultz estimated that if 
this bill is not passed or if it is vetoed 
by the President, this country will be able 
to continue paying its bills for about 1 
week. If additional reserves are used, we 
might last a week and a half. This is a 
grave situation. 

At the same time we have added so 
many nongermane amendments to this 
bill that I hestitate to vote for the total 
package. I have already mentioned that 
I sympathize with many of the amend- 
ments considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee and voted on today. The poor peo- 
ple and those on fixed incomes are among 
those hardest hit by inflation. This is 
true. But by allocating more money to 
certain segments of our society, we will 
be taking funds away from other types 
of expenditures. In other words, we are 
inviting the President to establish our 
spending priorities in order to stay with- 
in the spending and debt ceilings we have 
established. 

After considering all of the alterna- 
tives, therefore, I have decided to support 
this pill only because of the devastating 
effects the failure to enact such legisla- 
tion would have on our country. 

Our only hope now appears to lie with 
the rationale of the House-Senate con- 
ference. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill having been yielded back, the 
question is on passage of the bill. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a point 
of order. All those young men who went 
down and voted at the desk out of turn 
caused some of us old fellows to miss our 
names, so we have to wait until the names 
are all called. I do not think that is nice. 

The rolleall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. ABourEzK) , the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart), and the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bien) and the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLaRK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr, WEICKER) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 19, as follows: 

(No. 251 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Haskell 
Hathaway 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 


Huddleston 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
, Javits 
Harry F., Jr. Johnston 
Byrd, Robert C. Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 


NAYS—19 


Cotton 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Hatfield 
NOT VOTING—9 


Clark Kennedy 
Biden Goldwater Stennis 
Case Hart Weicker 

So the bill (H.R. 8410) was passed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have a 
series of motions. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HARTKE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that in the engrossment 
of the Senate amendments to the bill the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 


Helms 
McClure 
Scott, Va. 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Brock 
Buckley 
Chiles 
Cook 


Thurmond 
Tower 


Abourezk 
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make all necessary technical and clerical 
changes and corrections, including cor- 
rections in section, subsection, and so 
forth, designations and cross-references 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments to 
th? bill H.R. 8410 and ask for a con- 
ference thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Lone, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
RIBICOFF, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Curtis, and 
Mr. Fannin conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER- 

TAINING TO THE DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MILI- 

TARY SUPPLIES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, & report 
of receipts and disbursements pertaining to 
the disposal of surplus military supplies, 
equipment, and material, and for expenses 
involving the production of lumber and 
timber products, for the third quarter, fiscal 
year 1973 (with an accompanying report). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION From DEPARTMENT OF 

THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 8376 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize promotion 
of a reserve commissioned officer to a reserve 
grade equivalent to the highest grade satis- 
factorily held while on active duty upon 
transfer from active duty to a reserve status 
(with an accompanying paper). Referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 

CORPORATION 

A letter from the Vice President, Public 
and Government Affairs, National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation (Amtrak), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Cor- 
poration, for the month of May, 1973 (with 
an accompanying report). Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Report or U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relating to 
water pollution control (with an accompany- 
ing report). Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
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By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Mayors Association, relating to the 
railways of the Nation. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
State Mayors Association, relating to the 
Social Security Administration. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the city of Buffalo, N.Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the involvement of American military forces 
in or over North and South Vietnam, Laos, 
or Cambodia, without prior authorization 
from Congress. Ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: 

S. 1945. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, so as to authorize certain grape- 
fruit marketing orders which provide for an 
assessment against handlers for the purpose 
of financing a marketing promotion program 
to also provide for a credit against such 
assessment in the case of handlers who ex- 
pand directly for marketing promotion 
(Rept. No. 93-256). 

By Mr. TUNNEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1328. A bill to direct the Secretary of 

rtation to make an investigation and 
study of the feasibility of a high-speed ground 
transportation system between the cities of 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego in the State of Cali- 
fornia (Rept. No. 93-257.) 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 7670. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1974 for certain mari- 
time programs of the Department of Com- 
merce (Rept. No. 93-259). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1794. A bill to amend section 308 of 
title 44, United States Code, relating to the 
disbursing officer, deputy disbursing officer, 
and certifying officers and employees of the 
— menk Printing Office (Rept. No, 93- 

S. 1795. A bill to authorize the Public 
Printer to adopt an official Government 
Printing Office seal, and to designate em- 
— to administer oaths (Rept. No. 93- 

1); 

S. 1802. A bill relating to certain au- 
thority of the Joint Committee on Printing 
(Rept. No. 93-262); 

S. 1904. A bill to amend the Act of Au- 
gust 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide salary 
increases for members of the police force of 
the Library of Congress (Rept. No. 93-263). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 128. Joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of certain laws relating to 
the payment of interest on time and saving 
deposits (Rept. No. 93-264). 

By Mr. McINTYRE from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1884. A bill to permit national banks to 
invest in agricultural credit corporations 
(Rept. No. 93-265) . 

By Mr. PERCY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 1972. A bill to authorize supplemental 
fiscal year 1973 appropriations for Radio Free 
a and Radio Liberty (Rept. No. 93- 
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REPORT ENTITLED “CRIMINAL 
LAWS AND PROCEDURES”—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO, 93-258) 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, submitted a report, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 256, section 7, 
92d Congress, second session, entitled 
“Criminal Laws and Procedures”, which 
was ordered to be printed. e 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John W. Barnum, of New York, to be Unäer 
Secretary of Transportation. 

The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that the nomination be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s commit- 
ment to respond to requests to appear and 
testify before any duly constituted commit- 
tee of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR A COM- 
MITTEE TO FILE ITS REPORT ON 
S. 356 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
have until midnight, Thursday, June 28, 
1973, to file the report on S. 356, a bill to 
provide disclosure standards for written 
consumer product warranties against de- 
fect or malfunction; to define Federal 
content standards for such warranties; 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in order to improve its consumer pro- 
tection activities; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself and Mr. 
TALMADGE) : 

S. 2081. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to provide a method of 
enforcing the support obligations of parents 
of children who are receiving assistance un- 
der such title, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2082. A bill to divorce the businesses of 
production, refining, and transporting of 
petroleum products from that of marketing 
petroleum products. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2083. A bill to amend the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 2084. A bill to amend the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act to prohibit discrimination on ac- 
count of sex or marital status. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 2085. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, and for other pur- 
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poses. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2086. A bill to require that all political 
contributions of money in excess of $50 to or 
for the benefit of candidates for nomination 
for election, or for election, to Federal office 
be made by bank check drawn on the ac- 
count of the person making the contribution, 
or be accompanied by the name, address, and 
social security number of the contributor. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2087. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code relating to basic provi- 
sions of the loan guaranty program for vet- 
erans. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 2088. A bill for the relief of Mr. Kwang 
Ho Kim. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself and 
Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 2081. A bill to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to provide a 
method of enforcing the support obliga- 
tions of parents of children who are re- 
ceiving assistance under such title, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 5 

CHILD SUPPORT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
PATERNITY 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the pro- 
gram of aid to families-with dependent 
children was designed by Congress with 
the very noble goal of helping children. 
It was not intended to replace the father 
as the principal source of support for his 
children. Yet this is largely what has 
happened. 

THE PROBLEM 

Aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren—AFDC—offers welfare payments 
to families in which the father is dead, 
absent, disabled or, at the State’s option, 
unemployed. Although the rolls with re- 
spect to all these categories have in- 
creased over the years, it is in those fam- 
ilies in which the father is “absent from 
the home” that the most substantial 
growth has occurred. In 1967, 3.5 mil- 
lion persons were receiving AFDC, be- 
cause the father was absent from the 
home; by the end of 1971 that figure had 
grown to 8.1 million. Thus, in just those 
4 years, families with absent fathers con- 
tributed more than 4.5 million additional 
recipients to the AFDC rolls. Based on 
the finding in a 1971 study, of the 8 mil- 
lion recipients in families with an absent 
father, over 3 million today are found in 
families where the father is not married 
to the mother. 

Today, I am introducing a bill which 
is designed to deal with this problem. 
Many of the provisions of this bill were 
developed through the research and 
hearings of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and I, as the author of this bill, 
am particularly grateful for the contribu- 
tions of Senator Tatmapce, and the other 
members and staff of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

PRESENT LAW 

The Congress has long been aware of 

the impact of deserting fathers on the 
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rapid and uncontrolled growth of fam- 
ilies on AFDC. As early as 1950, it pro- 
vided for the prompt notice to law en- 
forcement officials of the furnishing of 
AFDC with respect to a child that had 
been deserted or abandoned. 

In 1967, the Congress adopted what 
should and could have been an effective 
program of enforcement of child support 
and determination of paternity. The 
1967 Social Security Amendments require 
that the State welfare agency establish 
a separate, identifiable unit whose pur- 
pose would be to undertake to establish 
the paternity of each child receiving 
welfare who was born out of wedlock, 
and to secure support for him. The wel- 
fare agency is also required to secure 
support from the deserting parents by 
utilizing reciprocal arrangements with 
other States and by entering into coop- 
erative arrangements with the courts 
and with law enforcement officials. Ac- 
cess is authorized to social security and 
to Internal Revenue Service records for 
data to locate deserting parents. The ef- 
fectiveness of these provisions of pres- 
ent law has been severely weakened, 
however, by indifferent administration. 

FAILURE TO ENFORCE CHILD SUPPORT 


Certain myths have grown up about 
the difficulty of locating absent parents 
and their inability to provide support 
when located. A 1971 research report dis- 
putes these myths about absent fathers 
that inhibit enforcement of support ob- 
ligations. The fathers, the researchers 
report: 

Have not disappeared. Usually they were 
living in the same county as their children. 
They are not supporting many other chil- 
dren. Ninety-two percent of the nonsupport- 
ing fathers had a total of three or fewer 
children. 


The researchers point out that scme 
of the fathers were quite well off, and 
their families had applied for welfare 
because of insufficient mechanisms for 
enforcement of obligations to support. 
Many of the fathers involved were suc- 
cessful doctors and lawyers. 

In its March 13, 1972, study of current 
child support programs in four States, 
the General Accounting Office noted 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has not monitored the 
Sta*-s’ child support enforcement ac- 
tivities and had not required the States 
to report on the status or progress of the 
activities. Consequently, HEW regional 
offices did not have information on the 
number of absent parents or amount of 
child support collections involved, or the 
progress and problems being experienced 
by the States in collecting child support. 
Also, HEW regional offiials have not em- 
phasized child support collection activi- 
ties within the total welfare program. 

Mr. President, today I am introducing 
a bill largely incorporating the principal 
provisions of legislation which was ap- 
proved by the Senate last year with re- 
spect to child support and establishment 
of paternity. I am firmly convinced that 
this is one of the most important aspects 
of the unfinished business of welfare 
reform. 

My bill adopts a three-pronged ap- 
proach to insure that wherever possible, 
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parental support—not Government wel- 
fare payments—will be supplied to AFDC 
children who have been deserted. Each 
element is equally important if a truly 
meaningful program is to be established. 
First, the father has to be located. To 
help find him, the bill provides for effec- 
tive programs of location, particularly 
within the State, since it has been shown 
that the great majority of absent fathers 
never leave their home State. For the 
more difficult cases and the cases where 
the father has fled to other jurisdic- 
tions, tracing the parent will be facili- 
tated through the expanded use of Fed- 
eral records. 

Second, when paternity is in question, 
the bill requires that paternity be estab- 
lished and that States have effective pro- 
grams to this end. My bill includes strong 
incentives for the States to take whatever 
steps are necessary including changes in 
their paternity statutes to establish effec- 
tive procedures for determining pater- 
nity. In addition, the bill would back up 
this requirement by making Federal 
blood-typing laboratories available to 
State courts which could supply scientific 
evidence for such proceedings. 

Third, the bill requires that the States 
and localities initiate effective systems of 
support collection against deserting par- 
ents. To provide a systematic method to 
obtain child support, the bill requires 
that an abandoned mother assign her 
support rights to the Government and 
cooperate in the enforcement process as 
conditions of AFDC eligibility. 

This is the three-pronged proposal— 
location, establishment of paternity, and 
enforcement of the support obligation. 
The results anticipated are also three- 
fold. It will help reduce the welfare rolls 
both in numbers of recipients and the 
amounts of expenditures by having the 
parents rather than the taxpayers bear 
the burden of supporting their children. 
It should be an affirmative force in pre- 
venting family breakup, since, with the 
establishment of an effective support 
collection and location system, fathers 
will be deterred from deserting their 
families to welfare and children will be 
spared the traumatic effects of family 
breakup. It affirms the fundamental 
principles that all children have the right 
to know who their parents are, to support 
by their parents, and to enjoy all the 
other rights and privileges which are 
based on this relationship. 

DESCRIPTION OF BILL 

Since most States have not imple- 
mented the present law relating to child 
support and establishment of paternity 
in a meaningful way, I am proposing new 
and stronger legislative action in this 
area which will create a mechanism un- 
der the Attorney General to both encour- 
age and require compliance with the law. 

The provisions of the bill will be avail- 
able to families, generally, regardless of 
welfare status, to prevent all those who 
are victimized by deserting fathers from 
becoming pathetic applicants for public 
assistance. 

ASSIGNMENT OF SUPPORT PAYMENTS 

The bill requires that a mother, as a 
condition of eligibility for welfare, assign 
her right to support payments to the 
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Government and requires her to cooper- 
ate in identifying and locating the father 


and in securing support payments from 
him 


The assignment of family support 
rights would initially be to the Federal 
Government and would constitute an ob- 
ligation owed to the United States by the 
absent parent. However, the Attorney 
General would delegate the enforcement 
of the support obligations assigned to him 
to those States which he finds to have 
efficient and effective programs of estab- 
lishing paternity and enforcing child 
support. 

The Attorney General would also be 
authorized to delegate the enforcement 
of support obligations to political sub- 
divisions which have effective programs, 
even though the State as a whole does 
not. 

If the Attorney General retains the 
assigned support rights, they could be en- 
forced by Federal attorneys in either 
State or Federal courts. The bill would 
provide that OEO lawyers would be made 
available to assist Justice Department 
attorneys in carrying out their respon- 
sibility. 

The Attorney General, whether acting 
on his own behalf or at the request of a 
State or local subdivision, may make 
certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for collection by the Internal 
Revenue Service of the amount of the 
obligation owed. 

Where the Federal Government re- 
tains the assigned support rights, because 
there is no effective program in the State 
or political subdivision, the full amount 
of moneys collected would be retained by 
the Federal Government after the cur- 
rent needs of the family—as determined 
under a court order—have been met. 
Moreover, Federal AFDC payments to the 
State would be reduced by the amount by 
which these collections of support de- 
crease the State’s welfare costs. 

The bill also provides that in States 
which do have effective programs, the 
Federal share for State expenses under 
such programs would be increased from 
50 to 75 percent. 

The bill provides that the Attorney 
General would, in effect, have to be reim- 
bursed for 25 percent of any Federal 
costs—other than blood-typing tests— 
incurred to aid the States and localities 
in their support collection and deter- 
mination of paternity efforts. 

The January 1974 effective date means 
that of necessity the Attorney General 
will have to provisionally approve the 
existing support collection programs 
whose effectiveness has not been thor- 
oughly studied. These studies, however, 
will be pursued as expeditiously as pos- 
sible and determinations of effectiveness 
should not be unduly delayed. 

LOCATING A DESERTING PARENT: ACCESS TO 

RECORDS 

The bill requires the Attorney General 
to establish a parent locator service 
within the Department of Justice which 
will make available the most recent ad- 
dress and place of employment that can 
be obtained from Justice Department 
files or any other Federal agency, or of 
any State. Priority in requests will be 
given to locating deserting fathers of 
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families on welfare. But this service 
would also be available on a fee basis for 
locating other deserting fathers. 

As a further aid in location efforts, the 
bill provides a clarification of existing 
AFDC law restricting the use and dis- 
closure of information. This provision in 
current law was designed to prevent 
harassment of welfare recipients. The 
bill makes it clear that this requirement 
may not be used to prevent a court, pros- 
ecuting attorney, tax authority, law en- 
forcement officer, legislative body, or 
other public official from obtaining in- 
formation required in connection with 
his official duties such as obtaining sup- 
port payments or prosecuting fraud or 
other criminal or civil violations. 
INCENTIVES FOR LOCALITIES TO COLLECT SUPPORT 

PAYMENTS 

As under present law, when a State 
or locality collects support payments 
owed by a father, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be reimbursed for its share 
of the cost of welfare payments to the 
family of the father. 

As an incentive for the development 
of effective support programs, however, 
the bill provides that out of the Federal 
share, & total of 25 percent of the amount 
collected by the political subdivisions 
carrying out the actual location, collec- 
tion, and determination of paternity pro- 
cedures will be distributed to them. 


CIVIL ACTION TO OBTAIN SUPPORT PAYMENTS 

States can enforce the assigned sup- 
port rights through applicable judicial 
and administrative arrangements. Also, 
as agents of the Federal Government, 
they would be able to utilize, through the 
Attorney General, all the enforcement 


and collection mechanisms available to 
the Federal Government, including the 
use of the Internal Revenue Service col- 
lection procedures. However, States must 
be diligent in enforcing support rights, 
and they will have to make reasonable 
efforts in utilizing their own collection 
mechanisms before the use of the Fed- 
eral collection facilities would be au- 
thorized. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLECTIONS 


Forty percent of the first $50 of any 
support collected in a month will go to 
the family without causing any reduc- 
tion in the AFDC payment. The re- 
mainder will be used to offset or reduce 
the AFDC payment to the family for the 
month. If the support payment is suffi- 
cient to entirely offset the family’s AFDC 
eligibility for the month, the entire sup- 
port payment up to the amount of the 
family’s support needs under a court 
order will go to the family and any ex- 
cess would be divided, in accordance 
with the matching formula, between the 
State and the Federal Government to re- 
pay past assistance. 

OBLIGATION OF DESERTING PARENT TO 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Under the bill, the support rights as- 
signed to the Federal Government con- 
stitute an obligation of the absent parent 
to the United States. The obligation 
would generally be the amount of sup- 
port specified in a court order. In the 
absence of a court order, the obligation 
would be based on the lesser of the wel- 
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fare assistance paid the family, or 50 per- 
cent of the absent spouse’s income—but 
not less than $50 a month. Any support 
payments made would reduce his obli- 
gation. The unpaid part of the obligation 
would accrue interest at the rate of 6 
percent. 

All or part of the obligation to the 
Federal Government might be suspended 
or forgiven by the Attorney General 
upon a finding of good cause. 

DESERTION: CRIMINAL OFFENSE 

The bill provides Federal criminal 
penalties for an absent parent who has 
not fulfilled his obligation to support an 
AFDC family. His obligation to support 
would be determined by applying State 
law. The sanctions for failure to support 
could include a penalty of 50 percent of 
the amount owned or a fine of up to 
$1,000 or imprisonment for up to 1 year, 
or a combination of these. This Federal 
statute would not supersede State, civil, 
or criminal laws concerning nonsup- 
port. 

DETERMINING PATERNITY 

I am deeply concerned at the extent 
to which the dependency on AFDC is a 
result of the increasing number of chil- 
dren for whom parental support is not 
being provided because the identity of 
the father has not been determined. An 
AFDC child has a right to have its pa- 
ternity ascertained in a fair and efficient 
manner even though this may, in some 
cases, conflict with what a social worker 
may consider the mother’s short-term 
interests. The child’s right to support 
and inheritance, and simply to know 
who his father is, however, deserves the 
high social priority and the bill recog- 
nizes the interest primarily at stake in 
the paternity action to be that of the 
child who cannot act on his own behalf. 

COOPERATION OF MOTHER 

My bill recognizes that one of the most 
essential factors in obtaining support 
from the father has to be the coopera- 
tion of the mother. Accordingly the bill 
makes it a condition of eligibility for 
AFDC that she cooperate in identifying 
the father and obtaining support. More 
importantly, however, the bill makes it 
in her interest to cooperate by assuring 
that she will always be better off if sup- 
port payments are made. Under current 
law, a woman has no incentive to help 
the Welfare Department get support 
from the father, because any support 
payment simply reduces the AFDC pay- 
ment dollar-for-dollar. Under my bill, 
this situation would be changed. Forty 
percent of the first $50 of the support 
payments collected each month would 
not reduce the AFDC grant, but would 
rather stay with the family. 

BLOOD GROUPING LABORATORIES 

There is much evidence to indicate 
that expertly conducted blood tests can 
be of much value to juries in determining 
paternity. Not only can an individual be 
excluded from possibility as a father 
on the basis of blood tests, but also 
through sophisticated blood tests and 
expert testimony, the probability of his 
being the father can be computed and 
where permitted by law considered along 
with other evidence by the jury. 
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The Uniform Act on Blood Tests would 
allow blood typing evidence to be estab- 
lished even if an exclusion is not estab- 
lished. I wish to emphasize that this bill 
does not seek to change the court’s rules 
of evidence, but it will make proper test- 
ing facilities available to the courts to the 
extent that blood tests are admissible 
evidence. , 

Blood grouping tests must be con- 
ducted expertly in order to avoid error; 
but the possibility of error can be all but 
eliminated if appropriate procedures are 
followed by experts. However, sufficient 
facilities to perform expert blood typing 
are not currently available to the courts. 
Therefore, the bill provides that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare be authorized and directed to es- 
tablish or arrange for regional labora- 
tories that can perform this highly 
sophisticated blood typing work. 

The services of the laboratories with 
respect to any paternity proceeding 
would be provided to courts and govern- 
mental collection agencies without cost 
with respect to any paternity proceed- 
ing. 

LEADERSHIP ROLE OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 

The Attorney General would have pri- 
mary responsibility for the overall di- 
rection and operation of the programs es- 
tablished by this bill. He will assess the 
effectiveness of the State and local pro- 
grams and based on this assessment will 
determine which level of government will 
carry out these activities. To coordinate 
and lead efforts to obtain child support 
payments, the bill would require each 
U.S. attorney to designate an assistant 
who would assist and maintain liaison 
with the States in their support collec- 
tion efforts and would undertake Federal 
action as necessary. The bill would re- 
quire the States and political subdivisions 
to keep full records of their collections 
and disbursements and to provide such 
other information as will enable the At- 
torney General to evaluate the effective- 
ness of their programs. 

WAGES OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


At present time, the pay of Federal em- 
ployees is not subject to attachment for 
purpose of enforcing court orders, in- 
cluding orders for child support or ali- 
mony. The bill would specifically provide 
that the wages of Federal employees, 
including military personnel, would be 
subject to garnishment or other legal 
process in support and alimony cases 
whether or not the family in question is 
on the welfare rolls. In addition, annui- 
ties and other payments under Federal 
programs in which entitlement is based 
on employment would also be subject to 
attachment for support and alimony pay- 
ments. This provision would also take 
precedence over provisions in various so- 
cial insurance or retirement statutes 
which prohibit attachment, garnishment, 
or other legal process. 

CHILD SUPPORT SERVICES FOR 

ON WELFARE 

All of the bill’s child support and pa- 
ternity determination services would also 
be available to nonwelfare families. The 
Attorney General—or his State or local 


delegate—would impose an application 
fee for such services and any costs in ex- 
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cess of this fee would be paid by the in- 
dividual requesting the services by deduc- 
tion from the amount of any recovery 
made. 

COSTS AND BENEFITS 

Mr. President, I am convinced that if 
this bill is enacted the additional costs of 
obtaining child support will be more than 
offset by welfare savings. Some of these 
savings will be measurable as a result of 
the increased support payments offset- 
ting AFDC grants. But more important 
will be the invisible but very real savings 
which will result in fewer families going 
on welfare in the first place. And this bill 
can make that happen by making it clear 
that the day has passed in this country 
when men or women can abandon their 
families to welfare without facing any 
substantial fear of being held responsi- 
ble for the support of their children. 

This, then, can represent a big step on 
the road to true welfare reform. But I 
want to emphasize very strongly that the 
biggest beneficiaries of this bill are some 
of the country’s most neglected children 
who have been wantonly deprived of 
their rightful support by their deserting 
fathers—aided and abetted by the exist- 
ing welfare system. Under the present 
system less than half a million AFDC 
families are actually getting any support 
from their absent parents, instead of the 
2.3 million families which should be get- 
ting such support. If this bill succeeded 
in getting support payments from just 
half of the absent fathers who are now 
contributing nothing and if these pay- 
ments were only $50 per month, it would 
represent more than half a billion dollars 
annually in support payments, and be- 
cause of the incentive disregard provi- 
sions, AFDC families would enjoy in- 
creased incomes totaling more than $200 
million per year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S, 2081 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding 
after part C of title IV thereof the following 
new part: 

“Part D—CHILD SUPPORT AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PATERNITY 
“APPROPRIATION 

“Sec. 451. For the purpose of enforcing the 
support obligations owed by absent parents 
to children receiving assistance under part 
A of this title and the criminal penalties for 
nonsupport against absent parents, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Attorney General for each fiscal year a 
sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of 
this part. 

“DUTIES OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

“Sec. 452. (a) The Attorney General shall 
enforce the support rights assigned to him 
under section 402 (a) (26) by applicants for 
and recipients of assistance under part A of 
this title, utilizing all funds and authority 
which are available to him for this purpose. 
‘To the extent required he shall locate absent 
parents, determine paternity in order to 
establish duty to support, obtain support 
orders, collect support payments by use of 
voluntary or administrative arrangements or 
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other means, and enforce the criminal pro- 
visions for nonsupport by such parents. 

“(b)(1) The Attorney General shall, in 
accordance with procedures applicable to the 
recovery of obligations due the United States, 
including, where appropriate, the use of 
voluntary or administrative arrangements, 
and in accordance with the priorities for dis- 
tribution specified in section 455, collect and 
distribute amounts from enforcement of 
obligations under paragraph (2). Whenever 
any individual is determined to be liable to 
the United States for any amount under this 
section, the Attorney General may make cer- 
tification of such amount to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for collection pursuant to the 
provisions of section 6305 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The Attorney General 
shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury 
for any costs involved. 

“(2) The Attorney General is authorized 
to bring civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction (including the courts in 
any State or political subdivision thereof) 
against an absent parent to secure support 
obligations as defined in section 457, except 
that all or part of such obligation may be 
suspended or forgiven by the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon a finding of good cause. 

“(3) The Attorney General may make vyol- 
untary or administrative arrangements to 
recover support obligations assigned under 
section 402(a) (26), if there is no court order 
in effect directing payment of such obligation 
or if there is such an order in effect but there 
is no reasonable expectation that it can be 
enforced or that the obligation can be col- 
lected. Any voluntary or administrative ar- 
rangement so made shall provide that sup- 
port payments will not cease if the family 
ceases to receive assistance under part A of 
this title, and the amounts payable under 
such arrangement, if there is no court order 
in effect, may be collected as authorized un- 
der the provisions of this part. 

“(c) The Attorney General and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity are 
directed to enter into an appropriate ar- 
rangement under which the services of at- 
torneys participating in legal services pro- 
grams established pursuant to section 222(a) 
(3) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
will be made available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to assist him in carrying out his func- 
tions under this part. The Attorney General 
shall, to the maximum extent feasible, utilize 
the services of such attorneys in the per- 
formance of such functions and may make 
the services of such attorneys available to 
States or political subdivisions to assist them 
in carrying out the purposes of this part. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity shall be 
reimbursed by the Attorney General for the 
costs incurred in providing such services. 

“(d) The Attorney General shall require 
that each United States attorney designate 
an assistant United States attorney to be 
responsible for enforcement of the provisions 
of this part in his judicial district and main- 
tain liaison with and assist the States and 
political subdivisions thereof in their child 
support efforts. Each assistant United States 
attorney so designated shall prepare and 
submit to the Attorney General for submis- 
sion to the Congress quarterly reports on all 
activities undertaken pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 

“(e)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund to be known as the 
Federal Child Support Fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be avail- 
able to the Attorney General without fiscal 
year limitation, to enable him to carry out 
his responsibilities under this part. 

“(2) Except as provided in sections 454 
(a) and 458, all moneys appropriated pur- 
suant to section 451 for the purpose of fund- 
ing Federal activities under this part and all 
moneys collected by the Federal Government 
pursuant to this part (including support 
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payments and payments by way of reim- 
bursement received from Federal agencies, 
States and political subdivisions thereof, and 
individuals) shall be paid into the fund and 
shall be disbursed by the Attorney General 
from time to time in accordance with the 
provisions of this part. 

“(3) There is hereby appropriated to the 
fund, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, amounts equal to the 
amounts collected under section 6305 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, reduced by 
the amounts credited or refunded as over- 
payments of the amounts so collected. The 
amounts appropriated by the preceding sec- 
tion shall be transferred at least quarterly 
from the general fund of the Treasury to the 
fund on the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Proper adjust- 
ments shall be made in the amounts sub- 
sequently transferred to the extent prior 
estimates were in excess of or less than the 
amounts required to be transferred. 

“(f) The Attorney General shall notify the 
Secretary of the failure of the State agency 
administering the plan approved under part 
A of this title to comply with the require- 
ments of section 402(a) (25). 

“(g) The Attorney General shall maintain 
complete records of all amounts collected 
under this part and of the costs incurred 
in collecting such amounts and shall, not 
later than June 30 of each year (commencing 
with June 30, 1974), submit to the Congress 
a report on all activities undertaken pursuant 
to the provisions of this part. 


“PARENT LOCATOR SERVICE 


“Sec. 453. (a) The Attorney General shall 
establish and conduct, within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, a Parent Locator Service 
which shall be used to obtain and transmit 
to any authorized person (as defined in sub- 
section (c)) information as to the where- 
abouts of any absent parent when such in- 
formation is to be used to locate such par- 
ent for the purpose of enforcing support 
obligations against such parent. 

“(b) Upon request, filed in accordance 
with subsection (d) of any authorized per- 
son (as defined in subsection (c)) for the 
most recent address and place of employ- 
ment of any individual, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, provide through the Parent 
Locator Service such information to such 
person, if such information— 

“(1) is contained in any files or records 
maintained by the Attorney General or by 
the Department of Justice; or 

“(2) is not contained in such files or rec- 
ords, but can be obtained by the Attorney 
General, under the authority conferred by 
subsection (e), from any other department, 
agency, or instrumentality, of the United 
States or of any State. 


The Attorney General shall give priority to 
requests made by any authorized person de- 
scribed in subsection (c) (1). 

“(c) As used in subsection (a), the term 
‘authorized person’ means— 

“(1) any agent or attorney of the United 
States or of any State or any political sub- 
division to which support collection func- 
tions have been delegated under section 454, 
who has the duty or authority to seek to 
recover any amounts under section 452; 

“(2) the court which has authority to is- 
sue an order against an absent parent for 
the support and maintenance of a child, or 
any agent of such court; and 

“(3) the parent, guardian, attorney, or 
agent of a child (other than a child re- 
ceiving aid under part A of this title) with- 
out regard to the existence of a court order 
against an absent parent who has a duty 
to support and maintain any such child. 

“(d) A request for information under this 
section shall be filed in such manner and 
form as the Attorney General shall by regu- 
lation prescribe and shall be accompanied or 
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supported by such documents as the Attor- 
ney General may determine to be necessary. 

“(e) (1) Whenever the Attorney General 
receives a request submitted under subsec- 
tion (b) which he is reasonably satisfied 
meets the criteria established by subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c), he shall promptly 
undertake to provide the information re- 
quested from the files and records main- 
tained by any of the departments, agen- 
cies, or instrumentalities of the United States 
or of any State. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever the individual who is the 
head of any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States receives a re- 
quest from the Attorney General for informa- 
tion authorized to be provided by the 
Attorney General under this section, such in- 
dividual shall promptly cause a search to be 
made of the files and records maintained by 
such department, agency, or instrumentality 
with a view to determining whether the in- 
formation requested is contained in any such 
files or records. If such search discloses the 
information requested, such individual shall 
immediately transmit such information to 
the Attorney General; and, if such search 
fails to disclose the information requested, 
such individual shall immediately so notify 
the Attorney General. The costs incurred by 
any such department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States or of any State in 
providing such information to the Attorney 
General shall be reimbursed by him. When- 
ever such services are furnished to an indi- 
vidual specified in subsection (c)(3), a fee 
shall be charged such individual. The fee so 
charged shall be deposited in the fund and 
shall be used to reimburse the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his delegate for the expense of pro- 
viding such services. 

“(f) The Attorney General, in carrying out 
his duties and functions under this section, 
shall enter into arrangements with State 
agencies administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of State plans approyed under 
part A of this title, under which the offices 
operated under such plans will accept from 
parents, guardians, or agents of a child de- 
scribed in subsection (c) (3) and transmit to 
the Attorney General requests for informa- 
tion with regard to the whereabouts of ab- 
sent parents and will otherwise cooperate 
with the Attorney General in carrying out 
the purposes of this section. 

“DELEGATION OF SUPPORT COLLECTION FUNC- 
TIONS TO STATES OR POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


“Sec. 454. (a) (1) The Attorney General 
shall delegate to any State having a plan 
approved under part A of this title the au- 
thority to enforce the child support rights 
assigned to the United States under section 
402(a) (26) if he determines that such State 
has an effective program (in accordance with 
the standards established in subsection (b) ) 
for locating absent parents, determining pa- 
ternity, obtaining support orders, and col- 
lecting amounts of money owed by parents 
for the support and maintenance of their 
child or children. Such a delegation may be 
made to a political subdivision of any such 
State upon a finding that the State as a 
whole does not have an effective program 
for locating absent parents, determining pa- 
ternity, obtaining support orders, and col- 
lecting child support but that such political 
subdivision does have an effective program 
which meets the standards established in 
subsection (b). 

“(2) The Attorney General may determine 
that a State which delegates to its political 
subdivisions all or a substantial portion of 
the administration of the program for locat- 
ing absent parents, determining paternity, 
obtaining support orders, and collecting child 
support, has an effective program although 
such program is found not to be effective 
with respect to one or more of such political 
subdivisions. In any such case, a delegation 
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of authority to the State under the first 
paragraph of this subsection shall be effec- 
tive only with respect to those political 
subdivisions determined to have effective 
programs (in accordance with the standards 
established in subsection (b)). 

“(b) The Attorney General shall not ap- 
prove any program pursuant to subsection 
(a) unless such program provides— 

(1) that such State or political subdivi- 
sion will undertake— 

“(A) in the case of a child born out of 
wedlock with respect to whom an assign- 
ment under section 402 (a) (26) of this title is 
effective, to establish the paternity of such 
child, and 

“(B) in the case of any child with respect 
to whom such assignment is effective, to 
secure support for such child from his parent 
(or from any other person legally liable for 
such support), utilizing any reciprocal ar- 
rangements adopted with other States to 
obtain or enforce court orders for support, 
and 

“(2) for the establishment of an organi- 
zational unit in the State or political sub- 
division administering the program under 
this section; 

“(3) for entering into cooperative ar- 
rangements with appropriate courts and law 
enforcement officials (A) to assist the State 
or political subdivision administering the 
program under this section, including the 
entering into of financial arrangements with 
such courts and officials in order to assure 
optimum results under such program, and 
(B) with respect to any other matters of 
common concern to such courts or officials 
and the State or political subdivision ad- 
ministering the program under this section; 

“(4) that the State or political subdivison 
will establish a service to locate absent par- 
ents utilizing— 

“(A) all sources of information and avail- 
able records; and 

“(B) the Parent Locator Service in the 
Department of Justice; 

“(5) that the State or political subdivi- 
sion will, in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General, cooperate 
with the State or political subdivision of an- 
other State or with the Attorney General in 
administering a program under this part— 

“(A) in establishing paternity, if neces- 


“(B) in locating an absent parent resid- 
ing in the State (whether or not per- 
manently) against whom any action is being 
taken under this part in another State, 

“(C) in securing compliance by an absent 
parent residing in such State (whether or 
not permanently) with an order issued by a 
court of competent jurisdiction against such 
parent for the support and maintenance of 
& child or children of such parent with re- 
spect to whom aid is being provided under 
the plan of such other State, and 

“(D) in carrying out other functions re- 
quired by this part; 

“(6) that the State or political subdivision 
may make voluntary or administrative ar- 
rangements to recover child support obliga- 
tions delegated under subsection (a), if there 
is no court order in effect directing pay- 
ment of such obligation or if there is no rea- 
sonable expectation that such court order 
can be enforced or that the obligation can 
be collected. Any voluntary or administra- 
tive arrangement so made shall provide that 
support payments will not cease if the family 
ceases to receive assistance under part A of 
this title, and the amounts payable under 
such arrangement, if there is no court order 
in effect, may be collected as authorized un- 
der the provisions of this part; 

“(7) that the State or political subdivision 
require, as a condition of the absent parent 
being permitted to make support payments 
under a voluntary or administrative arrange- 
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ment, consent by such parent to the entry 
of a judgment by an appropriate court in 
which judgment such parent shall be found 
to be the parent of such child or children; 

“(8) that, if the State uses voluntary or 
administrative arrangements under para- 
graph (6), such State will establish by law 
@ mechanism for enforcing such arrange- 
ments; 

“(9) that such State or political subdivi- 
sion will comply with such other require- 
ments as the Attorney General determines 
to be necessary to the establishment of 
an effective program for locating absent 
parents, determining paternity, obtaining 
support orders, and collecting support pay- 
ments including, but not limited to, re- 
quiring a full record of collections and dis- 
bursements; and 

“(10) that the State or political subdivi- 
sion shall reimburse the Attorney General for 
the costs incurred by the Federal Govern- 
ment in enforcing and collecting support ob- 
ligations assigned under this section, 

“(c) The Attorney General shall, upon the 
request of any State or political subdivision 
to which he has delegated the authority to 
enforce the support rights assigned to the 
United States under section 402(a) (26), make 
available to such State or political subdivi- 
sion (1) the services of attorneys partici- 
pating in legal services programs who are, by 
reason of the agreement required by section 
452(c), assisting the Attorney General in 
carrying out his functions under this part, 
and (2) upon a showing by the State or polit- 
ical subdivision that such State or political 
subdivision made diligent and reasonable ef- 
forts in utilizing its own collection mech- 
anisms, the collection facilities of the De- 
partment of the Treasury (subject to the 
Same requirements of certification by the 
Attorney General imposed by section 452(b) 
and subject to such limitations on the fre- 
quency of making such certification as may 
be imposed by the Attorney General). 

“(d) From the sums appropriated there- 
for, the Attorney General shall pay to each 
State or political subdivision which has a 
program approved under this section, for 
each quarter, beginning with the quarter 
commencing January 1, 1974, an amount 
equal to 75 percent of the total amounts ex- 
pended by such State or political subdivi- 
sion during such quarter for the operation 
of the program approved under this sec- 
tion except as provided in sections 456 and 
459. : 


“DISTRIBUTION OF PROCEEDS FROM 
SUPPORT COLLECTION 


“Sec. 455. (a) Amounts collected as sup- 
port obligations as defined in section 457 
shall be distributed in the following order 
of priority— 

“(1) If a State or its agents makes the 
collection, the proceeds of such collection 
shall be distributed, beginning with the 
first dollar, as follows— 

“(A) the family shall be paid the larger 
of— 

“(i) 100 percent of such proceeds if they 
are equal to or less than the amount of the 
assistance payment which would otherwise 
be made, or 

“(ii) an amount of such proceeds that is 
equal to the lesser of (I) the amount re- 
quired by a court order to be paid for child 
support or (II) the amount agreed upon by 
the parties under a voluntary or administra- 
tive arrangement; and 

“(B) such amounts as may be necessary to 
reimburse the State for assistance payments 
(with appropriate reimbursement of the 
Federal Government for deposit into the 
fund and of any political subdivision to 
the extent of their participation in the fi- 
nancing) made to the family prior to the 
date on which the support obligation was 
collected shall be paid to such State. 
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“(2) If a political subdivision or its agent 
makes the collection, the proceeds of such 
collection shall be distributed, beginning 
with the first dollar, as follows— 

“(A) the family shall be paid the larger 
of— 

“(i) 100 percent of such proceeds if they 
are equal to or less than the amount of the 
assistance payment which would otherwise 
be made, or 

“(ii) an amount of such proceeds that is 
equal to the lesser of (I) the amount re- 
quired by a court order to be paid for child 
support or (II) the amount agreed upon 
by the parties under voluntary or adminis- 
trative arrangement; and 

“(B) such amounts as may be necessary 
to reimburse the political subdivision for 
assistance payments (with payment to the 
Federal Government for deposit into the 
fund of the total amount by which such 
reimbursement exceeds the share of such 
reimbursed assistance payments the cost of 
which were borne by the political subdi- 
vision) made to the family prior to the date 
on which the support obligation was col- 
lected shall be paid to such political sub- 
division. 

“(3) If the Attorney General makes the 
collection, the proceeds of such collection 
shall be distributed, beginning with the first 
dollar, as follows— 

“(A) the family shall be paid the larger 
of— 

(i) 100 percent of such proceeds if they 
are equal to or less than the amount of 
the assistance payment which would other- 
wise be made, or 

“(ii) an amount of such proceeds that is 
equal to the lesser of (I) the amount re- 
quired by a court order to be paid for child 
support or (II) the amount agreed upon by 
the parties under a voluntary or administra- 
tive arrangement; and 

“(B) such amounts as may be necessary 
to repay past assistance payments shall be 
paid to the Federal Government and de- 
posited in the fund. 


Whenever payments are made pursuant to 
paragraph (2)(A) or (3)(A) to a family re- 
siding in a State which does not have an ap- 
proved support program under this part (or 
to a family residing in a political subdivision 
which is found under section 454(a) (2) not 
to have an effective program), the Attorney 
General shall so certify to the Secretary, who 
shall reduce the amount of any grant made 
to such State under part A of this title by an 
amount equal to the amount so certified and 
deposit such amount into the fund, except 
that such reduction shall not be greater than 
the non-Federal share of the amount of the 
assistance payment such family would have 
received from such State had the payment 
under paragraph (2)(A) or (3) (A) not been 
made reduced by that portion of such non- 
Federal share which was paid by a political 
subdivision making the collection under 
paragraph (2) (A). 

“(b) Whenever a family for whom support 
payments have been collected and distributed 
under this part ceases to receive assistance 
under part A of this title, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or the State or political subdivision to 
which the Attorney General has delegated 
the authority to collect support obligations 
pursuant to this part, shall— 

“(1) continue to collect such support pay- 
ments from the absent parent for a period 
of three months from the month following 
the month in which such family ceased to 
receive assistance under part A of this title, 
and pay all amounts so collected to the fam- 
ily; and 

“(2) at the end of such three-month 
period, if the Attorney General is authorized 
to do so by the individual on whose behalf 
the collection will be made, continue to col- 
lect such support payments from the absent 
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parent and pay the net amount of any 
amount so collected to the family after de- 
ducting any costs incurred in making the 
collection from the amount of recovery 
made. 

“INCENTIVE PAYMENT TO STATES AND LOCALITIES 


“Sec. 456. When a political subdivision of a 
State or one State acting as the agent of the 
Attorney General or another State makes the 
enforcement and collection of the support 
rights assigned under section 402(a) (26) 
(either within or outside of such State, and 
whether as the agent of such State or as the 
agent of the Attorney General), an amount 
equal to 25 percent of any amount collected 
and required to be distributed as provided 
in sections 455(a)(1) (A) and (B), or in 
sections 455(a)(2) (A) and (B), as appro- 
priate, to reduce, eliminate, or repay assist- 
ance payments, shall be paid to such State 
or political subdivision from amounts which 
would otherwise represent the Federal share 
of assistance to the family of the absent 
parent, except that where more than one 
jurisdiction is involved in such enforce- 
ment or collection, such 25 percent shall be 
allocated among the jurisdictions in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by the Attorney General. 

“SUPPORT OBLIGATION 


“Sec. 457. (a) The support rights assigned 
to the United States under section 402(a) 
(26) shall constitute an obligation owed to 
the United States by the individual respon- 
sible for providing such support. Such obliga- 
tion may be collected directly by the United 
States or may be delegated for collection to 
States and political subdivisions as provided 
in this part and amounts collected by the 
United States, States, or political subdivi- 
sions shall be distributed pursuant to sec- 
tion 455, 

“(b) Whenever the support rights assigned 
to the United States are delegated to a State 
or political subdivision, the obligation to the 
United States based upon such support rights 
shall be deemed for collection purposes to 
be a debt owed to such State or political 
subdivision which shall be collectible under 
all applicable State and local processes. 

“(c) The amount of such obligation shall 
be (1) the amount specified in a court order 
for support as being the individual's obliga- 
tion for support of the members of the 
family, or (2) if there is no court support 
order, an amount equal to the total amounts 
of payments which have been or would, in 
the absence of any support payments col- 
lected from such individual under this part, 
be made on behalf of the children of an ab- 
sent parent and their caretaker each month 
under the State plan approved under part 
A of this title, or, if less, 50 percent of the 
monthly income of the absent parent for 
each such month (but not less than $50 per 
month). 

“(d) Any amounts collected from an ab- 
sent parent under this part shall— 

“(1) reduce, dollar for dollar, the amount 
of his obligation under subsections (a) and 
(c); and 

“(2) to the extent that such amounts ex- 
ceed the amount necessary to fulfill the dis- 
tribution requirements of section 455, be 
paid to his family. 

“(e) Interest on any such obligation shall, 
to the extent it remains unsatisfied, accrue 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum. 
“REGIONAL LABORATORIES TO ESTABLISH PATER- 

NITY THROUGH ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BLOOD 

“Sec. 458. (a) The Secretary shall, after 
appropriate consultation and study of the 
use of blood typing as evidence in judicial 
proceedings to determine paternity, estab- 
lish, or arrange for the establishment of des- 
ignation of, in each region of the United 
States, a laboratory which he determines to 
be qualified to provide services in analyzing 
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and classifying blood for the purpose of 
determining paternity, and which is prepared 
to provide such services to courts and public 
agencies in the region to be served by it. 

“(b) Whenever a laboratory is established 
or designated for any region by the Secre- 
tary under this section, he shall take such 
measures as may be appropriate to notify 
appropriate courts and public agencies (in- 
cluding agencies administering any public 
welfare program within such region) that 
such laboratory has been so established or 
designated to provide services, in analyzing 
and classifying blood for the purpose of de- 
termining paternity, for courts and public 
agencies in such region. 

“(c) The facilities of any such laboratory 
Shall be made available without cost to 
courts and public agencies in the region to 
be served by it. 

“(d) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“SUPPORT COLLECTION SERVICES FOR OTHER 

INDIVIDUALS 


“Sec. 459. The child support collection or 
paternity determination services established 
under this part shall be made available to 
any individual not otherwise eligible for 
such services under the preceding sections 
of this part upon application filed by such 
individual with the Attorney General or, if 
a State or political subdivision has a program 
approved under section 454, with such State 
or political subdivision as may be appropri- 
ate. The Attorney General (or a State or 
political subdivision) shall impose an ap- 
plication fee for furnishing such services. 
Any costs in excess of the fee so imposed 
shall be paid by such individual by deduct- 
ing such costs from the amount of any re- 
covery made. 

“CONSENT BY THE UNITED STATES TO GARNISH- 
MENT AND SIMILAR PROCEEDINGS FOR EN- 
FORCEMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT AND ALIMONY 
OBLIGATIONS 


“Sec. 460. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, moneys (the entitlement to 
which is based upon remuneration for em- 
ployment) due from, or payable by, the 
United States (including any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof and any wholly owned 
Federal corporation) to any individual, in- 
cluding members of the armed services, shall 
be subject, in like manner and to the same 
extent as if the United States were a private 
person, to legal process brought for the en- 
forcement, against such individual, of his 
legal obligations to provide child support or 
make alimony payments. 

“PENALTY FOR NONSUPPORT 


“Sec. 461. (a) Any individual who is the 
parent of any child or children and who is 
under a legal duty to provide for the support 
and maintenance of such child or children 
(as required under the law of the State where 
such child or children reside) but fails to 
perform such duty and has left, deserted, or 
abandoned such child or children and such 
child or children receive assistance payments 
to provide for their support and maintenance 
which are funded in whole or in part from 
funds appropriated therefor by the Federal 
Government shall, upon conviction, be penal- 
ized in an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
support obligation owed to the United States, 
or fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or any combina- 
tion of these three penalties. 

“(b) This section does not preempt any 
State law imposing a civil or criminal penalty 
on an absent parent for failing to provide 
support and maintenance to his child or chil- 
dren to whom such parent owes a duty to 
support.” 

COLLECTION OF CHILD SUPPORT OBLIGATIONS 


Src. 2. (a) Subchapter A of chapter 64 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
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to collection of taxes) is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 6305. CoLLECTION OF CERTAIN LIABIL- 
ITY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


“Upon receiving a certification from the 
Attorney General under section 452(b) (1) 
of the Social Security Act with respect to 
any individual, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall assess and collect the amount certified 
by the Attorney General in the same manner, 
with the same powers, and (except as pro- 
vided in this section) subject to the same 
limitations as if such amount were a tax 
imposed by subtitle C the collection of which 
would be jeopardized by delay, except that— 

“(1) no interest or penalties shall be as- 
sessed or collected, and 

“(2) for such purposes, paragraphs (4), 
(6), and (8) of section 6334(a) (relating to 
property exempt from levy) shall not apply.” 

(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 


“Sec. 6305. Collection of certain liability to 
the United States.” 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XI 


Sec. 3. Section 1106 of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
except as provided in part D of title IV of 
this Act.”; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing the preceding provisions of this subsec- 
tion, requests for information made pursuant 
to the provisions of part D of title IV of this 
Act for the purpose of using Federal records 
for locating parents shall be complied with 
and the cost incurred in providing such in- 
formation shall be paid for as provided in 
such part D of title IV.”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (c), 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO PART A OF TITLE 

Iv 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 402(a) (8)(A) of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (i); 

(2) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of clause (it) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a comma; and 

(3) by adding at the end of clause (ii) 
the following new clause; 

“(iil) 40 percent of the first $50 per month, 
with respect to the dependent child (or chil- 
dren), relative with whom the child (or chil- 
dren) is living, and other individual (living 
in the same home as such child (or chil- 
dren)) whose needs are taken into account 
in making such determination, of all income 
derived from support payments collected pur- 
suant to part D; and”, 

(b) Section 402(a) (9) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(9) provide safeguards which permit the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants or recipients only to (A) public of- 
ficials who require such information in con- 
nection with their official duties, or (B) 
other persons for purposes directly connected 
with the administration of aid to families 
with dependent children;”. 

(c) Section 402(a) (10) is amended by in- 
serting immediately before “be furnished” 
the following: “, subject to paragraphs (24) 
and (26),”. 

(d) Section 402(a) (11) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(11) provide for prompt notice (includ- 
ing the transmittal of all relevant informa- 
tion) to the Attorney General of the United 
States (or the appropriate State official or 
agency (if any) designated by him pursuant 
to part D) of the furnishing of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children with respect 
to a child who has been deserted or aban- 
doned by a parent (including a child born 
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out of wedlock without regard to whether 
the paternity of such child has been estab- 
lished) ;”’. 

(e) Section 402(a) is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (22); and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (23) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the following: 

“(24) provide (A) that, as a condition of 
eligibility under the plan, each applicant 
for or recipient of aid shall furnish to the 
State agency his social security account 
number (or numbers, if he has more than 
one such number), and (B) that such 
State agency shall utilize such account num- 
bers, in addition to any other means of iden- 
tification it may determine to employ, in 
the administration of such plan; 

“(25) contain such provisions pertaining 
to determining paternity and securing sup- 
port and locating absent parents as are pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General of the 
United States in order to enable him to 
comply with the requirements of part D; 
and 

“(26) provide that, as a condition of eli- 
gibility for aid, each applicant or recipient 
will be required— 

“(A) to assign the United States any rights 
to support from any other person he may 
have (i) in his own behalf or in behalf of 
any other family member for whom he is 
applying for or receiving aid, and (ii) which 
have accrued at the time such assignment is 
executed, and which will accrue during the 
period ending with the third month follow- 
ing the month in which he (or such other 
family members) last received aid under the 
plan, and 

“(B) to cooperate with the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the State or local agency he has dele- 
gated under section 454, (i) in establishing 
the paternity of a child born out of wedlock 
with respect to whom aid is claimed, and (ii) 
in obtaining support payments for herself 
and for a child with respect to whom such aid 
is claimed, or in obtaining any other pay- 
ments or property due herself or such child.” 

(f) Section 406 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), the term ‘aid to families with 
dependent children’ does not mean payments 
with respect to a dependent child, a relative 
with whom any dependent child is living, or 
any other individual (living in the same 
home as such a child and relative) whose 
needs such State determines should be con- 
sidered in determining the need of the child 
or relative claiming aid under the plan of 
such State approved under this part, who for 
any month is the parent of a child with re- 
spect to whom such aid is claimed who fails 
to cooperate with any agency or official of 
the State or of the United States in obtain- 
ing support payments for herself or such 
child.” 


(g) Section 402 (a) (17), (18), (21), and 
(22), and section 410 of such Act are re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 

shall become effective on January 1, 1974, 


By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2082. A bill to divorce the businesses 
of production, refining, and transporting 
of petroleum products from that of 
marketing petroleum products. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


PETROLEUM MARKETING DIVORCEMENT ACT 
OF 1973 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
legislation I am introducing today would 
make it unlawful for any person engaged 
in the marketing of any refined petro- 
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leum product to engage in one of more 
of the other basic operations of the pet- 
roleum industry, namely, production, re- 
fining and transportation. The basic pur- 
pose behind the legislation is not new 
to the Congress. Divorcemenit legislation 
was first introduced in both the Senate 
and the House in the 75th Congress. As 
early as 1937, there was awareness of the 
danger of allowing complete and total 
vertical integration in our domestic pet- 
roleum industry. 

The one difference between the con- 
sideration of marketing divorcement leg- 
islation in 1937 and considering it today, 
however, is the clearly recognizable fact 
that there is now underway a definite 
movement by a number of major oil 
companies to attain control over the 
marketing segment of the oil industry. 

During the past few years, a number 
of developments have given a clear in- 
dication that if Congress does not act 
swiftly the wholesaling and retailing 
functions of our domestic petroleum in- 
dustry will become completely dominated 
by a relatively small number of inte- 
grated oil companies. 

In these last few years, we have wit- 
nessed a substantial number of mergers 
and acquisitions in which the dominant 
companies have substantially increased 
their control within the oil industry. Dur- 
ing the same period that we have wit- 
nessed a significant number of mergers 
within the industry, there has also been 
a number of marketing realinements. It 
appears that rather than attempting to 
market on a national scale, several major 
companies have decided to concentrate 
in localized marketing territories, thus 
dividing the retail market of this country 
among a small number of strong regional 
companies. Examples are the withdrawal 
of Gulf Oil Co. from 18 States, while 
other countries such as Exxon, Phillips 
Oil Co., British Petroleum, Atlantic Rich- 
field, American Oil Co., and Sun Oil Co. 
pursue a similar pattern. 

The impact on competition of such a 
marketing realinement is obvious. In 
various regions of the country, we will 
find that one company dominates a given 
marketing territory. If coupled with con- 
trol over the marketing operations in 
those areas, this will mean that price 
competition will be severely restrained 
and consumer costs will rise. 

At the same time that these major oil 
companies are retrenching in localized 
marketing, there are also definite signs 
that a concerted effort is underway to 
destroy the independent marketing seg- 
ment of the industry. 

There is considerable discussion as to 
whether the fuel shortages we are 
presently experiencing are, in fact, real 
or are contrived by the dominant mem- 
bers of the petroleum industry itself. 

Several investigations by congressional 
committees and regulatory agencies are 
in progress to determine the true causes 
of the gasoline and home heating oil 
shortages. Until these investigations are 
completed, it is difficult to make an ac- 
curate appraisal of what actually caused 
the present supply conditions. However, 
it is becoming clear that whether the 
shortage itself was caused by lack of sup- 
ply or other physical factors, a number of 
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companies are using the shortage to 
severely restrict competition at both the 
wholesale and retail level of the market- 
ing segment of the industry. Hundreds 
of independent retail marketers, both 
branded and unbranded, have been 
forced to discontinue operation, and 
thousands of other retailers are being 
forced to severely curtail their market- 
ing activities. 

If immediate action is not taken, Iam 
afraid that before this shortage is over, 
we will find that the marketing of gaso- 
line, home heating oil, and other petro- 
leum products will be totally controlled 
by a small number of totally integrated 
major oil companies. 

Congress must take affirmative action 
to halt any further market domination 
and control. If a handful of giant petro- 
leum corporations are allowed to gain 
control over the entire petroleum indus- 
try—from crude oil production to re- 
fining to transportation to marketing— 
then the implicit abuse of marketing 
power is obvious. 

The marketing dominance of a rela- 
tively small number of major integrated 
companies was clearly illustrated during 
the hearings I chaired before the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee in early May. 

Testifying before the committee, the 
chairman of the board of City Service 
Co., Citgo, described his corporation 
as: 

A small oil company engaged in all phases 


of the petroleum industry in the United 
States. 


This so-called small oil company was 
listed in this year’s Fortune’s 500 largest 
industrial corporations as the 63d larg- 
est in the country. This statement by the 
chairman of the board of the 63d largest 
industrial corporation in this country 
clearly depicts the tremendous concen- 
tration that has already developed with- 
in our domestic oil industry. 

It is clear that if the major oil com- 
panies are allowed to continue to take 
over the marketing segment of the indus- 
try then thousands of small business 
wholesalers and retailers will be de- 
stroyed. 

The argument is usually made that 
whenever the Federal Government in- 
trudes into the operations of an industry 
competition suffers. But in this case, I 
think that it is clear that the only way to 
preserve the integrity of competition 
within the marketing segment of our 
domestic oil industry is for Congress to 
clearly state that no refiner of petroleum 
products shall also be allowed to market, 
that is, to retail and wholesale. 

If the major companies are allowed 
total control and ownership of retailing, 
the result will be fewer and fewer sources 
of supply available to consumers in any 
given part of the country, As I pointed 
out earlier, there is a movement under- 
way now among the dominant companies 
in the industry to withdraw from various 
sections of the country and expand in 
others. These same companies are also 
expanding in the operation of their own 
stations by directly selling under their 
own brand name and developing second- 
ary brands at key stations in major mar- 
keting areas. If this trend is allowed to 
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continue, a relatively small number of 
companies can and will completely con- 
trol the retail price of petroleum products 
throughout the country. 

The solution is to prohibit refiners and 
producers from integrating forward into 
the retailing of gasoline. Not only must 
they be prohibited from totally control- 
ling the marketing segment of the indus- 
try but they must be required to divest 
themselves of the stations they presently 
operate. 

The major companies—with Govern- 
ment assistance through tax laws and 
such programs as the quota system— 
have already been allowed to monopolize 
the production and refining segments of 
the industry. 

The so-called gasoline shortage is now 
being used as the weapon to allow them 
to complete the process of monopolizing 
the total marketing system. 

Mr. President, affirmative action is 
needed now. If the desire and goal of this 
country is to maintain competition, then 
the Petroleum Marketing Divorcement 
Act of 1973 must be acted upon by Con- 
gress immediately. 

Numerous small business marketers of 
gasoline and petroleum are being driven 
out of business daily. It is clear that the 
Federal Government must draw a line 
between the production and refining of 
petroleum products and its marketing if 
competition in its true sense is to be 
maintained. 

All evidence indicates that the short- 
ages we are presently experiencing will 
increase substantially over the next few 
years. What we are experiencing in 1973 
will be worse in 1974, and this trend will 
continue for the next few years at least. 

The divorcement of marketing from 
other functions within the petroleum in- 
dustry will not resolve all the problems 
we are presently facing. It is obvious that 
if we are going to overcome our present 
energy crisis, a detailed and consoli- 
dated Federal energy program must be 
developed to encompass research and de- 
velopment of fuel sources, conservation, 
development of additional domestic fuel 
sources, construction of substantial stor- 
age capacity, and a realization of the bal- 
ance between energy needs and environ- 
mental goals. However, during this 
critical period in demand and supply of 
energy resources, we must make sure that 
short term supply dislocations do not re- 
sult in long term competitive distortions 
within the petroleum industry. The 
maintenance of an independent market- 
ing segment of the oil industry is im- 
perative. Only through clear and affirma- 
tive actions by the Federal Government 
can we assure a meaningful level of com- 
petition in the marketing of petroleum 
products. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Petroleum Marketing 
Divorcement Act of 1973 be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2082 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of Congress to pro- 
tect commerce among the several States in 
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petroleum and its products from the burdens 
and harmful effects and monopolies which 
result from the operations of persons in the 
marketing of petroleum products combined 
with operations in production, refining, and 
transportation of petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

Sec, 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, joint- 
stock companies, trustees and receivers in 
bankruptcy and reorganization, common-law 
trusts, or any organized group, whether or 
not incorporated. 

(b) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, or transportation among the several 
States or within the District of Columbia, or 
between any point in a State and any point 
outside thereof, or between points within the 
same State but through any place outside 
thereof. 

(c) The term “production” means the de- 
velopment of oil lands within the United 
States and the production of crude petroleum 
and natural gas thereon, the storage of crude 
petroleum and natural gas thereon. 

(d) The term “transportation” means the 
transportation of petroleum products by 
means of pipe lines, railroads, or tankers. 

(e) The term “refining” means the refin- 
ing, processing, or converting of crude pe- 
troleum, fuel oil, or natural gas into finished 
or semifinished products. It shall include the 
initial sale with transfer of ownership of re- 
fined petroleum products to customers at the 
refinery. 

(f) The term “marketing” means the sale 
and distribution of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, other than the initial sale with trans- 
fer of ownership to customers at the re- 
finery. 

(g) A person shall be deemed to be an 
affiliate of another if such person controls 
or is controlled by or is under common con- 
trol with such other person. 

(h) The term “control” means actual or 
legal power or influence over another person, 
whether direct or indirect, arising through 
direct or indirect ownership of capital stock, 
interlocking directorates or officers, contract- 
ual relations, agency agreements, or leasing 
arrangements where the result is used to af- 
fect or influence persons engaged in the mar- 
keting of petroleum products. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
directly or indirectly to be engaged in com- 
merce in the marketing of refined petroleum 
products while such person or affiliate of such 
person is also engaged in one or more of the 
other three branches of the petroleum in- 
dustry, namely, production, refining, and 
transportation, 

Src. 4. Any person knowingly violating the 
provisions of this Act on or after January 1, 
1974, shall upon conviction be punished by 
a fine of not to exceed $100,000 for each such 
offense committed. 

Src. 5. It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General immediately to examine the relation- 
ships of persons now engaged in one or more 
branches of the petroleum industry and to 
institute suits in equity in the United States 
district courts for the issuance of mandatory 
injunctions commanding any person to com- 
ply with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The United States district courts 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction of violations 
of this Act and of all suits in equity and ac- 
tions at law brought to enforce any compli- 
ance with or enjoin any violation of this Act. 
Any criminal proceeding may be brought in 
the district wherein any act or transaction 
constituting the violation occurred. Any suit 
or action to enforce compliance with or en- 
join any violation of this Act may be brought 
in any district wherein the defendant is 
found or is an inhabitant or transacts busi- 
ness, and process in any such cases may be 
served in any other district. 
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Sec. 7. This Act shall be known as the “Pe- 
troleum Marketing Divorcement Act of 1973”. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2083. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 to give it 
greater focus on the problems of poor 
people in developit:g countries, espe- 
cially health, nutrition, education, family 
planning and small farm agriculture. 
The bill also introduces language to as- 
sure a phase out of each aid project au- 
thorized within 3 years, host country 
financing of all our aid projects to the 
extent of 20 percent and an end to the 
“follow on” character of many of our 
loans where one project leads to another. 
My bill also contains language which 
would require the aid agency to more 
tightly relate aid to specific program 
purposes, intermediate goals and defined 
time periods so that results, or the lack 
of them, will be more visible. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
and the testimony I will present to the 
Foreign Relations Committee today be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
testimony were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2083 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, relating to the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended by striking out the first 
sentence and “In so doing,” at the begin- 
ning of the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“The President is authorized to make loans 
payable as to principal and interest in United 
States dollars on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine in order to be respon- 
sive to efforts in developing countries to ad- 
dress the problems of the poorest people, em- 
phasizing projects in health nutrition, edu- 
cation, family planning and small farm ag- 
riculture. In so doing, the President shall 
see to it that, in order to assume that host 
country interest and initiative exist and that 
there not be endless funding by the United 
States, (A) the host country participate in 
the financing of the project to the extent 
of 20 percent of the total cost, (B) the phase- 
out period of the project not exceed three 
years with efforts being made to find local 
and other international sources of financing 
both during and after the three year period, 
and (C) projects not have a “follow on” 
character which necessarily links one project 
to another. 

Src. 2. Section 211(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to technical 
cooperation and development grants, is 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and “In so doing” in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“The President is authorized to furnish 
assistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine in order to be responsive 
to efforts in developing countries to address 
the problems of the poorest people, with 
emphasis upon health, nutrition, education, 
family planning and small farm agriculture. 
In so doing the President shall see to it that, 
in order to assure that host country interest 
and initiative exist and that there not be 
endless funding by U.S. assistance, (A) the 
host country request the technical assist- 
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ance before it is authorized, (B) the host 
country finance 20 percent of the costs of 
technical assistance and grant aid projects, 
(C) that any given technical assistance and 
grant aid be phased out within three years 
with efforts being made to find local and 
other international sources of financing both 
during and after the three year period, and 
(D) that grant aid projects not have a “fol- 
low on” character which necessarily links 
one grant to another; and” 

Sec. 3. Section 251 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to Alliance for 
Progress, is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“The President is authorized to furnish 
assistance on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine in order to be responsive 
to efforts in Latin America to address the 
problems of the poorest people, with empha- 
sis upon health, nutrition, education, family 
planning, and small farm agriculture.” 

(2) In subsection (b) strike out the first 
sentence and ‘In furnishing assistance under 
this title,” in the second sentence and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Assistance furnished under this title shall 
be directed toward the development of hu- 
man as well as economic resources. In fur- 
nishing assistance under this title the Presi- 
dent shall see to it that, in order to assure 
that host country interest and initiative exist 
that there not be endless funds by U.S. 
assistance, (A) the host country participate 
in the financing of the project to the extent 
of 20 per centum of the total cost, (B) the 
phase out period of the project not exceed 
three years with efforts being made to find 
local and other international sources of fi- 
nancing both during and after the three 
year period, and (C) that projects not have a 
“follow on” character which necessarily links 
one project to another; and” 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 621A of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, relating to strengthened management 
practices, are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Congress believes that United 
States foreign aid funds could be utilized 
more effectively by developing program pur- 
poses in objectively measurable terms with 
stated time periods for achievement, together 
with a management system which pro- 
vides for systematic in-house evaluation of 
the progress made toward such purposes by 
knowledgeable officials who have no respon- 
sibility for program management. The man- 
agement system should provide for the appli- 
cation of advanced management decision- 
making, information and analysis techniques 
such as systems analysis, automatic data 
processing, benefit cost studies, and informa- 
tion retrieval. 

“(b) To meet this objective, the President 
shall establish a management system that 
includes: the formulation of program aims, 
objectives, goals and targets, both final and 
intermediate, in objectively measurable terms 
with defined time periods for accomplish- 
ment; the development of a comprehensive, 
unified plan for each separate overall pro- 
gram, and for each country or region to 
which program resources are directed—not 
in relation to a single budget year but in 
terms of intermediate and final program aims 
setting forth the final program aims, ob- 
jectives, goals and targets which have been 
or are to be achieved, together with the 
strategy and aggregate financing require- 
ments for achievement of the program pur- 
poses; and the development of mission orient- 
ed budgets. All requests presented to the 
Congress for authorizations and appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975 and subsequent fis- 
cal years to carry out programs under this 
Act shall be formulated in accordance with 
the management system required to be estab- 
lished by this subsection.” 
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(b) Section 644 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, is further amended by adding the 
following new paragraphs immediately below 
paragraph(m): 

“(n) ‘Program aim’ means the final or ul- 
timate purpose of a given program. 

“(o) ‘Program objective’ means the final or 
ultimate purpose in a given country or region. 

“(p) ‘Program goal’ means an element in a 
plan to accomplish a stated objective. 

“(q) ‘Program target’ means an element 
in a plan to accomplish a stated goal. 

“(r) ‘Program purposes’ includes program 
aims, program objectives, program goals and 
program targets.” 


TESTIMONY, SENATOR LAWTON CHILES, COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, JUNE 27, 1973 


Mr. Chairman, I am honored to have this 
opportunity to testify before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on our foreign assist- 
ance programs. I share a strong interest in 
Latin America with several members of this 
committee but I am also concerned about 
our overall foreign assistance effort world 
wide. Many of our constituents are increas- 
ingly worried about what this nation is in- 
volved in abroad and how much of our re- 
sources are going into foreign countries with- 
out us getting any visible results from it. 
I think we have to pay increasing attention 
to what the people are thinking about aid. 
We in the Congress need to take a new look 
at what the aid program is doing and decide 
what's worth the taxpayer’s money and what 
is not. 

The time has come for the Congress to 
act. We have gone on now a year and a half 
on the basis of Continuing Resolution Au- 
thority instead of an authorization bill. This 
provides the executive agencies with the op- 
portunity to go on doing what they have been 
doing in the past the way they want with- 
out any new direction or guidance from the 
Congress on where to go. This can’t go on. 

Times have changed. The present pro- 
gram is rooted in the thinking of the years 
immediately after World War II. The Marshall 
Plan approach is not viable in the 1970's. We 
now have a new understanding of the limits 
of our own power. We find ourselves in very 
different economic circumstances where Eu- 
rope and Japan have become strong competi- 
tors instead of friends in need. We are no 
longer the only big guy on the block with 
change in his pocket. We no longer find our- 
selves locked into a gang war with the So. 
viet Union trying to divide up the world be- 
tween us. 

We are also at a moment in history when 
we in the Congress must take a stronger hand 
in setting the priorities and direction the 
nation must take. The Constitution is like 
the Bible. It is overlooked because it was 
written a long time ago. Foreign aid is both 
a budget and a foreign policy matter. It is 
both these areas that the Constitution gives 
to the Congress clear authority to act. The 
time has come, Mr. Chairman, when to pre- 
serve the role of the Congress in our system 
of government, we must act. And the foreign 
aid program is one place we can begin, as the 
Chairman of this Committee has so forth- 
rightly done in the military aid and sales 
program and just yesterday in putting for- 
ward an economic assistance bill. 

A, AID FRAMEWORK 

What we most need to do in the Congress 
is to provide a framework for the kinds of 
changes we want to see so the Executive has 
a clear idea of where we want them to go 
and perhaps most of all where we don’t want 
them to go. 

Before I go into some specific aspects of 
the legislation, I would like to make clear my 
outlook on aid—the framework within which 
I think specific changes in legislation should 
be made. 

The basic problem of our economic assist- 
ance has been that it was born from the 
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notion that we, the United States, could 
bring about change in the world if we only 
put some money, men and ideas to work 
on the world’s problems. We could make the 
world safe for democracy with our military 
might and make the world economically 
viable through our wealth. 

So we got ourselves spread thin in our aid 
program to developing countries. Our aid 
ranges across transportation, power, indus- 
try, mining, agriculture, health, education, 
community development, communications. 
You name it and we were into it. 

If you take 20,000 employees and ask them 
what can be done to achieve more develop- 
ment in poor countries, you are going to get 
into everything. There are limitless numbers 
of things we can do to help development in 
underdeveloped countries. Unless some re- 
strictions are put on what we set out to do, 
we can go on pouring more and more money 
into endless numbers of activities in a host 
of different countries. 

Mr. Chairman, this still goes on. The other 
day I was looking at the ten new loans AID 
is taking final action on in the closing days 
of FY 1973 to the tune of over $100 million. 
These loans were for such things as a Sav- 
ings and Loan Housing Program in Bolivia 
($6 million), telecommunications in Mala- 
gasy ($2 million), power projects in Afghan- 
istan ($5 million) and the Philippines ($4.5 
million), roads in Nepal ($7 million) and an 
industrial bank in Turkey ($9 million). It’s 
endless the places and kinds of things AID 
is doing. 

These 10 loans provide a good sample to 
show what is going on. Take the loan to 
Malagasy, for example. Here is the AID de- 
scription of the loan. 

This loan is a follow-on to a $2.0 million 
loan project which A.I.D. initiated in 1967 to 
expand and modernize Malagasy’s telecom- 
munications system. The activity involves 
the purchase and installation of materials re- 
quired for construction and rehabilitation of 
main telephone trunk lines and local links 
to these lines in rural areas in the Western 
and Southern regions of the Malagasy 
Republic. A.I.D.-financed materials will al- 
low for developing 90 miles of additional 
telecommunications facilities and replace- 
ment of 622 miles of inadequate 50 year old 
lines. 

Because many of the communities in the 
areas served by these lines do not have all 
weather road connections and are thus iso- 
lated during part of each year, the planned 
facilities will serve to alleviate the effects of 
such isolation. 

Mr. Chairman, if we as a government are 
going to take upon ourselves responsibility 
for alleviating the isolation of rural folk in 
western and southern Malagasy, we are in- 
deed prepared to take on responsibility for 
the fate of all men everywhere. This is non- 
sense. 

So we have to place some very real restric- 
tions on what kinds of activities aid can be 
spent on and what the goals of our aid 
should be. Otherwise we are going to be all 
over the map, which gets us nowhere. This 
kind of program doesn’t give our taxpayers 
any sense that anything they can get a 
handle on is being done with their money. 

Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to the 
fact that the Malagasy loan was a “follow on” 
loan in a previous AID loan. Two of the ten 
loans in this group were “follow on” loans. 
The other one has a classic description. Bear 
with me while I read another AID loan 
description. 

Ajghanistan-Kajakai transmission ($5 

million) 

This is a follow-on to an FY 1970 AID 
power project which did not include sufficient 
funds to finance complementary transmission 
facilities. The Afghan’s attempts to fund 
that aspect of the overall endeavor from other 
sources failed: the Asian Development Bank, 
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World Bank and Federal Republic of Ger- 
many declined to finance that part of the 
project. Thus, in late 1972 they made a direct 
appeal to the Administrator of AID for finan- 
cing of the transmission facilities. 

After careful study of the alternatives, 
AID concluded that the only practical way to 
limit an otherwise long hiatus between pow- 
erhouse completion and transmission sys- 
tem completion (both integral parts of the 
system) was to undertake the latter as an 
AID project. This supplement ($5,000,000) 
to the original loan is for the purpose of con- 
structing the transmission line. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you agree 
this is the precise opposite of the kind of aid 
we should be giving. AID financed part of a 
project that couldn't show results unless the 
other part was financed. Instead of AID 
financing being a means of bringing in local 
financing or getting the international devel- 
opment banks on to something they might 
not have picked up, AID was left holding the 
bag. AID had to put good money after bad. 
One AID loan triggered another. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly believe that fu- 
ture AID loans should be carefully designed 
for the purpose of triggering other sources of 
financing and effort. The role of our aid 
should be to bring other people and institu- 
tions to bear on an activity which would have 
otherwise gone unheeded. Our bilateral 
economic assistance should principally be 
“front end money” with someone else picking 
up on our initiative and making it their own. 
Successful development is self generated not 
foreign financed. Our aid can stimulate and 
assist. But it should not substitute for the 
effort others might make. 

So we need a clear phase-out principle to 
guide our aid program. Legislation by the 
Congress should, in my opinion, insist that 
the purpose of aid be to trigger not to finance. 

Part of this would be to see that efforts 
are made by the aid agency (in both its 
public programs and through its volunteer 
service and private agency programs) to get 
a mizing of AID funds with financing by 
other groups. AID shouldn't be going in and 
paying for things when others more directly 
concerned are not willing to pitch in. Even 
U.S. private groups who work in developing 
countries should seek to elicit collaborative 
financing and effort rather than to move 
forward on their own. 

The whole idea of development is to ener- 
gize and activate people in ways which will 
enhance the quality of their lives, Paying, 
providing and pushing is not the way people 
and institutions from the outside can help. 
Only by getting people to act on their own 
behalf can our aid do any good. Otherwise 
we just leave a project in place but the people 
remain just as unable to change their own 
lives as before. 

The establishment in legislation of phase 
out as the guiding principle of our bilateral 
economic assistance is the central recom- 
mendation I would make to this Committee. 
I would further recommend that language 
also be put into the legislation requiring AID 
seek to miz its own investment with funds 
from local or other foreign sources to the 
maximum extent possible. 

B. TYPES OF ASSISTANCE 

My philosophy of how AID should operate 
is probably nowhere better born out in 
practice than in the emergency relief pro- 
grams run by AID. These efforts make a major 
impact abroad not only in the individual 
coutries affected by national disaster but in 
the world at large. We are helping people in 
tangible ways when they are at their moment 
of most acute need. We move in efficiently 
with significant resources and skills. The 
United States is known as being a generous 
and effective contributor when disaster 
strikes. Our emergency relief programs carry 
out the American people’s desire to be of 
help. 

At the same time, these programs are not 
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permanent give away programs which com- 
mit us as a government to financing an end- 
less string of apparently worthy projects. 
When relief gives way to reconstruction, 
other sources of funds frequently are and 
should increasingly be drawn in. Relief aid 
can be the perfect trigger to a larger national 
effort toward development more broadly sup- 
ported by diverse international agencies and 
different countries. I am hopeful that this 
will be the case in Nicaragua, for example. 

So I very much feel that emergency relief 
is one area where our bilateral economic as- 
sistance should continue to be strongly 
supported. 

Another type of assistance which does not 
provide a bottomless pit for our money to 
go down is technical assistance. Technical as- 
sistance is a way we can share the great 
reservoir of knowledge built up over the 
years in this country in government, in the 
private sector and in our universities with- 
out becoming a worldwide dole. Through 
technical assistance, problem areas can be 
pinpointed and new approaches can be sug- 
gested. The multiplier effects and trigger po- 
tential of technical assistance is very high. 
Through technical assistance, along with 
some seed money for pilot projects, we can 
lead others to the trough without being the 
major source of funds ourselves. 

Technical assistance should play a deter- 
mining role in where capital assistance goes 
rather than technical assistance comple- 
menting a capital project. Instead of the AID 
thrust mostly being in the funding rather 
than in the ideas and skills, technical assist- 
ance should increasingly point the way for 
the financing. In this way it can be, like 
emergency relief, 8 means of implementing 
the phase out and triggering philsophy I 
have advocated. 

I believe that technical assistance must 
relate to needs of the developing country and 
respond to requests by them rather than re- 
flect the priorities of our aid agency. Again 
it is only if there is some initiative within 
the host country to seek change in a par- 
ticular area that change will actually occur. 
It is only if there is some leadership there 
in the country to use the technical assist- 
ance we offer and continue on after our as- 
sistance has ended that anything will really 
come of our efforts. 

Unless technical assistance is responsive 
to in-county requests it is all too easy that 
it become paternalistic and bureaucratic the 
Way our capital assistance became. Also, if 
the host government were required to pay 
some portion of the cost of technical assist- 
ance this would assure that the request was 
real and the need valid rather than some- 
thing trumped up to cover a requirement 
for in-country requests. All of this speaks 
to the need for a collaborative and coopera- 
tive style of assistance rather than the high- 
handed, we-know-what's-best-for-you style 
we have adopted in the past. 

Finally we can’t just stop providing capital 
assistance altogether. We need to continue 
to have a capital assistance program to pro- 
vide the trigger for other spending sources 
and to try out new approaches resulting from 
our technical assistance efforts. 

Again I think we should be clear about 
what the restrictions should be on this kind 
of money. I don’t think there should be any 
lump-sum transfers to other governments, 
what are called program loans, to help them 
achieve their broad growth and import goals. 
We need to require that AID be more spe- 
cific requiring the agency to link its loans 
to activities that generate the most jobs and 
help the most people. Our aid needs to be 
increasingly people oriented trying to reach 
people in poverty, hunger and disease. The 
American people are frustrated at being 
privileged in a world where the majority of 
mankind is poor and yet being unable to 
find a way to reach out to poor people abrcead 
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without interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries or lining the pockets of 
the rich. 

One way to reach poor people abroad is to 
focus more of our aid on health, nutrition, 
education, population, small farm agriculture 
and the like. This will bring more emphasis 
to the real problems affecting poor people 
abroad. With mixing requirements and a 
phase-out principle in our aid program, it 
can serve as a means of bringing more local 
local and world resources to bear on the poor 
in developing countries. 

In this regard, I find myself very much in 
agreement with the priorities established in 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee bill 
which, among other things, seeks to focus 
more priority on the areas I have mentioned. 
I strongly support the general philosophy 
and overall direction of the House bill. This 
seems to me to be a very positive initiative 
from the Congress which is the kind that is 
increasingly needed by the legislative branch 
in foreign affairs. 


C. BUDGET CONTROL 


But whereas I am in basic agreement on 
the priority activities emphasized in the 
House bill I do not think that the five ac- 
tivities or programs in the House bill (agri- 
culture, rural development, and nutrition; 
population planning and health; education, 
public administration, and human resource 
development; transportation, power, indus- 
try, and urban development; select countries 
and problems) should be the categories for 
funding. The liberal transfer authority of 
the House bill as between these different 
categories is desirable only if the Congress 
has tighter control in the amount of money 
available for the three types of assistance 
I mentioned before, namely 

1. Emergency Relief Assistance. 

2. Technical Assistance. 

3. Development Assistance. 

a. Loans. 

b. Grants. 

Only if the Congress has good control over 
these categories can we assure that the 
Congress does not continue to authorize a 
Sweeping give-away program through grants 
rather than put our principal effort on tech- 
nical assistance and seed capital loans. 

Furthermore, while I am in agreement that 
the first two categories in the House bill 
namely, (103) agriculture, rural development 
and nutrition, and (104) population planning 
and health, as well as education (105), I 
am very much less comfortable with the 
broad categories of (105) public administra- 
tion and human resource development and 
(106) transportation and power, industry and 
urban development and the program loan 
authority under section (107). These latter 
categories are either too broad, such as 
human resource development, or represent 
the kind of sectors that the international 
development agencies like the World Bank 
are involved in and that AID should get out 
of, especially transport, power, industry, and 
public administration. These areas have to 
do with the economic structure or the gov- 
ernment of the country and not poor people 
per se. As I indicated at the outset, if we 
don’t narrow down the aid program to de- 
finable objectives there is no end of things 
we can do to promote overall economic 
growth or political development. If we focus 
hard on health, education, nutrition, small 
farm agriculture and population aimed at 
bettering the lives of low income earners we 
will have given some more people-content to 
our foreign assistance and reduced our goals 
to specific programs rather than broad ob- 
jectives for countries as a whole. This way 
the Congress can look at the health pro- 
grams or the nutrition programs that we 
finance to see how concrete the goals are, 
whether there is matching of funds, whether 
there is a phase out date, whether the goals 
are being achieved and so on. Our assistance 
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will become more concrete, more visible and 
hopefully more effective and justifiable. 

One of the basic problems with our aid 
program has been that it has been linked to 
goals which are too broad and too grandiose. 
Development assistance by the U.S. up until 
now has been linked to the overall goals of 
nations as a whole—to accelerate economic 
growth, promote democracy, achieve social 
justice. Helping nations achieve these goals 
has been part of our foreign policy of seeking 
peace and stability in the world. 

Once the-foreign assistance program has 
been linked to these grand goals of foreign 
policy there is no end to the number of 
projects that can be judged as serving those 
ends. In my view, Mr. Chairman, this is where 
our aid program has gone off the track. The 
rationale for U.S. foreign assistance has been 
to serve the broad goals of U.S. foreign policy 
which is not a rigorous or specific enough 
criteria to ever say no—this project or this 
program doesn’t meet the rules the Congress 
has established. 

Mr, Chairman, I respectfully submit to you 
today for the consideration of the Committee 
a bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to establish in clear language. 

the phase out principle. 

the host country financing requirement. 

the end of “follow on” loans. 

definition of more specific goals and pro- 
grams. 

I am hopeful that the language I put for- 
ward for your consideration meets the need 
for a more sensible aid policy that refiects 
more clearly public sentiment concerning the 
use of taxpayer funds and helps give the 
program more specific policy guidance from 
the Congress to the Executive. 


By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 2084. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex or marital status. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Truth in Lending Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination against individuals seeking 
credit on account of sex or marital status. 

The time for this statutory change has 
long since passed. If we act today on this 
bill, we will still be acting too late, for 
right now in various segments of the 
economy, women, both married and sin- 
gle, are being discriminated against when 
they seek credit, either in the form of 
retail credit, the issuance of credit cards, 
or bank loans. My bill would insure that 
women receive equal treatment and are 
held to equal standards when they seek 
credit. 

In an economy which is increasingly 
dependent on credit, it is patently unfair 
and unjust to deny any segment of the 
population equal treatment under the 
law. The necessity of this legislation has 
been clearly documented in the findings 
of the National Commission on Consumer 
Finance and is increasingly a matter of 
public concern. This amendment would 
extend the rights and privileges now en- 
joyed by the male segment of our pop- 
ulation to the female segment, by an 
extremely simple mechanism which pro- 
vides for both criminal and civil liability 
in a statutory scheme already in exis- 
tence. The credit-worthy woman should 
not be barred from economic transac- 
tions merely because of her sex or marital 
status. This amendment to the Truth in 
Lending Act would insure the rights of 
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women in seeking credit by providing a 

vehicle which clearly defines the rights 

of women and provides a mechanism for 
judicial enforcement of those rights. 

I urge the Senate to extend to women 
the rights presently accorded men in our 
society by adopting this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimovs zon- 
sent that the complete text of this bill 
be printed in full in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2084 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

Sec. 2. Chapter 2 of the Truth in Lending 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1631 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 135. Prohibition of Discrimination Against 
Individuals Seeking Credit on Ac- 
count of Sex or Marital Status. 

“(a) It shal] be unlawful for any creditor 
or card issuer to discriminate on account of 
sex or marital status against any individual 
with respect to the approval or denial of 
credit or terms of credit in connection with 
any consumer credit sale whether or not un- 
der an open end credit plan, any consumer 
loan, or any other extension of consumer 
credit, or with respect to the issuance, re- 
newal, denial, or terms of any credit card. 

“(b)(1) Any creditor or card issuer who 
discriminates against any individual in a 
manner prohibited by subsection (a) is liable 
to such individual in an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(A) in the case of an individual action, 
not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or 

“(B) in the case of a class action, not more 
than $100,000, and 

“(C) in the case of any successful action 
to enforce the foregoing liability, the costs 
of the action together with a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee as determined by the court. 

“(2) Any action under this section may be 
brought in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion during the one-year period commencing 
on the date of occurrence of the violation.”. 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on the sixtieth day after 
its enactment. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2086. A bill to require that all politi- 
cal contributions of money in excess of 
$50 to or for the benefit of candidates 
for nomination for election, or for elec- 
tion, to Federal office be made by bank 
check drawn on the account of the per- 
son making the contribution, or be ac- 
companied by the name, address, and so- 
cial security number of the contributor. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, elections 
are the key device in democratic gov- 
ernments for regulating official decision- 
making. When working properly, they 
help to assure that officeholders remain 
responsive to the greatest possible num- 
ber of citizens. Though no one can pro- 
vide a simple answer to the question, 
“Does money win elections?” it is un- 
deniable that money does play a major 
role in winning. It does not guarantee 
victory, but in some cases the amount 
collected and spent can be decisive. 
Money cannot totally obliterate the in- 
fluence of issues and candidates’ party 
orientation on voting decisions, but it can 
and often does make a difference. 
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In a democracy the voters choose the 
major policy officials in free and rela- 
tively frequent elections. The crucial 
factor determining whether or not we 
consider a government democratic is not 
how much power the public officials have, 
but rather how public officials secure and 
retain their offices, 

Events surrounding the last general 
election have been and will, no doubt, 
continue to be examined and investigated 
in an effort to determine the source of 
enormous amounts of campaign moneys. 
Coupled with the investigation will be 
repeated cries for reform, for changes in 
the law concerning campaign financing. 
And surely some changes are in order. 

I think Americans are aware that cam- 
paign costs are mounting. And though 
there is a scant amount of reliable data 
on the cost of running for office in this 
country, I believe we were all shocked at 
the findings made during the hearings 
about the tremendous amounts of cash 
the Committee to Re-elect the President 
had on hand. Accounts of suitcases 
stuffed and safes spilling over with dol- 
lars surprised many of us and alerted us 
all that something had to be done to get 
some kind of control over the complex 
matter of financing campaigns. 

Some Americans view public policy- 
making as a sordid process where the 
wealthy control elected officials. And 
while there is some corruption, I believe 
its reputation for moving the wheels of 
government is far greater than its per- 
formance. But money can twist policy in 
subtle ways—and any effort we can make 
to erect a barrier between the direct 
translation of money into policy decisions 
must be made. The bill I am introducing 
today is such an effort. 

My bill aims at making contributions 
traceable. It would require that any con- 
tribution of $50 or more be made by 
check, drawn on the account of the in- 
dividual making the contribution, or ac- 
companied by the name, address, social 
security number, and occupation of the 
contributor. The language of this pro- 
posal in no way places a new limitation 
on the aggregate amount of money al- 
lowed as a contribution, but simply would 
make the money traceable. 

In a government whose level of citizen 
trust is at an all-time low, there is an 
obvious need to reestablish governmental 
accountability to the people. A recent 
Harris poll disclosed that 81 percent of 
the public is convinced that corruption 
in Washington is “serious” and the num- 
ber with high respect for the Federal 
Government comes to no more than 27 
percent. People are more suspicious than 
ever before of their government and their 
cynicism is only nurtured by the lack of 
accurate and dependable information 
concerning campaign contributions. 

There has been much comment about 
the dramatic rise in the high cost of 
politics in recent years. It has been esti- 
mated that $400 million was spent in 
1972 for all elective and party politics in 
this country at all political levels, in 
campaigns for nominations and for elec- 
tion. My bill, making contributions di- 
rectly traceable if they are in amounts 
over $50 recognizes the high cost of cam- 
paigns, but recognizes also the need for 
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knowing who the big contributors are 
and how much they gave—and to whom, 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this measure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the bill printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S, 2086 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 29 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 614. Form of contributions of money 

“(a) No person shall make any contribution 
of money to or for the benefit of any candi- 
date or political committee in excess of $50, 
in the aggregate during any calendar year, 
unless— 

“(1) such contribution is made by means 
of a check from a National or State bank, 
drawn on the account of the person making 
the contribution and identifying that person 
by name and bank account number; or 

“(2) the person making the contribution 
furnishes in writing to the recipient thereof 
his full name and address, and, in the case 
of an individual, his social security number. 

“(b) (1) Violation of the provisions of this 
section is punishable by a fine of not to ex- 
ceed $1,000, imprisonment for not to exceed 
1 year, or both. 

“(2) Willful and knowing violation of the 
provisions of this section is punishable by a 
fine of not to exceed $3,000, imprisonment for 
not to exceed five (5) years, or both.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“614, Form of contributions of money.” 

(c) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “and 611” 
and inserting “611, and 614”. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 133—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES BY TH? COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. COOK (for Mr. Scorr of Pennsyl- 
vania) on behalf of himself and Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 133 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 56, 
Ninety-third Congress, agreed to February 
27, 1973, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(1) In section 2, strike out “$4,067,600” and 
insert in lieu thereof $4,093,600". 

(2) In section 13, strike out “$143,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$169,000”. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON WILDER- 
NESS BILL 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Members of the Senate and 
the general public that the Subcommittee 
on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels, of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will hold an open hearing on 
S. 1010, a bill to amend the wilderness 
areas. 

The hearing will be held July 18, 1973, 
at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING CONCERNING 
NATIONAL RESOURCE LANDS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the general public that the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will hold an open hearing on S. 424 
and S. 1041, bills to provide for the man- 
agement, protection, and development of 
the national resource lands. 

The hearing will be held on July 23, 
1973, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE DES- 
IGNATION OF SNOW MOUNTAIN 
WILDERNESS AREA, CALIF. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the general public that the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has rescheduled the open hearing 
on S. 114, a bill to designate 37,000 acres 
within the Mendocino National Forest, 
Calif., as the Snow Mountain Wilderness 
Area. 

The hearing will now be held at 2 p.m. 
on June 29, 1973, in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


DAV GOES TO COLLEGE 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, the 
unique readjustment problems confront- 
ing veterans of the Vietnam era have 
been well documented. The amelioration 
of these difficulties seems to be hampered, 
however, by the distrust with which these 
young Americans often view the so-called 
establishment. 

As chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, it has become apparent to 
me that organizations wishing to gen- 
uinely assist the current generation of 
veterans must assume an active stance. 
We must dispel the young veterans’ 
cynicism and reach out in a sensitive, 
responsive, and tangible fashion. 

I am particularly encouraged by the 
efforts of the Department of Indiana, 
Division of Disabled American Veterans, 
to encourage Vietnam veterans to help 
themselves. Last fall, the Indiana DAV 
chartered Indiana University campus 
chapter 35, which is actively participat- 
ing in a broad range of campus affairs. 
In addition, meeting in statewide con- 
vention Saturday, June 23, 1973, the In- 
diana DAV elected a Vietnam-era veteran 
and a member of chapter 35 to the posi- 
tion of sergeant at arms. These two 
noteworthy steps speak far louder than 
a thousand well-intentioned press re- 
leases, and the response confirms that 
Hoosier veterans of the Vietnam war are 
listening. 

The June 1973 article of DAV magazine 
describes the activities of Indiana Uni- 
versity campus chapter 35. I hope that 
chapter 35 is the forerunner of similar 
groups throughout the country, and 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“We're younger ... and that’s really the 
only difference between us and the disabled 
veterans of any other war. All of us have 
shared a singular experience, regardless of 
whether it was in World War I, World War 
II, Korea or Vietnam. There will always be 
that one common bond ... and that’s why we 
joined the DAV.” 

This statement is typical of the senti- 
ments expressed by the young Vietnam vet- 
erans of DAV Campus Chapter 35, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

However, the one thing that sets this 
unit apart from other DAV chapters is the 
fact that it represents the only on-campus 
student chapter of the Disabled American 
Veterans. And, hopefully, it is the fore- 
runner of similar DAV chapters from coast 
to coast. 

The DAV student unit, organized this past 
September and chartered in January 1973, 
is an activist group already working to im- 
prove life for handicapped/dis>bled students 
at Indiana University’s Bloomington cam- 
pus. 

One of their first official activities as a 
group was to make an architectural survey 
of the sprawling IU campus, then submit 
substantial recommendations for alteration 
of present structures and revision of plan- 
ned construction to consider the environ- 
mental requirements of disabled and hand- 
icapped students within the campus com- 
munity. 

They have also asked that. a handicapped 
student be placed on the campus planning 
commission. Another request they have 
made of the IU administration is for a pre- 
registration program solely for handicapped 
students, and the establishment of a guide- 
ance counselor solely for handicapped stu- 
dents. 

“What has brought us all together is our 
common bond of being war-time wounded,” 
said Chapter 35 Commander Fred Taylor, a 
senior business administration major. “But, 
our biggest emphasis is on making the whole 
campus aware of the problems of being a 
handicapped college student—especially on 
such a huge campus—and on solving these 
problems to the extent that college will be 
a more satisfying experience for every hand- 
icapped student.” 

“We're fortunate in that the DAV orga- 
nizational structure gives us an excellent 
forum from which to conduct our activities. 
We are now trying to organize non-veteran 
handicapped students so they can also make 
their contribution as a group to our campus 
society,” Taylor said. 

The DAV unit has already organized an 
intramural sports program exclusively for 
handicapped/disabled students, They intend 
to kick it off next year with a “crutch foot- 
ball” league, followed by a complete sched- 
ule of athletic activities. 

While the disabled vets have access to Vet- 
erans Administration facilities, DAV Chapter 
35 has recommended that Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Health Center establish physical thera- 
Py programs and set up a “no-waiting” policy 
for other disabled/handicapped students, 

And, the chapter is preparing a handbook 
for handicapped students to be given away at 
registration time. It will contain lists of spe- 
cial parking areas, locations of elevators, best 
routes for wheelchair-bound students and 
faculty, special programs available to dis- 
abled/handicapped students, etc. 

While most of the members of Campus 
Chapter 35 are of approximately college age 
and would get lost in the crowd at a rock 
concert, the chapter also contains student 
members who are in their thirties and forties. 

They represent all services and they are 
both ex-officers and ex-enlisted men. Eth- 
nically, they are like a movie rifle squad. 
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There is at least one of every ethnic deriva- 
tion, It is about as diverse a group as could 
possibly be put together, even on a college 
campus; but their camaraderie is strong and 
their common bond has given them real char- 
acter as an organization and enough strength 
as a group that they have become an im- 
portant force for progress on the campus in 
less than a year of existence. 

“Don’t make us look like goody goodies, 
though,” said Senior Vice Commander John 
Thiel. “We like to have a good time as well as 
do good works. We like to drink beer and go to 
parties and yell loud at football games, just 
like everybody else on this campus,” he said. 

Before and after meetings, the interservice 
needling gets pretty heavy, and joshing of 
ex-oflicers by ex-enlisted men, and of former 
pilots by former infantrymen (and vice ver- 
sa) is common, It is a group of men who 
really enjoy being with each other. 

Hopefully, Campus Chapter 35 at Indiana 
University will set a precedent that will be 
followed on other campuses around the coun- 
try. They are dedicated members of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and they have 
joined with the other chapters in the De- 
partment of Indiana to fight for the same 
goals and against the same obstacles that face 
all disabled veterans these days. 

They are also infusing young, vigorous new 
blood into the organization to help it grow 
and thrive in the future. They have been 
welcomed into the DAV, both by the Na- 
tional organization and the Department of 
Indiana, as well as by their off-campus neigh- 
bor, Bloomington’s Carry On Chapter 11. 

Fred Taylor graduates this year, and after 
graduation he has applied to become a Na- 
tional Service Officer trainee in the DAV's 
Indianapolis office. As a rifleman with the Ist 
Air Cavalry Division in Vietnam, Taylor was 
wounded three times in combat. 

At a meeting recently, his comrades pre- 
sented him with a diamond DAV membership 
pin, a DAV distinguished service plaque, a 
diamond past commander's pin and a special 
eitation for “exceptional distinguished sery- 
ice as founder and first commander of Uni- 
versity of Indiana DAV Campus Chapter 35.” 

According to Chapter 35 treasurer Jan 
Janszen, who will serve as treasurer again 
next year, Fred was “really puzzled about 
where we got the money for these honor- 
ariums, especially since the Chapter’s been 
broke all year.” 

Commander Taylor is married, and he and 
his wife, Sandy, have two children, Matt, 3, 
and Brandi, 2 months. 

John Thiel will be Chapter Commander 
next year. Like Taylor, he was a member of 
the ist Air Cavalry Division. He will be a 
newlywed at about the time this magazine 
is in the mail. His new wife, Judy, has a 
master’s degree in business administration, 
one of the few ever earned by a woman at 
Indiana University. 

Two of Chapter 35's members, Jan Janszen 
and Ian Johnson, both ex-Marines, were 
actually wounded in Vietnam combat before 
they were U.S. citizens. Janszen became a 
citizen while in the Navy's medical facilities, 
recuperating from his wound. He was a Polish 
national. Johnson, a citizen of Great Britain, 
has not yet been made a U.S. citizen. 

Dave Rothgeb, an Air Force veteran major- 
ing in public administration, has been a 
spark plug in the movement to establish 
continuing representation for handicapped 
students on University administrative and 
planning bodies. He also is interested in 
becoming an NSO when he graduates. 

Willy Lackey, an ex-Marine, is majoring in 
child psychology. When he graduates, he 
wants to go back to his home town, Gary, 
Ind., and use his hard-won education to help 
ease racial problems in his strife-torn com- 
munity. He is co-chairman of the Chapter’s 
Social Committee. 

Probably, the most unique thing about 
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Chapter 35 is that every member is a poten- 
tial leader. A complete list of every member 
and his accomplishments and capabilities 
would be much too long to list here. 

If this chapter is any indication, there is 
a wealth of untapped membership and 
leadership potential for the DAV on America’s 
campuses right now. And, the Disabled 
American Veterans intends to start taking 
advantage of this potential right away. 


ARGUMENTS FOR ALASKA 
PIPELINE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, again 
the Denver Post has reasserted its 
view that the trans-Alaska pipeline be 
built immediately. A recent Denver Post 
editorial offered many solid reasons why 
a trans-Alaska pipeline is important 
not only to Coloradoans, but the paper 
stressed the importance of a trans- 
Alaska route for the entire Nation. 

Citing Canada’s recent decision to 
control exports of gasoline and home 
heating fuel to the United States, the 
Denver Post properly suggests that a 
trans-Canadian route could also be sub- 
ject to vague policies which could dis- 
rupt this Nation’s flow of energy. 

The Denver Post also points out that 
a trans-Canada route would not only in- 
crease the cost of the pipeline dramati- 
cally but that it would create a substan- 
tial delay in pipeline construction—a de- 
lay, I might add, that would place the 
United States in a dangerous position. 

The Denver Post states that the pro- 
posed trans-Alaska pipeline is by far the 
best of the various proposals to augment 
—— energy needs in the immediate fu- 
ure. 


I certainly agree with the Denver 
Post’s view that the U.S. Senate should 
give early approval to legislation mak- 
ing a trans-Alaska pipeline possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Den- 
ver Post editorial be printed in the Rec- 
orp for consideration by my colleagues 
who are concerned about how America 
can help meet its energy needs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, June 18, 1973} 


FUEL PINCH, DOLLAR CRISIS ARGUE FOR 
ALASKA PIPELINE 


The U.S. Senate should give early approval 
to the bill authorizing construction of the 
Alaska pipeline. The project is by far the best 
of the various proposals to augment U.S. en- 
ergy needs over the next few years. 

Long delayed by environmental efforts, the 
pipeline project simply is in the national in- 
terest. 

As we have said before: 

Alaska’s North Slope contains known re- 
serves of oil and gas on a significant scale. 
In full production this field could yield 
through the 800-mile trans-Alaska line 2 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day. Present U.S. daily 
consumption is 15 million barrels—a demand 
we are filling with great difficulty. Clearly, 
Alaskan oil is important. 

U.S. imports from overseas, rising rapidly, 
pose a serious threat to our balance of pay- 
ments and the value of the dollar. Develop- 
ing new domestic sources is essential and 
Alaskan crude is proven; it is not hypothet- 
ical, 

The alternative idea of joining with Can- 
ada in a vast intercontinental pipeline across 
Canada has been given some currency, much 
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of it by environmentalists concerned about 
damage to Alaska. The trouble with this idea 
is partly that Canada is not sure it wants 
such a pipeline. 

Underscoring the doubtful nature of Ca- 
nadian cooperation was an announcement 
from Ottawa on fuel exports last week. 

Canada said it was putting controls on ex- 
ports of gasoline and home heating fuel im- 
mediately. The object is to halt the drain to 
fuel-hungry U.S. users. Americans cannot 
criticize the Canadian intent—it is self in- 
terest. But it does suggest that a joint Ca- 
nadian-U.S. pipeline would be subject to just 
such vagaries no matter how good our basic 
relationship with this northern neighbor. 

The major enemy of the Canada plan, how- 
ever, is delay. More than 10 years would be 
required for construction once such a plan 
were approved as against three or four for 
the Alaska line, which would go into con- 
struction immediately. Involved, too, is 28 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas which can 
be moved out sooner if the Alaska line is 
built. 

We don’t think the U.S. economy can wait. 
There is much to be said for improved con- 
servation, for learning ways of using less 
gasoline and heating fuel. Such methods 
must be pushed rapidly. But U.S. energy use 
also has escalated rapidly. So many daily 
functions depend on an adequate supply 
of petroleum and gas that our supplies must 
be augmented while we learn to live with 
the new realities. And even under tight re- 
strictions on use, the Alaska supply would 
make sense as a protection against the vul- 
nerability of imports from the Mideast. 

So we recommend that the U.S. Senate 
vote favorably to authorize the Alaska line 
by legalizing the right-of-way requirement 
which a federal court cited early this year as 
a bar to construction. In urging this action 
we do not overlook the environmental fears. 
But we do believe damage can be minimized 
by careful construction. We believe, further, 
that any detailed examination of the alterna- 
tives will result in the same conclusion we 
have reached concerning the pipeline: build 
it—and soon. 


THE OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House and Senate a very 
excellent editorial from the Arkansas 
Gazette dated June 17, 1973, entitled, 
“The Older Americans.” 

I am sure that those Members of the 
Congress who served with the Honorable 
Brooks Hays remember him with great 
fondness and pleasure. Likewise, we all 
share a great pride in the leadership of 
our distinguished chairman of the Select 
Committee on Presidential Campaign 
Activities, the Honorable Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina. A committee on which it 
is my pleasure to serve. 

Mr. President, the vision and integrity 
of men such as former Representative 
Brooks Hays and Senator Sam Ervin 
serve as an inspiration to us all. They 
have been guardians of the Constitution 
and kept their faith in our representative 
democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two OLD AMERICANS 

As the cameras roll on the Watergate 

hearings coverage and we look daily at the 
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expressive visage of the chairman of the 
Select Committee, Sam J. Ervin, we keep 
going back in our memory to the picture of 
this same Sam Ervin campaigning at the 
side of Brooks Hays in North Carolina last fall 
in what Senator Ervin probably knew was a 
lost cause and what even Mr. Hays, infectious 
optimist that he is, probably guessed was a 
lost cause, considering the odds. 

We are thinking now, as we thought then, 
that here is the Old America, two Old Amer- 
icans. Being an old American has nothing to 
do with chronological age. Mr. Hays, as we 
in Arkansas know well, has always thought 
very young, indeed. So, we think, does Sena- 
tor Ervin, as men of humor tend to. The 
two North Carolinians, the native and the 
adopted one, both are men of humor, then, 
and not only men of humor, but men of 
good humor. They are also men of character, 
and men who it appears were endowed by 
their very birth with “virtue” in the absolute 
meaning of the word, and, as present or 
former public servants, men possessed of all 
the civic virtues as well. These are men, in 
short, to whom “the honorable course” has 
never been thought of for an instant as an 
alternative course of action, but as the only 
course. 

It was of course Brooks Hays, the expatriate 
Arkansan who could never get far from 
Arkansas in spirit even if he tried, who was 
the principal victim of the Little Rock 
“Troubles.” When his name was called, he 
was there front and center, preaching the 
cause of sanity and moderation when sanity 
and moderation had all but fied the state— 
and then accepting the consequences of his 
courage and honesty. 

Brooks Hays and Sam Ervin do not, as 
we know, see exactly eye to eye on what 
the Constitution does and does not guar- 
antee to minority groups in America or on 
the precise best way of combatting prejudice 
in this country. But Senator Ervin is not a 
prejudiced man in that sense of the word or 
any other that we know. He is not even prej- 
udiced against the sorry procession now 
passing in front of him, not as men. He is 
prejudiced, naturally, against all that he 
suspects that they have done and what he 
already knows they have done, but not 
against them as individuals. 

It is usually a chancy thing to try to 
read character from a face. The worst of 
charlatans are the most plausible in the 
front they are able to put up. The veriest 
rogue and scoundrel frequently can look you 
unflinchingly in the eye even as he is lifting 
your coattails for the grab. But with Sam 
Ervin and Brooks Hays, there is no risk factor 
whatever in reading character from their 
faces. Old Americans, as we say. 

Against them are the New Americans, men 
lacking in even the beginning of wisdom. 
Men lacking not only in wisdom, but even in 
simple knowledge. Men who know nothing, 
but were sure of everything and frequently 
fanatically sure. We have seen some of them 
on the screen lately, too, and seen them 
where they belong, which is on the other side 
of the bar from Chairman Ervin. 

i Comparisons really are invidious, aren’t 
hey. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY UTAH 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
had transmitted to me a copy of a con- 
current resolution of the Utah State 
Legislature (H.C.R. No. 2) pertaining to 
low cost housing, and a joint resolution 
of the Utah State Legislature (S.J.R. 
No. 6) requesting the President of the 
United States to relax restraints on the 
use of certain specific canine toxicants. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
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olutions and their letters of transmittal 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE oF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 19, 1973. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senator from the State of Utah, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a copy of H.C.R. #2, (Low 
Cost Housing Resolution), with certification 
by this office, as instructed by the Fortieth 
Session of the Utah State Legislature. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE L. MILLER, 
Secretary of State. 
EvEDA C. McCoy, 
Assistant Deputy. 


STATE OF UTAH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
SECRETARY OF STATE'S OFFICE 


I, Clyde L. Miller, Secretary of State of the 
State of Utah, do hereby certify that the 
attached copy of H.C.R. No. 2 (Low Cost Hous- 
ing Resolution), is a true and correct copy 
of the original resolution as passed by the 
Fortieth Session of the Utah State Legisla- 
ture, and signed by President of the Senate 
Warren E. Pugh and Speaker of the House 
Howard C. Nielson as appears of record in 
my office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of Utah at Salt Lake City, this third 
day of April 1973. 

CLYDE L. MILLER, 
Secretary of State. 

Evepa C. McCoy, 
Assistant Deputy. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 2 


A concurrent resolution of the 40th Legis- 
lature of the State of Utah, the Governor 
concurring therein, recognizing the prob- 
lems relating to present. housing subsidy 
programs and the need for suspension of 
them; recognizing the continuing scarcity 
of housing particularly housing for the 
poor; and recommending that early sub- 
stitute programs be implemented 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah, the Governor concurring 

therein: 

Whereas, the President of the United States 
of America, recognizing the financial and 
political problems connected with existing 
housing programs and their failure to ac- 
complish the desired objectives, has placed 
by Executive Order a suspension on several 
existing housing programs designed partic- 
ularly to provide housing for the poor; 

Whereas, the State of Utah is presenrly 
suffering from an extreme shortage of hous- 
ing for low and moderate income families, 
as indicated by a .05% vacancy rate among 
low income housing; and state estimates indi- 
cate an immediate need for 30,000 new or 
rehabilitated units of housing for these 
residents; and 

Whereas, many individuals and families 
are living in condemned housing or deterio- 
rated housing which is unsafe and should not 
be inhabited. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 40th 
Legislature and the Governor of the State of 
Utah urge the President and Congress of the 
United States to implement early substitute 
programs which will aid the low and moderate 
income people of the State of Utah and the 
United States of America to obtain adequate 
housing. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State send a copy of this resolution to 
the President of the United States of America 
and each member of the congressional dele- 
gation from the State of Utah, 
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Senate JOINT RESOLUTION No. 6 


A joint resolution of the 40th Legislature of 
the State of Utah requesting the President 
of the United States to relax restraints on 
the use of certain specific canine toxicants 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah: 

Whereas, the sheep, cattle and wildlife in- 
dustries are a valuable source of food and 
fiber for the American public and also an 
important source of income vital to the 
economy of the State of Utah; and 

Whereas, predation by coyotes has caused 
substantial losses of sheep and forced many 
sheep men out of the livestock business and 
is now threatening the entire sheep industry 
in Utah; and 

Whereas, at times predation may become 
a limiting factor in wildlife populations; and 

Whereas, a Presidential Executive Order 
dated February 8, 1972, restricted t^e use of 
chemical toxicants in predator control and 
which, combined with the prohibition in 
interstate shipments of chemical products 
registered for predator control by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has deprived 
livestock producers and game managers of 
their most effective, economical and highly 
selective predator control; and 

Whereas, the Presidential order was issued 
contemporaneously with the Cain Committee 
Report without promised hearing and public 
review of the report; and 

Whereas, no documented evidence exists 
to indicate that use of the chemical toxicant 
1080 and coyote-getters reduces coyote popu- 
lations to the point of making them an en- 
dangered species or poses on environmental 
threat through secondary kiling of other 
species and, to the contrary, evidence indi- 
cates that such toxicant is highly specific for 
canines; and 

Whereas, research is being conducted to 
ascertain alternative methods for predator 
control but at present, alternatives are not 
effective and future alternatives from re- 
search are at least four to five years away, and 
uncontrolled predation for that time is in- 
tolerable. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 40th 
Legislature of the State of Utah that the 
President of the United States relax the strict 
ban on canine toxicants to provide that such 
toxicants may be used in properly super- 
vised predator control programs in areas of 
urgent need on both public and private lands 
until such time as effective alternatives to 
predator toxicants are available. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary of 
State send copies of this resolutior to the 
President of the United States and to each 
member of the congressional delegation from 
the State of Utah. 


CANADIAN NATIVE LAND CLAIMS— 
ANOTHER ROADBLOCK FOR THE 
TRANS-CANADA OIL PIPELINE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
spoken several times before the Senate 
on the several problems that are likely 
to cause a delay in any trans-Canada 
oil pipeline. One of the many problems 
facing such a trans-Canada pipeline is 
the delay likely to be caused in the set- 
tlement of the Canadian Native Land 
Claims. Presently in progress is a major 
lawsuit in the Northwest Territories in- 
volving a claim by the Indian Brother- 
hood against 40,000 square miles of land 
covered by unsettled treaties. This mas- 
sive area includes a significant portion 
of the trans-Canada oil pipeline. 

On Wednesday, May 16, Justice Wil- 
liam Morrow of the Northwest Territories 
Supreme Court ruled that a temporary 
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land freeze imposed on the McKenzie 
Valley early in April shall be continued 
at least until the end of July. Moreover, 
he retained jurisdiction of the lawsuit 
and refused to transfer it to another 
Canadian court farther south in that 
country. 

This has been widely interpreted as 
being a major victory for the Indian 
Brotherhood. 

The president of the Indian Brother- 
hood, Mr. James Wah-Shee, has stated 
many times that Canadian Natives have 
a right to the settlement of their aborig- 
inal claims, whether or not such claims 
are covered by treaties, and that the Na- 
tives are now beginning a major cam- 
paign to settle the issue in courts 
throughout Canada. 

Mr. Wah-Shee spoke on May 4 before 
the French Foundation of Arctic Stud- 
ies’ Fifth International Congress in Le 
Havre, France. He spoke as a represent- 
ative of the Native peoples north of the 
60th parallel in Canada. He told the 
Fifth International Congress: 

As the indigenous population we believe 
we have certain rights both moral and legal. 
We claim aboriginal rights, a legal concept 
that has been recognized for centuries in 
the Western World. These rights consist of 
land, hunting, fishing, trapping, resources 
and other rights. These rights are based on 
our use and occupancy of the land from 
time immemorial and certain other more 
contemporary legal decisions. 


He continued: 

«is (W)e believe that the aboriginal 
rights that I outlined a moment ago are 
strong enough for us to delay indefinitely, 
through the judicial system, any proposed 
development. 

You see, we cannot allow any more de- 
velopment in the North until we are assured 
that it will benefit us for many years to 
come. We are the owners of the land and 
we believe that we have this right. 


He went on to state that for an oil pipe- 
line to benefit the Canadian natives, they 
must be hired as employees from the out- 
set. They must participate in royalties 
and also directly participate in the plan- 
ing and decisions of developments. 

He stated that the Canadian natives 
are willing to meet with the oil com- 
panies now and work out an arrange- 
ment. 

The Northwest Territories lawsuit and 
the statement of the President of the 
Indian Brotherhood are two facets of a 
growing movement in Canada. Canadian 
Indians and other Natives across the 
country have come to the conclusion that 
their government must settle their ab- 
original claims fairly. This is the same 
position that our Indians have taken and 
that this Government shares. A just set- 
tlement of the claims of American In- 
dians requires a careful and lengthy 
deliberation and process of negotiation. 
The land claims of Alaska Natives were 
15 years in the solving. Aboriginal claims 
of Indians elsewhere in the country have 
taken almost a century. Many are still 
unresolved. 

While calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, I wish to state 
that while I am sympathetic with these 
claims I do not mean in any way to judge 
the merits or eventual outcome of these 
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Canadian land claims. That is not my 
place. 

I wish to cite the situation only as an 
example of a process that is likely to take 
many years. It is likely to delay signifi- 
cantly any trans-Canada pipeline. It is 
still too soon to tell the eventual outcome 
of the Northwest Territories lawsuit. It 
is impossible to tell whether there will 
be an additional lawsuit blocking the 
trans-Canada pipeline. In fact it is likely 
such lawsuits would only be filed after 
applications were received for the pipe- 
line. It is difficult to prevent a pipeline 
for which no application has as yet been 
received. It is even more difficult and 
speculative to comment on such lawsuits. 

It is not, however, difficult to foresee 
the possibility, or even the probability 
of the commencement of such lawsuits. 
Mr. Wah-Shee himself has indicated this 
in the passages I have just quoted. 

And the time for thorough judicial de- 
liberation, legislation, and political and 
economic negotiations, will be time this 
country cannot afford to spend. We need 
Alaskan oil now. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the following documents be 
inserted in the Record: An article from 
the Winnipeg Free Press of May 17, de- 
scribing the Northwest Territories law- 
suit; the statement by Mr. James W. 
Wah-Shee at the Fifth International 
Congress; and an article from the Satur- 
day June 2 Toronto Star describing the 
many contemplated legal actions of 
Canadian natives throughout the coun- 
try. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Winnipeg Free Press, May 17, 1973} 
INDIANS CLAIM Victory AS LAND BATTLE OPENS 

YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T.—The Indian Broth- 
erhood of the Northwest Territories claimed 
a psychological victory Wednesday in the 
opening skirmish of a legal battle that will 
have far-reaching effects on economic devel- 
opment of the Northwest Territories. 

Mr. Justice William Morrow of the North- 
west Territories Supreme Court ruled that 
he will retain legal control of the case in- 
volving an attempt by the Indian Brother- 
hood to file a caveat—or declaration of in- 
terest—against 400,000 square miles of land 
covered by unsettled treaties. He also di- 
rected that the temporary land titles freeze 
imposed on the Mackenzie Valley in early 
April be continued until at least the end 
of July. 

“It certainly is a psychological victory for 
the Indian people,” said Brotherhood Pres- 
ident James Wah-Shee after the case was 
adjourned until July 9. “This is the first 
action we've taken legally with respect to 
land on a large scale and we're happy with 
the way things have turned out.” 

A packed public gallery in the stuffy little 
courtroom in this Territorial capital heard 
complex legal presentations from six law- 
yers during the two-day hearing, with the 
main argument centred on Mr, Justice Mor- 
row’s jurisdiction. 

The major contention by Crown lawyer 
Ivan.Whitehall was that Mr. Justice Morrow 
had no jurisdiction to rule on the merits of 
the Indians’ claims. The Crown wanted a 
ruling on the application to file the caveat 
with the land titles office while avoiding the 
broader issue of aboriginal rights which 
forms the basis of the Indians’ case. 
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Mr. Whitehall argued that the broader 
issues in the dispute should be heard by a 
superior federal court. 

Lawyers for the Indian Brotherhood said 
the judge has enough jurisdiction to deal 
with original rights claims. They want the 
case heard in a Northern court. 

Both sides expected Mr. Justice Morrow 
to make a ruling on jurisdiction, but he 
reserved decision and ordered lawyers to be 
prepared to present him with all the evi- 
dence involved in the case in July. 

Mr. Justice Morrow said he could not de- 
cide about jurisdiction until he heard the 
evidence from both sides. 

“I have heard argument based on refer- 
ences to aboriginal rights, Crown title, Hud- 
son’s Bay land, the manner of the handling 
of patents and land grants, transfers involv- 
ing the two governments—none of which is 
before me in concrete form as evidence.” 

“There has been very little agreement as 
to the true nature of these things.” 

The judge’s decision brought an immediate 
protest from Mr. Whitehall. 

“You are in fact entering on the merits of 
the case,” he said. “Before you proceed any 
further, you should rule on the objections.” 

Mr. Justice Morrow replied: 

“I agree that I am entering on the merits 
of the case. I appreciate your position en- 
tirely. At the same time, whether rightly or 
wrongly ...I think these proceedings should 
be completed.” 

“I do not feel disappointed at this time to 
decide on jurisdiction alone. I may be doing 
the completely wrong thing in law and I 
may be subject to criticism from a higher 
judge—that’s the risk of being a judge.” 

The judge also said he was reserving de- 
cision regarding filing of the caveat because 
if he upholds the Indians’ application, it 
would impose a virtual land freeze on the 
N.W.T. “At the moment, I'm not prepared to 
take those risks.” 

Dr. Andrew Thompson, one of the Brother- 
hood’s lawyers, said that if the caveat was 
filed, years of litigation could be required to 
remove it, stalling Northern development. 
With the temporary land freeze, any party 
experiencing hardship can apply to the court 
for an exemption, something which would 
require full-scale legal action in the case of a 
caveat. 

“We want to get to the issues and that’s 
what is happening,” Brotherhood lawyer Ger- 
ald Sutton said. “Considering the experience 
of this court, it is the court we want to have 
our case heard in.” 

Dr. Thompson said outside court the case 
could affect National Energy Board hearings 
on a proposed natural gas pipeline from the 
Arctic Coast. The National Energy Board has 
maintained that applicants must show they 
have a right-of-way for a pipeline, he said. 


STATEMENT MADE BY Mr. JAMES WAH-SHEE, 
PRESIDENT FEDERATION OF NATIVES NORTH 
or 60 DEGREES TO THE FOUNDATION FRAN- 
CHISE D'ETUDES NORDIQUES FIFTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS “ArcTIC OIL & Gas: 
PROBLEM & POSSIBILITIES” LE HAVRE, FRANCE, 
May 4, 1973 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I 
am speaking to you as a representative of 
the Federation of Natives North of Sixty. 
We are a group representing all indigenous 
people of the Canadian North and we have 
some international affiliations. 

We would like to thank the meeting and 
especially Professor Mallory for the time 
that has been granted to us. We believe that 
we have a valid contribution to make here 
just as you have in our North. 

We came here, as did the rest of you, to 
learn. For three days we have listened to 
your thinking concerning our ancestral home 
and how you are planning to exploit it. 
Now we feel the time has come for us to 
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tell you of our hopes and plans so that we 
all might understand each other completely. 

As you know, we are the indigenous people 
of the Canadian North. As the indigenous 
population we believe that we have certain 
rights both moral and legal. We claim ab- 
original rights, a legal concept that has been 
recognized for centuries in the Western 
World. These rights consist of land, hunting, 
fishing, trapping, resources and other rights. 
These rights are based on our use and oc- 
cupancy of the land from time immemorial 
and certain other more contemporary legal 
decisions. 

Most of you here have been in the North 
and know first hand of the appalling eco- 
nomic, social and cultural situation our 
people are enduring. We did not chose to 
live this way, but through white migration. 
to our areas it has become difficult for us 
to follow our traditional life-styles. Now 
with the spectre of a pipeline, a road and 
all the attendant services it is apparent that 
for most of our people it will be impossible 
to live from the land any longer. 

So we are faced with the future. Many 
people have told us that our future includes 
oil and a pipeline. Perhaps, but we believe 
that it will hold these things only if we have 
settled all our land claims satisfactorily. 

We say this because we believe that the 
aboriginal rights that I outlined a moment 
ago are strong enough for us to delay in- 
definitely, through the judicial system, any 
proposed development. 

You see, we cannot allow anymore devel- 
opment in the North until we are assured 
that it will benefit us for many years to 
come. We are the owners of the land and 
we believe that we have this right. 

Until now much of what we have presented 
must sound sinister and familiar to you. This 
need not be so, for we are a reasonable 
people. We believe that the extraction of 
our northern mineral resources are perhaps 
in the best interest of the native people 
and the developers, if the native people are 
assured that our share of the wealth will 
allow our people to compete as equals with 
the rest of society. 

For a pipeline to benefit us in the long run 
we must be employers as well as employees 
from the outset. We must be assured not 
only of enough royalties from resource ex- 
traction to guarantee a better life, but we 
also require direct participation in the plan- 
ning and decisions of developments. This will 
ensure an active and not passive role for 
our children in our North. 

To be more specific, the monies from a land 
claim settlement will enable us to take up 
for ourselves the development of a differ- 
ent economic system more in tune with our 
values and culture. We could also then as- 
sume responsibility for many of the serv- 
ices now being run by others, such as edu- 
cation, social assistance, and many other 
programs. Another and very important aspect 
of land settlement would be the exclusive 
parcels of land that we would control. We 
could use this land to ensure to some degree 
that our people will be able, now and in 
future generations, to still practice our 
hunting traditions. These lands could also 
serve to ensure the protection of many now 
endangered species of wildlife which we are 
concerned about. 

To be blunt, a satisfactory land settlement 
would allow us to again become our own 
masters, 

When our land claims are settled the 
question of title to land would be resolved 
and the developers could then move ahead 
assured of proper ownership and free from 
legal action. We also think that a satisfac- 
tory land settlement would allow us to co- 
operate and assist the developers in their 
planning. 

In conclusion, we believe that successful 
land settlements could lead to a development 
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of the North that would benefit us all. But 
we need our claims recognized and settled by 
our Government. We think that unless the 
oil companies wish to be caught in the mid- 
dle of protracted court proceedings between 
ourselves and the Government, they should 
begin to meet with us. There is no question 
in our minds that with the moral, economic, 
and political support of the oil companies, 
our claims would be soon recognized and 
settled. 

We propose then that the representatives 
of the oil companies present tell their com- 
panies that we are quite ready and willing 
to meet with them and perhaps even form 
some Kind of committee to discuss all our 
mutual concerns. 

We think that this kind of coalition would 
be to the benefit of everyone and would do 
much to make the dream of the North a 
reality. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity 
to speak to such a distinguished assembly. 


[From the Toronto Star, June 2, 1973] 


Our NATIVES BEGIN WINNING FIGHT WITH 
WHITE Man 
(By Michael Lavoie) 

Orrawa.—Indian chiefs Leo Pretty-Young- 
Man. and Jim Shot-Both-Sides will lead 
about 3,000 of their followers on to an empty 
stretch of southern Alberta plain later this 
month to celebrate the end of the 96-year- 
old dispute with the federal government. 

On June 22, the Indians will pitch dozens 
of big teepees at Blackfoot Crossing on the 
Bow River, about 70 miles east of Calgary, 
and stage a three-day festival with singing, 
dancing, military bands and speeches. 

Federal officials, possibly including Indian 
Affairs Minister Jean Chretien, will be there 
to hand over $250,000 to compensate for the 
failure to honor a treaty that was signed in 
1877 between five Indian bands and the 
Northwest Territories government. 

To Indian, Metis and Eskimo leaders across 
Canada, the celebration is significant be- 
cause it marks the first time that the na- 
tive people have been able to wring a major 
concession out of the federal government. 

It is seen as a signal to Canada’s 500,000 
native people that they can finally assert 
their rights with some hope of success. 

Native movements everywhere in Canada 
are now beginning to take eager advantage 
of an annual federal government fund of 
$2 million to finance research into their 
grievances against the white man. 

Indians, Metis and Eskimos are going both 
to the government and to the courts to nego- 
tiate settlement of broken treaties or to seek 
legal title to lands that were never given 
up through treaties. 

After about two years of research, results 
are now beginning to show, Indians could 
succeed in halting construction of the mas- 
sive James Bay hydro-electric complex in 
Quebec and delaying development of the 
Mackenzie Valley corridor in the Northwest 
Territories with claims of control over vast 
expanses of land. In the high Arctic, the 
Eskimos are conducting a long-term land- 
use study with the government and are 
mounting a strong campaign to exert some 
control over oil and gas exploration. 

COMPLEX CLAIMS 


In the Yukon territory and British Colum- 
bia, Indian groups have confronted the gov- 
ernment with complex legal claims to the 
control of thousands of square miles of land. 

“There is probably not a band in Canada 
that is not working on a grievance of some 
sort,” said Brian Pratt, director of the In- 
dian Claims Commission, a Saskatoon-based 
federal agency for financing research into 
claims and arbitrating disputes between the 
Indians and the government. The Alberta 
settlement was the first for the recently ap- 
pointed commission and it has “very great 
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significance” for the native people, Pratt 
said. 

“They never before really believed that the 
government would respond to them,” Pratt 
said. 

“The native people are now getting a 
chance to regain some of their lost resources 
and to take responsibility for making their 
own decisions,” said MP Flora MacDonald, 
Indian affairs critic for the Conservatives 
in the House of Commons. 

The key issue in the growing debate is 
so-called aboriginal rights—the claim by 
many native groups to ownership and con- 
trol over vast expenses of land that were 
never ceded to the crown through formal 
treaties. The native groups—some of them 
employing the best legal talent available— 
are using a 1763 declaration by King George 
III to back up their claims. 

That declaration, according to Osgoode Hall 
law professor Peter Cumming, an expert on 
the issue guaranteed limited property rights. 
Indians kept their property rights with the 
restriction that they held them in com- 
munal ownership and could sell them to the 
crown only. 

Last January, in the first fullscale test of 
the question, the Supreme Court of Canada 
dismissed the Nishga Indians’ claim to 4,000 
square miles of ancestral land around the 
Nass River in northern B.C, The judges were 
split 3-3 with the deciding vote cast against 
the Indians on a technicality. 


ABORIGINAL RIGHT 


The case is seen both by the government 
and the Indians as significant because three 
of the Judges acknowledged that the Nishgas 
have some aboriginal rights. 

Now, other cases are pushing the question 
even further. 

These include: 

James Bay: With the aid of $320,000 in 
federal grants, Quebec Indians and Eskimos 
are into the seventh month of a court battle 
with the James Bay Development Corp. to 
stop construction of the $6 billion James 
Bay hydro project. The natives have launched 
a study of the effects of the project on their 
fishing and hunting grounds and have asked 
Judge Albert Malouf of the Quebec Superior 
Court to grant an injunction halting the 
project until the study is completed. 

They also claim that the project is uncon- 
stitutional because the 27,000 Indians and 
Eskimos never gave up aboriginal control 
over the land. Judge Malouf hopes to rule 
on the application before July 1 when work 
is scheduled to begin on construction of 
canals which will divert waters in a 37,000- 
square-mile drainage basin into La Grande 
River where four dams are planned. 

Ottawa's financing the native side of the 
court case but is otherwise staying out of 
the issue. 

Mackenzie Palley: Members of the North- 
west Territories Indian Brotherhood. repre- 
senting 7,000 Indians, claim they never really 
gave up control over 400,000 square miles of 
land because the federal government failed 
to carry out treaties that were signed some 
200 years ago. The land includes the Mac- 
kenzie Valley, route of a proposed transpor- 
tation corridor to the Arctic coast that would 
include a $6 billion gas pipeline, a road and 
possibly an oil pipeline. 

Brotherhood president James Wah-Shee 
has warned bluntly that the Indians will 
try to block the Mackenzie Valley develop- 
ment until their land claims are settled. So 
far, he is succeeding. Two weeks ago terri- 
tories Superior Court Justice William Mor- 
row delayed until July any ruling on whether 
or not he has jurisdiction in the case. But 
meanwhile, he imposed a ban on all private 
land transaction, halting construction of 
some projects within northern municipal- 
ities. 

Chretien says Ottawa wants to negotiate 
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with the Indians but will take no action as 
long as the issue is before the court. 

British Columbia: The Union of British 
Columbia Indian Chiefs, in a move separate 
from the Nishga claim, has used $118,000 in 
federal grants to produce a 62-page brief 
asserting native land rights over almost all 
of the 366,000 square miles of the province. 
The claim prepared by former Conservative 
justice minister E. Davie Fulton, says that 
the B.C. Indians never formally signed away 
their sovereignty over the land. The few B.C. 
treaties that were signed allowed for 
only minimal compensation—usually small 
amounts of cash or wool blankets worth less 
than $5 each. 

The Indians say they are totally denied 
any land rights and are gradually losing 
their hunting and fishing rights. They say 
the federal government must accept the 
validity of the claim and agree on “suitable 
terms of reference” for negotiating a settle- 
ment. They seek a guarantee of hunting and 
fishing rights and an unspecified amount of 
money as compensation. 

Chretien says Ottawa and the B.C. gov- 
ernment are consulting on ways to respond 
to the claim. While the federal government 
has responsibility for Indian affairs, he said, 
it has no control over crown lands within a 
province's boundaries, “so it is not up to me 
to give them land.” 

Yukon Territory: The Yukon’s 5,000 In- 
dians and Metis are asking for a big share in 
the development of the territory, including 
land, cash settlements and a percentage of 
oil, gas and mineral profits. The Yukon brief, 
like the one from B.C., claims aboriginal 
rights over the land and asks for negoti- 
ations on a settlement without listing spe- 
cific demands. 

The only direct government action so far 
has been on the Yukon claim because there 
are no court actions involved and the land 
is all under federal jurisdiction. Chretien 
appointed a negotiating team in April. 

The native land claims have become a 
touchy political issue in Ottawa with the 
minority Liberal government resisting pres- 
sure from the Conservatives and New Demo- 
cratic Party to endorse a policy statement on 
the issue by the National Indian Brother- 
hood. The brotherhood, a group composed of 
provincial and territorial Indian associa- 
tions, has produced a four-point statement 
demanding: settlement “to the satisfaction 
of the Indian people involved” of all aborigi- 
nal land claims; no further encroachment, 
without permission, into areas now occupied 
and controlled by Indians; renegotiation of 
all treaties that do not meet “adequate 
standards of fairness,” and compensation for 
the loss of hunting, fishing and trapping 
rights. 

“It’s easy for the opposition parties to 
declare that they are in favor of these aims,” 
Chretien said. “But I am responsible and I 
cannot give them the moon.” 

Chretien said Ottawa is willing to negotiate 
settlements with native groups which have 
no treaties, as in the Yukon, or with groups 
who claim their treaties were not honored, 
as in southern Alberta. 

“But the circumstances vary too much 
from one part of the country to the next 
to make any blanket statement about land 
rights,” he said. 

“We just want the federal government to 
recognize the principle of aboriginal rights,” 
said George Manuel, president of the Indian 
Brotherhood. “The struggle is not for money 
but for a better chance to improve our way 
of life.” 

Manuel said this means giving native 
groups a chance to participate in development 
of lands that they still occupy as well as 
restoration of hunting, fishing and trapping 
rights that have been curtailed by govern- 
ment regulations. 

Wally Firth, the NDP Indian affairs critic, 
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and Flora MacDonald charge that govern- 
ment response to native land claims—in- 
cluding statements by Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau—has led to a general public belief 
that the natives are seeking enormous sums 
of money. 

“Anything that will break the poverty cycle 
among the Indians and Metis, improve educa- 
tion, reduce the jail population, increase 
hospital services and improve the general 
standard of living will save the Canadian 
taxpayers money,” said Firth, a 38-year-old 
Metis and newly elected MP for the North- 
west Territories. “Those are the goals of 
the native people.” 

Ottawa should be prepared to renegotiate 
treaties on demand “because in many cases 
the Indians didn't even know what they were 
signing,” Flora MacDonald said. 

She tried to force the Liberals to take a 
stand on the aboriginal rights issue before 
a Commons committee but had to watch 
them abstain from voting. 


DIFFERENT PROBLEMS 


While different problems apply in different 
sections of the country. “You can't recognize 
a principle piecemeal—either you are in favor 
of aboriginal rights or you are not,” she 
says. 

Indians are not seeking money as much as 
a chance to make their own decisions, she 
said. The fact that the native groups are 
researching and preparing their own claims, 
is at least as important as any benefits they 
will ultimately receive from them, she said. 

“We have to let them do it on their own 
and make their own mistakes,” she said. "We 
have been making mistakes on their behalf 
for too long.” 

In southern Alberta Chiefs Shot-Both-Sides 
and Pretty-Young-Man pursued their treaty 
claims, involving $2,000 in annual ammuni- 
tion allowances that were never paid by 
the government, without the aid of federal 
research funds. 

“We fought it without one cent of their 
money,” said A. Webster MacDonald of 
Caigary, lawyer for the 12,000 Blackfoot. 
Blood, Sarcee, Stoney and Peigan Indians 
affected by the treaty. The negotiations took 
place over a 12-year period. 

“Winning this one shows that the treaties 
speak and must be honored,” MacDonald 
said. 


SMALL INVESTOR ABANDONING 
STOCK MARKET 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to speak of a problem, which if not 
corrected, could have disastrous con- 
sequences for our free enterprise system. 

The small investor—the backbone of 
Wall Street, in fact the strongest ingre- 
dient in our economic system—has been 
abandoning the stock market in ever- 
growing numbers in recent years. He has 
been replaced by a small group of large 
institutions which continue to expand 
their domination of our capital markets. 

I am concerned by this trend, Mr. 
President, and I am convinced that the 
Congress must launch an immediate, 
thorough inquiry to determine the extent 
of it and to provide a solution. 

Under our economic system, businesses 
use one of two methods to obtain needed 
outside capital. They can either borrow 
the money or they can sell equity in their 
companies through the stock market. 

This system of selling an equity share 
in business has worked remarkably well 
throughout our Nation’s history. Not only 
has it provided the capital to build one of 
the strongest, most vibrant economies 
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the world has ever known, it has also per- 
mitted millions of Americans to literally 
have a share in this economy through 
their investments on Wall Street. 

However, since 1960, Mr. President, 
there has been a significant disturbing 
change in the makeup of the stock mar- 
ket. According to New York Stock Ex- 
change figures the holdings of individuals 
relative to institutions has reversed it- 
self. In 1960 individuals held over 60 per- 
cent of the value of stocks of this ex- 
change while institutions held less than 
40 percent. By 1971 individuals held 
slightly over 30 percent while institutions 
had increased their share to 68 percent. 
A recent article in Business Week indi- 
cates the figure for institutional trading 
is now over 70 percent. 

Mr. President, for practical purposes, 
the small investor has left Wall Street. 
He has been replaced by the big insti- 
tutions—the mutual funds, the insur- 
ance companies and the trust depart- 
ments of banks, with their large pension 
funds and other capital to invest. 

There are various explanations for the 
small investor’s exits but I am convinced 
that it is due in part to a feeling that 
he cannot compete with the institutions 
for inside information. I also believe the 
small investor feels that trading by those 
large institutions creates distortions in 
the market over which he has no control 
and which may not even bear any rela- 
tion to the soundness of the companies 
being traded. These institutions buy and 
sell stock shares in huge lots. 

And it is disturbing to note that some 
of the biggest of these, the bank trust 
departments, are under little Federal 
supervision in their trading on the stock 
market. 

Total stock holdings of banks today 
amount to $170 billion, compared to $45 
billion for mutual funds. Yet, mutual 
funds are closely regulated by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission while the 
bank trusts are not. 

Mr. President, the impact on the stock 
market of the huge investment funds 
available to these banks is tremendous. 
A handful of six or seven individuals, by 
their investment decisions, are in a posi- 
tion to exert a tremendous influence 
throughout the entire fabric of our econ- 
omy. 

The investment portfolio of one bank 
alone—the large Morgan Guaranty 
Trust—is reported to exceed $27 billion. 

It is only natural, Mr. President, that 
managers of these bank trust funds—in- 
terested in protecting the money of their 
clients—would choose their investments 
carefully. 

But I am concerned that the port- 
folio mangers of these bank trusts are 
unnecessarily concentrating their in- 
vestments in a few companies—that they 
have bid the stock of a few favored com- 
panies to levels where their price-earn- 
ings ratio are excessive based on any his- 
torical precedent. Good companies are 
being ignored by a “herd psychology” 
favoring a select list which is purchased 
almost without consideration as to price. 

Mr. President there is no requirement 
that these bank trusts either diversify or 
disclose their holdings. I am advised that 
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one trust department now holds over 14 
percent of the outstanding shares of 
Walt Disney, 10 percent of Polaroid and 
over $2 billion worth of IBM. And what 
individual investors remain in the mar- 
ket are following the lead of the institu- 
tions in order to survive. 

The result is that today, while 10 per- 
cent of the stocks are doing quite well, 
the remaining 90 percent are not. Over 
the past year, in fact, the price of an 
average share of stock on both major 
exchanges has declined. And this has 
occurred even though personal income 
and the gross national product were 
on the rise. 

What does this mean, Mr. President? 
It means that small and medium size 
companies which sell stock to the pub- 
lic—as well as newer companies which 
would like to sell public stock to obtain 
financing—are finding it harder and 
harder to attract investors. 

They are unable to raise capital for 
expansion and the artificially low prices 
of their stock make them ripe for for- 
eign takeovers. 

Mr. President we have already seen 
some foreign companies taking ad- 
vantage of the devalued dollar and the 
distorted market to attempt acquisi- 
tions—Brown & Williamson Tobacco of 
Great Britain has offered to purchase 
control of Gimbel Brothers, Inc.— 
Liquifin of Italy made an offer for con- 
trol of Ronson—Slater Walker, Ltd.’s 
bid to control Franklin Stores. And 
there have been others. 

Mr. President, unless changes are 
made in the current investment picture 
I am concerned we will see many of our 
companies acquired by foreign business 
interests and those which retain U.S. 
ownership will be subject to the control 
of. a few institutions. For even those 
firms which presently enjoy the favor of 
the managers of the large investment 
funds must exert every effort to remain 
in their favor. With the kind of con- 
centration of investment which exists 
today, a corporation cannot afford to 
have the institutions bailing out of its 
stock. Last fall one company fell out of 
favor with the institutions and the price 
of its stock fell $14 in a single half hour. 
I submit our economy cannot afford that 
kind of uncontrolled economic power. 

For this reason I have asked both the 
Finance Committee and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee to examine this ques- 
tion. I am hopeful that the Congress 
will make a thorough public inquiry into 
every aspect of the present situation in 
our financial markets. The answer may 
lie in disclosure and diversification re- 
quirements and in limitations on the 
amount of disposition which can be 
made of a stock during a trading period. 
This might be accomplished through 
direct regulation or through the tax 
code. 

But, our securities markets must be 
restored as a place where all sound busi- 
ness ventures can seek funds and where 
individuals can invest those funds with 
confidence. If we allow the U.S. securi- 
ties market to become a place where 
only a select group of large institutions 
buy and sell the equity of another select 
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group of large institutions, a great deal 
of American capitalism will be dead. Not 
only will the competitiveness of the 
securities market suffer, but the inabil- 
ity of small and medium size firms to 
raise equity for expansion will cause the 
competitiveness of our entire economy 
to decline. Should that happen it will 
not be just the investor and business- 
man who will be the loser. It will be the 
American consumer who suffers the 
greatest blow. 


ENERGY, GOLD, AND OPEC 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, three of 
the major problems facing our Nation 
today—the energy crisis, inflation, and 
Middle East peace—are being brought 
even closer together, as shown by recent 
reports from the Arab press. 

The Arab Fund for Economic and So- 
cial Development, a group of 16 Arab na- 
tions, has recently decided to investigate 
the establishment of a gold-based inter- 
national Arab currency. The Dinar, as 
the currency might be called, would be 
one possible investment for the oil rev- 
enue which is expected to accrue to the 
Arab nations, amounting to billions of 
dollars over the next 15 years. 

Kuwait’s Finance and Oil Minister, 
Abdulrahman Al’Ateeqi, who made the 
suggestion at the group’s second annual 
meeting held recently in Kuwait, said 
the fund could “issue bonds consisting of 
currencies or units of account tied to the 
price of gold at the date of issue and 
thus provide a guarantee of value and 
protection against the possibility of de- 
valuation for the Arab investor who em- 
ploys his funds in these bonds.” 

The suggestion parallels a recent 
statement by London banker Minos 
Zombanakis, who said that Arab oil- 
producing nations may insist that gold 
continue as the principal monetary asset. 
Mr. Zombanakis said: 

The real problem is to find an asset ac- 
ceptable to the Arab nations or otherwise 
they may choose to keep their major asset— 
petroleum—in the ground. Gold could be the 
answer, especially if other countries besides 
the United States make their currencies con- 
vertible into gold. 


In light of such statements, especially 
when viewed together with our current 
energy situation, I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why the United States con- 
tinues to stake its financial future on 
strengthening a system of special draw- 
ing rights, supposedly to replace gold as 
a monetary asset. As Mr. Zombanakis 
points out, such special drawing rights 
would be meaningless to nations that 
have continuous surpluses in their bal- 
ance of payments, which the Arabs may 
quite reasonably expect in their position 
for some time to come, due to the grow- 
ing dependence of the world’s industrial- 
ized nations on Arabian oil. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles concerning these 
critical subjects, one from the Kayhan 
International and the other from the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune, be printed 
in the Recorp. I hope that they will help 
provide a better understanding of the 
critical energy/gold problem facing us 
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in the Middle East—a problem which 
will require more realistic economic poli- 
cies than those presently endorsed by the 
administration. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PAN-ARAB CURRENCY PROPOSED 

Betrut.—Billions of dollars in oil rev- 
enues that will flow into Middle East cof- 
fers in the next 15 years may form the 
basis for an international Arab currency 
tied to gold and called the Dinar. The Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social Development, 
which met last week in Kuwait, resolved to 
study this possibility as one way of invest- 
in: the region's surplus funds. 

Details of this resolution, one of five 
adopted by the 16-nation group at its second 
annual meeting, were not disclosed. But 
Kui ait Oil and Finance Minister Abdul 
Rahman Atiki suggested in a speech at the 
session that the fund bring together proj- 
ects it is financing and other suitable in- 
vestments “so that the Arab investor has 
the right to take a share in this reserve which 
will bring him a permissible profit from the 
net income realised on it.” 

Atiki said the fund could “issue bonds 
consisting of currencies or units of account 
tied to the price of gold at the date of issue 
and thus provide a guarantee of value and 
protection against the possibility of devalua- 
tion for the Arab investor who employs his 
funds in these bonds.” The Kuwait official 
rejected Western charges that Arab oil states 
were responsible for the continuing monetary 
crisis that has led to the devaluation of the 
dollar and other currencies. (Kayhan Inter- 
national, Tehran, May 1, 1973) 


Aras OIL STATE May INSIST ON ROLE or GOLD, 
BANKER Says 


A London banker said today Arab oll-pro- 
ducing nations may insist that gold remain 
the principal monetary asset in any reform 
of the international monetary system. Minos 
Zombanakis, managing director of First Bos- 
ton (Europe) Ltd., said in an interview that 
the United States may well have to reach 
some sort of accommodation with the Arab 
oil states on the gold issue in view of increas- 
ing U.S. dependence on Middle East petro- 
leum. So far, the United States has contended 
that gold should be gradually demonetized. 
Mr. Zombanakis said that special drawing 
rights (SDRs), which are supposed to gradu- 
ally replace gold as a monetary asset, have 
meaning only to countries that sometimes 
run deficits as well as surpluses in their bal- 
ance of payments. Unless a country runs a 
defict, it would have no need for SDRs to 
finance it, he indicated. 

He said that the Arab oil states could 
count on running surpluses indefinitely be- 
cause of soaring world demand for their oil. 
“The real problem is to find an asset accept- 
able to the Arab nations,” Mr, Zombanakis 
said, “or otherwise they may choose to keep 
their major asset—petroleum—in the ground. 
Gold could be the answer, especially if other 
countries besides the United States make 
their currencies convertible into gold.” Asked 
whether he thought that Arab oil states had 
already been buying gold on the Zurich and 
London bullion markets in expectation of a 
big increase in the official price, Mr. Zom- 
banakis replied that he doubted it. 

He said the recent rise in very short-term 
Eurodollar rates indicates that professional 
speculators are financing purchases of gold 
and currencies. Such financing would not be 
necessary if the buying were coming from the 
Middle East, he asserted. The banker added 
that it is very probable that the Arab oil- 
producing states at present do not have as 
much spare cash as is widely believed. “It is 
obvious that in the future their revenues will 
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be enormous, but the revenues aren’t so big 
right now.” He pointed out that oil revenues 
of Saudi Arabia, the biggest oil exporter, to- 
taled only $2 billion in 1971, while those of 
Iran, the next biggest exporter, totaled $1.9 
billion. He said the situation would change 
drastically by 1980, when Saudi Arabia’s an- 
nual oil revenues are expected to range be- 
tween $12 billion and $25 billion and Iran’s 
revenues between $8 billion and $13 billion 
(International Herald Tribune, Paris, June 3, 
1973.) 


DROUGHT AND FAMINE IN WEST 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend Senator HUMPHREY and the 
African Affairs Subcommittee for draw- 
ing the attention of the Nation to the 
drought and famine in the Sahelian re- 
gion of West and Central Africa. I be- 
lieve that Senator Humpurey’s remarks 
to this Chamber about the food shortage 
and America’s responsibilities should 
commend the special attention of the 
Members of the Senate, and I am pleased 
to associate myself with them. 

As we learned in my hometown of 
Rapid City, natural disasters are mer- 
ciless destroyers of lives and of commu- 
nities. But terrible as the flood was, I can 
think of no natural terror more devastat- 
ing than a famine—a famine which first 
kills children, old people, and others least 
able to defend themselves. And a severe 
famine can cause its most profound dam- 
age in a society of subsistence farmers 
and herdsmen, where one’s wealth, social 
position, and self-respect, as well as nour- 
ishment, are intimately tied to the bar- 
ren land and the always-scarce food it 
brings. 

Not only is the famine now causing the 
deaths of thousands in Africa, but it is 
also bringing humiliation to the proud 
and self-reliant people whose source of 
life has always been the countryside they 
cultivated or grazed, people who may sur- 
vive the immediate crisis, only to find 
their homelands useless for keeping them 
alive in future years, with no harvests or 
herds to provide for the future. 

There is a further serious problem in 
this particular drought area, because it 
is a perpetually dry region just south of 
the Sahara. The desert has been meas- 
urably expanding into this area, making 
less and less land habitable for the grow- 
ing population. As the land of the Sahel 
dries up, herdsmen will be grazing their 
cattle farther and farther south. Such 
grazing, often overgrazing, accelerates 
the deterioration of the land and the ad- 
vance of the desert. This vicious circle 
can be broken only by the infusion of 
food and money to feed the people for 
this year and to reclaim the land of the 
Sahel for future productivity. 

As Americans, this famine should con- 
cern us because we have grain sitting on 
roadsides and in storage bins waiting for 
boxcars to move it to ports and markets. 
And this crisis should concern us be- 
cause we have grain sitting in boxcars 
and warehouses waiting for ships to 
transport it around the world to fulfill 
trade agreements. The grain companies, 
the shippers, the middlemen could do a 
real national service by expediting their 
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profitable transactions and diverting 
some of their grain to those who are 
hoping with their lives that some of it 
will reach them roon. 

The irony of rotting grain where it is 
plentiful, and starving people where it is 
not, has been recognized many times 
before in this Chamber, and many com- 
mendable efforts have been made 
through Public Law 480 and individual 
relief efforts. I want in no way to dis- 
parage these acts of compassion and 
magnanimity. But do we need still an- 
other famine, another epidemic or earth- 
quake or food to jar our consciences to 
make available mcre of our wealth and 
resources to those who need it desper- 
ately and immediately? 


RESOLUTIONS BY NORTHWEST 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a series of resolutions 
adopted by the Northwest Public Power 
Association that I believe, in light of 
the current energy crisis, are worth our 
every consideration. 

Heading this list of resolutions in 
importance is No. 73-12 which strongly 
endorses immediate construction of the 
trans-Alaska pipeline, and urges Con- 
gress to take all action necessary to ex- 
pedite this construction. 

In addition to this new endorsement 
of the Alaska pipeline, there is a resolu- 
tion—No. 73-1— requesting Congress to 
appropriate funds for several authorized 
and proposed Federal power projects in 
the Pacific Northwest; a resolution— 
No. 73-2—requesting congressional ac- 
tion to require release of funds appro- 
priated for REA loans, and for hydro- 
electric and multiple purpose river de- 
velopment projects in the Pacific North- 
west; a resolution—No. 73—7—asking 
that Congress establish an Electric Re- 
search Agency to coordinate electric 
power research; a resolution—No. 73-8— 
requesting Congress to enact a national 
energy policy to promote and guide the 
discovery, development and efficient uti- 
lization of all forms of energy and last a 
resolution—No. 73—-4—urging Congress to 
enact the legislation necessary to en- 
courage and support the exploration and 
development of geothermal resources. 

I request unanimous consent for the 
printing of these resolutions in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 73-12 oF THE NORTHWEST 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 
ALASKA PIPELINE 

Fuel shortages in America have become 
apparent and critical, contributing to an 
energy crisis of alarming proportions. 

Increasing reliance on imports of foreign 
petroleum to meet the nation’s energy needs 
can only contribute dangerously to the 
United States’ balance of payments deficit, 
have an adverse impact on world economic 
relationships, and threaten the stability of 
the dollar in world markets. 

Therefore we vigorously endorse immediate 
construction of the Alaska Pipeline from 
Prudhoe Bay to Valdez and urge that Con- 
gress take any necessary action to expedite 
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construction of that pipeline to make avali- 

able to the United States increased petro- 

leum resources from domestic fields. 

RESOLUTION No. 73-1 OF THE NORTHWEST PUB- 
Lic POWER ASSOCIATION 


FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS 


Federal Power Projects which are under 
construction, authorized and proposed are 
necessary on an accelerated schedule to meet 
anticipated electric power requirements in 
the Bonneville Power Administration mar- 
keting area, to provide development of the 
resources of Alaska, and to assure non-dis- 
criminatory transmission of federal power to 
preference customers. 

We urge, therefore, that Congress appro- 
priate funds for: 

1. All projects recommended by the Presi- 
dent for construction and operation of fa- 
cilities of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Alaska Power Administration, Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974 in the Pacific Northwest 
to keep these vitally needed facilities on 
schedule. 

2. Accelerated planning, construction and 
operation of the Second Powerhouse at 
Bonneville Dam and additional generators at 
Little Goose, Lower Monumental and Lower 
Granite Dams. 

3. Initiation of studies for future develop- 
ment of hydroelectric potential of the Upper 
Susitna River in Alaska. 

RESOLUTION No 73-2 oF THE NORTHWEST 

PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


RELEASE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


We believe that the Congress of the United 
States reflects the will of the public and 
exercises sound fiscal judgment when it 
appropriates funds for REA loans, and for 
hydroelectric and multiple purpose river če- 
velopment projects in the Pacific Northwest. 
The Pacific Northwest is faced with critical 
power shortages because of withholding by 
the Executive Branch of Government of Con- 
gressionally appropriated funds. 

We dispute the Judgement and the Consti- 
tutional right of the Executive Branch of 
Government to arbitrarily withhold appro- 
priated funds from expenditure when they 
are vitally needed for the public purposes for 
which they were appropriated. 

We most strongly protest, therefore, such 
withholding of funds and deliberate delay of 
project completions by the federal Office of 
Management and Budget; and we urge Con- 
gressional action to require release of such 
funds for immediate utilization to build proj- 
ects for which appropriated. 

RESOLUTION No. 73-7 OF THE NORTHWEST PUB- 
LIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


ELECTRIC POWER RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We believe an adequate supply of clean 
electric energy to be necessary for preserya- 
tion of the environment, the economic sur- 
vival of the nation, and a quality life for all 
of the people. 

We recognize, however, that present tech- 
nology does not permit development of the 
necessary electric power supplies without 
some impact on the environment and de- 
pletion of natural resources. 

We believe a massive research program 
must be undertaken at once to accelerate de- 
velopment of the Fast Breeder Reactor, the 
Nuclear Fusion Process, Magnetohydrody- 
namics, Geothermal Power Generation, Solar 
Conversion, and all other potential sources 
of clean and efficient electric energy. 

We believe all electric consumers and all 
people will benefit from development of new 
and better technologies for electric power 
production and transmission; and we recog- 
nize present inadequate research programs 
are financed by only some power consumers 
through voluntary participation by their in- 
dividual electric utilities. 
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Although we support the voluntary Elec- 
tric Power Research Institute as an exist- 
ing program, we believe the necessary re- 
search programs can be coordinated and fi- 
nanced only with required participation by 
all elecrtic utilities, and therefore, all electric 
consumers, 

We endorse, therefore, the enactment of a 
federal energy surcharge on electric bills, ap- 
plied equitably to all ultimate consumers, to 
provide a trust fund for research in electric 
power generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion to develop more efficient means of pro- 
viding and utilizing electric energy. 

We propose that Congress establish an 
Electric Research Agency, governed by a joint 
public and industry commission, to admin- 
ister the electric research funds provided by 
the public through such surcharge on their 
electric bills. 


RESOLUTION No. 73-8 OF THE NORTHWEST 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 


We recognize that the economic and social 
well being of the American people depends 
upon an adequate and reliable supply of 
energy. 

The energy resources of the nation, how- 
ever, are becoming in ever shorter supply 
because of inefficient development and utili- 
zation, because of monopolistic control of 
basic energy sources, and because of inade- 
quate technology and facilities for coordina- 
tion of energy resources. 

We believe these energy problems are of 
such magnitude that a National Energy Pol- 
icy must be conceived and implemented to 
assure the American people adequate and 
reliable energy and to conserve their envi- 
ronment and their natural resources. 

We urge the Congress, therefore, to develop 
and enact a National Energy Policy to pro- 
mote and guide the discovery, development 
and efficient utilization of all forms of energy. 

We further urge that such National Energy 


Policy provide for coordination and coopera- 
tion with Canada and Mexico to assure the 
best conservation, development and use of 
the energy resources of all of the North 
American Continent. 


RESOLUTION No. 73-10 OF THE NORTHWEST 
PuBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 
GEOTHERMAL RESOURCES 

We anticipate that geothermal resources 
shall be a significant source of energy in the 
future and that geothermal energy should 
be developed in a way which provides the 
most possible benefits for the most people. 

We encourage and support the exploration 
and development of geothermal resources by 
public and cooperative power entities and by 
the federal government in order to bring the 
benefits of such resources to the public at 
the lowest cost and consistent with sound 
conservation practices. 

We believe that geothermal resources on 
public lands, especially, are a public resource 
and should not be exploited for private gain. 

Therefore, we urge the Congress of the 
United States to enact laws which require 
that preference to leases on public lands for 
development of geothermal resources be 
given to public bodies and cooperatives. 


COMPREHENSIVE ALCOHOL ABUSE 
AND ALCOHOLISM PREVENTION, 
TREATMENT, AND REHABILITA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1973 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my full support for 
S. 1125, the “Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcaholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1973,” as passed by the Senate 
last week. I would also like to express my 
admiration for Senator HUGHES’ leader- 
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ship in focusing national attention upon 
the problem of alcoholism, through de- 
veloping this legislation initially in 1970, 
and by pursuing its extension and expan- 
sion this year. 

The impact of the disease of alcohol- 
ism in this Nation has never been deter- 
mined accurately. What we do know is 
that it is widespread—of epidemic pro- 
portions—and that the statistics we do 
have represent an iceberg-like view of 
the magnitude of the problem. Each vic- 
tim of alcoholism touches upon many 
lives, and the nature of the illness is such 
that its social consequences have a tre- 
mendous ripple effect in addition to those 
so tragically affected directly. 

Alcoholism was described as the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 health problem by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Senate hear- 
ings in 1969 and 1970, and the 1971 re- 
port “Alcohol and Health” released by 
that Department in 1971 estimated that 
there were 9 million alcohol abusers 
or alcoholics in this country at that time. 

Recent reports of the increasing popu- 
larity of alcohol abuse by teenagers pro- 
vide a frightening warning that these 
statistics may very well increase signifi- 
cantly in future years. 

The legislation adopted by the Senate 
June 21 would provide the means where- 
by the programs for contract, project, 
and formula grants to support treatment 
and rehabilitation programs for alcohol 
abusers could be continued for an addi- 
tional 3 years, and improvements would 
be made in existing program authorities. 

Mr. President, I have received letters 
from two of the counties in California, 
San Diego and Los Angeles, which to- 
gether have probably the greatest popu- 
lation concentration in the Nation. Both 
of these counties through their boards 
of supervisors have taken a strong stand 
in support of S. 1125. I would like to point 
out that in each of these cases, the coun- 
ties have already initiated strong locally 
supported programs for treatment and 
rehabilitation of alcoholism. They are 
not sitting back waiting for someone else 
to solve the problem for them. They have 
utilized their own resources to the fullest 
extent in providing effective programs to 
prevent and treat alcohol abuse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks the letters 
received from representatives of the 
county of Los Angeles and the county of 
San Diego. 

I am pleased to see that the Senate 
has moved to approve this vital legisla- 
tion, and I look forward to similar action 
in the House. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

County OF San DIEGO, 
BOARD oF SUPERVISORS, 
June 15, 1973. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALAN: On June 5, 1973, the San Diego 
County Board of Supervisors unanimously 
endorsed a resolution in support of S. 1125, 
the “Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and Reha- 
bilitation Act Amendments of 1973.” An 
identical resolution was adopted by the San 
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Diego County Alcoholism Advisory Commit- 
tee on April 26, 1973. A copy of this resolu- 
tion is enclosed for your reference. 

At present more than 5,000 patients have 
utilized our present alcoholism programs 
which include a Men’s Detoxification Center 
and an Alcoholism Rehabilitation Clinic. 
However, it is presently estimated that there 
are 80,000 alcoholics in San Diego County. 
According to the National Council on Alco- 
holism, every problem drinker adversely af- 
fects an average of four other persons in his 
family, and more than sixteen friends and 
business associates in the community. These 
people therefore affect more than 320,000 
others in our County. 

Our County’s proposed Fiscal Year 1974 
Budget recommends a total expenditure of 
more than one million dollars for alcoholism 
programs. $429,000 of this money would be 
derived from local taxes. If S. 1125 is enacted, 
our present programs, plus our proposed 
Women's Detoxification Center and expanded 
rehabilitation program services, would be 
eligible for the Federal support authorized 
by the bill in the nature of contract and 
project grant authority of $90 million in 
Fiscal Year 1974, $100 million in Fiscal Year 
1975, and $110 million in Fiscal Year 1976. 

S. 1125 also recommends that alcoholism 
be treated as a public health problem by 
delineating standards for State treatment 
programs in order to make the transition 
from a criminal justice approach to a com- 
munity care approach for the treatment of 
alcoholics. It is my understanding that the 
bill will be considered by the Senate next 
week, possibly on Tuesday, June 19, 1973. I 
urge you to strongly support the passage 
of this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER F, HONBERGER, 
Deputy Administrative Oficer. 
San DIEGO County ALCOHOLISM ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas: Alcoholism is the Nation’s lead- 
ing health, social and law-enforcement prob- 
lem. 

Whereas: The Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment and Rehabilitation Act Amendments 
of 1973 (Senate Bill 1125), introduced by 
Senator Harold Hughes, represents construc- 
tive goals to alleviate alcoholism in the 
United States and its possessions. 

Whereas: Alcoholism Programs funded un- 
der the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 are providing valu- 
able alcoholism rehabilitation services for 
the communities they serve. 

Whereas: Alcoholism programs funded 
under the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 have aided thou- 
sands of alcoholics in returning to active 
and productive lives. 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
San Diego County Alcoholism Advisory Com- 
mittee and it’s members do approve and en- 
dorse the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments of 1973 and 
support and encourage Senator Hughes and 
other members of Congress who advocate 
the continuance, expansion and improve- 
ment of Alcoholism programs. And further 
resolve that the County be encouraged to 
pass similar resolutions and that said reso- 
lution be conveyed to Congress and the Presi- 
dent by the County. 


ALCOHOLISM LEGISLATION 
Sen. Harold Hughes (D-Iowa) on June 5 
won unanimous support on the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, to continue 


the first national effort to combat the devy- 
astating effects of alcohol abuse. This action 
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on S. 1125 (the “Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment, 
and Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1973") was a clear expression of nonpartisan 
interest in maintaining and improving pro- 
grams being: implemented at county, state 
and federal levels under the direction of the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. 

S. 1125 will come up for a Senate vote in 
the yery near future. NACO fully endorses 
this legislation, and it is our hope that Rep. 
Paul Rogers (D-Fla.) Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Environ- 
ment, and his colleagues of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee will 
act quickly to pass comparable legislation. 
It is our further hope that this crucial legis- 
lation will be signed into law by the Presi- 
dent by early summer. 

Actions by Congress and Administration to 
continue the programs started with initial 
legislation in 1970 have been delayed far too 
long. The initial legislation established the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism, and for the first time in 1972 
provided project support to counties for the 
implementation of a broad range of long 
overdue programs for people with alcohol 
drinking problems. State formula programs 
also were initiated at the same time. The in- 
stitute, through both project and formula 
programs, has been highly responsive to the 
needs of counties. It has provided the kind 
of focal direction from the federal level that 
is required to mobilize local attention and 
efforts on a grossly neglected problem that 
effects, directly or indirectly, nearly every 
citizen, 

Some highlights of S. 1125 important to 
counties are provisions continuing through 
1976 the formula and project grant author- 
ities; establishing a special grant for States 
which provide legal basis for a comprehen- 
sive community care approach; giving the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


the flexibility to locate the National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism within 
HEW where it can be most responsive to the 
needs of people in communities; providing 
the high level personnel needed to carry out 


this national responsibility; and reducing 
discrimination of people with alcohol drink- 
ing problems when seeking medical care 
from hospitals. 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, 
June 15, 1973. 

Hon, ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALAN: In the County of Los Angeles 
there is an alarming increase in the incidence 
of the tragic problem of alcoholism. The 
County’s interest in the prevention and treat- 
ment of the problem is of such primary con- 
cern that we have committed approximately 
75 million dollars in funds to rehabilitate al- 
coholics. At the present time, the County of 
Los Angeles has two applications totaling 
over one million dollars that have been ap- 
proved by NIAA. However, since the Presi- 
dent's budget deleted these funds, these pro- 
grams cannot be funded. 

Presently, the County of Los Angeles op- 
erates a 60 bed unit in the County USC Medi- 
cal Center for the treatment of acute al- 
coholics. In addition, the County operates a 
100 bed unit in the Long Beach Hospital for 
sub-acute alcoholics, many of which come 
from the Medical Center. Here efforts toward 
rehabilitation are begun. In the Antelope 
Valley area the County operates a 700 bed 
unit for homeless, male alcoholics. There are 
approximately five out-patient clinics 
throughout the County. Long Beach and 
Pasadena each have one such clinic by con- 
tract with the County. 

In an effort to continue its alcoholic re- 
habilitation programs, the County is cur- 
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rently developing a plan to rearrange finan- 
cing from its mental health funds. 

The County feels that a more desirous 
mechanism for the funding of alcoholism 
programs is S. 1125, the “Comprehensive Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1973”. 

I understand that this bill, S. 1125, is ten- 
tatively scheduled for Senate consideration 
the week of June 18, 1973. 

I urge you to strongly support this legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. POLLARD, 
Legislative Consultant, 


S. 1125, THE COMPREHENSIVE ALCO- 
HOL ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 
PREVENTION, TREATMENT, AND 
REHABILITATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1973 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1125, the Comprehensive 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Preven- 
tion, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1973, I wish to pay a 
compliment to my colleagues who voiced 
their support for this bill last week. The 
passage of S. 1125 is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the diligent efforts of the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Alcoholism 
and Narcotics, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Iowa, HaroLD HucuHes, and 
I also wish to commend him and the 
members of his subcommittee at this 
time for their efforts. 

S. 1125 will extend through fiscal year 
1976 the State formula grant program 
originally authorized by the Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Pre- 
vention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1970, Public Law 91-616, which I 
was also pleased to have cosponsored. 
S. 1125 also extends the contract and 
project grant authority of the act for 
fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976 at the 
authorization levels of $90 million, $100 
million, and 110 million, respectively. It 
provides incentives for States to adopt 
the Uniform Alcoholism Intoxication 
Treatment Act; it prohibits hospitals 
from adopting discriminatory admis- 
sions policies against alcoholic persons; 
and it strengthens the capacity of the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism to carry out its mission. 

The Senate’s action on S. 1125 is liv- 
ing proof that today in America, there is 
a better understanding and awareness of 
the problems of alcoholism and alcohol 
abuse than ever before in our history. I 
am sure that all Members of this body 
are as grateful as I am to see that we are 
finally leaving the era in which a large 
segment of our society equated alcohol- 
ism and alcohol abuse with moral degen- 
eration and sinful behavior. More and 
more Americans, as recent polls have 
shown, are now beginning to regard alco- 
holism as a disease—a disease which 
should be handled as a public health 
problem rather than a matter to be dealt 
with under criminal law. And I am cer- 
tain that the landmark Public Law 91- 
616, the alcoholism bili of 1970 repre- 
sented a giant step forward toward na- 
tional recognition that alcoholism is an 
illness with an inherent potential for 
prevention, control, and recovery. 
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To gain some further insight into the 
dual problems of alcohol abuse and al- 
coholism, we need look no further than 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare’s first special report to the 
Congress on alcohol and health. This re- 
port confirmed what many of us have 
known or suspected all along: That al- 
cohol is the most abused drug in the 
United States—that the extent of al- 
cohol-related problems in America is in- 
creasing and has, in fact, reached major 
proportions. We know that among the 
more than 95 million drinkers in this 
country, about 9 million men and women 
are actually alcoholics or abusers of al- 
cohol. These statistics, however, do not 
take into account the fact that the lives 
of many more millions are adversely af- 
fected by living with someone who has. 
One in five persons surveyed by Harris 
reported that someone close to them— 
most often a family member—drinks too 
much. 

Mr. President, it is a sobering fact, 
that industry, business, civilian govern- 
ment, and the military pay a price of $10 
billion each year as a result of lost work 
time, medical expenses, impaired job ef- 
ficiency, and accidents incurred by em- 
ployees suffering from alcoholism. The 
facts of the case are that nearly 4.5 mil- 
lion American workers suffer from al- 
cohol-related problems, 240,000 of whom 
are employees and their families. This 
means, in effect, that some $15 billion 
are drained from the economy each year 
due to alcoholism and alcohol abuse. 

There is one additional expense we in- 
cur in our society, however, that cannot 
be quantified so easily or put through 
the rigors of cost-benefit analysis. No 
way has yet been found to set a fair price 
on the value of human life. How can we 
estimate the worth of those 27,000 lives 
that were lost last year in alcohol re- 
lated traffic accidents—accidents which 
snuffed out the lives of drivers, passen- 
gers, and innocent pedestrians? Who can 
possibly gauge the cost of alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse to our society when more 
than half the individuals involved in 
fatal auto accidents each year have sig- 
nificant amounts of alcohol in their 
bloodstreams? But this we do know. That 
alcohol-related accidents cause injuries 
annually to half a million people, that 
alcohol-related accidents result in sev- 
eral hundred thousand arrests, that alco- 
hol-related accidents carry a pricetag of 
more than $1 billion for property dam- 
— insurance costs, and medical serv- 
ces. 

This tragic problem which takes its 
toll in death and destruction is out- 
rageous, shameful and most of all, abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

Mr. President, the question then is not 
whether this Nation can afford to sup- 
port the attack on alcoholism at a 
meaningful level, but, rather, can we af- 
ford not to make a prime investment in 
alcoholism prevention, control, and 
treatment. I sincerely hope that the 
House now will promptly consider and 
pass this bill and that the President will 
see fit to sign it into law without delay. 

Mr. President, I believe I would be're- 
miss if I failed to acknowledge the in- 
credible work that has been accom- 
plished by the dedicated personnel of the 
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National Institute on Alcoholism and 
Alcohol Abuse in Rockville, Md., and 
the hundreds of able, public spirited 
citizens in Maryland, both at the State 
and community level who are working in 
behalf of their fellow citizens who still 
suffer from this disease. It has remained 
for them to transfuse the sense of the 
ideas and policies developed in Congress 
into dramatic and effective programs. 

Last year, over 205 alcoholism projects 
in poverty areas and 47 Indian poverty 
projects were transferred from a well 
staffed Office of Economic Opportunity 
to the NIAAA. While the authority and 
responsibility for these programs were 
shifted with minimum difficulty, the 
staffing necessary to administer these 
programs at the national level in NIAAA 
has never reached the desired level. The 
committee report accompanying S. 1125 
aptly represents my view with regards to 
these poverty programs and their status 
within the NIAAA: 

Any sound analysis of the causes and con- 
ditions of poverty must recognize the high 
incidence of alcoholism as both a cause of 
unemployment, family dissolution, and de- 
pendence on public assistance, and a condi- 
tion often induced by the frustration and 
despair arising from crowded and inadequate 
housing, lack of education and opportunity, 
and other forms of deprivation, which to- 
gether constitute poverty in this Nation. 

The Committee is especially concerned over 
the fate of the transferred projects to an 
agency whose mandate is to serve all alco- 
holics rather than to concentrate solely on 
serving those who are poor, These projects 
must, of course, meet appropriate standards 
of administration and performance. However, 
the Institute should make every possible ef- 
fort to assist them to meet those standards, 
taking into account the difficulties experi- 
enced by project administrators whose ex- 
perience in working with governmental agen- 
cies or other institutions may be limited. 


I commend the staff of the Division of 
Special Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Programs of NIAAA for the outstanding 
manner in which they have discharged 
their responsibilities for the poverty and 
Indian programs in the face of severe 
staff shortages, and the enormous, com- 
peting, yet, legitimate demands for pro- 
gram guidance and support from proj- 
ects across the country. We should be 
particularly impressed with the leader- 
ship supplied by Dr. John Wolfe, the di- 
vision director, and Mr. Fleetwood 
Roberts, the program director of the 
Community Alcoholism Services poverty 
programs; for it is largely through their 
efforts that the poverty programs are 
thriving today. 

If the House of Representatives agrees 
with this body and passes S. 1125, and 
the President signs this bill into law, as 
I hope he will, the Congress can rest as- 
sured that the NIAAA, the State and 
community alcoholism agencies, and the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
are actively engaged in the fight against 
alcoholism will give the American tax- 
payers the best return on their invest- 
ment-restoration and preservation of 
human beings. 


TRIAL OF PERSONS CHARGED WITH 
GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the arguments frequently raised against 
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ratification of the Genocide Convention 
is that the country of which the accused 
is a citizen would not have jurisdiction to 
try him of his crime. This misconcep- 
tion stems from the wording of article 
VI: 


Persons charged with genocide or any of 
the other acts enumerated in article IIT shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the State 
in the territory of which the act was com- 
mitted, or by such international penal tri- 
bunal as may have jurisdiction with respect 
to those Contracting Parties which shall have 
accepted its jurisdiction. 


Thus under a strict interpretation of 
this article, only the country in which 
the genocide was carried out may prose- 
cute. 

CONCURRENT JURISDICTION 

In reality, however, the theory of con- 
current jurisdiction holds true. This 
means that two nations, not one, would 
be permitted to charge a person with the 
crime of genocide: The nation in which 
the genocide was carried out and the 
nation in which the accused holds citi- 
zenship. In the 1973 report by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, it was 
brought out that— 

A number of nations, particularly colonial 
powers, have consistently asserted the right 
to try their own nationals for crimes com- 
mitted outside their territory. Even the 
United States in certain limited areas— 
counterfeiting, theft of government property, 
treason, antitrust violations—has exercised 
jurisdiction over its citizens for acts com- 
mitted abroad. 


In order to make this point emphati- 
cally clear, the committee recommended 
the following understanding to the Sen- 
ate: 

That the U.S. Government understands 
and construes article VI of the convention 
in accordance with the agreed language of 
the report of the Legal Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly that noth- 
ing in article VI shall affect the right of any 
State to bring to trial before its own tri- 
bunals any of its nationals for acts com- 
mitted outside the State. 


Once more we find that, upon closer 
investigation, one of the arguments com- 
monly used to argue against ratification 
of the treaty is groundless. I urge my 
colleagues to act without further delay 
and support the effort to ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention. 


PHILIPPINES BAN ON CERTAIN 
EXPORTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Philip- 
pine Government has recently decided 
to ban exports of rattan poles and narra 
logs. The ban is effective immediately, 
except that existing contracts will be 
honored. 

I view this action as having extremely 
serious consequences. An embargo on 
exports is just as protectionist in nature 
as a halt in imports, which would be more 
immediately recognized as protectionist 
by many observers. In the case of the re- 
cent Philippine action, the interests of 
the United States are involved directly, 
because the United States imports mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of the goods falling 
under the embargo and several thousand 
jobs in this country may be affected. 

I realize that the domestic price of the 
rattan poles and narra logs, as well as 
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the possibility that the increased demand 
resulting from foreign consumers would 
effect conservation, must be considered 
by the Philippine Government. Neverthe- 
less, action of this type should only be 
called for in a quite severe situation. For 
that reason, I was reluctant to vote for 
export controls on our logs in the Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs Commit- 
tee even though some estimate that the 
price of softwood logs has risen 56 per- 
cent during the last 2 years. The control 
measure which I finally voted for was 
a slight limitation rather than an ab- 
solute embargo. 

I hope that the Philippine Govern- 
ment will reconsider the appropriateness 
of the export ban carefully. Of course, 
that government must also consider the 
possible negative effects on foreign trade 
of the embargo action. Not only will the 
income from exporting the rattan poles 
and narra logs immediately be cut off, 
but it seems possible to me as well that 
the gains which the Philippine products 
have already made in the American 
market might be nullified to a great 
extent. 


SENATOR STEVENSON’S STATE- 
MENT BEFORE THE OIL POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, on 
June 13, Senator Stevenson, of Illinois, 
testified before the Oil Policy Commit- 
tee’s public hearings on crude oil and 
product allocation. His subject—the sub- 
ject of the hearings—was the gasoline 
shortage, and particularly how the vol- 
untary allocation program which the ad- 
ministration established pursuant to the 
Economic Stabilization Act was working 
Senator STEVENSON surveyed the volun- 
tary program in his own State of Nli- 
nois, and could only conclude that— 

It is simply inconceivable to me that any- 
one, including the majors, could claim the 
voluntary program is working in Illinois. 


Senator Stevenson exhorted the Oil 
Policy Committee to abandon the vol- 
untary program in favor of an effective 
and equitable mandatory allocation pro- 
gram. He stated that if the Oil Policy 
Committee failed to act, Congress as a 
whole would, noting that the Senate had 
already passed S. 1570 on June 5. 

Senator STEVENSON also suggested 
that— 

Circumstantial evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the major oil companies are 
using the fuel shortage they helped create 
to drive out their competition. 


Senator STEVENSON cited the facts con- 
stituting this circumstantial evidence in 
some detail. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Senator STtevenson’s remarks be 
inserted in the Recorp, so that we can 
all have the benefit of reading in full 
his informed remarks on this subject. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STEVENSON AT THE 
Om POLICY COMMITTEE'S PUBLIC HEARINGS 
on CrupE OIL AND PRODUCT ALLOCATION, 
GSA AUDITORIUM, WASHINGTON, JUNE 13, 
1973 
There is more at stake here today than 

the question of whether the Administration 

will exercise the authority given to it six 
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weeks ago by the Congress to institute a 
mandatory allocation program for petroleum 
products. The energy crisis is rapidly becom- 
ing @ crisis of confidence in a government 
which, at best, stands by while both gasoline 
prices and the profits of the major oil com- 
panies soar to record highs. 

My remarks are confined to the present 
emergency though I believe that the only 
acceptable solution requires energy conser- 
vation and the development of additional 
sources of energy for the long term energy 
requirements of the nation. 

Recently completed market studies at 
Northwestern University and the Georgia 
Institute of Technology confirm what many 
of us have long suspected; the greater the 
concentration of independent gasoline re- 
tailers in any given area, the lower the 
average price charged by major branded 
dealers In that area. In every case, under 
varying conditions, including over-supplies 
and shortages in both large and small mar- 
kets, the prices charged by major stations 
were always lower if independent stations 
were present in the same market. 

Independents “keep the majors honest.” 
Yet, since the first of this year, more than 
1,500 independent gasoline stations have 
gone out of business, and 1,800 more are on 
the brink of disaster. At the same time, the 
average price of gasoline in a city like Los 
Angeles is 6.1 cents a gallon higher this 
June than it was last June. On a nation- 
wide basis, the average price increase over 
the first five months of this year has been 
9.6 percent or approximately four cents per 
gallon. With no further increases, that will 
cost the American consumer $3.2 billion 
more for gasoline in the next 12 months. 
And prices continue to rise. The president 
of one major oil company has predicted 
increases of 16 cents per gallon by the sum- 
mer’s end; the same company reported a 
43 percent increase in its first quarter earn- 
ings. The Cost of Living Council's 1.5 per- 
cent guideline is either unworkable or is 
not being enforced. 

Each week another 175 independent serv- 
ice stations are closing their doors, while 
gasoline prices and the majors’ profits con- 
tinue to climb. As a matter of public policy, 
this Administration must decide whether it 
wants to save what is left of the independent 
marketers as a force in the market place. 
The Congress made its decision on April 30, 
when it gave the President the power to in- 
stitute a mandatory allocation program for 
the benefit of consumers in regions like the 
Middle West, industries like farming, and 
‘the independents. The Senate reaffirmed 
that commitment with passage of S. 1570 
last week. The Administration's refusal to 
use the power it already has, coupled with 
the continued exit of independents from the 
market place, rising prices and an ineffective 
and under-staffed voluntary allocation pro- 
gram dependent on the good will and public 
spirit of 23 major corporations never noted 
for their charitable instincts, have left the 
American consumer somewhat skeptical of 
this government's intentions. 

This committee, however belatedly, can 
begin to restore that lost confidence and 
salvage what is left cf the independent mar- 
ket by instituting the mandatory allocation 
program provided for in the Economic Stabi- 
lization Act. To delay any longer, as the ma- 
jors solidify their hold on the retail market 
place, will add yet another chapter to a dis- 
mal record which at best reflects inept poli- 
cies and at worst may make the federal gov- 
ernment a partner in an alleged conspiracy 
to eliminate competition in the petroleum 
industry. 

Last fall Administration spokesmen as- 
sured us there would be no shortage. In the 
face of dwindling supplies and serious short- 
ages last winter, it waited until April of this 
year to abolish the oil import quota program. 
Despite evidence of antitrust violations for 
several years, it was not until May 25 that we 
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heard the Justice Department had finally be- 
gun a “broad-based inquiry.” There is still no 
indication when, if ever, the Justice Depart- 
ment will act, An investigation begun by the 
FTC staff in 1971 is still not complete, and 
there is no indication when the full Com- 
mission will act upon the staff's recommen- 
dations. All the while, the majors grow 
stronger at the expense of the consumer, the 
independents and those they supply. 

And now we have the voluntary allocation 
program, I think the staff of the Office of Oil 
and Gas, including Director Duke Ligon, 
Robert Plett and Lisle Reed, have been do- 
ing a superhuman job. But when they can 
only appoint three people to their Chicago 
Regional Office to administer the program for 
a six-state area, which has thousands of af- 
fected independent outlets, the problem is 
not with the people, but with insufficient 
personnel and an unenforceable program. 

Several majors have simply announced they 
will not comply. Others have announced they 
will comply and made up their own base pe- 
riod. Others have announced they will com- 
ply, but are selling product at what amounts 
to black market prices. Some of them have 
announced they will comply, but simply have 
not made good on that promise. 

In my own state of Illinois, I have received 
approximately 25 inquiries per week from in- 
dependents and customers of independents, 
particularly farmers and municipalities, 
whose supply has been cut off or severely cut 
back. Almost one-half of those writing or 
calling have never even heard of the volun- 
tary allocation program. Once they know 
where to call, many spend days hearing a 
busy signal at the other end of the telephone 
line before they even make contact with 
someone in the Office of Oil and Gas. Of those 
who do make contact, many are told that 
they will be called back and are never called 
again. In several cases with which I am fa- 
miliar, constituents first called Chicago and 
were told to call Washington. When Wash- 
ington never called back, they called Wash- 
ington and were told that the rules had been 
changed and that they should now call Chi- 
cago again. When they called Chicago last 
week, some three weeks after their first call, 
they were told that nothing could be done 
for them until these hearings were cor 
pleted. 

Of the 108 cases which have been filed with 
my office, I am aware of only three in which 
positive action has been taken, all requiring 
my personal intervention. Even this relief is 
only partial. The 17,000 farmers supplied by 
two of these constituents and the hospitals 
supplied by the other are assured of adequate 
supplies only through next month. More sig- 
nificantly, these three cases involve suppliers 
which qualify for priority allocation under 
OOG guidelines. The average independent 
who does not supply farmers, municipalities 
or some other priority need has received little 
or no help, while we continue to receive re- 
ports of majors offering to buy indepeydent 
locations or take over the larger accounts of 
failing independents. 

It is simply inconceivable to me that any- 
one, including the majors, could claim the 
voluntary program is working in Illinois. The 
guidelines themselves are well drawn and 
sound. But even if it were properly staffed, 
the voluntary program is doomed to failure 
because it has no teeth—there. are no in- 
centives for the major ofl companies to com- 
ply. When it works, it is because of extraor- 
dinary circumstances, including the inter- 
vention of individual members of Congress 
and now the threat of Congressional action. 

The facts speak for themselves: 

Because the greatest tax advantages are 
in the production of crude oil, the integrated 
majors for years poured their crude oil profits 
into the construction of an elaborate mar- 
keting system of expensive, full service gaso- 
line stations which in turn allowed them to 
produce and move through the system more 
profitable crude. 
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Because crude production meant big pro- 
fits, the majors also found it advantageous to 
sell to independents at the same time they 
were constantly building and perhaps over- 
building their own expensive stations. 

By utilizing cheaper facilities, higher vol- 
ume, mass marketing innovations and the 
added advantage of not having to pay the 
two-cents-per-gallon franchising fee paid by 
major branded dealers, the independents 
were able to expand their more efficient mar- 
keting system until by late 1972, they ac- 
counted for seven percent of the nation’s 
retail outlets and 30 percent of retail sales. 

Since mid-1970, a time of plentiful petro- 
leum product supply, not one of the majors 
has constructed a new refinery in the United 
States. 

With the tightening of world oil supplies 
in early 1971 and the prospect of reduced 
crude oil profits, the majors were faced with 
the need to improve the performance of an 
over-built marketing structure which, sepa- 
rated from the production of crude, was not 
as efficient as that.of the independents and 
was being continually weakened by the in- 
dependents growth. 

In an effort to upgrade their own marketing 
systems, some majors borrowed the best tech- 
niques of the independents and began mar- 
keting their own discount gas through com- 
pany-owned secondary branded stations. 

As the squeeze between foreign crude and 
the growth of the independents reached its 
peak in 1972, major oil company profits— 
although still substantial—began to decline. 

In the fall of 1972, major oil companies 
denied there was any danger of a shortage 
and argued against the lifting of the oil im- 
port quotas. 

Since the advent of the shortage in late 
1972 and early 1973, with the consequent cut 
off of supplies to many independents, the 
profits of all major oil companies increased 
28 percent in the first quarter of 1973. 

Following the lifting of the oil import 
quotas, 12 majors announced plans to build 
new refineries which should be coming on 
stream to alleviate the supply crisis in the 
country in about three years. 

19 of the 23 majors are building stations 
and now actively marketing secondary dis- 
count brands. 

Despite claims of healthy competition 
among the majors, nine majors have an- 
nounced they are closing down and pulling 
out part of their over-built, expensive re- 
tailing system from some 58 markets, with- 
drawing closer to their geographic base and 
eliminating competition among themselves in 
an effort to increase profits. 

I suggest that circumstantial evidence sup- 
ports the conclusion that the major oil com- 
panies are using the fuel shortage they helped 
create to drive out their competition. One 
need not go that far, however, to under- 
stand why the voluntary program cannot 
work. 

On the facts, it would appear that it is 
not in the best financial interests of the 
major oil companies to rescue the inde- 
pendents. Whether there is a conspiracy or 
not, if the independents are eliminnated from 
the market place in three years when refining 
capacity is increased, the majors will be in a 
much better position to turn increased sup- 
plies into still higher profits rather than 
return to lower consumer prices. 

The consumers of the nation understand 
the difference between a voluntary and man- 
datory allocation program. This Committee 
has the power to do what must be done. Ef- 
fective action must be taken to protect the 
consumer and restore competition in the oll 
industry. I urge you to do just that by in- 
stituting a mandatory fuels allocation pro- 
gram immediately. 
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INFLATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, inflation 
is the most serious problem facing our 
Nation today. To bring inflation under 
control it is essential that we cut Federal 
spending and bring the budget into bal- 
ance. It also is essential that the Ameri- 
can people cooperate by pledging to do a 
fair day’s work in return for a fair day’s 
pay. Wage rates must be restrained if 
if we are to control inflation, 

Mr. President, a very informative com- 
mentary on our economic problems was 
carried in the Industrial News Review 
recently. This article points out that 
monetary policy, that is devaluation of 
the dollar, will not solve our problem in 
trade and will not cure the inflation. This 
article came to my attention when it 
was reprinted in the Arizona Legislative 
Review, one of the most reliable and 
astute observers of political activity in 
my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLAR DEVALUATION 


There are all kinds of estimates of what 
the devaluation of the dollar may do as 
regards raising the cost of living in the Unit- 
ed States. But what it all boils down to 
is that things are going to cost more. Most 
consumers, no doubt, already know this if 
they have any wits about them and, despite 
what professional consumerists say, most of 
them do. 

When the dollar was devalued 10 percent, 
it meant that a unit of foreign currency 
which Americans previously bought for a 
dollar would now cost $1.10. The dollar cost 
of television sets, motorcycles, automobiles, 
clothing, cameras and everything else made 
in Japan, Germany and other countries will 
be higher. The reverse side of the coin is 
simply that the citizens of other nations will 
find that they can buy goods made in the 
United States more cheaply. The whole point 
to the exercise, of course, was to put a brake 
on imports by raising their cost and increase 
the flow of exports from the United 
States to other nations by lowering the price 
of American goods sold abroad. This should 
cut the disastrous $6.4 billion U.S. trade defi- 
cit run up in 1972 by an excess of imports 
over exports. 

All of this is nothing more than a text- 
book version of how the dollar devaluation 
should work. As might be expected, the out- 
come is likely to be considerably different. 
For example, companies in foreign nations 
can absorb part of the higher dollar cost of 
their products in the U.S. by reducing profit 
levels as a means of holding on to their share 
of the American market. Some U.S. companies 
operating abroad will elect not to reduce the 
dollar cost of their products in line with 
the 10 percent devaluation of our currency. 
They will simply show increased profits. This 
can be done particularly in the case of high- 
technology items such as computers and air- 
craft. The demand for such things is little 
affected by small price changes anyway. Other 
nations may react to lower-priced American 
goods by erecting trade barriers as a counter- 
force—tariffs or quotas, for example. Our 
long-run trade deficit problems will ulti- 
mately be solved only by hardnosed trade 
treaty negotiations and control of inflation 
at home. Dollar devaluation is no cure for 
U.S. trade deficits. It is just another way of 
escaping the full consequences of inflation 
for a little while. 

Mr. Ray Vicker writing in London for 
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The Wall Street Journal points out the weak- 
ness of the dollar was brought on by our 
own lack of discipline at home. Policies 
discouraging industrial development, higher 
‘wages, shorter working hours and other 
factors that decreased our productivity com- 
bined with improvident fiscal policies at 
the federal level have allowed inflation to 
go its way unchecked. As Mr. Vicker puts 
it, “When a currency loses value within a 
country, the weakness appears in its ex- 
ternal value, too. Foreigners note that the 
currency buys ever-smaller amounts of goods, 
so they lose respect for the currency.” 

And so we come back to basics. It is the 
attitude of the American people that counts. 
Do we want to put out a fair day’s work 
for a fair day's pay, and do we have the self- 
discipline to demand that Congress achieve 
means of controlling federal spending even 
if it hurts us in the pocketbook as federal 
handouts decline? Can we cut through polit- 
ical rhetoric and recognize that national 
policies discouraging our business and in- 
dustry—policies that often treat the produc- 
tive economic institutions of private enter- 
prise as enemies of the people—are danger- 
ously detrimental to the future of all of us? 
Mr. Vicker points out the currencies of such 
countries as Japan, Germany and Switzer- 
land are strong, and living standards are 
rising because of the economic policies that 
these countries have followed and because of 
the hard work of their people. Devaluation 
is no recipe for good times. If it were, Latin 
American nations, notably down at the heels 
economically, would be rolling in prosperity. 
After all, “Some of them seem to devalue 
about once a year, perhaps oftener in leap 
year.” 

The danger of the present dollar devalua- 
tion, which Mr. Vicker points out, is that 
it may lull the nation into an erroneous 
belief “, . . that the malaise is being cor- 
rected. Should anti-inflation weapons then 
be relaxed, the devaluation then may con- 
tribute to further weakening of the cur- 
rency.” To an increasing extent, if the world 
is successful in achieving an era of peace, 
the prosperity of nations and their leader- 
ship in international affairs will depend 
upon their strength as traders in the world 
market. The place of the U.S. will depend 
on our ability to see ourselves as others 
see us and act accordingly. 


SPEND, SPEND, SPEND—IT’S ONLY 
THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, each 
year the Pentagon wastes thousands of 
dollars in a last-ditch effort to spend con- 
gressional appropriations before the end 
of the year. The attitude of the military 
can best be summed up as “spend, spend, 
spend, before the end of the year, it is 
only taxpayers’ money.” While we all 
know this, it is often difficult to prove it. 
But a memorandum sent to me proves it 
in spades. It reads as follows: 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 YEAR END OBLIGATIONS 

1. In order to ensure that all FY 73 ob- 
ligations reach the Authorized Accounting 
Activity (AAA), NSD Guam, in time for 
proper year end processing, it is requested 
that you obligate your remaining funds as 
soon as possible and immediately airmail 
me a copy of the requisition, work order, 
project order, etc. 

It is clear that this memorandum was 
prompted by urging from higher command 
that all FY 1973 funds be obligated before 
the end of the year. There were no sugges- 
tions about how to use the money—just 
spend it quickly. 

This situation develops just prior to the 
end of every budget year. 
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Last year Admiral Zumwalt sent out a di- 
rective requiring units to spend all of their 
funds so that Congress could not see that 
appropriated dollars had been left unused 
and perhaps refuse to provide a similar 
amount in the new budget. I called that the 
‘spend, spend, spend memorandum’, 

Confirmation of this year-end splurge 
comes from another sources as well. Accord- 
ing to documentation made available to me, 
the Pentagon has hurriedly requested bids 
to replace fences around five Nike air de- 
fense sites in the Baltimore-Washington, 
D.C. area, The estimated cost of this fence 
replacement is between $25,000 and $100,000, 
@ paltry sum by comparison with major 
Pentagon programs but representative of the 
widespread abuses in the spend, spend, spend 
philosophy. 

The fences in question have been judged 
by a longstanding specialist in this business 
to be in excellent condition. They are a six 
feet high chain link variety plus three strands 
of barbed wire for a total of seven feet. The 
new fences would be eight feet high plus 
three strands of barbed wire. 

But since the troops at the various bases 
have already added concertina barbed wire 
on top of the seven foot fence, the fences as 
now constructed offer more security than 
the new nine foot fence would give. 

The point is not security, however. The 
point is to spend that money before the fis- 
cal year ends. I am told that these proposals 
for fence fixing come every year just before 
the end of June. 

The truth of the matter is painful. The 
Pentagon does not care how the money is 
spent, just so it really is spent by the end 
of the year. No wonder the defense budget 
is out of control. 


THE CONSTRUCTION UNIONS 
DECLARE WAR 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of Reader’s Digest carries the 
second installment in a series of articles 
on outrageous activities by labor unions. 

Editor Charles Stevenson tells the 
terrifying story of the storm trooper 
tactics being employed by some building 
trades unions. These unions are using 
violence to intimidate nonunion con- 
tractors and workers, and firms which 
might do business with nonunion con- 
tractors. 

Such violence and intimidation is an 
expected part of life in fascist countries 
and dictatorships, but it is repugnant 
and intolerable in any nation which is 
oo to freedom and justice under 

aw. 

Some unions have priced themselves 
right out of work in the building trades, 
and now they are seeking to attain by 
force what they could not possibly attain 
through legal means. 

This is a very serious situation, and 
it may well be that we will have to insti- 
tute new laws to prevent the type of 
terrorist activities—almost civil wars— 
which are described by Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a grave 
matter which demands the attention of 
all Members of Congress, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONSTRUCTION UNIONS DECLARE WAR 

(By Charles Stevenson) 


Some 150 men sweep down on the $l- 
million Pointe North professional building, 
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under construction in Lansing, Mich. They 
knock down walls and destroy machinery, 
leaving an estimated $50,000 damage in their 
wake. No arrests are made. 

Three weeks later, about 400 more men, 
many of whom have been drinking heavily, 
block traffic at the main intersection of 
little Kalkaska, some 200 miles north of 
Detroit. The county prosecutor tries to 
persuade them to leave, and they do— 
after overturning his automobile. Un- 
checked, they move three miles down the 
road to the construction site of a $20- 
million Shell Oil processing project, where 
they set fires, wreck equipment, smash 
vehicles and demolish walls. Outnumbered, 
state troopers seize two of the rioters, but 
when the mob moves in on them, injuring 
two officers, the two rioters are released. 

The guerrillas depart, and about 150 of 
them drive 50 miles south to Roscommon, 
where a school is under construction. After 
fires are set and some $50,000 damage is 
done to machinery, tools and supplies, six 
arrests are made and state police are called 
in to assist the local sheriff and his depu- 
ties in controlling the mob of rampaging 
men. 

Scene from a grade-B bandit movie? No. 
These ugly incidents erupted for real last 
January and February. They op?ned the 1973 
campaign of the AFL-CIO building-trades 
unions to retain their grip on the con- 
struction industry, the nation's biggest. 
Across the country, the word seems to have 
gone out: punish those who dare let any- 
one but union men construct buildings. 


MATTER OF MUSCLE 


“Those who dare” are becoming numer- 
ous. Squeezed by skyrocketing construction 
costs, wage increases, work slowdowns, 
featherbedding, jurisdictional disputes and 
outright corruption, builders in search of 
a full day’s work for a full day’s pay are 
increasingly turning from closed union 
shops to open, independent shops. Some 
5500 contractors, together with their 250,- 
000 workers, have formed the Associated 
Builders and Contractors, Inc. (ABC), 
which currently gets at least 35 percent 
of the nation's construction work. Instead 
of bucking ABC by making their own sery- 
ices competitive, certain union chieftains 
are resorting to terrorism—in the belief 
that their political muscle will discourage 
any steps to halt the lawlessness. And why 
shouldn't they think this way? 

Item: In two weeks last year, in Baltimore, 
Md., more than 200 members of building- 
and construction-trades unions stormed 
three separate projects, toppling office trail- 
ers, beating up the vice president of a con- 
tracting firm, setting fires. Twenty-one peo- 
ple were arrested—most of them for "dis- 
orderly conduct.” A similar attack involved 
250 pickets from Ironworkers Local 16 at an- 
other site. Union members formed a human 
wall to block firemen from a burning crane 
and trailer. One group of firefighters broke 
through, but found their hose had been axed. 
Only seven arrests were made. Fire depart- 
ment officials confirmed allegations of arson. 

Item: For two weeks during May 1972, 
building and construction workers in 
Memphis, Tenn., went on strike and, at one 
point, virtually paralyzed all the city’s con- 
struction work. Police reported 70 to 80 sepa- 
rate acts of vandalism, and made 59 arrests. 
Work was resumed only after a number of 
contractors submitted to union demands, 

Item: During June 1972, union goons in 
Michigan dynamited shopping-center sites, 
storage areas and an asphalt plant in one- 
eight-day rampage. More than $250,000 dam- 
age was done to a single W. T. Grant shop- 
ping plaza under construction in Lapeer. On 
October 25, 200 construction workers set 
fires, tipped over a mobile office trailer and 
tore down a 20-foot cement-block wall at a 
second W. T. Grant site in Grand Blanc. 
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Before enforcements arrived to aid badly 
outnumbered police, the vandals were speed- 
ing to Lapeer, where they attacked the now 
almost-completed Grant site for the second 
time. No arrests were made at Grand Blanc; 
one arrest was made at Lapeer, but the 
charge was later dropped. 

Item: In Rochester, Mich., some 300 build- 
ing-trades men stormed the construction site 
of the Walter P. Reuther Junior High School 
last December 18. They spent about two 
hours ripping out electric wiring and setting 
fires. Damage: some $30,000. Arrests: none. 


BATTING PRACTICE 


Now consider this modern-day “Philadel- 
phia story.” Although unions in the City of 
Brotherly Love once received 100 percent of 
the work, non-union or open-shop contrac- 
tors have been steadily winning large con- 
tracts in suburban Montgomery, Bucks, Dela- 
ware and Chester counties, where most 
craftsmen do not belong to unions. Dis- 
pleased, union toughs have been attempting 
to scare them off by brute force. 

At 10:30 a.m. on June 29, 1971, four cars 
screeched to a halt at a shopping center in 
Springfield, Delaware County. An estimated 
16 men piled out, ran into a building under 
construction and began hitting the six non- 
union workers there with softball bats. Sev- 
eral minutes later, they roared off, leaving 
five men a mass of bloody flesh, broken arms 
and fractured skulls, One was nearly blinded. 
In their haste, the union goons left behind 
some of their bloody bats, several emblazoned 
with symbol, Loca 30 (a Philadelphia roof- 
ers’ union). 

The victims managed to take down one 
license number, and made positive identifi- 
cation of three assailants. But, at the pre- 
liminary hearing, they would not identify 
the suspects, who were subsequently released. 
“I think the union got to them,” Lt. T. W. 
Ward, of the Springfield police department, 
told newsmen. One assailant protested over 
drinks in a bar that he disapproved of the 
vicious attacks. Next morning he was found 
dead in a ditsh, shot through the herd. 

On February 11, 1972, employes of Kitson 
Brothers, an open-shop roofing contractor in 
Montgomery County, voted to reject mem- 
bership in Local 30 (the roofers’ union). The 
following May 7, eight Kitson trucks were 
set afire. Ten days later, a construction site 
where Kitson had been hired to do a job 
was picketed by Local 30. Roofing material 
was burned, and non-union workers were 
beaten, The management of the company 
that had hired Kitson received threatening 
phone calls, found its own tires slashed and 
delivery of materials blocked. Finally, Kitson 
was asked to give up the job, which went 
to a union firm. Kitson Brothers has since 
lost several other jobs under similar circum- 
stances. 

OPERATION ALTEMOSE 


But these chapters in the Philadelphia 
story have been mere prelude. J. Leon Alte- 
mose, an aggressive young contractor en- 
gaged in big-time construction in the sub- 
urbs, farmed out the bulk of his work to 
subcontractors who came up with the best 
prices. But, beginning in 1971, the Building 
and Construction Trades Council demanded 
that he sign a contract turning over every 
job to union-dominated subcontractors—no 
matter how high their charges. 

To soften him up, goons set fires at a 
school he was constructing, burned five of 
his trucks and began a campaign of repeated 
phone threats on his life. Although Altemose 
offered to assign 70 percent of his work to 
union contractors, this did not satisfy the 
Council. Forewarned that big trouble was 
on the way, he strung nearly a mile of chain- 
link fence, topped with barb wire around 
a $15-million Sheraton Hotel and office com- 
plex he was building adjacent to Valley Forge 
Park, about 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
When a demonstration was scheduled against 
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him on June 5, 1972, he told all employes 
and subcontractors to stay away and re- 
quested protection from Upper Merion Town- 
ship police chief Donald Beacraft. The chief 
said a show of force would only be provoca- 
tive. 

At 7:30 a.m. on June 5, some 1000 men in 
automobiles and chartered buses arrived at 
the Valley Forge site carrying wrecking bars, 
Molotov cocktails and hand grenades. As 18 
local police and state troopers looked on, the 
“demonstrators” rushed, screaming, at the 
Tence and tore it down. Directed by colored 
smoke bombs to designated targets, they laid 
waste to everything in sight. “I felt like a war 
correspondent,” reported Al Haas, a Phila- 
delphia Inquirer writer. “The scene was right 
out of Vietnam.” More than $300,000 damage 
was done in 45 minutes. Unable to restrain 
the rioters, police turned fire trucks away in 
fear for the firemen’s safety. 

Suddenly, at a signal from a command 
group of men in business sults, it was over. 
Sandwiches and soft drinks appeared, and the 
rioters wandered around quietly. Although 
State troopers finally arrived in force, not one 
arrest was made. 

Fearing worse to come, Altemose and his 
attorneys prevailed upon Common Pleas 
Judge Vincent A. Cirillo to enjoin the Phila- 
delphia Building Trades Council from pick- 
eting or congregating within a mile of any 
Altemose building site or his general head- 
quarters at Center Square. Nevertheless, the 
next morning 200 marched upon his office, 
shouting that they would burn the building. 
This time large police forces were on hand. 
When 129 persons refused to disperse, they 
were arrested; most were fined $100 each for 
contempt of court. One of those arrested 
vowed that he would “get” Altemose and that 
the contractor should watch out for his wife. 
(Five months later, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court ruled that the pickets could be 
enjoined, but changed the one-mile limita- 
tion to “200 yards.” Declaring that the ar- 
rested pickets had not been given their full 
constitutional rights, the court required all 
fines to be returned. 


FIRE NEXT TIME 


On June 13, local members of the Associ- 
ated Builders and Contractors, Inc., met at 
the downtown Philadelphia Sheraton Hotel. 
That same day, a group of men checked into 
the hotel under aliases and, once inside, 
smashed the furniture of eight rooms to 
kindling, ripped mattresses and pillows, 
clogged toilets with cement, then fled after 
inscribing the walls with this message in 
red: “This time water, next time fire.” 

Two months later, Altemose and his wife 
emerged from a bank in the heart of Phila- 
delphia’s business district to be confronted 
by a throng of pickets. “Scab!” they screamed. 
“We'll teach you to show your face in Phila- 
delphia.” Fists flew, and Altemose slumped to 
the ground. “They kicked him in the face 
viciously,” said one eyewitness. Three union 
hoodlums, identified both by Altemose and 
by police at the scene, were arrested and 
charged with assault. Yet a local judge dis- 
missed the three for lack of evidence. 

Although Altemose remains determined to 
complete his project, it is a desperate strug- 
gle. The only three ready-mix concrete firms 
logically situated to serve the Sheraton 
project have refused to do so; phone calls 
threatened the lives of their executives if they 
dared do business with Altemose. When a dis- 
tant firm did begin to help him, 58 of its 
trucks’ tires were slashed or punctured in 
the company’s own parking lot. “Three in- 
formers have told me I am supposed to be 
dead,” says Altemose. “But I can’t change 
the way I live. I’m not giving in.” (His com- 
pany has since joined in filing an anti-trust 
suit against over 50 Philadelphia building- 
trades unions.) 
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ACQUIESCENCE? 

In his determination to remain free of 
union dictatorship, Altemose reflects the 
feelings of thousands of other open-shop con- 
tractors and workers. But the price of their 
independence is unrelenting, unchecked 
terror and sabotage. Labor bosses piously 
disclaim responsibility, explaining that they 
cannot control those who become unruly 
when their “rights” are challenged. Yet word 
has been spread among the unionists that 
this year, 1973, will bring extermination of 
the enemy. 

The question is: Why does a free society 
permit such storm-trooper tactics? Ob- 
viously, there is an urgent need for new 
federal legislation. Yet most of our politicians 
in Washington dare not move against the 
enormous power of the labor lobby and its 
millions of dollars in potential campaign 
contributions. The story of this shameful 
acquiescence in the face of union terror 
should arouse every law-abiding American. 


COSTS OF OPERATING THE NA- 
TION’S AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, as 
you know, the Department of Transpor- 
tation is conducting a cost allocation 
study to determine appropriate methods 
of allocating the cost of operating the 
Nation’s airports and airways system. 

It appears that early proposals by the 
study could have far-reaching and dev- 
astating effects on general aviation in 
America; and, in effect, that they would, 
price it out of the reach of the large ma- 
jority of those who now travel and con- 
duct business through general aviation 
facilities. This being the case, I am fear- 
ful that if the proposals are imple- 
mented the results would be counter- 
productive and even destructive. This 
point is not my argument alone, Mr, 
President, for it is presented most clearly 
in a comprehensive statement I received 
in a letter from Mr. Harold Strong of 
Bismarck, N. Dak, I would like to share 
Mr. Strong’s observations with my col- 
leagues and ask that his letter be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BISMARCK, N. DAK., 
June 4, 1973. 
Hon, JAMES ABOUREZK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ABOUREZK: By way of in- 
troduction, I am a commercial airline pilot 
with instrument and multi-engine ratings. I 
am also a Housing Specialist with Basin 
Electric Power Cooperative’s “People’s Hous- 
ing Program” and in that capacity I must 
travel extensively over North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
Nebraska consulting on housing projects. 
Because of the nature of our country and 
the distances involved, the only way I can 
travel to many of these projects is by private 
plane or waste several days driving. I pres- 
ently rent various single engine aircraft 
which I use for the above mentioned busi- 
mess purposes and for recreational flying. 

As you are no doubt aware, some time 
ago the Congress, in Section 4 of the Airports 
and Airways Revenue Act of 1970, directed 
the Department of Transportation to con- 
duct a study to determine the appropriate 
method for allocating the costs of the air- 
port and airways system among the various 
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users and to identify the costs of the sys- 
tem which should be borne by the federal 
government because of benefit to the gen- 
eral public. 

The Department of Transportation con- 
tracted this study out to a private research 
company, the Resource Management Corpo- 
ration of Bethesda, Maryland. The results 
of that study will be presented to the Con- 
gress soon, for your consideration and action. 
There are serious shortcomings, inadequa- 
cies, and inaccuracies in this Cost Allocation 
Study which I would like to take this op- 
portunity to bring to your attention. 

The primary shortcoming in the Study is 
in its findings of “no unique public bene- 
fit” from general aviation. At the outset of 
the Study, the researchers state that there 
are definitely benefits to the general public 
from general aviation, but that since they 
are diverse and difficult to measure (the 
study was done by economists), the study 
would simply not try to find them or quan- 
tify them. Then, 20 volumes later (and at 
an expense to the U.S. Treasury of $630,- 
025.00) the researchers (who by their own 
game plan didn’t try to define or quantify 
the benefits to the general public accruing 
from general aviation) state that they didn’t 
find any such benefits. Such circular reason- 
ing is a discredit to the value of the entire 
study and to the science of econometrics. 

There are a great many benefits accruing 
to the American public from general avia- 
tion, and I would respectfully call a few to 
your attention. Basically, “general aviation” 
includes all aviation operations except the 
military and the certificated airlines. General 
aviation is a vital and integral part of the 
national transportation system. The airlines 
serve only 530 airports in the United States. 
The other 11,540 U.S. civil airports are served 
only by general aviation. As you well know, 
over the vast areas of our mid-west and the 
rest of the country beyond the major urban 
areas, general aviation is the only form of 
rapid transit available to the American pub- 
lic, and public reliance on this system is 
proved by the fact that almost 50 million 
passengers were carried by general aviation 
last year, according to Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration statistics. Indeed, the avail- 
ability of the general aviation rapid transit 
system is often credited with helping reverse 
the trend toward intensive urbanization 
(which has been the root of a great many of 
our nation’s socioeconomic ills in the past 
few decades) by drawing industry to non- 
metropolitan locations convenient to indus- 
trial airparks and public airports served only 
by general aviation. 

General aviation is not only transporta- 
tion. It is also recreation for a growing num- 
ber of Americans, as we American workers 
gain more leisure time in our work week. 
For many of us, sport flying is one of those 
“pursuits of happiness” which makes us glad 
to be alive and glad to be Americans. The 
quality of the American life would surely be 
diminished if our citizens could not enjoy 
such recreation because of government over- 
regulation. 

General aviation also provides other spe- 
cial services upon which the public relies, 
including aerial application (crop spraying) 
essential to agricultural pest control, pilot 
training, mapmaking, aerial ambulances, 
pipeline patrol, fire suppression and crime 
prevention, 

The second major shortcoming in the 
Cost Allocation Study is that the economists 
left their job only half done, for they make 
specific recommendations as to user charges 
upon the users. The Study improperly as- 
sumes that if the cost of the system is spread 
over the user “market”, it will be absorbed 
without significant after-effects. This is far 
from the case. The question is one of “mar- 
ket elasticity”. The basic economic principle | 
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involved is that as the product (in this case, 
general aviation operations) becomes more 
expensive, fewer people will be willing to 
buy it. 

The Cost Allocation Study does not con- 
sider this basic economic principle or make 
any effort to project its impact. The General 
Aviation Associations Committee, however, 
has commissioned a private study of this 
question by the Battelle Institute. Initial 
economic projections indicate that if the 
user charges suggested in the Cost Alloca- 
tion Study are applied, 80% of all general 
aviation operations will be immediately ter- 
minated, because they will be immediately 
“priced out of the market” by the move. 

As an example, the following are some 
of the “user” charges contemplated against 
general aviation: $1 per gallon fuel tax (air- 
lines pay nothing); $1,530 per year registra- 
tion for single-engine plane, $7,640 for twin, 
$15,300 for jet or turboprop; lana fees of $3 
per landing for single-engine itinerant air- 
craft at all airports with control towers, $8 
for light twins, $25 for heavy twins and $60 
for air carrier aircraft; $54 for filing a VFR 
flight plan and $88 for IRF flight plans. 

This will, of course, not be the end of it, 
but only the beginning of a vicious spiral, 
for as the size of the market is reduced, the 
system costs (which will remain constant 
or continue to increase) will have to be borne 
by an ever-smaller group of consumers, at an 
ever higher cost to each, until simply no one 
can afford to fly and civil aviation (airlines 
included) ceases to exist, 

In connection with this, it is also note- 
worthy (although this, too, is overlooked by 
the Cost Allocation Study) that the United 
States is the major exporter of general avia- 
tion aircraft in the world. Approximately 
25% of all general aviation aircraft manu- 
factured in the United States are exported. 
This amount to a benefit of our balance of 
trade of about $700 million in 1972. If gen- 
eral aviation operations in the U.S. are signif- 
icantly curtailed, domestic sales of general 
aviation aircraft will be reduced, causing 
unit prices of such aircraft to rise, placing 
U.S. manufacturers at a competitive disad- 
vantage in the world market and this elimi- 
nating a sizable component of our export 
trade. 

Finally, the third major “iortcoming of the 
Cost Allocation Study is that since it was 
done by economists, rather than those versed 
in and concerned with aviation safety, it 
overlooks the potentially disastrous effect 
which some of its proposals could have upon 
aviation safety. The Study recommends fees 
for filing flight plans and for taking ad- 
vantage of federal services to flight safety, 
including weather briefings and use of navi- 
gationa: facilities. Again, basic economics 
dictates that as these services are made more 
expensive to the consumer, fewer consumers 
will make use of them. Discouraging avia- 
tors from seeking the benefits of such Fed- 
eral services by interposing such fees can 
only result in a decrease of public safety, 
And public safety is the only reason why 
the federal governmen* become involved in 
the regulation of aviation in the first place. 
It is certainly a potentially self-defeating 
proposal. 

In summary, it appears to me that the 
Cost Allocatioun Study is woefully in- 
complete and scientifically unprofessional. I 
hope that the additional information which I 
have offered here will aid you in your evalu- 
ation of its proposals, when they are pre- 
sented to the Congress, and that you will 
find. as I surely believe, that there are in- 
deed benefits to the general public from 
general aviation which far outweighs the 
cost of the Federal services supporting it. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD STRONG. 
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PRESS COMMENT URGING END TO 
SOVIET EMIGRATION RESTRIC- 
TIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the East- 
West Trade and Freedom of Emigration 
legislation which Representative WILBUR 
Muuts of Arkansas and I haye introduced 
in the House and the Senate now has 
the cosponsorship of 285 Representatives 
and 77 Senators. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues some American press perspectives 
on our initiative which conditions trade 
concessions for the Soviet Union and 
other nonmarket economy countries on 
free emigration. This recent editorial 
sampling is of particular interest, I be- 
lieve, in connection with Secretary 
Brezhnev’s visit to the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
material printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Clovis (N. Mex.) News-Journal, 
May 16, 1973] 


TRADE COULD DEPEND ON ACT 


The Administration is currently making 
every effort to encourage trade with the 
Soviet Union and other communist nations, 
despite the fact that these governments 
have not relaxed their tyrannical hold to 
their people or their aggressive designs on 
the rest of the world. But legislation cur- 
rently pending in Congress could put a stop 
to this indefensible policy. 

Congressman Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has introduced a Freedom of Emigra- 
tion Act, co-sponsored by close to 260 other 
House members. This act, identical to legis- 
lation introduced last year by Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington, stipulates that no 
country may receive most-favored-nation 
treatment in trade with the U.S. or partici- 
pate in U.S. credit guarantee programs, un- 
less that country’s government gives its own 
people freedom to emigrate. 

This legislation is aimed directly at the 
Soviet Union, which prohibits free emigra- 
tion and often imposes a heavy exit tax on 
those few citizens committed to leave the 
country. It would also affect other commu- 
nist Bloc nations, including Poland which 
already has most-favored-nation status. 

Unless the Soviet Union reversed its des- 
potic emigration policy, it could not receive 
the special tariff concessions, nor could it 
take advantage of U.S. Government credit 
and investment guarantees which come 
through such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank. This would make it very difficult for 
the Kremlin to trade extensively with the 
U.S. passage of this legislation would indicate 
a constructive concern for the suffering peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. Citizens should 
let their Congressmen know that they sup- 
port the Freedom of Emigration Act, 


— 


[From the Spokane Chronicle, June 20, 1973] 
FREE EMIGRATION Is KEY 


Trade concessions with the Soviets should 
be conditioned on free emigration from Iron 
Curtain countries. That is the contention of 
77 senators and more than 280 representa- 
tives who joined as sponsors of the Jack- 
son-Mills-Vanik amendment now before con- 
gress. 

The prime sponsor, Sen, Henry M. Jack- 
son, D-Wash., addressing the Freedom As- 
sembly for Soviet Jews in Washington, D.C., 
Sunday, said that if the White House pro- 
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vides guaranteed credits, it should not be too 
much to ask that the Kremlin provide guar- 
anteed free emigration, and if American in- 
dustry provides the technology and invest- 
ments to develop Soviet natural resources, 
Moscow should provide the visas for saving 
human resources. 

Jackson explained that he is not against 
trade with the Soviet Union, but believes that 
such trade should serve larger interests and 
not just Soviet economic interests. He said 
that conditioning trade concessions on free 
emigration is the best hope for survival and 
freedom of Russians who want to leave that 
country, and it is an effective way to recon- 
cile human rights with the relaxation of 
tensions between the Soviets and United 
States. 

The Soviet government, in his view, can 
live easily with the East-West Trade and 
Freedom of Emigration amendment, but So- 
viet jewry will find it difficult to live with- 
out it. 

The senator makes & good point. 

The Soviets can allow free emigration 
without changing any laws, as there is no 
Soviet statute prohibiting freedom of emi- 
gration. Moscow is a signatory to interna- 
tional agreements specifying the right to 
emigrate. The Soviet government need only 
change its administrative policies to meet 
the conditions of the amendment. 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 21, 
1973] 


NIxoN-BREZHNEV CONFERENCES 


There is one principle, partly played out 
in the last few days, that in the long range 
may be of more consequence than any other 
product of the current Nixon-Brezhnev con- 
ferences. It is that coherent public opinion 
can indeed infiuence public policy—even 
across political and ideological boundaries— 
especially if it is heard by those in power. 

The recent object lesson has to do with the 
plight of Jews in the Soviet Union. For 
reasons that go deep into historical Russian 
anti-Semitism and the modern Soviet pre- 
sumption that the citizen is a mere con- 
venience of the state, Jews have fared badly 
there. Especially grim has been the woe of 
Jews seeking to emigrate, mainly to Israel. 

Rigid bans and prohibitive emigration 
taxes have held many captive. Respond- 
ing to American public sentiment, a move- 
ment has developed in Congress, known as 
the Jackson Amendment, to refuse the Soviet 
Union the international trade advantages it 
seeks unless it relaxes those emigration 
restrictions. 

Clearly as an effort to diminish that threat, 
the Soviet government has recently relaxed 
the emigration tax, but not in such a way as 
to guarantee the right of exit, or to satisfy 
critics. 

Then, Monday evening, the question was 
raised by reporters questioning Leonid M. 
Zamyatin, director general of Tass, who held 
a joint briefing in Washington with White 
House spokesman Ronald Ziegler. Mr. Zam- 
yatin said: 

“Those who ask such a question create the 
impression of proceeding from a position 
which is tantamount to interference in the 
internal policies of another sovereign state.” 

That, abruptly, was that. Straight party 
line and no elaboration. 

Then, less than 24 hours later, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, who is the boss of Mr. Zamyatin 
and for all intents and purposes everybody 
eise in the Soviet Union, was asked the same 
question in a gathering with members of the 
U.S. Senate and House. 

Mr. Brezhnev whipped out a little red 
notebook, quoted a complex, if disputable, 
battery of statistics on Jewish emigration and 
argued that, really, things are not as they 
seem. He concluded: 
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‘We came here to consolidate good things, 
not to quarrel. We can stay at home and 
quarrel. Any of you who wants to spoil good 
relations can make up bad questions, spread 
the rumor that sometime in the future we 
will impose a new tax. I can't understand why 
these things should impair good relations 
between us.” 

Just as Mr. Brezhnev’s statistics were not 
the last word, his peroration did not be- 
token a sudden resolve to replace Soviet 
political imprisonment policies with a grand 
democratic opening, But it and his ready 
notebook did demonstrate that the man who 
makes the decisions in the halls of the 
Kremlin had been pushed significantly be- 
yond the intransigent party line. 

That alone is a potent justification for 
increasing the mutual exposure of Americans 
and Russians—or Chinese or anyone else, 
from chiefs of state to private citizens. It is 
also a movement on behalf of repressed 
Russians, be they Jews or not, which we 
interpret with reserved optimism. 

But most of all, we take it as an encourage- 
ment that coherent and constructive public 
concern can bring humane change, even 
across what used to be called the Iron 
Curtain. 

That is the fundamental principle on 
which we base our preference for democracies, 
with all their failings, over totalitarian gov- 
ernments, with all their beguiling arguments 
for efficiency. For reconfirming that bias, our 
thanks to Mr. Brezhnev. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1973] 
Sovrer Worps AND DEEDS 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

London, June 20,—Dmitri M. Segal is a 
young Soviet scholar of extraordinary bril- 
liance and breadth of interest. His fleld is 
linguistics, but he has worked also on folk- 
lore and anthropology. He has written on 
language theory, on mythology, on the struc- 
ture of Edward Lear’s limericks. 

His works have been published in the So- 
viet Union, Poland, the Netherlands, Britain, 
Italy. He won an Italian prize for his studies 
in Russian folklore. His work is known to 
such Western figures as Claude Levi-Strauss. 

Last Dec. 26 Dmitri Segal and his wife, 
Elena Dmitrievna Segal, applied at the visa 
office in Moscow for permission to leave the 
U.S.S.R. for Israel. Months later they got 
the answer: No. The reason given was “lack 
of parental consent.” 

Dmitri Segal is 36 years old, his wife is 
29—and the age of majority in the Soviet 
Union is 18. Those who have seen the offi- 
cial form on which Soviet citizens must apply 
to emigrate say that it says nothing about 
parental permission. But when the authori- 
ties want to, they simply impose that con- 
dition, no matter what the age of the ap- 
plicants. 

The problem for the Segals is her father, 
Dmitri Tolstol, who is the son of the Soviet 
writer, Aleksei Tolstoi. After giving his con- 
sent for his daughter’s departure, he changed 
his mind under circumstances that are not 
clear. He then circulated an “open letter” 
saying that members of “prominent families” 
should not be allowed to leave the U.S.S.R. 

Immediately after they applied for visas, 
the Segals were deprived of their work—as is 
the regular practice. Friends who have seen 
them recently describe them as desperate. 

The case of Elena and Dmitri Segal throws 
some realistic light on Leonid Brezhnev’s 
assurances to members of Congress about 
Soviet treatment of would-be émigrés. He 
said that 95 per cent of the Jews who asked 
to leave have been allowed to; only 738 re- 
cent applicants had been turned down, 149 
on grounds of national security; the sus- 
pended exit tax would not be reimposed. 
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Such assurances from the leader of the 
Soviet Communist party carry great weight. 
That he should even talk with American 
politicians about what the U.S.S.R. has al- 
ways considered an internal matter is highly 
significant. There are some practical con- 
straints now on Soviet handling of the emi- 
gration problem—constraints imposed by the 
desire for better economic and other rela- 
tions with the United States. 

But the realities remain, and for the 
human beings inyolved they can be terrible. 
Not that a national judgment should be 
made on the basis of one injustice. The point 
about the Segals’ case is its demonstration of 
continuing arbitrary treatment that simply 
does not fit the assurances. 

There is, for example, no “national se- 
curity” reason for denying exit visas to the 
Segals. Nor is theirs some old case that would 
be handled differently now: The refusal of 
their visa was confirmed to them just one 
month ago, on May 18, by a Colonel Verein 
of the Soviet Interior Ministry. 

And of course there are many other cases 
of entirely arbitrary denials of exit visas, 
hundreds known in the West and probably 
many more unknown, Characteristically, the 
obstacle is not the tax or any other gen- 
eral rule but some special legal device such 
as the demand for “parental consent.” 

When Prof. Benjamin Levich, the great 
Soviet scientist, sought to go to Israel, his 
son was drafted. The young man has recently 
been reported to be suffering from a stomach 
tumor at a remote army post. 

A pupil of Professor Levich, Victor Yachot, 
was also called up for military service when 
he sought to emigrate. He refused to go, 
saying that he had renounced his Soviet 
citizenship. He was thereupon sent to one 
of the notorious prison psychiatric “hos- 
pitals” used to punish dissidents, But he was 
fortunate: After protests from the West he 
was allowed to go. 

It would be foolish to think that the 
United States, as part of its new relationship 
with the U.S.S.R., can force early or dramatic 
changes in Soviet legal practices—indeed, in 
the whole Soviet view of law and authority. 
Mr. Brezhnev and his colleagues cannot and 
will not abandon their system of power. 

But it would be just as wrong for U.S. of- 
ficials to pretend that all is well when it 
is not, American pressure can make some 
difference, as we have already seen. And in 
a larger sense, greater freedom of movement 
for people and ideas is perhaps the most im- 
portant concrete objective for the West in 
the new relationship with the East—a goal 
to be kept in mind in all meetings and 
negotiations. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, June 21, 1973] 
Mr, BREZHNEV’S JEWISH PROBLEM 


Leonid Brezhnev, consulting his notes, 
has informed several United States senators 
that there is no Jewish problem in the 
Soviet Union. Those Jewish residents who 
wish to emigrate can do so, he indicated, 
and he said that 60,200 out of 61,000 appli- 
cants had received permission to go last year. 

On the surface, this sounded persuasive— 
as Mr. Brezhnev hoped it would prove to be. 
He urgently desires most-favored-nation 
tariff treatment from the United States, but 
this is stalled by a Senate amendment to 
ban such status to nations which restrict 
emigration. So Mr. Brezhnev was going all 
out to persuade those senators. 

But there are problems. For one thing, 
sources in Moscow and Israel can account 
for only about 30,000—not 60,200—Soviet 
Jews who actually emigrated last year. 

For another thing, several senators—and 
thousands of other Americans—are aware 
of cases such as that of Vitali Rubin, a 
Soviet citizen who is seeking to go to Israel 
and has not been permitted to do so. 
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The plight of Mr. Rubin, a distinguished 
authority on China, cannot be unknown to 
Mr. Brezhnev, because two-score Western 
academicians have written to him about it, 
Indeed, petitions supporting Mr. Rubin have 
been signed by 1,200 scholars. So the chair- 
man knows about Mr. Rubin and the sena- 
tors know he knows. 

This is Mr. Rubin’s situation: He was a 
researcher at the Institute of Oriental Stu- 
dies of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 
In February, 1972, he applied to emigrate 
to Israel, where his sister lives. He promptly 
was ordered to resign from the institute. 
Publication of his works was halted. Re- 
views of his already published writings were 
cancelled, He has become a nonperson, and 
manages to stay alive only by selling his 
library, book by book, to buy food. 

His Israel visa has not been granted. 
Neither was one for the United States after 
he was invited to teach at Columbia Uni- 
versity last spring. He has been invited to 
deliver a paper on ancient Chinese thought 
at an International Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris next month. No visa has been 
granted for this, either. 

What is the reason for this inhuman treat- 
ment? Soviet authorities have sometimes 
barred the exodus of scientists on the ground 
that they have had access to secret mate- 
rials and that their emigration might be 
dangerous to state security. But Mr. Rubin's 
field of knowledge is, as he has pointed out, 
the Chinese classics, “no more secret than 
the Bible or the tragedies of Shakespeare.” 

If Mr. Brezhnev wants us to believe what 
he says about the absence of a Jewish prob- 
lem at home, he had better see that Mr. 
Rubin is allowed to attend the Paris meet- 
ing and is granted a visa to Israel, 


[From the Los Angeles Times, June 21, 1973] 


THe NIXON-BREZHNEV SumMmir: DÉTENTE 
WrrHovur Moraurry Is UNWorTHY oF 
AMERICA 

(By George Will) 

WaASsHINGTON.—Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D- 
Wash.) wants a law that would deny certain 
trade concessions to the Soviet Union and 
similar dictatorships at any time they deny 
their citizens the right or opportunity to 
emigrate. The current visit by Secretary 
Leonid I, Brezhnev makes the idea particu- 
larly pertinent. When Jackson first intro- 
duced his proposal last year, the Soviet gov- 
ernment blustered something about its 
sovereign right to abuse its citizens. This 
bluster was encouraged by Nixon Adminis- 
tration assurances that the Jackson threat 
would disappear with the 92nd Congress. But 
now the 93rd Congress is here and Jackson, 
persistent rascal that he is, has rounded up 
77 senators and approximately 275 repre- 
sentatives to support his. proposal. The Rus- 
sians, eyeball-to-eyeball with Jackson, have 
blustered again. And they have linked. 

While some people have wrung their hands 
and worried about the threat to detente, 
Jackson has forced the Russians to promise 
to ease some restrictions on emigration. Be- 
cause Soviet promises are as unreliable as 
Soviet agriculture, Jackson wants his meas- 
ure made law. I believe it should be, for two 
reasons: 

First, as Jackson says, only a permanent 
threat, embodied in law, will keep the Rus- 
sians true to their word. The Soviet govern- 
ment has been known to fib about the rights 
it guarantees its citizens (vide the U.S.S.R.'s 
constitution). 

Second, the Jackson measure should be 
passed because the nature of the opposition 
to it has made it a challenge to amoralism 
in our foreign policy. 

Consider the opposition. Because the Soviet 
government is a “good customer,” and be- 
cause we should not “interfere” in the in- 
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ternal affairs of the Soviet Union, Sen. 
William B. Saxbe (R-Ohio) has opposed 
Jackson. Saxbe, who just a few months ago 
said the President seemed to have “taken 
leave of his senses,” has become one of the 
President’s few Senate allies in actively op- 
posing Jackson. This is appropriate because 
opposition to Jackson rests on what deserves 
to be known as the President’s “good- 
customer” principle of amoralism in foreign 
policy. 

By amoralism I mean the idea that a 
nation has no obligations—other than those 
dictated by self-interest, narrowly con- 
strued—to other people, It is an idea cogently 
expressed by one of the President's favorite 
pinups, Charles de Gaulle: Nations have 
interests, not friends. 

It is surpassingly hard to take seriously 
those who say they oppose the Jackson 
measure because it constitutes “interference” 
with the internal affairs of another nation. 
Jackson’s measure is comparable to FDR's 
proclamations against Nazi anti-Semitism, 
The difference is the difference between 
empty words and effective deeds. 

Jackson's interference consists of confront- 
ing a nasty regime with a difficult choice; 
the regime can modify one of its particularly 
disagreeable policies, or it can hurt itself 
economically, If it chooses to injure its citi- 
zens, and especially its Jewish citizens, rather 
than help its economy, there is nothing we 
can do about that. But we can make them 
choose, and it is our duty to do so. To do 
otherwise would bo a failure to use a readily 
available nonviolent instrument on behalf 
of oppressed people. 

The 23 senators who thus far have refused 
to cosponsor Jackson’s measure include 
many who have voted to use economic lever- 
age against nations they dislike, Sens. Nel- 
son, Hatfield, Abourezk, Burdick, Fulbright, 
Hathaway, Metcalf, Moss, Pearson and Saxbe 
have voted for one or more of the measures 
to forbid aid to Greece, sugar quotas for 
South Africa, chrome imports from Rho- 
desia. 

The unpleasant truth is that many sens- 
tors who opposed Jackson are just unwilling 
to offend a dictatorship that is a “good cus- 
tomer.” That is applied amoralism, and it is 
the essence of a popular view of what detente 
must be. 

A sensible understanding of detente rests 
on the idea that there is a difference between 
doing life-and-death business with vicious 
regimes, and suggesting by deeds—e.g., op- 
posing the Jackson measure—an official 
amoralism, 

Such amoralism has a way of growing into 
the doctrine that it is rude, irrational or 
otherwise wrong to use even economic lever- 
age against noxious regimes that are asking 
us for economic favors. 

Any detente built on such amoralism is 
not worth having. What is worth having is a 
detente built on the middle ground between 
crusading moralism and flaccid amoralism in 
foreign policy. 

Increasingly the idea of detente seems to 
involve more than just avoiding military con- 
flict with totalitarian superpowers. And, in- 
creasingly, detente seems to require eschew- 
ing any action that will complicate commerce 
with regimes which, though tyrannical, are 
“good customers.’* 

As American economic interests rally round 
this idea, detente comes to resemble Coo- 
lidgeism: The business of American foreign 
policy is business. 

But this is neither wise nor necessary. The 
Jackson approach to detente is levering con- 
cessions from the Soviet government. And 
Saxbe can relax. The Soviets will continue to 
be good customers. They care more about 
commerce than human rights. We will not 
continue to be a decent country if we are 
like that. 
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ALLEGATIONS OF IMPROPER PRAC- 
TICES IN THE RECORDING IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there have been widely 
publicized allegations of improper and 
illegal practices in the recording indus- 
try. It has been alleged that the use of 
drugs and payola is prevalent in seg- 
ments of the industry. There have been 
allegations that record companies have 
made payments to promote the playing 
of records by broadcasting stations. It 
has been reported that recording artists 
have been supplied with drugs in con- 
nection with their contractual relation- 
ship to record companies. 

It is anticipated that later in this 
Congress the Senate will be considering 
legislation now pending before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Copy- 
rights relating to the payment of copy- 
right royalties by broadcasters to record 
companies, and the creation of a per- 
formance royalty in the copyright stat- 
ute for the benefit of recording artists 
and record companies. It will also be nec- 
essary for this Congress to act on the 
extension of the legislation to combat 
the unauthorized duplication of sound 
recordings and tapes. 

I have supported such measures, and 
anticipate continuing to do so. It is ap- 
parent, however, that there will be a sig- 
nificant difference of opinion within the 
Senate concerning the creation of a per- 
formance royalty. That issue should be 
determined on its merits. To do so it is 
necessary to establish the actual facts 
with respect to the allegations of im- 
proper practices. 

Iam accordingly directing the staff of 
the subcommittee to conduct a prompt 
investigation of these charges. I wish to 
emphasize that this investigation will 
not delay action on the copyright revi- 
sion bill. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
COTTON 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the impending retirement of our 
outstanding colleague from New Hamp- 
shire (Senator Corton) has saddened us 
all. We will greatly miss his intelligence, 
his integrity, his finely honed wit and 
his quick analysis of complex legislative 
issues. 

We will especially remember Norris 
CorrTon as a Senator, and before that a 
Congressman, who was a true “Repre- 
sentative” in the finest sense of the word. 
He has always placed the needs of his 
fine New Hampshire constituents high 
above any personal thoughts. I know 
that despite his retirement, this innate 
understanding for and devotion to the 
people of New Hampshire will continue 
and they will long reciprocate these 
warm feelings. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
editorials, one from the Manchester 
Union Leader and another from the Val- 
ley News, be printed in the Recorp. They 
are a fine tribute to a great man and a 
good friend. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
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rials were ordered to be printed in the 

REeEcorp, as follows: 

DANIEL WEBSTER WOULD HAVE Sap 
Done, Norris COTTON” 


It is sad news for all of New Hampshire 
when one of its strongest sources of influence 
in government in Washington, D.C., Senator 
Norris Cotton, announces that he will not 
run again. The Senator is the third-ranking 
Republican member of the Appropriations 
Committee; he is the third-ranking Repub- 
lican Senator on the subcommittee on De- 
fense; he is the first-ranking Republican on 
the subcommittee for Health, Education, 
and Welfare; he is the ranking Republican 
on the Commerce Committee and he is the 
Chairman of the Republican Conference. 
With all of these, he has tremendous influ- 
ence in Washington. It is very essential for 
a small state, such as New Hampshire, to 
have this sort of seniority and leverage in 
Washington if it is to be able to obtain 
what it needs from the federal government. 

While the Senator is not the sort of indi- 
vidual to change his mind, we would very 
much hope that between now and the first 
of 1974, he will change his mind. This news- 
paper is well aware of the fact that Mrs. Cot- 
ton has not been well and since the Senator 
is a very conscientious husband, Mrs. Cot- 
ton’s health is a serious obstacle to his run- 
ning again. 

On the other hand, the Senator has come 
such a long ways from Warren, New Hamp- 
shire, that it seems to this newspaper a great 
pity to throw it all over instead of finishing 
out his career with his boots on in the United 
States Senate. It’s not as if the Senator were 
mentally or physically doddering. Senator 
Cotton is as physically and mentally tough 
as an old-time New Hampshire hickory fence 
railing. Those who have known him for many 
years know there is no deterioration in either 
his physical or his mental capacity. 

The Senator's career has been a remark- 
able one for a country boy born in the village 
of Warren, New Hampshire. He has progressed 
from a plain background to holding an im- 
portant position in the seats of the mighty 
in our nation’s capitol. Probably when he 
attended school in Warren and afterwards 
when he attended Exeter Academy on a 
scholarship, he never thought that life would 
carry him into such a prominent position. 
Yet, his abilities were so outstanding that 
they brought him the recognition that he 
deserved. 

This newspaper has on occasion disagreed 
with Senator Cotton and I am quite sure he 
has disagreed with us. We don’t agree with his 
vote on the Bayh Bill banning certain types 
of pistols; we did not agree with his recent 
position in favor of scuttling and running 
out of Cambodia and all of Asia, thus turn- 
ing it over to the Communists. 

Yet om so many issues, this newspaper 
would have to assert, and most of New Hamp- 
shire would agree with us, that the Senator 
has been right most of the time. 

One of Senator Cotton's outstanding char- 
acteristics is that he is essentially modest 
and has a bright and droll sense of humor, 
even at his own expense. 

The Senator used to like to tell the story 
of the group of New Hampshire High School 
students who came to his office one day and 
in making conversation with one of the young 
ladies, he asked her what she was studying 
and she, not knowing where the Senator was 
born and raised, said very seriously, “Well, 
Senator, our class project right now is to 
study inbreeding and feeblemindedness in 
the town of Warren.” That always gave the 
Senator a great chuckle. 

Like many people with a sense of humor, 
the Senator has never taken himself seri- 
ously or behaved pompously. As a matter of 
fact, this observer does not believe that Sen- 
ator Cotton ever enjoyed having to give or- 
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ders and in any way act as a boss of the Re- 
publican Party in New Hampshire. 

Essentially the Senator is an extremely 
modest individual who delighted in doing a 
conscientious, good job for the people he 
represented. Unlike some individuals, he did 
not ask for prominence, glory or recognition. 
He just wanted to be able to perform com- 
petently in the assignments that had been 
given him. 

It has been a long hard, dusty road from 
Warren to the Senator’s Office on Capitol Hill 
in the New Senate Office Building, but as the 
Senator looks back today on that road, rec- 
ognizing al! the obstacles along the way, 
he should be able to feel to himself that he 
walked it honestly, unlike many people who 
go to Washington who return to their native 
heaths with a large fortune accumulated 
through their Washington connections, The 
Senator's financial position is modest and he 
could no doubt have made much more money 
if he had remained in private law practice. 
But the Senator must feel very rich in friends 
and a sense of genuine accomplishment, and 
although he might not acknowledge it, the 
gratitude of the people of New Hampshire, 
many of whom wish that he would change 
his mind and stay on and be of even greater 
service to the Granite State. 


Senator COTTON STEPS Down 


Those older citizens of the Upper Valley 
who remember so well the younger, active, 
vivacious, brilliant Ruth Cotton can describe 
the tremendous influence she had upon the 
younger Norris Cotton as he was climbing his 
way up the political ladder in local, state, and 
then national politics. 

This is not to say that Sen. Cotton, who 
Thursday announced his intention not to 
seek re-election, could not have made it to 
the top of the Granite State’s political 
pyramid without the assistance of his wife. 
But his task would have been immeasurably 
‘more difficult, 

Sen. Cotton and this newspaper, as our 
more faithful readers are aware, have many 
times been on opposing sides of important 
questions, Nor do we expect that as the sena- 
tor’s last term winds down we will always see 
eye to eye. But it bears saying, particularly 
at this juncture, that our differences have 
been plainly and simply those of opinion. We 
have never doubted his sincerity, nor his de- 
sire to do the best possible job for his country 
and his constituency as he sees that job. 

And we can understand and sympathize 
with him as he went through the agony of 
making this decision—not to seek re-election. 
His concern for Mrs. Cotton should bring 
forth in all of us the same response: we un- 
derstand, we thank him for his long years of 
faithful and enterprising service, and we 
wish him many more years of active service 
to the American public he so obviously loves 
and respects, as senator or in whatever area 
he seeks to work after 1974. 

More importantly right now, however, we 
all must wish Mrs. Cotton a quick return to 
good health. With the senator close by, per- 
haps that will be expedited—and this is why 
we applaud Norris Cotton’s act of Thursday. 


COURT OF APPEALS UPHOLDS FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
has today upheld the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission to issue 
trade regulation rules. Coming on the 
heels of the Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding the authority of the Food 
and Drug Administration in its efforts 
to protect the public health and welfare 
from unproven drugs, we can certainly 
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claim that the American consumer is 
well on his way toward seeing his fun- 
damental rights protected. 

Many people have anxiously awaited 
this decision. Only time will tell the long- 
range significance of the court’s deci- 
sion. In the meantime, we will be able 
to watch the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, an agency that has demonstrated 
that it has the will to protect the pub- 
lic, make use of this authority to fulfill 
the needs of the American public. Now 
that this critical test is over and won, I 
am confident that the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the leadership of 
Chairman Lewis Engman, will get on 
with the business of protecting business 
and the public from unfair and decep- 
tive practices. 


CITIES SUPPORT LEAA AMENDMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it now ap- 
pears likely that the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the LEAA pro- 
gram and the Safe Streets Act exten- 
sion tomorrow. We will take up the 
House bill, H.R. 8152. 

I have already indicated that I plan 
to offer an amendment to the substitute 
proposed for the House bill by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HRUSKA). My amendment would shorten 
the period for which authorization is 
provided from 5 years to 2 years. 

My explanation for this amendment 
apears in yesterday’s RECORD at page 
$11858. At this time I would like to in- 
sert in the Record a statement in sup- 
port of my amendment from the Na- 
tional League of Cities and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. The groups of local 
officials perhaps most affected by the 
crime epidemic in our urban areas. 

Their support for this amendment is 
particularly significant because some 
suggestion has been raised that a 2-year 
authorization would hinder local offi- 
cials—particularly in our larger cities— 
in their efforts to plan and undertake 
long range projects from reform. 

But the League of Cities and Confer- 
ence of Mayors obviously do not agree 
with that position. They state: 

. .+ [W]e feel that some scrutiny by the 
Congress bi-annually would strengthen this 
crime fighting program—which is so essen- 
tial to local officials. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from these organiza- 
tions be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
U.S. CONFERENCE OF Mayors, 
June 27, 1973. 
The Honorable PHILIP A. Harr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: The National League 
of Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
supports your proposed amendment No. 263 
to the Crime Control Act of 1973 that would 


require LEAA to come back to Congress for 
additional authorization after a two year 


period, 
City Officials are well aware of the im- 
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provements in the LEAA program since its 
inception in 1968, but we feel that some 
scrutiny by the Congress bi-annually would 
strengthen this crime fighting program— 
which is so essential to local officials. 
Congressional oversight every two years, 
in our opinion, will also give public officials 
at all levels an opportunity to exchange in- 
formatior regularly on the progress of the 
LEAA program. 
Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. PRITCHARD, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, National 
League of Cities. 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director, U.S. Conjerence of 
Mayors. 


THE SECRECY OF CORPORATE 
OWNERSHIP 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent issue of the Indiana Law Review 
contains a significant article written by 
Senator METCALF. In this article, entitled 
“The Secrecy of Corporate Ownership,” 
the Senator notes that— 

Faceless, anonymous institutions control 
most of the stock in America. But the ex- 
tent of that control is not known. 


He also maintains that— 

Corporate documents have never been 
public records. Although corporations are 
often described as creatures of the state, they 
have never been treated as creatures of the 
people. 


Senator Metcatr’s remedy for this 
situation is full disclosure of the major 
stockholders in all large corporations. 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE SECRECY OF CORPORATE OWNERSHIP 

(By Lee METCALF) 
I, INTRODUCTION 


Last year, Safeway carried an article en- 
titled “Who Owns Us?” in its bi-monthly 
magazine. That article described the easily 
identifiable stockholders, the small investors. 
Safeway characterized those “typical” partic- 
ipants in the great American dream as fol- 
lows: 

“They are the retired couple on the corner 
lot; they are the young couple who put a 
small inheritance in trust for their new 
baby; they are the store manager in Kansas, 
the mailman who serves his store and the 
truck driver who brings his supplies. They 
are the farmer who sells us lettuce and the 
rancher who raises beef. They are the local 
policeman and the boy next door who is 
away at college.” + 

But, when the author of that article put 
romance aside and cited facts and figures, 
a different picture of Safeway ownership 
emerged. Stockholders with less than 100 
shares constituted forty-eight porcent of the 
total stockholders and represented only four 
percent of the total ownership.’ Nearly fifty 
percent of the stock was held by some of 
the largest insurance companies, pension 
funds, mutual funds, banks, and trusts in 
the United States. 

Safeway’s situation is not atypical, Face- 
less, anonymous institutions control most of 
the stock in America. But the extent of that 
control is not known, Even the Safeway ad- 
vanceman did not tell the whole truth about 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ownership of his company's stock, He may 
not have known. The officers of Safeway, 
however, were most cooperative in providing 
additional information on the company’s 
stockholders, and they should be commended 
for their public disclosure. Other corpora- 
tions, including such giants as IBM, ITT, 
GM, Standard of New Jersey, and Texaco, 
would not supply information on their 
stockholders when this writer requested it. 

The facts show that one institutional in- 
vestor, Chase Manhattan Bank, holds and 
votes almost ten percent of Safeway’s stock 
in just one of the three accounts of that 
bank listed among Safeway’s top thirty 
stockholders. President Mitchell of Safeway 
and Mr. Stanton of his staff were most co- 
operative in verifying this fact. Somebody at 
Chase stamped “Kane and Company” on a 
proxy, and that proxy voted* almost ten 
percent of the total stock, 


II, THE INVISIBLE “NOMINEE” SHAREHOLDERS 


Kane & Co. has a lower profile than even 
Chase Manhattan Bank. A nominee for one 
of the numerous accounts at Chase, Kane & 
Co. does not even enjoy the sturdy brick 
walls and efficient tellers that give a bank 
personality. Instead, its character is shaped 
by the constant flow of sales and purchases 
that define the world of an investment ac- 
count. It only exists-on paper, and that can 
be a very nebulous existence. 

Kane & Co. is joined in the investment 
world by such luminary and original “stock- 
holders” as Cede & Co., “fronting” for the 
Stock Clearing Corporation, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the New York Stock Exchange; 
Pace & Co., standing in for the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust; and Carson & Co., 
Powers & Co., and Teggee & Co., all pseud- 
onyms for Morgan Guaranty Trust. Other 
“stockholders” include Fiveco, Forco, Octo, 
Oneco, Treco, and Twoco—devised perhaps 
by some computer operator—all code words 
for the Prudential Insurance Company. 

These code names or “nominees,” * repre- 
senting some of the biggest investors in the 
United States, can be traced directly to the 
institutional investors of our country, espe- 
cially bank trust departments. Concentration 
of stock control is a frightening fact of the 
modern economic scene. 

The massive institutional investors’ study 
report by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, which was printed in 1971 as House 
Document 64,° almost came to grips with the 
problem. The study analyzed concentration 
of stockholdings of the 230 largest institu- 
tional investors in 800 representative com- 
panies listed with the New York and Amer- 
ican Stock Exchanges or traded exclusively 
over the counter. The study did not name the 
banks, insurance companies, investment 
houses, and other institutional investors. But 
it did mame the companies in which these 
institutional investors had sole voting rights 
and partial voting rights to stated percent- 
ages of stock. And this study showed that 
various combinations of from one to three of 
the 230 institutional investors had sole voting 
rights to at least ten percent of the stock in 
more than one-fourth of 620 representative 
companies. x 

Some of the companies in which one, two, 
or three institutional investors vote at least 
ten percent of the stock include: Proctor & 
Gamble; Sears, Roebuck; Ford and Chrysler; 
two oil companies, Gulf and Standard Oil 
of Indiana; three drug companies, Upjohn, 
Parke-Davis, and A. H. Robbins; four insur- 
ance companies, Aetna Life & Casualty, Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance, Connecticut General In- 
surance, and Farmers New World Life; and 
six airlines, Eastern, TWA, United, National, 
Delta, and Northwest. 

Chase Manhattan Bank is a major stock- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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holder in most of the nation’s biggest alr- 
lines. In 1972 annual reports filed by airlines 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board, Chase 
Manhattan was listed as holding 6.5 percent 
of the stock in TWA, 9 percent of Eastern 
Airlines stock, 8.4 percent of the stock in 
National, and 7.5 percent of American Air- 
lines stock, Although the CAB reports did 
not divulge it, Chase Manhattan also held 
6.86 percent of the stock in Northwest, 7.26 
percent in Western Airlines, and 8.57 percent 
in United. The bank held the stock through 
nominees. 

Time, Inc., the publishing giant, lists Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust, the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Morgan Guaranty Trust 
among its stockholders. Time’s ownership, 
however, does not appear in that form on its 
stockholder list. Instead, some ownership is 
identified in the Orwellian terms of nomi- 
nees—Chetco, Pace & Co., Ferro, Cede & Co., 
Carson & Co., Powers & Co., and Tegge & Co. 
Although several banks hold blocks of stock 
in the magazine, Time did not disclose some 
of them in its 1971 ownership report. 

In the electric utilities arena, fourteen 
banks are among the top ten stockholders of 
ten or more utilities: Chase Manhattan 
Bank, using four different names, appears 
among the top ten stockholders of forty-two 
utilities; Morgan Guaranty Trust, using 
thirteen different nominees, appears among 
the top ten of forty-one utilities; Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust, using five different 
nominees, appears among the top ten of 
thirty-one utilities; First National City Bank 
of New York, using eight different nominees, 
appears among the top ten of twenty-nine 
utilities; State Street Bank and Trust of 
Boston, using eight different nominees, ap- 
pears among the top ten of twenty-one utili- 
ties; and Bankers Trust of New York, using 
eight nominees, is among the top ten stock- 
holders of twenty utilities. 


Ill, GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


The full extent of ownership concentration 
and the effects of that concentration are not 
known. Federal regulatory agencies have a 
spotted record at best in attempting to obtain 
ownership information, and many companies 
simply refuse to divulge such information on 
@ voluntary basis.’ 

Corporate documents have never been pub- 
lic records. Although corporations are often 
described as creatures of the state, they have 
never been treated as creatures of the people. 
Their transactions are essentially private, and 
the lid on that privacy is only pried off for 
special groups of people. The list of privi- 
leged people has not grown much since the 
common law, and statutory enactments of 
the inspection franchise have not added to 
the exclusive club. The privilege is still basi- 
cally limited to agents of the government, 
stockholders of the corporation, and, of 
course, officers of the corporation.® 

Corporations are schizophrenic entities. 
They owe their existence to the laws of the 
state, but they are still formed by private 
individuals under private, voluntary agree- 
ments. The charter privilege provided by the 
state, however, makes the corporation more 
public than private as far as government in- 
spection is concerned. In Wilson v. United 
States? the United States Supreme Court 
held that a state, in granting a charter, re- 
served a “visitational power” to inspect cor- 
porate records and that a corporate custodian 
had, therefore, assumed the duty of produc- 
ing these quasi-public records.” Justice 
Brown, in an earlier decision, Hale v. Hen- 
kel, wrote for the Court that a “corporation 
is a creature of the State ... presumed to 
be incorporated for the benefit of the public” 
holding special privileges which are preserved 
only “so long as it obeys the laws” of the 
state and its charter. 

The federal government’s powers of corpo- 
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rate regulation can be found in the United 
States Constitution: the commerce power,* 
the implied powers,“ its war powers,” and 
its powers over post offices and the mail.’* 
Those powers lay largely unused until the 
New Deal era, although Congress had estab- 
lished regulatory agencies many years ear- 
lier" The 1930's saw new and vigorous at- 
tempts at business regulation, and the United 
States Supreme Court reacted protectively to 
the new usurpation of power. It finally 
found solace in the commerce clause,” and 
the federal government has been trying to 
regulate ever since.” 

Regulation led to investigations, reports, 
staff appraisals, agency intervention into 
corporate conduct, and agency access to cor- 
porate books and records. The Government 
needed information to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. Some agencies have attempted to 
compile stock ownership information on the 
corporations they regulate. That information 
is seldom broken down into a convenient 
form, however, and often has to be culled 
from other reporting requirements imposed 
on the corporations. 

IV. SHAREHOLDER INSPECTION 


The common law has long recognized a 
shareholder's right to inspect company books. 
The privilege is a property right which 
grows out of the stockholder’s investment in 
the company and his right to protect that 
investment. 

The common-law privileges of inspection 
are not absolute, however, and must be tied 
to some “proper purpose,” a vexatious and 
troublesome term that defies description. 
Generally, courts have agreed that a proper 
purpose is one that is germane to his inter- 
ests as a stockholder, and that means his 
economic interests.” 

Statutory authorization for shareholder 
inspection has diluted the privilege even 
more. While a few states decree that the 
statutory privilege is an expansion of com- 
mon-law rights, most states still retain the 
old common-law “proper purpose” require- 
ment.” In interpreting state inspection stat- 
utes, courts have ruled that they were meant 
only as a reaffirmation of the common law’s 
“proper purpose” doctrine. Even the abso- 
lutists find a way out of their purity. Since 
inspection is enforced by a mandamus 
action, a remedy invoked at the discretion 
of the court, the court can properly inquire 
into the purpose of the remedy. 

Fletcher has summarized the kinds of 
proper purposes as follows: * (1) to ascertain 
the condition of corporate affairs, (2) to 
determine the propriety of dividends, (3) to 
obtain a mailing list of stockholders to solicit 
proxies, (4) to ascertain the value of stock, 
(5) to prepare for a law suit unless the suit 
is inspired by ulterior motives, and (6) to 
defeat a merger. On the other side of the 
coin, improper inspection purposes include 
blackmail of the corporation, idle curiosity, 
speculation and “window-shopping,” annoy- 
ance and harassment, promotion of personal 
business interests, and aiding a competitor 
or divulging business secrets.” 

Proper purpose is not the only stumbling 
block a shareholder must leap on his way 
to the corporate records. He has to get there 
at the right time. He has to be at the right 
place. And he has to schedule his trip for 
the right time of year, since the books might 
be preempted for corporate use. He should 
buy his stock some months, or years, in ad- 
vance of inspection; and he better save his 
money, so he can buy a substantial quantity 
of stock. 

State inspection statutes limit perusal to 
shareholders of record for some period of 
time, usually six months. Other states re- 
quire a minimum percentage of ownership, 
usually one to five percent. Some states com- 
bine the two requirements. Almost all states 
limit shareholder access to certain hours of 
the day and a particular inspection site. 
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The Indiana inspection statute is one of 
the least complicated of the state statutory 
regulations. It requires each corporation to 
keep a shareholders list, and requires that— 

“Tajll such books, records and lists of a 
corporation shall be open to inspection and 
examination during the usual business hours 
for all proper purposes by every shareholder 
of the corporation, or his duly authorized 
agent or attorney.” ” 

Only the proper purpose doctrine and the 
business hours requirement dilute an other- 
wise absolute privilege. 

Florida @ and New York have tied up the 
privilege with practically every limitation 
known to the inspection statutes. Both states 
limit inspection to shareholders of record for 
at least six months. Florida also requires 
ownership of at least one percent of the out- 
standing stock. Both states permit stock- 
holders to combine their stock ownership to 
obtain inspection, and New York® incorpo- 
rates the “business purpose” doctrine into 
the inspection requirements. 

The recitation of provisions from New York 
and Florida inspection laws is not meant to 
demean the attitude toward stockholders in 
those states. Other states have provisions 
that are just as confusing and that further 
tie up the principles of common-law inspec- 
tion. 

V. SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic interests are not the only reason 
shareholders may desire inspection. Ralph 
Nader and the Project for Corporate Respon- 
sibility typify the approach to social atti- 
tudes which many stockholders desire. Two 
recent court cases illustrate this collision of 
emerging social attitudes and the traditional 
test of corporate inspection. 

The most celebrated case appears to be 
State ex rel. Pillsbury v. Honeywell, Inc.™ a 
1971 Minnesota decision. The shareholder, 
an heir to the flour millions, was also born 
with a social conscience. He was particularly 
concerned with the production of munitions 
by Honeywell, so he purchased stock in that 
company to conduct a proxy campaign and 
perhaps change the policies of the company. 
He was very frank in his motives, openly ad- 
mitting the purpose of his stock purchase 
and his membership in the “Honeywell 
Project,” a group of people also opposed to 
the production of munitions. 

That honestly led to Pillsbury’s demise. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota upheld 
Honeywell's refusal to permit inspection and 
refused to issue a writ of mandamus to allow 
such inspection. Pillsbury had run aground 
on the “business purpose” requirement, 
which mandated an economic, and not a 
social awareness. The Minnesota court noted 
that Pillsbury “had utterly no interest in the 
affairs of Honeywell” until he learned of the 
corporation's production of fragmentation 
bombs and that after obtaining this knowl- 
edge Pillsbury purchased stock for the “sole 
purpose of asserting ownership privileges in 
an effort to force Honeywell to cease such 
production.”*™ The court condemned the 
holding of stock for such a purpose™ and 
suggested that “but for his opposition to 
Honeywell's policy, petitioner probably would 
not have bought Honeywell stock, would not 
be interested in Honeywell’s profits and 
would not desire to communicate with 
Honeywell's shareholders,” ** The court in 
Pillsbury noted that the shareholder’s 
avowed purpose in buying the Honeywell 
stock was to place himself in a position to 
try to “impress his opinions favoring a re- 
ordering of priorities upon Honeywell man- 
agement and its other shareholders.” Such a 
motivation, the court emphasized, could 
hardly be deemed a “proper purpose germane 
to his economic interest as a shareholder.” * 

For future Minnesota crusaders, the teach- 
ing of Pillsbury is clear: Eschew any refer- 
ence to “political” or “social” concerns. In- 
stead, the corporate crusaders should focus 
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on claims of mismanagement of corporate 
funds or indicate a desire to communicate 
with shareholders about the “economic fu- 
ture” of the corporation, Courts in at least 
one state have already adopted that approach. 
They have pointedly said that a secondary 
improper purpose will not defeat a primary 
proper purpose.” 

The social stockholder may fare a little 
better under federal inspection statutes—at 
least that is the conclusion of some writ- 
ers. But their opinion is based on a case that 
only partially approaches the problem. The 
case, Medical Committee for Human Rights v. 
SEC,” arose under Securities and Exchange 
Commission rule 14a-8.“ That section estab- 
lishes provisions which require management 
to include stockholder proposals in proxy 
statements of the corporation, unless the 
proposals come within one of several enum- 
erated exceptions. 

The Committee, a group of doctors and 
psychiatrists across the United States, was 
opposed to the use of napalm i: the Viet- 
nam war. It became a stockholder in the Dow 
Chemical Company to stop the production 
of napalm by that company. The Commit- 
tee submitted an amendment to Dow’s arti- 
cles of incorporation which called for a pro- 
hibition of napalm production by the com- 
pany. Dow refused to submit the proposal 
with its proxy statement, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission upheld that re- 
fusal. Dow and the SEC probably based their 
refusal on the exceptions to rule 14a-3, as 
set out in subsection (c) of that rule. The 
proposal was doubtlessly either not consid- 
ered a “proper subject for action by security 
holders” or was considered as being sub- 
mitted to promote “general economic, politi- 
cal, racial, religious, social or similar 
causes... .”# 

The Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia overruled the Exchange Commis- 
sion on a technicality and remanded the 
order to the Commission for reconsideration.“ 
But in the process of reaching that decision, 
the Medical Committee court made some 
interesting observations about stockholder 
inspection. The court strongly implied that 
management should not be allowed to au- 
tomatically block shareholder inquiry into 
company policies which might be economi- 
cally profitable but, perhaps, socially irre- 
sponsible.“ While the court conceded that the 
propriety of corporate political decisions was 
irrelevant to the controversy at hand, it 
stressed that of “immediate concern was the 
question of whether corporate proxy rules 
can be employed as a shield to isolate such 
managerial decisions from shareholder con- 
trol.” © Although the language may appear 
as a little venting-of-the-spleen on the part 
of the judges, the court’s language still points 
away from the “business as usual” require- 
ments of the Minnesota court. 

When Medical Committee was appealed, 
the United States Supreme Court avoided a 
direct ruling on the propriety of the stock- 
holder activity.“ Instead, the Court ruled 
that the refusal by Dow was moot and held 
that it was “purely a matter of conjecture” 
as to whether the Committee would resub- 
mit the proposal in 1974 and, if it did, wheth- 
er Dow would accept it. Political and social 
causes are still in limbo, a least as far as 
the provisions of section 14(a) of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Act are concerned. 

Admittedly, the inspection right asserted 
by the stockholders in the Pillsbury case and 
the proxy right asserted by the stockholders 
in the Medical Committee case are different. 
But both cases deal with the broader question 
of stockholder access to corporate records and 
the corporate decision-making processes. The 
Medical Committee case is a much easier case 
to live with for the corporate reformer. 

VI. PUBLIC ACCESS 


The discussion so far has primarily been 
concerned with the inspection rights of share- 
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holders and the Government, Inspection be- 
yond that, in both state statutes and court 
cases, is limited to agents of the shareholder, 
officers and managers of the corporation, and 
judgment creditors.“ 

The record for public access is not without 
precedent, however. Some stockholder infor- 
mation has been available at many federal 
agencies for years. However, these lists are 
limited to the very few major holders who 
often hide their identity and the quantity of 
their holdings through use of nominees.” 

The consequences of our present legal and 
corporate attitude toward ownership disclos- 
ure are predictable. The corporate election 
process in America today is as rigged as elec- 
tions are in the Soviet Union. The outcome is 
as predictable. The accompanying propaganda 
is as self-serving. 

Consider the procedures for an annual 
stockholders’ meeting. The agenda and the 
candidates are determined well in advance by 
the corporate management. It polices the 
election. It chooses the auditors. Great effort 
and considerable expense, months prior to 
the meeting, are required to obtain consider- 
ation of the most modest proposals that have 
been offered by management. If the attempt 
to get a candidate or an issue on the ballot is 
successful, identification of the voting stock- 
holders and timely communication with them 
is difficult or impossible. The proxies of a 
few key institutional investors decide the 
election, which is then publicly construed 
by the corporation publicists as a ringing 
endorsement of its past activities and a man- 
se to continue doing whatever it decides 
to do. 

The flaw is secercy; the remedy disclosure. 
Last year the writer introduced legislation, 
S. 3923,” which would require corporations 
that gross more than $10 million a year to 
disclose quarterly, to the Library of Congress, 
the names and addresses of each person or 
instiution empowered to vote one percent or 
more of the voting securities of the corpora- 
tion. This Corporate Ownership Reporting Act 
(CORA) further provided for publication of 
these ownership reports by the Library of 
Congress and sale of the ownership document 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

Studies now in progress indicate that large 
banks may have voting rights to more stock 
in individual companies than statutes and 
regulations permit. A Library of Congress 
analysis of material supplied, at the writer's 
request, by the Federal Communications 
Commission, shows that the largest stock- 
holder in Columbia Broadcasting System, 
with sole or partial voting rights to more 
thain fourteen percent of the stock, is Chase 
Manhattan Bank. It has similiar voting 
rights to 4.5 percent of the stock in RCA 
Corporaion, parent of the National Broad- 
casting Company. Bankers Trust has voting 
rights to more than ten percent of the stock 
in the American Broadcasting Company and 
9.8 percent of the stock in Metromedia. The 
banks mentioned above, and a few others, 
also have substantial holdings in other 
broadcast companies. 

Under FCC rules. one owner—individual 
or institutional investor—may control seven 
AM, seven FM, and seven TV stations (no 
more than five of the latter can be VHF sta- 
tions). Ownership is also conditioned by the 
“duopoly rule,” which prohibits ownership 
of two TV. FM, or AM radio stations which 
serve the same area. Beyond those liberal 
ownership provisions, no individual or bank, 
until last year, could own more than one per- 
cent of the stock of other broadcast com- 
panies that have fifty or more stockholders. 
Since 1968, mutual funds have been permit- 
ted to own three percent. Under more lenient 
regulations adopted last year," banks cre 
permitted to control five percent of the stock 
of other broadcast companies. The three per- 
cent limit for mutual funds, and the one per- 
cent limit for individuals, was not changed. 
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Unfortunately, the FCC was unaware of 
information in its own files which shows the 
concentration of stock which its own staff 
and the Library of Congress subsequently 
varified. The problem, as Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson stated later last year, “is 
that the Commission's ownership reports for 
a variety of reasons, are not providing the 
relevant information on institutional hold- 
ings of broadcast stock.” A major reason, 
evident from examination of the files, is use 
of numerous nominees, rather than the single 
proprietary owner, in reports filed with the 
Commission. The FCC is certainly not the 
only governmental agency which lacks in- 
formation: As Ralph Nader has recently 
stated, “[nJeither the SEC, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board nor the Federal Power Com- 
mission penetrates the veil of so-called nom- 
inee shareholders to determine who the ac- 
tual owners are—corporate or individual—of 
the industries they purport to regulate.” = 

VII. CONCLUSION 


The banks that vote huge blocks of other 
person’s stock ‘constitute the legislative 
branch of corporate government. Power of 
the institutional investors is further in- 
creased through two other methods, control 
of credit and interlocking directorates. The 
CORA bill the writer is now drafting, for in- 
troduction and consideration in the Ninety- 
third Congress, will provide for disclosure in 
those two areas as well as stock voting rights. 

The equipment and procedures now de- 
signed to service assets can and should be 
altered to provide ready access to the names 
and addresses of the individuals empowered 
to vote the principal blocks of stock in ma- 
jor corporations, principal creditors and the 
amount of indebtedness, and the affiliations 
of principal officials with officers of other 
companies. That information should be com- 
piled, kept up-to-date, and broadly available. 

If the Government Printing Office prints 
a corporate ownership report, it will become 
one of the best sellers the GPO ever issued. 
The report will be of inestimable value to 
regulatory commissions and the Justice De- 
partment in enforcing regulations and anti- 
trust law. It is a necessary tool for persons 
who want to work within the system. 

Ownership and control of many of our 
principal corporations have slipped into the 
hands of very few people. Corporate secrecy 
disguises, perpetuates, and accelerates their 
control. They must be identified, and raised 
from low profile to sharp silhouette, so that 
they can be held accountable to the custom- 
ers and stockholders, and to the laws enacted 
by those of us elected under the principle 
of “one man, one vote.” 

FOOTNOTES 


+ Who Owns Us? Sarewaxy News, Feb.-Mar. 
1972, reprinted in the Conc. REC., vol. 118, 
pt. 18, p. 22794. 

Id. 

For a general overview of proxy voting, 
see H. HENN, HANDBOOK OF THE LAW OF COR- 
PORATIONS AND OTHER BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
$ 196 (1970) [hereinafter cited as HENN]; 
Axe, Corporate Prozies, 41 Micu. L. Rev. 38 
(1942); Loss, The SEC Prozy Rules in the 
Courts, 73 Harv. L. Rev. 1041 (1960). It should 
be remembered that, in the parlance of cor- 
poration law, “controlling” stockholders are 
not, in the vast majority of instances, major- 
ity stockholders. See Perlman v. Feldmann, 
219 F.2d 173, 175 (2d Cir.), cert. denied, 349 
U.S. 952 (1955). 

*A “nominee” list is compiled periodically 
and distributed to members of the American 
Society of Corporate Secretaries, Inc The 
twentieth edition of the list, which, in the 
words of the society’s Executive Director, 
“will be invaluable in proxy solicitation and 
stock transfer work,” was made public by 
this author in mid-1971 when the entire list 
of nominees, their principals, and addresses 
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was inserted in the Congressional Record, vol. 
117, pt. 17, p. 22142. 

Although banks do not usually own the 
stock which is in the name of their various 
nominees, the banks frequently vote such 
stock. Accordingly, Indiana attorneys and in- 
vestors may find it useful to know the nomi- 
nees of some of the state’s major financial 
institutions, as listed in the 1971 compilation 
Id. at 22,208-09. 

American Fletcher National Bank & Trust 
Co. (Indianapolis): Nominee—Nom & Co. 

First Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend: 
Nominees—Bend & Co., First & Co., and Mish. 
& Co. 

Indiana Bank & Trust Co. (Fort Wayne): 
Nominees—Doehrman & Co., Dokar & Co., 
Goodin & Co., Hudson & Co., Indco, Janco, 
Jem & Co., Ladig & Co., Lenk & Co., Perry & 
Co., Piver & Co., Ranke & Co., Strutz & Co., 
Swenski, Witco, and Woolner & Co. 

Indiana National Bank (Indianapolis): 
Nominees—Amstat & Co., Exem & Co., Indun 
& Co., and Novus & Co. 

Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co. of Colum- 
bus: Nominee—IU & Co. 

Lafayette National Bank, Trust Dept.: 
Nominees—Bondine & Co., Bonding & Co., 
Comstock & Co., Fonla & Co., Purla & Co., 
Salus & Co., Scola & Co., and Swela Co. 

Merchants National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Indianapolis: Nominees—Fren & Co., Merit 
Co., and Zel & Co. 

Second National Bank of Richmond: Nomi- 
nees—Notax & Co., Prof. & Co., and Secnab 
& Co. 

St. Joseph Bank & Trust Co. (South Bend) : 
Nominees—Bow & Co. Buyco, Saint & Co., and 
SJBIT & Co. 

“Terre Haute First National Bank: Nomi- 
nee—Thafnab & Co. 

° H.R. Doc. No. 64, 92 Cong., Ist Sess. (1971). 

*It should be emphasized that many au- 
thorities consider a five percent voting in- 
terest in a widely-held company to be con- 
trolling if the other votes are scattered. The 
other banks listed among the top ten stock- 
holders of ten or more utilities are New Eng- 
land Merchants National Bank, Bank of New 
York, Northwestern Bank of Minneapolis, 
United States Trust of New York, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust of 
Chicago, Girard Trust of Philadelphia, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, and Chem- 
ical Bank of New York. 

7 Those companies which refuse to volun- 
tarily disclose to the public their ownership 
information have, unfortunately, the weight 
of the law on their side. Shareholders, of 
course, can obtain shareholder lists and other 
records for various purposes. E.g., Guthrie v. 
Harkness, 199 U.S. 148 (1905) (to ascertain 
whether the corporation was being misman- 
aged); Hauser v. York Water Co., 278 Pa. 387, 
123 A. 330 (1924) (to determine corporation’s 
condition in order to be able to vote intel- 
ligently and attempt to obtain proxies); see 
also Nationwide Corp. v. Northwestern Nat'l 
Life Ins. Co., 251 Minn. 255, 87 N.W.2d 671 
(1958); E. AraNow & H. EINHORN, Proxy 
CONTESTS FOR CORPORATE CONTROL 40-50 (2d 
ed. 1968); Newman, Inspection of Stock 
Ledgers and Voting Lists, 16 Sw. L.J. 439, 
450 (1962). However, this traditional type of 
disclosure does not solve the problems raised 
in this Article. The beneficial owners of stock 
may properly be afforded some degree of 
anonymity from the general public, but the 
proprietary owners—who vote the stock— 
should be disclosed. 

® For a more complete discussion of inspec- 
tion of corporate records, see 5 W. FLETCHER, 
PRIVATE CORPORATIONS §§ 2213-57 (perm. repl. 
ed. 1967) [hereinafter cited as FLETCHER]. 

*221 U.S. 361 (1911). 

1 Writing for the Court, Justice Hughes 
opined: 

“[w]hat then is the status of the books 
and papers of a corporation, which has not 
been created as a mere instrumentality of 
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government, but has been formed pursuant 
to voluntary agreement and hence is called 
a private corporation? They are not public 
records in the sense that they relate to public 
transactions, or, in the absence of particular 
requirements, are open to general inspection 
or must be kept or filed in a special man- 
ner... . But the corporation form of business 
activity, with its chartered privileges, raises a 
distinction when the authority of govern- 
ment demands the examination of books. 
That demand, expressed in lawful process, 
confining its requirements within the limits 
which reason imposes in the circumstances 
of the case, the corporation has no privilege 
to refuse. .. . This is involved in the reserva- 
tion of the visitatorial power of the State, 
and in the authority of the National Govern- 
ment where the corporate activities are in 
the domain subject to the powers of Con- 
gress.” Id. at 382. See also George Campbell 
Painting Corp v. Reid, 392 U.S. 286 (1968), 
afg 20 N.Y.2d 370, 229 N.E.2d 602, 283, N.¥.S. 
2d 31 (1967); Wild v. Brewer, 329 F.2d 924 
(9th Cir.), cert. denied, 379 U.S. 914 (1964); 
United States v. White, 322 U.S. 694 (1944); 
Grant v. United States, 222 U.S. 74 (1913); 
Meltzer, Required Records, the McCarran Act, 
and the Privilege Against Self-Incrimination, 
18 U. Cur. L. Rev. 687 (1951). 

xz 201 U.S. 43 (1906). 

12 Id. at 74-15. The Court continued: 

“There is a reserved right in the legislature 
to investigate its contracts and find out 
whether it has exceeded its powers. It would 
be a strange anomaly to hold that a State, 
having chartered a corporation to make use 
of certain franchises, could not in the exer- 
cise of its sovereignty inquire how these 
franchises had been employed, and whether 
they had been abused, and demand the pro- 
duction of the corporate books and papers for 
that purposes.” Id. at 75. 

3 U.S. Const. art. I, § 8, cl. 3. See, e.g., El- 
lingston Timber Co. v. Great Northern Ry., 
424 F.2d 497 (9th Cir.), cert. denied, 400 U.S. 
957 (1970). All of the major federal acts 
which directly regulate corporations are, of 
course, premised on the commerce clause. 
Sherman .Antitrust Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 1-7 
(1970); Clayton Act, 15 U.S.C. §§ 12-27 
(1970); Robinson-Patman Act, 15 U.S.C. § 13c 
(1970); Fair Trade Act, 15 U.S.C. § 45 (1970). 
See also HENN §§ 309-16, 

+4 See U.S. Const. art. I, § 8, cl. 18. 

* U.S. Const. art I, §8, cl. 11. See, e.g., 
Varney v. Warehime, 147 F.2d 238 (6th Cir), 
cert. denied, 325 U.S. 882 (1945). 

*U.S. Const. art. I, §8, cl. 7. See, eg., 
Pensacola Tel. Co, v. Western Union Tel. Co., 
96 U.S. 1 (1878). 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established in 1887, and the Federal 
Trade Commission was created in 1914, to 
note only two. 

3 E.g., Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 
238 (1936); A.L.A. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. 
United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935); Railroad 
Retirement Bd. v. Alton R.R., 295 U.S. 330 
(1935). 

2 See generally United States v. Darby, 312 
U.S. 100 (1941); NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1 (1937). 

* See generally Fleischer, “Federal Corpora- 
tion Law”: An Assessment, 78 Harv. L. REv. 
1148 (1965). 

z See Guthrie v. Harkness, 199 U.S. 148 
(1905); FLETCHER § 2213. 

= PLETCHER § 2214. 

= See id. § 2215.1 & nn.45-48. Moreover, 
even when a “proper purpose” is established 
and corporations are required to disclose 
shareholder lists, the corporations will nor- 
mally require the stockholder to come in and 
compile the list—even though management 
could furnish the list with little effort. See 
Aranow & EINHORN, supra note 7, at 49-50. 

* FLETCHER § 2215.1. 

* Indianapolis St. Ry. v. State ex rel. Cohen, 
203 Ind. 534, 181 N.E. 365 (1932); Charles 
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Hegewald Co. v. State ex rel. Hegewald, 196 
Ind. 600, 149 N.E. 170 (1925). 

2 FLETCHER §§ 2223-25.1. 

Id. §§ 2226-264. 

3s See, e.g., Sawyers v. American Phenolic 
Corp., 404 Ill. 440, 89 N.E.2d 374 (1949) (con- 
struing the Illinois statute requiring owner- 
ship for six months). 

2 For a complete compilation of state cor- 
poration laws, see United States Corporation 
Council Manual, Vols. I-II (1971), in par- 
ticular, subject heading seventeen for in- 
spection rights. 

æ% IND. CODE § 23-1-2-14 (1971). 

a Cf., S.F. Bowser & Co., Inc. v. State ex rel. 
Hines, 192 Ind. 462, 137 N.E. 57 (1922) (reg- 
istered owner who has assigned entire bene- 
ficial interest in shares has no right to 
inspect). 

= FLA, STAT. ANN. § 608.39 (1956): The 
stock book or stock lists shall be open for; 

"(1) ... at least three business hours 
each business day for inspection by any judg- 
ment creditor of the corporation or any per- 
son who shall have been for at least six 
months immediately preceding his demand 
a record holder of not less than one percent 
of the outstanding shares of such corpora- 
tion, or by any officer, director, or any com- 
mittee or person holding or authorized in 
writing by the holders of at least five per- 
cent of all its outstanding shares. Persons 
sọ entitled to inspect stock books or stock 
lists may make extracts thereform.” 

For construction of this statute, see 
Florida Tel. Corp. v. State ex rel. Peninsular 
Tel. Co., 111 So. 2d 677 (Fla. App. 1959). 

“N.Y. Bus. Corp. Law § 624 (McKinney 
Supp. 1972): 

“(b) Any person who shall have been a 
shareholder of record of a corporation for 
at least six months immediately preceding 
his demand, or any person holding, or there- 
unto authorized in writing by the holders 
of at least five percent of any class of the 
outstanding shares, upon at least five days’ 
written demand shall have the right to exam- 
ine in person or by agent or attorney, during 
usual business hours, its minutes . . . record 
of shareholders and to make extracts there- 
from. ... 

“(c) An inspection authorized by para- 
graph (b) may be denied to such shareholder 
or other person upon his refusal to furnish 
to the corporation, its transfer agent or 
registrar an affidavit that such inspection is 
not desired for a purpose which is in the 
interest of a business or object other than 
the business of the corporation and that he 
has not within five years sold or offered for 
sale any list of shareholders of any corpora- 
tion of any type or kind, whether or not 
formed under the laws of this state, or aided 
or abetted any person in procuring any such 
record of shareholders for any such pur- 
pose. .. .” See In re Steinway, 159 N.Y. 250, 
53 N.E. 1103 (1899); Levine v. Pat-Plaza 
Amusements, Inc., 67 Misc. 2d 485, 324 
N.Y.S.2d 145 (Sup. Ct. 1971). 

*391 Minn. 322, 191 N.W.2d 406 (1971), 
noted in 46 TUL. L. Rev. 1002 (1972). 

= Id. at 329, 191 N.W.2d at 411. 

Id., quoting Charles A. Day & Co. v. 
Booth, 123 Me. 443, 447, 123 A. 557, 558 (1924). 

* 391 Minn. at 329, 191 N.W.2d at 411. See 
also Wall Street Journal, Jan. 11, 1972, § 1, 
at 4, col. 1 (indicating that corporate man- 
agement was being flooded with anti-war, 
environmental, and other proxy proposals). 

3 391 Minn. at 329, 191 N.W.2d at 411. One 
writer, perhaps tongue-in-cheek, remarked 
that, “[t]he court did not, however, imply 
that a shareholder whose political judgment 
led him to believe that a corporate policy 
could lead to economic injury would have an 
improper purpose.” 46 Tut. L. Rev. 1002, 1008 
(1972). 

* Credit Bureau Reports, Inc. v. Credit 
Bureau of St. Paul, Inc., 290 A.2d 691 (Del. 
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1972); General Time Corp. v. Talley Indus., 
Inc., 240 A.2d 755, 756 (Del. 1968). 

#432 F.2d 659 (D.C. Cir. 1970), vacated 
as moot, 404 U.S. 403 (1972). See 57 Va. L. 
Rev. 331 (1971). 

“17 C.F.R. § 240.14a-8 (1972) provides: 

“(a) If any security holder entitled to 
vote at a meeting of security holders of the 
issuer shall submit to the management of 
the issuer, within the time hereinafter 
specified, a proposal which is accompanied 
by notice of his intention to present the 
proposal for action at the meeting, the man- 
agement shall set forth the proposal in its 
proxy statement... .” 

“Id, § 240.14a-8(c)(1) & (2) (1972). See 
also Milis v. Electric Auto-Lite Co., 396 U.S. 
375, 377 (1970); J.I. Case Co. v. Borak, 377 
U.S. 426 (1964). A shareholder aggrieved by 
management’s noncompliance with proxy 
rules has a private right of action which 
may be brought in federal district court to 
supplement SEC enforcement. 

“The stockholder’s petition for inclusion 
was remanded to the SEC for reconsidera- 
tion, but this time the SEC had to clearly 
set out in its record of approval or denial 
the reasons for its action. The court declared 
that “the basis for [the SEC’s] decision 
[must] appear clearly on the record, not 
in conclusory terms but in sufficient detail 
to permit prompt and effective review.” 432 
F.2d at 682. The Medical Committee decision 
destroyed the widely held assumption that 
the SEC’s advisory processes were not sub- 
ject to review. See, e.g., K. Davis, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE LAw Text 514 (1959). 

“Writing for the court, Judge Tamm de- 
clared, 

“[njo reason has been advanced in the 
present proceedings which leads to the con- 
clusion that management may properly place 
obstacles in the path of shareholders who 
wish to present to their co-owners, in ac- 
cordance with applicable state law, the ques- 
tion of whether they wish to have their as- 
sets used in a manner which they believe 
to be more socially responsible but possibly 
less profitable than that which is dictated 
by present company policy. Thus, even ac- 
cepting Dow's characterization of the pur- 
pose and intent of the Medical Committee's 
proposal, there is a strong argument that 
permitting the company to exclude it would 
contravene the purpose of section 14(a).” 
432 F.2d at 681. 

“Id. See also Bayne, The Basic Rationale 
of “Proper Subject,” 34 U. Det L.J. 575, 579 
(1957). The circuit court in Medical Com- 
mittee continued, 

“[w]e think that there is a clear and com- 
pelling distinction between management’s 
legitimate need for freedom to apply its ex- 
pertise in matters of day-to-day business 
judgment, and management’s patently ille- 
gitimate claim of power to treat modern 
corporations with their vast resources as 
personal satrapies implementing personal 
political or moral predilections. It could 
scarcely be argued that management is more 
qualified or more entitled to make these 
kinds of decisions than the shareholders who 
are the true beneficial owners of the corpo- 
ration; and it seems equally implausible that 
an application of the proxy rules which per- 
mitted such a result could be harmonized 
with the philosophy of corporate democracy 
which Congress embodied in section 14(a) 
of the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934.” 
432 F.2d at 681. 

+ 404 U.S. 403 (1972). 

“Id. at 406. Typically and eloquently, Jus- 
tice Douglas dissented and condemned the 
“Court's abdication of its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to decide cases properly within 
its Jurisdiction,” Id. at 411. Justice Douglas 
also chorused the reform attitude: 

“The modern super-corporations, of which 
Dow is one, wield immense, virtually un- 
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checked, power. Some say that they are “pri- 
vate governments,” whose decisions affect 
the lives of us all. The philosophy of our 
time, I think, requires that such enterprises 
be held to a higher standard than that of 
the “morals of the marketplace” which ex- 
alts a singleminded, myopic determination 
to maximize profits as the traditional be-all 
and end-all of corporate concern.” Id. at 
409-0. 

“FLETCHER §§ 2213-57 (a comprehensive 
list of persons who usually have access to 
corporate records, and the reasons for ac- 
cess). 

4 A nominee list, priced at $20, is available 
from the American Society of Corporate 
Secretaries, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. See note 4 supra. The 1971 
list is reprinted in the Cong. RECORD, vol. 117, 
pt. 17, pp. 22142-240. 

%92 Cong., 2d Sess. (1972). See the Cons. 
Rec., vol. 118, pt. 22, p. 28459. 

5 FCC 72-391, 75954, Dock. No. 18751, May 
3, 1973, reprinted in the Conc. REC., vol. 118, 
pt. 18, p. 22787. . 

"FCC 72-525, 79407, File No. BTC-6682, 
June 14, 1972, reprinted in the Conca. REC, 
vol. 118, pt. 18, p. 22789. 

' Hearings on the Role of Giant Corpora- 
tions Before the Subcomm. on Monopoly of 
the Senate Select Comm. on Small Business, 
92d Cong., 1st Sess., pt. 2, at 1056 (1972). 

**In Ralph Nader’s words: 

“*[c]orporate secrecy’ is not merely an 
aspect of the power of giant corporations. It 
is the first and usually decisive obstacle to 
knowledge of and response to the abuses, ille- 
galities, and injustices which corporations 
heap upon citizens, governments, and en- 
vironments. Without the ability to deny to 
the government, the small businessman, and 
the ordinary citizen literally every kind and 
form of information about their activities, 
large business enterprises simply could not 
dominate—as they too often do—our eco- 
nomic and political life. For control of the 
process of information is control of the proc- 
ess of policy.” Id. at 1047. See also “Working 
Paper ‘A’—The Nature and Dimensions of 
Corporate Secrecy,” prepared by Senator 
Gaylord Nelson and Senator Ray Watts. Id. 
at 1203. 


THE HUMPHREY AMENDMENT TO 
FEDERAL FINANCING BANK ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
Friday I was in London on official busi- 
ness, at the request of the Senate, head- 
ing its delegation to the Ditchley Confer- 
ence in England with British Parliamen- 
tary leaders. Therefore, Senator Prox- 
MIRE graciously agreed to bring up my 
amendment No. 228, of which he is a 
cosponsor, during floor consideration of 
S. 925. I was very pleased that the Sen- 
ate adopted this exemption of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration from section 7 
of the Federal Financing Bank Act by a 
54 to 23 margin. 

The amendment excludes the Farmers 
Home Administration from the crippling 
review by the Treasury Department pre- 
viously required in section 7 of the act. 
Advance Treasury Department approval 
of the terms, timing, and conditions of 
Farmers Home Administration obliga- 
tions is not only unnecessary but also not 
in the best interest of our rural citizens. 
Under present procedures, debt activities 
of the Farmers Home Administration are 
closely coordinated with the Treasury. 
The only reason I can think of for re- 
quiring prior Treasury approval is to per- 
mit them to control and allocate credit 
to the detriment of the Farmers Home 
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Administration and the cause of rural 
housing. 

Housing conditions in rural America 
today are a national disgrace. Inade- 
quate kitchen and bath facilities, water 
supply, heating systems, and a general 
situation of dilapidation characterize 
much of our housing in these areas. 
Given these conditions, this certainly is 
no time to curtail the flow of capital 
needed to remedy the sorry state of hous- 
ing in rural America. We should be 
aggressively seeking out new sources of 
capital funds so that this pressing do- 
mestic social need can be given the sup- 
port it needs and deserves. 

S. 925 would create a serious conflict 
of interest for the Treasury that would 
hurt the FHA, since its obligations are 
marketed to the same pool of investors as 
Treasury obligations and it is virtually 
inevitable that Treasury. will control the 
timing and other characteristics for the 
benefit of its own obligations. Is it real- 
istic to expect Treasury to pursue any 
other course? To give an entity without 
any experience or expertise whatsoever in 
rural housing the life and death decision 
over substantive aspects of a rural hous- 
ing program is, in my opinion, not only 
unfair but unwise as well. Treasury ob- 
jections could hold up funding for rural 
housing indefinitely. And these decisions 
would not be subject to review by the 
congressional committees with substan- 
tive responsibility in the rural housing 
area. The delay of the operations and 
activities of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration could destroy the provision of 
rural housing completely because the 
availability of mortgage credit in many 
rural areas comes only from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. There is no 
one else who will make these loans. 

Therefore, I offered an amendment to 
section 7 of S. 925 to add a subsection (3) 
to section 7(a) to read as follows: 

s.» (3) obligations issued or sold by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 


Again, Mr. President, I express my ap- 
preciation to all of my colleagues for 
their support in passing this amendment. 


MISS LILY OF MARVELL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Miss 
Lily Peter of Marvell, Ark., is a remark- 
able woman. She is a farmer, poet, phil- 
anthropist, patron of the arts, and much 
more. 

Mid-South magazine, published with 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, re- 
cently published an article on Miss Lily, 
as Arkansas’ poet laureate is widely 
known. 

The article relates some of Miss Lily’s 
many accomplishments and what the 
writer calls her “philanthropic feats.” 
She has done much to promote culture, 
music, and education in Arkansas. Sey- 
eral years ago she brought Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to Little Rock for two concerts. More 
recently she helped bring pianist Van 
Cliburn to Helena for a concert in the 
Lily Peter Auditorium. She set up music 
scholarship funds at the University of 
Arkansas and Arkansas State University. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Miss Lily 
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of Marvell” by James G. Andrews, Jr., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss LILY oF MARVELL 


A few miles from Marvell, Ark., on a long 
and lonely stretch of gravel road, Miss Lily 
Peter pulled her pickup truck to a stop near 
the single gas pump at the plantation store. 

Across the road lay the cotton flelds—part 
of the 8,000 acres which enable Lily Peter 
to clear more than $100,000 a year from 
cotton, soybeans and a super-successful gin- 
ning operation. 

This was the land that had made her one 
of the wealthiest farmers in East Arkansas. 
But her riches were hardly reflected in the 
tired old store or her home next door. 

Not ante bellum but antiquated, the house 
is a plain, wood cottage with asbestos singles. 
No phone wires or TV antenna are affixed to 
the house, for good reason. ‘Miss Lily’ as she 
is called by Phillips Countians, has no need 
for telephone or television. 

The diminutive—5-2 and \%, by her own 
reckoning—and dainty woman who is Ar- 
kansas’ poet laureate has other uses for her 
time and her money. 

And, besides, there is a phone in the store, 
if she just has to make a call. 

As she stood in the road, talking with two 
of her employes, the mournful strains of a 
Charley Pride record overran the stillness of 
the countryside, pouring from the radio of a 
car parked across the road. 

The night before, about 32 miles down the 
road in Helena, Miss Lily Peter had sat in all 
her glory, reigning over the festivities in the 
million-dollar Lily Peter Auditorium. 

On the stage of that fantastic facility— 
boastfully dubbed “Carnegie Hall With a 
Southern Drawl’—internationally renowned 
pianist Van Cliburn had enthralled an audi- 
ence of nearly 1,400 with a powerful per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Sonata in F minor, 
Opus 57,” among other selections. 

That someone of Van Cliburn’s stature 
would be performing in a town the size of 
Helena (population 21,422, including West 
Helena), or that he would have there so mag- 
nificent an art center in which to perform, 
seemed highly contradictory. 

But whenever and wherever Miss Lily Peter 
is involved, folks have learned to expect the 
unexpected. 

And if she seemed to be enjoying the Cli- 
burn recital more than anyone else, it was 
only fair. For while everyone else had gotten 
in free to hear this rare performance, Miss 
Lily, for all impractical purposes, had paid 
$4,250 for her eighth-row seat—or the eve- 
ning would never have come about, 

Also, had it not been for her role, and 
bankroll, the very art center itself might 
never have been constructed. Yet, there it 
stands on the campus of Phillips County 
Community College, with its modern, steeply 
sloped lines and its striking contrast of 
champagne-hued brick and ebony shingles. 

Miss Lily was chairman of the fund-raising 
campaign for the center, and personally con- 
tributed $35,000, resulting in the auditori- 
um’s being named for her. Her sculptured 
portrait rests on the lobby wall, nestled amid 
plaques denoting those who gave $50 or more, 
placed alphabetically, from Aebly Grocery & 
Market to William Young. 

Miss Lily’s philanthropic feats have 
brought her nationwide notice in newspapers 
as prestigious as The New York Times. And 
she once took Peter Jennings and an Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. television crew sloshing 
around in the Big Cypress Bayou, behind her 
home, when that newsman came to interview 
her. 

Such publicity has helped spawn some of 
the little “legends” about Miss Lily—tales 
she relishes, but is quick to rectify. 

“It’s been said I drive a tractor all the 
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time, and I don’t—although I do drive my 
pickup truck all over creation. They also say 
I speak 11 languages, but that’s because 
they've heard me speaking Spanish, and 
Spanish sounds like six or seven different 
languages. And they say that I am not afraid 
of the devil himself, because I have lived 
alone so many years.” 

Many newspapers carried the information 
that she was “nearly 100” years old, after she 
told a reporter that in jest. She will not tell 
her age, but she will admit that the antique 
camera she uses to snap nature shots for 
photographic exhibits was given to her “by 
a beau who wanted to marry me” in 1913. 

She never bought a new camera, nct for 
sentimental reasons, but because, as she ex- 
plains it, “the old one still works just fine.” 
For the same reason, she drives a Pontiac that 
is seven years old and has weathered nearly 
100,000 miles. And she has no cook or maid, 
since she is perfectly able to do her own 
cooking and cleaning. 

Her frugality will lead to such measures as 
driving the long way from Marvell to Mem- 
phis, to avoid paying the $1 toll on the Mis- 
sissippi River bridge at Helena. But the pen- 
nies she pinches in all these pursuits, she 
a to the wind in displays of cultural 
zeal. 

She has donated much and often to col- 
leges and organizations in Arkansas and 
other states, and in 1969, she paid $60,000 
to bring Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra to Little Rock for two 
concerts—as a “gift to the people of Arkan- 
sas” during the state's sesquecentennial 
celebration. 

“I wanted to bring great music within the 
reach of every person in Arkansas, to show 
the world we are at least as civilized as other 
places, and more civilized than some,” she 
says. 

She charged a modest admission for the 
two concerns, and netted $17,800 for two 
sell-outs. Then she added $2,200 more of 
her money to that to set up music scholar- 
ship funds of $10,000 each at the University 
of Arkansas and Arkansas State University. 

Flitting about in her old auto and sport- 
ing the stylish brown wig she always wears 
in public, Miss Lily is forever stopping by 
to “chat” with folks all over Phillips County. 

Those so honored may feel the combined 
floodgates of Webster's and The World Book 
have been opened upon them, so vast is her 
vocabulary and so voluminous her store of 
information. 

Ever smiling, she holds her audiences with 
anecdotes which grow into epic narratives 
as she goes off on one “detour” after another 
before miraculously returning to her original 
point. 

“Do you know that Ohio was never offi- 
cially admitted to the Union?” she may 
suddenly ask in a discourse on Van Cliburn’s 
affinity for turnip greens and cornbread. “It 
never was. It became a state in 1803 and 
applied for admission, but somehow was lost 
in the shuffie in Congress. And we just called 
it a state and forgot about it.” 

She is equally as divided in her interests, 
a veritable jack of all trades and master of 
many—a shrewd farmer who somehow got 
the bulk of her cotton in last year, while 
the crops of many others stood rotting in 
the fields, a ginner of note, a poet and writ- 
er, an amateur photographer, a community 
leader and unabashed and unsurpassed lover 
of music and the arts. 

She has studied violin and piano and voice, 
attending schools like Juilliard and the Chi- 
cago Musical College, as well as Johns Hop- 
kins and Columbia and the University of 
Chicago. She nolds a bachelors degree from 
Memphis State and a masters from Vander- 
bilt and was a teacher for many years, cover- 
ing, as her page in the “Who's Who of Ar- 
kansas” put it, “every subject in the cur- 
riculum except typing and shorthand.” 

She also has an interest in medicine (she 
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gave $10,000 for a medical conference at Van- 
derbilt last year) and politics (she is proud 
of the fact that she “helped Senator John 
McClellan carry my township in the last 
election by making a lot of folks get out and 
vote, who wouldn't have, if I hadn't made 
them”). 

Anything she sets her mind to, say her 
friends, Miss Lily will get done—and others 
always seem to profit from her determination. 

“I think she just really doesn’t know how 
people appreciate what she’s really done for 
us,” says Helena real estate man Thad 
Kelly. (A former student of Miss Lily, he ad- 
mits he and his classmates often used to talk 
her into singing or playing the violin for 
the-a, when they were not prepared for their 
lessons.) 

The Van Cliburn recital, was just one ex- 
ample of what Miss Lily has done. Seldom 
does such a celebrity show up in Helena, al- 
though Hernando de Soto and Marquette and 
Joliet are said to have passed through a few 
years ago, and Arthur Fiedler and Harry 
James are among those who appeared at pre- 
vious concerts in the high school gymnasium. 

Such a commotion erupted over the pian- 
ist's arrival that Mrs. Cappi Lindsey, down at 
the Chamber of Commerce, was up to her 
ears in phone calls from folks wanting the 
tickets which had been exhausted in two 
days’ time. And the Holiday Inn had spelled 
out “Welcome Van Cliburn” on the same 
marquee which read on the other side, “Prime 
Rib Every Friday.” 

All that was directly due to Miss Lily, be- 
cause at one point the Van Cliburn recital 
had been called off by the Warfield Fund 
Committee, which supervises Helena’s un- 
usual free-concert program under stipula- 
tions of the will of S. D. Warfield. The pian- 
ist’s $8,500 fee was a bit too steep for the 
committee, which draws its annual budget 
from the interest of the $500,000 estate of 
the late Mr, Warfield, a Phillips County 
landowner. 

“When you have only $13,000 to $15,000 a 
year for your whole budget, you can't spend 
that much on one performance,” says Mrs. 
Winston Mosby, a member of the committee. 
“But then I happened to see Miss Lily right 
after that and told her, ‘Oh, Miss Lily, we 
could have gotten Van Cliburn, but he want- 
ed $8,500 and that was just too much. So we 
had to turn him down.’” 

“A few days later, Miss Lily called me and 
said, “Well, honey, you all go on and get Van 
Cliburn, and I will pay half of it.’ So we did, 
and she did. And that’s how we were able to 
bring Van Cliburn to Helena.” 

Miss Lily has always been like that, even 
in the days when she did not have the money 
she has today, Mrs. Hal Nicholls, another 
member of the Warfield Fund Committee, 
says. 

“I've heard the story of the time, back 
when Miss Lily was teaching, that they 
needed $100 to renovate the teachers’ 
lounge,” says Mrs. Nicholls. “Well, Miss Lily 
went out and bought some damaged prints 
of classic paintings and spent the whole win- 
ter repairing them herself with a paint brush. 
Then she sold them all for $2 each and got 
the $100.” 

Miss Lily did, indeed, have proud if humble 
beginnings, Born on a farm not far from 
where she now lives, she was the daughter 
of William Oliver Peter and a descendant of 
a line of ministers and professors of the 
Moravian faith. 

When her father was injured by a runaway 
team and subsequently died, her mother had 
to take over. 

“My father had made some unfortunate 
business investments,” says Miss Lily, “so 
that we were left very much in debt. My 
mother sold everything salable, except the 
land.” 

She and her brother Jesse were the only 
two of the children that farming “took on,” 
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Miss Lily says. She retired from teaching in 
1948, to take over the plantation at Marvell, 
when Jesse Peter moved to the plantation 
he had acquired at Ratio, to the’south. When 
Jesse died in 1956, she took over the entire 
operation. 

“I may never have driven a tractor, but as 
recently as 1967, I was working some nights 
from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., weighing cotton,” she 
says. 

She feels she has been a good boss, paying 
well and never finding fault with her em- 
ployes. In return, they loyally stay on with 
her. 

“James King, my farm manager, and Reu- 
ben Wilson, who looks after my small herd of 
black Angus cattle, have both been with our 
family 42 years,” she says. 

Miss Lily still works nights a great deal, but 
it is the composition of poetry, not the 
weighing of cotton, which occupies her noc- 
turnal hours. 

The front den of her home contains a 
grand piano which she never has time to play, 
plus books with impressive titles, such as 
“Iberia,” “Beethoven,” “This England” and 
“Owls.” (She is an ardent collector of minia- 
ture owls, ceramic, metallic and wooden, and 
of owl pictures, paintings and prints.) 

A back room houses her collection of 
awards and honors, including a letter from 
President Nixon upon the occasion of her 
donation of 40 acres of yirgin timber land 
to the state of Arkansas for a bird refuge. 

“I am normally a modest person,” she says 
of the array of certificates and proclamations. 
“But I thought if people were nice enough 
to give these different things to me, I really 
should display them, I don’t have them all 
up—just the ones from people who live 
closest to me. They're the ones who are most 
likely to drop by and see them.” 

The awards include such honorary posts as 
membership on the national council of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, and more 
active ones, such as membership on the board 
of the Southern Cotton Ginners Association, 
which, “as a woman, is my favorite.” 

She has had two books of poetry pub- 
lished . (“The Green Linen of Summer” and 
“The Great Riding”), a third is currently in 
the works, and, as Arkansas poet laureate, 
she is frequently called upon to write poems 
for specific occasions, 

Today, at her unpretentious home, Miss 
Lily clings to the memories of those occa- 
sions and the many others she has helped 
create or augment, just as she cherishes the 
withered bouquets she cannot bear to throw 
away, flowers she has been given at those 
“special times.” 

“I could have taken the $60,000 I spent on 
the concerts in Little Rock and bought my- 
self a big home, I suppose,” she says. “But a 
house will last only so long and will eventu- 
ally fall down. I had rather have my money 
invested in music and art or things which 
will endure. So I will continue giving as much 
as the Internal Revenue Service will allow 
me to, every year. 

“There are so many unhappy people in the 
world today. I want to see people happy. That 
way, I enjoy life. Every day to me is just as 
though I was 16 years old.” 

It is this attitude which prompted Gov. 
Dale Bumpers of Arkansas to call Miss Lily 
“a tremendous asset to this state.” 

"I have never known anybody as com- 
pletely selfless as she is in promoting not just 
art appreciation, but also art participation. 
I met her after I became governor, and I was 
so entranced with her many talents and 
really more gratified with her deep dedica- 
tion to the arts that I named her poet laure- 
ate of Arkansas." 

At the country club reception which fol- 
lowed Van Cliburn’s recital, the pianist 
talked with Miss Lily far past midnight. Gary 
Witt, a former Helena resident who now lives 
in Memphis, was growing concerned, because 
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Mr. Cliburn had to be driven back to Mem- 
phis to catch a plane. 

Finally, Mr. Witt was able to get Mr. Cli- 
burn and Miss Lily separated, after the 
musician paused to kiss her hand one last 
time. He had never before met her, but they 
had talked nearly an hour. 

“She is a remarkable person,” Van Cliburn 
said, in what seemed a state of awe. “It was 
so terribly interesting, talking to her. She's 
quite a historian, you see, in addition to her 
other talents. 

“Tt was absolutely thrilling. She brought 
up some historical data on the Latrobe 
family—Mr. Latrobe, who built the White 
House—and she was telling me about the 
earthquakes in this territory in, I belive she 
said 1814 and 1815. They were quite devastat- 
ing. And she was telling me about... .” 

Once more, Miss Lily had been in her ele- 
ment. 


THE CONGERS TRAGEDY WAS A 
NATIONAL TRAGEDY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on March 
24, 1972, a loaded schoolbus was struck 
by a train at Congers, N.Y., resulting in 
the tragic death of five boys and injury 
to more than a score of other youngsters. 
Those involved, the children and their 
families, are my constituents. But, in a 
larger sense they could have been the 
children or grandchildren or constituents 
of any Member of this body, for the Con- 
gers tragedy was but one of more than 
47,000 schoolbus accidents in the Nation. 
With some 40 percent of all American 
schoolchildren traveling to and from 
school each day by bus, but by the grace 
of God the harrowing experience of the 
community of Congers could have oc- 
curred elsewhere in the Nation: The chil- 
dren of Congers were our children. 

I am heartened that the Commerce 
Committee is studying the matter of 
schoolbus safety and will be holding 
hearings on my bill, S. 611, and the bill 
introduced by Senator NELSON, S. 847, 
of which I am a cosponsor, legislation 
which will hopefully result in increased 
security for the 20 million students rid- 
ing the Nation’s schoolbuses. As the par- 
ent of a daughter who was once injuired 
in a schoolbus mishap, I look forward to 
the time when there will be no repetition 
of the tragedy which occurred at Congers 
and similar tragedies which have oc- 
curred elsewhere in our country. The fact 
that schoolbuses have a better safety 
record than other forms of transporta- 
tion should not deter a concentration of 
effort to assure as perfect a safety record 
as can be attained. For the children who 
travel in schoolbuses, unlike passengers 
in other vehicles, do so not out of indi- 
vidual choice nor are they able to refuse 
to ride because the vehicle is substandard 
or the driver ill prepared, Their well- 
being is our responsibility; they are all 
our children. 

The current issue of Reader’s Digest 
carries a chilling recounting of the Con- 
gers tragedy, “Bus Crash,” by Floyd Mil- 
ler. The fact that this article appeared 
in a foremost national publication under- 
lines the fact that what occurred in Con- 
gers was not merely a local incident but 
a national tragedy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bus CRASH 
(By Floyd Miller) 

No. 9 Third Street in the village of Con- 
gers, N.Y., is a neat frame house where Ed- 
ward and Joan Fitzgerald live with their 
seven children and his mother. On the morn- 
ing of March 24, 1972, the household routine 
was proceeding as usual. At 7:50 a.m., Joan 
was standing by the kitchen table brushing 
her six-year-old daughter's hair. The three 
older children had prepared their own break- 
fasts and gone off. Now Joan was downstairs 
to feed the younger ones and dispatch them 
to school. 

There was one thing out of the ordinary 
in the kitchen this morning: the sink’s 
drainboard was piled high with moulages 
that Joan had washed the night before and 
would pack away today. Moulages are arti- 
ficial wounds—gunshot and stab wounds, 
burns, abrasions, lacerations—made of plas- 
tic in vivid, realistic colors. It looked as 
though some macabre autopsy had been per- 
formed in the Fitzgerald sink. 

Joan was a first-aid instructor and a long- 
time member of the Congers Volunteer Ams 
bulance Corps. Just the night before, she 
had conducted a disaster rehearsal for the 
corps. She had pasted the moulages on vol- 
unteer “victims” scattered about the scene 
of the “disaster,” then sent corps members 
in to rescue, diagnose and treat them. 

Now as she brushed her daughter's hair, 
Joan thought back on the rehearsal. There 
had been a few errors, of course. One con- 
cerned 16-year-old Stephen Ward, who had 
played the victim of a gunshot. The rescue 
squad found, diagnosed and correctly treated 
the bullet-entry wound on his chest—but 
failed to discover and treat the exit wound 
in his back! “I'm sorry, Stevie,” Joan had 
joked, “but you're dead.” 

Perhaps it was preoccupation with the 
memory that prevented her from performing 
one small bit of her morning routine. At 7:55 
there came the flat, penetrating blast of the 
horn on a diesel locomotive. This sound al- 
ways made her look out the window, toward 
the point some 200 feet away where Gilchrest 
Road crosses the Penn Central railroad tracks. 
For whatever reason, on this morning she 
did not look. 

Seconds later there came another sound, 
a thud, and she thought that perhaps her 
ten-year-old son, John, had fallen out of 
bed. Dropping the hairbrush, she started 
for the stairs, then saw John standing in 
the kitchen doorway. His face was drained 
of color, a white mask with two enormous 
eyes burned into it. He said, “A train just 
hit the school bus.” She turned and looked 
out the window. What she saw made her 
stagger, and her lungs emptied of air as if 
a fist had been driven into her stomach. She 
could only utter a hoarse whisper, “Oh, my 
God!” 

HARVESTING THE CHILDREN 


JOSEPH LARKIN was a 35-year-old New 
York City fireman, living in Rockland County 
and commuting to work. He had discovered 
the hard realities of suburban living; it was 
all but impossible to stretch his fireman’s 
salary far enough to adequately feed, clothe 
and house a family of four. He needed a 
second job. In the fall of 1969, he had be- 
come a part-time school-bus driver, taking 
children to the village of Nyack, where the 
area high school was located. 

On that morning, which had started so 
routinely in the Fitzgerald household, Lar- 
kin drove from his home to the school-bus 
parking lot in Congers. He entered the big 
yellow bus, No. 596, checked the brakes and 
the flashing red warning lights that festooned 
the vehicle, then headed for the Valley Cot- 
tage neighborhood he served. 
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Minutes later, he was weaving his way 
through streets lined with comfortable 
homes, picking up clusters of students at 
designated stops. At the corner of Gateway 
and Russet stood Barbara Trunz. Barbara 
had recently tried out for the lead in a school 
play, and the result would be announced 
this afternoon. With butterflies in her stom- 
ach, she had managed only a glass of orange 
juice for breakfast. Her mother, a former 
television actress, understood completely. At 
the door, as Barbara left, she called softly, 
“Chin up.” 

Barbara entered the bus and walked 
toward the rear, taking an aisle seat three 
rows from the back. 

One of the next to board was Stephen 
Ward, his parents’ only child, Always a quiet 
boy, this year he had come to the decision 
that he wanted to attend the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, some 25 miles up the 
Hudson River from his home, He composed 
letters to Vice President Agnew and to the 
two New York Senators, asking that they 
consider him for an appointment. And he 
set doggedly to work improving his grades, 
He had been a borderline student in math 
but his marks climbed until this last semes- 
ter he had made a 92 average. Boarding the 
bus, he took a window seat on the right side 
in the sixth row. 

The Macaylo brothers, 14-year-old Clif- 
ford and 18-year-old Richard, got on soon 
afterward. Clifford found a seat near the 
front while his older brother continued down 
the aisle to a vacant place next to Ward. 
Stephen had told Richard about his dream 
of attending West Point. Some of his friends 
might laugh at such an ambition, but not 
Richard, who was himself an outstanding 
student. Now as the Macaylo boy joined 
him, Stephen began to relate his misadven- 
ture of the night before when he had been 
“shot dead” during the ambulance corp's 
disaster rehearsal. 

Coming aboard at the next stop were the 
Mauterer brothers—1l6-year-old David and 
14-year-old Robert. David sat near the front, 
but his young brother walked back until he 
found a seat in the middle of the bus, just 
in front of Stephen Ward and Richard Ma- 
caylo, and across from one of his heroes, 
James McGuinness. “Muggsy” McGuinness 
played varsity football, lacrosse and hockey. 
A stocky boy, he was not a natural athlete, 
but few were so dedicated. "Muggsy looks like 
a walking fireplug,” commented one of his 
coaches. “But he gives out 100 percent.” 

When Teresa McNeely climbed aboard, she 
walked toward the rear of the bus, where 
she stood next to Barbara Trunz. She wanted 
to talk to her friend—but also she wanted 
to display a new pair of slacks she was 
wearing. 

Teresa's mother and stepfather, Alice and 
Tom Martin, were old-fashioned in their 
ideas about dress and, in spite of Teresa's 
protests, did not approve of jeans or slacks 
for school wear except in bad weather. Alice 
Martin was a nurse, a member of the IV 
(intravenous) staff at nearby Nyack Hos- 
pital, and this morning as she was getting 
ready to go to work, she caught a glimpse 
of Teresa passing her hall door, clad in slacks. 
She opened her mouth to call her daughter 
back, but a glance at the clock told her 
that to do so would make the girl miss her 
bus. She weighed the priorities of time and 
duty—and did nothing, resolving only to 
speak to Teresa about it later, 

Driver Larkin worked his way through 
Valley Cottage, harvesting children, until 
the bus was full to overflowing. In all it 
contained 48 passengers: 31 boys and 17 girls, 
seven of them standees. 

They started down Gilchrest Road on the 
final leg to Nyack High School. Normally the 
bus did not come this way, but construction 
work on a new sewer system had forced a 
detour in recent days. The road here de- 
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scended gently to the tracks of the Penn 
Central railroad. There was no gate, no 
watchman, no electric warning lights or bell, 
only a round sign with the traditional X 
and RR, and above it an octagonal sign 
bearing the word STOP. South of the crossing 
a stand of trees partially blocked the view, 
but on this March day the trees were leafless, 
Through the bare branches, several of the 
students saw a train coming. 


A BANSHEE HOWL 


PENN CENTRAL train No, 2653 had been 
made up in the Weehawken, N.J., marshal- 
ing yards the night before. There were three 
giant diesel locomotives and 73 freight cars. 
The train crew arrived at 5 a.m., performed 
routine checks of the brakes, and then pro- 
ceeded to North Bergen, where they picked 
up ten additional freight cars. 

The run northward was uneventful until 
they arrived at control point 22 in West 
Nyack. Here they discovered a signal mal- 
function: the light kept turning from yel- 
low to green to yellow. The train stopped and 
engineer Charles Carpenter radiotelephoned 
New York to report the condition. The dis- 
patcher assured him the track ahead was 
clear and told him to proceed. On an up- 
grade, the three diesels strained and thun- 
dered to pick up the speed lost by the stop. 
At a point just south of Congers, the train, 
all 4000 tons of it, was moving at 25 m.p.h. 

At 7:54 the lead engine came abreast of 
a whistling post, which meant that a road 
crossing lay 1500 feet ahead and procedure 
14-L was in force. Under this regulation, the 
engineer sounds two long blasts, a short and 
another long on the horn. The warning 
was made. 

Just beyond the whistling post the tracks 
curve to the left, and as the train rounded 
the bend the three men in the cab—engi- 
neer Carpenter, fireman George Gray and 
brakeman John Carey—had an unobstructed 
view of the Gilchrest Road crossing. Visibil- 
ity was good, The track ahead was straight 
and clear. 

Fireman Gray, seated on the left side of 
the cab, saw a distant flash of yellow—the 
bus. It was several hundred feet from the 
railroad crossing, plenty of space in which 
to halt. Still, Gray was worried. He always 
felt uneasy when school buses approached 
the tracks on which his train was riding. 

All of the men in the cab of the train had 
now spotted the bus and all had their eyes 
fixed on it, expecting it to slow at any 
moment, Seconds passed and each man 
tensed his right-leg muscles, as if his own 
foot was riding that distant brake pedal. 
Opposite the approaching bus, on the other 
side of the crossing, a garbage truck, driven 
by William Muccio, had halted. Muccio, too, 
watched transfixed as the bus descended the 
hill. Then instinctively he brought his fist 
down on the horn. The howl was joined by a 
banshee cry from the train. 

In the caboose, conductor Joseph Libert- 
tucci kept a routine watch on the long line 
of swaying freight cars stretching ahead and, 
one by one, disappearing behind the stand of 
trees to the left. Suddenly the radio speaker 
came alive, and he heard engineer Carpen- 
ter's frantic voice from the cab far ahead cry 
out the warning of disaster; “Mayday! May- 
day!” 

At that moment the train was “dumped,” 
as the engineer pulled the emergency brake 
that locked the wheels. There was a scream 
of metal, then a clatter as the strungout 
train began to contract. But the momentum 
of 4000 tons could not be stopped at once, 
and the great diesel engine thundered into 
the crossing. 

Fireman Gray, hypnotized with horror, 
watched the hurtling bus enter the crossing 
at the same moment, Forever etched on his 
mind’s eye is a row of faces framed in the 
bus windows—some with mouths open in 
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silent screams, others with hands extended 
in pitiful hope of fending off the monster 
now upon them. 


“DON'T PANIC! DON’T PANIC!” 


The engine caught the bus just behind its 
center point with the force and the sound 
of a bomb exploding. Like a giant blade, the 
locomotive jaggedly sheared off the rear half 
of the bus and flipped ft onto its top near 
the crossing, spilling passengers and seats 
in the roadway. The rest of the bus—from 
row 6 forward—caved in under the impact 
and wrapped itself, as though made of flimsy 
foil, around the engine’s blunt nose. Then, 
ripping and crumpling, the tangled mass of 
steel screeched 1000 feet farther down the 
track, the diesel’s front still firmly encased in 
the bus. 

Along the entire 1000 feet, broken bodies 
covered the right-of-way. A strange snow 
storm filled the air—thousands of bits of 
paper, torn from texts and notebooks, home- 
work that would never receive a grade—and 
settled slowly over the bodies. At last the 
train halted and there was silence. 

In the kitchen window overlooking this 
scene were the whitened faces of Joan Fitz- 
gerald, ten-year-old John and six-year-old 
Eileen. Joan had her arms around her chil- 
dren, but there was no protecting them from 
this sight. 

“The bus didn’t stop,” John kept repeat- 
ing. “The bus didn't stop.” 

The disaster rehearsal Joan had conducted 
the night before seemed to have little rela- 
tionship to the reality now before her. The 
moulages on her drainboard had produced 
no such feelings of helplessness and out- 
rage as now flooded through her. How could 
such a thing happen? 

She grabbed a phone and dialed the police. 
“A train has hit a school bus on Gilchrest 
Road!” she yelled into the receiver. “We'll 
need ambulances, a lot of them, And a fire 
company.” 

Then she threw on a topcoat, grabbed a 
bag of first-aid equipment and dashed out 
of the house. She felt as if lead weights were 
attached to her feet. She was running as fast 
as she could, yet her progress seemed to be 
measured in inches. 

At last she arrived at the crossing, where 
the rear half of the bus lay. There had been 
21 children in this half and, of that number, 
two were on their feet. A boy and a girl walk- 
ed in tight little circles, around and around, 
their faces totally void of expression. 

“Sit down,” Joan said to them. “Sit on 
the ground and don’t move until I can get 
to you!” The youngsters obeyed. 

Her problem was one of priorities. Which 
child demanded immediate attention and 
which could be safely postponed? She came 
upon a boy who had been thrown from the 
bus with such velocity that his head was 
half-buried in the ground. She knelt and 
clawed the dirt away from his face so that 
he might breathe more easily. She felt for 
the pulse in his neck, and found it strong. 
He could wait. 

Sprawled nearby was the still form of a 
boy whose leg had been severed below the 
knee. She scrambled to him. When she 
reached his side she discovered that, though 
the leg was grotesquely twisted back, with 
jagged ends of broken bone exposed, the foot 
and ankle were still attached by some calf 
muscles and tendons, She applied a tourni- 
quet to stop his blood from draining out, 

As she moved among the children, Joan 
had the impression she was watching a 
poorly-put-together movie in which dis- 
jointed scenes flashed briefly on the screen. 
Suddenly a policeman appeared between two 
of the freight cars. When he saw the carnage, 
his face drained of color. Hoarsely he shouted 
to no one in particular, “Don't panic! Don’t 
panic!” 

William Muccio, whose garbage truck had 
stopped for the train, appeared beside Joan, 
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tears streaming down his face. “What can 
I do?” he begged. “What can I do?” 

Next she saw two men wearing business 
suits running toward her. “Cover some of the 
children with yeur coats!" she shouted at 
them. Instantly, they obeyed. About this time 
her husband arrived. The three men worked 
along with Joan. 

Sirens could be heard now as several am- 
bulances came up Gilchrest Road from the 
east and halted by the train. Maggie Kuehne, 
a volunteer with the Nyack Community Am- 
bulance Corps, climbed between the freight 
cars as the policeman had done and jumped 
from the railroad coupling to the ground. 
With her arms full of first-aid equipment, 
she landed awkwardly and grimaced with 
pain. She straightened at once and ran to 
the nearest child, As she would discover later, 
she had dislocated a vertebra in her neck. 
Though in great pain, she continued work- 
ing over the children. 

Between the flashing scenes, Joan Fitz- 
gerald moved from child to child, letting her 
hands bandage and splint automatically, as 
if by reflex. Two of the children were known 
to her but if she saw them, she didn’t recog- 
nize them—her senses retreated from the 
horror of the scene. Nearby lay the crumpled 
body of Stephen Ward, the boy on whom 
she had pasted the bullet-wound moulage 
the night before, the boy whom she had 
jokingly pronounced dead. He was still alive, 
but his pulse was thin and weak. 

“THIS HELLISH DAY” 


As Dr. Saul Freedman, chief of the Nyack 
Hospital Medical Emergency Service, pulled 
into his parking space, a nurse came run- 
ning out with news of the accident. “Get 
Judy and Lillian and come with me,” Freed- 
man directed. 

With three nurses and first-aid equipment 
in his car, he headed for Gilchrest Road, ar- 
riving at 8:15. Dr. Freedman had been a 
captain in the Navy's medical corps during 
World War II, but the thotisands of battle 
casualties he had seen did not affect him 
quite the way these children did. 

“I’ve seen bravery in battle,” he said later, 
“but none more than here. There was no 
crying or wailing. Children with smashed 
pelvises, all but severed limbs, lacerated 
faces, torn abdomens, concussions, broken 
backs—they all waited with stoic patience 
until we could get to them,” 

One girl, Mary Jane Li Puma, had been 
sitting in the sixth row of the bus, opposite 
the point of impact, “She had a partial am- 
putation of one leg below the knee,” Dr. 
Freedman recalls, “and she was covered with 
blood from lacerations. Yet when I knelt 
beside her she managed to say, ‘I’m all 
right. Please take care of my friend.’” 

Also on the scene was Dr. Frederick 
Zugibe, the Rockland County medical exam- 
iner. In his job he has seen countless ac- 
cidents, yet what he found here shook him. 
He remarked, “I have seven children of my 
own, and it was as if they were sprawled 
there beside the tracks. It was difficult not 
to weep.” 

After the Congers ambulance arrived and 
she had done as much as she could for the 
children on that side of the tracks, Joan 
Fitzgerald walked to the front of the train, 
where the forward half of the bus was still 
impaled on the engine. In the driver's seat 
sat Joseph Larkin, intermittently incoher- 
ent and as yet unattended. From time to 
time he would ask, “Was anybody hurt?” No 
one answered him. 

It was determined that Larkin had a 
Spinal injury and a “spine board” was or- 
dered brought from one of the ambulances. 
His limp body was handed down from the 
wreckage, strapped to the spine board and 
taken to a waiting ambulance. 

Now came a new horror. Between the flat- 
tened bus and the diesel locomotive, the 
rescuers discovered the body of a boy. The 
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mystery of how, in that second of impact, he 
are internal injuries,” he said. “Well send 
dropped between bus and train would never 
be solved. An ambulance corpsman climbed 
up on the wreckage and worked his way 
close enough to touch the boy. 

“He's alive. He's alive’ he shouted back. 

What could be done? It was beyond the 
strength of the men to separate the wedded 
metals of bus and locomotive, and an acet- 
ylene torch would ignite spilled gasoline. 
Miraculously, a tractor backhoe now ap- 
peared. A steel cable was swiftly linked to the 
body of the bus, and the tractor growled and 
backed off, tightening the cable. The twisted 
steel of the bus groaned, trembled and, with 
@ metallic cry, came loose. Rescuers stepped 
into the widening gap—and found not one 
boy but two! Gently they were lifted down, 
placed in ambulances and rushed to the hos- 
pital. Both survived. 

By 9:15, the last of the living had been 
removed. There were, however, two bodies 
beneath the train, That was how death had 
come for James McGuinness, the star ath- 
lete, and Richard Macaylo, the star student. 
They were removed by Dr. Zugibe and his 
assistant, and taken away for autopsies. A 
third boy, Robert Mauterer, was dead on ar- 
rival at the hospital. Three fatalities thus 
far. 

Their jobs done for the moment, Dr. Zu- 
gibe and Joan Fitzgerald accepted mugs of 
coffee brought by neighbors. The doctor 
studied Joan for a moment, then said, “How 
do you feel about the bus driver? I noticed 
that you backed off when he was taken 
away.” 

“I couldn't bring myself to help him,” 
Joan confessed. “I'm ashamed of myself, but 
there it is.” 

“Try to look at it this way,” Zugibe ad- 
vised. “He’s a man who made a terrible mis- 
take, but he will punish himself more than 
you ever can, He'll live with this hellish day 
for the rest of his life. So will his wife and 
children.” This dialogue, in essence, would be 


repeated many times by many people in the 
days ahead. 


BOY A AND GIRL B 


STUNNED by the calamity, Nyack and its 
neighboring towns of Congers and Valley 
Cottage reacted swiftly, drawing together, 
pooling resources to meet the common crisis. 

At 8:02 a.m., at the Nyack Hospital, the 
Disaster Plan was put into effect, the first 
time it had been used for an accident of this 
magnitude, All department heads were no- 
tified, from the director of pathology to the 
maintenance and food services, All off-duty 
nurses were summoned, with especial em- 
phasis on emergency and intensive-care per- 
sonnel. 

A small community hospital such as Ny- 
ack’s depends heavily on non-paid volun- 
teers. The director of this department was 
soon on the telephone summoning her Pink 
Ladies (adults) and Candy Stripers (teen- 
agers) to augment the staff of 35 that would 
normally report for duty. 

There was one enormous piece of good for- 
tune: a new six-story wing had just been 
completed. It added 140 new beds and 
brought the total of operating rooms to nine, 
One of these was now in use, but all other 
surgery was canceled. 

Chief surgeon Dr. Herbert Sperling heard 
the first news bulletin of the crash on his 
car radio. He drove immediately to the hos- 
pital and gave instructions to summon all 
physicians in all specialties: cardiology, gas- 
troenterology, hematology, neurosurgery, or- 
thopedics, anesthesiology and plastic surgery. 
He canceled all regularly scheduled surgery. 
Meanwhile, the director of radiology ordered 
the cancellation of all scheduled work in the 
eight X-ray rooms. 

At 8:30, the first of the injured students 
arrived at the hospital. As each was admit- 
ted, he received a tetanus shot, and an in- 
travenous nurse drew a blood sample in case 
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a transfusion would be needed. Then Dr. 
Sperling made preliminary diagnoses before 
sending the child to radiology for X rays or, 
in extreme cases, direct to surgery. 

When the first child arrived, however, & 
problem of identification developed. Few car- 
ried wallets or purses, and those who did had 
lost them in the maelstrom of the collision. 
Moreover, most were unconscious or so dis- 
oriented that they could not answer ques- 
tions. Who were they? 

They were identified, for the time being, 
by marking letters of the alphabet on their 
foreheads, and all the medical records that 
accompanied them through the hospital car- 
ried the anonymous A, B, C label, until par- 
ents or schoolmates or someone could give 
them back their true names. 

By 8:45 there was a continuous caravan 
of surgical carts bringing young patients 
down from emergency to the radiological de- 
partment, where eight technicians and four 
radiologists, many of them not scheduled for 
work that day, were on duty. A General Elec- 
tric technician who had just completed the 
installation of one of the machines stayed 
on to assist in the darkroom. 

As each X-ray film was exposed, it was 
rushed off for immediate development. Seated 
in the viewing room all that morning and 
reading the films was Dr. Frank Dain, who 
noted each diagnosis—‘“loss of teeth ... 
fractured nasal bones ... partial amputation 
left leg below knee .. . compression of 7-8-9th 
thoracic vertebrae . . . fractured skull... .” 

Dain attached each written diagnosis to the 
film and stuck both on the corridor wall with 
surgical tape. From there they were taken by 
an operating-room nurse into surgery, where 
they were matched with the letters drawn on 
the foreheads of the still figures stretched 
out on the operating tables. 

At the switchboard, Marge Krupinski 
watched the incoming lines light up as doc- 
tors and nurses throughout the area called 
to offer their services. Then came ordinary 
citizens volunteering help. “I’m a grand- 
mother,” said one, “and an experienced baby- 
sitter. Perhaps I could help some family 
that has small children at home.” A house- 
wife called, offering to make beds or to “push 
stretchers.” 

The New York press called again and again 
with increasing impatience. When told that 
the names of the dead and injured were not 
yet known, they did not believe it. 

Most difficult were the calls from frantic 
parents. One father called long-distance from 
Maryland wanting to know if his son had 
been on the bus. Marge Krupinski put his call 
on hold for 20 minutes while she ran through 
the offices and corridors searching for some- 
one who might know the answer. At last she 
was able to report back to the father: his 
son had been on the bus and was injured. The 
father took the next plane home. 

Telephone operator Fay Smith had a spe- 
cial relationship with the McGuinness fam- 
ily. One evening a year ago, Fay's older 
daughter had gone for an auto ride with her 
best friend, Carol McGuinness, and there 
had been an accident. Fay’s daughter died. 
The two families, brought together by their 
mutual pain, had remained close ever since. 

Now, Jim McGuinness's familiar voice 
came on the line asking Fay if there was any 
news about young Jimmy. “No news has 
come up yet, Jim. I'll call you back the 
minute I hear anything.” Thirty minutes 
later Jimmy’s mother called: “Fay, this is 
Peggy. I'm sorry to bother you again... .” 
Her voice trailed off. 

By now the phone company had sent a 
chief operator to relieve the staff, a super- 
visor to handle any unforeseen problems, and 
a repair man to stand by in case there were 
mechanical difficulties. (The phone company 
was also installing eight direct-dial tele- 
phones for the free and unlimited use of 
parents.) Fay left the switchboard and 
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sought out a doctor. “Put on a surgical gown 
and go through the operating rooms,” he 
said. “Maybe you can identify him.” 

Wearing one of the wrinkled green gar- 
ments, Fay began a tour of the hospital, 
peering down into face after face as she 
repeated, “Jimmy McGuinness. . . . Has any- 
one seen Jimmy McGuinness?” It became a 
prayer, but it brought no response. Jimmy 
McGuinness was not in the hospital. There 
was only one other place he could be—the 
morgue. 

“IT WAS AWFUL, MAMA” 

Tom Martin, Teresa McNeely’s stepfather, 
owns a real-estate-appraisal firm and was 
working on a project for a Rockland County 
park. At 8:05, at his desk, he heard the alarm 
summoning volunteer firemen. He paused, 
pencil poised. He was a volunteer but was 
not required to answer all calls, and the park 
job was important. He decided not to re- 
spond, but even as he made the decision the 
pencil fell from his fingers and he found 
himself ; 

At the fire station a lieutenant was direct- 
ing volunteers who were loading all stretch- 
ers available onto the equipment truck. 
“What happened?” Tom asked. 

“Train hit a school bus,” came the reply. 
“Bodies all over the place. Gilchrest Road.” 

That was the route taken by Teresa’s bus! 
The truck roared down the highway while 
Tom clung desperately to the handrail. It 
was the wildest ride he had ever experienced. 
Long before they reached the accident, they 
found the highway choked with traffic, so 
they turned off the road and jolted down the 
railroad right-of-way. 

Tom saw a chaotic scene—l4 emergency 
vehicles from three fire companies and six 
ambulance corps were already there, parked 
helterskelter on the tracks and the roads 
and in fields. Bodies of children were being 
pulled from the wreckage, treated on the 
grounds, or loaded into the ambulances, He 
saw a nurse at work in a blood-drenched uni- 
form. 

Within seconds he was propelled into the 
scene. He distributed stretchers, helped un- 
load portable generators that could produce 
power for metal-cutting tools. 

Teresa was in the back of his mind, but 
he could not abandon nis job to search for 
her. Once, when he almost stumbled over 
the face-down of a girl, his heart rose 
into his throat. But it was not Teresa. He 
began to tell himself that Teresa had not 
been on this bus—and he repeated it, over 
and over, until it became a litany. 

When Teresa’s mother arrived at her desk 
at the hospital, she found a hastily scribbed 
note: “Alice, go to the emergency room.” 
She hung up her coat and walked briskly to 
the rear of the building. 

On the way another nurse told her about 
the bus crash. Alice felt a flicker of fear, but 
she banished it. Coming to work, she had 
followed the regular route taken by Teresa’s 
bus, and had seen no accident. She did not 
know that the bus had taken*a detour. She 
walked faster, in spite of herself. As she 
came down the corridor leading to the emer- 
gency room, she saw a long row of empty 
stretchers, ready for use. Not in the three 
years that she had worked here had she seen 
such extensive preparations, 

Through the door from the emergency 
room came a stretcher containing a small, 
still figure, clad in slacks. Alice began to run. 

“Teresa!” her mother called. “Oh, my God, 
Teresa!” 

Three members of the ambulance crew 
were clustered about the stretcher, but Alice 
swept them aside and leaned over her child. 
Gravel was embedded in her lacerated face 
and scalp. Her eyes opened briefly, and å 
whisper came from  blood-caked lips: 
“Mama.” 

“It’s all right, baby. It’s all right.” 

Dr. Sperling examined Teresa, then put his 
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arm around Alice's shoulders, “I doubt there 
are internal injuries,” he saia. “We'll send 
her to X ray at once. Would you like to go 
along?” 

Alice shepherded her daughter through the 
X-ray rooms, then upstairs where she super- 
vised her transfer to a bed. 

“It was awful, Mama, awful. The train 
came right down on us.” Teresa began to 
tremble. 

“Hush, darling. Try to go to sleep.” 

The sedatives were beginning to work and 
the young girl said drowsily, ‘I’m all right, 
Mama. Go help the others.” 

Alice Martin kissed her daughter tenderly 
on the forehead and left the room. She was 
more fortunate than the other parents, She 
had work to do. 


AN INTIMACY OF FEAR 


By 8:45 the hospital's main lobby was 
teeming with people. The emergency plan 
had not foreseen an invasion of close to 100 
distraught parents, grandparents, brothers 
and sisters. Although kept off the surgical 
and recovery floors, they could not be told 
to go home; they had a right to be as near 
their children as possible. 

To clear the congestion, hospital adminis- 
trator Russell Drumm moved them to a large 
meeting room on the ground floor near the 
staff cafeteria, and arranged to have them 
supplied with coffee and sandwiches round- 
the-clock., Ordinarily used for conferences, 
the. room was furnished with chair and 
tables, but it was secluded from the bustle 
of the lobby and main halls, Here the parents 
huddled together in the new intimacy of 
fear, 

Nyack priests, ministers and rabbis arrived 
to offer support and comfort. Father Donald 
Whelan of St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Church 
had been at breakfast in the rectory when 
a call came from the hospital switchboard. 
Living but five blocks away, he was in the 
emergency room when the first of the in- 
jured arrived. To those he knew were Catho- 
lic, he gave last rites. To the others, he gave 
conditional last rites. Then, after the last 
child had passed through the emergency 
room, he went to the meeting room to join 
the parents. 

For the rest of that morning he was the 
parents’ emissary to the upper floors. As the 
children were slowly being identified, it was 
usually Father Whelan who brought the 
news. When a child left surgery, Father 
Whelan appeared at the doctor’s elbow to 
beg information for the parents. He is a soft- 
spoken, enduring sort of man. When the news 
he brought was bad, he didn’t unload the 
full burden of it on the parents, but shared 
the weight with them. 

Each time he entered the meeting room, 
all talk stopped and the parents looked at 
him with pleading eyes. Many thought they 
would welcome any news—surely nothing 
could be worse than the racking suspense of 
not knowing. But each time he returned they 
shrank within themselves, protecting their 
ignorance and their hope. 

On one of his trips the priest walked slowly 
through the crowd to stop, finally, in front 
of Jean Moran. She blanched, and reached 
for a friend’s arm to steady herself. 

“I just saw Claudia,” the priest said softly. 
“She’s alive.” 

“Thank God,” Jean Moran whispered, and 
let out a shuddering breath. But her relief 
lasted only a moment. “How badly is she 
hurt?” 

“Some internal injuries. They're not sure 
of the extent, but nothing that can’t be re- 
paired. You can see her for a few minutes 
now before she goes into surgery.” 

‘The mother started for the door, but after 
a few steps she paused and looked back. The 
priest gave her a reassuring smile. “I’ll come 
with you,” he said, and took her arm. 

There was bravery and consideration in 
that lonely room. No parent asked special 
attention over the others, and all shared the 
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news, good and bad. As one later described 
it: “When a neighbor learned his child had 
only minor injuries, we all rejoiced. And 
when one was told his child was on the criti- 
cal list, we all felt the knife in our hearts. 
It was as if we all had 45 children of our 
own.” 

As news of the accident spread, parents 
from all over the district began frantically 
calling the high school to make certain their 
children were safe in class. Teachers at- 
tempted to hold regular classes, but the 
constant interruptions were not conducive to 
study. And in each room one or more empty 
seats grimly attested to the accident. 

One boy was summoned to the front office 
where his father waited; he insisted on meet- 
ing his son face to face before he would 
believe him safe. Upon seeing the boy un- 
injured, he broke into tears. 

The youth returned to class, shaken. “I 
never saw my dad cry before,” he said. 


OPERATING ROOM 5 


Within 38 minutes of the accident all the 
injured had been removed from the scene. 
One hour after the first arrival at the hos- 
pital, 45 children and one adult had been 
admitted, examined, and were in beds, 
radiology or operating rooms. By noon some 
300 X-ray pictures had been taken, at least 
25 transfusions of blood plasma and fibrino- 
gen (a blood protein) given, and 17 major 
surgical procedures performed. 

Pediatrician assisted anesthesiologist, oph- 
thalmologist sutured for orthopedist, neuro- 
surgeon sutured for urologist, plastic sur- 
geon sponged for dental surgeon. “The doc- 
tors were simply wonderful,” a parent later 
remarked. “They not only took care of our 
children but of us, too, I don’t know exactly 
what the Hippocratic oath says, but that 
day we saw it in action.” 

In short, they did what had to be done. 
And sometimes they performed seeming 
miracles. 

In operating room 5 lay a slender, dark- 
haired youngster of 14 who wore on his fore- 
head the marking D. Unconscious from a 
blow on his head, he also had a fracture of 
the right collarbone, a broken left leg, and 
in many parts of his body there was hemor- 
rhaging. But it was his right leg that now 
concerned a team of surgeons headed by Dr. 
Eric Rothschild. It was about to be am- 
putated. 

His real name was David Fleetham. He had 
been sitting by the window in row 7, just 
behind the point where the bus was cleft 
in two. In the right leg, both major bones 
had been severed at mid-shank between knee 
and ankle, and their jagged ends protruded 
through the flesh. The upper and lower half 
of the leg were still attached, but only by a 
few tendons and a lump of calf muscle. The 
foot was dead cold, having had no circula- 
tion in it for almost an hour. 

Surgeons do not lightly remove a leg, and 
at some point during the preparations the 
doctors gathered around the operating table 
changed their minds. There was still a 
chance the leg might be saved, they decided. 
So they found themselves undertaking the 
long and difficult task of setting the jagged 
bone ends, then suturing together muscles, 
tendons, nerves and arteries. This finally 
done, a cast was put on the leg and the pa- 
tient wheeled to the intensive-care unit. 

In days hence, infection would set in. But 
it would be defeated and David's leg would 
be saved. 

Sometimes no miracle on earth could suf- 
fice. At 9:10 a.m. 17-year-old Joan Ferrara 
lay on a stretcher in the corridor. She was in 
traumatic shock: pale and shivering, her 
pulse rapid and thready, her blood pressure 
80/20. She had severe lacerations of the face, 
her cheek was laid open to reveal a bloodied 
jaw and missing teeth, her eyes had been 
jolted out of alignment, causing double vi- 
sion. But as with Boy D, it was her right leg 
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that gave the doctors greatest concern. The 
foot and lower leg were crushed, the muscles 
macerated. This grotesquerie was attached 
to the rest of the leg by a half-inch of flesh. 

When wheeled into the operating room she 
was surrounded by specialists. Headed by 
Nyack chief orthopedic surgeon Dr. Edward 
Leahey, the team included a neurosurgeon, 
dental surgeon, plastic surgeon, urologist and 
ophtalmologist. They went to work on her 
broken body, and in a series of operations 
(extending over a number of weeks) they 
did some truly miraculous things. Her cheek 
and jaw were repaired, from inside her mouth 
so no scars would show. But there was no 
saving her right foot; truly, it was no longer a 
foot. The bit of connecting flesh was snipped. 


THE HEALING PROCESS 


Nyack and Valley Cottage awoke on Sat- 
urday morning, the 25th, with an emotional 
hangover, feeling drugged. Parents, relatives 
and friends, hospital staff and volunteers— 
all had been carried through the first day by 
a natural response to the disaster, and by a 
sense of unreality in the face of its enormity. 
On this bleak dawn the tragedy became real. 
Richard Macaylo, James McGuinness and 
Robert Mauterer were dead; Joan Ferrara had 
lost a leg, and later Mary Jane Li Puma would 
lose one too. Eight remained on the critical 
list. 

On Sunday there was an interfaith me- 
morial service in Valley Cottage’s All Saints 
Episcopal Church. Some 500 mourners filled 
the church and spilled onto the lawn outside. 
Many were strangers. One woman from New 
Jersey explained, “When I heard the news I 
thanked God that my children were not in- 
volved. But then I found that I couldn't turn 
aside. These boys in some way were a part 
of me. I had to come here.” 

The following day, Terence Cardinal Cooke 
came from New York to conduct a requiem 
mass for the three dead boys at St. Paul's 
Roman Catholic Church in Congers. The 
pallbearers were teen-age friends and class- 
mates. 

That same Monday morning, 14-year-old 
Tom Grosse died at the hospital. He had 
been standing in the aisle of the bus at the 
point of impact. He never regained conscious- 
ness. A service for him was held Wednesday 
evening at the Germonds Presbyterian 
Church. This, too, was attended by many 
parents of the injured and dead, all members 
of a new family created and held together by 
the bonds of loss and sorrow. 

Nor was this the end of the pain. On April 
12, the critical list was again reduced, when 
Stephen Ward died. 

After six days in the hospital, Joseph Lar- 
kin, the bus driver, was to be discharged. His 
safety had been a constant concern, Twice 
the security men had moved him to keep 
the location of his room a secret, Perhaps 
the precautions were excessive, but a number 
of threatening letters addressed to “Killer 
Larkin” had arrived at the hospital. 

Even the floor nurses had initially felt 
hostility toward Larkin, but their attitude 
soon changed. One of the nurses explained, 
“He never rang for help of any kind, He had 
a fractured collarbone with some displace- 
ment, and he must have been in pain, but 
one would never have known it. Whenever a 
nurse entered his room she would find him 
staring out the window, his face a mask. He 
answered any question put to him, but other- 
wise was mute.” 

On March 30, Larkin was instructed to 
dress and remain in his room until some- 
one came for him. He obeyed, sitting there 
staring out at the landscape he had studied 
so intently for six days. Finally the door 
opened and a nurse came in, guiding a wheel- 
chair. Without a word he sat in it and was 
pushed into the thronged hall. 

The safest, least conspicuous way to re- 
move him was to act as if he were an ordi- 
nary patient being discharged in a routine 
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manner. Guards had been placed at strategic 
points along his route through the halls, but 
they were careful to pretend no interest in 
the man wheeled past them. 

As Larkin entered the lobby, several people 
turned to study him. Over their faces played 
the light of recognition, swiftly dimmed by 
uncertainty. His picture had appeared in a 
local paper but the photograph, taken at a 
happier time, bore but fleeting resemblance 
to the haggard man in the wheelchair. Larkin 
had aged markedly during his stay in the 
hospital. He was 35 when he entered; he 
looked 45 when he left. At last he was 
through the front door and into a waiting 
car. 

On Friday, March 31, a giant two-motored 
Marine helicopter flew north from the U.S. 
Marine base in New River, N.C., hovered 
briefly over the athletic field of the Nyack 
High School, then with a flerce beating of the 
air settled to earth. Out stepped Lt. Vladimir 
Oksevski, the pilot Capt. William Hollis, and 
14 enlisted men who had flown here to donate 
blood to the accident victims. 

Lieutenant Oksevski, a refugee from Yugo- 
slavia, had once lived in Congers. “When I 
heard about the crash,” he said, “I knew I 
had to do something to help those people 
from my hometown.” 

Then the Marines marched across the street 
to the hospital, where they gave their blood 
and visited the injured. 

The desire to help, to be a part of the heal- 
ing process, ran through all segments of the 
community. Children from the Monsey Jew- 
ish Center began canvassing door to door to 
collect money for the victims and their fami- 
lies. Nyack and Congers high-school students 
and a Catholic Youth Organization group did 
the same. Merchants and local government 
offices set up “donation jars” on their prem- 
ises. Athletic contests were held, with pro- 
ceeds going to the families. Many sent con- 
tributions direct to the hospital—$3,000 ar- 
rived the first weekend. 

As news of the growing fund was spread 
by press and television, checks began to 
come in from all over the nation. One en- 
velope contained a brief but touching note, 
along with some crumpled bills that added 
up to $50. It was from a prisoner in a South- 
ern jail. 

Donations soon reached $70,000 and the 
fund became an official charity, registering 
with New York State. An “Instant Help Com- 
mittee” was appointed and authorized to dis- 
perse money to the parents upon the pres- 
entation of any accident-related bills, in- 
cluding the hiring of baby-sitters, house- 
keepers and tutors, Whatever problems these 
families faced, worry about immediate medi- 
cal bills would not be among them. 


REASONS WHY 


As the first shock waves that swept over 
the country began to subside, there arose 
some angry questions. How could such a 
thing happen? What had gone wrong? The 
community had always believed that the big 
yellow school buses represented the safest 
possible transportation for its children. Yet 
the unthinkable had happened. Why? 

Out of the various hearings and inquests 
emerged some appalling facts and figures. 
For one thing, the crossing at Gilchrest Road 
had no gates, no warning lights, no bell, 
only the “RR” and “stop” signs. A year be- 
fore, a petition had been circulated in the 
neighborhood asking the railroad to instali 
at least a flashing light and bell that would 
be activated by an approaching train. But 
nothing happened. The Penn Central de- 
clared that warning lights or gates were un- 
necessary on a “single railroad track where 
trains can approach from only one direction 
at a time.” 

The grim truth was that, as of last sum- 
mer, there were 2400 crossings in New York 
State without gates or electrical warning sig- 
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nals of any kind. The Penn Central and the 
state are currently installing signals at the 
rate of 30 a year, which means the job will 
be completed by 2052. 

In 1971 in New York State, there were 906 
school-bus accidents, resulting in eight 
deaths and 402 injuries. Nationwide, there 
were 47,000 school-bus accidents with 170 
deaths and 5600 injuries. Unless drastic steps 
are taken, this toll can only mount. In 1971, 
290,000 buses carried 20 million students a 
day. Each year sees another 500,000 students 
loaded into buses. 

The big yellow buses are simply not as safe 
as they may appear. While passenger-car de- 
sign has been frequently changed over the 
past few years in an effort to provide more 
safety for the occupants, comparable con- 
cern has not been shown for schoolchildren. 
Equipment failure and poor design are con- 
tributing factors in many school-bus in- 
juries. 

In January 1972, the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education sponsored a symposium 
on Safety in School Buses, to which many ex- 
perts came. It reported: “Tests revealed severe 
safety deficiencies in present passenger seat- 
ing. School-bus seats, improperly anchored, 
tend to rip out of tho floor during an ac- 
cident. Seat backs are of insufficient height, 
causing whiplash injuries during a collision 
from the rear, and severe head and torso dam- 
age occurs when passengers are flung ahead 
in a frontend collision. Padding of seat backs, 
bars and other exposed objects—long required 
in automobiles—is ignored in school buses.” 
Nor are the buses equipped with seat belts. 

Part of the carnage at Gilchrest Road re- 
sulted from the bodies of students slamming 
against seat backs, bars and stanchions. 
Many of the seats ripped loose from the floor 
to become deadly flying projectiles. 

Emergency exits are all but useless in many 
accidents. Consider the bus that rolls over 
on its left side. The front door and right win- 
dows are high in the air, out of reach. The 
rear emergency exit has a complicated fric- 
tion lock, is heavy and must be pushed up 
against the force of gravity. It is simply be- 
yond the capacity of children to operate it. 
A solution would be to place an emergency 
escape hatch in the roof of the bus. This has 
not been done because there are no laws re- 
quiring it. 


The National Transportation Safety Board . 


has issued a report critical of the structural 
defects in most school buses, For example, ex- 
perts report that a school bus is held together 
by fewer rivets than a commercial bus of 
comparable size. In crashes the rivets give 
Way, exposing sharp sheet-metal edges that 
slash children. Such shortcuts in manufac- 
turing are explained by the fact that auto 
makers must contend with budget-conscious 
school boards. 

Whatever the structural short-comings of 
school buses, the sad fact is that half or more 
of these accidents could have been prevented 
by the driver. A 1972 Indiana study revealed 
that in 495 accidents, the drivers were at 
fault in 240—or 48 percent. A 1972 Nebraska 
study concluded that 66 percent of that 
state’s bus accidents cbuld have been avoid- 
ed by alert, healthy. trained drivers. 

Since the driver's job is usually a part-time 
one and pays poorly, most of the drivers are 
moonlighting. Many of them are full-time 
policemen or firemen, In some states, men 
and women as old as 70, with heart condi- 
tions, impaired eyesight or partial deafness, 
drive school buses. Even youngsters of 17, 
statistically a dangerous age for motorists, are 
driving buses. 

Obviously, fatigue and the pressure of 
other jobs can make a driver accident- 
prone. But even without outside pressures, 
there are plenty of distractions inside the bus 
that can reduce driver efficiency—specifically, 
the problem of discipline. A bus provides the 
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only period of the school day when there is 
no direct, full-time supervision of students 
yet it is the most hazardous time of all. Each 
time a quarrel erupts, or even innocent horse- 
play, the driver’s attention is distracted from 
the road. The New Jersey Department of Edu- 
cation symposium recommended providing 
trained driver’s assistants “to safely cross 
these young children as they load and un- 
load the bus, conduct evacuation drills, 
maintain discipline.” 

Safety regulations are inconsistent. The 
Clarkstown school district had bus-route 
guidelines that prohibited travel over the 
dangerous Gilchrest Road crossing; neighbor- 
ing Nyack had no such rule. There are gen- 
erally rules against standees in the bus, but 
in Nyack they were not strictly enforced. 
Special screening and licensing of bus drivers 
also is a sometime thing. In May 1971 the 
New Jersey Division of Motor Vehicles found 
that 230 school-bus drivers had been given 
“special” licenses for their jobs without ever 
having possessed a regular driver’s license. 
In Rockland County one driver was found to 
have a record of arrests for child molestation. 
Alcoholism occasionally surfaces, one driver 
kept a pint in the first-aid kit. 

Whatever rules are ultimately established, 
there must be enforcement. At present there 
exists but the vaguest sort of regulation, 
much of it left to the carriers themselves. The 
public often believes the buses are owned and 
operated by the schools. Frequently, as in 
the Nyack schoo! district, this is not the case, 
for economic reasons. In Nyack, cost of the 
buses alone would have been $331,000, 50 
the district contracted for the service with a 
private carrier. The minimum requirement 
would therefore appear to be a stiff safety 
code for all carriers, enforced by state 
inspections. 

RECOVERY 


Twenty-five days after the accident, on 
April 18, Joseph Larkin broke his self- 
imposed silence. In a petition served on the 
Rockland district attorney, he said, “No one 
is more sorry than I for the tragedy of 
March 24, 1972. It will be part of me for the 
rest of my life. But it was an accident, not 
@ crime.” 

Nonetheless, on April 27, Larkin was called 
before a carefully guarded grand jury sitting 
in the county courthouse in New City. Re- 
porters and television crews gathered on the 
front steps to record his arrival, but he was 
smuggled into the building through a back 
door. He came out two hours later, his 
shoulders slumped, his face haggard. 

The following Wednesday he was indicted 
on five counts of criminally negligent homi- 
cide—one for each of the five boys who died. 
It was the first time in New York State his- 
tory that such indictments had resulted 
from a school-bus accident. “Criminally 
negligent homicide” means that the defend- 
ant’s actions “constituted a gross deviation 
from the standard of care that a reasonable 
person would observe in the situation.” 

The indictments charged that “he failed 
to stop said school bus at a distance not less 
than 15 feet nor more than 50 feet before 
such (railroad) crossing, that he failed to 
shift into low gear; that he failed to stop 
for a clearly marked stop sign, and failed 
to have said bus under proper and adequate 
control ... that he failed to open the bus 
door to look and listen, as required by the 
rules; and as a result of which he drove 
said school bus upon said tracks into the 
path of a Penn Central freight train, which 
was clearly visible, and which sounded an 
audible signal within 1000 feet as it ap- 
proached the crossing with Gilchrest Road.” 

Larkin’s wife stood close beside him during 
the reading of the indictment. At the com- 
pletion, she silently wept. Her husband was 
led away to be photographed and finger- 
printed; then he was released on his own 
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recognizance! By this time, 17 patients had 
been discharged from the hospital, and the 
remainder would be going home within the 
next 30 days. Among them was David Fleet- 
ham, Boy D, his leg still intact, and Barbara 
Trunz, the aspiring actress. Barbara won the 
female lead in the school play. A local news- 
paper critic wrote of her: “She has an im- 
pressive way of delivering a song. One factor 
that makes Miss Trunz’s performance even 
more remarkable is that she performs on 
crutches. She moved with amazing grace.” 

The heaviest burden of recovery fell on the 
amputees. To lose a leg—at the youthful age 
of proms, athletics and budding romance— 
was & cruel blow. 

One afternoon, shortly before she was to be 
discharged, amputee Joan Ferrara had a 
visitor—a stranger, an attractive young 
woman not much older than herself—who 
simply walked in and announced that she 
was a friend of Dr. Leahey, the doctor over- 
seeing Joan’s case. She sat down and began 
to chat. 

Did she stare at the bed sheet, poked up by 
the one foot underneath, but smooth and 
flat where the other one should have been? 
Joan was convinced that she did, convinced 
that everyone who entered her room did so. 

In return, Joan stared back with bitterness 
and envy at the visitor’s two shapely legs, 
and thought, Easy enough for her to be ani- 
mated and happy; she is not half a woman. 
But those dark thoughts were interrupted by 
an unbelievable scene. The visitor suddenly 
reached up under her skirt, unsnapped a 
couple of buckles and removed her right leg. 
Then she reached up a second time and re- 
moved her left leg. She, too, had been in- 
volved in a train accident, and she had lost 
both legs just below the knees. 

She matter-of-factly described how the 
artificial legs worked. They were made of a 
new plastic material, soft to the touch. They 
slipped on over the stumps like a stocking, 
and attached to a sort of garter belt. They 
looked completely natural. After the visitor 
had put them back on, Joan found it diffi- 
cult to believe what she had seen. 

Before leaving, the young woman took 
Joan's hand in hers and said, “I'm getting 
married in June. Would you come to my 
wedding?” 

MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


No matter what disaster befalls a com- 
munity, there are still the unchanging rituals 
that mark the passage of time. In Nyack, on 
the evening of June 24, it was the hour for 
graduation. At eight o’clock, family groups 
began arriving at the school’s football field, 
and by 8:30 the stands were full. 

At the 50-yard line was a row of chairs for 
faculty, honored guests and student leaders. 
Centered was a podium, and on the left a 
cluster of music stands for the school orches- 
tra. Behind was an eight-foot backdrop made 
of evergreen branches. The floodlights were 
focused here, leaving the goalposts distant 
and shadowy. Across the street to the west 
was the hospital, its lighted windows partly 
obscured by the trees that line Midland Ave- 
nue, but its presence strongly felt. 

The class of 1972 emerged from the school, 
and in procession moved across the field to 
occupy the 235 chairs awaiting them. The 
boys wore black gowns and mortarboards, the 
girls white. “At last,” muttered one parent, 
“you can tell the boys from the girls.” 

When it came time for the presentation of 
diplomas, the students walked up to the 
podium in alphabetical order. First was 
Steven Abernathy; the last would-be Nazira 
Zada. Halfway through-were the Ms, and as 
the names sounded, a hush settled on the 


1On March 8, 1973, after 29 hours of de- 
liberation, a jury found Larkin guilty on all 
five charges of criminally negligent homicide. 
On April 20, he was sentenced to five years’ 
probation. 
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stands, Finally, over the public-address sys- 
tem came the words, “Richard Macaylo, with 
honor.” Applause erupted on all sides, and 
continued steadily while a friend of the dead 
youth came forward to receive the diploma 
for the family. 

At 10:30 the ceremonies ended and the 
stands emptied onto the field, where each 
graduate attracted a cluster of relatives. But 
these many islands were not isolated from 
each other; they were linked by the shared 
experience of tragedy. The young people had 
known loss, but also something gained—a 
discovery of their own human concern for 
each other. And in this they had found them- 
selves buttressed by the adults of Nyack and 
the surrounding villages. The generation gap 
had dramatically narrowed, for they discov- 
ered they were loved. 

After the congratulations, the handshakes 
and kisses, the groups slowly dissolved, some 
of them off to attend parties, others to return 
home. Soon the field, the goalposts, the 
stands and the assembled chairs were only 
shadows in the bright lights of the hospital 
across the way. 

Three months later, on September 16, an- 
other ceremony took place: the dedication of 
& new children’s park half a mile up the road 
from the railroad crossing. A bronze tablet 
embedded in a large stone was to be unveiled, 
and the audience included most of the sur- 
viving crash victims and their families. Some 
were still wearing casts, a few were on 
crutches, one was in a wheelchair. 

At the far edge of the crowd, a man and 
his wife stood quietly, withdrawn. The man 
was Joseph Larkin, the bus driver. Though 
his arrival had not been noticed, an aware- 
ness of his presence soon ran through the 
crowd. A few glanced in his direction, then 
quickly looked away. No one reached out to 
comfort him; it was perhaps too much to 
expect of these grieving parents. But neither 
did they now reproach him or add to his tor- 
ment. They realized that, whatever Larkin 
had done or failed to do, at this moment they 
were in the presence of courage. 

Music was provided by the Nyack High 
School band, four of whose members were 
survivors of the accident. Then Cardinal 
Cooke gave a short address. 

The plaque was undraped. It bore the date 
of the dedication, the names of those who 
had died, and these words: 

THE CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL 

In memory of our town’s most precious 
possession—five of our youth. Their promise, 
as a result of tragedy, was unfulfilled. May 
all who pause to share this land realize each 
generation carries all our hopes and our heri- 
tage. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
DENTAL RESEARCH 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to take note that the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research is ob- 
serving its 25th anniversary this year. 
The Institute was created by the Con- 
gress in recognition that dental diseases 
are a threat to the Nation’s health, well- 
being, and productivity. 

As a newcomer to the biomedical 
scene, dental research had neither a rich 
scientific base from which to draw sus- 
tenance nor a cadre of trained investi- 
gators to nurture its growth. In addition, 
the handful of men and women who 
comprised the National Institute of Den- 
tal Research had the difficult task of in- 
terpreting to an indifferent world the sig- 
nificance of the oral diseases they fought. 
Some 25 years—and nearly $400 mil- 
lion—later, the Institute is in its ma- 
turity both as an organizational entity 
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and as a notable contributor to the sum 
of knowledge collected by the biomedical 
research community. 

The uphill struggle is reflected in a bit 
of budgetary history. Although funding 
of individual project grants began in 
1949, it was not until some years later 
that the level of scientific knowledge ad- 
vanced sufficiently to support large-scale 
program projects and to bring into play 
teams of investigators from various dis- 
ciplines able to use complex, costly 
equipment for sophisticated studies. 

The development of a trained man- 
power pool was accelerated by the estab- 
lishment in 1958 of a program of grants 
to provide graduate research training in 
disciplines fundamental to dental re- 
search. Through this program, hundreds 
of dental scientists have been trained in 
dental, medical, graduate, and other re- 
search institutions throughout the coun- 
try. The fellowship program, dating back 
to the founding of the Institute, was also 
greatly strengthened. It is impossible to 
gauge the number of research break- 
throughs that have resulted from this 
vital program. Extramural funding for 
research and training, which had 
laboriously climbed from $235,000 in 1950 
to $521,000 in 1956, leaped up to $3,715,- 
000 in 1957. 

With the sharp rise in grant money in 
1957, the scope of dental research be- 
gan to expand. Similarly, as more oppor- 
tunities for research and training de- 
veloped, the Institute was able to involve 
an ever-increasing number of dental 
schools in the pursuit of knowledge. This 
support has enabled a long list of edu- 
cational institutions to develop and 
maintain a creative research environ- 
ment. 

As congressional interest and support 
continued, the concept of interdiscipli- 
nary research centers attracted growing 
attention. It led to the appointment of 
a prestigious group of consultants to 
make a careful study both as to the need 
for and the best approach to such a 
program. Finally, in 1967, the Institute 
established a grant program to support 
a limited number of dental research in- 
stitutes—centers—in university environ- 
ments. This activity has its own line 
item in the congressional appropriations 
for the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. 

Five centers are now in operation at 
the Universities of Washington, Alabama, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
vania. As they enter their sixth year of 
development, it is abundantly clear that 
they are fulfilling their major objectives. 
They have been unusually successful in 
attracting outstanding scientists in a 
variety of fields previously not involved 
in dental research. The participation of 
biological, physical, and social science 
specialists in the study of oral health 
problems is made possible by the inter- 
action of the centers with the research 
and educational activities of the parent 
university. 

The growing recognition of the pro- 
grams of the Institute was further ac- 
centuated in fiscal year 1971, when the 
President declared dental caries as a spe- 
cial health initiative. By that time an 
adequate scientific base had been built 
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on which to structure a targeted program 
of research and development. As a re- 
sult, the national caries program was 
born with an appropriation of $5 million 
to sustain its initial operation. In 1973, 
supported by a budget of $8,697,000, it 
has gained dramatic momentum toward 
its goal of reducing the incidence of 
caries and extending the capability of 
the dentist, the hygienist and others on 
the dental team to prevent decay. 

It is to the credit of the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research that progress 
against oral disease has been largely gen- 
erated through its own support programs. 
Private assistance for dental research, 
particularly from foundations, has been 
generally absent. 

Although about 80 percent of the In- 
stitute’s total appropriations are spent 
for extramural research and training ac- 
tivities, the intramural staff has played 
a pivotal role in advancing the state of 
knowledge, particularly in caries, and 
more recently, periodontal disease. The 
nucleus of highly trained scientists at 
the NIH campus continues to serve as a 
catalyst for new insights and approaches. 
In company with their extramural col- 
leagues, they are working to bring about 
a golden age of dental research and 
dentistry. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want 
to say a few words about the continuing 
tragedy of the war in Vietnam. We had 
many deaths; some 55,000 men. But also 
we had the terrible ordeal involved in 
bringing back our prisoners of war. 

Tonight another prisoner of war, who 
spent some 5.5 years in captivity, took 
his own life. 

This is not the first case of that hap- 
pening to a prisoner of war. It is cer- 
tainly not the first case among those 
who participated in that war, the vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war. 

I think it is high time that we take 
seriously the warning given to us by the 
doctor who said, after the prisoners of 
war had returned, that the health of 
those individuals, both physical and 
mental, was certainly not what it ap- 
peared to be on its face, and that some- 
thing should be done to make sure that 
they had the proper adjustment, physi- 
cally and mentally, back into society. 

Yet nothing has been done. I would 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
that it is high time we recognize that 
we are willing to go ahead and give peo- 
ple basic training, take them from civil- 
ian life, and put them into the military 
environment, while at the same time we 
have completely ignored the fact that 
there is also that type training which 
is necessary to bring those people back 
out of the military environment, to re- 
adjust them to their society. 

We know that at the present time un- 
employment among veterans, for ex- 
ample, especially among those who served 
in Vietnam, is substantially higher than 
that of nonveterans of the same age. 

We know that in the situation today as 
far as health treatment is concerned, 
there is a cutback instead of an increase, 
in the facilities made available for those 
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individuals; even though a million vet- 
erans will be added to the rolls this year, 
we will have fewer hospital beds than 
we had last year. We know that as far 
as educational benefits are concerned, 
they do not equal those that some of us 
received who came out of World War II. 

In other words, these veterans are be- 
ing treated as second class citizens, and 
being paid as second class citizens. My 
position against the war has made me all 
the more determined to make sure that 
those who participated in this war should 
receive not alone gratitude from the Na- 
tion they served, but more than that, 
that they should be respected and 
honored in a fashion which is meaning- 
ful to them. 

There is nothing we can do for the 
young man who spent 512 years as a 
prisoner of war in Vietnam and took his 
life today; but I think it is high time 
that those of us who have a responsibil- 
ity for those who serve the Government 
accept that responsibility as seriously 
when the boys come out as we did when 
we sent them in. 

As chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I thought it was appropriate 
that we call this matter to the attention 
of the Senate, and that we rededicate our 
efforts and our sincerity and do it with 
something which is meaningful and ben- 
eficial not alone in the field of education 
and child health generally, but also in 
that type of readjustment which is often 
neglected in the society, and that we 
recognize at some time that psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric treatment is as im- 
portant as medical treatment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I just wish to 
commend the Senator from Indiana on 
his remarks and say how particularly 
true it is to those of us who have opposed 
the war. 

I could stand, perhaps, as firm as any 
other Senator, or firmer, in believing that 
those who fought the war and came back 
should be given the treatment, care, and 
compassion to which they are entitled. 
If anything, they should fare better than 
those of us who came back from World 
War II. We fared pretty well. We had 
benefits; we had the GI bill. We were 
received into the community. 

Generally speaking, those of us who 
were not wounded or did not suffer came 
back better men for the experience. But 
the men who came back from Vietnam 
have come back unwelcomed, unable to 
find jobs, and not better men because of 
the conditions they experienced in Viet- 
nam. 

I think we have a responsibility to give 
them better care than they have 
received. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 


GUARANTEEING QUALITY MEDICAL 
CARE FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
April 16 and 18, 1973, the Subcommittee 
on Health and Hospitals, which I am 
privileged to chair, of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, conducted oversight 
hearings on the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital program—including the 
quality and quantity of care for our dis- 
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abled veterans, the impact on that care 
of the President's fiscal year 1974 budget, 
and the failure to implement Public Law 
92-541, the VA Medical School Assist- 
ance and Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1972. 


OVERSIGHT HEARING THEME 


The theme for these hearings was set 
forth in my opening statement, when I 
said: 

These hearings are designed to answer the 
question: Whether or not it is the policy 
of the American people and its Federal Gov- 
ernment that when the shooting ends, so 
does the compassion and concern for the 
veterans of the Indochina war and the vet- 
erans disabled from our earlier wars? 


RESULTS OF PRIOR COMMITTEE OVERSIGHT 


Mr. President, these hearings were the 
third set of VA medical care oversight I 
have chaired since coming to the Senate 
in 1969. The first two were in 1969-70, 
and 1971. Based on the extensive data 
developed at those hearings, I made 
comprehensive recommendations to the 
Appropriations Committee Subcommittee 
regarding the VA hospital and medical 
program budget items for each of the 
last 3 fiscal years. 

The result has been that the VA hos- 
pital and medical program budgets were 
increased by $450 million above the 
President’s initial budget requests over 
the last 3 fiscal years. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED AT 1973 HEARING 


Mr. President, we posed a number of 
questions at the outset of the hearings 
held in April 1973, about the status of 
VA medical care under the fiscal year 
1973 appropriations and freezes: 

We asked how the treatment of sick 
and disabled Vietnam era veterans has 
been affected by: 

President Nixon’s impoundment of $64 
million in fiscal year 1973 medical care 
funds? 

The OMB’s ofder that the VA hold 
back $4.8 million appropriated for medi- 
cal and prosthetic research? 

The fact that $35 million in fiscal year 
1973 appropriations that was supposed 
to have been used to increase medical 
staffs in veterans hospitals has been 
used for pay raises instead? 

As to fiscal year 1974, we asked: 

How can the administration justify a 
proposed cutback in fiscal year 1974 VA 
hospital patient loads that will deny hos- 
pital care to 30,000 disabled veterans 


‘next year—and perhaps even twice that 


number? 

And why did the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration bow to a demand by the Office of 
Management and Budget that it slash 
by more than half the VA request for 
hospital construction funds in fiscal 
1974—from the $211,118,000 originally 
recommended by the VA down to $100 
million flat? 

We also tried, Mr. President, to find 
out why the VA has requested no funds 
and at that time taken no steps to imple- 
ment Public Law 92-541, the “VA Medi- 
cal School Assistance and Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1972,” which I 
authored in the Senate last Congress 
and the President signed into law on 
October 24, 1972. 
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PRO FORMA VA DENIALS OF NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 

Mr. President, the able VA spokesmen 
in their testimony at these hearings at- 
tempted to show how everything is 
“A-OK” with the VA hospital program. 
Of course, it is their job to take that po- 
sition. 

But I also know they have been saying 
that at hearings since 1969 and that they 
have-been contradicted by our expert wit- 
nesses and their own subsequent actions 
time and time again. 

The VA witnesses for these last 4 years 
have been telling us that they did not 
need more funds and did not need more 
hospital staff and did not need more med- 
ical equipment. Then, when we appro- 
priated $450 million above the initial 
budget requests for the last 3 final years, 
they went out and increased staffing by 
8,600 in 1 month alone and continued 
hiring new hospital personnel so that by 
the close of fiscal year 1973 we will have 
provided for the addition of 19,000 new 
VA hospital workers since 1970. 

And the VA also used these same funds 
for equipment replacement, for construc- 
tion and for other urgent needs—all of 
which they had officially denied existed 
when they appeared in congressional 
hearings. Over this time period they 
managed to spend most all of the $450 
million Congress added to their budgets. 

In addition, Mr. President, some star- 
tling facts came out of these hearings. 
For example: 

The VA requested $173 million more 
for medical care for fiscal year 1974 than 
OMB decided was needed; and VA’s own 
doctors had estimated the need at fully 
$240 million more than that amount. 

The VA itself requested $16.5 million 
more for medical and prosthetic re- 
search, and OMB’s response was to deny 
that increase and cut out $5.8 million 
more—below the fiscal year 1973 appro- 
priation amount. 

The VA requested approximately $29 
million to establish some 161 mew spe- 
cialized medical services, such as cardiac 
units, alcoholism treatment units, drug 
treatment centers, home dialysis pro- 
grams, intensive care units, nuclear 
medicine units and pulmonary labs. All 
these new specialized units were denied 
by OMB for fiscal year 1974. 

Other interesting facts are that the 
VA estimated the necessary average hos- 
pital census at 83,000 in its projections to 
OMB and OMB slashed it to 80,000 and 
at the same time added a substantial 
number of outpatient visits the VA itself 
had not anticipated. 

Turning to construction needs, we 
found further startling revelations: 

First. There 1s no money for air con- 
ditioning of VA hospitals in the fiscal 
year 1974 budget, as compared with rea- 
sonable progress in air-conditioning 
over the last 2 years. Funds for air-con- 
ditioning or planning air-conditioning at 
eight VA hospitals were axed by OMB: 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Huntington, W. Va., 
Kerrville, Tex.; Salisbury, N.C.; Gulfport, 
Miss.; Waco, Tex.; San Juan, P.R.; 
and Wichita, Kans. I would like to 
see the OMB decisionmakers give up 
their air-conditioned ivory towers in the 
EOB as readily as they deprive sweltering 
sick and disabled veterans in climates 
like these from a decent state of comfort, 
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Second. $16,333,000 were deleted for 
urgently needed research and education 
space, 

Third. One hundred beds and $7.4 mil- 
lion were slashed from the Loma Linda, 
Calif., hospital construction project with- 
out any demographic study on which to 
base such cuts. 

REAL DECISIONMAKERS HIDDEN 


There was much more, but that is the 
flavor. Mindless, apparently thoughtless, 
reductions here, cuts there, all laid down 
by arbitrary OMB fiat. 

Yet of course, Mr. President, we could 
not question the real decisionmakers 
themselves to learn directly the real rea- 
sons why. Nevertheless, through the 
hearings and our subsequent investiga- 
tions, we did our best to get to the bottom 
of this so as to prevent any unwarranted 
program cutbacks and learn where pro- 
gram expansions were necessary. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to stress 
that in these hearings we continued to 
investigate areas where savings in the 
fiscal year 1974 budget could be carried 
out, but because OMB had already 
slashed over $300 million from the VA 
hospital and medical submissions, we 
were unable to develop any recommenda- 
tions for increases in these budget items. 
DEMANDS FOR CARE OF VIETNAM ERA VETERANS 


The VA hospital situation must be 
viewed in the context of the steadily in- 
creasing demands being made on the 
VA in and outpatient medical programs 
by Vietnam era veterans. According to 
the most recent data, during fiscal year 
1972, Vietnam era veterans constituted 
15.9 percent of all veterans discharged 
from VA Hospitals, as compared to 13.2 
percent in fiscal year 1971 and 9.9 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1970. 

The same pattern exists with respect 
to outpatient visits. In fiscal year 1972, 
Vietnam era veterans accounted for 17.8 
percent of all VA—staff and FEE—out- 
patient visits, as compared to 14.9 per- 
cent and 10.8 percent in fiscal years 1971 
and 1970, respectively. 

Mr. President, of particular signifi- 
cance, it seems to me is that Vietnam era 
veterans constitute 26.2 percent of all 
veterans discharged from VA hospitals 
in fiscal year 1972 after treatment for 
service-connected disabilities. 

Although the trends I have outlined 
toward greater care of Vietnam era vet- 
erans by the VA hospital and medi- 
cal program will not continue indefinitely 
at the same upward pace, I am aware of 
no indication that they will not continue 
upward over the next several years. 

Thus, this is the time of the very 
greatest demands on the VA system by 
our most recent and, as our hearings 
have illustrated only too plainly, our 
most seriously disabled veterans. 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 BUDGET RESTRICTIONS AND 

FREEZES 

However, Mr. President, our hearings 
indicated that OMB was once more in 
the process of imposing restrictions, 
freeze, and other funding controls with 
a view toward seriously constricting the 
scope and effectiveness of VA treatment 
programs. 
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The $64 million appropriated by the 
Congress for the VA for fiscal year 1973 
have been impounded and another $35 
million of that medical care appropri- 
ation has been applied to pay for the 
January 1973, pay raise for the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 

In addition, the one-tenth of a grade 
rollback imposed by OMB continues in 
force at least through fiscal year 1973, 
with the effect through January 8, 1973, 
that of 22,457 essential promotions re- 
ported by each of the 168 VA hospitals 
throughout the country, only 2,610 of 
these 22,457 were accomplished. 

Those actions with respect to the fiscal 
year 1973 VA budget have had a serious 
negative impact on overall VA hospital 
staff morale, accompanied by the loss of 
medical care competence and experience 
as lesser qualified staff must be hired to 
replace existing hospital workers leaving 
under normal attrition. Together these 
factors pose a continuing serious problem 
for the caliber of care for our disabled 
veterans. 

ARBITRARY RESTRICTIONS ON PATIENT CENSUS IN 
FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET 

Mr. President, the situation regarding 
the fiscal year 1974 budget request of 
the President can only be viewed in the 
context of these fiscal year 1973 budget 
actions. In addition, there is plenty of 
bad news itself in the VA fiscal year 1974 
budget submissions. 

Most serious is the requirement that 
the VA reduce the daily patient census 
in existing VA hospitals by 2,698 in fiscal 
year 1974, which in individual patient- 
care terms translates down to denying 
VA hospital care next year to between 
30,000 and 54,000 disabled veterans who 
would otherwise receive it. 

Mr. President, all of this will come— 
if the Congress permits it—at a time 
when the VA will be activating five new 
hospitals and several new affiliations 
with medical schools—all requiring mil- 
lions of new dollars and hundreds of new 
staff to be carried out. 

FISCAL YEAR 1974 APPROPRIATIONS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr. President, it is against this back- 
ground that we undertook and carried 
out our oversight hearings this past April. 
These hearings produced a great amount 
of very detailed factual information— 
most of which was submitted by the VA 
itself in response to our specific inquiries. 

After compiling and analyzing all of 
the exhibits and other materials devel- 
oped at these hearings, Chairman 
HARTKE, chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and I submitted Mon- 
day, June 25, 1973, to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on HUD-Space, Science- 
Veterans, our recommendations for in- 
creases in the VA hospital and medical 
budget items and for certain matters to 
be discussed in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee report. 

The total amount we recommended be 
added above the amount in H.R. 8825, the 
House-passed act, was $158,679,063 plus 
retention of the $14,350,000 which had 
already been added in the House-passed 
act to the medical care item to increase 
nursing staffs. 
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A breakdown of our recommendations 
is as follows: 

First. $80,366,063 for medical care, in 
addition to the $14,350,000 already added 
by the House, for 6 purposes: First, to 
support an average daily patient census 
2,000 higher than arbitrarily projected 
in the President's budget; second, to ac- 
tivate closed wards at 7 VA hospitals 
where there is a clear demand for hos- 
pital beds; third, to establish three new 
outpatient clinics; fourth, to establish 
programs to improve admissions services 
at 102 affiliated hospitals; fifth, to add 
staffing so as to meet minimum require- 
ments prescribed by the Joint Committee 
on Accreditation of Hospitals with re- 
spect to emergency coverage; and sixth, 
to establish 52 new and upgrade 39 ex- 
isting specialized medical services units— 
spinal cord injury programs, alcohol de- 
pendence units, hospital-based home- 
care programs, pulmonary function labs 
and intensive care units. 

Second. $9,375,000 for medical and 
prosthetic research over the amount in 
the budget which the House retained. 
This increase would be: First, to provide 
funds to meet the 8 or 9 percent research 
inflation costs in order to maintain a 
level program effort; second, to bring 
animal research standards in eight VA 
hospitals up to minimum national stand- 
ards; and, third, to support research at 
seven VA hospitals newly affiliated with 
medical schools. 

Third. $13,938,000 for construction of 
hospital.and domiciliary facilities above 
the amount in the President’s budget 
which the House retained. This increase 
would be: First, to complete eight air- 
conditioning projects which were sched- 
uled for VA hospitals in some of the hot- 
test areas of the country, but were cut 
out by OMB—these funds to be made 
available with the cavat that no Federal 
funds to air-condition OMB building 
shall be expended until the money for VA 
hospital air conditioning is released; sec- 
ond, to correct seismic defects in certain 
VA hospitals and proposed by the VA but 
disapproved by OMB; and, third, to ac- 
quire necessary temporary facilities for 
a new outpatient clinic. 

Fourth. $55,000,000 for training as- 
sistance grants to health manpower 
training institutions pursuant to Public 
Law 92-541. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these be set forth in the RECORD 
at this point, June 25, 1973, letter to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Proxmrre), chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and the ac- 
companying detailed narrative justifica- 
tion, summary of recommendations, and 
appendixes. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 

Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, HUD-Space, Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter supple- 
ments Senator Cranston’s letter to you of 
June 20, in which he recommended the in- 
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clusion in H.R. 8825, which contains the 
Fiscal Year 1974 appropriations for the Vet- 
erans Administration, of $55 million for im- 
plementation of P.L. 92-541, the Veterans 
Administration Medical School Assistance 
and Health Manpower Training Act of 1972. 

As mentioned in that letter, there are a 
number of other specific areas in the admin- 
istration of the Veterans Administration 
medical and hospital program which testi- 
mony at oversight hearings before the Vet- 
erans Affairs Subcommittee on Health and 
Hospitals on April 16 and 18, 1973, has shown 
require additional funding. We would like 
at this time to bring to your attention these 
areas and our recommendations based on 
the information presented to the Subcom- 
mittee. 

In total, we recommend the addition of 
the following amounts over the President’s 
budget in the following three appropriation 
items in H.R. 8825: 

RECOMMENDED INCREASES IN VA HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL BUDGET ITEMS 
A. Medical Care: 

1. (new in this letter) 

2. (PL. 92-541) 

3. (House action) 


B. Medical and Prosthetic Re- 
search 

C. Construction of Hospital and 
Domiciliary Facilities: 
1. (major) 
2. (minor) 


11, 938, 000 
2, 000, 000 


13, 938, 000 


Total hospital and medi- 
cal program increases. 172, 029, 063 


14, 350, 000 


—69, 350, 000 


103, 679, 063 


We would like to point out that the total 
amount—$172,029,063—we are recommend- 
ing be added to the VA hospital and medical 
program appropriation items above the 
budget request is far less than the $301,126,- 
000 which the Office of Management and 
Budget struck from the agency's submis- 
sion for these same items. This overall total 
of approximately $172 million also is ap- 
proximately half of the amounts which were 
recommended to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the last two fiscal years as a re- 
sult of prior years’ oversight hearings and in- 
vestigations conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Health and Hospitals. 

In view of our commitment to the estab- 
lishment by Congress of an overall budget 
ceiling and our desire to eliminate unneces- 
sary Federal spending, we have attempted to 
pare our recommendations to the minimum, 
and havé eliminated many items worthy of 
serious consideration. Moreover, we have 
searched the VA hospital and medical pro- 
gram budget very carefully to determine if 
there are cost savings and efficiencies to be 
realized in each of the three appropriation 
item amounts requested by the Adminis- 
tration (Medical Care—$2,591,202,000; Medi- 
cal and Prosthetic Research—$71,000,000; 
and Construction of Hospital and Domicili- 
ary Facilities—$100,000,000). We had hoped 
to be able to find some areas where reduc- 
tions could be recommended, but we have 
not been able to do so. 

Actually, the O.M.B. $300 million plus 
cut has removed the fat along with much 
meat. We believe, however, that the relative- 
ly modest amounts we are recommending be 
added to the three appropriation items could 
readily be derived from the elimination of 
only a tiny fraction of the $30 billion re- 
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quested by the Administration to operate 

U.S. military installations in foreign coun- 

tries. 

Attached is a comprehensive submission 
for the Subcommittee, including a detailed 
narrative justification for each recommenda- 
tion, a summary of the recommendations, 
and several appendices. 

We urge your fullest and most sympathe- 
tic consideration of our recommendations, 
We very much hope we can have the sup- 
port of the Subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee for adding the recommended increases 
and making the points we have proposed for 
the Committee report, so that these matters 
will be in the strongest possible posture for 
consideration by the full Senate. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and 
Hospitals. 
VANCE HARTKE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

SUBMISSION TO APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON HUD-—Space, SCIENCE-VETERANS AND 
CERTAIN INDEPENDENT AGENCIES, NARRATIVE 
JUSTIFICATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 APPRO- 
PRIATION, RECOMMENDATIONS BY SENATOR 
ALAN CRANSTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
AND HOSPITALS AND BY SENATOR VANCE 
HARTKE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS AFFAIRS FOR VA HOSPITAL AND 
MEDICAL PROGRAM 

I. ADDITIONAL FUNDING 
A. Medical care item 
1. Patient Care 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committe on Hud-Space, Science-Veterans 
and Certain Independent Agencies, the Sen- 
ate Veterans’ Affairs Committee and the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee, with the 
assistance of the national veterans organiza- 
tions have been compiling data on the many 
cases brought to their attention where vet- 
erans have been denied admission to VA 
medical facilities and have been forced to 
seek and have received needed care in the 
community. This data—involving hundreds 
of cases—is now being analyzed in depth, but 
& preliminary analysis shows very clearly that 
there is a constant unmet demand for health 
care in VA facilities, 

The House Veterans Affairs Committee has 
conducted a limited two week survey of sey- 
eral thousand veterans who applied to VA 
medical facilities for treatment of a variety 
of medical problems. While a majority ex- 
pressed either general or limited satisfaction 
with their treatment, there were hundreds 
who expressed either minor or major dis- 
satisfaction with some phase of their treat- 
ment episode. For instance: a) many ex- 
pressed denial of hospitalization either be- 
cause of apparent incomplete examination or 
artificial admitting guidelines based on 
numerical rather than medical considera- 
tions; b) others complained of overcrowded 
and understaffed admitting facility which 
created chaotic and confused conditions 
often contributing to inordinate decision de- 
lays in the admitting or treatment process; 
c) there was considerable dissatisfaction 
with the medical and personal demeanor of 
many employees, largely attributable to un- 
derstaffing and overcrowding; and d) there 
was apparently less than satisfactory atten- 
tion paid to patients by VA medical staff 
members, 

Figures provided by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration itself show that the average 
daily patient census (ADPC) for fiscal year 
1973 has been consistently between 1000 and 
2000 higher each month than the census for 
the comparable month in the previous year. 

In fiscal year 1971, as you will recall, OMB 
ordered a reduction in the ADPC of over 5,- 
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000 which resulted in the total ADPC falling 
to 79,865 by the end of that fiscal year. Since 
then, due to strong Congressional protest 
that this figure should be based on medical 
need rather than budgetary considerations, 
and mandates in the FY 1972 and 1973, Ap- 
propriation Acts the ADPC has been rising 
steadily, reflecting a figure more nearly ap- 
proximating the actual hospital care needs 
of veterans. On March 6, this year, the Sen- 
ate passed S. 59 by an 86-2 vote. The Vet- 
erans Health Care Expansion Act of 1973 di- 
rected that an ADPC be maintained at a level 
of 82,000 for any fiscal year, and that indi- 
vidual station allowances be premised on a 
census of 85,000. This step was taken by the 
Senate as a response to a further proposed 
arbitrary reduction from 82,000 to 80,000 di- 
rected by OMB for FY 1974. 

The ADPC figures to date indicate that the 
ADPC for fiscal year 1973 will be somewhat 
in excess of the figure in the Senate bill and, 
given the documented cases of veterans need- 
ing hospital care who have been turned away 
by VA facilities, the figure should actually be 
higher. For example, the estimated monthly 
census during May, 1973 was 82,493, as com- 
pared to 81,305 for May a year ago. 

Despite these realities „the Administration 
has predicated its FY 1974 budget request on 
an average daily patient census for fiscal year 
1974 of 80,000, obviously an inadequate pro- 
jection. We, therefore, recommend that your 
committee increase the medical care appro- 
priation by $45,360,000 which would provide 
the 3,000 staff needed for the VA to maintain 
this ADPC of 82,000 in fiscal year 1974 and 
direct O.M.B. to provide the necessary per- 
sonnel ceiling to support this funding in- 
crease for new personnel. This figure is 
based on providing the staff-to-patient ratio 
of 1.5 to 1 set in the budget request, for each 
additional occupied bed, a ratio which is 
barely adequate in comparison to the ratio 
in community hospitals generally of 2 or 3 to 
one, or more. 

In any event, we urge you to discuss in 
your committee report the ADPC history 
and the need for O.M.B. to refrain from ar- 
bitrarily reducing it in the face of a demon- 
strated demand for hospital care. 

2. Activation of Closed and Needed Wards 

Our recent oversight hearings also 
brought out that there are a number of 
wards in seven VA hospitals throughout the 
country which have been closed due to lack 
of staff to provide care to the patients, The 
closed wards amount to 278 needed beds 
denied to eligible veterans—the equivalent 
of an average sized VA hospital. We wish to 
stress that the full data provided by the 
VA showed 4944 closed wards at 32 hospitals, 
and those we are including in our recom- 
mendation are only those where the VA's 
own data confirms that there is a demand 
for services which is not being met, 

Reactivation of these seven wards would 
mean that eligible veterans in these areas 
could receive needed treatment without de- 
lay. We recommend that $2,478,063 be added 
to enable the hiring of the 197 medical per- 
sonnel needed to open these 278 beds in 
these seven wards. 

Following is a listing of the locations of 
the hospitals, the number of beds in the 
wards, and the number of personnel needed 
to staff the wards adequately: 


VA Hospital 
Lyons, NJN Go 2o bbe een 
Atlanta, Ga. (alcohol unit)... 
Columbia, 8500 0u. 0 ence 


Saginaw, Michigan (respiratory 
care unit) 
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3. Nurse Staffing Enrichment 


We were very pleased by the House ac- 
tion adding $14,350,000 to the medical care 
item specifically for upgrading the number 
of nursing and related staff in VA medical 
facilities. This is fully in line with tes- 
timony received at oversight hearings since 
1969. In addition, the VA's own studies show 
that nursing staffing in VA hospitals is 
clearly inadequate in numbers, and on cer- 
tain shifts such as at night, it is danger- 
ously low, by comparison with comparable 
ward units in community hospitals. This 
subject was discussed at length in the re- 
port on S. 59, (No. 93-54) on pages 29-31, 
copies of which are attached for your in- 
formation in the appendix. 

We urge that you retain this added $14,- 
350,000 amount for nursing staff enrichment 
and that you specifically direct that O.M.B. 
assign the 1,000 additional personnel posi- 
tions to the VA for this purpose. You will 
recall that last year the approximately $54 
million additional appropriated for more 
hospital staff to support a higher ratio than 
projected was shortcircuited when O.M.B. 
refused. to assign the necessary ceiling. 


4, New outpatient facilities 


During our oversight hearings in April, 
Senator Cranston discussed with officials of 
the Veterans Administration the need for 
additional outpatient facilities in Los 
Angeles, California, and in Sacramento, 
California. There is a real demand in Los 
Angeles for additional treatment centers for 
veterans in areas more easily accessible than 
are the current VA facilities located down- 
town or in West L.A. We have received as- 
surances from the Los Angeles County De- 
partment of Health Services that they are 
eager to enter into cooperative relationships 
with the Veterans Administration at loca- 
tions where the county already has health 
facilities. Two of the Los Angeles county 
facilities are already integrally connected 
with medical schools—the L.A. County Medi- 
cal Center, in East Los Angeles, with the 
University of Southern California, and the 
Martin Luther King Jr. General Hospital, in 
South Central Los Angeles, with the Charles 
Drew Postgraduate Medical School. 

Each of these locations are easily accessible 
to a large number of eligible veterans, par- 
ticularly Black and Chicano veterans in the 
central and eastern areas and in the south 
central areas of Los Angeles County. The ex- 
isting affiliations with medical schools offer 
an opportunity to the VA to provide care in 
an outpatient center which would have 
readily available the finest resources in staff, 
facilities, and equipment. The estimated cost 
of operating such a new center is $5,750,000 
the first year, and we recommend that the 
$5.75 million be included in the appropria- 
tions act for 1974 for the two new centers in 
Los Angeles County ($11.5 million now being 
utilized at the downtown L.A. outpatient 
clinic can be reprogrammed.) 

The establishment of an outpatient facility 
in each instance would not necessitate any 
construction, since there is adequate space 
available in the county facilities. One of the 
facilities would replace an already existing 
outpatient clinic operating out of rented 
Space in downtown Los Angeles; operating 
costs for that facility im fiscal year 1973 
which are estimated at $11,432,000, would be 
shifted to support the new centers. 

In the Sacramento area, we have been 
receiving numerous and repeated inquiries 
from veterans organizations from the entire 
far Northern California region as to the pos- 
sibility of a VA facility to serve the veterans 
in that area. The recent affiliation of the VA 
Hospital in Martinez, California—some 60 
miles from Sacramento—with the University 
of California Medical School at Davis offers 
an ideal opportunity for this affiliation to be 
strengthened by the establishment of an out- 
patient facility at the Sacramento County 
Hospital—which is the clinical center for 
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U.C. Davis. Such a facility could be initiated 
in temporary buildings for about $800,000 in 
the first year, with an additional $1.5 million 
for first-year operational cost. The facility 
would serve approximately 130,000 veterans 
in the immediately neighboring counties of 
Sacramento, Yolo, Solano, and Contra Costa, 
and could be a forerunner of the eventual 
relocation of the Martinez Hospital to 
Sacramento where it would be much more 
effectively located in terms of proximity both 
to eligible upper California veterans and its 
affiliated medical school. 

We urge the inclusion of $2.3 million for 
this Sacramento VA outpatient facility. 


5. Hospital and mission improvements 


Some very promising findings are result- 
ing from a pilot study conducted at 12 VA 
Hospitals where special efforts are being 
made to reduce the length of time required 
to admit a patient. Based on these studies, 
we estimate that the addition of 10 staff 
at each hospital can significantly reduce the 
inexcusable delays of many hours which 
currently are the norm in far too many VA 
hospital admission operations. To implement 
this program would cost approximately $100,- 
000 per hospital. As a start, we believe these 
new policies should be implemented at those 
hospitals which are a part of a major medi- 
cal complex, where the admission rates are 
high and where the patients tend to be suf- 
fering from more serious illnesses. At the 
minimum, those VA hospitals affiliated with 
medical schools should have the benefit of 
these improved admission policies, and we 
recommend that $10.2 million be added for 
improved admissions services at these 102 
hospitals. 

6. Emergency coverage 

We were also very surprised to learn that 
few of the VA hospitals meet one of the re- 
quirements of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals—that is, to have 
24-hour emergency coverage. To meet this 
requirement, the VA estimates it would need 
one additional person on duty at all times. 
For each hospital this would mean the addi- 
tion of six FTEE at a total cost of $10 million. 
While this is an ideal projection, we believe 
that with better utilization of admission per- 
sonnel during the day-time shift, this could 
be reduced to an additional four FTEE in- 
dividuals per hospital. We also believe that in 
many of the hospitals, particularly those 
in scarcely populated areas, the demand 
for emergency services is more limited than 
in urban areas, and, therefore, the staff 
might be more effectively utilized on an ad 
hoc basis. Thus, we recommend addition 
of $5 million to provide for emergency cover- 
age at VA hospitals as required by the 
JCAH standards, In any event, we expect the 
VA to make every effort to meet this require- 
ment through better utilization of existing 
personnel, and through better means of 
communication within the hospital in an 
emergency situation. 

7. Specialized medical services program 

Specialized medical services programs 
initiated in the Veterans Administration 
hospital system have been of tremendous 
value in providing highly specialized care 
to veterans suffering from serious illnesses. 
In fiscal year 1973, the number of these spe- 
cialized units had grown to 1187, and the 
VA has made great advances in develop- 
ing new treatment procedures to provide care 
to veterans in these units. 

It is generally conceded that high quality 
care today is virtually impossible without 
such programs specializing in intensive care, 
coronary care, nuclear medicine, respira- 
tory care, drug and alcohol treatment, men- 
tal hygiene, and speech pathology, for 
example. 

In its budget submission to OMB, the VA 
had requested $39,101,000 for upgrading 139 
existing units and establishing 121 new 
units. The OMB allowed only $2,328,000 for a 
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very limited expansion of this much needed 
program area. 

We have carefully analyzed those programs 
deleted by O.M.B. to ascertain those we be- 
lieve hold promise of the most cost effective 
improvements in the most urgently needed 
care categories. 

(a) Spinal cord injury home care program 

The general oversight over VA programs 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Health 
and Hospitals has shown that four programs 
providing hospital-based home-care services 
for the spinal cord injured have been proved 
highly effective in easing and speeding the re- 
adjustment of these catastrophically injured 
veteran to life in the community. The pro- 
gram consists of periodic visits to the recent- 
ly hospital-discharged veteran in his home 
by a coordinated team of physician, nurse, 
therapist, nursing assistant, psychologist and 
social worker. Working together in helping 
the veteran adjust to his home and commu- 
nity, as well as working with the family so 
they may provide the necessary support to 
the veteran these multi-disciplinary teams 
have facilitated the transition of the spinal 
cord injured veteran from hospital patient 
to member of the community. 

We believe that the success achieved at the 
four hospitals currently providing this serv- 
ice—Long Beach, California; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; and Bronx and Castle Point, New 
York—should be repeated at additional loca- 
tions, specifically at Hines VA Hospital in 
Chicago, Illinois; and the VA hospitals in 
Memphis, Tennessee; West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts; and Cleveland, Ohio. There has 
been an eleven percent increase in admissions 
to VA spinal cord injury centers in the last 
fiscal year. This increase adds to the impor- 
tance of finding new means of releasing pa- 
tients more quickly. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that $544,000 be added to the Medical 
Care appropriation for this purpose to es- 
tablish these four new 8.C.I. home-care pro- 
grams and to upgrade those at Castle Point 
and Bronx, New York. 


(b) Alcohol dependence treatment centers 


The VA now operates and staffs the na- 
tion’s largest single system for alcoholism 
rehabilitation. Alcohol abuse and related 
health problems represented 13 per cent of 
total VA hospital discharges for 1969. VA and 
DOD figures show that of the approximately 
9.5 million veterans discharged since the 
Korean War, 235,000 now have, or had at time 
of discharge, an alcohol problem serious en- 
ough to require hospitalization. Further, the 
VA states that one in seven of their present 
patient load has a diagnosis or sub-diagnosis 
of alcoholism. 

It is apparent that the veteran population 
is in no way spared the overall population's 
problems with what Special Assistant to the 
President Dr. Roger Egeberg called the na- 
tion’s number one health problem—alcohol 
abuse. We must continue to provide the 
priority and care this problem deserves, 

The average peak age of the alcohol abuser 
among veterans is 40-55. Recent projections 
by the VA show a continued high incidence 
of veterans with alcohol abuse problems 
through 1985, Therefore, we must be sure suf- 
ficient resources are made available to meet 
what will be, unfortunately, a continuing 
high demand for many years to come. 

Hence, we urge addition of the $2.16 mil- 
lion which O.M.B. deleted from the VA FY 
1974 request for the establishment of 10 new 
and the upgrading of 4 existing Alcohol De- 
pendence Treatment Centers. As indicated in 
the Senate Report (No. 93-56) on S. 284, the 
Veterans’ Drug and Alcohol Treatment and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (pages 21-22), ac- 
tivation of these 10 centers and upgrading of 
the four was postponed until FY 1975. These 
facilities are needed now to continue the 
growth toward meeting the enormous unmet 
need for alcoholism treatment facilitates as 
these veterans grow older and require hos- 
pitalization and rehabilitation, 
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(c) Hospital-based home-care programs 

The same services involved in the spinal 
cord injury home-care program are utilized 
to benefit other seriously ill and severely 
disabled veterans. A hemiplegic patient, for 
example, may need this same type of con- 
tinued monitoring which can be provided 
effectively outside the hospital. Similarly, 
the blinded veteran needs re-orientation to 
adjust to his home and community. 

These types of therapeutic and medical 
problems for severely disabled veterans can 
be anticipated and dealt with to some extent 
during hospitalization. But total reorlenta- 
tion to home and community can take place 
only when the patient is actually back in that 
milieu. In addition, many medical services 
can be more effectively provided in the 
very personalized and supportive environ- 
ment of a loving family, rather than in an 
institution, no matter how adequately staffed. 
That is why these programs are so important 
and need to continue to expand. 

Therefore, we are recommending that 
$1.273 million, which OMB. cut from the 
VA budget request, be added to activate 15 
new and upgrade 16 existing Hospital-based 
home-care programs. 

(d) Pulmonary function laboratories 


Documentation by the Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Census shows 
that deaths from respiratory disorders are 
increasing at a more rapid rate than deaths 
from any other cause. Before proper treat- 
ment, either through inhalation therapy or 
through surgical procedures, basic laboratory 
information must be made available to the 
surgeon or the therapist. 

With an ever-increasing patient load in this 
area, the need for the 12 new laboratories re- 
quested by the VA but not approved by 
O.M.B, is obvious, Without-the ability to 
quickly and adequately diagnose the pulmon- 
ary problems and their seriousness, the pa- 
tient may suffer prolonged and unnecessary 
discomfort. 

Complete diagnostic testing requires about 
two hours, or perhaps a half day if the entire 
eight-test series is required. It is imperative 
that prompt testing be available so that ap- 
propriate early diagnosis can be assured in 
order that therapy can be implemented as 
quickly as possible. 

Hence, we recommend the addition of 
$360,000 for 12 new pulmonary function lab- 
oratories—cut out of the budget by O.M.B, 


(e) Intensive care units 


The addition of many new and sophisti- 
cated devices and means of therapeutic re- 
lief through surgery for far more illnesses 
has created a need for highly specialzed units 
to provide the most comprehensive care for 
patients who need constant attention and 
supervision. In addition, use of this complex 
machinery requires highly specialized per- 
sonnel, who must be assigned full time to 
these units. 

The Veterans’ Administration projections 
show that in FY 1973 195,000 days of patient 
care will be given in Intensive care units. 
This is an increase of 15,000 from FY 1972. 
Certainly, there is every indication that such 
increases will continue. 

We, therefore, recommend addition of the 
$5.741 million which O.M.B, deleted from 
the budget request to activate 17 new I1.C.U.s 
and upgrade 11 existing units. 

In total, then, we recommend that the 
Medical Care item be increased by $80,- 
366,063 over the budget request. 

B. Research item 


The April oversight hearings also provided 
the Subcommittee with invaluable data on 
the importance of research to the care of 
veterans, and on the inadequacies of the 
proposed VA budget for FY 1974 ìn this 
regard. 


1. Meeting Inflation 
Testimony was provided from eminent re- 
search figures—such as Dr. Michael De Bakey, 
President of Baylor Medical College—that, in 
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general, just to maintain research at the 
same level at which it was conducted in fiscal 
year 1973, an increase of 8-10% would be 
essential to offset increased research costs 
just due to inflation. 

The budget request when coupled with al- 
most $5 million in unobligated fiscal year 
1973 funds, provides for roughly a $2.6 mil- 
lion increase in funds available for research. 
This $2.6 million, the VA says, would cover 
the costs of 100 additional personnel and 
some initial research programs. But, this does 
not take into account increased costs due to 
inflation. In addition, the VA submitted to 
the Subcommittee a list of the research pro- 
grams which had been approved by the cen- 
tral office and included in the original VA 
budget submission to OMB. These deleted 
research programs totaled $16.5 million to be 
spent at 124 hospitals. 

We recommend that at least $68 million 
be added to the medical and prosthetic re- 
search item budget request of $71 million 
in order to keep the VA research programs 
operating at the same level as fiscal year 1973. 
This $6.8 million represent a 9% increase over 
the $76 million appropriated for fiscal year 
1973. 

2. Meeting Minimal Animal Research 
Standards 

During hearings the committee members 
learned that eight VA hospitals failed to 
meet minimum national standards for animal 
research facilities and that funds which 
would have corrected these deficiencies were 
included in the $4.8 million in research ap- 
propriations which was frozen in FY 1973. 
The following eight stations among a total 
of 97 with animal research programs in medi- 
cine do not presently meet minimum stand- 
ards and need the amounts included paren- 
thetically to come up to such standards 
within two years: Atlanta, Georgia ($157,- 
000); Chicago, Illinois (Research) ($24,000) ; 
Long Beach, California ($200,000); Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota ($187,000); Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia ($80,200); Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(UD) ($140,000); Salt Lake City, Utah 
($15,300); and Tucson, Arizona ($250,000). 
We urge the inclusion of the necessary $1,- 
535,500 to upgrade these animal research 
facilities to meet minimum national stand- 
ards, 
3. Research Funding for New Medical 

School Affiliations 


In addition, where there is a new affiliation 
agreement between a VA hospital and a med- 
ical school, there will be an immediate need 
for increased research funding to support the 
expanded medical care programs which nec- 
essarily follow. There were 3 new affiliations 
in fiscal year 1973, and in these cases, re- 
search programs were not increased com- 
mensurately. There will probably be 3 or 4 
new affiliations in fiscal year 1974, and in 
each of these cases a minimum increase 
should be allowed of $150,000 for each facil- 
ity. This amount should also be made avail- 
able to the 3 new affiliations completed in 
fiscal year 1973. 

To make the most out of these affiliations 
in terms of the improved patient care which 
flows from an active research program, we 
recommend that $1 million be added to the 
research appropriation so that the benefit of 
these 7 new medical school affiliations can be 
fully realized, and the expertise of the highly 
qualified staff who will be attracted to a VA 
hospital with a medical school affiliation can 
be fully utilized. 

In total, then, we recommend that the 
Medical and Prosthetic research item be in- 
creased by $9,375,000 over the budget request. 
C. Construction of hospital and domiciliary 

facilities item 
1. Restore Scheduled Air Conditioning 
Projects 

Although the VA has between 30 and 35 
hospitals (VA data appears unclear as to the 
precise number) that have been determined 
to be in need of air conditioning, the FY 
1974 Construction budget contains no funds 
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to be able to continue the significant progress 
made over the past several years—under Con- 
gressional prodding—to reduce this “swelter 
gap”. This is because O.M.B. cut out $10,138,- 
000 for eight projects (6 major and 2 minor) 
for some of the hottest areas of the country. 

There is positively no justification for 
O.M.B.’s removal of these funds from the 
VA's budget submission. Certainly those dis- 
abled, sick and dying veterans and the over- 
worked staff attending them in hospitals in 
such climates as Gulfport, Mississippi, and 
Wichita, Kansas, deserve the simple comfort 
enjoyed by those who work in the air con- 
ditioned, dehumidified, often dehumanized, 
comfort in OMB. The denial of that VA re- 
quest is not “fiscal responsibility” on the 
part of OMB, it is gross insensitivity. 

We, therefore, recommend full restoration 
of the $10,138,000 deletion from the Con- 
struction item in order to proceed with the 
scheduled air conditioning projects at the 
following hospitals (the last two of which 
were classified as minor projects): Poplar 
Bluff, Missourl; Huntington, West Virginia; 
Kerrville, Texas; Salisbury, North Carolina; 
Gulfport, Mississippi; Wichita, Kansas; and 
Charleston, South Carolina. It is imperative 
that these funds be restored so that our dis- 
abled veterans can enjoy a sane, healthful 
temperate climate during their hospitaliza- 
tion period. 

Frankly, we find O.M.B.’s action in this 
particular instance lacking even a scintilla 
of justification and especially inhumane, We 
strongly believe O.M.B. should be adminis- 
tered a taste of its own prescription for ill 
veterans. Thus, in addition to adding the 
funds for the eight air conditioning projects, 
we urge that the following provision be added 
to this appropriation item: “Provided, That 
unless the $10,138,000 included in this item 
for air conditioning projects at eight Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals are made 
available for obligation in full, no funds ap- 
propriated in this or any other Act shall be 
used in connection with the expense of air 
conditioning or cooling of any building to 
which employees of the Office of Management 
and Budget or of the Executive Office of the 
President are assigned.” 


2. Correction of Seismic Defects 


The budget request includes $5 million of 
the $8,000,000 ($4 of $5 million in the major 
construction projects and $1 of $3 million 
in the minor projects) requested by the VA 
to correct seismic defects in existing VA med- 
ical facilities, After the disaster at the San 
Fernando, California, Hospital just 29 months 
ago with the tragic deaths, injuries and prop- 
erty loss to patients and staff, and the enor- 
mous disruption of the operation of the 
Wadsworth VA Hospital in West Los Angeles 
due to the massive evacuation 18 months ago 
due to seismic deficiencies found as a result 
of comprehensive engineering and seismic 
surveys, we fail to comprehend how O.M.B. 
can ignore the safety of those patients in 
other areas relegated to the “it can wait” 
category by the deletion of $3 million. It is 
imperative that all these scheduled correc- 
tions be made immediately. It is criminal 
in the true sense of the word to allow known 
defects like this to remain unabated, for de- 
spite O.M.B.’s life and death pursestring con- 
trol, even it cannot cause the next earth- 
quake to wait for a more propitious budg- 
etary situation. 

We thus recommend addition of $3 million 
to the construction item ($1 million for ma- 
jor and $2 million for minor projects) to 
carry out the seismic corrections scheduled 
but disallowed by O.M.B. 

3. Temporary Facilities for Outpatient Clinic 


In connection with the discussion under 
item A, 4., above, proposing establishment of 
an outpatient facility at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, we recommend that $800,000 be added 
to the minor projects Construction item to 
support acquisition of temporary (trailer, 
prefabricated, etc.) facilities for a Sacra- 
mento outpatient clinic, 
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In total, then, we recommend that the 
Construction of Hospital and Domiciliary Fa- 
cilities item be increased by $13,938,000 over 
the budget request. 

The totals we are recommending be added 
in the three appropriation items is $80,366,- 
063 for Medical Care plus $55,000,000 for im- 
plementation of P.L. 92-541, $9,375,000 for 
Medical and Prosthetic Research, and $13,- 
938,000 for Construction of Hospital and 
Domiciliary Facilities, for a grand total above 
the budget request of $158,679,063 plus re- 
tention of the $14,350,000 added in Medical 
Care by the House to increase nursing staffs. 
The total above the budget request, then, 
is $173,029,063. 

Il. PROPOSED REPORT LANGUAGE 
A. Medical care 
1. Hospital Census Situation 


We have covered this matter in our dis- 
cussion of item A. 1., above. 


2. Personnel Ceiling for Funded Staffing 
Additions 


Under items A. 1. and A, 2., above, we have 
stressed the importance of directing that 
personnel position ceilings be provided by 
O.M.B. in connection with the addition of 
any funds provided for new staffing. This ap- 
plies to virtually every one of our recom- 
mendations, 


3. Pay Raise Cost 


We continue to be concerned by the omis- 
sion in the Veterans’ Administration budget 
of a request to cover the costs of the pay 
raise which went into effect in January of 
*1973. The cost of this pay raise in fiscal year 
1973 for the Medical Care appropriation is 
$35,790,000 and for fiscal year 1974 will be 
$75,198,000. 

The OMB has imposed very rigid employ- 
ment ceilings, as well as a reduction in the 
average grade level. These arbitrary controls 
already have restricted the VA's ability to 
provide adequate care to eligible veterans. 
With the increased emphasis on outpatient 
care “to obviate” the need for hospitalization 
where feasible, a move we have long urged, 
as proposed in S. 59, we have grave concerns 
lest sufficient leeway not be provided to sup- 
port the increased staff to enable VA out- 
patient services to expand their programs, 
particularly if any part of the $76.37 million 
pay raise cost (including $1.17 million for Re- 
search salaries) is squeezed out of the VA's 
FY 1974 appropriations rather than fully pro- 
vided for in a supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

We wish to stress that this is the position 
which VA officials took during the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Hospitals oversight 
hearings on April 18, 1973. They testified that 
the pay increase of January 1973, in connec- 
tion with the hospital and medical items 
would not have to be absorbed under the 
present budget request, but would be taken 
care of by transfer of sums from unear- 
marked funds contained for this purpose in 
the President’s FY 1974 budget. 

The history of recent pay raises, however, 
has been to the contrary. When such pay 
raises were granted in the past, funds specifi- 
cally earmarked for additional staffing were 
used to pay for the pay raise. This occurred 
in both FY 1972 and 1973 with respect to 
$45,790,000 and $42,270,000, respectively, the 
full costs of the pay raises in those years. This 
resulted in a lessening of the VA's capability 
to provide quality care. We believe this should 
not happen again. 

We thus believe it is imperative that this 
Committee make it very clear that the Jan- 
uary 1973, pay increase, and any further pay 
raise which may take place in FY 1974, will 
not be absorbed from any other VA hospital 
and medical budget item, nor provided for 
by transfer of vital medical care funds or any 
other budget category funds within the VA 
requested appropriation. 

4. Costs to Implement Senate-Passed S. 59 

We would also like to bring to your atten- 
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tion the likelihood that S. 59, the Veterans 
Health Care Expansion Act of 1973, which 
passed the Senate on March 6, will become 
law in July. Final negotiations are underway 
to avoid a second veto of this vital legislation, 
and House Committee action is scheduled 
for this week. 

This Act will improve the ability of the 
Veterans Administration to deliver quality 
medical care to its beneficiaries by removing 
certain legislative restrictions on the scope 
of treatment, particularly for ambulatory 
and nursing home care, and by expanding 
the coverage for eligible veterans and includ- 
ing as VA beneficiaries, for the first time, 
the very small number of dependents and 
survivors of totally and permanently dis- 
abled service connected veterans who are not 
covered by other Federal health benefit pro- 
grams. The Act also makes a number of im- 
portant improvements in the training and 
the personnel system of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery as well as authorizing 
premium and differential pay for nurses, 

The VA's estimates of the cost of these new 
authorities is $103.85 million for fiscal year 
1974. Attached in the Appendix is a chart 
showing the breakdown of this amount for 
your information. We plan to follow up on 
enactment of S, 59 by urging the inclusion 
in the First Supplemental Appropriations 
Act for FY 1974 of the appropriate portion of 
this $104 million and ask that you acknowl- 
edge in your Committee report now that the 
Committee will look at the need for funding 
of new statutory authorities at this later date. 

B. Research—None 


C. Construction of hospital and domiciliary 
facilities 


1. New Bronx VA Hospital 


On page 25 of House Report No. 93-296, 
which accompanies H.R. 8825, under “Con- 
struction, Major Projects”, the second sen- 
tence of the first paragraph directs the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to “carefully reexamine 
the possibility and feasibility. . .” of the VA’s 
taking over the St. Albans Naval Hospital 
scheduled to be closed by the Department of 
Navy, as an alternative to proceeding with 
the scheduled and partially funded $86 mil- 
lion construction of a replacement Bronx VA 
Hospital at the present Bronx site. Although 
we agree that this alternative might be eco- 
nomical and less disruptive to patient care, 
there are several other aspects of this situa- 
tion that the Committee should also consider, 
Concerns about demography and lack of pub- 
lic low-cost transportation have been raised 
by veterans and veterans’ groups in the New 
York area. These concerns, as well as those 
of economy and appropriate patient care, 
must be met. 

The VA study must take fully into account 
patient distribution and the accessibility of 
alternative sites to public transportation. It 
is unclear, for example, that a VA Hospital at 
the St. Albans site, located in the Borough 
of Queens, New York, could serve the same 
population of veterans now utilizing the 
Bronx hospital, as well as other veterans for 
whom such a new location in Queens would 
result in improved access to VA services. 

We thus urge that the Committee incorpo- 
rate in its report a requirement that the VA 
in its study make a detailed comparative 
demographic study for the two sites and also 
assure that proper public transportation (or 
some kind of VA shuttle service) to and from 
St. Albans would be available to veterans and 
their families. 


2. Loma Linda Hospital Bed Reduction 


The VA budget shows a reduction in the 
new hospital at Loma Linda, California, from 
700 to 600 beds and a deletion of $7.4 million 
for construction of this facility. It s not clear 
exactly what portion of those funds relate to 
the 100-bed reduction. It is very clear, how- 
ever, that this reduction was purely the re- 
sult of an O.M.B. dollars and cents decision 
and was proposed without any demographic 
study of the veterans who would be served in 
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the San Bernardino/Riverside, California 

area. 

At our April 18 hearing, tht VA agreed to 
undertake such a study in cooperation with 
the GAO. 

Without an adequate survey of the veteran 
population and their need for VA medical 
care, it is inconceivable that OMB or the VA 
could have the slightest idea as to whether 
even the 700 beds originally proposed would 
be sufficient to meet the need. Certainly any 
decision to reduce bed capacity without bene- 
fit of such a study can only be viewed as 
totally arbitrary and capricious. 

We, therefore, urge the Committee to in- 
struct the VA very closely that no reduction 
in the beds proposed for Loma Linda is to 
be approved until such time as a full demo- 
graphic study is submitted to the appropriate 
Committes of Congress to assure that the 
medical neeeds of the veteran population 
will be well served by the bed capacity, and 
ask that the cost of any bed reduction then 
proposed be fully explained. 

3. Reduced fiscal year 1974 Funding of Con- 

struction Projects 

In the budget request, O.M.B. deleted very 
substantial funds (approximately $65 mil- 
lion) for six major replacement and modern- 
ization projects (Bronx, N.Y.—$15.9 million; 
Columbia, S.C.—$5.2 million; Denver, Colo.— 
$11.7 million; Hines, Ill —$3.76 million; Loma 
Linda, Calif.—$7.4 million; and W. Roxbury, 
Mass.—$21.7 million) and two major im- 
provement projects (Brookyln, N.Y.—$1.9 
million; and Wichita, Kans.—$1.4 million). 

The VA explained these cuts at our April 18 
hearing as attributable to a very careful as- 
sessment of exactly the amount of money 
which could actually be spent in FY 1974 
and to a decision to hold down appropria- 
tions by funding construction projects only 
in appropriate spendable portions of the 
total cost. This may well be a valid explana- 
tion. We do not necessarily quarrel with the 
concept on its face. We do note, however, 
that there have already been enormous delays 
in getting underway at the Wadsworth West 
Los Angeles replacement hospital and feel 
strongly that this method of funding must 
not be used as a basis for foot-dragging or for 
an outright slowdown of the construction 
schedule for such urgently needed replace- 
ment facilities. 

We, therefore, urge that you include in 
your report appropriate language to indicate 
that the Committee fully understands that 
the piece-meal funding of construction proj- 
ects is not a true estimate of the total cost 
and that in approving any such funding the 
Committee in no way approves a slow down 
in implementation of approved projects; 
rather it expects that all projects begun will 
be completed as scheduled and that all ap- 
propriate funds to accomplish that result 
will be made available in subsequent budget 
requests for subsequent fiscal years. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a tabular 
summary of our recommendations for addi- 
tional funding and Committee report langu- 
age, which it attached. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS BY SENATOR 
ALAN CRANSTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE VET- 
ERANS’ AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
AND HOSPITALS, AND BY SENATOR VANCE 
HARTKE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION FISCAL 
YEAR 1974, HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS IN H.R. 8825, DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, SPACE 
ScIENCE, VETERANS, AND CERTAIN OTHER IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1974 

I. ADDITIONAL FUNDING 
A. Medical care item 
. Support 82,000 ADPC (3,000 


. Activate closed wards (197 


new staff at $12,579 


2, 478, 063 
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3. Increase nursing staffing 
(1,000 new positions, re- 
tain House increase) t... 

4. Establish three new outpa- 
tient clinics: 

a. Los Angeles (in addition 
to funds for one repro- 
gramed) 

b. Sacramento 
Subtotal for outpatient 

clinics 


(14, 350, 000 


5. Implement pilot program to 
improve admission services 
(100,000 at 102 affiliated 
VA hospitals) 

6. Provide emergency coverage 
to meet JCAH require- 
ments 

7. Specialized medical services: 

a. Establish four new and 
upgrade two existing 
Spinal cord injury home 


10, 200, 000 


5, 000, 000 


b. Establish 10 new and up- 
grade four existing Al- 
cohol dependence treat- 
ment units 

c. Establish 15 new and up- 
grade 16 existing Hospi- 
tal-based home care 
pro 

d. Establish 12 new Pulmo- 
nary function labs 

e. Establish 11 new and up- 
grade 17 existing Inten- 
sive care units 


360, 000 


5, 741, 000 


Subtotal for establishing 
52 new and upgrading 
39 existing specialized 


medical services units... 10,078, 000 


Medical care total... 80, 366, 063 
B. Medical and prosthetic research item 
1. Provide increase for infia- 


1, 535, 000 
3. Support seven new medical 
school affiliations ($150,- 
000 each 1, 000, 000 
Medical and prosthetic 
research total 
C. Construction of hospital and domiciliary 
facilities item 
1. Complete all scheduled ma- 
jor and minor air-condi- 
tioning projects in eight 
VA hospitals 


2. Correct seismic defects in _ 
certain VA hospitals: 


3. Acquire temporary facilities 
for new outpatient clinic 
in Sacramento. 


13, 938, 000 


Grand totalt 103, 679, 963 


*Not included in total or grand total 
since this amount has already been added 
by House action. 


II. PROPOSED REPORT LANGUAGE 
A. Medical care item 

1. A discussion of the ADPC history and 
the need for the Office of Management and 
Budget to refrain from arbitrarily reducing 
it in the face of a demonstrated demand for 
hospital care. (See pages 22-24 of House 
Report No. 93-296 under “Medical Care”’.) 
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2. An expression of the Committee’s un- 
derstanding with respect to the non-absorp- 
tion of the January 1, 1973 pay raise by the 
Veterans’ Administration from existing ap- 
propriation items (Medical Care, MAMOE, 
Construction, and Research). 

3. A direction to OMB to provide the VA 
with all necessary personnel ceiling positions 
to permit addition of the staffing required to 
implement funding recommendations. 

4. Acknowledgment that the committee 
will consider at the time of the First Sup- 
plemental Appropriation bill the need for 
additional medical care funding to carry out 
the new statutory authorities to be added 
with enactment of S. 59—annual estimate 
$103.85 million. 

B. Medical and prosthetic research—none 
C. Construction of hospital and domiciliary 
facilities 

1. Incorporation of language to insure 
that there will be no takeover by the VA of 
the St. Albans Naval Hospital in lieu of 
construction of a new Bronx VA Hospital at 
the present site until appropriate demo- 
graphic and transportation studies have been 
completed and submitted to the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

2. Incorporation of language to require 
the VA to submit a detailed demographic 
study prior to the approval of the reduction 
of 100 beds proposed in the budget with 
respect to the new Loma Linda Hospital 
(California) and of the reduction of the 
overall hospital cost by $7.4 million as sug- 
gested by the administration proposal. 

8. Incorporation of language to indicate 
that the committee fully understands that 
the piece-meal funding of construction proj- 
ects is not a true estimate of the total cost 
and that in approving any such funding 
the committee in no way approves a slow 
down in implementation of approved proj- 
ects; rather it expects that all projects begun 
will be completed as scheduled and that all 
appropriate funds to accomplish that result 
will be made available in subsequent budget 
requests for subsequent fiscal years. 


APPENDIX 


I. (ITEM I.A.3)—NEED FOR VA NURSING STAFF 
INCREASE 


(Excerpt from S. Rep. No. 93-54 on S. 59, 
pages 29-31) 
VA staff-to-patient ratio survey 


A survey conducted in 1971 by the VA (set 
forth in the Appendix) shows some of the 
wide variations that exist in staffing intensity 
between VA hospitals and community hos- 
pitals. The VA hospitals used in the survey 
ranged in size from 188 beds to 1,565 and con- 
tained 5,339 operating beds. The gross staffing 
ratios in VA hospitals ranged from 1.19 to 
2.49 employees per operating bed. The overall 
ratio for the nine VA GM&sS hospitals sur- 
veyed was 1.70 employees per operating bed. 
Since outpatient staffing could not accurately 
be separated from inpatient staffing in several 
of the hospitals, all statistics were included 
in the total. 

The community hospitals ranged in size 
from 130 beds to 1,063. The eight community 
hospitals surveyed contained 3,678 operating 
beds. The gross staffing ratios in community 
hospitals ranged from 2.08 to 4.33 employees 
per operating bed. The overall ratio for the 
eight community hospitals was 3.23 employ- 
ees per operating bed. 

Overall, the community hospitals were 
staffed almost 2 to 1 over VA hospitals. The 
overall occupancy rate of the VA hospitals 
surveyed was 89 percent compared to 85 per- 
cent for the community hospitals. Percent- 
agewise the VA utilizes almost three times 
as many volunteer and other nonpaid pro- 
ductive workers as the community hospitals. 
This amounted to 61⁄4 percent of the paid VA 
hospital combined staffs as compared to 214 
percent of the paid community hospital com- 
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bined staffs. When the unpaid personnel are 
added to the paid staff, the overall VA ratio 
rises from 1.70 to 1.81. 

The community hospital ratio rises from 
3.23 to 3.31. 

Especially significant, the Committee be- 
lieves, is a survey of nursing service statistics 
made in this study. It illustrate that com- 
munity hopitals are staffed for nursing per- 
sonnel on the average about twice as well 
numerically as VA hospitals. The cumula- 
tive averages showed VA hospitals have one 
nursing employee to every 1.8 beds while 
community hospitals in the survey have one 
nursing employee to every 1.0 bed. It is im- 
portant to note that staffing of nursery, labor 
and delivery rooms in community hospitals 
was not included in these figures because VA 
hospitals do not have these services, 

Moreover, the study showed that com- 
munity hospitals have approximately twice 
as many registered nurses per bed as VA hos- 
pitals. It should be noted that special duty 
nurses in the community hospitals are hired 
in addition to basic nursing personnel, while 
in the VA hospitals the basic staff provides 
special duty nursing. Since the community 
hospitals covered by the survey did not keep 
statistics indicating the utilization of special 
duty nurses, which would cause an increase 
in their staff to patient ratios, the survey does 
not provide a totally accurate picture of staff- 
ing ratios. 

The following tables from the survey show 
the three basic tours that all hospitals use. 
The statistics gathered show the average VA 
hospital nursing unit was 33 beds and the 
average community hospital nursing unit was 
30 beds. For the total Nursing Service, per- 
sonnel were assigned as follows: 


TABLE 1!.—ALL NURSING PERSONNEL 


[in percent} 


Evening 


Day tour tour Night tour 


: 20 16 
Community 26 17 


This table and the survey data show that 
the day tour was staffed almost 50 percent 
better per nursing unit in community hos- 
pitals than VA Hospitals. The evening tour 
in community hospitals was staffed twice as 
well as the VA hospitals, and the night tour 
was staffed a little less than twice as well 
in the community hospitals. 

In the terms of numbers of nursing per- 
sonnel, for the night shift the VA hospitals 
surveyed had an average 2.9 nursing per- 
sonnel per unit in the hospitals surveyed for 
7 day coverage. The community hospitals 
averaged 5.2 nursing personnel per unit. 

Regarding the evening shift, the commu- 
nity hospitals used more of their staffs than 
did the VA hospitals, 26 percent versus 20 
percent. By contrast, the VA staffed its day 
shift with a higher proportion of available 
staff than community hospitals—64 percent 
versus 57 percent. The night shift is about 
the same—VA 16 percent versus community 
17 percent. 

The following table shows registered nurses 
by shift; the percentages assigned to the 
three shifts are in the same approximate 
proportion as for all nursing personnel. 


TABLE III|—REGISTERED NURSES 
[in percent] 


Evening 


Day tour tour Night tour 


19 14 
24 18 


The survey also showed that community 
hospitals are staffed nearly three times as 
well in X-ray units as VA hospitals. This is 
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in part attributable to the fact that commu- 
nity hospitals tend to use scheduled staff at 
night and on weekends rather than to use 
callback. 

This study and the figures cited quite 
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clearly demonstrate the types of startling 
staffing disparities which exist today between 
VA and community hospitals and which the 
staff-to-patient provision in the reported bill 
is designed to deal with. 


June 27, 1973 


II. (ITEM 11.A.4)—Furore NEED ror FUNDING 
New STATUTORY AUTHORITIES UPON ENACT- 
MENT OF S, 59 

(Excerpt from S. Rept. No. 93-54 on S. 59, 

page 38) 


TABLE V.—SECTION-BY-SECTION COST CHART FOR S. 59, 93d CONG. 


Fiscal year cost (in millions) 


Section and provision 1975 


TITLE I 


. (a) Definition of “VA facility” 
se to reflect long- 
standing interpretation 

Contract care expanded to 
include wives, widows, and 


child 
(b) Mental health services and 
tainig to certain depend- 


health services to 
veteran or dependent 
. Hospital or nursing home care for: 
Peacetime vets 
Wives, widows and children _ __ 
. Outpatient care to obviate need for 
hospitalization. 
80 percent s/c/disabled__ 
. (a) Direct admission of military 
to community nursing home. 


cc) Nursing home standar: a 
(d) Direct admission to com- 
munity nursing home for 
s/c condition.. 411.2 
. U.S. vets nursing home care in 
Philippines. 
. Earthquake—Reimbursement for 
loss of personal effects 
. Reimbursement for emergency 


. Grants to Philippines.. $ 
. Sickle cell anemia_.............. 


4 No cost. 
2 No estimate, 


2 This estimate is based upon a plan of implementation whereby any costs could be absorbed 
mostly through a utilization of funds which would otherwise be needed for the obviated hospital- 


ization, 


FUNDING PUBLIC LAW 92-541 PROGRAMS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
recommendations referred to in our 
June 25 letter with respect to funding for 
Public Law 92-541 were set forth in my 
June 20, 1973, letter to Chairman Prox- 
MIRE along with substantial documenta- 
tion produced at our April oversight 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, 
President, that the text of this letter 
and the enclosure to it be set forth at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 

Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, HUD-Space, Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was very pleased 
that the Conference Committee on H.R. 
7447, the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act for Fiscal Year 1973, agreed to 
include $20 million for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to begin implementation of 
P.L. 92-541, the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical School Assistance and Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1972. I am very grate- 
ful to you and to the other Senate Conferees 
for your efforts in successfully retaining 
this Senate provision in the conference re- 
port. 

I am writing now to recommend that your 
Subcommittee include in its amendments 
to H.R. 8825, the Fiscal Year 1974 Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Space, Science, Veterans and Certain Other 


1976 1977 1978 Section and provision 


TITLE II 


Fiscal year cost (in millions) 


1974 1975 1976 1977 


. Expansion of D.M. & S. Mission__.. 


Staff-patient ratio. 


. 2 additional assistant CMD's 


Change titles of service heads 
. Salary rate D.M. & S. increase 
salary range for service heads... 


Nurse, premium pay_ 
. Personnel administrati 
. Technical changes. 


; Temporary full-time D.M. & S. 


appointments 


Central administration of interns 


and residents 


. Malpractice protection for 


medical personnel 


. Clarification of authority to con- 
Mion for scarce medical special- 


> (a) | Pri for oy 500 beds and 


maintain 


82, “000 ADP and 8,000 nurs- 


ing beds. 


(c) Contribute to local govern- 
moais for traffic controls and 


a Relinquishment of legislative juris- 


diction 


. Expand sharing authority... 


. VA Office in Manila 


4) 
-9 


. Telephones for nonmedical direc- 


tors.. 


.003 


. (a) Increase per “diem rates to 


State homes. 


5. 
(b) Increase grants to State homes. 2. 
Total Çin millions). 1 


5.5 S 
2.7 ; 
$117.04 . $13 


5.6 
2.7 
1.06 


$108. b5 şi. 


4 This estimate represents refined data indicating a substantial increase in new admissions over 
those anticipated from in VA-facility admissions. 


Agencies Appropriations bill the sum of 
$55 million to carry out the provisions of 
P.L. 92-541. This sum, when added to the 
$20 million to be appropriated if the fiscal 
year 1973 Second Supplemental Act is en- 
acted, would provide an appropriation over 
a two fiscal year period equal to the total 
amount authorized for a single year. 

Of the $55 million I am recommending for 
inclusion in the Fiscal Year 1974 appropria- 
tions measure, I would recommend $10 mil- 
lion be made available to carry out sub- 
chapter I (Pilot Program for Assistance in 
the Establishment of New State Medical 
Schools) pursuant to section 5072 of title 
38, and $45 million be made available to 
carry out the full chapter (including sub- 
chapter I) pursuant to section 5082 of title 
38. 


It is my understanding that the Veterans’ 
Administration has completed the prepara- 
tion of regulations governing administration 
of these authorities and that the publication 
of these regulations in the Federal Register 
will occur this Friday or Monday. 

When I wrote you recommending the ad- 
dition of $25 million to the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1973, for these purposes, I went into some 
detail on the demonstrated need for funding 
of these authorities. I attach a copy of my 
letter to you at that time, to reemphasize to 
you the extent of interest throughout the 
nation in implementing these authorities. 

I plan to make further recommendations 
with regard to other Veterans Administration 
hospital and medical program items in a 
letter I will send separately. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and 
Hospitals. 


Note.—Estimated 5-year total: $587.20, 


May 9, 1973. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, HUD-Space, Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee, Committee on Appro- 
priations, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in sup- 
port of an amendment to the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations bill, FY 1973, in 
which I am joining with Senator Byrd of 
West Virginia to add $25 million to carry out 
the new chapter 82 (Assistance in Establish- 
ing New State Medical Schools; Grants to 
Affiliated Medical Schools; Assistance to 
Health Manpower Training Institutions) in 
title 38, as enacted in P.L. 92-541, the Vet- 
erans Administration Medical School Assist- 
ance and Health Manpower Training Act 
of 1972. Our amendment would fund only 
one-third of the $75 million FY 1973 author- 
izations, and under it, $15 million would be 
to carry out subchapter I (Pilot Program for 
Assistance in the Establishment of New State 
Medical Schools) pursuant to section 5072, 
and $10 million would be to carry out the full 
chapter (including subchapter I) pursuant 
to section 5082. 

On April 16 and April 18, the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Hospitals, which I am 
privileged to chair, of the Veterans Affairs 
Committee, held oversight hearings on the 
impact on Veterans Administration medical 
care of the revised FY 1973 and proposed FY 
1974 budget requests and the failure to im- 
plement P.L. 92-541. At those hearings the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration stated that the VA had re- 
ceived 62 inquiries about grants under the 
new chapter from health manpower and 
other institutions. Thirteen of these inquiries 
were regarding subchapter I (New State Med- 
ical Schools), 27 were regarding subchapter 
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II (Grants to Affiliated Medical Schools) 
(which also generally inquired regarding sub- 
chapter III), and 22 were regarding subchap- 
ter III (Assistance to Public and Nonprofit 
Institutions of Higher Learning, Hospitals 
and other Health Manpower Institutions Af- 
filiated with the Veterans’ Administration 
to Increase the Production of Professional 
and other Health Personnel). These inquiries 
covering the following 31 states are detailed 
in the enclosure: Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

At the hearings, the VA indicated on April 
18 that the regulations implementing the 
new law would be published in the Federal 
Register in 45 days—in other words, by the 
end of May. 

The ‘hearings also developed important 
support for the need to find the new Public 
Law. A number of outstanding leaders in 
the health education field testified to the im- 
portance of affiliations between the health 
professions schools and VA medical facilities 
in terms of the beneficial effect on the care 
provided the veteran as well as the impact 
on meeting national needs for additional 
health care personnel. A few quotes from 
some of these individuals eloquently express 
the benefits of such affiliations, and the ef- 
fect of inadequate funding of these p 
on the ability of these affiliations to achieve 
their full potential. 

Dr. Dennis, Vice President for Health Sci- 
ences at the University of Arkansas Medical 
Center, said: “On the basis of information 
provided to us, our V.A.-Demas Committee 
Hospital can, with the projected budget for 
fiscal year 1974 (July 1973-June 1974), ex- 
pect to be fortunate to maintain operations 
at the 1973 level yet the service demands will 
be greater. They can employ no more than 
the current number of house staff (residents 
and interns) at a time the medical school en- 
rollments are increasing and the need for 
an additional ten resident positions are es- 
sential, Other deficiencies in the FY 1974 
budget include (1) inability to obtain ad- 
ditional staffing that would permit employ- 
ment ratios of staff to patients equivalent 
to that of the average private hospital, (2) 
inability to recruit additional professional 
and allied health personnel required to serve 
ever increasing demands, particularly in the 
outpatient areas, (3) inability to fund the 
new School of Health Related Professions in 
order to provide for the students, programs 
and facilities that would permit even a frac- 
tion of the tremendous growth potential in 
this short supply field of health manpower, 
and (4) indefinitely delayed are plans, metic- 
ulously generated over a period of several 
years, to activate an innovative, critically 
needed program for high quality geriatric 
medical care and a unique program of 
Geriatric Home Care. These programs were 
designed to provide the basis for a new medi- 
cal school department for research and teach- 
ing in the field of aging. Neither institution 
can do this alone. The importance of the 
intolerable neglect of research, teaching and 
care for the aged requires no amplification.” 

Dr. Edmund Pellegrino, Vice President for 
Health Sciences and Director of the Health 
Sciences Center of the State University of 
New York concisely stated the importance of 
funding P.L. 92-541 to achieving up to date 
methods of providing quality care to veter- 
ans: “I would like to emphasize that my sup- 
port for the specific provisions of S. 59 I have 
discussed and elements of 92-541 now await- 
ing funding is based on my conviction that 
they will improve the care of veterans and 
especially those veterans in the category for 
which we have the greatest moral responsi- 
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bility as a nation. These measures if enacted 
and funded as the case may be—will bring 
certain aspects of medical care delivered to 
all veterans closer to optimal than is now the 
case. Surely, the veteran should not receive 
inferior care when a comprehensive pattern 
is available (to the non-veteran) in the com- 
munity. But these measures will also enable 
the veterans hospitals to develop and provide 
improved methods of care. Thus. in selected 
areas of care, the veterans hospitals can take 
a role of leadership for the benefit of these 
they serve and all others, as well.” 

Dr. Schmidt, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and Dean of the College of Medicine 
at the Upstate Medical Center, SUNY-Syra- 
cuse, seconded this statement saying: “The 
contributions of the Veterans Administra- 
tion to health science education have been 
great and have been amply documented by 
others. Suffice it to state that a very large 
proportion of practicing health professionals 
in the United States have had portions of 
their education and training with Veterans 
hospitals, In turn, the partnership between 
the Veterans Hospitals and Academic Health 
Science Centers has materially benefited the 
veteran patient in terms of the quality of his 
care, Largely because of this partnership. pa- 
tients in veterans hospitals have had avail- 
able to them most of the skills and resources 
that modern scientific medicine and technol- 
ogy can offer. This partnership has not been 
free of stress or critics and there are ad- 
mitted points of weakness. In my testimony, 
however, I would prefer to dwell on oppor- 
tunities, especially as they concern the three 
major missions of patient care, education 
and research. These three are interdependent 
and no one of them can be of highest quality 
without each of the others.” 

And Dr. Stanley S. Bergen, Jr., President 
of the College of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey, gave examples of the benefits to 
the veteran resulting from an affiliation with 
New Jersey Medical School: “In return, the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital receives 
numerous advantages as a result of its par- 
ticipation with the medical school. Prior to 
its affiliation with the College the East 
Orange Hospital had no intensive care unit, 
no coronary care unit, no dialysis unit, nor 
any vascular caterization program. In large 
part these deficiencies were due to the diffi- 
culties experienced by the Hospital in at- 
tracting adequately trained staff. Further- 
more, the hospital had difficulty attracting 
sufficient housestaff to meet its needs. 

The affiliation with the medical school has 
substantially altered the picture. The assur- 
ance of faculty appointments and the stimu- 
lation involved through participation in a 
teaching environment has greatly enhanced 
the ability of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in East Orange to attract highly 
qualified and in some cases nationally known 
individuals to its staff. It has also been of 
great assistance in attracting housestaff. 

Based on all the information available to 
the Subcommittee on Health and Hospitals, 
it is clear to me that (1) implementation of 
the new law can play a major role both in 
upgrading care to veterans and assisting the 
nation to meet its health manpower short- 
age; (2) there is great interest in the public 
and the health community and enormous 
capacity and untapped potential to carry out 
effective programs; and (3) the VA will 
finally—after more than 6 months—be is- 
suing its regulations so that applications 
can begin to be submitted in June. It is im- 
portant to stress that under sections 5072(b) 
and 5082(b) of title 38, sums appropriated 
for the new chapter 82 remain available until 
the end of the sixth fiscal year following the 
final year of appropriation. 

Thus, this $25 million can get the program 
started and avoid the almost inevitable de- 
lay, under a continuing resolution for FY 
1974, in starting up the program next fiscal 
year. 
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In closing, I wish to reiterate my convic- 
tion that the money is needed for these pro- 
grams now and express my opinion that 
any expression to the contrary by the VA 
or the administration is dictated by OMB, 
which strenuously opposed enactment of 
P.L, 92-541, despite the facts involved. I very 
much hope you will support the amendment, 

I have taken the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter and the enclosure to Senator 
Byrd and Chairman McClellan. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health and 
Hospitals. 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST IN THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSIST- 
ANCE AND HEALTH MANPOWER TRAINING ACT 
or 1972—Pustic Law 92-541 


SUBCHAPTER I 


There have been inquiries or statements 
of interest on behalf of 13 states (Attach- 
ment A). This number, and the still lesser 
number (about seven) which reflect poten- 
tial immediate eligibility, is probably ac- 
counted for on two bases: The Act itself re- 
quires that the applicant present reasonable 
assurance of appropriate accreditation of the 
new medical schools to be initiated with this 
assistance (Section 5073b 1 D). Implement- 
ing regulations, as presently drafted, would 
also eliminate from eligibility under this 
subchapter the “new” schools which are pro- 
visionally accredited and receiving Federal 
assistance under one or more of the authori- 
ties contained in the Comprehensive Health 
Manpower Training Act of 1971 (PL 92-157) 
administered by the Bureau of Health Man- 
power, NIH, DHEW. Such schools, if they are 
presently affiliated with the VA hospitals, 
would be eligible for assistance under Sub- 
chapter II. 


SUBCHAPTERS II AND IMI 


There have been about 27 inquiries from 
Medical Schools specifically concerning Sub- 
chapter II, the majority of these also express 
interest in Subchapter II in behalf of nurs- 
ing or other allied health programs con- 
ducted either by the School or by other 
Schools within the academic health center 
of which they are a part (Attachment B). 
There have been an additional 22 letters from 
institutions inquiring specifically about Sub- 
chapter III (Attachment C). These range 
from Schools of Allied Health, Schools of 
Pharmacy, etc. which are components of aca- 
demic health centers to single programs con- 
ducted in community and junior colleges. 

Most of these inquiries and statements of 
interest do not include specific proposals. Al- 
though the Act itself is rather explicit in de- 
fining eligibility, it is not all specific regard- 
ing the kinds of “projects and programs in 
furtherance of the purposes of the subchap- 
ter” (Section 5083 and 5093) for which grant 
assistance might be sought. Publication of 
regulations will undoubtedly elicit more de- 
tailed plans. 

Letters, submitted directly and through 
Congressmen, generally express the need for 
additional clinical experience opportunities 
for medical students (Subchapter II) and 
other health professions and occupations stu- 
dents at all levels (Subchapter III), to com- 
plement the academic programs in medical 
schools, schools of nursing, dentistry, phar- 
macy, and other health-related fields which 
have been created or significantly expanded 
in response to recent Federal, State, or local 
funding initiatives. 

General inquiries 

There have been several expressions of gen- 
eral interest from health professions socie- 
ties, organizations of health professions 
schools, and others; and inquiries on behalf 


of “otherwise eligible veterans” (Section 
5070e) who are seeking or planning to seek 
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admission to medical schools (Attach- 
ment D). 


SUBCHAPTER I 

State, Institution or agency, 
Hospital (s) : 

Alabama, University of Alabama, Troy 
State University, Tuscaloosa, Medical Dis- 
trict No. 14. 

Arizona, Navajo Health Authority, Medi- 
cal District No. 34. 

California, Charles R. Drew Postgraduate 
School of Medicine, San Joaquin Valley 
Health Consortium, San Fernando Valley 
Health Consortium, Sepulveda, Fresno, 
Medical District No. 36. 

Georgia, Georgia State University, Atlanta, 

Idaho, Medical Education Foundation, 
Inc., Boise, 

Maine, University of Maine, Bangor, Togus. 

Mississippi, Fifth Congressional District 
of Mississippi, Gulfport/Biloxi. 

New Hampshire, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Manchester. 

Ohio, Wright State University, Dayton. 

South Carolina, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 

Tennessee, East Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, Mountain Home. 

Texas, Texas A&M University System, 
Texas College & University System, Temple/ 
Waco/Marlin, Medical District No. 26. 

West Virginia, Marshall University, Hunt- 
ington. 


and VA 


SUBCHAPTER II 

State, Institution or agency: 

Alabama, University of Alabama in Bir- 
mingham University of South Carolina—Mo- 
bile. 

California, 
Center. 

Kansas, Wichita State University, College 
of Health Related Professions. 

Kentucky, University of Kentucky Medical 
Center. 

Louisiana, Louisiana State University 
Medical Center. 

Massachusetts, Boston University, Tufts 
University School of Medicine. 

Michigan, University of Michigan School 
of Medicine. 

Mississippi, University of Mississippi Medi- 
cal Center. 

Nevada, University of Nevada School of 
Medical Sciences. 

New York, Mt. Sinai Medical Center, 
S.U.N.Y at Stonybrook. 

North Carolina, University of North Caro- 
lina School of Medicine. 

North Dakota, University of North Dakota 
School of Medicine. 

Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Medi- 
cal Center. 

Oregon, University of Oregon Medical 
Center. 

Rhode Island, Brown University Division 
of Biological and Medical Sciences. 

South Carolina, Medical University of 
South Carolina. 

South Dakota, University of South Dakota 
School of Medicine. 

Tennessee, University of Tennessee Medi- 
cal Units. 

Texas, University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School at Dallas; Baylor College of 
Medicine; Texas College & University Sys- 
tem (all campuses); Texas Tech. University 
School of Medicine. 

Virginia, Eastern Virginia Medical School. 

Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son) Medical College of Wisconsin. 

SUBCHAPTER III 

State, Institution or Agency: 

Alabama, Tuskegee Health Education Cen- 
ter. 
California, East Bay Area Health Educa- 
tion Center, De Anza Community College, 


Stanford University Medical 
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San Joaquin Valley Health Consortium 
(Fresno Area Health Education Center). 

Connecticut, Western Connecticut State 
College. 

Georgia, Georgia State University. 

Illinois, University of Illinois at the Medi- 
cal Center, School of Allied Health Profes- 
sions. 

Michigan, Saginaw Valley College—Sagi- 
naw Area Health Education Center. 

Missouri, Central Missouri State College. 

Nebraska, University of Nebraska—Lincoln 
Area Health Education Center. 

New York, Consortium of Health and Edu- 
cational Institutions—Bath, New “York, 


S.U.N.Y.—Downstate Medical Center. 

New Mexico, University of Albuquerque. 

North Carolina, Duke University Medical 
Center—Division of Allied Health., Western 
Carolina University. 

Ohio, Wright State University. 


GENERAL INQUIRIES 
LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 

Arkansas, Arkansas State Medical Society, 
a practicing physician. 

Maine, Maine's Regional Medical Program. 

New York, 29th District of New York 
(Congressman Stratton), Albany/Schenect- 
ady area. 

Ohio, “Interested citizens of Ross County” 
(Chillicothe area). 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
Association of Schools of Allied Health, Amer- 
ican Medical Association—Council on Medical 
Education, American Podiatric Association, 
American Optometric Association, Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
LETTERS IN BEHALF OF POTENTIAL STUDENTS 
Senator Jacob Javits, Senator James Buck- 
ley, Senator Bob Packwood, Congressman 


Olin Teague. 

State, Institution or Agency: 

Pennsylvania, St. Francis College, Altoona 
Lakes Area Health Education Center. 

Tennessee, Vanderbilt University School of 
Allied Health Professions. 

Texas, St. Joseph's Hospital, Houston, Cen- 
tral Texas Regional Medical Education Foun- 
dation (Temple Junior College). 

Utah, Weber State College. 

Washington, City of Seattle—Schools an: 
Colleges, R 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that these materials amply illus- 
trate the substantial value for veterans’ 
health care of providing funds to carry 
out the new public law—for which the 
VA’s regulations have just been issued— 
and thereby utilize the great potential 
of VA hospitals as clinical facilities for 
the training and education of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and other health care 
personnel. These materials also make 
abundantly clear the enormous interest 
throughout the country in providing this 
funding. Through the end of February 
of this year the VA received more than 
40 expressions of interest from State 
governments, medical schools, nursing 
and allied health schools, universities, 
and other health manpower training in- 
stitutions about utilizing the new au- 
thorities in that public law, to establish 
new medical schools using VA clinical 
facilities or to expand the education and 
training capacities of medical and other 
schools affiliated with existing VA health 
facilities. 

CASE HISTORIES OF VA HOSPITAL REJECTIONS 


Mr. President, I have received a copy 
of a June 27, 1973, letter to Chairman 
PROXMIRE from Mr. Francis W. Stover, 
national legislative service director of 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars, endorsing 

our appropriations recommendations. 

This letter included most disturbing case 

histories of 15 veterans who applied for 

VA hospitalization, and were rejected 

and subsequently had to receive private 

medical care for the condition for which 
they were seeking VA hospitalization. It 

is extremely shocking to note that in 8 

of these 15 cases the veteran died short- 

ly after having been rejected by the VA 
hospital to which he had applied. 

This is a grievous and absolutely in- 
excusable situation, Mr. President, and 
in order to let all Senators see these very, 
very sad examples—which I might add 
are only a small portion of those being 
uncovered by a joint on-going survey by 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committees in both 
Houses—I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of Mr. Stover’s letter and the 
enclosure in question be set forth in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1973. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Housing and Urban Development, 
Space, Science, and Veterans, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to indi- 
cate the support of H.R. 8825 as it relates 
to the appropriation for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for fiscal year 1974 as approved by 
the House and scheduled for consideration 
by your Subcommittee this date. 

It will be recalled that in testimony before 
your Subcommittee the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars further charges that Veterans’ Admin- 
istration spokesmen, speaking for the Office 
of Management and Budget, has been pro- 
viding misleading information regarding 
veterans’ hospitals and other programs cal- 
culated to provide the erroneous impression 
that all is well in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has con- 
ducted its own survey among its members 
and it is no surprise we have learned that 
hundreds of veterans have had the door 
slammed in their face when seeking VA hos- 
pital care or when discharged prematurely, 
according to the best medical opinion. 

Enclosed is a representative list of cases 
which proves our charges in this regard and 
is in support of action by Congress to in- 
crease the VA appropriation for 1974. 

This date the recommendations of Senator 
Hartke, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and Senator Cranston, 
Chairman of its Subcommittee on Health and 
Hospitals, have come to our attention. The 
V.F.W. associates itself with the recommenda- 
tions of Senators Hartke and Cranston and 
submits to you and your Subcommittee that 
evidence obtained by Senator Cranston's 
Subcommittee is overwhelming proof that 
the VA is not requesting the amount of funds 
it needs to carry out its mission of caring 
for veterans and their dependents. 

Accordingly, the V.F.W. supports the House 
approved VA appropriation bill with its ad- 
ditional funds for veterans medical care; 
further, the V.F.W. agrees with the thrust of 
Senator Hartke’s and Senator Cranston’s rec- 
ommendation, particularly as it relates to 
the need to provide a minimum level of care 
of 82,000 average daily patient census in VA 
hospitals. The V.F.W. also associates itself 
with additional funds needed for research 
in VA hospitals, which programs are most 
important in attracting and retaining highly 
qualified doctors and other medical personnel 
who will contribute to better care for vet- 
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erans, but most important make a contribu- 
tion to better health for all citizens, 

Lastly, the V.F.W. has supported a stand 
by Selective Service System on the same basis 
that we need fire departments in our com- 
munities. One never knows what the future 
holds. A copy of the V.F.W. support of the 
appropriation for the stand by Selective 
Service System is also enclosed. 

Your favorable consideration of these views 
and recommendations of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will be deeply appreciated. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Francis W. STOVER, 
Director, 
National Legislative Service. 
LIST OF CASES 

(1) Veteran was paralyzed October 16, 
1972—applied VA Hospital, Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania—denied hospitalization or treat- 
ment—presently planning to be examined by 
Dr. , Neurosurgeon at Duke University, 
North Carolina on May 13, 1973. 

(2) Veteran was prematurely discharged 
from VA Hospital with cancer and no one to 
take care of him—died within two weeks 
after discharge from hospital. 

(3) Veteran was denied admission at VA 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Rushed to Hahna- 
man Hospital with cancer of the stomach. 

(4) Veteran applied for hospitalization at 
Jefferson Barracks on April 16, 1973 at 8:40 
am. and was rejected. Veteran went home 
and died the same night. 

(5) Veteran was hospitalized at Hines 
VA Hospital, February 28, 1973. Service con- 
nected amputee, right leg and lower back 
condition. Veteran given examination, EKG, 
X-rays, blood tests. He was advised that he 
could not have surgery performed during his 
hospitalization of February 1973 and was dis- 
charged from Hines on March 8, 1973 and told 
to report in two weeks. Upon his return home, 
the veteran contacted his personal physician, 
Dr. and was admitted to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Decatur, Illinois on March 8, 1973. 
Dr. performed surgery on March 16, 
1973 to remove lump on the veteran's right 
leg (service connected). The veteran’s origi- 
nal 10-10 for Hines was for a cyst on his right 
leg. 

(6) Veteran had respiratory problem—ap- 
plied at VA Hospital, Columbia, Missouri— 
rejected June 17, 1972—family contacted 
V.P.W.—admitted to Still Hospital, Jefferson 
City, Missouri—transferred to VA Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri—died. 

(7) Veteran was having difficulty standing 
and walking, appeared to be partially para- 
lyzed—VA Hospital, Biloxi, Mississippi re- 
jected on April 9, 1973—relative carried him 
home. Veteran cqntinued to get worse, ex- 
periencing reduced ability to move. On April 
10, 1973, relatives carried veteran to LMD 
(Dr. , in Gulfport, Mississippi). LMD 
would not call VA Hospital due to many 
previous experiences (run-a-rounds) he had 
received from VA Hospital. LMD was to admit 
veteran to Gulfport Memorial Hospital on the 
afternoon of April 11, 1973. Relatives found 
veteran much worse approximately midday 
on April 11, 1973. Ambulance was called and 
veteran rushed to Gulfport Memorial Hos- 
pital—Dead on Arrival. 

(8) Veteran applied to VA Hospital, Hines, 
Chicago, Illinois. Examined in corridor of 
the hospital and denied admission. Immed- 
iately taken to Chicago County Hospital and 
died one half hour after arrival at County 
Hospital. 

(9) Veteran had chronic emphysema. He 
arrived at the admissions area of the Syra- 
cuse VA Hospital on April 14, 1972 because 
of increase in symptoms of shortness of 
breath. Consultant felt that there was no 
acute changes present which required hos- 
pital care. At home the veteran had available 
to him a respirator and oxygen administer- 
ing devices and he was instructed to use 
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these. He was further instructed to return to 
the hospital if the condition should further 
deteriorate. Veteran lived at Y.M.C.A. in 
Auburn, New York and had to climb three 
flights of stairs where this equipment was set 
up. The next morning, April 15, 1972 the 
veteran was found dead. Veteran expired due 
to acute coronary occlusion. Contributory 
cause was emphysema. 

(10) Veteran applied for hospitalization 
at VA Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee, January 
7, 1973 and was rejected. VA scheduled him 
to come back. Veteran was again rejected on 
January 17, 1973 and the veteran’s private 
physician had him admitted to Baptist Hos- 
pital in Nashville, Tennessee on January 18, 
1973. X-rays determined that he had cancer 
of his right lung. When the private physician 
requested the x-rays that were made at the 
VA Hospital and compared them with the 
x-rays taken at the Baptist Hospital, the 
VA's x-rays indicated a cancerous condition. 
The veteran presently is on cobalt treatment. 

(11) Veteran came to the admitting office 
and made application for hospitalization. His 
wife accompanied him to the VA Hospital. 
The veteran was complaining and wanted 
treatment for a heart condition. He was ex- 
amined by the outpatient doctor. No cardi- 
ogram or any other tests were conducted on 
this man and he was refused admittance to 
the hospital. The doctor’s report shows that 
this man’s age was 75, with general senility 
and arterioscelerosis. On March 29, 1973, I 
believe at his home, the veteran suffered a 
severe heart attack and was rushed to the 
local hospital, St. Johns, by «mbulance where 
he was pronounced dead on arrival. On March 
27, 1973, the date he sought admittance to 
the VA Hospital, there were 171 patients in 
this hospital and there were 53 vacant beds. 

(1) Veteran was admitted to the Lake Re- 
gion Hospital, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, on 
March 11, 1973 for a relapse of pancreatis. On 
the following morning he requested that he 
be transferred to the VA Hospital at Fargo, 
North Dakota, as he had no hospital insur- 
ance to pay for his local hospital bill. He 
was informed that he could not come in on 
March 12 but could be admitted on March 
13. “My intravenus tubes were removed and 
my IV needle was plugged and taped so that 
the VA Hospital could hook me up to the 
same needle. At 10 o’clock in the morning of 
the 13th a friend brought him to the VA 
Hospital in Fargo where he arrived at ap- 
proximately 11 o’clock in the morning. At 
that time he turned over the papers from his 
doctors at the Fergus Falls Hospital. “At that 
time I thought I would be taken to a room 
where my IV would be hooked up immedi- 
ately. Instead I was told to please take a seat 
where I waited approximately 2%, hours be- 
fore I was able to see a doctor. When I saw 
the doctor, he read through my paper work 
made some notes, after which he had me lay 
down and he pressed on my abdominal area. 
He asked me how I felt and I told him I felt 
alright in most areas but a little tender in 
one place. He asked me how I felt otherwise 
at which time I answered I was feeling O.K. 
The doctor felt I did not need any further 
hospitalization and they were thoroughly 
crowded and had other patients needing the 
beds more than I did at the present time. He 
also stated that if E should have further 
trouble I could always return, The following 
day I had severe abdominal pains at which 
time I went to St. Lukes Hospital in Fargo 
where I already had had gall bladder x-rays 
and a checkup by a doctor familiar with 
pancreatis. I also did not go to the VA Hos- 
pital again because I did not want to run 
into the risk of having to wait due to the 
pain, I went to St. Lukes Hospital on the 
14th of March and remained there until the 
5th of April, approximately 22 days. I had 
surgery on Monday the 26th of March. The 
surgery was to drain a cyst approximately 
7000 cc in size, into my stomach. The cyst 
was displacing my stomach and blocking or 
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partially blocking a duct.” The veteran now 
has a bill from the Fargo Clinic for $732.50. 
He also has a bill from the St. Lukes Hospital, 
Fargo for $33.13. There were 48 vacant beds 
at the VA Hospital on March 13, 1973. 

(13) Veteran applied for hospitalization at 
VA Hospital, Palo Alto on March 27, 1973— 
had bronchial pneumonia. He had already set 
up an appointment and arrived at Palo Alto 
at ten minutes to 2 p.m. After considerable 
difficulty breathing and waiting all after- 
noon, still did not receive any care from the 
doctors and nurses and at 5:20 he was taken 
to Eden Hospital in Castro Valley where the 
specialists worked on the veteran for three 
hours trying to assist him and he finally 
died at 5:30 p.m., March 28, 1973. Cause of 
death—heart failure caused by bronchial 
pneumonia, “neglected”. 

(14) Veteran applied for hospitalization at 
VA Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia, September 
1972, as a sliver of metal penetrated the right 
eye. The eye specialist operated on his eye, 
bandaged and sent him home. After two days 
of considerable pain, day and night, he re- 
turned on Sunday morning. The admitting 
Officer advised him that there was nothing 
that could be accomplished and for him to 
go home. He also advised the veteran that he 
could not give him anything to relieve the 
pain to assist in sleeping. After the rejection 
at the VA Hospital, the veteran went to the 
Atlanta Eye Hospital where the sliver of 
metal was removed from his eye. He was 
operated on at the Atlanta Hospital and the 
metal had already caused an infection. Con- 
siderable expense was involved at the civilian 
hospital. 

(15) Veteran applied for hospitalization on 
October 26, 1972 at Iowa City, Iowa and was 
given medication after examination. His 
complaints were muscular soreness, abdom- 
inal pain and arthritis and was rejected for 
hospitalization. Veteran went to private hos- 
pital, St. Francis, Peoria, Illinois where gall 
bladder was removed, surgery performed on 
upper colon and he faces further surgery for 


the repair of nerves and arteries in the 
shoulders. 


OMB-HEW ANTI-VA AXIS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
need for strong appropriations action to 
insure the continuation of quality med- 
ical care for veterans has never been 
greater. The administration has appar- 
ently set upon a course of severely re- 
trenching the VA hospital system and of 
selling or transferring to local com- 
munities many of the VA hospital prop- 
erties and facilities. 

HEW DECISION REGARDING FUTURE OF VA 

HOSPITAL SYSTEM 

On May 22, at page 16460, the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy), chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, inserted into 
the Recorp two memorandums with re- 
spect to national health insurance and 
the decisions of Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with regard to certain action recom- 
mendations made to him. Senator KEN- 
NEDY has done us all a great service by 
making this enormously interesting ma- 
terial available for public scrutiny and 
analysis. 

This material reveals that on April 23, 
Secretary Weinberger—who it must be 
remembered was then serving as Special 
Counselor to the President for Human 
Resources, with responsibility with re- 
spect to the Veterans’ Administration— 
approved proceeding to analyze imme- 
diately the “restructuring of VA medical 
programs.” 
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The restructuring recommended to 
him in an April 16, 1973, memorandum 
from Mr. Stuart H. Altman, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Planning and Eval- 
uation /Health, was as follows: 

D. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (VA) MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS 

The VA operates its own system of 169 
hospitals and other facilities. VA outlays for 
medical programs are budgeted at $2.4 billion 
in 1974. VA patients fall into two categories: 
(1) veterans with service-connected disabil- 
ity [sie] and (2) low income veterans with- 
out service-connected disabilities, who re- 
ceive services on a space available basis. Some 
64% of hospitalized VA patients fall in the 
second category. When NHI becomes a reality, 
particularly if universal entitlement is 
achieved, a strong argument can be made 
for restricting special VA medical programs 
to veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties, since other veterans would be covered 
under general programs. The estimated budg- 
et savings of such a change would be over 
$1 billion annually. 

In addition, those who do have service- 
connected disabilities could be covered under 
VA-issued health insurance programs rather 
than [be] eligible for treatment only in VA 
facilities. VA hospital properties could be 
sold to the private sector, transferred to local 
communities, or used for other governmental 
purposes. 

I wish to note parenthetically, Mr. 
President, that the second paragraph 
from this quotation was inadvertently 
omitted from the material previously 
printed in the Record at Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s request. 

CRISIS IS AT HAND 


So, Mr. President, the crisis is now. The 
long-feared OMB-HEW conspiracy to do 
in the Veterans’ Administration is upon 
us. It is all too real. It is the product of 
no one’s fantasies, vivid imagination, or 
even, as some have suggested, veterans 
organization-inspired paranoia. 

It is there in black and white for all 
to read and all to understand. I trust 
that my colleagues in the Senate and on 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
want to provide a resounding answer to 
this VA death sentence apparently about 
to be decreed by the administration. 
TANGIBLE ACTION TO CARRY OUT VA HOSPITAL 

DEATH SENTENCE 


Mr. President, if OMB succeeds in its 
effort, set forth in the fiscal year 1974 
budget request, to arbitrarily reduce the 
VA hospital patient census down to 80,- 
000 from the most recent level of ap- 
proximately 82,500 at present, the down- 
ward trend and the steady erosion of the 
VA hospital system may well be irrevers- 
ible. In my view this would be an enor- 
mous tragedy both in terms of meeting 
our obligation to care for those who 
have served our Nation in times of na- 
tional emergency, and in terms of wast- 
ing, and inviting the dissipation of a 
highly cost-effective national medical 
care resource, which performs an indis- 
pensable role in the total provision of 
health care in America. 

CONCLUSION 


The best way to put a stop to this 
OMB-HEW treachery, Mr. President. 
would be to add the necessary funds to 
insure that the VA medical and hospi- 
tal system remains independent, strong, 
modern, and vibrant and continues to 
provide quality medical care for sick 
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and disabled men and women—young 
and old—who have sacrificed years, 
limbs, good health, and job opportuni- 
ties in the service of their Nation. 

Mr. President, I feel extraordinarily 
deeply about the need to continue the 
efforts we have been making to insure 
quality care for our returning Indo- 
china veterans, who, as I have indicated, 
are our most seriously disabled veterans 
and are comprising a continually grow- 
ing proportion of VA patients, as well 
as for our disabled veterans from prior 
wars. 

In the past, the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee have proven 
themselves second to none in supporting 
quality health care for veterans, and it 
has not been necessary to propose in- 
creases in the basic VA appropriations 
through floor amendments. I very much 
hope we can continue this spirit of 
dedication and cooperation, and that 
the Appropriations Committee will act 
favorably on our recommendations 
when it meets to consider H.R. 8825, 
which may be scheduled for full com- 
mittee markup as early as this Friday, 
June 29. 


ADDITIONAL ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The additional routine morning busi- 
ness transacted later in the day is printed 
at this point in the Recorp by unani- 
mous consent, 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 11. A bill to grant the consent of the 
United States to the Arkansas River Basin 
en Arkansas-Oklahoma (Rept. No. 93- 

68). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for Mr. CLARK), from 
the Committee on Public Works, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1776. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (Rept. 
No. 93-269). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

S.J. Res. 129. An original joint resolution 
to provide for a temporary extension of the 
authority of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development with respect to the in- 
surance of loans and mortgages, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 93-267), together 
with minority views. Placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with amendments: 

S. Res. 71. A resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the U.S. Government 
should seek the agreement of other govern- 
ments to a proposed treaty prohibiting the 
use of any environmental or geophysical 
modification activity as a weapon of war, or 
the carrying out of any research or experi- 
mentation directed thereto (Rept. No. 93- 
270). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Commit- 
tee on Commerce jointly, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5452. An act to extend and make tech- 
nical corrections to the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act of 1966, as amended 
(Rept. No. 93-271). 
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ADDITIONAL INTRODUCTION OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, or reported, read 
the first time and, by unanimous consent, 
the second time, and referred or placed 
on the calendar as indicated: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BEALL): 

S. 2089. A bill to require that a percentage 
of U.S. oil imports be carried on U.S.-flag 
vessels. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Cotton) (by request) : 

S. 2090. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to specifically provide 
that remedial orders issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in enforcement proceed- 
ings may require the repayment of charges in 
excess of those in lawfully filed tariffs. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. CorTron) (by request) : 

S. 2091. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to clarify the powers 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in respect of 
consolidation of certain proceedings. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2092. A bill to authorize a compact be- 
tween the several States relating to taxation 
of multistate taxpayers and to regulate and 
foster commerce among the States by provid- 
ing a system for the taxation of interstate 
commerce. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr, TUNNEY): 

S. 2093. A bill to amend the Horse Protec- 
tion Act of 1970 to better effectuate its pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs: 

S.J. Res. 129. An original joint resolution 
to provide for a temporary extension of the 
authority of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development with respect to the in- 
surance of loans and mortgages, and for 
other purposes. Placed on the calendar, 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Cotton) (by request) : 

S. 2090. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to specifically 
provide that remedial orders issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in enforce- 
ment proceedings may require the repay- 
ment of charges in excess of those in 
lawfully filed tariffs. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce by request, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to specifically 
provide that remedial orders issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in enforce- 
ment proceedings may require the repay- 
ment of charges in excess of those in 
lawfully filed tariffs, and ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of transmittal 
and statement of purpose and need be 
printed in the Record with the text of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2090 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress asembled, That section 
1002(c) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. 1482(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any in- 
vestigation instituted upon complaint or 
upon their own initiative, with respect to 
matters within their jursidiction, that any 
person has failed to comply with any pro- 
vision of this Act or any requirement estab- 
lished pursuant thereto, the Administrator 
or the Board shall issue an appropriate order 
to compel such person to comply therewith, 
including an order directing restitution for 
compensation collected for air transporta- 
tion, or for any service in connection there- 
with, which is greater than the rates, fares 
and charges applicable thereto under tariffs 
lawfully on file with the Board.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 1007(a) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 US.C. 1487(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) If any person violates any provision 
of this Act, or any rule, regulation, require- 
ment, or order thereunder, or any term, con- 
dition, or limitation of any certificate or 
permit issued under this Act, the Board or 
Administrator, as the case may be, their duly 
authorized agents, or, in the case of a viola- 
tion of section 401(a) of this Act or an order 
directing a person to make restitution for 
compensation collected for air transporta- 
tion which is greater than the rates, fares, 
and charges applicable thereto under tariffs 
lawfully on file with the Board, any party in 
interest may apply to the district court of 
the United States, for any district wherein 
such person carries on his business or where- 
in the violation occurred, for the enforce- 
ment of such provision of this Act, or of 
such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, condition, or limitation; and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to enforce obedience 
thereto by a writ of injunction or other 
process, mandatory or otherwise, restraining 
such person, his officers, agents, employees 


and representatives, from further violation 
of such provision of this Act or of such rule, 
regulation, requirement, order, term, condi- 
tion or limitation, and requiring their 
obedience thereto”, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Under the Federal Aviation Act, the Board 
has discretion to act on complaints against 
violations of the Act, including complaints 
that carriers have collected charges in excess 
of those contained in effective tariffs. The 
Act empowers the Board to issue orders 
requiring air carriers to cease and desist from 
exacting such overcharges. However, the Act 
does not in terms authorize the Board also 
to order the carrier to repay the overcharges. 
The Board requires, therefore, as an incident 
to the issuance of cease and desist orders 
and for purposes of granting full relief, the 
authority to order restitution where charges 
are in excess of tariff ones. 

The bill is not designed to establish the 
Board as a forum for adjudicating private 
claims for overcharges. Rather, the Board 
would retain its present discretionary au- 
thority as to whether it should entertain 
a complaint or leave the complainant to its 
judicial remedies. However, where the Board 
has held hearings on a complaint, and has 
found that tariff violations have occurred, 
the Board should be empowered to provide 
full relief by directing the repayment of any 
overcharges, For example, such authority is 
particularly desirable in light of the greatly 
expanded scope of group travel activities. In 
the case of group travel, relatively slight 
overcharges with respect to individual pas- 
sengers may not justify individual court suits 
by each passenger; but the aggregate amount 
involved may constitute a sizable sum which 
would constitute unjust enrichment to the 
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carrier if retained by it. It should be empha- 
sized that the bill does not result in the 
granting of reparations authority beyond that 
necessary to provide full relief to passengers 
and shippers by requiring air carriers to 
refund charges in excess of lawfully filed 
tariffs. 

The bill amends section 1002(c) of the 
Act, relating to the entry of compliance or- 
ders, and section 1007(a), relating to judi- 
cial enforcement of Board orders, in imple- 
mentation of the proposal. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., Aprii 17, 1973. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board recommends to the Congress for its 
consideration the enclosed draft of a pro- 
posed bill “To amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 so as to specifically provide that 
remedial orders issued by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in enforcement proceedings may 
require the repayment of charges in excess 
of those in lawfully filed tariffs.” 

The Board has been advised by the Office 
of Management and Budget that there is no 
objection to the transmission of the draft 
bill to the Congress from the standpoint of 
the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. TMM, 
Chairman. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Cotton) (by request) : 

S. 2091. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to clarify the 
powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in respect of consolidation of certain 
proceedings. Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to clarify the pow- 
ers of the Civil Aeronautics Board in re- 
spect of consolidation of certain proceed- 
ings, and ask unanimous consent that 
the letter of transmittal and statement 
of purpose and need be printed in the 
Recorp with the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill 
and material were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2091 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 401(c) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended by: 

(1) Amending the heading of such section 
to read as follows: “NOTICE OF APPLICATION; 
CONTEMPORANEOUS CONSIDERATION”; and 

(2) Inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(c)” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) Contemporaneous consideration of ap- 
plications may, in the Board’s discretion, be 
afforded by assigning applications for conso- 
lidated hearings and decisions or by assign- 
ing such applications for separate hearings 
followed by simultaneous decision: Provided, 
That applicants excluded from a particular 
hearing are allowed to participate therein as 
intervenors, adduce evidence, and cross-ex- 
amine adverse witnesses: Provided further, 
That contemporaneous consideration is not 
required in a proceeding for the considera- 
tion for a particular type of service within 
a defined area or over a described route seg- 
ment where applications (or portions of ap- 
plications) not proposing service of such type 
within such area or over such segment are 
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excluded by the Board and new authoriza- 
tions granted in such proceeding provide for 
a mandatory stop at any point marking the 
boundary of the defined area or common to 
any application (or portion thereof) which 
is excluded. Direction or refusal by the Board 
to consolidate any application for hearing 
with any other application, or otherwise 
to provide contemporaneous consideration 
thereof, shall not be subject to review prior 
to the issuance of an order granting such 
other application in whole or in part. The 
Board shall not be required to hold, prior to 
a hearing on any application, a preliminary 
hearing on the question of whether any other 
application filed pursuant to this section 
should be heard together with the applica- 
tion noticed for hearing, or whether such 
other application should otherwise be af- 
forded contemporaneous consideration. The 
burden of establishing that applications 
should be consolidated for hearing or given 
contemporaneous consideration shall be on 
the person making request therefor. As used 
in this subsection, the term ‘application’ 
shall include an investigation instituted by 
the Board upon petition or complaint or 
upon its own initiative to alter, amend, 
modify or suspend a certificate pursuant to 
section 401(g).” 

Sec. 2. Section 1006(a) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1486) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a sen- 
tence reading as follows: “Orders of the 
Board directing or refusing consolidation or 
contemporaneous consideration of applica- 
tions filed under section 401 of this Act shall 
be subject to review only at the time pre- 
scribed in section 401(a) (2) of this Act”. 

Sec. 3. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the heading “Sec. 401. Certificate of 
public convenience and necessity.” is amend- 
ed by striking out “(c) Notice of Applica- 
tion.” and inserting im Heu thereof “(c) 
Notice of application; contemporaneous con- 
sideration.”. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C. April 17, 1973. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President oj the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board recommends to the Congress for its 
consideration the enclosed draft of a pro- 
posed bill “To amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 so as to clarify the powers of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in respect of con- 
solidation of certain proceedings.” 

The Board has been advised by the Office 
of Management and Budget that there is no 
objection to the transmission of the draft 
bill to the Congress from the standpoint of 
the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
Rozert D. Timm, Chairman, 

Enclosure. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR A DRAFT 
BILL To AMEND THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 
oF 1958 so as To CLARIFY THE POWERS OF 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD IN RESPECT 
OF CONSOLIDATION OF CERTAIN PROCEEDINGS 
One of the most persistent problems the 

Board has encountered, particularly in large 

area route proceedings, has been the conten- 

tion of applicants at the consolidation stage, 
based on the doctrine of Ashbacker Radio 

Corp. v. F.C.C., 326 U.S. 327 (1945), that they 

are entitled as a matter of legal right to con- 

solidation of particular applications, Such an 
applicant usually asserts that the grant of an 
application which the Board proposes to hear 
will preclude a subsequent grant of its own 
application, and that the Board therefore 
must also hear its application in the proceed- 
ing and accord it comparative consideration. 
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In many instances in the past, a refusal by 
the Board to consolidate has resulted in an 
appeal to the courts from the consolidation 
order, with a request that the court stay 
further procedural steps in the Board pro- 
ceeding pending disposition of the petition 
for review. The bill is designed, among other 
things, to resolve these problems. 

This matter has been the subject of con- 
sideration and recommendation by the Ad- 
ministrative and Judicial Conferences of the 
United States. In its 1962 final report 
(Recommendation No. 20), the Administra- 
tive Conference recommended that the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act be amended. First, the Ad- 
ministrative Conference recommended that 
the Board should be allowed to give con- 
temporaneous consideration of applications, 
when required, by assigning various of the 
applications for separate evidentiary hear- 
ings and then consolidating them for simul- 
taneous decision by the Board. This recom- 
mendation was made subject to the condition 
that applicants excluded from a particular 
hearing should be allowed to participate 
therein as intervenors, adduce evidence, and 
cross-examine adverse witnesses. Second, the 
Administrative Conference recommended 
that when the Board considers applications 
for service within a defined area or over a 
described route segment, the Board is not 
required to consolidate certain applications 
if it provides that new service must make a 
mandatory stop at a point marking the 
boundary of the defined area or common to 
the excluded applications. Lastly, the Ad- 
ministrative Conference recommended that 
the Board should not be required to hold a 
preliminary hearing on the issue of consoli- 
dating applications. Subsequently, the Judi- 
ciel Conference of the United States also en- 
dorsed the recommendation of the Adminis- 
trative Conference (see Report of the 
Proceedings of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, September 22-23, 1965 (H. 
Doc. No. 356, 89th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 68)). 

The legislation amends section 40l(c) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, relating to 
certificate proceedings, so as to reflect in 
substance these recommendations of the Ad- 
ministrative and Judicial Conferences, and 
makes a technical amendment to section 1006 
(a) of the Act, relating to judicial review of 
Board orders. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Tunney): 

S. 2093. A bill to amend the Horse 
Protection Act of 1970 to better effectu- 
ate its purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing for myself and Mr. 
TUNNEY a bill to amend the Horse Pro- 
tection Act of 1970 to facilitate enforce- 
ment of that act and to put an end to the 
cruel practice of soring horses. 

When we passed the Horse Protection 
Act of 1970, it was intended to stop, once 
and for all, the inhumane and absolutely 
unnecessary practice of soring Tennessee 
Walking Horses to effect their natural 
gait. After extensive investigation and 
oversight hearings by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which were chaired by 
Senator Tunney, I was very disturbed to 
learn that our legislative action did not 
provide a final solution. Further legisla- 
tion will be necessary to stimulate the 
administration action originally man- 
dated by Congress. 

At the Commerce Committee hearings, 
expert witnesses testified that the prac- 
tice of soring continues on a widespread 
scale despite the fact that it has been 
illegal for over 2 years. As a strong sup- 
porter of the earlier legislation, I was 
shocked when Senator Tunney de- 
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scribed to me deficiencies in the US. 
Department of Agricultures’ administra- 
tion of the act. Thousands of sored 
horses now move in interstate commerce, 
ironically often to appear in charitable 
benefit shows. But since the passage of 
the act over 2 years ago, not one criminal 
conviction nor one civil penalty has re- 
sulted from the enforcement efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In fact, even the rules and regulations 
from posing civil penalties were not 
adopted by the USDA until after the 
Commerce Committee scheduled hear- 
ings to investigate the agency’s lack of 
enforcement effort. 

While we are convinced that the pur- 
poses of this act could have been realized 
under the Horse Protection Act of 1970, 
we also realize that act contains certain 
deficiencies which made enforcement ef- 
forts more difficult than necessary. 
Therefore, the bill I am introducing to- 
day is intended to increase the enforce- 
ment powers of the Department of Agri- 
culture to make it more likely that in- 
dividuals who persist in the cruel prac- 
tice of soring will be brought to justice. 

I hope that this bill, when enacted, will 
put a stop to amateur and commercial 
soring of the Tennessee Walking Horse. 
This mutilation of animals to enterain 
man’s violent sensitivities can only be 
termed barbaric. Because soring leads to 
the breeding of inferior animals, its con- 
tinuance would only destroy the once 
honorable walking horse industry. We 
should no longer tolerate this pointless 
cruelty to animals undertaken for profit. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE I OF THE 
OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT OF 1968— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 289 THROUGH 291 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania submitted 
three amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to amendment No. 248, 
intended to be proposed by Mr. McC.Let- 
LAN to the bill (H.R. 8152) to amend title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 to improve law en- 
forcement and criminal justice, and for 
other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 284, TO H.R. 8410 


At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINcs), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Hucues), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), the 
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Senator from South Dakota (Mr. ABOU- 
REZK), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) were added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 284 to H.R. 
8410. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY ON A TREATY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from the Treaty on Extradition 
between the United States of America 
and Italy, signed at Rome on January 
18, 1973 (Executive M, 93d Congress, first 
session), transmitted to the Senate to- 
day by the President of the United 
States, and that the treaty with accom- 
panying papers be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed, and that the President's 
message be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the Treaty on Extra- 
dition between the United States of 
America and Italy, signed at Rome on 
January 18, 1973. I transmit also, for the 
information of the Senate, the report of 
the Department of State with respect to 
the Treaty. 

The Treaty significantly updates the 
extradition relations between the United 
States and Italy and adds to the list of 
extraditable offenses both narcotic of- 
fenses, including those involving psycho- 
tropic drugs, and aircraft hijacking. 

The Treaty will make a significant con- 
tribution to the international effort to 
control narcotics traffic and to cope with 
other offenses. I recommend that the 
Senate give early and favorable consid- 
eration to the Treaty and give its advice 
and consent to ratification. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, June 26, 1973. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 8:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 


the Senate completes its business tonight, 
it stand in recess until 8:30 a.m. tomor- 


row. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized tomorrow, the following Sen- 
ators be recognized for not to exceed 10 
minutes each, and in the order stated: 
The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Bart- 
LETT); the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN); the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen); the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMON) ; the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GravEL); and the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI). 


June. 27, 1973 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no morning business to- 
morrow. At 9:30 a.m., under the pre- 
vious order, the Senate will take up the 
Schlesinger nomination. 

If the orders for the recognition of 
Senators should be consummated prior 
to 9:30 a.m., it is hoped that the Senate 
can move to the consideration of the 
Schlesinger nomination earlier than 9:30 
a.m, A yea-and-nay vote will occur on 
the nomination, but that vote will not 
occur before 12:30 p.m. 

It is not implied that the debate on the 
nomination will last from 9:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. 

Following the close of debate on the 
Schlesinger nomination, it is intended to 
take up the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, H.R. 
8619. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order for the Senate to proceed, follow- 
ing debate on the nomination, to the 
consideration of H.R. 8619. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Upon the dis- 
position of the agriculture appropriation 
bill, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
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sideration of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, H.R. 8152. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes action on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill it proceed to 
the consideration of the omnibus crime 
bill, H.R. 8152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be several yea-and-nay votes 
tomorrow. The first vote will occur on the 
Schlesinger nomination at 12:30 p.m. 

It is anticipated that any yea-and-nay 
votes in relation to the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill will occur after the vote 
on the Schlesinger nomination. There 
will be several yea-and-nay votes to- 
morrow. 


RECESS TO 8:30 A.M, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 8:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
11:01 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 28, 1973, at 
8:30 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 27 (legislative day of June 
25), 1973: 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Alberto Faustino Trevino, Jr., of Califor- 
nit, to be a member of t.e Board of Direc- 
tors of the Community Development Cor- 
poration, vice Samuel C. Jackson, resigned. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Prentice H. Marshall, of Illinois, to be a 
U.S. district judge fo the northern district 
of Illinois yice Alexander J, Napoli, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 27 (legislative day of 
June 25), 1973: 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Clarence M. Kelley, of Missouri, to be 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Sidney L. Jones, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


The House met ai 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


According to the riches of His glory, 
may God grant you to be strengthened 
with might through His spirit in the 
inner man.—Ephesians 3:16. 

Eternal God, the source of all that is 
good and true and beautiful in human 
life, once more we turn to Thee, worried, 
seeking Thy peace, weak, needing Thy 
strength and tired, desiring rest in Thee. 
We have tried to content ourselves with 
little things of minor importance but 
Thou art calling us to greater things of 
major importance. Restless we are until 
we find rest in Thee. Help us to respond 
to Thee, to be strengthened by Thy 
spirit in the inner man that we may do 
our work this day with Thy cause in 
our hearts. 

O spirit of the living God, send us forth 
to serve Thee and our country with clear 
minds, clean hearts, and courageous 
spirits. 


In the spirit of Chri ~- pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROS*. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidentiy a quorum is 
not present. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 296] 

Dickinson Pepper 

Diggs Powell, Ohio 
Dingell Pritchard 
Dorn Reid 

Robison, N.Y. 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sandman 
Seiberling 
Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Breaux 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 
Cronin 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 


Fisher 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fountain 
Gude 
Hébert 
Hinshaw 
Jones, Ala. 
Macdonald 
Metcalfe 
Mills 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Dellums O'Neill Veysey 
Derwinski Parris Young, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 380 
Members have recorded their presence by 
electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INCREASED DAIRY IMPORTS 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration has continued its backdoor efforts 
to increase dairy imports without first 
consulting Congress. 

I am talking about regulations, pub- 
lished in the Federal Register last week, 
which say that when countries fail to 
fill their import quotas for dairy products 
the Secretary of Agriculture may reas- 


sign the unfilled portion of these quotas 
to other countries. 

What is really happening is that the 
administration is implementing by fiat 
the recommendations of the Flanigan 
report. 

When Members of Congress were 
finally able to blast the confidential 
Flanigan report out of the USDA, we 
found out that the report advised the 
President “not to approach the Congress 
until after negotiations” on agriculture 
trade policies were concluded. 

The administration's action in this 
recent case is bad enough, but the general 
attitude behind it is even more 
disturbing. 

Changes in agriculture policy have a 
Significant effect on both farmers and 
consumers, and should not be determined 
unilaterally by the executive branch. 

Yet that is what is happening. Three 
times this year the administration has 
recommended increased quotas for for- 
eign dairy products. Twice the dairy 
products were already here before the 
Tariff Commission met to see if they 
ought to be allowed into the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that dairy prod- 
ucts imported from other countries do 
not meet the same sanitation standards 
which our own products meet. Consumers 
in this country should find these regula- 
tions on import quotas published last 
week quite disturbing. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
ACT OF 1973 


(Mrs. HOLT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to commend the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Control for their re- 
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port entitled “America Burning,” and to 
express my support for the Fire Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1973. 

The National Commission report rep- 
resents a 2-year investigation of fire pre- 
vention and control, A number of specific 
recommendations of the Commission 
have been incorporated in this act includ- 
ing the establishment of a U.S. Fire Ad- 
ministration within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 
Fire Administration would be comprised 
of a National Fire Academy, a national 
fire data system, a research and develop- 
ment division, and a State and local pro- 
grams division. 

The magnitude of human and eco- 
nomic losses from fires in America is al- 
most beyond comprehension. It is indeed 
appalling that a country of our resources 
and wealth leads all the major indus- 
trialized countries in per capita deaths 
and property loss from fires. The Na- 
tional Commission has estimated that 
fires take an annual toll of 12,000 lives, 
300,000 injured, and over $11 billion in 
wasted resources each year. These grisly 
statistics will continue to rise in the fu- 
ture unless immediate steps are taken 
to stem this tide. 

The National Commission has esti- 
mated that enactment of its recommen- 
dations will result in annual reduction of 
fire losses of 5 percent until such losses 
are halved in 14 years. If we can achieve 
this objective, the savings afforded 


through the reduction of losses will more 
than offset the costs of the program. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to cosponsor the Fire Prevention and 
Control Act and I urge swift action on 
this necessary legislation. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ese V. 
SMITH OF CHICKASHA 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North et 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of sad- 
ness that I recently learned of the tragic 
and untimely death of our former col- 
league and friend, James V. Smith, of 
Chickasha, Okla. 

During his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Jim Smith earned the deep 
respect of all his colleagues. He proved 
himself to be an able legislator who won 
the friendship and admiration of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

When President Nixon appointed Jim 
as Administrator of the Farmers Home 
Administration, his choice was applauded 
as an excellent one. Jim’s innovative pro- 
grams initiated during his tenure as Ad- 
ministrator led the FHA to some of its 
greatest achievements. As a Representa- 
tive from a rural congressional district, 
I can attest to the responsiveness of the 
FHA to the needs and problems of rural 
America. Programs of this fine agency 
have had a widespread impact in North 
Carolina and have assisted a number of 
my constituents. 

When Jim retired to his farm in Chick- 
asha, Okla., his many friends in Wash- 
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ington paid tribute to his many accom- 
plishments and wished him well. 

Today, we are all saddened by his 
tragic loss. Jim was an unusual man who 
combined the abilities of a legislator and 
administrator with a deep concern for 
the well-being of his fellow man. 

He will be missed. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING SUSPEN- 
SION OF DUTY ON CERTAIN ISTLE 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2261) to 
continue for a temporary period the ex- 
isting suspension of duty on certain istle, 
which was unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I ask the gentleman from 
Oregon to give us an explanation of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2261 is to continue for 3 
years from September 5, 1972, the sus- 
pension of duty on imports of processed 
istle fiber. 

Crude istle fiber has always been af- 
forded duty-free entry under the Tariff 
Act of 1930. However, the processed fiber 
has been dutiable under the act at the 
rate of 20 percent ad valorem. Beginning 
in 1957 successive 3-year extensions have 
continued the suspension of the duty 
applicable to the processed fiber until 
the close of September 5, 1972. 

Istle fiber is derived from several 
species of the agave plant which is in- 
digenous to Mexico. Its principal use in 
the United States is in the manufacture 
of brushes. 

There is no domestic production of the 
raw istle fiber. Domestic production of 
the processed fiber from imported raw 
fiber has been long insignificant. The 
original purpose of the suspension of the 
duty in 1957 was to reduce the burden of 
higher prices on domestic users of the 
fibers and of the finished products. The 
committee is informed that conditions 
continue to warrant the suspension of 
this duty. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2261 continues the 
suspension for another 3 years from Sep- 
tember 5, 1972. The bill also carries pro- 
visions to obviate any possible confusion 
concerning the liquidation or reliquida- 
tion of entries after this last-mentioned 
date and before the date of enactment. 

No objection to H.R. 2261 was received 
from the interested department and 
agencies. The Committee on Ways and 
Means is unanimous in recommending 
enactment of this bill. 

Ejurge that the House approve H.R. 
2261. 
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Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H.R. 2261, 
which would continue for 3 years the 
suspension of duty on processed istle 
fiber. 

Istle fiber is derived from a plant which 
is indigenous to Mexico. Its main use in 
the United States is in the manufacture 
of brushes and brooms. 

The duty on this fiber initially was 
suspended 15 years ago, and the sus- 
pension has been continued every 3 years 
since then. The most recent suspension 
expired on September 5 last year. 

When Public Law 85-284, which pro- 
vided the initial suspension of processed 
istle fiber, was enacted in 1957, no raw 
istle fiber was being produced in the 
United States and very little production 
of processed fiber from imported raw 
fiber was taking place. The main pur- 
pose of the suspension was to reduce 
the burden of higher prices on domestic 
users of the fibers and of the finished 
products. The committee has been ad- 
vised that the conditions which occa- 
sioned the original and subsequent sus- 
pensions of istle fiber continue to exist 
and, accordingly, it warrants continued 
suspension. 

As previously indicated, all the imports 
of istle fiber come from Mexico and their 
value was $3.4 million in 1970, $3.0 mil- 
lion in 1971 and $2.7 million in 1972. The 
Department of Labor advised the com- 
mittee that the importation of istle fiber 
as a raw material helps to maintain em- 
ployment in the domestic broom and 
brush industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee reported 
H.R. 2261 unanimously after being in- 
formed that there were no objections to 
the extension of this suspension. I recom- 
mend its enactment by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to say 
to the gentleman from Oregon that I am 
not going to object to the bill he is bring- 
ing up, nor will I object to any of the 
bills he will be bringing up under the 
unanimous-consent procedure today. I 
believe the bills he is bringing up today 
are in a lot of ways much better than 
other bills that have been brought up 
under unanimous consent previously. 

I believe there is still an awful lot 
about the procedure which ought to be 
improved. The reports ought to be better. 
We ought to know exactly who benefits 
from these bills and the details of reve- 
nue aspects of these bills. But I believe 
these bills are not the tax loopholes that 
other bills have been which were brought 
up under the unanimous-consent proce- 
dure. 

The procedure itself is something we 
ought to have. I believe it has been 
abused in the past, but I do not believe 
it is being abused today. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 2261 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That item 
903.90 of the Appendix to the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) is 
amended by striking out “9/5/72” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “9/5/75”. 

Sec. 2, (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
customs officer concerned on or before the 
sixtieth day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the entry or withdrawal of any 
article— 

(1) which was made after September 5, 
1972, and before the date of the enactment 
of this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which there would 
have been no duty if the amendment made 
by the first section of this Act applied to 
such entry or withdrawal, 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any other 
provision of law, be liquidated or reliqui- 
dated as through such entry or withdrawal 
had been made on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES ON 
CERTAIN FORMS OF COPPER 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 2323) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1974, 
the suspension of duties on certain forms 
of copper, which was unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I do so for the purpose of having 
the gentleman from Oregon explain the 
bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2323, as reported, is to sus- 
pend the duty on certain forms of copper 
during the period July 1, 1973, to July 1, 
1974, 

The duty on imports of unwrought 
topper (except nickel copper), copper 
waste and scrap, copper articles imported 
to be used in remanufacture by smelting, 
and on the copper content of certain 
copper-bearing ores and materials was 
suspended from February 1966 to June 
30, 1972. 

These previous suspensions of duty 
were enacted to relieve the tight supply 
situation in the United States and world 
markets. Although the supply situation 
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has improved since 1970 when the last 
suspension of duty was enacted, the sup- 
ply situation has tightened since mid- 
December 1972, and both domestic and 
foreign prices have risen sharply. On 
April 9, domestic and foreign prices were 
at 60 cents per pound and 74 cents per 
pound, respectively. In 1966 the domestic 
price of copper was 36.2 cents per pound 
and the foreign price was 69 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. Speaker, while the domestic pro- 
ducing interests which opposed the ex- 
tension of the duty suspension last year 
have removed their opposition to this 
bill, H.R. 2323, they have continued to 
express concern with increasing foreign 
capacity and rising domestic costs in- 
cluding cost of meeting air quality control 
standards for copper smelters. 

In recognition of this concern and in 
view of the increases in the prices of 
copper since 1966, the Departments of 
Interior and Commerce suggested, and 
the committee agreed to, amendment of 
the Tariff Schedules to provide that the 
proposed suspension of duty on imports 
of copper be set aside at such times as 
the domestic price of copper declines to 
51 cents per pound. Previous suspensions 
of duties on copper had been subject to 
a “peril point” as provided in the Tariff 
Schedules, under which the suspension 
of duty became inapplicable during any 
period in which the prices of electrolytic 
copper in styles, shapes, and sizes de- 
livered Connecticut Valley, fell below 36 
cents per pound. The committee amend- 
ment provides that this “peril point” be 
adjusted to 51 cents per pound. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting H.R. 2323, 
and I urge its approval by the House. 

Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 2323, which would extend through 
June of 1974 the suspension of duties on 
certain forms of copper. In addition to 
extending these suspensions, the bill 
would also increase the “peril point” 
from 36 cents per pound to 51 cents per 
pound. The “peril point” is the U.S. do- 
mestic price at or below which the duty 
becomes automatically reinstated. The 
change in the “peril point” was recom- 
mended by the Department of Interior 
to reflect the domestic price and cost 
trends which have developed since 1966 
when the 36 cents “peril point” was es- 
tablished. The committee agreed to this 
change. 

The items covered in the existing sus- 
pension which is extended by this bill 
are unwrought copper, copper waste and 
scrap, copper for remanufacture by 
smelting, and copper contained in cer- 
tain ores and materials. The initial sus- 
pension was enacted in 1966, when there 
was an extremely tight situation world- 
wide with respect to this valuable and 
necessary metal. Demand was outstrip- 
ping supply, and prices were high and 
rising. 

Several steps were taken domestically 
to deal with this situation, including the 
release of stockpiled copper and con- 
gressional enactment of a suspension of 
duties for 2 years. The Congress has 
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acted twice since then to extend the sus- 
pension. 

In its consideration of this latest pro- 
posal to continue the suspension, the 
committee was informed that the copper 
situation has improved in the 7 years 
since duties were initially suspended. 
Domestic production has increased and 
supply is not as tight, while imports have 
declined, both in absolute terms and as 
a proportion of domestic consumption. 

The committee also was told that over 
the long run the United States will con- 
tinue to be dependent to some extent on 
foreign sources of supply. Additionally, 
foreign and domestic prices have in- 
creased since mid-December 1972, due 
to a tighter supply situation. It is felt 
that the duty suspension will lower prices 
of imported copper without adversely af- 
fecting the domestic industry. For these 
reasons, the committee amended the 
bill, as introduced, to provide for a 1- 
year rather than a 2-year extension of 
the present suspension of duty. 

In light of this information, and inas- 
much as the interested executive branch 
agencies—registered no objections to the 
proposal, the committeee unanimously 
reported H.R. 2323, as amended and 
recommends its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw by reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That items 
911.10 (relating to copper waste and scrap), 
911.11 (relating to articles of copper), 911.13 
(relating to copper bearing ores and mate- 
rials), 911.14 (relating to cement copper 
and copper copper precipitates), 911.15 (re- 
lating to black copper, blister copper, and 
anode copper), and 911.16 (relating to other 
unwrought copper) of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) are each 
amended by striking out “6/30/72” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 6/30/74". 

Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
customs officer concerned on or before the 
ninetieth day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the entry or withdrawal of any 
article— 

(1) which was made after June 30, 1972, 
and before the date of the enactment of 
this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which there would 
have been no duty if the amendment made 
by the first section of this Act applied to 
such entry or withdrawal, shall notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 or any other provision of 
law, be liquidated or reliquidated as though 
such entry or withdrawal had been made on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “(a)”. 

Page 2, strike out line 1 and all that follows 
thereafter down through line 17 and insert 
the following: 
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(b) Headnote 3 of subpart B of part 1 of 
the Appendix to such Schedules is amended 
by striking out “36” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “51”. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
s2ction of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after July 1, 
1973. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING SUSPEN- 
SION OF DUTIES FOR METAL 
SCRAP 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2324) to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1975, 
the existing suspension of duties for 
metal scrap, which was unanimously re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so only for the 
purpose of permitting the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) to explain the 
bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. COLLIER) 
yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 2324, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
continue to the close of June 30, 1975, 
the existing suspension of duties on cer- 
tain metal waste scrap, provided by item 
911.12 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States. 

Legislation for the temporary suspen- 
sion of the duties on metal scrap was 
first enacted in 1942. With various 
changes the suspension was continued 
from time to time depending upon the 
scarcity of the particular metals at the 
time. 

H.R. 2324 would continue for another 
2 years, until July 1, 1975, the temporary 
suspension of the duties on such metal 
scrap as iron and steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, nickel, and nickel alloys. As be- 
fore, the bill would not suspend the 
duties applicable to waste and scrap of 
lead, lead alloy, zinc, zinc alloy, tungsten, 
or tungsten alloy, nor would it suspend 
the duties applicable to articles of lead, 
lead alloy, zinc, zine alloy, tungsten or 
tungsten alloy. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has received no information which would 
indicate any opposition to the legislation. 
Moreover, the committee is informed 
that the conditions which prompted the 
initial suspension of duty on metal scrap 
and the continuations thereof to the 
present time have not materially 
changed. 
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The committee is unanimous in re- 
porting H.R. 2324, and I urge its approval 
by the House. 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2324, which continues 
until June 30, 1975, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on certain metal waste 
scrap which expires on the 30th of this 
month. 

There has been legislation on the books 
since 1942, with varying changes depend- 
ing on the prevailing supply of the par- 
ticular metal, suspending the duty on 
various metal scrap. Under present law, 
the duty is suspended for certan metal 
scrap, primarily scrap from iron and 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, nickel, and 
nickel alloys, until June 30 of this year. 
With that date close at hand, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has unani- 
mously voted to continue the existing 
suspension for the period ending June 30, 
1975. 

Metal scrap is an important source of 
metal supply and is often considered raw 
material in the same sense as metal 
ores. Since many independent smelters 
in America depend on imports of metal 
scrap, to reimpose the duty now would 
reduce these imports and result in a re- 
duction in our mineral resource base. 

As before, this bill would not suspend 
the duties applicable to waste and scrap 
of lead, lead alloy, zinc, zine alloy, tung- 
sten or tungsten alloy, nor the duties 
applicable to articles of lead, lead alloy, 
zinc, zine alloy, tungsten, or tungsten 
alloy. 

The committee was advised that the 
conditions justifying the suspension of 
duty on these metals through the years 
continue to prevail. The committee re- 
ceived no objections to the legislation 
from the interested departments and 
was unanimous in recommending enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2324 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
item 911.12 (relating to articles other than 
copper waste and scrap and articles of copper) 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S.C. 1202 is amended by striking out 
6/30/73" and inserting in lieu thereof 
6/30/75". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption after June 30, 1973. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING SUSPEN- 
SION OF DUTY ON CERTAIN DYE- 
ING AND TANNING MATERIALS 
Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent for the immediate con- 
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sideration of the bill (H.R. 3630) to ex- 
tend for 3 years the period during which 
certain dyeing and tanning materials 
may be imported free of duty which was 
unanimously reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAXER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so once again 
for the purpose of permitting the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) to ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. COLLIER) 
yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 3630, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
suspend temporarily, until the close of 
September 30, 1975, duties on imports of 
certain dyeing and tanning materials. 

Legislation for the temporary suspen- 
sion of duties on certain dyeing and tan- 
ning extracts was first enacted in 1957. 
With various changes, including the ad- 
dition of other dyeing and tanning ex- 
tracts, the suspension of duties has been 
extended on a number of occasions. The 
last such extension terminated on Sep- 
tember 30, 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, the only vegetable tan- 
ning material which has been produced 
in the United States in significant quan- 
tity is chestnut tanning extract. With 
the continued decline in the availability 
of chestnut trees, domestic firms produc- 
ing tanning extracts have been unable to 
secure raw materials. Thus, the domestic 
availability of tanning extracts has 
steadily declined, and imported vegetable 
tanning materials are needed by U.S. 
tanning and leather industries to convert 
raw hides and skins into leather. Also 
certain of the materials are used by the 
oil well drilling industry as a thinner for 
fluids used in rotary drilling operations. 
Because of the continued lack of domes- 
tic availability of dyeing and tanning 
materials, the suspension of duties as 
provided in H.R. 3630, as amended, is 
warranted. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
the last suspension of duty terminated 
on September 30, 1972, the bill has been 
amended by the committee to provide 
that the suspension will only apply to 
entries made on or after the date of 
enactment of the act, and to entries 
made after September 30, 1972, and be- 
fore the date of enactment the liquida- 
tions of which have not become final on 
such date of enactment. 

No objection has been received by the 
committee on this bill, and it was unani- 
mously reported by the committee. I urge 
its approval by the House. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 3630, which would extend for a 
3-year period—until September 30, 
1975—the duty-free treatment of certain 
dyes and tanning materials. 

In the past, we have provided for the 
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temporary suspension of duties on dyes 
and tanning products which were found 
to be in short supply in the United States. 
The last such suspension terminated on 
September 30 of last year, and the com- 
mittee amended this bill to provide that 
the suspension of duties will apply only 
to entries made on or after the date of 
enactment of the act and to entries made 
between September 30, 1972, and the 
date of enactment where the liquidation 
of the article has not become final on 
the date of enactment. 

The materials covered by this legisla- 
tion include certain dyeing and tanning 
products of canaigre, chestnut, curupay, 
divi-divi, eucalyptus, and others which 
are provided for in the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States. 

As I previously indicated, the supply 
of vegetable tanning materials in the 
United States has been declining with 
the result that it is necessary for us to 
import the materials needed by the 
leather industry to convert raw hides and 
skins into leather. Also, certain of the 
materials are utilized by the oil well drill- 
ing industry as a thinner for fluids used 
in rotary drilling operations. 

In view of these requirements, it is 
important that we continue to provide 
for the duty-free treatment of the ma- 
terials included in the legislation for 
another 3-year period, 

The committee has been advised that 
the conditions which led to the original 
suspension of duties on dyeing and tan- 
ning materials continue to exist and we- 
lieves that the continuation of these sus- 
pensions is warranted. The committee 
unanimously reported the bill and I urge 
its approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

E.R. 3630 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives’ of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That item 
907.80 of the appendix to the Tariff Schedule: 
of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) is 


amended by striking out “9/30/72” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “9/30/75”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after line 5, insert the following: 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply wtih respect 
to (1) articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act; and 
(2) to any article covered by an entry or 
withdrawal (A) which was made after Sep- 
tember 30, 1972, and before such date of 
enactment, and (B) the liquidation of which 
has not become final on such date of en- 
actment. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, an a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CAPRO- 
LACTAM MONOMER IN WATER SO- 
LUTION 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6394) to 
suspend the duty on caprolactam mono- 
mer in water solution until the close of 
December 31, 1973, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I take this 
time to ask the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. ULLMAN) to explain the bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHNEEBELI) yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 6394, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
extend from December 31, 1972, to De- 
cember 31, 1973, the temporary suspen- 
sion of duty on imports of caprolactam 
monomer in water solution. 

Caprolactam monomer, a benzenoid 
chemical, is principally used as an inter- 
mediate ,in the preparation of Nylon 6, 
which in turn is used in the manufacture 
of synthetic fibers, moulding resins, and 
nonwoven fibers. 

Under Public Law 92-587, the duty on 
imports of caprolactam monomer was 
suspended from August 16, 1972, to De- 
cember 31, 1972. This temporary duty 
suspension was in response to the short 
supply situation in the United States. 
The severe short supply of caprolactam 
monomer has been due in large measure 
to the fact that a new plant designed to 
add 100 million pounds to the U.S. pro- 
duction capacity has not come on-stream 
as planned because of technical diffi- 
culties. In order to supply the needs of its 
customers, the domestic producer is im- 
porting unrefined caprolactam to be fur- 
ther processed in units of its new plant 
that are operational. The two remaining 
domestic sources cannot supply the ad- 
ditional unrefined caprolactam required 
by the customers of the firm importing 
caprolactam. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
satisfied that the conditions supporting 
the original suspension of duties have 
continued and that the extension of the 
duty suspension for 1 year from De- 
cember 31, 1972, is warranted. Favorable 
reports on H.R. 6394 were received from 
interested executive branch agencies and 
an informative report was received from 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

In view of the termination of the sus- 
pension of duty on December 31, 1972, 
the bill also provides that the entry or 
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withdrawal of any articles which was 
made after December 31, 1972, and be- 
fore the date of enactment of H.R. 6394 
may be liquidated or reliquidated as 
though such entry or withdrawal had 
been made on the date of enactment. 
Such liquidation or reliquidation of any 
entry or withdrawal is subject to a re- 
quest being filed therefor with the cus- 
toms officer concerned on or before the 
90th day after the date of enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means is unanimous in reporting 
this measure, and I urge its approval by 
the House. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6394, which provides 
for the suspension of duty on caprolac- 
tam monomer in water solution, until 
December 31, 1973. 

Caprolactam monomer, a benzenoid 
chemical, is used in the preparation of 
Nylon 6 which, in turn, is used in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers, molding 
resins, and nonwoven fabrics. A small 
amount of caprolactam is used in floor 
polishes, in specialty coatings, and ad- 
hesives. 

The United States has been importing 
caprolactam for some time and our im- 
ports have been rising while our exports 
of caprolactam have decreased. In the 
92d Congress, we enacted legislation 
suspending the duty on caprolactam 
monomer in water solution. Under this 
legislation, the duty was suspended from 
August 16, 1972, through December 31 
of last year. The bill before the House 
would continue the duty-free importa- 
tion of this substance from last Decem- 
ber 31 through December 31 of this year. 

The severe shortage of caprolactam 
monomer has been due to the delay in 
construction of a new plant facility de- 
signed to greatly increase U.S. produc- 
tion capacity of one of the three domes- 
tic producers. The domestic producers 
are currently unable to supply the exist- 
ing demand. Since the construction of 
new facilities will have an impact on 
supply, the extension of duty-free treat- 
ment is only through December 31 of this 
year. 

Caprolactam in water solution has 
been used in increasing amounts in 
America and the committee is satisfied 
that the conditions which occasioned the 
original suspension of duty have con- 
tinued and that the extension of duty 
suspension for 1 year is warranted. 

I urge the enactment of H.R. 6394. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6394 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
part B of part 1 of the appendix of the Tar- 
iff Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 


1202) is amended by inserting immediately 
after item 907.45 the following new item; 
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a E E ssacasecans Caprolactam monomer in water solution Free 
chev for in item 403.70, part 
ule 4). 


sched: 


Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
customs officer concerned on or before the 
ninetieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the entry or withdrawal 
of any article— 

(1) which was made after January 1, 1973 
and before the date of the enactment of this 
Act, and 

(2) with respect to which there would 
have been no duty if the amendment made 
by the first section of this Act applied to such 
entry or withdrawal, 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any other 
provision of law, be liquidated or reliquidat- 
ed as though such entry or withdrawal had 
been made on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “907.45” and insert 
“905.31”, 

Page 1, in the-matter immediately follow- 
ing line 6, strike out “December 31, 1972,” 
and insert “12/31/73”. 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “January 1, 
1973" and insert “December 31, 1972”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DUTIABLE STATUS OF MANGANESE 
ORE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6676) re- 
lating to the dutiable status of manga- 
nese ore, including ferruginous manga- 
nese ore, and manganiferous iron ore, 
which was unanimously reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the 
gentleman to explain this legislation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 6676, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
continue for a 3-year period, through 
June 30, 1976, the existing suspension of 
duty on certain manganese ores. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little production 
of manganese ore in the United States. 
In recent years, domestic ore has ac- 
counted for less than 1 percent of the 
manganese ore consumed in this country. 
Thus the preponderant share of domes- 
tic consumption of manganese ore is sup- 
plied by imports principally from Brazil, 
Gabon, Congo, Ghana, India, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The principal use of manganese ore 
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On or before December 


1B, 31, 1972". 


is for metallurgical purposes in the pro- 
duction of steel. Much smaller amounts 
are consumed in the production of dry 
cell batteries and in the manufacture 
of manganese chemicals. Consumers of 
manganese ore in the United States are 
principally producers of manganese 
ferroalloys, primarily ferromanganese, 
and to a lesser extent silicomanganese. 
Continued suspension of duty, as pro- 
vided in H.R. 6676 will aid in reducing 
costs to these processors and in enhanc- 
ing the competitive position of domes- 
tically produced alloys. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is convinced that the continued sus- 
pension of duty on manganese ore pro- 
vided in H.R. 6676 as reported is fully 
justified and warranted. As originally 
introduced, H.R. 6676 would have sus- 
pended the duty on manganese per- 
manently. At the suggestion of the De- 
partment of State, the committee 
amended the bill to extend the suspen- 
sion temporarily for a period of 3 years. 

No objection to the extension of duty 
suspension was received from the in- 
terested Federal agencies, and the com- 
mittee is unanimous in recommending 
enactment of the bill. I urge its approval 
by the House. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6676, which will con- 
tinue for a 3-year period the existing 
suspension of duty on certain manganese 
ores. If this legislation is enacted, sus- 
pension on these manganese ores will be 
extended from June 30 of this month 
until the close of June 30, 1976. 

Most of the manganese ore used in the 
United States has been and no doubt 
will continue to be imported. In fact, in 
recent years, only about 1 percent of the 
manganese ore consumed here has been 
produced domestically. The remaining 
share has been supplied by Brazil, 
Gabon, Congo, Ghana, India, and South 
Africa. It is anticipated that the situa- 
tion vis-a-vis the need to import most 
of the manganese ore for domestic use 
will continue for the indefinite future. 

As a result, H.R. 6676, as introduced, 
would have suspended permanently the 
duty on manganese. However, at the sug- 
gestion of the Department of State, the 
committee decided to limit the suspen- 
sion to an additional 3-year period. 

Manganese ore is used primarily for 
metallurgical purposes in the production 
of steel and secondarily in the produc- 
tion of dry cell batteries and the manu- 
facture of manganese chemicals. The 
principal consumers of manganese ore 
are producers of manganese ferroalloys, 
and the enactment of this legislation 
will, in the view of the committee, be 
helpful to these producers. 

The committee is satisfied that the 
conditions which prompted the past sus- 
pension of duties on manganese ore still 
prevail. The committee unanimously re- 
ported this legislation, and I urge its 
approval. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 6676 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202) are amended as follows: 

(1) Item 601.27 (relating to manganese 
ore) is amended by striking out “0.12¢ per 
lb. on manganese content” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Free”, 

(2) Effective July 1, 1973, item 911.07 (re- 
lating to manganese ore) is repealed. 

(b) The rate of duty for item 601.27 in rate 
column numbered 1 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States, as amended by subsection 
(a), Shall (1) be treated as not having the 
status of statutory provision enacted by the 
Congress, but as having been proclaimed by 
the President as being required or appro- 
priate to carrying out foreign trade agree- 
ments to which the United States is a party, 
and (2) supersede the staged rates of duty 
provided for such items in annex III to Proc- 
lamation 3822, dated December 16, 1967 
(32 Fed. Reg., Numbered 244, part II, page 
19037). 

(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after July 1, 1973. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

That (a) item 911.07 (relating to man- 
ganese ore, including ferruginous manganese 
ore and manganiferous iron ore) of Tariff Act 
of 1930 or any other provision of law, be liqui- 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended by striking out 
“6/30/73” and inserting in leu thereof 
“6/30/76", 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption after June 30, 1973. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to continue until July 1, 1976, the 
existing suspension of duty on man- 
ganese ore.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON COPYING 
SHOE LATHES 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8215) to 
provide for the suspension of duty on 
certain copying shoe lathes until the 
close of June 30, 1976, which was unan- 
imously reported to the House by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the gen- 
tleman to explain the bill. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 8215, as reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to 
provide for the suspension of duty until 
the close of June 30, 1976, on copying 
lathes used for making rough or finished 
shoe lasts from models of shoe lasts and 
capable of producing more than one size 
shoe from a single size model of shoe last. 

The duty on copying shoe lathes has 
been temporarily suspended on a suc- 
cessive basis, beginning in 1956, for 2- 
and 3-year periods. The suspension of 
duty on these lathes was initially made 
and has been continued in order to make 
available to domestic shoe-last manufac- 
turers highly specialized and expensive 
copying lathes on a duty-free basis. The 
Committee on Ways and Means is ad- 
vised that such lathes can only be ob- 
tained from foreign sources. The duty 
suspension as provided in H.R. 8215, 
therefore, will continue to benefit the 
shoe-last manufacturing industry in the 
United States without detriment to any 
domestic interests. 

In view of the termination of the sus- 
pension of duty on June 30, 1972, H.R. 
8215 also provides that the entry or with- 
drawal of any articles which was made 
after June 30, 1972, and on or before the 
date of enactment of H.R. 8215, may be 
liquidated or reliquidated as though such 
entry or withdrawal had been made after 
the date of enactment. 

No objection to the enactment of this 
suspension has been received, and the 
committee is unanimous in recommend- 
ing its approval by the House. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8215, a bill to continue 
until June 30, 1976, the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on certain copying shoe 
lathes. The duty applicable to these 
lathes has been suspended for 2- and 3- 
year periods since 1956. 

The copying shoe lathes involved are 
not produced in America. Throughout 
the years, our domestic shoe industry has 
requested suspension of the duty on 
these items which are used for making 
rough or finished shoe lasts from a 
single-size shoe last model. The Congress 
has granted these extensions in the past 
on the ground that the lasts could not be 
purchased in this country. The exemp- 
tions benefit domestic shoe manufac- 
turers, their workers, and consumers 
without damaging any domestic inter- 
ests. No objection has been received to 
the extension of the present suspension 
of duty on these items. 

The suspension of the duty on these 
copying shoe lathes terminated last June 
30. As a result, the bill provides that en- 
try or withdrawal of any articles made 
after that date and on or before the 
date of enactment of H.R. 8215 may be 
liquidated or reliquidated as though such 
entry or withdrawal had been made after 
the date of enactment. This liquidation 
or reliquidation of any withdrawal or 
entry as subject to a request being filed 
with the customs officer concerned on or 
before the 120th day after the date of 
enactment of this legislation. 

The committee is informed that con- 
tinuation of the suspension of these 


copying shoe lathes is warranted and 
unanimously reported the bill. There- 
fore, I urge its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8215 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That item 
911.70 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States (19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended by strik- 
ing out “On or before June 30, 1972” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “On or before June 
30, 1976.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply with 
respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) Upon request therefor filed with the 
customs officer concerned on or before the 
one hundred and twentieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the entry 
or withdrawal of any article— 

(1) which was made after June 30, 1972, 
and on or before the date of the enactment 
of this Act, and 

(2) with respect to which the amount of 
duty would be smaller if the amendment 
made by the first section of this Act applied 
to such entry or withdrawal, 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 or any 
other provision of law, be liquidated or re- 
liquidated as though such entry or with- 
drawal had been made on the day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, strike out “‘On” and 
all that follows thereafter down through line 
6 and insert the following: “6/30/72” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “6/30/76”. 

On page 2, lines 6 and 7, strike out “the 
amount of duty would be smaller” and in- 
sert the following : “there would have been 
no duty”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendments. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr: Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 403, nays 0, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 29, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 297] 
YEAS—403 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breckinridge 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 
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Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W., Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, S.C, 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


y 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 


Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 


g 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazitt 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C, 
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Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 

Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Il, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Til. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


y 
St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
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Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens Waggonner 
Stokes Waldie 
Stratton Walsh 
Stubblefield Wampler 
Stuckey Ware 
Studds White 
Sullivan Whitehurst 
Symington Whitten 
Symms Widnall 
Talcott Wiggins 
NAYS—0O 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Cronin 
NOT VOTING—29 
Dorn 
Edwards, Ala. 
Fisher 
Gray 
Hébert 
Leggett 
Lent 
Mills, Ark. 
Davis, Ga. Murphy, N.Y. 
Derwinski Parris 
So the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. An- 
derson of Illinois. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Mills of 
Arkansas. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Sandman. 
Mrs, Chisholm with Mr. Leggett. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Lent. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Robison of New York. 
Mr. Gray with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Fisher with Mr. Badillo. 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Breaux with Mr. Parris. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Edwards of 
Alabama. 
Mr. Danielson with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Pepper. 
Mr. Steed with Mr. Whalen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Taylor, Mo. Williams 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 


Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 


Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Iil. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Towell, Nev. 
Treen 

Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 


Anderson, Ill. 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Chisholm 
Clay 


Danielson Thompson, N.J, 


Whalen 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 297, I was recorded as voting “pres- 
ent.” I intended to vote “yea.” 


TAX TREATMENT OF SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT PLANS OF UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the bill (H.R. 4200) to 
amend section 122 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, which was unanimous- 
ly reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
could I ask the gentleman from Oregon 
to explain the bill briefiy? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H.R. 4200, amends the tax laws to con- 
tinue the same tax treatment for service- 
men, and former servicemen, of the 
United States under the recently enacted 
survivor benefit plan as was formerly 
available for them under the retired serv- 
iceman’s family protection plan in the 
case of survivor annuities. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is necessary be- 
cause of legislation enacted in the 92d 
Congress which changed the method by 
which servicemen or former servicemen 
choose to participate in a survivor’s bene- 
fit program. Until recently, a serviceman 
or former serviceman could provide sur- 
vivor benefits for his dependents only by 
electing to participate in the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan. If 
he made the election under this plan, he 
would receive a reduced amount of re- 
tired or retainer pay in order to finance 
survivor benefits for his dependents. 
Under the present tax law, when this 
election is made, the funds used to fi- 
nance these survivor benefits need not 
be included in his gross income. However, 
the recently enacted legislation, Public 
Law 92-425, revised the program for sur- 
vivor benefits to provide these benefits 
automatically unless the serviceman, or 
former serviceman, elects not to provide 
them. 

Since the present tax law is cast in 
terms of an election into the survivor 
benefit program and since the new sur- 
vivor benefit program is provided auto- 
matically unless a serviceman, or former 
serviceman, elects out of the program, it 
is necessary to change the tax law to 
continue excluding from current tax the 
funds used to provide these survivor 
benefits. 

As a result, the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, H.R. 
4200, excludes from current tax the funds 
used to provide the survivor benefits 
without regard to the election require- 
ment of prior law. Similar conforming 
amendments are also made to other pro- 
visions of the tax laws. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will not change 
present revenues and has been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The Treasury Department 
recommends its enactment. I urge that 
the bill be adopted. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4200, 
which would conform the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to changes in the survivors 
benefit program for servicemen resulting 
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from the enactment recently of Public 
Law 92-425, the survivor benefit plan. 

This legislation amends the Internal 
Revenue Code in several instances to 
provide the same tax treatment for serv- 
icemen and former servicemen as existed 
prior to the enactment of Public Law 92- 
425. Under the prior law—the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan—a 
serviceman could elect to provide an an- 
nuity for his surviving spouse and cer- 
tain child beneficiaries by having a cer- 
tain amount substracted from his month- 
ly annuity. That amount under existing 
tax law was excluded from his gross 
income. 

Under Public Law 92-425, the sur- 
vivor benefit plan, the retired serviceman 
is covered by the plan unless he elects 
not to be included. Since the existing tax 
law which provides an exclusion for the 
amount of this deduction is cast in terms 
of an election to participate and since 
that election is no longer available to the 
serviceman under the new law, it is nec- 
essary to change certain provisions of 
the tax law if the serviceman is to con- 
tinue to be able to exclude the amount 
he monthly deducts for the annuity for 
his survivors. Similar conforming 
amendments are also made to other pro- 
visions of the tax law. 

It is important to note that the adop- 
tion of this legislation will not create 
a new benefit to any military retiree but 
simply allow a continuation of the treat- 
ment which presently exists with respect 
to exclusions under survivor benefit 
plans of military retirees. 

The survivor benefit plan legislation 
was reported by the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee late in the last session 
of the 92d Congress. That committee 
would normally have referred the legis- 
lation to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in order that the appropriate changes 
in the tax law could have been included 
in the bill. However, due to the lateness 
of the session and the desire of the 
Armed Services Committee to obtain 
passage of the survivor benefit plan pro- 
visions in that session, they decided not 
to further delay the bill by referral to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Similarly, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee could not act on the matter until 
the Armed Services Committees had de- 
cided upon the full provisions of that 
legislation. As a result, in October of last 
year, our committee reported legislation 
similar to H.R. 4200. However, again 
due to the lateness of the session, it was 
not brought to the floor for action. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to correct the in- 
equity previously described, we have re- 
ported the bill before us. 

The treatment afforded by this bill is 
the same as that which is applied to the 
survivor annuity program administered 
by the Civil Service Commission for 
civilian employees of the United States. 
It seems clear that we should allow the 
military retirees to continue to be on an 
equal par with their civilian counter- 
parts as far as this particular exclu- 
sion provision is concerned. For these 
reasons, I urge the House to approve this 
legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 4200 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 122(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to certain reduced_uni- 
form services retirement pay) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE—In the case of a 
member or former member of the uniformed 
services of the United States, gross income 
does not include the amount of any reduction 
in his retired or retainer pay pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 73 of title 10 of the 
United States Code.” 

(b) Section 122(b)(2) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “section 1438” in 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 1438 or 1452(a). 

(c) Section 72(0) of such Code is amended 
by inserting after “PLAN” in the heading of 
such section “or Survivor BENEFIT PLAN”. 

(d) Section 101(b)(2)(D) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “if the individual 
who made the election under such chapter” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “if the member 
or former member of the uniformed services 
by reason of whose death such annuity is 
payable”, 

(e) Section 2039 of such Code is amended 
by striking out “section 1438” in the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 1438 or 1452 (a)”. 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) shall apply to taxable years 
ending on or after September 21, 1972. The 
amendments made by subsections (d) and 
(e) shall apply with respect to individuals 
dying on or after such date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “(a)” and in- 
sert “(d)”. 

On page 2, line 11, insert “(c)” immediately 
after “2039”, 

On page 2, line 13, strike out “(a)” and 
insert “(d)”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
aaah and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 402, nays 0, 
not voting 31, as follows: 


[Roll No. 298] 
YEAS—402 


Andrews, N.C. Arends 

Andrews, Armstrong 
N. Dak. Ashley 

Annunzio Aspin 


Alexander Archer Bafalis 


Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, m. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, 5.0. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala, 
Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 


Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Okla, 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 


Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 


McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif, 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Pre 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y, 


Rostenkowski 
ush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 


Saylor 
Scherle 
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Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Anderson, 
Calif. 


Anderson, Il. 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 

Udall 
Ulman 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
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Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie - 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—31 


Derwinski 


Mayne 
Mills, Ark. 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Parris 


Patman 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Steed 


Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 
Van Deerlin 
Wyatt 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Brotzman 
Clay 


Ford, 
William D, 

Gray 

Hébert 

Hinshaw 

Coughlin McKinney 

Danielson Maraziti 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr, 
Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Cough- 
lin. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. William D, Ford. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Mayne. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Hinshaw. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Mara- 
ziti. 

Mr. Symington with Mr. Derwinski, 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Badillo. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST H.R. 8917, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1974 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 470 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 470 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8917) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and for other purposes, all 
points of order against said bill for failure 
to comply with the provisions of clause 2, 
rule XXI are hereby waived. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes for the min- 
ority to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta), and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 470 per- 
mits the Committee on Appropriations to 
submit the 1974 appropriations bill for 
the Department of the Interior and other 
related agencies including the U.S. Forest 
Service for action on the floor of the 
House of Representatives without being 
subject to points of order. 

House Resolution 470 provides that the 
provisions of clause 2, rule XXI of the 
Rules of the House are waived against 
the bill. 

The total appropriation in the bill is 
$2,269,554,200. Of this total, $529,590,- 
000 is allocated for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, $234,705,000 for the National 
Park Service, $72,940,000 for the Smith- 
sonian Institution and $13,689,000 for 
the Office of Water Resources. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8917 also includes 
funds for soil and water conservation, for 
the protection of mineral, fish, and wild- 
life resources, and for many other vital 
and necessary programs. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 470 is 
the rule which provides for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 8917, Department of 
the Interior and related agencies appro- 
priation bill. The rule waives points of 
order against the bill for failure to com- 
ply with clause 2, rule XXI, which pro- 
hibits both unauthorized appropriations 
and legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The several programs which need a 
waiver because the authorizing legisla- 
tion has not yet been enacted into law 
are: 

Page 20, lines 15 to 22, the National 
Visitor Center. 

Page 22, lines 9 to 12, the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

Page 35, lines 10 to 25 and page 36, 
lines 1 to 18, the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities. 

The committee report notes several 
legislative provisions not heretofore car- 
ried in connection with any appropria- 
tion bill: 

Page 7, in connection with construc- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Page 20, in connection with planning 
and construction, National Park Service, 

Page 23, in connection with depart- 
mental operations, Office of the Secre- 
tary. 

Page 32, in connection with adminis- 
trative provisions, Forest Service. 

Page 37, in connection with museum 
programs and related research—special 
foreign currency program—Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Page 41, in connection with general 
provisions. 

The purpose of H.R. 8917 is to provide 
$2,269,554,200 in new budget authority 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for fiscal year 1974. This 
is $4,877,100 less than requested and 
$285,476,100 less than fiscal year 1973. 
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The total for liquidation of contract 
authority is $7,000,000 less than re- 
quested. 

Because of a lack of authorizing leg- 
islation, the Appropriations Committee 
decided to pass over the following pro- 
grams without prejudice. 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 

lands 
Preservation of historic proper- 

ties (grants-in-aid-to States) 
Saline water research 
American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 470 in order that the 
House may begin debate on H.R. 8917. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be pleased to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Ohio made the statement that 
the Committee on Rules decided to pass 
over without prejudice certain programs. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
to interrupt the gentleman from Iowa, 
but I. would like to correct the gentle- 
man. 

It was not the Committee on Rules that 
passed them over without prejudice, but 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. I would then ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio what exactly is meant 
by “pass over without prejudice” in this 
instance? 

Mr. LATTA. That means the Appro- 
priations Committee did not put them 
in this appropriation bill because the au- 
thorizing legislation on them has not yet 
gone through the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not that have been 
the proper procedure in the opinion of 
the gentleman from Ohio on all the rest 
of the proposals they did include in this 
appropriation bill that have not been 
authorized? 

Mr. LATTA. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I could probably 
point to a couple of projects that I men- 
tioned here that I oppose, and I believe 
the gentleman from Iowa opposes, that 
probably they could have passed over 
without prejudice, but they did not. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this an appropriation 
committee, or a legislative committee? 

Mr. LATTA. It is an appropriation 
committee. And I would say in defense of 
this committee that I think they have 
done a very excellent job on a very diffi- 
cult subject. 

Mr. GROSS. I guess so, because if you 
can get the rules bent and warped to take 
care of every situation, perhaps you can 
do a good job. That all depends on your 
interpretation of what is good and what 
is bad. 

Mr. LATTA, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa that it is an inter- 
pretation. But, in view of the fact that 
we are right up to the end of this fiscal 
year, and we have to get some of these 
appropriation bills passed, there is no 
other way to do it so as to cover the 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Once again I suggest to 
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the gentleman that we should do one 
thing or the other, either forget about 
authorizing legislation and turn that 
function over to the Committee on Rules; 
or in a combination of the Committee on 
Rules and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or go back to the procedure that 
served the Congress well for so many 
years, that of a consistently enacting au- 
thorizing legislation as a requisite to 
appropriation. 

Mr. LATTA. I might advise my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, further that 
there just is not any other way when 
legislative committees have not com- 
pleted their work. Until such time as 
they complete their work, this is the only 
way this committee can operate. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WIGGINS 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning, the Washington Post, and per- 
haps many other newspapers around the 
country, carried a column by Mr. Jack 
Anderson criticizing several members of 
the House Select Committee on Crime 
for allegedly “gutting”’—and that is his 
word—the report of that committee deal- 
ing with drug commercials on radio and 
television. The reckless charge of Mr. 
Anderson was that members of the Crime 
Committee sold out the public interest 
in exchange for campaign contributions 
by deleting from their report a recom- 
mendation that drug commercials be se- 
verally curtailed. 

In particular, our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. KEATING) was 
singled out for special attack. 

Mr. Speaker, once again Mr. Ander- 
son is wrong, and once again he has acted 
irresponsibly. The truth is that members 
of the Crime Commitee staff, acting 
without guidance from the committee, 
drafted a proposed report which was in- 
tended to refiect our hearings on drugs 
in schools. Although there was no care- 
ful inquiry into the effect of drug ad- 
vertising on drug abuse, these staff mem- 
bers interjected their own unsupported 
views that such advertising should. be 
curtailed. 

As has been the custom, unfortunately, 
in the Crime Committee, the staff effort 
was promptly leaked to sensationalists in 
the press. 

When the committee itself considered 
the draft, it unanimously—all of its 
members—rejected the staff recom- 
mendations and instead recommended 
that an appropriate committee of this 
Congress, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, conduct an 
in-depth study to determine the true ef- 
fect of drug advertising on drug abuse. 

There was no industry pressure of any 
sort, absolutely none, on this member, 
and so far as I have been able to de- 
termine, on any other member, to affect 
the content of our report. 

Mr. Keatinc is a fine, honorable, hard- 
working Member of Congress, Mr. Speak- 
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er. I deeply deplore this irresponsible, 
unfounded attack on Mr. Keatrne which 
was made today by Mr. Anderson. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
briefly explain some of the contents of 
this bill, with particular reference to 
the arts and humanities? 

Mr. LATTA. I should be happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Washington, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, if 
she would like to go into greater detail 
at this time on the question of the arts 
and humanities. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. If the 
gentleman will yield, I shall be glad to, 
if given the opportunity, discuss this 
bill and any items in it not on the pres- 
entation of the rule but on the presenta- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio, if he will yield 
further, I note in the report that it is 
stated: 

The Committee is aware of the rapidly in- 
creasing production costs for all the per- 
forming arts and is also deeply aware of the 
wide public support for these programs. The 
Committee has provided an increase of $24,- 
161,000 in this appropriation over 1973 to re- 
fiect its support for these programs in the 
arts and the humanities. 


I am sure the gentleman is as equally 
and deeply aware of the need to stop 
inflation in this country and stop the 
increases in the cost of bread, milk and 
bacon and beans for the poor in this 
country who command so much blood 


from the House of Representatives in 
other appropriation bills? 

Mr. LATTA. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, let me say, as he knows 
I do not serve on this committee, I am 
a member of the Rules Committee, and 
we were not privy to the information that 
was given to the distinguished Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations which handled 
this bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, may I sug- 
gest the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa may find the answer to his question 
on page 59, part 5 of the hearings, where- 
in, in response to a question propounded 
by the gentlewoman from Washington 
this dialog ensued: 

Mrs, HANSEN. Please insert in the record 
the total number of people you feel that 
the program reaches, through your museum 
participation, art training, et cetera. 

Miss Hanks. We have estimates broken 
down roughly between the fields. We would 
be glad to submit that. 

[The information follows: ] 

Estimates on audiences/participants (based 
on full funding, fiscal year 1974) 
Audiences/Participants 

I. Availability of the Arts. 
II. Cultural Resources Develop- 
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Miss Hanks, as the gentleman knows, 
is Miss Nancy Hanks. If the gentleman 
refers to that page he will see the esti- 
mates of the numbers of people the arts 
programs will reach. As the gentleman 
can see, availability of the arts reaches 
331 million, cultural resources develop- 
ment reaches 175 million people, and ad- 
vancement of our cultural legacy reaches 
380 million people. 

In other words, the arts are no longer 
just for the wealthy or the gifted or for 
the favored few. The arts in this country 
are now for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio yield so I may ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a question? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois, will the arts and humanities op- 
eration in the District of Columbia reach 
to the one in every six people who are on 
welfare rolls here? 

Mr. YATES. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that, yes, the people who are 
on welfare will probably find pleasure in 
some of the arts exhibitions that are on 
display in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. Who will pay for their 
tickets to the Kennedy Center at $10 to 
$12 each? I would assume once in awhile 
they would like to occupy the boxes and 
better seats in the place. 

Mr. YATES. The performances at the 
Kennedy Center of which the gentleman 
speaks are not supported by the arts and 
humanities programs. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman does 
think the arts and humanities will reach 
out to the one in every six in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who are on welfare? 

Mr. YATES. I would say they are avail- 
able and I think it is a good thing that 
they are available to all people in this 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman means 
they are as available for the one in six as 
they are to the Mayor and other pooh- 
bahs of Washington? 

Mr. YATES. Again I say the perform- 
ances at the Kennedy Center are not sup- 
ported by the Endowment for the Arts 
and Humanities. I think we have to keep 
them separate. 

Mr. GROSS. But how else do they get 
this culture unless it is at some place? 

Mr. YATES. There are exhibits in the 
schools, at the Anacostia Museum, there 
are traveling exhibits and programs and 
other performances. 

Mr. GROSS. Do these one in every six 
who are on welfare in the District of 
Columbia get grants for studies under 
the arts and humanities? 

Mr. YATES. Some of them may. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman, if they have tal- 
ents for that purpose they can receive 
appropriate grants for these purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. All I want to see is the 
poor, wherever they may be, enjoy these 
benefits, if they can be called that. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is seeking 
to end any possible discrimination 
against them? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I want them to have 
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some of the good things in life that are 
being passed around to others and on 
the same basis. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the gentleman joins me, then, in 
supporting this program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, especially 
in view of the fact that the appropriation 
is practically being doubled to $145 mil- 
lion for the arts and “humanities”, or 
whatever it is. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield five minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire about the purpose-of the 
resolution and the way in which it is 
worded. Could I inquire of the gentleman 
from Louisiana or the gentleman from 
Ohio why it was necessary to bring this 
bill up under such a resolution? 

I have noticed an alarming increase in 
the number of instances in which we are 
considering such resolutions prior to the 
consideration of appropriations bills. I 
think it is a serious departure from our 
past practice. In the footnotes, under- 
neath rule 21, clause 2, it is indicated 
that: 

In rare instances the House, by agreeing 
to a report from the Committee on Rules or 
by adopting an order under suspension of 
the Rules, has authorized legislation on gen- 
eral appropriations bills. 


These rare instances have been com- 
ing one after another in the last few 
weeks. In fact, this is, I think, the third 
such resolution we have considered with- 
in the last week. 

Mr. Speaker, could I inquire of the 
gentleman from Louisiana why we are 
doing this? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will recall, there was a 
colloquy on this matter on the fioor of the 
House between Mr. BOLLING of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Mr. DINGELL of 
Michigan yesterday. Mr. DINGELL had 
earlier in the day appeared before the 
Committee on Rules and made exactly 
the same point the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) is making at the 
present time. 

It was considered by the Committee 
on Rules at the time. We felt that there 
was some validity in the comments which 
were made to the Committee on Rules by 
Mr. DINGELL. Consequently, the Com- 
mittee on Rules unanimously agreed at 
that time that, while we were, with re- 
spect to bills which were before the 
Committee on Rules, under a consider- 
able amount of pressure to get those 
rules out, we would continue those under 
more or less a broader rule than had been 
some years ago, before I joined that com- 
mittee, employed by the committee in 
their approach to these bills. 

We did decide that we would go ahead 
with them at this time, but that we 
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would narrow our interpretation back to 
what it had been previously in general 
consideration of this nature. This was 
the unanimous view of the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the point is a 
valid one. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to hear that. I really believe that 
it is most important that we do so, be- 
cause if the Appropriations Committee 
is going to establish itself in the business 
of legislating, we might as well forget 
about other committees. 

I would certainly hope that the Com- 
mittee on Rules exercises the restraint 
that the gentleman from Louisiana has 
indicated it will. 

Mr: DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my good friend from Michigan for 
raising this point. The gentleman from 
Louisiana indicated there was colloquy 
in the Record yesterday between Mr. 
BoLLING and myself and other Members 
of this body on the precise point. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
raising it again. I think it is well for the 
House to have clearly before it the deter- 
mination that we will not see again these 
broad waivers of points of order with 
which we have been afflicted in the last 
few days. 

I think the Committee on Rules is 
moving toward some intelligent resolu- 
tion of this problem, and I give the gen- 
tleman from Michigan my assurance 
that I intend to follow it through, as I 
am sure he will. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
apologize to my friend from Michigan 
and to the House for having brought the 
matter up today after it was discussed 
yesterday. I was not present for the 
colloquy referred to on yesterday. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is interesting that the gentle- 
man brings this up. I think he should 
know, from the standpoint of various 
subcommittees on the Appropriations 
Committee, that we are under great pres- 
sure not only from the leadership of the 
House, but from departments in the Gov- 
ernment to move to get appropriations 
out before the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30. 

In many instances the authorizing leg- 
islation has expired, and the chances of 
having new authority passed before we 
appropriate are rather slim. It is a prob- 
lem we have to face. It is faced this way 
under this rule. 

Certainly, for the future, I believe it 
would be good to design a better program 
of authorizing and appropriating, so as 
not to have this overlapping. 

Mr. O'HARA. I understand that. I un- 
derstand that there may be instances 
when authorization bills are lagging be- 
hind or have not been approved by the 
other body that the House would want to 
waive the provisions of the first sen- 
tence of clause 2. But I cannot see any 


real justification for waiving the provi- 
sions of the second sentence of clause 2. 
I am particularly concerned that the 
waivers have been so broad that they in- 
clude not only the first sentence but also 
the second sentence. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I simply wanted to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O'Hara) that the House ought to com- 
mend him. He owes the House no apol- 
ogy for bringing up this subject. 

I want to welcome the two gentlemen 
from Michigan, Mr. O'Hara and Mr. 
DINGELL, to the ranks of the few in the 
House who for a long time have been 
protesting the increasing use of rules 
waiving points of order, not only on ap- 
propriation bills but also on other bills. 

I commend the gentlemen. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I agree with the gentle- 
man. I would hope that the Rules Com- 
mittee would be more discriminatory in 
the rules it drafts, in order to protect 
points of order against legislation not 
passed. If there are other points of order 
they ought not to be waived. 

Mr. GROSS. I add a “welcome” to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I might say 
I have enjoyed listening to this colloquy. 
I would invite some of these gentlemen 
to come up before the Rules Committee 
and sit in on some of our sessions. It is 
easier said than done. 

We have seven appropriation bills 
coming before this House in about as 
many days. We have not been as busy in 
our legislative committees, or perhaps I 
should say not as productive in some of 
our legislative committees as in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. If we had been 
we would not be in this situation. 

Certainly there is not any other way 
to conduct the business of this House at 
this time. That is the reason why the 
Rules Committee brought forth this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 401, nays 12, 
not voting 20, as follows: 

[Roll No. 299] 
YEAS—401 


Andrews, N.C, Ashley 


Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 


Bell 
Bennett 
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Bergland 
Bevill 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckharat 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
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Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 


Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O’Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, fil. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 

ers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
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Teague, Calif. Williams 
Teague, Tex. Wilson, 
Thomson, Wis. Charles H., 
Thone Calif. 
Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell, Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 

Vander Jagt 


Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 


Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill, 
Young, 8.0. 
Young, Tex. 


NAYS—12 


Rarick 


Beard 
Rousselot 


Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Gross 


Landgrebe 
Macdonald Satterfield 
Price, Tex. Symms 


NOT VOTING—20 


Dorn Rhodes 

Fisher Rooney, N.Y. 
Gray Thompson, N.J. 
Milis, Ark. Whalen 
Murphy, N.Y, Widnall 
Danielson Parris Wilson, Bob 
Derwinski Powell, Ohio 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Anderson 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Derwinsk1. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Parris. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Powell 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Whalen. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Ashbrook. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Anderson, Il, 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Marks, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On June 12, 1973: 

H.R. 6077. An act to permit immediate 

retirement of certain Federal employees. 
On June 14, 1973: 

H.J. Res. 533. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim June 17, 1973, 
as a day of commemoration of the opening 
of the upper Mississippi River by Jacques 
Marquette and Louis Jolliet in 1673. 

On June 15, 1973: 

H.J. Res. 296. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last week 
of June 1973, as “National Autistic Chil- 
dren's Week,” 

On June 18, 1973: 

H.R. 2246. An act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for a 1- 
year period. 

On June 19, 1973: 

H.R, 4704. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 
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On June 22, 1973: 

H.R. 4682. An act to provide for the im- 
mediate of certain abaca and sisal 
cordage fiber now held in the national stock- 
pile; and 

H.R. 5610, An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other 
purposes. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
93-125) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning today without my ap- 
proval H.R. 7447, the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1973. 

Iam doing so because of my grave con- 
cern that the enactment into law of the 
“Cambodia rider” to this bill would 
cripple or destroy the chances for an 
effective negotiated settlement in Cam- 
bodia and the withdrawal of all North 
Vietnamese troops, as required by Arti- 
cle 20 of the January 27 Vietnam agree- 
ment. 

After more than ten arduous years of 
suffering and sacrifice in Indochina, an 
equitable framework for peace was 
finally agreed to in Paris last January. 
We are now involved in concluding the 
last element of that settlement, a Cam- 
bodian settlement. It would be nothing 
short of tragic if this great accomplish- 
ment, bought with the blood of so many 
Asians and Americans, were to be un- 
done now by Congressional action. 

The decision to veto is never easy, but 
in this case there is no other responsible 
course open to me. To understand this 
decision, we should all recognize what 
the full impact would be if we call a total 
halt to U.S. air operations in Cambodia, 
as now sought by the Congress: 

—A total halt would virtually remove 
Communist incentive to negotiate 
and would thus seriously undercut 
ongoing diplomatic efforts to achieve 
a ceasefire in Cambodia. It would 
effectively reverse the momentum 
towards lasting peace in Indochina 
set in motion last January and re- 
newed in the four-party communi- 
que signed in Paris on June 13. 

—The proposed halt would also gravely 
jeopardize the ability of the Cam- 
bodian armed forces to prevent a 
Communist military victory achieved 
with the assistance of outside forces 
and the installation of a Hanoi- 
controlled government in Phnom 
Penh. 

—A Communist victory in Cambodia, 
in turn, would threaten the fragile 
balance of negotiated agreements, 
political alignments and military 
capabilities upon which the overall 
peace in Southeast Asia depends and 
on which my assessment of the ac- 
ceptability of the Vietnam agree- 
ments was based. 

—Finally, and with even more serious 
global implications, the legislatively 
imposed acceptance of the United 
States to Communist violations of 
the Paris agreements and the con- 
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quest of Cambodia by Communist 
forces would call into question our 
national commitment not only to 
the Vietnam settlement but to many 
other settlements or agreements we 
have reached or seek to reach with 
other nations. A serious blow to 
America’s international credibility 
would have been struck—a blow that 
would be felt far beyond Indochina. 

I cannot permit the initiation of a 
process which could demolish so substan- 
tially the progress which has been made, 
and the future relationships of the 
United States with other nations. 

However, I must emphasize that the 
provisions of H.R. 7447, other than the 
“Cambodia rider,” contain a number of 
appropriations that are essential to the 
continuity of governmental operations. 
It is critical that these appropriations be 
enacted immediately. 

By June 28, nine Government agen- 
cies will have exhausted their authority 
to pay the salaries and expenses of their 
employees. The disruptions that would be 
caused by a break in the continuity of 
government are serious and must be pre- 
vented. For example, it will be impos- 
sible to meet the payroll of the employees 
at the Social Security Administration, 
which will threaten to disrupt the flow of 
benefits to 25 million persons. 

But an even greater disservice to the 
American people—and to all other peace 
loving people—would be the enactment 
of a measure which would seriously un- 
dermine the chances for a lasting peace 
in Indochina and jeopardize our efforts 
to create a stable, enduring structure of 
peace around the world. It is to prevent 
such a destructive development that I 
am returning H.R. 7447 without my 
approval. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Wuite House, June 27, 1973. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

The question is, Will the House, on re- 
consideration, pass the bill H.R. 7447, 
the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House have had wide exposure to the 
content of H.R. 7447, the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1973. Members are familiar with portions 
of the bill which relate to the regular on- 
going affairs of the Government, the pay 
of employees and other matters. Members 
have debated at great length the in- 
ternational aspects of the matter as the 
bill relates to Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot see that any 
profit would result from an extensive 
additional debate at this time. Members 
are quite familiar with the situation 
confronting the House. Therefore, at 
this historic moment, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
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vice, and there were—yeas 241, nays 173, 
not voting 19, as follows: 
[Roll No. 300] 
YEAS—241 


Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley Reid 

Hanna Reuss 
Hansen, Wash. Riegle 
Harrington Rinaldo 
Hays Robison, N.Y. 
Hechler, W. Va, Rodino 
Heckler, Mass. Roe 
Helstoski Rogers 
Henderson Roncalio, Wyo. 
Hicks Roncallo, N.Y, 
Holifield Rose 
Holtzman Rosenthal 
Howard Rostenkowski 
Hungate Roush 
Johnson, Calif. Roy 
Johnson, Colo, Roybal 
Jones, Ala. Runnels 
Jones, N.C. Ruppe 
Jones, Okla. Ryan 
Jones,Tenn. St Germain 
Jordan Sandman 
Karth Sarasin 
Kastenmeier Sarbanes 
Kazen Schroeder 
Kluczynski Seiberling 
Koch Shipley 
Kyros Shoup 
Landrum Sisk 

Leggett Slack 
Lehman Smith, Iowa 
Litton Staggers 
Long, La. Stanton, 
Long, Md. James V. 
Lujan Stark 
McClory Steed 
McCloskey Steele 
McCormack Steelman 
McDade Stokes 
McKinney Stubblefield 
McSpadden Studds 
Macdonald Sullivan 
Madden Symington 
Mallary Symms 
Mann Taylor, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif, Teague, Calif. 
Matsunaga Thone 
Mazzoli Thornton 
du Pont Meeds Tiernan 
Eckhardt Melcher Towell, Nev. 
Edwards, Calif. Metcalfe Udall 
Mezvinsky Ullman 
Miller Van Deerlin 
Minish Vanik 

Mink Vigorito 
Mitchell, Md. Waldie 
Moakley Whalen 
Mollohan White 
Moorhead, Pa. Widnall 
Morgan Wilson, 
Mosher Charles H., 
Moss Calif, 
Natcher Wilson, 
Nedzi Charles, Tex. 
Nix Wolff 

Obey Wyatt 
O'Hara Yates 
O'Neill Yatron 
Owens Young, Ga. 
Patman Zablocki 
Patten Zwach 


NAYS—173 


Broyhill, N.C. Cleveland 
Broyhill, Va. Cochran 
Buchanan Collier 
Burgener Collins, Tex. 
Burke, Fla. Conable 
Burleson, Tex. Conlan 
Butler Crane 
Byron Daniel, Dan 
Camp Daniel, Robert 
Carter W. Jr. 
Casey, Tex. Davis, Ga. 
Cederberg Davis, S.C. 
Chamberlain Davis, Wis. 
Chappell Dennis 
Clancy Devine 
Clawson, Del Dickinson 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, ll. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
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Downing 


Smith, N.Y, 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis, 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Il. 
Young, 8.0. 
Young, Tex. 

Zion 


Ford, Gerald R. McKay 
Frelinghuysen Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C, 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Milford 
Minshall, Ohio 

schmidt Mitchell, N.Y. 
Hanrahan Mizell 
Hansen, Idaho Montgomery 
Harsha Moorhead, 
Harvey Calif. 
Hastings Myers 
Hébert Nelsen 
Hillis Nichols 
Hinshaw O’Brien 
Hogan Passman 
Holt Pettis 
Horton Poage 
Hosmer Powell, Ohio 
Huber Price, Tex. 
Hudnut Quillen 
Hunt Railsback 
Hutchinson Rarick 
Ichord Regula 
Jarman Roberts 
Johnson, Pa, Robinson, Va. 
Keating Rousselot 
Kemp Ruth 
Ketchum Satterfield 
King Saylor 
Kuykendall Scherle 
Landgrebe Schneebeli 
NOT VOTING—19 

Dorn 

Fisher 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Mills, Ark. 
Danielson Murphy, Il. 
Derwinski Murphy, N.Y. 


So, two-thirds not having voted in fa- 
vor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey and Mr. 
Blatnik for, with Mr. Rooney of New York, 
against. 

Mr. Braeux and Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania for, with Mr. Murphy of New York 
against. 

Mr. Danielson and Mr. Murphy of Illinois 
for, with Mr. Fisher against. 

Mr. Badillo and Mr. Hawkins for, with 
Mr. Rhodes against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Dorn with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Heinz with Mr. Parris. 


Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Breaux 


Parris 

Rhodes 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Thompson, N.J. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The message and the 
bill are referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of 
the action of the House. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 300 on the Presidential veto of 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, I intended to vote “yea,” but inad- 
vertently voted “no.” I ask that the Rec- 
orp show that I would have voted “yea.” 
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PROPOSED ACTION ON SECOND SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state for the benefit of the Members 
of the House that there is, insofar as I 
know, no controversy in the Committee 
on Appropriations in regard to the mat- 
ters which were encompassed in the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriations bill, 
other than those matters relating to 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
the Committee on Appropriations could 
convene probably this afternoon, that 
we could report out a bill covering all 
items except the items referring to 
Southeast Asia, not changing the bill in 
any other respect—not even changing a 
comma or a period—and bring the bill 
back to the House by way of whatever 
parliamentary procedure may be deemed 
best. Then let us send it to the other 
body. 

I feel really that the contest over the 
matter of the bombing in Cambodia can 
now best be handled during considera- 
tion of the continuing resolution to 
which the amendment has also been 
added. 

We, of course, have the problem of 
what to do about the continuing resolu- 
tion, but that is another matter which 
we will have to deal with later this 
week, 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 
out I am in thorough accord with my 
chairman, but I would like to point out 
that in the bill just passed we do have 
funds available for the great disaster 
that occurred in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. It is my feeling those matters will 
not be taken care of in the continuing 
resolution for a variety of reasons. I hope 
the gentleman will not include the ob- 
jectionable matters on the bill, so that 
we do take care of that matter in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. MAHON. I agree it is urgent that 
these matters be taken care of in an 
unencumbered second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Do I understand that 
it is the intention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
come out with legislation which will make 
appropriations for all activities of the 
Government, including the Department 
of Defense, except that it will not pro- 
vide for any funds for Southeast Asia? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not sure. The gen- 
tleman appears to be talking about the 
continuing resolution which has already 
passed the House. 

Mr. GIAIMO. No. I am talking about 
the supplemental. 

Mr. MAHON. The second supplemen- 
tal contains about $900 million, I believe, 
in pay and many other items for various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. As you say, flood control for the 
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lower Mississippi Valley area and many 
other items are involved which are not 
controversial. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. Exactly. 

Mr. MAHON. For the year ending, of 
course, Saturday night. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Let us get to the con- 
troversial matter, which is that this is a 
direct confrontation between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Con- 
gress over the question as to whether or 
not bombing shall continue in Cambodia 
and, of course, the statement of the Pres- 
ident in support of his veto message. 

In seems to me, in listening to what 
the gentleman from Texas suggests, we 
are going to meet and convene in the 
committee and report out a bill which will 
make provision for all of the necessary 
needs of Government but, in effect, still 
allow the President to continue bombing 
in Cambodia. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to say this, the fiscal year 
which is covered in the second supple- 
mental ends on Saturday night. 

Mr. GIAIMO. It also ends with the 
President, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MAHON. The Federal Govern- 
ment as a legal matter will be out of 
operating funds for all purposes begin- 
ning Saturday night midnight unless the 
continuing resolution is enacted. The 
place for the confrontation and the ap- 
propriate resolution of the matter in- 
volving Southeast Asia is not in the sec- 
ond supplemental now at this late hour. 
It is better placed with the continuing 
resolution. 

These matters will be discussed by the 
committee and by the leadership in the 
House and the Senate. I am hoping we 
will find a way to resolve our differences. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Basically 
what the chairman is saying is we are 
proposing legislation that would yield to 
the President in relation to the bombing 
activities in Cambodia. I ask myself why 
did the President bother to veto the leg- 
islation in view of the fact that the con- 
tinuing resolution takes over in just a 
few days. I finally figured that he vetoed 
it, because without this bill he can con- 
tinue to spend money in the pipeline. 

The heretofore appropriated money, 
not the money in the second supplemen- 
tal, but the money in the pipeline, he 
can continue to spend that money in the 
next 48 hours and during the next fiscal 
year until he runs out of pipeline money, 
and begins to run into a bind on the con- 
tinuing resolution. I am trying to find 
out, and"perhaps the chairman can tell 
me, when the time is going to come as 
a practical matter that he runs out of 
money on the continuing resolution, be- 
cause I understand they have to pay the 
people on the 15th of July, but there may 
be many bills that have to be paid by 
July 1. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
yield further. 

The gentleman from Maryland is 
aware of the fact that the continuing 
resolution provides that no funds appro- 
priated by the continuing resolution or 
funds heretofore appropriated by Con- 
gress can be used for the bombing of 
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Cambodia or Laos. So there is no pipeline 
money that would be available for these 
purposes. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that this is a 
matter that we can cover in general de- 
bate. I asked for only 1 minute. I do not 
wish to trespass on ^he time of the House. 
We will have a bill before the House 
momentarily, the Department of Interior 
appropriation bill, which will be followed 
by another appropriations bill tomorrow, 
and another appropriations bill on 
Friday. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


(Mr. GIAIMO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, and my col- 
leagues, let us not confuse the second 
supplemental and the continuing appro- 
priation. We have before us today the 
supplemental appropriation. The gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. MAHON) has cor- 
rectly stated that unless we have these 
supplemental moneys that many, many 
projects, and important projects, Fed- 
eral pay increase payments, civil service 
retirement pay, grants to States for pub- 
lic assistance, military pay, payments for 
our educational institutions and many 
other kinds of expenditures will come to 
a halt on Saturday night. 

We have a responsibility to act in a 
responsible fashion to make sure that 
the affairs of the U.S. Government con- 
tinue. But, so does the President of the 
United States have an equal if not 
greater responsibility. 

Now, the President has based his en- 
tire veto message on one key point that 
he does not want to stop the bombing 
in Cambodia even though the House and 
the Senate have overwhelmingly told him 
on several occasions that they want the 
bombing stopped. And I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that we cannot, if we are to 
remain responsible to our constitutional 
oaths, cave in at this time and pass a 
sanitized supplemental bill which will, in 
effect, provide for all of the necessary 
activities of the Government, but will 
also allow the President to continue 
bombing in Cambodia. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


(Mr. LONG of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I subscribe to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Garo) that the President has the re- 
sponsibility because he vetoed a bill 
containing congressional appropriations. 
Now, the continuing resolution certainly 
contains the same language as the second 
supplemental. It applies to heretofore 
appropriated money. 

Once the President signs the continu- 
ing resolution there cannot be any pipe- 
line money from this $8 or $10 billion 
that is hanging around unspent. What 
the President has gained by this veto is 
time. He can continue to spend pipeline 
money until he signs the continuing res- 
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olution. When the time will be that he 
signs it, or refuses to sign it, I do not 
know, but it could be 5 or 10 days. And 
that is the important thing here that we 
have to consider. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


(Mr. CEDERBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we ought to put this matter in its 
proper perspective. If they want to have 
a clear-cut issue on the question of bomb- 
ing in Cambodia, they ought to bring out 
a bill from the Committee on Armed 
Services or the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The only reason they put it in the 
continuing resolution and in the supple- 
mental is they did not think the Presi- 
dent had guts enough to veto it, and his 
veto message clearly sets forth his rea- 


sons. 

Why do they not do it the proper legis- 
lative way? This is not the way to do it. 
They just did not think that the Presi- 
dent would veto it, because they had him 
in a bind; that is why. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. We can put 
it another way. We can say the Presi- 
dent did not think we had guts enough 
to stand up to him. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We have already 
found that out just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, let me point out 
that the entire power and strength of 
constitutional democratic government 
has stood for 500 years in the power of 
appropriations. Where would there be a 
more appropriate place in which to deny 
the President power to bomb except in 
an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Except on a con- 
tinuing resolution and on a supplemental 
at the end of the fiscal year, and the 


- gentleman knows that is correct. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8917) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; 
and for other purposes, and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. McDape) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentlewoman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentlewoman 
from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8917, with Mr. 
Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mc- 
Dane) will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to be as 
brief as possible, because this is not ex- 
actly the climate in which to conduct 
the domestic affairs of the United States. 
In fact, I sort of feel like an early 
Christian in a lion’s den in Rome. 

There has been some question here 
about why the Committee would ask 
for a rule. May I say, first of all, this 
is the first time in 7 years we have ever 
gone for a rule. The reason is as we have 
enumerated, three bills do not have 
the President’s signature: The Visitors 
Center is on the desk at San Clemente, 
but it has not been signed as of this 
hour; the John F. Kennedy Center 
passed the House, and I believe it was 
scheduled to pass the Senate yesterday; 
the Arts and Humanities bill also has yet 
to be enacted. 

Today, again, I bring you the appro- 
priations bill on the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies. 

However, before presenting the de- 
tails of this bill, I would like to express 
my deepest appreciation to all the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee who have so 
faithfully participated in our commit- 
tee activities. I particularly appreciate 
the opportunity of working with mem- 
bers from so many areas of this Nation, 
from the Far West to the east coast, who 
have worked diligently and responsibly 
in carrying out the activities of this 
committee. Congressman Yates of Mi- 
nois, Congressman McKay of Utah, Con- 
gressman Lone of Maryland, Congress- 
man Evans of Colorado, and Congress- 
man Veysey of California, all from di- 
verse areas, bring to the committee a 
wealth of knowledge from their own 
fields and localities. Their work has been 
exceptional and I wish to thank them 
for their efforts to make our great Nation 
greater. 

It has also been a distinct privilege 
and pleasure to work with our ranking 
minority member, Congressman Jor 
McDape, of Pennsylvania. We have been 
on the committee together for several 
years. His dedication and effort to un- 
derstand and solve our complex prob- 
lems are outstanding. His unfailing 
courtesy is deeply appreciated. 

With him is my very distinguished 
and capable colleague and neighbor, 
Congressman WENDELL WYATT, of Ore- 
gon. 

To each and every one of these col- 
leagues, I express my appreciation. All 
of us do not always agree, but from these 
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disagreement discussions come a better 
understanding of our great common 
denominator—America. 

I would also like to express my ap- 
preciation to the very distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the full committee, who has been most 
cooperative, courteous, and helpful, al- 
though very economical. 

I also want to take this opportunity 
to thank the hard-working and excellent 
staff of our appropriations subcommit- 
tee, the committee’s new Clerk, Dave 
Wilson, and Byron Nielson who has been 
with us for 4 years, as well as Keith 
Mainland of the full committee. 

I would also like to thank and express 
appreciation to each Member of the 
House who took the time to appear at 
hearings before our subcommittee, who 
has talked with me and other members 
of the committee relative to funding 
items in this bill and the importance and 
impact of what that funding means to 
our total national environment, economy, 
land management and human progress. 
I am only sorry that each and every 
request could not be granted in this 
funding year. 

The committee recommends to Mem- 
bers of the House that they read our six 
volumes of hearing testimony. Within 
these you will find detailed budgetary 
analyses and innumerable facts relative 
to the operation of the 27 departments 
and agencies funded here today. These 
hearings may help you explain to many 
of your constituents exactly what prob- 
lems our Government faces in this year, 
1973, and some of the solutions available 
through the budget system. In studying 
these volumes you will find numerous de- 
tailed contracts relative to management 
of pertinent activities, some in highly 
controversial areas. 

In presenting this bill, I will try to 
give you a short summary, as in other 
years, of where we have been, where we 
are, what we are trying to achieve 
through the funded activities and, in- 
deed, perhaps enable you to have a 
glimpse of that part of the Nation owned 
by our people for the benefit of all Amer- 
icans. 

This committee does not spend the 
most money, but our significance is in 
the immensity of the land we serve and 
the people. The boundaries of this com- 
mittee’s responsibility run from Mi- 
cronesia to Maine and from Alaska to 
Florida. We present to you management 
funds proposed for the preservation and 
orderly development of our national re- 
sources, not in the amounts which we 
wish or in the amounts we think respon- 
sible, but solely within arbitrary budget 
constraints. These encompass recreation 
across the far-flung areas of our domain, 
pollution abatement, the welfare and ed- 
ucation of approximately 600,000 Ameri- 
can Indians in and adjacent to the res- 
ervation world and 230,000 citizens of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

In addition, there are programs here 
for the people in the cities through the 
arts and humanities, summer in the 
parks, urban Indians, urban Indian 
health, and there is a substantial portion 
of this bill devoted to education. 

If you are a fisherman standing on the 
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banks of some stream in the wilderness, 
please remember that it is entirely possi- 
ble and probable that the fish you catch 
are from one of the hatcheries in the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
As Americans share the beauty and de- 
light within our magnificant national 
park system, which is the finest in the 
world; or in a national forest; or on the 
BLM lands of the desert; it is my hope 
that they remember that funding for 
their opportunity of enjoyment comes 
from money in this bill. 

In addition, I would ask you in consid- 
eration of this bill today, to appropriate 
to yourself a great degree of tolerance 
and understanding, for unlike most ap- 
propriation bills in this House which deal 
with a single or a very related program, 
the Interior and related agencies’ bill de- 
mands of you great breadth of under- 
standing and imposes upon you the dis- 
cipline of a complete disregard for 
regionalism. 

The members of this subcommittee, be- 
cause of the spread of the 27 agencies, 
have had to be interested in the arts and 
humanities, parks, sport fishing, migra- 
tory fowl, forests, deserts, Indians in the 
Navajo world, young Indians at boarding 
schools, and children in the far north of 
Alaska who are sick and need hospitals. 

The members of our subcommittee 
have never been able to afford the luxury 
of a narrow viewpoint. We have always 
had to take this great American world of 
ours from Alaska to Florida, from Maine 
to Micronesia with all its variety and 
diversity of thinking, customs, and de- 
sires into consideration. 

The committee has not been legislating 
for Illinois, Washington, Maryland, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Colorado, California, or Penn- 
sylvania. We have had to become Ameri- 
can all the way and to appropriate for the 
entire United States. The letters “U.S.” 
in the committee’s vocabulary stands for 
US, America. Our land is wide, its needs 
and people are divergent, and perhaps, 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, this 
is the best definition of America there 
is—a dream that is endless as time for a 
country weaving multiple strands of na- 
tional need and desire into one great, 
strong fabric, America. 

This bill before you reflects to some de- 
gree the best of each of us and the un- 
derstanding we each try to give the build- 
ing of this Nation. It also reflects our 
shortcomings, our failures, and our man- 
date to use the lessons from these fail- 
ures and measure with the successes, the 
total needs of tomorrow. 

There are thousands of Americans who 
cannot possibly understand why a neigh- 
bor spends an hour in an art gallery. 
There are thousands of others who will 
never realize the pleasure of a day spent 
on the banks of a fishing stream, and 
there are many who also ponder and are 
troubled that we bother with recreation. 

Thus, in summary, may I say that this 
has been the great task of this subcom- 
mittee; the challenge to these outstand- 
ing members to understand, to know, to 
love and appreciate each segment of the 
American experience which is reflected 
moneywise here today. People, pro- 
grams, land, energy, lack of energy, 
roads, schools, forests, water—you name 
it, it is here, and it is America, our land, 
your land, surviving in spite of the un- 
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friendly sky of budgetary constraints but 
needing and demanding the relaxation of 
budgetary ill will. 

The America that our children inherit 
depends upon this Congress, the Office of 
Ifanagement and Budget, and the ad- 
ministration tomorrow. We could only 
correct part of the problems this year, 
but in the future if our land and people 
are to survive, we must surmount the in- 
herent weaknesses of placing land re- 
sources and people second to other ac- 
tivities. 

The greatest dilemma the committee 
has in this funding year was posed by 
budgetary cuts and appropriation im- 
poundments in a wide variety of fields. 
The mine health and safety research was 
cut more than $3 million, and the forest 
program was cut by more than $79 mil- 
lion. In fact, the forest roads program 
was reduced by $71 million and nothing 
was provided for trials. In spite of the in- 
creasing need for Indian health care and 
hospitals, the budget provided only the 
current escalation of doing business as 
usual. Water research funds were cut, the 
Federal land and water conservation ac- 
quisition program was nonexistent in 
this budget, and the State program was 
funded only to $50 million, leaving at 
least 10 States that had done a splendid 
job with only enough money for oper- 
ating expenses for this next fiscal year. 

There is a recognition of the national 
desire for an increasing sum of money 
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for the arts and humanities and activities 
of the Smithsonian Institution. There 
was a small step toward accomplishing 
research for solutions to the energy prob- 
lem. All projects which Congress had 
funded last year for research in fields of 
disease and insects in the Forest Service 
were not only impounded but money was 
shown as a transfer from these projects 
to other projects selected by the Office of 
Management and Budget. We did not 
agree. 

I was told by the chairman of the full 
committee that we must stay within the 
top budget request of $2,274,431,300 in 
new obligational authority for the 27 
agencies included in this bill. Therefore, 
the committee was confronted with the 
task of reducing some programs, desir- 
able and wanted as they might be, in or- 
der to make sure that Indian health 
needs were met, that mine health and 
safety work continue, and that the Forest 
Service did not disintegrate. 

Please bear in mind as you listen to 
the summary of this bill that there are 
crises today in the United States. First, 
is the field of energy; second, in the field 
of producing enough lumber for our 
housing; third, that our environmental 
standards remain high; and fourth, that 
the needs of human beings be met. 
Therefore, this bill reflects not wishes 
but hard disagreeable choices. It is very 
similar to the housewife who wants to 
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give her family roast beef and straw- 
berries and has to settle for hamburger 
and tapioca pudding. 

I again regret that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget continually refuses 
to recognize that a nation depending 
upon its natural resources and made up 
of living people must be provided with 
funds. I suspect that, when the totals 
are in during these last 7 years of budget 
constraints, we will have spent far less 
to maintain and manage our forests, In- 
dian schools, discover some of the energy 
answers than we have spent in destroying 
the forests of Indochina. 

The committee has tried to be respon- 
sible fiscally and responsive to America, 
which has not been easy, and all our an- 
swers will not be popular. Perhaps in this 
bill one can see what overall budget ceil- 
ings could reflect, for in the 27 agencies 
we have had to sort out the blunt neces- 
sities from the pleasure of spending 
where we would like to spend. 

I think the committee is also par- 
ticularly unhappy about having to pro- 
vide so meagerly for activities that pro- 
duce revenue as I will note in a moment. 
The Department of Interior and the For- 
est Service in the year 1973 have esti- 
mated receipts of $5,094,119,933, almost 
twice the total appropriations bill of 
1973, which included permanent appro- 
priations and trust funds. 

A summary of the bill follows: 


Budget esti- 
mates, fiscal 


Recommended 
year 1974 i 


in bill Comparison 


Title I. Department of the Interior: New budget (obligational) authority 


Title 11. Related agencies: New budget (obligational) authority 
Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
In addition to the amounts in the accom- 

panying bill, which are reflected in the table 
above, permanent legislation authorizes the 
continuation of certain Government activi- 
ties without consideration by the Congress 
during the annual appropriations process. 


Details of these activities are listed in ap- 
propriate tables appearing at the end of this 
report. In fiscal year 1973 these activities are 
estimated to total $620,788,266. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1974 is $632,750,788. 

The following table refiects the total 
budget (obligational) authority contained 
both in this bill and in permanent appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1973 and 1974: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES TOTAL BUDGET AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEARS 1973-74 


Item 


Interior and related agencies appropriations bill 
Permanent appropriations, Federal funds 
Permanent appropriations, trust funds 


Total, budget authority 


REVENUE GENERATED BY AGENCIES IN BILL 

The following tabulation indicates total 
new obligational authority to date for fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973, and the amount recom- 
mended in the bill for fiscal year 1974. It 


Item 


Fiscal year— 


1973 1974 Change 


$2, 555, 030,300 $2, 269,554,200 —$285, 476, 100 
-.- 424,276, 266 478, 745, 788 +54, 469, 522 
154, —42, 507, 000 


196, 512, 000 005, 000 
3, 175, 818,566 2, 902, 304, 988 


—273, 513, 578 


compares receipts generated by activities in 
this bill on an actual basis for fiscal year 
1972 and on an estimated basis for fiscal 
years 1973 and 1974. 


Fiscal year— 
1973 


1972 "1974 


New obligational authority 


Receipts: 
Department of the Interior 
Forest Service 


$2, 423, 563,035 $2, 555, 030, 300 


720, 435, 364 
350, 006, 700 


1, 070, 442, 064 


$2, 269, 554, 200 


12, 551, 155, 158 
379, 545, 000 


2, 930, 700, 158 


4, 672, 354, 933 
421, 765, 000 


5, 094, 119, 933 


1 Excludes the following decreases in Outer Continental Shelf receipts: Bonus sales $952,000,000; and release of escrow funds as 


a result of the Supreme 


urt’s Dec. 20, 1971, order of $1,123,336,000 for a total decrease in fiscal year 1974 of $2,075,336,000. 


$1, 467,684,500  +-$17, 117,500 


$1, 450, 567, 000 5 
823,864,300 ` ‘801869, 70, 
2, 269, 554, 200 


—21, 994, 600 


2, 274, 431, 300 —4, 877, 100 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Following is a summary by activity of the 
major increases and decreases in new obliga- 
tional authority recommended for fiscal year 
1974 compared to the budget estimates: 
Major increases: 


Education, welfare, health 
services, and other assist- 
ance to American In- 
dians +$24, 096, 000 

+19, 095, 000 


+16, 000, 000 
+9, 000, 000 


Water Resources Research. 


Subtotal, major 


— 46, 325, 000 


— 26, 360, 000 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment 
Smithsonian Institution... 
National Park Service 
Office of the Solicitor, In- 


—T, 475, 000 
— 5, 865, 000 
—1, 454, 000 
—350, 000 
— $87, 829, 000 


Other increases and decreases 


Net total, decreases un- 


der budget estimates. —4, 877, 100 
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EFFECT OF COMMITTEE ACTION ON PROJECTED 
BUDGET EXPENDITURES (OUTLAYS) IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1974 
The budget estimates for bureaus and 

agencies funded in this bill projected new 

obligational authority of $2,274,431,300, and 
total expenditures of $2,530,047,000. 

The committee has recommended total new 
budget (obligational) authority of $2,269,- 
554,200, a decrease of $4,877,100 below the 
budget estimate. Concurrent with its recom- 
mendation of a decrease in new budget (obli- 
gational) authority, the Committee has also 
recommended a reduction of $7,000,000 in 
appropriations to liquidate contract au- 
thority. 

The estimated net effect of Committee 
action on expenditures for bureaus and 
agencies funded in this bill for fiscal year 
1974 will be an increase of about $9,000,000. 

EXTENT OF ACTIVITIES FUNDED IN BILL 

There follows a listing of selected items 
which indicate the extent of activities funded 
in this bill: 

Management of public lands 

Acres onshore: 

Bureau of Land Management $451, 043, 353 

U.S. Forest Service 187, 101, 120 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 52, 573, 863 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 

Wildlife 
National Park Service 


31, 103, 595 
28, 878, 123 


Subtotal, acres onshore. 750, 700, 054 

Acres offshore: 
Under 200 meters 
Over 200 meters 631, 680, 000 


Subtotal, acres offshore. 1, 146, 680, 000 


1, 897, 380, 054 


Total acres. 


1974 
Current construc- 
inventory tion 


Road construction (miles): 
Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
National Park Service 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 


life. 
U.S. 


estimate 


National Park Ser 
abs of Sport Fisher 
ife 
Bureau of Land Management. 
U.S. Forest Service. 


Total visitations (millions) 


Timber production 


Forest Service—An estimated harvest of 
11.8 billion board feet is anticipated for 1974, 
with receipts from sales of approximately 
$355 million. This volume represents about 
one-fourth of the total timber and 30 per- 
cent of the softwood timber cut for indus- 
trial purposes annually, and is equivalent to 
the construction of about 1.1 million average 
sized homes. 

Bureau of Land Management—Adminis- 
ters the sale of over 1.3 billion board feet 
of timber annually. Timber receipts are esti- 
mated to be $76.8 million in 1974. 

Soil and water conservation 

Forest Service—The National Forests of 
the West, about 20 percent of the area, pro- 
duce about 50 percent of the water, conser- 
vatively estimated at a value of over one 
billion dollars annually. 

Bureau of Land Management.—Adminis- 
ters an active program of soil stabilization 
practices on 160 million acres of public lands 
covering about 1,300 watersheds. Practices 
are designed to conserve and develop public 
land soil and water resources and include 
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construction of small water control struc- 
tures, contouring and cultivation, revegeta- 
tion, protective fencing, and water develop- 
ments. 

Grazing 

Bureau of Land Management—Adminis- 
ters grazing of approximately 9.5 million 
head of livestock and 2.4 million big game 
animals. Grazing receipts are estimated to 
be about $11.2 million in 1974. 

Forest Service —Administers the grazing of 
7.0 million head of livestock, including off- 
spring. This provides a continued and nec- 
essary source of grazing required by 17,200 
family-type ranch units. In addition, an 
estimated 4.1 million big game animals graze 
on National Forest lands. 


Mineral Resources 


Bureau of Land Management—Admin- 
isters mining and mineral leasing on ap- 
proximately 760 million acres of land in the 
continental United States and more than 515 
million acres of submerged lands of the Outer 
Continental Shelf within 200 meter water 
depth. 

Geological Survey—Provides the basic sci- 
entific and engineering data concerning 
water, land, and mineral resources; and su- 
pervises the development and production of 
minerals and mineral fuels on leased Federal 
Indian, and Outer Continental Shelf lands. 
The annual value of production on Federal, 
Indian, and Outer Continental Shelf mineral 
leases is $3.5 billion, with royalties accruing 
to the Government of $492 million. Bonuses 
from lease sales this fiscal year will approxi- 
mate $2.2 billion. 

Fish and Wildlife Resources 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlije— 
Produces in excess of 7 million pounds of 
fish a year. The cumulative effect is esti- 
mated to support approximately 45 million 
fisherman-days annually. In addition, this 
Bureau’s refuges accommodate about 1.6 bil- 
lion waterfowl-use-days, not including 
Alaska. These refuges also support almost 5 
million hunting and fishing-use-days. 


Administration of Territories 


The Department of the Interior is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (over 2,000 
islands covering about 3 million square miles 
of the Western Pacific Ocean), American 
Samoa, and Guam. This involves the man- 
agement of about 985 square miles of land 
with a total native population of approxi- 
mately 222,000. 

Indian Education and Welfare 

Indian children in Federal Day and Board- 
ing Schools, 56,566. 

Indian children in Public Schools, 93,800. 

Indians provided with welfare guidance 
service, 96,100. 

Operation and maintenance of 300 Indian 
irrigation systems. 


In the committee report to the Con- 
gress the committee stated the follow- 
ing: 

MANAGEMENT OF OUR NATION’S NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


As the foregoing statistics indicate, the 
programs included in this bill cover a wide 
variety of activities. These are programs 
which are vital if we are to successfully ad- 
dress and solve the urgent needs which this 
country faces in the last quarter of this cen- 
tury: improving the environment, providing 
an adequate supply of energy, improving the 
wise utilization of our scarce natural re- 
sources, providing adequate recreation oppor- 
tunities for all Americans and assuring that 
our American Indians have sufficient re- 
sources to determine their own destiny. 

The Committee, after lengthy hearings and 
deliberations, has reported a bill which is 
within the total Administration budget esti- 
mates. However, the Committee does not be- 
lieve that the funds provided in this bill are 
adequate to meet the pressing needs facing 
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this country in the management of its 
natural and human resources, Those who are 
responsible for the budget show a lack of 
foresight by failing to consider adequately 
the long-term implications of present man- 
agement and budget decisions, They appear 
to have no recognition that a tree planted 
today cannot be harvested the following day; 
that an Indian who fails to learn because he 
has no glasses will be handicapped for the 
rest of his life; that delays in land acquisi- 
tion for Federal recreation areas will eventu- 
ally cost the Nation many times the current 
prices; that the need for an adequate supply 
of quality drinking water is a necessity, not 
a luxury; that the solutions to our critical 
natural resources management problems are 
dependent on long-range research; and that 
the wealth of this great Nation lies funda- 
mentally in its resources and its people. 


The committee also addressed itself as 
to the problem of impoundment and to 
the effect of continued constrained 
budgets. 


IMPOUNDMENT OF FUNDS 


In spite of the pressing need for im- 
proved management of our natural and 
human resources, those who determine 
the budget have followed a policy of se- 
verely constrained budgets in these areas. 
In recent years, the committee has re- 
ordered priorities in order to provide ad- 
ditional funds for forest management 
and research, additional funds for In- 
dian health services and facilities, addi- 
tional funds for Indian education, and 
additional funds for energy and minerals 
research. Time after time, these funds 
have been impounded. 

When the proposed budget for fiscal 
year 1974 was announced drastic actions 
were taken with respect to the fiscal year 
1973 budget. There were proposals to re- 
scind or reprogram $6,208,000 added by 
Congress for critical health needs of the 
Indian people. Furthermore, there were 
proposals to reprogram or transfer $22,- 
105,000 provided by Congress for in- 
creased management and research of our 
forest resources by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Funds added by Congress for Forest 
Service construction in fiscal year 1973 
have been impounded and, almost with- 
out exception, proposed for different con- 
struction projects in fiscal year 1974. 

The committee takes a dim view of 
these policies which fail to recognize that 
the priorities established by the Con- 
gress in the appropriations process are 
those of constitutional direction. If ad- 
justments to the budget have to be made 
for the sake of fiscal policy, both the 
pressing need for improved natural re- 
sources management and also the will of 
Congress as expressed in appropriation 
bills must be considered. 

It is time to stop and ponder what a 
Nation without trees, water, and natural 
beauty could be. Coupled with the ne- 
cessity for fiscal restraint is also the 
mandate to be equally responsible to the 
future of this great Nation. 

EFFECTS OF CONTINUED CONSTRAINED BUDGETS 


In the course of its hearings on the 
1974 budget, the committee was continu- 
ally confronted with the unpleasant 
realities we face in the management of 
our natural resources. The adverse effects 
of many years of constrained budgets 
were continuously apparent to the com- 
mittee. Some highlights of this situation 
follow: 

Calculations made by the committee 
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indicate that the Federal Government 
spends about $1.37 per acre per year, 
onshore, for the management of its 
lands; estimates of spending by the com- 
mercial forest industry for their land are 
about $128.42 per acre per year for 
acreage planted and $4.30 per acre per 
year for total acreage. 

Offshore, the Federal Government is 
responsible for 515,000,000 acres of land 
under 200 meters depth and an additional 
631,680,000 acres beyond 200 meters. A 
total of 7,300,000 of these acres are pres- 
ently under lease. The Federal Govern- 
ment spends about $2.40 per acre per year 
for acres under lease and about $.03 per 
acre per year for total acres under 200 
meters. 

An estimated 6.8 billion board feet of 
sawtimber is killed each year by insect 
damage, fire, disease, and animal dam- 
age on commercial forest lands. This 
compares with the total sales projection 
in fiscal year 1974 of 10.8 billion board 
feet as stated in the budget justfications 
of the U.S. Forest Service. 

An estimated 179,938,000 acres of pub- 
lic land is currently in need of rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation would permit 57.8 
million animal unit months of grazing 
compared to the 30.6 million animal unit 
months at present, substantially increas- 
ing our meat supply and the economic 
development of the areas affected. Many 
of these areas contain some of the lowest 
income groups in the Nation. 

The Geological Survey has just issued 
a study which states that the United 
States is critically short of some of the 
key minerals which “are the physical 
source of most of the necessities, con- 
veniences, and comforts of life in the 
United States today.” Future supplies 
must come from subeconomic deposits or 
from potential resources yet to be dis- 
covered. Yet the budgets for research on 
minerals extraction, processing, utiliza- 
tion, and recycling are woefully inad- 
equate and have been for many years in 
the budget proposals submitted to the 
committee. 

The committee for the past several 
years has been deeply concerned with the 
increasing energy crisis. The committee 
heard testimony several years ago about 
the need to explore with ever increasing 
speed our resource reserves and correlate 
this knowledge with research techniques 
for wise and efficient use. 

A long step was taken a few years ago 
by the committee in granting the Geolog- 
ical Survey money so that Agency might 
have an ever-increasing knowledge of 
our offshore oil potential as well as its 
hazards. 

Money was placed in last year’s budget 
for several coal research projects. How- 
ever, the committee is still concerned in 
the energy area. 

NATIONAL COAL POLICY 

The average American citizen is the 
greatest consumer of energy in the world. 
Americans presently consume about 390 
million Btu’s per year per capita. This 
compares with 170 million Btu per capita 
in Great Britain, 140 million Btu per cap- 
ita in West Germany, and 20 million Btu 
per capita in Brazil. 

A good deal of public attention has re- 
cently been focused on the energy crisis. 
The extraction and utilization of coal is 
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an important component of our total en- 
ergy resource picture and is likely to be- 
come more important in the years ahead. 
Last year, the committee urged the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in cooperation 
with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, to give immediate attention to 
the promulgation of a formal national 
coal policy. The committee said: 

There is considerable discussion today re- 
garding the extent to which strip mining 
should be limited, In fact, several bills are 
currently pending in the Congress which, if 
enacted into law, would greatly reduce the 
extent of strip mining activity in this coun- 
try. It is to be remembered that about 35 
percent of our coal is obtained by strip 
mining. 

On the other hand, the Committee is being 
requested to approve the appropriation of 
millions of dollars per year for research and 
development of coal utilization processes. 
Although the Committee endorses adequate 
reclamation of strip mined areas, it is neither 
advocate nor antagonist with regard to strip 
mining per se. However, the Committee does 
feel the question of whether it is practical to 
invest millions of dollars in various coal re- 
search programs if the source of supply for 
these programs is to be severely limited must 
be resolved at the earliest possible date. 

Another important matter for consider- 
ation in this connection is the effect of 
various pollution control limitations that 
might be placed on the use of coal. If stand- 
ards are so severe that the utilization of 
coal is priced out of the market, the cost- 
benefit ratio of various coal research pro- 
grams now underway and anticipated will 
be most adverse. 


The urgency of such a policy has not 
diminished in the past year. Although 
the hearings revealed that a coal policy 
report was currently in “secretarial re- 
view,” the Committee has not yet seen 
such a statement. 

Despite the absence of a national coal 
policy there are many items proposed 
in the 1974 budget which hinge on 
such a policy. Almost $120 million was 
requested for coal research by the Office 
of Coal Research, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Office of the Secretary. Budget 
estimates for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Geological Survey also 
include funds relating to the leasing and 
extraction of coal from public lands. 

The committee emphasizes again the 
need for a formal statement of national 
coal policy. Such a statement should 
focus on three problems of critical 
concern: 

First. Reclamation.— What sorts of rec- 
lamation requirements must be imposed 
for surface and underground coal min- 
ing? How are these requirements to be 
enforced? What wil! be the effect on 
total coal availability and costs as re- 
lated to these various types of require- 
ments? 

Second. Leasing Procedures on Federal 
Lands.—What leasing policies and lease 
terms will adequately assure the en- 
vironmentally sound and timely utiliza- 
tion of Federal coal resources, at the 
same time providing a maximum return 
to the U.S. Treasury? How are leasing 
policies and practices to be enforced, 
given the current constraints in budget 
and personnel? 

Third. Research.—What capability 
does present technology provide in the 
extraction, processing, and utilization of 
coal? What further developments are 
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required in order to provide us the capa- 
bility to increase coal utilization while 
protecting the environment and the 
health and safety of Amerca’s coal 
miners? How does the importance of 
coal research compare with other energy 
research? What are total Btu needs of 
the future and what are the necessary 
conservation measures? 
ENERGY RESEARCH 


Despite this lack of a formal coal 
Policy, the committee believes that the 
current energy situation necessitates in- 
creased energy research, particularly in 
coal. Accordingly, the committee rec- 
ommendation provides substantial in- 
creases over the current budget for 
research projects related to energy. 
These are summarized as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


1973 
current 


1974 
commit- 
tee bill 


Activity Change 


Coal resource development... 

Petroleum and natural gas... 

Geothermal energy 

Economic analyses, energy 
conservation. 


In addition to the items listed above, 
the committee has included an addi- 
tional $1.1 million for the Office of Oil 
and Gas. These additional funds will 
provide for 50 additional persons to help 
the Office implement new responsibilities 
under the voluntary petroleum alloca- 
tion program. 

The committee believes that a vigo- 
rous energy research program in all 
areas of energy use, resource manage- 
ment, and conservation is vital if Gov- 
ernment and industry are to provide the 
Nation with a substained and reliable 
energy supply in the future. The 23-per- 
cent increase in energy research provid- 
ed in this bill will help reach this ob- 
jective. 

The committee also believes that the 
appropriate committees of Congress 
should conduct an inquiry into the ap- 
parent monopolistic tendencies in the 
American energy industry. Attention 
should also be given to our domestic re- 
source base, and the availability of those 
resources. 

At every corner one hears discussions 
about energy, how we may discontinue 
the use of cars, discontinue the use of 
lights, and so forth. May I say to the 
Congress, let us not get carried away 
with what can and cannot be done. Can 
you men imagine your wives returning to 
ironing your shirts with an iron heated 
on the stove? Of course you cannot. And 
if you could EPA would have fits over 
burning more wood with increased 
smoke rising into the air. 

Second, what about better street light- 
ing? We are well aware, and statistics 
bear it out, that the failure of street 
lighting means crime and it takes power 
to provide lights. Sometimes certain dark 
Washington, D.C. streets remind me of 
stories of medieval times when citizens 
proceeded down the street with a pine 
torch and guards fore and aft. Nation- 
wide, we will never return to those days. 
Crime operates in the dark and I do not 
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believe this Congress is about to offer 
criminals a series of havens. 

May I also remind the Congress that 
we are all “gung-ho” about recycling. 
Taking care of our garbage is mandas 
tory. But we cannot merely say we are 
going to do it; we have to provide energy 
to fuel recycling plants. 

The committee has been deeply con- 
cerned for years about the total knowl- 
edge of American resources which are 
available to make America operate effi- 
ciently. We are still concerned and we 
ask the American public to join us in pro- 
viding budget implementations. We must 
provide the public with all the facts and 
research necessary for judgment making. 
Funds were provided to get to the Moon. 
My suggestion is that we now provide 
funds to prevent America’s liquidation. 

We have been extremely generous with 
countries around the world in various aid 
programs and in support of the inde- 
pendence of the South Vietnamese. What 
do we have to show for it? Not even much 
good will. I think the time has arrived 
and I do not mean this in terms of isola- 
tion, but in terms of strengthening Amer- 
ica so that she may become an example 
of a nation dedicated to the service of 
human goals, an example of a nation who 
develops maximum potentials from all 
sources and for all sources of her daily 
life. 

It is time to build our technology, en- 
vironment and environmental knowledge 
so that we may share these great 
strengths with other nations as we have 
shared our military strength in the past. 
We must know how to salvage man’s de- 
stroyed land, how to stop pollution and 
safeguard against future pollution, to 
provide an international dominion of 
security from the results of neglect, cal- 
lousness and in many instances greed. 
This, the committee is dedicated to ac- 
eomplishing. 

America which was built because of 
transportation—once the covered wagon, 
now the automobile, suddenly finds itself 
with a shortage of gasoline and no genu- 
ine comprehension of what a transporta- 
tion system is all about. We are not put- 
ting into context the press releases which 
warn of diplomatic problems in North 
Africa, the Middle East, South America 
and our own failure to know how to pro- 
tect the development of future energy 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, it is mandatory that in 
the phrase of the “now” generation, we 
“get with it.” And to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget I reemphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, stop closing your fists on 
America and shaking them in the face 
of everyone when we do not have the 
knowledge to realize that an open hand- 
ful of knowledge is worth more than all 
the guns on earth to the world of to- 
morrow. 

LOG EXPORTS 

The committee has placed a limitation 
on the use of funds available under this 
act for sales of unprocessed timber made 
by the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture where the timber will be sold 
for export, or be used as a substitute for 
timber exported by the purchaser. The 
limitation would-not apply to the use of 
such funds for activities under sales al- 
ready made. In any future sales, the com- 
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mittee expects the Secretaries to take 
steps to include provisions in timber 
sales contracts that will assure that the 
timber involved will not be exported, or 
used by the purchaser as a substitute for 
timber he exports, or sells for export. The 
committee expects the Secretaries to 
publish regulations to implement this 
limitation and the act of April 12, 1926 
(44 Stat. 242, as amended, 16 U.S.C. 617) 
so as to control substitution of Federal 
timber for private timber sold for export. 
This provision will make an estimated 
additional 200 million board feet of tim- 
ber available for domestic needs. 
INDIAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND CONTINUING 
PROBLEMS 


There has recently been a great deal of 
attention to the problems in the world of 
the American Indian. The committee is 
aware of these problems and has en- 
deavored over the years to ameliorate 
them. With the funds provided by this 
committee and with the active participa- 
tion of the Indians themselves, substan- 
tial improvements have been made in re- 
cent years. The committee believes that 
the Congress, and the public, should be 
aware of these accomplishments. They 
include the following: 

As a result of improvements in Indian 
health services and facilities, the last 16 
years have seen a decrease in death rates 
for infants of 62 percent; for maternal 
deaths, a decrease of 54 percent; from in- 
fiuenza and pneumonia, a decrease of 57 
percent; from tuberculosis, a decrease of 
86 percent; from gastritis, a decrease of 
84 percent. 

Also in the last 16 years, hospital ad- 
missions have increased 104 percent; the 
percentage of babies born in hospitals 
has increased 12 percent; the number of 
outpatient visits has increased 391 per- 
cent; and dental services have increased 
by 396 percent. 

During the last 2 years, 995 new 
homes have been constructed and 9,040 
homes renovated under the BIA housing 
improvement program. 

Since 1962, 26,211 new classroom 
spaces and 13,548 replacement class- 
room spaces have been provided to In- 
dian children through the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

In the last 12 years, enrollment in BIA 
schools has increased from 40,194 to 56,- 
566. 

Before 1969, there was no kindergar- 
ten program in BIA schools. In 1969, 
there were 761 Indian children in kin- 
dergarten; by 1972, the number increas- 
ed to 2,522. 

In 1962, 763 Indian students received 
higher education grants; the average 
grant was $328 per year. In 1973, 13,500 
Indian students will receive higher edu- 
cation grants; the average grant will 
be $1,350. 

Despite these accomplishments, there 
is still much to be done. In the course 
of the 1974 hearings, the committee was 
constantly confronted with the deficien- 
cies in Indian programs. Some of these 
deficiencies are as follows: 

Despite the improvements noted 
above, the mortality rate from various 
causes for Indians is considerably high- 
er than the general population. 

Twenty Indian hospitals need re- 
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placement and 16 additional hospitals 
require major modernization. The esti- 
mated cost of this work is more than $210 
million. 

Only 12 out of 51 Indian hospitals 
fully meet fire and safety codes; only 21 
of the 51 Indian hospitals are accredited 
by the Joint Commission on Accredita- 
tion of Hospitals. 

An estimated 18,843 Indian homes 
need running water and adequate waste 
disposal facilities; and estimated 18,968 
Indian homes need upgrading of exist- 
ing sanitation facilities. 

According to a recent survey, there are 
about 103,300 Indian families for which 
only 30,100 existing dwellings are in 
standard condition. About 20,500 can be 
renovated to standard condition and 
about 48,300 new homes are required to 
replace existing substandard dwellings. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates 
a major alteration and improvement 
backlog amounting to $55,481,000. 

The estimated school construction 
needs for public schools where there is 
a substantial Indian impact amount to 
over $116,000,000. 

The committee recognizes these in- 
adequacies and has provided $759,735,000 
for Indian programs in the bill. This is 
an increase of $25,139,000 over the 1973 
level and $24,296,000 above the budget 
estimates for 1974. However, the com- 
mittee reiterates that in no way do these 
funds meet the total requirements. The 
committee urges that future budget pro- 
posals provide funds which will eliminate 
inadequacies in hospitals, housing, and 
education facilities. 

INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 


Last year, Congress passed the Indian 
Education Act. Congress provided $18 
million for implementation of this act 
in the 1973 supplemental appropriation 
bill. The President proposed to rescind 
this appropriation, but Congress did not 
concur. It is expected that these funds 
will be obligated before the end of fiscal 
year 1973 and available for the coming 
school year. 

Because the applications for assistance 
under this act from eligible school dis- 
tricts have just come to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department could give the committee no 
basis for making a reasonable projection 
of requirements for the coming fiscal 
year, They have assured the committee 
that when the requirements are known, 
the information will be supplied to the 
committee so that consideration can be 
given to proper funding. 

The committee directs that both BIA 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare review the impact-aid 
program, the Johnson-O’Malley program, 
and the Indian Education Act program 
and provide recommendations so that 
all Indian children will have an equal 
educational opportunity. The committee 
also requests the BIA to review and re- 
assess the Johnson-O’Malley distribution 
formula. The committee cannot em- 
phasize too strongly that it is deeply 
interested in the progress of Indian 
education, but it wants the funds for 
these programs to be managed with com- 
plete fiscal responsibility so there is 
equity among the children served by 
them. 
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PROPOSED INDIAN GRANT PROGRAM 


When the budget was submitted to 
Congress in January, there was a $25 
million item for the proposed Indian self- 
determination grant program. Unfortu- 
nately, the proposed legislation was not 
transmitted to Congress from the ad- 
ministration until June 12, 1973. The 
authorizing committees have not yet had 
an opportunity to take action on this 
proposal and it is therefore impossible 
for the committee to provide funding for 
the program in the bill. When authori- 
zation action has been completed, the 
committee will look favorably upon budg- 
et requests to fund this program. 

Emotion alone will never solve the In- 
dian problem. There must be a recogni- 
tion in every city, every State, and every 
county that the Indian is an American 
citizen. When an Indian has left the 
reservation, he or she has the same rights 
and privileges as all other Americans. 
There is no excuse for an Indian in any 
city which provides welfare and medic- 
aid, et cetera, to its citizens to go with- 
out these services. 

It is the singular problem of Congress 
to try and offer a fiscal program that 
will allow our Indians knowledge of what 
is available to them as Americans. A 
little later in the bill you will note that 
the committee has provided $1 million 
for counseling services in cities with ma- 
jor Indian populations. This money does 
not provide for the construction of In- 
dian health centers; it provides for peo- 
ple with know-how to tell the Indian 
and to counsel them with regard to what 
is available to him or her. 

Minneapolis was given a grant by this 
Congress 2 years ago. With the coopera- 
tion of Minneapolis and St. Paul Indian 
people, and the Indian health service, an 
outstanding job was done in providing in- 
formation and service to Indian people 
in that area. It is this pattern of making 
available to Indian people these services 
that we hope will be used in this million 
dollar appropriation. 

I would also like to call your atten- 
tion to one more facet in the Indian 
problem of education. Public Law 815 
has never been funded adequately to 
provide for the construction of public 
schools which have large Indian stu- 
dent daily attendance. Therefore, year 
after year, appeals come to us for un- 
budgeted funds to construct Indian at- 
tended public schools. The committee 
can only meet a small portion of these 
needs. 

I would, therefore, remind communities 
who have bonding ability unused that 
they work with the Congress in a total 
construction program. It is unrealistic 
to ask the Congress to completely fund 
a school in a public school district which 
has available unused bonding authority. 
The district has a responsibility to Indi- 
an students to provide its share. 

I have discussed with you many times 
the desire and hope that Indian people 
determine their own future and manage 
their own affairs. It is a pleasure to re- 
port that increasing contracts with In- 
dian tribes are being made to carry out 
this philosophy. Tribes are now manag- 
ing Indian schools, Indian development 
programs, and the Indian economy. 
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However, I cannot stress too strongly 
that many of the funds of the past, like 
OEO, are in a questionable status today. 
If funds in these categories do not re- 
main available, the BIA budget must of 
necessity be increased. It is mandatory 
that Indian children have the opportu- 
nity for Headstart programs and that 
Indian tribes have access to a program 
such as CAP. It is hoped that the Indian 
development fund may be expedited to 
the fullest, for upon that fund depends 
much of the Indian economy. 

The Indian world can only be self- 
sufficient when its economy will sustain 
its people; when education is universal; 
when health is maintained at a maxi- 
mum standard. We must recognize the 
fact that Indian housing is substandard 
and sanitation facilities are substandard. 
We will never have a diminution of ig- 
norance and illness until we have pro- 
vided a way to work, a place to learn, 
and a home which will not contribute to 
illness. 

DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

On February 6, and again on May 7, 
1973, the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced a series of organizational 
changes. The highlights of these changes 
are the following: 

New staff assistant secretaries for 
management, and program development 
and budget have been created. 

The Assistant Secretary-Energy and 
Minerals has within his jurisdiction the 
power marketing agencies and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration as well as 
the other agencies under the former As- 
sistant Secretary-Mineral Resources. 
New staff offices have been established 
for energy data and analyses, research 
and development, and energy conserva- 
tion. The health and safety enforcement 
activities of the Bureau of Mines have 
been split off into a new Mining Enforce- 
ment and Safety Administration which is 
also under the jurisdiction of the As- 
sistant Secretary-Energy and Minerals. 

The Assistant Secretary-Land and 
Water Resources has within his jurisdic- 
tion the Bureau of Land Management, 
Office of Saline Water, Office of Water 
Resources Research, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
with responsibility for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, reports directly to the 
Secretary. The same is true for the Office 
of Territorial Affairs. 

The committee has discussed this re- 
organization with Interior Department 
officials. The committe will have a full 
review of the implementation of this re- 
organization, including the increased 


Activity 


Resource management, conservation and protection 
Cadastral survey 


The Bureau of Land Management is 
responsible for the conservation, man- 
agement, and development of about 451 
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efficiencies and cost savings in Depart- 
mental operations, in the 1975 hearings. 
The committee notes with interest the 
intention of the President, expressed in 
the recent energy message, to propose a 
Department of Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. It is recognized that such a re- 
organization cannot be accomplished 
without action by Congress. The commit- 
tee will have a full review of the proposal 
in the 1975 hearings, or sooner if con- 
gressional action should be forthcoming. 
It is not the intention of this committee 
to appropriate funds for one purpose and 
then have them used for another. 
PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED IN THE BILL 


The budget estimates for fiscal year 
1974 included funding for the following 
activities: 

Trust Territory of Pacific Is- 
lands 

Preservation of Historic Proper- 
ties (grants-in-aid to States). 

Saline Water Research 

American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission 


$56, 000, 000 


15, 505, 000 
2, 527, 000 


81, 132, 000 


Existing legislation authorizing these 
activities expires June 30, 1973. 

Hearings were held on the budget esti- 
mates, but in absence of authorizing 
legislation for these activities in fiscal 
year 1974, the committee has decided to 
pass over these items without prejudice. 

LIMITATION ON UNIT COST OF EMPLOYEE 

HOUSING 

The limitation on the unit cost of em- 
ployee housing—regardless of the source 
of financing—in the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Terri- 
tories shall be $29,000. This limitation in- 
cludes engineering and design costs, but 
excludes provision of utilities to the lot 
line. Any exceptions to this monetary 
limitation shall be submitted to the com- 
mittee for its advance review and ap- 
proval. Employee houses shall not exceed 
the standards outlined by the committee 
in House Conference Report No. 2049, 
87th Congress, 2d session. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
Appropriation, 1973. 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 — 12, 693, 000 

Estimate, 1974 —T, 475, 000 


The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee, compared with the 1973 appro- 
priation and the 1974 budget estimate by 
activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 


1973 
appropriation 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


~ Estimate, 
1974 


$67, 212, 000 
8, 201, 000 


—12, 693, 000 —7, 475, 000 


million acres of the Nation’s public lands, 
including 278 million acres in Alaska. 
In addition, the Bureau administers 
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mining and mineral leasing on other 
federally owned lands, or former Federal 
lands where minerals have been reserved 
in public ownership, and on the sub- 
merged lands of the Outer Continental 
Shelf. 

The reduction of $7,475,000 below the 
budget estimate consists of the follow- 
ing decreases: 

Supervision of trans-Alaska pipeline 
construction—$7,400,000. 

Off-road vehicle management—$50,- 
000. 

General administration—$25,000. 

The committee is deleting, without 
prejudice, requested funds to supervise 
the construction of the trans-Alaska 
pipeline. Before a permit can be issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior, legis- 
lation must be passed by Congress, au- 
thorizing a wider right-of-way. This 
legislation must be passed before ap- 
propriations can be made. The commit- 
tee believes that the correct forum for 
a debate on this entire issue, including 
the question of pipeline location, is on 
the authorizing legislation rather than 
the appropriation bill. When authoriza- 
tion legislation is passed, the commit- 
tee will consider a request for additional 
funds for construction supervision. 

This Nation must have the know-how 
to accomplish this increasingly impor- 
tant project without disrupting vast 
areas of the North American continent. 
We have through the years accomplished 
equally complex construction feats. The 
only new problem is the protection of the 
environment and there is progress in 
that area on all fronts. 

I have other basic concerns relative 
to funding both the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management—the 
need for acceleration of reforestation 
on our public forest lands, as well as an 
ever increasing education of the public 
in the proper protective use of these 
lands. Manmade fires, roads, and trails 
strewn with litter as well as an amazing 
amount of plain vandalism are destruc- 
tive of the America we love. 

Also, in the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Forest Service, and BIA, I have 
a distinct feeling that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has disappeared 
into a dark hole without examining its 
responsibility relative to improved range 
land. Not only the economy but, as we 
noted earlier, the increase of food is in- 
volved in a stepped-up supply of better 
range lands. 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $6,300,000, the budget esti- 
mate, for construction and maintenance 
of various facilities necessary for the 
proper administration of public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The Committee notes with dismay the 
testimony from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement that at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1974 only 14 percent of the esti- 
mated 16 million visitations annual- 
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ly can be accommodated by BLM recrea- 
tion facilities. The committee expects 
that future budget proposals will reflect 
the high priority needs in this area. 
PUBLIC LANDS DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND 
TRAILS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


This appropriation is required to liqui- 
date obligations incurred under con- 
tract authority provided in the Federal 
Aid Highway Act for development of 
roads and trails on public lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management is 
responsible for maintaining about 45,000 
miles of roads on the 451 million acres 
administered by the Bureau. Of the 36,- 
000 miles of roads which are classed as 
primitive, 32,000 are in need of upgrading. 
There is an additional need of 21,300 
miles of road construction and surfacing 
in order to serve the long-term manage- 
ment needs of the public lands. 

OREGON AND CALIFORNIA GRANT LANDS 


(INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION OF RECEIPTS) 
Appropriation, 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The bill continues the indefinite ap- 
propriation of 25 percent of the gross 
receipts from sales of timber and other 
products, representing one-third of the 
75 percent of revenues due the Oregon 
and California counties. 

It is estimated that a total of $17,500,- 
000 will be available during fiscal year 
1974 for construction, acquisition, and 
operation and maintenance of access 
roads and improvements, and for forest 
protection and development on the re- 


Activity 


Educational assistance, facilities, and services. 
Welfare and guidance services 

Employment assistance. 

Maintaining law and order 


Total, education and welfare services 


The increase of $2,904,000 over the 
budget estimate includes the following 
projects: 

Operation of the Navajo Community 
College, Arizona, +$600,000. 

Demonstration program in college 
counseling, +$250,000. 

Operation of the St. Francis School, 
+$140,000. 

High priority needs of the Busby 
School, Montana, + $14,000. 

National Indian Training Center, In- 
termountain School, Utah, +$300,000. 

Housing improvement program, in- 
cluding funds for the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Florida and the Housing Demonstra- 
tion Project of the Quileute Tribe of 
Washington, +$1,000,000. 
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vested lands and on other Federal lands 
in the Oregon and California land grant 
counties of Oregon. 
RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

(INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION OF RECEIPTS) 
Appropriation, 1974 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 

Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends an indef- 
inite appropriation of $3,376,000 to be 
derived from public lands and Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act Lands grazing 
receipts for construction, purchase, and 
maintenance of range improvements. 
RECREATION DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF 

RECREATION FACILITIES 


Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 


Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $165,000, the budget request. 
This is an appropriation of receipts from 
admission fees and user charges from 
recreation users of lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. The 
funds will be used to help maintain the 
214 recreation sites, plus the 11 sites 
proposed for construction in 1973. The 
funds will also be used for necessary 
improvements at older facilities. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 
Appropriation, 1973 $303, 556, 000 
: 297, 072, 000 
Recommended, 1974 299, 976, 000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee compared with the 1973 appro- 
priation and the 1974 budget estimate 
by activity is as follows: 


—3, 580, 000 


Bill compared with— 


1973 
Appropriation 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


Estimate, 
1974 


$185,991,000 —$1, 335, 000 


Assistance to tribal governments, in- 
cluding funds for Papago Tribal roll, 
Quinault Tribal government, and the 
Sioux Tribal Government Development 
Program, Minnesota, +$500,000. 

Law enforcement, Navajo Tribe, Ari- 
zona, +$100,000. 

Under the administration’s policy of 
self-determination for Indian people, 
many of the activities formerly carried 
out directly by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs are now being contracted out to the 
tribes. The committee expects that, in 
making these contracts, the BIA will in- 
clude a reasonable provision for over- 
head and administrative costs incurred 
by the tribes in administering these con- 
tracts. 

The committee has provided an addi- 
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tional $100,000 for law enforcement on 
the Navajo Reservation. The committee 
acknowledges and endorses the tradi- 
tional and historical responsibility which 
existed prior to 1958 for the maintenance 
of law and order on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion as being a joint Federal-tribal re- 
sponsibility. However, in recent years the 
funding responsibility for law enforce- 
ment has been completely assumed by 
the Navajo Tribe. The committee directs 
that the BIA include the Navajo Division 
of Law Enforcement as a budget item on 
a continuing basis. The BIA should meet 
with the appropriate Navajo officials to 
develop a joint plan and budget by which 
the acknowledgment of the joint Fed- 
eral-tribal responsibility for law and 
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order on the Navajo Reservation will be 
effected and made operational. 

Again, I cannot emphasize enough the 
necessity for additional Indian housing 
and in correlation with Indian housing 
more work by the extension agency of 
the Department of Agriculture in a 
down-to-earth program of teaching In- 
dian people how to live in their new 
homes. It is also mandatory, I believe, 
for us to explore a new kind of low cost 
housing which will fit into the environ- 
ment of the Indian world. Merely because 
a house is successful on Seventh Street, 
Washington, D.C., does not necessarily 
mean it is equally successful in Taholah, 
Wash. 
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Let us use some of our artistic ingenu- 
ity and engineering skills in planning the 
kind of home which fits into the environ- 
ment and accommodates the very simple 
down-to-earth desires of the Indian 
people. 

RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 

The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee compared with the 1973 appro- 
priation and the 1974 budget estimate by 
activity is as follows: 


eS a a a a a L EL, 


Committe: 
Activity 


bill, 1974 Appropriation 


Bill compared with— 


1973 Estimate, 
1974 Activity 


Forest and range lands. 
Outdoor recreation oe 
Fire abe pe and emergency rehabilitation. ._.. 


Agricultural and industrial assistance 
Soil and moisture conservation 
Maintenance of roads 

Development of Indian arts and crafts 


trust pri 
bui 


The increase of $664,000 over the 
budget estimate includes $100,000 for the 
work-learn program, $350,000 for re- 
forestation and forest management, 
Quinault Tribe, and $214,000 for man- 
agement and administration of the Mc- 
Quinn Strip, Oreg. 

May I urge that more and more money 
be budgeted to Indian tribes in the 
United States for the management of all 
their natural resources, that they assume 
management of their own reforestation, 
train their own forest workers, and nego- 
tiate the financial arrangements for sale 
or preservation, as the case may be, of 


their land. 
CONSTRUCTION 

$56, 078, 000 
44, 000, 000 
53, 343, 000 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 7 N 
Estimate, 1974 +9, 343, 000 


The amount provided in the bill in- 
cludes a net increase of $9,343,000. Testi- 
mony before the committee revealed that 
of the $5,730,000 appropriated in 1973 for 
the Haskell Junior College, Kans., $1,- 
930,000 will not be obligated until fiscal 
year 1975. The committee directs that 
these funds be reprogramed for use in 
fiscal year 1974. These funds, along with 
the funds added by the committee, shall 
be used for the following projects not in- 
cluded in the budget estimate: 

Design for Riverside Indian School, 
Oklahoma, -+-$250,000. 

Design and master site plan, Chilocco 
Indian.School, Oklahoma, -+$200,000. 

Exterior facilities, Cherokee High 
School, North Carolina, -+-$500,000. 

Construction of classrooms and related 
facilities, Pryor Elementary School, 
Montana, +$223,000. 

Construction of classrooms and related 
facilities, Lame Deer Elementary School, 
Montana, +-$500,000. 

Planning, design, and land acquisition, 
Edgar High School, Montana, -++$100,000. 

‘Construction, Santa Rosa School, 
Arizona, +$4,500,000. 


Navajo Indian irrigation project, +-$4,- 
000,000. 

Colorado River irrigation and power 
project, +$1,000,000. 

As we have noted earlier, the com- 
mittee is continually confronted with 
plans and expenditures for the construc- 
tion of classrooms and related facilities 
in the public schools which Indians 
attend. 

I have expressed this thought earlier, 
and I express it again; the BIA cannot 
afford to construct facilities unless the 
proportion of bonding authority avail- 
able by the local school district is inte- 
grated with the BIA expenditures. 

It is more than unconscionable that 
white citizens in an area expect that the 
Indians attending locally should carry 
the entire cost of construction projects 
in their school district when available 
tax bonding authority should provide 
their share. It is entirely un-American 
to expect that Indian students carry the 
burden of white students. We are all 
Americans and as Americans we can ex- 
pect to spend jointly for the construc- 
tion of facilities. 

ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 
Appropriation, 1973 $45, 539, 000 
Estimate, 43, 000, 000 
Recommended, 1974 43, 000, 000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation, 

Estimate, 1974 


This appropriation is required to liqui- 
date obligations incurred for Indian road 
construction under contract authority 
tg in the Federal-Aid Highway 

ct. 

In addition to the proposed obligation 
program, the Department is directed to 
provide $75,000 for road construction at 
the Fort Totten Indian Reservation, 
N. Dak. 

In many Indian areas roads are the 
key to good schools, good Indian health 
programs, and the economy. I urge that 


Bill compared with— 
Committee 1973 Estimate, 
bill, 1974 , Appropriation 1974 


an, UP ee 


3B 314, 000 
24, 967, 000 


$100 


4-100, 00. -+$100, 000 


we get on with the business of building 
environmentally conscious and economi- 
cally sound roads by and with the advice 
of those they will serve—the Indians. 
ALASKA NATIVE FUND 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 

Section 6 of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (Public Law 92-203) 
provides for the establishment in. the 
U.S. Treasury of an Alaska Native Fund 
into which $462,500,000 shall be de- 
posited over a period of 11 years. 

After completion of an Alaskan Na- 
tive roll, all money in the Alaska Native 
Fund, except for certain fees as provided 
in section 20 of the act, will be distrib- 
uted among the regional corporations— 
organized pursuant to section 7 of the 
act—for the benefit of Alaskan Natives. 

The bill includes $70,000,000, the 
budget estimate, which is the amount 
specified in the authorizing legislation 
for deposit in the Alaska Native Fund in 
fiscal year 1974. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 $6, 200, 000 
Estimate, 1974 5, 319, 000 
Recommended, 1974 5, 244, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 —956, 000 
Estimate, 1974 — 75, 000 


The deduction of $75,000 below the 
budget estimate relates to decreases in 
BIA administrative costs. 
TRIBAL FUNDS 
1973 


70, 000, 000 
70, 000, 000 


$16, 530, 000 
16, 505, 000 
16, 505, 000 


Appropriation, 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


Funds held in trust for Indian tribes 
under the provisions of various acts are 
used for expenses of tribal governments, 
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administration of Indian tribal affairs, 
employment of tribal attorneys, estab- 
lishment and operation of tribal enter- 
prises, investments, and the welfare of 
Indians. 

BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 +246, 000 

Estimate, 1974 —40, 000 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
serves as the focal point in the Federal 
Government for activities relating to out- 
door recreation. In addition, a liaison is 
maintained with State and local govern- 
ments and with the private sector with a 
view toward developing and executing a 
nationwide coordinated effort in the pro- 
vision of outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities. 

The Bureau also administers a pro- 
gram of matching grants to States for 
recreation planning, for acquisition of 
land and water areas, and for the devel- 
opment of such areas. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $4,396,000, a reduction of 
$40,000 below the budget estimate. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 


Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The following table refiects the action 
recommended by the committee on the 
budget request. 


Budget 
estimate 


Committee 


Activity bill, 1974 Change 


$50,000,000 $66,000,000 -+$16, 000, 000 
(Reprogram) 


5,223,000 5,223, 000 
55,223,000 71,223,000 -}16, 000, 000 


Federal pr 
Administrative 
expense... 


Total, estimate. 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $66 million for the State grant 
portion of the Land’ and Water Conser- 
vation Fund program. In addition, an 
estimated $146 million in unobligated 
balances from previous years’ appropria- 
tions will be available in 1974. This $212 
million obligation program in 1974 is 
compared to estimated obligations of 
$202 million in 1973. Of the $66 million 


Activity 


Special resource and environmental projects. 
Alaska pipeline related investigations. 
Topographic surveys and mapping. 

eologic and mineral resources surveys and mappi 
Minerals discovery loan program... 
Water resources investigations.. ~. 
Conservation of lands and minerals_ 


1973 
Committee Appropria- 
bill, 1974 tion 
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appropriated for apportionment to the 
States, $16 million is to be apportioned 
by the Secretary through a special ac- 
count to those States who have fully obli- 
gated all previously apportioned moneys, 
including the funds otherwise appor- 
tioned for fiscal year 1974. In addition, 
the Secretary may establish a $2.5 mil- 
lion contingency fund. Upon request 
from a State, the Secretary may make 
available from the special account an 
additional apportionment not to exceed 
the lesser of either 7 percent of the total 
amount appropriated or the amount ap- 
portioned to the State in fiscal year 1973, 
minus the fiscal year 1974 apportionment. 
All apportionments to any State from 
the special account will be deducted from 
the State’s fiscal year 1975 apportion- 
ment or from other future year appor- 
tionments as shall be determined by the 
Secretary. Fiscal year 1975 or future year 
apportionments to all States shall be 
adjusted upward or downward by the 
Secretary to reflect their apportioned 
share of the special account to assure 
that each State’s accumulative appor- 
tionments are equitable under the for- 
mula. 

The Federal land acquistion program 
is to be carried out in 1974 entirely from 
unobligated balances from previous 
years. Of the total $80 million program 
proposed, $59,400,000 will be obligated by 
the National Park Service, $18,000,000 by 
the U.S. Forest Service, $2,400,000 by the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
and $200,000 by the Bureau of Land 
Management. In the course of its hear- 
ings, the committee discovered that $31,- 
422,000 in funds previously appropriated 
for the Federal land acquisition program 
will not be used until fiscal year 1975. The 
committee directs that a portion of these 
funds be reprogramed for use in fiscal 
year 1974, as follows: 

National Park Service: 
Golden Gate National Recrea- 


Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area. 
U.S. Forest Service; Lake Tahoe 
Basin lands (California) 


The committee expects the Depart- 
ment to submit formal reprogramings 
to implement these actions. 

The committee also expects that those 
responsible for budget decisions will pro- 
vide in the 1975 budget the full $300 mil- 
lion program so that escalation of land 
costs does not consume the authorized 
limits for the various recreation areas 


Bill compared with— 


Estimate, 
197: Activity 


Pa 
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provided by Congress for the use of the 
American people. 

TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 
Appropriation, 1973 $22, 375, 000 

Estimate, 1974 

Recommended, 1974 

Comparison: 
Appropriaion, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The Secretary of the Interior is 
charged with responsibility of promoting 
the economic and political development 
of those territories which are under the 
US. jurisdiction and within the respon- 
sibility of the Interior Department. 

In addition to certain funds available 
to the Virgin Islands and Guam under 
permanent appropriations, this bill pro- 
vides $1,000,000 for the Guam Economic 
Development Fund. 

The $14,000,000 included in the bill for 
American Samoa will provide for prior- 
ity programs in education, public health, 
sewage facilities, and electric power. The 
committee calls attention to the progress 
made by the legislative branch of the 
government of American Samoa in ac- 
cepting more responsibility and provid- 
ing additional funds for various programs 
in American Samoa. 

The committee has no way of knowing 
the amount of money expended by OEO 
programs which will not be funded in 
1974. However, if the committee is called 
upon to provide extra money for these 
activities, it will be necessary to have ad- 
ditional hearings and supplementary 
estimates. 

I would remind the administration 
that until special revenue sharing is 
passed by the Congress that some mone- 
tary provisions may need to be included 
as additions to the budget. Of the 
amount for these the committee has no 
knowledge since we do not have the OEO 
justifications. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 
Appropriation, 1973. $150, 450, 000 
Estimate, 1974 156, 000, 000 
Recommended, 1974 155, 974, 000 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, +-5, 524, 000 
Estimate, 1974 —26, 000 


The total amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget esti- 
mate by activity is as follows: 


1973__ 


Bill compared with— 


: 1973 
Committee Appropria- 
tion 


Estimate, 
bill, 1974 1974 


Earth-resources observation systems. 
Resource and land information progra 


General administration.<= 


Total, geological survey...ss=<sszezecezezez= 155, 974,000 +5, 524, 000 
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The Geological Survey provides the 
basic scientific data concerning water, 
land, and mineral resources and super- 
vises the prospecting, development, and 
production of minerals and mineral fuels 
on leased Federal, Indian, and Outer 
Continental Shelf lands. 

The net reduction of $26,000 below the 
budget estimate consists of decreases of 
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$12,000 for Alaska pipeline related inves- 
tigations, $214,000 for relocation of per- 
sonnel to the National Center, Reston, 
Va., $100,000 for the Resource and Land 
Information program, and an increase of 
$300,000 for geothermal studies. 
BUREAU OF MINES 
MINES AND MINERALS 
Appropriation, 1973 $157, 456, 000 


Committee 


Activity bill, 1974 


Bill compared with— 


1973 ap- Estimate, ‘ 
propriation 1974 Activity 
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$136, 824, 000 
145, 424, 000 


Estimate, 1974 

Recommended, 1974 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount rezommended by the com- 
mittee compared with the 1973 appro- 


priation and the 1974 budget estimate Ly 
activity is as Zollows: 


Bill compared with— 


1973 ap- Estimate 


Committee 
i propriation 1974 


bill, 1974 


Mineral resources development: 
Energy... 


ining.. 
Data collection and analysis.. 


Mine health and safety: 


—$425,000 -+$1, 300, 000 Coal mine inspections 
ge 4 ‘600 Education and training. 
+1, 192) 000 Technical support 


Research 


Subtotal 


—333,000 +3, 400, 000 Subtotal 


—1, 229, 000 +1, 400, 000 Program administration 


Total, mines and minerals. 


The increase of $8,600,000 over the 
budget estimate consists of the follow- 
ing: 

Research on subsurface disposal of in- 
dustrial wastes, Bartlesville, Okla., and 
Morgantown, W. Va., +$300,000. 

Research on conversion of organic 
wastes to oil, +$400,000. : 

Research on extraction technology and 
explosives, -+-$600,000. 

Research on filling critical mine void 
areas, Rock Springs, Wyo., +$700,000. 

Mined area investigations and demon- 
strations, anthracite coal region, +-$700,- 
000. 

Coal mine health and safety research, 
-+-$3,800,000. 

Energy economic analysis and research 
on energy conservation, +$1,500,000. 

Nonnuclear stimulation of oil and gas, 
+$500,000. 

Research on the corrosive effects of 
geothermal steam on metals, +$100,000. 

The committee directs that funds ap- 
propriated for the Bureau of Mines will 
be spent in conformance with the depart- 
mental reorganization that was dis- 
cussed with the committee. The Bureau 
of Mines will continue to perform its his- 
toric mission with respect to research 
and data analysis. Only those activities 
concerned with health and safety en- 
forcement responsibilities will be moved 
to the new organization, the Mining En- 
forcement and Safety Administration. 

OFFICE OF COAL RESEARCH 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 $43, 490, 000 
Estimate, 1974 52, 500, 000 
Recommended, 1974 61, 500, 000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


The Office of Coal Research contracts 
for research and development of new 
and more efficient methods of mining, 
preparing, and utilizing coal. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $61,500,000, an increase of 
$9,000,000 over the budget estimate. 

Testimony before the committee re- 
vealed that there is presently unobli- 


+18, 010, 000 


gated about $2,000,000 which has been 
previously appropriated for operation 
of the facility at Cresap, W. Va. Since 
this project is presently deactivated, the 
committee directs that the $2,000,000 be 
reprogramed for other priority needs. 
The net increase of $9,000,000 over the 
budget estimate consists of a decrease 
of $2,000,000 from reprograming the 
funding for the Cresap facility and in- 
creases of $7,000,000 for the solvent re- 
fined coal process, $2,000,000 for re- 
search on magnetohydrodynamics— 

MHD—and $2,000,000 for project COED. 
The research on MHD includes en- 

thalpy extraction testing in Tennessee, 

and also cooperative programs with the 

U.S.S.R. in advancing this technology. 
The 1974 program consists of the fol- 

lowing: 

Coal gasification pilot plant 
projects (to be matched with 
$10,000,000 of private contri- 
butions) 

Coal liquefaction pilot plants. 

Non-pilot-plant projects.. 

Administration 

OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 

Recommended, 

Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 +1, 027, 000 
Estimate, 1974 -}1, 100, 000 


The Office of Oil and Gas serves as a 
focal point for leadership and informa- 
tion on petroleum matters in the Federal 
Government, and the principal channel 
of communication between the Federal 
Government, the petroleum industry, and 
the oil producing States. It also main- 
tains the capability to respond effectively 
to emergencies affecting the Nation’s 
supply of oil and gas to consumers. 

The Office of Oil and Gas has recently 
assumed the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the Voluntary Petroleum Alloca- 
tion program. The committee recom- 
mendation provides an additional $1,- 
100,000 above the budget estimate to as- 
sist in implementing these responsibili- 
ties. The additional funds will provide 


$20, 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
24, 300, 000 


Metal and nonmetal mine inspections 


$31, 734, 000 
7, 574, 000 


2, 603, 000 
145, 424, 000 


—12, 041, 000 


for an additional 50 positions. The com- 
mittee expects a supplemental estimate 
from the administration if further re- 
sources are necessary. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 

Recommended, 1974 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 -+3, 497, 500 
Estimate, 1974 +1, 133, 000 


The amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget esti- 
mate by activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 


1973 
Appro- 
priation 


Committee 


Estimate, 
bill, 1974 


Activity 1974 


Habitat preservation._.$11, 849,000 -+-$376, 000 
Wildlife resources 36, 208, 000 -+-3, 844, 500 
19, 317,000 —82,000 


Total, resources 
management... 80,137,000 +-3, 497,500 -+1, 133, 000 


The net increase of $1,133,000 above 
the budget estimate consists of a $100,- 
000 reduction for preparation of en- 
vironmental impact statements and the 
following increases: 

General wildlife refuge management, 
+$750,000. 

Recreation management on wildlife 
refuges, -++-$250,000. 

Mason Neck National Wildlife Refuge, 
Virginia, +$25,000. 

Warm Springs National Fish Hatch- 
ery, Georgia, -+-$50,000. 

Welaka National Fish Hatchery, Flor- 
ida, +$13,900. 

Millen Aquarium and Hatchery, Geor- 
gia, +$23,000. 

Miles City National Fish Hatchery, 
Montana, +$65,000. 

Marion National Fish Hatchery, 
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Training, and Research Center, Ala- 
bama, +$50,000. 

Orangeburg National Fish Hatchery, 
South Carolina, +$6,100. 

The budget proposal for 1974 included 
significant curtailments in National 
Wildlife Refuge management and fish 
production from warm-water hatch- 
eries. The basis of these reductions, in 
large part, was that these activities could 
be transferred to the State or local ju- 
risdictions involved. The committee is 
concerned that ongoing programs will 
be abandoned before adequate arrange- 
ments can be made for funding from 
other sources. 

The committee directs that before any 
ongoing programs in the refuge or 
hatchery system are transferred to other 
jurisdictions, the committee be con- 
sulted. The committee wants assurances 
that the Federal investment in tech- 
nology, land and improvements, and fish 
and wildlife resources is not sacrificed 
for the sake of budget priorities. 

The budget also proposed reductions 
in the recreation use of selected wild- 
life refuges. The committee is aware of 
the provisions of the Recreational Use 
of Conservation Areas Act, which allows 
consistent public recreational uses on 
wildlife refuges. The committee has re- 
stored $250,000 of the proposed budget 
reduction for curtailed public use of 
refuges. This increase is provided in order 
to allow an orderly coordination between 
the Federal Government and the various 
jurisdictions who must implement the 
policies of this act. The committee in- 
tends to give close attention to the re- 
sults of this effort. 

Within available funds, the commit- 
tee directs that the Bureau continue 
work on the Malheur-Harney Basin 
study. 

The committee feels that the loss of a 
single life due to nonsupervision of rec- 
reation on our wildlife refuges is too ex- 
pensive in the context of the American 
experience. We urge that the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife work with 
the States and local jurisdictions to iron 
out the acceptance of responsibility so 
that the entire program of recreation and 
wildlife may be integrated expeditiously 
and safely. 

The committee urges that those re- 
sponsible for budgeting in the United 
States recognize that our wildlife refuges 
are desperately in need of increased 
maintenance moneys and increasing en- 
forcement. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, +10, 513, 500 
Estimate, 1974 +8, 613, 500 


This appropriation finances the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of fish 
hatcheries and wildlife refuge facilities, 
and fishery and wildlife research facil- 
ities. It also provides funds to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 91-249, to 
preserve, develop, and enhance anadro- 
mous fishery resources within the several 
States and the Great Lakes. 

In addition to those projects included 
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in the budget estimate, the committee 
recommendation includes the following 
projects: 

Core hole drilling, Salton Sea, Calif., 
-+$43,000. 

Warm Springs National Fish Hatchery, 
Oreg., +$1,300,000. 

‘> Makah Fish Hatchery, Wash., +$500,- 
00. 

Atlantic Salmon Fish Hatchery, Beth- 
el, Vt., +-$600,000. 

Pumping station, Mammoth Springs 
National Fish Hatchery, Ark., -+-$60,500. 

Green Lake National Fish Hatchery, 
Maine, +$160,000. 

Lighthouse interpretive complex and 
seawall restoration, St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge, Fla., +-$200,000. 

Fishing ponds and reservoir, Fishery 
Research Laboratory, LaCrosse, Wis. 
-+$600,000. 

Allegheny National Fish Hatchery, Pa., 
-+$150,000. 

The 1974 program recommended by 
the committee will provide $11,013,500 
for construction and rehabilitation and 
$1,833,000 for anadromous fish grants- 
in-aid. 

Finally, may I say to the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and to the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
please do not go on acquiring more land 
if you have no intention of managing it. 

Our facilities owned by the United 
States of America and managed by it 
should represent the finest kind of 
American management. Sloppy down- 
at-the-heels Federal land management 
is discouraging not only to visitors but 
to our hard-working personnel, and may 
I say at this point that the people in the 
service of the United States in all facili- 
ties funded by this bill are top-flight. 
From Alaska to Florida and Maryland 


Activity 


Park management... 
Forest fire suppression and rehabili 
Executive direction. 


Total, operation of the National Park System 


The reduction of $60,000 below the 
budget estimate relates to the interpre- 
tive program for Bicentennial Parks. 

The committee recommendation pro- 
vides for the operation of new facilities 
in 30 park areas. It also provides for ini- 
tial funding and staffing at 11 new 
areas and at three existing areas. In- 
cluded in the total increase over 1973 is 
$6,209,600 for the Gateway National 
Recreation Area, New York-New Jersey, 
and $2,537,400 for the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area, Calif. 


PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


1973_ $54, 146, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 


Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


Comparison: 
Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


Information supplied to the commit- 
tee revealed that there will be an esti- 


mated unobligated balance of $41,967,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1973. Many 
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to Micronesia, the people who work for 
us are entitled to a salute. Not only do 
they give us extra hours of service but 
they cheerfully live in remote areas, 
serving us with courtesy and energy. 

One only has to visit our Federal in- 
stallations to realize the day-after-day 
affectionate care lavished on facilities 
by our employees. 

MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION ACCOUNT 
Appropriation, 1973. 

Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974. 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 

An estimated $7,000,000 will be avail- 
able from receipts from Federal migra- 
tory bird hunting stamps to continue the 
wetlands acquisition program. 

Under the provisions of the Wetlands 
legislation, this appropriation provides 
advances to the fund for acquisition of 
refuges. The advances are to be repaid 
from receipts beginning in fiscal year 
1977. The congressional intent in ap- 
proving advance funding was to enable 
purchase of wetlands before land price 
escalation. The budget policy of elimi- 
nating this advance funding is short- 
sighted. The committee expects further 
requests from the budget authorities to 
continue this advance funding program. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 
Appropriation, 1973 $162, 918, 000 
Estimate, 1974 176, 780, 000 
Recommended, 1974 176, 720, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 +13, 802, 000 

Estimate, 1974 —60, 000 

The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee compared with the 1973 appro- 
priation and the 1974 budget estimate 
by activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 


1973 Estimate, 
appropriation 1974 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


projects for which Congress previously 
appropriated funds have been delayed 
because of planning delays and the 
preparation of environmental impact 
statements. Others are now considered 
lower priority by the National Park 
Service. The committee directs that 
funds for these projects be repro- 
gramed to provide for the following 
projects: 

Continued restoration work, Fort Van- 
couver, Wash., $500,000. 

Park development, Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore, Ind., $771,000. 

Stabilization and project planning, 
Gulf Islands National Seashore, Fla., 
$750,000. 

Visitors center planning and fencing, 
Alibates Flint Quarries and Texas Pan- 
handle Pueblo Cultural National Monu- 
ment, Tex., $190,000. 

Project planning, Arkansas Post Na- 
tional Memorial, Ark., $110,000. 

Planning and design, and seawall res- 
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toration, Perry’s Victory and Interna- 
tional Peace Memorial, Ohio, $420,000. 

The committee directs the Depart- 
ment to provide a formal reprogram- 
ing request to implement these actions. 

The committee directs the National 
Park Service to provide assistance, as 
requested, for advice and consultation in 
planning the Makah-Ozette Museum, 
Wash. 

Included in the committee recommen- 
dation is $175,000 for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial. Funds for this proj- 
ect are to be derived from $130,000 
previously requested for the Old George- 
town Stone Craft Center and $45,000 
from the planning activity. 

I would personally recommend that the 
planning program of the Parks Depart- 
ment meld together the planning for the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial funded 
in the form of a Rose Garden with that 
of the Constitution Garden and see what 
kind of program could emerge. It seems 
to me that money could be saved in inte- 
grated planning and that not only a 
memorial, but beauty could be assured. 

ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 
Appropriation, 1973 $5, 416, 000 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 

This appropriation provides for liqui- 
dation of obligations incurred for con- 
struction of parkways and roads and 
trails by the National Park Service under 
contract authority provided in the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act. - 

In addition to the obligation program 
proposed for 1974, $560,000 shall be obli- 
gated for planning and $2,000,000: for 
construction of section 3-C of the Nat- 
chez Trace Parkway, Mississippi. No ad- 
ditional liquidating cash is required in 
fiscal year 1974. 

Also in addition to the obligation pro- 
gram proposed, $60,000 shall be used for 
planning the Big Spring Canyon Bridge, 
Canyonlands National Park, Utah. The 
committee directs that the required en- 
vironmental reviews for this project be 
completed as expeditiously as possible. 

In conformance with committee rec- 
ommendation on the Constitution Gar- 
dens in the Planning, Development, and 
Operation of Recreation Facilities appro- 
priation, $150,000 included in the pro- 
posed obligation program will be unnec- 
essary in fiscal year 1974. 

PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommendation pro- 
vides $4,054,000, the budget estimate, for 
those portions of this program which are 
currently authorized. The committee re- 
grets that due to lack of authorizing leg- 
islation it was not possible to provide 
funding for the grant portion of the pro- 
gram, including the proposed Bicenten- 
nial grants. The total amount provided 
includes: 
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Maintenance of the national regis- 
$674, 100 


479, 000 

Historic sites survey.............. 545,200 
Historic American buildings sur- 

vey 400, 200 
Historic American engineering rec- 

ord 
Archeological 

salvage 


209, 600 
investigations and 
1, 745, 900 


4, 054, 000 


The committee directs that within the 
funds provided, $150,000 be included for 
continuation of work at the Makah- 
Ozette diggings. 


PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND OPERATION OF 
RECREATION FACILITIES 


Estimate, 

Recommended, 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 +31, 531, 000 
Estimate, 1974 —1, 394, 000 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $31,531,000, a reduction of 
$1,394,000 below the budget estimate. Au- 
thority for this program originates from 
Public Law 92-347, approved July 11, 
1972, whereby fees collected by the Na- 
tional Park Service for admission to 
designated units of the system and for 
special recreation-use facilities are ear- 
marked for appropriation for its own use. 

The reduction of $1,394,000 includes 
$79,000 for cherry tree lighting around 
the Tidal Basin, and $1,315,000 for con- 
struction of the information building, 
boathouse and lakes for Constitution 
Gardens, National Capital Parks. The 
committee recommendation includes $1,- 
885,000 in this appropriation and $150,000 
in the parkway and road construction 
obligation program for construction of 
underground bus parking facilities and 
related utilities for the proposed Consti- 
tution Gardens. Also included is $1,300,- 
000 for reconstruction of the C. & O. 
Canal, $300,000 for repairs to the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, $200,000 for repairs at the 
Washington Monument, and $973,000 to 
reconstruct the Reflecting Pool. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974. 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 


$32, 925, 000 
31, 531, 000 


The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $2,400,000, the budget 
estimate, for the cost of the nonper- 
forming arts functions of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. These funds will provide for main- 
tenance, security, information, interpre- 
tation, janitorial, and all other serv- 
ices necessary to the nonperforming 
arts functions of the Center. 

OFFICE OF WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
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The objective of this program is to 
stimulate, sponsor, provide for, and sup- 
plement present programs for the con- 
duct of research, investigations, experi- 
ments, and the training of scientists in 
the fields of water and resources which 
affect water, in order to assist in assur- 
ing the Nation of a supply of water suf- 
ficient in quantity and quality to meet 
the requirements of its expanding 
population. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $13,689,000, an increase of 
$540,000 over the budget estimate. The 
increase will provide an additional 
$10,000 per State for the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico where institutes have al- 
ready been established—for a total of 
$110,000 per State. In addition, $10,000 
each is provided for newly authorized 
institutes in the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The amount included in the bill pro- 
vides the following: 
Assistance to States for insti- 

tutes 
Matching grants to institutes.. 
Water resources research to be 

performed by any qualified en- 

tity or individual as provided 

under Title II of the Act 
Scientific information center... 
Administration 


$5, 640, 000 
8, 000, 000 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
` Estimate, 1974 


The commitee recommends an appro- 
priation of $7,500,000, a reduction of 
$350,000 below the budget estimate. The 
reduction consists of $300,000 for print- 
ing and publication of Indian civil rights 
works, which is not authorized, and a 
$50,000 general reduction in operating 
expenses. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 $15, 295, 100 
Estimate, 1974 15, 895, 000 
Recommended, 1974 15, 495, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends a general 
reduction of $400,000 in the operating 
expenses of the Office of the Secretary. 

The committee disapproves the De- 
partment’s proposal to add eight staff 
assistant positions for the Secretary’s 
regional field representatives. 

DEPARTMENTAL OPERATIONS 


Estimate, 1974 
Appropriation, 1973 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The bill provides $5,737,000, the budget 
estimate, for Departmental Operations. 
The amount provided includes $3,628,000 
for the Office of Hearings and Appeals, 
$1,189,000 for the Natural Resources 
Library, $220,000 for the Johnny Horizon 
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Program, and $700,000 for the World 
Energy Conference. 

The committee approves the creation 
of the proposed Office of Aircraft Serv- 
ices and will discuss the results of the 
implementation of the pilot program in 
Alaska during the 1975 hearings. 

CENTRAL ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends no appro- 
priation for this activity. At the time of 
the hearings, the Department had only a 
vague idea as to the allocation of this 
large amount of money. Subsequently, 
the committee received a suggested allo- 
cation from the Office of the Secretary. 
The committee believes that funds pro- 
vided for energy research should be ap- 
propriated for specific projects to agen- 
cies already involved in these activities. 
Accordingly the committee has provided 
additional funds in appropriations for 
the Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, 
Office of Coal Research, and the U.S. For- 
est Service for specific energy research 
projects, using the overall guidelines pro- 
vided by the Office of the Secretary. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 

CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
Appropriation, 1973. 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973. 

Estimate, 1974 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $670,000, a reduction of 
$960,000 below the budget estimate, for 
various research programs utilizing ex- 
cess foreign currencies. 

The allowance will provide for the con- 
tinuation of on-going projects related to 
energy, minerals, mine safety, and desal- 
ination research. 

TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST SERVICE 


This year the committee did an un- 
usual thing for an Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Following the completion of 
the presentation of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice we called a panel of experts and in- 
terested citizens in forest programs to sit 
with the committee and express view- 
points and discuss problems and solu- 
tions. Those participating were: Mr. 
Kenneth B. Pomeroy, National Associa- 


Committee 


Activity bill, 1974 


FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 


National Forest protection and management: 
Timber resource management: 
Sales administration and management. 
Reforestation and stand improvement... 
Recreation-public use 
Wildlife habitat management... 
Range land management__ 
Soil and water management 
Mineral claims leases and spec: 
Land classification, adjostments, aa surveys- 
Forest fire protection.. AESA LE te 
Maintenance of improvements for fire and 
fens purposes (including communica- 


3 832323333 
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tion of State Foresters; Mr. Brock Evans, 
Washington representative, Sierra Club; 
Mr. Joseph McCracken, Western Forest 
Industries Association; Dr. Robert Wom- 
bach, dean, School of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Montana; Mr. Ralph Hodges, 
president, National Forest Products As- 
sociation; Mr. George Alderson, Wash- 
ington representative, Friends of Earth; 
Dr. James S. Bethel, College of Forest 
Resources, University of Washington; 
and Mr. Charles Connaughton, American 
Forestry Association. 

Volume I carries this full discussion 
and I urge that Members of this House 
read it. It is challenging and stimulating 
and out of it came the consensus that the 
Nation’s forests must have more effective 
and efñcient management which is 
largely the responsibility of the budget 
dollar. 

There must be good planning to pro- 
vide for a maximum timber crop in the 
high yield harvest context as well as 
provide for an adequate lumber cut 
which will not encroach upon nor en- 
danger our wilderness, or our beauty, 
that will not contribute to erosion or the 
destruction of watersheds, and that will 
still leave our forests for the enjoyment 
of millions of people who visit them for 
an experience in the outdoors. 

As you act upon the appropriations 
here, I want you to realize that in no 
way does the committee feel that this bill 
provides the necessary appropriations. 
It is a continuation of the committee's 
feeling that because of the serious defi- 
ciency in managerial funds, we have of 
necessity added to the budget within 
the context of the overall budget frame. 
Therefore, the committee has been hand- 
icapped by money to do what it desires. 

However, we have provided funds to 
make it possible for the Forest Service to 
increase tree planting, but we urge that 
future budget officials step up this 
amount until we are able to plant the 
maximum for future production. The 
committee will be decidedly angry if any 
of these funds today provided are im- 
pounded or transferred to other pur- 
poses. We want it plainly understood that 
this appropriation is to be used for more 
intensive and better management of for- 
est area and for better management of 
our recreation areas. 

I would point out to Members that the 
Forest Service is an agency which con- 
tributes substantial direct financial as- 
sistance to the U.S. Treasury and more 
indirect revenue. Timber sales for 1974 


Bill compared with— 


1973 Estimate 
1974 


appropriation Activity 


June 27, 1973 


are expected to provide revenue to the 
U.S. Treasury far in excess of the costs 
of administration. Total receipts in the 
bill are estimated at $2,930,700,518 while 
fiscal year 1974 appropriations are rec- 
ommended at $2,269,554,200. 

We cannot regard national forests as 
“just another patch of trees.” These U.S. 
forests have a tremendous role in the 
national economy. Logging and the man- 
ufacture of lumber, plywood, and other 
building products provide extensive em- 
ployment throughout the Nation. After 
lumber leaves the marketplace for use in 
home construction, it again contributes 
to the economy of the United States in 
the building trades industry and total 
home production. 

You will note that we have discussed 
log exports. I have felt for many years 
that those products raised on our na- 
tional forests should not be in the ex- 
port category, but should be available 
for domestic consumption. This is not 
usurping in any way a State Department 
policy. 

I am sure the State Department would 
not sell its building to a foreign country. 
Our national forests are in the same con- 
text. Certainly in this critical time of 
underplanting and underfunding of 
these forests we are not in the position 
of ability to sell abroad. Any nation who 
is a purchaser from us should realize 
exactly our dilemma. Until we have put 
our national forests back into top-flight 
shape and until there is no further need 
for this volume of timber, I think it is 
mandatory we use this timber in domes- 
tic consumption. 

FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


The bill includes under this heading a 
total appropriation of $346,606,000, a de- 
crease of $47,608,000 below the 1973 ap- 
propriation, and an increase of $19,247,- 
000 over the budget estimate. 

The following is a summary of actions 
taken on the programs included under 
this appropriation: 

FOREST LAND MANAGEMENT 
$299, 231, 000 
246, 324, 000 
259, 701, 000 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee compared with the 1973 appro- 
priation and the 1974 budget estimate 
by activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 
1973 Estimate 
appropriation 1974 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


Forest advanced logging and conservation 


(FALCON) 


Payments to Employees’ Compensation Fund. 


—$571,000  —$560, 000 
“+3, 034, 000 -+12, 000, 000 


£124,000 "+937, 000 improvements 


Subiela ssk 
Amount advanced from ‘cooperative range 


Subtotal, National Forest protection and 


management. 


Water resource development related activities.. 


Fighting forest fires. 
Insect and disease control.. 


Cooperative law enforcement progr 
Total, forest land management 


238, 292, 000 


4, 022, 000 
4, 275, 000 
0, 585, 000 
2, 527, 000 


259, 701, 000 


—39, 530,000 +413, 377, 00 


June 27, 1973 


The net increase of $13,377,000 over the 
budget includes reductions of $560,000 for 
log exports and $63,000 for visitor infor- 
mation services and the following in- 
creases: 

Reforestation, +$7,000,000. 

Timber stand improvement, +$5,000,- 
000. 

Administration of recreation and pub- 
lic use facilities, +$1,000,000. 

Project SEAM—Surface environment 
and mining, + $1,000,000. 

Testimony before the committee has 
revealed for years that there are serious 
deficiencies in the management of our 
national forest lands. Millions of acres of 
potential commercial forest lands are 
unreforested, and commercial forest 
lands are not managed with the inten- 
sity necessary for high yield. In addi- 
tion, budget cutbacks have forced cur- 
tailment of recreation use of the national 
forests. 

With the additional funds again pro- 
vided by the committee, the Forest Serv- 
ice will be able to make a beginning at 
catching up on the reforestation back- 
log. The committee will be highly dis- 
pleased if budget authorities impound 
these funds or propose to transfer or re- 
program them to other purposes. The 
committee directs that funds included in 
this appropriation be used for more in- 


Committee 


Activity bill, 1974 


Forest research: 

Forest and range management research: 
Timber management research... 
Watershed management research. 
Wildlife habitat and range research. 
Forest recreation research 


Subtotal, Forest and range manage- 
ment research 
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tensive management of those forest areas 
which are amenable to high-yield timber 
production without serious environmen- 
tal damage. The committee further di- 
rects that the Forest Service provide the 
committee with a long-range multiyear 
budget and management plan to bring 
the management of Forest Service lands 
up to standards consistent with multiuse 
objectives. The committee points out that 
an estimated $20 million is spent by the 
Forest Service each year to pick up after 
visitors and repair damage done by van- 
dals in the national forests. If the public 
were more careful in the use of these 
lands, additional funds could be used for 
critical forest management programs. 

It is the understanding of the commit- 
tee that the timber sales goal as justified 
to the committee by the Forest Service 
consists entirely of sound merchantable 
timber volume. It is also the committee's 
understanding that other provisions have 
been made in the budget to handle non- 
sound volume, such as cull volumes, in 
addition to the announced volumes of 
commercially sound volumes mentioned 
above. 

The administration has recently an- 
nounced an increase in the timber sales 
program for fiscal year 1974 of 1 billion 
board feet, for a total sales program of 
11.8 billion board feet. However, with 
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this announcement, there was no revised 
budget estimate submitted to the com- 
mittee to provide for this increased sales 
program. The committee directs that 
none of the additional funds provided by 
the committee for forest management be 
used for administration of the increased 
timber sales program, but that the ad- 
ministration submit a budget amend- 
ment or supplemental requesting such 
funds. It should be noted that timber 
sales provide revenue to the U.S. Treas- 
ury far in excess of the costs of their ad- 
ministration and therefore additional 
budget requests are entirely justified. 

In addition to language limiting log 
exports, discussed earlier in this report, 
the committee has included a provision 
in the bill to prohibit the realinement of 
the regional boundaries of the U.S. For- 
est Service. 

FOREST RESEARCH 


Appropriation, 1973. 
Estimate, 1974 


$62, 146, 000 
57, 275, 000 
59, 145, 000 

Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget estimate 
by activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 


1973 Estimate, 


appropriation 1974 Activity 


Bill compared with— 


Committee 1973 


n È Estimate, 
bill, 1974 appropriation 1974 


Forest ati and engineering research : 


Forest products utilization research..... $9, 231, 000 
Forest engineering research.. Ao a 


— $902, 000 

+390, 3 
—823, 000 

—221, 000 


+-$190, 000 
+850, 000 
360, 


+360, Subtotal, Forest 
+50, 000 i 


products ane and engi- 
neering research... 


' —3163, 000 +$100, 000 
478, 000 —20, 000 
10, 709, 000 


—183, 000 +100, 000 


Forest resource economics research: 


—1, 556, 000 +1, 450, 000 Forest survey 


Forest protection research: 
Fire and atmospheric sciences poms- 
Forest insect and disease research.. 


Subtotal, Forest protection research... 17, 528, 000 


The increase of $1,870,000 over the 
budget estimate includes the following: 

Silviculture research, Bend, Oreg., 
+$90,000. 

Intensive culture of Southern hard- 
woods, Stoneville, Miss., +100,000. 

Strip mining research, Berea, Ky. 
+$50,000. 

Watershed management research, 
Durham, N.H., +$100,000. 

Project SEAM—Surface Environment 
and Mining—-+700,000. 

Wildlife habitat research, Stoneville, 
Miss., +$100,000. 

Wildlife habitat research, Olympia, 
Wash., +$100,000. 

Wildlife habitat research, St. Paul, 
Minn., +$100,000. 

Wildlife habitat and range manage- 
ment research, La Grande, Oreg., 
+$60,000. 

Recreation use management research, 
Seattle, Wash., +$50,000. 

Controlled burning research, Macon, 
Ga., +$200,000. 

Black walnut tree research, Carbon- 
dale, 11., +$120,000. 


Forest products marketing ey 


Forest economics research.. 


—389, 000 
—747, 000 


—1, 136, 000 


+200, 000 
+120, 000 
+320, 000 


researc! 


Total, Forest research 


Subtotal, Forest resource economics 


6, 870, 000 
~ 69, 145,000 


Ey 001, 000 +1, 870, 000 


Forest residues research, Madison, 
Wis., +$100,000. 

As earlier noted, the annual destruc- 
tion to our forest resources from insects, 
animals, and disease is phenomenal. The 
research funds provided in this appro- 
priation will provide necessary steps to 
help solve our insect and disease prob- 
lems as well as provide a reservoir of 
knowledge on how to properly manage 
recreation use, timber production, and 
forest products. 

STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 

Estimate, 1974 


This program, carried on in coopera- 
tion with the States, encourages private 
timber management. 

The increase of $4,000,000 above the 
budget estimate applies to cooperation 
in forest fire control. This will provide 


23, 760, 000 
27, 760, 000 


—5, 077, 000 


for a total program of $20;000,000 in this 
activity. 

At present, 188 million acres of com- 
mercial timber lands are owned by the 
Federal Government, 21 million acres by 
the States, and 364 million acres by pri- 
vate individuals and corporations. In fu- 
ture years, there will need to be an accel- 
erated program of small timber lot 
management because in many areas 
these small timber lots will mean the 
difference between an adequate and in- 
adequate supply of timber. 


CONSTRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 


Appropriation, 1973. 
Estimate, 1974 


Comparison; 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget esti- 
mate by activity is as follows: 
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Activity 


Forest land management construction: 
Development of recreation—public use areas. 
Water resources development construction 
Construction for fire, administration, and other purp 
Research construction 


The net increase of $855,000 above the 
budget estimate consists of a reduction 
of $5,500,000 in pollution abatement 
construction for projects as yet un- 
planned and the following increases: 

Laboratory construction, Corvallis, 
Oreg., +$1,500,000. 

Land exchange-purchase, 
Wis., +$963,000. 

Construction of Redwoods laboratory, 
Arcata, Calif., +-$800,000. 

Construction of shrub improvement 
laboratory, Provo, Utah, +$760,000. 

Construction of headhouse-green- 
house, Rhinelander, Wis., +$335,000. 

Laboratory construction, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Ala., +$700,000. 

Recreation construction, 
Bluffs, Clark National Forest, 
+$500,000. 

Recreation facilities, Mount Rogers 
National Recreation Area, Va., +$200,- 
000. 

Visitors Center and campgrounds, Lava 
Lands, Oreg., +-$200,000. 

Recreation facilities, Cave Run Reser- 
voir, Ky., +$122,000. 

Recreation facilities, Okanogan Na- 
tional Forest, Wash., +$175,000. 

Land Acquisition, Weeks Act, -+-$100,- 
000. 

The committee was disappointed that 
no funds were requested for continuing 
the renovation and expansion of Tim- 
berline Lodge, Oregon. This facility is in 
danger of serious deterioration because 
of overuse unless the program begun by 
the committee is vigorously and promptly 
pursued. The committee understands 
that the Forest Service and the conces- 
sionaire are considering a revision of the 
original plans which would result in a 
considerable saving in capital outlay, and 
encourages both parties to complete 
agreement along these lines. 

YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The bill provides $10,000,000, the bud- 
get estimate for the Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

The objectives of this program are to 
provide gainful employment and knowl- 
edge of America’s outdoor world to Amer- 
ica’s youth, ages 15 through 18, during 
the summer months. In a healthful out- 
door atmosphere, an opportunity for un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Na- 
tion’s natural environment and heritage 
is provided. In addition, there is further 
development and maintenance of the 


Madison, 


Council 
Mo., 
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Bill compared with— 


1973 Estimate, 
appropriation 19; 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


$1, 075, 000 
169, 000 


1, 075, 000 
+S, 000 


021, 000 
—87, 000 


natural resources of the United States by 
our youth. 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY) 
Appropriation, 1973 $158, 840, 000 
Estimate, 87, 700, 000 

Recommended, 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


These funds are required to liquidate 
obligations incurred under contract au- 
thority contained in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act. The increase of $3,000,000 
over the budget estimate is to be used for 
liquidation of an increased obligation 
program for the construction of trails. 

The budget proposed a substantial re- 
duction in the obligation program, and a 
corresponding reduction in the liquidat- 
ing cash requirements. The basis for this 
reduction was that timber purchasers 
should be given the responsibility for 
constructing timber access roads. The 
committee does not agree with this pol- 
icy. It has the effect of reducing total 
receipts to the Federal Government, and 
therefore to the State and county gov- 
ernments who also share the revenues. 
Furthermore, it encourages construction 
of roads whose quality is not consistent 
with the multiple use objectives of For- 
est Service lands. In addition, it discour- 
ages the small timber operator from 
competing for timber contracts and de- 
pletes the fine engineering staff presently 
employed by the Forest Service. 

The committee directs that no funds 
be used to prepare for timber sales 
which require purchasers to locate, sur- 
vey, or design permanent roads. The 
committee expects a supplemental es- 
timate or budget amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the committee providing for 
both the 11.8 billion board feet sales 
program recently announced and also a 
more responsible road construction pro- 
èram in light of the long term needs of 
all forest users. It is recognized that the 
road construction program must have 
the most thoughtful attention if it is to 
serve both timber production and the 
environment esthetics of the Nation. 

In addition to the proposed obligation 
program, the committee directs the For- 
est Service to assist the State and 
county jurisdictions involved in the 
costs for construction of a 29-mile seg- 
ment of road between Boulder, Utah, and 
Grover, Utah. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS, 


—68, 140, 000 


Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 


June 27, 1973 


Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973. 
Estimate, 1974 


Congress has enacted several special 
laws which authorize appropriations 
from the receipts of specified national 
forests for the purchase of lands to 
minimize erosion and flood damage. 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS TO COMPLETE LAND 

EXCHANGES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


The act of December 4, 1967—16 U.S.C. 
484a—-stipulates that deposits made by 
public school districts or public school 
authorities to provide for cash equaliza- 
tion of certain land exchanges can be 
appropriated to acquire similar lands 
suitable for national forest system pur- 
poses in the same State as the national 
forest lands conveyed in the exchanges. 

COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 
(SPECIAL FUND, INDEFINITE) 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


Part of the grazing fees from the na- 
tional forests, when appropriated, are 
used for revegetation of depleted range 
lands, construction and maintenance of 
range improvements, rodent control, and 
eradication of poisonous plants and 
noxious weeds. 

ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE PLANTING 
Appropriation, 1973 $1, 020, 000 
Estimate, 1974 1, 020, 000 
Recommended, 1974 1, 013, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


These funds are used to provide advice, 
technical assistance, and financial con- 
tributions under section 401 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, to carry out in- 
creased tree planting and reforestation 
work on non-Federal forest lands. 

Grants are matched by the States, and 
work is conducted in accordance with the 
plans submitted by the States, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF RECREATION 
FACILITIES 


Estimate, 

Recommended, 1974 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $3,546,000, the budget es- 
timate. Authority for this program origi- 
nates from Public Law 92-347, approved 
July 11, 1972, whereby admission fees 
and user charges collected by the U.S. 
Forest Service at certain recreation 
areas are made available for appropria- 
tion for recreation-related activities. 

The recommendation will provide for 
repair of facilities at 3,053 fee-designated 
sites and increased enforcement of laws 


$3, 546, 000 
3, 546, 000 


June 27, 1973 


and regulations on Forest Service lands 
in order to reduce vandalism. 
SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS (SPECIAL FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The bill provides no appropriation for 
this activity. The committee believes 
that forest-related research can more 
usefully be accomplished in this country 
at this particular time. 

COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 

Estimate, 1974 


The Commission of Fine Arts is a per- 
manent advisory agency created to give 
advice concerning aesthetic standards 
and matters of civic design involved in 
the orderly development of the city of 
Washington; and to furnish expert 
opinion on questions of art to the Presi- 
dent, to the Congress and its committees, 
and to the heads of various departments 
and agencies of the Federal and District 
governments. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Earlier I noted the deficiencies we have 
in our hospital programs. I cannot urge 
too strongly that OMB correct this im- 
balance in the next budget year. We must 
begin to put money into the reconstruc- 
tion and construction of Indian hospitais. 

Interestingly enough, in the years from 
1965 through 1972 this Congress has au- 
thorized the expenditure of $43,675,000 
for the construction and capital improve- 
ments of American hospitals abroad in 
Beirut, Paris, Turkey, Rome, Taiwan, 
Nigeria, Israel, Poland, Afghanistan, In- 
dia, Turkey, and Liberia. In those same 
years the Indian hospital construction 
for the American Indians in the United 
States of America was $19,693,900. 
These figures speak for themselves, but 
as a footnote may I remind this Congress 
that American Indians are our own cit- 
izens and it was probably due to their 
cooperation that we are now here as a 
nation. Some recipients of hospitals 
abroad, I dare say, seldom bother to worry 
about the United States for more than 
the cash that has been spent there. I 
am interested in good hospitals wherever 
they be, but let us not forget that our 
American Indians have a priority. 

Ladies and gentleman of this Commit- 
tee, I speak not as an isolationist but on 
behalf of the first Americans on this con- 
tinent—our Indians. Let OMB remember 
their needs in the next budget year. 

HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 

Appropriation, 1973 $172, 748, 000 
Estimate, 176, 968, 000 
Recommended, 1974 184, 118, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 
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The amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget estimate 
by activity is as follows: 


Bill compared with— 


Committee 1973 1974, 


Activity bill, 1974 appropriation estimate 


Patient care. 
Field health 


services.....: 55 


701,000 -+4,13 
Administration . 00 


+10 


3, 524, 000 


Total, Indian 
health 


services.... 184,118,000 -+-11,370,000 -+7, 150,000 


The increase of $7,150,000 over the 
budget estimate include the following: 

Mental health care, +$500,000. 

Medical care program, Ute Mountain 
Tribe, Colorado, +$100,000. 

Health Centers at Hugo, McAlester, 
and Eufaula, Oklahoma, including 51 ad- 
ditional positions, 4-$500,000. 

Dental care, including programs for 
the Crow Tribe, Montana and the Small 
Tribes Organization of Western Wash- 
ington, +$300,000. F 

California Rural Indian Health Board, 
including funds for a medical care pro- 
gram of the Hoopa Valley Tribe, Cali- 
fornia, +-$2,000,000. 

Pilot urban Indian Health projects 
using the model of the Minneapolis In- 
dian Health Board, -+-*1,000,000. 

Additional 150 community health rep- 
resentatives, +$750,000. 

Contract health care, including the 
Navajo Tribe, Arizona, +-$2,000,000. 


INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Estimate, 

Recommended, 1974 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, +1, 478, 000 
Estimate, 1974 +4, 310, 000 


The recommended increase of $4,310,- 
000 over the budget estimate will provide 
for the first phase construction of a re- 
placement facility for the Philadelphia 
Indian Hospital, Philadelphia, Miss. 

The committee urges that the budget 
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authorities present to Congress next year 
construction and maintenance budgets 
commensurate with the needs in this 
area. 

The bill provides $4,378,000 for replace- 
ment of a health facility at Black Rock, 
N. Mex. It also provides sanitation fa- 
cilities for 8,500 new housing units and 
for water and/or waste disposal facilities 
for 3,489 existing housing units. 

INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 - $1,075, 000 
Estimate, 1974 - 1,086,000 
Recommended, 1974 1, 086, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimated, 1974 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $1,086,000, the budget esti- 
mate for the Indian Claims Commission. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Recommended, 

Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The bill provides $1,459,000, a reduction 
of $3,000 below the budget estimate. 

The committee has approved $32,000 
for the 1976 Bicentennial exhibit pro- 
gram rather than the $35,000 budget 
estimate. 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 

THE HUMANITIES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 $74, 514, 000 
Estimate, 1974 138, 000, 000 
Recommended, 1974 98, 675, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 -++-24, 161, 000 

Estimate, 1974 —39, 325, 000 


The bill provides a total appropriation 
of $98,675,000 for activities under this ap- 
propriation account. This is a reduction 
of $39,325,000 below the budget estimate. 

The following tabulation reflects the 
distribution of funds as provided in the 
bill: 


Activity 


National Endowment for the Arts: 
Grants-in-aid to groups or individuals. 
Grants-in-aid to States. 
National Endowment for the Humanities: grants and loans 
individuals and groups 
Administrative expenses 


The committee is aware of the rapidly 
increasing production costs for all the 
performing arts and is also deeply aware 
of the wide public support for these pro- 
grams. The committee has provided an 
increase of $24,161,000 in this appropria- 
tion over 1973 to reflect its support for 
these programs in the arts and the hu- 
manities. The committee regrets that 
budget priorities required that the full 
budget request could not be provided. 

As a part of the Arts Endowment pro- 
gram, the State Arts Councils are doing 
an excellent job throughout the Nation. 
In testimony before the committee, the 


1973 
appropriation 


1974 budget 
estimate 


Committee 
bill, 1974 


Increase or 
decrease 


$27, 825, 000 
6, 875, 000 


$41, 425, 000 
8, 250, 000 


42, 500, 000 
6, 500, 000 


98, 675, 000 


—$15, 325, 000 


Humanities Endowment also presented 
one of the most impressive Bicentennial 
programs which will incorporate national 
participation in the realization of the 
essential values of the revolutionary 
period. 

The entire committee, I am sure, is 
aware of the importance of Arts and Hu- 
manities to the quality of life in the 
United States. However, at the beginning 
of my presentation I warned the House 
that we had to regard the bill in con- 
text of a total overall spending ceiling. 

The Arts and Humanities budget shows 
a 30-percent increase over 1973 funds. 
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Moneys added for the Indians and for- 
ests are not in this range. For that all 
important item of crisis today—research 
for energy—there is a 23-percent in- 
crease. 

Therefore, although the committee is 
a strong supporter of our arts program, 
and we are tremendously excited and 
pleased with their programs for all Amer- 
icans, we had to face the brutal realities 
of our budgetary ceilings and considera- 
tions. 

I commend the management of the 
very distinguished Director of the Arts, 
Nancy Hanks, and I commend Dr. Ber- 
man of the Humanities Foundation, for 
their tremendously perceptive and out- 
standing work. However, I think they, 
too, understand the fiscal imponderables 
and difficulties we face. And, please do 
not think that the money reflected in 
Arts and Humanities is all the money in 
this budget for the arts. I list for you 
now the programs associated with arts 
which are in this bill. 

ARTS PROGRAMS FISCAL YEAR 1974 
Endowment for the Arts $53, 675, 000 
Endowment for the Humanities. 46, 500, 000 
Development of Indian arts and 

crafts 
Commission of Fine Arts. 
National Gallery of Art 
American Samoa—Museum and 

Arts Councils 
Smithsonian Institution: 

National Museum of Art 

National Collection of Fine 

Arts 
National Portrait Gallery... 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 


688, 000 
143, 000 
5, 832, 000 


110, 000 
$874, 000 


1, 478, 000 
1, 068, 000 


1, 269, 000 
191, 000 
208, 000 


Freer Galléry of Art 

Archives of American Art... 

National Armed Forces Mu- 
seum Adv. Bd 

Smithsonian Archives. 

Anacostia Neighborhood Mu- 
seum 

Division of Performing Arts.. 


136, 000 
108, 000 


302, 000 
341, 000 


Subtotal, Smithsonian... 5, 975, 000 


National Park Service: 

John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts 

Ford's Theater 

Wolf Trap Farm Park 

Carter Barron Amphitheater. 

Summer-in-the-parks 

Sylvan Theater. 

Gunboat Cairo. 

National Symphony. 

Audiovisual Arts 
Ferry) 

Museum exhibit production 
(Harpers Ferry) 

Preservation of historic prop- 


12, 076, 200 


Grand total 124, 999, 200 
MATCHING GRANTS 


Appropriation, 1973... 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 
Estimate, 1974 


Funds provided under this appropria- 
tion account are available for matching 
in an amount equal to the total amount 


$7, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 
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of gifts, bequests, and devises of money, 
and other property received by each en- 
dowment during the current and pre- 
ceding fiscal years, for which equal 
amounts have not previously been 
appropriated. 

The bill provides a total of $8,000,000 
for this appropriation account, a de- 
crease of $7,000,000 below the. budget 
estimate. This will provide $4,000,000 
for each endowment. 

There are those who would oppose 
spending anything for arts. To these 
people may I say that, had you watched 
the CBS presentation of the arts train 
the other evening, you would understand 
the committee’s desire to fund our arts 
program. 

The reporter on the train moving 
through the West and arriving at small 
towns in Montana and Idaho showed us 
the faces of children who, for the first 
time in their lives, saw a magnificent 
work of art, who had an opportunity of 
watching artists at their work, and who, 
perhaps, for the first time were intro- 
duced into that singular quality of life 
which takes us out of the syndrome 
known to many as frustration and de- 
spair—the opportunity to know that 
beauty and creativity are eternal and 
can belong to everyone. 3 

I have watched with interest Ken- 
neth Clark’s presentation of “Civilisa- 
tion,” and when we realize in the so- 
called Dark Ages of world history and 
in the emerging renaissance, art was 
actually the basic language of survival. 
Battles, bombs, and boundaries are for- 
gotten, but existing forever is the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Greece, cathe- 
drals of England and France, paintings 
of all nations, the music of all nations, 
and the great literature of every era. 
The American Indians, the Samoans, the 
Micronesians, those who came to Amer- 
ica from other lands have brought us 
their heritage of music, dancing, and 
the joy of living. 

The small amount in this budget 
which will sustain the vitality of artistic 
presentation to people across this Na- 
tion, and the small amount that will 
insure, that in a country of free peo- 
ple, discussions of ethics, the contribu- 
tion which a deep sense of values gave 
to the founders of this country and were 
intrinsic to the establishment of this 
country’s Government, lying, in fact, 
beneath its Bill of Rights, are moneys 
well expended. 

We have subsidized cotton, milk, corn, 
wheat; we have subsidized a thousand 
other items of life. This Congress need 
not be ashamed of subsidizing some 
essential immortal qualities of the spirit. 

Two thousand years ago civilization 
fought battles, nations were conquered 
and died. Two thousand years ago these 
same civilizations developed poetry, 
drama, music, and art. All survived. 
‘Two thousand years from now Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, and other names on the 
map may well be erased in the tears of 
time. But the music, literature, art, we 
leave behind us will be a precious legacy. 
And, I think this Congress, regardless of 
our personal feelings about some one 
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grant or some one allocation of funds 
will be proud to know that we said we 
are interested as a nation in the survival 
of the spirit, the beauty of our finest and 
best expressions and bequeath to the 
future a better understanding of our 
human goals. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 $51, 633, 000 
Estimate, 1974 56, 438, 000 
Recommended, 1974 55, 438, 000 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended by the 
committee compared with the 1973 ap- 
propriation and the 1974 budget esti- 
mate is as follows: 


+3, 805, 000 


Bill compared with— 


Committee 1973 Appro- 


Estimate, 
bill, 1974 priation 1974 


Activity 


Science $19, 362, 000 +$1, 200, 000 
History and art 7, 660, 000 410, 000 
Public service. 2, 230, 143, 000 
Museum programs.. 5, 940, 
Special programs... 3, 339, 000 
Administrative, 

protection, and 

support +470, 000 
Buildings manage- 

ment +622, 000 


Total, salaries 


and expenses. 55,438,000 3, 805, 000 


MUSEUM PROGRAMS AND RELATED RESEARCH 
(SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 


Appropriation, 1973 +1, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1974 — 4, 500, 000 


This appropriation item is to provide 
for the special foreign currency program 
of awarding grants to American univer- 
sities, museums, or other institutions of 
higher learning, interested in conducting 
research in foreign countries. The com- 
mittee urges that these funds be used 
only for projects of the highest possible 
priority. 

The reduction of $4,500,000 below the 
budget estimate includes decreases of $3,- 
000,000 for the salvage of archeological 
sites on the island of Philae, Egypt, $600,- 
000 for archeology and related disciplines, 
$600,000 for systematic and environmen- 
tal biology, $250,000 for astrophysics and 
earth sciences, $30,000 for museum pro- 
grams, and $20,000 for grant adminis- 
tration. 

SCIENCE INFORMATION EXCHANGE 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 
Comparison; 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The science information exchange re- 
ceives, organizes, and disseminates in- 
formation about research in progress in 
the life, physical, and social sciences. Its 
mission is to assist the planning and 
management of research activities sup- 
ported by Government and nongovern- 
ment agencies and institutions by pro- 


1974. 
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moting the exchange of information that 
concerns subject matter, distribution, 
level of effort, and other data pertaining 
to current research in the prepublication 
stage. 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMPROVEMENTS, NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The amount recommended will provide 
for the following: 
Construction of Lion Hill 
Planning: 

Visitors parking 

Primate exhibit 


$675, 000 
3, 850, 000 
3, 650, 000 


+2, 975, 000 
— 200, 000 


$3, 000, 000 


160, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 

60, 000 

Repairs and renovations 230, 000 

The recommended program will put 
emphasis on providing better quarters 
for the animals. The master plan for the 
zoo has recently been approved and this 
program represents the first stage of its 
implementation. 

RESTORATION AND RENOVATION OF BUILDINGS 
Appropriation, 1973 $5, 014, 000 
Estimate, 1, 220, 000 
Recommended, 1974 1, 070, 000 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 


Estimate, 1974 — 150, 000 


The reduction of $150,000 below the 
budget estimate consists of decreases of 
$75,000 for Smithsonian facilities master 
plan and $75,000 for library addition and 
planning, National Museum of History 
and Technology: 


CONSTRUCTION 
(APPROPRIATION TO LIQUIDATE CONTRACT 
AUTHORITY) 


Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 +-17, 000, 000 
Estimate, 1974 —10, 000, 000 


This appropriation provides liquidating 
cash requirements for contract authority 
previously authorized for construction of 
the National Air and Space Museum. 
Testimony from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution indicated that only $17,000,000 is 
actually needed to liquidate obligations 
in fiscal year 1974. 

I am pleased to report to this commit- 
tee that the National Air and Space Mu- 
seum is on schedule and has to date no 
overrun. Also, I urge the members of this 
committee to read the hearings and un- 
derstand the kind of new contracting 
system being done by the GSA. To GSA 
I offer a salute. I think they have done a 
practical and tremendously efficient job 
of rearranging their contracting man- 
agement. 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 


Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974. 


$27, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 
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The bill provides $5,832,000, the budget 
estimate, for salaries and expenses of the 
National Gallery of Art. 

The National Gallery of Art receives, 
holds, and administers works of art ac- 
quired for the Nation by the Gallery’s 
board of trustees; maintains and admin- 
isters the Gallery building so as to give 
maximum care and protection to art 
treasures and to enable these works of 
art to be exhibited regularly to the public 
without charge. 
WOODROW WILSON INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 

SCHOLARS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973. --.-- $800, 000 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974.. 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973. 

Estimate, 1974 


The Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars was authorized by 
Public Law 90-637, approved October 24, 
1968, as the Nation’s official living memo- 
rial to the 28th President. It sponsors a 
continuous advanced scholar, interna- 
tional fellowship program on various 
social and scientific subjects of special 
interest in the world of today. 

The committee recommendation will 
provide $427,350 for the fellowship pro- 
gram and $372,650 for administrative 
expenses. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON INDIAN OPPORTUNITY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 — 200, 000 


The bill provides $100,000, a reduction 
of $200,000 below the budget estimate, 
for the National Council on Indian Op- 
portunity. 

The function of the Council is to en- 
courage full use of programs to benefit 
the Indian population. 

The committee believes that the ob- 
jectives of the Council can be better met 
by providing funds directly to agencies 
handling Indian-related programs and 
has provided substantial increases over 
the budget for Indian programs con- 
tained in this bill. 

May I urge that in the future the Na- 
tional Council on Indian Opportunity 
work with all Indian groups in trying to 
establish a common denominator ap- 
proach to Indian problems. 

FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $60,000, a reduction of $100,- 
000 below the budget estimate, for the 
Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review which was es- 
tablished by section 10 of the Federal 
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Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act 
(30 U.S.C. 721-740) . 

The adjudicative duties of the Board, 
in docketed cases, involve the hearing 
and determination of applications filed 
by mine operators seeking annulment or 
revision of, and temporary relief from, 
orders issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior under sections 8 and 9 of the act. 

Testimony before the committee re- 
vealed that to date, no appeals have been 
made to the Board for hearing. Because 
of the absence of appeals, $85,000 of the 
current appropriation is estimated to 
lapse. If appeals materialize in fiscal year 
1974 and budget increases are required, 
the committee will entertain a supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE PLANNING 

COMMISSION FOR ALASKA 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 
Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 1974 


The Joint Federal-State Land Use 
Planning Commission for Alaska was es- 
tablished by the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act (Public Law 92-203). Un- 
der the act the Federal Government will 
pay 50 percent of the Commission’s ex- 
penses and the State Government will 
pay 50 percent. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $694,400, a reduction of $55,- 
600 below the budget estimate. The re- 
duction is necessitated by the fact that 
the State of Alaska has appropriated only 
$694,400 for this purpose in fiscal year 
1974. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Appropriation, 1973 
Estimate, 
Recommended, 1974 
Comparison: 

Appropriation, 1973 

Estimate, 1974 


The Corporation is charged with the 
responsibility to develop and implement 
a development plan for the portion of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the White 
House and the Capitol. The plan must 
be approved by Congress before it is 
implemented. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of new obligational authority 
of $200,000. The budget request was for 
$200,000 in borrowing authority. The 
committee believes that when the Cor- 
poration is ready to begin implementa- 
tion of the plan, funds can be requested 
under the borrowing authority provi- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation Act, Public Law 
92-578. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close and be- 
cause there are many inquiries from the 
District of Columbia about expenditures, 
I would like to list at this time the 
moneys directly being spent through this 
legislation in the District of Columbia. 


$708, 800 
750, 000 
694, 400 
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Also, because we have had many in- 
quiries on costs of the Zoological Park, 
I am attaching also, some facts relative 
to the cost of the zoo operations, aside 
from construction. These costs are as- 
sociated with the visitor load which con- 
tinually escalates. 

The zoo tells me that more than 7 
million people have enjoyed the pandas, 
making this probably the most heavily 
visited single exhibit in the history of 
our National Capitol. 

SELECTED QUESTIONS RELATING TO NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

First. What are the costs of animal 
food by popular species? 

Total annual food costs for the Na- 
tional Zoological Park for fiscal year 
1973 are an estimated $160,000. 

Iilustrations of annual costs for 
selected popular species are noted be- 
low, with the numbers of each in 
parentheses: 

Pandas (2) 
Elephants (4) 
Gorillas (3) 
Orangutans (5) 
Tigers (5) 


Riwis (8) -<--2 es | (4, 880 
Pythons (10) -....---.---.------- == 1,800 


Second. What are the costs of the 
panda exhibition? 

Construction costs have totaled $499,- 
983.53 in order to prepare climate con- 
trolled quarters suitable for successful 
animal management of the pandas and 
to enable millions of annual visitors to 
successfully view the animals. 

Operating costs of the exhibit, on an 
annual basis, are less than $100,000. This 
cost includes $91,740 in labor, as fol- 
lows: anima! keeper costs, $31,140; 
facility custodial costs, $11,200; protec- 
tive services and crowd management 
costs, $43,900; and interpretation serv- 
ices costs, $5,500. 

Three. How many visitors have the 
pandas brought to the zoo? 

The pandas were placed on exhibit on 
April 20, 1972. For the 12 months preced- 
ing that date 4,903,723 visitors came to 
the zoo. For the 12 months following that 
date 6,417,588 visitors came for a per- 
centage increase on an annual basis of 
51 percent. Assuming that the general 
rate of increase for visitors to the zoo 
would have been 10 percent, then 40 per- 
cent more visitors have been attracted 
to the place by the pandas. It is reason- 
able to assume that 90 percent, at the 
very least, of zoo visitors view the pan- 
das, in addition to other exhibits. Thus, 
more than 7,000,000 people have enjoyed 
the pandas since their arrival making 
this, probably, the most heavily visited 
single exhibit in the history of the 
Capital. 

Operating costs for the pandas thus 
average out at less than 1.7 cents per 
visitor, or less than 2 cents per visitor in- 
cluding capital investment. Considering 
the educational and recreational value 
of the exhibit this must be the finest 
value in town. 
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FUNDING IN THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, FISCAL YEAR 1974 

National Park Service programs 

Operation of the National Park 

System: 
Office of the Director, NCP... 
Professional Services 
National Capital Parks, East.. 
National Capital Parks, West.. 
National Visitor Center. 


Subtotal, Operation of the 
National Park System.. 
John F, Kennedy Center for the 


21, 118, 200 


2, 400, 000 
Planning, Development and Oper- 
ation of Recreation Facilities: 
Operation of recreation facili- 


Total, operating funds, Na- 
tional Capital parks in 
the District of Colum- 


Appropriation account, planning and 
construction, fiscal year 1974 
Building, utilities and other fa- 
cilities: 
National visitor center: 
Developments (portion) re- 
modeling of Union Station.. 
Audiovisual equipment, ex- 
hibits and furnishings 


Subtotal, planning and 
construction 
Road construction, roads, trails 
and parkways: 
Anacostia Park: developments 
(portion) community and 
visitor recreational use fa- 
cilities 
Constitution gardens (Navy 
munitions site): project 
planning and developments 
(portion) reception center, 
audiovisual and exhibits, un- 
derground bus parking and 
miscellaneous facilities 
Downtown parks: development 
(portion) improvements to 
downtown parks 
Ellipse: developments (por- 
tion) outer circle walks... 
Fort Circle parks: developments 
(portion) community and 
visitor recreation use facil- 
ities 
Jefferson Memorial: develop- 
ments (portion) safety rail- 
ing 
Mall: developments (portion) 
improvements to roads, 
drives and provide bike- 
1, 870, 000 
500, 000 
West Potomac Park: project 
planning (portion) Tidal 
Basin safety railing 
Developments (portion) 
construct reflecting pool and 


35, 000 


22, 000 


Subtotal, Road Construc- 
AOD ee a cieceates =-=- 6,856,000 
Appropriation account, planning, develop- 
ment and operation of recreation facilities, 
fiscal year 1974 


Planning and Development of 
Recreation Facilities: 
Anacostia Park: developments 
(portion) community and 
visitor recreational use fa- 
cilities 
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Constitution Gardens (Navy 
munitions site): project 
planning and developments 
(portion) reception center, 
audiovisual and exhibits, un- 
derground bus parking and 
miscellaneous facilities 

Downtown Parks: develop- 
ments (portion) improve- 
ments to downtown parks... 

Fort Circle Parks: develop- 
ments (portion) community 
and visitor recreation use 
facilities 

Georgetown Waterfront: 
velopments (portion) Old 
Stonehouse Craft Center 1... 

Jefferson Memorial: develop- 
ments (portion) exterior 
cleaning, repointing and 
lighting improvements____ 

Lighting cherry trees (por- 
tion) 

Mall: developments (portion) 
skating rink, national 
sculpture garden_ 

Underground comfort sta- 
450, 000 

Washington Monument: proj- 
ect planning (portion) ele- 
vator and visitor use im- 
provements ~...........__ 

Watering System. 
Developments (portion) light- 
ing improvements... oe 

West Potomac Park: project 
planning (portion) com- 
fort station.__._______ VORN 

Developments (portion) re- 
construct refiecting pool 
and walks.......-__.. SO 


200, 000 
30, 000 


68, 000 


8, 000 


973, 000 


Subtotal, planning and de- 
velopment of recreation 
facilities -..-___ 


Total, development funds, 

National Capital parks in 

District of Columbia... $19, 525, 000 
Total, National Park Sery- 


3, 989, 000 


Other Programs: 

National Zoological Park 

Anacostia Neighborhood Mu- 
a aes 

National Capital Planning 
Commission 

Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Total, other 


4, 406, 000 
302, 000 


1 This project is being deferred in order to 
allow funding of the Franklin D, Roosevelt 
Memorial Project. 


Mr. Chairman, as I conclude, may I 
urge that you support this bill. It is not 
perfect, it could be larger and I would 
hope it can be larger in the years ahead. 
But this year it acknowledges the ne- 
cessity of a total national effort to make 
America the kind of Nation we are all 
dedicated to serve. 

This bill has, as I have told you, money 
for surveys, construction; it also has mu- 
sic and laughter, education and health 
services for our young, our old, our blacks 
and our Indians. It is the composite sum- 
mary of a committee’s affection for its 
Nation and I urge an aye vote. 

I include the following: 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1973 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1974 


[Note.—All amounts are in the form of “‘appropriations’’ unless otherwise indicated.) 


Agency and item 
a) 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources 
Construction and maintenance 


Public lands development roads and trails (appropriation to liquidate contract meet 
Oregon and California grant lands (indefinite, np pith of receipts). ____.__- 


Range improvements (indefinite, appropriation of receipts) 


Recreation development and operation of recreation facilities (indefinite, special Tund). 


Total, Bureau of Land Management___._._..___....-...----..-_..--.- 3 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Education and welfare services 
Education and welfare services (appropriation to liquidate contract authority). 
Resources management 
Construction 
Road construction (appropriation to liquidate contract authority) 
Alaska native fund 
Payment to Ute Tribe of Uintah and Ouray Reservation. 
General administrative expenses 
Tribal funds rie BA 
Tribal funds (indefinite) PERON AAE 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs............-.-...-.- 


; Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Salaries and expenses a 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Appropriation of receipts (indefinite)..........-...-..---..-..-.-.----. 
TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS 
Administration of territories 
Permanent appropriation (special fund). . 
Transferred from other accounts (special ‘fund). 
Total, Territorial Affairs 
Total, Public Land Management 
MINERAL RESOURCES 
Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and research 
Mines and minerals 


Salaries and expenses 


Salaries and expenses 
Total, Mineral Resources 
FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


Resource management. ..... 
Construction and anadromous 


Migratory bird conservation accoun 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife____ 


National Park Service 


Pe ee of the National Park System 
anning and construction 

Road construction (appropriation to liquidate contract authority) 
Preservation of historic properties 


edit 9 development and operation of recreation facilities (indefinite, special fund). 
en 


John F nedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Tota . Nationa' Park Service._..._....._..._.. 
Total, Fish and Wildlife and Parks 


OFFICE OF WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 


SOlOGs SN OR DONE ofa s OTE roan a 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
Salaries and expenses 


Footnotes at end of table. 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority 
appropriated, 
fiscal year 1973 
(enacted to date) 


(2) 


Budget estimates 


of new (obliga- 


tional) authority, 


fiscal year 1974 
(3) 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority 
recommended 

in bill 


(4) 


1 $96, 565, 000 

7, 965, 000 
(3, 265, 000) 

17, 500, 000 

2, 714, 000 


$91, 347, 000 
6, 300, 000 
(4, 000, 000) 
17, 500, 000 
3, 376, 000 

165, 000 


$83, 872, 000 
6, 300, 000 
(4, 000, ae 
17, 500, 000 - 
3, 376, 000 

165, 000 


Bil compared with— 


Budget estimates 
of new (obliga- 
tional) authority, 
fiscal year 1974 


New budget (obli- 
gational) authority, 
fiscal year 1973 


(5) (6) 


—$12, 693, 000 
—1, 665, 000 
ETS, 000). 


—$7, 475, 000 


124, 744, 000 


303, 285, 000 
(271, 000) 
186, 041, 000 
56, 078, 000 
(45, 539, 000) 
50, 000, 000 
5, 000 


118, 688, 000 


295, 572, 000 
(1, 500, 000) 
85, 358, 000 
44, 000, 000 

(43, 000, 000) 
70, 000, 000 


6,200,000 5,319, 00 


3, 000, 009 
13, 530, 000 


13, 505, 000 


1, 213, 000 


298, 476, 000 
(1, 500, 000) 
86, 022, 000 
53, 343, 000 

(43, 000, 00) 
70, 000, 000 

5, 244, 000 
3, 000, 000 
13, 505, 000 


13, 531, 000 


=7, 475, 000. 


—4, 809, 000 +2, 904, 060 

(+1, 229, 000) Rae Se 

—19, 000 +664, 000 
—2, 735, 000 
(—2, 539, 000) 
+20, 000, 000 _ 


518, 199, 000 


3 4, 150, 000 


300, 000, 000 


“516, 754, 000 


4, 436, 000 


55, 223, 000 


22, 375, 000 
(469, 000) 
(470, 000) 


15, 000, 000 
(420, 000) 
(645, 000) 


529, 590, 000 


4, 396, 000 
71, 223, 000 


15, 000, 000 
(420, 000) 
(645, 000) 


+11, 391, 000 tlt 836, 000" 


+246, 000 


—228, 777, 000 + 000, ag. 


= 7,970; iain annaa 
(—49, 000) 
(+175, 000) 


22, 375, 000 
“969, “468, 000 


710,101,000 


15, 000, 000 
731,422,000 


—7, 375, 000 Sie 


—238, 046, 000 +21, 321, v00 


+ $150, 450, 000 


$156, 000, 000 


_ $155, 974, best 


+55, 524, 000 —$26, 000 


5157, 465, 000 


136, 824, 000 


145, 424, 000 


= osn, Mor Bal 600, 000 


43, 490, 000 


52, 500, 000 


61, 500, 000 


+18, 010, 000 


1, 558, 000 _ 


1, 485, 000 


2, 585, 000 


+1, 027, 000 


"3852, , 963, 


176, 639, 500 
2, 333, 000 
7, 100, 000 


79, 004, 000 
9, 233, 000 


~ 365, 483, 000 


80, 137, 000 
12, 846, 500 


Hz, 520, 000 


+3, 497, 500 
+10, 513, 500 
—7, 100, 000 


86, 072, 500 


1 162, 918, 000 

154, 146, 000 
(5, 416, 000) 

i 000 


2, 060, 000 


“88; 237, 000 


176, 780, 000 


2, 400, 000 


223, 118, 000 


236, 159, 000 


309, 190, 500 


324, 396, o0 


+6, 911, 000 


176, 720, 000 
20, 000, 000 
(35; 000; 000) 
4; 054, 000 


234, 705, 000 


+13, 802, 000 


F31, 531, 000 
a00; 000 


+1, 587, 000 —l, 454, 000 


32, 688, 3,500 


O H8 498, 000 + 


Ex 292, 2,500 


116, 344, 000 


13, 149, 000 


13, 689, 000 


7, 360, 000 


7, 850, 000 
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Bill d with— 
New budget (obli- ill compared wi 


gational) asthority Budget estimates New budget (obli- Budget estimates 

ei ples , Of new (obliga- gational) authority New budget (obli- of new (obliga- 

K fiscal year 1973 tional) authority, recommended gational) authority, tional) authority, 

Agency and item (enacted to date) fiscal year 1974 in bill fiscal year 1973 fiscal year 1974 


(1) (2) (4) (5) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
15, 495, 000 +199, 900 


5, 737, 000 4-1, 271, 000 
Central energy research and development fund Se N 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program). 670, 000 


Total, Office of the Secretary 20, 261, 100 2 21, 902, 000 +-1, 640, 900 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Department of the Interior. 1, 675, 586, 600 . 1, 467, 684, 500 —207, 902, 100 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations ~~ 1, 675, 586, 600 1, 467, 684, 500 —207, 902, 100 
Definite appropriations. (1, 341, 842, 600) y (1,330, 384, 500) (—11, 458, 100) 
u p Indefinite appropriations... (333, 744, 000) (137, 300, 000) (—196, 444, 000) 
emoranda— - 
Appropriations tofiquidate contract authority (54, 491, 000) (83, 500, 000) (83, 500, 000) (+-29, 009, 000) 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority and appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority (1, 730, 077,600) (1, 534,067,000) (1,551, 184,500) (—178, 893, 100) (+17, 117, 500) 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


J Forest Service 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management... 18 299, 231, 000 246, 324, 000 259, 701, 000 —39, 530, 000 +13, 377, 000 
Forest research 62, 146, 600 57, 275, 000 59, 145, 900 —3, 001, 000 +1, 870, 006 
State and private forestry cooperation _ _ t 32, 837, 000 23, 760, 000 27, 760, 000 —5, 077, 000 +4, 000, 000 


Total, forest protection and utilization. . -..-.........--2..--....-------.----------- 394, 214, 000 327, 359, 000 346, 606, 000 —47, 608, 000 +19, 247, 000 


Construction and land acquisition 1 48, 794, 900 25, 498, 000 26, 353, 000 —22, 441, 900 
Youth conservation corps. 3, 505, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 

Forest roads and trails (appropriation to liquidate cont: (158, 840, 000) (87, 700, 000) (90, 700, 000) 

Acquisition of lands for national forests: 


—59, 941, 600 +19, 095, 000 


Salaries and expenses. +8, 000 y -1, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE . See ne 


Health Services and Mental Health Administration 


Indian health services 9172, 748, 000 176, 968, 000 184, 118, 000 +11, 370, 000 +7, 150, 000 
Indian health facilities 44, 549, 000 41,717, 000 46, 027, 000 +1, 478, 000 +4, 310, 000 


Total, Health Services and Mental Health Administration j 217, 297, 000 218, 685, 000 230, 145, 000 +12, 848, 000 +11, 460, 000 


Office of Education 
Indian education —18, 000, 000 : 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses $1, 086, 000 $1, 086, 000 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Salaries and Expenses 
Endowment for the arts. é 65, 000, 000 -+14, 975, 000 —15, 325, 000 
Endowment for the humanities... % 65, 000, 000 500 -++8, 000, 000 —22, 500, 000 
Administrative expenses f 8, 000, 000 +1, 186, 000 —1, 500, 000 


+24, 161,000 —39, 325, 000 


Subtotal, salaries and expenses. _.....-.......-._.-- å ai- 138, 000, 000 


Matching Grants 


Endowment for the arts (indefinite). .-.......--.-.---------------------------------+----- 
Endowment for the humanities (indefinite) 


38 


ae 
|3|3| 88 


Subtotal, matching grants 
Total, National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


æ 
Fa 
S| 
an 


“$25,161,000 —46,325, 000 


en 
pe] 
69 


+3, 805, 000 


Salaries and expenses EI 000. 000 
50, 000 


Museum programs and related research (special foreign currency program) 
Science information exchange . 

Construction and improvements, National Zoological Park.. 

Restoration and renovation of buildings. 

Construction $ 
Construction (contract seuit. J 5 
Construction (appropriation to liquidate contract authority) 

Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art 

Salaries and expenses, Woodrow Wilson International Center for Scholars. 
Operation and maintenance, John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 


8s 


33888 


30 


Total, Smithsonian Institution 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1973 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1974—Continued 


[Note.—All amounts are in the form of “appropriations” unless otherwise indicated.] 


Agency and item 
a) 


New budget (obli- 

pao ears Y 
Se piaia 

year 1973 

Phoacont to date) 


tional) authorit 
fiscal year 19 


(2) 


HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL COMMISSIONS 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission 


Budget estimates New budget (abli- 
of new (obliga- gational) authority New budget (obli- 


Bill compared with— 


Budget estimates 
of new (obliga- 
tional) authority, 


authority, 
fiscal year 1974 


recommended gationa 
al year 1973 


in bill fiscal 


7 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON INDIAN OPPORTUNITY 


Salaries and expenses. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


Salaries and expenses. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE PLANNING COMMISSION FOR ALASKA 


Salaries and expenses. 


750, 000 


694, 400 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Salaries and expenses 
Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Related Agencies 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations... 
Definite appropriat 
Indefinite appropriations _ 
Contract authority 
Memoranda— 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authority. 


200, 000 


200, 000 


879, 443, 700 


823, 864, 300 


801, 869, 700 —77, 574, 000 


852, 443, 700 
(844, 663, 700) 
7, 780, 000) 
000 


Q 9, 340, 


(158, 840, 000) 


tal, new budget (obligational) authority and appropriations to liquidate contract 


authority 
RECAPITULATION 
Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority, all titles. 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations. 
Indefinite appropriations. A 
Contract-authority 
Memoranda— 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authority 
Grand total, 
contract authority. 


1 Includes the following amounts contained in the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental 


bill fiscal year 19 


Bureau of Land Management, “Management of lands and resources” 


Bureau of indian Affairs, “Resources management" 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, “ 
National Park Service: 
Operation of the National Park System 
Planning and construction 
Forest Service: 
Forest land management. 
Forest research 
State and private forestry cooperation_ 
Construction and land acquisition______ 


Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corporation, “Salaries and expenses"... 5: 


2 In addition $2,040,000 transferred from “Salaries and expenses”, Office of Water Resources 
from “‘Surveys, investigations, and research," Geological Survey pursuant 


Research and $286, 


‘Resource managem 


(1, 038, 283, 700) 


2, 555, 030, 300 


3, 864, 300 
ct 524, 300) 
000) 


(114, 700, 000) 
(938, 564, 300) 


2, 274, 431, 300 


801, 869, 700 —50, 574, 000 —21, 994, 600 
(789; 529, 700)  (—55, ia 000) (—14, 994, 600 
(12, 340, 000 Gh 560, 000 (—7, 000, 00} 


(—7, 000, 000) 
(—28, 994, 600) 


(107, 700, 000) 
(909, 569, 700) 


(51, 140, 000) 
(—128, 714, 000) 
2, 269, 554, 200 


—285, 476, 100 —4, 877, 100 


2, 528, 030, 300 
(2, 186, 506, 300) 
(341, 524; 000) 

2 000 


(213, 331, 000) 
(2, 768, 361, 300) 


new budget (obligational) authority and appropriations to liquidate 


- $18, 500, 000 
2, 900, 000 


2, 274, 431, 300 
(2, 132, 397; 300) 
142; 034; 000) 


(198, 200, 000) 
(2, 472, 631, 300) 
31n addition $72,000 transferred from “Surveys, investigations, and research, 
Survey pursuant to the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental bill fiscal 


4 Includes $1,064,000 transferred to other Interior Agencies pursuant to 
ment 2d Supplemental bill fiscal year 1973. 


—258, 476, 100 
Ge a2, 100) 


2, 269, 554, 200 —4, 877, 100 
(2, 119, 914, 200) (—12, 483, 100) 
(149, 640, 000) (+7, 606, 000 


’ a 


(191, 200, 000) 
(2; 460, 754, 200) 


(—22, 131,000) 
(—307, 607, 100) 


(—7, 000, 000) 
(—11, 877, 100) 
" Geologica 


r 1973. 
e Conference Agree- 


# In addition $706,000 transferred from Bia by investigations, and research,” Geological 


Survey pursuant to the Conference Agreement 2d 


‘upplemental bill fiscal year 1973. 


è Excludes $7,505,000 for grants-in-aid. 


7 Includes $2,040, 


000 transferred to “Education and welfare services,” Bureau of indian Affairs, 


pursuant to the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental bill fiscal year 1973. 


43, 627, 000 
1, 003, 000 
77 


„000 
213, 000 
350, 000 


74, 710, 000 


year 1973. 


10 Appropriated in fiscal ye 


funding is included in the Nation: 


to the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental bill fiscal year 1973. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
Hansen) yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
of vandals, may I ask the gentlewoman 
this: Is there any money in this bill to 
take care of the vandalism that was per- 
petrated in and on the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs building last November, or 
does that come under the General Serv- 
ices Administration appropriation? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the restoration of that build- 
ing has been completed. Many of the 
stolen items have been returned. There 
are no specific funds for that purpose 
in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
speaking in particular of the desecration 
of the interior of the building and the 
destruction of equipment in the building. 
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Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. We had 
a complete investigation of this incident 
done by our investigative staff. I would 
be pleased to give that report to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa if he is interested. It 
is a very interesting report. 

Of course, it was a regrettable incident, 
but on the other hand I would like to say 
that if you go through the Indian reser- 
vations, we have much to be apologetic 
about. There is yet much to be done for 
the economy, health, education, and 
daily living of our Indian people. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentlewoman 
yield further; 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to comment 
by saying that I have never seen more 
wanton, ruthless, and senseless destruc- 
tion than that in the Bureau building. I 
visited that building last November and 
saw the destruction. I do not know how 


s In addition $3,179 000 transferred from ‘‘Forest Research” 
private forestry cooperation” pursuant to the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental bill fiscal 


u Excludes $15,505,000 for grants-in-aid, not au 


and $5,000,000 from “State and 


® In addition $2,734,000 transferred from “Special benefits for disabled coal miners,” purusant 
to the Conference Agreement 2d Supplemental bill fiscal year 1973. 
ear 1973 for Saatos incurred in fiscal year 1972. Fiscal year 1973 


al Park Service ad a 


orized. 


anyone can possibly, under any guise, 
justify what they did to the interior of 
that building. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. No one 
justifies violence. But, I would also say to 
the gentleman that the $20 million spent 
by the Forest Service each year because 
of vandalism and litter in our National 
Forests by some of the most respectable 
people in the United States is just as 
regrettable. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Wili the gentle- 
women yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I would like simply 
to commend the gentlewoman for a very 
fine statement. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SETBERLING. It shows the kind 
of priorities I think our country needs, 
and I want also to commend her sub- 
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committee for doing an outstanding job 
under rather stringent conditions. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would like to add my commendation to 
the chairman of the subcommittee. the 
very able gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton. I would like to raise one question 
concerning coal mine health and safety. 
On page 21 of the committee report, it 
is indicated that there is $10,655,000 less 
in the new appropriation than in the 
committee bill for fiscal year 1973. 
Knowing the interest and leadership of 
the committee in funding coal mine 
health and safety, I was wondering if 
we could have an explanation of the 
reason why the item under education 
and training has been reduced $12,892,- 
000 in comparison to the appropriated 
amount for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. McDADE. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

In reply to the question of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, in order to re- 
fresh his recollection, this is a training 
camp that was built in the State of West 
Virginia. Construction has been com- 
pleted, so there is obviously no need for 
additional funding. It is a one-shot deal. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Yes. 
I would simply like the Recorp to show I 
was certainly aware of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Academy lo- 
cated at Beckley, W. Va., in my district. 
Iam pleased that the record shows it was 
not a reduction of the emphasis of the 
committee on mine health and safety, 
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but simply a large amount of construc- 
tion funds were involved. The committee 
is to be commended for its concern that 
adequate funds are made available to 
protect the health and safety of coal 
miners. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of’ Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to join my 
colleague in commending the distin- 
guised gentlewoman from Washington 
for her very fine efforts in the subcom- 
mittee and in the committee in present- 
ing to us a very good appropriation bill 
under the unwise and stringent guide- 
lines as to expenditures set out by 
the administration. I believe the report 
merits particular consideration and com- 
mendation of the House and referring 
particularly to page 5, beginning with the 
words “The management of our natural 
resources” and running through the 
middle of page 7 wherein the gentle- 
woman and the subcommittee have set 
forth words that I think merit the con- 
sideration of this body, of the Nation, 
and certainly the administration. 

I do wish to think the gentlewoman. 

I thank the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan (Mr, 
DINGELL). The committee has been deep- 
ly concerned about the lack of manage- 
ment funds for our natural resources. 
We will no longer have these priceless 
resources of our Nation, nor the quality 
of our environment that we need, if we 
do not start spending more money in 
these areas. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentlewoman for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add my words 
of congratulation and my compliments 
to the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. Hansen) for an excellent presenta- 
tion of this bill. I also wish to express 
my pleasure and appreciation to the 
members of her subcommittee, all of 
them, for an excellent job. I think per- 
haps in certain areas the bill is rather 
stringent and the amounts appropriated 
have been dropped on several matters 
affecting items in Wyoming. However, I 
recognize, as we all do, that we all have 
to pay the price of some reasonable bal- 
ance in our spending policies. 

I would also like to say that I am very 
pleased for the portion of the bill rela- 
tive to the preservation of our natural 
resources. 

I would like to suggest that some time 
during the debate it might be well to 
present into the Recorp a sheet show- 
ing the receipts and revenues of various 
Department of Interior agencies. These 
revenues are increasing every year 
through leasing, through BLM drawings, 
through these agencies that we now 
fund. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. If the 
gentleman from Wyoming will yield, I 
would like to say that our hearings con- 
tain a detailed statement of receipts by 
the Interior Department and the U.S. 
Forest Service and I will insert them in 
the Recor at this point. If the Members 
will save their copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, they will have a very accurate 
report on those very things. 

The material follows: 


[The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management for fiscal years 1970, 1971, 1972 and estimated receipts for 1973 and 1974] 


Sales, public lands and materials. 

Fees and commissions 

Mineral leasing. z 

Mineral leasing, Outer Continental Shelf 


Trans Alaska pipeline... 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


1 Despite a critical need for additional resources, the receipt level for fiscal year 1973 and fiscal 


Actual 1970 


4, 468, 45: 
141, 217, 162 
186, 861, 451 

5, 668, 742 

249, 892 
65, 419, 401 


Actual 1971 


849 $2, 013, 823 
5 4, 096, 965 


151, 332, 1 
1, 050, 549, 3 
7, 549, 969 


"270, 
70, 663, 


Actual 1972 Estimate 1973 ‘Estimate 1974 


$1, 941, 520 
5, 351, 278 


34 145, 098, 401 
70 279, 352, 756 


8, 021, 646 
908 


963 293, 
663, 296 83, 519, 703 


482, 104 


341, 584 


1, 286, 958, 624 


i e anticipated impact of each d sale upon the environment as receipts. 
year 1974 will depend upon the anticipa vl gg 


well as the continuing safe operation of existing OCS 


Fiscal w Fiscal year 
972 
actual 


Recreation... 


Mineral leases and permits.. 
Admission and user fees... 


NATIONAL FOREST SERVICE RECEIPTS 
[In thousands} 


Fiscal year 
973 974 


estimated estimated 


523, 920, 796 


Note: This table does not include public land administration or litter prevention and cleanup 
ipt 


Fiscal year 
973 
estimated 


Fiscal yir 
972 
actual 


Fiscal o: 
974 
estimated 


Mineral leases and permits.. 
Admission and user fees... 


Subtotal. 
Oregon and California grant lands (primarily timber)... 
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Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I will 
be happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to say that I wish 
to commend the chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN) 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mc- 
Dave) and the entire subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations deal- 
ing with the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriations. 

I think that the gentlewoman has 
brought forth a very fine bill, and that 
the gentlewoman has made an excellent 
statement in behalf of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank 
the gentlewoman for the consideration 
the committee gave to the Lake Tahoe 
area. There has been a need for some 
time to buy the three parcels that are 
in the bill before us today. I believe that 
these and other such areas should be 
acquired by the Forest Service, and be 
put under their jurisdiction. 

Again I want to thank the gentle- 
woman from Washington for the con- 
sideration the committee has given to 
this matter. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. The 
committee was very pleased to do so. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I too 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
support of the praise and approbation 
they have given to the work done by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN), 
and also the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. McDanE), the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, and all of the other 
members of the subcommittee, for what 
I believe to be a very thoughtful and 
desirable legislative product. 

May I note just parenthetically that 
all of the millions of people who reside 
in the San Francisco Bay area are very 
grateful that the committee recognized 
that with skyrocketing land costs that 
confront this area that the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area was given 
funding that will make it possible, hope- 
fully, to be able to buy some of the land 
at a price this year that will be a good 
deal less than the price we would have to 
pay if the purchase of those lands is 
postponed. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask of the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentlewoman 
from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN), 
whether or not the gentlewoman con- 
curs with my hope, as the author of that 
legislation, that the Department of the 
Interior will use these funds, hopefully to 
make downpayments, rather than using 
them just to perhaps buy one, two, or 
three parcels in their entirety? 

I may say that a number of the private 
owners—many of them old Califor- 
nians—voluntarily offered that their 
lands be included in the park area, and 
the authorizing legislation provided for 
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Stage payments so that the tax con- 
sequences to these landowners would not 
become onerous, particularly in light of 
the fact that they generously, rather 
than resisting that their own family 
properties being included, to the con- 
trary they offered and encouraged that 
their properties be included as a long 
term haven, if you will, for the millions 
of people that live in our part of the 
country. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. If the 
gentleman will yield. I will reply that 
the committee was very interested in this 
procedure. We requested an opinion of 
the Interior Solicitor. It was the Solici- 
tor’s opinion that the purchase on a con- 
tract or installment basis was entirely 
legal. 

Subsequent to that time I have learned 
that the Office of Management and 
Budget does not approve of this proce- 
dure. The members of the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress can 
never see the Office of Management and 
Budget to confer with them on the sub- 
ject of their legal opinions. The best in- 
formation that I can give the gentleman 
is that the Solicitor from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior says the procedure 
is completely legal. 

Mr, BURTON. Is it our colleague's 
view that the Solicitor’s opinion is one 
well founded? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes, it 
is. 

Mr. BURTON. And that the Depart- 
ment should proceed on this downpay- 
ment route rather than exclusively on 
the entire-purchase route? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes, I 
do, because I think we have had enough 
experience with the purchase of land in 
the United States to realize that the price 
escalation that goes on, once a park is 
established, is utterly fantastic. I would 
hope that the Office of Management and 
Budget would no longer curtail land and 
water funds, because this fund was es- 
tablished to meet the critical needs for 
the purchase of recreation lands in the 
United States before prices escalate. 

Mr. BURTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman. If I may also note, because I 
think it most justified and proper, that 
in addition to Mrs. Hansen’s and Mr. Mc- 
Dave’s work, there was enormous assist- 
ance and valuable contribution made by 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. Wy- 
ATT) ; the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Veysey) ; the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Evans); the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. McKay); the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Lonc); and the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Yates). All of us 
in our part of the country are grateful 
to all of these Members for this fine 
product. i 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Fifty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 
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[Roll No. 301] 


Edwards, Calif. Patman 

Erlenborn Pike 

Evins, Tenn. Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Reid 


Rodino 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Shipley 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, NJ. 
Tiernan 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Baker 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Brotzman 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Buchanan 
Clark 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derwinski 


Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Landrum 
Long, Md. 
McEwen 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mitchell, Md. 
Devine Murphy, Il. 
Diggs Murphy, N.Y. 
Dorn Nelsen 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 8917, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
Members to record their presence by elec- 
tronic device, whereupon 365 Members 
recorded their presence, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill, H.R. 8817, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for fiscal 
1974. Before discussing the bill, I wish 
to extend my appreciation to the chair- 
lady of the subcommittee, Mrs. HANSEN, 
for the impartial way in which she con- 
ducted the hearings on the bill. Her ac- 
tions have been conducted in a most 
thorough and nonpartisan way. I want to 
compliment, as well, the other members 
of the subcommittee. Each of them has 
made an important contribution to the 
betterment of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior appropri- 
ations bill, which we consider today, is, 
first and foremost, a resource bill. But it 
it much more than that. It is both a long 
term and a short term investment in the 
people, the land, and the resources of 
America. The funds we invest today not 
only generate additional moneys for the 
treasury tomorrow, but they develop the 
resources necessary to fuel this Nation’s 
energy needs. They develop the minds of 
all Americans who benefit from the his- 
torical, cultural, and recreational pro- 
grams funded here. And they develop the 
bodies and minds of the many native 
Americans who benefit from the health 
services and educational opportunities of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the In- 
dian Health Service. 

The Members will note, however, that 
this bill is, by no means, an extravagant 
investment. The committee bill estimates 
for new obligational authority are $4,- 
877,100 below the requested amounts. 
However, the committee was quite active 
in establishing certain priorities, making 
the bill a prudent investment and a re- 
sponsive investment as well. 

The moneys we invest today to man- 
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age the Nation’s natural resources will be 
used to maintain and improve the nearly 
2 billion acres of Federal lands, includ- 
ing the vast outer continental shelf off 
shore. These lands are a vast storehouse 
of public wealth. Each year, they yield 
13 billion board feet of timber, 50 per- 
cent of the Western half of the Nation’s 
water, grazing area for 16 million head 
of livestock, 7 million pounds of fish, and 
$3.5 billion worth of mineral leases— 
with royalties accruing to the Govern- 
ment of nearly one-half million dollars 
per year. Bonuses from these lease sales 
will amount to more than $2.2 billion 
this year. 

In human terms, these lands and pro- 
grams provide educational assistance for 
nearly 150,000 Indian children in Indian 
and public schools, funds to operate the 
more than 300 irrigation systems to help 
Indian farmers grow food, and welfare 
and family services to some 95,000 Indian 
families. 

This bill provides for the needs of the 
222,000 residents of the Trust Territories 
of American Samoa and Guam, for the 
533,700 reservation Indians on 39.7 mil- 
lion acres of tribal land and the estimated 
503 million visitations by all Americans 
to our national parks and national 
forests. 

Once again, my colleagues will note 
that the largest single increase in this 
bill is directed to the needs of the Ameri- 
can Indians. Many basic services of life, 
which we take for granted—dental care, 
maternity care, the birth of a child in a 
clean, sanitary hospital, are new and 
life-giving experiences to the American 
Indians, Death rates from disease, such 
as tuberculosis, influenza, and gastritis, 
are decreasing dramatically, while the 
housing construction, school construction 
and health services available to Indians 
are making important advances. 

While the committee report details at 
great length the many accomplishments 
of the Indian Health Service and the 
success attributable to the BIA educa- 
tion program, I hope the Members would 
take the time to read of the many prob- 
lem areas remaining. They indicate that, 
while we are making progress, there is 
still a long road ahead for the American 
Indian if he is to have the life to which 
he is entitled. 

The budget makes a significant in- 
crease in the accounts for management 
and development of our national re- 
sources. The second largest increase 
found in the budget is directed to the 
U.S. Forest Service, the Federal agency 
charged with the responsibility for man- 
aging over 187 million acres of national 
forests and grasslands. The Forest Serv- 
ice also carries on an active program of 
research in areas such as pest and 
disease control, as well as cooperative 
programs with the State and local gov- 
ernments to protect and preserve more 
than 393 million acres of State and local 
forestland in our country. 

Since 1971, the Forest Service has been 
cooperating with the States to imple- 
ment programs to control gypsy moth 
infestation. Gypsy moth infestation now 
covers 1.4 million acres—an increase of 
500,000 acres over the past decade. The 
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Forest Service presently funds such 
agreements with the States on a 50-50 
basis. I urge the Forest Service to expe- 
dite its efforts to develop better environ- 
mental controls and alternative solutions 
that will provide wide application of such 
controls without any environmental dif- 
ficulty. 

The U.S. Geological Survey and the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines total activities need 
$300 million to monitor and meet the Na- 
tion’s mineral and energy needs. The 
energy crisis, we all envisioned for the 
future, is very much with us today. How- 
ever, the Nation is on the verge of an- 
other potentially more dangerous crisis 
brought on by the careless and wasteful 
way in which we use our Nation’s min- 
erals. Recently, the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, in a detailed report, outlined the 
gravity of the shortages we face in pro- 
viding vital minerals. 

Supplies of our Nation’s raw minerals 
are being seriously depleted. We are now 
importing 29 percent of our oil and gas 
requirements, about 33 percent of our 
iron, and a massive 87 percent of our 
aluminum. At current rates of consump- 
tion, our Nation’s supply of copper will 
be exhausted in 50 years. While we pro- 
duce 9 percent of the world’s zinc, we use 
three times that much. The fifth most 
widely used metal is manganese. Yet this 
Nation has no known reserves, and the 
last manganese mine in the Nation 
closed its doors in 1970. And you cannot 
make steel without menganese. 

Even more disturbing is the evidence 
that we are wasting the ores we use at 
an alarming rate. If the Government 
does not devote more significant amounts 
of its future budgets to new mineral ex- 
traction technology, then we will soon 
find ourselves without any domestic sup- 
plies and relying to even greater degrees 
on foreign imports to meet our mineral 
needs. 

This bill makes a major contribution 
toward alleviating our energy shortages. 
The sum of $126 million is contained in 
this bill for energy-related research. 
This is an increase of $23.6 million above 
last year’s budget for specific projects 
within the Office of Coal Research, the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey, and the Forest Service. Many of 
these projects are in the development or 
pilot plant stage, all of which, we are 
confident, will yield significant returns 
on our investment. 

The activities of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines focus on several major areas, Since 
its inception, the Bureau has been the 
Government’s chief research arm in try- 
ing to develop new energy sources from 
our fossil fuels. They have been charged 
with the responsibility of implementing 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act to protect our Nation’s mine work- 
ers from the hazards of their occupation. 
The committee added $3.8 million in ad- 
ditional funds for coal mine health and 
safety research to help conquer these 
hazards. 

The Bureau has also embarked upon 
active and imaginative programs to im- 
prove the lands damaged by strip and 
subsurface mining. Their activities in my 
Congressional District, wherein so much 
of the Nation’s coal was mined and indus- 
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try was fueled since the turn of the 20th 
century, have been particularly lauda- 
tory. The present director, Dr. Elburt 
Osborn, is, in my opinion, the finest 
director in that agency’s proud his- 
tory. He has an extremely able and 
cooperative staff, one of whom I 
would like to single out for special 
praise. He is Mr. Joseph Corgan, 
Chief of the Environmental Division of 
the Bureau, who will be retiring effective 
June 30, after 36 years of distinguished 
service to the Bureau and to the Nation. 
In the often impersonal Federal bu- 
reaucracy, Mr. Corgan has become a per- 
sonal friend not only to me but to the 
residents of northeastern Pennsylvanta. 
His assistance in extinguishing under- 
ground mine fires, in eliminating burn- 
ing culm banks, in stabilizing vast under- 
ground mined areas underlying property, 
has made the major contribution to a 
better environment in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. All of us in the subcom- 
mittee shall miss his counsel, and we wish 
him many happy years of retirement. 

I call the Members attention to the 
$16 million increase in new budget au- 
thority for the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation’s Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. Since its creation, this fund has 
been the prime source of funding, not 
only for State and local outdoor recrea- 
tion projects, but for Federal land ac- 
quisition activity by such agencies as 
the National Park Service, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, and the Bureau of Land 
Management. Income for this fund is 
generated chiefly from receipts from off- 
shore oil leases. 

This year, the budget estimate con- 
tained $50 million in new budget au- 
thority for the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation to provide a catch-up year 
wherein the Bureau could reduce a back- 
log of unobligated balances. The BOR 
indicated to the committee that a pro- 
gram level of $196 million for fiscal 74 
would clean up their pipeline applica- 
tions. The committee felt that such a 
program level was inadequate to meet 
our recreation needs for State assistance. 
The committee added $16 million in new 
budget authority which, when coupled 
with previous balances, will bring the 
program level to a point $10 million above 
amounts expended in fiscal year 1973. 
With $80 million in the pipeline for fiscal 
year 1974, the Bureau requested no new 
funds for Federal programs. The action 
in reprograming funds for three criti- 
cal acquisition projects on the Federal 
side also brings the Federal obligational 
level to $110 million. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8917, the Interior 
and related agencies appropriations 
bill contains two items of particular im- 
portance to the residents of my con- 
gressional district. 

On page 20 of the committee report, 
the committee has directed that the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, through its 
land and water conservation fund, to 
spend an additional $10 million for land 
acquisition in the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area. I am grateful 
to the committee for taking this course 
of action at my request. The committee's 
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decision to commit these funds at this 
time is a wise one indeed. 

This park, authorized in 1962, is the 
largest unfinished park in the eastern 
half of the Nation. Yet 6 million Ameri- 
cans visit and enjoy it each year. Last 
year, the authorization expired, and the 
National Park Service found itself with- 
out the legal means to acquire the re- 
maining 15,000 acres of land. The Con- 
gress wisely enacted Public Law 92-575, 
legislation which I sponsored increasing 
the authorization ceiling to $65 million. 
This represents an increase of $28 mil- 
lion above the old ceiling. Shortly there- 
after, the Office of Management and 
Budget approved an Interior Department 
request to reprogram an additional $7 
million through fiscal 1975 to activate its 
land acquisition program. The action of 
the House today in making an additional 
$10 million available brings the total 
dollar figure for acquisition to $17 
million through 1974. This does not in- 
clude the acquisition activities of lands 
administered by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. These funds should enable the 
National Park Service to accelerate their 
threat of condemnation currently facing 
land acquisition program to remove the 
many residents of the park area. These 
people are in desperate and of relief 
from the many problems that beset peo- 
ple living in the environs of a half-com- 
pleted park. 

On page 22, the Bureau of Mines has 
included an additional $700,000 for en- 
vironmental improvement in the an- 
thracite area of the district. This money 
will be used by experts at the Bureau 
to improve and alleviate various environ- 
mental difficulties caused by the ravages 
of strip and subsurface mining. Last year, 
the committee also included funds for 
the Bureau to undertake a demonstra- 
tion project by taking a badly stripped 
and scarred piece of land and converting 
it into a country park. This new money 
will be used for similar purposes as part 
of a continuing program to improve the 
environment and reclaim abandoned 
strip mined areas in that area. 

The committee’s action, while recog- 
nizing the difficult budgetary problems we 
face this year, has attempted to keep the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund at 
a viable level for the coming year. Last 
year, the BOR spent $202 million. This 
year, they will have $212 million avail- 
able for obligation. Hopefully, the Bureau 
will return next year with a more real- 
istic budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
bill. It deserves the support of every 
Member of this House. It is the product 
of careful scrutiny by the subcommittee 
and the full committee. We did not 
accept the budget recommendations 
blindly. We added some and cut some, 
and the result is a flexible budget that 
addresses itself to some of the Nation’s 
most critical needs. I urge its adoption by 
the House. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDADE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I regret that members 
of the Appropriations Committee did not 
have the benefit of hearing witnesses be- 
fore our committee testify as to the need 
for the $145 million in appropriations for 
fiscal 1974 for the Endowments for the 
Arts and Humanities. 

The arts endowment alone has almost 
8,000 formal and preliminary written re- 
quests for assistance, of which NEA can 
assist less than one-fourth. The humani- 
ties endowment can fund only 936 out 
of 1,844 highly rated applications—total 
applications 4,113. 

The arts endowment has been espe- 
cially successful in raising private and 
public moneys to match—and overmatch 
the stimulus of Federal money. They 
average $3 to $4 for every Federal dollar, 
and in many many projects have had 
spectacular results in funding programs 
which benefit areas which heretofore 
have never been reached with major 
cultural efforts. 

For instance, the Arttrain—now tour- 
ing in my Rocky Mountain area—a $50,- 
000 endowment grant, stimulated the 
raising of $680,000 to send this unique 
6-car art show and educational project 
into remote and rural, small town areas 
which have never had the benefit of such 
art work. 

Tell of tour now in Rocky Mountain. 

This will tour Southeastern United 
States soon. 

The endowments have made extraor- 
dinary efforts to have their programs 
reach a broad spectrum of American so- 
ciety—they have stretched themselves as 
I pointed out during debate on the au- 
thorization bill—to reach isolated 
groups, the poor, the aged, the sick, in 
hospitals in prisons in homes for the 
handicapped. They have provided seed 
money to start local theatre groups, 
dance groups, orchestras, which are still 
struggling to make ends meet. They 
have been particularly helpful in helping 
the modern dance groups become viable 
at a time when the public is demanding— 
in the wake of the increased leisure time 
and better incomes—more cultural pro- 
grams. 

The President had requested $72.5 mil- 
lion for the arts endowment in fiscal 
1974, not quite double the fiscal 1973 
amount of $40 million. Canada, with 
nearly 22 million people, spent $26.5 
million in 1972 compared to our $29.7 
million that year. Great Britain, with 
some 54 million people spent $66 million. 
And West Germany, with 55 million peo- 
ple, spent $134 million. 

It is the hope of the group called the 
partnership for the arts, a private orga- 
nization of citizens, that the United 
States by 1976 could be appropriating 
$200 million, or roughly $1 per capita for 
such expenditures. 

Compare this goal, which will not be 
reached, if the Appropriations Commit- 
tee does not in future years provide us 
with more money—with the per capita 
expenditures of: West Germany: $2.42 
per capita; Austria $2 per capita; Sweden 
$2; Canada $1.40; Israel $1.34 and Great 
Britain $1.23. 

We should be doing better in this area 
and I should like to emphasize that $145 
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million would definitely have been a jus- 
tifiable expenditure for the arts and hu- 
manities in fiscal 1974 for the richest 
country in the world. 

To the critics who rationalize cutting 
this budget because the material needs of 
Americans have not been fully met, I 
counter with the argument that we 
should think for a minute of where our 
preoccupation with material things has 
led us. Are we nearer to the peace or 
understanding between nations? And do 
not the humanities—reading the great 
works of literature, history, ethics, and 
philosophy—do they not have something 
to say to the present condition of man 
in this country? 

I agree wholeheartedly with witnesses 
who testified that “humanistic studies 
have as vital and unique a contribution to 
make to the amelioration of problems in 
our national life as do the sciences.” 

Yet we continue to spend over $600 
million for the National Science Founda- 
tion, $17 billion for research and devel- 
opment. Our priorities are askew; the 
humanities have more to say to us— 
perhaps we would not be in the present 
moral crisis if we had spent more time 
on ethics, on learning truths from his- 
ory. 

I agree with Dr. Ronald Berman, the 
very able chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, who said 
in testimony that by the study of the 
great books of literature such as, say 
John Milton, Shakespeare, and all the 
rest, we are “challenged by moral im- 
peratives” which demand that we con- 
duct our private and public lives in the 
best way we know how. 

This is what the National Endowments 
for the Arts and Humanities are attempt- 
ing—and believe me, such consciousness 
raising is drastically needed in this coun- 
try. 

Under the gifted leadership of Miss 
Nancy Hanks, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the 
renaissance of the arts which already 
had begun has been stimulated further 
by Federal support. 

There are programs in the Nation’s 
schools which have met with fantastic 
success—the public is clamoring for the 
creative artists who visit schools for a 
week or more; it is anticipated that $3 
million will be available this coming 
year—a pitiful amount considering the 
need and the public popularity. 

I have heard critics claim that the Na- 
tional Endowments benefit only the big 
cultural centers on the east and west 
coasts. Let me state emphatically that 
the programs of the National Endowment 
have given badly needed encouragement 
and new life to our efforts to enhance 
cultural opportunities in the sparsely 
populated Rocky Mountain region. 

We do not begrudge any of the Endow- 
ment funds which are also assisting the 
arts in major Eastern centers, because we 
share the pride of all Americans in the 
world famous arts institutions which 
exist there. 

But we join in the growing judgment 
of Americans from all walks of life that 
cultural development and enrichment of 
human life rate a higher priority—across 
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the board. The National Endowments for 
the Arts and Humanities have proven 
themselves to be very effective agents of 
response to this growing concern of our 
people. 

Cutbacks will mean the State programs 
will suffer in their attempts to grow and 
strengthen the cultural activities begun 
at the grassroots level, and quite impor- 
tantly, the planning for quality programs 
for the Bicentennial will also suffer. I 
regret that the committee has seen fit to 
cut this budget. It is my feeling that 
perhaps we in the committee, or the en- 
dowments themselves did not do their 
homework in informing the members of 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
very real value of these programs. For I 
believe that if you saw with our eyes and 
heard with our ears the tremendous work 
of these endowments, the Appropriations 
Committee would have funded these pro- 
grams at $145 million for the coming 
year. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee the gentlelady from 
Washington (Mrs. Hansen) and the 
ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. McDape) for their efforts 
in increasing the amounts for the Arts 
and Humanities by $24.1 million over 
1973 appropriations. Naturally, I regret 
that the President’s full budget request 
of $145 million for 1974 was not granted. 

As I tried to point out during the de- 
bate on the authorization bill, the need 
for programs funded by those endow- 
ments are very great in planning for the 
Bicentennial in 1976. The Endowments 
have been deluged by applications which 
have received the highest rating from 
their panels of experts and the endow- 
ments are anticipating continuation of 
those highly rated applications and the 
need for increased appropriations to help 
the Nation’s communities in their prepa- 
ration for celebration of its 200th birth- 
day in 1976. 

For instance, the NEH—the Humani- 
ties Endowment—planned to spend the 
largest share of its projected budget— 
$28 million—for public programs. This 
would have been of immense benefit to 
the member districts in terms of educa- 
tional projects in the humanities—edu- 
cational and cultural films; public fo- 
rums on important State issues; the 
availability of historical documents, 
books; new and scholarly papers on the 
Founding Fathers; courses by newspa- 
pers on the history of America, educa- 
tional displays on the early days of the 
Revolution to help the overburdened mu- 
seums get ready for the onslaught of 
visits; films which have been commis- 
sioned—television films which trace the 
historical development of the Revolu- 
tion; another which is a biography of our 
revolutionary greats: the Adams family, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson— 
and many more. 

This whole question came up, of 
course, when the authorization legisla- 
tion was before the House. Amendments 
were offered to lower the amount author- 
ized and the majority agreed with the 
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Education and Labor Committee that the 
amount for the Arts and Humanities En- 
dowments for 1974 be the amount the 
President requested. I think this was an 
act of legislative responsibility, and 
while, as I indicated, I appreciate the 
increase in appropriations over last year 
by the committee, I do wish it would have 
been possible for the committee to in- 
crease that amount. 

I would at this time urge that when 
the other body reports its appropriation 
bill, and if in its wisdom the higher fig- 
ure is adopted than the House amount, 
the House conferees would look favor- 
ably on their reasoning and agree to that 
additional amount. 

This is a time when money is well spent 
to rethink and restudy the meaning of 
our democracy to try to better under- 
stand our ideological roots and through 
the Arts and Humanities to stir once 
again our national pride and faith in 
ourselves as a people. In my mind the 
intangibles which the Arts and Humani- 
ties provide are just as important as road 
building, research and disease, and 
strengthening our economy, and from 
these expenditures I expect the quality 
of life of all Americans will be improved. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDADE. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
commend our chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Washington, for an out- 
standing job and also the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. McDaps), the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee for a well balanced, good job under 
very difficult budgetary restrictions. 

I would like to address myself very 
briefly primarily to one area involving 
the Forest Service. This has to do with 
the budget request we received in our 
committee for the forest management in 
our national forests. The budget request 
was cut back shockingly, frankly, from 
last year, and our committee was able to 
restore some $14 million for timber re- 
source management, and of this $14 mil- 
lion, $7 million was for reforestation and 
$5 million was for timber stand improve- 
ment. This cutback was particularly un- 
acceptable in view of the high price of 
soft wood lumber and plywood. At a time 
when our supplies should be increasing 
they were cut back. 

I would like to direct the attention of 
the committee to the language on page 
31 of the report in which we point out 
the serious deficiencies in the manage- 
ment of the national forest lands by rea- 
son of lack of money. This is an area 
where we spend $1 and we get several 
dollars back into the Federal Treasury. 
This is to produce a renewable natural 
resource, one that can be renewed over 
and over again. 

We have nearly 5 million acres of na- 
tional forest land capable of the com- 
mercial growth of timber, needing re- 
forestation and lacking reforestation. 
Testimony is to the effect that approx- 
imately 50 years are needed to reforest 
the land. It says in the report: 


With the additional funds again provided 
by the Committee, the Forest Service will be 
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able to make a beginning at catching up on 
the reforestation backlog. 


I have in mind that we will have a pro- 
gram presented to us of approximately 
10 years duration which will permit us 
to reforest most of the easily reforested 
backlog. This program perhaps will cost 
$100 million to $150 million a year av- 
erage for the 10-year period of time, but 
if we undertake to do so we will be doing 
a job which fulfills a commitment to our 
children and will make money for the 
Federal Government. It is just that 
simple. 

Again I would commend the members 
of the subcommittee and our leadership 
for the very good job in putting this bill 
together as well as the report. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman particularly 
for his activity in the subcommittee on 
the question of reforestation. Iam new on 
the committee and it was appalling to 
me to learn from the testimony of wit- 
nesses that we really have no policy, no 
firm policy of catching up on those areas 
that need to be reforested most. As a 
matter of fact I believe the testimony 
was that today we are as far behind on 
reforestation as we were 5 or 10 years 
ago. We are just barely preventing this 
backlog from growing even more. 

I want to thank the gentleman and 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Washington, for their in- 
terest in this and for the tremendous ef- 
forts both have made. We on the sub- 
committee have insisted that a policy be 
developed which will show the total cost 
and the items that will be included in a 
10-year period of accelerated reforesta- 
tion, so we can begin to catch up. 

I thank the gentleman for his remarks 
and for his yielding to me. 

Mr. WYATT. I thank the gentleman 
for his interest and strong support. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

This is obviously of interest not only 
to those of us who live in the West but 
also to the Nation and it is one of the 
critically important bills that we will be 
facing in this session. 

I would commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee (Mrs. Hansen) for 
what she has done once again in wres- 
tling with a very difficult task and coming 
out with a balanced budget. Certainly, 
there are certain things that some of us 
would like to see increased and yet, 
measured against all the competing needs 
which were involved in the bill, I think 
represents a balanced and good alloca- 
tion of the dollar. She has done her cus- 
tomary careful work with the members 
of her subcommittee, and we commend 
her as we do our colleague (Mr. McDapeE) 
the ranking minority member, and other 
members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, we are grateful for the 
terribly long hours on each side that do 
not strike close to home for all members 
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of the subcommittee unless they look 
hard at the fact that these needs prop- 
erly are national problems, as indeed 
they are. 

Particularly, I would like to commend 
my colleague in the well (Mr. WYATT) 
whom I know to be as knowledgeable on 
the problems with which the subcommit- 
tee deals as anyone in this Congress, and 
most particularly is this true in this area 
of the forest. The problems are complex 
problems. He has been alluding to cer- 
tain of them, and I personally, knowing 
him as well as I do, and knowing his de- 
votion to the problems of the forest and 
what we need to do in connection with 
them, am grateful for his being on the 
committee, as I am grateful for the ex- 
ceptionally fine work I know him to do 
in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would join with him 
in the remarks he has made about the 
praise due to the subcommittee for what 
has been done in connection with forest 
land management. The remarks about 
the need for reforestation are, if any- 
thing, too weak in what they say. The 
problems are immense, There is great 
need in this area, and the thing which I 
think many of our colleagues just do not 
realize is that we are here dealing with 
this type of renewable resource that will, 
if properly handled, not be a net outgo 
in funds to this Government, but will 
actually yield more dollars back to the 
general fund, back to the treasury, than 
we will be investing in these expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague in the 
well has made this point, and I seek to 
make the comment on this only to em- 
phasize what he said. This is an invest- 
ment of Federal dollars that will return 
not only the amount we invest, but will 
return more than that. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a series of 
other things set forth in the report which 
our colleagues have read, which deal with 
State and private forestry cooperation, 
forest research, roads and the like. I 
commend the committee for what it has 
been able to add to the bill in those par- 
ticular areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to close 
with comment on two more areas outside 
the field of forest; one completely outside 
and one involved, but not in the manage- 
ment. First, in the area of log exports. 
As the report makes clear on page 9, and 
I say this largely for purposes of making 
the point clear to the secretaries in- 
volved, the committee expects the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to take 
steps to include provisions in timber sale 
contracts which will assure that the tim- 
ber involved will not be exported or used 
by the purchaser as a substitute for tim- 
ber he exports, or sells for export. The 
committee expects the secretaries to 
publish regulations to implement this 
limitation. The power to do this has been 
on the books for some time. The secre- 
taries have failed to use that power, andI 
am delighted to see that the committee is 
speaking strongly and that the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior are 
warned that this is something they are 
to do. 
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Mr. Chairman, the last comment is in 
this field of energy research, this im- 
mense problem the Nation is facing at 
the present time. As the committee points 
out on page 8, the committee recom- 
mendation provides substantial increases 
over the current budget for research 
problems relating to energy. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the com- 
mittee for this particular item in an area 
where obviously much more needs to be 
done than has been done. 

Mr. Chairman, I close once again by 
commending the subcommittee, and most 
particularly Mr. WYATT, for their actions 
under adverse circumstances to present 
a very fine bill. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend and colleague from Oregon, 
who has been a strong supporter in this 
effort. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this com- 
mittee has been at work because the gen- 
tleman in the well took time last year 
to come to southern California and to- 
tally review the fuel modification pro- 
gram which is an important part of the 
forest fire protection expended in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. WYATT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I know the gentle- 
man in the well took time to survey some 
of the problems we have in southern 
California on the management of our 
forests, and especially relating to a pro- 
gram of the Forestry Service known as 
fuel modification. This is basically a 
program to try to anticipate and prevent 
forest fires before they occur because of 
the very dry conditions we have in south- 
ern California during the fall months. 
Can the gentleman inform me what was 
done in the way of improving the money 
spent for fuel modifications? For every 
dollar spent, we are told by the Forestry 
Service that it, usually can save any- 
where from $7 to $10 in eventual fire 
prevention control. 

Mr. WYATT. Yes. I would tell my col- 
league that we increased the money ap- 
proximately $150,000, from an area in 
the neighborhood of $534,000 to close to 
$678,000. 

I might say to my friend that in the 
opinion of most of us on the committee 
this figure is wholly inadequate, as the 
figures are in many other areas for the 
Forest Service, but in view of the pres- 
sures upon the committee and the neces- 
sity for us to keep within the total budg- 
et figure, this is all we felt we could do. 

We hope the OMB will increase the fig- 
ure in the future. I know that just in the 
Angeles National Forest, in which the 
gentleman is especially interested, we 
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could use the entire amount, and then 
some, that is available for the entire 
United States for these purposes. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comment that the commit- 
tee was good enough to increase this 
funding, because it is a substantial pre- 
ventive measure. It does greatly decrease 
the long-range fire hazard. For every 
dollar spent now it does, in fact, result in 
‘a substantial savings of dollars that 
would have to be spent should a fire break 
out. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s explana- 
tion, and wish to thank the committee 
for a wise allocation of funds. Our dele- 
gation from southern California is grate- 
ful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I should like to join with my colleague 
from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) in praise 
of the gentleman in the well (Mr. 
Wyatt). I am happy the gentleman 
serves on the subcommittee. 

I was very disappointed on the amount 
of money provided for forest roads as this 
is so detrimental to the local govern- 
ments involved, as well as the forest 
products industry. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Oregon could go into that 
subject a little bit and, more specifically, 
discuss why we recommend $98.6 million 
for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities and cut back on 
roads on Forest Service lands? 

Mr. WYATT. I would say to my friend 
from Idaho, and this should be a part 
of the record, that he should direct 
his attention to page 35 of our report. 
The committee has made it very clear 
that we do not agree with the policy of 
shifting heavy forest road construction 
to the timber purchasers, because it is 
going to reduce the share going to the 
counties and reduce the return to the 
Government. We do not agree with this 
policy. 

We also direct that no funds be used 
to prepare for timber sales which require 
purchasers to locate, survey, or design 
permanent roads. 

We have also said we expect a supple- 
mental estimate or budget amendment 
to be submitted to the committee, pro- 
viding both for the increased sales pro- 
gram announced recently and a more 
responsible road construction program, 
in light of the long-term needs of all 
forest users. 

The amount which was eliminated for 
permanent forest roads was so huge there 
was no way we could deal with this 
meaningfully within the budget re- 
straints. We are very well aware of it, 
and there is strong language in the re- 
port on that page on our position. 

Mr. SYMMS. The gentleman does be- 
lieve there is a possibility of increasing 
this? 
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Mr. WYATT. I would hope we would 
have a budget supplemental. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYATT. I yield to my chairman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, I should 
like to say to the gentleman that the 
committee is seriously concerned about 
this proposal to transfer road construc- 
tion responsibilities to the timber pur- 
chasers. When we transfer to the timber 
companies the responsibility for con- 
struction of roads we reduce the receipts 
to the Federal Treasury and also the 
funds to the States and counties. In ad- 
dition, we are depriving the small timber 
operator of having an opportunity to 
participate in these timber sales, be- 
cause it takes substantial capital to be 
able to purchase the timber and provide 
for the construction of the roads. 

The committee is seriously disturbed 
about this, as the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Wyatt) has stated. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 
count. 

Sixty-nine Members are present, not 
a quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 


will 


[Roll No, 302] 

Dorn Murphy, Il. 
Edwards, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 
Fisher Nichols 


Andrews, N.C, 


Blatnik 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Derwinskli 
Devine 


Frelinghuysen O'Neill 
Patman 
Powell, Ohio 
Reid 


Gibbons 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hungate 
Kastenmeier 
Landrum 
McEwen 
Martin, Nebr. 
Melcher 
Dickinson Mills, Ark. 
Diggs Minshall, Ohio 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill H.R. 8917, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the Members to record their presence by 
electronic device, whereupon 389 Mem- 
bers recorded their presence, a quorum, 
and he submitted herewith the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lone), a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I express my admiration for 
the chairman of the Interior Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the gentlewoman 
from Washington (JuLIa Hansen). The 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
HaAnsEN) guided the course of our hear- 
ings with thoroughness and grace. Her 
attention to the fine points of the Na- 
tion's natural resources budget, her deep 
sense of priorities, and her skillful han- 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Steele 

Stratton 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J, 
Yatron 
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dling of the witnesses have earned her 
the respect of the committee. 

The issues raised in considering H.R. 
8917, the Interior appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1974, are among the most 
important facing our Nation today. The 
work of the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee represents a conscious effort 
toward achieving a balanced utilization 
of our scarce natural resources. These 
natural resources are getting scarcer all 
the time. 

Several of the projects included in the 
1974 appropriation for Interior programs 
are of interest to my constituents in the 
Baltimore area. 

In anticipation of the American Bi- 
centennial celebration in 1976, the Na- 
tional Park Service is undertaking to 
restore Fort McHenry. The Star Fort 
will be refurbished, the upper battery 
reconstructed, the moat outworks re- 
stored, and the interpretive programs of 
films, exhibits, dioramas, tours and cere- 
monies will be improved. 

In Baltimore County, the Geological 
Survey will work toward completion of 
geologic and hydrological studies which 
will help local planning officials identify 
natural resources, potential groundwater 
supplies, and areas of contamination. 
Equipped with such knowledge, officials 
may plan more effectively for local 
growth. 

With an estimated 1974 apportionment 
of $971,000 in moneys from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund being made 
available to the State of Maryland, a 
total of $4.7 million in matching funds, 
including money carried over from 
previous years, will be available through 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation for 
land and water resource protection. 

There are several other matters of con- 
cern to Baltimoreans, Mr. Chairman, on 
which I would urge that careful study 
and appropriate action be taken. 

The Maryland shoreline, its estuaries, 
beaches, marshes, and wetlands, which 
offer the finest recreational facilities as 
well as natural settings for both man and 
wildlife, are threatened by the prospect 
of oil drilling in the Baltimore Canyon 
area of the Mid-Atlantic Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, 40 or 50 miles off the 
Maryland coast. It is important, there- 
fore, that the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Land Management, which 
have undertaken studies of the Baltimore 
Canyon, actively seek to protect Mary- 
land’s coast for the use and appreciation 
of our citizens. 

The Chesapeake Bay and the Susque- 
hanna River are two bodies of water 
extremely important to the State of 
Maryland—indeed to the Nation. The 
Chesapeake is Maryland’s most valuable 
resource. The Japanese once pointed out 
they could feed the entire population of 
Japan from that estuary if they had to. 
So much of our economic well-being and 
recreational activities are irrevocably 
linked to the bay. The Susquehanna 
River may in the future become the 
main source of water for the Baltimore 
region. At present, the Susquehanna 
faces an enormous siltation and pollu- 
tion problem. In order to adequately pro- 
tect the future of Maryland’s water re- 
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sources, I call upon the Geological Survey 
and the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search to undertake studies of the water 
quality of both the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Susquehanna River. 

There are several issues of national 
importance upon which I would also 
comment. 

Strip mining has increased, not only 
in Maryland, but all across the United 
States. As a result, much more landscape 
is being scarred by the scraping of min- 
erals from the earth, leaving unsightly 
holes and terrifying erosion. Unless in- 
tensive efforts are made to restore and 
reclaim the land, the practice of strip 
mining must be stopped, or we must en- 
force an effective means of overcover 
where the strip mining has been com- 
pleted. These actions must be taken, be- 
cause coal is becoming an increasingly 
important significant energy source. 

Under the energy crunch which the 
Nation now finds itself in, the most press- 
ing need is an increased supply of fuels. 
In seeking new sources, the United States 
must step up research into the liquefica- 
tion and gasification of coal and other 
plentiful energy sources. In addition, it 
is high time that oil import quotas be 
lifted permanently, enabling an in- 
creased supply of oil to enter the country 
at competitive prices, a source which we 
can count upon. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion and in 
the opinion, I think, of others, the United 
States need not fear for any length of 
time any price fixing or oil withholding 
schemes among the oil exporting nations. 
Never has an international cartel suc- 
cessfully held together for a long period 
of time. A policy to admit more foreign 
oil would ease the current energy short- 
age and would help to preserve our rapid- 
ly disappearing domestic oil reserves, and 
make unnecessary some of the proposals 
to start drilling along the Continental 
Shelf, in Alaska, and in many other 
places. 

Finally, amid soaring lumber costs 
and severe shortages in the national 
supply of lumber, I call for the admin- 
istration to release the backlog of funds 
earmarked for better reforestation and 
timber management programs in the 
U.S. Forest Service. The cost of new 
homes is skyrocketing. Witnesses who 
came before us estimated that in another 
8 or 10 years, the cost of an average 
home would be double what it is now, 
mainly because of lumber costs. 

With this reality, the administration 
has, nevertheless, left millions of acres 
in the national forests unplanted after 
previous timber crops were harvested. 
Delaying reforestation as a measure 
against inflation is self-defeating, be- 
cause balance of payments arise when 
we rely on imported lumber, and un- 
covered timberland poses an ecological 
threat to the rest of our national for- 
ests. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that 
H.R. 8917, the Interior appropriation for 
fiscal 1974, reflects a deliberate and con- 
scious effort to achieve responsible man- 
agement of our natural resources. I, 
therefore, recommend to my colleagues 
the passage of this important measure so 
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energetically, capably presented by the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
HANSEN). 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. VEYSEY). 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VEYSEY. I yield to my colleague 
from California (Mr. MAILLIARD) . 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to express my appreciation to the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
HANSEN) and other members of the sub- 
committee for the very sympathetic hear- 
ing they gave to us when they were in 
the process of developing this bill, and 
to add to the colloquy I heard earlier this 
afternoon between my colleague from 
San Francisco (Mr. Burton) and the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN). 

Mr. Chairman, I see by the committee 
report that the committee has directed 
the reprograming of money in the land 
and water conservation fund to the ex- 
tent of $10 million for the purchase of 
land in the Golden Gate National Rec- 
reation Area. 

Just so that the record is clear, am I 
correct in assuming this will be $10 mil- 
lion in addition to the $5.9 million which 
was earlier reprogramed, with the ap- 
proval of the committee? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the answer is “yes.” This is in addition 
to that which was previously repro- 
gramed. 

Mr. MAILLIARD, I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

The other point made, which I should 
like to reemphasize, is that I would hope 
whatever influence the subcommittee 
may have on the Office of Management 
and Budget, that we would together try 
to persuade them—I have had no suc- 
cess whatsoever so far—to utilize the 
device which was in the authorizing leg- 
islation of fixing the price of this land 
as of now by signing contracts and pay- 
ing for it over a period of years. Congress 
wrote this in order that we not run into 
the trouble we ran into in years past, 
where we have set a legislative cost ceil- 
ing on a particular piece of property we 
were going to purchase for the public, 
and then we delayed the purchase so 
long the cost was escalated, so we had 
to come back and get a new ceiling in 
order to purchase the property. It is be- 
yond my understanding why there is a 
refusal to use the device, whereby we 
could fix this year the exact cost of this 
property which the public is going to ac- 
quire. 

If we delay and do not use this de- 
vice, I fear we could end up, as in the case 
of Point Reyes, with the authorizing leg- 
islation inadequate to cover the cost of 
the property. 

I would appreciate any help we can 
get in leaning on them as to the use of 
this excellent device the Congress pro- 
vided. 

Mr. VEYSEY. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his remarks. I wish 
to assure him that all members of the 
subcommittee are deeply understanding 
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of the problems of creating this beautiful 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area. I 
am sure we will move forward as rapidly 
as possible. Indeed, we have moved rapid- 
ly into the acquisition of the necessary 
lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank 
the gentlewoman from Washington, the 
very gracious and very capable chairman 
of our subcommittee, for extending to 
me, really, a very delightful experience 
as a new member of this subcommittee, 
and permitting me to participate in the 
decisionmaking and the hearings with 
this group. It has been a most interest- 
ing experience, a most worthwhile exper- 
ience, and I truly have enjoyed it. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

To all the members of the subcom- 
mittee, including the ranking Republican 
member, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. McDapE) I would extend that 
same gratitude and thanks. 

Mr. Chairman, I can recommend this 
appropriation bill to the Members with- 
out reservation. It is below the budget, 
and that suits me, very well. It does deal 
with major concerns of our Nation. 

I find myself in stronger approval of 
some portions of the bill than I am in 
other portions of the bill. I should like 
to just run down two or three concerns I 
do have about it. 

While it is under the budget request 
figure, I do not feel that we have totally 
dealt with some of the problems that 
have come before our committee. I see 
the possibility, indeed the very serious 
prospect, that later on we will be called 
upon for a supplemental appropriation. 
That will be for just as real money as 
though it had been in the original bill, 
and we will have to deal with those 
needs, 

The problem of forest lands, and 
dealing with the removal of aging or 
diseased—— 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Eighty-seven Members are present, 
not a quorum. The call will be taken by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 303] 


Gubser 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Huber 
Hungate 
Ichord 

King 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Melcher 
Mills, Ark. 
Minshall, Ohio 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Patman 

Pike 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 8917, and finding itself 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blackburn 


Powell, Ohio 
Rees 

Reid 

Rodino 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Stephens 
Stratton 
‘Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 

Vander Jagt 
Whitten 
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without a quorum, he had directed the 
Members to record their presence by 
electronic device, whereupon 386 Mem- 
bers recorded their presence, a quorum, 
and he submitted herewith the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to my colleague the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
making the point that the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. Wyatt) had so care- 
fully developed in the subcommittee. We 
are not doing a sufficient amount in 
terms of expenditure to really take care 
of our problems on our national forest 
lands in terms of removing diseased tim- 
ber, burned timber, overage timber, and 
thus adding it to our supply of lumber 
available for construction so sorely 
needed in the United States today. We 
must furnish additional funds in this 
area. 

We await a request from the Depart- 
ment for the appropriate amount of 
funding, and I feel that additional fund- 
ing must be provided for this purpose. 

In another area a request was made 
for a research slush fund of $25 million 
for energy research. This had no support 
on the subcommittee, and I think appro- 
priately so. Not that there was not need 
for a further effort in energy research, 
because we are caught up in an energy 
crisis at this time, but the committee 
was totally unwilling to pass out a blank 
check in this amount. 

I assume that correct identification 
and description of projects will come to 
the committee and additional funds will 
be provided in this area. 

Let me bring to the attention of the 
committee the fact that there are some 
additions in this bill to the research and 
development in geothermal energy. I 
refer to energy removed from the ground. 
This is a promising new form of energy 
which is particularly exciting in the 
Western United States but not confined 
to that area. It is found in several 
forms—pure steam, steam and hot water, 
dry hot rock formations, and geopres- 
sured form. It is available now, the closest 
in timespan of any new source of energy. 
It is environmentally acceptable as com- 
pared to all other forms of energy. It is 
the lowest cost form of energy available 
not only in terms of initial investment in 
plant and equipment but also in operat- 
ing costs. In my own State of California 
if we could fully develop our geothermal 
potential it would mean a savings of over 
$2 billion a year to the consumers of 
power in that State. 

I will insert in the Recor an article 
which appeared yesterday in the New 
York Times noting the coming on line of 
a geothermal power generating facility 
in Mexico, just across the border from my 
district, which will soon be powering the 
factories and lights in northern Mexico. 

We should be doing the same thing. 
We are not moving rapidly enough to 
develop this energy source and it is not 
solely for lack of money in a bill such 
as this. I think it is for lack of desire and 
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lack of organization within the Depart- 
ment of Interior to bring about the nec- 
essary implementation of a program 
which we need sorely at this time. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VEYSEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I commend the gentleman for what 
he has just said about this important 
subject. I think the Members of the 
House should know about the very fine 
work he has done in encouraging the 
use of this new energy resource. I per- 
sonally commend the gentleman for that 
work and join with and associate myself 
with the remarks he has made. 

Mr. VEYSEY. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown) for his comments. 

It is estimated that by year 2000, geo- 
thermal energy could provide 395,000 
megawatts of power in this Nation. That 
is in excess of the total power-generating 
capacity of the United States today. This 
is an enormous resource which we have 
and which we must use, They are doing 
it in Mexico, in Russia, in New Zealand, 
in Iceland, and in California to a limited 
extent, where one-third of the energy 
for the city of San Francisco is now com- 
ing from geothermal sources. I would like 
to see us work much more effectively at 
the development of this needed resource 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance of geo- 
thermal development cannot be down- 
graded or overlooked. The potential in 
this country is tremendous. 

I submit an article which appeared 
only yesterday in the New York Times. 
It tells an exciting story of geothermal 
development in Mexico, and it is indica- 
tive of what we can do here if we put 
the necessary effort into it. 

The article follows: 

Mexico SEEKING ENERGY FROM GEOTHERMAL 
AREAS 
(By Richard Severo) 

CERRO PRETO, Mexico, June 23.—On a 
savagely hot patch of desert in Mexico's Baja 
California, the energy needs of nearly half a 
million people are being met without the use 
of gas, oll or coal and with virtually no pollu- 
tion. For the people of Baja and the Mexicali 
Valley, the energy crisis has become someone 
else’s problem. 

The energy is geothermal—steam trapped 
at 7,500 feet below the surface at a tempera- 
ture of 675 degrees and piped to the surface 
where its power is channeled to turbines. 

19 WELLS IN COMPLEX 

Mexico’s Cerro Prieto plant started opera- 
tion in April aud by the end of this month 
will be providing at least 50,000 kilowatts; 
within three months it will have an output 
of 75,000 kilowatts, according to Bernardo 
Dominquez, the engineer who is resident 
superintendent. 

The 19 producing wells that make up the 
Cerro Prieto complex are 22 miles southeast 
of Mexicali near the Cucapah Mountains, The 
complex is the biggest operating geothermal 
facility in the Americas and one of the larg- 
est in the world—New Zealand, Japan and 
Italy also have major projects, 

The complex is being watched closely by 
energy-conscious United States scientists 
who know that in geological conditions simi- 
lar to Mexico’s which might permit massive 
geothermal development, exist in the western 
region of the United States. 
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Robert Rex of the University of California’s 
Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Phys- 
ics, thinks that in California’s Imperial Val- 
ley alone, it would be possible to produce 
20,000 to 30,000 megawatts of electrical 
power. He said that Cerro Prieto is currently 
tapping less than 1 per cent of the potential 
of the Mexicali Valley, which abuts the 
Imperial. 

Mr. Rex laments that the United States 
has not yet developed its geothermal energy. 

Dr. L. Trowbridge Grose of the Colorado 
School of Mines says geothermal potential 
now exists in Nevada, Oregon, New Mexico, 
Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming, in addition to California. 

Jorge Guiza, head of the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s Department of Geothermic Resources, 
is very cautious about making predictions as 
to where this new development will take 
Mexico, but he noted that at its present level, 
Cerro Prieto is saving Mexico’s 800,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil a year. 

Mr. Dominguez estimated that by 1983, 
Cerro Prieto will have the capacity to provide 
electrical power to the estimated 2 million 
persons who are expected to live in this area, 

Under Mr. Guiza’s direction Mexico is 
pushing geothermal exploration in 123 dif- 
ferent places, some of them in Central Mex- 
ico. The Mexicans may thus provide such 
energy to many millions of its citizens, in- 
cluding those in rapidly growing Mexico City, 
which is having difficulty keeping up with 
the energy needs of its more than 8 million 
residents. Mexico City’s population is grow- 
ing at an estimated 800,000 a year. 

Although Mexico imports less than 5 per 
cent of her annual petroleum needs and has 
large deposits of oil, the Government is push- 
ing research into other forms of energy. “Oil 
reserves are limited,” said Mr. Guiza, “and 
even if they were not, we would certainly 
prefer energy sources that do not pollute.” 

The Mexicans are developing their own 
geothermal ‘technology as they pursue the 
delicate and sometimes dangerous task of 
tapping subterranean steam. “This is one 
instance where we are really benefiting from 
the Mexican experience,” said Dr. Andre 
Simonpietri, science officer with the United 
States embassy in Mexico City and a close 
observer of Mexican geothermal progress. 

Conditions for exploration are ideal. 
Around Cerro Prieto—which means “dark 
mountain,” four geological faults lie beneath 
the earth’s surface—the famed San Andreas 
as well as the Imperial, San Jacinto and 
Cerro Prieto’s faults. Cerro Prieto itself is a 
dark basalt mound that was an active vol- 
cano 30 million years ago. 

“The volcano is dead, but the earth is still 
hot,” said Mr. Guiza. He explained that the 
faults have allowed underground water to 
come into contact with hot magma. 

Layers of sandstone and shale sit over the 
deposits of hot water and shafts must be dug 
with great care, lest the steam escape 
through lateral fissures and come to the sur- 
face in a great eruption. 

The drilling area looks like something 
from another planet. Pipes emerge from 
wellcaps—called “Christmas trees”—and 
snake across a desert where it is frequently 
128 degrees in the shade. 

“Mexicali has its own Disneyland,” says 
Mr. Guiza “and it is called Cerro Prieto.” 


Mr. O’NEILL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
CHANGE IN LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O'NEILL 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to notify the House of a change in 
the schedule. House Joint Resolution 
542, the war powers legislation, will not 
be taken up later today but will be taken 
up when we return from vacation. 

Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to also notify the House if 
the second supplemental is again brought 
before the House tomorrow it will be my 
intention to again offer the no-bombing- 
in-Cambodia resolution and will ask the 
House to stand by our previous stand, 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very pleased with the remarks 
of my colleague from California (Mr. 
VEYSEY) concerning geothermal energy. 

The gentleman should be compli- 
mented for his leadership in advancing 
the utilization of geothermal steam in 
southern California. We were the pio- 
neers of this field in northern California 
and recognize the great value and poten- 
tial of this resource. 

The subcommittee has also shown its 
awareness of the geothermal potential 
and I fully support its efforts in this 
regard. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, let me take this 
opportunity to express my strong sup- 
port for H.R. 8917 which appropriates 
funds for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Washington (Mrs. Hansen) and her sub- 
committee continue to demonstrate a re- 
markable and effective ability to develop 
a balance between the funding limita- 
tions we must maintain and the impor- 
tant and clearly demonstrated needs 
these funds are intended to meet. 

I have discussed many of the items in- 
cluded in this bill on a number of occa- 
sions with the gentlewoman and she has 
always shown the highest interest in 
helping to advance our proposals. 

The same is true for the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mc- 
Dave), my friend from Oregon (Mr. 
Wyatt), and the outstanding staff of the 
subcommittee. They have gone far be- 
yond the norm in their assistance to me, 
to my constituents, and to the many 
others who follow the work of the 
subcommittee. 

I would like to speak briefly, Mr. Chair- 
man, on several specific items in the bill 
in order to bring the attention of the 
House to them. 

First, the committee has again recog- 
nized the invaluable work of the Cali- 
fornia Rural Indian Health Board in 
meeting the medical care needs of the 
Indians of our State. 

I strongly support the $2 million in 
earmarked funds for CRIHB. I am con- 
cerned, however, that these funds may 
be impounded by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as was the case last 
year. I urgently recommend that this 
policy not be continued and that these 
vital funds not be diverted from this 
work. 
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Second, the Forest Research Labora- 
tory at Humboldt State College in Arcata, 
Calif., is funded by the bill for the full 
amount of $800,000. 

As a longtime proponent of reforesta- 
tion, forest improvement and updating 
our forest management programs, I be- 
lieve this scientific facility must be con- 
structed without delay. 

Finally, and in line with the forest re- 
search lab, I am pleased that the com- 
mittee has given a higher priority to re- 
forestation activities and that it has 
taken the initiative to place a restriction 
on the export of timber from public lands. 

Reforestation needs more money than 
is included in this bill as well as greater 
incentives for small private landowners 
to become involved, but I believe we are 
making progress in a field that has been 
too long neglected. The subcommittee 
obviously shares this view and has recom- 
mended a substantial $7 million increase 
above the budget request for reforesta- 
tion. 

The export question is more compli- 
cated and requires our continuing efforts 
toward administrative, legislative, and 
diplomatic means to deal with it. 

All of these items deserve the full sup- 
port of the House, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) . 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington (Mrs, Han- 
sEN) for the $600,000 she put in this bill, 
at my request, for the Atlantic salmon 
fish hatchery at Bethel, Vt. 

The proposed hatchery is not in my 
district; it is way out of my district, but 
the gentlewoman knows I have taken a 
great interest in the Atlantic salmon. 
This fish has fought a very hard battle to 
survive; first against the netting by the 
Danes, and people in the Greenland and 
Iceland areas, and then against pollution 
and the nettings at the mouths of the 
rivers of Canada. 

Finally, after a great deal of work, we 
have a treaty signed by the Danes and 
the Canadians. For all intents and pur- 
poses, the Canadians are no longer net- 
ting, and the Danes have agreed to re- 
duce their netting year by year, eventu- 
ally cutting it out. entirely. Before we 
achieved this agreement, however, this 
severe overfishing had dangerously de- 
pleted the numbers of this great fish. 
Therefore, we now have to work together 
to try to supplement the Atlantic salmon 
population. By this appropriation of 
$600,000 for the hatchery in Bethel, Vt., 
we are going a long way toward helping 
to restore the Atlantic salmon on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

This hatchery will produce 500,000 
smolts a year, which will be put into the 
Connecticut River. 

At one time that river was one of our 
finest Atlantic salmon streams. Unfor- 
tunately, it became polluted, as did many 
of our other rivers, But now it is being 
cleaned up and we are working with the 
electric powerplants to see that fish lad- 
ders are built on the river. When this 
hatchery is completed, the smolts will 
be provided and hopefully we will have 
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salmon again in the Connecticut River. 

The Members may wonder why the 
gentlewoman from Washingon has taken 
such an interest in this. In the last 2 
months, it has been my privilege to visit 
her State. I fished for steelhead salmon 
in the Klamath River, which runs 
through her hometown. I might say it is 
one of the most beautiful and scenic 
places in the world. I can understand 
why the gentlewoman is such a beautiful 
woman; everything out there is beauti- 
ful. I recommend a visit to that area to 
anyone in the House and in the country. 
It is just breathtaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I fished also in Wash- 
ington’s Quinault River near the Quin- 
ault Reservation, an exceptionally beau- 
tiful stream. I fished in many other 
places of great natural beauty in that 
area, so I can see why the gentlewoman 
from Washington has taken such a deep 
interest and gone forward in helping us 
with this needed appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank 
my good friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
McDapeE) who has taken a great interest 
in this particular project, for working 
with the chairman of the committee to 
make this hatchery a reality. I hope the 
other body will go along with it, and 
when the money is appropriated that the 
administration will spend it. At that 
time, I hope the three of us, and all the 
members of the committee, will go up 
to Vermont for the opening of that 
hatchery. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL). ; 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I again 
wish to commend the gentlewoman from 
Washington, and the subcommittee, for 
the very fine job they have done on the 
bill under difficult circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
done a good job under difficult circum- 
stances. I would like to direct a ques- 
tion to the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton regarding the matter that concerns 
me before I begin my remarks. 

My question is, Madam Chairman, can 
she inform me of the status of wildlife 
refuges, particularly with their visitors 
and the secondary uses, such as recrea- 
tion? I am troubled that there is not 
sufficient money here for the administra- 
tion of those refuges, and I would point 
out that under law, before refuges may 
be opened for these appropriate and sec- 
ondary uses, that there must be an ad- 
ministrative certificate by the Secretary 
indicating that there is sufficient money 
on hand for the administration of the 
refuges. 

Does the committee in any way intend 
to change that law or to make possible 
the opening of refuges for these second- 
ary uses without that certification? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. HANSEN) . 

Mrs: HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say the committee is as 
disturbed as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan about the entire 
refuge problem. 
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The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife recommended reductions in 
the recreation uses of wildlife refuges. 
The committee cannot agree with this 
policy because if some youngster should 
drown at a beach, or if there is an ac- 
cident of some kind because of lack of 
adequate supervision, it will be a terrible 
tragedy. You will note that the commit- 
tee placed in the bill an additional $250,- 
000 for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife for recreation management 
on wildlife refuges. We urge that before 
the Department proceed with this kind 
of policy, they should consult with the 
proper committees in the Congress and 
should work with State and local govern- 
ments to make suitable agreements. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would advise the 
gentlewoman that that legislation has 
already been written by the committee 
having jurisdiction over the refuges, and 
we have provided that unless they can 
show on an annual basis there is sufficient 
money to administer and to protect the 
refuge for its principal purpose that 
these secondary uses may not be allowed. 

I should like to turn with the gentle- 
woman to the question which troubles 
me next, and that is the question of 
refuges and the closure of refuges. There 
are a large number of refuges under this 
bill for which there will be no money for 
administration. I am sure the gentle- 
woman is aware of that. I am satisfied 
the gentlewoman is as critical of that 
kind of practice as I am. Can the gentle- 
woman comment on that subject? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes. We 
believe that when the Government has 
acquired land and opened a refuge it 
should properly manage that refuge. 
You will note that we have placed in the 
bill an additional $750,000 for general 
wildlife refuge management. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentlewoman. 

I should like to direct the attention of 
the gentlewoman to a further point, 
which is that in the committee report 
$100,000 has been deleted from the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife re- 
quest for funds. The reduction relates to 
the “preparation” of environmental im- 
pact statements required in connection 
with the Bureau programs under section 
102(2) (c) of the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act. 

I note that this relates to the “prep- 
aration” of impact statements. I am 
troubled, but I assume that the gentle- 
woman has made the judgment that 
there is sufficient money for them to 
make the impact statements as required 
by law. Is that correct? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. The 
gentleman is correct, There is a great 
deal of money for environmental] impact 
statements. 

Let me point out to the gentleman 
from Michigan that this bill contains 
something in the vicinity of $60 million 
for the preparation and review of en- 
vironmental impact statements. There 
has been an unconscionable amount of 
paper which has been going into some of 
the reports. 

Let me give the gentleman one inter- 
esting figure, because I am sure he is as 
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concerned about the environment as I 
am, Each Sunday issue of the New York 
Times uses wood from 20,000 trees and 
175 acres of land. Even if 25 percent of 
the newspaper is recycled, we can still 
imagine the amount of trees involved. 

We believe the Department of the In- 
terior should lead the way. They could 
single space some of their statements 
and economize in a way that will not 
jeopardize the environmental impact 
statement preparation. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do wish to draw the 
attention of the gentlewoman to the 
point that troubles me now; that is, I 
assume that this is not intended in any 
way to be a restriction on the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to make 
comments on environmental impact 
statements, also required by law, and 
this does not relate to that. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Not at 
all. I can assure the gentleman that the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries has done an 
outstanding job on environmental impact 
statements. I am sure they will continue 
to do so. This would in no way jeopardize 
that operation. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

I am now concerned with the question 
of the basic operation and maintenance 
needs of the national wildlife recrea- 
tion system. I recognize that the gentle- 
woman received inadequate requests, and 
I do not attempt to direct her attention 
to this more forcefully, except to say that 
I believe she has done about the best she 
could with that with which she had to 
work. 

I should like to make some further leg- 
islative history at this time, and I won- 
der if my good friend the gentlewoman 
from Washington would agree with me 
that it is the intent of the committee 
that there could be no transfer of the 
total management responsibility on any 
refuge or transfer of jurisdiction or 
transfer of any refuge to any State or 
local jurisdiction without the approval of 
the Subcommittee on Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies and the appropriate legis- 
lative committee of the Congress; 
namely, the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee agrees with 
the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL) yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

I am sure that the committee had no 
intention of doing this. I have received 
communications personally, and I have 
been assured they have no intention of 
doing this. In spite of the fact some of 
the regional areas are talking about 
this, we still have assurances that we 
will not get into the problems the gentle- 
man points out. 

Mr. Chairman, I became concerned 
about this matter when I received nu- 
merous reports of plans to shift the 
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management of wildlife refuges from the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
to the States or other Federal agencies 
after being told in the subcommittee 
hearings that the Bureau had no such 
plans. 

I made an inquiry to Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior for Fish, Wildlife 
and Parks—Nathaniel P. Reed—about 
these reports and received a prompt and 
reassuring reply from his office. So that 
there can be no misunderstanding that 
the Congress is not approving or author- 
izing any shift in administration or man- 
agement of wildlife refuges by passing 
this appropriations bill, I would like to 
quote from the letter I received and re- 
lied upon dated June 8, 1973, and signed 
by Douglas P. Wheeler, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Fish, Wildlife and Parks; 
Assistant Secretary Reed and Spencer 
Smith, Director, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife; reaffirm their state- 
ments to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related 
Agencies: 

You may be assured that the Bureau has 
no plan or intent to transfer any National 
Wildlife Refuge, or the administration of any 
such area, to any State agency. 


I would like to add that since I re- 
ceived Secretary Reed’s letter, and not- 
withstanding the letter, I have continued 
to receive reliable reports that regional 
offices of the Bureau have continued to 
plan for the shifting of management and 
administration of refuges to the States 
and other Federal agencies. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Evans) for his contribution. 

I am disturbed again, Mr. Chairman, 
about the level of funding for the anad- 
romous fish program. I note that the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
HAnsEN) has again done a good job, even 
though there are inadequate budgetary 
requests from the administration, and I 
would be glad to yield to her for a com- 
ment on this subject. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman is well 
aware, in 1973 the amount was $2,333,- 
000, and this year it is $1,833,000 for the 
anadromous fish conservation program 
for grants in aid to States. 

If I might say just one thing to the 
gentleman from Michigan, I wish he 
would join the committee in telling OMB 
that they are so shortsighted in the man- 
agement of our natural resources and 
that they are very shortsighted con- 
cerning this country’s future. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now direct the 
attention of my good friend, the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington Mrs., Han- 
SEN) to the problem of refuge acquisition 
funds. 

As the gentlewoman knows, there are 
two funds involved here, the first of 
which is the accelerated wetlands acqui- 
sition program. I notice there are no 
funds in the bill and none was requested. 
I personally happen to think that this is 
outrageous. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not critical of the 
efforts of the gentlewoman from Wash- 
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ington (Mrs. Hansen) but I would be glad 
to yield to her for further comment on 
this subject. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes. Mr. 
Chairman, there is an estimated $7 mil- 
lion to be available from receipts from 
the Federal migratory bird hunting 
stamp fund to continue the wetlands 
acquisition program. This is a permanent 
appropriation and the committee does 
not act on it each year. 

However, there is no money provided 
in the budget for the accelerated acquisi- 
tion program, as the gentleman has 
stated. The committee was unfortunately 
faced with severe budget constraints. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
now like to direct the attention of the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
Hansen) to the problem of migratory 
bird stamp receipts. 

As I am informed by the Department 
of Interior, there was approximately $10 
million in receipts from duck stamp sales 
last year. I am informed that there is 
$7.1 million which is authorized or which 
was requested and which was appropri- 
ated in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I note here that the 
law is so phrased that the $7 million or, 
rather that the $10 million in duck stamp 
sales constitutes an earmarked fund. It 
is my view that to spend less than the 
$10 million is illegal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) 
has expired. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
note that this constitutes in my view as 
a chairman of the subcommittee which 
handled the legislation which authorized 
all recent earmarking of funds and price 
increases in duck stamp prices. I also 
speak as the author of all the recent leg- 
islation relating to migratory bird stamp 
sales—and first at $2, then raising the 
price to $3, and finally to $5. Those were 
earmarked funds, and after duck stamp 
prices were increased to $5 and ear- 
marked for the migratory bird conserva- 
tion fund, this constitutes an illegal im- 
poundment of what are essentially trust 
funds. 

I wonder if my good friend, the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington (Mrs. Han- 
SEN) would comment on that. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee felt the same 
way, and we had quite a dialog on this 
subject when departmental witnesses 
were before the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. HANSEN). 

CONCERNING ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I note in the com- 
mittee’s report on H.R. 8917 that a 
reduction of $100,000 has been made in 
regard to the request by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The 
reduction relates to the “preparation” 
of environmental impact statements re- 
quired in connection with the Bureau's 
programs by section 102(2)(C) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 
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I am concerned about this reduction. 
I think it is ill-advised. However, since it 
only applies to the “preparation” of im- 
pact statements, I believe that its effect 
on the Bureau’s program will not be too 
great. The Bureau prepares only about 
100 such statements annually. This rep- 
resents only a small proportion of the 
total Bureau workload under this section 
of NEPA. The principal area where the 
Bureau spends a great deal of time and 
money is in the review of environmental 
impact statements prepared, not by the 
Bureau, but by other executive branch 
agencies. 

It is my understanding that the Bu- 
reau reviews over 90 percent of the im- 
pact statements prepared by these Fed- 
eral agencies. It is essential that when 
the Bureau conducts this review, they do 
so in a timely fashion and with complete 
thoroughness. 

My subcommittee is currently investi- 
gating the activities of the Interior De- 
partment and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to determine whether 
there is in fact adequate funding and 
personnel to carry out this review re- 
sponsibility under NEPA. Thus, my col- 
leagues will understand my concern over 
this $100,000 reduction in H.R. 8917. 

But since, as the committee report 
stresses, this reduction does not and can- 
not affect the Bureau’s review of impact 
statements, I have decided not to seek 
an amendment to restore this sum at this 
time. I hope, however, that the committee 
will agree to its restoration if the Bureau 
makes a good case in the Senate for it. 

Once again, I want to stress to all here 
today and to the Bureau that it is my 
understanding that none of this reduc- 
tion would be applied to the Bureau’s 
costs of reviewing impact statements. 
That review, which is certainly an awe- 
some task, must continue unhindered so 
as not to undermine NEPA. I also want to 
stress that if my investigations prove that 
further appropriations for this function 
are needed, I will urge that they be in- 
cluded in any supplemental appropria- 
tions considered during this session of 
this Congress. 

CONCERNING THE NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL 

REFUGE SYSTEM 

Next Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
turn to basic operation and maintenance 
needs of the national wildlife refuge 
system. 

In an audit report recently issued by 
the Department of the Interior, it was 
concluded that the national wildlife 
refuge system is seriously underfinanced. 
It found that many existing facilities are 
badly in need of repair, some of which are 
literally falling apart; increased costs of 
utilities, material, supplies and contract 
labor for maintenance functions have 
eroded base appropriations; and new 
programs have created additional de- 
mands on a diminishing dollar base, re- 
sulting in overcommitment for resources 
in both funds and manpower. To fully 
achieve the output potential of the areas 
within the system, it was estimated that 
an annual operation and maintenance 
base of $34 million would be needed. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to insure that 
these refuges continue present levels of 
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production, I appeared before Chairman 
HANSEN’s subcommittee and requested 
that an additional $5 million be added to 
the Department’s request. I note from 
pages 23 and 24 of the committee report 
on H.R. 8917 that the Appropriations 
Committee increased the budget estimate 
by the following amounts: $750,000 for 
general wildlife refuge management; 
$250,000 for recreation management on 
wildlife refuges; and $25,000 for Mason 
Neck National Wildlife Refuge. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
program, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the Members certain language 
contained on page 24 of the committee 
report which gives me great concern. I 
refer to the following language of the 
report: 

The budget proposal for 1974 included sig- 
nificant curtailments in National Wildlife 
management and fish production from warm 
water hatcheries. The basis of these reduc- 
tions, in large part, was that these activities 
could be transferred to the State or local 
jurisdictions involved. The Committee is 
concerned that on-going programs will be 
abandoned before adequate arrangements can 
be made for funding from other sources. 

The Committee directs that before any 
on-going programs in the refuge or hatchery 
systems are transferred to other jurisdic- 
tions, the Committee be consulted. 


Mr. Chairman, I think it could easily 
be interpreted from the language of the 
report that the committee would not ob- 
ject to the transfer of jurisdiction over 
refuges to State or local jurisdictions 
provided the committee was consulted 
before such transfers actually took place. 
I certainly hope this was not the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

Personally, because of recent budgetary 
restrictions, I would have no objection to 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life temporarily entering into coopera- 
tive agreements with certain States for 
the purpose of obtaining assistance in 
the management of certain activities in 
certain refuges, such as the management 
of resident wildlife, including big game 
and upland game species; and the man- 
agement of hunting and fishing activities 
in such areas. However, I would object 
most strenuously to the turning over of 
total management responsibility or the 
transfer of units of the system to State 
or local jurisdictions. 

In a recent statement carried by the 
press, Assistant Secretary Reed stated 
that the Department has no intention of 
turning wildlife refuges over to States. 
In fact, he said, the Department has no 
authority to turn over refuges to States. 
CONCERNING THE ANADROMOUS FISH PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I would like next to 
discuss the anadromous fish conservation 
program. 

This program authorizes the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Commerce to 
enter into cooperative agreements with 
the States for the purpose of carrying 
out programs to conserve, develop, and 
enhance the anadromous fishery re- 
sources of our Nation and the fish in the 
Great Lakes that ascend streams to 
spawn. For the period ending June 30, 
1974, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated $10 million to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, with approximately one- 
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half of the authorization to be used by 
each of the Secretaries. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been bought to 
my attention that for fiscal year 1974, 
the States had indicated to the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife a need 
for $4,120,000 but only $1,605,000 had 
been included in the appropriation re- 
quest. I appeared before Chairman 
HANSEN’s subcomittee and requested that 
the appropriation for this program be 
increased, at least $500,000 to a total of 
$2,105,000 for cost sharing, the same 
level as in recent years. Needless to say, 
I am disappointed that only $1,833,000 
was finally included in the bill for this 
important program. Naturally, this 
action will require a cutback in planned 
programs, a reduction in trained and 
experienced personnel with losses to pro- 
gram accomplishments and uncertainty 
for the future. This is just not fair to 
the States as well as to the abused anad- 
romous fish resource. 

CONCERNING THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
SYSTEM 

Next Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
discuss a matter that is of particular 
distress to me. I refer to the land acquisi- 
tion program under the migratory bird 
conservation account. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation and 
the Environment and as a Member of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission, I am greatly concerned over the 
lack of funds with which to carry out 
this program. This program has not been 
adequately funded since the Wetlands 
Loan Act was passed in 1961, which 
authorized a total of $105 million to be 
appropriated on an advanced basis to 
the migratory bird conservation account 
over a 15-year period. Through fiscal 
year 1973, $81.4 million of the $105 mil- 
lion authorization has been appropriated, 
leaving a balance of $23.6 million to be 
appropriated over the remaining 3-year 
life of the program. The moneys ad- 
vanced under this act are added to the 
annual receipts from the sale of duck 
stamps and are available for expenditure 
for wetland and refuge acquisitions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is folly to make cuts 
in this program in the face of rapidly 
escalating land prices and despoilment 
of waterfowl habitat everywhere. Post- 
ponements now may very well be perma- 
nent, either because the habitat is gone, 
priced beyond reason, or is being rapidly 
diverted to other uses, such as for resi- 
dential and commercial development 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, because of my concern 
over the inadequate funding of this pro- 
gram, I appeared before Chairman Han- 
SEN’s subcommittee and requested that 
$7.5 million be added to this program for 
fiscal year 1974, which would be in keep- 
ing with advances made in prior years. 
Much to my great sorrow, the Appro- 
priations Committee failed to appropri- 
ate the first penny for this program for 
fiscal year 1974. I think a tragic mistake 
has been made. 

To add insult to injury, the Office of 
Management and Budget has taken steps 
to place further constraints on this pro- 
gram by placing a limitation on the level 
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of expenditures. This action, Mr. Chair- 
man, has resulted in the impoundment of 
duck stamp receipts and I will briefly 
explain at this time the actions taken by 
OMB which resulted in the impound- 
ment of these funds. 

The budget presented to the Congress 
for the Federal Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Fund for fiscal year 1973 showed 
that estimated obligations of $14.4 mil- 
lion would be incurred. It was estimated 
that the fund would receive $7 million 
from the sale of duck stamps and it was 
requested that $7.1 million be appropri- 
ated under the Accelerated Wetlands 
Acquisition Act. It was estimated that 
$3 million in unobligated funds would be 
carried over from fiscal year 1972 and 
that there would be no unobligated funds 
available at the end of fiscal year 1973. 

The requested appropriation of $7.1 
proved. The latest estimate by an official 
of the Department of the Interior is that 
receipts from the sale of duck stamps 
total $10.7 million for fiscal year 1973, 
or $3.7 million in excess of the budget 
estimate and that about $1 million in 
unobligated funds were carried over from 
fiscal year 1972. If the estimate of re- 
ceipts proves to be correct, $18.8 million 
would be available from the fund for 
obligation in fiscal year 1973. 

It is my understanding that, for fiscal 
year 1973, an obligational ceiling of $12.1 
million has been placed on the fund by 
OMB and as a result the fund will carry 
over about $6.7 million in unobligated 
funds into fiscal year 1974. 

It is my further understanding that 
OMB has placed an obligation ceiling of 
$9 million on the fund for fiscal year 
1974. No appropriated funds were re- 
quested and no funds were appropriated 
for the fund for fiscal year 1974 and it 
is now estimated by Interior officials that 
duck stamp sales are expected to be $10 
million for this fiscal year. If the De- 
partment of the Interior’s estimates of 
receipts for fiscal year 1973 and 1974 are 
correct, then the obligation ceilings im- 
posed by OMB will result in the im- 
poundment of $6.7 million at the end of 
fiscal year 1973 and $7.7 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Chairman, the obligation ceiling 
makes no distinction between appropri- 
ated funds advanced to the migratory 
bird conservation fund by specific con- 
gressional action and receipts from the 
sale of stamps which are automatically 
appropriated and available to the fund. 
Since $7.1 million was advanced to the 
fund for fiscal year 1973 and an esti- 
mated $6.7 million will be impounded at 
the end of that year, it may be assumed 
that the funds impounded at the end of 
fiscal year 1973 will be advanced funds. 
However, since no advance has been re- 
quested or appropriated for fiscal year 
1974 and it is estimated that the funds 
impounded at the end of fiscal year 1974 
will increase to $7.7 million, part of the 
impounded funds at the end of fiscal 
year 1974, if the estimates are correct, 
will apply to receipts from the sale of 
stamps. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out for 
the benefit of the Members that the in- 
formation I have just presented on the 
impoundment of duck stamp receipts 
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was supplied to me by letter today by 
the Honorable Elmer B. Staats, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, in response to my request to him 
of March 30, 1973, to audit the migra- 
tory bird conservation account with a 
view toward determining if duck stamp 
receipts had actually been impounded 
by OMB. 

Mr. Chairman, the impounding of 
these duck stamp receipts by OMB is in 
my opinion an illegal action. This body 
must make it clear that these trust 
receipts are to be expended as intended 
by the Congress, without OMB 
interference. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the many nice things that have been 
said about this legislation, I am reluc- 
tant to come up with a sour note, but, 
nevertheless, I feel that I must. 

It was just 2 weeks ago this House 
acted on the National Endowment for 
the Arts and Humanities. This was, as 
you know, a very detailed debate that 
was carried on in the House. There was 
much discussion and many amend- 
ments. Finally, the House, by a 5-to-1 
majority, passed this legislation. What 
we passed was a bill calling for $153 mil- 
lion for the arts and humanities. This 
was the amount of money that had been 
budgeted by the administration for this 
legislation. 

The arts and humanities reaches all 
sections of this country; it is not a bill 
that favors one section of the country 
over another. 

However, the committee has made a 
cut of nearly $46 million from the 
amount that we passed in the House 
just 2 weeks ago. In other words, a cut 
of nearly 30 percent. 

I am on the committee that put this 
bill together, and the impact of this cut 
is going to be quite broad, it will affect 
a number of programs. It will affect 
museum programs that were laid out for 
this coming year; it will affect funds to 
State art agencies for community coun- 
cils, which is a part of a new program; 
it will affect the expansion of art pro- 
grams involving heavily the Nation’s 
black, Indian, Chicano, Appalachian, 
and other regions and people who have 
traditionally been missed by this pro- 
gram. There is a whole list—and I will 
not take the time of the House at this 
time to list one project after another— 
that will have to be grossly curtailed or in 
some cases eliminated. 

The same thing is true in the humani- 
ties. It is a shame, I feel, that this one 
area which reaches out so deeply into 
our country and affects for the good so 
many people would be cut so severely. 

I am not going to offer an amendment 
during the amending period to reinstate 
this money, because I feel the Appropria- 
tions Committee has made its decision, 
and I will not challenge it on the floor 
of the House. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. May I 
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say to the gentleman this was one of the 
most difficult decisions the committee 
had to make. Unfortunately, this was the 
single major agency in our bill where 
full funding was requested. I want to 
mention however, that although there is 
a reduction, the committee has provided 
about a 30-percent increase oyer the 
amount of funds appropriated last year. 

Funding for the Indian programs con- 
tained in this bill received only a 3.3 
percent increase. In forestry the com- 
mittee provided an increase of only 5 
percent. For energy research programs 
there is an increase in this budget, which 
is for the whole United States, of only 
23 percent. 

We do deeply regret this reduction, 
but at the same time in the allocation 
of funds, how do you explain the fact 
that you will grant 100 percent funding 
in one instance and in another instance 
grant a small or no increase? 

It is very unfortunate that this bill 
had to be confined to a budget limita- 
tion considering the 27 agencies funded 
by this bill. 

I want to remind the gentleman that 
the States art councils were granted all 
of the budget increases that were re- 
quested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

If the gentleman will yield further, let 
me say, the reductions will have to be 
allocated on the determination of the 
foundation, and I hope they will be as 
wise as possible. 

I want to join the gentleman in his 
regrets, but I just wish there were more 
money available. 

Mr. PEYSER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentlewoman. 

It is still my hope that these cuts 
can be restored by the Senate and in 
conference. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the committee for the cut it 
made in the Arts and Humanities, and 
say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Peyser) that if a reduction was to 
be made, a grossly severe one would be 
the kind to make. 

I note, however, that the Arts and 
Humanities will have an increase next 
year of some 32 percent in salaries and 
expenses. Such an increase, in view of 
the Government’s financial crisis and in- 
flation, is unreasonable. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I would say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that the Chairman of the 
Arts Endowment, Miss Nancy Hanks, 
explained to the committee that the 
most reliable kind of management of 
these programs is only possible through 
a very careful surveillance. I think the 
gentleman from Iowa will agree that the 
money that is expended needs to be 
audited carefully, and watched care- 
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fully. That is the reason for the in- 
crease. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
newspaper article, a United Press news- 
story which indicates that there is being 
created in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior an assistant for the arts. 
And apparently she has already been 
selected, a woman by the name of 
Pamela Susan Coe, 30 years old, who is 
to be assistant to the Secretary of. In- 
terior for the Arts. 

I wonder if the committee had any 
indication of this? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to the gentle- 
woman in just 1 minute. 

Her function in life from here on out 
apparently will be to create Federal cul- 
tural centers across the land in phased- 
out military facilities, as well as sea- 
shore parks, and atop trails, wherever 
atop trails may be. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that the young lady is an as- 
sistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. GROSS. She is now an assistant 
to the Secretary? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. She is 
now an assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently she is one of 
the reasons why the expenses and sal- 
aries are going up 32 percent, since she 
is to be paid $32,000 a year. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I would 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that I am 
sure that is not the reason the expenses 
are going up. I may say, that the Na- 
tional Park Service and other compo- 
nents of the Interior Department have 
many programs throughout the country 
that deal with the arts. These include 
the Wolf Trap Farm, Ford’s Theater, the 
Summer in the Parks program, the Car- 
ter Barron Amphitheater, and many 
other programs, including some involv- 
ing Indian arts and crafts. I think that 
the young lady will probably earn her 
money very handily. 

Mr. GROSS. I would ask the gentle- 
woman from Washington if her com- 
mittee is prepared to finance all these 
new culture centers across the land, atop 
winding trails, in abandoned air bases, 
Army bases, and so on and so forth? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. If the 
gentleman will yield further, there is no 
money to fund winding trails beyond the 
regular programs of park and forest 
trails. 

Mr. GROSS. My understanding, ac- 
cording to this United Press news dis- 
patch, is that the cultural centers will be 
located atop winding trails as well as 
the inactivated air bases, Army bases, 
naval bases, and so on and so forth. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I must say 
that the Secretary has not been before 
the committee for the rather elaborate 
program the gentleman from Iowa has 
detailed as the result of the reading of a 
press release. 

I can only warn the gentleman that 
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sometimes press releases from various 
sources are not fully accurate. 

Mr. GROSS. Can I assume now that 
the committee has approved the $32,000- 
a-year job for Pamela? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. She is 
on the payroll. 

Mr. GROSS. She is on the payroll now? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. All ready to go. 

Did the committee approve hiring 40 
recognized artists to paint pictures of 
Government projects? Is that a part of 
the arts and humanities? Or is this 
something new? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I did not 
hear the gentleman's question. 

Mr. GROSS. Forty recognized artists 
to paint pictures of Government proj- 
ects—is that a part of the arts and hu- 
manities program, or is this something 
new that would come under Pamela's 
jurisdiction? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That 
item was not reviewed specifically by the 
committee. I would point out to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that some of the best 
art we have in America is the result of 
the WPA art program. 

Mr. GROSS. I should hope we are not 
returning to the days of the old WPA. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I also 
should like to commend the gentlewoman 
from Washington, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, as well as my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
ranking Republican, and the entire sub- 
committee for doing an outstanding job 
on this bill. However, there is one thing 
that does disturb me, and that is that 
on April 1, 1971, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
7088, with 24 cosponsors. That bill was 
reported out later on February 3, 1972, 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and then was passed on 
February 7, 1972, by this House by a vote 
of 361 to 8. I might read to the Mem- 
bers the last part of the bill where it 
says: 

Appropriation, section 7. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated $2.25 million 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


I should also like to read to the Mem- 
bers section 1 of the act, Public Law 
92-326: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
preservation from imminent destruction the 
last remaining Tinicum marshland in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania with its 
highly significant ecological features, includ- 
ing a prime habitat for many species of wild- 
life and a feeding and resting place for mi- 
gratory wild fowl, 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to establish a Tinicum National 
Environmental Center and administer the 
same as a unit of the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System. 


Mr. Chairman, what we are talking 
about is 1,200 acres lying within the 
metropolitan area of Philadelphia, the 
fourth largest metropolitan area in the 
United States..The Tinicum Marsh at 
one time consisted of thousands of acres. 


It.is now down to a maximum of 1,200 
acres. Much of the marshland has been 
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used for the construction of a large part 
of the Philadelphia International Air- 
port. Every square inch of these 1,200 
acres is owned by corporations who, 
through community pressure and the 
fact that the Congress did pass this act 
in the last Congress, have shown re- 
straint and have not used the land for 
construction purposes. 

A landfill has been stopped at the sug- 
gestion, and only the suggestion, of a 
Federal judge who is hesitant to see this 
case go to litigation. From each side this 
1,200 acres is receiving tremendous pres- 
sure. One corporation has offered to give 
the land they own, while another cor- 
poration, namely Westinghouse, when 
I-95 was constructed through property 
owned by Westinghouse settled for some- 
thing like $15,000 per acre. They have 
offered to sell this land, their remaining 
land, the marshland to the Department 
of the Interior at a substantially lower 
amount than they received from the con- 
demnation, and 90 percent of it was Fed- 
eral money. So we do have a time limit. 

If we drew a radius around this entire 
marsh of say 12 miles we would encom- 
pass approximately 6 million people and 
if this Tinnicum area is properly devel- 
oped it will not only provide a wildlife 
refuge and a stopping and feeding place 
for tens of thousands of wild fowl but will 
also provide a place where people can go 
and actually see nature. I would hope we 
could preserve this. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
SIKEs). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
amendments. I have no quarrel with this 
bill. On the contrary, I have appreciation 
and understanding for the great signifi- 
cance of this bill and for the work re- 
quired of the members and staff of the 
subcommittee. I doubt that it is generally 
known, but this is one of the most com- 
prehensive of all the appropriation bills 
in that it covers so many agencies; some 
of very great importance. Nobody ques- 
tions the first-line essentiality of the For- 
est Service or the various programs in- 
volved in Indian Affairs or the National 
Park Service or the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife or the Bureau of 
Mines or the Youth Conservation Corps 
to say nothing of the Department of In- 
terior itself. These are names selected at 
random from the many agencies which 
come under the jurisdiction of this very 
important subcommittee. 

This has frequently been called the 
“all-America bill,” and in truth it well 
justifies the title. Anyone who loves the 
outdoors or who appreciates the gran- 
deur of America’s resources or seeks the 
preservation and protection of our coun- 
try’s assets must be proud of the distin- 
guished manner in which this committee 
exercises and lives up to its responsi- 
bilities. 

Now in particular let me pay tribute to 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. There have been many who 
served with ability and distinction as 
subcommittee chairmen of appropria- 
tions and as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. I question that there have been 
any who presided with more dignity and 
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ability and more effectiveness than JULIA 
Hansen. I want the record to show that 
I, as an outdoorsman who loves America 
and its great natural resources and its 
beauty, am appreciative and proud of the 
way that JuLIa Hansen has carried on 
the very essential work of this subcom- 
mittee. She is a great lady—a great Con- 
gresswoman. She is ably supported by an 
outstanding subcommittee and staff. 
They deserve the full support of the com- 
mittee and the House on their bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it is rare that we can bring 
to Congress an appropriations bill which 
is in effect, a money making proposition. 
We have here today the Inter‘or and Re- 
lated Agencies bill for fiscal year 1974. 
As you know, the legislation contains 
appropriations for a variety of Depart- 
ment of Interior agencies, plus the U.S. 
Forest Service within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Legislation which the Appropriations 
Committee has reported to the floor adds 
up to some $2,269,000 in new obligational 
budget authority. With carryovers and 
so forth and other funds, the spending 
program for fiscal year 1974 would add 
up to about $2.9 billion. At the same 
time, we have revenues which would be 
generated by agencies funded by this leg- 
islation totaling a little over $2.9 billion. 
This fact to me demonstrates the wis- 
dom of the wise conservation and utiliza- 
tion of our God-given natural resources. 

We need these resources for a variety 
of things, including recreation of all 
types, ranging from intensified high use 
areas to wilderness. We also need these 
resources, however, for timber produc- 
tion and the legislation before us reflects 
a timber harvest of 13.1 billion board 
feet. This is equivalent to the construc- 
tion of about 1.1 million average size 
homes. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
need for new homes and adequate hous- 
ing for our people and we must recog- 
nize that to build these homes we need 
timber. 

Again, turning to other areas of inter- 
est we have soil, water conservation in 
the various Department of Interior agen- 
cies. We have improvement of our graz- 
ing conditions, the husbandry of our all 
too scarce mineral resources which are 
so important to our technological society 
and contribute so much to our high 
standard of living. 

All in all, I think, that the investment 
is a wise one and I would like to commend 
the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), and the chairman of the In- 
terior and Related Agencies Subcommit- 
tee, the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. Hansen), for an outstanding job. 

We have heard quite frequently, dis- 
cussions about the “free-spending Con- 
gress.” Yet here we have a bill in which 
we have met our responsibilities and re- 
duced the spending recommendations 
submitted by the administration by 
nearly $5 million. The committee in its 
wisdom has increased some of the funds 
over and above what was recommended 
by the President and in other areas they 
have reduced the recommendations. 

A review of these increases and de- 
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creases reflects very accurately the great 
consideration for the committee and I 
hope the Congress, for what I believe, 
and my colleagues I am sure believe, are 
the human areas of responsibility. 

The biggest increase over the budget in 
this bill is for Indian education, welfare 
and health services. We have made over 
the past 16 years substantial progress in 
providing for these native Americans, but 
there is much to be done and it is our 
hope that through realistic funding, as is 
recommended by this committee, we will 
continue on with this effort. 

The next major item of increase is in 
the national forests. The President has 
called upon the Forest Service to increase 
its production of timber in order to help 
face up to the high cost of lumber in the 
retail market and also the high cost of 
home construction. If we are going to 
accomplish this goal we are going to have 
to spend the money to do it. Therefore, 
I am pleased to note that the national 
forest program would be expanded under 
the recommendations contained in this 
bill. 

The third major area of increase is in 
the land and water conservation fund. 
A program which the administration has 
tried to phase out. This is a program 
which the Congress has found to be suc- 
cessful in providing adequately for our 
recreation uses for all people and I think, 
that its a beneficial program which the 
Congress should continue. 

The other areas of increase represent 
efforts to solve the energy crisis which 
we face today and certainly all of us 
know how important that is. 

At this point I would like to single out 
a specific recommendation made by the 
committee, this calls for an allocation 
of $4,030,450 for the acquisition of lands 
in the Lake Tahoe Basin. The Forest 
Service would be utilizing these funds out 
of the land and water conservation fund. 
It is our hope that with this start of an 
acquisition program we can make major 
strides in protecting the fragile soil 
structure in the basin and thereby not 
only enhancing the preservation of this 
scenic resource but also halting and re- 
versing the pollution and erosion prob- 
lems which we face there. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to support this fine bill 
and commend the committee for an ex- 
cellent job. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr..Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8917. This bill recom- 
mends that $2.3 billion be appropriated 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for fiscal year 1974. This 
is 1 percent less than last year’s appro- 
priation and 2 percent below the admin- 
istration’s budget request. It is a reason- 
able appropriation for a well-managed 
Department that administers many vital 
areas of national commitment. 

There is included within the allocation 
for the U.S. Forest Service a line item of 
particular interest to me, and the people 
of my district; $200,000 is earmarked for 


the specific purpose of expanding the 
recreational facilities at Mount Rogers 


National Recreation Area near Abingdon, 
Va. The funds will make it possible to 
complete construction of a very desirable 
portion of the park. In addition, by util- 
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izing funds already appropriated for Job 
Corps and Manpower Training personnel, 
who will perform the work required, this 
appropriation will result in improvements 
worth nearly a million dollars. 

The proposed improvements will 
greatly enhance the esthetic value and 
practical use of the Mount Rogers Rec- 
creational Area, and will provide many 
happy hours of relaxation for nearby 
residents and visitors alike. Recent years 
have seen a new awareness of nature’s 
beauty and healing properties. Con- 
sequently, more and more people are tak- 
ing advantage of any opportunity to 
leave behind the burden and worry of 
everyday existence to seek solace in sim- 
plier things, 

I urge my colleagues to vote favorably 
for H.R. 8917 to enable this and other 
worthy programs to continue through the 
next fiscal year. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Interior Department 
Appropriation for fiscal year 1974 (H.R, 
8917). I am especially pleased by the in- 
clusion in this bill of an appropriaticn of 
$6.2 million for Gateway National Recre- 
ation Area. This appropriation represents 
a real and substantial commitment for 
the development of Gateway. 

Gateway is a project which is of great 
importance to my constituents, because 
it will provide desparately needed rec- 
reational facilities. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
gentlelady from Washington for her 
efforts to insure that this project is 
speedly completed. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentlelady from Wash- 
ington (Mrs. Hansen) and her commit- 
tee for several of the provisions con- 
tained in the interior appropriations bill 
which she has brought to the floor. 

I am particularly pleased, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the bill before us recognizes 
the importance of the role played by 
the Forest Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mrs. Hansen has 
brought us a bill which contains an ap- 
propriation of $346,606,000 for the Forest 
Service, an increase of $19,247,000 over 
the budget estimate. This certainly in- 
dicates that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recognizes and supports the work 
done by the Forest Service in preserving 
our environment and insuring maxi- 
mum timber production from our forest 
lands. 

The committee has also recognized the 
need for reduction of U.S. log exports, 
while encouraging reforestation and 
timber stand improvement. There are, I 
believe, sound steps toward solving the 
impending crisis which the United States 
faces in the availability of timber prod- 
ucts for our own use. We will never meet 
the national additional housing goals 
set by Congress unless we plan for addi- 
tional lumber needs. 

As chairman of the Forests Subcom- 
mittee of the Agriculture Committee, I 
share the concern expressed by Mrs. 
Hansen’s committee over the fact that 
the Forest Service expends an estimated 
$20 million yearly to pick up after visitors 
and repair damage done by vandals in 
the national forests. This is an expense 
that could be avoided. If the public were 
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more careful in the use of these lands 
and were concerned over their environ- 
ment, additional funds could be used for 
critical forest management programs. 

Finally, I would like to commend the 
gentle lady and her committee for rec- 
ognizing the importance of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund in preserving 
our environment and insuring adequate 
outdoor recreational opportunities for 
future Americans. The bill before us ap- 
propriates $71,223,000 for this purpose, 
an increase of $16 million over the budget 
estimate. I am especially pleased Mr. 
Chairman, that the committee has set 
aside $16 million of the funds appro- 
priated for the States to be apportioned 
through a special account to those States 
who have fully obligated all previously 
apportioned moneys, including the funds 
otherwise apportioned for fiscal year 
1974. I certainly share the committee’s 
feeling that these States, including my 
State of Louisiana, which have taken ad- 
vantage of the funds appropriated under 
this program in previous years to pre- 
serve and protect their environment 
while insuring outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities for their people should not be 
penalized. 

Mr. Chairman, these provisions which 
I have discussed are in the best interests 
of the American people. I shall cast the 
sixth District vote in favor of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 as amended (16 U.S.C. 
4601-4-11 as supplemented by Public Law 
92-347), including $5,223,000 for administra- 
tive expenses of the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation during the current fiscal year, and 
acquisition of land or waters, or interest 
therein, in accordance with the statutory 
authority applicable to the State concerned, 
to be derived from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, established by section 2 of 
said Act as amended, to remain available 
until expended, not to exceed $71,223,000, of 
which not to exceed $66,000,000 shall be 
available for payments to the States to be 
matched by the individual States with an 
equal amount. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WILLIAMS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMS: 
Page 12 strike lines 1 through 6 inclusive, 
and insert in Heu thereof the following: 
“State, or Federal agency, concerned, to be 
derived from the Land and Water Conserva= 
tion Fund, established by section 2 of said 
Act as amended, to remain available until 
expended, not to exceed $73,473,000, of which 
(1) not to exceed $66,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for payments to the States to be matched 
by the individual States with an equal 
amount; and (2) not to exceed $2,250,000 for 
the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, what 
I am doing with this amendment is sim- 
ply adding the $2.25 million which would 
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be necessary to acquire the Tinicum 
Marsh and to convert it into the Tini- 
cum Environmental Center. 

During my remarks in general debate, 
I called attention to the fact that this 
is the last remaining tidal marshland 
in Pennsylvania. There is nothing simi- 
lar to it anyplace else in the country 
within a metropolitan area. I did remark 
that we were getting tremendous coop- 
eration from Mr. Richard Griffith, Reg- 
gional Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, which takes in this part of 
Pennsylvania and in fact runs all the 
way from Boston in New England, down 
to West Virginia. He has said that this 
is one of the most important projects 
that he has had to handle in recent years. 

I can only say this: I just referred in 
passing to some of the pressures that 
are being brought to bear on this 1,200 
acres of land within the metropolitan 
area. Another company involved is the 
Tinicum Real Estate Holding Co., which 
is a subsidiary of the First Pennsylvania 
Bank. 

Mr. Richard Griffith of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Regional Director, 
and I have had meetings with the offiicals 
of these corporations, and they have 
agreed to cooperate. We have managed to 
keep this land open for a period of over 
2 years. I can tell the Members that we 
do not have much chance of continuing 
to keep it open. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in regard to Tinicum Marsh. It is 
just across the line from my district in 
New Jersey. It is very important to pre- 
serve this last piece of marshland in 
Pennsylvania. Everything else is taken 
up. There is no place for the wildlife 
to go, no place for the ducks to go, on 
the eastern flyway, in the rest of that 
area. 

New Jersey quite recently passed a 
new bill protecting our wetlands across 
the coastal areas. It is too bad we did 
not have the foresight to do the same 
as Pennsylvania, because they have the 
only piece left over in Tinicum Marsh. 
It is now paralleled by I-95 highway. 

We do need further wildlife sanctu- 
aries. This is very close to the city of 
Philadelphia. It is a very desirable tract 
to be kept in the itinerary of the Tinicum 
land. 

I commend the gentleman, and I shall 
support him when he brings his amend- 
ment to a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for his comments. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues that a part of this 
marsh does lie within the city of Phila- 
delphia itself. In fact, city hall is ap- 
proximately only 9 miles from the 
marsh. 

In addition to all of the benefits we 
would gain by properly providing for our 
wildlife and migratory waterfowl, sec- 
tion 3 of the authorization bill makes 
this statement: 
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The Secretary shall construct, administer, 
and maintain at an appropriate site within 
the Tinicum National Environmental Center 
hereby authorized a wildlife interpretative 
center for the purpose of promoting environ- 
mental education, and to afford visitors an 
opportunity for the study of wildlife in its 
natural habitat. 


The only reason I bring this proposal 
tp at this time, rather than waiting for 
the possibility of having the committee 
put it in next year, is that the fact that 
next year may be too late and this land 
might not be there. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to rise in op- 
position to the acquisition of land which 
is very valuable to an area, but unfor- 
tunately the Office of Management and 
Budget did not this year see fit to pro- 
vide the committee with a proper land 
and water conservation fund budget. I 
believe it was a grave mistake. 

We have made a very sincere attempt 
to assist the States to maintain their 
programs. We have provided an addi- 
tional $16 million for this purpose. 

I am not going to support and can- 
not support this additional $2,250,000. 
We receive hundreds of requests. The 
committee had over a billion dollars 
worth of requests for budget increases. 
We had to turn many down simply be- 
cause there is just not enough money. 

I would say to the very distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that he 
should reserve his request until the Office 
of Management and Budget decides the 
natural resources of this country should 
be preserved and sends to us a proper 
budget. 

If we adopt this amendment, then 
some other Member will have an amend- 
ment, and very rapidly we will be over 
the committee budget ceiling. 

I do hope my colleagues will vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. WARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

I merely wish to support the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
in his request for consideration of this 
very valuable area which should be a 
national park. I am quite familiar with 
the area. It adjoins my own district. 

I well recall the efforts to preserve this 
area when I was in the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It re- 
quired the relocating of the U.S. Highway 
I-95. It has encountered a number of 
problems with the Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport. After many years of 
struggle we have reached a point where 
some action can be taken by the Federal 
Government to preserve this unique area, 
unique not only in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and adjoining States but 
indeed unique in the Nation. 

Indeed it is unique for the Nation, and 
I would hope it may be saved. 

I might say parenthetically that I 
well understand the concern of the 
Chairlady, the gentlewoman from 
Washington (Mrs. HANsEN) concerning 
amendments to this bill ad litem, but our 
interest is in but a single situation here. 

Mr, Chairman, I cannot conceive of 
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OMB refusing to cooperate in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Ware) yield? 

Mr. WARE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would also like to repeat that OMB is not 
running this Congress, and the only rea- 
son I am bringing this point up at this 
time is because it could very easily be our 
last chance. 

Part of the deal that Westinghouse 
made in their condemnation procedure 
with the State for the construction of 
I-95 was to have an access road built into 
the marsh so they could fill and con- 
struct on a major part of these 1,200 
acres. 

We are not going to let that happen, 
but we are not going to relinquish this 
last remaining marshland in Pennsyl- 
vania as a wildlife refuge and for the en- 
joyment of at least 6 million people in 
the immediate vicinity and of those who 
appreciate nature. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
to the Members the significance of this 
vote concerning the Tinicum Marsh. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Delaware County, Pa. (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
makes a crucial point, I think, when he 
says that if something is not done 
about this now, the chances are 
that nothing will be done at all, and 
that this land may be lost. It is the last 
tidal marsh in the State of Pennsylvania. 
It is extremely important from a wildlife 
point of view; it is important from an 
ecological point of view. 

Mr. Chairman, this may be the last 
chance the House will have to do some- 
thing about this project. 

I am always most reluctant to ask the 
House to disagree with my friend, the 
Chairman of the Committee here today, 
but this is an emergency situation. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
GREEN) yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
HUNT). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
happy that my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. GREEN) has 
pointed this out, because as we all know, 
the pressure will be severe to acquire this 
marshland for industrial purposes rather 
than to keep it intact for environmental 
protection that it will be impossible to 
save that land in another 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, The gentleman from New 
Jersey is correct and makes some of the 
points I was about to mention when I 
yielded to him. There are other impor- 
tant reasons for action now. 

This land is right next to the Phila- 
delphia Airport, and I am sure there is 
tremendous commercial interest in this 
land. 

I have been in and around the area; 
my colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) and I have even 
taken boat trips through this marsh. 
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Mr. Chairman, one can see right from 
the water there literally garbage and 
rubbish being pushed inch by inch over 
this area, and it is just a question of time 
as far as survival for this marsh is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I rise to urge 
the members to support this amendment 
and ave this treasure for recreation and 
ecological reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, including teletype 
rentals and service, and not to exceed $2,000 
for official reception and representation ex- 
penses, $15,495,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Page 
23, line 18, strike the period and insert the 
following: “: Provided, That no part of any 
appropriation under this Act shall be avail- 
able for salaries and expenses of any special 
assistant for field coordination.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk which reads 
as follows: 

Page 23, line 18, strike the period and 
insert the following: “: Provided, That no 
part of any appropriation under this Act 
shall be available for salaries and expenses 
of any special assistant for field coordina- 
tion.” 


Mr. Chairman, several years ago the 
Interior Department established the po- 
sition of field coordinator or represent- 
ative and stationed one in each of eight 
regions of the Nation. For some time 
these coordinators did little and were of 
little value to the Department or the 
public. But they were costly. Their 
budget exceeds $400,000 annually. Grad- 
ually, however, several of them began 
to take on added responsibilities and be- 
came little czars. They often overruled 
other departmental officials. On several 
occasions the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and my subcommit- 
tee objected to this practice. 

Finally, it came to my attention that 
the Interior Department until recently 
had also been supplementing its appro- 
priation for field coordination by re- 
quiring that the various constituent 
agencies of Interior provide funds, per- 
sonnel, and services to Interior’s field 
representatives. Last November I called 
this matter to Secretary Morton’s atten- 
tion, and at the same time again objected 
to the fact that the field representatives 
were in a number of cases overruling 
the recommendations of Interior’s bu- 
reaus regarding various environmental 
matters. On January 4 Secretary Morton 
advised me that he was going to stream- 
line the field coordination function, and 
on April 9, 1973, he issued an order re- 
organizing the Secretary’s field offices. 

The order provides that the personnel 
detailed by Interior agencies should be 
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returned to those agencies, and takes 
from the field coordinators certain func- 
tions. But at the same time the order 
changed the title of “field representa- 
tive” to “special assistant to the Secre- 
tary” and provided that each such spe- 
cial assistant “will have one or more staff 
assistants.” 

However, it did not prohibit these new 
special assistants from utilizing bureau 
personnel, services, and funds. It did not 
prohibit them from overruling the bu- 
reaus on various matters. Moreover, a re- 
view of the departmental manual which 
sets forth the duties and responsibilities 
of these special assistants raises a serious 
question as to whether the public should 
be spending nearly half a million dollars 
annually for this purpose. 

Several weeks ago, I called these facts 
to the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee and urged that these field co- 
ordinator positions, which are not re- 
quired by any law, be abolished. At the 
very ‘least, I urged that the committee 
specify in the appropriation act that In- 
terior’s constituent agencies shall not be 
allowed to supplement appropriations for 
these special assistants by providing 
funds, personnel or services to them. 

Today, I am pleased to note that the 
Appropriations Committee, to its great 
credit, has wisely reduced the budget of 
the Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
by $400,000 and specifically disapproved 
the Department’s “proposal to add eight 
staff assistant positions for the Secre- 
tary’s regional field representatives.” See 
House Report 93-322, June 22, 1973, 
page 29. 

This is a progressive step in the right 
direction. It will save the taxpayers 
money and will improve efficiency in the 
Department. 

But I am concerned that the Interior 
Department may attempt to continue 
this useless coordination role using other 
departmental funds as it has done in the 
past. Unfortunately, the committee’s bill 
and report does not preclude this pos- 
sibility. My amendment will prevent this. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. Hansen), the chairwoman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, on page 29 of our report the 
committee makes it quite clear that the 
request for the additional eight staff as- 
sistant positions for the Department re- 
gional coordinators was not approved. In 
addition to that, the committee has re- 
duced the salaries and expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may continue, the 
committee has reduced the salaries and 
expenses for the Office of the Secretary 
by $400,000. So I believe that the legisla- 
tive intent in this matter is quite clear. 
I have no doubt that this legislative in- 
tent will be honored by the Department 
of the Interior. I might add further that 
I know of no agency of the Government 
that follows the committee report as me- 
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ticulously as does the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
lieve the amendment is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that the 
committee did discuss this entire matter, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, McDane) is aware. We informed 
the Interior Department that the com- 
mittee was not agreeable to this pro- 
posal, as the report states. 

I do not think the amendment is neces- 
sary, but I know the gentleman feels he 
must offer this amendment. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding to me, and 
I would say that I do not believe this 
amendment is at all necessary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I hope the amendment is 
voted down. 

We try to deal with these matters, and 
to see that the Secretary of the Interior 
has the necessary assets to do his job, and 
at the same time balance the require- 
ments that our committee has to watch 
in the budget, and to see that that money 
is used properly. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see that there 
is any reason to take a great deal of time 
on this subject. I will just add again that 
we have tried to deal with this in the re- 
port, and we have discussed these things 
with the Secretary. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
would urge that the amendment be re- 
jected. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman from Washington will yield 
further, I think that the committee has 
made a good case that the purpose of the 
amendment is to make sure that the in- 
tent of the committee is carried out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 105. Appropriations available to the 
Department of the Interior for salaries and 
expenses shall be available for uniforms 
or allowances therefor, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 5901-5902 and D.C. Code 4-204). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Page 
26, between lines 14 and 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 106. None of the appropriations 
made in this title shall be available for 
any advisory committee, council, board, or 
similar body which is not established by, 
or pursuant to, law, unless such committee 
has been established in accordance with sec- 
tion 9(a) of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act (86 Stat. 770) and its charter has 
been filed in accordance with section 9(c) of 
said Act.” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was to have been printed in 
the Recorp last night but was not printed 
because of the lateness of the meeting, 
although permission was extended. 

The amendment simply does away with 
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the payment of the cost of advisory 
boards, panels, and commissions which 
are not established by law. Had it not 
been for the rule under which we are 
functioning today which denies me and 
other Members of Congress the right to 
attack legislation in the bill now before 
us, I would be seeking to reach the same 
result through the device of a point of 
order. 

Mr, Chairman, the first annual report 
of the President on Federal advisory 
committees, dated March 1973, indicates 
that as of December 31, 1972, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior had a total of 126 
advisory committees, of which only 78 
were established by, or pursuant to, stat- 
ute. The total cost of these committees 
is over $472,000 annually, according to 
the President’s report. 

Some of these nonstatutory advisory 
committees are: 

First. The Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee on Coal Exports which was estab- 
lished in 1964 by secretarial memoran- 
dum and consists of six members, all 
from the coal industry. 

Second. The Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration which was established in 
1966 by a Secretary’s memorandum. It 
consists of 11 non-Federal members, all 
of whom are public and private power 
executives. 

Third. The National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, established in 1946 by secretarial di- 
rective, and consisting of over 100 ex- 
ecutives from petroleum companies and 
related industries and law firms, plus the 
vice president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

It is interesting to note that, in a state- 
ment setting forth the purpose of the 
National Petroleum Council, which is 
attached to the Interior Department’s 
annual report of agency advisory com- 
mittees concerning this Council, the 
Council states that— 

Membership is drawn from all segments of 
the petroleum and natural gas industries. 
The Council is supported entirely by the yol- 
ey contributions received from its mem- 

rs. 


Yet, astounding as it may seem, in an- 
swer to question K on the Interior form 
which asks what is the estimated “total 
annual cost to the United States to fund, 
service, supply, and maintain” the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council, Interior’s re- 
port gives a figure of $30,000. Apparently 
the National Petroleum Council is un- 
aware that it is using Federal funds to 
carry out its activities. Or is it possible 
that the Interior Department is unaware 
that the Council claims that it is funded 
entirely by “voluntary contributions”? 

Fourth. The Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for Natural Gas which was estab- 
lished in 1962 by secretarial directive. It 
has 26 members from various gas com- 
panies, such as El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
and, at least one member, the chairman 
of the board of Continental Oil Co., who 
is also on the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil. 

Fifth. The OECD Petroleum Advisory 
Committee, which was established in 1962 
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by secretarial directive and has 11 mem- 
bers, all from the petroleum industry. 

It is interesting to note that one com- 
mittee—the Natural Energy Commit- 
tee—was terminated in September 1972. 
It was established in September 1970, “to 
conduct a study to provide the Secretary 
of the Interior with data upon which na- 
tional energy policies could be devel- 
oped.” It never met. Yet, according to In- 
terior’s report, $50,000 was available for 
this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DINGELL 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, on 
June 22, 1973, when the Committee on 
Appropriations reported H.R. 8917, no 
mention was made in that bill or the 
committee’s report—House Report 93- 
322—of June 22, 1973, about any of these 
advisory committees. Nor does H.R. 8917 
specify an appropriation item for these 
committees. Apparently, the Interior De- 
partment funds these committees out of 
general appropriations to the Depart- 
ment or its constituent agencies. They do 
not want us to review that funding. So 
it is buried in the bill. 

The act of March 4, 1909—31 U.S.C. 
673—-specifically forbids the use of any 
“public moneys, or of any appropriation 
made by Congress for the payment of 
compensation or expenses of any coun- 
cil or other similar body, or—or for ex- 
penses in connection with any work or 
the results of any work of any council or 
other smilar body, unless the creation of 
the same shall be or shall have been au- 
thorized by law.” 

The Federal Advisory Committee 
Act—Public Law 92-463; October 6, 
1972—-which applies to all advisory com- 
mittees, unless otherwise specified by law, 
provides in section 9(a) a procedure for 
the establishment of such advisory com- 
mittees “by law.” Until this is done, 
however, the 1909 law prohibits these 
committees from expending Federal 
funds. 

My amendment will provide that none 
of the funds appropriated by this bill 
may be used for these committees un- 
less they comply with the 1972 act. 

I urge adoption of my amendment in 
order to reduce Federal costs, cut back 
on the proliferation of unnecessary ad- 
visory committees, and most important- 
ly, comply with the congressional man- 
dates of the 1909 and 1972 acts. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I would like to identify some of the 
committees which, under the gentleman’s 
amendment, would probably fall by the 
wayside. These apply only to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In addition, the 
committee has a compilation of data re- 
lating to advisory committees of the U.S. 
Forest Service which goes on for 627 
pages. The advisory committees for In- 
terior where there is no specific authority 
are as follows: 
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Indian Education for Health Com- 
mittee 

O & C District Advisory Boards. 

O & C Advisory Board 

Industry Advisory Committee on Coal 
Exports 

National Advisory Board for Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife 

Industry Advisory Committee to the 
Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion 


Advisory Panel for the USGS National 
Center for Earthquake Research.. 

Committee on Minority Participation 
in Earth Science and Mineral Engi- 
neering 

National Park Service Midwest Re- 
gional Advisory Committee 

National Capital Memorial Advisory 
Committee 

Advisory Board on the San Jose Mis- 
sion National Historic Site 

Wolf Trap Farm Park Advisory Board. 

National Park Service Western Re- 
gional Advisory Committee. 

National Park Service Pacific North- 
west Regional Advisory Committee. 

National Park Service Northeast Re- 
gion Advisory Committee 

Historic American Engineering Rec- 
ord Advisory Committee. 

Natural Sciences Advisory Commit- 
tee 

Historic American Buildings Survey 
Advisory Board 

Emergency Advisory Committee for 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw 
your attention to several provisions of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act which 
the gentleman refers to. In the first 


place, the very first sentence in the Act 
states that— 

Congress finds that there are numerous 
committees, boards, commissions, councils, 
and similar groups which have been estab- 
lished to advise officers and agencies in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
and that they are frequently a useful and 
beneficial means of furnishing expert ad- 
vice, ideas, and diverse opinions to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


It seems quite clear to me that Con- 
gress did not say that all advisory com- 
mittees are bad. Yet the gentleman’s 
amendment would affect both the good 
and the bad without discrimination. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I would call the 
committee’s attention to section 5 of the 
act. That section places clear responsi- 
bility on the committees of Congress to 
review the need for advisory committees. 
It states that in exercising its legislative 
review function, each committee shall 
take appropriate action to abolish, revise, 
or merge advisory committees. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that the appropriate place 
to review this network of committees is 
in the legislative committees where the 
process can be careful and selective. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point the committee’s attention to 
section 14 of the act which says that 
“each advisory committee which is in ex- 
istence on the effective date of this act 
shall terminate not later than the expira- 
tion of the 2-year period following such 
effective date unless ***” certain con- 
ditions are met. The act, therefore, pro- 
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vides for the orderly termination of ad- 
visory committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act is a good 
piece of legislation. It provides for an 
orderly, thorough review of all commit- 
tees and for the orderly termination of 
those that are wasteful or unnecessary. 
The act was enacted on October 6, 1972, 
and became effective on January 4 of this 
year. Let us give the act a chance before 
we start using the meat-axe approach 
to its implementation. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge defeat of this amendment. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MCDADE). 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to state to the Members of the 
House that I share the opinion of the 
gentlewoman from Washington. The 
Committee on Government Operations 
has enacted a specific statute to try to 
deal with this problem in an orderly and 
effective process. 

I regret to say that I must disagree 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan on this amendment. I think 
he is wrong here in not separating the 
good from the bad and not trying to do 
it in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the last 
two speakers. 

Last year, Congress passed legislation 
which would abolish all advisory boards 
in about 2 years unless they were ex- 
tended by act of Congress, all boards 
that do not have a specific termination 
date in legislation creating them. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose there was 
to get rid of deadwood type advisory 
boards and put on Congress a specific 
burden to continue those performing a 
viable service and which should be con- 
tinued. Two weeks ago, this House ap- 
proved a continuation of the National 
Historic Advisory Council, because it was 
meeting in connection with our national 
historic program. Several of these other 
advisory councils performing important 
services with regard to the operation of 
our national parks, and I feel as to those 
that the Interior Committee, which 
studies and deals with the national 
parks, should have an opportunity to 
consider them individually as to whether 
they should be abolished or not. 

Mr. Chairman, they should not be 
abolished by an amendment in this 
manner. 

Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise here to at- 
tack or support advisory committees, but 
only to support the proposition that funds 
within an appropriation of this type 
should only go to advisory committees 
which are authorized by law. It seems 
to me that this is a very simple proposi- 
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tion. That is all this amendment says, as 
I read it. 

Mr. Chairman, had this matter come 
before us without certain waivers of 
points of order, these advisory commit- 
tees could be stricken out. This appropri- 
ation for advisory committees could be 
stricken out on a point of order. 

It does seem to me that if the advisory 
committee is worth maintaining under 
Executive order, then somebody ought to 
be willing to put up the money from some 
previously appropriated fund. 

To provide for advisory committees 
that are not established by law seems to 
me to be beyond a proper use of funds 
under this bill. I am not against advisory 
committees generally, but it does seem to 
me that the : authorizing committee 
should justify the expenditure and look 
into the question before advisory com- 
mittees are permitted to be financed by 
governmental money. 

I support the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to agree with the 
gentleman from Texas on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. 
If there is anything we have too much 
of in this Government these days it is 
more advisory boards and committees. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
taking the floor. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I certainly agree on 
this point. It does seem to me if it is a 
good advisory committee it ought to be 
able to sell itself to the authorizing 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Smithsonian 
Institution, including research in the fields 
of art, science, and history; development, 
preservation, and documentation of the Na- 
tional Collections; presentation of public 
exhibits and performances; collection, prep- 
aration, dissemination, and exchange of 
information and publications; conduct of 
education, training, and museum assistance 
programs; maintenance, alteration, opera- 
tion, and protection of buildings, facilities, 
and approaches; not to exceed $100,000 for 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; pur- 
chase or rental of two passenger motor ve- 
hicles; purchase, rental, repair, and cleaning 
of uniforms for employees; $55,438,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we also are surfeited in 
this Government with people on whom 
we spend a good many millions of dollars 
for studying things of one kind and 
another. 

I note the Appropriations Committee 
has approved an increase in counterpart 
funds to the tune of $1 million to sustain 
Smithsonian Institution do-gooders in 
the globe-trotting style to which they 
have become accustomed. At $4.5 mil- 
lion, this year’s request favors archeol- 
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ogists who are supposed to bring you a 
report on such projects as “The Cultural, 
Economic, and Social Impact of Rural 
Road Construction” in Poland at a cost 
of $85,000 for fiscal year 1974. Inciden- 
tally, the same fellow wandered about 
the paths of Poland last year and man- 
aged to spend $30,000. If nothing else, he 
learned how to soak Uncle Sucker for 
another year at an increase of $55,000— 
page 29. 

Biology, earth science, and museum 
enthusiasts did not fare as well as the 
archeologists this year. They will have 
to be content with the same level of 
funding receivec last year. 

I can only wonder what led Congress 
to provide authority for such as this: 

A project in Yugoslavia which will 
purportedly tell all there is to know about 
what hermit crabs say to one another. 
That costs $5,000 in Yugoslav currency— 
page 62. 

Over the years, the biological rhythms 
of catfish and flatfish which inhabit 
the streams of India have been 
under the looking glass of American 
braintrusters. Not satisfied with the 
$8,000 received last year, the flatfish ex- 
perts want another $4,000 to continue 
their studies—page 38. 

Another project to again receive the 
Smithsonian’s favor is the “Ecology of 
Hoolock Gibbons” which, we are told, is 
studied because like man, it “mates for 
life.” I suggest that before the mating 
experts spend another $5,000 in India, 
they might give further study to the 
concept of and increased divorce at 
home—page 40. 

I will wager that it will take some ex- 
plaining if the equivalent of $6,000 is 
spent to study bisexual frogs in Poland. 
I am sure we could not get along without 
that one—page 54. 

Last year, $15,000 was spent on the 
“Comparative Bioenergencies of the 
House Sparrow” of India. I see they 
wanted another $3,000 for it this year— 
page 41. 

I am somewhat stymied by a proposal 
to spend $5,000 to compare the similar- 
ities between American and Indian 
whistling ducks—page 46—but I note 
that lizards are also well provided for. 
While the experts want to spend $3,000 
in search of Indian lizards—page 47— 
Yugoslav lizards must be less plentiful 
as it will require $15,000 to find them— 
page 60. 

You may recall the Smithsonian sent 
a man to India last year to survey the 
tiger population. I fail to notice a re- 
quest for continued funding for that 
project this year, and I was wondering 
if he returned alive. At any rate, this 
year researchers will be receiving $35,000 
to chase wild boars in Pakistan. We have 
already spent $73,000 on that, and some 
$50,000 to conduct “A Survey of the Wild 
Sheep and Goat Population” also in Pak- 
istan which cost $10,000 last year. 

Mr. Chairman, from the collection of 
moss in Burma—page 32—to the collec- 
tion of art high in the Himalayas of 
Bhutan—page 16—you will find Uncle 
Sucker an easy catch for researchers 
waiting to lure a sponsor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Sec. 302. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. This Act 
may be cited as the “Department of the In- 
terior and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1974”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SEIBERLING: 
Page 41, after line 18, insert the following 
new subsection: 

Sec. 303. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this Act shall be expended for any 
expense in connection with any lease, per- 
mit, approval, or other action hereafter au- 
thorizing surface coal mining on any lands 
within any area of the National Park Sys- 
tem; the National Wildlife Refuge System; 
the National Wilderness System; or the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System, including “study 
rivers” designated under section 5(a) of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a very simple amendment. 

The committee report notes that the 
Interior Committee of the House is con- 
sidering and has been for some time con- 
sidering legislation concerning the con- 
trol of the strip mining of coal. That leg- 
islation is still working its way through 
the subcommittee, but it seems to me 
there is one thing we can do to make 
perfectly clear the position of the Con- 
gress with respect to the lands where, 
as a matter of policy, the executive 
branch departments do not authorize 
new coal strip mines but where the Con- 
gress has never expressly ratified that 
policy. 

All this does is to say that the funds 
we are appropriating here shall not be 
used for granting any additional per- 
mits, other than those that already ex- 
ist, for strip mining coal in national 
parks, national wildlife refuges, national 
wilderness systems, or areas set aside as 
part of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem. It does not prevent anybody from 
doing so who already has rights to mine 
the coal, and it does not affect any min- 
erals other than coal, but it does make 
it clear that Congress backs the policy 
already in existence with respect to 
those areas. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I am 
pleased that the gentleman from Ohio 
has offered this amendment to ban strip 
mining in certain areas. I hope that 
eventually the Congress in its wisdom 
will vote a complete ban on strip min- 
ing everywhere. Mark my words, that 
day will come. This amendment really 
does not go far enough, it seems to me, 
I will say to the gentleman from Ohio. 
It does not cover national forests, and 
there is strip mining going on in the 
gentleman’s own State in the Wayne Na- 
tional Forest in Ohio. There are 24 per- 
mits for strip mining, covering 1,800 
acres in the Wayne National Forest. The 
amendment does not cover deep mining 
which causes great damage in the areas 
that the gentleman is interested in pro- 
tecting. It seems to me the gentleman’s 
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amendment really ought to be extended 
to cover those areas, but I enthusiasti- 
cally support it nevertheless and strongly 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. It does not go far 
enough, I agree. And I might say I also 
feel that, in the end, we will come to 
realize that a phaseout of coal strip 
mining is in the national interest, both 
from an energy standpoint and an en- 
vironmental standpoint. I also appreci- 
ate the advice and assistance the gentle- 
man has given me on this amendment. 
It has been most helpful. 

The reason why it does not cover na- 
tional forests is a purely technical one, 
which is that there is money in this bill 
to authorize experimental work on rec- 
lamation of strip mining of coal in na- 
tional forest land. Since, under the 
House rules, we cannot have legislation 
in an appropriation bill, I was unable 
to draft an exception which would cover 
that particular provision in the bill. For 
that reason, and in deference to the 
wish of the distinguished chairwoman 
of the subcommittee (Mrs. Hansen) that 
I not propose action which would block 
that experimental work, I eliminated 
the reference to national forest land. 
However, I am sure she will agree with 
me that, by deleting the reference to 
national forests, we are not thereby ap- 
proving the principle of surface mining 
of coal in national forest land. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I did 
discuss the amendment with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, and I 
think he will recognize there is $1,700,- 
000 in this bill for Project SEAM, which 
is a research and demonstration program 
devoted to finding better ways to reclaim 
surface-mined areas. 

There is also experimental work going 
on in Berea, Ky. There is also a continu- 
ing program going on in Utah in the dry, 
arid lands. It would seem to me that it 
would be irresponsible to cut off this re- 
search given our present energy crisis. 
At the same time, as the gentleman 
knows, the Interior authorizing commit- 
tees in both Houses are marking up strip 
mine regulation bills. This amendment, 
which proposes to prohibit surface coal 
mining in the National Park System, 
the National Wildlife Refuge System, the 
National Wilderness System, and the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System certainly 
does no violation to this needed research. 

I commend the gentleman from Ohio 
for bringing this subject up, and the 
wording the gentleman has used. I cer- 
tainly have no objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes, and I will try not to take even 
1 minute. However, I want the record 
to show, and I want the Members to 
know that strip mining is taking place 
now in the national grasslands of the 
State of Wyoming. 

The Members in the Congress created 
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the national grasslands in the interim 
while I was not in the Congress, and the 
time that I came back. So I now wish to 
make it a matter of official record that 
strip mining is going to take place in the 
national grasslands. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that we cannot 
change the amendment to include them, 
but I do take the floor at this time so as 
to have this made a matter of record 
for the balance of our Congress, so that 
the Members and the proper committees 
can work upon it. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
from Wyoming on his remarks. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming is absolutely 
right. This merely points up the fact that 
the only solution to the giant rip-off in- 
volved in strip mining is for the Congress 
to enact a complete ban on this assault 
on our land, forests, waters, and soil. We 
hear a great deal about the “energy 
crisis,” and someof my colleagues ask me: 
“How can you favor a ban on strip min- 
ing when the Nation faces an energy 
crisis?” The answer to this question is 
very clear: There are only 45 billion 
tons of coal available which can be strip- 
mined economically with current tech- 
nology. Even the most rigidly conserva- 
tive estimate of the tonnage of deep- 
minable coal which can be extracted 
economically with current technology 
would place the figure at 356 billion 
tons—which is eight times as much deep- 
minable as strip-minable coal. 

A recent study made for the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs places the ratio of deep to strip 
coal at 30 to 1. In any event, it is vital if 
we are to meet the energy crisis to stock- 
pile our strippable coal reserve under- 
ground to be utilized if needed after we 
have used up our deep-minable coal re- 
serves. This is why I have introduced 
H.R. 1000, and companion bills, which 
phase out the strip mining of coal in 
steep, contour areas within 6 months, 
and phase out the deep mining of coal 
within 18 months in relatively flat areas. 

This is why I consider the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING) as a very constructive step in the 
right direction, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the hour 
is late. I believe that this amendment 
is absolutely worthless. It purports to 
ban strip mining where none exists, 
and it does not address itself one iota 
to the areas where it does exist, It 
borders upon the ludicrous, but it does 
not violate, of course, the spirit or the 
efforts of our committee in overseeing 
the national public lands. It is incon- 
ceivable that strip mining, for example, 
would ever occur in a national park. 

In that spirit, Mr. Chairman, I am 
willing to accept the amendment but, as 
I say, I do not think the amendment does 
any good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 8917) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and the amendment to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 405, nays 4, 
not voting 24, as follows: 


[Roll No. 304] 
YEAS—405 
Boges 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. dr. 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 


Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
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Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
ae Calif. 


Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 


rd, 

William D, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 

zel 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 

Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
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Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 

Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Quie 

Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 


lif. Skubitz 


Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O’Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith; N.Y. 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 

Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
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Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles, Tex. 
Winn 


1973 


Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 


NAYS—4 
Landgrebe Mathis, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—24 


Young, Fla, 
Young, Ga. 
Young, ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 

Zwach 


Collins, Tex. 
Gross 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Clark 
Conyers Hungate 
Danielson King 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr, 
Clark. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr, Hungate. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr, Derwin- 
ski. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr Fisher with Mr, Ashbrook. 

Mr. Pike with Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. King. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr, Hays. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fisher 
Goldwater 
Hays 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Sisk 


Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION 
AND PERSONNEL AND STUDENT 
STRENGTH 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5383) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard for the procurement of vessels and 
construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments, to authorize appropriations 
for bridge alterations, to authorize for 
the Coast Guard an end-year strength 
for active duty personnel, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard average military 
student loads, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 10, insert: 

“AIRCRAFT 

“For procurement of a long range search 
and rescue helicopter, $3,000,000.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “$72,510,000” 
and insert “$75,260,000”. 

Page 4, after line 19, insert: 
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“(27) At a location between San Francisco, 
California, and Astoria, Oregon: Establish 
helicopter search and rescue station.” 

Page 4, line 21, strike out “37,482” and 
insert “37,607”. 

Page 5, line 3, strike out “4,000" and in- 
sert “4,006”. 

Page 5, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Section 1 of the Act of June 
20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1544, 46 U.S.C. 367), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting the 
entire third sentence and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following sentence: ‘The ex- 
emption in the preceding sentence for can- 
nery tender or fishery tender vessels shall 
continue in force for five years from July 11, 
1973.’ 

“(b) Section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (46 U.S.C, 404), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
the entire last sentence and substituting in 
lieu thereof the following sentence: “The 
exemption in the preceding sentence for can- 
nery tender and fishery tender vessels shall 
continue in force for five years from July 
11, 1973.’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
authorize appropriations for the Coast Guard 
for the procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments, to authorize for bridge altera- 
tions, to authorize for the Coast Guard an 
end-year strength for active duty personnel, 
to authorize for the Coast Guard average 
military student loads, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentle- 
woman be good enough to give us a brief 
explanation of the Senate amendments? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I shall be happy to. 

Mr. GROSS. The request is to concur 
in the Senate amendments? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I should appreciate a 
brief explanation of the Senate amend- 
ments, as to whether they are germane 
and whether the figures in the bill were 
increased or decreased. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. All the amendments 
the Senate added are germane. 

The first Senate amendment would 
add an additional $? million to the au- 
thorization bill for a long-range search 
and rescue helicopter which would be 
suitabie for basing at Alaskan Coast 
Guard facilities such as Cordova, Alaska. 
There was nothing in the House bill for 
this. The amendment is germane, and 
the added $3 million cost is justified by 
the search and rescue and safety aspects 
of the helicopter. 

The second amendment would add an 
additional $2,750,000 to the bill for the 
construction of a helicopter search and 
rescue station to be locatec at a suitable 
point between San Francisco, Calif., 
and Astoria, Oreg. Also, an additional 
44 personnel will be added to the Coast 
Guard end strength levels to man this 
base. 

The reason for this amendment was 
that the north coast of California is in- 
adequately served by the existing Coast 
Guard installations located at San Fran- 
cisco and Astoria, and flight time from 
these installations is excessive, especially 
in view of the growing number of boat- 
ing incidents. 

The amendment is germane, and the 
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added cost would appear to be justified 
by the additional safety and surveillance 
capability provided. 

The other amendment was in response 
to the Coast Guard attempt to close 6 
of the 23 search and rescue stations in the 
State of Michigan, ~hich has 3,177 miles 
of coastline and an avid boating popula- 
tion. The Senate authorized an addi- 
tional 46 personnel to keep 3 of these 
6 stations in operation. 

Mr. Speaker,. in addition, Senator 
Mancuson added two amendments on the 
Senate floor. The first amendment in- 
creased the year-end strength of per- 
sonnel from 37,572 to 37,607. These fig- 
ures include the personnel for the base 
in California. 

The present authority exempts six 
cannery and fishing tender vessels used 
in the salmon and crab fisheries in the 
States of Oregon and Alaska from cer- 
tain inspection requirements of the 
Coast Guard. This authority expires on 
July 11 of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, the original exemption 
was afforded these vessels because they 
differ significantly in construction and 
operation from the general class of ves- 
sels included in the inspection require- 
ments. 

The Coast Guard is presently develop- 
ing separate requirements for these ves- 
sels, but they have not been completed. 
Thus the Senate voted to extend this ex- 
emption for 5 additional years. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment is ger- 
mane and would not result in any addi- 
tional cost. The Coast Guard supports 
the amendment, and it was added at the 
insistence of Senator MAGNUSON. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN) for her explanation. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. 
Suttrvan) yield for another question? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEHLICH). 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentlewoman, is there any lan- 
guage in this amendment regarding those 
six stations that remain open that hap- 
pen to be in Michigan? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No, they did not name 
the stations referred to that remain open. 
But they are supposed to be in the State 
of Michigan, because of the boating ac- 
tivity in that area. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is just as much boating activity in 
Wisconsin. 

Does this specifically limit it to 
Michigan? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, my un- 
derstanding is that it limits it to the 
State of Michigan. They were going to 
close 23 stations, and of that number 
these six will be kept open. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, unless 
that is a general amendment that allows 
the House to work its will, I will be forced 
to object. 

The House committee included a 30- 
day study that would have permitted 
after the study the priority listing with 
the increase of the $600,000 in the appro- 
priation bill to apply on a priority basis, 
rather than limiting it to any particular 
States. 
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If this amendment in the Senate limits 
this just to the State of Michigan, I am 
forced to object to that specific amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask, will 
some Member please inform me whether 
this applies just to the State of Michigan 
and thus making the 30-day study by the 
House committee of no value? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEH- 
LICH) yield? 

Mr. FROEHLICH. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri (Mrs, SULLI- 
VAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
only thing that we know, the amend- 
ments were insisted on by Senator Grir- 
FIN of Michigan, and although the Coast 
Guard does not particularly support 
these amendments because of the indi- 
rect cost relating to the Coast Guard 
budget, they, nevertheless, passed the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to that particular amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. FROEHLICH) has an ob- 
jection under consideration to the spe- 
cific Senate amendment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. FROEH- 
LICH) yield further? 

Mr. FROEHLICH. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
understanding is that while these six 
stations are in the State of Michigan, 
it depends upon the result of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
forced to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


USE OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA STADIUM 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 6330) to amend sec- 
tion 8 of the Public Building Act of 1959, 
relating to the District of Columbia, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 8 of the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 607) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) (1) Notwithstanding the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 or any other 
provision of law, the Armory Board (here- 
after in this subsection referred to as the 
‘Board’), created by the Act of June 4, 1948 
(D.C. Code, sec. 2-1702), is hereby author- 
ized to enter into contracts for the conduct in 
the Robert F. Kennedy Stadium authorized 
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by such Act of 1957 of major league football, 
baseball, and softball, and motorcycle races, 
rodeos, musicial concerts, and other events, 
and to increase the seating capacity of such 
stadium by an additional number of seats, 
not to exceed eight thousand, and at a cost 
not to exceed $1,500,000. Notwithstanding 
such Act of 1957, or any other provision of 
law, the Board is further authorized to bor- 
Tow such sums as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the additional seating authorized by 
this subsection in accordance with the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions, which terms 
and conditions shall be effective during the 
period that any of such sums so borrowed 
remain unpaid: 

“(A) 50 per centum of all revenues from 
professional football derived from such addi- 
tional seats shall be used solely for the pur- 
pose of repaying the sums borrowed for such 
seats. 

“(B) 44 per centum of such revenues shall 
be paid to the team operating under the 
trade name of the Washington Redskins, or 
its successors; and 

“(C) 6 percentum of such revenue shall be 
subject to the provisions of section 6 of such 
Act of 1957. 

“(2) In no case shall the National Foot- 
ball League or any team within such league 
(other than the aforementioned Redskins 
team or its successors), during the period 
within which any part of such sum so bor- 
rowed pursuant to paragraph (1) of this 
subsection remains unpaid, be considered as 
being entitled to, or as acquiring any right in 
connection with, any part of the revenues 
attributable to the additional seats author- 
ized by this subsection.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, can the gentleman 
tell us about this? 

Mr. GRAY. I will be delighted to if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. There are no substantive 
changes, I will say to my good friend 
from Iowa, but because of the question 
he raised earlier about the assurances 
that no Federal or District of Columbia 
moneys would be involved, the Senate 
report contains very clear language, and 
I will quote: 

There will be no Federal or D.C. guarantees 
or underwriting of any obligation undertaken 
by authority of this bill. 


In addition to that, the Senate wrote 
in an amendment stating that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the time of the 
repayment of the loan would get 6 per- 
cent of all the revenues, which should 
aggregate $50,000 to $60,000 a year to 
the taxpayers when all 8,000 seats have 
been installed. When the loan has been 
repaid the regular percentage of 12 per- 
cent would accrue to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am sure the changes are in 
full agreement with the gentleman’s tax- 
payers and their best interests since the 
bill requires no underwriting on the part 
of the Federal Government. When all 
seats have been installed it will provide 
about $800,000 in additional revenue to 
the District of Columbia each year and 
an additional 88,000 people will be al- 
lowed to see games there. 

We wrote in the report that at least 
11,000 seats must be offered to the gen- 
eral public each season; that is, 1,000 
per game for 11 games. 

As I said when the bill passed the 
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House, this is an all-American bill. We 
provide improvements through the sale 
of tickets, thereby letting the people who 
use the seats pay for them. At the same 
time the Government will receive a lot 
of free revenues. 

Mr. GROSS. What number of seats is 
being provided? 

Mr. GRAY. The 1,000 new seats can be 
installed this year if we get the bill 
passed and signed soon and the loan 
closed and then 17,000 removable seats 
will be put in for the 1974 season, or a 
grand total of 8,000. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no obligation 
whatsoever on the part of the taxpayers 
of this country or the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment at any time in the future to guar- 
antee the financing through the Armory 
Board. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman is eminent- 
ly correct. Plus it is written and spelled 
out in the report—$1.5 million is being 
put up by the bankers of the District of 
Columbia with no faith or credit being 
furnished either on the part of the Dis- 
trict government or the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Armory Board and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bankers are depending 
solely on the sale of tickets to recoup the 
money. 

I think we should highly commend the 
banks in the District of Columbia who 
are willing to take part in this important 
community project. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is assur- 
ing us that neither he nor anyone else 
on behalf of the Committee on Public 
Works will be back here asking us to 
finance the seats if they do not pay out? 

Mr. GRAY. An unequivocal yes, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

This gentleman will not be back ask- 
ing the taxpayers for any money since 
the Redskins fans are knocking the doors 
down to buy the tickets. They could sell 
all of the seats in advance if they wanted 
to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
because I support this bill; I wish to ad- 
dress myself to any Federal obligation 
this legislation might incur. It is the 
position of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and likewise of the same com- 
mittee in the other body that this bill in 
no way commits either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the District of Columbia to 
assume any obligation, either now or in 
the future, incurred as a result of the 
borrowing authority granted in this leg- 
islation. This position is clearly spelled 
out in the Senate report on H.R. 6330; it 
is in the legislative history in that Cham- 
ber, and it is certainly part of the legis- 
lative history in this Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the 
other body has improved on this measure 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, supplementing my pre- 
vious remarks, I want to reiterate the 
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words appearing in the Senate report. 
They are as follows, and I quote: 

There will be no Federal or District of 
Columbia guarantee or underwriting of any 
obligation undertaken by authority of this 
bill. 


That is exactly what the House in- 
tends. That is our construction of the 
language of the bill itself and we expect 
that the sole security for any loan in- 
curred under this legislation for these 
purposes shall be the receipts from the 
sale of these seats. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Illinois about a point 
that may be understood, but I do not 
have that information. 

Who will be available now to have 
these 8,000 seats that are being provided? 

Mr. GRAY. I will say to my friend 
from Texas that there are approximately 
15,000 people on the waiting list for these 
8,000 tickets. The Redskins wanted to 
take all of the people on the waiting list 
and provide them with the new seats, 
but we said no, there are a number of 
people who are not financially able to buy 
a season ticket; therefore, we should offer 
at least 1,000 seats per game on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. That will be done. 

That will insure that 11,000 people will 
be able to see games each season by 
putting that many tickets on sale at the 
window on a first-come, first-serve basis. 

Mr. PICKLE. Then the other 7,000 


tickets will be for people whom the Red- 
skins management chooses to sell tickets 
to? 


Mr. GRAY. Those who have been pa- 
tiently waiting for tickets. 

Mr. PICKLE. So if a person is not on 
the waiting list now, this will not enable 
them to get a ticket, will not help them 
at all. 

I might say that I have not been able 
to buy a ticket out there in years. So, if a 
person has not made an application in 
advance for tickets, there is no chance 
for them. For instance, a Member of 
Congress or anyone else, so they would 
have to make application and possibly 
they could be one of the 7,000? 

Mr. GRAY. I would say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, that we hope 
that all the Members of this body, or 
anyone else that would like to have 
tickets can do so, and go ahead and write 
a letter and ask to be put on the list, 
because we have asked the Redskins to 
review the present ticketholders and 
find those who have large blocks of 
tickets plus the scalpers and cut down 
on their numbers, Mr. Ed Bennett Wil- 
liams, the president of the Redskins, has 
assured me this is being done, therefore 
by next season or no later than 1974 we 
may have several thousand additional 
seats to offer the public in addition to the 
8,000 seats authorized in this bill. 

So I do not want to discourage any- 
one from writing a letter to the Redskin 
management asking to buy a ticket. We 
will do everything we can to see that 
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there is an equitable distribution of 
tickets. 

Mr. PICKLE. If the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross) were to make an ap- 
plication for four tickets, would his name 
be just put in the pot? 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman from 
Iowa or the gentleman from Texas wants 
to attend a game see me in the cloakroom 
and I will give you my ticket. 

Mr. PICKLE. Had the gentleman 
thought about drawing lots, or some 
other means of distribution? 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Gray) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO FILE A REPORT 
ON H.R. 8860 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H.R. 8860. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. W. C. SCRIVNER 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today Mrs. W. C. Scrivner of Belleville, 
Ill., is being inaugurated as the 1973-74 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the American Medical Association. 

As a resident of the 23d Congressional 
District of Illinois, Mrs. Scrivner brings 
national recognition to the area. I am 
proud of her fine accomplishment. 

At this point, I include her biography 
and her inaugural address: 

BIOGRAPHY 

“The ground swell of humanism has not 
escaped the attention of our Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, for part of our thrust this year will 
deal with nutrition and child abuse. To ac- 
complish this and the rest of our goals will 
require an active, growing membership, in- 
spiring committee leadership and member 
participation.” 

With these words, Mrs. Willard C. Scrivner, 
1973-74 president of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the American Medical Association, chal- 
lenged auxiliary members to active participa- 
tion in meeting community needs. 

Installed at the 1973 convention in New 
York City, Mrs. Scrivner set the year’s priority 
programs: better nutrition for all ages, with 
emphasis for the aging; children and youth, 
with special emphasis on child abuse; and 
safety, with emphasis on street and pedes- 
trian safety, hazards of flammable fabrics, 
dangerous toys, medicine and poisonous 
household substances. 

Long active in auxiliary work, Mrs. 
Scrivner has been national first vice presi- 
dent, a director, chairman of the home-cen- 
tered health care committee and North Cen- 
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tral Regional vice president. She was presi- 
dent of her state auxiliary, as well as serving 
as vice president, a district councilor, a 
director and chairman of the revisions and 
resolutions committee. A member of her 
county auxiliary since 1934, she was presi- 
dent of that organization in 1952-53 and has 
served many chairmanships. 

“It seems the good life must begin with 
improved health education translated into 
proper nutrition and health habits to carry 
our people through life,” she has said. “At- 
taining and supporting the good life will 
depend to a significant degree on commu- 
nity commitment.” 

Mrs. Scrivner has herself been active in 
numerous community activities, in addition 
to her auxiliary work. These have included 
Red Cross activities for more than 25 years; 
activating a parent's organization in Signal 
Hill School and serving as vice president for 
two years; being the first woman to be 
elected to her area school board; activating 
the Home Care Association of St. Clair 
County; being a member of the National In- 
vestment Clubs of America; and being a 
member of the Child Care Association of 
Illinois, She was appointed to the White 
House Conference on Aging by the Illinois 
governor in 1972, and presently is a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Belleville 
chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Born Ruth Shaw in East St. Louis, IL, 
Mrs. Scrivner attended Washington Univer- 
sity School of Nursing in St. Louis, Mo., 
where she received her R.N. Further educa- 
tion was pursued at Washington University 
and Missouri University, from which she re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree. Her 
career has included teaching medical nurs- 
ing; being supervisor of men’s medical at 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis; teaching basic 
nursing to freshman nursing students; 
teaching clinical microscopy; and teaching 
basic nursing principles to freshman medical 
students. 

Mrs. Scrivner first met her husband at a 
church picnic, Later, when she was a nurse 
and he a student at Barnes Hospital, their 
paths crossed again, and they were married 
in 1931. 

Dr. Scrivner, a gynecologist and obstetri- 
cian, is 1973-74 president of the Illinois State 
Medical Society. He has been a member of 
the board of trustees of that organization 
since 1963, and has served on and been 
chairman of its maternal welfare committee, 
and has been chairman of the ethical rela- 
tions committee. A member of the St. Clair 
County Medical Society, he was president in 
1948, has been chairman of and active on 
many committees and serves on the execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Scrivner is a member of 
the AMA's Committee on Health Care of the 
Poor; was president of the Southern Illinois 
Medical Society in 1962; president of the 
American Association for Maternal and Child 
Health in 1967; and is a member of many 
medical and civic organizations. He is the 
author of 22 published scientific and educa- 
tional articles in medical journals. 

The couple has-two children, Peter C. 
Scrivner, administrative assistant to Con- 
gressman Melvin Price in Washington, D.C.; 
and Roger M. Scrivner, an attorney in Belle- 
ville, Ill. Both sons are married and have 
children, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

The honor and privilege of being your 
president is appreciated and the respon- 
sibility of the office duly recognized. Today 
is the day for assuming responsibilities be- 
yond my personal capacities, but with the 
help of you and 90,000 members under di- 
vine guidance, the task will be done. Cap- 
tured by the rich tradition of our organiza- 
tion over the past 50 years by outstanding 
leaders preceding me, my hope and endeavor 
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will be that the organization will not have 
suffered as a result of my stewardship. 

As your President, I shall be ever mind- 
ful of contributions of those before me while 
being currently benficiary of our organiza- 
tion’s prestige and achievements. 

While visiting NASA last January, I no- 
ticed this quotation of Robert H. Goddard, 
Father of Rocketry, enscribed on one of the 
walls—"It is difficult to say what is impos- 
sible, for the dream of yesterday is the hope 
of today and the reality of tomorrow.” This 
is certainly applicable to our organization in 
its ongoing forward movement. If it took 
leadership only, we'd be in Utopia today, but 
we all know real progress can only result 
from combined efforts of all our members. 

While recognizing the talents, ideas and 
contributions of individuals from all sections 
of this great country, it would seem the most 
fruitful results occur when the group action 
prevails. With biased attacks by govern- 
ment, news media, and consumer, it behooves 
us to present a united front to our critics. 
We do not have the time nor can we afford 
prima donnas or splinter groups if we are 
to maintain effective leadership in protect- 
ing and improving the health of our fellow 
citizens. (Remember, the banana that leaves 
the bunch gets skinned.) 

Special tribute is due Mrs. Robert F. 
Beckley (Huldah) for her dedicated service, 
for it is my feeling our 50th anniversary 
year was one of consolidstion with en- 
couraging prospects for tranquil progress 
this year and hopefully, the future. 

My sincere thanks to all members of the 
Woman's Auxiliary to the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society and to Illinois State Medical 
Society for their interest and efforts in 
preparing me for this national ofice. 
Steeped in convictions that we can do 
more when united and through strength we 
can—and will be more successful, I ear- 
nestly plead we herd our efforts for unity, 
strength and effectiveness. Strength and 
effectiveness with a purpose should be our 
goal, 

Somehow, the idea that there is a “crisis 
in our present health care system” has 
been accepted by many people. Some critics 
in and out of government falsely main- 
tain organized medicine has restrained 
medical school enrollment and physician 
supply. Yet the facts are physician supply is 
increasing about 3 percent per year while 
general population increase is less than 1 
percent. 

In almost every instance organized medi- 
cine directly or indirectly, through vari- 
ous activities including legislative persua- 
sion, has been instrumental in increasing 
our nation’s medical schools from 85 to 
110. Furthermore, it has been estimated by 
a reliable source that an adequate number 
of physicians will be obtained by 1980. It 
would seem desirable to separate fact from 
fallacy. For health care, including distribu- 
tion of physicians, is a responsibility of all 
our citizens while medical care is a major 
responsibility of the medical profession. 

It seems there is a strong desire and 
uniting effort among physicians to tell their 
view and provide workable solutions to im- 
prove health care with quality medical care 
at acceptable costs. The quiet men and 
women of medicine were further stimulated 
to have the story told as it really is and 
not as portrayed on the NBC TV program. (It 
behooves the media to remember when you 
throw mud you lose ground.) 

As an auxiliary this is but one example of 
& part of our obligation to know the facts 
in order to repute misrepresentation by our 
critics. We must be informed—involveda— 
articulate, 90,000 strong through national, 
state and county auxiliaries. 

An official physician survey revealed im- 
proved communication and public relations 
among their top priorities. Just think what 
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a P.R. job we could do if every eligible 
physician's wife joined our ranks. The two 
words “Information” and “Communication” 
are often used interchangeably, but they 
signify quite different things. Information is 
giving out; communication is getting 
through. 

We are confident our committee chairmen 
are equal to the challenges of their appoint- 
ments and we know your officers and board 
members will fulfill requests from our policy 
making House of Delegates. 

While we enjoy separate organization 
status, we shall hold steadfast to our tradi- 
tional relationship with the American Medi- 
cal Association. Functioning through our 
programs and projects, the doctors’ wives 
and widows shall endeavor to serve as cata- 
lysts, leaders and opinion-makers along the 
general guidelines and poliices of the AMA. 

The time honored role of the volunteer will 
enable us to best serve as leaders in our re- 
spective communities. Each project and pro- 
gram in our several communities should not 
become our sole responsibility if we had 
planned well and been good catalysts. 

Our official ongoing programs will be fully 
supported while we measure our efforts in 
new areas of community involvement in 
assessing our effectiveness and our resources. 
Our fiscal conscience will require proposals 
for new ventures and involvement of our or- 
ganization to be accompanied by a plan to 
finance. 

We desire individuals and committees to be 
sufficiently familiar with our policies and 
guidelines to avoid those inexplicable lapses 
of communication which plague all organi- 
zations from time to time. 

Physicians are adaptable, flexible and in a 
unique position to detect health needs, pro- 
pose meaningful recommendations as exem- 
plified by Medicredit, a plan for financing 
health care. The medical profession is on 
record favoring practical preventive medicine 
and health education, has fostered physician 
placement and pilot program to ease the 
rural and inner city problems. 

While unity calls for a degree of con- 
formity to protocol, we shall maintain suffi- 
cient flexibility to recognize the minority 
opinion and the right to dissent to the outer 
perimeter of safety to insure our unity. 

While we hope never to overlook or under- 
estimate the brilliant and apparent contribu- 
tion emerging from our ranks, we firmly be- 
lieve our auxiliary, the public, our commu- 
nities will benefit most from a skillful 
orchestration of all our efforts rather than 
the temporary blinding light of a shortlived 
super star, for wearing your halo too tightly 
gives others a headache, too. 

To our critics we may well say, blaming 
the medical profession alone for health care 
deficiency is as plausable as placing the blame 
for inferior education and leaky toilets on 
teachers and plumbers. And we may quite 
properly add—what new medical system will 
reverse highway deaths, inner city homi- 
cides—what new medical system will change 
those teenagers with their drug culture— 
what new medical system will keep psychotic 
parents from battering their babies to bloody 
pulp—certainly none of the systems existing 
in less democratic countries than America 
have achieved these objectives. 

Our tasks as an auxiliary are many—our 
goal is clear—to aid the medical profession 
in its objectives and work for improvement 
in the quality of life through better health 
care for every American. 


CONCERNING INTRODUCTION OF 
THE ANTIARCHITECTURAL BAR- 
RIERS ACT OF 1973 


(Mr. COHEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


June 27, 1973 


Mr, COHEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious and least understood prob- 
lems facing elderly and handicapped 
citizens is the large number of architec- 
tural and transportation barriers that 
thoughtlessly stand in their way. 

Today, along with Congressman BURKE 
of Massachusetts, I am introducing in 
the House the Antiarchitectural Bar- 
riers Act of 1973. This bill, which is vir- 
tually identical to legislation introduced 
in the Senate by Senators Percy and 
Dote, provides tax incentives to encour- 
age owners of commercial buildings and 
transportation facilities to remove exist- 
ing barriers from the paths of the aged 
and disabled. 

The exact number of mobility-limited 
individuals in-the United States is un- 
known, but several estimates underscore 
the immensity of the situation. Accord- 
ing to the National Center for Health 
Statistics, there are approximately 6 mil- 
lion physically handicapped persons 
whose mobility is restricted as a result of 
a chronic or long-term medical condi- 
tion. This group is of major national con- 
cern because greater accessibility to pri- 
vate buildings and public transportation 
is likely to bring about significant 
changes in their lives. 

Elderly citizens constitute the largest 
sector of the population that regularly 
experiences difficulty with structural bar- 
riers. These 16,500,000 Americans are 
unique among the handicapped because 
their restricted mobility is as much a 
product of the natural process of aging as 
of illness or injury. 

The Department of Transportation es- 
timates that there are at least another 
4.6 million people at any one point in 
time who are temporarily disabled by 
a serious but short-term sickness or in- 
jury. Still others live with less obvious 
handicaps such as heart disease, respira- 
tory difficulties, and vertigo suffering. 
When all of these groups are added, they 
total approximately 44 million people 
who would benefit immeasurably in social 
and economic opportunities if architec- 
tural barriers were eliminated. 

Throughout the 20th century, mobil- 
ity-restricted persons have been forced 
to overcome a melange of environmental 
barriers which most able-bodied individ- 
uals take for granted. These barriers in- 
clude the presence of such impediments 
as: 

Doors too narrow for wheelchairs or 
too heavy to open for an individual using 
crutches; 

Long stairways too steep for the suf- 
ferers of respiratory disease; 

Obstructions in the paths of the blind; 

Inadequate restrooms with toilet stalls 
not wide enough for the wheelchair- 
bound. 

Despite these formidable barriers and 
the large numbers of citizens affected, 
many people remain unaware that any 
problem exists. In one nationwide sur- 
vey, two-thirds of all persons inter- 
viewed said they had given the matter 
little or no thought. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
American people, if they understood the 
problem, would move quickly to provide 
the handicapped, the elderly, the heart 
patients, and the temporarily incapaci- 
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tated their right to equal opportunity. 
Indeed, the same survey indicated that 
about 60 percent of those questioned view 
barriers as a serious problem, two-thirds 
feel more should be done to overcome 
them, and 75 percent approve the use of 
tax money to overcome them, and 75 per- 
cent approve the use of tax money to 
eliminate them. 

There is no question in my mind that 
a barrier-free environment is possible, 
for the cost of creating such an environ- 
ment would not be substantial. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration estimates 
that the average increased cost for bar- 
rier-free renovations is less than 1 per- 
cent of total cost. 

Yet, greater accessibility to buildings 
for the aged and disabled is only one 
aspect of the solution to the overall prob- 
lem. Even if we assume that the build- 
ings are usable, the handicapped indi- 
vidual must still have a means of getting 
there. 

Private transportation, with expensive 
hand controls in automobiles, is the an- 
swer for only a small percentage of the 
disabled. Many individuals are simply 
unable to maneuver hand controls. The 
blind, the deaf, and the poor are auto- 
matically prevented from pursuing this 
option. 

Very few mobility-limited individuals 
can even afford private transportation. 
As a group, the mobility-restricted are 
generally income-poor. According to the 
Department of Transportation, nearly 
60 percent of the Nation’s chronically 
handicapped earn less than $3,000 per 
year. In addition, 30 percent of all Amer- 
icans aged 65 or over live in households 
which fall below the poverty level. 

Thus, for the vast majority of aging 
and handicapped citizens, public trans- 
portation is the only alternative. But, 
here again, systems of transportation are 
usually not designed to provide accessi- 
bility for the disabled. Few find boarding 
a bus easy; those in whee:chairs find it 
impossible. The steps from platforms to 
trains or curbs to buses are sufficiently 
high to present a barrier not only to the 
elderly and handicapped but also to the 
undersized and small children. Subway 
stairs and turnstiles pose formidable 
obstacles for those with crutches, heart 
disease, or respiratory illness. 

For these and other reasons, it is not 
surprising that the National Commission 
on Architectural Barriers to Rehabilita- 
tion of the Handicapped found that 
transportation is the most serious prob- 
lem encountered by the disabled. Nor is 
it any wonder that the President’s Task 
Force on Aging stressed: 

It is as important for the Nation to develop 
or have developed special transportation 
arrangements for older persons as it is for the 
Nation to meet their income, health, and 
other needs, 


Looking at the potential benefits of a 
barrier-free environment, only 36 per- 
cent of our Nation’s chronically handi- 
capped population, aged 17 to 64, are 
employed, compared with 71 percent of 
the nonhandicapped population of the 
same age. If the Nation’s architectural 
and transportation barriers were re- 
moved, it is estimated that 13 percent of 
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the chronically handicapped population 
of working age—some 200,000 people 
could return to work. 

The minimum annual economic bene- 
fits that would result from employment 
of this group has been estimated at 
$824 million—a sum which overwhelm- 
ingly offsets the cost of this bill. These 
estimates omit the benefits of time sav- 
ings for the severely handicapped or 
the benefits of easier access to educa- 
tional and vocational training. They also 
avoid consideration of all transfer pay- 
ments, such as larger tax revenues and 
lower welfare payments. 

And, of course, in the end, no cost- 
benefit analysis can ever account for the 
psychological advantages of self-suffi- 
ciency, the social benefits of equal oppor- 
tunity, or the human costs of continu- 
ing to permit existing barriers to fur- 
ther handicap the handicapped. 

In closing, I think it is appropriate to 
quote some remarks by Dr. Henry Betts 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Chi- 
cago: 

Centuries ago, parents of deformed or 
handicapped babies in Sparta abandoned 
their infants on the hills, and the Eskimos 
still abandon their aged on icebergs. We're 
supposed to be the most progressive of so- 
cieties. But by designing the vast majority 
of facilities and services to meet the needs 
of the “average” young, able-bodied Ameri- 
can, by creating an environment with archi- 
tectural barriers which limit the mobility 
of millions of Americans, we have taken the 
disabled and aged off the hills and the ice- 
bergs and imprisoned them in their homes. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is time 
to take the aged and disabled out of their 
homes so that they are no longer handi- 
capped in the activities of daily living. 
The anti-architectural barriers bill 
would help America take a large step to- 
ward a barrier-free society in which 
commercial buildings and public trans- 
portation are no longer out of reach for 
the elderly and handicapped. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE 
OVERQUALIFIED 


(Mr. COLLIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the current session I in- 
troduced H.R. 388. This measure would, 
if enacted into law, make it an unlawful 
employment practice under the equal 
employment opportunity provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to discrim- 
inate in employment because of a per- 
son’s overqualification for the job. The 
bill is pending before the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A letter that I recently received from 
a Government economist contains some 
interesting comments on the subject of 
discrimination against potential employ- 
ees because of overqualification. I would 
like to place some excerpts from it in 
the RECORD: 

My own impression is that this form of 
discrimination is quite widespread, and more 
serious in recent years when large numbers 
of professional employees have been out of 
work, who previously commanded very high 
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salaries—salaries which frighten off potential 
employers. 

A situation which comes closer to home 
is that in my own... office, where promo- 
tions have inverse relation to any standards 
of ability—education, years of experience, or 
even native intelligence—for the very pow- 
erful reason that our director is afraid of 
competition! ...In private industry I imag- 
ine [that phenomenon] would be disastrous, 
but in government it can happen much more 
easily without detection. Maybe that can be 
remedied by legislation, but it would be of 
a different nature—in the reform of the 
Civil Service. 

The prospective employer may be preju- 
diced against the overqualified applicant for 
a number of reasons, including fear of losing 
one’s own position in the organization to 
the new subordinate. ...A very common 
and justifiable fear is that an overqualified 
applicant simply would not stay around long 
enough to justify the expense of his salary 
when so much of his short stay is spent in 
learning job duties and skills—a stay which 
may be for only three months, or six, or 
eight. ...If a man has been making $30,000 
a year, and is hired at $18,000 there is very 
real concern that all too soon he will leave 
for a job at $25,000 or $30,000 or $35,000, 
which the present employer is in no posi- 
tion to match. 

One idea may be of some merit: adding 
to the non-discrimination provision a fur- 
ther one that an employer may require an 
employee to sign a service contract for 12, 
16, or 24 months.... 

A similar situation pertains to pending 
legislation on pension plan security....A 
law basing pension vestment rights parity 
on age would add to the employer's bias 
against taking on the older employee. 


The points raised by my correspondent 
are certainly meritorious. While it would 
be rather difficult to remedy the situa- 
tion in private industry, even with legis- 
lation such as my bill, it seems to me 
that Government administrators could 
do a lot to improve matters in the execu- 
tive agencies without new laws. 

A person in authority who discrimi- 
nates against an applicant for employ- 
ment because he is afraid that a new em- 
ployee might get his job should be over- 
ruled by higher authority. Part of the 
tremendous overstaffing in Government 
may be due to the hiring of two people 
simultaneously so each can knife the 
other instead of the boss. 

Mr. Speaker, neither Government nor 
private industry can afford to lose the 
talents of people simply because they are 
overqualified. More mischief is wrought 
by those who are underqualified. 


TRIBUTE TO HERBERT G. KLEIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Fatt). Under a special order of the 
House, the gentieman from California 
(Mr. Van DEERLIN) is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, Her- 
bert G. Klein has been a true “good guy” 
in a White House which—in the eyes of 
this partisan, at least—does not boast 
an overabundance of his kind. 

While other key aides have sought to 
isolate the President, Herb has worked 
against often formidable odds to open 
and maintain channels of communica- 
tion between the news media and Mr. 
Nixon. 
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After more than 4 years as director of 
executive branch communications, Herb 
Klein is returning at the end of this week 
to private life, as a vice president of Met- 
romedia, Inc. His departure has been 
noted in some of the most glowing press 
reviews given any official of this or any 
administration. 

Obviously, the newsmen, most of them, 
like Herb. 

I believe it is fitting that I as a former 
newsman and member of the loyal oppo- 
sition, should have reserved this time to- 
day to discuss Herb and his accomplish- 
ments. I have been Herb’s friend since 
we were fellow-students at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

In San Diego, Herb is best known as 
the able former editor of the city’s morn- 
ing newspaper, the Union. Though the 
paper is, like Herb, unabashedly Repub- 
lican in outlook and views, Mr. Klein saw 
to it that the handling of news about 
partisan officeholders and seekers was 
made scrupulously fair. 

Nationally, Herb’s star has always been 
tied to that of Mr. Nixon. 

The two men met, and became friends, 
back in 1946, when Herb was news edi- 
tor of the Alhambra Post-Advocate and 
Mr. Nixon was preparing to win his first 
election to Congress. 

Four years later, Herb went to work 
for Mr. Nixon when he successfully ran 
for the Senate against Helen Gahagan 
Douglas. This was a particularly bitter 
campaign, the forerunner of others to 
come. After 2 years as a Senator and 
8 as Vice President, Mr. Nixon tasted 
defeat against John F. Kennedy for 
President in 1960 and Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown for Governor of California in 
1962. Herb Klein was at his side both 
times, and emerged from the harsh proc- 
ess of losing, still a man of strength and 
principle. 

As a Democrat, I am not really in a 
position to comment that Herb’s influ- 
ence may have waned during and after 
the campaign which led to Mr. Nixon’s 
installation in the White House. 

But I do know that the working news- 
men of this town have seldom had a bet- 
ter friend in the “palace” than Herb 
Klein. He never gave up trying to pro- 
vide some access to his difficult and aloof 
client. 

Evans and Novak in their column pub- 
lished today credit Mr. Klein with “su- 
perb missionary work among the media.” 
Even Mr. Nixon may not be fully aware 
of the extent of Herb’s services to him, 
as well as to the media. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I should be very 
happy to yield to the father of the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Let me say that during the first 
2 years of Klein’s service to the Presi- 
dent and to the Nation here in Wash- 
ington, it was my privilege to serve as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, a role I had filled 
for some 14 years previous to the begin- 
ning of this administration. I found that 
I was able to work with a sense of con- 
tinuity toward the objectives shared by 
the members of both parties on that 
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committee. We enjoyed the cooperation 
of Herb Klein. It was openly given, and 
I commended him then. 

Now, as he leaves Government, I think 
it should be acknowledged on the record 
that he performed well. His service has 
been distinguished, and I give him my 
best wishes as he moves on into other 
fields. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman.from New York, a former San 
Diegan, and also a close personal friend 
of Mr. Klein’s. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate very much the 
gentleman’s yielding, and I appreciate 
his bringing to the attention of the 
House, the remarkable career of Herb 
Klein. I appreciated his remarks and 
those of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss) that reflect the bipartisan 
regard and respect here in Congress for 
Herb Klein. 

I first met Herb Klein when I was in 
San Diego as a quarterback for the San 
Diego Chargers and I came to have a 
high regard for Herb and his work and I 
appreciate the influence he had on my 
career both on the gridiron and here in 
the House of Representatives. 

I would just say to the gentleman in 
the well how grateful I am that he has 
taken this time so I and my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle can express our 
appreciation to a great American, Herb 
Klein. 

When it was first announced that Herb 
Klein was leaving his post as the Presi- 
dent’s Director of Communications for 
the executive branch, effective July 1, 
as I said in my speech here in the House 
on June 5 “that while I am very pleased 
for Metromedia and for Herb and his 
wonderful family, I also viewed, with 
deep regret, Herb’s leaving public 
service.” 

I also observed that no man has done 
more to symbolize honesty and integrity 
in public life and that Herb has been for 
all a shining example of the fact that 
you can be successful and still not sacri- 


- fice your ideas and principles. 


Herb Klein, more than anyone else, 
helped me get started in political life 
and, as grateful as I am for that, I am 
even more grateful for his friendship 
and counsel. His distinguished career as 
a newspaperman and his great efforts on 
behalf of President Nixon have been an 
outstanding demonstration of service to 
ae country in both private and public 

e. 

Aside from these feelings, I think of 
Herb as much more than just one of my 
best friends, or a gifted, dedicated, and 
selfless public servant. 

In the judgment of many of my friends 
in the newspaper, radio and television 
profession, Herb is frequently charac- 
terized by the highest compliment jour- 
nalists sparingly employ. 

He is, they say, “a newsman’s news- 
man.” What greater tribute to a 
professional. 

Herb enjoyed that rare reputation as 
a working journalist before he assumed 
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the responsibilities as the President’s 
Director of Communications. 

During his long and busy tenure at 
that post, Herb never forgot that he was, 
first and foremost, a communicator be- 
tween the executive branch of the U.S. 
Government and the people of our 
Nation. 

Herb crossed and criss-crossed our 
country and the oceans, talking to news- 
men, world and local government leaders, 
getting them to open a vein on local, 
State, national, and international con- 
cerns. In exchange, he communicated the 
views of the White House and the U.S. 
Government on a wide variety of pro- 
grams and policies. The concept of the 
new federalism to make Government 
more responsive at the local level, ex- 
panded foreign trade, reassurring allies, 
building bridges and closer, peaceful ties 
with the Soviets and Chinese and other 
activities, contemplated and being im- 
plemented, were simply and factually 
conveyed by this gifted man. 

In this role as the President's com- 
municator, Herb not only brought the 
Federal Government closer to the people 
but, through the information he gleaned 
from newsmen and others, brought the 
concerns and thinking of the people back 
to the White House. 

And, at times when some in Govern- 
ment were critical of the press or seg- 
ments of the press warned that the tra- 
ditional rights to gather news were being 
jeopardized, it was Herb who calmed 
fears and apprehensions, real or im- 
agined, with his enduring confidence in 
both a free system of government and a 
free press. 

From his experience as a newsman, he 
knew the press can never be intimidated. 
As a public servant, he steadfastly main- 
tained his faith in the traditional and 
basic soundness of the American system. 

As a veteran newsman and with a 
depth of historical understanding, he 
maintained an even keel, maintaining a 
constant and true course as an unsur- 
passed communicator against winds and 
waves of controversy he had faced, logged 
and charted soundness of the American 
system. 

With his background as a veteran 
newsman and with an extraordinary 
depth of historical knowledge, Herb 
brought healing and healthy understand- 
ing to the traditional, friendly adversary 
relationship between public servant and 
those responsible for informing the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, Herb Klein, who has de- 
voted his lifetime to date to perfecting 
the art of communication, has enjoyed 
the best of worlds in his chosen profes- 
sion. He has, by talent and effort, per- 
formed superbly for his country and an 
informed public. 

Now that he has returned to the media, 
the publishing field with Metromedia, 
Inc., we look forward to the continuing 
contributions of Herb Klein, a great 
American and by his side, his lovely wife 
Marge. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California who I believe 
represents a portion of the district where 
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Herb Klein’s newspaper career got 
started. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from San Diego 
(Mr. Van DEERLIN) for yielding to me, 
and most especially for taking this ap- 
propriate time to express appreciation 
for a job well done by Herb Klein. As the 
gentleman from San Diego has already 
indicated, Herb Klein began his career as 
a newspaperman with the Alhambra 
Post Advocate, a Copley publication in 
Alhambra, Calif., which is in my district. 
It was, incidentally, as a reporter for 
the Post Advocate that Herb first be- 
came acquainted with the now President, 
Richard M. Nixon, who was then the 
Congressman from that old 12th Con- 
gressional District. Herb has always 
been known for an excellent professional 
approach in his writing and general 
news media work. He gained a reputation 
at the executive branch, first while work- 
ing for the Vice President and then more 
recently in his special job as Director of 
Communications at the White House, 
as an accurate and precise reporter of the 
facts. He has many times been lauded by 
his own peers in the news media for the 
highly responsible way in which he made 
sure that various agencies of the Federal 
Government were reporting the facts 
honestly and accurately to the public and 
to the news media. Although Herb has 
always approached his job with a quiet 
mannerism and has never tended to be 
flamboyant, everyone realized that he 
was most serious about making sure that 
the facts about the Government were 
presented in an accurate and fair man- 
ner. We will all miss him here in the 


Congress of the United States because he 
was always accessible in helping Mem- 
bers of Congress obtain documented 
statements and full information at all 
levels of the executive branch. Herb 


Klein’s parents reside in Alhambra, 
Calif., which is a town shared by my- 
self and my colleague, GEORGE DANIEL- 
son. I know that they must have a tre- 
mendous sense of pride in the outstand- 
ing manner in which their son has served 
the President and his country; but, even 
more important, they can be immensely 
proud that Herb Klein has abided by a 
higher sense of principle than most peo- 
ple would expect of a Government official. 
I am sure that his parents are extremely 
pleased about the dignified way in which 
he has always handled himself under 
tremendous fire and pressure. Now, as 
Herb enters once again into the world of 
private business, with one of the larger 
firms in the field of communications, we 
can do nothing but wish him the greatest 
success and express our regrets that he 
will no longer be around Capitol Hill to 
keep Members of Congress, the public, 
and his fellow workers in the news media 
totally and fully informed. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. BuRGENER), 
a fellow San Diegan. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, with mixed emotion I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to a fine 
American and personal friend as he 
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leaves the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to enter the private sector. The 
Government will lose a spokesman of re- 
freshing candor and high professional 
competence. For this reason it is with 
deep regret we bid farewell, officially, to 
Herb Klein. But for Herb personally, and 
his devoted wife, Marge, it will be a new 
and exciting life—with its own problems 
and rewards. But commonsense would 
tell most anyone that this particular 
transition from public life must be akin 
to being reborn, although I hasten to add 
I have never heard a single word of com- 
plaint from Herb Klein about the im- 
mense burdens of his public responsi- 
bility. 

In these troubled times, one could well 
ponder or reflect upon the one most de- 
sired quality with which a public person- 
age need be endowed. I would suggest 
that the one quality needed most today 
and in the immediate years past is sta- 
bility. And stability is Herb Klein. Yes, 
there are other words—fidelity, trust, 
faithfulness, credibility—to name a few, 
and Herb Klein is richly endowed with 
them all. 

I have known Herb politically and per- 
sonally for more than 20 years. I remem- 
ber with sometimes unfortunate clarity 
my first campaign for the State legisla- 
ture. It was 17 years ago when I finished 
a rather poor second in a primary cam- 
paign for my party’s nomination for the 
State assembly. Since second place in 
politics is the equivalent of last place in 
any other contest—not only did I find 
this rather humbling, but I learned I 
could count my friends in high places 
almost on the fingers of one hand. Herb 
Klein was one of those friends. Although, 
due to his political experience and wis- 
dom, he knew what I apparently did not 
know; namely, that I had no realistic 
chance to win, nonetheless, he took the 
time, the patience, and the interest to 
encourage and counsel a would-be politi- 
cian. As I look back, I firmly believe I 
learned more from that losing campaign 
than I did from all the others I won. 

Anyone who reads the newspapers and 
magazines, who follows the commenta- 
tors, listens to radio, or watches televi- 
sion with even modest perception knows 
the official and personal difficulties of 
Herb Klein’s job in the past few years. 
But through it all—he remained stead- 
fastly loyal to his boss, the President of 
the United States. He somehow main- 
tained the odd notion that what hap- 
pened to Herb Klein was somehow far 
less important than what happened to 
the Nation. The most current colloquial- 
ism in vogue for this trait is “class.” And 
Herb Klein will take it with him wherever 
he goes. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman has stated it with great suc- 
cinctness. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to another member of the San 
Diego delegation (Mr. VEYSEY). 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague from San Diego 
for yielding to me at this moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I do want to join my 
other colleagues from San Diego and 
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with others who are engaged in this send- 
off for Herb Klein. It is a sad moment 
in a way, and yet a moment of rejoicing 
that we can remember the distinguished 
public service which Herb Klein has per- 
formed here. It seems to me that sin- 
cerity was always a hallmark of his op- 
eration as a spokesman for this admin- 
istration, and I appreciated that above 
all else. 

Herb has left his mark on journalism 
in the San Diego area, and I am sure 
will be long remembered there as he 
moves on into other fields. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose now, though, 
I will still get the question from people 
in San Diego about, “When is Herb Klein 
coming back,” or “Is he coming back,” 
or they perhaps will cite him as an ex- 
ample of how, if we let someone go on 
a leave of absence to take another job 
in Government, he never gets back. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall indeed yield to a man who, even 
though he represents another county 
in California, is well known in San 
Diego (Mr. Perris). 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am 
proud to rise in praise of Herb Klein, 
aman I have long admired and respected. 

It was with deep regret that I learned 
Herb was leaving as Director of Com- 
munications for the executive branch, a 
post especially created for him and in 
which he has performed with distinc- 
tion. The same distinction that has high- 
lighted his career over the years—from 
copyboy to reporter, from editorial writ- 
er to editor in chief, from press secre- 
tary to White House Director of Com- 
munications. 

Herb has been called the newspaper- 
man’s newspaperman. 

Throughout his career, Herb’s person- 
al beliefs and loyalties have served to 
reinforce his strength of character and 
talent and to uphold, rather than de- 
tract from, the rights of a free press and 
the press’ responsibility to the public. 
This was true whether he was asking a 
question or, in more recent times, field- 
ing one. It did not matter that the press 
did not always agree with Herb on the 
issues. They respected him and he 
earned that respect and the good will of 
his fellow journalists because he was and 
is a responsible professional. 

Now, he is returning to private en- 
terprise to carry on his profession as a 
vice president for the Metromedia Corp. 
of Los Angeles. He will be sorely missed 
by those of us in Government who know 
and like him, but especially by the mem- 
bers of the Washington press corps who 
worked with him. 

So I say good luck, Herb, and all best 
wishes for success in your new position. 
You deserve the best. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia (Mr. HECH- 
LER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted to join in the 
tribute which our colleagues from Cali- 
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fornia is paying to Herbert Klein on his 
impending retirement from the White 
House. Other speakers have alluded to 
the superior qualities of Mr. Klein in the 
political arena, in the field of communi- 
cations, and in his general ability. I 
would like to touch on one phase of Mr. 
Klein's human quality which has not 
been mentioned. 

Last Sunday, a group of six students, 
winners of my “Week in Washington” 
program, had the honor to visit the stu- 
dios of the National Broadcasting Co., 
where Mr. Klein appeared on the tele- 
vised program “Meet the Press.” The 
West Virginia students included Ronald 
McKenzie, Jr., son of Mr, and Mrs. Ron- 
nie McKenzie of Roderfield, W. Va., and 
a student at Welch High School; Samuel 
Lee Groseclose, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard S. Groseclose of 1565 Stewart 
Street, Welch, and a student at Welch 
High School; Clarence Keith James, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zephnior James of Del- 
barton and a student at Burch High 
School; Philip Cary Christian, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tracy Christian of Nemours 
and a student at Branwell High School; 
Thomas Edward Gunter II, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas E. Gunter of Oceana 
and a student at Oceana High School; 
and Keith Browning, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Browning of Amherstdale and a 
student at Man High School. 

Herbert Klein took time out to shake 
hands with these six West Virginia stu- 
dents, and hold a brief discussion with 
them. They all appreciate the courtesy 
on the part of a busy man. I am glad to 
join in paying tribute to a man who thus 
displays human qualities as well as pro- 
fessional competence. 

All of us appreciated the graciousness 
of Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the names of these students 
in the Record. They had an amiable 
conversation with Mr. Klein, unveiling 
a side of his personality which all of us 
in the Nation's Capital appreciate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. I yield to the dean 
of the San Diego County delegation, Bos 
Witson. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I appreciate the distinguished gentle- 
man from’'San Diego giving me this op- 
portunity to say a few words about a 
man I claim as my dearest friend in 
Washington, a man I served with for 20 
years in Washington, and whom I have 
known for longer than that. 

I first met Herb Klein, as a matter of 
fact, in 1950, when he was working with 
the then Congressman from Whittier, 
Calif., Richard Nixon, who aspired to the 
job of Senator from California. Herb, 
having been a newspaperman in his 
area, up in Alhambra, had gotten to 
know Mr. Nixon. They were both vet- 
erns of the Navy and they both had a 
rapport that became important and ob- 
vious through the years. 

Ican truthfully say that I have known 
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no one in Washington over these years 
who has had more integrity, who has 
worked in a more dedicated fashion on 
behalf of his boss, Mr. Nixon, and coun- 
try than Herb Klein. 

I had the very great privilege of work- 
ing with him intimately in the campaign 
of 1956, when I was campaign coordi- 
nator for Mr. Nixon who was then run- 
ning for reelection as Vice President, and 
Herb Klein was the press officer. Herb 
had given up his job as editor of the 
San Diego Union, a very fine job in San 
Diego, and had come back to help Mr. 
Nixon in his campaign for reelection. 

I really got to know then how beauti- 
fully Herb Klein understood people and 
how capable he was in working with peo- 
ple, and particularly the tough-minded 
and sometimes unbelievably arrogant 
members of the press, with whom he had 
to deal. Herb had an ability to smooth 
over the problems that the press con- 
tinually ran into during the campaign 
of 1956. He ended up as a sort of hero 
of that campaign, because of the way he 
smoothed over the problems the press 
faced during the rather difficult tours 
and campaign appearances the Vice 
President made. 

Mr. Klein returned after 1956 to go 
back to San Diego. He got a beautiful 
home on the La Jolla coast, where he 
could look out across the Pacific Ocean, 
and where he had a beautiful swimming 
pool and recreational area, and had the 
most important newspaper job in San 
Diego. 

Then when Mr. Nixon asked him again 
in 1960 to become his press officer he 
gave up his job and gave up his beauti- 
ful existence in La Jolla and came back 
here to Washington to serve with him 
as press officer and his confidant in the 
very difficult campaign of 1960. 

I had the privilege—I guess one 
would call it that, although it was some- 
what sad, too—to go with Mr. Klein and 
his wife, Marge, after the very narrow 
defeat in 1960 down to the Caribbean to 
spend a few days after the election. Herb 
was completely disconsolate with the 
idea that his hero had lost the election, 
yet he took it in stride. 

Again he went back to San Diego and 
resumed his job with the press as editor 
of the San Diego Union until a few 
months later, when Mr. Nixon asked him 
to help in the campaign for Governor 
in 1962. Herb took a leave of absence 
at that time and helped Mr. Nixon in 
his campaign, which again was not suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Speaker, all during this time I 
know, from having been intimate with 
both Mr. Nixon and Mr. Klein during 
that time, that Herb never gave up on 
the feeling that Mr. Nixon was a leader 
who was destined for greatness in our 
country, and he willingly gave up his 
own aspirations and his own comfort 
and future in order to benefit Richard 
Nixon. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Bos WIL- 
son), yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Kemp). 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding to me. 

I have great admiration and affection 
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for the gentleman now speaking, and I 
appreciate his remarks. 

At this point I just wish to make the 
statement as someone who played pro- 
fessional football for 13 years that I have 
great regard for competition and team 
play. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from San 
Diego mentioned the number of cam- 
paigns that Herb went through. I think 
there were something like six national 
Presidential campaigns. Some were lost 
and some were won, but to my way of 
thinking Herb Klein never lost; he won 
all the time, because the people with 
whom he came in contact and the people 
for whom he worked came out a winner, 
because of having Herb on their side. 

Mr. Speaker, Herb Klein is a winner. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. I appreciate his 
remarks. 

Herb is a team player, and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) knows 
the importance of being a team player. 
Herb completely dedicated himself to the 
President in his campaign in 1960, and 
then again in 1968 and, of course, in 1968 
he joined that team in a very successful 
endeavor and became the Director of 
Communications for the President. 

Mr. Speaker, Herb is, as I mentioned 
before, a very dear friend. He taught me 
many things including how to skindive, 
back in the 1940’s, many years ago. I had 
lived on the ocean most of my life, and I 
never realized before the beauties of ex- 
ploring the depths of the Pacific Ocean. 

Herb taught me how to dive for aba- 
lone and lobster, and so forth, off the San. 
Diego coast. We have been checked out 
with the UDT Team in Key West, and we 
have dived in Puerto Rico and in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Herb is really a tremendous athlete. 

Mr. Speaker, his wife Marge and their 
two beautiful daughters are very dear 
friends of mine. It is a pleasure for me to 
pay tribute to Herb this afternoon. 

Again I join all of my colleagues, as 
well as those who have submitted their 
remarks for the Recorp, in paying trib- 
ute to Herb Klein, who I think is one of 
the greatest characters and one of the 
finest persons who ever came to Wash- 
ington to serve his country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as a portion of my remarks an 
article entitled “Nixon-Klein Years: 
from Congress to the White House” 
which is an article from the San Diego 
Union; and also an article from Time 
magazine entitled “So Long to Old Herb 
Klein.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, the 
material referred to is as follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, June 24, 1973] 
Nrxon-KLEIN YEARS: FROM CONGRESS TO THE 
Warre HOUSE 

WASHINGTON.—A bit more than 24 years 
ago, Herbert G. Klein was news editor of a 
Los Angeles newspaper and occasionally 
called on for extra duties outside the office 
as a reporter. 

One on such occasion, overworked editor- 
reporter Klein met Richard Nixon, a bright- 
eyed and hell-bent-for-leather young Re- 
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publican who wanted to be elected to Con- 
gress. Klein wrote stories about Nixon and 
between campaigns, they became close 
friends. 

“I remember one time when we were sit- 
ting around talking,” Klein recalled. “He was 
wondering whether he should get out of 
politics and I had the same concern about my 
future in the newspaper business.” 

As they say in both trades, things didn’t 
work out half bad for either. 

Klein is bidding his last farewells to gov- 
ernment after resigning as White House 
Director of Communications to become a 
vice president of Metromedia, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. 

The resignation also literally marks the 
end of the political trail in the association 
between Klein and President Nixon. Al- 
though saying he has no future interest in 
returning to government service, Klein added 
he was leaving the Nixon staff without dis- 
content. 

“I’ve been happy here and feel I’ve done a 
good job and I feel the President thinks so, 
too,” Klein said in an interview. 

As a Metromedia executive, Klein will be 
returning to Southern California where his 
parents, brother and two daughters reside. 
He also will be returning to his first profes- 
sional love—newspapering. 

Metromedia is the nation’s largest inde- 
pendent television network but is diversified 
in other fields such as outdoor advertising, 
direct mail and motion picture production. 
The firm intends in the next few months to 
buy newspapers and Klein, when he joins 
the company July 2, will advise on acquisi- 
tion and staffing. 

“I didn’t seek a job from anyone,” Klein 
said, “but I felt this was the most challeng- 
ing of the 22 I seriously considered.” 

In an interview which touched on a dozen 
subjects relating to President Nixon, Klein 
made these observations. 

Concerning changes in the Nixon tempera- 


ment today from that first congressional 
campaign: 
“He has always had a quiet, informal sense 


. . there is a stronger sense of 
. . He’s never lacked cour- 
all of the prob- 


of humor . 
maturity now. . 
age to make a decision .. . 
lems have matured him.” 

On the high and low points of the Nixon 
political career: 

“The campaigns of 1960 and 1962 would 
have to be the low points. They were for me 
and I think everyone else who had worked 
for him. 

“Looking back I think in a lot of ways 
those defeats were ordained in a way of 
speaking ...it was best that he became 
President when he did because many of the 
things which have been done now could not 
have been done then.” 

His personal high career points in the good 
and bad Nixon years: 

“The two trips to Russia would be difficult 
to forget. The first (when Mr. Nixon was vice 
president) brought the confrontation with 
Nikita Khrushchev. The second brought the 
agreements with the Soviet Union on trade 
and arms policy.” 

During the talk, Klein said he wanted to 
“clear up” only one point that he indicated 
had been misconstrued after he joined the 
Nixon staff in 1969. 

“I never wanted to be press secretary and 
there never was a feud between me and Ron 
(Press Secretary Ron Ziegler) over that. I 
thought I could do more in the job I wanted 
to set up. I have no regrets about the re- 
sults.” 

Klein established the Office of Communi- 
cations in the early months of Mr. Nixon’s 
first term, Its main function, he said, was to 
provide as much clear information as pos- 
sible to opinion makers throughout the coun- 
try. As a former newspaper editor, Klein said 
he was frequently aware of “information 
gaps” at the local level. 

“I remember often the challenge of trying 
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to write a 12-inch editorial based on the in- 
formation contained in a six-inch wire serv- 
ice story,” he said. 

Although criticized at one time in Wash- 
ington, Klein’s plan to hold regional news 
briefings for area publishers, cabinet mem- 
bers and senior White House staff was con- 
sidered fully successful and a heavy contrib- 
uting factor in medig support Mr. Nixon 
received in his 1972 campaign. 

Klein also is responsible for the publica- 
tion of “Fact Sheets” on dozens of policy 
matters where the Administration has taken 
a position. Depending on the importance of 
the issue, Klein’s staff has sent these often 
voluminous documents to between 2,000 and 
20,000 writers and editors throughout the 
country. 

In doing so, Klein said he received more 
television exposure himself during six years 
in the Administration than any other White 
House employe, including the President. 

Klein also prides himself on probably 
knowing more reporters and editors than 
any other individual in the country. 

“I believe the overall quality of journalism 
in this country is better now than it has 
ever been,” he said, 

Klein leaves Washington with an excellent 
bill of health from the reporters and editors 
he consulted here daily. The senior corre- 
spondent for Time magazine noted his res- 
ignation in a lengthy and laudatory article. 
This was more than 10 years after he was 
characterized by author Theodore White in 
“The Making of the President, 1960" as the 
man most singly responsible for allegedly 
poor press relations in that presidential ef- 
fort. 

Klein said the opportunity to be near his 
family and live again in Southern California 
were overriding factors in making the deci- 
ison to join Metromedia. 

One daughter, Mrs. Robert Mayne lives in 
Glendale and another, Mrs. Thomas Howell 
in the Ocean Beach suburb of San Diego. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Klein, live 
in Alhambra where he obtained his first 
newspaper copy boy job in 1940. 

Klein eventually became editor of that 
newspaper and filled other news responsibili- 
ties with the Copley organization before be- 
coming editor of the San Diego Union in 
1959. 

Klein said he expected to sever virtually 
all of his political ties after leaving Wash- 
ington. However, he plans to offer “informal 
assistance” to former White House colleague 
Robert Finch in his anticipated run for the 
governorship in 1974. 

During that General Election, Klein said 
he also would attempt to do some liaison work 
for the Republican National Party in Cali- 
fornia. 

Otherwise, he said, it would be work, 
“some skindiving, a little golf and tennis.” 

Klein is now 55 and has added a few pounds 
here and there but shows no signs of losing 
the energy he was noted for in the early 
newspapering and campaign days. 

When running the editorial office in San 
Diego, it was well known to associates that 
Klein would always return a phone call, One 
former assistant recalled: 

“If you called him on Monday, he might 
get back to you on Wednesday or maybe 
Thursday. If not then, it would be safe to 
stay by your phone on Friday.” 

After settling down with Metromedia, 
Klein said he also would like to assist the 
journalism school at his alma mater, the 
University of Southern California, on some 
of its projects. 

“It’s just going to be nice to be home,” 
he said. 

So LONG TO OLD Hers KLEIN 

He is really not that old (55) nor is he 
vanishing from view. He is leaving the White 
House as Communications Director for a job 
in television, which will keep him in public 
matters. 
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But for 27 years he has been a considerable 
chunk of Richard Nixon’s better nature. And 
that role is coming to an end. 

His is a rather remarkable story. He was, 
these last years, abused and downgraded 
and ignored by Nixon and his supermen and 
yet he has stayed loyal, kept his honor, and 
goes off as one of the President's few re- 
maining displays of decency and good humor. 

He wasn’t as efficient as the iron man H. R. 
Haldeman. Herb Klein kept his files in his 
coat pocket or somewhere, and like most ex- 
reporters he ignored flow charts and orga- 
nization tables. What he had was an under- 
standing that democracy and its government 
are untidy and considerably inefficient, and 
there isn’t a hell of a lot you can do about 
that without destroying their soul. 

Old Herb would listen to conflicting views, 
now and then admit mistakes had been made 
and take phone calls from critics as well as 
friends. He always figured it was a big wide 
world out there and a lot of people had 
something to say. The know-it-alls like John 
Ehrlichman found that sort of notion close 
to heresy. 

When they finally pushed him farther and 
farther from the Oval Office he hardly com- 
plained. He took to the road supporting 
Nixon in the editorial offices and the news- 
rooms around the country. He brushed up 
against a lot of people in those journeys, 
and he made a lot of friends. Now when one 
travels and comes across these men and 
women, whether in the big metropolitan 
dailies or those dusty one-horse shops where 
the editor can be found feeding the presses, 
they ask with some concern if Herb got 
caught in Watergate. When they are told no, 
they almost always smile and say quietly, 
“I didn’t think so. I like Herb.” 

He was no saint. Nor was he the best White 
House aide in all history. But he was an oasis 
of consideration and sympathy in a Teutonic 
desert of heel clicks and “Yes, sirs.” 

There are not many men on the beat here 
who haven't had a thoughtful moment or two 
and a few good laughs with Herb. Up in 
Alaska campaigning with Richard Nixon in 
1958, he joined in a little dog-sled race and 
ended up in the snow, much to everybody's 
delight. In 1960 he knew that most of the 
men he had to deal with were a lot more 
sympathetic to John Kennedy than to Rich- 
ard Nixon, He took it with good grace and for 
the most part kept his temper as he tried to 
get a fair shake on the front pages. 

Once he sent out letters of complaint about 
the treatment Candidate Nixon was getting, 
and then he had second thoughts and called 
them back. At the Waldorf Astoria bar he 
bought the drinks for all those offended and 
went back to his old rut of being decent to 
people. 

Once when Lyndon Johnson was doing a 
little campaigning out in California and had 
stopped at El Toro Marine Corps Air Station 
to send more troops off to Viet Nam, Herb 
showed up in the stands just to look over 
the President, the likely opposition for Nixon, 
who was gearing up to go again. Herb 
wrangled a handshake with L.B.J. like any 
tickled tourist, wished the President good 
luck and went off with a smile. 

He has peddied the old Nixon propaganda 
with a straight face and given some of the 
dullest speeches on record, but he has al- 
ways been there to listen when people, small 
as well as big, needed somebody to talk to 
when the rest of the White House was but- 
toned up, which was most of the time. 

Herb still has some political mileage in 
him. But he probably has seen the pinnacles. 
Last year some of us were standing in the 
magnificent Hall of St. George in the Krem- 
lin on the final day of Nixon’s Moscow sum- 
mit. All Russia's elite were there, cosmonauts 
and marshals, diplomats and artists, the 
Politburo and the KGB agents. 

They played The Star-Spangled Banner, 
and then Nixon and his Soviet hosts walked ~ 
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down the length of the huge hall. It was 
a splendid moment. 

As the President passed, there in view 
across the room was Herb Klein. He looked 
like he had slept in his suit, or maybe hadn't 
slept at all in those frantic days. But his 
face had the same kindly look, and there was 
a smile and a lot of pride and warmth be- 
neath the surface. The thought occurred to 
us then, and again last week, that here was 
one of the few men around Nixon who gave 
more than he took. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
“Who’s Who In America” lists him as 
Herbert George Klein but everybody 
knows him as just plain Herb, which says 
a lot about the fine guy that Herb 
Klein is. 

Herb Klein has come a long way since 
his days as a cub reporter on the Alham- 
bra, Calif., Post Advocate in 1940, and I 
venture to say that with his ability he 
will still go a long way. Herb’s list of 
credits is almost too long to review, but 
for those who think of him as a 
politician’s press secretary or White 
House Communications Director it is im- 
portant to note that he has always been 
a newspaperman’s newspaperman. He 
rose swiftly in journalism, becoming news 
editor of the Alhambra Post Advocate 
and special correspondent for the Copley 
Newspapers in 1946, a Washington cor- 
respondent in 1950, and then, succes- 
sively, an editorial writer, associate edi- 
tor, executive editor, and editor of the 
San Diego Union. Herb has been active 
in the Republican Party since 1952, when 
he served as publicity director for the 
Eisenhower-Nixon campaign in Cali- 
fornia. He has since been closely asso- 
ciated with Nixon campaigns and has 
been a close adviser of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone who has ever 
known Herb Klein looks upon him as a 
man of great integrity and great capabil- 
ities. I have always prized Herb Klein’s 
friendship, and I wish him the very best 
as he leaves politics for new fields. It is 
with the keenest of pleasure that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to a real 
gentleman, Herb Klein. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Fat). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


SEAFARER’S INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past few days, I have had the opportu- 
nity to discuss with Mr. Paul Hall, presi- 
dent of the Seafarer’s International 
Union, its current battle with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The issue is, of 
course, the export of U.S. jobs. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank is contemplating sup- 
porting the export financing of nine U.S.- 
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built tuna vessels for Mexico. These Yes- 
sels will then be used to compete with 
the U.S. fleet. 

On the face of it, approval of such a 
loan would be obviously against the best 
interest of the U.S. fishing and canning 
industries and their workers for several 
reasons: ; 

Encouraging the export of advanced 
U.S. tuna vessels to Mexico will provide 
greater international competition for al- 
ready limited world tuna resources, thus 
potentially harming existing tuna fleets, 
including the U.S. fleet. 

Much of the tuna caught by these 
vessels will be canned in Mexico and 
shipped to the United States, thus seri- 
ously affecting the U.S. cannery industry 
and its workers. 

International tuna conservation laws, 
signed by both the United States and 
Mexico, have been repeatedly violated 
by Mexican vessels, with little, if any, re- 
sponse from the Mexican Government. 
More tuna vessels under the Mexican flag 
could destroy the fragile conservation 
treaties on the west coast that are the 
only safeguards against the destruction 
of the west coast tuna schools. 

Mexico has repeatedly sought in the 
past to violate international law, to ex- 
tend its fishing boundaries and to impose 
unfair work practices on foreign fishing 
vessels. 

The west coast tuna industry is al- 
ready overcapitalized, with a large num- 
ber of boats and a fishing capacity that 
exceeds the available catch. By the Bank 
supporting further investment in new 
tuna vessels, the stability of the industry 
could be destroyed and the U.S. tuna 
fleet could be ruined by the flerce com- 
petitive struggle that would ensue. 

Finally, the boats which Mexico would 
buy from the United States are the best 
in the world, but comparable vessels are 
not available elsewhere. Thus, to deny 
Export-Import Bank support for this 
loan may help to maintain the economic 
and competitive stability of the interna- 
tional tuna fleets operating on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Hall was very clear in expressing 
his and the union’s continued strong 
support for the Bank’s incentives for ex- 
port financing. The incentives produce 
U.S. exports which not only aid the de- 
veloping nation recipients, but also U.S. 
industries and employees, the Nation’s 
economy and the balance of payments. 
However, it becomes clear that at the 
same time, we must be sure that the 
equipment we seek to export does not re- 
sult in the export of U.S. jobs or create 
unfair or detrimental competition for 
U.S. industries. Yet, by all appearances, 
these are the very effects the Bank’s con- 
templated export financing of tuna ves- 
sels would have. 

Such a loan must surely be in direct 
opposition to the well-being of the tuna 
industry, particularly at a time when the 
industry is already under intense compet- 
itive and supply pressure. U.S. tuna ves- 
sels, because of depleted tuna stocks, are 
able to fish less and less, and must range 
farther for resources. Imports are rising 
steadily from 312 million pounds in 1968 
to 376 million pounds in 1971. U.S. can- 
ners are already leaving the mainland. 
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The jobs of thousands of workers are af- 
fected by this situation and could be lost 
entirely if an agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment provides assistance to not only 
other fleets in direct competition with 
US.-flag vessels, but to a nation which 
has systematically ignored or flaunted 
major international fishing laws and 
conservation conventions. 

I have today sent a letter to Mr. Henry 
Kearns, President and Chairman of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, advising him of the above objec- 
tions and encouraging his reconsidera- 
tion of the proposed loan. I would en- 
courage my colleagues who share like 
reservations to do the same. 

For my colleague’s additional informa- 
tion, I would like to read a summary of 
information made available to me re- 
garding the proposed transaction. I find 
it a thorough briefing and recommend it 
highly. 

On June 13, 1973, the Seafarer’s Inter- 
national Union of North America learned 
from its affiliates on the west coast that 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States was contemplating supporting the 
export financing of nine U.S.-built tuna 
vessels which would be sold to Mexico. 

The following day, representatives on 
behalf of the SIU contacted the Export- 
Import Bank and sought to confirm the 
details of the transactions and the back- 
ground on why and in what manner the 
transaction would be supported. 

Mr. John Corrette, the Counsel of the 
Export-Import Bank would only con- 
firm that export financing for tuna ves- 
sels was contemplated and that they 
would go to the Government of Mexico. 

When questioned about the factors the 
Bank considers in supporting the export 
of U.S. equipment, including the effect 
on US. industries and employment, the 
effect on U.S. conservation laws, and the 
country’s proposed use of the equip- 
ment to be financed, Mr. Corrette only 
confirmed that these factors were con- 
sidered. He further indicated that it 
would not be known what weight these 
factors were given until the transaction 
was approved, when it will then be too 
late to act. 

Mr. Corrette suggested we communi- 
cate our views to the Bank and that they 
would be considered. However, he again 
indicated that we would be told nothing 
about the transaction or the effect of our 
comments until the transaction was 
either approved or disapproved. 

In spite of the obvious handicap posed 
by the Bank’s disclosure and comment 
restrictions, the Seafarer’s International 
Union of North America decided to sub- 
mit a brief describing the reasons for its 
opposition to this proposed transaction. 

It is clear, however, that the closed 
and secretive operations of the Bank 
make it doubtful whether our comments 
will be considered or given any weight. 
This is especially true in that there are 
no established Bank guidelines for weigh- 
ing the various factors involved in a 
Bank transaction. 

CONTINUED SIU SUPPORT OF BANK EXPORT 

FINANCING 

At the outset the Seafarer’s Union 
wishes to make clear its continued strong 
support for the Bank’s incentives for ex- 
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port financing. These incentives produce 
US. exports which not only aid the de- 
veloping nation recipients, but also U.S. 
industries and employees, the Nation's 
economy and the balance of payments. 

However, we must at the same time be 
sure that the equipment we seek to ex- 
port does not result in the export of U.S. 
jobs or create unfair or detrimental com- 
petition for U.S. industries. 

Yet, these are the very effects the 
Bank’s contemplated export financing of 
tuna vessels would have: 

EFFECT OF BANK LOAN ON WEST COAST 
INDUSTRY 

The Seafarer’s Union is convinced that 
this proposed transaction is not in the 
best interests of either the U.S. west 
coast fishing or canning industries. 

This proposal comes at a time when the 
U.S. tuna fleet and U.S.-based tuna can- 
ning industry is struggling to survive. 

U.S. tuna vessels, because of depleted 
tuna stocks, are able to fish less and less 
for tuna in nearby stocks and must 
range farther abroad for tuna resources. 

U.S. tuna imports have risen steadily, 
from 312 million pounds in 1968 to 376 
million in 1971. At the same time, U.S. 
canners steadily are leaving the main- 
land of the United States. Imports of 
canned tuna remain at high levels. 

The west coast tuna fishing and can- 
ning industry is thus already under in- 
tense competitive and supply pressures. 
The jobs of thousands of SIU affiliated 
union members are affected by this situa- 
tion and could be lost entirely if an 
agency of the U.S. Government provides 
assistance to other fleets in direct com- 
petition with U.S.-flag vessels. 

The Bank’s proposed financing of nine 
new tuna vessels will only acerbate this 
grave situation. In addition, it will pro- 
vide new and highly efficient tuna ves- 
sels to a nation which has systematically 
ignored or flaunted major international 
fishing laws and conservation conven- 
tions which it has signed. 

MEXICO’S FISHERY POLICY 


In the past, the small Mexican tuna 
fleet has been guilty of a number of ac- 
tions designed to give its fishermen an 
unfair competitive advantage over U.S. 
west coast fishermen. 

Among the illegal and anticompetitive 
pratices of the Mexican Government and 
its fishing fleet have been: 

Mexican fishing vessels have regularly 
violated the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission’s—IATTC—tuna con- 
servation regulations, even though 
Mexico and the United States are both 
signatories to the convention. These 
international regulations are designed to 
regulate the taking of tuna from offshore 
areas, so that tuna stocks are not seri- 
ously depleted. By overfishing these 
areas, the Mexican vessels are endanger- 
ing the future livelihood of the tuna fish- 
ermen of all nations. 

Mexican fishing vessels were recently 
given, at their strong insistence, a special 
exemption during the IATTC closed sea- 
son to fish for tuna up to a 6,000-ton 
limit. This has helped to further delete 
tuna stocks and gives Mexican vessels 
unfair access to cheaper supplies of tuna 
while U.S. vessels must travel long dis- 
tances to less well-stocked fishing areas. 
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In addition, it may be that Mexico will 
apply for even more special exemptions 
for these new vessels. 

Mexican fines for violation of the 
IATTC by Mexican vessels are so small 
as to make violations of the convention 
profitable. 

Mexico recently passed a law requiring 
that 50 percent of the crew of foreign 
vessels fishing in Mexican waters must 
be Mexican nationals, and that they 
must be hired in Mexico and paid the 
prevailing U.S. wage. Had this law been 
enforced as it was written, it would have 
caused a significant hardship to the U.S. 
fishing industry and its employees. When 
faced with the strong opposition of the 
U.S. fishing fleet, the Mexican Govern- 
ment held conferences with the United 
States to work out a compromise inter- 
pretation of the law that would not be 
as harmful to the U.S. fleet. 

Mexico has voiced its support of a 200- 
mile fishing limit, which is contrary to 
international law and if imposed, would 
exclude U.S. fishermen from productive 
fishing areas in international waters. 

To now reward Mexico for these policy 
and convention violations, through the 
sale of these new tuna vessels at favor- 
able rates, would be both detrimental and 
shortsighted. 

It would provide Mexico with the most 
modern tuna seiners in the world, which 
could then be used to gut the protected 
tuna stocks of the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Convention. 

In so doing, the Bank could also con- 
tribute to the destruction of the US. 
west coast tuna fleet and the American 
tuna canning industry. 

EFFECT ON U.S. LAW OF THE SEAS POSITION 


Another potential casulty of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s proposed financing of 
the tuna boats for Mexico may be the 
U.S. species approach to the Laws of the 
Seas Conference. 

The U.S. fisheries position at this vital 
meeting is based upon the division of the 
species of fish into three groups. The 
Coastal State would control two groups, 
fish that spawn in the Coastal States’ 
waters or live on the Continental Shelf. 
However, migratory species, such as tuna, 
which live in the waters of several 
Coastal States, would be controlled by 
International conventions, patterned on 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission. 

This Commission, which is made up 
of many nations bordering the Pacific, is 
designed to regulate and preserve the 
Pacific tuna stocks. 

Mexico’s actions, in ignoring or fiaunt- 
ing the IATTC’s rules and prohibitions, 
seriously undermines the international 
convention concept and demonstrates 
that it may not be workable when a na- 
tion chooses to violate it. 

Unless some means can be found to 
enforce the convention and prevent the 
kind of violations practiced by the Mexi- 
can fleet, then the species idea as a basic 
law of the sea, may be doomed before it 
is implemented. 

AVAILABILITY OF FOREIGN TUNA VESSELS 


The Export-Import Bank also stated 


that if the export financing for these 
vessels were denied by the Bank, then 
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the Mexican Government would seek the 
vessels in a foreign nation. 

This type of argument by the Bank is 
not based on hard facts or past experi- 
ence. 

Mexico would buy these tuna vessels 
from U.S. yards because they can be 
bought at advantageous rates, through 
Eximbank financing. If Mexico could ob- 
tain better terms elsewhere, it is likely 
that it would not buy the vessels in the 
United States. 

Another strong factor in Mexico’s de- 
sire to buy the vessels in the United 
States is the high level of technology and 
efficiency of U.S.-built tuna vessels. These 
vessels are rightly described as the best 
in the world, and are suited in every way 
to tuna fishing. 

Mexico has experienced the poor qual- 
ity and design of boats built in other 
countries. Recently Mexico purchased a 
group of Spanish vessels, which have 
proved to be of inferior quality and are 
more dangerous to operate than their 
American-built counterparts. 

Thus, it is not merely for better finan- 
cial terms, but also for qualtiy and suit- 
ability that Mexico would buy tuna ves- 
sels from U.S. yards. 


OVERCAPITALIZED INDUSTRY 


A final reason why the Bank should 
not support the export financing of these 
vessels to Mexico is that it may involve 
the Bank in the financing of vessels 
which are a poor risk. 

At the present time, the west coast 
tuna industry already has more equip- 
ment than the fish stocks can sustain. 
The IATTC now restricts the fishing 
time in certain tuna areas and boats 
must range far afield to find tuna. 

Putting more vessels into this fishery 
only increases the risk of business fail- 
ures of fishery depletion. Either even- 
tuality will signal the decline of this in- 
dustry and, in retrospect, could make the 
Bank’s involvement in this fishery a poor 
financial decision. : 

With the SIU’s knowledge of this in- 
dustry and with the expertise of our 
fishing affiliates, we are positive that the 
Bank’s investment in this area is not 
prudent. 

There are many other more fruitful 
areas for the Bank, where the opportu- 
nity is greater and the need more appar- 


ent. 
SUMMARY 


For these reasons, the Seafarer’s Inter- 
national Union of North America urgent- 
ly requests the Export-Import Bank not 
to support the export financing of tuna 
vessels for Mexico. 

The proposed transaction would have 
a detrimental effects on the U.S. fishing 
and canning industry and on employ- 
ment in these industries. It should be 
disapproved. 


TRADE LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is now meet- 
ing to draft the most far-reaching trade 
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legislation ever requested from the Con- 
gress by any President. This bill affects 
every citizen of the United States and 
the future well-being of this Nation. The 
issues are complex and technical. The 
policies are the subject of national de- 
bate. The information about these issues 
and policies is often subject to many 
interpretations. 

The 25-member committee is now be- 
hind closed doors writing this most im- 
portant legislation. 

But who is in that room behind closed 
doors to advise the committee, to answer 
questions and to provide alternatives for 
the members’ consideration? Apart from 
one or two committee staff technicians, 
every 1 of the 10 or more additional 
persons admitted to that private meet- 
ing is a representative of the President 
and an advocate of the President’s bill 
and no other. 

The President’s technical staff is there 
to explain, defend, and shape the Presi- 
dent’s policies for the members of Ways 
and Means. That is their job—to repre- 
sent the President’s point of view. 

Led by Ambassador William R. Pearce, 
from the White House, formerly from 
Cargill Corp—an international export 
firm—there are at least 10 technicians 
from various executive branch agencies. 
There are representatives of the Com- 
merce Department, the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, the 
State Department, and the Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations—and so on. The source of infor- 
mation on the President’s bill, I repeat, 
is the technical staff of the President. 
The Tariff Commission is represented, 
and so are some other agencies, but even 
the Congress is denied adequate staff 
representation. 

The people who will be affected by 
this legislation, the Members of Con- 
gress who must decide how to vote on 
this legislation, the Ways and Means 
Committee members themselves, are not 
allowed to have their own staffs in that 
room to give advice or to raise objective 
questions. The President’s men are tak- 
ing up all seats surrounding the commit- 
tee table in the small room where the 
bill is being written. The President’s 
staff arrives daily lugging bulging brief- 
eases and carrying piles of documents. 
The congressional members arrive with- 
out staff and with virtually no profes- 
sional aid at their disposal. It is a totally 
uneven situation. It is unfair to them, 
to the Congress they represent and to 
the American people. 

Whai will emerge from these closed 
sessions where the President’s staff has 
virtually all the cards and all the an- 
swers on complicated, technical issues? 

The President’s trade legislation is a 
major request for unlimited powers to 
the President. The President’s techni- 
cians will, no doubt, participate in the 
drafting of whatever language emerges 
for the committee. This is not a hopeful 
sign for the content of the legislation 
which will be reported, nor for the pow- 
ers of Congress to control its own proce- 
dures. 

Mr. Speaker, last Wednesday I ad- 
dressed my colleagues of my concern 
about the future of our international 
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trade relations. I referred to the an- 
nounced intentions of Communist China 
to penetrate our economy through the 
leader export of mushrooms to the 
United States which could seriously af- 
fect our already substantially crippled 
Pennsylvania mushroom industry. Ad- 
ditionally I discussed the Japanese 
steelmaker’s decision to construct a 
steel-producing plant at Auburn, N.Y., 
using American industrial development 
bonds. 

Today I wish to address my colleagues 
on another aspect of the increasing com- 
plexity of the international trade prob- 
lem. An editorial in last Friday’s Wall 
Street Journal discussed the possibility 
of extensive investment in American 
companies by foreign investors. The edi- 
torial favored such possibility and con- 
cluded: 

When the rest of the world has as much 
invested in the United States as the United 
States has invested in the rest of the world, 
mutual security will rest not so much on 
treaties or a symbolic military presence as on 
the clear perception that everyone is in the 
same boat. 

There are voices that warn of dangers and 
pitfalls, voices we think should be heard and 
and when necessary accommodated. But cer- 
tainly not to the extent of barricading the 
borders. We're pleased to welcome the in- 
vasion of the United States by foreign in- 
vestors and tourists. It’s really the only kind 
of invasion to have. 


At first blush this statement might 
appear to some as a plausible solution 
to our current international trade prob- 
lem. But like all overly simplistic general- 
izations, it is fraught with many perils. 

When we consider the many mistakes 
and miscalculations we have made in our 
foreign trade policy, it appears that the 
above-mentioned editorial is saying that 
all these mistakes and miscalculations 
will be remedied by allowing and encour- 
aging foreign investors to invest in Amer- 
ican companies. 

I certainly do not accept such an illogi- 
cal line of reasoning. 

Instead I think we should analyze the 
reasons for this sudden flurry of activity 
by foreign investors and determine the 
causes that brought about the climate 
that currently favors such activity. 

In so doing we notice that a substantial 
supply of “cheap dollars” in foreign 
countries have combined with the exist- 
ing depressed state of our stock market 
to make investment in American com- 
panies extremely attractive to foreign 
investors. 

Obviously, our unfavorable foreign 
trade balance and the recent devalua- 
tion of our dollar substantially contrib- 
uted to the problem. And the fact that 
we are still somewhat in the dark as to 
the identity of the persons and organiza- 
tions who were responsible for the sud- 
den $6 billion flow of funds into Ger- 
many which was the final straw which 
led to the recent devaluation, only indi- 
cates how vulnerable our economy is to 
the machinations of international 
speculators. 

In view of this, the proper course for 
this country to take is not to allow a 
further flow of the control of our econ- 
omy into foreign hands but instead we 
should initiate the necessary action to 
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recapture the control that has already 
passed into foreign hands. 

There is much evidence that foreign 
countries are not standing idly by and 
allowing their control of their economies 
to erode. As evidence of this, Canada is 
currently considering legislation which 
would restrict foreign investment in its 
domestic economy. France has already 
passed such legislation. Additionally, 
many other countries have nontariff 
trade barriers—another form of con- 
trol—to bar the import of American 
goods. The addition of Britain, Ireland, 
and Denmark to the Common Market 
would appear to indicate that, for all 
practical purposes, three more European 
markets will be off limits for American 
goods. In connection with this I must 
allude to the fact that the Commerce De- 
partment has just disclosed that for the 
month of May the United States experi- 
enced a trade deficit of $158 million. This 
should certainly bring into question the 
reason for the reported favorable balance 
of trade which was previously reported 
for the month of April. 

The solution to our trade imbalance is 
indeed complex, and will require changes 
in many areas. But in the case of foreign 
investment in American companies we 
cannot remain passive while a flood of 
foreign investment seizes control of 
American companies. Once such control 
becomes a reality it would be an insur- 
mountable task to effectuate a divesti- 
ture of foreign control. Accordingly I 
have cosponsored a bill with my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Joun Dent, that was introduced on 
Monday of this week. 

This bill would— 

First, restrict investments by non-U.S. 
citizens in American companies to 35 
percent of nonvoting securities or 5 per- 
cent of voting securities; 

Second, would prohibit a non-U.S. 
citizen who currently owns more than 
the above-specified percentages from ac- 
quiring any more of such securities; 

Third, would require the registration 
of non-US. citizens before they could ac- 
quire any securities in American com- 
panies; and 

Fourth, would authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to enforce 
these provisions by appropriate rules to 
be prescribed within 90 days of enact- 
ment. 

The problem of maintaining our na- 
tional security becomes even more serious 
in the event control of American com- 
panies passes into the hands of foreign 
investors. Additionally our ability to es- 
tablish and maintain national priorities 
would be seriously impaired if we lost 
control of critical segments of our econ- 
omy. Our present energy crisis points out 
the problem when we have to depend on 
foreign sources of supply. This is an in- 
stance where at the present time we have 
no reasonable alternative source of sup- 
ply and are at the mercy of our foreign 
suppliers. We cannot afford to let the 
situation arise where our domestic com- 
panies and their employees would be at 
the mercy of foreign investors. 

There may well be many more poten- 
tially adverse effects to our economy 
which would result from extensive for- 
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eign investments in our economy, and it 
is indeed astonishing to read in the same 
edition of the Wall Street Journal— 
previously mentioned—an article where- 
by former Secretary of Commerce Peter 
G. Peterson has recommended to Presi- 
dent Nixon that “we look at programs 
to stimulate foreign investment here.” As 
a matter of curiosity, I wonder who is 
reading whose statement first, Mr. Peter- 
son or the Wall Street Journal. 
Needless to say this proposition is not 
received with complete equanamity by 
the entire American business community, 
as evidenced by the recent position taken 
by the officers and directors of the Ron- 
son Corp. to resist an attempt by an 
Italian industrial firm to purchase a 
majority of Ronson’s outstanding stock. 
Interestingly enough it appears that the 
Italian Government may well own up to 
25 percent of the Italian company. What 
can happen when a foreign company 
owns American companies is limitless in 
possibilities, many of which could well 
have an adverse effect on our economy. 
Once the offspring of American in- 
genuity, the multinational corporation 
has become the adopted child of every 
major economic nation in the world. 
Multinationals actually have been 
around for some time but did not really 
come into their own until after World 
War II when American business quickly 
saw the rich markets to be realized in 
rebuilding shattered economies overseas. 
It recognized that reconstruction abroad 
also would enable the production of goods 
there at low cost for sale back home. 
In recent years, however, American 
multinationals have had to make room 


for those from other nations whose econ- 
omies have grown to maturity and who 
seek larger shares of international mar- 
kets. The competition has become keen, 
opening the door to the possibility that 
out of the struggle will emerge giants- 


among-giants—supernational corpora- 
tions which will wield massive political 
and economic power, 

The time may come when a choice 
must be made as to which rules: the law 
of the land or the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Already there are predictions that by 
1990 the world’s economic development 
will make obsolete the individual econo- 
mies of respective nations. With the com- 
ing of this single world economy, it is 
said some aspects of a nation’s sover- 
eignty will have to be transferred to a 
supernational regulating authority. 

There are opinions attributed to 
George Ball, former U.S. Under Secretary 
of State, in the New York Times maga- 
zine of March 18, and to Roy Ash, former 
head of Litton Industries and now Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Director of Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, in the April issue 
of American Opinion magazine. 

Mr. Ball is said to have proposed a 
treaty creating this superauthority which 
would charter multinationals and con- 
trol them while also standardizing the 
regulations and taxes of countries where- 
in they are located. Mr. Ash reportedly 
believes we have reached the point where 
economic issues and their related effects 
can be considered only in terms of world 
destiny, not separate national destinies, 
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and “certainly not just as a separate go- 
it-alone destiny for the United States.” 

I do not agree with the idea of an 
economic United Nations. I would no 
more place the economic fate of Ameri- 
can citizens in the hands of such a global 
regulating body than I would place our 
sovereign rights in the hands of the exist- 
ing United Nations. 

Nevertheless, there are signs such a 
supernational authority is on the way to 
becoming a reality just as there are signs 
the supernational corporations are com- 
ing. And when one of these corporate 
cyclops invests in a country it will exer- 
cise tremendous political, economic and 
social influence. It will be a property 
owner, taxpayer, employer, and so forth. 
Yet, it will owe allegiance to nothing save 
its own board of directors. 

An executive of Ford Motor Co. has 
been quoted as saying: 

We don't consider ourselves basically an 
American company. We are a multi-national 
company. And when we approach a govern- 
ment that doesn’t like the U.S. we always say, 
“Whom do you like? ... We carry a lot of 
flags. We export from every country.” 


Also, Textron, Inc., another multina- 
tional, has said it wants to do away with 
the “Made in U.S.A.” label. Instead, the 
company prefers a “made in the world— 
by people” stamp—hbecause Textron be- 
lieves we should think in terms of one 
worldwide economy. 

The sovereignty of a nation requires it 
to be responsible for all that occurs with- 
in it borders, including its economy. But 
how can a government manage its econ- 
omy when it cannot control all the fac- 
tors within that economy? Multinationals 
require a smooth exchange of capital, 
goods and labor as though there were no 
national borders. Countries, therefore, 
become sales territories, not sovereign 
states. Which rules? The law of the land 
or the law of supply and demand? 

Will the day come when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is superseded by 
a sales contract? 


DEVELOPMENT OF GEOTHERMAL 
ENERGY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Veysry) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues, 
the need for intensive action by the Fed- 
eral Government to further the develop- 
ment of geothermal energy. 

In several countries, including our 
neighbor to the south, Mexico, geotherm- 
al energy is seen as one of the most im- 
portant new answers to the energy short- 
age. 

And our geothermal fields, especially 
those underlying the Western States, the 
gulf coast, Alaska, and Hawaii, are esti- 
mated by experts to be among the rich- 
est in the world, if not the richest. 

In 1970, the Congress passed the Geo- 
thermal Steam Act, which provides for 
development by private industry of fed- 
erally owned geothermal resources 
through competitive and noncompeti- 
tive leasing arrangements. So far, we 
have not yet begun to lease those re- 
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sources, even though science tells us 
that the energy is there and that it is al- 
most surely economical. In light of the 
current energy situation, I find this sit- 
uation appalling and inexcusable, and I 
am happy to say that the committee 
report we are considering here today in- 
cludes $200,000 to expedite geothermal 
leasing through the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

This legislation also includes $300,000 
for geothermal studies, through the geo- 
logical survey, $100,000 to study the 
problems of corrosion in the Bureau of 
of Mines, and $2,530,000 for geothermal 
investigations, by the geological survey. 

Mr. Speaker, three agencies of the 
Federal Government have been involved 
in the research and development of geo- 
thermal energy resources; these are the 
Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the National 
Science Foundation. 

For fiscal year 1974, the Department 
of the Interior requested a total of $4.2 
million to carry out its geothermal en- 
ergy program. The bulk of these funds— 
$2,530,000—are intended for the U.S. 
Geological Survey. The USGS proposes to 
utilize these funds for: First, supervision 
of the geothermal leasing program; sec- 
ond, geologic, geochemical, hydrologic, 
and geophysical studies for prelease ex- 
amination of promising areas and for im- 
proving exploration techniques; third, 
reconnaissance surveys in Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, and Alaska; and fourth, in- 
vestigating the possible environmental 
impact of geothermal development. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has requested 
$1,270,000 to be directed toward deter- 
mination of the feasibility of geothermal 
resources as a new source of water 
through desalting geothermal brines. The 
Bureau of Mines requested $200,000 to 
continue basic metallurgical research; 
their primary interest is in the recovery 
of mineral byproducts from certain geo- 
thermal steam resources. Finally, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management has requested 
$200,000 to be used for analysis and se- 
lection of potential leasing tracts and 
development of a leasing schedule. 

The Department of the Interior’s re- 
quest for $4,200,000 is a decrease over the 
appropriations for fiscal year 1973. Last 
year, $5,280,000 was appropriated to the 
Department; the breakdown by agency 
for fiscal year 1973 appropriations was 
as follows: 

U.S. Geological Survey 

Bureau of Mines 

Bureau of Land Management... 
Bureau of Reclamation 

Office of Saline Water. 


You will note from this breakdown 
that $800,000 in fiscal year 1973 funds 
were appropriated to the Office of Saline 
Water. These funds were dropped in the 
requests for fiscal year 1974. 

The only other Federal agency receiv- 
ing appropriations for geothermal re- 
sources is the National Science Founda- 
tion. In fiscal year 1974, they requested 
$1,080,000; in fiscal year 1973, their ap- 
propriations were $1,050,000. The Foun- 
dation has five projects underway, all of 
which are attempting to improve the ef- 
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fort to harness dry-rock and wet-steam 
geothermal resources. 

The final agency concerned with geo- 
thermal resources development is the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In recent 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Water and Power of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, AEC 
spokesmen explained that small-scale 
research projects on the development of 
dry rock technology had been carried 
out by the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory and the Lawrence Livermore Lab- 
oratory. However, no funds were direct- 
ly appropriated for the purpose of geo- 
thermal research and development in 
fiscal year 1973. 

In addition, it appears that no funds 
will be forthcoming during fiscal year 
1974. The AEC did request $4.3 million 
for geothermal R. & D. for fiscal year 
1974, but these funds were to have come 
from the “central energy research and 
development fund” contained in the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriations 
request. As you know, the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies did not approve this 
funds. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy subsequently requested $4.7 mil- 
lion for geothermal R. & D. in the AEC 
Authorization Act (H.R. 8662), but ac- 
cording to staff members of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works and AEC, these funds have been 
deleted from the bill as reported yester- 
day. 

The following table presents a sum- 
mary of the figure cited previously: 


Fiscal year— 
Agency 


U.S. Geological Survey 
Bureau of Mi 


1, 080, 000 
5, 280, 000 


1 Appropriated funds. 
3 Budget requests, 


One cautionary note should be men- 
tioned about the above figures. The fis- 
cal year 1973 moneys represent appro- 
priations to the agencies and the fiscal 
year 1974 moneys were taken from 
budget requests. Thus, the figures are not 
easily comparable. It could be inferred, 
however, that the Federal Government's 
commitment to developing geothermal 
resources has not increased. 


PRETRIAL DIVERSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation which would 
permit a Federal court, upon the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. prosecutor to 
place certain persons charged with Fed- 
eral crimes in programs of community 
supervision, This bill would authorize the 
courts to establish, within our present 
probation system, programs of pretrial 
diversion for certain Federal offenders. 
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A person would be eligible for deferred 
prosecution only on the recommendation 
of the attorney for the Government 
which then must be approved by the 
court. Such a person would have to agree 
to enter the pretrial diversion program 
and wave any applicable statute of limi- 
tations and his right to speedy trial for 
the period of his diversion. If the person 
fulfilled his obligations under the pro- 
gram for a period of 3 months to 1 year, 
the charges against him would be dis- 
missed. Prosecution of the pending crim- 
inal charges could be resumed when the 
court found that the person was not ful- 
filling his obligation under the program. 

The pretrial diversion concept has re- 
ceived support from the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Department of 
Justice, the National District Attorneys 
Association, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. In 1967, the 
President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice 
adopted a standard in its final report 
“The Challenge of Crime in a Free So- 
ciety,” which endorsed the concept of 
early diversion programs. It recom- 
mended that prosecutors undertake 
“Celarly identification and diversion to 
other community resources of those of- 
fenders in need of treatment, for whom 
full criminal disposition does not appear 
required.” 

The ABA Section of Criminal Law sup- 
ports the idea of pretrial diversion be- 
cause it embodies provisions of the fol- 
lowing standard for criminal justice: 

THE PROSECUTION FUNCTION 

3.8 Discretion as to non-criminal disposi- 
tion. 

(a) The prosecutor should explore the 
availability of non-criminal disposition, in- 
cluding programs of rehabilitation, formal or 
informal, in deciding whether to press crimi- 
nal charges; especially in the case of a first 
offender, the nature of the offense may war- 
rant non-criminal disposition. 

(b) Prosecutors should be familiar with 
the resources of social agencies which can 
assist in the evaluation of cases for diversion 
from the criminal process. 

THE DEFENSE FUNCTION 
nN 6.1 Duty to explore disposition without 
rial. 

(a) Whenever the nature and circum- 
stances of the case permit, the lawyer for the 
accused should explore the possibility of an 
early diversion of the case from the criminal 
process through the use of other community 
agencies. 


There is an increasing awareness, Mr. 
Speaker, that prosecuting a person 
charged with a criminal offense need not 
be the only method of dealing with anti- 
social conduct. In some cases, it may not 
be in the best interests of either society 
or the accused to pursue prosecution. 
“Early diversion” may be a relatively 
new phrase, but the underlying concept 
is not new. Experienced prosecutors have 
long exercised their discretion to defer 
prosecution upon certain conditions, such 
as an arrangement with the accused to 
enter the military service or obtain new 
employment or some other agreement to 
embark on what can be considered a 
rehabilitative program. Deferred prose- 
cution is not used extensively because 
prosecutors and the court do not have 
the time, the staff, the money, the facili- 
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ties, or the programs to handle such per- 
sons. Therefore, the prosecutors have 
little alternative but to prosecute and 
the court to sentence. Legislation is 
necessary in order to permit prosecutors 
and the courts to have the assistance of 
the probation office in order to evaluate 
cases before rather than after conviction. 

In addressing the First National Con- 
ference on Corrections in Williamsburg, 
Va., in 1971, the then Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell said: 

Let us recognize that corrections should 
begin, not with the prisons, but with the 
courts, Let us ask whether in every case we 
need to achieve “the object so sublime” of 
the Mikado’s Lord High Executioner—‘to 
make the punishment fit the crime.” In many 
cases society can best be served by diverting 
the accused to a voluntary community 
oriented correction program instead of bring- 
ing him to trial. The Federal criminal justice 
system has already used this formula in 
many juvenile cases—the so-called Brooklyn 
plan. I believe this program could be ex- 
panded to include certain offenders beyond 
the juvenile age, without losing the general 
deterrent effect of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. 


Deferred prosecution was first used by 
the U.S. attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York in 1936. At that time, 
the U.S. attorney and the chief proba- 
tion officer were concerned with the 
handling of juvenile offenders and were 
seeking a method of avoiding the de- 
moralizing influences of the court pro- 
cedure on selected juvenile offenders, 
that is, young people with substantial 
backgrounds, good home influences, and 
no prior convictions. The decision 
whether to defer prosecution was made 
by the U.S. attorney on the basis of a 
complete investigation by the probation 
officer. This was the beginning of what 
became known as the Brooklyn plan. 
Under this plan, juveniles are inter- 
viewed in the presence of a U.S. proba- 
tion officer who conducts an investiga- 
tion and submits a preliminary report 
before the juvenile is formally charged in 
an indictment or information. This suc- 
cessful plan is presently used in many 
judicial districts throughout the United 
States and is considered to be an ex- 
tremely valuable program of rehabilita- 
tion for juveniles. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is neither 
revolutionary nor will it be a panacea 
for the successful rehabilitation of all 
defendants, but rather it is a small step 
toward increasing the personal incentive 
of selected offenders toward rehabilita- 
tion without losing the general deterrent 
effect of our criminal justice system. 


THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
VERSUS GARRISON PROJECT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Vani), is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
when the House considers the public 
works appropriations bill, Members will 
be requested to continue funding for the 
Bureau of Reclamation and, unfortu- 
nately, to continue the appropriations 
for some of their most questionable pro- 
grams. 
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The Bureau of Reclamation has 
reached its point of diminishing returns, 
it has outlived its useful life. Today it 
creates more problems than it solves. 
Many of its programs have become pol- 
lution headaches. Many projects of the 
Bureau have caused the proliferation of 
agribusiness, helping the rich farmers 
get richer while the small farmers find 
survival more difficult. But the most im- 
portant and damaging aspect of the Bu- 
reau’s policies have been in the agricul- 
tural market distortions created by the 
Bureau's tremendous subsidies. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION, 

JUNE 1973 

The final report of the National Water 
Commission has confirmed my criticisms 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. The re- 
port points out that the primary weak- 
ness of the irrigation projects is that 
they have been too heavily subsidized by 
the taxpayers of America while providing 
benefits to only a very few. Water users 
on some Federal reclamation projects 
repay no more than 10 percent of the 
construction costs attributable to irriga- 
tion. 

In some instances, as a result of irriga- 
tion projects, landowners receive large 
windfalls by converting their woodland 
or pastureland into cropland with little 
or no cost to the owner. The Commis- 
sion also points out that certain projects 
have resulted in large increases in the 
production of certain commodities with- 
out any consideration of the demand 
for those commodities, or their effect on 
the total market. 

As in any economic free market struc- 
ture, commodity demand is the wisest di- 
rector for investment in any production. 
But if lands are cultivated and crops are 
grown to benefit from a subsidy, the re- 
sult will be a distortion of that product’s 
price and marketability—not just for 
those subsidized, for all producers. This 
is exactly what has happened. Because 
of the price support programs utilized to 
maintain farm income, certain crops are 
grown on this federally irrigated land, 
increasing the production of price sup- 
ported commodities—creating the need 
for even more price supports. The Com- 
mission has reported that despite know- 
ing this fact beforehand, the Bureau has 
continued to undertake projects that 
were not economically sound. Thus the 
American taxpayer has had to pay twice: 
Once to provide for the irrigation sub- 
sidies, and second, to pay for the agri- 
cultural price subsidies. 

CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission concluded that there 
would be no need in the next 30 years 
to continue federally subsidized water re- 
source development programs to increase 
the agricultural land base of the coun- 
try. In addition, the Commission made 
the following official recommendation: 

Legislation should be enacted to require 
full repayment of costs of federal water re- 
source development projects that result in 
increases in production of food and fiber. 


I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the problems of the Bureau 
of Reclamation have not been a recent 
revelation to the rest of the country. 

Earlier this year, on the CBS televi- 
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sion show “60 Minutes,” Mike Wallace 
detailed the abuses of the taxpayers’ 
money in federally constructed irriga- 
tion projects. Through interviews with 
farmers in the Southwest, it became quite 
clear that large agribusinesses were mak- 
ing a fortune off the new projects, while 
small farmers claimed they were not re- 
ceiving sufficient water and were losing 
their farms. 

The roots of that problem are quite 
clearly the result of unenforced, broken 
laws. In the 1902 Reclamation Act, one 
of the most important sections states 
that no one may be entitled to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s water on more 
than 160 acres of land. This provision 
was never actively enforced. Now the 
giant farms scream. “You cannot stop our 
water or all of our crops will fail.” This 
is a dilemma that could reasonably be 
solved by the forced divesting of illegally 
irrigated acreage. 

GARRISON DIVERSION PROJECT 

Mr. Speaker, tomorrow the House will 
have an opportunity to move in the di- 
rection of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. The Bureau of Reclamation ap- 
propriation includes an irrigation project 
for North Dakota: The Garrison Diver- 
sion project, that should be removed 
from the bill. 

The Garrison Diversion unit is an im- 
mense project designed to divert and im- 
pound Missouri River Basin water for ir- 
rigation purposes. The project will reap 
widespread damage if it continues. 

IMPACT ON FARMERS 

Through inundation and construc- 
ton rights-of-way, 63,000 acres of pro- 
ductive farmland will be lost directly 
as a result of the project, and a sub- 
stantially greater amount will be lost 
along the canal routes. The project’s 
promoters claim it will help the small 
farmers, while a number of small farms 
are already being lost to the construction. 
It is also difficult to understand how the 
small farmer will benefit when the aver- 
age cost of the irrigation sprinkler equip- 
ment needed in the project area is about 
$30,000 per 160 acres—far above the fi- 
nancing capacity of the small farmer. 
This will create a possibly absurd situa- 
tion of “water, water everywhere but no 
capacity to use it.” The two largest farm 
organizations in the State, the North 
Dakota Farmers Union and North Dakota 
NFO, have both recently passed resolu- 
tions asking for a moritorium on con- 
struction and land acquisition and an in- 
dependent analysis of the project. If the 
farmers do not want this project then 
who does? 

IRRIGATION NEED QUESTIONABLE 

The land this project will be irrigat- 
ing is already productive land. It would 
be tragic if this project results in in- 
creasing the water and land salinity on 
thousands of acres of fertile prairies al- 
ready producing good crops. And many 
think this problem is likely to develop. 
I would only warn those who support 
this project of the disastrous conse- 
quences of the increased salinity of the 
lower Colorado. That similar Bureau 
project has already destroyed substantial 
amounts of fertile land in northern Mex- 
ico and the United States side of the 
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border. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
not yet released any results of studies 
which would clearly identify and elimi- 
nate the possibility of such “salt destruc- 
tion” in the Garrison project area. 
DECEPTION OF THE BUREAU 


The Bureau of the Budget twice re- 
jected the proposals of the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Garrison project, and 
it was only successfully approved on a 
cost-benefit ratio by attaching enormous 
fish and wildlife benefits to the project— 
benefits which to a large degree were con- 
cocted, They claimed that this project 
would create 16,000 acres of wetlands— 
instead by their own recent admission, 
there will not be again but instead a 
loss of 17,450 acres of wetlands. Many 
people who originally supported this 
project are now “signaling thumbs 
down.” 

The Garrison project is typical of too 
many other Bureau projects. It is time 
that the American Congress and the 
American taxpayer reexamine these 
programs—programs which have over $5 
billion in unfinished construction pend- 
ing. I hope that my colleagues will join 
with me in supporting the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Saytor) in striking the appropriation 
for the expansion of the Garrison proj- 
ect. Only if we in the Congress give more 
careful study to the benefits and costs of 
these projects, will we be able to prevent 
the waste of the taxpayer’s money, the 
disruption of our Nation's agricultural 
economy, and the degradation of our en- 
vironment. 


PECULIAR PARANOIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, peace move- 
ment people sometimes used to wonder 
if they were getting paranoid when they 
felt they were being watched. Now that 
the country is learning the extent of the 
spying that actually went on, it is ap- 
parent that the real paranoia was inside 
the White House. 

James Wechsler’s column in the New 
York Post today reflects on this phe- 
nomenon: 

NIGHTMARES 

On one point the testimony of most of the 
witnessés heard so far in the Watergate 
hearings is remarkably consistent. It is the 
cumulative portrait of a White House ob- 
sessed with a brooding belief that antiwar 
demonstrations were part of a massive revo- 
lutionary conspiracy furtively sponsored by 
George McGovern and Larry O'Brien under 
alien direction and threatening a leftist coup. 

Until yesterday the stories told generally 
omitted any clear reference to President 
Nixon in describing the agitated apprehen- 
sion that prevailed in high places. It re- 
mained for John Dean to offer the unfor- 
gettable image of the President personally 
insisting that one lonely picket carrying an 
antiwar sign be banished from his view. The 
sense that emerges is one of men who had 
literally become captives of their own fan- 
tasies, with Mr. Nixon himself instrumental 
in producing the epidemic of paranoia. 

One can almost hear him exclaiming in 
disblief and exasperation when the news was 
broken to him—as Dean reports—that no 
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evidence of far-flung, Hanoi-based conspir- 
acy could be produced. Perhaps that is when 
he decided that the venerable J. Edgar 
Hoover, long a master spinner of ominous 
tales, was losing his grip and that a more 
elaborate—and illicit—“counter-intelligence” 
network was needed. 

Certainly there were various species of 
revolutionaries scattered around the anti- 
war movement. What Mr. Nixon and his 
palace guard seemed unable or unwilling to 
understand is that a vast multitude of Amer- 
icans had turned against the war before he 
assumed the Presidency; that this national 
revulsion had led to the abdication of Lyndon 
Johnson; and that his own pledge to secure 
a swift peace in Vietnam contributed deci- 
sively to Nixon’s narrow victory over Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968. In the face of that knowl- 
edge how could he have anticipated for 
example, anything different than the largely 
spontaneous, intense popular uprising that 
followed his expansion of the war into Cam- 
bodia in 1970? 

Now the evidence mounts that there was 
an authentic hysteria within Mr. Nixon's 
inner circle, most frenetically manifested in 
the Mayday mass roundups that Attorney 
General Mitchell ordered during the Wash- 
ington protest of May, 1971. 

In a sense this was Hanoi's ultimate 
triumph; this small “fifth-rate” country had 
succeeded, by its refusal to capitulate, in 
transforming the leadership of the self-pro- 
claimed “Number One” power into a band 
of scared little men, as fearful of their own 
countrymen as of foreign adversaries. 

The archives are far from fully revealed. 
Some may contend, on the basis of what is 
so far disclosed, that Mr. Nixon and his dep- 
uties cynically fashioned the fantasy of alien 
conspiracy to justify the pattern of lawless 
surveillance and sabotage now known as 
Watergate. 

Certainly the crude “dirty tricks” played 
on Ed Muskie'’s campaign were at variance 
with the notion that the Administration's 
hatchet men were primarily protecting the 
country against what they deemed the mon- 
strous menace of McGovernism (and its al- 
leged Hanol designers). There are, after all, 
indications that in fact one strategic aim of 
the Nixon cabal was to advance McGovern‘s 
primary fortunes on the theory that he would 
be the most vulnerable opponent. In doing 
so, they were necessarily increasing the risk 
that this most dangerous man—according to 
the gospel circulating among themselves— 
might capture the Presidency. If they were 
true believers in their own alarms, why did 
they give covert help to McGovern in stra- 
tegic primary tests? 

Another bizarre circumstance is that, even 
as fear of “revolutionary violence” was re- 
portedly shadowing the White House, some 
FBI provocateurs were providing the tools 
and techniques of violence to antiwar zeal- 
ots. Indeed, we have apparently only 
glimpsed the surface of such operations in 
the isolated confessionals unveiled at the 
Camden trial and in other places. 

Perhaps these mysterious discrepancies 
can only be explained by a realization that 
there were many diverse aspects and charac- 
ters in the intrigue that accompanied the 
desperate resolve to retain power at any price. 

Some of the parodoxes are absurdly ap- 
parent. Even as government provocateurs 
were helping to foster the climate of vio- 
lence, the White House and Mitchell's Jus- 
tice Dept. were reading the reports of tur- 
moil as proof that anarchy was at the gates. 
Were all the signals mixed? 

Equally grotesque is the spectacle of the 
President and Dr. Kissinger secretly setting 
the stage for heralded trips to Moscow and 
Peking while the Nixon domestic operation 
was mounting a major assault on home-front 
“radicals”—from George McGovern to Daniel 
Ellsberg—with flagrant contempt for their 
Constitutional rights. 
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In immediate terms Mr. Nixon’s complicity 
in the final, undercover attempt to obstruct 
justice, as asserted in Dean’s testimony, may 
be the crucial turning point in the case. But 
historians may be equally fascinated by the 
mingled elements of irrationality and cold- 
bloodedness that seemed to have held sway in 
the top councils of the White House during 
the years now under review. 


ROSWELL PARK MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Dutsx1) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called to the attention of my 
colleagues this year’s 75th anniversary 
of Roswell Park Memorial Institute, the 
oldest comprehensive cancer center in 
the world. Today I am again privileged 
to place in the Recorp information about 
the humanitarian history of this world- 
renowned cancer complex. 

Research into the causes, cures, and 
prevention of cancer is a vital part of 
Roswell Park, but it is not the only func- 
tion. Quality personalized patient care 
is emphasized, with physical and emo- 
tional treatment administered by skilled 
teams of medical professionals, social 
workers, and hard-working volunteers. 

The scientific community is making a 
concerted effort to combat cancer; gov- 
ernment has now recognized its responsi- 
bility in the fight against this terrible 
enemy. Passage of the National Cancer 
Act of 1971 was a decisive move forward, 
but was by no means the end of the 
advance. Yesterday’s House passage of 
the Labor-HEW Appropriations bill in- 
creased funding for the Cancer Institute 
and added $209 million to the budget re- 
quest for NIH research institutes. This 
is another important stage of the war. 

Roswell Park is not resting on past 
accomplishments. Dr. Gerald P. Murphy, 
director at the institute, has listed eight 
primary goals, five in research and three 
in other areas, to be emphasized in the 
next 7 years: 

First. Pursuit of further studies in 
immunotherapy. 

Second. Development of new cancer 
drugs: 

Our goal is to develop new compounds and 
to get them into controlled studies not tak- 
ing seven years, but the shortest time 
possible. 


Third. Study of the mechanisms and 
properties of cancer cells. 

Fourth. Finite study of the subunits 
of cells—a study of what composes them. 

Fifth. Examination of the environment 
to attempt to identify the hazardous 
things which may or may not be the 
cause for certain cancers and, through 
that identification, seek ways of preven- 
tion if possible. 

Sixth. Training researchers and health 
workers involved in cancer for our own 
needs, those of the State, and the whole 
cancer commitment. 

Seventh. Expansion of our clinical in- 
vestigation activities—demonstrating the 
effectiveness in man of a great deal of 
what has been accomplished in our re- 
search here in the last 15 years. 
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Eighth. Public education: 


We acknowledge there is a great need to 
translate the tremendous accomplishments 
and hope in cancer research and what can 
be done in care to the public. We've got to 
take the fear out of cancer. 


We must continue to provide the en- 
abling legislation and financial assist- 
ance necessary to eradicate the killer. 
There is no doubt that the dedicated, 
brilliant men and women of Roswell 
Park, in cooperation with the best minds 
from around the world, will keep their 
commitment to the health of mankind. 

I am inserting an article from the 
June 23, 1973, Buffalo Evening News, de- 
scribing the work at the center since its 
inception: 

MAJOR CANCER RESEARCH CENTER BEGAN 75 
Years Aco as UB Las 
(By Mildred Spencer) 

Its name is known around the world. 

Men and women who might otherwise 
never have heard of Buffalo have heard of 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute. 

Scientists, physicians and laymen look to 
it in gratitude for the answers to cancer that 
have been found there and in hope that still 
more answers, perhaps the definite one, will 
be found in the years ahead. Although fa- 
miliar with its present and anticipatory of 
its future, many of them know little of its 
past—a past that reaches back 75 years. 

Some, indeed, think the “Roswell Park” of 
its title refers to a park rather than a famed 
Buffalo surgeon who attended President Wil- 
liam McKinley when the latter was shot at 
the Pan-American Exposition here in 1901. 

That was four years after Dr. Roswell Park, 
and the then editor and publisher of The 
Buffalo Evening News, Edward H. Butler, Sr., 
had first asked the New York State Legisla- 
ture for a grant of $10,000 to establish a can- 
cer laboratory within the University of Buf- 
falo School of Medicine. And three years be- 
fore the laboratory, first vetoed by Gov. Frank 
S. Black, became a reality with a state grant 
of $7500. 

Today, that laboratory, which started with 
three rooms in the old Medical School at 24 
High St., has 26 buildings—16 in Buffalo, 
five in Orchard Park, four in Springville and 
one in West Seneca. 

Its physical plant is worth an estimated $70 
million. In 1972 its yearly operating expenses 
totaled $31,772,947. 

“The history of the world,” Thomas Car- 
lyle said, “is but the biography of great men.” 

So the history of Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute can be told in the records of the 
men—sevyen directors and two acting direc- 
tors—who have determined its destiny in the 
years since 1898. 

The first of these was the founder and first 
director, Dr. Roswell Park. 

Dr. Park was already recognized as an out- 
standing figure in the field of surgery when 
he came to Buffalo in 1893 as professor of 
Sareery in the 47-year-old University of Buf- 

‘alo. 

He had been graduated from Northwestern 
University’s Medical Department, studied in 
Europe and returned to become lecturer on 
surgery in Rush Medical College and attend- 
ing surgeon in Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

MORE THAN A SURGEON 

But he was more than a surgeon. He was 
a universal man—a skilled musician, com- 
poser, brilliant conversationalist, world trav- 
eler, reader and writer on subjects as varied 
as tuberculosis and “The Relation of the 
Grecian Mysteries to the Foundation of 
Christianity.” 

One of his first impressions after coming to 
Buffalo was the apparent greater incidence 
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of cancer in this vicinity than he had noted 
in Illinois. 

It challenged him. He saw the problem of 
cancer as “the pathological mystery of the 
ages" and determined to do something about 
solving it. 

The UB Medical School had no funds to 
underwrite this research, so he enlisted the 
support of Mr. Butler and turned to the state. 

The research facility that the state’s $7,500 
made possible was known in its early days as 
the New York State Pathological Laboratory 
of the University of Buffalo. 

It was the first government-supported 
cancer research laboratory in the world. 

Dr. Park himself had too many other de- 
mands on his time to devote himself full- 
time to research. But much of the work done 
there by others in those early days was di- 
rected towards the “parastic theory” of the 
cause of cancer. 

“For my own part,” Dr. Park told the 
State Medical Society in 1893, “I cannot help 
feeling that we are on the eve of great dis- 
coveries in this matter, I have for years had 
a growing conviction that cancer—and 

` syphillis, too—were parasitic diseases, due to 

either unfamiliar or yet unknown organisms, 
and that some new technical method, or 
some new application of old methods, would 
ere long furnish the key to the mystery. 


DR. PARK’S WARNING 


The methods to determine the truth or 
falsity of his belief never became available in 
Dr. Park’s lifetime. His contribution, there- 
fore, lay in his repeated warning that cancer 
was on the increase, his creation of the in- 
stitute that now bears his name and the en- 
couragement that he gave to research. 

His contemporary, Dr. W. W. Keen, profes- 
sor of surgery at Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, said of him: 

“Dr. Park has done more work and better 
work than any other person in America in 
this direction, and his work has not only met 
with great encouragement and recognition 
abroad but is recognized as being as good as 
any done there.” 

During his six years as director, the labo- 
ratory moved from the Medical School to its 
own building, constructed in 1901 with $25,- 
000 given by Mrs. William Gratwick on land 
across from Buffalo General Hospital which 
had been purchased by public-spirited citi- 
zens. 

For the next several years the laboratory 
was known as the Gratwick Research Labo- 
ratory of the University of Buffalo. 

In 1904, Dr. Park relinquished the reins of 
the directorship to Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord, 
who was to hold them for 19 years. During 
those Gaylord years the laboratory expanded 
from a small research unit to an institute 
concerned equally with research and patient 
care. 

In 1911 Dr. Park, still active through no 
longer director, obtained the support of lead- 
ing Buffalonians to make the laboratory a 
state institution. Its name was changed to 
the New York State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Disease. 

Two years later a 30-bed hospital for can- 
cer patients was erected on land purchased 
by interested Buffalonians and donated to 
the state. It was named the Cary Pavilion in 
honor of Dr. Charles Cary, a Buffalo physi- 
clan and trustee on the institute. 

It was here that Buffalo first saw the 
large-scale use of radiation in the treatment 
of cancer. The institute received its first 50 
milligrams of radium as a gift from Mrs, An- 
sley Wilcox in 1914. 

HUGE X-RAY UNIT ADDED 

Seven years later a 200,000-volt X-ray ma- 
chine was installed as an alternate source of 
radiation. 

Dr. George H. A. Clowes, during these early 
years, introduced the use of experimental 
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drugs in the treatment of cancer for the first 
time in the United States. Later, in Indiana- 
polis, he was to play a leading role in the de- 
velopment of methods for the manufacture 
and clinical use of insulin in diabetes treat- 
ment. 

Laboratory research, however, remained the 
principal interest of the institute’s director, 
Dr. Gaylord. 

On a trip abroad he met Drs. Carl and 
Gerty Cori and persuaded them to join the 
institute staff. There they carried out studies 
of carbohydrate metabolism that later, when 
continued at Washington University in St. 
Louis, won them a Nobel Prize. The annual 
Cori Lecture Series at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute honors their contribution. 

Dr. Gaylord himself continued investiga- 
tions into the parasitic theory of cancer ad- 
vanced by Dr. Park after the latter died in 
1914, 

They were given impetus with the purchase 
in 1913 of an experimental farm near Spring- 
ville—now the Springville Laboratories of the 
institute. The streams there were stocked 
with trout with thyroid tumors attributed 
to a possible parasite and later discovered to 
be a specific type of goiter. 

In 1919 Dr. Gaylord obtained from Dr. Pey- 
ton Rous at the Rockefeller Institute a 
chicken bearing a tumor which Dr, Rous had 
identified as caused by a virus, Dr. Gaylord 
and other scientists at the institute in- 
terested in a possible parasitic cause of hu- 
man cancer studied this tumor for several 
years. s 

IMMUNOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


Dr. Gaylord was also deeply interested in 
the immunological aspects of cancer, Some 
persons, he noted, appeared to be “abso- 
lutely” immune to the disease and others, 
when affected, could apparently throw off 
diseased cells and overcome it. He hoped to 
be able, through vaccines, to produce im- 
munity to cancer. Research in both of these 
areas—virus causation and immunology— 
has been stepped up in recent years after a 
long period of dormancy. 

In 1913 the institute expanded its program 
of patient care and research to include state- 
wide pathological services. Institute pathol- 
ogists aided in the diagnosis of cancer in 
patients throughout the state by interpret- 
ing microscopic slides of tissue samples sent 
to them by the patients’ physicians. 

The chief pathologist in charge of this pro- 
gram was Dr. Burton T. Simpson, who was 
named the third director of the institute 
when Dr. Gaylord relinquished the position 
because of ill health in 1923. 

Research took a back seat to patient care 
during the Simpson years, which extended 
until 1943. 

“While we endeavor to keep some research 
under way in the laboratory,” an annual re- 
port noted, “the increase in our routine 
duties has been making it more and more 
difficult to find sufficient time to devote to 
these problems.” 

A new hospital building, named for Dr. 
Gaylord, was opened in 1927. In 1940 another, 
the Simpson Building, added 78 beds. 

The radiation therapy department was en- 
larged and divisions for the various phases of 
cancer were established. Each was headed by 
a full-time man trained in the specialty 
involved. 

When Dr. Simpson retired in 1943, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Wehr, chief of the institute's division 
of breast cancer, was named acting director, 
@ position he held until 1945. 

It was Dr. Wehr who held the institute 
together during the difficult years of World 
War II, somehow balancing war-time staff 
shortages and a long waiting list. of patients. 

The contacts and know-how he gained in 
those years were to prove invaluable to sub- 
sequent directors whom Dr. Wehr served as 
unofficial go-between with State Health De- 
partment and other Albany officials. 
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ROLE OF WALTER MAHONEY 


One of them, Supreme Court Justice Wal- 
ter J. Mahoney, has stated that his initial 
interest in the institute came about as the 
result of a conversation with Dr. Wehr and 
Assemblyman Frank Gugino. 

As majority leader in the State Senate, Sen. 
Mahoney was instrumental in obtaining the 
ever-increasing funds needed to make the 
institute a respected leader in the fight 
against cancer. 

Dr. Wehr's name is perpetuated at the in- 
stitute by the Wehr Building, constructed in 
1962 to provide additional laboratory space 
and animal quarters. 

In 1945, Dr. Louis C. Kress became the 
institute's fourth director. Dr. Kress, whose 
association with the institute as a physician 
dated back to 1919, had been serving as 
director of the State Health Department’s 
newly-organized Division of Cancer Control 
in Albany. 

In his new job in Buffalo he added still 
another dimension to the role of the insti- 
tute, officially renamed Roswell Park Memo- 
rial Institute in 1946. That dimension was 
education. 

Students in the Medical School were in- 
vited to attend lectures at the institute, and 
local hospitals to send resident physicians 
for training. 

Dr. Kress himself gave thousands of 
speeches on cancer to lay and professional 
groups, devoting his leisure as well as his 
professional hours to the task. 

He died of a heart attack in 1952 while 
driving through a snow storm to make a 
speech on cancer in Rochester. The Kress 
Building today houses the institute’s per- 
sonnel, epidemiology and the computer 
center, 

Two years before Dr. Kress’ death, ground 
had been broken for a new 316-bed $7 mil- 
lion patient-care building, then under con- 
struction, 

At the ground-breaking, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, who had lost two members of his 
family to cancer, affirmed his intention of 
upgrading Roswell Park Memorial Institute. 

MORE ACCENT ON RESEARCH 


After Dr. Kress died, State Health Com- 
missioner Herman E. Hilleboe announced a 
plan for making the institute not merely a 
patient treatment center with incidental re- 
search interest but a great facility devoted 
primarily to research. 

With this in mind, he launched a search 
for a new director who could make the dream 
a reality. 

Meanwhile Dr. Morton L. Levin, an 
epidemiologist who had been among the first 
to call attention to the relationship between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer, became 
acting director. 

His occupancy of the seat lasted less than 
a year. 

On Nov. 1, 1952, Dr. George E. Moore, 32, 
was named fifth director of the institute. 

One of the youngest men ever to hold a 
post of such responsibility, Dr. Moore had 
been associate professor of surgery, direc- 
tor of the Tumor Clinic and cancer co-ordi- 
nator at the University of Minnesota Medical 
School. 

Like the institute's first director, Dr, Park, 
the fifth was a “man for all seasons.” 

A skilled surgeon and widely-respected re- 
searcher, he still found time for a variety of 
other activities ranging from painting to 
playing volleyball with the institute’s cham- 
pionship team. 

But first and foremost, during his 15 years 
as director, he gave himself to the develop- 
ment of the institute as a research facility 
second to none. When he was in Buffalo he 
was in his laboratory or office every day, and 
many evenings, even over the week-ends. 
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He culled the scientific literature and tray- 
elled throughout the world to find outstand- 
ing scietnists who were doing promising work 
in cancer research and persuade them to join 
the Roswell Park staff. 

Evidence of his success is the increase in 
the number of scientific papers published 
by members of the. professional staff during 
his directorship—from 13 in 1952 to 777 in 
1967. 

Because he knew that the solution to the 
cancer problem might not come in his life- 
time, he encouraged young people to become 
interested in science as a career. The result 
was the institute’s continuing Research Par- 
ticipation Program in Science, established in 
1953. 

UNIVERSITY'S ROSWELL DIVISION 


Two years later a Roswell Park Division 
of the University of Buffalo Graduate School 
was established at the institute. 

Because Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
could not, as a state facility, receive gifts and 
research grants, Dr. Moore was instrumental 
in the formation of a Roswell Park Division 
of Health Research Inc. for that purpose. And 
he exerted his considerable power of persua- 
sion to obtain such gifts and grants from 
the federal government, the American Can- 
cer Society and private sources. 

To support the expanding research pro- 
gram, the institute needed increased oper- 
ating funds. 

Dr. Moore, with the knowledgeable assist- 
ance of Dr. Wehr, obtained the necessary 
budget increases each year by keeping the 
state legislators and the governor in close 
touch with the progress being made in the 
fight against cancer. 

When he resigned the directorship to be- 
come director of research for the, State 
Health Department, the institute's profes- 
sional staff had increased from 276 to 1922, 
its annual budget from $1,225,751 to $19,- 
444,979. 

Over those years, Gov. Rockefeller noted at 
that time, almost the entire physical plant 
of the institute had been replaced at a cost 
of $30 million. 

Dr. Moore’s successor as director was Dr. 
James T. Grace Jr., who had been one of his 
assistants. 

A tall, soft-spoken southerner, Dr. Grace 
had decided to devote his life to cancer re- 
search after his young son died of leukemia. 

In his years at Roswell Park, Dr. Grace had 
achieved an international reputation for his 
studies of the possible relationship of viruses 
to human cancer—the subject in which Dr. 
Gaylord had evinced such interest a half- 
century earlier. 

During the three years of his directorship, 
he was equally concerned about strengthen- 
ing the image of the institute as an out- 
standing center for patient care. 

The rapid growth of the institute in the 
basic research field had made some physi- 
cians reluctant to send patients there. The 
patients, they feared, might be used as hu- 
man “guinea pigs,” their personal welfare 
sacrificed to the researchers’ desire to learn. 

This had not happened and Dr. Grace set 
out to show the medical profession that it 
had not happened, that their patients would 
receive the best possible care for their disease 
when referred to the institute. 

To strengthen the ties with practicing 
physicians throughout the state, he insti- 
tuted a toll-free telephone system by which 
they could call the institute at any time 
for assistance in diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer in their own patients. 

DR. GRACE AND HIS CHOICE 


Both on and off the job, Dr. Grace was 
untiring in his efforts to carry the message 
of cancer to professional and lay groups. 
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One of his last acts, before he was crit- 
ically injured in an automobile accident 
in 1970 (he died 17 months later) was to 
address the kickoff meeting of the Cancer 
Crusade of the American Cancer Society in 
Chicago. It was there that he spoke the 
words that have since been embossed on a 
plaque that hangs in the main lobby of the 
institute: 

“If I had my choice between a moon walk 
and the life of a single child with leukemia, 
I would never glance upward!” 

Dr. Gerald P. Murphy, who succeeded Dr. 
Grace, has continued to build the institute's 
programs in research, patient care and edu- 
cation. 

A cancer drug center, planned by Dr. 
Grace, has been completed and named the 
James T. Grace Jr. Cancer Drug Center 
Building. An educational center, the Center 
Research Studies Center, has been opened. 
In 1972, the Institute received the largest 
federal grant in its history—$5,523,822—to 
bulld a cancer cell center. 

In the planning stage is a badly-needed 
expansion of the pediatrics department and 
construction of an ambulatory care center 
to centralize and expand outpatient clinics 
and related facilities. 

Recognizing the need for housing facili- 
ties for patients from outside the area who 
do not need hospitalization but cannot af- 
ford to pay hotel rates—and, in some in- 
stances, for their families—Dr. Murphy has 
encouraged the opening of two guest houses 
and hopes to follow these with others. 

And he has announced plans to step up 
the institute’s program to rehabilitate pa- 
tients not only physically but also psychologi- 
cally and socially after cancer treatment. 

At the turn of the century, when Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute was founded, can- 
cer was a virtual death sentence. By the 
1930s, the survival rate was one in five. To- 
day it is two in five. 

The challenge of tomorrow is to increase 
that survival rate to three, four or even five 
in five. 

Or, better yet, to prevent cancer entirely. 

Research now under way at Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute may hold some of the 
answers.—Mildred Spencer 


RESEARCH HEADS LIST OF FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Predicting that the 1970s will be “a very 
exciting period” for Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, Dr. Gerald P. Murphy, director, 
has outlined eight directions which the in- 
stitute will emphasize in the next seven 
years. 

Five of the areas are in research: 

(1) Pursuit of further studies in immu- 
notherapy. 

(2) Development of new cancer drugs. 
“Our goal is to develop new compounds and 
to get them into controlled studies not tak. 
ing seven years but the shortest time pos- 
sible.” 

(3) Study of the mechanisms and prop- 
erties of cancer cells. 

(4) “Finite study of the subunits of cells 
++. & study of what composes them.” 

(5) Examination of the environment “to 
attempt to identify the hazardous things 
which may or may not be the cause for cer- 
tain cancers and, through that identifica- 
tion, seek ways of prevention if possible.” 

Other areas include: 

(6) Training researchers and health work- 
ers involved in cancer “for our own needs, 
those of the state, and the whole cancer 
commitment.” 

(7) “Expansion of our clinical investiga- 
tion activities ... demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness in man of a great deal of what has 
been accomplished in our research here in 
the last 15 years.” 
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(8) Public education. “We acknowledge 
there is a great need to translate the tre- 
mendous accomplishments and hope in can- 
cer research and what can be done in care 
to the public. We’ve got to take the fear 
out of cancer.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to join 
the distinguished Representative from 
the 38th District of New York (Mr. 
Kemp) in saluting Roswell Park Me- 
morial Institute; may we all benefit from 
many more years of its contributions 
to health and long life. 


ARCHAIC VOTING PRACTICES 


The SPEAKER pro.tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Roprvo) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the history of the United States there 
has been a consistent effort to extend 
the right to vote to nearly all adult 
Americans and to reduce unnecessary 
barriers to the exercise of this most basic 
right. Restrictions on grounds of prop- 
erty, religion, race, and sex have all been 
removed in the continuing effort to cre- 
ate a truly universal adult suffrage. To- 
day one of the biggest obstacles that 
remains to the exercise of the vote are 
archaic voting practices that continues 
to penalize the growing number of mobile 
Americans. 

The Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1970 sought to redress some of these in- 
equities, yet today for a variety of rea- 
sons at least 750,000 Americans residing 
overseas are effectively disenfranchised. 
These Americans are missionaries, teach- 
ers, retirees, businessmen, and business- 
women and their families, news corre- 
spondents, and others. They play a very 
vital role in promoting American inter- 
ests, promoting good will, securing trade, 
or providing information for American 
readers or viewers. 

Yet because of their overseas residence 
most of these Americans are effectively 
prevented from voting in Presidential 
and congressional elections, even though 
they continue to be subject to the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. They are prevented from ex- 
ercising the Federal franchise because 
the majority of States impose rules which 
require a voter’s physical presence or 
maintenance of a home in the State or 
which have confusing absentee forms for 
registration or voting that appear to re- 
quire the maintenance of a home in the 
State or which raise a doubt of voting 
eligibility—as do the majority of the 
States—of nonresident domiciliaries 
whose date of return is uncertain or be- 
cause the citizen does not honestly know 
whether he or she will return to the State 
of last residence or be assigned to a dif- 
ferent State. 

Last year the Bipartisan Committee for 
American Voters Overseas surveyed the 
election officials of the 50 States as to 
the ability of overseas American citizens 
to vote for President and Congress in 
their respective States. The bipartisan 
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committee is an organization of distin- 
guished business and professional people 
in Europe of both political parties who 
have been seeking the enfranchisement 
of American citizens residing abroad. 
The following set of circumstances were 
presented to the election officials of the 
50 States: 

A qualified voting resident left the 
State a number of years ago to work 
abroad in a business or professional ca- 
pacity. His former home in the State has 
been sold and he now only has a physical 
residence in a foreign country. However, 
he looks upon this as temporary and 
intends eventually to return to his State. 
He considers that his last residence be- 
fore departing from the State remains 
his domicile or legal residence for voting 
in Federal elections, even though he has 
no present place of abode within the 
State. 

Results from the survey indicate that 
nearly two-thirds of the States effective- 
ly disenfranchise or impair the ability 
of a nonresident domiciliary to vote in 
congressional elections. 

In elections for President, barely half 
of the States—26 and the District of 
Columbia would clearly allow him to 
register and vote absentee. A number of 
these States have adopted the form 76 
Federal Post Card Application form— 
FPCA—for absentee registration and 
voting by Americans abroad. 

However, under present law, if our 
typical American citizen abroad does not 
have an intent to return to the State of 
his last residence, in other words is not a 
domiciliary of that State, it would appear 
that he would presently not be entitled 
to vote in any State of the Union. This 
would be the case, for example, if his 
employer transferred him overseas from 
one State but could give him no assur- 
ance what State he might be transferred 
to upon his return. 

To correct this inequity Mr. RAILSBACK 
and I are today introducing legislation 
that would extend the Federal franchise 
to overseas American citizens. The legis- 
lation would allow the otherwise quali- 
fied citizen to vote in the State in which 
he or she had last voted or registered to 
vote, or if the citizen had not voted or 
registered, in the last State in which the 
citizen maintained a domicile before de- 
parture from the United States as long 
as the citizen complies with the absentee 
requirements of the State and does not 
qualify as a voter in any other State or 
territory or possession of the United 
States. This is the heart of the legisla- 
tion we introduce today. 


The bill we propose today would also 
write into law an Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice administrative ruling, referred to in 
Mr. RAILSBACK’S speech which would as- 
sure the American citizen overseas that 
exercising the right to register and vote 
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absentee would not jeopardize tax ex- 
emptions afforded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the overwhelming majority 
of States income tax laws. Additionally 
it would assure the American citizen that 
the States would not make an inconsist- 
ent interpretation of their own income 
tax laws. It would establish the principle 
that the exercise of the right to register 
and vote in Federal elections by a U.S. 
citizen abroad should not constitute an 
act which would affect the determination 
of his or her actual residence—a dis- 
tinguished from his or her place of vot- 
ing for Federal, State, or local tax 
purposes. 

The overseas citizens voting bill also 
contains a recommendation to the States 
that it accept as an application for reg- 
istration—if required by State law—and/ 
or as an application for an absentee bal- 
lot the form contained in our bill. This 
form is very similar to the Federal Post 
Card Application now used in most States 
as an application for registration and 
ballot for overseas military personnel and 
certain other groups which vary from 
State to State. 

The principal concern of this legisla- 
tion and fundamental to democracy is 
the right to vote, It must not be abridged 
by the exercise of another basic right of 
every American citizen—the freedom of 
movement and travel. This proposal 
would eliminate present obstacles and 
would help to insure to every American 
of voting age, the right to exercise his or 
her franchise in Federal elections. 

I include a survey of the Bipartisan 
Committee for American Voters Over- 
seas: 

Survey or STATE LAWS AND PROCEDURES FOR 
ABSENTEE REGISTRATION AND VOTING IN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS By AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS RESIDING ABROAD 


The Bipartisan Committee on Absentee 
Voting has recently undertaken a survey of 
the laws and procedures in the various states 
to determine the eligibility of U.S. citizens 
residing abroad for absentee registration and 
absentee voting in Presidential elections. The 
survey involved (i) the sending of letters 
dated February 4, 1972 to the Attorneys Gen- 
eral (or equivalent officials) of all of the 
states and the District of Columbia; (ii) 
consultation with the staff of the Federal 
Voting Assistance Task Force; and (iii) inde- 
pendent research by counsel for the Biparti- 
san Committee. In this survey, the Bipartisan 
Committee asked whether the person de- 
scribed in the following example would be 
eligible for absentee registration and voting 
in the 1972 Presidential election: 

A qualified voting resident left the state 
@ number of years ago to work abroad in a 
business or professional capacity. His former 
home in the state has been sold and he now 
only has a physical residence in a foreign 
country. However, he looks upon this as tem- 
porary and intends eventually to return to 
his state. He considers that his last residence 
before departure from the state remains his 
domicile or legal residence for voting in na- 
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tional elections, even though he has no pres- 
ent place of abode within the state. 

The survey took into account two recent 
federal laws which were expected to expand 
absentee registration and voting rights of 
Americans temporarily residing abroad. First, 
the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 1955, as 
amended in 1968, recommended that the 
states adopt simplified registration and vot- 
ing procedures for military personnel and 
other U.S. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad. One of the principal recommenda- 
tions in the Federal Voting Assistance Act is 
the adoption of the simplified Federal Post 
Card Application (FPCA), which can serve 
as an application both for absentee registra- 
tion and for an absentee ballot. As of now, 
24 states and the District of Columbia have 
adopted the FPCA for U.S. citizens tempo- 
rarily residing abroad, and the form may be 
used in those states for all elections—federal, 
state and local. 

Second, Title II of the Federal Voting 
Rights Act Amendments of 1970 (the “1970 
Amendments”) endeavored (1) to abolish 
completely the durational residency require- 
ment as a precondition to voting in Presi- 
dential elections; and (2) to establish uni- 
form national standards for absentee regis- 
tration and voting in Presidential elections. 
The language of Title II does not appear to 
deal specifically with absentee registration 
and voting rights of Americans residing 
abroad. During Senate debate on the 1970 
Amendments, however, Senator Barry M. 
Goldwater interpreted Title II to provide that 
the retention of state domicile (i.e., intent to 
return) is sufficient to assure these rights 
for all “civilian citizens who are temporarily 
living away from their regular homes,” even 
if they are working or studying overseas, 116 
Cong. Rec. 3539 (daily ed. March 11, 1970). 
Only two states (Connecticut and Illinois) 
appear to have clearly adopted the Goldwater 
interpretation of Title II. As noted above, 24 
states and the District of Columbia accept 
the FPCA; and Michigan has a statute 
modeled in the Federal Voting Assistance Act 
of 1955, as amended but has not formally 
adopted the FPCA. The remaining states tak- 
ing a position have either given a qualified 
response, or have refused to go along with the 
Goldwater interpretation entirely. 

Below is a state-by-state breakdown of the 
Bipartisan Committee survey of the eligibil- 
ity of Americans temporarily residing abroad 
for absentee registration and voting in Presi- 
dential elections, with the totals for each 
category (the District of Columbia being 
listed as a state) : 

ABSENTEE REGISTRATION 

States (including the 

states) —“Yes” 
States—Qualified “Yes”. 
States—“No” 
States—Unclear 

ABSENTEE VOTING 

States (including the 25 FPCA states)— 

“Yes” 


[Letters from state authorities were ad- 
dressed to the Bipartisan Committee unless 
otherwise noted. The states for which the 
Bipartisan Committee has not yet received 
a reply from the Attorney General or other 
official are shown in the survey by an (*):] 


Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: Unable to give opinion to private party. [See Title 17, § 25 (Supp. 1969) 
(absentee registration problem); Title 17, § 64(16), (23), (24a) (Supp. 1969) (absentee ballot problem).} 


~__. Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain. A.R.S. § 16-925 
SR 1971), Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State, A.R.S. § 15-143(A), (B) (Supp), 
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Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain. West's Ann, 
Elec. Code § 14287 (1961). 


Letter from Secretary of State, Feb. 24, 1972: Agrees that under the 1970 amendments a former Connecticut 
resident ‘‘who temporarily resides in Europe’ may register in absentia for presidential (elector) elections, and 
may maintain his voting residence in Connecticut for such elections. 


- Letter from Attorney General to the county attorney of Peoria, Mar. 13, 1972° Under the provisions of the 1970 
amendments, a U.S. citizen and resident of I!linois may vote in the presidential(electors) election in his precinct 
by absentee ballot “even though heisliving ina foreign country.’ The county clerk is required to allow absentee 
registration of such citizens. —— 2 > A 

Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility or nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain, Ann, Ind 
Stat. § 29-4803 (1969). 


Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 11, 1972: Under the 1970 amendments, ‘‘American citizens living abroad 
who have established residence in Kentucky will be permitted to register in absentee... Certainly a person 
does not have to be physically present in the State in order to vote, but on the other hand he must have some 

Force intention to specific residential address in order to register. Thus, concerning the example you present, if the voter cannot 
adopt FPCA by cite or declare a particular place within a precinct as being his legal residence in Kentucky, we cannot see 
e m Bats how he can legally qualify to register and vote." [See K. R S. Ann. § 117.610 (1969).} 
rule in the future. 
Legislation pending... Letter from Attorney General, July 29, 1966, verified by telephone, Oct. 27, 1971: “The place where one regards 
as his home is unimportant, where he actually resides is the determining factor.” [See LSA-R. S. § 18.40 
(1969) (absentee registration problem).] $ i ‘ 
Qualified yes_... No Letter from Deputy Attorney General, Feb. 7, 1972. “This office has no quarrel with [your] example,” but cannot 
speak for the severa; hundred registrars of boards of registration or voters in the State [See 21 M.P.S A. §71 
(Supp. 1979) (absentee registration problem).] 
fanto. x --------------- Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: If a voter’s name has been str cken from the list of registered 
voters as a result of the annual voting census and the voter seeks to reregister and can give no street and 
moron which he maintains as a physical place of residence, “'I think the voter would encounter grave diffi- 
culties,” 
Michigan : --+--+----------- Letter from Pee Sager Mar. 10, 1972: Statute now provides for absentee voting for U.S. citizen temporarily 
residing abroad. Mich. Stat. Ann. § 6.1769(1). [Election clerks might accept FPCA as application for absentee 
ballot (and affidavit).] ; + Š , 
Minnesota oa -------- Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. M.S A. 
§ 201.26 (1962). 
Mississippi 


Missouri Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 16, 1972: Legislation pending to incorporate requirements of the 1970 Amend- 
ments in Missouri statutes. [See U.A.M.S. § 113-240 (Supp. 1971); cf. U.A.M.S. $ 112,310 (Supp. 1971) (absentee 
registration problem).| >a f f 
Montana... Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain, Rev. Code 
of Mont. 1947, § 23-3022 (Supp. 1971), bos s 
Nebraska O EA p Er voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. R.RS. 
Nevada SOD RATES ----------=- =-= Letter from gg d General, Feb. 18, 1972; "In light of the presumptions created by the Nevada Statute as well 
as the fact that the individual in question has broken up his home and moved to a foreign location it would 


appear that under the presenti existing Nevada law the individual fittin ae hypothetical situation would 


not giy for an absentee ballot in this State.” [See NRS § 293.500 (1969). See also MRS 293,517, 293,553 
(1969) (absentee registration problem). f 

New Hampshire Qualified yes... Qualified yes... Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 15, 1972: ‘(Where the right to vote involves a temporary absence [from the 
State] it is a question of fact whether the voter has the requisite intention of returning thereto as his home. 
Case raises doubt of votin een, of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain. Felker v. 

enderson, 78 N.H. 509, 102 Ati. 623.624 (1971)}. a” ‘ Dan 

New Jersey Qualified yes... Qualified yes____ Letter from Attorney General, Apr. 5, 1972: “It is the position of this office that New Jersey domiciliaries tem- 
porarily residing abroad must be afforded an opportunity for both absentee registration and voting in presi- 
dential elections. Enabling legislation to this effect is being introduced in the New Jersey Legislature in order 
that New Jersey domiciliaries can exercise their legitimate right of franchise in the presidential election 
while residing temporarily abroad,"’ [But see N.J.S.A. §19:31-6 (1964) (absentee registration problem).} 

New Mexico. 


New York .-.-----------. Letter from Attorney General to Department of Defense, May 27, 1969, verified by telephone, Oct. 27, 1971: 
““[Flor a civilian to vote by absentee ballot he must retain a permanent residence within the State of New York 
[unless voter is employed by the United States]’’. oe 2 
Letter from Attorney General, Mar. 30, 1972: Unable to give opinion to prate party. “I recommend that you 
direct your efforts to the legislative bodies which have the power to make changes in New York Law.” 
... Qualified yes... Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 11, 1972: ““{I]f a person goes into another State or country for temporary purpose 
without the intent of making that country his permanent residence and with the intent of returning to this 
State and ee where he continues to vote absentee ballots in this State, then he would not generally be 
considered as having lost his residence in North Carolina.” (The North Carolina statute, Gen. Stat. § 163-57, 
makes clear that a person shall not be considered as having lost his residence if he goes into “‘another State 
or county of this State.” However, the Attorney General appears to have liberally construed this language to 
include “another country.” Note also that the statute raises some doubt as to the voting eligibility of a non- 
resident domicitiary whose date of return is uncertain. Gen. Stat. § 153-57 (Supp. 1969). See also Gen. Stat. 
§§ 163-67, 163-68, 163-245 (Supp. 1969) (absentee registration problem.)} 


Letter from Secretary of State, Feb. 15, 1972: “From the facts given in your hypothetical situation, it would appear 
that the citizen would be eligible to vote by absentee ballot if he otherwise qualifies, i.e., 6 months residence in 
the State, 30 days residence in the county and precinct, and registered if required." [Ohio appears to impose a 3- 
year cutoff on absence from the State in ing eligibility to vote. Ohio Rev. Code Ann. § 5303.02 (1960), 
See also Ohio Rev. Code Ann. §§ 3503.11, 3503.27 (Supp. 1970) (absentee registration problem),} 


Letter from Deputy Attorney General, Feb. 22, 1972: As a result of the 1970 amendments, “The Pennsylvania 
Elections Bureau has made provisions for registering electors as absentee electors who consider Pennsylvania 
their domicile. Requests for absentee registration will be handled by the Elections Bureau in the Department of 
State. From there they will be forwarded to the elector’s home county where he will be enrolled. It is important 
that the elector designate the county in which he wishes to be enrolled. Requests for absentee ballots will, as 
usual, be handled at the county level.’’ Legislation is pending to incorporate requirements of the 1970 amend- 
ments in Pennsylvania statute. [Note that the present statute raises some doubt as to the votin eligibility of a 
nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. 25 P.S. § 2815 (1963). See also 25 P.S. $§ 951-18, 

951-18.1, 951-18.2 (Supp. 1970) owe registration problem).] 
oseee SCG Geral Laws of Rhode Island § 17-9-7 (1969): cf. § 17-9-10, 17-9-11, 17-9-25 (1969) (absentee registration 
problem). 

Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: As a result of the 1970 amendments, a citizen domiciled 
in South Carolina who is temporarily absent from the State ducing the 1972 presidential election will be able to 

r vote by absentee ballot. Legislation is pending to incorporate the requirements of the 1970 amendments in 
the South Carolina statute. In the event that legislation is not enacted, the Attorney General and State Election 
Commission “‘shall, by necessity, devise some emergency FSee Sone to ensure compliance with the mandate 


of the Congress and the United States Supreme Court.’’ [See South Carolina Code Law § 23-63 (absentee 
registration problem).} 
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South Dakota Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 29, 1972: “IN}o citizen of South Dakota loses his right to vote here 
unless he has established legal residence elsewhere,” [However, TTTS registration form appears to require 
presence in State. S.D.C.L. § 12-4-7 (Supp. 1971). See also S.D.C.L. §§ 12-19-16, 12-19-22 (1967) (absentee 
registration problem).| 

Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: “The question whether [a person temporarily out of this 
country is] a bona fide resident, entitled to register and vote in this State, is a factor to be determined by each 
local county election commission.’’ [However, there may be a problem with absentee registration, Tenn. Code 
A nn, ped Car confusing form of absentee ballet appears to require presence in State, Tenn. Cod 

nn. § 2- . 


Tennessee 


Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. Utah Code 
Ann. § 20-2-14 (1969). Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State. Utah Code Ann. § 20-2- 


- Unclear.. 


West Virgin 
Unclear 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. . Unclear 


COMPENDIUM OF STATE LAws LEADING TO THE 
DISENFRANCHISEMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
RESIDING ABROAD IN NON-PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 


Thirty-three states effectively disenfran- 
chise or impair the ability of nonresident 
domiciliaries to vote in elections other than 
for President and Vice President. Illinois, 
Louisiana, and New York require a voter's 
actual presence or maintenance of a home in 
the state, thereby rendering overseas domi- 
ciliaries ineligible. Ohio allows temporary 
absentees to vote for three years but no 
longer. Thirteen states appear to recognize 
the voting eligibility of nonresident domi- 
ciliaries but have statutes, decisions or an 
Attorney General’s Opinion which raise 
doubts regarding that eligibility. Ten states 
require the execution of absentee registration 
or voting forms which confuse voters by re- 
quiring a state “residence”, thereby inducing 
nonresident domiciliaries to forego the fran- 
chise for fear of perjuring themselves. Fi- 
nally, eighteen states disenfranchise these 
voters by failing to provide absentee reg- 
istration or absentee ballots.* 

1. The laws of the following three states 
appear to require physical presence or the 
maintenance of a home within the state in 
order to vote in non-Presidential elections: 

State and authority: 

Illinois, Stein v. County Board of School 
Trustees, 85 Tl. App. 2d 251, 229 N.E. 2d 165 
(1967); Clark v. Quick, 337 Ill. 424, 36 N.E. 
2d 563 (1941). 

Louisiana, Estopinal v. Michel, 121 La. 879, 
46 So. 907, 908 (1908); Opin. Atty Gen. to 
Bipartisan Committee (July 29, 1966) (veri- 
fied by telephone Oct. 27, 1971); “The place 
where one regards as his home is unimpor- 
tant; where he actually resides is the deter- 
mining factor.” 

New York, Letter from Secretary of State 
to Office of Information, Department of De- 
fense (May 27, 1969) (verified by telephone 
Oct. 27, 1971): “. . . for a civilian to vote by 
absentee ballot he must retain a permanent 
residence within the State of New York (un- 
less voter is employed by the United States)” 

2. Ohio permits a voter to retain his eligi- 
bility to vote while absent from his home 
“for temporary purposes.” However, “tem- 
porary purposes” is defined as “a period of 
absence not in excess of 8 years.” (Ohio Rev. 
Code Ann, Sect. 3503.02 (1960) .) 

3. Thirteen states appear to recognize the 
voting eligibility of nonresident domicili- 
aries but have statutes, decisions, or the opin- 
ion of an Attorney General which raise doubts 
regarding that eligibility. Twelve of those 


*The subtotal add up to more than 33 
states because several states fit into more 
than one category. 


11 (Supp. 1971) 


Confusing registration form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. 17 V.S.A. §126 (1957). 


Confusing form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. W, Va. Code Ann. § 3-3-5 (1971). 


~ Letter from Attorney General to the Secreta: 


of State of Wisconsin, Jan, 20, 1972: ‘“*[\jt does not appear that 


Wisconsin Statutes provide authority for allowing former residents of the State who now reside permanently 
in a foreign country to vote by absentee ballot in a presidential election in the election district of the former 


residence in the State of Wisconsin, simply because the 
Letter from Attorney General to the Secretary of State of 


rson has retained their U.S. citizenship.” 
isconsin, June 7, 1971: “i]t can be generally stated 


that a vague general determination to return to Wisconsin in the distant future, may very well be insufficient 
to support a contention that residency elsewhere is only for temporary perpos 
Moreover, confusing form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. W.S.A. § 6.87 (Supp. 1971). 
Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State. Wyo. Stat. § 22-158 (Supp. 1971). 


states have a statute or decision approxi- 
mately as follows: “If a person removes to 
another state as a place of permanent resi- 
dence, with the intention of remaining for 
an indefinite time, he loses his residence in 
this state, notwithstanding that he entertains 
an intention of returning at some future 
period.” 

State and authority: 

Arizona, A.R.S. Sect. 16-925 (Suppl. 1971). 

California, West’s Ann. Elec. Code Seci. 
14287 (1961). 

Indiana, Ann. Ind. Stat. Sect. 29-4803 
(1969). 

Kentucky, K.R.S. Ann. 117.610 (1969). 

Minnesota, M.S.A. Sect. 201.26 (1962). 

Montana, Rev. Code of Mont, 1947 Sect. 23— 
3022 (Supp. 1971). 

Nebraska, R.R.S. 1943 Sect. 32-475 (1968). 

Nevada, NRS 293.500 (1969). 

New Hampshire, Felker v. Henderson, 78 
N.H. 509, 102 A. 623, 624 (1917). 

North Carolina, Gen’l Stat. N. Car. Sect. 
163-57 (Suppl. 1969) . 

Pennsylvania, 25 P.S. Sect. 2815 (1963). 

Utah, Utah Code Ann. 20-2-14 (1969). 

Although New Jersey’s decisional law in- 
dicates that residence equals domicile for 
voting purposes, the Attorney General of the 
State of New Jersey wrote to the Bipartisan 
Committee on May 11, 1966 (verified by tele- 
phone Oct. 28, 1971), as follows: “... in 
order to have a voting residence in this State 
it is necessary that a person possess an in- 
tention to make this State his home for an 
indefinite period and, in addition, he must 
have a residence to which he is entitled to re- 
turn at will. For instance, if a person rents 
an apartment and subsequently leaves the 
State, and that person no longer has a fixed 
address in New Jersey, he is not a domiciliary 
who is entitled to vote irrespective of his in- 
tentions.” 

4. Ten states require the execution of 
absentee registration or voting forms which 
confuse voters by requiring a state “resi- 
dence,” thereby inducing nonresident domi- 
ciliaries to forego the franchise for fear of 
perjuring themselves: 

State and form: 

Arizona, A.R.S. Sect. 16-143(B) (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration): “My place of 
residence is 

~- Street, city of — 

, county of J 
state of Arizona.” Sect. 16-143(A) (Supp. 
1971) describes the required residence as 
“actual places of residence.” 

Idaho, Idaho Code Sect. 34-411 (supp. 
1970) (Application for Registration—Con- 
tents): “The period of time ... during which 
[I] have resided in the state .. .” See also 
Idaho Code, Sect. 34-410 (supp. 1970). 


Minnesota, M.S.A. 207.19 (Supp. 1971) 


(Absentee Ballot): “His home and place of 
residence is and on said election days will be 


South Dakota, S.D.C.L. (Supp. 1971) Sect 
12-4-7 (Absentee Registration): “ 
side in the -__ precinct in the city of 


township), and 
independent 
school district, in 
Tennessee, Tenn. Code Ann, Sect 2-1604 
(1971 (Absentee Ballot): “I, 
» hereby declare that my 


=-=- (county), 
-- Tennessee:” 

Utah, Utah Code Ann Sect, 20-2-11 (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration) : “4. Residency 
qualifications: 

A. Will you have resided in Utah six 
months continuously prior to the next elec- 
MOE ray y 

B. Will you have resided in 
sixty days continuously prior to the next 
election? ~........- yes no. 

“I do solemnly swear ... that I will not 
vote a ballot from any other state or election 
district under penalty of law.” 

Vermont. 17 V.S.A. Sect 126 (1957) (Ab- 
sentee Ballot) : “State of Vermont, County of 


.. . I am a resident, a citizen and a legal 
voter of the town (city) of 
county of 
West Virginia, W. Va. Code Ann. Sect. 
3-3-5 (1971) (Absentee Ballot): “I, 
hereby declare that I am now, or will 
have been, a resident of the State of West 
Virginia for twelve months, and of the county 
for sixty days next preced- 
ing the date of the ensuing election to be 
heid on the 
that I now reside at ...-.-..............- 
(give full adddress) 
in the magisterial district of 
in said county.” (Form ambiguous on 
whether voting right of a citizen temporarily 
residing abroad requires maintenance of a 
state “residence”’.) 
Wisconsin, W.S.A. 6.87 (Supp 1971) (Ab- 
sentee Ballot) “ ...I am a resident of the 
precinct of the town) (village) of 


city of 
in said city, the county of 
of Wisconsin, ...” 
Wyoming, Wyo. Stat. Sect. 22-158 (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration): “I do sol- 
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emnly swear ... that I will have actually 
and not constructively been a bona fide res- 
ident of [Wyoming] one year and of said 
county sixty days, and of election district 
MEDC icine cogabuee in said county ten days preced- 
ing the next election; that I am an actual 
resident of ward No....--- 


(not within) the limits of an incorporated 
city or town... 

5. Eighteen states do not appear to pro- 
vide the U.S. citizen overseas (in a non- 
governmental capacity) with absentee reg- 
istration or an absentee ballot in non-Pres- 
idential elections: 

(a) Absentee ballot: 

Alabama, Title 17 Sect. 64(16) (23) (Supp. 
1969); Title 17 Sect. 64(24a) (Supp. 1969). 

Mississippi, Miss. Code Sect. 3196-01 
(1957); Sect. 8203-11 (Supp. 1971). 

South Carolina, Cf.S.Car. Code Law Sect. 
23-441 et seg., 23-449.31 et seq. (Supp, 1970). 

(b) Absentee registration: 

Alabama, Title 17 Sect. 26 (Supp. 1969). 

Connecticut, Conn. Gen’l Stat. Ann. Sect. 
9-20 (Supp. 1971). 

Delaware, Del. Code Ann. 15 Sect, 1722 
(Supp. 1970); cf. 15, Sect. 1901 et seq. 

Idaho, Idaho Code Sect. 34-410 (Supp. 
1970). 

Louisiana, LSA-R.S. 18:40 (1969). 

Maine, 21 M.R.S.A. Sect. 71 (Supp. 1970). 

Mississippi, Miss. Code Sect, 3196-06 (1957). 

Missouri, V.A.M.S. Sect. 113.240 (Supp. 
1971); cf. 112.310 (Supp. 1971). 

Nevada, NRS 293.517; cf. 293.553 (1969). 

New Jersey, N.J.S.A. 19: 31-6 (1934). 

North Carolina. Gen'l Stat. N. Car. Sects. 
163-67, 163-68 (Supp. 1969); cf. Sect. 163-245 
(Supp. 1969). 

Ohio, Ohio Rev. Code Ann. Sect. 3503.11 
(Supp. 1970); Sect. 3503.27 (1960). 

Oklahoma 26 Okl. St.Ann. Sect. 93.4 (Supp. 
1970); cf, 26 Okl, St. Ann. Sect. 345.1 (Supp. 
1970). 

Pennsylvania, 25 P.S, Sect. 951-18 (1963); 
ef. 25 P.S. Sects. 951-18.1, 951-18.2 (Supp. 
1970). 

Rhode Island, Gen’l Laws of R.I, Sects. 17- 

9-7 (1969); cf. Sect, 17-9-10, 17-9-11, 17-9-25 
(1969) . 

South Carolina, S. Car. Code Law Sect. 23- 
63 (Supp.) 

South Dakota, S.D.C.L. Sect. 
(1967); cf. Sect, 12-19-22. 

Tennessee, Tenn, Code Ann. Sect. 2-306 

1971). 
$ Virginia, Code of Va. Ann, Sect. 24.1-47 
(Supp. 1971). 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am sponsoring, along with the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Mr. Roprvo, the in- 
troduction of legislation which would 
allow U.S. citizens living abroad to vote 
in all Federal elections. More specifically, 
the bill would provide that no citizen 
who is otherwise qualified to register and 
vote in his domiciliary State, with re- 
spect to any Federal election, shall be 
denied the right to vote in such State 
merely because such citizen is residing 
outside the United States and has relin- 
quished his place of abode or other ad- 
dress in the State—provided that he has 
not qualified as a voter in any other 
State. 

The right to vote is one of the most 
basic rights of American citizenship, yet 
over 750,000 Americans—including thou- 
sands of businessmen and women, mis- 
sionaries, teachers, lawyers, students, en- 
gineers, and many others residing over- 
seas are denied the Federal franchise. 
This occurs because the majority of 
States impose rules which require a 
voter’s actual presence or maintenance 
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of a home in the State; or which raise a 
doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident 
domiciliaries whose date of return is un- 
certain; or because the citizen is unsure 
whether he or she will return to the State 
of last residence or be assigned to a dif- 
ferent State; or the State has confusing 
absentee registration of voting forms 
that appear to require the maintenance 
of a home or other abode in the State. 

Last year the Bipartisan Committee 
for American Voters Overseas surveyed 
the election officials of the 50 States as 
to the ability of overseas American citi- 
zens to vote for President and Congress 
in their respective States. The biparti- 
san committee is an organization of dis- 
tinguished business and professional 
people in Europe of both political parties 
who have been seeking the enfranchise- 
ment of American citizens residing 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we propose 
today would aliow the American citizen 
residing overseas to vote in Federal elec- 
tions in the State in which the citizen 
had last voted or registered to vote, or 
if the citizen had not so voted or regis- 
tered, in the last State in which the citi- 
zen maintained a domicile before depart- 
ing from the United States as long as 
the individual is otherwise qualified to 
vote in that State and complies with the 
absentee ballot requirements of the State 
and provided the citizen does not qualify 
as a voter in any other State, territory, 
or possession of the United States. This 
is the crux of the legislation we are in- 
troducing today. The present checker- 
board pattern of domicile rules among 
the States should no longer be permitted 
to deny Americans overseas the franchise 
in Federal elections. 

The legislation proposed today would 
also provide a form which the States 
may accept as an application for an ab- 
sentee ballot to vote in a Federal election 
and as an application for registration to 
vote in such election if registration is 
required by the laws of the State. The 
form is modeled after the Federal post 
card application form—FPCA—now used 
in most States as an application for 
registration and ballot for overseas mili- 
tary personnel and certain other groups 
which vary from State to State. Al- 
though the States are not required to 
adopt this form it is our hope that when- 
ever feasible they will do so. 

The legislation would also establish as 
Federal law, in clear and unequivocal 
statutory language, the principle that 
the exercise of the right to register and 
vote by a U.S. citizen abroad should not 
constitute an act which would affect the 
determination of his or her actual resi- 
dence—as distinguished from his or her 
place of voting for Federal, State, or 
local tax purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Code and the laws of all but a handful 
of the States offer Americans currently 
residing abroad an income tax exemp- 
tion, in whole or in part, for income 
earned abroad. The legislation I am in- 
troducing today would help assure that 
the exercise of the right to register and 
vote absentee by such a citizen would not 
jeopardize any such income tax exemp- 
tion. 

The Internal Revenue Service has al- 
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ready indicated, most recently in an Au- 
gust 28, 1972, ruling letter to Senator 
GOLDWATER, that the exercise of absentee 
registration and voting rights will not 
jeopardize the nonresident Federal in- 
come tax exclusion available to a U.S. 
citizen residing abroad. The legislation 
being introduced today would enact this 
administration interpretation into law 
for Federal income tax purposes and 
would assure that the States would not 
make an inconsistent interpretation of 
their own income tax laws. I ask unan- 
imous consent at this time to have 
printed in the Record the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ruling letter sent to Senator 
GOLDWATER by subject. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposed legislation 
does raise several constitutional issues 
which we will have to explore very care- 
fully during the hearings. Strong argu- 
ments may be made on both sides of the 
issue of whether Congress may legislate 
to establish new requirements for voting 
in all Federal elections, different from 
those which the States have enacted. 
Constitutional authority, based upon 
previous decisions by the Supreme Court, 
appears clearest in support of Federal 
legislation affecting qualifications for 
voting for Representatives and Senators. 
Authority is less clear for elections held 
to choose electors for the President and 
Vice President, and for primary elec- 
tions to choose candidates for Congress. 

The principal source of power for Con- 
gress to enact qualifications for voters in 
congressional elections comes from arti- 
cle I, section 4, of the Constitution, which 
provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. 


According to the Supreme Court, this 
provision gives Congress “general super- 
visory power over the whole subject of 
congressional elections,” Smiley v. Holm, 
285 U.S. 355, 367 (1932). 

The opinion in Smiley stated that— 

These comprehensive words embrace au- 
thority to provide a complete code for con- 
gressional elections, not only as to time and 
places, but in relation to notices, registra- 
tion, supervision of voting, protection of 
voters, prevention of fraud, and corrupt 
practices, counting of votes, duties and in- 
spectors, and canvassers, and making and 
publication of election returns; in short, to 
enact the numerous requirements as to pro- 
cedure and safeguards which experience 
shows are necessary in order to enforce the 
fundamental right involved .. . (285 U.S. at 
336; emphasis added), 


Those who would limit the scope of 
article I, section 4, point out that the 
foregoing in Smiley were but dictum, as 
the actual holding of the case con- 
cerned only the issue of reapportionment 
of congressional districts by State legis- 
latures. Nevertheless, the quoted para- 
graph is often repeated with approval in 
Supreme Court decisions, most recently 
in the opinion of the late Justice Black 
in Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112, 119 
(1970), supporting the holding that arti- 
cle I, section 4, empowers Congress to 
lower the minimum voting age to 18 
years in Federal elections, and to abolish 
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durational residency requirements as 
qualifications for voting in Presidential 
elections. The broad interpretation of 
article I, section 4, regarding the super- 
visory power of Congress over congres- 
sional election appears to be widely ac- 
cepted in other courts as well. See, for 
example, United States v. Manning, 215 
F. Supp. 272 (D. La., 1963); Common- 
wealth ex rel. Dummit v. O'Connell, 298 
Ky. 44, 181 S.E. 2d 691 (1944). 

In contrast with the generous powers 
granted Congress to regulate congres- 
sional elections are the relatively scant 
express powers with respect to elections 
for the President and Vice President: 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 
(Article II, section 1, cl. 3)... . Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President-elect nor a Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall have qualified, declaring who 
shall then act as President, or the manner in 
which one who is to act shall be selected, 
and such person shall act accordingly until a 
President or Vice President shall have quali- 
fied (Amendment XX, section 3). The 
Congress may by law provide for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from whom 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall 
have devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them. Amendment XX, sec- 
tion 4). 


The Constitution provides that— 

The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several states, (Article IV, section 2), 
and bestows: upon Congress the power to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper to carry out this provision. (Article I, 
section 8, cl. 18). 


Further: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and the state wherein they reside. No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States. ... (Amendment 
XIV, section 1). 


Congress may enforce the foregoing 
by appropriate legislation—amendment 
XIV, section 5. 

From these provisions, it is argued that 
because the right to vote for national 
officers is a privilege and immunity of 
national citizenship—Oregon v. Mitchell, 
supra, at 149; cf. Ex parte Yarbrough, 
110 U.S. 651 (1883) —Congress may enact 
legislation appropriate and plainly 
adapted to the end of protecting the 
privilege of voting in Presidential elec- 
tions. In any case, these questions, 
among others, will have to be fully ex- 
plored during the hearings. 

Mr. Speaker throughout American 
history there has been a continuing at- 
tempt to guarantee the franchise and to 
eliminate arbitrary hindrances to voting 
to insure that every American citizen has 
the opportunity to exercise that most 
basic right in a democracy—the right to 
vote. I believe this legislation I am intro- 
ducing today will help further to secure 
this worthwhile goal. 

The letter follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1972, 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GOLDWATER: This is in reply 
to your letter August 16, 1972, regarding the 
possible effect that voting by absentee ballot 
by United States citizens residing abroad 
may have on their claiming the exclusion 
from gross income provided by section 911 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 911(a) (1) of the Code provides, in 
relevant part, that the following items shall 
not be included in gross income and shall be 
exempt from Federal Income taxation. In the 
case of an individual citizen of the United 
States who establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary or his delegate that he has been 
& bona fide resident of a foreign country or 
countries for an uninterrupted period which 
includes an entire taxable year, amounts re- 
ceived from sources without the United 
States (except amounts paid by the United 
States or any agency thereof) which consti- 
tute earned income attributable to services 
performed during such uninterrupted period. 

You forwarded with your letter a copy of a 
report prepared by the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Venezuela. That report and 
your letter indicate concern that if a United 
States citizen residing abroad signs an appli- 
cation for registration to vote in one of the 
States and represents in such application no 
more than that he intends to return to that 
State as his domicile, he may thereby jeop- 
ardize or forfeit his entitlement to the sec- 
tion 911 exclusion from gross income based 
on his claim of bona fide residence in a for- 
eign country. You are referring in particular 
to Internal Revenue Service Publication 54 
(10-71) Tax Guide For U.S. Citizens Abroad, 
1972 Edition, which provides on page 4: 

“A US. citizen living abroad may vote by 
absentee ballot in elections held in the 
United States (national, State, and local) 
without jeopardizing his eligibility for tax 
exemption as a bona fide resident of a for- 
eign country. Such voting will not, of itself, 
nullify the taxpayer's status. 

However, where a U.S. citizen makes a rep- 
resentation to the local election official 
regarding the nature and length of his stay 
abroad that is inconsistent with his rep- 
resentation for purposes of the tax exclu- 
sion, the fact that he made the representa- 
tion in connection with absentee voting will 
be considered in determining his status for 
the exclusion, but will not necessarily be 
conclusive. 

You are concerned that the “inconsistent 
representation” language of the above- 
quoted material might be interpreted to 
mean that a representation by a taxpayer of 
domicile in. a State and of an intent to 
ultimately return there is not compatible 
with the taxpayer's claim of bona fide resi- 
dence in a foreign country for purposes of 
section 911 of the Code. 

The Service has held in a recently pub- 
lished ruling, Revenue Ruling 71-101, C.B. 
1971-1, 214: 

“TGJenerally the exercise by a citizen of 
the United States of his right to vote in Na- 
tional, state, or local elections in the United 
States by absentee ballot is not an action 
that would affect the length or nature of 
his stay outside the United States and con- 
sequently would not jeopardize the exemp- 
tion under section 911(a)(1) of the Code. 
However, where absentee voting in the 
United States involves a representation to 
the local election official regarding the na- 
ture and length of the taxpayer’s stay 
abroad that is inconsistent with the tax- 
payer’s representation of intention for pur- 
poses of section 911 of the Code, the fact that 
he made the representation in connection 
with absentee voting will be taken into ac- 
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count in determining his status under sec- 
tion 911 of the Code, but will not necessarily 
be conclusive.” (Emphasis added). 

It is our conclusion that “inconsistent rep- 
resentation” as referred to in the above cited 
publications does not refer to a mere state- 
ment by a taxpayer that he considers him- 
self a voting resident of a State and ulti- 
mately intends to return to the State as 
his domicile. Such a statement is not in- 
compatible with a taxpayer’s claim of bona 
fide residence in a foreign country. Instead, 
“inconsistent representations” refer to other 
representations which the taxpayer may have 
made to the Service regarding the specific 
nature and length of his stay in a foreign 
country. If a taxpayer in support of his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income makes certain specific representa- 
tions as to the purpose, nature, and intended 
length of his stay in the foreign country, and 
in an application for absentee voting makes 
other statements which appear inconsistent 
with those specific representations, the Serv- 
ice must take such inconsistent statements 
into account in determining the true facts 
upon which the taxpayer bases his claim to 
bona fide residence in a foreign country. Fur- 
ther, as stated in Revenue Ruling 71-101, 
even such inconsistent statements will not 
necessarily be conclusive. 

However, the mere representation by a tax- 
payer made in support of an application for 
absentee voting that he considers himself 
& voting resident of a particular State and 
that he intends to ultimately return to that 
State, will not by itself in any way affect his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income based on bona fide residence in a for- 
eign country. 

We hope that this letter will clarify any 
ambiguities that may have existed with re- 
spect to this situation. We hope that no 
United States citizen living abroad will 
hesitate to exercise his voting right out of 
concern that this action may jeopardize his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, FEIBEL, 
Acting Chief, Corporation Tax Branch. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the special order delivered 
today by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, Roprno). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVING THE NATION'S SPEND- 
ING CONTROL PROCEDURES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
fiscal 1974 budget, like each of its pred- 
ecessors, is a statement of national 
priorities. 

A comparison of the totals for various 
programs will reveal a picture of the 
values and priorities that the Govern- 
ment will emphasize during the coming 
fiscal year. 

Early in 1973, many Members of Con- 
gress were concerned about the priorities 
reflected in the new budget for fiscal 
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1974. It was to be the first postwar year, 
and yet spending authority for defense 
was going up—not down. President 
Nixon had recommended $85 billion for 
defense, an increase of $5.5 billion, larger 
than for any other single government 
program. Altogether, the United States 
would continue to spend more on defense 
in fiscal 1974 that it would spend on 
education, health, community develop- 
ment, environmental improvements, and 
agriculture combined. 

Still fresh in the memory of many 
Members was President Nixon’s attempt 
of the year before to take unilateral con- 
trol of the budget-trimming process. He 
wanted the power to cut such programs 
as he saw fit. Congress, however, refused 
to abandon its constitutional responsi- 
bility to pass judgment on all spending 
requests. Members were concerned that 
the President would use his unrestricted 
budget-cutting authority to negate pol- 
icy decisions by Congress; he could set 
national priorities according to his own 
preferences alone. 

So Congress denied him the authority, 
and the President’s response was to im- 
pound appropriated funds—to refuse to 
spend for those programs which he per- 
sonally did not favor. In effect, he was 
setting national priorities by himself, 
even though Congress has specifically 
denied him this authority. 

After the new 93d Congress convened 
last January, the President submitted 
his new budget and accompanied it with 
a propaganda barrage attacking Con- 
gress as a big spender, presenting him- 
self as the economizer—even though his 
first four budgets had had deficits that 
increased the national debt by $102 bil- 
lion. For fiscal 1974, he proposed his fifth 
consecutive deficit which would add yet 
another $18.8 billion to the national debt. 

Members of Congress, concerned with 
the President’s priorities and his red ink, 
decided to act. The Congress was deter- 
mined to enact a fiscal responsible budg- 
et for 1974 and—once again—to make it 
clear that it would not yield its power of 
the purse to the executive branch. 

The result is an important new legis- 
lative proposal, initiated by the Congress, 
modified after extensive hearings as to 
its efficacy and its constitutionality, and 
cleared for consideration by the full 
House of Representatives early in July. 

The bill, numbered H.R. 8480, would 
deal with the immediate problem by im- 
posing a fiscal 1974 spendng ceiling of 
$267.1 billion—a figure $1.6 billion less 
than President Nixon had proposed. The 
legislation would reinforce its spending 
ceiling by directing President Nixon to 
withhold funds—or to impound—if nec- 
essary to stay within the $267.1-billion 
limit for fiscal 1974. However, the bill 
would carefully circumscribe the Presi- 
dent’s impoundment authority so that he 
could not use it to kill programs or to 
shift priorities within the budget. All 
budget programs would have to be cut a 
proportionate amount—except for social 
security, veterans benefits and similarly 
mandated expenditures—and there 
would be an absolute safeguard limit on 
the amount any single program could be 
cut. 

That portion of the legislation would 
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take care of fiscal 1974—-proposing a level 
of Federal spending well within the limits 
the President himself had said was nec- 
essary to combat inflation: 

For the longer range problem of im- 
poundments, the bill proposes a perma- 
nent check-and-balance system. The bill 
would require that after fiscal 1974, the 
President would have to report to Con- 
gress within 10 days of any impoundment 
of funds. The Congress thereafter would 
have 60 days in which to consider the 
impoundment, and if it determined that 
the impoundment was undesirable, could 
overrule the President by a majority vote 
of either the House or the Senate. 

The bill would direct the Comptroller 
General—an agent of the Congress—to 
help enforce the legislation. The Comp- 
troller General, who has long served as 
a watchdog on executive branch expendi- 
tures, would be required to analyze each 
impoundment message and to report to 
Congress. Among other things, the 
Comptroller General would say whether 
he believed the impoundment to be law- 
ful. Second, the Comptroller General 
would keep a watchful eye on the Execu- 
tive and inform Congress of any im- 
poundment not reported by the executive 
branch. This action would trigger the im- 
poundment review procedures. The 
Comptroller General would have author- 
ity to hire his own attorney and to sue 
any agent of the President to force com- 
pliance with the impoundment law. 

During the spring and early summer, 
support for such a bill continued to grow. 
Members of Congress felt that some 
method was needed to preserve congres- 
sional authority from further intrusion 
by the President and to enact a meaning- 
ful control on spending in light of the in- 
flation that now disrupts the economy. 

The House Rules Committee on June 
22, 1973, cleared the bill for floor action, 
and the full House is expected to begin 
general debate on the matter in July. 

Beyond its consideration of this legis- 
lation, the Congress is looking ahead to 
even longer range measures of dealing 
with Federal spending control. 

As long ago as last October, Congress 
had created a special committee, made 
up of Members of both the House and 
the Senate, to study ways of improving 
spending control procedures. 

The study committee submitted its re- 
port last April. Among its proposals were 
recommendations for, first, a new Com- 
mittee on the.Budget in each of the 
Houses of Congress; second, a spending 
ceiling each year to be established by 
Congress; third, provision for a special 
tax if necessary to make up a deficit, and 
fourth, an enlarged professional staff 
equipped with computers to serve the 
new budget committees. 

Both Chambers praised the study com- 
mittee for its work; leaders in the House 
expressed their intention to take up the 
longer range implications of the study 
committee’s report after the immediate 
legislation on spending ceiling and im- 
poundment had been disposed of. 

Under the study committee recom- 
mendation, the new budget committees 
would take functions from the existing 
appropriations and tax committees, and 
would draw two-thirds of their member- 
ship from the same committees. The 
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spending ceiling, to be recommended by 
the budget committees each year, would 
take into account the Nation's economic 
situation as well as the Government’s fi- 
nancial position—thus, in times of reces- 
sion, a Congress could recommend a 
deficit to spur the economy. The special 
tax would take the form of a surcharge, 
and it would make up any deficit that 
Congress thought inappropriate to the 
national economic situation. 

The imbalance between staff in the 
executive branch and the Congress is 
marked. The appropriations subcommit- 
tees in both Houses have small staffs. In 
contrast, the President has within his 
Executive Office the full-time staff of the 
Office of Management and Budget with 
660 employees, including financial ex- 
perts who devote the full year to budget 
preparation and review. Despite his much 
publicized cut in Executive Office staff, 
the President did not touch the OMB, 
which is one of its largest components. 

The study committee proposals must 
now undergo hearings, and the House 
Rules Committee has scheduled them 
for the week of July 15. The matter is 
complex; it has long range implications 
for the Nation’s spending control proc- 
ess. This bill, like the spending ceiling 
and impoundment review legislation 
ahead of it, will require major attention 
from Congress. Both measures will get 
it, but first things must come first. The 
impoundment legislation and spending 
ceiling, already well advanced, will get 
priority. Then Congress will be free to 
give thorough consideration to the 
longer-range budget control procedures. 

Rarely has Congress been confronted 
with such a challenge to its constitutional 
responsibilities; never has it responded 
with greater vigor. 

As Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR., Democratic 
majority leader of the House, said: 

The President can shake his finger all he 
wants. The Congress is not about to be 
bullied away from its constitutional respon- 
sibilities as guardian of the purse. 


THE HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT AMENDMENTS OF 1973 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
13, the Subcommittee on Housing ap- 
proved for full Banking and Currency 
Committee action, H.R. 8879, a bill “to 
make various changes in laws relating to 
housing and urban development, and for 
other purposes.” This bill includes several 
provisions that were agreed upon earlier 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
when it reported out its 1972 omnibus 
housing and urban development legisla- 
tion. As you know, that legislation never 
reached the floor of the House. The bill 
also contains some new provisions au- 
thorizing some needed improvements in 
our housing and urban development pro- 
grams. ._ 

H.R. 8879 contains no special revenue 
sharing or community development block 
grant proposals, nor does it contain any 
major new subsidized housing initiatives 
since the Housing Subcommittee plans to 
hold etxensive hearings on these suk- 
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jects later this summer or in the early 
fall. 
For the information of my colleagues, 
I would like to place into the RECORD a 
section-by-section summary of H.R. 8879 
as approved by the Housing Subcommit- 
tee. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF H.R. 8879 
TITLE I—NEW COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Change in name of Community Development 
Corporation 

Section 101 amends Part B of Title VII of 
the 1970 Act by striking out all references 
to “Community Development Corporation” 
and substituting “New Community Develop- 
ment Corporation”. 

Membership of board of directors of New 

Community Development Corporation 

Section 102 amends section 729(b) of the 

1970 Act to increase the size of the Board of 

Directors of the Corporation from five to 

seven members. 

Increase in’ interest differential grants to 

State land development agencies 
Section 103 amends section 713(a) of the 
1970 Act to increase the amount of interest 
differential grants which the Secretary is 
authorized to make to State land develop- 
ment agencies to an amount not exceeding 
the difference between the interest paid on 
obligations of the agency and the interest 
which would be paid under the interest rate 

(decreased by one-half of 1 percent) on simi- 

lar obligations whose income is tax-exempt. 

Interest differential grants for State de- 
velopment agencies with unguaranteed 
obligations 
Section 104 amends section 713(a) of the 

1970 Act to authorize the Secretary to make 
grants to any State land development agency 
whose obligations are eligible for guarantee 
but are not guaranteed. Such grants could 
not exceed the amount for which the agency 
would have been eligible if its obligations 
were guaranteed. 

Supplementary grants for projects assisted 
by National Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities 
Section 105 amends section 718(c) of the 

1970 Act to include within the definition of 

“new community assistance projects” a proj- 

ect or portion thereof assisted by contracts 

or grants under section 5 of the National 

Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 

Act of 1965. 

Inclusion of waste disposal facilities and 
community or neighborhood heating or air- 
conditioning systems among eligible land 
improvements 
Section 106 amends section 711(f) of the 

1970 Act to include waste disposal installa- 

tions and community or neighborhood cen- 

tral heating or air-conditioning systems 
within the definition of “land development” 
for the purpose of assistance in the develop- 
ment of new communities under Part B of 
Title VII of that Act. 
Reservation of housing subsidy funds for new 
Community development 
Section 107 amends section 712 of the 1970 
Act to require the Secretary to reserve such 
housing assistance funds as he finds appro- 
priate for use in connection with new com- 
munity development programs. 
TITLE II—STATE DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 
Declaration of purpose 


Section 201 defines the purpose of this title 
as an effort to encourage the formation of 
state development agencies authorized to 
provide housing for low- and moderate-in- 
come families, to revitalize blighted areas, 
and to improve employment opportunities. 

Eligible development agencies 

Section 202(a) requires that the State 

development agency, in its role as a large- 
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scale developer, have power to sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of its interests in projects; 
to participate in Federal, State and local 
government projects; to relocate those who 
are displaced as a result of activities carried 
out by the agency; to establish subsidiaries 
through which its functions can be carried 
out; and to establish community advisory 
committees. 

(b) defines “State development agency” as 
any public body or agency, publicly spon- 
sored, or instrumentality of one or more 
States, designated by the Governor or Gov- 
ernors, for purposes of this title. 

(c) defines “State” as any State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States. 


Guarantees of obligations 


Section 203(a) authorizes the Secretary of 
HUD to guarantee taxable obligations of a 
State development agency and to make 
grants to these agencies which would cover 
the difference between the interest paid on 
such obligations and the interest which 
would be paid (decreased by one-half of one 
percent) on similar obligations the income 
from which is exempt from Federal taxation. 

(b) provides that the full faith and credit 
of the United States would be pledged to the 
payment of these guarantees; that any guar- 
antee made by the Secretary would be con- 
clusive evidence of the eligibility of the obli- 
gations involved for the guarantee; and that 
the validity of the guarantee would be incon- 
testable in the hands of a holder. 

(c) directs the Secretary to establish and 
collect fees and charges for and in connec- 
tion with the guarantees. 

(d) limits the amount of obligations which 
could be guaranteed and outstanding at any 
one time to $500,000,000. 


Limitation on guarantees 


Section 204 directs the Secretary to take 
reasonable steps, with respect to the guaran- 
teed obligations, to assure issuance to ap- 
proved investors; acceptable public offer- 
ings; satisfactory interest rates; and satis- 
factory provisions for repayment, maturity 
and protection of the security interest of the 
United States. 

Revolving fund 


Section 205(a) authorizes the Secretary to 
establish a revolving fund comprised of re- 
ceipts from fees and charges; recoveries un- 
der security, subrogation, and other rights; 
repayments, interest income, and other re- 
ceipts derived from guarantees; proceeds of 
the obligations issued to the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to the following sub- 
section; and such sums, authorized to be 
appropriated as may be required for the in- 
terest differential grants and for other pur- 
poses under this title. Money in the revolving 
fund would be kept in cash on hand or on 
deposit; invested in obligations of or guaran- 
teed by the United States; or invested in 
lawful investments for fiduciary, trust, or 
public funds unless needed to pay liabilities 
incurred as a result of guarantees or grants 
or to pay obligations issued to the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the following sub- 
section. 

(b) authorizes the Secretary to issue suffi- 
cient obligations to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to meet his liabilities pursuant to 
guarantees under this title. The Secretary of 
the Treasury would determine the maturities 
and interest rates of such obligations and 
would be authorized to purchase such obli- 
gations by using as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of Second Liberty 
Bond Act securities. 

(c) provides that in order to protect the 
interests of the revolving fund, the Secre- 
tary would have the power to pay out of such 
fund expenses or charges associated with the 
acquisition, handling, improvement, or dis- 
posal of real or personal property acquired as 
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& result of recoveries under security, subro- 
gation, or other rights regardless of any 
other provision of law which would other- 
wise apply. 

Technical assistance 


Section 206 authorizes the Secretary to pro- 
vide technical assistance to State develop- 
ment agencies to assist them in planning 
and carrying out development activities 
under this title. 


Labor standards 


Section 207 requires that prior to any as- 
sistance, assurance be given that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in development activities 
under this title will be paid prevailing wages, 
as determined in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, except in the case of residential 
property designed for the use by fewer than 
eight families. 


General provisions 


Section 208(a) gives the Secretary power 
to contract (before or after default) to ex- 
tinguish all rights or interests of a State 
agency in any instrument held by or on be- 
half of the Secretary for the protection of 
security interests of the United States. He 
would also have power to foreclose or to en- 
force any right conferred on him by law or 
contract. Property which the Secretary pur- 
chases at foreclosure sale may be completed, 
remodeled, leased or disposed of or otherwise 
dealt with, notwithstanding other provisions 
of law. The Secretary could pursue to final 
collection all claims acquired by him in con- 
nection with any security, subrogation or 
other right obtained by him, 

(b) requires that interest paid on obliga- 
tions issued by State development agencies 
which elect the benefits of guarantees under 
this title must be included in gross incomé 
for the purposes of Chapter I of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

TITLE IlI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSO- 
CIATION AND FEDERAL HOME LOAN MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

Federal National Mortgage Association 


Section 301(a) amends section 302 of the 
National Housing Act to specify that Septem- 
ber 1, 1968 is the effective date on which the 
original Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion was divided into two entities, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association and the 
Government National Mortgage Association. 

(b) amends such section 302 to provide 
that the principal office of FNMA may be 
located anywhere in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area, though for jurisdiction 
and venue purposes FNMA is to be consid- 
ered a District of Columbia corporation. 

(c) and (d) amend such section 302 to 
allow purchase of a conventional mortgage 
with the outstanding balance exceeding 80 
percent of value when the excess over 80 per- 
cent is insured by a qualified insurer. Under 
existing law such mortgages may be pur- 
chased only where the outstanding balance 
exceeding 75 percent of value is insured by 
a qualified “private” insurer. 

(e) amends such section 302 to provide 
that the maximum amount of a conventional 
mortgage purchased by FNMA may not exceed 
the limitations contained in the, first sen- 
tence of section 5(c) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 ($45,000 in the case of 
single-family dwellings and the dollar 
amounts contained in section 207 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act for multi-family hous- 
ing), except that such limitations may be 
increased by 25 percent with respect to mort- 
gages on property located in Alaska, Guam, 
and Hawaii. 

Section 302 amends section 303 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to eliminate from the 
capitalization of FNMA the initial nonvoting 
preferred stock. 

Section 303 amends section 304 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to correct an erroneous 
citation to section 243 of that Act. 
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Section 304 amends section 309 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to provide that employees 
subject to the Civil Service retirement law 
who became employed by FNMA prior to Jan- 
uary 31, 1972 may continue under such law. 

Section 305 repeals certain provisions of 
law relating to FNMA’s transitional period, 
now completed, and related to GAO audit of 
FNMA while any mortgage-backed securities 
issued by FNMA and guaranteed by GNMA 
are outstanding. 


Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 


Section 306 amends section 305(a) (2) of 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpora- 
tion Act to allow the FHLMC to purchase 
a conventional mortgage with the outstand- 
ing balance exceeding 80 percent of value 
when the excess over 80 percent is insured 
by a qualified insurer, Under existing law 
such mortgages may be purchased only where 
the outstanding balance exceeding 75 per- 
cent of value is insured by a qualified “pri- 
vate” insurer. The section also provides that 
the maximum amount of conventional mort- 
gage purchased by FHLMC may not exceed 
the limitations contained in the first sen- 
tence of section 5(c) of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933 ($45,000 in the case of 
single-family dwellings and the dollar 
amounts contained in section 207 of the 
National Housing Act for multi-family hous- 
ing), except that such limitations may be 
increased by 25 percent with respect to mort- 
gages on property located in Alaska, Guam, 
and Hawaii. 

TITLE IV—PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN EXTENSION OF MORTGAGE ASSISTANCE 


Title IV adds a new section 525 to the Na- 
tional Housing Act which (1) prohibits the 
denial of any Federally-related mortgage 
loan or Federal insurance guarantee or other 
assistance to any person on account of sex, 
and (2) directs every person engaged in mak- 
ing mortgage loans secured by residential 
real property to consider without prejudice 
the combined incomes of both husband and 
wife for the purpose of extending mortgage 
credit in the form of a Federally-related 
mortgage loan. “Federally-related mortgage 
loan” is defined to mean any loan which 
(1) is secured by residential property de- 
signed principally for occupancy by one to 
four families, and (2) is either (A) made by 
a lender regulated by or whose deposits are 
insured by the Federal government, or (B) 
insured, guaranteed, supplemented, or as- 
sisted in any way by the Federal govern- 
ment, or (C) eligible for purchase by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, the 
Government National Mortgage Association, 
or the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corpo- 
ration, or (D) made in whole or in part by 
any “creditor” (as defined in the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act of 1968) who makes or 
invests in residential real estate loans aggre- 
gating more than $1,000,000 per year. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
Increase in maximum mortgage amounts un- 
der Federal Housing Administration one- 
to-four family mortgage insurance pro- 
grams 

Section 501(a)-—(d) amends various provi- 
sions of the National Housing Act to increase 
from $33,000 to $40,000 the maximum mort- 
gage amounts for sales housing insured un- 
der the FHA sections 203(b) regular program, 
220 urban renewal program, 222 servicemen's 
program, and 234 condominium program. 


Sales of housing projects by Secretary to 
cooperatives 

Section 502 amends title V of the National 
Housing Act by adding a new section 526 to 
the Act providing that in the case of the sale 
of a housing project by the HUD Secretary 
to a nonprofit cooperative which will restrict 
occupancy to members, the Secretary may 
accept a mortgage in an amount equal to the 
appraised value of the property plus the 
amount of prepaid expenses and costs in- 
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volved in achieving cooperative ownership. 
Prior to disposition the Secretary could pay 
for the repairs and improvements n 
to make the housing suitable for cooperative 
ownership. 

Rural housing 

Section 503(a) amends section 507 of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to include the post- 
Korean period and Vietnam Era for the pur- 
pose of defining veterans and families of de- 
ceased servicemen entitled to preference un- 
der the Farmers Home Administration's rural 
housing programs. 

(b) amends section 506 of the 1949 Act to 
eliminate the present requirement that rural 
housing financed under title V be inspected 
only by employees of the Department of 
Agriculture, thus permitting the use of pri- 
vate inspectors under contract agreements; 
and section 507 of the Act to authorize funds 
in the Rural Housing Insurance Fund to be 
used to pay for inspection, appraisal, and 
other such services. 

(c) amends section 517 of the 1949 Act to 
transfer from the Agricultural Credit In- 
surance Fund to the Rural Housing Insur- 
ance Fund the assets, rights, and liabilities of 
the Government with respect to those farm 
labor housing loans and rental housing loans 
that were insured through the Agricultural 
Credit Insurance Fund prior to the establish- 
ment of the Rural Housing Insurance Fund 
in 1965. 

(d) amends section 502 of the 1949 Act 
to authorize the Agriculture Secretary, on a 
discretionary basis, to require rural housing 
borrowers to pay taxes and insurance into 
escrow accounts on such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe. 


Determination of rentals under public 
housing program 


Section 504 amends paragraph 2(1) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to (1) im- 
pose a minimum rental for each low-rent 
public housing unit equivalent to 40 per- 
cent of that part of the cost of operating and 
maintaining the project which is attributable 
to that dwelling unit, (2) require that the 
ageregate rentals charged each year to fam- 
ilies residing in the dwelling units admin- 
istered by any local public housing agency 
equal at least one-fifth of the sum of the 
incomes of all such families, and (3) impose 
a maximum rental for any dwelling unit 
occupied by a family receiving welfare as- 
sistance of not to exceed the greater of one- 
fourth of the family’s income or the maxi- 
mum amount of welfare assistance which the 
family could receive for the specific purpose 
of assisting the family in meeting its hous- 
ing expenses. The section also defines “in- 
come” for purposes of the public housing 
program as income from all sources of each 
member of the family in the household, ex- 
cept that there shall be excluded (A) the 
income of any family member (other than 
the head of the household or his spouse) 
who is under eighteen years of age or is a 
full-time student; (B) the first $300 of the 
income of a secondary wage earner who is the 
spouse of the head of the household; (C) an 
amount equal to $300 for each member of the 
family residing in the household (other than 
the head of the household or his spouse) 
who is under eighteen years of age or older 
and is disabled or handicapped or a full- 
time student and who has no income in- 
cluded in family income for purposes of this 
paragraph; (D) nonrecurring income as de- 
termined by the Secretary; and (E) such ex- 
traordinary medical expenses as the Secre- 
tary approves for exclusion. This section 
would become effective, with respect to any 
public housing agency, on the first day of 
such agency’s first fiscal year which begins 
after the date of the enactment of this 
section. 

Interstate land sales 


Section 505(a) amends section 1402 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
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to extend the land sales regulatory require- 
ments to land located in, and commerce in- 
yolving, foreign countries. 

(b) adds to section 1402 of the 1968 Act 
& new subsection (c), extending the exemp- 
tions from the requirements of the program 
to include those who hold land as fiduciaries 
and who must file a statement of record, 
where the Secretary finds that enforcement 
is not necessary in the public interest or for 
the protection of purchasers. 

(c) amends section 1404(b) of the 1968 
Act to extend the period during which a pur- 
chaser may revoke an agreement to purchase 
or lease land if he has not received a timely 
property report from forty-eight hours to 
seventy-two hours (excluding Saturdays, 
Sundays, and legal holidays). It also deletes 
the language which provides that the con- 
tract may stipulate that a revocation may not 
be made where the purchaser acknowledges 
that he has inspected the land and read the 
report before signing the contract. These 
changes would be effective sixty days after 
enactment. + 

(d) amends section 1403 (a) (9) of the 1968 
Act to exempt from the requirements of the 
program the sale or lease of real estate which 
is zoned by the appropriate governmental 
authority for industrial or commercial de- 
velopment when (A) local authorities haye 
approved access from such real estate to & 
public street or highway; (B) the purchaser 
or lessee of such real estate is a duly orga- 
nized corporation, partnership, trust, or 
business association; (C) the purchaser or 
lessee is represented in the transaction of 
sale or lease by counsel of its own selection; 
(D) the purchaser or lessee affirms in writ- 
ing that it is purchasing or leasing such real 
estate for its own use; and (E) a policy of 
title insurance or title opinion is issued in 
connection with the transaction showing 
that title to the real estate purchased or 
leased is vested in the purchaser or lessor, 
subject only to such exceptions as may be 
approved in writing by such purchaser or 
the lessee prior to recordation of the instru- 
ment of conveyance or execution of the lease; 
except that any purchaser or lessee may 
waive, in writing in a separate document, 
this requirement, 


COTTER PROPOSES SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY TAX CHANGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man.from Connecticut (Mr. COTTER) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
working men and women are now per- 
ceiving the new higher social security tax 
bite. The rampant inflation in food, 
clothing, and all areas of the cost of liv- 
ing combined with increased social se- 
curity taxes are eroding the workers 
take-home pay. 

It is widely held that the social security 
tax is one of the least progressive Federal 
taxes. The tax rate of 5.8 percent is ap- 
plied to a flat base of $10,000 this year 
and a $12,000 base next year. The tax 
burden is no different if a worker makes 
$12,000 and has four dependents, or 
$50,000 with two dependents. 

Last year, when I supported the new 
20 percent increase in social security 
benefits, I promised to study the social 
security tax structure to get a more equi- 
table system. 

The crux of the problem, of course, is 
that a social security retiree is getting 
similar pension whether he makes $12,- 
000 or $50,000 annually during his work- 
ing years. Under the new law, in 1974, a 
person working 30 years in a covered job 
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gets a minimum pension of $170.00 and 
a maximum of $274.60. 

The social security problem is impor- 
tant. Twenty years ago, only 3.2 percent 
of the American population drew social 
security stipends. Today, 14 percent of 
the American population receives social 
security benefits. Under the new law, 
residents of Connecticut will pay an esti- 
mated additional $52 million in 1973. 

The new social security tax rate is 5.85 
percent on a base of $10,800. Next year 
the 5.85-percent tax rate will be applied 
to a $12,000 base. 

What this means to the worker who 
makes at least $10,800 this year is that 
social security taxes will be $63 more 
this year, and $126 more in 1974. 

A little chart which appeared in the 
U.S. News & World Report tells it better 
than I can. This chart shows that with a 
5-percent wage increase most workers ac- 
tually lose money during the months they 
are paying social security taxes. 


SUPPOSE YOU GET A 5-PERCENT PAY RA'SE— A MAN WITH 
A WIFE AND 2 CHILDREN GETS A 5-PERCENT BOOST IN 
PAY EFFECTIVE JAN. 1, 1973. HERE IS WHAT HAPPENS AT 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF WEEKLY INCOME 
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Note: At base pay above $208 a week, social security taxes 
become paid up before the year is over and are not withheld 
for the rest of the year. 


As I began my search for a more 
equitable formula, I expressly rejected 
using general tax revenues to supple- 
ment shortfalls. This I did because I 
believe that the social security trust fund 
can be, and should be, self-sustaining— 
a “pay as you go operation.” 

Therefore, working with both the Li- 
brary of Congress and the actuaries in 
the Social Security Administration, I 
devised a formula that would lower the 
1974 social security tax bite by $72.00, 
but would require those making in ex- 
cess of $12,000 to pay 5.6 percent on in- 
come up to $24,000. This allows for equity 
because it introduces an “ability to pay” 
feature that is absent in the present tax 
system. For those paying the additional 
tax, I would give a tax deduction for the 
additional social security taxes. I would 
be the first to admit that my formula does 
not give massive relief to the worker 
earning less than $12,000, but it does 
introduce a more progressive tax base. 
According to the Actuary at the Social 
Security Administration, my new pro- 
posal would generate $71.2 billion for 
1974, a figure of $1.2 billion more than 
the revenues estimated for 1974 under the 
old formula. 

Since those persons making between 
$12,000 to $24,000 would receive similar 
benefits to those making under $12,000, 
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I believe simple equity demands that he 
be given similar relief for tax burdens. 
Therefore, I propose that a tax deduction 
be allowed for the social security pay- 
ments between $12,000 to $24,000. Again, 
even with this feature, the viability of the 
social security trust fund remains com- 
plete. The revenue loss for this feature is 
between $1.4 and $1.9 billion. 

For the employer, the social security 
tax rate would remain at 5.85 percent on 
the first $12,000, and no tax for salaries 
over $12,000. For the self-employed, the 
rate would be reduced from 8 percent 
to 7.5 percent on the first $12,000, and 
a rate of 7.6 percent would be applied on 
incomes between $12,000 and $24,000 for 
self-employed individuals. 

In summary, this proposal will grant 
some tax relief to workers making under 
$12,000, will require taxation of those 
with the ability to pay, but for their 
contribution, those required to pay the 
additional taxes with an increase in 
benefits, will receive a tax deduction. 

Candidly, this proposal does not grant 
massive tax relief, but it does retain 
economic viability in the social security 
trust fund, and does introduce a more 
progressive social security tax rate: 

H.R. 9000 
A bill to establish for the year 1974, under 
chapters 2 and 21 of the Internal Revenue 

Code of 1954, more equitable rates and 

schedules of social security taxes on em- 

ployees and self-employed individuals 

(with partial income tax deductibility 

therefor), and to provide a method for the 

development of similar rates and sched- 

ules for years after 1974 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
with respect to wages received during the 
calendar year 1974— 

(1) the figure “4.85 percent” in section 
3101(a)(4) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to rate of tax on empolyees 
for purposes of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance) shall be deemed to read 
as follows: “(A) 4.6 percent to the extent 
that such wages do not exceed $12,000 and 
(B) 48 percent to the extent that such 
wages exceed $12,000 but do not exceed 
$24,000”; and 

(2) the figure “1.0 percent” in section 
3101(b) (2) of such Code (relating to rate 
of tax on employees for purposes of hospital 
insurance) shall be deemed to read as fol- 
lows: “(A) 0.6 percent to the extent that 
such wages do not exceed $12,000, and (B) 
0.8 percent to the extent that such wages 
exceed $12,000 but do not exceed $24,000”. 

(b) With respect to self-employment in- 
come for any taxable year beginning after 
December 31, 1973, and before January 1, 
1975— 

(1) the phrase “7.0 percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year” in section 1401(a)(4) of such 
Code (relating to rate of tax on self-em- 
ployment income for purposes of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance) shall be 
deemed to read as follows: “(A) 6.9 percent 
of the amount of the self-employment in- 
come for such taxable year to the extent that 
such amount does not exceed $12,000, and 
(B) 6.8 percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year 
to the extent that such amount exceeds 
$12,000 but does not exceed $24,000"; and 

(2) the phrase “1.0 percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such 
taxable year” in section 1401(b) (2) of such 
Code (relating to rate of tax on self-employ- 
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ment income for purposes of hospital in- 
surance) shall be deemed to read as follows: 
“(A) 0.6 percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year to 
the extent that such amount does not ex- 
ceed $12,000, and (B) 0.8 percent of the 
amount of the self-employment income for 
such taxable year to the extent that such 
amount exceeds $12,000 but does not exceed 
$24,000". 

Sec. 2. For purposes of the taxes imposed 
under sections 3101 and 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (as modified by the 
first section of this Act) with respect to 
wages received during the calendar year 1974 
and self-employment income for any taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1973, and 
before January 1, 1975, the figure “$12,000” 
in sections 3121(a)(1) and 1402(b) (1) (H) 
of such Code shall be deemed to read 
“$24,000”. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the taxes imposed on self- 
employment income in excess of $12,000 
under subsections (a) (4) (B) and (b) (2) (B) 
of section 1401 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (as modified by the first section of 
this Act) for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1973, and before January 1, 
1975, and the taxes imposed on wages in 
excess of $12,000 under subsections (a) (1) (B) 
and (b)(2)(B) of section 3101 of such Code 
for the calendar year 1974, shall be allowed 
as a deduction for the taxable year within 
which paid or accrued under section 164 of 
such Code (relating to deduction for taxes) 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as in the case of the taxes enumerated in 
subsection (a) thereof. 

‘Sec. 4. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall develop and formulate, and 
submit to the Congress no later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, a proposed revision of the tax 
rates and schedules set forth in sections 3101 
and 1401 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (and of related provisions of such Code) 
to be applicable with respect to calendar 
years after 1974 and taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1974. Such revision shall 
maintain the same relationships between 
the proposed tax rates and the rates other- 
wise applicable to the years involved under 
such sections 3101 and 1401 as those which 
are established under the preceding provi- 
sions of this Act with respect to the year 
1974, shall include deductible taxes on 
amounts in excess of the contribution and 
benefit base otherwise applicable for the years 
involved, and shall utilize the same method- 
ologies and actuarial assumptions as those on 
which the rates and schedules established 
under the preceding provisions of this Act 
are based. 


SALE OF JETS TO SAUDI ARABIA: A 
FOREIGN POLICY MISTAKE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Drinan) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 31, 
1973, the State Department announced 
its intention to accomplish the sale of a 
“limited number”’—reportedly between 
24 and 30—of sophisticated F-4 Phantom 
jet fighter-bombers to Saudi Arabia. It 
has also been reliably reportea that the 
United States is considering the sale of 
these same aircraft to Kuwait. 

I wish to express my grave concern 
over the proposed sale of Phantom air- 
craft to Arab nations. To a substantial 
extent the security of Israel can be at- 
tributed to the continued exclusive use 
of the effective, versatile, and advanced 
Phantom F-4 aircraft. To place this 
weapon in the hands of a potential foe 
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of Israel would in my view be danger- 
ously irresponsible. 

While I recognize the legitimate in- 
terest that the United States has in the 
security of the Persian Gulf area, I must 
question whether massive American arms 
sales of sophisticated weaponry to Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait will in fact contrib- 
ute to the security of the area—or 
whether it will, instead, do just the re- 
verse. The sale of Phantoms to Saudi 
Arabia would add a dangerous new ele- 
ment to the military, political, and diplo- 
matic factors upon which the uneasy 
peace in the Middle East hinges. I must 
question the appropriateness of selling 
Phantom aircraft to these Arab nations 
when there are other, less-destabilizing 
and more defensively oriented aircraft 
that are available for sale. 

I do not believe that the question of 
the security of the Persian Gulf can be 
detached from the larger question of the 
stability of the entire Middle East. For 
this reason I cannot accept the argu- 
ment that the United States must sup- 
ply F-4’s to Saudi Arabia so as to pro- 
tect it from its occasionally hostile 
neighbors, for the sake of maintaining 
the “balance of power” in the Persian 
Gulf. I must ask the question: What 
good is a balance of power in the Persian 
Gulf if its achievement threatens the 
balance of power in the whole Middle 
East? 

It is my hope that the administration 
will reconsider its announced intention 
to sell Phantoms to Saudi Arabia. If it 
does not, however, I would urge Congress 
to act to stop such sales. 


U.S. INTERESTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF 


Since the departure of Great Britain 
from the Persian Gulf, it has been pop- 
ular to refer to a “power vacuum” in the 
area. This “power vacuum” is in part re- 
sponsible for the often frenetic scramble 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union to get a piece of the action and 
consolidate their influence in the area. 

In addition, two-thirds of the world’s 
known oil reserves are located in the 
Persian Gulf area, according to Presi- 
dent Nixon. Saudi Arabia reportedly has 
the largest oil reserves of any of the 
countries in the area, and is also the 
world’s largest exporter of petroleum. 
Iran is said to be second on both counts. 
Even tiny Kuwait, with a population of 
90,000, is rich in oil. 

Given the so-called energy crisis in 
the United States, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that the United States has cast its lot 
with these countries. While denying that 
the “energy crisis” was exclusively re- 
sponsible for the proposed Phantom deal, 
a State Department spokesman has ad- 
mitted that “oil is one of the considera- 
tions” in our intended agreement to arm 
Saudi Arabia with these aircraft. 

While the United States is not pres- 
ently the major importer of oil from the 
Persian Gulf States, it nonetheless makes 
good sense for the United States to pro- 
tect our legitimate interests in the area, 
and, similarly, to enhance the prospects 
for genuine stability in the troubled area. 
These policies should not come at the ex- 
pense of the security of “srael. But, our 
current policies will not bring stability 
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to the area and may threaten our prin- 
cipal ally in the Middle East, Israel. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States have been pumping weapons into 
Persian Gulf countries and show every 
intention to continue doing so. Other 
parties interested in this burgeoning 
weapons market are Great Britain and 
France. Britain, for example, just signed 
a $625 million agreement to upgrade the 
Saudi Arabian air defense system. 

The political splits in the area can be 
roughly viewed as the “traditional” 
states—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and non- 
Arab Iran—against the “radical” states— 
Iraq and South Yemen. Iran has been 
the largest purchaser of American arms 
in the area, having recently concluded 
@ $2 billion agreement for U.S. weapons. 
Iran, traditionally at least a tacit sup- 
porter of Israel, is the primary supplier 
of Israel’s oil, and is presently partici- 
pating in a technical assistance effort 
with Israel. Further, the strategic impli- 
cations of Iran to the Mediterranean 
also distinguish it from other states in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Saudi Arabia’s relations with Iraq, and 
South Yemen are not good, and Kuwait’s 
problems, particularly with the Iraqis, 
are worse. The threat to Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait from Iraq did not really de- 
velop until April of last year, when Iraq 
concluded a treaty of friendship with the 
Soviet Union and massive Soviet arms 
shipments, estimated to total about $1 
billion worth, began. 

Subsequently, signs of growing hos- 
tility from Iraq, rebellion in Oman, and 
at least some evidence of subversive 
activities throughout the Gulf supported 
by Syria and Iraq, aggravated the situa- 
tion. The sharpest incident to date was 
the Iraqi takeover of a Kuwaiti border- 
post at Al-Samta on March 20 of this 
year. This incident more than highlight- 
ed the weakness of the Kuwaits; it 
raised the specter of a larger and more 
ominous confrontation between Iraq and 
the other “radical” states with Kuwait 
and its “traditional” allies. 

The perils of Kuwait are illustrated by 
a statement made by the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister shortly after the March 20 “in- 
cident.” In an interview with the Beirut 
Al-Sayad published on April 5, 1973, 
the Foreign Minister responded to a 
question of whether the border-post at 
Al-Samta was located on disputed terri- 
tory by saying that: 

The whole of Kuwait is disputed territory. 


The Iraqi official then suggested that 
Iraq had never formally accepted the 
existence of Kuwait at all. 


ARMS AND THE PERSIAN GULF 


One can trace the dramatic growth 
in American military support for Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia to the growing ten- 
sions in the area. It is now expected that 
U.S. arms sales to the Persian Gulf will 
total $4 billion—$2.5 billion for Iran, $1 
billion for Saudi Arabia, and $500 million 
to Kuwait. 

Included in the $1 billion total for 
Saudi Arabia is a $500 million agreement 
which the United States is currently 
negotiating with the Saudis, involving 
ships, military communications equip- 
ment, and training. According to some 
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reports, as many as 19 U.S. warships 
could be sold to Saudi Arabia as part 
of this deal. New aircraft—possible 
Phantoms—and other forms of military 
hardware would comprise the remaining 
$500 million. By way of contrast, U.S. 
military sales to Israel amounted to 
$317.9 million in 1972. 

The Kuwaiti Army, which numbers 
approximately 8,000, is reported to be 
about to receive $500 million worth of 
armor, rolling stock, artillery, and light 
weapons. In addition, two Ling-Temco- 
Vought (LTV) F-8H/K fighters have 
been flown to Kuwait for demonstration 
purposes, according to Aviation Week 
and Space Technology—June 11, 1973. 
Aviation Week also reports that the F-8 
aircraft have been flown by “resigned” 
U.S. Navy and Marine pilots, under con- 
tract to the Kuwait Government to 
“train Kuwaiti pilots, and also, give the 
country an instant air defense capabil- 
ity.” If true, the suggestion that U.S. 
pilots could fly Kuwaiti aircaft in com- 
bat missions—possibly against Iraqi, 
South Yemeni, or even Cuban pilots— 
gives great cause for alarm. 

Included in the Soviet Union’s $1 bil- 
lion worth of arms shipments to Iraq 
are, according to one estimate, 800 tanks, 
150 Migs of various types, including the 
relatively advanced Mig-21C, Sukhoi 
Su-7 attack aircraft, and an air defense 
system, including SA-2 “Guideline” and 
SA-3 “Goa” surface-to-air missiles, both 
of which were encountered by U.S. forces 
in combat operations in Southeast Asia. 
According to some sources, the Soviet 
Union is considering supplying Iraq with 
advanced SA-6 “Gainful” missiles, which 
are mounted on tracked transporters and 
thus pose a greater ground-to-air threat. 

According to another source, the Iraqi 
Air Force, as of late-1972/early-1973, 
was equipped with: 

Nine Tu-16 “Badger” jet bombers, which 
can also be used for reconnaissance, anti- 
shipping, and electronic countermeasures 
(ECM) activities; 48 Su-7 single-seat ground 
attack/close-support aircraft; 32 Hunter 
F.GA, British-made ground attack aircraft, 
some of which have reportedly been trans- 
ferred to Egypt; 80 MiG—21C jet fighters, the 
most advanced Soviet fighter flown by non- 
Soviet pilots outside the Warsaw Pact; and 
20 MiG-17/19 older, less sophisticated jet 
fighters. 


In recent months South Yemen has 
also been the recipient of large quanti- 
ties of Soviet arms. The South Yemeni's 
are estimated to have about 15 older 
Mig-17 and Mig-19 aircraft, and re- 
portedly the Soviet Union has begun to 
send South Yemen the more advanced 
Mig-21C fighter. According to a report 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
on June 25, 1973, South Yemeni pilots 
are being trained by Cubans to fly the 
Mig-21C’s. According to another esti- 
mate, South Yemen will eventually re- 
ceive about 20 of the more advanced So- 
viet aircraft. 

Reportedly the Saudi Arabians—and 
the Kuwaiti’s—claim that they require a 
highly sophisticated aircraft if they are 
to deter any potential Iraqi or South 
Yemeni threat, given the sophisticated 
nature of the military hardware supplies 
to their potential adversaries by the So- 
viet Union. The aircraft favored by the 
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Saudi’s is the F-4 Phantom, made by Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas in the United States, 
and currently the mainstay of not only 
the Israeli Air Force, but also the U.S. 
Air Force and Navy as well. 

MAKING MATTERS WORSE 


Typically, both the Soviet Union and 
the United States have forsaken the 
diplomatic route to acquiring influence 
and achieving stability for the time- 
worn, and unconvincingly demonstrated, 
method of trying to buy friends through 
military favors. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have seriously 
exaggerated existing tensions in the area 
through massive shipments, present and 
pending, of arms to their “friendly part- 
ners.” While the arms influx has not con- 
tributed in any measurable way to real 
security in the area, it has served to 
exacerbate tensions and dramatically in- 
crease the level of violence possible be- 
tween the antagonistic camps in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

It has also served, and I am sure that 
these factors have not gone unnoticed 
in either the Soviet Union or the United 
States, to lessen the balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties that both superpowers 
are encountering, as well as to consoli- 
date the hold of various regimes in the 
area upon their populations. In this case, 
as was lamentably also true with our 
tragic experience in Southeast Asia, our 
expressed desire to enhance the “‘se- 
curity” of the area can be translated to 
mean, in part, relentless support of the 
status-quo. Allegedly, the status quo of 
these countries is in our “national 
interest.” 

This is not to say that there are not 
real and important differences between 
Persian Gulf nations, and that the 
United States has no valid stake in the 
area. The opposite is true. What I am 
suggesting, however, is that our efforts 
to date, and our future policy as 
currently outlined, will prove to be coun- 
terproductive to our genuine objectives. 
Our efforts, combined with the even more 
reprehensible efforts of the Soviet Union, 
have made matters worse, not better. 
Throwing a new level of technological 
sophistication into the weapons “mix” 
of this potentially explosive area—such 
as is proposed in the sale of Phantoms to 
Saudi Arabia—will increase the risk of 
war, not reduce it. 

On the other hand, it would be pre- 
cipitous and irresponsible for the United 
States to withdraw entirely from the 
Persian Gulf and leave this oil-rich part 
of the world to the Soviet domain. Both 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
would be well-advised to mutually reduce 
the flow of arms into the Persian Gulf, 
as well as to the Middle East as a whole. 

Given that neither the Soviet Union 
nor the United States is likely to make 
such a foreign policy turnaround over- 
night, I think it necessary to examine 
more closely the particulars of the pro- 
posed sale of Phantoms to Saudi Arabia 
and the possible sales to Kuwait. The 
evidence conclusively demonstrates to 
me, at least, that such a sale would do 
more harm than good to the legitimate 
policy objectives of the United States in 
the region. I believe that a plausible al- 
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ternative to the sale of Phantoms is 
available—one that would not jeopardize 
the security of Israel. 
THE DANGERS OF SELLING PHANTOMS TO 
SAUDI ARABIA 

Upon taking a few reasonable assump- 
tions, the F-4 Phantom is qualitatively 
superior to any aircraft likely to be 
operating in either the Persian Gulf or 
in the entire Middle East region in the 
near future. These assumptions are: first, 
that the United States does not sell Iran 
either the F—14 or the F-15 fighter—both 
newly introduced and under development 
for the U.S. Navy and Air Force, respec- 
tively; second, that the Soviet Union con- 
tinues its longstanding policy of keep- 
ing its best aircraft to itself, and thus 
does not sell advanced aircraft—for ex- 
ample, the Mig-25 Foxbat, the Su-11 
Flagon-A, the Mig-21J, or the Mig-21E— 
to any Arab State; and third, that the 
Soviet Union does not again provide 
pilots to Arab States to fly these afore- 
mentioned advanced aircraft, as it did 
to some extent during the “war of at- 
trition” and before the expulsion of So- 
viet “advisers” from Egypt. 

Assuming these assumptions are all 
correct, the F-4 fighter, of which the 
Israeli Air Force has approximately 120, 
is the superior aircraft operating in any 
potential combat zone. Its superiority 
lies chiefly in its great flexibility—it can 
double as a straight air-superiority 
fighter and can handle tactical sir-to- 
ground missions, and do both jobs well. 

Top speed of the F-4 is in the mach 
2.2 range. It can carry four AIM-7 Spar- 
row “standoff” air-to-air missiles, four 
to six AIM-9 Sidewinder heat-seeking 
close-in air-to-air missiles, an internally 
mounted M-61 multibarrel air-to-air 
eannon—which can also be used for 
strafing—and can carry up to 16,000 
pounds of conventional ordnance, in- 
cluding gravity bombs, “smart” bombs or 
missiles, and a variety of other missiles. 
The aircraft can be equipped with a 
variety of ECM, electronic counter-meas- 
ures, gear. Israeli F—4’s include a number 
of features designed and built in Israel, 
including a modification to the American 
fire-control system which provides for a 
lead-computing gunsight, and the Israeli 
“Shafir” air-to-air missile, which though 
similar to the American Sidewinder is 
reputed to be superior in some char- 
acteristics. 

In an interceptor mode, the F-4 can 
operate over a radius of action of 350 to 
400 miles, while in a ground-attack con- 
figuration the aircraft has a nonre- 
fuel range of 350 to 450 miles depending 
on ordnance carried. Range and perform- 
ance figures with a large quantity of 
ordnance exceed those of any other 
fighter-bombers presently operating in 
the Middle East, although in certain 
flight conditions other aircraft might 
have advantages over the F-4. None- 
theless, the multirole characteristics of 
the F-4, its advanced avionics, its ex- 
cellent air-combat or ground-attack per- 
formance—depending on configura- 
tion—all combine to make it the dom- 
inant aircraft in the Middle East. 

The F-4 is at the core of the Israeli 
Air Force, and the Israeli Air Force is at 
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the core of Israeli's security. Although 
Israel did not have F-4s at the time, the 
6-day war of 1967 was to a large extent 
won by Israel because Israel established 
air-superiority and was thus able to uti- 
lize effective ground attack aerial capa- 
bilities. When it had F-4s, the Israeli 
Air Force defeated Nasser in the “war of 
attrition”, even though conditions were 
far more difficult, by continuing to dem- 
onstrate air-superiority in all mean- 
ingful operational conditions. 

To be sure, the Israeli aerial advantage 
in the Middle East, which I believe acts 
to deter Arab aggression, is due not only 
to the characteristics of the Israeli air- 
craft but also is due in large measure to 
superior Israeli tactics and training. But 
if the United States sells F—4s to Saudi 
Arabia, an Arab state, the grave possi- 
bility exists that Israeli superiority in 
hardware and in tactics will be negated. 


POTENTIAL THREAT TO ISRAEL 


There are essentially four reasons to 
be concerned that the sale of Phantoms 
to Saudi Arabia might imperil the mili- 
tary security of Israel. First, there is the 
possibility, although Saudi Arabia did 
not actively participate in the 1967 war, 
that Saudi Arabia might use the F-—4 
against Israel itself. Second, Saudi Ara- 
bia might transfer these aircraft to an- 
other more aggressively hostile country, 
such as Egypt. Third, a revolution or 
coup in Saudi Arabia could emplace the 
aircraft in the hands of a more violently 
anti-Israeli Government. Fourth, Saudi 
Arabia might allow other Arab countries 
to study the F-4, to train their pilots 
against F—4s, and to develop tactical ad- 
vantages over Israeli F—4s through these 
means. Already under intense pressure 
from its fellow Arab states to take a more 
aggressively anti-Israeli stance, Saudi 
Arabian acquisition of Phantoms would 
only increase this pressure, and increase 
the likelihood of the Saudi’s taking one 
of these forms of anti-Israeli actions. 

If the Saudis had the F-4 and chose to 
attack Israel, the F-4 would give them a 
marked increase in damage infliction 
capabilities. The ordnance capability of 
the Phantom in the ground attack mode 
would mean that the Saudis could attack 
any target in Israel and do serious dam- 
age. This ordnance capability is pos- 
sessed by neither of the other two air- 
craft that could be sold by the United 
States to Saudi Arabia, the F-5E or the 
F-8J. On a 150-mile strike, the Phantom 
carries 4 times the ordnance of the F-8. 

The risk of a transfer of these aircraft 
to a third country is perhaps more seri- 
ous. Under this scenario, the Saudis 
would “give” the Phantoms to a country 
like Egypt or Syria, which are far more 
willing to take on the Israelis given any 
new advantage, than is the traditionally 
more reluctant Saudi Arabia. That such 
a transaction is a real possibility is dem- 
onstrated by the recently revealed 
transfer of 38 French Mirage fighters to 
Egypt from Libya. 

While the Saudi Government seems 
relatively stable at this time, the risk of 
another Colonel Qaddafi cannot be al- 
together discounted. Political instability 
in the area, increased agitation spon- 
sored or supported by Iraq, South Ye- 
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men and other potential hostile Arab 
neighbors, or other developments in the 
region might bring about the fall of King 
Faisal, and thus the Phantoms could fall 
into worse hands. 

The risk of tactical advantages for the 
Arab States from experimentation and 
training with the F-4 is potentially ex- 
tremely serious. Saudi Arabia could share 
the technical secrets of the Phantom 
with other Arab States. It could allow 
pilots from other Arab countries to train 
against Phantoms, thus mimicing poten- 
tial Arab-Israeli air battles. That these 
tactical factors are important is evi- 
denced by the stall/spin problem exhibit- 
ed by the F-4 in certain highly classified 
flight conditions. According to Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, the U.S. 
Air Force and Navy have lost more than 
170 F—4’s in the past 7 years from failures 
attributable to stall/spin problems. If the 
Arab pilots learn what conditions put the 
Phantom into a stall/spin, this knowledge 
can be applied to aerial combat with 
Israelis, when the Arabs would attempt 
through their tactics to force the Israeli 
aircraft into high-risk, potentially fatal, 
modes of flight. Through such means as 
these the Israeli advantage in tactics 
could be seriously diluted. 


SAUDI ARABIA AND ISRAEL 


While it is true that Saudi Arabia has 
not taken an active part in hostilities 
against Israel, it is true nonetheless that 
Saudia Arabian officials have time and 
again expressed their opposition to the 
very existence of Israel. Expressed Saudi 
sentiments on Jews and Israel offer little 
comfort to those who would sell F—4’s to 
Saudi Arabia and then hope that the air- 
craft would not be “misused.” 

In a June 1966 visit to New York City, 
King Faisal offered the following in re- 
sponse to a newspaper reporter’s written 
question: 

The Jews throughout the world are sup- 
porting Israel. We regard those who provide 
assistance to our enemies as our own 
enemies... 


As a result of this blunt statement 
Mayor Lindsay of New York and Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller cancelled planned 
functions for visits with the Saudi leader. 

Saudia Arabia has always barred Jews 
from the country. Attitudes of Saudi offi- 
cials towards Jews and Israel are also re- 
flected in such statements as these: 


Zionism is the mother of Communism. It 
helped spread Communism around the world. 
It is now trying to weaken the U.S. and if 
their plan succeeds, they will inherit the 
world—Newsweek, December 21, 1970. 

The battle is now actually a pan-Arab 
battle. The pan-Arabism of the battle means 
the unification of efforts. We must double 
our work towards this end. 

We have succeeded more than we expected. 
I fully hope that every drop of Arab blood- 
shed will, God willing, explode in the enemy’s 
face—Saudi Arabian Foreign Minister Omar 
Saqaf replying to journalists’ questions in 
Amman, Jordan, June 1971. 

The enemies of Islam are criminals, Jews 
and infidels, who do evil throughout the 
world. 

We must fight these attempts of our ene- 
mies. The Zionists are behind all wicked 
schemes, and it is regrettable that there are 
still some countries which support Zionism.” 
—King Faisal, quoted in a Niger newspaper 
during a visit to Niger in November 1972. 
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Given such statements as these—which 
are but a small sampling of the virulent 
anti-Semitic and anti-Israel rhetoric 
which flows out of Saudi Arabia, it is 
hard to feel altogether sanguine that the 
Saudis will not use their Phantoms to 
the detriment of Israel. 

There is no way that the United States, 
even though we would be selling these 
aircraft, can insure that they are not 
used against Israel. One of the enduring 
lessons of American military aid and as- 
sistance programs—as well as that of 
other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, is that once put in the hands of 
a foreign nation, there are no effective 
strings of control running back to the 
seller. Apparently the State Department 
has forgotten the sorry history of pre- 
vious attempts to control the use of 
American-made arms. During the 1965 
India-Pakistan war, American arms 
were used on both sides. Also, of course, 
there is the much cited example of our 
sale of Patton tanks to King Hussein’s 
Jordan in the early 1960’s. As a condi- 
tion of sale, Jordan signed an agreement 
that these tanks would not be used 
against Israel, and that the tanks would 
not cross the Jordan River. Like the 
Phantoms the administration wants to 
sell Saudi Arabia, these tanks were to 
be used for self-defense—and presuma- 
bly internal purposes—only. Yet when 
the smoke cleared from the 6-day war, 
the burning hulks of the U.S.-made 
tanks were found on the West Bank— 
across the Jordan River. So much for 
the agreement. 

Announcing the intention to sell 
Phantoms to Saudi Arabia, a State De- 
partment spokesman said that: 

Any military equipment sold by the United 
States to the [Persian] Gulf states is not 
allowed to be transferred to a third-country 
without specific U.S. approval. 


But in response to questions from a sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives Foreign Affairs Committee, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco ad- 
mitted that: 

There is no guarantee, and there is no 
one who can guarantee, that they [the F—4s] 
will not go to third parties. 


Further, the Phantoms have a great 
symbolic importance to Israel. They are 
a symbol not only of the military securi- 
ty of Israel, but a symbol of the support 
of the United States for that country. 
To sell these same aircraft to an Arab 
State would be a damaging blow to the 
prestige and morale of Israel. 

AN ARMS RACE VERSUS PEACE 


There are two other important consid- 
erations. The great difficulty in secur- 
ing a negotiated peace settlement in the 
Middle East virtually goes without say- 
ing. I believe that there will never be a 
negotiated peace settlement if the Arab 
nations believe that they are in a posi- 
tion of strength. Selling Phantoms to the 
Arab world would at the very least raise 
hopes of victory, and depending on Saudi 
Arabian uses of these aircraft, could 
lead to intoxicating visions of new-found 
power. Why should the Arabs negotiate 
if they believe that a military solution 
is possible? 

Finally, it seems likely that sales of 
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Phantom aircraft to Israel would trigger 
yet another spiral in the Middle East 
arms race. As I suggested earlier, a 
“balance of power” is not an end in and 
of itself, especially if that balance is pre- 
cariously maintained by the virtue of 
more and more arms, at ever higher levels 
of violence. Our objectives in the Middle 
East and in the Persian Gulf ought to 
be to defuse the area; but the sale of 
Phantoms would accomplish the reverse. 
It would continue the action/reaction 
trap of the arms race. 

Billions of dollars would in all likeli- 
hood be spent on new arms, but no secu- 
rity, or stability, would be gained. Once 
the Saudis acquired Phantoms, the Iraqis 
might be compelled to demand more ad- 
vanced aircraft and air-defense appa- 
ratus from the Soviets. This in turn could 
cause other Arab states, such as Egypt 
and Syria, to ask for the same favors. 
On the other side, Israel would almost 
inevitably have to seek more and better 
arms in response. Already there have 
been reports in the press of Israeli inter- 
est in the F-14, F-15, and the improved 
version of the F-4—the F-4M—which 
mounts maneuverable leading edge slats 
for increased maneuverability and an im- 
proved fire-control system. This escala- 
tion in weaponry does not provide sta- 
bility. It is inherently destabilizing, be- 
cause it enhances the risk that one coun- 
try or another, intoxicated by its seem- 
ing military strength, might launch an 
attack—an attack that would’ cause a 
war far more destructive than the last. 

So what is to be gained from selling 
Phantoms to Saudi Arabia? Very little, I 
believe. The risks are great. The only 
sure rewards are a slight improvement in 
our balance of payments—a benefit far 
too small for the price to be paid. Even 
the benefit of increased “influence” in 
the Persian Gulf—a goal that is im- 
possible to quantify—is problematical. 
In sum, I believe that the proposed Phan- 
tom deal is a grievous mistake. 

If we need to sell aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia, if they are in fact necessary to 
provide for the defense of Saudi Arabia 
against its Soviet-armed and unfriendly 
neighbors, then we would be far better 
advised to sell not the F—4s but the F-8s. 
I personally believe that compelling 
arguments can be made not to sell ad- 
vanced aircraft to Saudi Arabia at all, 
and that further arms transfusions will 
make more problems than they solve. 
But if there is a serious threat to Saudi 
Arabia from Iraq and/or South Yemen, 
the F-8 would make a far better choice 
than the F-4, 

The F-8 is a defensively-oriented 
weapon. It is better at air-to-air combat 
than the F-—5E, a version of which the 
Saudis already have. It has very limited 
ground attack capabilities, so that it does 
not pose an offensive threat to Israel. It 
does not represent a quantum leap in 
military technology in the area. 

The F-8 is relatively cheap, at approxi- 
mately $1.8 million per copy, as opposed 
to approximately $3.5 million for the F-4. 
It could be available almost immediately, 
as the U.S. Navy Reserve uses only a 
small part of the more than 1,500 that 
have been manufactured. And, as the 
Navy Reserve receives F-4B’s that are 
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being replaced in the fleet by F-—4J’s, 
F-8J’s will be readily available. 

The F-8 has better avionics than the 
F-5E, better “first detection” charac- 
teristics than the F—5E, better endurance, 
and is superior in performance to the 
F-5E in most air-combat modes. It 
would provide a credible deterrent to the 
Mig-21C’s operated currently by Iraq and 
South Yemen. The F-8 is a proven air-to- 
air system. The F-8 has enjoyed a 6-to-1 
kill ratio over Migs in Vietnam, whereas 
the F-5E was not employed in air-to-air 
combat in Vietnam, and in fact has 
rarely been used for this purpose. In 
addition, the F-8 poses one-half the 
maintenance and one-half the crew re- 
quirements of the F-4, since it is a single- 
engined, single pilot aircraft. It re- 
portedly enjoys a 30-40 percent edge in 
maintenance reliability over the F-4. 

But the F-8 is not a threat to Israel 
and is not destabilizing to the weapons 
balance in the Middle East. 

Reportedly the United States is con- 
sidering selling F-8’s to Kuwait as a 
hedge against possible sales, 2 or 3 years 
hence, of the F—4. I have already noted 
that an LTV team is in Kuwait for 
“demonstration” purposes. Assistant 
Secretary of State Sisco has reportedly 
said that he considers the F-8 a viable 
aircraft in the Persian Gulf area for at 
least 3 to 4 more years. I would urge the 
administration to extend the logic ap- 
plied to Kuwait to Saudi Arabia, which 
faces essentially the same military 
threats as Kuwait. If the security of 
Saudi Arabia requires an upgrading of 
its aerial capabilities, then the sale of 
F-8’s is more appropriate, all things con- 
sidered, than the sale of F4’s. 

CONGRESS AND PHANTOMS 


If the administration does not choose 
to reconsider its precipitous and most 
unfortunate action in agreeing in prin- 
ciple to the Phantom sale, then I urge 
that Congress act to stop such a sale. 
Congress has the power to do so, and 
there are a number of precedents for 
such an action. 

There are two methods through which 
the Saudi Arabian Government can pur- 
chase American Phantom aircraft. A cash 
sale through commercial channels, that 
is between the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment and McDonnell-Douglas, could be 
arranged. Such a cash sale would re- 
quire an export license from the State 
Department, and approval from the Pen- 
tagon us well. Or, the sale could be made 
on a credit basis, either on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis or on a gov- 
ernment-to-manufacturer basis. In the 
latter case an export license and Depart- 
ment of Defense approval would also be 
required. 

Credit sales are limited by section 31 
(b) of the Foreign Military Sales Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2771(b)), which establishes 
an aggregate ceiling on foreign military 
sales credits: 

(b) The aggregate total of credits, or par- 
ticipations in credits, extended pursuant to 
this Act (excluding credits covered by guar- 
anties issued pursuant to section 24(b)) 
and of the face amount of guaranties issued 
pursuant to sections 24 (a) and (b) shall not 
exceed $550,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972, 
of which amount not less than $300,000,000 
shall be available to Israel only. 
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Since $300 million in credits are guar- 
anteed to Israel, only $250 million can 
be used to finance arms deals to all other 
nations. Thus limits are placed on the 
amount of credits that the Saudi Arabian 
Government could receive. Section 31(b) 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act has not 
been amended. 

Within the broad limitation of $250 
million in military credit sales, Congress 
has enacted a network of other more re- 
strictive limitations on all types of mili- 
tary sales. Section 33 of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act (22 U.S.C. (sec. 2773) ) 
establishes regional ceilings on Latin 
America and Africa. Subpart (a) of 
section 33 establishes a limitation of 
$100 million on aggregate military cash 
or credit sales to Latin America, while 
subpart (b) of section 33 establishes a 
similar ceiling of $40 million for all types 
of sales to African nations. In either 
case, subpart (c) states: 

(c) The limitations of this section may 
not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this or any other Act unless the 
President finds that overriding requirements 
to the national security of the United States 
justify such a waiver and promptly reports 
such finding to the Congress in writing, to- 
gether with his reasons for such finding. 


In no event, however, is the President 
allowed to increase aggregate military 
sales to a region beyond an amount 
equivalent 50 percent above the regional 
ceilings. 

There are many precedents for limita- 
tions on foreign military sales or other 
forms of assistance applied to specific 
countries. Section 620 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act (22 U.S.C. section 2370) 
contains a listing of conditions for for- 
eign aid and military sales as well as a 
categorization of countries to which the 
United States will not give assistance to 
(such as Communist countries or the 
United Arab Republic Egypt) or to which 
assistance is limited. Section 620 (v) and 
(w) apply specific limitations to Greece 
and Pakistan: 

(v) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act, and no sales shall be made under 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, to Greece. 
This restriction may be waived when the 
President finds that overriding requirements 
of the national security of the United States 
justify such a waiver and promptly reports 
such finding to the Congress in writing, to- 
gether with his reasons for such finding ... 

(w) All military, economic, or other assist- 
ance, all sales of defense articles and services 
(whether for cash or by credit, guaranty, or 
any other means), all sales of agricultural 
commodities (whether for cash, credit, or 
by other means), and all licenses with re- 
spect to the transportation of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war (including 
technical data relating thereto) to the Goy- 
ernment of Pakistan under this or any other 
law shall be suspended on the date of en- 
actment of this subsection. 


Sophisticated weapons systems, such 
as jet fighters, have also been singled out 
in previous legislation governing foreign 
assistance and foreign military sales. 
Section 4 of the Foreign Military Sales 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2754) establishes restric- 
tions on the credit sale of advanced 
weapons to all but a handful of coun- 
tries. Section 4 reads in part: 

... Provided, That none of the funds con- 
tained in this authorization shall be used to 
guarantee, or extend credit, or participate in 
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an extension of credit in connection with the 
sale of sophisticated weapons systems, such as 
missile systems and jet aircraft for military 
purposes, to any underdeveloped country 
other than Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, the 
Republic of China, the Philippines and Ko- 
rea unless the President determines that such 
financing is important to the national secu- 
rity of the United States and reports within 
thirty days each such determination to the 
Congress. 


Saudi Arabia is not on the list of na- 
tions entitled to receive sophisticated 
weapons without a Presidential determi- 
nation. However, the section 4 limitation 
applies only to credit sales. Cash sales are 
not similarly restricted. 

It is apparent in each of the aforemen- 
tioned limitations imposed by Congress 
on foreign military sales that the Presi- 
dent is granted, by Congress, limited au- 
thorities to waive various restrictive pro- 
visions. The President can waive the lim- 
itations of section 4, supra, to facilitate 
credit sales of “sophisticated weapons 
systems” to countries not enumerated in 
section 4, such as Saudi Arabia. An exam- 
ple of such a waiver is Presidential De- 
termination 73-14, signed by President 
Nixon on May 21, 1973. Presidential De- 
termination 73-14 provides for the waiver 
of the restrictions contained in section 4 
of the Foreign Military Sales Act, supra, 
to provide for the extension of credit for 
foreign military sales to the Governments 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, so as to facilitate the purchase 
of F-5E jet fighters to these nations. 

Existing precedents, in the form of 
limitations on the sale of sophisticated 
weapons systems to particular countries, 
suggest that there are a number of meth- 
ods through which Congress could act 
to stop or place certain limitations on the 
sale of Phantom aircraft to Saudi Arabia. 
Congress could amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and/or the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, both of which require yearly 
congressional action. 

Clearly the Presidential determination 
mechanism would have to be altered and 
strengthened in favor of increased con- 
gressional control over military sales. 
Congressional review of certain types of 
military sales actions could be required. 
For example, an amendment could be 
offered to the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, governing military sales of certain 
types of sophisticated weapons systems, 
on a cash or credit basis, to underde- 
veloped nations, similar to the existing 
section 4, supra, in the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. Such an amendment might 
require that approval of the whole Con- 
gress, or of the authorizing committees 
in the House and Senate, follow a Presi- 
dential determination to seek the waiver 
of statutory limitations on the sale of 
sophisticated weapons systems, such as 
jet fighters, to the excluded countries. 

Or, Congress could amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act by inserting prohibitions 
against the sale of Phantoms to Saudi 
Arabia similar to those against assist- 
ance to Greece or Pakistan in section 620 
(v) and (w), quoted above. The lan- 
guage of such an amendment might 
specifically prohibit the sale of F-4 air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia. 

During its consideration of S. 1443, the 
Foreign Military Sales Act of 1974, the 
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Senate this week passed two amend- 
ments that are applicable to the pro- 
posed sale of Phantom jets to Saudi 
Arabia. An amendment offered by Sena- 
tor NELson would give Congress the op- 
portunity to review any military sale in 
an amount of $25 milion for any single 
sale to one country, or cumulative sales 
of over $50 million to one country in a 
year. The President would be required 
to report such a sale and the justifica- 
tions for it to Congress, which would 
then have 30 days in which either House 
could adopt a resolution disapproving 
the sale. 

Senator Jackson and Senator RIBI- 
corr offered an amendment, subsequent- 
ly adopted by a voice vote, which re- 
quires termination of arms shipments to 
any country which allowed “sophisti- 
cated weapons, including sophisticated 
jet aircraft,” to be transferred to an- 
other nation. This amendment specifi- 
cally addresses the concern that Phan- 
toms sold to Saudi Arabia might be 
transferred to a more aggressively hos- 
tile Arab State. 

Congress clearly has the power to pre- 
vent the sale of Phantom aircraft to 
Saudi Arabia, and there is ample prece- 
dent for such action. I hope that the 
administration will reconsider its intent 
to sell these advanced fighter-bombers 
to Saudi Arabia, but if such does not oc- 
cur, then I hope that the members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
now considering the House version of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, as well 
as the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a whole, will add to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act language pre- 
venting what I believe would be a dan- 
gerous misstep in our foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 


THE NEED TO REFORM 
THE HATCH ACT 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, on June 25, 
the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Hatch Act. While not 
disputing the Court’s decision on the 
authority of Congress in this matter, I do 
believe it is a mistake for the Congress 
to exclude over 5.5 million public em- 
ployees from active political participa- 
tion. The Supreme Court has made it 
clear that the responsibility now rests 
with Congress to restore to these people 
their full political citizenship. 

On March 20, 1972, I first introduced 
the Government Political Activities Act 
which I reintroduced as H.R. 668 at the 
opening of this Congress to legislate this 
much needed reform. H.R. 668 would 
preserve the valuable intent of the Hatch 
Act, cited by the Supreme Court, to pro- 
tect public employees from involuntary 
political activity and coercion. But, it 
would eliminate from the present law the 
sweeping prohibitions against political 
activity by Government employees. The 
only restriction on political activity to 
remain would be a prohibition on holding 
a salaried office in a partisan political 
club. H.R. 668 would empower the Civil 
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Service Commission to take action 
against public officials, including those 
appointed by the President, found guilty 
of unlawful coercion of Government em- 
ployees. Most important for civil serv- 
ants, is the bill’s prohibition against the 
solicitation of political financial contri- 
butions from, or by, Government em- 
ployees. The need for these prohibitions, 
extended to Presidential appointees, has 
been dramatized by the abuses which are 
being uncovered in the Watergate in- 
vestigations. 

In carrying out the provisions of H.R. 
668, the Civil Service Commission would 
have a functional interrelationship with 
the Department of Justice. The Commis- 
sion would process and investigate com- 
plaints and upon finding that a violation 
has occurred, would levy penalties and 
refer the case to the Justice Department 
for prosecution under section 602 of title 
18 


In 1966, the Hatch Act Commission was 
established by Congress to study all Fed- 
eral laws restricting political participa- 
tion by Government employees. In its re- 
port of 1967, the Commission noted the 
need for substantial reform of the pres- 
ent act so as to clarify its intent and re- 
duce the number of employees within its 
purview. The Commission found that 
most Government employees are so con- 
fused by the more than 3,000 prohibitions 
and have so little idea what activities are 
permissible, that they tend to avoid all 
political activity. Similarly, in his deci- 
sion, U.S. District Judge Gerhard A. 
Gesell declared that the Hatch Act was 
a “classic case of a statute which in its 
application has a chilling effect under the 
first amendment.” 

When the Hatch Act was first enacted, 
its coverage was limited. Even when 
amended in 1940 to include State and 
local government employees working in 
federally funded programs, less than one- 
half a million were subjected to it. But 
this number has swelled over tenfold and 
is likely to increase if the much needed 
reform is not enacted. New York City 
alone has more than 300,000 municipal 
employees, many of whom receive some 
Federal contribution toward their sal- 
aries and therefore are “hatched” under 
the existing law. Other government em- 
ployees, both State and local, are cur- 
rently prohibited from engaging in polit- 
ical activity by similar local regulations. 

H.R? 668 would lift the ban on political 
activity off all city and State government 
employees by mandating compliance by 
any State or local agency receiving funds 
under revenue sharing. 

The responsibility now rests squarely 
with Congress to enact legislation that 
would continue to protect Federal em- 
ployees from improper political solicita- 
tions as the Hatch Act was intended to 
do, but restore to millions of Government 
employees their full political citizenship. 
I urge Congress to act now to make this 
important reform. Congress has taken 
the initiative in recent years in expand- 
ing the opportunities for political actiy- 
ity through its civil rights legislation 
and the 18-year-old vote. It is time that 
Congress act on the recommendations 
made by the Commission that it created 
and restore full citizenship to all Govern- 
ment employees. 


June 27, 1973 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct your attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt taken out of the Wash- 
ington Post of June 26: 

JAPANESE Totp To Eat Less FisH DUE TO 
POLLUTION 

Toxyo, June 25—The world’s foremost 
fish-eating nation awoke this morning to a 
government report advising the citizenry to 
restrict the fish in their diets and suggesting 
a shift toward meats and vegetables instead. 

A Ministry of Health and Welfare com- 
mittee finding, based on the hazard of mer- 
cury pollution from Japan's increasingly be- 
fouled coastal waters, was the top story in 
the press and the number one topic of politi- 
cal as well as family discussions. 


The primary sources of protein in the 
diet of the American consumer are red 
meat, poultry, and fish. A particularly 
strong interest in consuming fish has de- 
veloped with the skyrocketing increase 
in meat prices. 

Of the sources mentioned, only fish are 
not required to be inspected for whole- 
someness through the oversight of Con- 
gress. Since Americans consume approxi- 
mately 2 billion pounds of fish and fishery 
products each year, we are left with a 
substantial source of food without a spe- 
cific statutory mandate to insure whole- 
someness. The public is not being pro- 
tected. 

Fish are extremely perishable and are 
highly susceptible to contamination dur- 
ing handling and processing because 
they offer an excellent medium for bac- 
terial growth. For example, bacterial 
growth has been responsible for several 
outbreaks of poisoning which were at- 
tributable to fish. Nine deaths occurred 
in 1963 as a result of botulism from 
smoked lake fish. Smoked fish again 
caused 400 cases of salmonella poisoning 
in 1966, and 250 food poisonings oc- 
curred in the very same year from con- 
taminated shrimp. In addition there has 
been an alarming increase in the dis- 
covery of hazardous materials in fish 
such as mercury and DDT. 

While there continues to be concern 
about these various health hazards, Con- 
gress has done nothing. The inadequa- 
cies within our system for dealing with 
the inspection of fish and fishery prod- 
ucts are horrendous. According to the 
National Marine Fishery Service, there 
are approximately 1,836 fishery plants 
within the United States—of those 
1,836, only 42 plants are inspected by the 
Service, and those on a voluntary basis. 

On December 2, 1971, the Senate 
passed S. 284, a strong and comprehen- 
sive bill setting stringent inspection 
standards for all aspects of fish and fish- 
ery products. The bill was referred to 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on December 6, 1971. 
Since that time there has been no action 
on that bill. Hearings were never sched- 
uled. The need, however, goes on. Sitting 
in committee are several other bills that 
also would launch massive inspection 
systems exclusively for fish and fishery 
products. 
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Furthermore, these bills would direct 
appropriate agencies to survey fisheries 
and vessels to gain further information 
for developing adequate standards for 
good processing, sanitary transportation 
and storage facilities; all of these are 
vital to insure wholesome fish and fishery 
products. 

Is it necessary for more deaths to occur 
because of the present hazards before 
there is adequate legislation? Must we 
continue to eat rotten fish? 

The ground has already been paved 
and the foundation set on which we can 
build. I therefore urge the respective 
committees to begin immediate hearings 
on the urgent problem of protecting the 
millions of Americans who consume vast 
quantities of fish. 


TERRORIZING THE INNOCENT 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the inher- 
ent danger in our “no-knock” laws has 
once again captured the limelight with 
the recent and repeated disclosures of 
violent drug raids against the innocent. 
In the fight to combat “Public Enemy 
No. 1,” drugs, law enforcement officers 
have made no, or at best, shoddy preraid 
investigations, often followed up by il- 
legal raids. 

Adherence to the Constitution’s fourth 
amendment, prohibiting unreasonable 
searches and seizures, is mandatory for 
law enforcement agents at all levels. 
Cases of hideous raids by narcotic of- 
ficers have been reported in which the 
officers had: First, no search or arrest 
warrant; and second, the wrong address 
for the suspect operation. How many 
cases of a similar nature have unreport- 
edly taken place? 

A captain of the State police described 
smashing into the wrong house, massive 
destruction of property and terrorizing 
of innocent citizens as “insignificant.” 
The frequent occurrence of these out- 
rageous and illegal raids raises questions 
as to whether this “insignificant” atti- 
tude is an isolated opinion, or whether it 
is the view held by many law enforce- 
ment officers involved. 

Stringent measures must be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such activities. 
Legislation is needed to compensate in- 
nocent victims for both physical injuries 
and property damage. Federal law en- 
forcement officers involved in these raids 
should be strongly disciplined. We can do 
that first. 

Drugs are a menace to our society. But 
so are criminal violations of our con- 
stitutionally guaranteed right to freedom 
from the threat of illegal police searches. 
One evil cannot and should not be used 
to justify another. These illegal police 
tactics must be ended immediately. 


IS THERE A THAW IN THE COLD 
WAR? 

(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 

and was given permission to extend his 


remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 
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tors of “Radyanska Ukraina” protesting a 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time when there is ac- 
cording to the media a thaw in the cold 
war and President Nixon and Chairman 
Brezhnev were recently pictured toasting 
each other in champagne, it might be 
well to look carefully at the Soviet Union 
and ask ourselves whether the Russian 
bear is now housebroken. 

I am alarmed that Americans and 
Members of this body and the other 
body as well seem to have forgotten the 
long list of political prisoners in the 
U.S.S.R. as the government of that na- 
tion continues its repressive policy of 
forced Russification of subject national- 
ity groups. 

Mr. Speaker, no one wants peace and 
disarmament more than I do. I have 
lived through two major wars as well as 
the Korean conflict and our more recent 
involvement in Southeast Asia. I know 
what war’s horror means. But my desire 
for peace does not mean that I have for- 
gotten justice of the commitment this 
Nation has to the cause of self-deter- 
mination. 

Clearly, Mr. Brezhnev wants the pres- 
ent detente. I think the impetus for this 
policy change comes in large measure 
from the Kremlin. Which in my view is 
not wrong. On the other hand, since they 
want a normalization of relations, why 
should we simply accede? If we are to 
make concessions, and I think it reason- 
able that we should make concessions, 
then iet the Soviets make a few conces- 
sions of their own. 

The concession I want is not impossible 
for Comrade Brezhnev and his cohorts 
to put into effect. All they have to do is 
to call a halt to the great Russian im- 
perialism which has gone on for centuries 
under czars as well as commissars. I bear 
no ill will against the great Russian peo- 
ple. They, like all people, have a right 
to pursue their own national traditions, 
but Mr. Brezhnev has no right to impose 
them on other people. 

Mr. Speaker, lest we forget I ask unani- 
mous consent to include at this point in 
the Recor a list of Ukrainian political 
prisoners. 

The list follows: 

A List OF UKRAINIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 
CHORNOVIL, VYACHESLAV 

36; journalist. 

July 1966: arrested for the first time and 
sentenced to 3 months hard labor for refus- 
ing to testify at a closed trial of Ukrainian 
dissidents. 

August 1967: rearrested and on November 
15, 1967 sentenced to 3 years hard labor for 
compiling documents on the arrests and trials 
of twenty Ukrainian intellectuals in 1965- 
1966. The document were published in the 
West in 1968 under the title “The Chornovil 
Papers.” Chornovil was released after 18 
months due to an amnesty. 

December 1969: Chornovil signed a petition 
against the imprisonment of Sviatoslav Kara- 
vansky (journalist and poet); against the in- 
humaneness of sentences for 25 years; and 
demanding open trials. 

November 1970: refused to testify at the 
closed trial of Valentyn Moroz (historian). 

August 16, 1971: wrote a protest letter con- 
cerning the deliberate destruction by the 
KGB of tombstones at Yaniv Cemetery in 
Lviv of World War I Ukrainian soldiers. 

September 1971: signed a letter to the edi- 
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slanderous attack on V. Moroz. 

December 1971: joined a committee headed 
by the Jewish dissenter Pyotr Yakir to de- 
fend Nina Strokata-Karavanska (a micro- 
biologist). 

January 1972: arrested. 

February 1972: tried in camera and sen- 
tenced to 7 years hard labor and 5 years exile. 


DZYUBA, IVAN 


42; literary critic. 

September 4, 1965: together with Chornovil 
and Vasyl Stus (poet) publicly condemned 
the arrests of dissenters in August and Sep- 
tember 1965. Shortly after he was arrested 
for allegedly sending abroad the diary of the 
deceased poet Vasyl Symonenko. Because he 
suffers of tuberculosis he was released. Fol- 
lowing the arrests of 1965-66, Dzyuba wrote 
“Internationalism or Russification?”, a cri- 
tique of the current Soviet nationalities pol- 
icies. His work was published in the West 
in 1968. 

November 1967: signed with others a letter 
protesting the sentencing of V. Chornovil. 

Early 1968: together with more than 150 
persons signed a petition addressed to First 
Secretary of CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev, Alexey 
Kosygin, and Nikolai Podgorny, protesting 
closed trials. 

July 1968: wrote an open letter to “Litera- 
turna Gazeta”, defending Chornovil and 
Karavansky, after they were attacked by that 
newspaper. 

June 1970: together with Chornovil, Ivan 
Svitlychny (literary critic) and Ivan Sver- 
styuk (literary critic), wrote a protest let- 
ter concerning the arrest of V. Moroz. 

November 1970: refused to testify at the 
closed trial of V. Moroz. 

August 1971: wrote a protest letter to the 
newspaper “Radyanska Ukraina” defending 
V. Moroz against a slanderous attack. 

September 1971: along with others wrote 
a letter to “RadyansKa Osvita” concerning 
yet another slanderous attack on V. Moroz. 

January 1972: placed under house arrest. 

March 1972: expelled from the Union of 
Writers of the Ukrainian SSR. 

April 1972: put in prison. 

March 1973. tried in camera, and sentenced 
to 5 years imprisonment. (It should be noted 
that Ivan Dzyuba suffers from acute tuber- 
culosis) . 

HEL, IVAN 

36; a locksmith, and an evening student of 
history at the University of Lviv (enrolled in 
1960). 

August 24, 1965: arrested. 

March 25, 1966: tried and sentenced in 
camera to 3 years hard labor. 

February 23, 1967: sent a letter to the 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR stating his in- 
nocence, and protecting the illegality of his 
arrest. 

After Feb. 1967 and before Aug. 1968: wrote 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. stating 
a number of demands: to annul Art. #62 of 
the Criminal Code of the Ukr. SSR as illegal 
and unconstitutional; that Ukrainian politi- 
cal prisoners serve their sentences on Ukrain- 
ian territory, stating that 50% of all politi- 
cal prisoners held in the camps of Mordovia 
are Ukrainians; to abolish discrimination and 
hard labor; etc. He further demanded that 
his statement be published in the newspaper 
“Izvestia”, since 1968 had been proclaimed 
by the United Nations as the “Human Rights 
Year”, 

November 28, 1970: Alla Horska (artist) 
was assassinated by the KGB—according to 
dissident sources. I. Hel delivered an eulogy 
at her funeral calling her “the faithful 
daughter of the Ukrainian Revival”, For his 
participation in the funeral and the eulogy 
he got a strong reprimand from his employer 
for “truancy”. 

End of Nov. and begin Dec. 1970: wrote an 
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appeal protesting the harsh sentence given 
to V. Moroz, 

Jan. 12-13, 1972: arrested. 

August 1972: tried and sentenced to 10 
years hard labor and 5 years exile. 

KALYNETS, IKOR 

34; poet. 

Beginning Nov. 1970: along with his wife 
Iryna Stasiv-Kalynets and others sent a tele- 
gram to the Prosecutor's office of the Ukr. 
SSR and to the Ivano-Frankivsk Regional 
Court demanding they be permitted to at- 
tend the trial of V. Moroz. 

November 29, 1970: Ihor Kalynets and his 
wife Iryna wrote a letter to the Chairman of 
the Supreme Court of the Ukrainian SSR 
protesting the imprisonment of V. Moroz to 
14 years “merely for what he was thinking”. 

After the arrest and trial of V. Moroz, I. 
Kalynets wrote some poems dedicated to him. 
The same year a collection of his poems was 
stopped from being published in Ukraine, 
while another collection appeared in the 
West under the title “Poetry from Ukraine”. 

August 11, 1972: arrested. 

November 1972; tried and sentenced to 9 
years of imprisonment and 3 years exile. 


KALYNETS, IRYNA STASIV 
33; philologist; wife of Ihor Kalynets. 


Summer 1970: dismissed from her position 
as instructor of the Ukrainian language and 
literature at the Lviv Polytechnical Institute, 
and forced to work in a textile factory. 

Sometime in 1971: Iryna Kalynets on her 
behalf, and the family and friends of V. 
Moroz, wrote a letter addressed to Alexey Ko- 
sygin, Ministry of Interior, Ministry of 
Health, and to the Chairman of the Red 
Cross Committee in the USSR, to release the 
seriously ill V. Moroz; to investigate the in- 
humane conditions at the Vladimir prison. 
In the early summer of 1971, V. Moroz was 
critically stabbed while serving his sentence 
at the Vladimir prison. 

January 12, 1972: arrested. 

End of July 1972: tried and sentenced to 
6 years imprisonment and 3 years exile. 

MOROZ, VALENTYN 


87; historian. 

August 1965: arrested for the first time. 

Jan. 20, 1966: tried and sentenced to 5 
years hard labor. 

April 15, 1967: he produced an appeal to 
the Supreme Soviet of the Ukr.SSR entitled 
“Report from the Beria Reservation’—a 
lengthy analysis of the Soviet system. 

Sept. 1, 1969: released, but unable to find 
employment because of his “criminal” record. 

June 1, 1970: rearrested for having writ- 
ten “A Chronicle of Resistance”—a critical 
essay in which he assailed the Russification 
of Ukraine, 

Nov. 20, 1970: tried and sentenced to 9 
years hard labor and 5 years exile. In court 
he delivered his famous final statement “In- 
stead of the Last Word”, in which he chal- 
lenged his jailers with “there will be a 
trial... very well, we will fight!’’, Moroz’s 
essays and his statement to the court have 
already appeared in the West in numerous 
publications and in many languages. 

The last reports about V. Moroz stated that 
he was seriously ill in a prison hospital. Early 
summer 1971 Moroz received stab wounds in 
the Vladimir prison. 

KARAVANSKY, SVIATOSLAV 


53, journalist, poet, and literary transla- 
tor, 


July 1941: after his Soviet army unit was 
routed by the Germans, he managed to 
escape to Odessa. 

June 1944: after Odessa was recaptured 
by the Soviets he was arrested, and later 
court-martialed and sentenced to 25 years 
at hard labor “for connections with the 
Ukrainian underground”, In reality, he re- 
fused to inform on fellow students. 

December 1960: released due to an am- 
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nesty. He returned to Odessa where he work- 
ed on literary translations from English into 
Ukrainian. In that -period he began trans- 
lating the novel Jane Eyre by Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Feb. 24, 1965: wrote a letter to the Prose- 
cutor General of the Ukr. SSR charging cer- 
tain officials with national and racial dis- 
crimination; as well as Russification of the 
Ukrainian educational system. 

March 4, 1965: Karavansky’s apartment 
was searched, 

Noy. 13, 1965: rearrested for having writ- 
ten a memorandum to the Polish and 
Czecho-Slovak Communist Parties regarding 
the arrests of Ukrainian intellectuals. With- 
out trial Karavansky was sent for 8 years 
and 7 months to a hard labor camp to com- 
plete his 25 year sentence. In the camp he 
wrote a number of petitions to official or- 
ganizations and highly placed persons, for 
which he was repeatedly punished in camp 
isolators, 

Between Jan. 9 and June 7, 1966: wrote 
several letetrs and petitions to various Gov- 
ernment officials and agencies, in which he 
at length analysed the abuses of the Soviet 
system regarding the rights of individuals 
and nationalities. 

Jan. 15, 1968: The New Leader of New 
York published Karavansky’s petition in de- 
fense of the Soviet Jews and other na- 
tionalities. 

Sometime in 1969: while in prison the au- 
thorities staged another “trial” for Kara- 
vansky for having written several articles, 
in particular one concerning the mass 
execution of Polish officers (PoW’s) in the 
forests of Katyn perpetrated by the Rus- 
sians in 1941. As a result Karavansky’s total 
term of imprisonment was increased to 33 
years. 

KARAVANSKA, NINA STROKATA 


48; microbiologist; wife of S. Karavansky. 

End 1965, and beginning 1966: wrote to 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. protesting the renewed imprison- 
ment of her husband. 

Sometime in 1969: at the “trial” (in 
Viadimir prison) of her husband, she ap- 
peared as a witness defending him and ac- 
cusing his jailers for cruelty, In response 
the court sent a resolution to the Odessa 
Medical Institute where she was working, 
accusing her of failing to “reeducate” her 
husband. She answered that it was her 
moral duty to support her husband. How- 
ever, at this point the authorities had to 
stop further harassment due to a cholera 
epidemic that she actively was helping to 
control. 

Beginning 1971: renewed harassment and 
threats in the local press (in Odessa), with 
accusations “why hasn't she yet denounced” 
and “broken off” with her husband “the 
enemy of the people”, 

May 1971: she was dismissed from her job 
at the Institute. 

End of summer 1971: due to continuing 
harassment and the impossibility to find 
work, she was forced to leave Odessa for Nal- 
chik (Kabardinian-Balkarian ASSR). 

Dec. 8, 1971: she was arrested on her way 
from Nalchik to Odessa. 

May 15-19, 1972: tried and sentenced to 
4 years of imprisonment., A citizens’ commit- 
tee in defense of Nina Strokata Karavanska 
was immediately formed by Pyotr Yakir, 
Iryna Stasiv-Kalynets, Wasyl Stus, Vyache- 
slav Chornovil, and Leonid Tymchuk (sailor). 
On Dec. 21, 1971 the committee issued a 
public announcement stating that the com- 
mittee in defense of Nina Strokata-Kara- 
vansky was formed "on the basis of the guar- 
antees provided by the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Declaration of Human 
Rights .. . In its activities the committee 
will abide by the Soviet law”. The members 
of the committee were arrested in early 1972. 
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SHABATURA, STEFANIA 

32; artist. 

Nov.—Dec., 1970: protested with others the 
arrest, trial and sentencing of Valentyn 
Moroz. 

Jan. 12, 1970: arrested. 

Early July 1972: tried and sentenced to 
5 years imprisonment and 3 years exile. 


SHUKHEVYCH, YURI 


40; married with two small children; son 
of the General Roman Shukhevych, C-in-C 
of the Ukrainian resistance against the Nazis 
and Soviets during and after World War II, 
who died in action against Soviet troops in 
March 1950. 

1947: arrested for the activities of his 
father, and sentenced to 10 years of im- 
prisonment, at the age of 14. 

Aug. 21, 1958: on the same day of his 
release, he was rearrested and shortly there- 
atfer sentenced to a second 10 year term for 
“anti-Soviet agitation among the prisoners 
of Vladimir prison”. 

July 28, 1967: Yuri wrote a letter to the 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukr.SSR, stating his innocence, 
and accusing the authorities of continuing 
“blackmail in order to force me to come out 
with the required public statement ... in 
which I would condemn my father. . .”. 
So far he has resisted all KGB pressure . 

Aug. 21, 1968: released, but denied the 
right to return to Ukraine for 5 years. 

Feb. 27, 1972: arrested for the third time, 
in Nalchik (Kabardinian-Balkarian ASSR), 
where he was living with his family. 

Antonyuk, Zinoviy, 40, scientist. Arr.: Jan. 
12-13, 1972. Trial: Aug. 8-15, 1972. Sent.: 7 
plus 3 yrs. 

Chubay, Hryhoriy, 30; poet and worker. 
Arr.: Jan. 12-13, 1972. Fate: unknown. 

Hulyk, Stefania, former employee of the 
Society for the Protection of Historical and 
Cultural Monuments; married, with small 
child. Arr.: Jan. 12-13, 1972. Fate; unknown. 

Katala, , 30; engineer. Arr.: April 
April 1972. Committed suicide during inter- 
rogation in Lviv. 

Kholodny, Mykola, 31, poet. Arr.: Jan, 12- 
13, 1972, Fate: unknown. 

Kovalenko, Ivan E., 54; teacher. Arr.: Jan. 
12-13, 1972, Trial: July 10-13, 1972, Sent.: 5 
yrs. 


Krasin, Victor, 44; economist, First arr.: 
Dec. 20, 1969. Second arr.: Sept. 12, 1972. 
Fate: unknown. 

Lisovyi, Vasyl, 30. Arr.: Jan, 12-13, 1972. 
Fate: unknown. 

Melnychuk, Taras, 30; poet. Arr.: Jan, 12- 
13, 1972. Trial: July 1972. Sent.: 3 yrs. 

Osadchyi, Mykhatlo, 35; journalist, poet 
and writer. First arr.: 1965. Second arr.: Jan. 
12-13, 1972. Trial: Sept. 4-5, 1972. Sent.: 7 
plus 3 yrs. 

Plakhotnyuk, Mykola, 36; medical doctor 
and lecturer. First arr.: 1965. Second arr.: 
Jan. 18, 1972. Held in psychiatric asylum, 
until Sept. 9, 1972. Suffers from tuberculosis. 
Fate: unknown. 

Plushch, Leonid, 33; scientist. Arr.: Jan. 20, 
1972. Imprisoned in a psychiatric asylum, 

Pronyuk, Yevhen, 30. Arr.: July 6, 1972. 
Fate; unknown. 

Rechetnyk, Anatoly, Arr.: Jan. 1972. Fate: 
unknown, 

Rokytsky, Volodymyr, 28; worker; expelled 
from the university. Arr.: Jan. 12-13, 1972. 
Trial: early June 1972. Sent.:°5 yrs. 

Rev, Romanyuk, Vasyl, 50; priest. Arr.: Jan. 
12-13, 1972. Trial: end July 1972. Sent.: 7 plus 
2 yrs. Like many others he protested the im- 
prisonment of historian Valentyn Moroz, and 
opposed Russification in Ukraine. 

Senyk, Iryna, 48, First imprison.: 1947- 
1957. Second arr.: Dec. 72. Trial: Apr. 1973. 
Sent.: 6 plus 5 yrs. 

Seredyak, Lyuba, 20; student (?). Arr.: 
Jan, 12-13, 1972. Trial: Nov. 1972. Sent.: 1 yr. 

Serhiyenko, Oleksander, 40; engineer. Arr.: 
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Jan. 12-13, 1972. Trial: 
Sent.: 7 plus 3 yrs. 

Shumuk, Danylo, 50; worker. Arr.: Jan. 
12-13, 1972. Trial: July 5~7, 1972. Sent.: 10 
plus 5 yrs. 

Stus, Vasyl, 34; poet. Arr.: Jan. 1972. Trial: 
Aug. 1-Sept. 7, 1972. Sent.: 5 plus 3 yrs. 

Sverstyuk, Yevhen, 43; literary critic. First 
arr.: Sept. 1965. Second arr.: Jan, 12-13, 
1972. Trial: March 1973. Sent.: 5 yrs. 

Svitlychnyl, Ivan, 42; literary critic. First 
arr.: Sept. 1965. Second arr.: Jan. 12-13, 1972. 
Trial: March 1973. Sent.: 5 yrs. 

Svitlychna, Nadya, 36; philologist; sister 
of Ivan Svitlychnyi. Arr.: April 1972. Fate: 
unknown. 

Dyak, Volodymyr. Arr.: Dec. 1971. Trial: 
April 1972. Sent.: 7 yrs. 

Lupynis, Anatolyi, 38; poet (?). First arr.: 
late 1950’s or early 1960's. First imprison- 
ment left him disabled. Second arr.: May 28, 
1971. Placed in psychiatric asylum. Fate: 
unknown. 

Prytyka, Oleksa, 40; medical doctor. Arr.: 
July 9, 1971. Fate: unknown. 

LEGEND 

Arr.: arrested; sent.: sentenced to; sen. 
tences mainly consist of years if imprison- 
ment and hard labor, plus a number of years 
of banishment from Ukraine. 

DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 

The Chornovil Papers, 1968; Chronicle of 
Current Events (Russian underground pub- 
lication); Ferment in the Ukraine, 1971 and 
1973; Internationalism or Russification?, 
1968; Revolutionary Voices, 1971; Ukrainian 
Herald (Ukrainian underground publica- 
tion); Ukrainian Intellectuals tried by the 
KGB, 1970; U.S.S.R. Labour Camps, Testi- 
mony of Avraham Shifrin before the US. 
Senate, Feb. 73. 


early June 1972. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN FOR 
PUBLIC TV 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we will be 
considering on Friday H.R. 8538, the bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to extend authorizations for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and 
provide for construction grants for edu- 
cational television and radio stations 
throughout the country. 

I strongly support this legislation, re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as I 
have previous legislation to create the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and 
develop an effective system of noncom- 
mercial broadcasting in this country. 

I am pleased, therefore, that the con- 
flicts which threatened the future of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting and 
the Public Broadcasting Service have 
been resolved and we have an opportu- 
nity to consider this legislation to con- 
tinue this vital public education service. 

In this connection I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues articles 
which have appeared recently in major 
newspapers in my State. The first of 
these articles is by the distinguished edi- 
tor of The Miami News, Mr. Sylvan 
Meyer, who has had an intimate associa- 
tion with public broadcastings, as well as 
long experience in the print media. The 
text of his editorial column, entitled 
“Prospects Brighten for Public TV,” is 
as follows: 
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The second article by the Associated 
Press appeared in the Tampa Times and 
reports the statements of Mr. William S. 
Frates, chairman of the board of WPBT, 
our Miami educatioral television station, 
regarding governmental interference 
with educational TV programing. 

The text is as follows: 

PROSPECTS BRIGHTEN FOR PUBLIC TV 
(By Sylvan Meyer) 

Give the credit to public pressure, man- 
agers of local public television stations, the 
public television broadcasts of the Watergate 
hearings and Dr. James Killian. 

It looks as though public television, 
threatened by monolithic bureaucratic con- 
trol and congressional disillusionment, will 
survive. It looks as though public television’s 
capacity to prepare and telecast strong pub- 
lic affairs programs, in keeping with honest 
journalistic practices, may also survive. 

Dr. James Killian is the former president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He recently was named chairman of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, the 
Presidentially-appointed commission at the 
apex of the structure of public organizations 
that have the responsibility for various por- 
tions of public TV program production and 
network transmission. 

Dr. Killian’s arrival midst these embattled 
agencies obviously, brought some common 
sense to bear on what appeared to be an arbi- 
trary assumption of power, contrary to ear- 
lier congressional mandates, by CPB staff 
executives. 

CPB and PBS (Public Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, which is in charge of the “interconnect,” 
or public network) reached agreement on 
several critical points. The Corporation, 
which gets money from Congress and distrib- 
utes it to cooperating agencies and local 
stations, as well, yielded its earlier demands 
for total prior approval of all programs. It 
will be informed generally of the programs 
planned by subsidiary agencies. It will not 
censor the interconnect. If it cannot agree 
with PBS on a particular program or the 
agency producing programs, there is an arbi- 
tration procedure that should work fairly 
well. 

The agreement reaffirms that public affairs 
are an essential responsibility .of public 
broadcasting. This statement is significant 
because for a while the administration-ap- 
pointed CPB people insisted that public af- 
fairs programs had been captured by chronic 
liberals who spent their time sabotaging the 
Nixon administration. They described what 
they wanted henceforth as “non-journalist- 
ic” public affairs, but no one could figure out 
what that meant. 

There will be public affairs, given sufficient 
budget, and programs financed by founda- 
tions or contributing corporations will be 
accepted for the interconnect. The Ford 
Foundation, which has been providing major 
funding for public affairs programs, was 
about to withdraw its help because it woud 
not fund an agency subject to censorship. 
It appears now that Ford will continue its 
support. 

Public TV can turn once again to Congress 
with a'degree of unity in its appeal for funds. 
The Congress generally is delighted with 
public TV's evening re-runs of the Watergate 
hearings, which have drawn more than 65,000 
favorable letters to the network, and now 
might approve the two-year funding re- 
quested of it, at substantial increases over 
current funding. 

A proposed federal money distribution 
formula would put about half of whatever 
Congress appropriates directly into the hands 
of local public stations, an adroit piece of 
leverage that assures grass roots support for 
the legislative branch, possibly enough to 
overcome a Presidential veto of the appro- 
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priation, an action no longer considered 
likely in view of the fact that the White 
House has other things on its mind right 
now. 

So, public TV has a double shot in the 
arm—a working climate that is philosophi- 
cally and professionally acceptable and the 
probability of enough federal funds to assure 
two years of operation at a level as high or 
higher than the current one. 

It can then consider in some comfort the 
basic question flagged by the whole inter- 
agency argument in the first place, which is 
whether public television should use or be 
dependent upon federal money in the first 
place. 


TV Station Hrrs U.S, “INTERFERENCE” 

Mrami1.—Condemning “governmental inter- 
ference in programing,” Miami’s non-com- 
mercial television station has declared its in- 
dependence from federal funding. 

“Any government that seeks to circumvent 
the right to free expression must be repudi- 
ated,” said William S. Frates, chairman of the 
board of WPBT. “Public broadcasting cannot 
be the voice of government.” 

Frates said while the station would not 
refuse federal funding, it wanted to “make it 
clear to viewers that Channel 2 must be able 
to stand on its own—independent of federal 
monies. 

He said only five per cent of WPBT's an- 
nual budget comes from federal sources, with 
the rest coming from viewer contributions. 
He said the station plans to seek more con- 
tributions from its 2.3 million viewers in 
south Florida. 

Frates said federal interference with na- 
tional programing had caused cancellation 
of “a number of favorite programs,” includ- 
ing William F. Buckley Jr.’s Firing Line, 
World Press, Washington Week in Review, 
Bill Moyers Journal and America °73. 


FOREIGN POLICY IN A STRANGE 
WORLD 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on May 31 
my wife was privileged to attend a lunch- 
eon at the Women’s National Democratic 
Club and to hear a most stimulating and 
enlightening address entitled “Foreign 
Policy in a Strange World,” from a great 
American, a great scholar, and a great 
former Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. 

Mr. Rusk was able to bring to bear upon 
this challenging. subject his rich and 
long experience as Secretary of State and 
as one who has long been at or near the 
center of great national and internation- 
al events. Mr. Rusk objectively, yet per- 
suasively, and with his own inimitable 
charm and wit surveys the world scene 
from the point of view of our country. 

He also discusses the making of for- 
eign policy as he has known it under the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
and as he sees it under the present ad- 
ministration. He tells us about what our 
country has done in world affairs, the 
price we have paid for doing what we 
thought was right and he also points out 
the problems and perils that we face to- 
day. My wife has obtained a copy of Sec- 
retary Rusk’s address and I offer it here 
in this Recorp following my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe every Mem- 
ber of Congress and every citizen who 
reads this able address will be better in- 
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formed, for having read it, about the 
problems of our country’s relationship 
to other nations and will also have great 
respect, high esteem, and warm feeling 
toward the great and able American and 
good man who delivered it. 

The address follows: 


FOREIGN POLICY IN A STRANGE WORLD 
(Address by Dean Rusk, former Secretary of 
State) 

Ben Read, Mrs. Koteen, Peter McClellan, 
members, and guests of the Women’s Na- 
tional Democratic Club, Virginia Rusk and I 
are delighted to be with you today. 

This is my first visit with this club. During 
the 1960s, President Kennedy and President 
Johnson made it very clear that this type 
of club was off-limits to the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and those gentlemen 
present who have served in the armed forces 
will know what I mean when I say it is 
always intriguing to visit with women who 
have been off-limits (laughter). 

Ben, I deeply appreciate your moving in- 
troduction. Now that I am happily dropping 
out of the public eye, I do not take intro- 
ductions for granted anymore. For example, 
in the Atlanta Airport not long ago a man 
came up to me and said, “Aren't you John 
Foster Dulles?” And I can only say to him, 
“Well, if I am, there’s been quite a miracle!” 

But there may be some of you who feel 
that I too much resemble John Foster Dulles 
(laughter). He, in his term, was criticized 
for being too much like Dean Acheson. I 
noted that the worse thing that Senator 
Fulbright could find to say to Secretary 
Rogers according to press reports in a hear- 
ing some months ago was: “You sound just 
like that fellow, Rusk” (laughter). So Secre- 
taries of State share a certain common tradi- 
tion of disapprobation. 

When I left Washington to go back to a 
campus, I realized I’d have to spend a good 
deal of time in learning the new vocabulary 
of the campus, not necessarily to use it, but 
at least to understand it. I think I've suc- 
ceeded in doing that. But I had not expected 
that when I came back to Washington I 
would have to learn the new vocabulary of 
Washington. But I shall try. Let me make 
one thing perfectly clear (laughter), every- 
thing I said as Secretary of State is now 
inoperative (laughter and applause), and I 
mean that 1000 percent (laughter). I’m go- 
ing to divide my time with you today. We'll 
get out of here at the usual time. I'll try to 
speak relatively briefly in order to take your 
questions. If any of you have to withdraw 
from heat exhaustion or any other purpose, 
don’t worry about me. I've been walked out 
on by Mr. Gromyko and it won't hurt my 
feelings at all! (laughter). 

It is hard to come into this poisonous fog 
that is settled over our National Capital and 
this Nation without some comment on Wa- 
tergate. I hesitate to do that because all of 
you are more expert than I in the matter. 
But to use an adjective used by Judge Sirika, 
this has been an odious affair. I feel myself 
that it is very important that we get all the 
truth as quickly as possible and take the 
remedial action and get on with the public 
business. As far as I am concerned I shall 
withhold my personal judgments with the 
respect to those matters that are attributed 
to unnamed sources or to uncorroborated 
hearsay evidence, but I have no doubt that 
the full truth will come out and very shortly. 
Several committees of the Congress, includ- 
ing the most distinguished committee under 
Senator Ervin; the work of Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Richardson, both of whom I have personal 
confidence; various grand juries and courts 
that will be sitting on this matter, and a 
vigorous and inquiring press. ... 

I hope you in Washington realize this is 
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not a matter which is concentrated in Wash- 
ington. I visited many small communities 
in all parts of the country—and I can tell 
you that this is a matter of deep concern 
to people throughout the land—and I find 
no comfort in this matter for Democrats, 
We're all in this ship together; we're going 
to come through together; we'll go down to- 
gether; and such a deep injury to our na- 
tional political system is something in which 
we can take no joy whatever. 

I do think it is important for us to realize 
that 99.0 percent of people in government 
both in thé executive and the electoral 
branches are honest and decent people who 
are trying to do the right job. And I would 
hope that the malefactions of a few would 
not be used to condemn as a class those who 
are trying to serve their government. 

As far as the Democratic Party is con- 
cerned I've been a Democrat since the time 
of Woodrow Wilson. I have two suggestions 
to make which will be of no importance be- 
cause I'm not even a “private, first class” 
in the Democratic Party. But I would hope 
that the Democratic Party would not forget 
that the great domestic program of Lyndon 
Johnson is a permanent requirement of a 
free people in our society (applause). To me 
that means that the Democratic Party must 
come back to complete and effective power 
in 1976. It also means that we made a mis- 
take when we tried to brush Lyndon Johnson 
under the rug st our last national conven- 
tion (applause) because there are millions 
of American who think of him with great 
respect and deep affection. But that is a 
program which must be resumed even though 
there are efforts now to sabotage those neces- 
sary steps in our society. Yes, with a reform 
with perhaps tighter administration with 
whatever needs to be done to make them 
more effective, because L.B.J. was an im- 
patient man. He knew he had only a limited 
time and he wanted to get these things 
started, and he started them with more com- 
passion than any man I have ever known 
in my life. 

Now a second suggestion to the Party will 
mean nothing whatever because it is too 
simple to be accepted. It’s not a bad idea 
for a political party to start with those who 
have the votes (laughter). As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I would be glad to see all Democratic 
senators, congressmen, and governors made 
voting members of the national convention, 
reinforced by whatever additional members 
the situation requires, because they won the 
election in 1972. They won it. And I would 
hope they would not forget there was a time 
when the Democratic Party under Franklin 
Roosevelt had room in it for people with as 
diverse opinions as Senator Bilbo of Missis- 
Sippi and Henry Wallace, and build a coali- 
tion of support on a broad base across the 
country, because I am convinced that the 
Democratic Party is the party that can do 
the job which is required. 

Now, I want to comment to you very 
briefly on the foreign policy agenda in the 
years ahead, My topic is: “Foreign Policy in 
A Strange New World.” First, let me say 
that in general the foreign policy has not 
been partisan, In all of the hundreds of 
visits I was privileged to make with com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the Congress 
over a period of eight years, not once did I 
see differences in foreign policy turn on 
party lines. There were lively differences, as 
there were in the executive branch, because 
many of these problems are extraordinarily 
complicated, Many of them require on-bal- 
ance, knife-edged decisions on which honest 
men can disagree. But I’ve never seen foreign 
policy issues out of foreign policy questions 
because there are reasons to believe the 
American people get a little nervous when 
that effort is made. 

But I believe that we are now faced with 
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a series of problems which are different in 
kind and I emphasize “in kind” from any 
which the human race has faced before and 
that these problems must be resolved some- 
where around the turn of the century, if 
homo sapiens is going to make it. And that 
leads me to put great emphasis on our young 
people; that has led me to commit what 
time remains to me in working with young 
people in the field on international law, be- 
cause I believe this generation now in our 
schools and in our colleges are destined to 
write a unique chapter in the history of the 
human race, Some of those problems are on 
our immediate doorstep. 

I think of the Law of the Sea Conference 
which is to convene next spring in Santiago, 
Chile, to take up territorial waters, the nar- 
row straights, the resources of the deep 
ocean seabeds, fisheries, the environment of 
the oceans, the freedom of scientific re- 
search—topics which break down into more 
than 90 sub-topics. But we're at a great 
crossroads in history on these matters be- 
cause unless we can find agreed internation- 
al conclusions on these matters we face the 
prospect of a national race for the control 
of the open ocean areas comparable in scope 
and danger to the race for land areas during 
the period of European explosion into all 
parts of the world. It’s an extraordinarily 
complicated negotiation but it deserves a 
great deal more attention than it is now 
getting. 

I think of the nuclear arms race, There is 
no way in which one can describe to you 
what it means to live with that black box 
that goes around with the President wher- 
ever he goes than—that box which controls 
nuclear weapons. Thousands of megatons 
now lie in the hands of frail human beings. 
If all of those megatons were to go off within » 
the course of an hour or so at least it would 
raise a serious question about whether or 
not this planet could sustain the species, 
homo sapiens. And the arms race continues. 
We have had two rather limited agreements 
in the so-called SALT talks—agreements 
which I supported—but that’s like building 
a dam about one-eighth of the way across 
the river. 

Unless we continue that work, just as much 
water will flow in terms of nuclear compe- 
tition as flowed before—if in somewhat dif- 
ferent channels, There is no agreement on 
bombers; there is no agreement on the num- 
ber of warheads and we can expect both sides 
to continue to put multiple warheads in 
their missiles, multiplying several-fold the 
number of war heads deliverable upon the 
other. There is no agreement of megaton- 
nage. Before the Nuclear Testban Treaty of 
1963, we were aware that the Soviet Union 
had exploded a 50 megaton weapon. Bear 
in mind that one megaton is 50 times 
Hiroshima. 

There is no agreement on land-based, 
mobile launchers such as big truck-trailer 
combinations or railroad cars wandering 
about the countryside. No agreement on sur- 
face vessels fliring intercontinental missiles 
at sea. No agreement on qualitative improve- 
ments which alone could divert billions of 
resources on both sides from urgent national 
requirements, and no agreement on money. 
It is of the greatest urgency that SALT 
II proceed despite the complexities—the dif- 
ficulties—to an extension of the existing 
agreements. Related to that is the problem 
of how to organize a durable peace in the 
world. 

My generation of students was led down 
the “chute-to-chute” into World War II be- 
cause the governments of that day could 
not organize to resist aggression at its earli- 
est stages and allowed that aggression to 
develop a momentum which made World War 
II inevitable. We came out of that war with 
a notion that collective security was the key 
to the prevention of World War III. Now 
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there is a great disease and erosion in this 
country about collective security. That is not 
irrational—something I can understand— 
because this country alone has taken more 
than six hundred thousand casualties in 
dead and wounded since the end of World 
War II, and it hasn't been all that collective. 
We provided 90% of the non-Korean forces 
in Korea and 80% of the non-Vietnamese 
forces in Vietnam. I can understand why peo- 
ple would say, “Look, if collective security 
is going to require 40 or 50 thousand Amer- 
ican dead every decade and is not even col- 
lective maybe it’s not a good idea.” 

My concern is that we are not addressing 
ourselves to the question—if not collective 
security, what do we put in its place in 
terms of organizing a durable peace? It 
is a question different in kind for throughout 
human history it has been possible for us 
to pick ourselves up out of the death and 
destruction of war and start over again. But 
if I could say one thing to you today that 
I hope you will never forget is that we shall 
not have that chance after World War III, 
There just won't be enough left. At long last 
the human race has reached the point where 
it must prevent that war before it occurs. 
And that’s going to take a considerable 
amount of doing. And each generation must 
find its own answer to that problem. 

I think of the environment. We now know 
that we can inflict irreparable damage upon 
this thin, biosphere around the surface of 
this fleck of dust in the universe on which 
the human race lives. Here I’m relatively op- 
timistic because I believe that there is still 
time to get at these matters while they are 
still merely serious before they become dis- 
astrous. Although there is much unfinished 
business it is clear that action is breaking 
out all over the place at the federal, state, 
and local level in this country, and that 
new initiatives are being taken in the inter- 
national field following the Stockholm Con- 
ference and under the leadership of a most 
extraordinary Canadian, Mr. Maurice Strong. 
But I hear that there is even some doubt 
about whether we ourselves are going to come 
up with forty million dollars a year as our 
share of an international fund to give im- 
petus to these developments—forty million 
dollars a year. 

I think of the population problem. If the 
developed countries reach zero population 
growth by around the year 2000, which seems 
entirely possible, and the developing coun- 
tries reached the same position by the year 
2040, which seems rather less likely, the 
world's population will level out in about a 
century at a level of about 15 and a half bil- 
lions—with enormous implications for food, 
housing, jobs, education, transportation, 
communication, the amenities of life, raw 
materials, all that go with that. 1974 has been 
designated by the United Nations as “Popu- 
lation Year,’ under the leadership of a most 
extraordinary man, former foreign minister 
of Mexico, former ambassador in Washington, 
Mr. Antonio Flores, who many of you know. 
I would hope that the United States would 
be prepared to take as active and substan- 
tial role in the work of the United Nations on 
that matter as the political traffic will bear. 
Our own public policy has turned around in 
this field in the last decade. 

Between 1961 and 1971 major changes came 
about because of work in both the executive 
and legislative branches of the government 
and by many individuals and organizations 
with whom you are familiar. No country since 
1945 has been basing a policy of territorial 
expansion on the notion of “lebensraum,” 
what Hitler called living space. But, when we 
reach the point where burgeoing populations 
can no longer expect to derive from advanc- 
ing science and technology their minimum 
needs, then expanding populations could 
once again become a cause of war, which has 
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been true since the dawn of history. And so 
it is an urgent problem. 

I think of race relations. When one thinks 
back over the last 300 years and the explosion 
of Europe into all parts of the world, it’s a 
miracle that we have not had a direct con- 
frontation between the white race and all the 
rest in these last few years. I talked to many 
foreign ministers of non-white countries 
about why the United States has not been 
hauled before the United Nations to be as- 
saulted for our unfinished business in this 
field. 

Most of them have given me two answers. 
One is that you people in the U.S. have no 
such monopoly on such problems. That 
wherever there are different races, different 
religions, different cultural traditions there 
are problems and most of us have them. 
But secondly they add, that what is really 
exciting and stimulating is that there ap- 
pears to be a national decision on the part 
of the U.S., its government and its people 
to find better answers in this field than we 
have found before. And they say that what 
happens in the United States is important 
not just because of what happens in our 
country but what impact that might have 
upon other countries where similar issues 
are present. The white race has a very deep 
interest in this because we are a minority 
race in the world and by the end of the cen- 
tury we shall be even more a minority race 
and this is a matter with which we must 
definitely grapple. 

I think of the problem of raw materials 
and non-renewable resources such as fossil 
fuels. We have become rather used to in this 
country to the notion of doubling our gross 
national product every twenty years. A Rus- 
sian representative at a recent meeting of the 
United Nations, That, if the other nations of 
the world approximated us in the standard 
of living, productivity and consumption, that 
the old earth itself would simply groan and 
collapse. 

Six percent of us—of the world’s popula- 
tion in this country—consume about 50% of 
the world’s raw materials. I have no doubt 
that down the way, our young people are 
going to have to face up to a rather difficult 
and complicated question. And that is 
whether or not we can readjust our own per- 
sonal and national economic expectations in 
light of the capacity of the earth’s environ- 
ment to fulfill them. 

If I look back with regret on various things, 
as I do, in my tour as Secretary of State, one 
of those regrets is I did not, despite the fact 
that it was not strictly within my responsi- 
bilities, insist upon more concern about what 
we are now Calling the energy crisis. I would 
hope that we could now organize as quickly 
as possible something like a NASA or a Man- 
hattan Project with full funding to look into 
every aspect of our future requirements for 
energy and resources from which that energy 
might come. Not only the conventional 
sources such as the fossil fuels and the gasi- 
fication of coal or the use of oil shales but 
the so-called unconventional sources which 
tend to be infinite in their availability, such 
things as the winds, ocean tides and currents, 
thermal springs, the heat that is just beneath 
the crust of the earth, fusion reaction— 
whatever is required. 

We are underestimating the disaster we 
face in the years immediately ahead. We're 
always being told by our government that by 
1980 or shortly thereafter we shall be depend- 
ing on the rest of the world for 50% of our 
oil requirements and that that alone will re- 
quire us to generate twenty billion dollars a 
year of additional foreign exchange in order 
to pay for those requirements. And I would 
hope that we would get at this in a dedicated 
fashion, 


I can mention other serious tasks ahead 
of us but I am deliberately avoiding the 
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domestic field because of lack of time, but 
there are great problems ahead. I personally 
hope that the Democratic Party would have 
the guts to talk about taxes (applause). If 
I'm not mistaken, I am paying a lower rate 
of federal income taxes today than I have 
paid since the Depression days of FDR. If 
we were paying the Kennedy taxes, the 
Eisenhower taxes, the Truman taxes, we 
could be finding substantial additional 
sources to deal with some of these admitted- 
ly urgent problems that we have on our 
domestic scene. 

Now having indicated the problems, let 
me just mention that in the long run I 
must confess that I am an optimist, I have 
considerable faith in the capacity of man to 
be rational at the end of the day even 
though in the early morning we can all be 
pretty ridiculous (laughter), I must con- 
fess that I believe that there is coming into 
being a family of man—not based upon 
world government, certainly not based upon 
sentiments of brotherhood which are not 
present in the breadth and depth required 
for that purpose, but out of sheer necessity. 
The hounds of history are barking at our 
heels. And, if there is anything we can do 
to give a lift to these young people who 
must grapple with definitive solutions to 
these questions, now is the time to make a 
lunge. And I'm greatly distressed to see the 
cutback in programs aimed at these young 
people and their educational institutions at 
this time in the history of the human race. 

So I would hope, fellow Democrats, that 
we would, yes, deal with the short-term 
problems as they must be dealt with, but 
would not be so engrossed in them, that we 
not be so involved in the temporary ambi- 
tions and appetites of our immediate scene 
that we shall somehow fail to lift our eyes 
to the great tasks to which we can commit 
a ag and which can unify us as a peo- 
ple. 

The American people at their best are a 
very good people, even a great people, and 
I think the time has come for us to look 
out to some of these great challenges that 
are ahead and, if you'll forgive a Presby- 
terian for mentioning this, to think a little 
bit about the first question of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, “What is the 
chief end of man?” And when you talk to 
your young friends, whatever they think 
about the older generation, you might just 
point out two things to them. One is that 
they will not necessarily improve themselves 
if they reject the mistakes of their fathers 
merely to embrace the mistakes of their 
grandfathers (laughter). 

There is no place to hide—no place to 
hide! This notion that we should forget 
the rest of the world and take care of our 
problems here at home, now being put for- 
ward by some as a new idea for the 70's, is 
where I came in in high school. It’s an ante- 
diluvian idea and down that road leads dis- 
aster, because our national problems which 
penetrate into every home and village in the 
nation can no longer be solved except as a 
part of that family of man, And secondly I 
would suggest to these young people that 
there is one point on which they can be just 
a little grateful to us older people. It is ob- 
vious that we've been saving some extraor- 
dinarily interesting problems for them to 
solve (laughter). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Huneate for 3:15 p.m. to end of 
the day, on account of official business. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for this week, on account of 
official business. 
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Mr. DANIELSON (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) for today, on account of illness 
in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lott), to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Veysey, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. CRONIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RAILSBACK, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burcener, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moak.tey) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. Vank, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dutsk1, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Barrett, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. COTTER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mrs. Minx, and to include extraneous 
matter notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds three pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $637.50. 

Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia follow- 
ing the remarks of Mr. RONCALIO of 
Wyoming during debate on Interior ap- 
propriation bill in Committee of the 
Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lott), and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Syms. 

Mr. Smit of New York. 

Mr. HANRAHAN. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr. Hocan in two instances. 

Mr. Younc of Alaska. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Veysey in two instances. 

Mr. REGULA. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Escu. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. CoLŁLINs of Texas in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. Martin of North Carolina. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. NELSEN in four instances. 

Mr. Roncatto of New York. 

Mr. Hupnurt in two instances. 

Mr. Kemp. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DELLUMS) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MoaKkLEY) and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Foon in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. FRASER in five instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in four instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. 

Miss HOLTZMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. Gaypos in 10 instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mrs. CoLLINS of Illinois. 

Mr. Carney of Ohio. 

Mr. REID. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. 

Mr. DULSKI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 28, 1973, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1076. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the third quarter 
fiscal year 1973 report of receipts and dis- 
bursements from disposal of military supplies 
and lumber or timber products, pursuant to 
section 712, Public Law 92-570; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1077. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to permit officers of certain foreign navies to 
serve aboard vessels of the U.S. Navy; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1078. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission of Productivity, transmitting the 
second annual report of the Commission, 
pursuant to Public Law 92-210; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1079. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting a listing of excess de- 
fense articles to be furnished foreign coun- 
tries on a grant basis, pursuant to section 
8(d) of the Foreign Military Sales Act 
Amendments of 1971, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1080. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislative Affairs, Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Department of 
State, transmitting notice of a Presidential 
determination to permit transfer of support- 
ing assistance funds to administrative ex- 
pense funds to cover fiscal year 1973 costs 
of the Vietnam program, pursuant to section 
652 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1081. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on Materials Policy, trans- 
mitting the final report of the Commission, 
entitled, “Material Needs and the Environ- 
ment: Today and Tomorrow,” pursuant to 
section 201, Public Law 91-512; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1082. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to permit not more than 30 persons at 
a time from foreign countries to receive in- 
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structions at the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1083. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of June 13, 1933 
(Public Law 73-40), concerning safety stand- 
ards for boilers and pressure vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1084. A letter from the Governor of the 
Canal Zone, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to expand the authority of 
the Canal Zone Government to settle claims 
not cognizable under the Tort Claims Act; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1085. A letter from the Chairman, Board 
of Governors, U.S. Postal Service, transmit- 
ting the report on the statutes restricting 
the private carriage of letters, pursuant to 
section 7 of the Postal Reorganization Act; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1086. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on social services, relative to helping 
welfare recipients achieve self-support or re- 
duced dependency, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
H.R. 8480. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he im- 
pounds funds, to provide a procedure under 
which the House of Representatives or the 
Senate may disapprove the President’s action 
and require him to cease such impounding, 
and to establish for the fiscal year 1974 a 
ceiling on total Federal expenditures; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 93-336). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 8860. A bill to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 for the purpose of 
assuring consumers of plentiful supplies of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices (Rept. 
No. 93-337). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 8998. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to fur- 
nish additional consumer protection services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COHEN (for himself and Mr. 
BURKE of Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 8999. A bill to provide income tax in- 
centives for the modification of certain fa- 
cilities so as to remove architectural and 
transportational barriers to the handicapped 
and elderly; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 9000. A bill to establish for the year 
1974, under chapters 2 and 21 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, more equitable 
rates and schedules of social security taxes 
on employees and self-employed individuals 
(with partial income tax deductibility there- 
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for), and to provide a method for the devel- 
opment of similar rates and schedules for 
years after 1974; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 9001. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an American Folklife Center in 
the Library of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 9002. A bill to revise and restate cer- 
tain functions and duties of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. Brasco, Mr, BUCHANAN, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
MazzoLī, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. Roncatio of Wyoming, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUCKEY, Mr. 
Strupps, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of 
California, and Mr, Won Part): 

H.R. 9003. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation by the General Services Administra- 
tion of various problems involved in provid- 
ing toll-free telephone numbers for incom- 
ing calls at each regional office of most ex- 
ecutive agencies; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Mazzour1, Mr, O'Hara, Mr. PoDELL, 
Mr. Roncatio of Wyoming, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. Stuckey, Mr. Srupps, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson of California, 
and Mr. Won Pat): 

H.R. 9004. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to authorize the transmission, 
without cost to the sender, of letter mail to 
the President or Vice President of the United 
States, to Federal executive departments and 
agencies, or to Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HEBERT (for himself, and Mr. 
Bray) (by request): 

H.R. 9005. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self and Mr. Breaux): 

H.R. 9006. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide more effectively for 
bilingual proceedings in certain district 
courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK (for himself, Mr. 
BurRGENER, Mr. COHEN, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. FISH, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. GUDE, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. PODELL, Mr. Rosison of New 
York, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Younc of 
Illinois): 

H.R. 9007. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to permit a Federal court, upon 
the recommendation of the U.S. prosecutor, 
to place certain persons charged with Federal 
crimes in programs of community super- 
vision and services; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself and Mr. 
ECKHARDT) : 

H.R. 9008. A bill to amend title 18 and title 
28 of the United States Code to remove the 
possibility of abuse from the grand jury sys- 
tem without removing the effectiveness of the 
grand jury as a tool for investigating and 
returning indictments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 9009. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to authorize the transmission, 
without cost to the sender, of letter mail to 
the President or Vice President of the United 
States, to Federal executive departments and 
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agencies, and to Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 9010. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual’s entitlement to benefits shall con- 
tinue through the month of his death (ex- 
cept where the continuation of such entitle- 
ment and the consequent delay in survivor 
eligibility would reduce the total amount 
payable to the family); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
LUJAN) : 

H.R. 9011. A bill to authorize grants for 
Indian tribal governments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 9012. A bill to abolish the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Sal- 
aries established by section 225 of the Fed- 
eral Salary Act of 1967, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Seryice. 

By Mr. THORNTON (for himself, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. Miuts of Ar- 
kansas, and Mr. ALEXANDER) : 

H.R. 9013. A bill to consent to the Inter- 
state Environment Compact; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS Of North Dakota, Mr. BOWEN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Rooney of 
Pennsylvania, Ms. SCHROEDER, and 
Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 9014. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself and Mr. 
PEYSER) : 

H.R. 9015. A bill to facilitate the comple- 
tion of the New York Harbor collection and 
removal of drift project; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr, Bracc1, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. CAREY of New York, Ms. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
Fıs, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Haney, Mr. 
Hastincs, Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. HoR- 
TON, and Mr. KOCH): 

H.R. 9016. A bill to modify the project for 
hurricane-flood protection and beach erosion 
control at East Rockaway Inlet to Rockaway 
Inlet and Jamaica Bay, N.Y., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. LENT, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
MITCHELL of New York, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, Mr. Peyser, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RONCALLO of New 
York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. WALSH, Mr. WOLFF, 
and Mr. WYDLER) : 

H.R. 9017. A bill to modify the project for 
hurricane-flood protection and beach erosion 
control at East Rockaway Inlet to Rockaway 
Inlet and Jamaica Bay, N.Y., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 9018. A bill to establish the Tijuana 
National Wildlife Refuge; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself and Mr. 
GUDE): 

H.R. 9019. A bill to provide for the con- 
tinued sale of gasoline to independent gaso- 
line retailers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 9020. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1970 to prohibit the States 
from denying the right to vote in Federal 
elections to former criminal offenders who 
have not been convicted of any offense re- 
lated to voting or elections and who are not 
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confined in a correctional institution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 9021. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the cov- 
erage extended to individuals of Japanese 
ancestry who were interned in the United 
States during World War II shall also be 
extended to individuals of Japanese ancestry 
who voluntarily left the areas of their resi- 
dence in order to avoid such internment, and 
that such coverage shall be available to any 
such individual who was a resident of the 
United States without regard to his or her 
citizenship; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 9022. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself and Mr. 
RAILSBACK) : 

H.R. 9023. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to guarantee the consti- 
tutional right to vote and to provide uniform 
procedures for absentee voting in Federal 
elections in the case of citizens who are 
residing or domiciled outside the United 
States; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. BapILLoO, Mr, 
BINGHAM, Mr. BURTON, Mrs. CHIs- 
HOLM, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. EIrLBERG, Mr. Escu, Mr, 
WILLIAM D. Ford, Mr. Fraser, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. LUJAN, and Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA) : 

H.J. Res. 643. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. MET- 
CALFE, Mr. MEZVINSKY, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. Mo- 
SHER, Mr. Moss, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr. Preyer, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr, 
RANGEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. REID, Mr. Roe, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy, Mr. SEBER- 
LING, Mr. STARK, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VAN- 
IK, Mr. Waro, Mr. Wo.rr, and 
Mr. Won Pat): 

H.J. Res. 644. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.J. Res. 645. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the reconfirma- 
tion of Justices of the Supreme Court every 
12 years; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.J. Res. 646. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for the protection of unborn children 
and other persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Ms. 
ABZUG, Mr. Brasco, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
MazzoLī, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. Roncatio of Wyoming, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STUCKEY, Mr. Srupps, 
Mr, CHARLES H. Witson of Califor- 
nia, and Mr. Won Pat): 

H. Res, 472. Resolution providing monetary 
allowances for toll-free telephone service for 
telephone calls to the district offices of Mem- 
bers of the House, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H. Res. 473. Resolution to provide the 
House of Representatives with pertinent in- 
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formation with respect to the possible 
grounds for impeachment of the President of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H. Res. 474. Resolution creating a special 
committee to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

266. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Utah, rela- 
tive to canine toxicants used for predator 
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control; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 9024. A bill for the relief of Feliciano 
Mecaraeg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 9025. A bill for the relief of Israel 

Wald; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


June 27, 1973 


By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 9026. A bill for the relief of Knicker- 
bocker Hospital, New York City; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 9027. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Grazia Bongiovanni; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

247. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Louis Mira, San Luis Obispo, Calif., relative 
to redress of grievances which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES ARE BEING 
THREATENED 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial that appeared in today’s 
Washington Post with reference to the 
Endangered Species Act. It discusses the 
necessity of passing a strong endan- 
gered species bill. 

The Endangered Species Act of 1973 
is now being considered by the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. This bill has been cosponsored 
by over 70 Members of the House, in- 
cluding myself, and if passed, would 
protect species of fish and wildlife 
threatened with extinction. If we allow 
the extinction of our endangered spe- 
cies, then the entire balance of nature 
may be destroyed and eventually our 
entire environment may be threatened. 

This bill contains strong provisions to 
deal with violators of protective regula- 
tions specified in the legislation, and is 
designed to promote the long-term sur- 
vival of the human species by insuring 
continuation of the balance of nature. 
Certain sections of the bill will put strict 
controls on those who persist in killing 
rare animals. We have a worldwide 
problem in this area and it is impera- 
tive to demonstrate to the rest of the 
world that the United States is willing 
to take an important step in restoring 
nature’s ecological balance. 

The editorial follows: 

PROTECTING ENDANGERED SPECIES 

America has long been a nation of pet 
owners, and there surely is no shortage of 
dogs and cats. But large numbers of other 
animals exist, ones that will never be pets 
but which nevertheless deserve to survive as 
species and play their roles as nature in- 
tended. Most of us seldom or never see such 
creatures as the cheetah, of which only 2,000 
are left, or the Puerto Rican parrot, down 
to 15 or 20, or the red wolf, which is almost 
wiped out. These animals and some 900 
others are seriously endangered or are be- 
coming threatened with extinction. They are 
in this precarious state because we have been 
overhunting, polluting and exploiting them, 
as if the animals’ breeding capacity is as 
limitless as our folly. To date, more than 225 
species and sub-species of birds and mam- 
mals have disappeared from the earth since 
1600. They won't be back. 


Thanks to the energetic parts of the wild- 
life and conservation movement, Congress has 
expressed interest in preventing further de- 
struction. But the interest is not yet great, 
at least not in the sense that strong legisla- 
tion has been passed. The 1969 endangered 
species conservation act has too many weak 
parts to be effective; for example, there is no 
federal control over killing native endangered 
species, and the import of furs from a foreign 
endangered species is banned only when the 
animal is nearly gone. 

Currently, several much-improved bills are 
before the Senate Commerce Committee and 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. Whatever bill finally emerges, it 
seems sensible that the ultimate authority 
rest with the federal government, not the 
individual states, many of which have proven 
indifferent to the problem, With little open 
opposition to the bills, there is no reason— 
except congressional inertia—for inaction. It 
is true, the survival of animal life is not a 
burning political issue of the day, but there 
is the recent observation of Dr. Lee M. Talbot 
of the Council on Environmental Quality: 
“During the past 150 years, the rate of ex- 
termination of mammals has increased 55- 
fold. If (these) exterminations continue to 
increase at that rate, in about 30 years all 
the remaining 4,062 species of mammals will 
be gone.” With such a thought before it, 
Congress has an important obligation to act. 
Another lost opportunity on Capitol Hill 
could mean a number of lost species else- 
where. 


MARKING UP THE INVENTORIES 
HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent has told me of picking a “49 cents” 
price sticker from a food package bought 
in a supermarket and finding “39 cents” 
stamped beneath. 

Others, so I am informed, have had 
like experiences. They have noted ink 
blurs on plastic tops and lids caused by 
abrupt price alterations, always upward, 
made while the products were on the 
shelves. 

This denotes, of course, that old busi- 
ness practice of, when opportunity per- 
mits, marking up the inventory. In the 
case of the “49 cents” sticker covering the 
39 cents originally stamped price, the 
markup was in the neighborhood of 25 
percent, a hefty profit indeed. 

How much of this is going on these 


days? The administration’s price check- 
ers have dealt with the validity of general 
increases. But no Federal agency to my 
knowledge is policing inventory markups 
in the retail establishments and, in a 
time of perilous inflation, it seems to me 
re this is a matter demanding atten- 
ion. 

Inflation is caused by a number of 
forces in an economy. Too much money 
chasing too few things. Price and cost 
boosts leapfrogging all along the line 
from producer to consumer. Heavy Gov- 
ernment spending. But too little is said 
about those profit-hungry dealers who 
take advantage whenever possible of 
their trusting customers by boosting 
prices on their stocks on hand. These 
people give inflation a big shove. 

What can be done about them? Com- 
plaints can be made to consumer protec- 
tion bureaus which, in turn, might pub- 
licize a profiteer. But this necessitates an 
angry buyer with strong evidence of 
fraud, a wrong that is not clearly defined 
in the deed of gouging by the inventory 
price hiking route. 

The problem could be too big and too 
important nowadays to be left to the 
individual. The Federal Government, it 
appears to me, has both a responsibility 
in this situation and the means whereby 
it can be corrected—the taxing author- 
ity. Undue profits reported in conse- 
quence of marked up inventories ought to 
be spotted easily on tax returns and made 
the target for “excess” levies high enough 
to stop them. 

We had our “war profiteers” in times 
past—people who took advantage of na- 
tional difficulties to unfairly line their 
pockets at the expense of the public. 
Now, apparently, we have “inflation 
profiteers” who warrant measures against 
themselves as strong as those which were 
applied in wartime. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 8947 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 
Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Public Works Appropriation bill, 
H.R. 8947, comes on the floor Thursday, 


I intend to offer an amendment to de- 
lete funds for construction of the New 
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Melones Dam project on the Stanislaus 
River in California. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my amend- 
ment to preserve one of the last white- 
water stretches of River in California 
follows, placed in the Recorp at this 
point pursuant to rule 23, clause 6: 

Floor amendment to H.R. 8947, the Public 
Works.Appropriations bill: 

“On page 5, line 17, strike $864,569,000, and 
insert in lieu thereof $848,569,000. 

“On page 6, line 6, and provided further, 
that no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for construction of the New Melones 
Lake project.” 


ROBERT L. COUGHLIN HONORED 
BY LEGION 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, Legionnaires from the city of Mce- 
Keesport and throughout Pennsylvania 
will meet in my 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict to pay tribute to one of their lead- 
ers—Mr. Robert L. Coughlin, western 
vice commander, department of Penn- 
sylvania, American Legion. 

Mr. Coughlin will be feted at a testi- 
monial dinner to be held in the Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler Post 701 in White 
Oak, for his long and dedicated service 
on behalf of all veterans and people of 
the community. 

- A life member of Burt Foster Post 361 
in McKeesport, Pa., Mr. Coughlin has 
served in every elected line office of that 
particular organization. He also has 
served as adjutant of district 33 for 4 
years, district deputy commander for 4 
years, and as district commander from 
1965 to 1967. 

In addition, Mr. Coughlin has been ac- 
tive in State and National Legion activ- 
ities, serving as chairman and vice chair- 
man of numerous special committees. In 
1961 he was named director of Pittsburgh 
Convention Corp., a post he has held ever 
since, and last July in Philadelphia was 
elected State vice commander of the 
Pennsylvania American Legion. 

A Navy veteran of World War II, Com- 
mander Coughlin served 26 months over- 
seas on the destroyer, U.S.S. Pickering, 
which participated in seven invasions 
and eight bombardment actions in the 
Pacific theater. He was recalled to active 
duty during the Korean conflict and 
served from October 9, 1950, until July 
21, 1952. 

Commander Coughlin is married to 
the former Dorothy Jean Schreiber of 
McKeesport and they are the parents of 
two sons: James, 25, who served 2 years 
in Vietnam aboard the U.S.S. Dewey, be- 
fore returning home last November, and 
Robert Jr., 22, now a technician at Brad- 
dock General Hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a great pleas- 
ure and privilege to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a man I feel exemplifies 
the highest standards of the American 
Legion and the American people. Comdr. 
Robert L. Coughlin has earned the ad- 
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miration and respect of all who know 
him and I join with his many friends in 
public acknowledging his many contribu- 
tions to the Legion, to his community, 
and to our society. 


OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago, columnist James J. 
Kilpatrick wrote a story about Congress’ 
new Office of Technology Assessment 
which has been circulating on and off 
ever since the Wall Street Journal ran 
it last March 27. The story is largely 
based on reportorial imagination and is 
to the effect that Senator KENNEDY and 
other so-called liberal members of the 
policymaking Technology Assessment 
Board intend to subvert the activities of 
the Office to their own political uses. 
These implications are without founda- 
tion and many of the supposed facts on 
which the assertions are made in the re- 
cent stories are not fact at all—for ex- 
ample, the allegation that Senator Ken- 
NEDY and his friends had anything to do 
with developing either the concept or 
the legislation on technology assessment; 
or the supposition that the Board itself 
will be responsible for preparing assess- 
ments that are made. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no wish to dis- 
seminate this kind of thing further. 
However, since the assertions in the col- 
umn were concisely refuted in a letter to 
the Washington Star-News by Craig 
Deck on June 20, I believe it would serve 
a useful purpose to reproduce the two 
articles at this point: 

WHAT DOES SENATOR KENNEDY HAVE IN MIND? 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

It drew very little attention when it came 
into being last October, but Sen. Edward 
Kennedy’s new Office of Technology Assess- 
ment now is triggering alarm bells on Capitol 
Hill. Conservatives in both parties are won- 
dering if they have created, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, a tax-paid lobby for liberal 
causes. 

Thus far the OTA exists mainly on paper. 
It seems to be generally understood that $5 
million will be sought for its operations in 
the 1973-74 fiscal year. But no funds have yet 
been authorized or appropriated. Hearings on 
the request have not been scheduled, but can 
be expected later this month, 

The embarrassing truth, sad to say, is that 
we watchdogs of the press must have been 
baying on other trails when the “Technology 
Assessment Act of 1972” became law on Oct. 
13. The presidential campaign was then at 
full speed. Negotiations with the North Viet- 
namese were much in the news. The House 
and Senate were crunching toward adjourn- 
ment, gobbling down bills as fast as the yeas 
and nays could be ordered. Most of us missed 
this act altogether. 

On paper, the idea of an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment has a plausible appeal. 
Only a handful of congressmen have pro- 
fessional training in science. Most members 
sit in numb silence when the bureaucracy 
sends witnesses to testify on space explora- 
tion, weapons systems, medical research and 
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the like. The staffs of standing committees 
have developed some expertise in these ar- 
cane fields, but they generally are overworked 
and ill-equipped for full-blown research. 

In an effort to close the ignorance gap, 
Kennedy—and others—thought up the OTA. 
The office would not wait upon the introduc- 
tion of bills. It would seek to anticipate 
technological areas of probable legislative 
activity, in order to keep Congress informed 
on the impact, for example, of new pesticides 
or super-tankers, 

The board is to consist of six senators and 
six representatives. In odd-numbered Con- 
gresses, the chairman will come from the 
Senate, in even-numbered Congresses the 
House, Sen, Kennedy has been named as the 
Board's first chairman. 

The Senate contingent includes, in addi- 
tion to Kennedy, three other certified lib- 
erals (Case of New Jersey, Humphrey of 
Minnesota and Schweiker of Pennsylvania), 
one moderate (Hollings of South Carolina) 
and one conservative (Dominick of Colo- 
rado). The House contingent is somewhat 
better balanced, but the bias of the policy- 
making board, charged with preparing these 
unbiased reports, is as plain as the tilt of 
the Tower of Pisa. 

As newsman have begun belatedly to ask 
questions, some familiar names have cropped 
up. Kennedy’s choice for a full-time $40,000 
director reportedly is Emilio Daddario, for- 
mer Connecticut congressman, a consistent 
dove on defense legislation. An OTA advisory 
council, according to Human Events, prob- 
ably will include such disarmament spokes- 
men as Herbert York and Jerome Wiesner. 
The left-leaning Federation of American 
Scientists, which has been plugging hard for 
OTA, reasonably may be expected to play a 
leading role in its operations. 


ANALYZING THE OTA 

Sir: Several points recently made by James 
J. Kilpatrick on the Office of Technological 
Assessment were misleading: 

(1) Overall the Technological Assessment 
Board is fairly evenly balanced. There are five 
liberals (Kennedy, Case, Schweicher, Hum- 
phrey, and Udall), five conservatives (Domi- 
nick, Davis, Teague, Harvey and Gubser), 
and two moderates (Hollings, Mosher). Like- 
wise, the Board’s membership is balanced 
according to geographical region, support of 
the President, League of Conservationist Vot- 
ers ratings and National Association of Busi- 
ness ratings. 

The problem, if there is one, is that the 
House and Senate are polarized—the Senate 
membership being liberal, environmentally 
concerned, low supporters of business and 
the President, while the House membership 
is typically just the reverse. This may ag- 
gravate the already difficult job of communi- 
cation and coordination between senators 
and representatives (already the House and 
the Senate have split on the budget for OTA 
and the salary for its director). 

(2) OTA isn’t something Sen. Kennedy 
dreamed up, though he and his aide, Ellis 
Mottor, have given it some momentum. Orig- 
inally, it was proposed and supported by 
Daddario, Davis, and Mosher in the House, 
years before Kennedy got involved. 

(3) Daddario is the obvious choice for 
OTA’s first director, not because he is a lib- 
eral, but because he coined the phrase “tech- 
nological assessment,” nurtured the field 
through its infancy, and has both the tech- 
nical background and experience within Con- 
gress necessary for the job. The conservative 
House board members support Daddario as 
much as if not more than the Senators. 

(4) Since the advisory board should have 
a cross-section of ideologies, it might well 
contain someone like York or Weisner, bal- 
anced by someone from the opposite end of 
the spectrum. 

(5) There don't seem to be any “alarm 
bells” on Capitol Hill, though the press (Wall 
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Street Journal) is trying its best to generate 
a clamor, Members are mildly for OTA or 
apathetically indifferent. Few see it as a 
political ploy at this stage. 

(6) It is true that most of the press and 
the general public have “missed this act al- 
together,” and this is too bad. Public input 
is imperative for adequate weighing of the 
pros and cons of technological issues, Tech- 
nology here includes “social techniques” such 
as Social Security, OEO programs and the 
Peace Corps, which are relevant to everyone, 
not just philosophers or computer “jocks.” 

The central question is whether Congress 
will continue to govern our national system 
through a disjointed, incremental, remedial 
approach or whether it will find ways to be 
coordinated, systematic and anticipatory, 
such as OTA hopes to be. 

Craic DECK, 

COLUMBIA, Mp. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
HON. BARBARA JORDAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Miss JORDAN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, June 22, 1973, I had to leave Wash- 
ington before the House had completed 
its business that day. I was scheduled 
to deliver a keynote address to 500 dele- 
gates of the National Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in Houston. Earlier in 


the year I had to cancel an appearance. 


before this same association. I did not 
feel I should disappoint these delegates a 
second time. As a result, I was not pres- 
ent for the entire consideration of 
H.R. 8825, the fiscal year 1974 appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Space, Science, 
Veterans’, and certain other independent 
agencies. 

Three recorded votes developed during 
the proceedings on this legislation, Rep- 
resentative RICHARD Hanna offered an 
amendment to increase the fiscal year 
1974 appropriations for comprehensive 
planning grants under section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 from $25 million to 
$100 million. These funds support co- 
ordinated, comprehensive planning by 
State and local units of government so 
that a wide range of Federal categorical 
programs can be rationally integrated 
and developed. If I had been present, I 
would have voted in favor of this amend- 
ment, which was defeated by a vote of 
168 to 184. 

The second recorded vote developed 
on an amendment offered by Represent- 
ative Ropert Gramo to increase the fis- 
cal year 1974 appropriation for urban 
renewal from $600 million to $1 billion. 
The administration has proposed to 
phase out this program, but the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended a 
$600 mililon figure which is nonetheless 
some $400 million less than the current 
levels of funding for urban renewal. The 
continuing deterioration of many of the 
Nation’s cities requires that programs 
such as this not be reduced. The Texas 
Urban Renewal Association supported a 
$1.45 billion appropriation. Had I been 
present I would have supported this 
amendment, which failed to pass on a 
vote of 106 to 241. 
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Finally, Mr. Speaker, there was a 
recorded vote on the final passage of 
H.R, 8825, providing $19.07 billion in 
new budget authority for HUD, NASA, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the FCC and 
several other Federal agencies. I was 
paired in favor of the bill, which passed 
the House by a vote of 316 to 21. 


EASTEX USES PAPERMILL WATER 
FOR BETTER RICE PRODUCTION 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, I received a package of rice 
from the Eastex Paper Mill Co., located 
in Jasper, Tex. I was interested in the 
fact that they were testing their paper- 
mill effluent to see to what extent it 
could be used in producing rice, 

I wrote Ollie Crawford, the vice pres- 
ident of Eastex, and asked for a full 
statement about their field study. It is 
gratifying to see industry taking the lead 
in getting maximum use of our natural 
resources and especially water. 

You will be interested in the rice pro- 
duction report of Eastex Paper Co. which 
I received from Ollie Crawford about the 
Eastex experience: 

Eastex INC. RICE PRODUCTION 
REPORT 


One of the major uses of water in south- 
east Texas is for irrigation purposes in com- 
mercial rice production, a principal agri- 
cultural crop in the coastal plains of east 
Texas. 

Due to the abundance of fresh water in 
east Texas, there is presently no critical 
competition between industrial needs, mu- 
nicipal demand, and agricultural require- 
ments for these available fresh water re- 
sources. 

In 1965, the management of Eastex Incor- 
porated (owners of @ paper mill located in 
the south Jasper County community of 
Evadale, Texas) felt that it would be worthy 
to find out exactly what effect paper mill 
effluent would have on production of rice. 

The company enlisted the service of a rice 
agronomist and through his expert guidance 
prepared an 11-acre rice field which allowed 
for separate irrigation from fresh well water 
as well as mill process water or effluent. 

With the exception of the type of water 
utilized in irrigation, the ll-acre field was 
given identical treatment with respect to 
land preparation, seeding, irrigation, fertili- 
zation and harvest. 

Eastex “rice farmers” have now grown 
three experimental crops maintaining care- 
ful records of quality and yield. 

The results are as follows: 


{In barrels} 


Well water 
yield/acre 


Process 
water yield/ 
e 


10.1 
18.7 
15.3 


In all years, miling quality was com- 
parable. 

An Eastex technician working closely with 
the experimental project drew the following 
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conclusions based upon the results of the 
experiment: “The only conclusion we could 
reach was that the process water produced 
rice equal in all respects to rice grown with 
fresh well water and that the process water, 
in fact, imparted nutrients to the soil that 
resulted in increased yields.” 


REASSIGNMENT OF FEDERAL 
PERSONNEL 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in fiscal 
year 1972 the Federal Government spent 
$68 million to relocate 25,784 present and 
new Federal civilian employees in 11 
specific agencies. 

Earlier this year I became increasingly 
alarmed over the amount of money that 
the Federal Government spends in mov- 
ing about and transferring its civilian 
employees from city to city. 

In the EPA operations in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, over 500 positions and employees 
have been transferred to other locations 
in the last 4 years. This substantial 
movement of Government personnel 
alerted me to the huge cost that the 
American taxpayer is forced to subsidize 
with respect to these moves. 

At my request the General Accounting 
Office surveyed 11 Federal agencies to 
determine how much money was paid to 
to such employees to cover their moving 
costs and related expenses. I am enclos- 
ing with these remarks copies of the 
following: 

My letter of March 1, 1973, to Elmer B. 
Staats requiring relocation expenses paid 
by these agencies; 

Response of June 22, 1973, by Thomas 
D. Morris, Assistant Comptroller General 
of the United State, giving the informa- 
tion as it relates to these agencies; and 

Copy of guidelines issued by EPA per- 
sonnel office outlining reassignment and 
change of duty station benefits for Fed- 
eral civilian employees as of February 
1973. 

GAO estimates that only 10 percent of 
these reimbursed moves involve new em- 
ployees. The remaining 90 percent are 
existing employes who are moved about 
at the discretion of their employers. 

The direct relocation costs have grown 
considerably since present law allows for 
reimbursement of expenses connected 
with the sale of real estate at the old 
location and purchase of a new dwelling 
at the new location. Because of increased 
real estate costs, higher brokers’ fees, and 
related expenses, amounts reimbursable 
under this section can reach as high as 
$7,500 for one single move, 

A close reading of the reassignment 
and change of duty station benefits at- 
tached to this statement will reveal the 
broad scope of reimbursable expenses. 

In addition to the direct costs, I am 
particularly concerned about the other 
negative aspects of a policy of heavy 
transfers and numerous relocations of 
Federal personnel. 

The interruption of work necessarily 
connected with any significant move is 
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lengthy and very wasteful. For instance, 
by consulting with Federal employees in 
my district I learned that ongoing proj- 
ects would have to be scrapped, and de- 
lays of up to 1 year would occur in the 
event of a transfer of a whole section. In 
scientific areas such as many depart- 
ments of HEW, EPA, and other agencies, 
the work product of scientists and en- 
gineers is literally thrown away because 
of transfers and moves. 

In addition to project delays, the man- 
hours that are lost in or consumed by a 
major move are too large to accurately 
estimate. Productive equipment is stored 
and shipped in the transfer, labs are 
closed or inoperative, and the efficiency 
of the Federal workers greatly suffers. 

Because many employees are unable to 
make the transfer, some lost their jobs, 
and morale at the old location sinks to 
new lows—further impeding the efficien- 
cy of employees. 

Physical equipment is too large or too 
old to make the move, so it is disposed 
of—again at a loss to the taxpayer. 

A major problem also associated with 
large transfers is the incentive it gives to 
Federal employers to enlarge the bu- 
reaucracy by creating new departments 
at the old location to accommodate those 
employees unable to make the transfer 
because of family or community ties. 

Department heads and assistant ad- 
ministrators are loathe to reduce the 
number of personnel under their juris- 
diction. So if one part of a Federal opera~ 
tion is transferred to a new city the job 
of the department head is to create 
enough new jobs at the old location to 
retain all of those unable to make the 
transfer. In this unorderly way the de- 
partment grows, and the prestige and im- 
portance of the department head simi- 
larly increases—again at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

Other negatives of such moves include 
“bumping” qualified Federal employees 
in other agencies on the basis of seniority 
and sometimes RIF. 

I am hopeful that we can reduce the 
number of transfers of Federal civilian 
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employees in the Government and adopt 
the policy whereby any significant move- 
ment of Federal employees is made only 
after thoughtful consideration has been 
given to all of the costs involved—both 
direct and indirect—and all avenues of 
maintaining operations in present facili- 
ties are fully explored. 

New Federal employers should not be 
given the option of transferring depart- 
ments under their jurisdiction to geo- 
graphic areas of their preference, nor 
should new Government administrators 
be elected to adopt their own reorganiza- 
tion plans to demonstrate their own 
knowledge and expertise in Government 
organization and operations. 

Government should assess the transfer 
of its facilities very carefully and make 
moves only when mandated by all of the 
circumstances. 

I am communicating these thoughts 
tc the Office of Management and Budget 
and am hopeful that the Appropriations 
Committee will tighten the expenditures 
of agencies in the area of major trans- 
fers and relocation expenses. 

The material referred to follows: 

Marcu 1, 1973. 
Hon, ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the U.S. Generat Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, Sraats: I have become increas- 
ingly concerned over the amount of money 
that the Federal government spends in re- 
locating its civilian employees. While several 
Government agencies have furnished me 
with examples showing the amount of funcs 
some employees were reimbursed for relocat- 
ing expenses, I have been unable to find out 
from these agencies the total annual amount 
spent by these agencies for relocation ex- 
penses. Therefore, I am requesting your Office 
to obtain information for me for the follow- 
ing agencies for fiscal year 1972: 

HEW, HUD, Agriculture, Commerce, Trans- 
portation, Treasury, EPA, VA, GSA, Justice, 
Interior. 

1. The total cost, excluding payroll costs, 
to the above agencies for relocating their em- 
ployees (both present employees who are re- 
located and new employees reporting to their 
initial duty station). It is not necessary to 
separately identify the cost associated with 
each group of employees. The total annual 
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cost should include such expenses as real 
estate fees, per diem, and temporary lodging, 
and total reimbursed moving expenses. 

2. To the extent possible, the total number 
of transfers or moves associated with the 
above costs. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hayes of my staff is handling 
this matter for me; and if you have any 
questions, kindly get in touch with him. 

I anticipate that you will be able to obtain 
this information by requesting the account- 
ing departments of each of the agencies in- 
volved for the figures and that no separate 
audit or individual and time-consuming in- 
vestigation will be necessary on the part of 
GAO, If this information is not readily 
available and GAO will be required to con- 
duct a costly audit to obtain same, please 
let me know so that I may modify my re- 
quest. 

I appreciate your attention and look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. KEATING, 
Member of Congress. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. June 22, 1973. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. KEATING, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. KEATING: In accordance with your 
request of March 1, 1973, we have obtained 
unverified information from the 11 specified 
Federal agencies on (1) the total cost, ex- 
cluding payroll costs, for relocating both 
present employees and new employees re- 
porting to their initial duty stations and (2) 
the number of moves associated with these 
costs. 

The agencies reported that their estimated 
costs for over 25,000 relocations in fiscal year 
1972 amounted to over $68 million. The en- 
closed schedule shows the number and cost 
of relocations for each agency, 

Several agencies could not readily provide 
us with Information to separate the costs of 
relocating present employees and new em- 
ployees. However, on the basis of the infor- 
mation received, we estimate that less than 
10 percent of the total number and cost of 
relocations related to new employees report- 
ing to their initial duty stations. 

We trust that this information will help 
you in your study. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS D. MORRIS, 
Assistant Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


NUMBER AND COST OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS FOR SELECTED FEDERAL AGENCIES—FISCAL YEAR 1972 


Department of: 
Agriculture. 
Commerce.. 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Housing and Urban Development... 


Transportation. ... 
Treasury _-- 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

General Services Administration. 

Veterans Administration...... 


1 Includés other miscellaneous expenses and costs which were not submitted In sufficient detail 


to be included in 1 of the other major cost categories. 
2 Represents agency estimates on the number of moves. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
REASSIGNMENT AND CHANGE OF DUTY STATIO 
Reimbursement to civilian employees for 
relocation expenses when they are trans- 
ferred in the interest of the Government to 
new duty stations is authorized by Public 
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Total cost 
of moves 


Number of 
moves 


25, 784 68, 253, 880 


Residence 
transactions 


17 
1, 420, 029 
23, 026, 581 


Major cost categories 


Subsistence and 
transportation Transportation 
of employee — and storage of 


and family household goods Other costs t 


$1, 809, 944 
49 


s 351, 093. 

£ 1, 452, 333 
205, 077 
134, 072 

1, 378, 793 


12, 296, 967 


202, 5 


23, 392, 862 9, 536, 470 


3 Does not include number of moves for Internal Revenue Service personnel, which represents 


$6,673,996 of the costs reported by Treasury. _ 
* Does not include cost of employees’ subsistence and travel for 1 agency. 


Law 89-516, and implementing regulations 
of the Office of Management and Budget in 
Circular No. A-56, revised. The law and regu- 
lations provide the following entitlements, 
conditioned upon the civilian employee havy- 
ing signed an agreement to remain in the 
service of the Government for twelve months 


following the effective date of the assign- 
ment, unless separated for reasons beyond 
his control and acceptable to the Agency. 

A. A net allowance for household goods of 
5,000 pounds for employees without a fam- 
ily, and 11,000 pounds for employees with 
a family, 
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B. Travel and transportation expenses for 
the employee and his immediate family by 
common carrier not to exceed the allowable 
cost by usually traveled route between the 
employee's old and new official duty stations. 

C. An allowance for per diem in lieu of 
subsistence expenses incurred by the em- 
ployee’s immediate family while traveling 
between the old and new official duty sta- 
tions. The maximum per diem allowances 
are as follows: 

1. For the spouse. 

a. When accompanied by the employee— 
three-fourths of the $25 per diem granted 
the employee. 

b. When unaccompanied by the employee— 
$25 per diem. 

2. For each family member age 12 or 
older—three-fourths of $25 per diem. 

8. For each family member under 12 years 
of age—one-half of $25 per diem. 

D. An allowance for use of privately owned 
automobile for permanent change of duty 
station will be allowed as follows: 

1. Employee only, or one member of im- 
mediate family—six cents per mile. 

2. Employee and one member, or two mem- 
bers of immediate family—eight cents per 
mile. 

3. Employee and two members, or three 
members of immediate family—ten cents 
per mile. 

4. Employee and three or more members, 
or four or more members of immediate fam- 
ily—12 cents per mile. 

E. Payment of travel and transportation 
expenses of the employee and spouse travel- 
ing together, or either one of them, for one 
round trip between the localities of the old 
and new duty stations for the purpose of 
seeking residence quarters. Such trips may 
not exceed six calendar days and will not 
be authorized until after the transfer has 
been agreed upon and the date of the trans- 
fer established. If the employee accepts the 
transfer and, after making such a trip, or 
after the spouse has made such a trip, de- 
clines the transfer, he is liable for any money 
expended by the Agency for such travel, 
transportation and allowances, 

F, Subsistence expenses for the employee 
and each member of his immediate family 
may be allowed for a period of not more than 
30 days while necessarily occupying tempo- 
rary quarters.* Reimbursement will be only 
for expenses reasonable as to amount and 
duration. Expenses can include fees and tips 
incident to lodging, meals, laundry, and dry 
cleaning. 

G. Miscellaneous expenses resulting from 
various costs associated with discontinuing 
residence at one location and establishing 
residence at a new location. These expenses 
include, but are not liimted to, the following: 

1. Disconnecting and connecting appli- 
ances, equipment and utilities involved in 
relocation, 

2. Cutting and fitting rugs, draperies, and 
curtains moved from one residence to 
another. 

3. Utility fees or deposits that are not offset 
by eventual refunds. 

The amount payable, when supported by 
paid bills and statements, may not exceed 
one week's salary if the employee has no fam- 
ily, or two weeks’ salary if the employee has a 
family. The reimbursement cannot in any 
case exceed the maximum salary rate for 
Gs-13. 

The following may be claimed without re- 
ceipts or itemized statements: 

1. Employee without family, $100 or the 
equivalent of one week’s salary, whichever is 
less. 


2. Employee with an immediate family, $200 
or the equivalent of two weeks salary, which- 
ever is less, 


*Generally, employees will not be permitted 
to receive total benefits under E and F but 
rather one or the other. 
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H, Reimbursement for expenses required in 
connection with the sale of one dwelling at 
the old location; purchase of one dwelling 
at the new location; or settlement of an 
unexpired lease at the old location. The con- 
ditions under which such allowances are au- 
thorized and paid are very detailed. The 
claim must be supported by copies of pur- 
chase agreements, sales agreements, receipts, 
etc. Amounts reimbursed cannot exceed 10% 
of actual sale price or $5,000, whichever is 
smaller, at old location and, 5% of purchase 
priec or $2,500, whichever is smaller, at new 
location. 


THE NEED TO SAVE THE HOUGH 
NORWOOD FAMILY HEALTH CARE 
CENTER 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken out on many occasions, since 
President Nixon’s 1974 budget was first 
sent to Congress, about the effect which 
the President's proposed cuts would have 
on many vital and important social pro- 
grams in this country. 

The Hough Norwood Family Health 
Care Center in Cleveland, Ohio, is one 
such program which may not be able to 
survive the President’s fiscal ax. In order 
to convince the people of Cleveland and 
of this Nation about the need for this 
excellent health care center, the staff 
prepared an outstanding “report to the 
taxpayer.” 

Because of my conviction that this re- 
port provides a complete description of 
the need for the continuation of this 
vital program, I include it, in its entirety, 
below: 

A REPORT TO THE TAXPAYER 
(Prepared by the staff of the Hough Norwood 
Family Health Care Center, Cleveland, Ohio) 

The Hough Norwood Family Health Care 
Center is in danger of being discontinued 
because of likely cuts in the federal budget. 
However, we believe that the work of the 
Center has been so effective, and its value 
to the community so great, that it deserves 
further federal support. For this reason, we 
have put together this booklet to explain: 

What the Center Is 

What it has accomplished 

Why it is a sound investment of tax dollars. 

WHAT THE CENTER IS 

The Hough Norwood Family Health Care 
Center was established in December of 1967 
to provide free health care for impoverished 
residents of the Hough, Norwood, and Good- 
rich Neighborhoods of inner-city Cleveland. 
To be eligible to receive care, patients must 
live in the target area and have a family in- 
come of less than the federal poverty guide- 
lines ($4200 for a family of four). Of the 
area’s 76,000 residents, 30,000 fall within this 
definition. (Table 1) 

The Center was established and has con- 
tinued to operate through a grant from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). In 
addition to the OEO funds, the Project re- 
ceives a small amount of in-kind support 
from the City of Cleveland, and limited fee- 
for-service reimbursements from the State 
Welfare Department for Medicaid eligible 
patients who have received treatment. 

The original OEO grant was awarded be- 
cause Cleveland and OEO believed a concen- 
trated health service to be essential to the 
area both because of the high rate of illness 
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among impoverished inner-city residents, 
(Tables 2-4) and because of the scarcity of 
primary heatlh care resources available to 
them. 

The Center consists of primary care fa- 
cilities at the Newton D. Baker Building and 
at the three back-up hospitals and at other 
agencies, and tertiary care (in-patient care 
at hospitals, nursing homes) at these same 
hospitals and other community facilities. 

With completion of a new building (sched- 
uled for June 1974) and assuming continued 
financial support, the Center hopes to expand 
from its present 24-25,000 active patient load 
(Table 5) to 30,000 persons with in- mes 
under the poverty guidelines and 15,000 with 
incomes of up to twice the poverty guidelines. 

The professional and paraprofessional staff 
consists of: 


Categories: 
Dentists 
Pediatricians 
Internists 
General practitioners 
Registered nurses 
Pharmacists 
X-ray technicians 
Dental laboratory technician 
Dental hygienist ~~ 
Social workers 
Psychologists 
Medical assistants 
Dental assistants 
Family health care workers_ 
Navy corpsmen 


Number* 


Laboratory, X-ray, pharmacy, optom- 
etry and other assistants 


*Expressed as full-time equivalents. 


Hough Norwood pioneered by establishing 
an effective partnership with the community 
it serves in the management of the project. 
It is controlled by a non-profit corporation, 
Cleveland Neighborhood Health Services, 
Inc., which is composed of at least one-third 
(12 of 36) nonprofessional residents of the 
target area. Most of this group of trustees 
are eligible to be, or are, patients at Hough 
Norwood. They are nominated to the Board 
by the local office of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Opportunities in Greater Cleveland, 
called the Hough Community Opportunity 
Board (the COB) and the Hough Commu- 
nity Council. The COB itself is composed of 
Block Club Presidents and other persons 
from the target area who are elected to rep- 
resent various neighborhoods. Thus, the tar- 
get area representatives to Cleveland Neigh- 
borhood Health Services, Inc., are elected by 
elected representatives. 

In addition to this direct role in the ad- 
ministration of the health center, the com- 
munity we serve has many other ways of in- 
fluencing the direction in which the Center 
is moving. Our annual budget request has 
first been approved by the Hough COB, and 
then by the Cleveland Council for Economic 
Opportunities before being submitted to 
State and Federal funding agencies. 

WHAT HOUGH NORWOOD HAS ACCOMPLISHED 

Because of the high rates of acute and 
chronic illnesses. combined with a shortage 
of primary care resources, we have developed 
Health Care Teams of primary practitioners 
and paraprofessionals. The teams are well 
trained and capable of handling the serious 
illnesses of our patients. At present we have 
five teams, each caring for patients from a 
different part of the target area. Each team 
consists of a Pediatrician, an Internist or 
Generalist, a Dentist, two Medical Assistants 
to help each Physician, two Dental Assistants 
to help the Dentist, three Family Health 

re Workers (outreach workers) to assist 

th the social and home environmental 
problems of patients, a Mental Health Con- 
sultant (Psychologist, Psychiatric Social 
Worker or Psychiatric Nurse) to assist in the 
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evaluation and treatment of patients’ mental 
health problems, and a Clerk. 

The innovative aspects of these Teams are 
the following: By teaming-up a Pediatri- 
cian, Internist, and Dentist, the principal pri- 
mary health care needs are available for all 
family members, regardless of age or sex, as- 
suring comprehensiveness of primary care. 
By using full-time staff members on the 
teams, we assure that continuous care will be 
available. The team structure permits the or- 
ganization of family-centered care since the 
physical proximity of team members and the 
weekly team conferences provide the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the implications of illness 
of a specific family member on others in the 
family. 

The use of paraprofessionals (Medical As- 
sistants, Dental Assistants and Family Health 
Care Workers) provides office nursing and 
social services at reasonable cost for services 
provided. These new-career workers are un- 
der the supervision of a Registered Nurse, a 
Dentist or a Social Worker, The supervisor/ 
employee ratios assure reasonable cost (1 
RN/27 Medical Assistants, 1 Dentist/19 Den- 
tal Assistants, 1 Social Worker/21 Family 
Health Care Workers). A distinct advantage 
of using paraprofessional employees recruited 
from the local community is that they facili- 
tate communication with patients which 
greatly improves our patient education pro- 
grams. 

Other innovative aspects of our model of 
health care delivery include the use of the 
Problem Oriented Patient Record, the Cen- 
ter’s Night Service, the Walk-in Service and 
Patient Transportation Services, 

Hough Norwood was the first health center 
to utilize the Problem Oriented Patient Rec- 
ord It was brought to the center by Drs. 
Laura and Larry Weed in 1967, and it has 
remained an essential ingredient in the prob- 
lem defining process in the center. It has 
since been widely adopted throughout the 
United States. 

The Night Service was established to pro- 
vide medical and dental coverage for patients 
after the Center closes. It operates until 
midnight seven days each week. It was de- 
signed with both quality and economy in 
mind, A former Navy Corpsman, stationed by 
& conference telephone in the Record Room, 
receives incoming calls from patients. A 
vehicle with driver and assistant is available: 
Physicians and Dentists are on telephone call 
at home, (voluntarily, without reimburse- 
ment) and contracts exist with a pharmacy 
and with hospital emergency services should 
back-up care be necessary. Data concerning 
the effectiveness of the system are contained 
in Tables 6 and 7. They show that the night 
service is efficient in replacing professional 
with paraprofessional personnel (half of the 
pertinent calls were handled by the corps- 
man alone) and further that persons ulti- 
mately sent to an emergency service needed 
to be there, as shown by the very high pro- 
portion of referred patients actually admitted 
(25%). We are thus using the emergency 
services themselves efficiently. 

The Walk-in Service: While the Center's 
principal thrust is toward an appointment 
service, many patients who are sick come in 
without appointment. Approximately 1/3 of 
those seen on any given day “walk-in” in this 
way. To handle these unscheduled visits in as 
efficient a way as possible, we have organized 
a Walk-in Service. Patients are interviewed 
briefly by a Walk-in Expeditor who is a Medi- 
cal Assistant specially trained for the job. 
She determines the urgency of the problem. 
‘The less urgently ill patients are then seen by 
the Screening Nurse who, working from care- 
fully prepared guidelines, cares for about half 
of these patients. The other half of these 


patients and those considered urgent by the . 


1 Weed, L. L. Medical Records, Medical Edu- 
cation and Patient Care, The Press of Case 
Western Reserve University, 1970. 
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Expeditor are referred to a Pediatrician, an 
Adult Physician, or a Dentist, depending 
upon the age of the patient or the nature of 
the complaint. All patients seen by the 
Walk-in Service are scheduled for a com- 
plete evaluation if they have not yet received 
one. 

The effectiveness of the Walk-in Service 
will be demonstrated in two ways—by an 
analysis of waiting times and by a presenta- 
tion of costs (See Tables 8 and 9). Table 8 
shows that % of all walk-in patients are 
diagnosed, treated and leave the Center 
within 244 hours—a fine record compared 
with local hospital out-patient departments 
and emergency services. The direct costs of 
the Walk-in Service are competitive with 
other Cleveland resources. 

Patient Transportation Services: Transpor- 
tation is made available to patients who 
need it to encourage their participation in 
the comprehensive health care program. Two 
mini-buses make an hourly trip along a 
scheduled route in the target area. Handi- 
capped patients are picked up at home in 
station wagons. Bus tickets are provided for 
patients who have special needs and are not 
transported in one of the above two ways. 

On an average day 9% of patients arrive 
at Hough Norwood by our bus, 27% by sta- 
tion wagon and 3% by Hough Norwood sup- 
ported public transportation. Sixty-one per- 
cent provide their own transportation. Pa- 
tients are also transported to and from the 
hospital. These rides account for 11% of all 
transportation provided for Hough Norwood 
patients. The cost per patient transported 
is shown in Table 10. 

In addition to these innovative aspects of 
health care delivery, we have always been 
concerned about the acceptability of these 
services to our patients. With this in mind, 
four years ago Hough Norwood initiated the 
preparation of a Patients’ Rights pamphlet, 
which all newly registered families receive. 
It has three parts—a listing of those rights 
a patient should expect to have, a list of 
responsibilities we feel the patient must take, 
and a grievance procedure the patient may 
follow if he feels that the Center has failed 
to protect his rights. This pamphlet is re- 
printed in the Appendix.’ 

THE COST EFFECTIVENESS OF THIS MODEL OF 

HEALTH CARE 


Cost data for the project are shown in 
Tables 11 and 12. Several ways of assessing 
the effectiveness of the system are available. 
Our performance can be measured by count- 
ing the number of patient visits, the number 
of completed data bases (medical history, 
physical examination, laboratory tests, etc.) 
or the number of other processes involved in 
providing health care. In addition, we should 
assess the impact of the project on the overall 
health of the area it serves. This last is much 
more difficult for the following two reasons. 
First, our patient population is too small to 
allow the collection of reliable data about 
such important health indicators as infant 
mortality rates and overall morbidity and 
mortality rates, and second, we haven't been 
in the area long enough to allow demonstra- 
tion of the effects of preventive health care 
on such rates if they were available. 

To restate our principal objective, we are 
attempting to provide comprehensive family 
health care to each patient enrolled in the 
project. Comprehensive Family Health Care 
has the following aspects: 

(a) All the necessary preventive and treat. 
ment resources are available 

(b) The family unit becomes the focus for 
the provision of these resources. 

Our success in delivering comprehensive 


2Our patients’ Rights Pamphlet has re- 
cently received national attention, when it 
was endorsed by the Secretary’s (The Secre- 
tary of HEW) Committee on Medical Mal- 
practice. 
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family health care to each individual enrolled 
in the project can be assessed in two ways. 
We must determine whether the resources 
are available and whether, if available, they 
are being used. 

The project has made comprehensive re- 
sources available as indicated earlier. The 
primary involvement of the family unit was 
assured by the development at Hough Nor- 
wood of the team approach to health care. 
Present on each team are the principal re- 
sources needed in the provision of primary 
care to all family members. Our family record 
number assures that all family records are 
stored and are available together. The family 
record card kept by the Team Clerk, assists 
the team in coordinating family care by 
conveniently listing appointment dates and 
the status of the workup on each family 
member, 

Thus, we have successfully assured the 
availability of family centered, comprehen- 
sive health services. Are they being used? 
Table 13 shows one aspect of patient utili- 
zation; the number of presently active pa- 
tients sampled who have benefitted from 
a complete work-up. Many patients who 
have received complete examinations are not 
included in Table 13 because they have 
moved from the target area and are thus no 
longer “active”. 

The table shows that of patients in the 
project for two or more years, at least 65% 
of children and 53% of adults have had a 
complete medical evaluation. A smaller num- 
ber have also had a complete dental evalua- 
tion; the difference lying in the greater time 
required to complete restorative work on 
each dental patient. 

Comprehensive health services also in- 
clude: 1) regularly scheduled visits for pre- 
ventive care and for following existing dis- 
ease conditions; 2) walk-in visits in the 
event of acute illness; and 3) telephone call 
consultations about a variety of health prob- 
lems. 

During 1972, of the 23,696 registered pa- 
tients, 16,328 made 65,764 visits to the Cen- 
ter, during which they had 84,200 encoun- 
ters with providers of care (Physicians, 
Dentists, etc.). An additional 6000 encoun- 
ters took place away from the Center, When 
telephone consultations are included, Hough 
Norwood staff had more than 110,000 en- 
counters with patients in 1972. 

Environmental Health Hazards. An insep- 
arable part of providing comprehensive 
health services to a group of families is ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge of the environ- 
mental health hazards confronting them. 
We have done a careful study of these haz- 
ards in our target area, and summaries of 
the study are available upon request, In 
short, we have found that our patients must 
face a discouragingly high level of hazards 
to health, including appalling poverty, bad 
housing, high crime rates, frequent fires, and 
excessive injury and death from accidents. 
Health educational programs have been es- 
tablished to combat the preventable aspects 
of such health hazards. 


WHY HOUGH NORWOOD IS A SOUND INVESTMENT 
OF TAX DOLLARS 

The Hough Norwood Family Health Care 
Center is both efficient and essential. 

The Center's efficiency can be studied in 
two ways; first by examining the mechanisms 
the center has developed to assure continu- 
ing improvement in its operations, and sec- 
ond by observing the steady decrease in cost 
per unit of services. 

An essential part of improvement is the 
development of audit procedures to assess 
the quality of work done, The Hough Nor- 
wood Center has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of such audits. Typical are the audits 
to assure that the teams are providing high 
quality health care. These audits are of sev- 
eral kinds. First, a peer audit is conducted 


by Physicians and Dentists, using randomly 
selected charts of patients seen by them. 
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The use of the Problem Oriented Patient 
Record greatly facilitates these audits, since 
the record contains a list of all the defined 
health problems recognized in that patient. 
The Physicians’ Chart Audit concentrates 
upon two things—has the Physician followed 
the problem oriented approach, and does the 
care compare favorably with the standards 
set by the Center Physicians? The Dental 
Audit has similar objectives but additionally 
provides for follow-up evaluation of work 
completed. 

Table 14 is a sample tabulation of peer 
audits of the work -f our full-time Physi- 
cians. This table was set up to determine 
whether the heavier patient load in 1971-72 
compared with 1969-70 was detrimental to 
the quality of patient care. In one category, 
“diagnostically” and to a lesser extent in 
“follow-up” it appeared that it had been. To 
help solve this problem, we have since added 
more physician hours to each team, 

The Center has an Audit of Prescribing 
Practices coordinated by the Director of our 
Pharmacy. A sample of prescriptions is regu- 
larly selected for comparison with agreed 
upon prescribing standards to determine 
compliance with these standards, 

The Center has also benefited from three 
outside audits of the quality of our care. 
These have been conducted bi-annually by 
an independent group from the Albert Ein- 
stein Medical College, under contract from 
OEO. Suggestions from each audit have been 
built into the program to improve the over- 
all center operations. Tables 15 and 16 are 
sample tabulations of the quality of services 
taken from our two most recent audits by Dr. 
Morehead of Albert Einstein. 

The increasing cost efficiency of the center 
is shown in Figure 1, It demonstrates that, 
despite increasing inflation, the cost per pa- 
tient visit has steadily fallen. The principal 
limiting factor in further cost reduction is a 
lack of space. To provide more space, which 
will allow our present staff to see more pa- 
tients, we are constructing a new facility. 


Target area total 
Cleveland. 


1 Data for table from 1970 Census (PHC (1)-45). Since the Census, the number of impoverished 


have increased to approximately 30,000. 
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Our projected costs per visit when it is com- 
pleted are also shown in Figure 1. 

Hough Norwood is essential for several 
reasons. First, we are providing comprehen- 
sive health services to a large area of Cleve- 
land’s inner-city, and other alternative meth- 
ods for accomplishing this have not been 
demonstrated as being available. We have 
moved the equivalent of 14 full-time physi- 
cians and eight full-time dentists into the 
target area. No other agency has demon- 
strated an ability to do this. We are now able 
to provide care at costs not significantly 
higher than comparable services provided by 
local hospital out-patient departments. Pri- 
vate practitioners may be able to provide care 
at lower per visit cost but they are less able 
to achieve the other goals of the Hough Nor- 
wood Center. Private practitioners, for var- 
ious reasons,’ are either leaving or not enter- 
ing inner-city practice, so they may not be 
able to provide a viable alternative to the 
Hough Norwood program. 

Second, while not a primary objective of 
our project, we do provide many jobs to the 
local community. This has three effects: it 
provides gainful employment to persons liv- 
ing in an area part of which is characterized 
by a disastrously high unemployment rate; 
it enlarges the pool of persons trained in the 
delivery of ambulatory health care; and it 
facilitates communication between the 
Health Center and its patients. Table 17, 
taken from the 1970 Census, demonstrates 
the extent of unemployment in our target 
area and it compares it with that of the City 
proper, and with the County. Since the 1970 


*Ohio has failed to include all impover- 
ished patients in Medicaid, so no mechanism 
is available to pay private practitioners for 
services rendered non-medicaid eligible fam- 
ilies. Many practitioners are thus driven 
from the inner city despite a desire to remain. 


TABLE 1.—POVERTY IN THE TARGET AREA! 


Population 


June 27, 1973 


Census, unemployment has increased in the 
area, 

At present (March 1973) Hough Norwood 
has 275 full-time employees. Of this num- 
ber, 100 were recruited from the target area, 
and an additional 70 from other inner-city 
neighborhoods. Practically all non-creden- 
tialed employees have thus been recruited 
locally. 

The Center has attempted to promote local 
employees to positions of leadership when 
this has seemed possible. Table 18 shows the 
frequency with which this has been accom- 
plished. Sixty-three percent of our super- 
visory staff came from an inner-city en- 
vironment. 

A policy of the Center has been that un- 
credentialed employees will be given an op- 
portunity to earn educational credentials 
while employed at Hough Norwood. This has 
been made possible by agreements with 
Cuyahoga Community College, the Cleveland 
Board of Education (at the Jane Addams 
School) and Cleveland State University. In 
general, classroom work has been provided by 
these agencies while Hough Norwood has pro- 
vided on-the-job training. To summarize 
the results of this program, 157 employees, 
who have worked at the Center for an aver- 
age of 3.4 years, have earned an average of 
17.0 credit hours at one of the educational 
institutions. 

Finally, Hough Norwood is essential as an 
example to a badly divided city that multi- 
racial projects can thrive through their di- 
versity and devotion to serving the needs of 
their fellow citizens. We have done this while 
providing high quality care at competitive 
cost. 

In conclusion, we have demonstrated that 
the tax dollars awarded to Hough Norwood 
have been wisely and prudently used. We 
feel that no comparable alternative source of 
health care is available to the residents of 
this neighborhood, and that further local, 
state and federal support is not only essen- 
tial, but is deserved. 
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Percent families 
below poverty 
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This category includes those families not ordinarily able to pay the full cost of their own health 
re. 


TABLE 2.—THE PREVALENCE OF CHRONIC ILLNESS AMONG HOUGH NORWOOD PATIENTS! 


Number with 


Number with 


Number with 
at least 1 Total 
chronic number of 
illness examinations 


Females 
number of 
examinations 


at least 1 Males 
chronic number of 
iliness examinations Rate per 100 


at least 1 
chronic 
Age illness 


Rate per 100 Rate per 100 


Children (under 12) (not tabulated separately by sex) s 

Adolescents (12 to 20). 19 
Adults (21 to §9)_..._. = 403 9 535 3 536 938 57 
Aged (60 and over). 84 


1,055 +3, 858 27 
t Includes only patients having had a complete physical examination. 


2 Includes 254 adolescents not tabulated by sex. LRA 
3 The sample comprising tables 2, 3, 4 and 13 was taken from all still-active families with numbers 


from 1-8,252, and all nontitle 19 supported families with numbers from 8,253 and 10,673. More 
than 14,000 families have registered with the project since its inception, 
TABLE 3.—THE FREQUENCY OF MULTIPLE CHRONIC ILLNESSES IN HOUGH NORWOOD PATIENTS 


[Percent with the following number of chronic illnesses] 


Age (years) 


Children (0 to 11)___. 
Adolescents (12 to 20) 
Adults (21 to 59)... 

Aged (60 and over)_. 


June 27, 1973 


TABLE 4.—Prevalence of the most common ill- 
nesses among Hough-Norwood patients 
(aged 21 and over), compared with illnesses 
of patients treated by Kaiser Permanente + 

WOMEN (1,280) 

Illness Rate/100 

Obesity (19.6) 

Anxiety reaction (5.75) 21 

Hypertension (7.97) 21 

Osteoarthritis (5.88)... 

Diabetes (2.54) 

Chronic heart 
disease ischemic (1.23) 

Chronic bronchitis (0.82)... 

Psychoneurosis (2.15) 

Alcoholism 

Arthritis, other. 

Asthma 


OQ 


Arteriosclerosis, other____ 
Psychosis 
Blindness 


AaganrwaJonpraror 


Illness 
Obesity (12.55) 
Hypertension (7.69) 
Anxiety reaction (3.01) 
Chronic heart 
disease ischemic (1.44) 
Diabetes (3.08) 


Arthritis, other. 
Tuberculosis 
Psychoneurosis (1.51) 
Gout (0.95) 

Chronic cough 


~ 


o 
QOO oconmnogusan 


Back ache, chronic i 

Blindness 0. 

+The patient sample was described o: 
Table 2. 

*Figures in parentheses show reported 
rates from Kaiser Permanente, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Kaiser treats principally middle in- 
come patients. Diagnosis not followed by 
comparative data were not among those 
listed in the Kaiser study. (from M. Collen, 
in Presymptomatic Detection and Early 
Diagnosis by C. Sharp and H. Keen, Williams 
and Wilkins publ., 1968) 


TABLE 5.—AGE, SEX DISTRIBUTION OF HOUGH NORWOOD 
PATIENTS! 


Percent with 
at least 1 visit 


Age and sex Number in 1972. 


279 
263 


1, 831 
1,753 


Types of services 


Medical encounters 
Laboratory tests... . 

X-ray examinations.. 
Prescriptions.__..._._- 
Mental health encounters__- 
Dental health encounters... 
Optometry. 


L The allocation of costs to various categories follows the plan contained in OEO manual 6128-1. 
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Percent with 
at least 1 visit 


Number in 1972 


1, 806 
3, 040 


1, 458 
2, 961 


963 
1, 382 
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1 Includes only patients registered through Dec. 31, 1972 


TABLE 6.—UTILIZATION DATA—NIGHT SERVICE 


Pertinent! calls received per hour? 
Total calls received per hour. 


DISPOSITION OF PERTINENT CALLS? 


Calls handled by 


Corpsman only 
Corpsman, physician 
Corpsman, dentist.. 


Other action 


| Patient sent to emer 


t lergency 
service at hospita 


Corpsman, physician... Patient sent to emergency 
and thi 


~ A pertinent call is one during which a Hough Norwood 
patient asks for help with a health problem. 

3 Based opon calis made during the 3d and 4th weeks of 
February 1973. z 

3 Based upon an analysis of 829 pertinent calls received 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 31, 1972. 


TABLE 7.—Cost data—night service 


Yearly Salaries and Fringe Bene- 
fits 


Cost per telephone call 
Cost per pertinent call 
Cost per active patient per year. 


1 Costs exclude administrative overhead. 
Such costs are included in the data in Table 
11. 


TABLE 8.—SERVICE! TIME? 


Walk-in 
Quartile patients 
25 percent out by_.-=- 
50 percent out by.. 
75 percent out by.. 
100 percent out by. 


Appointed patients 


== 1 hr 49 min. 
== 2 hr 36 min. 


1 Service time is defined as the duration of time elapsing 
between the patient’s arrival at the health center and his 
departure from the building. It thus includes both waiting and 
treatment time. g 3 

2 These data are based upon sains of 311 patient experi- 
ences randomly selected from 1,101 patients -seen during a 
say period in fall, 1972. n 

3 The charts of all patients whose service times were greater 
than 34 hr were reviewed. Al. had received multiple services 
on the day of the visit. 


TABLE 12.—PER CAPITA COSTS, 1972 
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TABLE 9.—Cost data ’—the walk-in service 
Salaries and Fringe Benefits... $205, 790. 88 
(Expeditors, Walk-in Physi- 
cian, Medical Assistants, 
Screening RN’s) 
$1/Visit 
$2.07/ Visit 
$2.42/Visit 
$1.00/Visit 
Total (based upon 30,000 visits/year)— 
$13.30/Visit 
Annual cost per active patient—$15.15 


1Costs exclude administrative overhead. 
Such costs are included in the data in Table 
11, 
TABLE 10.—Cost data 1\—transportation service 


Yearly salaries and fringe benefits.. $63, 096 
Vehicles, gas, oil 


73,172 


Cost Per 
Patient Ride 


Total direct cost 
Mode 


Station wagon—Ambulance 
Public transportation. 
Cost per active patient per year. 


1Costs exclude administrative overhead. 
Such costs are included in the data in Table 
11, 


TABLE 11.—TOTAL COSTS OF ALL SERVICES COMBINED, 
BY QUARTER 


Patient 


Quarter visits Direct Indirect 


1968 (total) 
1969: 


441, 373 


465, 708 
522, 344 
554, 824 
627, 000 


$77, 691 
52, 426 
98, 160 

131, 557 


421, 189 
464, 865 
533, 747 
441, 255 572, 812 
549, 522 
480, 791 
481,521 
501, 741 


147, 471 
193, 459 
183, 944 
151, 335 


696, 993 
674, 250 
665, 465 
653, 076 


Note: Beginning with 1971, OEO required that expenditures 
be divided into direct and indirect costs. Direct costs include 
the following departments: Medical, dental, laboratory, X-ray, 
pharmacy, mental health, home health, health action, transporta- 
tion, referrals, nursing, optometry. Indirect costs include the 
following departments: Administration, training, housekeeping 
and maintenance, receiving and stores, data collection, registra- 
tion and appointments, billing, purchasing, playroom, etc, 


Units of service 


Center staff Noncenter staff 


2 Not included in mental health units of service are many community benefits of this depart- 


ment. 


Total Total costs 


$1, 267, 381 
170, 294 


3 Dental costs includes a disproportionate number of prosthetic devices, elevating unit cost, 
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TABLE 13.—PROPORTION OF ACTIVE PATIENTS WHO HAVE RECEIVED A PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND/OR A DENTAL EXAMINATION BY YEAR OF REGISTRATION 


Medical 
exam 
only 


lical 
and 


Year Ist 
registered 


464 891 
193 447 
166 555 
173 666 

30 74 


Percent 
with 
dental 


Total 
Year Ist in 
registered sample! 


Age 15 and above: 
1968, l, ae 


1 meee These data are based upon a chart review that included all active families with numbers 0-8582, and 40 percent of active families with numbers 8583-10 673. The center has now given 


out more than 14,000 family numbers, 


TABLE 14.—PHYSICIAN AUDITS OF 269! MEDICAL RECORDS 
OF FULL-TIME PHYSICIANS 


Percent scored 


Some- 
times No 


Year 
Are center of 
standards audit 
being met? 


Yes 


62 
1 1969-70, 166, audits; 1971-72, 93 audits. 


TABLE 15,—SCORES OF BASELINE MEDICAL CARE 


Aver- Medi- Obstet- Pediat- 
Name and date studied age cal rics! rics 


Hou: Norwood: eer 
1368 


74 
Hospital out-patient de- 
partment:? 70 73 48 


i ern -Norwood obstetrics care has been provided by the 
Maternal be Infant Care Project of Cleveland Metropolitan 


ital. 

2A ao well run public Cleveland Hospital, also serving our 
fargei area, kindly agreed to be audited for purposes 
of comparison, 


TABLE 16.—COMPARATIVE PATIENT HANDLING SCORES! 
JANUARY 1972 


wolf 


Oe Ne Lom 
DOONAN wu 


sat manner of addressing patients. 
Patient physician continuity 
Overall? score. 


w 
mf 


1 Each factor has a maximum score of 6. These are added to 
yield the overall score. 

? Overall patient handling scores: 0 to 21, unsatisfactory; 
21.1 to 34.9, satisfactory; 35.0 to 48.0, very satisfactory. 


TABLE 17.—UNEMPLOYMENT OF MALES, AGED 16 AND 
OVER 1 


Number 
of men 
unem- 


Area ployed 


owntown. 
City of Cleveland.. = 
Cuyahoga County _-..--.-- 


1 Data from 1970 census (publication No. PHC (1)-45). 
TABLE 18—PROMOTION OF LOCALLY HIRED EMPLOYEES 
TO SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 


[Addresses (when hired) of present directors and assistant 
directors of departments at Hough Norwood] 


Target Elsewhere Outside 


area in city city Total 


17 17 46 


FIGURE 1—Total cost per visit by year (total 
expenditures/total visits) 


1 Projected for first year in new facility. 


PATIENTS’ RIGHTS 

1. You have a right to know what's going 
on. Always ask questions about anything 
that you do not understand or that is wor- 
rying you. 

2. If you think you have been waiting too 
long for service, ask at the front reception 
desk and they will find out the reason for the 
wait and help you to be served as soon as 
possible. 

3. You should be called Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
unless you have given a staff member per- 
mission to call you by your first name. 

4. You have a right to have things ex- 
plained clearly. For example, Health Center 
procedures and possible side effects of medi- 
cines, 

5. You have a right to consent to or refuse 
any treatment for yourself or your child. 

6. You have the right to know the proce- 
dure for changing physicians and dentists. 
Ask for the Medical or the Dental Director. 

7. You have the right to expect our staff 
members to display the highest regard for 
your privacy. 

A. No employee should talk to you about 
your problems in the waiting room or halls 
where others may hear. 

B. No one should call across the room for 
personal information. For example, “Do you 
have Medicare”, etc. 

C. You have a right to consent to any visit 
to your home. If anyone from the Center 
visits you at a time you don’t want to see 
him, tell him if and when you would like 
him to return. 

D. You have the right to refuse to par- 
ticipate in or be interviewed for research 
purposes. You haye the right to full explana- 
tion of purposes and uses of the informa- 
tion if you do participate. 

8. You have a right to choose a conven- 
ient time and day for your appointment, if 
it is available. You should be told what times 
are available. 

9. You should be notified in advance 
whenever possible when your physician can- 
not keep an appointment. 

10. If you are too sick to walk or take a 
bus, you can request transportation to and 
from the Health Center. Ask the staff mem- 
ber who is working with you to arrange 
transportation. If you decide not to use the 
transportation system, please call and cancel 
your transportation. 

11, You can receive help in applying for 
social services. Ask your physician to refer 
you to the Department of Health Action 
Services. 

12. If a delay is expected in getting your 
medicines or certain tests (such as an EKG), 
you have the right to know and to request 
to return some other time if possible. 


PATIENTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Patients should keep appointments. If 
you cannot keep an appointment, call the ap- 
pointment section as early as possible so that 
another patient may be scheduled in your 
place. 

2. Patients that cannot keep appointments 
at referral centers (e.g. to see a specialist or 
have special X-rays done) should call the 
Center and cancel the appointment so an- 
other patient may have that time. 

3. The patient should bring with him to 
the Health Center the name and address of 
other physicians that he has been seeing, or 
the cards of any clinic he has attended, in- 
cluding your Hough Norwood card. This will 
enable the Health Center staff to send for old 
records that may help give better health 
care. 

4. You should be frank about medical in- 
structions of the Center staff. If for any 
reason you feel you cannot or should not fol- 
low recommendations, talk to the staff mem- 
ber right away. 

5. You should bring your children’s im- 
munization records when you bring them 
to see their doctors. 

6. Patients should inform the record room 
about new addresses, telephone numbers, 
change of names as soon as possible to pre- 
vent loss of appointments and to be able 


to reach patients in serious situations. 


COMPLAINT PROCEDURE 

If you have a complaint about any aspect 
of the Health Center operations, do not 
hesitate to call the Executive Director at 
881-2000, extension 44. 

He will: 

1. Take down complaint in writing and 
read it back to patient for his approval. 

2. Take personal data. 

3. Designate some person to contact the 
appropriate department and make sure the 
complaint is taken care of. 

4. Notify the patient. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 8917 CON- 
CERNING ENVIRONMENTAL IM- 
PACT STATEMENTS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on page 
23, the House Appropriation Committee 
report on H.R. 8917 (93-322), I note that 
the committee has reduced the budget 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife by $100,000. 

This money had been earmarked “for 
the preparation of environmental impact 
statements.” 

I am deeply concerned about this cut 
in the Bureau’s budget since it is re- 
sponsible for commenting on 80 to 90 
percent of the environmental impact 
statements prepared by other Federal 
agencies. 


June 27, 1973 


Only a few days ago my Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion and the Environment began an in- 
vestigation into the problem of in- 
adequate funding and personnel at In- 
terior and the Environmental Protection 
Agency for the preparation and review of 
environmental impact statements. This 
investigation was initiated because of 
complaints received by many of my col- 
leagues and the public in general that 
these two agencies were slow in both 
preparing and reviewing such state- 
ments. 

My initial investigation indicates that 
this is due in large measure to the ad- 
ministration’s tight-fisted budget con- 
trols. 

I certainly do not want to see the 
Congress compound this problem by re- 
ducing the Bureau’s budget in this par- 
ticular area and thereby helping to un- 
dermine the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 

I urge the restoration, Mr. Speaker, of 
this $100,000 and I plan to offer an 
amendment on the floor Wednesday, or 
later this week, when the bill, H.R. 8917, 
is considered by the House. 

My amendment follows: 

Page 17, line 17, strike ($80,137,000) and 
insert ($80,237,000). 


NATIONAL BLOOD BANK ACT 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined my colleague VICTOR VEYSEY 
in reintroducing the National Blood 
Bank Act. This is a revised version of the 
legislation introduced by Representative 
VeysEey during the 92d Congress. Last 
year this bill enjoyed strong bipartisan 
support in the House, and received at- 
tention from the administration and 
general public. 

The National Blood Bank Act of the 
92d Congress highlighted the antiquated 
blood bank system upon which this Na- 
tion has been depending. At least 50,000 
cases of serum hepatitis occur annually, 
resulting in the death of 5,000 persons 
each year. 

Even though last year’s version of the 
Blood Bank Act progressed no further 
in the legislative process than the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Health and the Environment, 
its effect has been felt. Several admin- 
istrative changes in the present blood 
bank system were made. Serious commit- 
tee attention to this bill in both the 
House and Senate has been assured, and 
thousands of people throughout the 
United States, including serum hepatitis 
victims themselves, have proffered their 
support. 

The main emphasis of the National 
Blood Bank Act would be directed toward 
bringing about a transformation in our 
nationwide blood banking system, doing 
away with our reliance on buying and 
selling blood to supply our needs. 

A national blood bank program would 
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be set up under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with the job of 
assuring an adequate supply of safe blood 
throughout the country. 

A nationwide campaign would be di- 
rected for volunteer blodd, which is sta- 
tistically 11 to 70 times safer than pur- 
chased blood. The intent is to do away 
with those people who sell their diseased 
blood. 

This legislation would require that pre- 
dominately volunteer blood be labeled 
class A, and that commercial, or pur- 
chased blood be labeled class B unless 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can otherwise justify classifying 
purchased blood class A from a particular 
blood bank’s past performance. 

This legislation would also institute 
a close watch on sources of diseased blood 
through the establishment of a National 
Blood Donor Registry. Persons involved 
in the transmission of hepatitis will be 
notified and eliminated from contribu- 
tion to the blood bank. 

An advisory council would also be es- 
tablished to be composed of nine mem- 
bers, representing the various interests 
involved in the program, to be appointed 
by the President. This council would 
make recomendations to the Secretary 
with respect to long-term policy goals, 
encouragement of blood donation, and 
the recruitment of blood donors. 


KNXT CALLS FOR AMNESTY 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just 5 days ago I read into the 
Record an article which related to the 
issue of amnesty for those young men 
who refused to participate in our inter- 
vention in Vietnam’s civil war. It has 
since been brought to my attention that 
KNXT, the CBS-owned television station 
in Los Angeles, has recently spoken out 
on this subject. At this time, I would like 
to insert the KNXT editorial in the 
RECORD: 

KNXT EDITORIAL: FOOT-DRAGGING ON 
AMNESTY 

Congress is dragging its feet on amnesty. 

There was a flurry of comment about am- 
nesty when the war ended and the POW’s 
came home. Since then there’s been little 
talk and even less action. Not one bill has 
been introduced in the Senate. There are 
seven bills in the house, and all are buried 
in the Judiciary Committee. No hearings are 
scheduled. 

The house bills fall into two main cate- 
gories—unconditional amnesty for everyone, 
including deserters, and conditional amnesty 
with a requirement of mandatory military 
or public service. The authors of some of the 
bills include Congressmen Ed Roybal of Los 
Angeles, an Army veteran; Ron Dellums of 
Berkeley, a former Marine, and Edward Koch 
of New York, a combat infantry sergeant. 

We've supported a middle ground—uncon- 
ditional amnesty for draft evaders, but not 
for deserters. We would include a voluntary 
national service program. This would give 
draft evaders an opportunity to show the 
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sincerity of their motives. It’s hard to say 
how many were sincere when they refused to 
serve during an unpopular war, but no doubt 
many were. 

A draft evader who came home to face 
mandatory military or public service would 
in effect admit guilt, and we think most 
particularly those who were sincere, would 
reject such an admission. 

Figures vary, but perhaps 70,000 young 
Americans are now in exile. Their continued 
absence is a strain on their families and a 
needless source of controversy here. 

While we believe that our proposal of am- 
nesty and voluntary service offers the best 
approach, the critical thing is for Congress 
to resolve the issues—so these thousands of 
expatriated Americans know where they 
stand and have the opportunity to come 
home. 


Mr. Speaker, I expect to make some 
observations on this subject myself at an 
appropriate time, but for the moment I 
will close. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE DIPLOMACY 
HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 25, 1973 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
7, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Alan A. Reich addressed the Florida 
Sister Cities Conference. His theme was 
“People-To-People Diplomacy.” 

Secretary Reich is a consistent, effec- 
tive spokesman for international ex- 
change programs of all kinds. His 
Florida address reveals, in addition to 
his own enthusiasm, the amazing range 
of exchange programs. Like Secretary 
Reich, I believe people-to-people pro- 
grams are the key to world understand- 
ing, and I commend his address, which 
follows, to all Members: 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE DIPLOMACY— KEY TO 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Diplomacy has gone public. Foreign rela- 
tions no longer remain the exclusive domain 
of the professional diplomat. In almost every 
country in the world, foreign affairs com- 
munities, in varying degree, have opened 
their ranks to public participation. 

Technological advances have made nuclear 
war a threat to mankind’s existence. Fortu- 
nately, new initiatives and agreements in 
the disarmanent field offer hope that the 
deadly cycle of weapons build-up may be 
broken. Recent developments in interna- 
tional relations are encouraging. Termina- 
tion of the Viet-Nam war, the strategic arms 
limitation agreements, new China and So- 
viet agreements following President Nixon’s 
visits to those nations, the recent Berlin 
agreement, new cooperation on environmen- 
tal and drug problems, and international 
trade agreements are among the foremost. 
Prospects for increased government-to-gov- 
ernment cooperation appear better now than 
at any time since World War II. The great 
powers are focusing on areas of common con- 
cern and not only on their differences. The 
results are promising. 

While technology has made nuclear anni- 
hilation possible, it has simultaneously 
sparked a revolution in communication and 
transportation which brings increasing num- 
bers of people in all walks of life into direct, 
open, and immediate contact. International 
diplomacy, traditionally the task of men be- 
hind closed doors, has become a public mat- 
ter. Many foreign offices no longer confine 
themselves to speaking with other foreign 
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offices for peoples; they also help and en- 
courage peoples to speak jor themselves 
across national boundaries. People-to-people 
communication has become a dominant force 
in international relations throughout the 
world. I shall talk today about the impor- 
tance of this activity, the State Department’s 
role and interest in it, and comment on the 
contribution of Americans to international 
understanding through sister city relation- 
ships. 

Many Americans ask why we should con- 
cern ourselves with international problems 
when we have so many serious domestic con- 
cerns demanding attention. There are several 
good reasons for our getting “involved with 
mankind”: sense of common humanity. In 
addition, there is common sense. Modern 
transportation and communications, not to 
speak of modern weapons, have brought our 
neighbors’ problems to our doorstep. We have 
no choice but to become involved, because if 
the problems next door are ignored, they 
soon become our problems, 

Poverty, illiteracy, hunger and disease rec- 
ognize no nation’s borders and travel under 
no country’s passport, It is not a matter of 
the world’s poor getting poorer while the rich 
get richer. The poor are getting richer too. 
But their lot is improving so slowly that the 
difference—the gap—between rich and poor 
is widening, not closing. Unless some way can 
be found to reverse this trend, those who are 
better off must one day suffer the horrible 
consequences. 

Whether we cooperate with our. interna- 
tional neighbors because it is good, or right, 
or necessary, we must get on with it while 
we are improving the quality of life at home. 
We can also take some solace in knowing 
that the job is not ours to do alone. Many 
other nations share with us the desire and 
the capacity to help close this gap between 
the have and have-not peoples of the world. 
The facts of international life today are that 
common sense and common survival dictate 


common action to solve common problems. 
People-to-people relationships contribute 

by enhancing the understanding of these 

human problems and increase the likelihood 


of meaningful cooperation toward their 
solution. Neither we nor our children will 
have the luxury of working on our domes- 
tic problems if we do not succeed in bring- 
ing about a climate of peaceful cooperation 
throughout the world during the next few 
years. 

As societies and their problems have be- 
come more complex, more and more people 
are educated in international affairs and 
have become concerned citizens. Mass media 
reach and stimulate increasing numbers of 
people. The number of individuals and in- 
stitutions that influence major decisions in 
every country is growing. This is true in in- 
ternational as well as in domestic matters. 

The geometric increase in citizen involve- 
ment in world affairs has special significance 
for the diplomat. It is a fundamental, ir- 
reversible, and irresistible influence for 
peace. Nations are less likely to deal with 
their differences in absolute terms when 
their citizens communicate and cooperate 
with each other freely and frequently. 

In the past few years, social scientists 
have increasingly studied the relevance of 
informal nongovernmental communications 
activities to matters of war and peace. Re- 
search scholars such as Dr. Herbert Kelman 
at Harvard University are attempting to de- 
velop a more scientific base for these trans- 
national cross-cultural communications ac- 
tivities. Their research suggests that the 
existence of informal communications tends 
to reduce the level of tension when conflicts 
of interest occur; they contribute to a cli- 
mate of opinion in which conflicts may be 
negotiated more effectively. Second, their re- 
search indicates that informal relationships 
create a greater openness in individual at- 
titudes toward other nations, peoples, and 
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cultures; these predispositions also lead to 
greater readiness to communicate and to 
resolve differences peaceably. Third, social 
scientists tell us that international coop- 
eration and exchange contribute to world- 
mindedness and to an internationalist or 
global perspective on what otherwise might 
be viewed either as purely national or es- 
sentially alien problems. Finally, interna- 
tional people-to-people relationships help 
develop enduring networks of communica- 
tion which cut across boundaries and reduce 
the likelihood of polarization along political 
lines. This research is consistent with the 
rationale which governs the exchange of 
persons programs of the Department of 
State. 
DEPARTMENT-SPONSORED EXCHANGES 


When you think of the State Department's 
conduct of our international affairs, the ex- 
change-of-persons program does not come 
immediately to mind. It is, nonetheless, a 
significant and important activity of the De- 
partment. The Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs works constantly and quietly 
to improve the climate for diplomacy and 
international cooperation. 

To fulfill the aims of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
Department-sponsored programs are designed 
to strengthen patterns of cross-cultural com- 
munication in many ways which will favor- 
ably influence the environment within 
which U.S. foreign policy is carried out and 
help build the intellectual and human foun- 
dations of the structure of peace. 

More specifically, these programs aim to 
increase mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between the American and other peo- 
ples by enlarging the circle of those able to 
serve as influential interpreters between this 
and other nations, by strengthening the in- 
stitutions through which people abroad are 
informed about the United States, and by 
improving channels for the exchange of ideas 
and information. 

The exciting, challenging job of the Bu- 
reau is to utilize its modest funds and man- 
power to reinforce the work of American in- 
dividuals and organizations who want to 
help construct, a little at a time, the foun- 
dation of better relationships with the rest 
of the world. It also coordinates, as neces- 
sary, the activities of other government 
agencies with international exchange pro- 
grams in substantive fields such as health, 
education, social welfare, transportation, 
agriculture, military training, and urban 
planning. 

Having come not too long ago from the 
business world, I have a great appreciation 
for what is being done for an investment 
of $45 million annually. There are several 
major elements of the Department exchange 
program: 

The Fulbright-Hays exchange program over 
25 years has engaged more than 100,000 peo- 
ple in academic exchanges. Annually, some 
5,000 professors, lecturers, and scholars are 
exchanged to and from the United States. 

The international visitor program brings 
to the United States about 1,500 foreign lead- 
ers and potential leaders annually for one- 
or two-month orientation programs. This in- 
cludes nonacademic leaders and profession- 
als, from Cabinet officers to journalists. One 
out of every 10 heads of state in the world 
today has been a State Department ex- 
change visitor, as have some 250 Cabinet 
ministers of other nations. 

The Department of State sends abroad 
annually several leading performing arts 
groups and athletic stars; for example, re- 
cently Duke Ellington toured the Soviet 
Union; several jazz groups performed in East- 
ern Europe; and Kareem Jabbar and Oscar 
Robertson of the Milwaukee Bucks visited 
Africa. 

Nearly 500 United Nations specialists se- 
lected by their home countries and funded 
by the UN, are programmed annually by the 
State Department through 30 other govern- 
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ment agencies for six- to nine-month train- 
ing programs in the United States. 

The commitment to these programs is 
substantial. They are administered, in co- 
operation with thousands of volunteers and 
many private organizations, by Bureau per- 
sonnel in Washington and at our reception 
centers in Honolulu, Miami, New Orleans, 
New York, and San Francisco. Abroad they 
are administered, in cooperation with the 
United States Information Agency, by the 
cultural affairs officers in our embassies. In 
50 countries these are binational commis- 
sions which have responsibility for super- 
vising the academic exchange program. 

The State Department’s catalytic ex- 
change-of-persons program with 126 coun- 
tries stimulates constructive communica- 
tion among leaders and future leaders in 
many fields here and abroad. We believe it 
helps create durable reservoirs of informa- 
tion, understanding, and empathy, It de- 
velops rewarding and lasting contacts of key 
people of other countries with their counter- 
parts here. 


PRIVATE SECTOR PARTICIPATION 


These programs depend heavily on the 
willing cooperation of countless private indi- 
viduals and organizations throughout the 
United States. Their response has been out- 
standing. The Department contracts with a 
number of organizations to assist in carrying 
out these activities. For instance, COSERV— 
the National Council for Community Services 
to International Visitors—is a network of 80 
voluntary organizations throughout the 
United States which enlists some 100,000 
Americans to provide home hospitality and 
orientation for international visitors. They 
serve voluntarily because they believe in the 
importance of their work to strengthen in- 
ternational understanding. This makes an 
indelible impression on the foreign visitors 
they serve. 

The National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs counsels many of the 150,000 
foreign students now studying in American 
colleges and universities. The Institute of 
International Education and several private 
programming agencies help carry out the 
Fulbright and international visitor programs. 

We in the Department of State are aware 
that government-funded programs represent 
only a portion of the total private-public 
participation in exchanges aimed at fur- 
thering international mutual understanding. 
Service organizations, such as Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Chamber of Commerce, and Jay- 
cees carry out world-wide people-to-people 
activities. Professional associations of doc- 
tors, lawyers, journalists, engineers, archi- 
tects, municipal administrators, and others 
link their members with counterparts 
throughout the world. More than 30 Ameri- 
can sports organizations carry on interna- 
tional programs involving their athletes in 
competition, demonstrations, and coaching 
clinics here and abroad; several youth orga- 
nizations conduct international exchanges 
involving nearly 5,000 Americans and for- 
eign teenagers annually. Foundations, busi- 
nesses, and institutions throughout America 
support people-to-people activities including 
the private studies of many of the 150,000 
foreign students who come to study in the 
United States annually and approximately 
half that number of Americans who study 
abroad each year. Private American perform- 
ing art groups tour other countries; recipro- 
cal opportunities are offered to counterpart 
groups from abroad. The People-to-People 
Federation and its various committees ac- 
tively promote and carry out meaningful ex- 
changes, The sister city program links 425 
American cities with counterpart communi- 
ties in 64 countries of the world. The Part- 
ners of the Americas carries out a significant 
program between the countries of Latin 
America and 41 partner U.S. states. 

Before we undertook to encourage new ex- 
change activities in the private sector, re- 
cently, we asked the cultural affairs officers in 
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our embassies around the world whether they 
wanted an increase in exchanges by private 
groups. They were also asked whether these 
activities further our long-term purpose of 
increasing mutual understanding with their 
respective countries. Almost without excep- 
tion the posts replied that they want in- 
creased exchanges. They want them to occur 
both to and from the United States. They 
confirmed that these activities contribute to 
removing barriers to understanding and to 
forming durable cooperative relationships. 

The Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs has developed new and expanded pro- 
grams, emphasizing international linkages 
of professional, sports, minority, youth, and 
community organizations, We recently set up 
@ special office to respond to the needs of 
private organizations seeking to participate 
in international person-to-person programs. 
This Office of Private Cooperation, on re- 
quest, helps private organizations to become 
active internationally. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SISTER CITIES 


The Sister City Program and the linkages 
you are developing around the world are 
playing a significant part in furthering our 
common objective of international under- 
standing and the interests of the United 
States. In meetings with community leaders 
throughout the United States, I have become 
very familiar with the intensive activities 
being carried out between U.S. sister cities 
and their counterparts throughout the 
world. What impresses me most about this 
program is that it provides for a feeling of 
identification and a feeling of belonging to 
another community in another part of the 
globe; this feeling has much carry-over 
benefit in the process of breaking down 
barriers to understanding and dispelling 
myths not only at the local, but also at the 
national level. I know from having talked to 
many of your leaders, how strongly the citi- 
zens of one city, Hialeah, felt on December 
23rd when they learned their sister city had 
suffered a disastrous earthquake. Because 
people in this community cared about the 
people in their sister community, they suc- 
ceeded in providing more than $8,500,000 in 
relief assistance to the people of Managua. 
Unlike almost all other exchange of persons 
programs the sister city affiliations develop 
this feeling of attachment. It goes beyond 
the communities concerned and affects the 
climate for international cooperation. 

Thousands of American and foreign youth 
live with families and attend schools in their 
sister cities. A number of U.S. cities have 
sent technical assistance to their sister 
cities. A few U.S. cities have received aid and 
assistance from their sister cities abroad. 
Many cultural and performing arts groups 
have been exchanged between sister cities. I 
know of a number of cooperative arrange- 
ments in which sister cities are working 
with their counterparts in finding solutions 
to urban problems. In a number of cases, a 
sister city in the United States has teamed 
up with a sister city abroad to provide as- 
sistance to yet a third city in another coun- 
try. The celebration of important anniver- 
saries in the life of sister cities or the na- 
tions of the sister cities has done much to 
generate international goodwill and coopera- 
tion. I could go on reciting literally hun- 
dreds of projects and programs, with substan- 
tial mutual advantages, with which I am 
familiar being carried on within the sister 
city framework. However, I know the Sister 
Cities International, as the national, private 
coordinating organization which promotes 
and facilitates these relationships, is keeping 
you well informed. 

I have been asked on many occasions by 
private organizations and individuals what 
more they might do to further international 
understanding. My colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of State and I frequently suggest they 
participate through the sister city program. 
AS a more general response, I would urge 
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American communities to adopt the follow- 
ing 10-point program either in whole or in 
part, as a means of furthering understanding 
within the sister city framework: 

1. Service organizations can carry out their 
public service activities on an international 
level with their counterpart groups in sister 
cities. 

2. Youth organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H, YMCA, YWCA can 
carry out their programs with their interna- 
tional counterpart groups in their sister 
cities. 

3. Sports organizations can carry out ath- 
letic programs with counterparts in their 
sister cities. 

4. Music and art groups can carry out 
meaningful interchange, enhancing commu- 
nication in their respective “universal lan- 
guages.” 

5. Professional organizations of doctors, 
lawyers, journalists, city officials, architects, 
engineers, and many others can work cre- 
atively and usefully on common problems 
with their counterparts in their sister cities. 

6. Institution-to-institution linkages on a 
one-to-one basis can be formed in sister cities 
between, for example, libraries, hospitals, re- 
habilitation centers, universities, schools, and 
museums. 

7. U.S. corporations operating internation- 
ally can, as a public service, sponsor sister 
city activities both in furtherance of interna- 
tional understanding as well as their own 
interests. 

8. Communities can internationalize their 
local American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commemoration by engaging sister city 
counterparts in planning and implementa- 
tion. 

9. All organizations can expand their pro- 
grams of home hospitality and community 
orientation for visitors from their sister 
cities. 

10. The media organizations can help max- 
imize the goodwill developed by ensuring 
wide media coverage both in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

I hope you will continue your state-wide 
cooperative efforts to strengthen sister city 
relationships throughout the world. Your new 
programs with the Soviet Union, Eastern Eu- 
rope, and young countries in Africa are all 
very exciting. Just as exciting are the ex- 
pansion and strengthening of programs now 
underway in Latin America, Asia, Western 
Europe, Australia, and Canada. The sister 
cities of Florida are providing a model of 
state-wide cooperation for the nation in fur- 
thering people-to-people relationships. As 
you move ahead, please do keep us informed 
through Sister Cities International. We 
might be able to help. 

Your work is important to all of us in im- 
proving our international relationships, les- 
sening the likelihood of hostility resulting 
from misunderstanding, and reinforcing 
tendencies to constructive cooperation by 
governments and peoples. 

Thank you for all you are doing in draw- 
ing upon the tremendous capacity for com- 
mitment of the American people to further 
international understanding. As President 
Nixon, who is honorary chairman of your 
national organization, has said, “When we 
truly know one another, we can have differ- 
ences without hating one another.” You are 
helping in this work to build the human 
foundations of the structure of peace. 


THE LATE NICK BEGICH 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to offer a personal 
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note of sympathy to the family of our 
late, beloved colleague, Nick Begich. 

I think everyone in this Chamber will 
agree that Nick Begich was on the 
threshold of a magnificent career in 
government. He had already served the 
people of Alaska, and indeed, of the en- 
tire United States, with great dignity and 
dedication. The fact that he was re- 
elected to the House of Representatives 
last fall, even though presumed dead, is 
a testimony to that fact. 

Nick was a skilled legislator and a good 
politician in the finest sense of that term. 
We will miss him as a legislative col- 
league, but we will miss him more as a 
friend. 

Rita joins me in extending our deep- 
est prayers to Nick’s lovely widow, Pegge, 
and to their six wonderful children. 


SPORTS—THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 


HON. THOMAS.P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no finer way to enhance international 
understanding and cooperation than 
through the universal language of 
sports. 

Friendly and spirited team competi- 
tion like basketball, baseball, and soccer, 
or individual tests of skill, speed, and 
endurance like tennis, track, swimming, 
and gymnastics can open doors to so- 
cieties and individuals for expanded eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political contacts. 

Sports can indeed pave the way for 
serious comunication and cooperation 
across ideological and political barriers. 

Alan Reich, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Education and Cultural Affairs 
for the Department of State is a dedi- 
cated advocate of developing better un- 
derstanding between peoples of the 
United States and other countries 
through the language of sports. 

I wholeheartedly commend to my col- 
leagues the excellent remarks Alan made 
before the General Assembly of the In- 
ternational Sports Federation at their 
annual conference in Oklahoma City 
and ask that his remarks be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point: 

SPORTS—GATEWAY TO INTERNATIONAL 

UNDERSTANDING 

We all have two important interests in 
common—sports, and furthering interna- 
tional understanding. You represent thirty- 
seven different sports played in all nations 
of the world by many millions of people. 
You personify mankind’s continuing com- 
mitment to sports. Throughout history— 
from the Egyptians to the Romans to the 
Greeks to the Celts to present day—sports 
have ennobled man’s existence. But not un- 
til the modern Olympic era began in 1896 
have sports, as one kind of cross-cultural, 
transnational interaction and communica- 


tion, become a significant force for interna- 
tional understanding. 

I shall discuss the rationale for this in- 
formal communication (I call it people-to- 
people diplomacy); the interest of the US. 
Department of State in the activity; and our 
work, in cooperation with the private sec- 
tor, in furthering international understand- 
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ing through sports. In my closing, I shall 
acquaint you with twelve suggestions I 
offer to U.S. sports groups, when they re- 
quest them, for contributing toward this 
goal. 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE DIPLOMACY 

Technological advances have made nuclear 
war a threat to mankind’s existence. For- 
tunately, new initiatives and agreements in 
the disarmament field offer hope that the 
deadly cycle of weapons build-up may be 
broken. Prospects for increased government- 
to-government cooperation look better today 
than at any time since World War II. The 
great powers are focusing on areas of com- 
mon concern and not only on their differ- 
ences, The results appear promising. 

While technology has made nuclear anni- 
hilation possible, it also has sparked a revolu- 
tion in communication and transportation 
which brings increasing numbers of people 
in all walks of life into direct, open, and im- 
mediate contact. International diplomacy, 
traditionally the task of men behind closed 
doors, has gone public. Many foreign offices 
no longer confine themselves to speaking with 
other foreign offices for peoples; they help 
and encourage peoples to speak for them- 
selves across national boundaries. People-to- 
people communication has become a domi- 
nant force in international relations through- 
out the world. 

The geometric increase in citizen involve- 
ment in world affairs has special significance 
for the diplomat. It is a fundamental, ir- 
reversible, and irresistible influence for peace. 
Nations are less likely to deal with their 
differences in absolute terms when their citi- 
zens communicate and cooperate with each 
other freely and frequently. 

When people-to-people bonds and com- 
munications networks are more fully devel- 
oped, there will be a greater readiness to 
communicate, to seek accommodation, and 
to negotiate. The likelihood of international 
confrontation will diminish, and prospects 
for peaceful solutions will be enhanced. This 
rationale governs the interest of the State 
Department in the furtherance of meaning- 
ful people-to-people interchange. 

In the past few years, social scientists have 
increasingly studied the relevance of infor- 
mal nongovernmental communications ac- 
tivities to matters of war and peace. Research 
scholars such as Dr. Herbert Kelman at Har- 
vard University are developing a more scien- 
tific base for these transnational cross-cul- 
tural communications activities. Their re- 
search suggests that the existence of informal 
communications tends to reduce the level of 
tension when conflicts of interest occur. They 
contribute to a climate of opinion in which 
conflicts may be negotiated more effectively. 
Second, their research indicates that informal 
relationships create a greater openness in 
individual attitudes toward other nations, 
peoples, and cultures. These predispositions 
also lead to greater readiness to communicate 
and to resolve differences peaceably. Third, 
social scientists tell us that international 
cooperation and exchange contribute to 
world-mindedness and to an international- 
ist or global perspective on what otherwise 
might be viewed either as purely national 
or essentially alien problems. Finally, inter- 
national people-to-people relationships help 
develop enduring networks of communication 
which cut across boundaries and reduce the 
likelihood of polarization along political or 
nationalist lines. 

ROLE OF STATE DEPARTMENT IN INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

When you think of the State Department's 
conduct of our international affairs, people- 
to-people diplomacy and exchange-of-persons 
program may not come immediately to mind. 
It is, nonetheless, a significant Department 
activity carried out with 126 nations of the 
world. The Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
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tural Affairs works constantly to improve the 
climate for diplomacy and international 
cooperation. 

To fulfill the aims of the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
Department-sponsored programs are de- 
signed to strengthen patterns of cross-cul- 
tural communication in ways which will 
favorably influence the environment within 
which U.S. foreign policy is carried out and 
help build the intellectual and human foun- 
dations of the structure of peace. 

More specifically, these programs aim to 
increase mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between the American and other peo- 
ples by enlarging the circle of those able to 
serve as influential interpreters between this 
and other nations, by strengthening the in- 
stitutions through which people abroad are 
informed about the United States, and by 
improving channels for the exchange of ideas 
and information. 

The exciting, challenging job of the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Affairs is 
to use its resources to reinforce the work of 
American individuals and organizations who 
want to help construct the foundation of 
better relationships with the rest of the 
world. 

It also coordinates, as necessary, the activi- 
ties of other government agencies with in- 
ternational exchange programs in such fields 
as health, education, social welfare, trans- 
portation, agriculture, military training, and 
urban planning. 

Having come to the State Department from 
private business, I have gained great appre- 
ciation for what is being done at an invest- 
ment of $45 million annually. There are sev- 
eral major elements in the Department's 
exchange program: 

Annually, some 5,000 professors, lecturers, 
and scholars are exchanged to and from 
the United States. The international visi- 
tor program brings to this country about 
1,500 foreign leaders and potential leaders 
annually for short orientation tours. Each 
year we send abroad several leading per- 
forming arts groups and athletic stars. For 
example, in the past two years, Duke Elling- 
ton toured the Soviet Union; several jazz 
groups performed in Eastern Europe; and 
Kareem Jabbar and Oscar Robertson of the 
Milwaukee Bucks visited Africa. (The visit 
of the U.S. table-tennis team to the People’s 
Republic of China was, of course, totally a 
private effort.) We also send some 150 U.S. 
lecturers abroad annually for short lecture 
tours. 

These programs depend on the coopera- 
tion of thousands of private individuals and 
organizations whose response has been out- 
standing. The Department works closely with 
a number of organizations that assist in 
carrying out these activities. 

The National Council for Community 
Services to International Visitors (COSERV) 
is a network of 80 voluntary organizations 
in the United States, which enlists some 
100,000 Americans to provide hospitality and 
orientation for international visitors. 

The National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs, counsels many of the 150,- 
000 foreign students now studying in Ameri- 
can colleages and universities. 

The Institute of International Education 
and several private programming agencies 
help carry out the Fulbright and interna- 
tional visitor programs, 

PRIVATELY SPONSORED EXCHANGES 

We in the Department of State are aware 
our programs represent only a portion of 
the total private-public participation of 
Americans in exchanges aimed at furthering 
international mutual understanding. Sery- 
ice organizations, professional associations 
of doctors, lawyers, journalists, municipal 
administrators, and others link their mem- 
bers with counterparts throughout the 
world, 
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More than 40 national sports organizations 
carry on international programs involving 
their athletes in competition, demonstra- 
tions, and coaching clinics here and abroad. 
Several youth organizations conduct inter- 
national exchanges with nearly 5,000 Ameri- 
can and foreign teenage participants each 
year. 

Numerous foundations, businesses, and 
institutions throughout America facilitate 
the private studies of many of the nearly 
150,000 foreign students who come to the 
United States annually and approximately 
half that number of Americans who study 
abroad each year. Private American per- 
forming arts groups tour other countries; re- 
ciprocal opportunities are offered to count- 
erpart groups from abroad. 

The People-to-People Federation and its 
committees actively promote and carry out 
meaningful exchanges; 430 American cities 
are linked through the Sister City Program 
with communities in 63 countries of the 
world. 

What may not be quite so apparent yet is 
the quite logical social and political fall-out 
of these countless millions of contacts be- 
tween people and organizations of various 
nations. Such contacts become ongoing hu- 
man and institutional interactions, In turn, 
these interactions develop into the dynamic 
and largely spontaneous growth of thousands 
upon thousands of linkages—between towns 
and cities, clubs and organizations, profes- 
sional societies, universities and cultural in- 
stitutions, sports enthusiasts and businesses, 
government ministries, labor unions, and in- 
dividuals—all over the world. These linkages 
in turn become webs of more and more com- 
plex relationships. As a result physical, psy- 
chological, cultural, and economic interde- 
pendence, become an indisputable over- 
arching reality. 

But we have not as yet arrived at the 
millennium. Swords cannot yet be beaten 
into plowshares. For the foreseeable future 
there will be much work for my diplomatic 
colleagues in their customary stocks-in-trade 
of crisis management, conflict settlement and 
trade negotiation. But hopefully construc- 
tive, cooperative and complementary link- 
ages and webs will become commonplace at 
every level of society and between every 
level—and among institutions public and 
private as well as within each such sector. At 
that point there should be less of the tradi- 
tional political and more of the new func- 
tional emphasis in our foreign offices. 

As the recent annual Foreign Policy Re- 
port of the President stated, “These trends 
are not a panacea but they are contributing 
to the climate of international understand- 
ing in which governments can pursue the 
adjustment of official relationships. They also 
afford the individual citizen meaningful ways 
to help build the structure of peace which 
is America’s goal.” 


SPORTS FURTHER INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING 


So much for informal, international com- 
munication in general; what about sports, in 
particular? In this decade we have witnessed 
some of the most significant international 
sports events in history; some have made 
history, I should like to comment on the ways 
in which sports, as a universal language, can 
further international understanding. (I rec- 
ognize of course the nature of the contribu- 
tion of sports varies greatly depending on 
the countries involved, their relationships, 
and the particular sport.) 

Sports open doors to societies and indi- 
viduals and pave the way for expanded con- 
tact—cultural, economic, and political, The 
recent table-tennis exchanges with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China are an outstanding 
example in which U.S. athletes have been 
involved. 

Sports provide an example of friendly com- 
petition and give-and-take two-way inter- 
change which hopefully characterizes and 
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dignifies other types of relationships between 
nations in this era of growing interdepend- 
ence. 

Sports convey on a person-to-person basis 
and through the media to the broader public 
a commonness of interest shared with other 
peoples across political boundaries, This 
awareness and emphasis can carry over to 
and influence other kinds of international 
relations. 

Sports enhance understanding of another 
nation’s values and culture, so important but 
often absent in many forms of international 
communication. These qualities include de- 
termination and self-sacrifice, individual ef- 
fort as well as teamwork, wholesomeness, 
empathy, good sportsmanship, and a sense of 
fair play. Sports thus help to improve per- 
ceptions of other peoples and to close the gap 
between myth and reality. 

Organizing and administering interna- 
tional sports are the basis for ongoing, seri- 
ous communication and cooperation across 
ideological and political barriers. This is 
demonstrated here. In this work, sports as- 
sociations, as nongovernmental groups are 
symbols of the freedom of peoples to orga- 
nize themselves, to travel and communicate 
across national boundaries, and to work to- 
gether to carry forward freely their own in- 
terests. They further the ideals of freedom. 

Your respective sports associations help de- 
velop leadership which is needed especially 
by the developing nations as they struggle to 
reduce the gap between the have and have- 
not peoples of the world. 

I could illustrate each of these values of 
international sports with many examples, as 
I am sure you could. We could cite cases in 
which negative results were realized. But on 
balance, the many thousands of ongoing in- 
teractions in sports annually are a tremend- 
ous force for good in the world. For all these 
reasons, the U.S. State Department has a 
serious commitment to international sports, 
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Since sports in the United States is a non- 
governmental activity, the State Depart- 
ment’s role reflects this basic concept in in- 
ternational sports. Our interest is in further- 
ing international mutual understanding and 
communication through sports. As part of the 
official U.S. cultural relations program, our 
sports office in the Department carries out, 
in cooperation with the cultural officers in 
our embassies, a small, but excellent, and we 
hope catalytic, program. It includes sending 
overseas each year 10-20 coaches on request 
of other nations. 

We also send a small number of outstand- 
ing athletes abroad to conduct demonstra- 
tions and clinics. We are planning to send 
abroad on request a few carefully selected 
groups of coaches and athletes to teach the 
organization and administration of sports. 
We bring several sports administrators an- 
nually to the U.S. for orientation tours as 
recommended by our embassies. We occa- 
sionally arrange to “pick up” a US group par- 
ticipating in a sports event abroad and send 
them on a goodwill tour into additional 
countries. Last month, for example, the Coca 
Cola Company sponsored an AAU interna- 
tional swimming meet in London; we sent 
four small teams of U.S. participants after 
London into Eastern Europe and North Africa. 

We also make a few small seed money 
grants each year to help selected organiza- 
tions raise private funds to carry out their 
programs more effectively. Reflecting our in- 
terest in two-way interchange, we recently 
assisted the Partners of the Americas to send 
a group of basketball coaches to Latin Amer- 
ica and bring soccer coaches to the United 
States. 

In addition to these programs, we facili- 
tate private efforts, when possible, by provid- 
ing briefings in the United States or abroad, 
by offering suggestions for cooperative pro- 
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gramming, by assisting with communica- 
tions, or by furnishing guidance on inter- 
national affairs. Our Consulate General in 
Munich provided considerable planning as- 
sistance to the U.S. Olympic Committee over 
a period of months in response to their 
request. 

There are thousands of privately-spon- 
sored international sports activities an- 
nually involving trips to and from the United 
States of athletes, coaches, and adminis- 
trators. It is in our national interest—in the 
U.S. taxpayers’ interest—to help ensure that 
these activities do in fact contribute, to the 
maximum extent possible, to better inter- 
national mutual understanding. We assist 
while at the same time seeking to preserve 
and encourage the private sector initiative, 
vigor, and dynamism which are America’s 
strength. Therefore, our facilitative role in 
helping U.S. sports organizations carry on 
their own international programs effective- 
ly is our most important one. As the focal 
point for all these activities, our sports of- 
fice has a big job to do. 

I frequently have been asked by leaders 
of private U.S. sports organizations what 
more they might do, beyond what they al- 
ready are doing, to further international un- 
derstanding. You might be interested in 12 
suggestions I offer to them for their con- 
sideration and action: 

1. Help strengthen the Olympic move- 
ment, including the Olympic development 
program. 

2. Strengthen the ties which bind us with 
other peoples by actively participating in 
international sports associations. 

3. Increase exchanges both to and from 
the United States of leaders in sports. 

4. Increase the exchange of sports films, 
journals, and other printed materials. 

5. Develop cooperative programming with 
other private organizations such as People- 
to-People Sports Committee, Partners of the 
Americas, Operation Cross-Roads Africa, Sis- 
ter Cities International, youth, and com- 
munity service organizations. 

6. Seek greater public visibility through 
the media to expose the maximum number 
of people here and abroad to the interna- 
tional goodwill generated. 

7. Help ensure U.S. participants in inter- 
national sports interchange gain advance 
understanding of important cultural differ- 
ences and political realities. 

8. Seek facilitative and financial assistance 
of U.S. companies operating internationally, 
since they have an interest in carrying out 
public service activities abroad as they do 
in the United States. 

9. Develop and carry out international 
sports events in support of disaster relief, 
which also serves to dramatize the humanity 
of sports. 

10. Encourage and publicize the participa- 
tion of international federation representa- 
tives at sports events to dramatize the uni- 
versality of sports and its contribution to in- 
ternational understanding. 

11. Assist other nations as requested in 
building their counterpart sports organiza- 
tions to ensure ongoing interchange, 

12. Provide home hospitality, in coopera- 
tion with community organizations, for in- 
ternational sports visitors to the United 
States. 

While we carry out a few programs and 
facilitate many more, our most important 
consideration, as a government, lies not in 
winning but rather in increasing understand- 
ing as a basis for cooperation. From the 
standpoint of the U.S. Department of State, 
one of the most important sports exchanges 
in recent years was the visit of the table- 
tennis team to the People’s Republic of 
China. It didn’t matter who won; it did mat- 
ter that it opened the way for greatly in- 
creased two-way communication. In many 
less spectacular instances sports interchange, 
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whether we have won or lost has contributed 
greatly over the years to our common objec- 
tive of furthering international mutual un- 
derstanding. 

It is an honor to welcome officially to the 
United States this group of distinguished 
sports leaders from around the world for 
your first conference in our country. Together 
with you, I am grateful to the General As- 
sembly of International Sports Federations, 
the International Softball Federation, the 
Amateur Softball Association of the United 
States, and the dedicated citizens of Okla- 
homa City for making possible this important 
meeting. 

Thank you for your continuing efforts to 
further the ideals of sports worldwide and in 
the process for helping to build the human 
foundations for the structure of peace. 
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Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently concluded Paris Air Show pro- 
vided the opportunity for a review of 
where the United States stands in the 
important field of international aviation. 

That we are the world leader in aero- 
space is an undisputed fact, although one 
would have been hard put to glean that 
information from our showing in Paris. 
According to the press reports I have 
read and the comments of firsthand ob- 
servers, our presence was distinctly minor 
because of key individuals in the execu- 
tive branch taking the small view of 
things. 

The Europeans have begun to crowd 
the United States for first place but still 
have a long way to go. The point at issue 
is not that of prestige so much as it is 
that of exports and the revenues they 
produce. Aerospace provides a massive 
credit on the debit-ridden ledger of 
American payments balance. Whether 
the Europeans, including the Soviets, can 
wrest that lead from us remains to be 
seen. 

Two valuable insights into the world of 
international aviation and the Paris Air 
Show itself have been provided by the 
distinguished editor of the aerospace 
bible, Aviation Week & Space Technology 
magazine. Robert Hotz approached both 
subjects with his customary candor and 
I insert his editorials from June 4 and 
June 11, 1973, at this point in the Recorp. 

EUROPE AT THE CROSSROADS 

The European aerospace industry is facing 
a critical crossroads in its quest to achieve 
the status of a major competitor in the in- 
ternational marketplace. Its current 
dilemma was reflected in the mirror of the 
thirtieth Paris air show last week where all of 
the elements of international competition 
were etched in sharp relief for all but the 
most unperceptive observers to see. 

As we have noted before, Europe has made 
tremendous strides in the past decade in 
organizing its resources to produce technical 
products that are competitive. But it has not 
yet achieved the results that these tech- 
nically sound products promised. Therein lies 
the essence of European aerospace’s current 
dilemma. The reasons that this new line of 
technically sound products has not yet paid 
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off in substantial sales lie in three basic 
areas. 

First, Europe has not organized as a mar- 
ket to support the industry alliances it has 
achieved at the technical levels. The captive 
markets created by each European con- 
sortium are still fragmenting the European 
market. Although they have made the frag- 
ments larger they are still too small to be 
economically viable. Not even within the 
framework of the 15-nation NATO alliance 
can a common military market be found, 

In the commercial field the outlook is 
equally dismal. The nationally supported 
scheduled airlines of Europe are doing a 
miserable job of serving the traffic needs of 
European travelers. Supported by capacity 
restrictions, high fares and revenue pooling, 
the European national airlines have let the 
air travel market pass them by. The bulk of 
European air traffic is being carried by char- 
ter operators. The pattern of scheduled air 
service has been outmoded by changing 
times. If transports such as the A-300B Air- 
bus and Europlane are to sell in profitable 
quantities in Europe a new air service pat- 
tern must be established serving the mass 
market needs and modern economic pat- 
terns. 

Second, European aerospace has concen- 
trated so much on developing new lines of 
technically advanced hardware that it has 
badly neglected its marketing and sales ca- 
pacity. The kindest thing that can be said 
about current European sales techniques is 
that they are elementary. Even worse is the 
lack of shrewd marketing inputs in the de- 
sign and development stage. European mar- 
keteers are discovering too late that many of 
their products, while fine flying machines, 
just miss most of the operating airlines’ re- 
quirements, At Le Bourget last week there 
was a veritable snowstorm of paper airplanes 
emanating from European manufacturers 
that emphasized this tendency to produce 
hardware without much thought as to where 
and how it can be sold. One veteran percep- 
tive observer of the international scene de- 
scribed it as “technology in search of a mar- 
ket.” Another quipped: “A lot of solutions 
looking for a problem.” 

One very sensitive element of the Euro- 
pean sales pitch is price and here tradition 
lays a heavy dead hand on progress. The Eu- 
ropean aerospace industry is heavily over- 
staffed and there is strong trade union and 
political pressure to keep it that way. De- 
spite Rolls-Royce’s bankruptcy two years ago 
there has been no substantial reduction in 
its swollen employment and it is still pro- 
ducing far less horsepower than its two 
American competitors do with far fewer em- 
ployes. 

The heavy, constant overhead that Euro- 
pean aerospace is forced to carry makes it 
difficult to develop a competitive pricing 
range. 

Third, the competition is getting tougher. 
The U.S. industry has come out of its three- 
year recession a leaner, tougher and more 
hungry industry that has learned some im- 
portant major lessons in productivity, pro- 
duct development and the vital need for 
exports. Aerospace exports also have become 
& major national economic necessity where 
their 10:1 ratio is urgently needed to keep 
the U.S, negative trade balance from grow- 
ing to unmanageable proportions. The sag- 
ging of the dollar in international exchange 
has provided a 20% price advantage in the 
export market. The U.S. Congress would be 
well advised to abolish the 5% import duty 
on aerospace products as it serves no useful 
purpose and could do future damage. It was 
evident at Le Bourget that the European 
sales teams are not used to the kind of rough 
and tumble game that Boeing, Lockheed and 
McDonnell Douglas have been playing 
against each other for decades. They tend 
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to interpret it as something special directed 
against Europeans as part of a mythical 
American plot and not just a normal way of 
life for the aerospace hardware peddler, It 
reminds us very much of European hockey 
players, whose rules protect them from body 
checks everywhere except in the offensive 
zone, running up against the Canadian 
game for the first time where checking is 
legal all over the ice. 

There is no American plot to throttle 
European aerospace. That is a myth con- 
cocted to conceal poorly executed programs 
that failed. In fact there will be increased 
U.S. technical and economic ventures with 
Europe. But there is a lean, tough and hun- 
gry American aerospace industry that needs 
exports more than ever before and is going 
to play aggressive, rough hockey all over the 
ice—not just behind its own blue line. 

Europe must decide soon whether to tackle 
these very real problems and forge ahead, or 
abandon its gallant attempt to become a 
potent force in international aerospace. 

— ROBERT Horz. 
Paris VINTAGE 1973 

The chalet flags were drooping limply at 
half staff in mourning for the six-man Rus- 
sian crew of the Tupolev Tu-144 supersonic 
transport and the French citizens killed by 
its fatal plunge as the thirtieth Paris air 
show passed into history. The sense of trag- 
edy over the loss of the crew and the villagers 
of Goussainville was made more poignant by 
the loss of a fine aircraft that had aroused 
the professional technical admiration of the 
designers of many nations who observed it 
for the first time at Paris. 

The Tu-144 that appeared at Le Bourget 
two weeks ago was a far different aircraft 
than the prototype that made its Western 
debut in 1971. The speed, determination and 
skill with which the Tupolev design bureau 
had corrected the obvious deficiencies of the 
early prototype excited admiration from 
Western counterparts who studied the 396,- 
000-lb. gross weight. Mach 2 giant. Soviet 
aircraft production ministry officials said 
soon after the Tu-144 crash that their super- 
sonic transport development program would 
continue. And so it should. For the circum- 
stances that tore apart the pre-production 
model over Le Bourget would never be met 
in the severest transport operations and no 
civil aircraft could withstand stresses im- 
posed on the Tu-144 in the final phase of its 
demonstration at Le Bourget. 

Aside from the Tupolev tragedy, the 1973 
Paris air show lacked some of the efferves- 
cence of its earlier stagings. Exactly which 
qualities were missing elicits varying opin- 
ions, but virtually all agree that something 
was missing and it was a less exciting occa- 
sion than formerly. 

Some observers felt that the change came 
from a shift in emphasis from developing 
exciting new technology to the more mun- 
dane business of trying to sell existing tech- 
nology to hard-nosed markets. There was 
certainly plenty of that going on in the rows 
of chalets and the usual abundance of cus- 
tomers from the far reaches of the globe that 
makes the Paris show unique. Other ob- 
servers felt that the sobering effects of the 
American industry’s recent recession and the 
dimming of once bright European prospects 
to make profitable inroads into the interna- 
tional civil market produced the more sombre 
tone. 

In contrast, the management of the show 
was never better. The new permanent con- 
struction exhibit halls, the new chalets and 
the drainage and pavements effected long 
needed improvements. Col. Henry Lafont, di- 
rector of the show, deserves considerable 
credit for his efforts that bore fruit in 1973. 

There also was new technology, if not in 
the exciting quantities that gave previous 
shows a champagne effervescence. The dram- 
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atic Apollo-Soyuz docking display of flight- 
type hardware linked as it actually will be 
in space was the star attraction of the static 
show. Equally interesting was the manner in 
which a U.S. team headed by Charles Biggs 
of NASA's Johnson Space Center in Houston 
and a Russian Academy of Sciences team in 
Moscow headed by Igor Pochitalin worked to- 
gether in two languages and two countries 
to join their spacecraft above the crowds at 
Le Bourget. 

In addition to the new design Tu-144 
supersonic transport, the most interesting 
aircraft at the show was the Navy’s Grum- 
man F-14 Tomcat fighter powered by two 
Pratt & Whitney TF30—-P-412 engines and 
flown by a Navy fighter team with Cir. Jim 
Taylor in the front seat and Lt. Kurt Strauss 
in the rear cockpit. This Navy team flew 
almost every day of the show in skillful per- 
formances that demonstrated eloquently the 
remarkable flying qualities of this aircraft. It 
was a tonic to the U.S. industry at the show 
to see its superb performance as well as an 
eye-opener for the international observers. It 
was obvious at Le Bourget that, underneath 
the bales of legal and financial controversy 
that have hampered this aircraft’s develop- 
ment, the U.S. has again produced a superb 
new generation of fighting aircraft. Other 
notable flight performances were by: 

Capts. Gunnar Stahl and Anders Levert of 
the Swedish air force with their twin Viggen 
routine. 

Ron Gellatly and Roy Moxan of the 
Westland flight test staff for their perform- 
ance in the Lynx helicopter. 

Robert W. Fizer and Hartwig A. Baier for 
their demonstration of the maneuverability 
and short-field capability of the Cessna 
Citation. 

John Farley and Andy Jones of Hawker 
Siddeley for displaying still more capability 
in the oft-demonstrated Harrier V/STOL 
fighter. 

Siegfried Hoffman for his flights in the 
Boelkow Bo. 105 helicopter. 

Bob Hoover contributed another chapter to 
his growing stature as an international folk 
hero with a four-a-day flight routine demon- 
strating the Northrop F-5E for the first time 
and repeating his incredible energy control 
technique with the Rockwell International 
Shrike. 

The U.S. Navy Blue Angels, the Patrouille 
d> France and the British Red Arrows all 
flew beautifully precise and imaginative areo- 
batic routines with the Blues having only a 
slight edge over their international com- 
petitors who were in as fine form as we have 
ever seen them, 

The US. flight line suffered greatly from 
interdepartmental bureaucratic fumbling 
that kept several highly exportable military 
aircraft out of the show. It is obvious that 
the U.S. government needs some perceptive 
top-level policy direction for its aerospace 
exports to thwart the tiny minds of en- 
trenched civil servants that blunt the thrust 
of so many excellent ideas. 

There appear to be three major lessons to 
be learned from the 1973 Paris air show. 

First, technology is no longer enough, It 
must be accompanied by shrewd market 
analysis from design stage to production for 
any sales success in the tough international 
competitive markets, 

Second, new patterns of international co- 
operation are necessary to open new inter- 
national markets, with customers demanding 
a share in new technology as part of their 

rice. 
a Third, transport aircraft should be demon- 
strated in the flight regimes for which they 
were designed. No useful purpose was served 
by French and Russian pilots dueling in their 
supersonic transports like giant pterodactyls 
in a flight regime that should be reserved for 
high-performance fighters. 
Rosert Horz. 
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Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is regret- 
table, but a fact of life nonetheless, that 
in the face of problems when help is 
needed the average citizen often says 
he just does not have the time to lend a 
hand. Fortunately there are other citi- 
zens who are hardly average who un- 
selfishly give of themselves. I am not 
talking about the once-a-year check to a 
community fund drive, but the kind of 
citizen who contributes his time and tal- 
ents on a day-to-day basis to make this 
world a better place for all of us. 

The only reward sought is that of 
knowing that something useful is being 
accomplished and that someone’s life 
has been made better for the effort. It 
is altogether fitting that our friends in 
the press discover these citizens who give 
so untiringly of their time and bring 
them to the attention of the community. 
I am proud today to put in the RECORD 
a recent “Oliver Towne” column written 
by Gareth Hiebert that appeared in the 
St. Paul Dispatch. The subject of the 
column is a man I have known person- 
ally for a number of years, but to il- 
lustrate this man’s modesty I had no idea 
of the work he has been doing with young 
men on probation. Citizens like Dick 
Long deserve our honor and recognition, 
and I place his example of citizenship in 
today’s RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Man You Don’r SEE 
(By Oliver Towne) 

Dick Long is a name you read in the Cadil- 
lac ads. 

“Long Cadillac” is a sign over a showroom 
of sleek, expensive cars on W. Seventh Street. 

Dick Long is a regular at the Round Table 
in Bob Gallivan’s at noon. His Irishness 
blends into the scene. His “Green Cars” on 
St. Patrick’s Day haul the celebrities. He is 
a hail-fellow-well-met. 

That’s “Cadillac Dick Long.” 

Dick’s business day touches the wealthy, 
influential cross-section of the city because 
they can afford what he sells. 

There is another Dick Long you won't read 
about in the ads or see in Gallivan’s at noon 
or the Minnesota Club. 

If you happen to be in the vicinity of Long 
Cadillac some afternoon about 4 p.m. a 
young man will saunter up the street, walk 
into the showroom and Dick’s office. 

He doesn’t look like a Cadillac customer. 
He's not. 

He’s one of Dick’s “probation boys.” For 
maybe 30 minutes, Dick and he will have a 
“rap session” about the new job the young 
man has—Dick arranged that. And about 
how he’s getting along living alone in one 
room near the Loop instead of a Group Home. 

One thing about those daily meetings. 
Whatever else Dick Long may be doing—even 
selling somebody a $10,000 automobile— 
when the kid comes in, Dick drops everything 
and they go into the office to talk. 

How did the boy’s day go? Is he having 
any problems he can’t solve? Does he like 
the job? Can he come to dinner at the Long 
house on Sunday? 

The boy isn’t Dick’s only concern. There 
are four other young fellows in the city, for 
whom Dick Long has assumed a certain 
responsibility. 
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When you know that Dick has five chil- 
dren of his own, and is deeply involved in 
building a business, his efforts take on even 
more meaning. 

For a man who has been part of the city 
only six years, you naturally ask “why?” And 
“how?” 

Dick and his wife and family started out in 
Chicago after his return from the Korean 
War in the 1950s. Then they moved to Rhine- 
lander, Wis., where he had the Cadillac-Pon- 
tiac agency. 

“When this opportunity opened in St. Paul, 
I was scared about coming back into a big, 
impersonal city, where there was a lot of 
throat cutting, where nobody knew his 
neighbor,” says Dick. 

But St. Paul was just the opposite for 
him. A big, overgrown town where people 
knew each other and tried to help each other, 
given half the chance. 

“Or at least I found people would go more 
than half way if you did,” says Dick. 

It was his involvement with a lot of activ- 
ities and also some personal reasons that 
brought him face to face with a place called 
Boys Ranch near Austin, an idea sponsored 
by the sheriffs of Minnesota to rehabilitate 
juveniles in trouble. 

“Actually, it was Ramsey County Sheriff 
Kermit Hedman who got me started,” says 
Dick. 

When these boys come off the Ranch, “they 
walk a tight wire ... family problems... job 
problems . .. making friends . . . personal 
identity ... and they can go bad again,” 
says Dick. 

“I saw this happening and I offered to try 
and help a few. Informally. But I discovered 
that once you make a commitment, you 
have to hang in there. It’s sometimes a 
frightening trust these kids have. You can't 
drop them once you start.” 

So Dick Long has become a volunteer pro- 
bation agent and he works through the court 
of Juvenile Judge Archie Gingold. 

It will be midnight and the police depart- 
ment calls to say one of Dick’s boys has just 
been arrested for celebrating his 17th birth- 
day by drinking a bottle of vodka at a party. 

So Dick goes down next morning to talk to 
the boy in jail or at Woodview Detention 
home and he talks to the police and the 
court and maybe the suggested solution is 
a new Group Home or perhaps Dick suggests 
he will tighten the reins a little in monitor- 
ing the kid’s day by day life. 

This takes time. This takes concern. But 
there are rewards. One of Dick’s “boys’—a 
real challenge—expressed it this way: 


“I sit in a room thinking of a man 

A man of trust and 

A man of understanding 

A generous person as well as kind 

To whom I owe the world 

In times of depression he’s always at my side 

In times of sickness a person on which I can 
rely—upon on & man who guides me 
through trials, hardship and life 

So as I travel through time 

I’ll try to understand 

What life has to offer and to this I thank a 
man.” : 


“I wish I were like that man,” says Dick. 
The kid thinks he is. 


THE HOUSING SHORTAGE HUD 
CREATED 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, when 
Richard Nixon was a candidate for Pres- 
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ident in 1960, he made comment that a 
President’s main area of responsibility 
is in the field of foreign affairs, and that 
a good Cabinet is capable of attending 
to the domestic side of the Government. 
Now that Leonid Brezhnev has gone 
home and before another day passes in 
the presidentially proclaimed “Year of 
Europe,” President Nixon should turn 
his attention to the United States to 
determine just how well the domestic 
side of the Government has been at- 
tended. 

The President, or HUD, owns a home 
in practically every Detroit neighbor- 
hood. He even owns a house down the 
street from my home in Detroit, and let 
me assure you that he is a lousy neigh- 
bor. He does not cut his grass nor re- 
place broken windows, and allows vag- 
rants, vandals, and arsonists to do what- 
soever they desire to his property. I am 
referring, of course, to the swelling tide 
of homes repossessed by HUD’s Federal 
Housing Administration that is engulf- 
ing Detroit and its surrounding com- 
munities. On this date, almost one- 
fourth of all FHA repossessed homes 
are located in eight counties of south- 
eastern Michigan. 

In this eight-county area, HUD holds 
the deeds to over 15,000 vacant homes. 
Some of these homes are custom de- 
signed, have four bedrooms, as many 
baths, and have marble windowsills 
throughout. If these homes had been 
placed on the market immediately upon 
repossession, they would not have gone 
long without buyers. The problem is 
that HUD’s redtape prevents the ready 
sale of these houses, and during the in- 
terim between repossession and notice 
for sale the houses are neglected, repair 
costs mount, and the value of the houses 
fall, taking with them the property val- 
ues of the neighboring homes. 

There have been many articles in 
newspapers across the country on the 
amount of taxpayers money that has 
been spent for “security reasons” on 
President Nixon’s residences in San 
Clemente, Calif., and Key Biscayne, Fla. 
In repossessing homes in the Detroit 
area and then refusing to sell them until 
there are no longer any interested buyers, 
however, the people in FHA have made 
the Secret Service look like pikers. Since 
1970, holding costs alone for repossessed 
homes in the Detroit area have totaled 
over $180 million. More than $60,000 
is being lost each day on these homes— 
over $20 million a year—and none of this 
money is going to rehabilitate the prop- 
erties. In an effort to save money, HUD 
turns off heat in these houses. In doing 
so, however, they regularly neglect to 
turn off the water. Anyone who is fa- 
miliar with Midwestern winters should 
realize that this lack of foresight has 
caused many broken pipes, accompanied 
by ruined floors, rotting plaster, and 
severe structural damage. 

The Detroit News has gone to great 
length to bring information on this ex- 
cessive waste of taxpayers money before 
the public in an effort to spur HUD to 
effective action. The man responsible 
for writing the majority of these percep- 
tive, albeit disheartening, articles is a 
constituent of mine, Mr. Donald Ball. In 
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his most recent article for the News, pub- 
lished on Sunday, June 24, Mr. Ball cites 
the many shortcomings of the Detroit 
area FHA office, including the over- 
whelming passion to call in expensive 
“experts” when additional office person- 
nel would go much further to relieve this 
evergrowing burden from the shoulders 
of the Nation’s taxpayers. 

In this year when Government spend- 
ing has become the overriding issue be- 
fore Congress and the American people, 
I urge my colleagues to read Mr. Ball’s 
article. We need not lie awake at night 
to consider how poorly our Nation’s pri- 
orities have been alined. It is obvious 
from this article that they have not been 
alined at all: 


EIGHT-COUNTY Morrcace Losses May 
REACH $250 MLLION—HUD Hovsine BLIGHT 
WIDENS IN STATE 

(By Don Ball) 


The house blight threatening to strangle 
Detroit—thousands of vacant, deteriorating 
homes repossessed by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD)—is 
creeping into the suburbs and beyond. 

One mortgage banker who thought the 
problem was confined within the Detroit 
city limits described its cancer-like growth 
in southeastern Michigan as “horrendous.” 

“There was no reason for it to become a 
problem out there if HUD had done its job 
properly,” he said. 

Bureaucratic red tape and confusion has 
blocked the sale of many HUD-owned homes 
in southeastern Michigan, allowing them to 
fall into disrepair or be pillaged and burned 
by vandals, according to many reputable real 
estate brokers. 

One measure of the staggering proportions 
of the scandal is that the repossessed homes 
in southeastern Michigan make up nearly 
one-fourth of all homes owned by HUD in 
the nation. 

With FHA mortgage insurance losses in 
southeastern Michigan climbing toward the 
quarter-billion dollar mark by the end of 
this year, one worried HUD official con- 
ceded: 

“There's never been an equal to the De- 
troit-area situation in the history of the 
FHA.” 

The scope of the failure of the Detroit- 
area HUD office to control the problem and 
prevent its spread was uncovered by a De- 
troit News survey of more than 22,000 deeds 
recorded since Jan. 1, 1970, in eight south- 
eastern Michigan counties. 

In that time, the records show that the 
Detroit HUD office has repossessed 18,337 
homes in Wayne, Oakland, Macomb, Genesee, 
Monroe, Midland, St. Clair and Washtenaw 
counties. 

The record also showed that HUD sold 
only 3,781 of its homes in the same period. 

With the acquisitions, HUD's inventory in 
the eight-county area soared to more than 
15,500 residential properties because HUD 
owned 1,089 homes repossessed prior to 
Jan. 1, 1970. 

In sheer volume of properties, HUD’s in- 
ventory is considerably larger than the num- 
ber of residential units in Bay City—14,000 
units for that city’s 49,500 residents. 

Records in the eight-county area also re- 
veal that more than three-quarters of the 
HUD homes have stood vacant and deterior- 
ating for periods up to several years. 

At the same time there are housing short- 
ages in southeastern Michigan. 

One mortgage banker, indignant over such 
waste, blamed Washington HUD headquar- 
ters, saying: 

“The huge number of repossessions has 
swamped the Detroit HUD office, and it has 
never been given sufficient manpower to 
handie the job.” 
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Most of the real estate brokers, salesmen 
and mortgage bankers contacted by The 
News agreed to discuss the size and impact 
of the HUD fiasco only if their identities 
were withheld. 

Real estate brokers generally blamed red 
tape for the empty homes, saying they could 
sell most of the houses if only they were 
put on the market as soon as possible after 
repossession. 

Others said HUD wasted money—$2%4 mil- 
Mon—by sending a task force of experts to 
Detroit last year instead of hiring more staff. 

There were hints that some management 
brokers given houses to rehabilitate and sell 
were instead sitting back and collecting HUD 
fees while the houses remained vacant, 

Most agreed that: 

The threat of blight accompanies the 
spread of vacant homes in communities out- 
side Detroit. 

Instead of keeping up with the problem, 
HUD is falling further and further behind, 

Past efforts by HUD to stem the tide have 
proven fruitless and it needs a new “sell” phi- 
losophy if it is to clear away the backlog and 
halt the spread of the worst housing situa- 
tion in the country. 

The HUD-administered FHA insurance 
fund has paid out an estimated $160 million 
in southeastern Michigan for mortgage fore- 
closure costs on homes which HUD has repos- 
sessed since Jan. 1, 1970, and not resold. 

At least another $20 million has been paid 
out by the fund in the same period for hold- 
ing costs on the homes in southeastern Mich- 
igan, including such charges as taxes and 
management fees. 

With the total costs in 41 months standing 
at $180 million, the end apparently is not in 
sight. 

“Reputable real estate salesmen could 
market most of the HUD homes in the eight 
counties in a relatively short time if HUD 
would eliminate some of the confusion and 
red tape,” one broker said. 

“As it is, a broker will get a buyer for a 
home only to find that HUD is not ready to 
sell. 

“Then the chances are that the home will 
deteriorate so badly before HUD gets around 
to selling it that either a fortune has to be 
spent on rehabilitation or it is torn down.” 

The county records examined by The News 
showed that HUD has regularly been repos- 
sessing more than four times as many houses 
as it has sold. 

Records showed the major problem is in 
Wayne County, where HUD has repossessed 
14,700 homes—most of them in Detroit—and 
sold 2,946, increasing its inventory of vacant 
dwellings by 11,762 properties in the last 41 
months. 

But HUD also repossessed 3,673 homes in 
the seven outlying counties, while selling only 
835 during the same period, 

HUD in the past has said that its major 
problem in rehabilitating and selling its 
homes was in Wayne County because of the 
sheer volume and “big-city troubles.” 

However, its percentage of sales in the out- 
lying counties has been only 22.9 percent, 
barely above the 20 percent in Wayne County. 

In Oakland County last year, for instance, 
HUD repossessed 637 homes—mostly in Pon- 
tiac—and sold only 117, or 18.3 percent. Some 
of the other homes are in Madison Heights, 
Royal Oak, Hazel Park and Ferndale, 

In Genesee County, where HUD repossessed 
1,394 homes and sold 379 over the past 41 
months, one county official is puzzled. 

“We've tried and tried to get HUD to put 
its Flint houses back on the market and to 
send more employes here to get the job done,” 
said Floyd J. McCree, register of deeds and a 
former Flint mayor. 

“As the records show, Detroit is not the 
only city with a critical problem because of 
empty HUD homes.” 

HUD has repossessed 84 homes in St. Clair 
County—mostly in its county seat, Port 
Huron—and sold only 14, despite a critical 
housing shortage. 
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Although there is a ready market, one 
broker said, there is only frustration in try- 
ing to clear the way to sell a HUD home. 

One salesman raised the question of 
whether HUD had temporarily forgotten it 
owned homes in Port Huron, 

HUD recently paid water bills of $300 each 
on several houses it has owned since 1970, 
according to the Port Huron Water Depart- 
ment. 

Apparently no one at HUD had thought of 
having the water turned off in the vacant 
homes while they remained unsold. 

Macomb County is only a little better off. 
In the past 41 months, HUD has repossessed 
397 homes and resold 86. While many of the 
homes are in Mt. Clemens, there also are a 
scattering of houses in Roseville and East 
Detroit. 

One veteran HUD official said there is “no 
doubt” of a personnel shortage in the prop- 
erty management division of the Detroit HUD 
office. The division is responsible for the re- 
habilitation and sales of repossessed homes. 

“If they had spent the $244 million wasted 
on the task force last year on needed per- 
sonnel, we would be a lot farther along on 
solving the problem,” he said. 

The official also pointed out that costs for 
holding a repossessed home add up to $4 a 
day for the FHA insurance fund. 

“That means right now the fund is losing 
nearly $60,000 a day for the properties we 
have in the inventory, or a total cost of at 
least $20 million this year,” he said. 

“In other words, we're spending probably 
20 times more on holding costs than it would 
cost us to get an adequate staff to dispose 
of the homes. 

“Talk about penny-wise, pound-foolish, 
there's no better example than the HUD op- 
eration in Detroit.” 

Only recently, HUD personnel from other 
divisions of the Detroit office were assigned 
temporarily to property disposition. 

“They assigned appraisers and mortgage 
credit people to property disposition several 
weeks ago and now it takes three to four 
times as long to process a routine home sale 
with an FHA-insured mortgage,” one mort- 
gage banker said. 

“They just can’t seem to learn that you 
don't solve problems by robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

Still undecided is whether HUD will at- 
tempt to improve its system of turning re- 
possessed houses over to the care of area 
management brokers. 

The brokers, hired on a contractual basis, 
are paid a monthly fee for each house they 
manage, including its maintenance and the 
supervision of its rehabilitation, 

By spreading the repossessed homes around 
among a number of brokers, the system is 
supposed to speed up the rehabilitation and 
sales of the houses, 

There is a growing suspicion among real 
estate people that some area management 
brokers make no effort to market the HUD 
homes and perform little maintenance while 
they continue collecting monthly fees from 


“The system is made for cheating,” one 
real estate broker said. 

“A management broker can sit on his hands 
and still collect a handsome monthly check 
because HUD doesn't ride herd on lazy or 
cheating brokers. 

“There also have been some pretty bad 
stories about kickbacks to management 
brokers from contractors chosen to rehabili- 
‘tate the houses.” 

The broker added that he was awarded a 
management contract for several Detroit 
homes but backed out after inspecting some 
of the houses. 

“I checked the repair contracts that had 
been paid against the work done in the 
houses and decided I didn’t want any part 
of the setup,” he said. 

A task force of FBI agents, investigators 
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for the Internal Revenue Service and agents 
of HUD'’s inspector general's office are investi- 
gating FHA fraud in southeastern Michigan, 
including management and repair contracts 
for repossessed homes. 

A Wayne County management broker and 
several repair contractors already have been 
indicted by a federal grand jury. 

The News first called attention to the soar- 
ing inventory of HUD repossessed homes in 
a series of articles in October, 1971, based on 
Wayne County foreclosure records. 

William C. Whitbeck, then director of the 
Detroit HUD office, said new programs were 
being devised to sell the homes. 

Shortly after, John E. Kane, deputy direc- 
tor of the Detroit HUD office, was placed in 
charge of the new programs, All of the pro- 
grams were canceled within the next six 
months. 

In May of last year, Kane was succeeded by 
a task force of 250 HUD experts brought to 
Detroit from throughout the nation at a 
cost of $214 million to resolve the problem. 
The task force was headed by Ben T. Austin, 
a Washington HUD official. 

The task force wound up its efforts last 
October and left with Austin predicting that 
the problem of repossessed homes would be 
under control by Jan. 1 of this year. 

Instead, county and HUD records alike 
show that sales have dropped off while re- 
possessions have remained about the same. 

Whitbeck left HUD earlier this year for a 
position with state government and Kane 
was appointed acting director. 

Last month when it became evident that 
sales of repossessed homes were still bogged 
down, HUD headquarters sent in William 
Halpern, another expert, to tackle the 
problem. 

Both Halpern and Kane, however, refused 
to comment on the results of The News’ 
examination of the county records or to dis- 
cuss new approaches in the problem of re- 
possessed homes. 

Kane said answers will be given only to 
written questions. 

The News instead has sent the list of ques- 
tions to H. R. Crawford, assistant secretary 
of HUD for property management, in 
Washington. 


MR. AND MRS. NELSON BATES 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to give recognition to two outstanding 
citizens of this country, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Bates, who have lived and worked 
in south central Los Angeles, Calif., for 
three decades. They personify the quali- 
ties of strength, character, integrity, and 
devotion to family, church and commu- 
nity which are so cherished in this Na- 
tion. Migrating from Texas to Califor- 
nia in 1945, Mr. and Mrs. Bates have for 
more than 20 years operated a success- 
ful family business which over the years 
has grown into several enterprises to be- 
come a landmark operation in the com- 
munity. 

Still participating with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates in operating the family business 
are three of their four children. The chil- 
dren, Donna, Ted, James and Joseph, all 
attended Los Angeles public schools and 
earned higher degrees from major uni- 
versities. The children of Nelson and 
Mable Bates have continued to honor 
their parents through scholastic achieve- 
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ment, and through the many awards and 
citations they have received for out- 
standing activities in the fields of sports, 
health and education. 

I wish to pay tribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson Bates for their unheralded devo- 
tion to a fundamental religious family 
life. Their dedication to hard work and 
family solidarity has been an example 
not only to their children but also to 
their community. 


FATHER HESBURGH URGES A 
VISION OF WORLD UNITY 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., was well 
known to this body for years as one of 
America’s most forceful advocates of 
equal rights. 

As Chairman of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, he fought valiantly against 
racial injustice. 

But Father Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame for over 20 
years, has also devoted much of his ef- 
forts to a vision of equity and moral unity 
for all the world’s people, for all the 
passengers on “Spaceship Earth.” 

At Harvard University’s Alumni exer- 
cises recently, Father Hesburgh de- 
scribed, in both practical and poetic 
terms, his belief that in the coming years, 
the nations of the world will have to con- 
sider their individual problems less and 
their collective problems more. 

In light of the recent summit confer- 
ence accords between this country and 
Russia, I feel Father Hesburgh’s vision 
of world equity and justice will be of 
considerable interest: 

A New VISION FOR SPACESHIP EARTH 


It is a strange paradox that the most strik- 
ing photograph brought back from the moon 
by the astronauts was not a close-up picture 
of the moon itself, but a faraway picture of 
the earth. There it shines as no earth dweller 
had ever seen it before: blue, green, flecked 
with white cloud patterns, a beautiful small 
globe set against the blackness of space’s void 
through which it is whirling at incredible 
speed. 

NATURAL HARMONY AND MAN'S DISSONANCE 

Harvard’s own Archibald McLeish caught 
the poetry of the vision. It is up to all of us 
to make the new vision come true. The sad 
reality is that the earth is much more beau- 
tiful from afar than it is up close. Not that 
physical beauty does not exist on earth. I 
have been awed by the majesty of the soar- 
ing snowy, windswept heights of the 
Himalayas seen against the jade green up- 
lands of Nepal. The pastel-colored sweep of 
the Britannica Range in Antarctica seen 
from McMurdo base camp almost two hun- 
dred miles away is enough to thrill the soul 
of any observer. A sunset following a storm 
at sea, a sunrise on the hushed African 
game-filled caldera of Ngorongoro Crater, 
the Cordillera Blanca of Peru and Chile 
viewed from a high-flying jet on a bright 
winter afternoon, these are unforgettably 
beautiful earthly visions. Note, however, 
that in most of them, man, apart from the 
viewer, is almost completely absent, and 
where man is present in large numbers on 
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earth, one can almost always expect a dim- 
inution of beauty, both physical beauty 
diminished through pollution and spiritual 
beauty marred by violence and injustice. 

It is a singular blessing for our age that 
we have been able to see the earth from the 
moon, to see it as it really is, in Barbara 
Ward's words: Spaceship Earth, a beautiful, 
small space vehicle, providing a viable eco- 
system for human beings with quite limited 
resources. As Heilbroner has said so well: 
“Life on this planet is a fragile affair, the 
kind of miraculous microbial activity that 
flourished on the thin film of air and water 
and decomposed rock which separates the 
uninhabitable core of the earth from the 
void of space.” 


VEHICLE FOR AN UNCERTAIN JOURNEY 


We, the passengers of spaceship earth, 
have the capability of creating by our intel- 
ligence and freedom a whole series of man- 
made systems that will enhance the inher- 
ent beauty of our planet, and make it even 
more humanly viable and physically beau- 
tiful, or we can turn spaceship earth into 
an ugly wasteland where human beings 
barely survive and hardly live in any human 
sense. 


AN UNNECESSARY CONTRAST OF SQUALOR AND 
LUXURY 


If you have any doubt that we are doing 
the latter rather than the former, walk 
through the streets of Calcutta, visit the 
favellas, barriadas, villas miserias, and cal- 
lampas surrounding the Latin American cap- 
ital cities, step aboard the floating junks 
adjacent to Hong Kong’s harbor, or look at 
the native locations north of Johannesburg 
in South Africa, or inspect some of our own 
inner-city slums or Chicago colonias in the 
Southwest, or miners’ rotting villages in Ap- 
palachia, or almost any American Indian 
reservation in the West. It isn't just what 
you see that will sicken you, It is that it is 
all so unnecessary, that it is man-made, and 
man-kept, and and that it is in startling 
contrast to the way other humans are living 
in luxury only a few miles away from each 
of these human sewers and garbage heaps. 

An easy answer would be to say that there 
is just not enough of the world’s resources 
to house and feed everyone—but then re- 
member that last year, and for most of the 
years that we can remember, the govern- 
ments of this planet have spent about $200 
billion on armaments, and that is more 
than the total annual income of the poorest 
half of the earth’s population. We do it be- 
cause the Russians do it, and they do it be- 
cause we do it, and so the foolishness goes 
on, and on, and on, all around the world. 
Meanwhile, the poor go to bed hungry, if 
they have a bed. 

STATISTICS CONFOUND EQUALITY 


To put the case for the poor most simply, 
imagine our spaceship each with only five 
people aboard instead of more than three 
billion. Imagine that one of those five crew 
members represents those of us earth pas- 
sengers who live in the Western world of 
North America and Europe, one-fifth of hu- 
manity on earth, mainly white and Christian. 
The person representing us has the use and 
control of 80 per cent of the total life-sus- 
taining resources available aboard our space- 
craft. The other four crewmen, representing 
the other four-fifths of humanity—better 
than 214 billion people—have to get along 
on the 20 per cent of the resources that are 
left, leaving them each about 5 per cent to 
our man’s 80 per cent. To make it worse, our 
man is in the process of increasing his use 
of these limited resources to 90 per cent. 

Now if this sounds piggish to you, it is! If 
you put resources just in terms of energy, we 
in the United States, with 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, used last year about 40 
per cent of the total world’s available en- 
ergy. While we complained about a trade def- 
icit, we made two billion dollars excess from 
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the less developed countries, depending on 
our less favored brethren in Latin America to 
provide us with one billion of these dollars 
in surplus trade balances, while we provided 
them with the least aid ever, since aid began. 


CAN WE HAVE PRIDE IN THIS MAN-MADE WORLD? 


(5) How much human peace can you vis- 
ualize or expect aboard our spacecraft when 
its limited resources are so unjustly shared, 
especially when the situation is worsening 
each year? Peace is not gained by armaments, 
but by justice. If four-fifths of the world's 
people live in misery while the other fifth in 
the United States and Europe enjoy ever 
greater luxury, then we can expect no peace 
aboard spaceship earth, only frustration, de- 
spair, and, ultimately, violence. 

The tragedy is that this is the world that 
man has made and is making. The general 
human condition is very bad indeed aboard 
our spacecraft. 


SHUCK OFF THE MADNESS FOR A NEW VISION 
OF JUSTICE 


(6) Is there any hope for man? Is our 
Spacecraft really hurtling towards massive 
human disaster, cataclysmic human upheaval 
and ultimately the reduction of this beauti- 
ful globe to a burned-out cinder in space? 
One can be optimistic, I believe only if this 
generation—and I address the young particu- 
larly—can shuck off the madness of the 
nightmare that man for centuries, and in- 
creasingly of late, has been creating aboard 
our planet. A new global vision is needed if 
man is to create on earth the beauty that 
this planet manifests and seems to prom- 
ise from afar. The vision must be one of 
social justice, of the interdependence of all 
mankind on this small spacecraft. Unless 
the equality, and the oneness, and the com- 
mon dignity of mankind pervade the vision— 
the only future of this planet is violence 
and destruction on an ever-increasing scale, 
& crescendo of man’s inhumanity to man 
that can only result globally in the exter- 
mination of mankind by man. 

As one of our graduates in the Peace Corps 
in Malawi, Africa, put it: “While our lead- 
ers have their power battles and ego trips, 
countless millions of unknowns are in need 
of a bit more food, a year or two more of 
education, another pot or pan, a sensible way 
of controlling family size, a book or a bicycle. 
These people aren’t asking for much; they 
would only like to be a bit more free to be 
a bit more human.” 


HAS EQUITY BECOME CONTRARY TO AMERICAN 
IDEALS? 


I believe that none but the young—or the 
young in heart—can dream this vision or 
pursue this ideal. Why? Because it means 
leaving behind the conventional wisdom 
that pervades the old and aging bones of the 
Western World. The vision of one peaceful 
community of mankind on earth, dedicated 
to justice, equity, and human dignity for all 
is contrary to most of the modern American 
myths—unlimited growth for us at the ex- 
penses of almost everyone else; the abso- 
luteness of our Declaration of Independence; 
patriotism isolated from every other moral 
value, my country right or wrong; security 
only by force of arms, however unjustly used; 
material wealth as the greatest goal of all, 
since it guarantees pleasure, power, and 
status—everything but compassionate, un- 
selffish rectitude. 


A DIFFERENT DRUMBEAT, NOT OF POWER BUT 
OF HONOR 

Who but the young or young in heart can 
say, I will march to another drumbeat; I will 
seek another vision for my country and my 
world? Not a vision of might makes right, 
but noblesse oblige. Not a vision of power, 
but of honor. Not just honor proclaimed as 
we hear it proclaimed so loosely today, but 
honor lived. As Robert Frost said: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 
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What is mainly needed today to make the 
difference is a vision of justice to which we 
commit ourselyes anew at home, to demon- 
strate that if justice is possible here in 
America, between different races, different 
religions, different socioeconomic classes, it 
might just be possible all around the world. 
America’s leadership must be demonstrated 
at home while it is proclaimed abroad, and 
lastly, our leadership must be inspired by the 
same kind of vision that first inspired the 
birth of this country, a vision of human 
equality and dignity needed today to create 
the rebirth of one whole world, a new planet 
where human beings aspire to be humane, 
where beautiful human beings begin to re- 
place the past creations of human ugliness 
with new creations born of compassion, con- 
cern and competence, too. 

Is all this an empty dream, a naive vision? 
Not if young people take it seriously, join- 
ing intelligence to their idealism, competence 
to their vision, and the courage to dare to be 
different in how they view the world they 
are going to make, or better, remake. I am 
often asked, “How can we possibly turn the 
world over to them?” My answer is both sim- 
ple and obvious, “What other choice do you 
have? Tomorrow is theirs, not ours.” 


DECLARE THE INDEPENDENCE OF MANKIND 


We might all begin by a declaration of the 
interdependence of mankind today. The evi- 
dence is totally on the side of such a dec- 
laration—even as regards this country which 
was founded almost two centuries ago by a 
Declaration of Independence. There is no 
serious problem facing our country, and in- 
deed the world today, that is not global in 
its sweep, as well as in its solution. You can 
make a whole list: pollution, the dollar, 
population, trade, peace, human rights, hu- 
man development, security, health, educa- 
tion, communication, drugs, crime, energy, 
space, raw materials, food, freedom, and so 
forth. Try solving any one of these problems 
in any adequate way without involving the 
whole world. Try even thinking about the 
Philosophical implications of a true solution 
without reference to the inherent unity, 
equality, fraternity and dignity of mankind, 
and what that dignity demands and requires 
of human persons everywhere, but more 
especially those who live where the power, 
the wealth and the leverage lie. 

IT’S A NEW WORLD, WITH NEW ECONOMIC 

RELATIONSHIPS 


I was brought up in an America visualized 
as completely separated from the rest of the 
world, proud of its independence and 
oceanic-insured isolation. Now we learn that 
the energy that makes all of America run, or 
be lighted, heated, mechanized and mobile, 
will depend mainly on sources outside the 
United States in another dozen years, and 
that the 14 basic metal resources we need for 
our manufacturing and industrial process 
will come mainly from other less developed 
countries by the turn of the century. The 
almighty dollar my contemporaries idolized 
has been devalued twice in less than two 
years. 

Containing Communism has been for al- 
most three decades the one all-embracing 
reason for doing almost anything abroad— 
from the Marshall Plan announced on this 
platform to save Europe, to destroying Viet- 
nam in order to save it. What validity does 
containing Communism have now when our 
greatest diplomatic concerns today are bet- 
ter relations with the two worldwide root 
sources of Communism, Russia and China? 
If we can recognize self-interested and new 
interdependence in this new relationship 
with China and Russia, as indeed we must, 
then we can recognize it anywhere and every- 
where. As our students love to sing during 
liturgical celebrations at Notre Dame, 
“There’s a new world coming, every day, 
every day.” Indeed there is! 

It would appear quite obviously at this 
point that the winds of unity are blowing, 
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that many are working to bridge the many 
chasms that have separated mankind aboard 
spacecraft earth. Diplomacy is happily bridg- 
ing the chasm of ideology. All mankind need 
no longer visualize society exactly as we do. 
Ecumenism is bringing the Christian and 
non-Christian religions together in under- 
standing at last, thank God. Cultural ex- 
change is finding new and mutual values in 
the East and the West, while mercantilism in 
the modern dress of the multinational cor- 
poration is pioneering some unusual ways 
of economic development between the 
Northern and Southern parts of our space- 
craft. The energy crisis is pushing for a solu- 
tion to the Middle Eastern dilemma. Racial 
prejudice stands convicted worldwide of 
idiocy when Africans in Uganda expel Asians 
who were born there and have adopted that 
country long ago, or when the citizens of 
Bangladesh cannot forgive their fellow 
Bihari. Male chauvinism is on the way out 
in the Western World, belatedly since in the 
East and Middle East, India and Israel al- 
ready have female Prime Ministers, The 
unity of mankind must be the wave of the 
future if we are not to divide ourselves un- 
necessarily according to race, religion, color, 
sex and age, and thereby make human life 
impossibly complicated aboard our shrinking 
spacecraft. 


WHAT REASON FOR NATIONAL DIVISIONS 
REMAINS? 


This leaves the one great remaining 
divider of humankind, perhaps the worst of 
all, national sovereignty. Suppose that an 
intelligent and cultured visitor from another 
solar system were to be informed, on seeing 
our planet earth as the astronauts saw it 
from the moon, that in addition to all the 
inequities, injustices and alienations already 
mentioned? mankind on earth insisted on 
governing our spaceship by dividing it into 
150 different nationalities, some very large, 
some impossibly small, and quite a few in 
between. Our interplanetary visitor would 
also learn that there was no reasonable ra- 
tionale for these national divisions, that 
they often represented people of the same 
language, religion, race, and culture, and 
were, in fact, often separated only by his- 
torical accidents. Now that the political sep- 
aration is a fact, they are ready to fight 
to the death to maintain their national iden- 
tities and territorial prerogatives. 

Since this is a factual description of how 
things mainly are on spaceship earth, how 
difficult it will be to achieve human unity, 
decency and oneness of purpose aboard our 
spaceship. We must find some new way of 
transcending this inane block of nationality 
that pits human against human because by 
an accident of birth they happen to be Amer- 
ican or Canadian, East or West German, 
Venezuelan or Colombian, Kenyan or Ugan- 
dan, North or South Vietnamese. 

I would like to propose a solution that 
would bypass, rather than cut the Gordian 
knot of nationality. It is likewise a solution 
which is bound to be misunderstood unless 
someone stands in spirit on the moon and 
views the world from there, with all its prom- 
ise of beauty, unity and a common home for 
mankind united. As McLeish said: “To see 
the earth as it truly is, small and blue and 
beautiful in that eternal silence where it 
floats, is to see ourselves as riders on the 
earth together, brothers on that bright love- 
lines in the eternal cold—brothers who know 
now they are truly brothers.” 


A SOLUTION, THE COMMITMENT OF DUAL CITI- 
ZENSHIP 

What I would suggest is that everyone in 
the world would be allowed to hold dual citi- 
zenship—to be a citizen of the nation in 
which he or she happens to be born and, in 
addition, to be able to qualify for world citi- 
zenship. 

The application to be a citizen of the 
world, of spaceship earth, would involve cer- 
tain commitments: 

1. One would have to certify his or her 
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belief in the unity of mankind, in the equal 
dignity of every human being, whatever his 
or her nationality, race, religion, sex or color. 

2. One would have to certify his or her 
willingness to work for world peace through 
the promotion and practice of justice at home 
and abroad. 

3. One would have to do something to prove 
the sincerity of these beliefs, something to 
promote justice for all, something to promote 
the peace and well-being of his or her fellow 
humans at home and abroad. 

The growing number of human beings on 
spaceship earth who would freely opt for 
world, in addition to national, citizenship 
might begin to prove that men and women 
are ready to regard each other truly as 
brothers and sisters, to seek justice for all, 
to live in peace, to commit one’s idealism to 
practice, to transcend nationalistic chauvin- 
ism, and to seek to realize a new vision of 
a spaceship earth with liberty ana justice 
for all—the only true road to world peace. 

One would hope that whateve: interna- 
tional agency would certify this additional 
world citizenship might also grant to its 
world citizens some benefits befitting their 
commitment, such as free passage without 
visas anywhere in the world, a small con- 
cession, but one symbolic of what one free 
world might be for all its citizens as more of 
them apply for work passports. 

UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE THE LEAD 


One would like to hope that our country, 
with its rich transnational, multiracial and 
polyreligious population base, might be the 
first to propose and allow this new idea of 
dual citizenship for all who would desire to 
give leadership and meaning to this new 
concept of a more beautiful, more human 
spaceship earth. 

I would like to sa, for myself, and I would 
hope for many of you, that I would welcome 
this kind of opportunity to declare myself 
interested in the welfare of mankind every- 
where in the world, concerned for the justice 
due all who suffer injustice anywhere in the 
world, I would like to believe that being a 
citizen of the world would enlarge me as a 
person, would declare my fraternity with 
every other man, woman and child in the 
world. I would take world citizenship to be 
a firm commitment to work for a new vision 
of spaceship earth and all its passengers, to 
be a harbinger of hope for all who are close 
to despair because of their dismal human 
condition, finally, to be a beacon of light for 
humanity beleaguered by darkness in sö 
many parts of our world today. 

Again, one of Notre Dame's Peace Corps 
volunteers, now studying at Harvard, puts 
it well: “One comes away from an experi- 
ence like the Peace Corps with a sense of 
real international brotherhood. The fact that 
a fellow who had never been out of the 
Midwest and could speak only English could 
then live in two countries on the south 
and eastern fringes of Asia, form deep and 
lasting friendships with the native people, 
learn a language and a culture in both Cey- 
lon and Korea and function well in them— 
it makes one feel a sense of oneness with 
people all over the world.” 

A CHANCE TO DECLARE OUR INDEPENDENCE 

I do not see the possibility of world citizen- 
ships as a panacea or an immediate answer 
to all the world’s ills and evils. Rather, it 
would be for each of us a chance to declare 
our interdependence with one another, our 
common humanity, our shared hopes for 
our spaceship earth, our brotherhood as 
members of the crew, our common vision 
of the task facing humanity—to achieve hu- 
man dignity and the good life together. 

Once more, Barbara Ward has elucidated 
the new vision best: 

“One of the fundamental moral insights 
of the Western culture which has now swept 
over the whole globe is that, against all his- 
torical evidence, mankind is not a group of 
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warring tribes, but a single, equal and fra- 
ternal community. Hitherto, distances have 
held men apart. Scarcity has driven them 
to competition and enmity. It has required 
great vision, great holiness, great wisdom 
to keep alive and vivid the sense of the 
unity of man. It is precisely the saints, the 
poets, the philosophers, and the great men 
of science who have borne witness to the 
underlying unity which daily life has denied. 
But now the distances are abolished. It is 
at least possible that our new technological 
resources, properly deployed, will conquer 
ancient shortage. Can we not at such a time 
realize the moral unity of our human ex- 
perience and mate it the basis of patriotism 
for the world itself?” 

SUSTAIN OUR FRAGILE CAPSULE WITH MORAL 

UNITY 


It will be easy to scoff at this vision of 
our humanity, our oneness, our common 
task as fellow passengers on a small planet, 
The great and powerful of this earth, and 
indeed of our country and Europe, can easily 
sniff cynically and return to thelr game 
of power politics, national jealousies, moun- 
tains of armaments, millions of graves of 
men mourned by widows and orphans, rav- 
aged oceans, and unverdant plains and hun- 
gry homeless people who despair of the good 
life. Somehow I believe that there is enough 
good will in our country and in the world 
to expect millions of people to declare all of 
this powerful posturing of corrupt politicians 
to be arrant nonsense on a common space- 
ship, to say that we do want all men and 
women to be brothers and sisters, that we do 
believe in justice and peace, and that we 
think homes, and swaying fields of grain, 
and schools and medicine are better than 
billions spent for guns, tanks, submarines 
and ABM’s. The trouble is that the millions 
of little people, the ones who really man 
spaceship earth, the ones who really work, 
and suffer, and die while the politicians pos- 
ture and play, these little ones have never 
been given a chance to declare themselves. 
And this is wrong, globally wrong. 

It is, I believe, a most important, urgent, 
and timely part of the new world a-borning 
that everyone in the world should he able 
to declare his or her broader citizenship 
in adopting a wider vision for spaceship 
earth, a vision that transcends nationality 
and anything else that separates man from 
man. Having traveled across the face of our 
beautiful planet, having traversed all its 
oceans and its continents, having shared deep 
human hopes with my human brothers and 
sisters of every nationality, religion, color, 
and race, having broken bread and found 
loving friendship and brotherhood every- 
where on earth, I am prepared this day to 
declare myself a citizen of the world, and 
to invite all of you, and everyone every- 
where to embrace this broader vision of our 
interdependent world, our common human- 
ity, our noblest hopes and our common quest 
for justice in our times and, ultimately, for 
peace on earth. Lest I sound too Utopian, 
or even too secularistic, since I am first and 
foremost a priest, may I also now pray that 
the good Lord Jesus who lived and died for 
us may also bless these living efforts of ours 
to be truly followers of Him who blessed both 
the peacemakers and all who hunger for 
Justice. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on June 


19, NBC televised a documentary, en- 
titied, “The Sins of the Fathers.” It was 
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a documentary on the Vietnam war’s 
youngest and most innocent victims; the 
children of American servicemen and 
Vietnamese mothers. 

My constituent, Mrs. Estelle Smith, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., was shocked by 
the film. Her letter is a compassionate 
plea that the United States take the 
initiative in helping these tragic victims 
of a decade of war. 

` The letter follows: 

Dear Sm: The NBC program, “Sins of the 
Fathers” tonite just shocked me. I have heard 
about these children, read articles concern- 
ing them, but that show tonite really 
brought it all out. 

I know nothing of all the legal and political 
angles, but I'm sure that you, as our Con- 
gressman, can set some measures in action 
that will really do somethings to help those 
poor victims of war. 

Please, please, do all in your power to get 
aid to them! 

Sincerely, 


ESTELLE SMITH, 
(Lucky, happy mother of eight). 


A GOVERNOR IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Christian 
Science Monitor, one of the Nation’s bet- 
ter newspapers, recently carried an ar- 
ticle entitled, “A Governor in the White 
House?” by Godfrey Sperling, Jr. Mr. 
Sperling refers in complimentary terms 
to Florida's Governor Reubin Askew, as a 
presidential prospect. There are many in 
Florida and elsewhere who also feel that 
Governor Askew is presidential timber. 
His responsible handling of the intricate 
problems of government in the Nation's 
eighth largest and fastest growing State 
entitie him to special recognition. I sub- 
mit the Monitor’s article for inclusion in 
the RECORD: 


A GOVERNOR IN THE WHITE House? 
(By Godfrey speriing, Jr.) 

Lake TAHOE, Nev.—Watergate has turned 
this national Governors’ Conference into a 
little presidential nominating convention. 

On the Republican side, strong drumbeats 
are being heard here for Govs. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller and Ronald Reagan. 

Fellow state chief executives are making 
the point that the New York and California 
governors have been strengthened as possible 
candidates because of their “disassociation” 
from the administration in Washington. 

At the same time, Democratic governors 
are looking more and more among them- 
selves for a 1976 candidate. 

They feel that the prospects of such gov- 
ernors as Reubin Askew of Florida, John J. 
Gilligan of Ohio, Jimmy Carter of Georgia, 
and Daniel Walker of Illinios have been en- 
hanced by the blow that they see Watergate 
has dealt to the acknowledged front-runner 
for the nomination—Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
uedy of Massachusetts. 

POTENTIAL NOMINEES 

These Democratic leaders are saying that 
Senator Kennedy, because of Chappaquid- 
dick, has disqualified himself from present- 
ing himself as the clean, upstanding, moral 
candidate that the people—and the party— 
will be looking for in the presidency. 
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These same Democrats believe that the 
man above all others who could present such 
an image is sitting with them in the meet- 
ings here at Lake Tahoe—Mr. Askew. 

“He is our Mr. Clean,” one governor has 
described Mr. Askew, and others have often 
echoed a similar opinion. The rank and file 
of Florida voters also view Mr. Askew in this 
light. Even those who oppose him raise no 
question about his high moral approach in 
both private and public matters. 

Republican governors still view Vice- 
President Spiro T. Agnew and John B. Con- 
nally as the front-runners for the oppor- 
tunity to carry the GOP banner in 1976. 

But they believe that both Messrs. Agnew 
and Connally are damaged by their close 
association with the President and with his 
administration. 

What is becoming increasingly apparent, 
too, is that both Governors Rockefeller and 
Reagan are interested in a presidential run- 
off. Mr. Rockefeller, in a series of interviews, 
has said as much. 

Mr. Reagan has led many of those around 
him to believe that he will engage in an all- 
out effort to get the nomination. 

There is another among the governors here 
who cannot be counted out by any means: 
George C. Wallace of Alabama. Mr. Wal- 
lace is getting read for another bid for gov- 
ernorship of his state. And his pluck alone— 
in wake of the assassination attempt that 
left him paralyzed in the legs—has evoked 
@ whole new wave of sympathy and support. 

He, too, has told interviewers that another 
try at the presidency is possible. 

YOUNGER CANDIDATES 

The Republican governors have their 
younger candidates, too. 

Again and again Republican leaders—both 
here and all around the United States— 
speak of Michigan's William G. Milliken and 
Washington’s Daniel J. Evans as being par- 
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ticularly attractive “young” possibilities for 
the White House. 

Talk of a governor as president has buoyed 
this conference. For the first time in years, 
the state leaders now see a strong possibility 
that the voters will turn away from their 
long-time trend of selecting U.S. senators 
for presidential candidates. 

As a part of the continuing shadow cast 
by Watergate at the governors’ get-together, 
Patrick J. Lucey of Wisconsin, contending 
that the whole administration processes were 
gringing to a halt, called for President 
Nixon’s resignation. 

In response, Tom McCall, Oregon’s out- 
Spoken Republican Governor, labeled Gov. 
Lucey’s statment as a “hair-trigger reac- 
tion.” 


EDITOR OF THE ALL AMERICAN 
NEWS RETIRES 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, Jones T. 
Bond of Greensboro, Ga. president of the 
Southern Branch of the 82d Division As- 
sociation, has informed me that Mr. Ira 
L. Greenhut has recently retired as edi- 
tor of The All American News, the news- 
paper of the 82d Division Association, 
after holding that position for almost 20 
years. 

Mr. Greenhut, who comes from a mili- 
tary family, served with the 82d Division 
in World War I as sergeant in the 307th 
Ammunition Train. He is a member of 
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Paris Post No. 1, France; Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, McKee Post, Lexington, 
Ky.; the Order of Lafayette; and at- 
naed New York Law School, class of 

As editor of The All American News, 
Mr. Greenhut has promoted the ideals 
of unity, brotherhood, and patriotism, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
extend warmest regards to Mr. Green- 
hut and thank him for his outstanding 
service and contribution to the veterans 
of the 82d Division and America. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the public 
works appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1974 will be debated and voted on by 
the House this week. 

Last year, and this year again, I raised 
questions about this appropriation bill 
because for many projects no draft 
and/or final environmental impact state- 
ments have been filed. 

So that my colleagues can see the cur- 
rent status of environmental impact 
statements for Corps of Engineer proj- 
ects for which funds were requested in 
fiscal year 1974, I include the following 
information, provided by the corps: 


FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET—STATUS OF EIS FOR PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Project 


John Hollis Bankhead locks and dam, Alabama 
Jones Bluff locks and dam, Alab 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Ala, and Miss 
Chena River Lakes, Ark 
Humboldt Harbor, Ark......_... 
Snettisham power project, Arkansas.. 
Phoenix and vicinity, Arizona 
Santa Rosa Wash, Ariz 
DeGray Lake, Ariz... 
DeQueen Lake, Ariz 
Dierks Lake, Ariz 
Gillham Lake, Ariz.. z 
McClellan-Kert Arizo: r 
tion and channel rectification, 


Date filed with CEQ 


Scheduled filing date 


. 6,1972 

-- May 11, 1973 
= » „1,1971 Apr. 20, 1971 
- July 23,1971 Oct. 27, 1971 


McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River navigation system, Arkansas and Oklahoma, locks and 


dam. 
Quachita and Black Rivers, Arkansas and Louisiana (1960 Act). 
Ozark locks and dams, Arkansas 


Red River levees and bank stabilization below Denison Dam Arkansas, Louisiana, and Feb. 27,1973 May 11, 1973 


exas. 

Alameda Creek, Calit 

Buchanan Lake, Calif 

Dry Creek Lake and Channel, Californi 
Hidden Lake, Calif 

Imperial Beach, Calit.. wise 

Los Angeles county drainage are: 

Lytle and Warm Creeks, Calit. 

New Melones Lake, Calif 

Port Hueneme Harbor, Calit 
Sacramento River bank protection, Calif 
Sacramento River, Chico Landing to Red Bluff, Calif 
San Diego Harbor, Calif 

San Francisco Bay to Stockton, Calif. 
Sweetwater River, Calif 

Tahquitza Creek, Calif.. 
Ventura-Pierpoint, Calif. 

Bear Creek Lake, Colo 

Chatfield Lake, Colo 

Los Animas, Colo. 

Trinidad Lake, Co 

Brevard Canal, Fla.. 

Central and southern Florida, Florida_ 
Four Rivers Basin, Fla 

Jacksonville Harbor, Fla. (1965 act). 


Miami Harbor, Fla. (1968 act). 

Pinellas County, Fla 

Carters Lake, 

Savannah Harbor, Ga., 40 foot (widen 
Savannah Harbor, Ga. (sediment basin) 
Tybee Island, Ga. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


. Apr. 7, 1972. May 23,1972 
- Mar. 15,1972 July 17,1972 .. 
--. May 12, 1972 
May 24,1972 ._. 


ne 1973 
Septe 
Oct. 14, 19718 March 1974 


Jan. 15, 
- Sept. 29, 


June 7,1971 Feb, 15,1972 
May 24,1971 June 23, 1972 
Dec. 3,1971 May 26, 1972 


- Nov. 1, 1972 


- May 25, 1973 
. Mar. 


Draft 


11. Draft not filed. 
a Do, 
September 1973_. 

June 1975*___. 

December 1974. 


December 1974 
March 1973... 


..- March 1974... 
. June 1974___. 
. September 1973_. 
. September 1973* 
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Project 


West Point Lake, Ga. and Ala 

Waikiki Beach, Hawaii 

Dworshak Dam and Reservior, idaho.. 

Ririe Lake, Idaho. 

East St. Louis and vicinity, tHinois (Cahokia Dam) 

Illinois Waterway Calument Sag Mod., part J, Ilinois and indiana 

Kaskaskia River navigation, IH 

Lake Bluff, Iil., shore of Lake Michigan, M 

Lake Shelbyville, ll____ wa heel 

Lincoln Lake, II 

Mississippi River between Ohio and Misso - 

witty River between Ohio and Missouri Rivers and regulatory works 
Issoufi. 

Rend Lake, III 

Rock Island, 

Saline River and Tributar 

Smithfield locks and dam, tino 

William L. Springer Lake, HI 

Big Pine Lake, Ind 

Brookville Lake, Ind 

Cannelton locks and dam, Indiana and Kentuck 

Clifty Creek Lake, Ind... 

Evansville, Ind 

Greenville Bayou levee, Ind.. 

Levee unit No. 5, Ind 

Mason J. Niblack, river levee, eda 

Newburg lock and dam, Ind. and Ky. 

Patoka Lake, Ind 

Uniontown lock and dam, Ind. and 

Clinton, lowa 

Marshalltown, towa. 

Missouri River, Sioux City to mou 

Saylorville Lake, lowa. 

Waterloo, lowa... 

Big Hill Lake, Kans... 

Clinton Lake, Kans... 

Dodge City, Kans... 

El Dorado, Kans... 

Hays, Kans 

Hillsdale Lake, Kans. 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

Lawrence, Kans 


Melvern, Kans 

Carr Fork Lake, Ky. 

Cave Run Lake, Ky... 

Laurel River Lake, Ky. 

Martins Fork Lake, Ky.. 

Paintsville Lake, Ky.. 

Red River Lake, Ky 

Southwestern Jefferson County, 

Taylorville Lake, Ky_....- 

Yatesville Lake, Ky 

Atchafalaya River, Bayou Chene, Boeuf and Black, La. 
Bayou Lafourche and Lafourche Jump Waterway, La.. 
Grand Isle and vicinity—Larose to Golden Meadows, ta. 
Lake Pontchartrain and vicinity, Louisiana 

Mermentau River (channel improvement), Louisiana. 
Michoud Canal, La 

Mississippi River, gulf outlet, Louisiana... __ 

New Orleans to Venice, hurricane protection, Louisiana. 
Ouachita River levees, Louisiana 

Overton-Red River Waterway (lower 31 mi only), Louisiana. 
Red River emergency bank protection, Louisiana 

Red River Waterway, Mississipp! River to Shreveport, La., Ark., Okla., and Tex.. 
Bloomington Lake, Md. and W. Va 

Tred Avon River, Md 

Charles River Dam, Mass- 

Fall River Harbor, Mass 

Weymouth-Fore and Town Rivers, Mass. 

Great Lakes connecting channels, Mich _ 

Lexington Harbor, Mi 

River Rouge, Mich.. 

Saginaw River, Mich... 

Big Stone Lake-Whitestone River Minn. and S. Dak 
Mankato-N. Mankato, Minn 

Tombigbee River and tributaries Mississippi and Alabama. 
Clarence Cannon Dam and Reservoir Mo 

Harry S. Truman Dam and Reservoir, Mo. 

Little Blue River Channel, Mo... 

Little Blue River Lakes, Mo 


Long Branch Lake, Mo 

Meramec Park Lake, Mo... 

Pattonsbur; ae (i-34 crossing), Mo. 

St. Louis, 

Smithville Lake, Mo 

Union Lake (State highway 185) Adv. Part.), Mo. 
Libby Dam, Lake Koocanusa, Mi 
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Draft 


. September 1973 
- March 1974_____- 


“Septen ber 1974. 
December 1973. 
March 1974.. 


June 1974... 
September 197. 
eae eai March 1974. 
Feb. 5, 197 
te. 1, 1970 June 1973* (5 
Sty - September 1973____. 


.. September 1974. 
December 1973_. 
June 1974 


see ber 1973 


~ Seen’ 1973. 
. June 1874. _.- 


September 1973_ 
..--.. September 1973. 


ug. 
Z July 6, 1972" Mar. 30, 1971 
Oct 19,1971 Oct. 28, 1971 
Mar. 26, 1971 September 1973* 
~ Apr. 26,1971 Sept. 21, 1972 
Z Aug. 1,1972 Apr. 27, 1973 
Sept. 17; 1971 Feb. 2, 1972 __ 


Feb. 8, 1972 
Feb. 5, 1973* 


_. July 6, 1971 
.- Aug. 19, 1971 


July 6,1971 Apr. 12, 1972 
. Apr. 25, 1972 .… 
an. 16, 1973 
gI. 
. 17, 1972 - 
. „4,1972 June 23, 1972 
. 31, 1972 


3,1972 .... 
“Bee Nov. 18, 1970 _ 
. 27,1973 May 11,1973 
. 24,1972 Aug. 23, 1972 _- 
. 27,1973 May 11,1973 _ 
Dec. 24, 1970 _ 


` June 1973*_____ 
. 16, 1973 June 197. 
. 13,1972 “jun. L Spates 
. 28,1972 Mar. 22,1973 
Dec. 18, 1970 
- Apr. 12, 1972 
July 1974 
March 1974 
-- Sept. 15,1972 Feb. 28, 1973 
-- Sept.17,1971 Mar. 10, 1972 
Sept. 13, 1971 Feb. 17,1972 
July 6,1971 Noy. 9 1971 
July 29,1971 Jan. 27,1972 
. June 4,1973* Feb. 23,1971 


June 23,1971 Jan. 28,1972 


Gavins Point Dam—Lewis & Clark (relocation of Niobrara) Nebraska and South Dakota__ July 10, 1972 


Papillion Clark and Tributaries, Nebr 

Beaver Brook Lake, N.H... 

ERIN <n, ig 8t ao eans- eae - 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic River, N.J. 
South Orange, Rahway River, N.J_............. 
Cochiti Lake, N. Mex 

Las Cruces, N. Mex 

New York Harbor, N.V. (anchorages)... 
Brunswick County, beaches, North Carolina... 
Chowan River, N.C. and Blackwater River Va. 
New Hope Lake, N.C__._._.___.____- 
Garrison Dam, Lake Sakakawea, N. Dak 


Minot, N. Dak 

Missouri River, Dam to Lake Oahe, N. Dak_ 

Pipestem Lake, N. Dak 

Alum Creek Lake, Ohio.. 

Caesar Creek Lake, Ohio 

Clarence J. Brown Dam and Reservoir, Ohio__........- 
Footnotes at end of table. 


Aug. 26,1971 Nov. 29, 1971 
.. Feb. 4,1971 May 6,1971 February 1973*_ 
Apr. 20, 1971 
. June 17,1971 _- 


Mar. 31,1971 _. 
3 * isl 1972* September 
~~ Apr. Mar. 15, ° 1973* 
Feb 1, 1972 Mar. 13, 1973 
_ Feb. 25,1971 June 1973 
Mar. 17, 1972 
Oct. 22,1971 


5 “Mar. 24, 1971 


June 1973__ 


Remarks 


Draft not fited. 


San not filed. 


Bratt not sted. 
Do. 


Do. 


- Draft not filed, 
Do. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET—STATUS OF EIS FOR PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Continued 


Date filed with CEQ Scheduled filing date 


Project Draft Final Draft Remarks 


Cuyahoga River, Ohio_..._........-......--------. os ahs tle lab wd aks Siac keg eo SDR Ae ia oe ome nee ao eee . December 1974__._.____. (2). 
on CED. alta .- Draft not filed. 


East Fork Lake, Ohio_........-......-...-----. May 9,1971 ......- 

Hannibal locks and dams, Ohio and West Virginia. RIGS D AEE LE AE NNE N i E A ; aii 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio December 1973__._...... Indefinite____ 
Paint Creek Lake, Ohio. 60... . June 1974... 
Salt Creek Lake, Ohio. =e Oct. 28,1971 September 1973* ree "eae 
Willow Island locks and dams, Ohio and West Virginia 3 . Aug. 30,1971 Sept. 14, 1972 Z 

Birch Lake, Okla as -. Mar. 15,1971 Sept. 15,1972 ___- 

Clayton Lake, Okla___. --- July 1,1971 = IE 

Copan Lake, Okla June 2h e N E A oe ee E 

Hugo Lake, Okla ý ..- June 1973.. 5 

Kaw Lake, Okla September 1973 *__ 

Optima Lake, Okla 5 Sate SAA .. June 1973-__..._.- . September 1973. 
Skiatook Lake, Okla ~ 7,1971 Mar. 10,1972 June 1974 *_ ..... December 1974 * 
Waurika Lake, Okla i Dec. 7, 1972 December 1973 * 
Webbers Falls locks and dams, Okla te ees d 3 Í 

Bonneville locks and dam (modification for peaking) Oregon and Washington __ 

Catherine Creek Lake, Oregon Sept. 8, 1972 

Colorado River and Lower Willameite River (40-ft. channel) Oregon and Washington Oct. 10,1972 - 

Cougar Lake, Oregon 

Eik Creek Lake, Oregon 

John Day locks and dam, Oregon and Washington 

Lost Creek Lake, Oregon Feb. 11,1972 June 7, 1972 _ 

Lower Colorado River bank protection, Oregon and Washington... d Jan. 29, 

McNary locks and dam, Oregon and Washington 

Scappose Drainage District, Oregon Apr. 30,1971 Apr. 24, 1972 

Tillamook Bay and Bar (south jetty), Oregon -.. September 1973__ .. December 1973_ 
Willamette River bank protection, Oregon ... July 1973___. .. October 1973____ 
Blue Marsh Lake, Pa Apr. 16, 1971 Draft not filed. 


Chartiers Creek, Pa... 
4,1971 Feb. 21,1973 
June 28; 1971. oe Do. 


. 3,1971 Oct. 1,1971 _ 

Tyrone, Pa pr. 29,1971 _ SAE: 
Union City Lake, Pa____ -~ K .. June 1973.. 
Woodock Creek Lake, Pa 30; 1973-- 
Portugues and Bucana Rivers, P.R.._..__---_----.-------- Nov. 13,1970 - June 1973__ 
Providence River and Harbor, R.I__..._-...-----.-.---...- 25, 1973 __- pie se arn ee Oe - August'1973._ 
Hanting istand Beach, S.C. -..<.2225 22 5 20a. seco econ ccccceccs ~ March 1974___ June 1974 
Big Bend dam and locks, Sharpe, S.D.__-.._.....-.----.-----.---------- September 1973 December 1973.. 
Oahe Dam, S.D. and N.D__............ d 
Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir, Tenn- 
Buffalo Bayou and tributaries, Texas.. Indefinite- _ Indefinite. -- 
Copper Lake and Channels, Texas... September 1973. March 1974: -- 
Corpus Christi Ship Channel, Tex 
Duck Creek channel improvement, Texas. 
EI Paso, Tex.: 

(northwest area) December 1973 

(central area)... .-. December 1973*. --- March 1974*___-- 
Freeport and vicinity, Texas. September 1973_- . December 1973_- 
Galveston Channel, Tex o September 1973* December 1973*_ 
Highland Bayou, Tex 
Lavon Lake modernization and East Fork channel modernization, Texas. Mar. June 1975* -~ Fiscal year 1976_ 
Port Arthur and vicinity, Texas. June 1973__ December 1973__ 
San Antonio Channel improvement, Texas - Apr. 13,1971 Nov. 9, September 1974* December 1974*_ 
ey eC ee a E S - Sept. 3,1971 Mar. 
Taylors Bayou, Tex. = Mar. 18,1871 May June 1973* December 1973*. 
Texas City and vicinity, Texas z > December 1973.. 
Trinity River and tributaries, high level bridge, Texas. 5a 
Wallisville Lake, Tex. Jan. 29,1971 Jan, 
Four Mile Run, Va.. Apr. 
Gathright Lake, Va.. Aug. 28,1972 Feb. 
Virginia Beach, Va (reimbursement)... 
Chief Joseph Dam, z - May 20,1971 Feb. 2, 
Ice Harbor locks and dam, Washington... Feb. 18,1971 Aug. 19,1971 - 
Lower Granite locks and dam, Washington... .... 8, 1971 - 
Lower Monumental locks and dam, Washington 
The Dallas locks and dam, Washington 
Beach Fork Lake, W. Va 
Burnsville Lake, W. Va 
East Lynn Lake, W. Va 
R. D. Bailey Lake, W. V: 
LaFarge Lake and channe! 
Sheridan, Wy 


Cache Basin, Ark ae cree September 1973*__ 


Lower White River Clarendon Jevee, Arkansas. March 1971 

St. Francis Basin, Arkansas and Missouri È June 1973* 

Tensas Basin, Arkansas and Louisiana i B found vt cn June 1974 prcluding pompine- 

West Kentucky tributaries, Kentucky.. June 1971 

Atchafalaya Basin, La don 

Lower Red River, south bank levees, Louisian: 

Old River, La 

Yazoo Basin, Miss. (11 EIS to be pre 
December 1973, December 1973 (2), 
March 1974, June March 1974 (2), 
1974. June 1974 (2), 

‘ r December 1974 (4). 

West Tennessee tributaries, Tennessee. .-. June 1974°_...... 

Channel improvement, Arkansas, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 3 September 1973. 

a River levees, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, d do 

and Tennessee. 


1 EIS for 0. & M. only- -construction essentially completed. 10 Filed in 2 segments. 

2 Award of main dem contract being delayed by litigation. 1 Corps not lead agency—EIS by DOT. 

3 Submitted in 3 segments—2 segments filed and 1 scheduled. 12 4 segments have separat EIS and filing dates, earliest draft. 

*5 additional segments to be filed later. ‘8 Construction substantially complete except remaining main channel work indefinitely post- 
$ To be filed in 5 segments. poned. 

*3 additional segments to be filed later. Y 4 Control area only—planning incomplete, other areas remaining. 

7 EIS not required—project turned over to locals to operate and maintain 34 Court issued preliminary injunction. 

i EIS not required—negative assessment. * Update. 
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CARE FOR THE ELDERLY IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us are aware of the plight of the 
elderly citizen who cannot afford the 
proper medical care, particularly cus- 
todial care. We have passed such pro- 
grams to ease the financial burden of 
caring for oneself after the age of 65. 
These programs include social security 
and medicare. However, these programs 
do not go far enough in treating the 
actual health problems of the aged. 

One of my constituents, Ms. Gertrude 
Parkman, participated in a geriatric 
study tour of Europe. The results of her 
study were published in the Haverhill 
Enterprise on June 14, 1973. It is truly 
amazing the high quality of care that 
other countries provide for their senior 
citizens. There is no loss of dignity, no 
loss of pride. In the interest of all my 
colleagues and the elderly of America, 
I am having Ms. Parkman’s article re- 
printed in full: 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES Far ADVANCED IN CARING 
For SENIOR CITIZENS 

Society at last became concerned with the 
well being of the elderly and our senior 
citizens, including those who have outlived 
most of their relatives and friends are no 
longer neglected and misunderstood. Gov- 
ernment on all levels help make the lives of 
these people brighter, within the limits of 
financial capability. But, in the United 
States giant steps must. be taken to match 
the achievements of some foreign countries. 

Some years ago I was able to combine a 
deep personal concern for the elderly with 
a job opportunity in a relatively new special- 
ized field and today the needs—physical and 
otherwise—of senior citizens are an abiding 
mission in my life. 

GERIATRIC STUDY TOUR IN EUROPE FOR 2 

WEEKS 

I took a trip in May of last year as one of 
Twenty Two nursing home personnel in this 
country. Our group was from Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C.; George, Wisconsin, San 
Francisco, California; Phoenix, Arizona; New 
York, New Jersey, I was from Massachusetts. 

My trip was sponsored by Mr. Maxwell 
Baker who was at the time owner of Oxford 
Manor Nursing Home, Haverhill and Maple- 
wood Manor Nursing Home, Amesbury. I have 
been a Social Activities Director for four 
years, I am still employed at Oxford Manor 
and love my work, furnishing an exciting ad- 
venture in service to humanity. 

Our group visited Nursing Homes and Hos- 
pitals in three Countries, Sweden, Denmark, 
and London. We observed, took pictures (I 
have over 100 slides) and sat in on “Rap Ses- 
sions” where doctors and nurses, health of- 
ficials explained their program and answered 
our questions. We took notes as we would at 
a Seminar of college lectures. I would like 
to tell you of some highlights. 

As you know the United States gives dol- 
lars assistance to its elderly, but, the govern- 
ment does not provide direct care. 

Our privately owned nursing home and 
hospitals want to do everything possible for 
the care, comfort, and well being of the el- 
derly; but their efforts are limited by the high 
cost of everything involved in. maintaining 
institutional care. 

To give you an example; In contrast the 
per-day patient cost ıt hospitals I visited is 
about $2.00 in American Currency. A doctors 
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visit is $1.00. A minor fraction of the cost in 
our country. If a patient needs to take a taxi 
to the doctor or hospital the cost is $.50. He 
or she is reimbursed by the government. 

In the Scandinavian countries, particu- 
larly the needs of the elderly have long been 
a government concern. 

In Sweden and Denmark, institutional care 
is involved wit. the socialized medicine pro- 
gram which began in 1913. Of course, Great 
Britain has a similar medical care program 
plan. 

Swedish Nursing Homes that we visited 
have several catagories of care. 

The flats are designated for quarters as- 
signed to qualified bodies Senicr citizens who 
enjoy many privileges of those who live in 
subsidized government housing in the U.S.A. 

These living quarters cost a small fee to 
all 10 percent of the persion check which is 
about fourteen hundred dollars, for the 
wife supplement if husband is 61 years old 
the wife is 67 years old she will receive $838.00 
per year until husband is 67. Then, she re- 
ceives the same as husband, regardless of in- 
come or money in the bank, every one re- 
ceives a pension, because they have paid all 
their lives until retirement age to help the 
program. 

When one reaches the age of 67 years and 
wants to keep on working, it does not effect 
his pension, he can keep his weekly wages 
plus he or she receives their pension check. 
The object is to help the elderly to manage 
by themselves in the best way and as long as 
possible in the flats and surroundings they 
prefer and thus to make them continued 
being gay and active members of society. 

That is why those who are able to look 
after themselves can have the benefit of 
small pension flats with the accommodations, 
the facilities of nurses, home help, and meal 
service provided. 

The government circular on the provision 
of homes for the elderly in 1967, discribes the 
functions of Nursing Homes for the elderly 
infirms, old age pensioners homes and old 
age pensioner’s falts. 

The nursing home is a place for the elderly 
infirm needing care where the less infirm 
should be able to be cared for in homes for 
the elderly. 

Those able to look after themselves can 
have the benefit of small pensioner's flats 
with the latter type of accommodations, 
facilities of the district nurse, home help and 
at a limited number of places meal services 
age pensioner’s flats. 

Most elderly people like to end their days 
as individuals—surrounded by their own pos- 
sessions. The only problem of the elderly in 
their own homes—is that being along and 
possible infirm. That is why they have a new 
type of accommodations which is classed as a 
Service Flat with Nursing care. Each flat, 
residents bring their own furniture all but 
the bed. 

FLATS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

The visit of this flat was very enlightening. 
Flats are built and furnished for the wheel 
chair patients having no doorsteps, no cup- 
boards under the kitchenette tables. Each 
fiat also has intercommunication system and 
telephone on which help can be called from 
the Central Aid Department which is situ- 
ated at the entrance of the building. 

Some of these buildings with the flats, con- 
tain a restaurant, shops, and a bank. That 
area also has a large hall which can be used 
as a meeting place for all the tenants, visit- 
ing friends and relatives. It also has a large 
recreation hall and hobby rooms, physical 
exercise facilities, swimming pools, etc. 

They play a big part in keeping the handi- 
capped active and at home rather than 
institutionalized. Many aspects of Swedish 
welfare system were clarified when one sees 
the program in action. 

The Home of the Aged—The tour of these 
homes was heartwarming experience. The 
house was beautifully maintained, the fur- 
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nishings and surroundings complimented the 
age of the persons living there. 

The emphasis was always on the wishes of 
the aged and every effort is made to keep 
them contented. This was definitely re- 
flected in the attitude of the geriatrics in 
this home, they were very productive and 
alert. The use of the Recreation depart- 
ment by the Swedish people in the geriatric 
program is very exciting. They cater to every 
need of the person and keep them moving to 
the challenge of intricate handwork and 
woodwork to keep them mentally stimulated, 
creative and useful individuals, 

In the self contained flats residents can 
look after themselves, do shopping, etc., as 
long as they can do so, but if one should need 
for help, such as during a short spell of 
illness or as in chronic illness, such as infec- 
tions, as diabetics might require nursing 
care and domestic service can be obtained 
through the buildings inter-communication 
system from the Central Aid Dept. 

From this department all the various types 
of help can be drawn, besides nursing care, 
help in bathroom, cleaning, doing errands, 
etc. If residents are unable to cook due to 
disability, meals may be taken in the res- 
taurant or brought up to the flat, if they 
are unable to go down, or the Service of 
Meals on Wheels. 

The Service flats for the elderly are not a 
new idea, but the new trend is the added 
nursing services which provides this safety 
for the elderly people. 

There is a reason to believe that many el- 
derly people “Yes” even the majority under 
these circumstances will be able to remain 
in the Service flats and “Never Require” a 
bed in a real nursing home. A great number 
of people in nursing or rest homes could 
function very well in the community if hous- 
ing programs were provided such as in Eu- 
rope. Income and Service added and facilities. 

The Nursing Home sections are for those 
who require nursing care. The dominant goal 
is that the elderly shall maintain their self- 
respect and dignity and that they shall not be 
allowed to become “Cabbages"”, Human Be- 
ings vegetating from lack of productive ac- 
tivity and skillfully administered to their 
needs. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS A HOLIDAY EVEN PATIENTS 
IN NURSING HOMES 


Pleasant as life is in European nursing 
homes, persons administering the programs 
are aware of the need of a change of pace, The 
social activities include holidays, shopping 
trips, dining out, visits to the theater and 
scenic rides. 

This gives the people a feeling of normalcy 
and a sense of participation in “The world 
outside.” We do this as far as possible in our 
nursing homes here in America and similar 
activities are provided for able-bodied senior 
citizens who do not require nursing care. 
Such programs remove dreariness in life and 
afford something special to live for. 

In the early summer as well as in late sum- 
mer from a climate point of view, the best 
season of the year arrangements are made for 
a 2 week recreation stay for weak and handi- 
capped elderly people in modern, well 
equipped and most beautiful tracts of coun- 
try holiday resorts near Rome and Naples, 
traveling out of home by plane. Nurses and 
care personnel come with them. 

Christmas arrangements for the elderly 
people travel by plane to other countries who 
would otherwise be alone at Christmas. There 
is a celebration on Christmas Eve and a 3- 
day Christmas stay at some holiday places. 

Quote from Hospital Administrators: From 
a Session I attended: 

QUOTE 

To get some form of unified concept per- 
haps we can glance at why we care for the 
elderly. When we look back at the founda- 
tion of our culture, I think we can say 
roughly that the Romans taught us how to 
rule and the Greeks taught us how to think, 
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so when we are considering the source of 
any social or ethical practice “Quote” I like 
to see what the Greeks thought about it. 
In Plato’s Republic about 400 BC, Socrates 
Said: “I enjoy talking with the very aged 
for, to my thinking, we have to learn of 
them as it were from way fares who have 
preceded us on the road “Which we too” It 
may be, must sometime fare. What is it 
like? It is rough or hard going? Or easy 
and pleasant to travel.” 

Old age should be respected and its opin- 
ion valued but it was a paramount necessity 
that life in old age should be worth living, 
I think that most of us would accept this 
view today, but we have arrived at it only 
fairly recently. 

When we decry the by-gone methods of the 
Poor Law and deplore geriatric long stay 
places, it is really against this lack of the 
concept of worthwhile living that we in- 
veigh. We who are working among the eld- 
erly may feel that we are reasonably enlight- 
ened but it is certain that there are large 
pockets of the custodial attitude still to be 
rooted out from various places. And it is 
only people like you who can do it. 

THE FUNCTION OF A HOSPITAL OR NURSING 

HOME 


Is to rehabilitate patients up to the hos- 
pital standards of independent living of 
which they are capable. When we cannot 
send them out to enjoy that standard we 
should think of it not in terms of pressure 
on welfare accommodation but, in terms of 
personal tragedy and unfair deprivation for 
these poor victims of circumstances, few in- 
deed, would make their hospital their per- 
manent home. 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY WORTHWHILE LIVING 

I suppose we think of it mostly in terms 
of living in a true home. A home may be 
defined as a place where reasonable creature 
comforts exist, for example: Shelter, food, 
heat, light, and simple sanitary facilities 
where besides the person concerned, at least 
one other reasonably fit person with interest, 
Goodwill and Commonsense is present most 
of the time, and where the services of an 
interested family doctor is available. 

Try to enable handicapped people to re- 
gain independence and return to the com- 
munity. 

QUOTE FROM A DOCTOR IN LONDON 

“Some patients have to be encouraged to 
find their feet again, must learn to get them- 
selves out of bed and chair without help, 
to wash, dress, eat, and communicate with 
one another. I feel at times some of the 
Geriatric wards have been grossly understaff 
and it is easier for a hard pressed nurse to 
lift a patient out of bed, dress her, put her 
on a bed pan, or wheel her in a sani chair 
than spare precious time to help her to do 
things slowly for herself. 

Most of the elderly people with whom we 
come in contact are probably suffering from 
some handicap which we associate with old 
age, but, they are still people with likes and 
dislikes which they have developed through 
their lives. I feel that a great many geriatric 
patients become sick merely from the fact 
that when they retire from their own job they 
have nothing to do and begin to deteriorate.” 
Let us adopt this slogan. 

We have put life to the years, not just years 
to the life. 

GERTRUDE R. PARKMAN. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING LAUDED 


HON. WILLIAM R. ROY 
2 OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
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editorial which appeared in the Topeka 
State Journal on May 11, 1973. 

This editorial reflects the community 
support enjoyed by public television— 
specifically KTWU, Channel 11—in 
Topeka, and also coincides with my 
strong personal and legislative support of 
public broadcasting: 

Pusu TV Frets PINCH 

Washburn University's television station, 
KTWU, channel 11, is one of the local in- 
stitutions feeling a pinch this year because 
the federal government is forced to cut back; 
or, in other cases, not increase its spending. 

This cutback in federal spending is neces- 
sary if taxpayers aren’t to be hit by higher 
taxes or more inflation. But, like other 
worthwhile agencies and programs, KTWU 
finds it is cramped. 

KTWU hasn't suffered any actual cutback 
this year, For 1973 it gets $24,336, compared 
to $24,000 in 1972. The pinch came because 
KTWU had been advised it would be eligible 
for $62,000 and had hoped to increase its 
services greatly. 

It means, explains Dr. Dale Anderson, di- 
rector-manager of the station, that KTWU 
will operate this year at the same level as 
last. “We won't see any growth this year,” 
he said. 

The station gives Topeka and the area fine 
service. It brings good music and drama. The 
Masterpiece Theater, has been popular. So 
have children’s programs like “Sesame 
Street,” “The Electric Company,” and “Mis- 
ter Rogers’ Neighborhood,” Telecasts like 
“Book Beat.” “The French Cook,” “Chess” 
and “Black Journal,” appeal to specialized 
audiences. 

KTWU wants to expand its local programs, 
but this it can’t do now. 

Public or educational TV serves a fine pur- 
pose. Part of KTWU’s funds come from Wash- 
burn University, part from membership of 
the public in the Channel 11 club; part from 
the Action Auctions. In a time when federal 
funds must be limited to hold down taxes 
and inflation, KTWU might well find help 
through increased gifts from those who feel 
they have been greatly benefited from pro- 
grams they receive only over such a station. 


RARICK REPORTS TO HIS PEOPLE: 
TRADE WITH THE SOVIETS AT 
TAXPAYERS’ EXPENSE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, American 
corporate executives, who normally take 
a hard dollars-and-cents look at their 
business dealings in this country, seem 
to have forgotten everything they ever 
learned in the world of big business when 
it comes to “trade” dealings with the So- 
viet Union. They are caught up in the 
propaganda merry-go-round of the pub- 
lic relations campaign to sell American 
business on trade possibilities in Russia. 
The “240 million Russian consumers,” 
that the State Department frequently 
refers to, have the U.S. business commu- 
nity making eager, often expensive, at- 
tempts to gain trading favor from the 
Russian Communist Party. 

In fact it is difficult to decide whether 
the Communists are becoming more capi- 
talistic, or the capitalists are becoming 
more communistic in their business ap- 
proach. Perhaps what we are seeing de- 
veloped today is a new breed of multi- 
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national businesses more properly labeled 
CAP-COM—that is those corporate 
giants who seek to make a respectable 
capitalist profit by exploiting the work of 
Communist laborers. 

In any event, a large contingent of 
American businessmen, with ruble signs 
in their eyes, last week met with Russian 
Communit Party Boss Brezhnev during 
his Washington visit, and found him 
much to their liking. With 52 of the Na- 
tion’s top corporate leaders looking on 
officials from the United States and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
signed agreements binding the two coun- 
tries into further trade relations. The 
groundwork was cemented for a United 
States-Soviet “(Chamber of Commerce” 
in the near future. Ten U.S.-based cor- 
porations were formally “accredited” to 
do business in the Soviet Union, and sev- 
eral others are reported to be vying for 
the approval of the party in their pursuit 
of the almighty ruble. This event, and 
other treaty signings during Brezhnev’s 
stay, gathered wide coverage in the world 
press and on television. 

The full story was never told, however. 
The fact that the U.S. taxpayer will pay 
for the expensive, and financially ques- 
tionable ventures in trade with the So- 
viets. Through a number of U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies, the American taxpayer's 
money will be used to finance and insure 
the projects in the Soviet Union. 

The giant American firms do not 
ehance their capital in the risky Russian 
ventures; they prefer to use the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars to foot the bill for 
investments abroad. 

Through the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States, the CAP-COM busi- 
nessman can get large sums of tax 
money in the form of low-interest, dec- 
ade-long payback period loans that are 
backed by the full faith and credit of 
the U.S. Government. Two years ago, 
the lending power of the Bank was ex- 
panded to allow $20 billion from tax 
money in the U.S, Treasury to be used 
to finance private business deals over- 
seas. The money was made available to 
all Communist countries, including 
Communist China. The Bank extends 
Joans and guarantees and insures credit 
extended by U.S. companies to finance 
export sales of U.S. goods and services. 
Relatively few of our people know that 
their money is being used to expand and 
finance goods fcr sale to the Communist 
regimes around the world. 

Through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of. the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture—taxpayer supported inci- 
dentally—industrialists are able to fi- 
nance almost unlimited exports of U.S. 
agricultural products to the Russian din- 
ner table. It should be remembered that 
the massive “sale” of 409 million bushels 
of grain last fall which cost the tax- 
payers some $300 million in subsidized 
arrangements with large U.S. grain trad- 
ing firms, and sent the price of meat 
and livestock byproducts soaring in this 


country was financed through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


Housewives trying to balance a budget 
and still feed meat to their families, have 
discovered tke effect that this business 
venture, supported by tax money, had on 
U.S. pocketbooks. Last year large grain 
combines exported three-fourths of the 
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1972 wheat crop, and more than one-half 
the soybean crop. A reported one-fourth 
of the wheat went directly to the Rus- 
sians. The Red Chinese got a smaller 
percentage, but this year their take of 
the U.S. wheat crop is expected to reach 
$100 million in long-term, low-interest 
credit extended by the USDA. 

The Comptroller General of the 
United States estimated recently that 
when all the facts are known, the Rus- 
sians may brve gotten a much better 
bargain in their wheat deal than was 
first reported. Because of dollar devalua- 
tion in February, the Soviets will save 
an additional $100 million on the wheat 
they bought on credit. 

Even if American companies should 
decide to invest some of their stock- 
holders’ money in Soviet speculation, 
they have no ferr of the possibility of 
losing their investment. If the Red-bloc 
countries fail to pay, or seize and na- 
tionalize a company’s holdings, the 
American compan: can collect from the 
U.S. taxpayers. The Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation—OPIC—an 
agency of the Federal Government, 
guarantees foreign investment against 
loss, with your money. 

OPIC’s “political risk insurance” 
makes certain “hat the big corporations 
investments are protected by the full 
faith and credit and the Government. So, 
if a U.S. company’s holdings are seized 
by the Soviet Government, as they were 
in the 1930’s, the investment will be re- 
paid by OPIC, with tax money. 

Any trade with the Soviet Union, be- 
cause or all the credit, insurance and 
other manipulation of taxpayers’ money 
by Federal agencies, amounts to little 
more than a form of foreign aid. 

At the present time, the size of the 
Russian market for imported Western 
goods is governed by the Soviet Union’s 
ability to sell its own products on the 
free market. That market is likely to re- 
main rather low for some time to come 
despite glowing reports in business pub- 
lications. The only goods that the Rus- 
sians can export for hard Western cur- 
rency are raw and partially processed 
raw materials such as oil, natural gas, 
timber, some metals and furs, and their 
potential for expansion is limited. Soviet 
industrial design is still in a primitive 
state. Ther consumer goods and ma- 
chinery are so shoddy in workmanship 
that their only markets abroad are those 
that will accept Russian goods only as 
a last resort. Even those countries in the 
Red-bloc prefer to import Western con- 
sumer goods, and export their best pro- 
ducts to the West where they will bring 
a better price. 

A massive injection of U.S. technologi- 
cal knowhow is not likely to improve 
their flagging system of production. The 
top-heavy Kremlin bureaucracy that 
controls Russian industrial production 
remains the primary stumbling block of 
their emergenc as an industrial country 
capable of supplying their own consumer 
demands and exporting goods to the 
West, according to informed interna- 
tional sources. 
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Soviet dependence on Western assist- 
ance during times of economic crisis goes 
back more than 50 years to the earliest 
days following the Bolshevik revolution. 
An influx of American money and tech- 
nicians in the 1920's and 1930’s has been 
largely credited for saving the Commu- 
nist Party from total economic defeat 
during its shakey beginning. American 
engineers designed and built the large 
hydroelectric powerplant that still sup- 
plies much of the country with electricity. 
Russia’s largest steel plant was created 
with American personnel and knowhow. 
Henry Ford applied mass assembly line 
technique he developed in this country 
to build a big truck factory at Gorky, 
Russia, during the 1930’s. That plant is 
still in use with machinery tha‘ is de- 
cades behind the times. It might be re- 
membered that once the plant was buit 
and operating, Joseph Stalin kicked the 
foreigners out and took over the facility. 

There is no guarantee that the same 
thing will not happen again, yet several 
American firms are hard at work build- 
ing what will become one of the world’s 
largest industrial complexes in the Soviet 
Union. The Kama River truck factory is 
designed to produce some 150,000 trucks 
and a quarter of a million engines a year. 
The factory, equivalent to 400 covered 
football fields, will complete all the tasks 
necessary for production from producing 
the steel to finishing the vehicles—all 
under a single roof. An automobile fac- 
tory, built with Western design and 
workers and using Western machinery, 
is already producing half a million cars 
a year for the Russian market. The cars 
and trucks now being driven in the Soviet 
Union are a good example of the many 
areas where Western production is ac- 
complishing manufacturing feats the So- 
viet Union cannot match on its own. 

One area where the Soviet Union ex- 
cells in its production skills is the manu- 
facture of war material. It has little ap- 
parent trouble turning out the missiles, 
bombs and planes to fuel wars all over 
the globe. The factories and steel mills 
that U.S. aid built in Russia during the 
1930’s were used later to create the muni- 
tions that killed American GI’s in Korea 
and Vietnam. 

It was all smiles last week when the 
Nation's top industrial leaders met in 
Washington to hail the Russian chief, 
and for good reason. East-West trade 
agreements will benefit both the big 
multinational corporations in this coun- 
try and the floundering Russian system 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
The businessmen have nothing to lose, as 
long as the American public continues to 
pick up the tab for financing and insur- 
ing their dealings with the Communists. 
The Russians also are able to get the 
low-cost financial backing they need to 
stay afloat. 

The only one who is not smiling at all 
the wheeling and dealing taking place in 
Washington and Moscow is the American 
taxpayer. He is the one who stands to lose 
his hard earned tax money in entangling 
trade alliances with the Soviet Union. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the co- 
operative movement is an important eco- 
nomic, political and sociological factor 
both within the United States and 
abroad. The basic goal of the cooperative 
effort -is to create business structures 
which are owned and directed by the 
consumers of those enterprises’ goods 
and services. 

Here in America, the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. is the national fed- 
eration of cooperatives which promotes 
the common goals of the various U.S. co- 
operative groups and organizations. This 
league has played an important role on 
the international stage through its post- 
World War II sponsorship of the CARE 
program and its growing effort in assist- 
ing the Agency for International Devel- 
opment—AID—to foster economic 
growth and democratic progress in the 
developing nations. 

Mr. Stanley Dreyer, the president of 
the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
recently testified on the activities of the 
league before the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and I am including 
his statement for publication in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY STANLEY DREYER, PRESIDENT, 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A., TO SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, U.S. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, MAY 
16, 1973 
My name is Stanley Dreyer. I am Presi- 

dent of the Cooperative League of the USA 
(CLUSA). We are a national confederation of 
institutions which represents the major sec- 
tors of the cooperative movement. Included 
in our membership are primary level co- 
operatives, regional cooperative associations, 
auxiliary service organizations and sector 
federations. The League's service activities 
are designed basically to serve its member- 
ship in the areas of information, promotion 
and education; in research and development; 
and in representing a cooperative viewpoint 
in legislative matters. 

In addition to these direct membership 
services the League also undertakes develop- 
ment activities directed toward strengthen- 
ing the cooperative movement and expand- 
ing participation in cooperative enterprises. 
These development activities are carried out 
both domestically and internationally, and 
respond to the conviction that participation 
in cooperative organizations provides the 
most effective means for the individual to 
influence and affect changes in the market- 
place, whether as a consumer of goods and 
services, or aS a producer attempting to sell 
his produce, negotiate credit or purchase 
production supplies. 

Since 1945 when we helped establish CARE 
(the Cooperative for American Remittances 
Everywhere) the League has had a long his- 
tory of concern for reaching out to other 
people in other lands—assisting them in 
analyzing their situation, their needs and 
their potential, assisting them in applying 
the principles of cooperation to the task of 
bettering their socio-economic condition, 
and participating with them in the building 
of viable cooperative enterprises. 
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Prom 1954 through June of 1972 the League 
has channeled to the developing nations a 
total of 71 man years, mostly in short term 
consultants’ time, of privately financed tech- 
nical assistance. This capacity to transfer the 
experience and expertise of U.S. cooperatives 
to developing countries was greatly ex- 
panded from 1963 when the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID) entered into a working agree- 
ment with the League as part of its imple- 
mentation of Title V of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, which declared it to be the 
policy of the United States“. . . to encourage 
the development of cooperatives...” as a 
part of the foreign aid program. 

Under this agreement, the Cooperative 
League was authorized to establish an office 
and staff in order to advise and assist AID 
in its cooperative development program, and 
to help mobilize resources which could 
transfer to the developing countries that 
which would be most appropriate and appli- 
cable of the U.S. cooperative experience and 
expertise. 

We have also signed individual country 
task orders with AID Missions for specific 
technical assistamce and cooperative devel- 
opment projects. During 1972, CLUSA had 
active country task orders in Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Panama, and India. During 1972 
CLUSA also initiated a technical assistance 
program in Costa Rica under a contract with 
the National Bank of Costa Rica. Although 
this is not a task order with an AID Mis- 
sion, the contract is directly related to an 
AID development loan to the Bank. 

The League also supports development 
through membership in collaboration with 
other international organizations. The 
League has long been the U.S, member of 
the International Cooperative Alliance 
(ICA). Founded in 1895, the ICA now em- 
braces more than 255,000,000 members of 
cooperative societies in 60 different coun- 
tries, half of which are developing nations. 
It is the only world organization entirely 
and exclusively dedicated to the promotion 
of cooperation in all parts of the world. The 
ICA is the largest non-governmental orga- 
nization with a voice in the United Nations 
and enjoys the highest consultative status 
with the United Nations’ Economic and So- 
cial Council. As such, it is working with the 
United Nations and related agencies to 
mobilize other resources for integrated co- 
operative economic and social development. 

Our interest in development is perhaps 
best documented in our 1972 Biennial Con- 
gress Delegates reaffirmation of CLUSA's 
historic policy of support to cooperative de- 
velopment wherever human needs exist: 

“Cooperatives have proved effective around 
the world in raising living standards and 
helping stimulate economic growth; they are 
a source cf individual dignity, and develop 
skills among people to establish and preserve 
democratic society... The Cooperative 
League ... urges that (foreign assistance) 

should be expanded, drawing on 
resources of existing cooperatives and their 
associations for direct assistance . .. The 
League will continue to utilize advisory com- 
mittees of cooperative personnel to assist 
and advise specific overseas projects .. . to 
improve agriculture production and distribu- 
tion, decent housing, adequate credit and 
better job training. We can help people to 
help themselves through the creation of 
democratic, non-profit institutions such as 
cooperatives, credit unions and similar grass 
root organizations . . . we realize that long- 
run self-sufficiency can come only through 
practical assistance to developing countries 
so they can increase their own production 
of food, and other necessities.” 

The bulk of people of the developing world 
have yet to gain access to goods, services, 
and markets. The technical resources of the 
U.S. cooperative movement can play a sub- 
stantial role in helping to obtain that ob- 
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jective. Through our membership in the ICA 
we feel we are in a position to tap such 
resources and channel them to areas of 
greatest need. It seems consistent that it 
should be a part of the U.S. Government’s 
foreign assistance program to expand these 
cooperative activities in the developing 
countries by providing positive support to 
organizations with experience in this field. 

AS à part of this involvement, CLUSA has 
established a series of advisory committees to 
backstop its outreach activities. Committee 
members come primarily from boards, man- 
agement and staffs of CLUSA member co- 
operatives, br in some instances they are 
recruited also from universities and govern- 
ment agencies. These advisory committees 
serve as & direct practical link between the 
U.S. cooperatives and the development activ- 
ities. They assist In analysis of project po- 
tential, In project design, identification of 
technical personnel for project implementa- 
tion and in project evaluation. Committee 
members often participate in field advisory 
visits. Their professional participation usually 
represents a direct contribution by their 
cooperative. Thus, for every person we in- 
volve actively im our assistance programs 
overseas, hundreds more U.S. citizens develop 
a widening interest in and support of our 
foreign assistance program. 

In addition to the personal contributions 
of individual cooperators with special knowl- 
edge in a particular area, there is a conse- 
quential role for League staff people in get- 
ting organizations in our own and recipient 
countries to work together. Meshing the 
energies of separate groups in the domestic 
scene and in developing countries is their 
unique function, and one which with the 
passage of a quarter century they have come 
to exercise with considerable skill. This is 
done by identifying a problem when we are 
at work and quickly finding here at home the 
group or organization best able and most 
willing to cope with it. The time saved and 
the higher quality of assistance received are 
but two of the measures of the effectiveness 


of this type of expertise. 
Throughout its involvement in interna- 


tional assistance programs, CLUSA has 
operated with conviction that real develop- 
ment must reach the masses of people at the 
lower econom‘r levels, and that those people 
must be involved on a self-help basis to a 
great extent. We are delighted that this is 
the current thinking of many developmental 
institutions including AID, the World Bank, 
the United Nations’ agencies, and others. 


THE DAY OF THE ARCTIC HAS 
COME 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OP ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
next week members of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee will fly to Alaska 
to learn firsthand about the trans- 
Alaska pipeline. 

Already, the committee has had the 
benefit of expert testimony from Interior 
Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton and oth- 
ers in hearings that have spanned more 
than 2 months. 

In this factfinding mission, committee 
members will cover the entire 789-mile 
route of the proposed pipeline from 
Prudhoe Bay in the Arctic to the port of 
Valdez. I am confident their time will be 
taken up with the pipeline, but, in their 
brief stay in Alaska, I am certain, too, 
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that they will see Alaska’s great poten- 
tial as a storehouse of natural resources. 

‘These resources can be utilized, for the 
benefit of all Americans, with minimal 
disruption of the environment. While 
more will be heard on this subject in 
coming years, I should like to offer a 
brief introduction at this time im the 
form of a magazine article that was pub- 
lished in the Reader’s Digest this month 
by Walter J. Hickel, Governor of Alaska 
from 1966 to 1969 and Secretary of the 
Interior in 1969 and 1970: 

THe Day or THE Axrcric Has Come 


By Walter J. Hickel, Governor of Alaska, 
1966-69; Secretary of the Interior, 1969-70: 
“The eyes of the world are turning north. We 
must start using our Arctic resources—in- 
cluding natural beauty and fossil fuel—right 
now.” 

Up here in my office-in Anchorage, I sit 
90 minutes flying time east of Soviet terri- 
tory and 90 minutes south of our rich North 
Slope oil fields, and I wish there was some 
way I could make the rest of America grasp 
the urgent importance to our nation of 
Alaska and this whole top of the world. 

It is a vast, forbidding territory as mys- 
terious as the moon, yet under its cover of 
ice and snow lies a unique opportunity for 
the future. 

Take a good look at a schoolroom globe. 
Look down at the Arctic—ten million square 
miles, extending roughly from the 60th par- 
allel up and across the North Pole. Within 
it lie most of Alaska, almost half of Canada, 
all of Greenland and Iceland, parts of Scan- 
dinavia, an incredible sweep of northern 
Russia and Siberia, plus most of their con- 
tinental shelves and islands. In area, it’s as 
big as Western Europe, the continental 
United States, Japan, India and China com- 
bined—nations which support two billion 
people. The Arctic, just as big, is practically 
unpeopled, and all but unknown. 

Now, focus in on Alaska. Note that the 
shortest air route from New York to Tokyo, 
or to Peking, ts not through Honolulu but 
along the Great Circle route through Alaska. 
Note, too, how the Pacific coasts of North 
America and Asia stretch south like legs of 
a wishbone, and how Alaska sits there stra- 
tegically, atop the entire Pacific basin. 

More than this, Alaska is a treasure-house 
of natural beauty and fossil fuel—fuel that 
Hes undeveloped and unused, at a time when 
we desperately need it to produce energy to 
run our country. 

How much fuel? Nobody knows. Some 30 
billion barrels of oil have already been lo- 
cated on the North Slope—enough to supply 
the “lower 48” with two million barrels a day, 
from now until the year 2000. And that’s not 
all. Estimates of other Alaska oil rezerves, 
both on- and offshore, add another 20-30 bil- 
lion barrels. And if you count potential con- 
tinental-shelf reserves out to a depth of 200 
meters, the total swells unbelievably, by an- 
other 600-780 billion barrels. To top all this, 
Alaska’s coal reserves may exceed 120 billion 
tons, and natural-gas reserves are estimated 
at 238-438 trillion cubic feet. 

Thus, Alaska is 1) geographically a cross- 
roads of the globe, 2) a place of incalculable 
economic potential. In world politics, these 
two things add up to tremendous clout. But 
the northern regions of Russia, Siberia and 
Canada share similar strategic locations and 
the same rich potential. This is why the 
whole Arctic is destined to become a domi- 
nant force in the economic-political balance 
of the world. This is why I believe the world’s 
power center is destined to shift from the 
Middle East to the Arctic. 

What should we Americans be doing about 
it right now? I am convinced that we should 
get on with the job of extracting North Slope 
oll, so that we can reduce our dependence on 
Venezuela and the Middle East, and start 
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damming up the critical and unnecessary 
flow of American dollars abroad. 

As living space for man, the Arctic will 
mever compete with the softer climates; no 
one is going to buy a retirement home on 
Prudhoe Bay. That is why the Arctic is a 
perfect location for a storehouse of wealth. 
And what a storehouse, for everything from 
mineral resources to the rarer rescurces of 
natural beauty and wildlife—perhaps most 
precious of all, in the long run. They will 
refresh the spirit of man as long as he in- 
habits earth. 

The unique Arctic conditions encourage 
two opposite points of view. One says: “Ex- 
ploit it fast. Get in—grab—and get out.” The 
other warns: “The Arctic is a precious wil- 
derness, so delicate and fragile we should lock 
it up. Man should stay out forever.” 

Both viewpoints are wrong. Today we can 
get the oil out—and the gas, the iron a. d the 
copper—without seriously disrupting the 
environment. We know better now than 
simply to take over the engineering techni- 
ques that worked in Texas and Oklahoma. 
We have learned to work with the Arctic ele- 
ments, rather than against them. 

This is something the Russians have 
learned, too. It began when they built the 
‘Trans-Siberian railroad in the 1890s, across 
5500 miles of blizzard-swept desolation— 
“rusty streaks of iron through the vastness 
of nothing to the extremities of nowhere,” 
as detractors scoffed. Then, recognizing po- 
tential in the region, Lenin in 1917 set up 
an imstitute to study the waters north of 
Siberia, the “Northwest Passage” between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Fearful of depending on other nations, 
Soviet leaders were determined to find and 
develop raw materials within their own bor- 
ders. As a result, new cities have materialized 
in the Soviet Arctic and sub-Arctic at fan- 
tastic speeds, and established ones have 
grown. Novosibirsk, on the River Ob in Si- 
beria, now has a population of 1.1 million. 

Today, oil-production plans for western Si- 
beria stagger the mind: two million barrels 
a day by 1975, and double that by 1980, or 
some 40 percent of the U.S.S.R.’s total. Over- 
all, including offshore areas, the Soviet Arctic 
may contain nearly a half-trillion barrels of 
oil, or almost as much as the “proved” re- 
serves (540 billion barrels) of the rest of 
the world. Even more overwhelming are the 
Soviet Arctic’s natural-~gas reserves, esti- 
mated in 1970 at 425 trillion cubic feet (15 
trillion more than ours at that time). 

The Russians have laid down some 18,000 
miles of oil pipelines plus 39,000 miles of gas 
pipelines, and will soon begin piping gas— 
probably to Austria and West Germany this 
year, Italy next year, and later Belgium. Be- 
fore long, we may even be depending on 
Russia to ease our energy crisis. For example, 
under Soviet study now is the feasibility of 
constructing two 56-inch pipelines, one to 
carry western Siberian natural gas north- 
west to Murmansk for tanker shipment to 
our East Coast, the other to convey eastern 
Siberian gas southeast to a port near Viadi- 
vostok for shipment to our West Coast. Their 
combined length: 4,000 miles—five times that 
of our proposed trans-Alaska oll pipeline. 

Understandably, the Russians now say, 
“There is no Russia without Siberia.” They 
have turned a corner in their attitude toward 
the Arctic. It is time for us to do the same. 
The Arctic is not as difficult as it is different. 
Our challenge is to appreciate that differ- 
ence. Let’s stop being afraid of the Arctic. 
Let's roll up our sleeves and get started. 

We need, for example, information about 
the continental shelf and the offshore lands 
of the Arctic. We need up-to-date polar 
maps. We need answers to questions about 
international sovereignty over Arctic waters 
and their seabeds. We ought to know more 
about Arctic transportation and communi- 
cations systems, about the problems of large 
human settlements in the far north. We 
meed a comprehensive study, leading to a 
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coordinated national policy for Arctic de- 
velopment. 

It is a responsibility we share with all the 
nations that rim the Arctic Ocean: the So- 
viet Union, the Scandinavian countries and, 
closest of all, Canada, on whose Mackenzie 
River delta and Arctic islands oil and natural 
gas have recently been discovered in enor- 
mous quantities. The region can become a 
hostile arena of economic and possibly mili- 
tary conflict. Or it can become a shining 
example of how nations can plan, live and 
work together, intelligently and wisely, with 
love for their planet Earth. We must join 
other Arctic nations in a federated approach 
to our common problems and opportunities. 
We owe it to future generations of the whole 
world. 

As much as we have yet to learn, one 
thing is clear to me here in Anchorage—as 
clear as the peak of Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet 
high against the blue Alaskan sky across the 
inlet. We need to move right now. The eyes 
of the world are turning north. We must 
start using our Arctic resources, those of nat- 
ural beauty and those that meet man’s other 
needs. And we must take the first steps, 
whatever our government and Congress 
judge them to be, toward cooperative inter- 
national development of the whole polar 
region. 

I have dreamed of the day when Ameri- 
cans would change their attitude toward 
Alaska and the Arctic. It begins to look as 
though history, economics and world poli- 
tics are with me, and as though the day 
has begun. 


THE NEED FOR A BAN ON 
HANDGUNS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
menace of handguns in our society has 
been a major factor in the growth of 
crime, violence, and personal tragedy 
which our country is experiencing. I have 
introduced legislation which would ban 
all handguns in the United States, with 
the exception of those necessary for use 
by the military, law-enforcement per- 
sonnel, and qualified pistol clubs, and I 
shall continue my efforts to seek passage 
of this proposal. 

Unfortunately, Congress has a poor 
track record in the field of gun control 
legislation, and the inertia which has 
marked its posture is becoming a target 
of growing vocal public criticism. WCBS 
Radio in New York City is broadcasting 
a fine editorial today on the pressing 
need for congressional action to curb the 
handgun peril which is rampant in 
America, and I urge my colleague to 
take note of the broadcast editorial, 
which I am including for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Gun CONTROL 

After a New Yorx City policeman was 
shot to death last week, the Police Commis- 
sioner said it was time for the public to be 
disarmed. 

It was a plea that has been heard many 
times before. He was talking about gun con- 
trol—or gun non-control, a more accurate 
description of life in America. 

Nationwide, civilians own roughly 24 mil- 
lion handguns, and more are sold every min- 
ute. They are not all used for sport. The FBI 


reports that in 1971, fifty-two percent of all 
murders were committed with handguns. Last 
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year in New York City, over 700 people were 
killed with handguns. This despite the fact 
that New York's Sullivan Law is considered 
one of the toughest licensing and registra- 
tion measures in the nation. 

The problem is, there is no effective, na- 
tional effort to <c ntrol the availability and 
ownership of handguns. And the Congress 
has historically been reluctant to meet this 
problem head on, obviously because so many 
voters are gun owners. 

Last year, the Senate passed legislation 
©’ ud at controlling snuw-nosed pistols. But 
a bill that would ban handguns got just seven 
votes and one requiring licensing and regis- 
tration received fewer than 20. The House 
of Representatives did not pass any gun con- 
trol legisiation. 

So things start all over again this year. The 
issue is in the hands of the House Judiciary 
Committee, where more than 20 gun control 
bills of varying severity have been introduced. 
Hearings on them have not been held yet. 
The new chairman of that committee is Con- 
gressman Peter Rodino of New Jersey. If you 
agree with us that it’s time to control the 
killer handgun, write to him. Let him know 
you're looking for action this year. And we'll 
be watching, too. 


DEATH OF AN AGE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, The era of 
military dominance in both domestic 
and international affairs has ended. The 
need for selecting economic and socially 
oriented decision leaders is clear. It is not 
that the Armed Forces will no longer 
be needed. Rather, they are to be sub- 
ordinate to and will serve to stabilize the 
emerging patterns of progress. These 
emerging patterns call for cooperation, 
trade, and mutual restrain—for creation 
of an environment in which differing 
ideologies can move peacefully toward 
mutually desired goals. The time has 
come when the advantages enjoyed by 
some be used to the advantage of all. If 
these trends are seem as a process, and 
not a contest, then no one need be out to 
“bury” his neighbor. Instead, we should 
seek long-term benefit by offering goods 
and services between neighbors within a 
framework of trade and commerce which 
profits the neighborhood of all mankind. 

The challenges of the new age are 
clearly before us. These are challenges 
the United States should be uniquely 
qualified to meet. We need but to recog- 
nize the changing times and —, 
adjust our capabilities and responses to 
meet them. The speech of State Depart- 
ment Legal Advisor, J. Dapray Muir, 
spells some of this out for us. His words 
are worth our time and attention. 

The speech follows: 

AmeErtca’s NEED FoR EXPANDED INTERNATIONAL 
‘TRADE 

(Remarks by J. Dapray Muir, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, Department of State, at Jefferson 
State Junior College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
April 25, 1973.) 

As the President has remarked on so many 
occasions, the world has entered into a new 
era in which there are new mediums of in- 
ternational competition. Hopefully, war and 
preparations for war will become passé, and 
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alliances and security arrangements will 
occupy ever decreasing attention from our 
policy planners and diplomats. 

Few governments are any longer dominated 
by elites who justify their position by ex- 
pertise with arms. Most governments— 
whether Eastern or Western, whether capl- 
talist or communist—refiect the needs of 
business and economics, for which markets 
and profits are more important than vic- 
tories and colonies. The new elites are mo- 
tivated by the same objectives: domestic 
prosperity and a high standard of living for 
their people. Attainment of these goals in- 
volves certain conditions however for which 
nations must increasingly compete. These in- 
clude access to raw materials access to ad- 
vanced technology, access to capital invest- 
ment, high wages, and sufficient exports to 
sustain a favorable balance of payments. 

The United States is no exception to these 
conditions, but for the first time, it is re- 
quired to actively compete. No longer is 
“fortress America’ economically feasible. 
The United States is no longer self-sufficient 
in a growing number of raw materials on 
which it depends. These include petroleum, 
aluminum, chromium, natural gas, and 
lumber. Our technology is no longer unique 
and unaccessible, New steel processes only 
recently being adopted for United States pro- 
duction were developed in Western Europe 
and are a part of their existing plant; the 
Japanese and French are well advanced in 
the design and development of computers; 
and the newest developmental work in avia- 
tion, supersonic transport, has been under- 
taken by a joint venture of England and 
France. Indeed, capital investment is no 
longer assured; domestic industries must 
compete for investment dollars with business 
opportunities all over the world, and, as in 
the case of steel, additional investment may 
be threatened where there is fear of in- 
creased imports of competitive products. 
Finally, our exports no longer pay for our 
imports, In 1972, our trade deficit exceeded 
$6 billion. 

These circumstances, most of which are 
new or at least of new proportions for the 
United States, pose a challenge to our very 
way of life. We can no longer be assured 
that our goods will be competitive in world 
markets; that we can export sufficient quan- 
tities of goods to pay for the imports of raw 
materials necessary to our economy; or that 
we will continue to have infinite quantities 
of reasonably priced energy. 

President Nixon has recognized these chal- 
lenges from the outset of his administra- 
tion. During the four years in which he has 
been in office, he has taken a number of 
important steps to insure that the United 
States and our way of life can survive these 
major changes in circumstance, I am going 
to mention but a few. 

As the markets in Europe and Asia have 
become increasingly competitive and in 
some cases protectionist, the President be- 
gan to look around for new markets for 
American exports. He observed that two of 
the greatest economies in the world—that of 
the Soviet Union and of mainland China— 
were effectively barred to United States 
trade, by virtue of misunderstandings and 
legal constraints which in many cases were 
no longer justified by evolving political re- 
lationships. In May of 1972, President Nixon 
personally visited the Soviet Union, and in 
his meetings with Brezhnev and Kosygin, 
ways of opening this vast market to United 
States goods were among the most important 
matters discussed. It was agreed that a joint 
commercial commission would be established 
to explore means of developing trade be- 
tween these two countries. There quickly 
followed a trade mission to Moscow and War- 
saw, and in October, 1972, an agreement was 
signed which seeks to eliminate the prin- 
cipal legal barriers to such trade and to 
develop a framework which would be condu- 
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cive to increased commercial contacts be- 
tween these two great economies. Export- 
Import Bank credits were extended by the 
United States and a promise was made to 
seek repeal of 1948 legislation requiring 
discriminatory tariff treatment for products 
by the Soviet Union. In return, the Soviet 
Union would assure nondiscriminatory tariff 
treatment for U.S. products, and would also 
facilitate the operations of American com- 
panies seeking to do business in Moscow, 
including concessions relating to offices, em- 
ployees, and settlement of commercial 
disputes. 

The importance of trade between the U.S. 


-and the Soviet Union cannot be overem- 


phasized; the Soviet Union is a reservoir of 
vast quantities of raw materials of interest 
to the U.S,; and its market potential for con- 
sumer type products and machines for mak- 
ing such products is immense, Its interest in 
our consumer type products and technology 
is refiected in the tableware factory being 
constructed with American machinery in 
Kiev; in addition, natural gas contracts are 
being considered by Occidental Petroleum. 

For these reasons, the nondiscriminatory 
tariff treatment for Russian products which 
is the precondition for the increased trade 
contemplated by the October Trade Agree- 
ment, and which the President has, in his 
Trade Reform Act of 1973, requested Con- 
gress to enact, are of great importance, 

The Trade Reform Act which was submit- 
ted by the President two weeks ago, is of 
great importance to American exports in an- 
other respect, as well. This Fall, negotiations 
for the liberalization of international trade 
will begin among the major trading coun- 
tries in Geneva, While tariff duties on a 
number of products have been reduced 
through negotiation over the past twenty- 
five years, there ren.ain a number of tariff 
barriers of great concern to U.S, industries, 
and an increasing number of barriers to 
U.S. exports which do not involve tariff 
duties. These latter include practices rang- 
ing from quotas for certain U.S. products 
to customs practices which cause delay in 
shipments. The bill which the President has 
just submitted will give him the authority 
to negotiate with these countries for the 
elimination of such barriers—both tariffs 
and non-tariff. His power to independently 
negotiate nutual agreements as to tariffs 
would extend for five years; agreements as 
to the elimination of non-tariff barriers, 
which usually involve complicated collateral 
considerations, would become effective only 
with the acquiescence of Congress, except for 
a few matters closely related to the assess- 
ment and collection of duties, which he 
would be entitled to adopt independently. 
This legislation will also empower the Presi- 
dent to take certain steps against imports 
from countries which unfairly discriminate 
against U.S. exports and from countries 
which obtain a competitive advantage in 
third-country markets by subsidizing ex- 
ports. While similar provisions have long 
been a part of our laws, the new act will 
expressly permit the exercise of such powers 
in the event of a balance of payments crisis 
and will otherwise make refinements and 
amendments necessary to increase their 
effectiveness. 

In recent weeks, the President has also 
sent forward & message to Congress outlin- 
ing new policies with respect to our energy 
needs. As I mentioned earlier, the United 
States is required to import Increasing quan- 
tities of petroleum from the Middle East and 
elsewhere. These imports entail important 
security considerations—the same consider- 
ations which led President Eisenhower in 1958 
to impose limitations on the quantities of 
petroleum which could be imported into the 
United States. For example, how would we 
protect, in case of an emergency, the vast 
numbers of tankers which will be required to 
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ply extended sealanes between the United 
States and the Middle East? Now, however, 
new discoveries within the United States have 
been unable to keep up with increases in 
our demand for petroleum, so that increased 
imports are a necessity. In recognition of 
this, the President has essentially termi- 
nated the quota limitations, admitting what- 
ever quantities may be needed. In order to 
curb inflation, he has eliminated tariffs on 
petroleum, imposing only certain license fees 
on imports previously barred by the quotas. 
The President recognized, however, that our 
balance of payments situation, as well as 
the national security considerations which 
I have just mentioned, make it increasingly 
important to limit our dependence on for- 
eign petroleum, For these reasons, he an- 
nounced a major increase in funds for de- 
velopment of alternative sources of energy 
available domestically. These include geo- 
thermal sources, coal liquifaction and nuclear 
fission and fusion, In the interim he has 
urged the simplification of licensing pro- 
cedures for new plants utilizing existing nu- 
clear technology, and that for the interim, 
there should be greater reliance on coal, of 
which we have an abundance. To increase 
the development of domestic natural gas re- 
sources, he has requested that natural gas 
from newly discovered sources be permitted 
to be sold at unregulated, market prices, 
which will be somewhat higher than the 
current regulated price. This economic in- 
centive shoulld result in increased explora- 
tion by our domestic natural gas producers. 
Lastly, but not least in importance, he has 
urged a new “energy ethic”, in which con- 
servation will be part of the thinking of 
each and everyone of us, 

The disparity of national interests with 
respect to exports and imports and with re- 
spect to access to raw materials is infinitely 
preferable to armed conflict—let there be 
no misunderstanding, however, but that eco- 
nomic competition is no less real. What is at 
stake is our standard of living, our way of 
life, and for these reasons, regardless of how 
remote international trade may seem, these 
initiatives are deserving of your interest and 
support. 


AN AUTISTIC CHILD 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day in my daily insert during National 
Autistic Children’s Week, I would like 
to discuss the case of a particular, but 
typical, autistic child. 

A recent article in the National Enquir- 
er related the life of Jay Nolan, son of 
actor Lloyd Nolan, Jay was an autistic 
child and not once during his 27 years 
did he utter a single word. Although not 
all autistic children are mute, many are. 
Jay did learn how to swim and play the 
piano, but as he grew older he became 
less manageable and demanded constant 
surveillance. Eventually, Jay was sent to 
a special school. 

Life with an autistic child in the 
household is an extremely difficult one. 
The care and attention that must be 
rendered to the child demands total de- 
votion. Many recommend the institu- 
tionalization of autistic children, but this 
is not the answer. Special schools and 
special training can help an autistic child 
develop. This, coupled with further re- 
search and a possible cure, will enable 
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the autistic child to become a productive 
member of society. 
The article from the Enquirer follows: 
Lioyp NoLaN TELLS oF TeaGepy IN His 
Lire: Son WHoọo Never SPOKE AND DIED 
AT 27 
(By Edward B. Camlin) 


Famed actor Lioyd Nolan slowly leafed 
through an album filled with prized snap- 
shots of a healthy, blond boy swimming in a 
pool. 

The pictures were of his son, Jay—a son 
who lived and died without once uttering a 
single word. 

Jay, who died 4 years ago at the age of 27, 
was a victim of infantile autism. This severe 
emotional and biological condition makes 
children unresponsive to the world around 
them. 

In an Enquirer interview at his home in 
Brentwood, Calif., Nolan talked about his 
family’s years of heartbreak, in the hope of 
helping others with autistic children. 

“My wife Mell and I didn’t know Jay was 
autistic. We had never even heard the word 
before. We first noticed something was wrong 
when he was about two years old. Jay 
wouldn’t react to people and I thought, ‘My 
God, he’s deaf!’ But doctors said he wasn’t.” 

Then the family noticed extreme patterns 
of outlandish behavior—crying and shouting 
all day long until Jay was weary. 

“I was terribly sorry for Mell. I'd go off to 
work early in the morning and come home at 
7 p.m. She'd be with this problem all day 
long. And the problem became greater. 

“When Jay was 3 years old, he refused to 
feed himself. Acting under a doctor’s sugges- 
tion, we didn’t feed Jay even though the food 
was in front of him. As the days wore on, he 
got thinner and thinner. 

“Poor Mell was getting thinner each day 
too, from worry. Finally on the ninth day, Jay 
picked up his spoon and fed himself. After 
that, we never had to feed him again.” 

Nolan said his son had to be taken out of 
school because he disrupted classes. Although 
Jay was usually unmanagemable, he learned 
to play some piano and loved to swim in the 
family pool all day. 

“Jay's sister Melinda was two years older 
than him and she was very sweet and under- 
standing—for a while. Jay would rudely 
break up his sister's games. More and more 
Melinda began finding excuses to visit friends 
and it was obvious she was trying to avoid 
her brother. 

“As she got older, it began to take a toll on 
her—on all of us. He needed constant 24-hour 
surveillance. Eventually we put Jay into a 
special school when he was 13. 

“We used to visit him as often as we could, 
but I was never sure that he knew me. He'd 
look right through me as if I wasn’t there.” 

After 3 years, Jay was transferred to a 
special school in Philadelphia where he lived 
for 11 years. In 1969, he choked to death on 


about the tragedy of autism. 

He has been named honorary chairman of the 

National Society for Autistic Children, 1973- 
74. 

“Autistic Children can be taught, but it's 

on a one-teacher-to-one-student basis. The 


something right. Over a period of time, one 
child was asked 4,700 times to raise his hand 
before he finally did it. 

“The hope is to be able to begin to com- 
municate with these children, then to teach 
them so they can go on to a public school. 

“I know of one 15-year-old autistic boy who 
is going to a public school and loves it. He's 
learning 8; 

“Sometimes autistic children have total 
recall and can remember everything they've 
ever read. 
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“Through grants, there are special schools 
for autistic children so they can learn to en- 
ter society and become human beings.” 


STATEMENT OF COMMENDATION 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, in 
keeping with the custom of this body of 
recognizing meritorious achievement, I 
would like to present the following state- 
ment of commendaticn to station 
KMGH-TV, Denver, Colo., for its dis- 
tinguished public service program, en- 
titled “Colorado: Options for the 
Future.” 

In an era when the mass media is 
frequently subjected to criticism by both 
the Government and private sector, it is 
gratifying to learn of a locally produced 
television documentary presented by a 
Denver TV station that received almost 
unanimous public acclaim. 

This documentary, entitled “Colorado: 
Options for the Future,” broadcast on 
station KMGH-TV on March 22, 1973, 
in prime time—7:30 to 10 p.m—was 
a remarkable production not only for its 
length—2% hours—but for its exhaustive 
treatment and practical solutions for 
such pressing community needs and 
problems as housing, land use, utilization 
of natural resources, population control, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
growth. 

The television editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News, Walter Saunders, said 
in his column of March 22, 1973: 

This program is the most ambitious effort 
ever made by a Denver TV station. The pro- 
gram deserves to be seen, not because it is 
an ambitious effort, but rather, because it 
is educational and informative. 


Barbara Haddad Ryan, Denver Post 
television-radio editor, devoted an entire 
page of “Roundup,” the newspaper’s 
Sunday magazine supplement of March 
18, 1973, to comment and interviews con- 
cerning the documentary with KMGH-— 
TV station manager, Jack Tipton, news 
director, Bob White and Bob Burton, 
producer/writer/narrator of the pro- 
gram. 

The Aspen (Colorado) Times, in its 
issue of April 26, 1973, declared: 

Very little programming originates in Den- 
ver and controversy is generally avoided at 
all costs. In that light, Channel 7 should get 
an A for effort and another A for devoting 
nearly an evening's entire prime time to the 
film, rather than burying it in the weekend 
afternoon graveyard. 


Prof. Frank S. Mathews of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines was so im- 
pressed with the prospectus for the pro- 
gram that he requested permission to 
bring his class of 50 junior and senior 
high school teachers, taking a special 
course in environmental issues, to the 
studios to view the documentary in a 
group. 

One teacher from the group wrote in 
part: 


The program was one of the most benefi- 
cial two hours I have invested in television, 
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and I would like to encourage Channel 7 to 
continue in their work of public instruction 
and public awareness. 


Another teacher observed: 

I believe the show will serve as resource 
material for many groups including the leg- 
islature now in session. I am impressed by 
the amount of data contained in the pro- 
gram, all of which I thought was treated 
unbiasedly. 


Still another teacher in Professor 
Mathews’ class commented the program 
was: 

Excellent and provocative. It zeroed in on 
the kind of questions, we, as citizens of this 
State, must begin to answer if we are to have 
a State worthy of any kind of pride. 


Various persons in public life took the 
unusual step of writing to Station 
KMGH-TYV in praise of the program, in- 
cluding an official of the Denver public 
schools who wrote: 

Please know that our schools have eagerly 
responded to the beautiful program, “Colo- 
rado: Options for the Future”, . . . our sei- 
ence departments, our social studies depart- 
ments, our student activities departments all 
viewed the initial airing of the program. . . ~ 
Please be assured that we recognize good 
homework and good scholarship ... and 
great television. This particular program .. . 
is one of the great television efforts of our 
time. 


I understand that the KMGH-TV 
News Department staff, and its docu- 
mentary producer, Bob Eurton, devoted 
8 months to the planning and produc- 
tion of this program, indicating some- 
thing of the time and effort that went 
into its preparation. 

For the reasons cited herein, KMGH- 
TV is deserving of high commendation 
for its distinguished public service 
through the presentation of the docu- 
mentary, “Colorado: Options for the 
Future”. 


HUMAN DECENCY IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


— 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, for almost 
5 years now, there has continued to exist 
an affront to basic human decency in 
Northern Ireland, perpetrated by succes- 
sive British governments. That affront 
has been crystallized by the storm 
trooper-like actions of the British Army, 
taken against a substantial number of 
the people of Northern Ireland. 

Because of the countless number of 
violations of basic human rights by the 
British Government against a segment of 
a nation which Britain itself considers to 
be an integral part of the United King- 
dom, it would be simply impossible for 
me to go into this area at great length. 
However, one particular draconian ab- 
rogation of human justice, imposed upon 
the people of Northern Ireland—without 
any consideration of revocation since its 
implementation in 1922—is the so-called 
“Special Powers Act,” maintained and 
controlled by every successive British 
Government since that time—by the gov- 
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ernment of a nation greatly lauded for 
its judicial system and sense of demo- 
cratic fairplay. Briefly, the “Special 
Powers Act,” permits the denial of fres- 
dom to the people of Northern Ireland as 
it does in no part of the British nation. 
Perhaps this is because Britain does not 
actually believe that Northern Ireland is 
an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
Surely the aggressive actions of the Brit- 
ish Army there indicates she is not. The 
Special Powers Act permits authorities to 
arrest and search without warrant; to 
imprison without charge or trial, denies 
the right to legal counsel, prohibits in- 
quests upon prisoners deaths, et cetera. 
Along with the so-called “Internment 
Camps”—the British answer to concen- 
tration camps—these are examples of the 
current state of affairs in Northern 
Ireland. 

It is now painfully obvious to us all, 
from what information we do get from 
the media about Northern Ireland, that 
the Heath government’s so-called solu- 
tion to the Irish question has had only 
negative results. Rather than bringing 
about peace, the Heath government has 
succeeded in promoting hatred and dis- 
crimination. Gentlemen, I know the true 
nature of the present situation in North- 
ern Ireland; I was there; I spoke with 
the people whose lives have been made 
so miserable by these totalitarian poli- 
cies; and I know that the distorted pic- 
ture which the British Information 
Agency conveys to the American people 
is definitely false. They seek to justify 
their fiendish policies on the grounds that 
it is the wish of the people of Northern 
Treland to remain British because union 
with the Irish Republic would bring re- 
ligious and cultural discrimination. This 
is utter nonsense, and the sooner we re- 
alize this, then the better for free men 
everywhere. The only single solution 
which has not been tried in an effort to 
bringing peace to the north of Ireland, 
is the total reunification of the Irish na- 
tion, north and south. That there exists 
no discrimination in the Republic of Ire- 
land, was manifested so clearly 21 weeks 
ago, when the vast majority of the Irish 
people elected, an English-born Protes- 
tant, Erskine Childers to be president. 

Therefore Mr. Speaker, in order to 
give my colleagues a clearer perspective 
as to what is actually happening in 
Northern Ireland. I now submit for the 
Record, the motion presented by Mr. 
Luis Kutner, chairman of the Commis- 
sion for the International Due Process of 
Law, to the European Commission of 
Human Rights, concerning alleged 
charges of brutality and inhumane 
treatment committed by the British Gov- 
ernment against the people of Northern 
Ireland. Subsequently, I shall submit for 
the Recorp sections of the briefs per- 
taining to these charges, including sworn 
eyewitness testimony. 

The presentation follows: 

Motion To Grant AND IssuE APPROPRIATE 

DIRECTIVES TO RESPONDENTS AND TO ApJupDI- 


CATE THE APPLICATIONS; TOGETHER WITH 

BRIEF IN SUPPORT OF SAM MOTION 

Now comes Luis Kutner, duly empowered 
counsel for Patrick Brendan McDonnell and 
other Applicants above-captioned, in response 
to the Commission’s directive of June 6, 
1973, and moves the Commission of Human 
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Rights to find and transmit to the Council 
of Ministers the following: 

1. That Applicants be given locus standi 
before the European Court of Human Rights; 

2. That each Applicant has exhausted all 
practical available domestic remedies regard- 
less of technical shortcomings; 

3. That each Applicant has established deg- 
radation, torture and arbitrary imprison- 
ment; 

4. That each Applicant is procedurally 
competent to have the right of petition and 
the right of action; 

5. That the Respondents, The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, have deliberately infringed each Ap- 
plicant’s guarantees enumerated in the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human Rights, particu- 
larly life and liberty (Article 2); protection 
against torture, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment (Article 3); security of the person 
(Article 5); protection of civil rights and 
“due process” in criminal proceedings (Arti- 
cle 6); freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion (Article 9); freedom of expression 
(Article 10); said Articles to apply to all per- 
sons without discrimination on any ground 
such as sex, race, color, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, association with a national minority, 
property, birth or status, inter alia; 

6. To find that each Applicant has complied 
with Article 25(1) of the Convention, which 
provides: 

“(1) The Commission may receive petitions 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe from any person, non- 
governmental organization or group of in- 
dividuals claiming to be the victim of a 
violation by one of the High Contracting Par- 
ties of the rights set forth in this Con- 
vention. . .” 

In support thereof, counsel further states: 

‘That in his letter of June 6, 1973 to coun- 
sel for Applicants herein, received June 9, 
1973, the Secretary to the European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights in response to Motion 
made on February 26, 1973 for legal assist- 
ance and an accelerated hearing and other 
relief, stated, inter alia: 

a. that the Commission declined to pro- 
ceed with examination until detailed infor- 
mation concerning the injuries resulting to 
each Applicant from Respondents’ acts or 
omissions; 

b. that exact information regarding the 
exhaustion of domestic remedies would be 
required; 

c. that counsel for Applicants would be 
afforded approximately twenty-one (21) days 
to furnish such information to the Com- 
mission. 

That in response to the Secretary’s di- 
rection, pursuant to the Commission’s 
‘arbitrary and unfair order, Applicants’ sup- 
porting Brief is attached hereto and made a 
part hereof. 

Therefore, Applicants pray: 

That the Commission 

1. Grant and hear the several Applica- 
tions herein as a Collective Application, pur- 
suant.to its inherent powers; 

2. Grant a hearing on Applicants’ Petition 
for Writ of Habeas Corpus; 

3. Issue appropriate directives to Respond- 
ents to disclose the names of all persons 
arrested, detained and interned from Au- 
gust.10, 1971 to the present; 

4, Appoint several Members of the Com- 
mission as special Investigators to observe 
the conditions of detention in the various 
detention centers in Northern Ireland; to 
interview Applicants to ascertain with 
greater particularity the circumstances of 
each Applicant’s detention; 

5. Direct Respondents to show cause why 
the Special Powers Act of 1922 should not be 
abrogated forthwith; 

6. Direct Respondents to show cause why 
Applicants, individually and_ collectively, 
should not be put to a fair and just trial and 
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afforded the minimal standards of due 
process of law; 

7. Require Respondents to answer or plead 
to the Applications within a short day; 

8. Recommend to the Council of Ministers 
to the European Court of Human Rights to 
suspend the Council of Europe membership 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland pursuant to Article 8 of 
the Statute of the Council of Europe for 
their failure to faithfully comply with 
Article 3 of said Statute. 


EDUCATION AT ITS BEST 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, though 
America needs its Harvards and Yales 
and Columbias, and it needs its prepara- 
tory schools and academies, it needs, just 
as much, schools such as Malcolm-King 
Harlem College Extension. 

A recent article in the New York Times 
entitled ‘Malcolm-King: A College 
Geared to Help Highly Motivated 
Adults” described the institution and 
what it is doing in and for the com- 
munity. 

[From the New York Times, June 18, 1973] 
MaLcoLM-Kinc: A COLLEGE. GEARED To HELP 
HIGHLY MOTIVATED ADULTS 


(By Gene I. Maeroff) 


College was out of the question for Mar- 
guerite Marshall when she graduated from 
high school in the nineteen-thirties. She was 
poor, black and orphaned and it was the 
Great Depression. 

But recently, Mrs. Marshall, now 51 years 
old and the mother of three, was graduated 
summa cum laude from Marymount College 
on the city’s East Side. Had it not been for 
Malcolm-King: Harlem College Extension, 
from which she transferred to Marymount, 
Mrs. Marshall feels she would not have re- 
sumed her long-interrupted schooling. 

Malcolm-King, the only institution of 
higher education with degree-level work in 
Harlem, is little publicized and almost un- 
noticed by the rest of the city. But in the 
five years of its existence it has offered a 
growing number of adults such as Mrs. Mar- 
shall a second chance in life, the oppor- 
tunity to pursue fully accredited college- 
level studies, 


FACULTY IS NOT PAID 


Malcolm-King is an institution without a 
single paid faculty member. All 97 professors 
are volunteers whose full-time jobs are else- 
where. More than half hold doctorates or 
are in the process of completing doctoral pro- 
grams. 

There is no tuition at Malcolm-King and 
the college gets almost all of its classroom 
space rent-free. The classes, scattered 
throughout Harlem, meet only in the eve- 
nings and on Saturdays in space contributed 
by Intermediate School 201, Resurrection 
Catholic Church and the Urban Center, 

The average age of the 753 students, 90 
per cent of whom are black and most of 
whom are Puerto Rican, is 32. A fundamental 
aspect of the college’s policy is to discourage 
recent high school graduates from applying 
for admission. 

“We are interested in older people, the 
ones who missed the boat because they got 
out of high school too long ago, before Open 
Admission and the other opportunities that 
minority youngsters coming out of high 
school today enjoy,” says Mattie Cook, Mal- 
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colm-King Administrative director, one of 
the few black women in the country to head 
a college. 

Mrs. Cook, a Harlem resident for 18 years, 
holds a master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, She is a forth- 
right and immensely popular woman who 
has been with Malcolm-King since its found- 
ing. 

Sirs. Cook, who was unsalaried for the first 
two years she ran the college, now draws 
$16,000 annually. Malcolm-King’s entire in- 
come of Jess than $250,000, which comes al- 
most solely from Federal and state grants, 
pays for an administrative staff of 27 and 
office space. 

Eleven stories above 125th Street, in the 
college's headquarters in the Lee Building, 
overlooking the rooftops of Harlem's dreary 
tenements, Mrs. Cook reflected on the pur- 
pose of Malcolm-King. 

NINETY-FOUR COURSES OFFERED 


“Black people have had enough of train- 
ing programs that lead to certificates,” she 
declared. “It is evident that the better jobs 
are not open unless you have credentials, 
academic degrees. Society demands it and if 
that’s what it takes to move up, then let’s 
not say people don’t need credentials.” 

From the outset, Malcolm-King’s courses 
there are now 94 listed in the mimeographed 
booklet that serves as a catalogue—were 
recognized by the State Board of Regents 
as carrying full academic credit, although 
the college is unchartered because it does 
not have the necessary $500,000 to guarantee 
financial solvency. 

The Regents have allowed Malcolm-King 
to give accredited courses because the col- 
lege’s faculty members have been appointed 
adjunct professors by one of three colleges 
that have agreed to help Malcolm-King. 
They are Fordham, Marymount and Mount 
St. Vincent. 

Malcolm-King'’s courses are of the sort 
usually offered during the first two years of 
college—accounting, American history, urban 
politics, economics, child psychology and 
biology. There are departments of business, 
education, history and social science, hu- 
manities and mathematics and natural sci- 
ence. 

A student may earn up to 62 credits at 
Malcolm-King and then transfer elsewhere 
as a junior to complete a bachelor’s-degree 
program. Officials at Marymount and Mount 
St. Vincent say that none of the dozens of 
Malcolm-King students they have accepted 
has failed or dropped out. 

“Some of my best students have been those 
I have taught at Malcolm-King,” says the 
Rev. Frank Gignac, a theology professor at 
Fordham whose doctorate in Greek philos- 
ophy is from Oxford University. Father Gig- 
nac has taught linguistics and philosophy at 
Malcolm-King. 

“Students at Malcolm-King are intensely 
motivated,” he said. 

Malcolm-King requires with few excep- 
tions, that a candidate for admission be a 
high-school graduate or pass the high school 
equivalency test. 

Placement examination are mandated in 
English and mathematics and students who 
are deficient must take remedical courses. 
All students must take a two-credit freshman 
course in study and research skills. 

“PERSONAL ATTENTION” NOTED 

. Eliott Brown, a former Wall Street clerk, 
remarks that “this kind of personal atten- 
tion is what you need after you're been away 
from school for so long.” Mr. Brown, who is 
40, has gone on to Manhattan College as a 
business major after studying at Malcolm- 
King. 

Despite such individual success stories, 
however, Malcolm-King has its problems, one 
of which is a high dropout rate. The college 
also has found it difficult to attract male stu- 
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dents, women dominating the enrollment by 
a more than 3 to 1 margin. 

Nevertheless, Malcolm-King officials remain 
convinced that the college can make a special 
contribution in an area of the city in which 
a tiny portion of the population has had 
higher education. Endeavoring to widen the 
college's service to the community beyond the 
regular courses, Malcolm-King has become 
involved in programs to curb drug abuse and 
to help ministers, educators and ex-convicts. 

“Our biggest handicap to expansion is fi- 
nancial,” says Mrs. Cook, who notes that the 
college is turning down almost 300 students 
a semester because it cannot accommodate 
them. 

“We are doing what everyone is always tell- 
ing minorities they are supposed to do—pull- 
ing ourselves up by our bootstraps,” she de- 
clared. “We need more money and though the 
Harlem community has been very cooperative 
it does not have within it the kind of finan- 
cial resources we need. We have to find ways 
to tap more outside aid.” 

Malcolm-King has long had a knack for 
working its way out of tough situations. 

In 1968, when the college was less than a 
year old and its 30 students got together to 
choose a name, they found themselves in a 
heated deadlock, one faction urging the name 
Malcolm X College and the other holding out 
for Martin Luther King College. 

Following a tie vote, skillful maneuvering 
ended what seemed to be an irreconcilable 
conflict, giving the college a combined name 
and averting lasting dissention. ` 


IN SUPPORT OF A SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Republican Task Force 
on Aging, I wish to express my strong 
support for the creation of a House Select 
Committee on Aging. The problems of 
the aged are too enormous to neglect the 
formation of such a panel any longer. 
Today there are approximately 20 mil- 
lion American citizens age 65 and older. 
Inflation, including rising housing, food 
and health care costs is often devastating 
to a retired person who has worked all 
his life hoping to live out his old age in 
dignity. 

Like other predominately low income 
groups older Americans spend dispro- 
portionately more of their income on 
food, shelter and medical care. While the 
average family pays 17 percent of its 
budget for food, the elderly person spends 
27 percent. Housing needs consume about 
34 percent of an older person’s income 
compared with a national average of 23 
percent. 

Since housing is one of the highest 
items in the average elderly person’s bud- 
get, the lack of low-cost, specifically de- 
signed units is a critical problem, neces- 
sitating the provision of such decent and 
reasonably priced shelter for the needy 
elderly. The suspension of new commit- 
ments for public housing, rent supple- 
ments, section 235 (homeownership, and 
section 236 rental housing intensifies the 
housing shortage for the aged. Moreover, 
while subsidized starts are scheduled and 
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continue at a rate of 250,000 per year, 
there is no guarantee that a definite 
number of units specifically designed for 
the elderly will be constructed. 

Fortunately, more and more attention 
at both the Federal and State levels is 
being focused on the drain on elderly 
income caused by property taxes. These 
taxes, which take a disproportionate 
share of retirement income, have jumped 
by 39 percent over the past 4 years, 
nearly twice the overall increase in the 
Consumer Price Index. Since over 170 
percent of those over 65 own their own 
homes, the impact has been especially 
severe for the aged. 

An added critical problem for the el- 
derly is the serious income drain caused 
by the high cost of health care. Today, 
out of pocket, per capita direct pay- 
ments for medical treatment for the el- 
derly are actually $42 higher than they 
were in 1965, the year before medicare 
went into effect. 

Beyond these areas of immediate con- 
cern remain a myriad of other problems 
facing older Americans. 

At present there are eight different 
committees considering legislation affect- 
ing the elderly. This fragmentation of 
effort submerges the special problems of 
the elderly, which are often lumped to- 
gether with those of the rest of the pop- 
ulation in such critical areas as trans- 
portation, housing, and medical care. Be- 
cause the problems of the aged have not 
been adequately focused on in the House, 
the elderly have been given less atten- 
tion than they deserve. 

There are significant advantages to a 
single permanent House Committee on 
Aging as outlined in House Resolution 
460. Such a committee would specifi- 
cally treat the problems of the aged and 
give them a full-time voice in the House. 
Moreover, it would provide an overview 
of the effects of legislation not offered 
under the present structure. The com- 
mittee would not only provide needed ex- 
pertise, but would also allow study and 
analysis of problems on an on-going 
basis, promoting efficient and effective 
legislation. As the numbers of elderly and 
their concerns grow daily, we as elected 
representatives simply cannot afford to 
make ad hoc, piecemeal, and insuf- 
ficiently informed judgments on their 
problems. 

Finally, the committee would enable 
the House, as a legislative body, to be a 
self-reliant gatherer and disseminator of 
information on problems of aging to its 
own members. Unlike the Senate, which 
has had its own Special Committee on 
Aging for 12 years, the House has had 
limited expertise regarding problems of 
the aged. A committee which has the ad- 
vantage of focusing on the elderly could 
remedy this situation because its mem- 
bers and staff would be in a position to 
closely examine and develop courses of 
action to deal with these problems. 

For example, the Senate committee, in 
operation since 1961, has built up a 
significant bibliography of reports and 
activities. During 1972 alone, the com- 
mittee held 9 days of hearings in 
Washington on “Future Directions in 
Social Security.” It also held field hear- 
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ings in New York City on the conditions 
of tenants in public housing. In addition, 
it produced five reports related to home 
nursing care, unemployment, legal af- 
fairs, and the history of legislation on 
the elderly. A major part of the commit- 
tee’s efforts have concentrated on fol- 
lowing up the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Aging. It has 
worked closely with the Senate Finance 
Committee in reports on the issue of 
nursing home care, and in the passage of 
the 20 percent social security increase 
in H.R. 1. 

Moreover, the Senate Select Commit- 
tee has also had an impact on other Sen- 
ate committees, particularly those con- 
cerned with specific legislation affecting 
the elderly. For example, the committee 
was involved in 66 provisions of legisla- 
tion enacted in the 92d Congress, either 
through recommendations of legislation 
or investigation of the problem. Finally, 
the committee played a key role in en- 
couraging the passage and signing of the 
critically important Older Americans 
Act amendments. 

We, in the House, need a select Com- 
mittee on Aging in order to provide a 
comprehensive approach to the problems 
of the Nation’s elderly. Although the 
creation of this committee will require 
the utilization of additional House re- 
sources and finances now, in the long run 
these resources will be spent to reduce 
the duplication of effort, coordinate re- 
search and benefit elderly Americans by 
helping them live their later years as 
proud, active and contributing members 
of society. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE ENERGY SHORTAGE—A 
DISGRACE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
clearest responsibility of the Congress to 
act immediately to reduce the inexcusa- 
bly and unnecessarily high auto emis- 
sions pollution control requirements, to 
a level consistent with actual public 
need. Unless this is done, the require- 
ments of present law will mean a waste, 
and I repeat, waste, of nearly 3 mil- 
lion barrels of oil per day starting in 
1976. There is no excuse for this legisla- 
tive delay in facing the realities of over- 
kill in the Clean Air Act of 1970 require- 
ments, despite unwillingness of certain 
Members of Congress to act responsibly 
lest they be misunderstood by their 
constituency. 

Apparently the author of that act is 
hedging on the subject for whatever 
reason. Meanwhile the U.S. automobile 
industry is faced with a 15-month lead- 
time dilemma, the U.S. automobile buyer 
faces a price tag for 1975-76 cars up 
several hundred dollars, and a gas mile- 
age for these cars that is utterly ridicu- 
lous—all because of pollution control 


gadgetry that is not required by public 
need for public health in almost any 
identifiable part of the country. 
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I urge interested citizens to write to 
their Congressman or Senator to protest 
this congressional procrastination. It is 
in truth a disgrace and those responsible 
ought to be identified and held responsi- 
ble. These are the Members with au- 
thority over bills such as H.R. 4313 that 
would reduce emissions control require- 
ments from the present level of 96 per- 
cent pollution free to 90 percent pollu- 
tion free. Even the 90 percent figure is 
more than is required by California for 
Los Angeles—the No. 1 air inversion 
problem in the United States. 

In this connection I commend the 
reading of a recent editorial appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal on this 
subject. 

THE TAILPIPE DEBATES 


Now that Senator Muskie has completed 
two weeks of oversight hearings on the suto- 
mobile emission standards required by the 
1970 Clean Air Act he not only has a better 
idea of what the auto manufacturers want 
by way of relief, but also what they are will- 
ing to give in return. It shouldn't be any sur- 
prise that each of the Big Three had a differ- 
ent proposal depending on how each views its 
competitive advantage. 

Generat Motors Corp. has an immense in- 
vestment in oxidizing catalysts and trails 
Ford Motor Co. in research on the stratified- 
charge êngine. So GM President Edward N. 
Cole proposes nationwide application of the 
interim standard that the Environmental 
Protection Agency has set for California, 
freezing that standard into law “for several 
years.” This approach would force GM's com- 
petitors to employ oxidizing catalysts with- 
out delay, divert them from pursuit of alter- 
nate clean-up methods and give GM the 
chance to get its investment in catalysts back 
while catching up with Ford on the stratified- 
charge engine. 

Ford would naturally like to press its ad- 
vantage with the stratified-charge engine 
while not completely abandoning its invest- 
ment in the oxidizing catalyst. So Ford 
President Lee Iacocca proposed to the Muskie 
subcommittee that the industry be granted 
@ year’s extension in meeting the carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbon standards, this 
on top of the extra year already granted by 
EPA, In return, Ford would launch a “prior- 
ity effort” to put as many as 500,000 1977 cars 
on the road with stratified-charge engines. 
The year’s delay would enable Ford to avoid 
tooling up for oxidizing catalysts on that one 
engine line it would convert to stratified- 
charge. 

Chrysler Corporation despises any and all 
catalysts. But it believes it leads its competi- 
tors in the use of electronic ignitions and 
fuel control as a means of cleaning emissions 
not at the tailpipe but within the engine. So 
Chrysler President John Riccardo proposes 
that the interim EPA standard for 1975 be 
extended through 1976 and that California, 
which now must meet a tougher standard 
than the rest of the nation, be kept on a par 
with other states those two years. For the 
1977 model year, he pledges to meet the 
Slightly tougher standards that the state of 
California proposed as being sufficient to pro- 
tect public health. All of this, he says, with- 
out any catalysts. 

What Detroit completely agrees on is its 
desire to have the standard for oxides of 
nitrogen (NOX) revised as soon as possible 
by Congress. None of the auto makers like 
the reduction catalysts necessary to get down 
to the 1976 federal standard of 0.41 grams per 
mile. Without this second catalysts, GM and 
Ford propose getting down to 2.0 gr./mi., 
Chrysler to 1.5 gr./mi. And since EPA admits 
that the current federal standard derived 
from faulty scientific evidence and is thus 
unsupportable, it now seems almost sadistic 
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for Congress to require Detroit to continue 
pouring resources into reduction catalysts 
simply as a means of “maintaining pressure” 
on the industry. 

We have no idea how seriously Senator 
Muskie is pondering any of these proposals. 
But we hope he is sorting through them to 
try to find where the public interest lies. It’s 
highly probable that what Mr. Muskie decides 
to do, Congress will go along with, leaving 
the Senator with what amounts to a presi- 
dential decision that will determine the fu- 
ture course of the auto industry. Our only 
concern is that he may choose not to make a 
decision, but to simply let matters ride. 

Our own preference is some kind of solu- 
tion that would get the nation off the catalyst 
course entirely while maintaining pressure 
on the industry in a drive toward the clean- 
est possible air. At the very least, catalysts 
will require cumbersome maintenance sys- 
tems, test procedures th. t have not yet even 
been developed and a total conversion of the 
petroleum industry to unleaded gasoline. 

Because 1975 model cars sold in California 
have to employ oxidizing catalysts which do 
not tolerate lead, 70% of all the gas stations 
in the nation will have to provide unleaded 
gas by the fall of 1974. At a time when refin- 
ery capacity is strained to the limit and the 
industry faces capital spending needs of up 
to $30 billion through the decade merely to 
keep up with demand, it hardly seems pru- 
dent to impose further demands on it, es- 
pecially when clean alternat. power systems 
not requiring unleaded gas appear so close 
at hand. Additionally, it takes 5% to 6% more 
crude oil to refine unleaded gas than the 
leadesi type. 

Jettisoniig the catalysts would not mean 
capitulation to Mr. Dirt. It would merely 
mean revising the standards to levels the 
California pollution experts found sufficient 
to protect public health, perhaps granting an 
extra year to get there so no auto manufac- 
turer has a clear advantage over its competi- 
tors in getting there. 

In writing the 1970 Act, Senator Muskie 
designed it as shock treatment for the auto 
industry. And it worked to the extent that 
there is now intense technological competi- 
tion in the industry. The present moment 
calls for much more delicate, refined action 
on the part of Congress. It waits for Senator 
Muskie to point the way. 


LETTER WRITTEN TO FRENCH AM- 
BASSADOR ON FRENCH NUCLEAR 
TESTS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed French nuclear tests in the South 
Pacific have caused a storm of protest 
around the world. In the past these pro- 
tests have come from international orga- 
nizations and groups specifically formed 
to deal with the problem of radioactive 
contamination of the atmosphere. 

However, the danger from these tests 
have become apparent to a great many 
people who would not normally be con- 
cerned with this problem. 

A clear indication of this growing 
awareness of the danger is a letter which 
was sent to the French Ambassador to 
the United States by C. L. Dennis, inter- 
national president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, protesting the tests. 
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At this time I enter into the RECORD 
this letter: 

BROTHERHOOD oF RAILWAY, AIRLINE 
AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION 
EMPLOYES, 

June 20, 1973. 
Mr. JACQUES KOSCIUSKO Morizer 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: As a long-term 
member of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation (ITF), the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Airline Clerks (BRAC), whose 
more than 250,000 members I am honored 
to represent, wishes to add its voice to those 
of some seven million ITF-affiliated trans- 
port workers throughout the world in an in- 
ternational protest against the continued 
atmospheric nuclear tests conducted by the 
French Government in the Pacific area which 
endanger the life and health of all mankind. 

Over a decade ago, world-wide public pro- 
tests led the United States and the Soviet 
Union to abandon atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing. Nevertheless, in spite of international 
opposition, the French Government has con- 
tinued testing nuclear weapons in the atmos- 
phere for some thirteen years, while com- 
pletely disregarding the interests and well- 
being of others. It is known that the effects 
of exposure to fallout are cumulative and ir- 
reversible. In fact, the International Com- 
mission on Radiological Protection has stated 
that, down to the lowest levels of dose, the 
risk of inducing disease or disability increases 
with the dose accumulated by the individual. 
Genetic birth defects and all forms of cancer 
and leukemia are the results of such expo- 
sure. Therefore, we must strongly denounce 
the attitude of your Government and its re- 
fusal to recognize the validity of interna- 
tional demands for a halt to these deadly 
tests. While the impact of fallout is presently 
greater in South America and the Pacific 
islands, a continuous buildup of atmospheric 
radiation endangers the peoples of the entire 
globe. 

In accordance with ITF Executive Board 
policy, I am requesting that BRAC Interna- 
tional Vice-President J. F. Otero, with offices 
in Washington, D.C., further coordinate this 
matter on my behalf. Therefore, please ad- 
dress any future correspondence to him at 
the address shown below 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. DENNIS, 
International President. 


REVOLUTION REMAINS CASTRO'S 
PRIME COMMODITY OF EX- 
CHANGE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the “Cuba 
si, Yankee no” stance that the Castro 
regime has maintained over the years, 
has hardened rather than softened. And 
any attempt by the United States to 
“normalize relations” with the island dic- 
tator, as some Americans have suggest- 
ed, would be strictly a unilateral 
move on our part. It is a move that the 
Cuban Communists have indicated they 
want no part of. 

In his 2-hour May Day harangue, the 
Cuban Premier reiterated his position: 


We are not interested in receiving any 
Yankee representatives here. 
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Castro also called for establishment of 
a new regional organization, similar to 
the Organization of American States, 
which would blackball the United States. 
He went so far as to say that the mem- 
bers’ interests should be defended 
“against the aggressions of the United 
States.” 

Little has really changed since the dark 
days when more than a half million 
freedom-loving Cubans were forced to 
flee the dictatorship. Castro’s platform 
continues to be best served by making 
the “U.S. imperialists” the whipping 
boy for his political failures, which have 
bankrupted the economy of the island. 

One popular argument favoring nor- 
malized relations revolves around re- 
cent diplomatic policies adopted by the 
State Department. The syllogism goes: 
Since the President has extended dialogs 
with other Communist countries, notably 
Red China and the Soviet Union, and 
Cuba is a Communist country, therefore, 
we should extend recognition to Cuba. 
Thawing relations with the Communist 
party leadership of China and Russia 
are a result of Presidential fiat and Exec- 
utive order—not congressional action. 
In fact, Congress has opposed attempts 
by the President to grant “most favored 
nation” trading status to the Soviets and 
to aid North Vietnam. Thus far, relations 
with North Korea and East Germany 
have not been normalized. 

The recent hijacking agreement signed 
by the United States and Cuba is yet 
another example of the nontreaty diplo- 
matic course followed by the administra- 
tion. Many Cuban exiles have expressed 
fear that the accord has jeopardized the 
hope of escape for thousands of remain- 
ing anti-Communist Cubans. 

When Cuba was outsted from the OAS 
in 1964, the regime was found guilty of 
international subversion. The same brand 
of Castro’s Communist revolution that 
was exported to other Central and South 
American countries during the 1960's, 
continues to be the country’s prime com- 
modity of exchange. A shift in tactics 
from the rural guerrilla warfare which 
plagued such countries as Colombia and 
Venezuela under Havana’s direction has 
taken place in recent years. Urban ter- 
rorism presently being experienced in 
Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina is Cas- 
tro’s new plan for the 1970's. 

Recent reports now indicate that 
Cuban revolutionaries are broadening the 
scope of their operations and have moved 
into trouble spots in the Middle East and 
Africa. More than 100 Cuban agents are 
now training pilots in South Yemen to 
fly the Soviet-supplied Mig—21 jet fight- 
ers, according to Washington reports. 
Additional Cuban military advisers are 
also training anti-Portuguese guerrillas 
at bases in Guiana. The style and loca- 
tion of the revolutions may have 
changed, but the Castro stamp remains. 

Any alleged benefits to be gained from 
resumed ties would go to Castro. The 
Cuban threat to the peace and security 
of the Western Hemisphere remains as 
strong today as when diplomatic ties 
were cut in 1962. The policies, actions, 
and rhetoric of Castro remain adamantly 
anti-United States. Until such condi- 
tions change in Cuba, there is no legiti- 
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mate reason to resume direct communi- 
cation with Castro's Cuba. 

The policy we have maintained toward 
Cuba remains justified, since nothing has 
changed to alter that course. To normal- 
ize relations with the Communist Party 
of Cuba would be to break faith with the 
Cubans who have sought sanctuary in 
this country. 

I include the related newsclipping: 
[From the Washington Post, June 25, 1973] 
CUBA TRAINS SOUTH YEMEN PILOTS 
(By David B. Ottaway) 


Cuba has begun training pilots for Marxist- 
oriented South Yemen to fiy the advanced 
Mig-21 jet fighters the Soviet Union is now 
supplying to the Yemenis, according to well- 
informed Washington sources. 

There are more than 100 Cubans in South 
Yemen, many of them military advisers train- 
ing the South Yemeni milita and air force, 
the sources say. An unspecified number of 
Yemeni pilots have also gone to Cuba for 
training. 

The arrival of Cuban military advisers in 
large numbers in South Yemen, the only left- 
ist regime on the Arabian peninsula, which 
contains the world's largest oil reserves, ap- 
pears to be linked to a stepup in the delivery 
of Soviet aircraft and other arms to the 
country. 

Strategically located at the Red Sea’s en- 
trance, South Yemen, whose capital Aden was 
a former British crown colony, has provided 
the Soviets with their only toehold on the 
Arabian peninsula. 

The military buildup there has become a 
major concern not only of US. officials but 
also of North Yemen and Saudi Arabia, which 
have turned to the West for diplomatic sup- 
port and increased military assistance. 

The presence of Cuban pilots there has 
led to speculation that Cubans may have 
been the unidentified foreigners who flew 
two South Yemeni Migs in an attack on a 
Saudi Arabian border post in late March. 

That attack and the Saudi realization that 
the South Yemenis are obtaining Mig-21s are 
understood to have triggered the Saudi de- 
cision to procure either Phantom fighter- 
bombers from the United States or advanced 
Mirage 5Es from France to match the Soviet 
craft. 

While the Soviets are supplying South 
Yemen and Iraq with more than $1 billion 
in military hardware, the United States has 
decided to sell massive amounts of arms and 
aircraft to Iran, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

The prospective and ongoing U.S. arms 
deals with these three oil-rich Persian Guif 
states total about $5 billion, including train- 
ing and service contracts. 

The Soviet-American rivalry in the gulf 
is serving to aggravate the numerous exist- 
ing intra-Arab conflicts. 

Assistant Secretary of State Joseph J. Sisco 
told a Congressional committee recently, 
without going into further details, that the 
Mig-21s were about to become operational 
in South Yemen. 

Sisco said that the Saudis want a credible 
second-strike capability against Mig-21s at- 
tacking them from Iraq or South Yemen. 

Sources here said the Soviet arms buildup 
in South Yemen began late last year, about 
when North and South Yemen ended a two- 
month spate of border fighting by agreeing 
to unification of the two countries, 

The precise number of Mig-2is going to 
South Yemen is unclear, One analyst said 
that between 20 and 30 were involved, but 
others say this number is far too high, al- 
though they concede the Yemenis might 
eventually get that many. 

The deliveries are said to be continuing, 
and the total number of Migs, including ear- 
lier model ones, in Yemeni hands is said to 
total around 60. 
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South Yemen is the only Arab country 
where the Cubans are actively involved in a 
military assistance program and in backing 
guerrillas to overthrow a conservative re- 
gime. Cuban advisers in South Yemen are 
training commandos fighting in Dhofar, the 
western province of neighboring Oman, to 
overthrow the sultan there. In Africa, the 
Cubans have trained anti-Portuguese guer- 
rillas at camps in Guinea. 

Cuban involvement in South Yemen goes 
back many years and stems primarily from 
the two governments’ similar commitments 
to socialist revolution based on the peasan- 
try. 

The Cubans provided a few advisers to the 
National Liberation Front, the ruling party 
in South Yemen, even before the country’s 
independence in 1967, and this continued 
afterwards. 

A strengthening of the Cuban-Yemeni 
relationship came last November, according 
to Washington sources, when the NLF sec- 
retary general Abdel Fattah Ismail, visited 
Cuba and apparently arranged for a large 
Cuban military mission to help both in up- 
grading South Yemen's 5,000-man people’s 
militia and in training Mig pilots. 

Cubans may have flown the two South 
Yemeni Migs which attacked the Saudi bor- 
der post of Al Wadia March 22, although 
sources here note that Pakistani mercen- 
aries also fly South Yemeni aircraft and So- 
viet military advisers are stationed in the 
country. However, it is regarded as unlikely 
that Soviets would have piloted the planes, 
which sources here say were Mig-15s or Mig- 
178. 

The military buildup has put a scare in 
the North Yemeni government, which has 
obsolete Soviet aircraft, mone of which is 
now operational according to sources here. 

So, North Yemen is pressing the U.S. gov- 
ernment for military assistance. It reestab- 
lished diplomatic ties with Washington last 
year, after breaking them over the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war. 

The Soviet Union was once the principal 
backer of both Yemens, but it cut off most 
of its aid to the North during last year's 
border fighting and has since sided increas- 
ingly with the South. 

The two countries, both desperately poor 
without petroleum resources, committed 
themselves to a unity agreement last Novem- 
ber which neither side shows signs of want- 
ing to implement. 

In fact, relations between the two Yemens 
have become extremely tense since the May 
30 assassination in Taiz of Sheikh Mohamed 
Ali Osman, a member of the three-man 
Presidential Council that rules North 
Yemen. 

North Yemen charged that his assassins 
were South Yemeni infiltrators. Yesterday, 
it announced the killing of three “sabo- 
teurs” from the South, raising the total 
mumber of alleged South Yemeni agents 
executed or killed in action to 16 In the past 
five weeks. 

The Marxist regime in the South, with 
& population of only about 1.5 million com- 
pared to the North’s estimated 5 million, 
fears being absorbed by the far more con- 
servative North Yemeni government, with 
Saudi blessing. 

This is believed to be the main reason 
for the South's current military buildup. 


HONORS TO DR. LEALLYN B. CLAPP 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
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Washington, D.C., each year honors as 
human catalysts “the chemistry teachers 
who activate students and colleagues 
with a dedication and enthusiasm for in- 
quiry and excellence.” Recently, the as- 
sociation announced five winners of its 
1973 Chemi:'*ry Teacher Awards, and I 
learned, with much pride, that one of the 
recipients nationally acclaimed for his 
outstanding work in the chemistry teach- 
ing profession is my constituent, Dr. 
Leallyn B. Clapp, of Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 

Professor Clapp received his B. Ed. de- 
gree from Eastern Illinois University, 
where he was later awarded an honorary 
doctorate degree in 1956. He received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The University of 
Rhode Island honored him with an hon- 
orary LL.D. in 1964. 

Born in Paris, Ill., where he once taught 
mathematics at Paris High School, he 
was a teaching assistant at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois before moving to Brown, 
where he now holds the faculty rank of 
Newport Rogers Professor. 

He was awarded the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s Western Connecticut Sec- 
tion Visiting Scientist Award for teach- 
ing ability and science education in 1969. 

Dr. Clapp has been active in the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the New Eng- 
land Association of Chemistry Teachers 
for more than 30 years and has served 
in major offices of both organizations. 

The teacher awards program was 
established by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Association to recognize and reward 
teachers in North America in the chem- 
istry field who have been outstanding in 
the teaching of students, and to enhance 
public recognition of the importance of 
good teaching in the fields of chemistry 
and chemical engineering. During a 17- 
year period, more than 80 teachers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada have been honored, and those se- 
lected receive a medal, a citation, and a 
check for $1,000. The five 1973 award 
winners were recognized for their ability 
to instill in students a continuing desire 
for science education, and included in a 
brochure that the association dedicated 
to the five “human catalysts” is an ex- 
cerpt from a student's letter saying of 
Dr. Clapp: 

His warmth and humanity are reflected in 
his acceptance of students as individuals 
who have something to contribute. They re- 
spond with a commitment to learning and 
scholarship. 


As further testimony to Dr. Clapp’s 
charisma as a teacher, the brochure elab- 
orates: 

His contribution to chemical education is 
inadequately reflected in descriptions of his 
activities or in his catalogued accomplish- 
ments. It is best seen in the man and the 
effect he has on those around him. He re- 
spects each colleague and student as a hu- 
man being; his influence is humanizing. 
Truly sympathetic, sensitive and considerate, 
he senses when he pushes students too 
rapidly. Gently he turns on the apathetic 
student. 

Seldom is his office not filled with students 
seeking help and advice. While he communi- 
cates an enthusiasm for organic chemistry 
and a solid foundation in basic knowledge, 
he imparts the need for warmth and human- 
ity among scholars. 
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A courageous watrior and statesman of 
chemical education, he left his indelible 
stamp on the revolution in chemistry teach- 
ing in secondary schools during the '60s. He 
influenced more than 500 high school 
teachers through National Science Founda- 
tion funded institutes at Brown and pro- 
vided leadership in the Chemical Bond Ap- 
proach to chemistry. He now spearheads the 
Inner City Science Teaching Programs spon- 
sored by his school. Prime mover in the cur- 
riculum reform at Brown, his innovations in- 
fluence college teaching throughout the 
United States. Numerous publications are 
the result of his active research in organic 
chemistry. The American Chemical Society 
and New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers are grateful beneficiaries of his 
prodigious labors. Visiting professor to more 
than 60 U.S. and 40 foreign colleges and uni- 
versities, his contributions to chemistry are 
international. 


The Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion found it fitting to honor Dr. Leallyn 
B. Clapp, of Brown University, and I en- 
thusiastically agree with their judgment. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 8917 CON- 
CERNING FIELD COORDINATION 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago the Interior Department estab- 
lished the position of field coordinator or 
representative and stationed one in each 
of eight regions of the Nation. For some 
time these coordinators did little and 
were of little value to the Department 
or the public. But they were costly. Their 
budget exceeds $400,000 annually. Grad- 
ually, however, several of them began to 
take on added responsibilities and be- 
came little czars. They often overruled 
other departmental officials. On several 
occasions the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and my subcommit- 
tee objected to this practice. 

Finally, it came to my attention that 
the Interior Department until recently 
had also been supplementing its appro- 
priation for field coordination by re- 
quiring that the various constituent 
agencies of Interior provide funds, per- 
sonnel, and services to Interior’s field 
representatives. Last November I called 
this matter to Secretary Morton’s atten- 
tion, and at the same time again objected 
to the fact that the field representatives 
were in a number of cases overruling the 
recommendations of Interior’s bureaus 
regarding various environmental mat- 
ters. On January 4 Secretary Morton ad- 
vised me that he was going to streamline 
the field coordination function, and on 
April 9, 1973, he issued an order reor- 
ganizing the Secretary’s field offices. 

The order provides that the personnel 
detailed by Interior agencies should be 
returned to those agencies, and takes 
from the field coordinators certain func- 
tions. But at the same time the order 
changed the title of “Field Representa- 
tive” to “Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary” and provided that each such special 
assistant “will have one or more staff 
assistants.” 
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However, it did not prohibit these new 
Special Assistants from utilizing bureau 
personnel, and funds. It did not 
prohibit them from overruling the bu- 
reaus on various matters. Moreover, & 
review of the departmental manual 
which sets forth the duties and respon- 
sibilities of these Special Assistants 
raises a serious question as to whether 
the public should be spending nearly half 
a million dollars annually for this pur- 
pose. 

Several weeks ago, I called these facts 
to the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee and urged that these field 
coordinator positions which are not re- 
quired by any law be abolished. At the 
very least, I urge that the committee 
specify in the appropriation act that 
Interior’s constiteent agencies shall not 
be allowed to supplement appropriations 
for these Special Assistants by providing 
funds, personnel or services to them. 

Today, I am pleased to note to the 
House that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to ifs great credit, has wisely 
reduced the budget of the Office of the 
Secretary of the Interior by $400,000 and 
specifically disapproved the Depart- 
ment’s “proposal to add eight staff as- 
sistant positions for the Secretary’s re- 
gional field representatives.” See House 
Report 93-322, June 22, 1973, page 29. 

This is a progressive step in the right 
direction. It will save the taxpayers’ 
money and will improve efficiency in the 
Department. 

But I am concerned that the Interior 


departmental funds as it has done in the 
past. Unfortunately, the committee’s bill 
and report does not preclude this pos- 
sibility. Therefore, I intend to offer the 
following amendment to H.R. 8917 when 
it is considered by the full House later 
this week: 

Page 23, line 18, strike the period and in- 
sert the following: 

“: Provided, that no part of any appropri- 
ation under this Act shall be available for 

salaries and expenses of any special assistant 
for field coordination.” 


POOD SHORTAGE LOOMS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, articles in 
recent newspapers stress a developing 
problem that could well become more se- 
rious to the American public than the 
price increases that have occurred in- 


The longer this price freeze continues, 
the more serious will be the dislocation 
and impact on the Nation's food supply. 

In my view, it is essential that the 
administration place phase IV controls 
in effect at the earliest pessible moment 
to halt the kinds of actions which pro- 
ducers and processors have found neces- 
sary to take under the price freeze, and 
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which will lead to serious shortages of 
food in the market. Basically, phase IV 
should be designed in a manner to 
achieve a sound solution to price prob- 
lems for food; mamely, these controls 
should be fashioned to stimulate produc- 
tion and the supply of food rather than 
act as a deterrent to increasing our food 
supply. 

Due to the seriousness of this situation, 
I am inserting in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp articles from the June 25 issue 
of the New York Times and the National 
Observer. These reports highlight the 
situation as it is developing. We all must 
be vitally concerned with the develop- 
ing problem of food shortages. 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1973] 
Foop Processors PREDICT SHorTAGE—DsLIVERY 

ov Some PRODUCTS Cur BECAUSE or FREEZE 

ON RETAI Prices 


(By Philip Shabecoff) 

Wasnriscton, June 24.—A number of food 
processors and canners are raising the specter 
of food shortages with disclosures over the 
last few days that they have already cut or 
are considering cutting delivery of some prod- 
ucts because of the Nixon Administration's 
price freeze. 

Some processors, including the General 
Foods Corporation, have stopped taking or- 
ders for some product lines, saying that they 
would lose money because their ceting prices 
during the freeze is lower than the price of 
the raw product. 

More processors report that they are ship- 
ping om a day-to-day basis and may soon 
have to shut down some of their production 
lines. 

LETTER CIRCULATED 


Representative Peter A. Peyser, Republican 
of Westchester, citing the decision of General 
Foods and other processors to cease 
certain product lines, is now circulating a 
letter among fellow Congressmen asking 
them to join In an appeal to the White House 
to impose an immediate freeze on prices of 
raw agricultural products. 

Unless a ceiling is placed on farm goods, 
Mr. Peyser said, there will tnevitably be a 
black market or consumers will be deprived 
of marketplace choices. 

However, some food industry experts and 
consumer advocates charge that the canners 
are using scare tactics to persuade the Ad- 
ministration to allow them to pass on to the 
consumer the increases in raw agricultural 
prices, 

Rodney Leonard, director of the Com- 
munity Nutrition Institute, asserted that the 
food processors were trying to “test the Gov- 
ernment’s resolve to stick to the freeze.” He 
said that while some processors might be fac- 
ing a cost squeeze, particularly those proces- 
sing grain products, most had contracted 
for their raw materials early last winter and 
have long since adjusted their prices for the 
new crop. 

And an executive of a major can manufac- 
turing company scoffed at the reports that 
camners would take their products off the 
shelves. He said that orders for cans were 
not abating and thet all? processors had pro- 
@uetion “in the pipeline and could not halt 
shipments even if they wanted to. 

However, the president of the National 
Canners Association, Charles J, Carey, said in 
@ telephone interview that unless changes 
were made im the freeze program, a lot of 
products will never get to market,” 

Mr. Carey said that this was the beginning 
of the season for most. produce and “a lot of 
contracts have not been consummated yet” 
between growers and processors. The growers, 
he explained, are prices substantially 
higher than last year’s, while the canners and 

are often frozen at last. year’s 
prices. 
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He cited peaches as one example. One of 


than $110 a ton. 

Meanwhile, he asserted, the growers have 
imereased costs and will not reduce prices 
even if the canmers cannot afford the same 
orders as last year. The result, he said, will 
be that some smaller canners will stop pro- 
duction entirely and most peach canners 
will exercise options in their contracts and 
produce at a much lower level during the 
freeze. 

A number of products have already started 
to disappear from production lines, Mr. Carey 
said. One, he said, is pork and beans, a re- 
flection of a 25 per cent rise in the price of 
beans since the last harvest. Other items 
likely to be affected soon are tomatoes, peas, 
cherries and seafood, he added. 

“WILL HAVE NO CHOICE” 


“Unless something is done awiully fast to 
allow us at least to pass through our costs, 
canners will have no choice but to contract 
supplies,” the canning industry executive 
asserted. He said that a freeze on raw agri- 
cultural prices would have no effect at this 
point because these prices were already so 


ee 


“We are not. looking to book any business 
when we have to sell at a loss,” the official 
said. “Unless we ean pass through our costs 
we are simply going to store some of the 
crops until the freeze is over. This wil) not 


chain-store house brands and for institu- 
tions such as schools and hospitals, said it 
was limiting the size of the orders it accepts. 
He also said that institutional buyers were 
having trouble getting food supplies because 
they operate on a low-bid system and canners 
were reluctant to take a low price during the 
freeze period. 

A spokesman for Del Monte, one of the na- 
tion's biggest canners, described the current 
situation as “scary and confused” and said 


market shelves. 

He reported, however, that one of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries, the Purky Pie Company, 
had been unable to get any new shortening 
because of skyrocketing prices for 
oi} and would have to stop production of its 
pies fairly soon. 

Ray Robinson, of the Robinson Shrimp 
Company in New Orleans, told an interviewer 
by telephone that because of the scmeeze be- 
tween prices for raw and processed shrimp he 
was exporting more of his canned shrimp to 
Europe—where there is no price freeze. 


[From the National Observer, June 30, 1973] 
Preeze Pormseast CAŁLS FOR SHORTAGES 
APLENTY—CHICKENS, Eccs To Be AMONG 
THE Firsr To Grow Scarce IN COST-PRICE 

SQUEEZE 

(By Michael T. MaNoy) 

Behold the egg, a natural marvel of form 
and function beyond the possibility of manu- 
facture by the hand of mortal man. 

Behold it while you can. The egg ts one 
of the natural marvels you may see less 
often on your breakfast table because of the 
price freeze that mortal man has lately 
wrought from Washington. 
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Others are cooking oil, potatoes, margarine, 
celery, fish sticks, chicken, salad dressing, 
strawberries, pork and beans, plums, and 
many of the “specials” that your neighbor- 
hood supermarket advertised in the first week 
of June, 

And if the freeze goes on for very long, 
you might also worry about baby food, towels, 
shoes, meat, and most kinds of canned and 
frozen vegetables. 


CUTTING BACK BROILERS 


“It’s a hair-curling situation,” says a 
spokesman for the National Association of 
Food Chains. “From what we hear from our 
members, there’s no way you can overstate 
the situation.” 

Well, you probably can overstate it. Camp- 
bell Soup Co. spokesmen, for instance, say 
the food business will be less upset than 
some other industries because it has already 
been under various controls for the past two 
years. A spokesman for Kroger supermarkets 
says it may just mean having to buy potatoes 
in 10-pound bags when you would rather 
buy 5- or 20-pound sizes. But it does seem 
likely that there will be shortages of some 
brands, of some items, in some parts of the 
country, and that they will get worse if the 
freeze goes on for the full 60 days President 
Nixon announced on June 13. 

“I was in Washington when the President 
made his speech,” says Ed Covell, whose 
Easton, Md., company normally puts 700,000 
eggs into incubators each week in the first 
step of a process that puts broiler chickens 
on your table about three months later. 
“That was a Wednesday. We started cutting 
back on Thursday. We cut back 25 per cent 
this week. In 11 or 12 weeks there's going to 
be a real shortage of broilers in this country.” 


WIRE FROM MILLERS 


The freeze caused the Joan of Arc Food 
Co. to stop canning pork and beans in its 
Peoria, Ill., plant. It led Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. of Houston to schedule reduced pro- 


duction of shortening and margarine. It led 
Henningsen Foods of White Plains, N.Y., to 
stop quoting prices on new contracts for the 
dried and frozen eggs that processors need for 
everything from noodles to mayonnaise. It 
led one supplier to warn a Del Monte Corp., 
subsidiary in California that it could no long- 
er supply the shortening needed to manu- 
facture Perky Pies. And in Washington, the 
Millers’ National Federation telegraphed the 
President: 

“Major segments flour milling industry 
cannot ship flour and must shut down at 
once...” if one section of the freeze order 
isn’t rewritten. 

About the bleakest wrap-up of the situa- 
tion was offered by the National Association 
of Food Chains: 

“The first place the consumer will see 
shortages is [in] fresh fruits and vegetables. 
A number of items they normally see all year 
‘round are not going to be there: potatoes, 
tomatoes, and celery too. Plus seasonal 
items—plums, strawberries, raspberries— 
that will not be coming to market. 

“The next effect is going to be a disappear- 
ance of at least private-label vegetable oils 
and things made of these oils such as mar- 
garine. If the freeze continues the full 60 
days, manufacturers’ brand may disappear 
too, 


CANNER'S DECISIONS 


“Private-label flour: Suppliers are already 
refusing to honor contracts made before the 
freeze. ... In many areas eggs are going to 
disappear very quickly. ... We've got a real 
poultry crisis. ... Canned salmon has already 
been discontinued by many stores. 

“The canners and freezers of vegetables 
have to make some difficult decisions. They 
pack once a year, they've got to move now, 
they are frozen to 1972 prices, and they are 
paying 1973 prices.” 

The President's order froze prices at their 
level of June 1 to June 8. It exempted raw 
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farm products when they are sold by the 
farmer, but froze their prices at the whole- 
sale and retail level. There's the crunch, at 
the point where uncontrolled farm prices 
collide with the ceilings set on businesses 
that process or distribute the things that 
farmers sell. 

“Obviously, we are not going to keep some- 
thing for less than we pay for it,” says a 
spokesman for the Giant supermarket chain 
in Washington, D.C. “If the prices we pay 
continue to go up, and the freeze lasts more 
than a few days, then those items that cost 
more than we can sell them for have got to 
be dropped.” 

SOME PRICES ROLLED BACK 

Some examples: The food-chain associa- 
tion says supermarkets in a Southwestern 
city have to pay $1.39 for a 10-pound bag of 
potatoes, but can’t sell it for more than $1.35. 
Economist Lawrence Van Meir of the Nation- 
al Canners Association says growers are ask- 
ing $115 per ton for the coming crop of cling 
peaches—from canners whose own prices are 
frozen to reflect last year’s purchases at $75 
per ton. Chicken raiser Covell says it costs 47 
cents at current grain prices to produce a 
pound of chicken, but the people who buy it 
from him are frozen to a price that makes it 
impossible for them to pay more than 41 
cents a pound. 

Four things make the crunch even worse: 
world trade, geography, the calendar, and the 
Government's definition of “transaction.” 

“Transaction”: Nixon's executive order 
pegged prices to those of “transactions” 
that took place between June 1 and 8. The 
Cost of Living Council defines a transac- 
tion to include the delivery as well as the 
sale of a product. But thousands of prod- 
ucts, from corn to cloth, are sold on con- 
tract for delivery some weeks or months 
later. Some of these products don’t face a 
freeze; they face a drastic rollback to the 
prices charged months ago when contracts 
were made for goods delivered in the first 
week of June. 

Thus one Kansas City flour miller is cur- 
rently delivering on a five-million-pound or- 
der at a price set last winter at $6.48 per 
100 pounds. It would now cost the same 
miller $6.82 just to buy the wheat to make 
100 pounds of flour. This kind of price spread 
is especially pronounced for soybeans, which 
are a key ingredient in production of meat, 
chicken, eggs, margarine, and the vegetable 
oils used in cooking and baking. This is why 
makers of shortening, chicken, and margarine 
are among the first to cut production, and 
why flour millers and eventually bread manu- 
facturers may have to follow. 

Geography: New York grocery stores were 
getting a lot of their tomatoes from Florida 
during the June 1-8 base period. The Florida 
harvest is about over, and the stores should 
normally turn to California for fresh sup- 
plies. But the Florida tomatoes reached New 
York at 18 cents a pound, and the California 
tomatoes will cost about 30 cents a pound. 
The stores can’t possibly buy California to- 
matoes and sell them for Florida prices. This 
kind of pattern applies to many crops in 
many areas, and suggests that shortages 
may crop up in one city while another suf- 
fers from a glut. 

The calendar: The prices for canned and 
frozen vegetables are set at harvest time, and 
change little before the next harvest. This 
means that most canning and packing com- 
panies are frozen into year-old prices, be- 
cause the 1973 harvest is just beginning for 
most fruits and vegetables, In the mean- 
time, though, the prices they pay for cans, 
cartons, labor, and the crops themselves 
have risen from 5 to 15 per cent. So they 
must now choose betwen selling the new 
crop at a loss or holding it until the freeze 
is over. If they hold it, says Van Meir of the 
Canners Association, “We'll have some bare 
shelves in supermarkets in two or three 
weeks.” 
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World Trade: Corn, wheat, soybeans, cot- 
ton and many other products are in great 
demand all over the world. So the prices 
won’t necessarily go down in this country 
if the millers make less flour and the marga- 
rine makers use less soybean oil; foreigners 
will be happy to buy the raw material that 
we don’t use. 

BREEDING FLOCKS TRIMMED 


Nixon proposes to prevent this develop- 
ment by restricting foreign sales. But if that 
succeeds in bringing prices down, it may also 
succeed in getting farmers to grow less as 
a result. It would also undermine the Goy- 
ernment’s efforts to strengthen the dollar 
by selling more American goods abroad. And 
it still would do nothing for products in 
which the freeze runs head-on into the un- 
controlled costs of foreign goods. Most of 
the fish that we eat is imported, for instance. 
Industry spokesmen say American fish proc- 
essors would have to cut production if the 
cost of this imported fish near the ceiling 
price at which they can resell it. 

The problem wouldn't be so bad if there 
weren't shortages already. Van Meir says the 
supply of canned fruit and vegetables is at 
the lowest level since World War II. The 
United Egg Producers trade association says 
stocks of eggs in storage are down 40 per 
cent from last year. Cotton, grain, and a 
host of other commodities are also scarce in 
relation to world-wide demand; that’s why 
prices got so high in the first place. 

Some of these shortages can be attributed 
to heavy buying by foreigners, some to bad 
weather, and some to previous price freezes. 

Thus poultry raisers cut the size of their 
breeding flocks last year when the price of 
broilers was frozen. So broiler production is 
down 1.5 per cent from last year. Egg farm- 
ers’ flocks are 4 per cent smaller than a year 
ago. Production of canned fruits and vege- 
tables has also fallen. Canners like Joe Weix, 
Jr., of the Oconomowoc Canning Co. in Wis- 
consin, attribute this decline to price con- 
trols that for two years have limited their 
industry to 1968-70 profit margins. 


SWALLOWED LOSSES 


Now this cycle may begin again. The egg 
producers’ association says some plants that 
slaughter excess chickens are booked up for 
weeks in advance. “Some of these little guys 
[in the canning industry] may go belly up,” 
Says a spokesman for the Del Monte Corp. 
The marketing director of the American Meat 
Institute says the freeze tones down his 
earlier predictions of a substantial growth in 
meat production later this year. 

This doesn’t mean that Americans will all 
be naked and starving at the end of 60 days. 
Many companies will swallow their losses for 
a while, rather than antagonize suppliers and 
customers. The big companies will find this 
easier than the small ones. The prospect 
seems one of localized shortages of individ- 
ual products, with a great variation from city 
to city and even from store to store. 

The spokesman for Giant Foods suggested 
a supermarket that offered sirloin steak as a 
“loss leader” during the June 1-8 period may 
have to stop selling sirloin, rather than lose 
money on it for two more months. The store 
that had a “special” on lettuce might have 
to drop lettuce. 

Companies that make a variety of products 
may have to concentrate on producing the 
more profitable ones. So the “private label” 
goods that supermarkets sell under their own 
names should vanish before the more ex- 
pensive national brands. Fish sticks will go 
before higher quality filets do. Canners will 
stop canning potatoes before they stop 
canning peas. 

The extent of the shortages will depend in 
part on how long the freeze lasts, on whether 
it is amended to account for problems of 
geography, season, world trade, and the 
definition of “transaction,” and on the scope 
of the Phase IV rules that should supplant 
the freeze by August 13. 
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But even if the freeze ends tomorrow, the 
eggs that Covell didn't put in the incubators 
will never grow up into chickens, and the 
nation will miss about 200,000 chicken din- 
ners. The pork and beans that Joan of Arc 
didn't can last week will never appear on 
supermarket shelves. The three million hens 
that were slaughtered the week before will 
never lay another egg. And the food industry 
will labor under another dose of the “psy- 
chological damage” that President Thomas 
House of the American Frozen Food Institute 
says it suffers with each new regulatory 
gyration. 

“Our major concern,” complained Board 
Chairman Donald S. Perkins of the Jewel 
supermarket chain, “is that a temporary con- 
trol of prices today can only lead to curtailed 
farmer enthusiasm for the future accom- 
panied by curtailed farm production and 
more shortages resulting im even higher 


prices or rationing or both in the future.” 


SURVEY OF VOTERS’ VIEWS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, this 
year, for the 14th time since I have been 
in Congress, I have conducted a survey 
of voters of the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict. of Pennsylvania to learn of their 
views on the important issues of the day. 

I am very pleased with this year’s re- 
sponse, well over 22,000, which represents 
an increase of more than 1,000 over last 
year’s. return. 

Efforts were made to send a question- 
naire to each registered voter in our 17th 
District, which includes all of the coun- 
ties of Dauphin, Lycoming, and Union, 
most of Northumberland County, and a 
large section of Lebanon County. More 
than 300 volunteers assisted in the mail- 
ing of questionnaires, and an additional 
60 helped to tabulate the results. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that surveys of 
this nature can be quite useful to Mem- 
bers of Congress in attempting to repre- 
sent. the best interests of the people of 
their Districts, and in this spirit I would 
like to share with my colleagues the re- 
sults of our 1973 survey: 

The first section of the questionnaire was 
directed towards “pocketbook issues,” includ- 
ing the setting of Federal spending priorities. 
The first question listed spending categories, 
and asked if Pederal spending should be 
“more” “less” or “same” for each. 

In three areas, a majority of people indi- 
cated spending should be increased: fighting 
erime (73%), drug control (70%) and aid to 
the elderly (53%). 

In the other hand, 81 percent want our 
foreign aid outlays to be reduced, 67 percent 
want less welfare spending, and 59 percent 
believe our space outlays have been too high. 

In the following areas, the largest group 
indicated spending should remain the same: 
agriculture, education, environmental con- 
trol, health services, housing, anti-poverty, 
public works, and transportation. 

On the controversial question of military 
and defense spending, 16 percent believe we 


pereent said the Nixon Administra- 
tion is solving our inflationary and economic 
problems to their satisfaction. 
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A full 64 percent indicate that Congress 
should approve legislation which would fix 
an absolute limit of Federal spending each 
year. This fs in line with the unanimous re- 
commendation of the Joint Committee on 


Part of the attention of questions on for- 
eign affairs related to the new relationship 
between the United States and some of the 
Communist nations. 

‘The first question in this area pointed out 
that presently we do not have the same fa- 
vorable policies with Communist countries 
as with other nations. Only 33 percent of 
those taking part m the survey believe the 
Communists should be placed on an equal 
basis. 

Because of improving relations with other 
Communist nations and the meed for coop- 
eration in the handling of hijackers, it has 
been suggested that the U.S. should attempt 
to establish norma] relations with Cuba. 
Forty-nine percent agree, 40 percent disagree, 
and 11 percent are undecided, according to 

Schneebelt's poll. 

On the possibility of using our funds to 
help rebuild North Vietnam, most. people— 
55 percent—say under no circumstances. 
Thirty percent would be willing to help if 
the project included the reconstruction of all 
areas of Southeast Asia, and if other nations 
cooperated. 

The response was similar on the question 
of amnesty for those who chose not to fulfill 
military obligations during the Vietnam con- 
flict. Fifty-four percent say definitely not, 
while 31 percent say amnesty should be 
granted to those who would devote at least 
two years to public service. Only seven per- 
cent favor unconditional amnesty, and only 
eight percent believe the issue should be left 
to the President to decide. 

The official end of our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam apparently has not affected 
sentiment on this issue significantly; the re- 
sponse was quite similar to that of a similar 
question on our 1972 survey. 

On the controversial question of “Should 
private and parochial schools receive Federal 
assistance through income tax credits to the 
pupils’ parents?’ most people—59 percent— 
said no, and 33 percent yes. 

While most people want more money spent 
to control drugs, people seem to be fairly 
evenly divided as to whether drug addiction 
should be treated as a disease, or as a crim- 
inal offense. On a related question, 56 per- 
cent responded that the Federal Government 
should increase present penalties for the pos- 
session and use of marijuana; 18 percent be- 
lieve present penalties are correct; 14 per- 
cent say they should be reduced; and 12 per- 
cent support the legalization of the posses- 
sion and use of marijuana. 

A question on Health Maintenance Or- 
ganizations brought the largest indication o 
indecisiveness among voters. These 
tions, known as HMOs, would provide all 
medical services for their members in return 
for the payment of an annual dues. Forty- 
two percent said the establishment of HMOs 
should be encouraged, 36 percent said no, 
and 22 percent were undecided 

On another question relating to health 
care, nearly a third of those responding 
stated they want no new national health in- 
surance legislation at this time. However, 36 
percent do favor a federally operated pro- 
gram financed by employer and employee 
contributions, similar to Social Security. 
Twenty-one percent want complete reliance 
on the private health insurance program 
financed by taxpayers through the Federal 
Treasury. 

One question on the survey was d 
to discover if the public’s opinion of the Su- 
preme Court has heen changing following 
President Nixon's appointments to the Court. 
People were given the opportunity to rate 
the Court as excellent, good, fair, or poor. 
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The same categories were Hsted on our 1968 
questionnaire, and the comparison follows: 


cheap 
72 percent said yes, since in past years there 
have been objections to firearm controls of 
any type. 

‘The survey also sought the voters’ views on 


tions?” Porty-three percent said yes, 48 per- 
cent no, and nine percent were undecided. 
Federal farm controls and supports should 
be phased out within five years, 43 percent 
responded. Another 40 percent want the ac- 
tivities continued, but with a limit. upon 
supports any one farm could receive. 


ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
SPIRO T. AGNEW TO CUYAHOGA 
COUNTY REPUBLICAN EVENT 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 31st of May last, my home com- 
munity of Cleveland, Ohio, had the privi- 
lege of a visit from the Vice President of 
the United States. It was a matter of 
keen personal regret that other official 
duties prevented me from being in 
Cleveland to receive and welcome this 
distinguished visitor, for I hold Vice 
President. Acnew in the higest esteem 
and regard. 

I have since read the outstanding ad- 
dress he delivered to the dinner meet- 
ing of the Cuyahoga County Republican 
organization. It is timely, perceptive, 
and I commend it to your attention: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

It gives me great pleasure to return to 
Cuyahoga County and to share this eve- 
ning with your outstanding Republican or- 
ganization and with my good friend, Ralph 
Perk. Ralph's accomplishments as Mayor of 
Cleveland have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion, and there is every reason to expect 
that In November you will return him to 
office for another sucessful term. 

I realize, of course, that your municipal 
election is non-partisan, but everyone here 
tonight understands that Ralph Perk is an 
effective Mayor because of the principles 
he espouses. And those are the same prin- 
ciples that provide the social and philoso- 
phical bedrock upon which the Republican 
Party has been built. 

It is our Party that I want to talk to you 
about tonight. 

It would be disingenuous on my part to 
stand here tonight and fail to mention the 
subject that dominates our newspapers and 
television screens. And I’m not referring to 
the energy crisis. Nor will I attempt to gloss 
over the fact that some of the charges lev- 
eled certain individuals are serious 
ones. But I would like to suggest that we 
attempt to regard those charges im per- 
spective. 
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This is admittedly difficult, I know, for we 
live in an age in which Marshall McLuhan’s 
formulation of several years ago seems to 
have become definitive—the media are the 
message. Indeed, we are so bombarded by 
sensational accusations that it sometimes 
becomes difficult to separate facts from the 
conflicting assertions reported by the media. 
It is small wonder, then, given this informa- 
tion—or perhaps innuendo—explosion, that 
we sometimes find ourselves confusing ap- 
pearance with reality. 

But as Republicans proud of our Party and 
its contributions, we owe it to our Nation to 
continue to distinguish fact from fiction 
and to avoid the accommodating paroxysms 
of guilt our political opponents demand from 
us. And let us not forget, incidentally, that 
many of those opponents are also responsible 
for providing us, through the mass media, 
with those juicy morsels of gossip and accu- 
sation upon which we often base our judg- 
ments. 

By these remarks, I do not attempt to as- 
sert that certain individuals are without 
fault, or that the Watergate matter is a de- 
fensible lark. But I do state that the Repub- 
lican Party is not involved, not indicted, 
and not responsible. 

The so-called Watergate affair, let us re- 
member, was not representative of our Party. 
From what we know of the affair, it was the 
result of the misguided zeal of a few in- 
dividuals who in no way were sensitive to the 
mandate of the millions of men and women 
who, just as all of you here tonight, worked 
diligently and enthusiastically for our Na- 
tional ticket and for Republican candidates 
at all levels. 

As we continue to be inundated with sto- 
ries detailing charges and counter-charges, 
let us not lose sight of one basic truth—the 
Republican Party will ultimately be judged, 
just as it always has been judged, on its 
record. And that record, ladies and gentle- 
men, is an outstanding one, And the Ameri- 
can people understand this. 

As all of you are well aware, this is a year 
in which numerous municipal elections take 
place. And the results so far are most en- 
couraging. Republicans have won city races 
in Columbus, Georgia; in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; and in Annapolis, the capital of my 
home State of Maryland. The Republican 
Mayor of Oakland was reelected, and I am 
confident that, although your race here in 
Cleveland is non-partisan, a registerec Re- 
publication will continue to lead your City 
next year. 

Our Party will continue to grow and pros- 
per during this year and next and we will 
continue to elect Republican candidates at 
all levels. We will do so, ladies and gentle- 
men, because the principles that underlie our 
Party are the principles embraced by the vast 
majority of Americans. 

Perhaps this is a fitting time to reexamine 
and reaffirm our faith in these principles. 

The first, and most basic, is an abiding 
belief in the dignity and the worth of the 
individual, and that belief pervades our po- 
litical philosophy. 

We believe that every individual should 
be given the opportunity to rise as far as 
his energies and abilities. will carry him. 
Consequently, we are diligent in the defense 
of our free enterprise system, and in our com- 
mitment to removing any unfair obstacles 
which may still stand in any individual 
American’s path. 

Thus, we oppose the continued Federal 
control of locally oriented programs and de- 
cisions, for such control often hinders, rather 
than helps. the individual and his commu- 
nity in their quest for betterment. 

It is our faith in the individual that guides 
us in our attempts to reverse this tendency 
to concentrate all power in Washington. The 
term republic, from which our Party derives 
its name, means a system of Government in 
which people exercise power through their 
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elected representatives. Thus, we believe that 
the officials you elect to administer your 
communities know more about your local 
needs and desires than does the best inten- 
tioned Federal employee in Washington. Our 
goal is to return executive power to State and 
local elected officials. This has been the ob- 
jective of such programs as revenue sharing, 
and I am confident that we will continue to 
make strides during the next three and a half 
years. 

Our efforts to cut back on Federal spending 
also spring from this basic first principle. 
Alexander Hamilton once noted, “In the gen- 
eral course of human nature, a power over & 
man’s subsistence amounts to & power over 
his will.” Now I will not maintain, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we are being taxed quite 
that heavily yet. But if thoughtless schemes 
for unlimited Federal spending continue to 
receive favorable Congressional attention, the 
President’s vetoes may be overwhelmed and 
Hamilton’s observation may threaten to be- 
come an operative definition of Federal 
policy. For the very simple fact is—and it’s a 
fact that a surprising number of people seem 
to ignore—that every cent spent by Gov- 
ernment must come from somewhere. And 
that somewhere, of course, is your wallets 
and pocketbooks. 

If the tax structure becomes confiscatory, 
then you are in effect penalizing each man 
for succeeding, thus undercutting the moti- 
vating force behind the concept of individual 
initiative. But our Party does not intend to 
let this happen, ladies and gentlemen. We are 
the Party of fiscal responsibility, and we 
continue to oppose the experimental social 
engineering that depends for funding on 
more and more of your hard-earned dollars. 

Ours is the Party that believes in the 
primacy of the individual. And ours is the 
Party that believes in the efficacy of our sys- 
tem. 

And that is why, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am confident that serious as it is, the Water- 


“gate affair will have no permanent effect on 


the electoral fortunes of our Party. I say 
this because I know the President is deter- 
mined to see the current investigation 
through to the end and I am convinced that 
those who have broken the law will be 
brought to justice. Our opponents may try 
to conyict others through hearsay and in- 
nuendo, but the American people are able to 
distinguish fact from fancy, and gossip from 
truth. They will demand—as all of us must— 
that the guilty be punished. But Americans 
are not about to condemn the innocent. And 
I am confident that when the clamor dies we 
will discover that the guilty are not as nu- 
merous as you are being led to believe, Our 
system is responsive and it does work. And it 
will render the final judgment without the 
assistance of alarmists who wish, and have 
always wished, our Party and its leaders ill. 

Let me conclude by mentioning one of the 
greatest of those leaders, a President I am 
proud to ssrve—Richard M. Nixon. 

As one Cistinguished United States Sena- 
tor said recently: “It appears that the vul- 
tures are circling—hoping against hope to 
find the corpse of the Presidency.” 

Let me assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the vultures will be disappointed. The 
President is alive and well as vigorous as 
ever. 

Amidst the heat and noise generated by 
the current brouhaha—noise so intense that 
were Walter Cronkite to announce the official 
time for the end of the world he would do 
it after thirteen minutes of Watergate and 
it would appear on page 13 of the Wash- 
ington Post—amidst that heat and noise, 
some people appear to have lost sight of just 
what has been accomplished to date. 

I am sure, however, that I-don’t need to 
remind this Republican audience of the 
President’s historic accomplishments—jour- 
neys for peace to Moscow and Peking, the 
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successful negotiations that led to the wind- 
ing down of American involvement in Indo- 
china and the return of our POW’s. And on 
the domestic front, as well all know, he has 
cut the increase of serious crime; cooled the 
cities and campuses and halted the spending 
excesses that we inherited from the preced- 
ing decade; and restored the concept of fiscal 
responsibility to its rightful place in Wash- 
ington. 

And what he began in his first term, ladies 
and gentlemen, he is continuing in the 
second. And I am certain that he will bring 
those efforts to a successful conclusion, so 
that when historians look back on the first 
half of the decade of the Seventies, they will 
view it as one of the most dynamic and 
progressive of this century. 4 

It is a good time to be a Republican, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I am just as proud of 
my Party tonight as I was on the day I first 
registered. I know that all of you share that 
pride with me. 


PRESIDENT URGED TO TERMINATE 
PRICE FREEZE 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today strongly urging the President to 
terminate the phase 3% price freeze 
which has been nothing short of disas- 
trous to many areas of the economy and 
which will have long-range adverse 
effects on the supply and cost of food. 

The current price freeze is having a 
devastating effect on agriculture prod- 
ucts generally and more particularly on 
domestic livestock and poultry industries. 
Pregnant cattle are reportedly being 
slaughtered because the farmers literally 
cannot afford to feed new calves. Feed 
prices, which are not frozen, are putting 
farmers in the position of destroying 
chickens and eggs because they cannot 
obtain a market price for their products 
above that which it costs to raise them. 

Wholesale losses for fruit and vegeta- 
ble dealers may have a limiting effect on 
the marketing of these products. The 
problem arises after a wholesaler pur- 
chases a large amount of agricultural 
products at a price higher than he had 
been selling such products during the 
“freeze base period” of June 1 to 8, 1973. 

The irony of the price freeze is em- 
phasized by indications that farmers are 
planning other production cutbacks, with 
the imminent result being a severe short- 
age in livestock products, followed by 
even higher prices. 

Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers Herbert Stein has indicated the 
possibilities of production shortages. 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz has 
predicted such shortages. 

The President has been besieged with 
the plea and entrusted with the power 
to do something to change the uncom- 
fortable direction of phase ITI. 

Unfortunately in an effort to do some- 
thing—anything—to give the impression 
of coming to grips with the difficulty, he 
has taken the wrong turn in the road and 
is aggravating the same problem he is 
trying to solve. 
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If no other action is taken soon to 
eliminate phase 34%, all other issues will 
pale in significance when compared to 
the difficulties being created for the fu- 
ture. If the price freeze continues, the 
Nation will be confronted with the very 
situation Secretary Butz envisioned 
months ago when he warned against the 
rising public clamor for a price freeze. 
Shortages of food will inevitably occur. 
Supermarket shelves may be sparsely 
stocked, and in some instances, com- 
pletely empty. Black markets will spring 
up, and astronomical prices may be 
asked, dwarfing by comparison the prices 
being paid today. 

A poignant example of the detrimental 
effects of this freeze is the Miami Mar- 
garine Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. As 4 
direct result of the current price freeze 
this company was forced to lay off 100 
workers last Friday, relieving the re- 
maining 200 workers and closing its 
doors yesterday. 

The Miami Margarine Co. is unable to 
purchase the vegetable oil it needs to 
produce margarine at a price low enough 
to allow it to sell margarine at the 
“freeze base period” price. 

This company is the largest single 

margarine manufacturing facility in the 
United States, and its plight is by no 
means unique. It is a tragedy which is 
occurring across the country in the food 
industry. 
_ Flour millers throughout the Nation 
would incur great losses if they sold 
milled flour at the frozen-price level, 
while at the same time buying wheat to 
mill at unfrozen prices. 

The logical conclusion drawn is that 
mills forced to sell their flour at a price 
lower than the cost of the raw wheat will 
soon stop buying wheat and close down. 
A shortage of flour for bread and other 
baked goods would be imminent. 

An article in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal indicated that already two Mid- 
western mills, major suppliers of corn 
flour and corn grits to Kellogg Co., have 
closec. down because of the profit squeeze. 
Kellogg reportedly said that if the mills 
do not resume operations within the next 
few days, it will be forced to lay off 
workers. 

I admit to a natural repugnance to 
controls over our economy and market- 
place and believe the current price freeze 
is a heavy-handed approach clearly caus- 
ing many more problems than it solves. 

Many observers feel the adverse effects 
of the freeze will terminate at the end of 
the 60-day period. This is not true. The 
disruptions caused by the freeze are not 
of a temporary nature. Rather, they are 
more permanent and will extend into the 
future production levels of livestock and 
poultry products next year. Perhaps the 
lingering effects will be experienced for 
several years to come. 

It is of utmost and immediate impor- 
tance to rethink the merits of a price 
freeze, especially when it pertains to raw 
agricultural products. Allowances must 
be made so that this country does not 
force American firms to sell their produce 
at less than they paid for it. 

Each day the situation grows worse. 
Immediate action to increase the sup- 
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ply is necessary—not one which has the 
opposite effect. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR POWERS 
LEGISLATION 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow when the House considers 
House Joint Resolution 542, legislation 
to define the war powers of the President 
and the Congress, I intend to offer an 
amendment which protects the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional authority as Com- 
mander in Chief but prohibits any future 
commitment of U.S. troops to hostilities 
not so authorized without prior congres- 
sional approval. 

My war powers resolution will provide 
substitute language clearly protecting 
the President’s constitutional preroga- 
tives and the role of the Congress in 
situations not involving a direct threat 
or attack upon the United States or its 
territories and possessions. : 

Section 1 of the bill titles it the “War 
Powers Resolution of 1973.” 

Section 2 protects the President’s con- 
stitutional authority to commit U.S. 
troops to hostilities in case of an attack 
or threatened attack on.the United 
States or any of its possessions or terri- 
tories. 

Section 3 defines a procedure for ex- 
peditious congressional consideration of 
a Presidential commitment of troops pur- 
suant to a treaty obligation which has 
been taken without a prior declaration 
of war or other specific congressional au- 
thorization. It requires the President to 
report on such action to the Congress 
not later than 72 hours after taking it, 
after which the Congress must either 
approve or disapprove the action within 
120 days. If the Congress fails to take 
@ position on the President’s action, then 
the failure to act shall be considered ap- 
proval and authorization for its continu- 
ation. If the Congress approves the Pres- 
ident’s action, then the President is re- 
quired to report on the progress of such 
hostilities at least every 6 months. With- 
in 30 days of the receipt of this report, 
Congress must again act to approve or 
disapprove the continuation of U.S. in- 
volvement. 

Section 4 clearly prohibits any commit- 
ment of U.S. troops to hostilities without 
prior authorization by the Congress if the 
President is not exercising his constitu- 
tional prerogatives or acting pursuant to 
a treaty obligation. 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 define the appli- 
cation of the act with regard to current 
treaty obligations, severability, and on- 
going hostilities. Though the legislation 
is effective upon enactment, its provi- 
sions would not apply to any situations 
in which U.S. troops might be involved 
at the date of enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I 
am offering is intended to rectify two 
critical failures of House Joint Reso- 
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lution 542. First, it protects the consti- 

tutional rights of the President as Com- 

mander in Chief. Second, it prevents any 

commitment of U.S. troops to either di- 

rect attacks upon another nation or to 

“third-party” hostilities, without a spe- 

cific prior congressional authorization. 

Under House Joint Resolution 542, 
and also under the substitute expected to 
be offered by Mr. Dennis, a President 
could utilize the 120-day “grace period” 
as an authorization to commit U.S. 
forces to hostilities anywhere in the 
world so long as he removes them with- 
in 4 months, A so-called brush fire might 
be expected. 

But once the match is dropped and the 
fire is lit, it more often than not turns 
into a forest fire and tends to burn out 
of control until everything in its path has 
been consumed. We must insure that any 
war powers legislation passed by the 
Congress prevents the match from being 
lit in the first place. The lessons of his- 
tory have taught us that we cannot com- 
mit troops to a confiict and then arbi- 
trarily and abruptly withdraw them 
without severely damaging our national 
interests and endangering the safety of 
those troops. Once the commitment is 
made, the tendency is to continue on the 
deadly course of conflict. 

The constitutional mandates are clear. 
The President must have the power to 
protect the United States, and to honor 
our treaty obligations. But beyond that, 
in cases of “third party” involvement, 
the Congress must invest itself with a 
mechanism for prior approval and con- 
trol of any commitment of U.S. troops 
to foreign hostilities. 

The amendment to be offered is as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 542, 
AS REPORTED, OFFERED BY Mr, YOUNG OF 
FLORIDA 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

insert in lieu thereof the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1. This measure may be cited as 
the “War Powers Resolution of 1973”. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT NOT 
IMPAIRED 


Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to impair the authority of the Presi- 
dent to commit United States Armed Forces 
to hostilities in any case of attack, or threat- 
ened attack, on the United States, or any 

m or territory of the United States 
to the extent that the President has such 
authority under the Constitution, , 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) If the President commits 
United States Armed Forces to hostilities 
pursuant to any treaty obligation of the 
United States without a prior declaration of 
war or other specific Congressional authoriza- 
tion for the use of such forces, the President 
shall report such action to the Congress in 
writing, as expeditiously as possible but not 
later than twenty-four hours after the tak- 
ing of such action, Such report shall contain 
a full account of the circumstances under 
which such action was taken and shall set 
forth the facts and circumstances relied 
upon by the President as authorizing and 
justifying the same. In the event the Con- 
gress is not in session, the President shall 
forthwith convene the Congress in an ex- 
traordinary session and shall make such re- 
port to the Congress as expeditiously as pos- 
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sible but not later than twenty-two hours 
after the taking of such action. 

(b) Not later than one hundred twenty 
days after the receipt of the report of the 
President. provided for in subsection (a), the 
Congress, by the enactment within such pe- 
riod of a bill or resolution appropriate to 
the purpose, shall either approve, ratify, con- 
firm, and authorize the continuation of the 
action taken by the President and reported 
to the Congress, or shal) disapprove and re- 
quire the discontinuance of the same. 

(ce) If the Congress, acting pursuant to 
and under the provisions of subsection (bj, 
shall approve, ratify, and confirm and shall 
authorize the continuation of the action 
taken by the President and so reported to 
the Congress, the President shall thereafter 
report periodically in writing to the Con- 
gress at intervals of not more than six 
months as to the progress of any hostilities 
involved and as to the status of the situa- 
tion, and the Congress shall, within a period 
of thirty days from and after the receipt of 
each such six-month report, again take ac- 
tion by the enactment of an appropriate bill 
or resolution, to either ratify, approve, con- 
firm, and authorize the continuation of the 
action of the President, including any hos- 
tilities which may be involved, or to dis- 
approve and require the discontinuance of 
the same. 

(a) If the Congress shall at any time, act- 
ing under the provisions of subsection (b) 
or (c), disapprove the action of the Presi- 
dent and require the discontinuance of the 
same, then the President shall discontinue 
the action so taken by him and so reported 
to the Congress, and shall terminate any 
hostilities which may be in process and shall 
withdraw, disengage, and deploy the United 
States Armed Forces which may be involved, 
just as lously as may be possible hav- 
ing safety of such forces, the de- 
fense and protection of the United States, its 
territories and possessions and the safety of 
citizens and nationals of the United States 
who may be involved. 

(e) In the event that the Congress, 

the ms of subsections (b), 
fc}, and (d) of this section, shall, neverthe- 
less, in any instance, fail to adopt legisla- 
tion either approving or disapproving the 
action of the President, as and re- 
quired by such subsection, such failure to 
act on the part of the Congress shall be 
taken and deemed to be an approval, rati- 
fication, and confirmation of the action of 
the President, and an authorization of the 
continuation thereof. Disapproval of the 
President's action, with the consequences 
attendant thereupon as provided in subsec- 
tion (d), shall result only from action by 
the Congress affirmatively disapproving and 
requiring the discontinuance thereof, as 
provided in such subsection. Any such fail- 
ure to act on the part of the Congress shall 
not relieve the President of the duty to 
make periodic reports as provided in sub- 
section (c). 

OTHER HOSTILITIES 

Suc. 4. The President may not commit 
United States Armed Forces to hostilities in 
any case im which he is not exercising his 
constitutional authority or acting pursuant 
to a treaty obligation of the United States 
unless the Congress enacts a declaration of 
war or other specific authorization for the 
use of such forces. 

CERTAIN TREATY OBLIGATIONS 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained im this Act shall 
alter or abrogate any treaty to which the 
United States is presently a party. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any particular circum- 
stance or situation ts held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any other circumstance or 
situation, shall not be affected thereby. 
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EFFECTIVE DATE AND APPLICABILITY 
Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment but shall not apply 
to hostilities im which the Armed Forces of 
the United States might be involved on the 
effective date of this Act. 


FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY EVI- 
DENCED IN THREE WHITE HOUSES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americams who have been conditioned 
to believe that the President is following 
& policy of fiscal responsibility and busi- 
nesslike management of our country’s 
fiscal affairs may be quite surprised to 
see that what applies to the people does 


penditure of funds to maintain the sec- 
ond and third Presidential White House 
presents a strange double standard. 

As he has demonstrated in foreign aid 
and international giveaways of Ameri- 
can taxpayers dollars, perhaps President 
Nixon feels that spending taxpayers 
money on his three White Houses is non- 
inflationary. 

I inelude a related newsclipping: 
GSA Lists Brits Ir Pam on Nixon Homes 

The General Services Administration yes- 
terday made available a breakdown of im- 

ts made by the GSA at President 
Nixon's San Clemente home and at his Key 
Biscayne presidential complex. A partial list 
includes: 
SAN CLEMENTE 

$4,834 for furniture in President's den: 
includes $72 for brass lamp, $79 for table 
lamp, $146 for end table, $186 for coffee 
tabie, $419 for lounge chair and ottoman, 
$472 for leather top desk, $171 for chair, 
$504 to recover & sofa, $201 to recover a club 
chair, $141 for swivel chair, $131 for lamp, 
$268 for two chairs, $544 for two additional 
chairs, $237 for desk chair, $86 for decora- 
tive pillows, $523 for blinds, and $654 for a 
carpet and 

$312 for restraining entrance gates and 
doors. 

$388 for installing exhaust fan. 

$623 for gazebo and removing 


repairing gazebo 
beach debris and for anchoring planks in 
railroad 


crossing. 

$1,950 for pruning trees. 

$3,200 for roof tile. 

$6,642 for tiling the roof and floor of a 
gazebo. 

$1,960 for repairing walls. 

$8,810 for landscaping, including removal 
of dry weeds. 

$2,496 for asphalt paving. 

$2,630 for relocating a tree and replant- 
ing a fallen tree. 

$130,530 for exterior electrical work. 

$53,644 for interior electrical work. 

$13,500 for heating system. 

$3,800 for sewer line. 

$2,916 for surveying to determine property 
Hines. 

$1,600 for window alterations. 

$1,105 for cleaning the beach. 


$1,525 for surveying residence. 
$998 for replacement of hand rail, 
$460 for fertilizer. 
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KEY BISCAYNE 

$4,786 for securing screening project. 

$3,898 for demolishing trees and plants. 

$122,714 for constructing Secret Service 
command post. 

$128,708 for bullet-resistant glass doors 
and windows. 

$587 for flagpole. 

$3,030 for golf carts for Secret Service 
patrol. 

$621 for ice-maker for Secret Service men. 

$475 for swimming pool cleaner. 

$119 for washing machine. 

$2,000 to design to correct beach erosion. 

$314 for sea wall ladder. 

$995 for septic tank and lid. 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 8917 CON- 
CERNING ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Annual Report of the President on Fed- 
eral Advisory Committees, dated March 
1973, indicates that as of December 21, 
1972, the Department of the Interior had 
a total of 126 advisory committees, of 
which only 78 were established by, or 
pursuant to, statute. The total cost of 
these committees is over $472,000 an- 
nually, according to the President’s re- 

rt 


port. 

Some of these nonstatutory advisory 
committees are: 

First. The Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee on Coal Exports which was estab- 
lished in 1964 by secretarial memoran- 
dum and consists of six members, all 
from the coal industry. 

Second. The Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration which was estabHshed in 
1966 by a secretary’s memorandum and 
consists of 11 non-Federal members, all 
public and private power executives. 

Third. The National Petroleum Coun- 
cil established in 1946 by secretarial di- 
rective, and consisting of over 100 execu- 
tives from petroleum companies and 
related industries and law firms, plus the 
vice president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

Fourth. The Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for Natural Gas which was estab- 
lished in 1962 by secretarial directive. It 
has 26 members from various gas com- 
panies, such as El Paso Natural Gas Co., 
and, at least one member, the chairman 
of the board of Continental Oil Co., who 
is also on the National Petroleum 
Council. 

Fifth. The OECD Petroleum Advisory 
Committee which was established in 1962 
by Secretarial directive and has 11 mem- 
bers, all from the petroleum industry. 

It is interesting to note that one com- 
mittee—the Natural Energy Commit- 
tee—was terminated in September, 1972. 
It was established in September, 19'70 “to 
conduct a study to provide the Secretary 
of the Interior with data upon which na- 
tional energy policies could be devel- 
oped.” It never met. Yet, according to 
Interior’s report, $50,000 was available 
for this committee. 
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On June 22, 1973, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported H.R. 8917—the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies appropriation bill, 1974. No 
mention is made in that bill or the com- 
mittee’s report—House Report 93-322— 
of June 22, 1973, about any of these ad- 
visory committees. Nor does H.R. 8917 
specify an appropriation item for these 
committees. Apparently, the Interior De- 
partment funds these committees out of 
general appropriations to the Depart- 
ment or its constituent agencies. 

The ‘act of March 4, 1909 (31 U.S.C. 
673), specifically forbids the use of any— 

Public moneys, or of any appropriation 
made by Congress ... for the payment of 
compensation or expenses of any .. . council 
... Or other similar body, or... or for ex- 
penses in connection with any work or the 
results of any work . .. of any ...council... 
or other similar body, unless the creation of 
the same shall be or shall have been author- 
ized by law. 


The Federal Advisory Committee Act— 
Public Law 92-463; Oct. 6, 1972—which 
applies to all advisory committees, un- 
less specified by law, provides in section 
9(a) a procedure for the establishment 
of such advisory committees “by law.” 
Until this is done, however, the 1909 law 
prohibits these committees from expend- 
ing Federal funds. 

It is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment to H.R. 8917 to provide that none 
-of the funds appropriated by this bill 
may be used for these committees unless 
they comply with the 1972 Act. 

My amendment is as follows: 

Page 26, between lines 14 and 15 insert 
the following: 


“Sec. 106. None of the appropriations made 
in this title shall be available for any ad- 
visory committee, council, board, or similar 
body which is not established by, or pursuant 


to, law, unless such committee has been 
established in accordance with section 9(a) 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act (86 
Stat. 770) and its charter has been filed in 
accordance with section 9(c) of said Act. 


I urge adoption of my amendment in 
order to reduce Federal costs, cut back 
on the proliferation of unnecessary ad- 
visory committees, and most impor- 
tantly, comply with the congressional 
mandates of the 1909 and 1972 acts. 


CANCER TREATMENT 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
the distinguished and able Member from 
Buffalo, N.Y. (Mr. Dutsx1) is to be com- 
mended for this special order concerning 
the Roswell Park Memorial Institute and 
I am pleased to participate in this dis- 
cussion, calling attention to the advances 
in cancer treatment which have taken 
place over the past 75 years at Roswell. 
Mr. Dutsxi has always made every ap- 
propriate effort to insure proper funding 
for cancer programs and I have, and will 
continue, to join him in that effort. We 
are both great fans of Dr. Jerry Murphy, 
institute director, whose leadership in 
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our community and country is un- 
matched in the fight against cancer. 

Roswell Park is known the world over 
for major progress in fight against can- 
cer. And, Mr. Speaker, to illustrate a 
point I now apply cancer statistics to an 
estimated situation for a 500,000 popula- 
tion grouping, such as Buffalo, which 
would show this pattern for 1973: There 
would be 2,150 cancer cases under treat- 
ment and 1,400 new cases, of whom 750 
would die. Approximately 465 would be 
saved from cancer, but 125,000 of that 
500,000 population: will eventually de- 
velop cancer and—at present rate— 
75,000 would die. 

Mr. Speaker, these statistics show that 
much more needs to be done to advance 
the work at Roswell and other cancer 
centers around the Nation. However, I 
point with pride to outstanding achieve- 
ments at Roswell. Dr. George H. A. 
Clowes during the early years of Roswell 
first introduced the use of experimental 
drugs in cancer research. Dr. James F. 
Holland, former director of Roswell Can- 
cer Clinical Research Center won Lasker 
honor for outstanding work in treatment 
of leukemia. 

More recently, Dr. Edmund Klein, 
chief of dermatology at Roswell won the 
Lasker Award for his developments of 
chemotherapy and new methods of using 
immunologic factors to control malig- 
nancy. I hasten to add that Dr. Klein 
presented this new approach to the 


-Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcommit- 


tee 6 years ago. The subcommittee recom- 
mended strong support for the program 
and now great progress has been made 
on cancer immunology. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend our congres- 
sional committees of the House and Sen- 
ate for farsighted action such as this and 
I will cast my vote in support of full 
funding to maintain a superior national 
program. At this point I include two 
articles from the June 23 issue of the 
Buffalo Evening News concerning Ros- 
well’s search for knowledge to preserve 
life, and, again, express my gratitude to 
all the doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
other dedicated people of Roswell who 
are at the forefront of a war we cannot 
afford to lose. 

As chairman of Buffalo’s Association 
for Research of Childhood Cancer, I call 
special attention to the article by Mr. 
Page: 

ADVANCING To CONTAIN CHILDHOOD’s 
GREATEST THREAT 
(By Arthur Page) 

Some of the largest efforts in cancer ther- 
apy in recent years have been made in an 
area about which much of the public is 
particularly sensitive—childhood cancer. 

Approximately 10 in every 100,000 children 
between the ages 1 and 15 develop some 
form of cancer, according to Dr. Lucius F. 
Sinks, chief of the Department of Pediatrics, 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute. 

Dr. Sinks notes that cancer is the number- 
one killer disease in children of that age 
group. 

He explains that there used to be more 
problems with infectious diseases such as 
measies and polio but medical advances in 
such areas have decreased their fatal effect 
on children below that of cancer. 

About half of all the affected children in 
the 1-15 age group, Dr. Sinks explains, have 
a form of leukemia or lymphoma (cancer of 
the lymphoid tissue) . 
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About one-fourth have brain tumors and 
the remainder have solid tumors including 
those of bone and muscle. 

“The most common types of malignancies 
in adults we don’t find in children,” Dr. 
Sinks says. “And the problems are entirely 
different in terms of diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” 

It’s because of those differences, he adds, 
that there have been significant advances in 
treating childhood cancer, 

“If a malignancy occurs in childhood,” he 
notes, “the approach is different because the 
philosophy of the people treating the child 
is different,” he stresses. 

In adults with cancer, the goal of treat- 
ment often is palliation, an easing of the 
disease without cure. 

“But what's palliation for two or three 
years for a kid?” Dr. Sinks asks, Because of 
a desire to add more than a minimal amount 
of years to a child’s life, “the approach in 
childhood cancer has been more aggressive 
than in adult cancer.” 

Dr. Sinks cites the example of acute leu- 
kemia. 

Noting that in 1947 when effective drugs 
for the problem were just being developed, 
children with acute leukemia had an average 
survival rate of four months, he adds; 

“Today, you can tell parents when they 
come in that their child has a 90 per cent 
chance of being restored to normal in re- 
mission. 

“And following that remission a child has 
a 50 per cent chance of staying in remission 
for three years and approximately a 35 per 
cent chance of staying in remission for fiye 
years without evidence of the disease.” 

The advances and development of appro- 
priate treatment, he adds, are the result of 
co-operative studies involving several insti- 
tutions in this country. 

The- co-operative approach also is being 
used in other childhood malignancies based 
on the success in acute leukemia. 

The efforts are co-ordinated, he says, add- 
ing: “Everyone is not going off and doing 
their own thing.” 

Also of benefit, he notes, is that researchers 
did not make a complete understanding of 
acute leukemia a prerequisite to developing 
a treatment. “We haven’t gotten any closer 
to an idea of what leukemia is in terms of 
cause or basic defects than we were in 1947.” 

Successes in leukemia and other childhood 
cancers, he adds, also are due to aggressive 
use Of all available forms of therapy as soon 
as a problem is diagnosed. 

The approach to childhood cancer, he says, 
should be a model for treating adult cancers, 
adding: “The success in the treatment of 
childhood malignancies has been far ad- 
vanced compared to that enjoyed in adult 
malignancies.” 

As for future advances in childhood cancer, 
Dr. Sinks predicts accomplishments to a 
point with brain, bone and muscle tumors, 

While he sees much hope, he warns that 
there will always be a cancer problem. 

“I don’t think that ever in any way or 
form is there going to be this miraculous 
breakthrough where you eradicate the dis- 
ease, like many people predict, until there 
is an understanding of the defects and causes 
of different forms of cancer,” 

TEDIOUS, OFTEN-FALTERING SEARCH FOR 
KNOWLEDGE TO PRESERVE LIFE 
(By Arthur Page) 

Although most cancer research is restricted 
to the laboratory, Dr. Takao Ohnuma’s work 
has taken him to the road-side vegetable 
stands of Western New York in search of two 
strains of potatoes. 

Dr. Ohnuma, a cancer research clinician 
at Roswell Park Memorial Institute, is in- 
vestigating the possible use of an enzyme 
from the potatoes as a drug for persons with 
acute lymphocytic leukemia. 

He is injecting the enzyme into mice with 
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eancer because preliminary tests showed it 
could kill individual human cancer cells cul- 
tured in the laboratory. 

If the enzyme is effective in many mice 
experiments, with no undesirable side effects, 
further experiments using other animals will 
be tried. 

If those tests are successful, several years 
from now the enzyme, or a form of it, may be 
used as an experimental drug in humans. 

Like all cancer research, Dr. Ohnuma’s 
work is based on a series of “ifs” and un- 
satisfactory results anywhere along the line 
might negate the work. 

Such cancer research involves dedication 
and a long process of carefully-designed and 
controlled studies as the work progresses 
from concept to test tube to animals to man. 

Sometimes it’s tedious. Often it’s dis- 
appointing. 

Even in failure and blind alleys, however, 
researchers further their understanding of 
cancer and what it might take to prevent, 
treat, control or cure it. 

As one of the world’s oldest and largest 
comprehensive cancer centers, Roswell Park— 
founded in 1898—has been involved in cancer 
research from its earliest days. The work 
always bas beer geared to the patient's needs 
and the goal of containing cancer. 

As Dr. Gerald P. Murphy, institute director, 
describes it: 

“Our goal is to have an effect, an impact 
on society which will result in less persons 
losing their lives to cancer, more people living 
normal lives without this threat and others 
living norma? lives who have been cured or 
freed of cancer.” 

Discussing research efforts at Roswell Park, 
Dr. Murphy stresses that “rather than point 
to the accomplishments of personalities, I 
think our greatest accomplishments have to 
be measured in terms of people.” 

Research at Roswell Park, he adds, “has 
contributed to the survival of countless of 
thousands of Americans.” 

Cancer research is complicated by the fact 
that cancer fs not just one disease. 

“Cancer is best defined by saying there are 
approximately 137 different kinds of cancer,” 
Dr. Murphy says. “We are not talking about 
a single disease. When we're talking about 
treatments, we're talking about a combina- 
tion.” 

Comparing the attempt to cure all cancers 
to landing a man on the moon, Dr. Murphy 
adds: “There is a need for a lot more in- 
formation in this area. It’s fine with a moon 
shot when you have a single object and the 
knowledge and instruments to get there. We 
have to do the same thing and, in effect, we 
have to do it at least 137 times.” 

Getting that necessary information and 
knowledge is the goal of cancer research. 

In addition to surgery, cancer treatment is 
in three areas: Radiotherapy (use of radia- 
tion), Chemotherapy (use of drugs) and Im- 
munotherapy (use of the body’s natural de- 
fense system). 

Each can be used alone or in combination 
with the others, depending on the patient's 
condition and state of his cancer. 

Research at Roswell Park continues to con- 
tribute to advances in radiotherapy, chemo- 
therapy and immunotherapy. And advances 
in one area often mean a step forward in the 
others. 

The targets of cancer research are the 
cancer cell and the uncontrolled cell division 
and multiplication which characterizes 
cancer. 

“The fundamental cancer problem is the 
matter of uncontrolled cell proliferation and 
the contro! of that proliferation,” says Dr. 
John Webster, chief of Radiation Therapy 


Services. 
- he adds, “the control fs out 
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Work on the effects of radiation on cancer- 
ous and normal celis and application of find- 
ings through radiotherapy have been long 
established at Roswell Park. 

“The institute,“ Dr. Webster notes, “was a 
pioneer in radiotherapy in this country and, 
im certain respects, in the world.” 

The effect of radiation om cancer cells, he 
adds, “is partially understood, like everything 
else in cancer. Essentially, the radiation dam- 
ages the ability of the cells to reproduce 
themselves .. . and a dose can be so great 
as to destroy the cells.” 

‘The radiation, however, also affects normal 
cells which are “better capable of repairing 
the damage than are the cancer cells.” 

‘The aim of radiotherapy, he explains, is to 
do maximum damage to cancer cells while 


can be done and research at Roswell Park is 
striving to widen ft. 

In addition to studying cells and new 
methods of delivering radiotherapy, research- 
ers strive to combine radiation with other 
treatment modalities. In one instance, re- 
searchers are looking at special chemicals 
which only can be activated through 
irradiation. 

“Radiotherapy will be even more effective 
when we learn to more precisely couple it 
with drug therapy, immunotherapy and sur- 
gery,” Dr. Webster comments. 

“Radiotherapy today has a place in treat- 
ment whether for cure or palliation in well 
over half of all patients with malignant dis- 
eases,” he says. “Our problem is to bring it 
to bear on the malignant patient population 
as a whole.” 

Looking to advances in radiotherapy, Dr. 


cer treatment, there is no question about it. 
Our hope is other approaches will equal and 
increase their effectiveness.” 

While radiotherapy has been around since 
the early part of this century, chemotherapy 


chief of Roswell Park’s Department of Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics. He also is director 
of the J. T. Grace Jr. Cancer Drug Center of 
the institute scheduled to open next month. 


The direction in chemotherapy research, 
Dr. Mihich says, is “to develop new drugs and 
learn more about the mode of action of exist- 
ing drugs so we can learn how to use them 
in an optimal way.” 

He predicts that the 1970s wilt be “a time 
of rationalization of drugs, of learning how 
to use them in combimation and with other 
modes of therapy.” 

The problem in chemotherapy is similar to 
that in radiotherapy—a need to increase 
selectivity. 

“So far, all of our compounds have been 
limited in their selectivity of action,” Dr. 
Mihich reports. “They have an effect on both 
tumor cells and some normal cells.” 

He notes that “many times a tumor will 
respond adequately to a drug but then there 
will be an onset of resistance. One way to get 
by this is to increase the amount of pha 
but this can have toxic effects on normal cells 
and the patient because of lack of selec- 
tivity.” 

. ka s. a s 

To remedy the situation, Dr. Mihich be- 
lieves, “we need to develop new drugs which 
are better by not only being more potent but 
more selective.” 

He adds that there fs a need to study the 
pharmacology of drugs and the biochemical 
mechanism of cancer cells to see if they differ 
qualitatively from norma! cells. 
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“We also have to learn more about the 
mechanism of action of these drugs in target 
cells so we can combine drugs with drugs. 
Drug A, Drug B and Drug C together may be 
more effective than any one alone.” 

Dr Mihich, noting that researchers must 
further study the use of drugs along with 
surgery, radiotherapy and immunotherapy, is 
“optimistic that. we will develop with higher 
and higher speed and in greater and greater 
numbers drugs which are effective in cancer.” 

“It’s probable there will be no break- 
through if by breakthrough one means find- 
ing a single drug which is effective in all 
forms of cancer. Cancer is many diseases and 
each will have to find its own cure.” 

The application of immunology in the 
treatment of cancer has been around as long 
as Roswell Park, with papers about it pub- 
lished in the late 19th Century. 

However, reading about it in scientific and 
general publications, you'd think it was dis- 
covered yesterday. What those articles ac- 
tually reflect is the current em) on can- 
cer research involving the body’s natural de- 
fense system. 

Dr. David Pressman, associate director of 
Roswell Park and director of its Department 
of Immunology and Immunochemistry Re- 
search, says immunology “isn’t far enough 
along for it to be called a therapy yet. 

“A lot of it is on the basic research side 
but more and more application is being made 
in the clinical area.” 

The research focuses on the fact that the 
human body has a natural system to fight 
its invasion by foreign substances. 


Dr. Pressman says it appears this occurs 
quite often in individuals. 

“Considering the mutation rate of cells 
in general, one would expect a large mumber 
of altered cells to be formed and one would 
except a very high incidence of cancer. It 
appears, however, that the reason why we 
don't have a high incidence of new cancer 
is because of surveillance by the immune 
system which kills off the altered cells.” 

Problems arise, however, when an altered 
cell escapes from the immune surveillance 
and multiplies, forming a tumor with which 
the immune response for one reason or an- 
other can't cope. 

Research in immunology, Dr. Pressman 
notes, “is in the direction of trying to en- 
hance the immune system in order to in- 
crease its ability to destroy cancerous cells 
and tumors.” 

It’s not a simple job for, as he explains, 
“the immune response is not a simple re- 
sponse.” 

In addition to there being several ways 
in which immune factors can fight cancer, 
sometimes these individual factors may be 
working im opposite directions and indeed 
some factors may actually be protecting 
cancer cells, 

Some of the research will attempt to com- 
bine immunology with other therapies. 

For example, Dr. Pressman sees a possibil- 
ity that radioactive material eam be com- 
bined in piggyback fashion with immune 
factors called antibodies which then will 
carry it directly to the cancer site. 

“We're very optimistic about the work,” 

reports. 


goal we have to have a better understanding 
of the immune system.” 

Progress is being made on several fronts 
and results are made available to help 
cancer patients combat their cancer. 
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ONE INDISPENSABLE: A SOUND 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SYS- 
TEM 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Jim Bor- 
mann of Station WCCO in Minneapolis 
has put together an excellent community 
needs and interests report about the im- 
portance of a sound agricultural educa- 
tion system in the State of Minnesota. 

As Mr. Bormann points out, we faced 
@ near-disaster situation when attempts 
were made in our State legislature to 
shut down the Agricultura]-Technical 
College at Waseca, which is located in 
my congressional district. This unjustifi- 
able effort has shocked rural people, 
however, into a mew awareness of the 
necessity to educate the public about the 
key role of agriculture in our economy. 

Farm prosperity does help everyone in 
Minnesota, but we have to do more to 
emphasize this concept. For this reason, 
I include Mr. Bormann’s report at this 
point in my remarks to indicate what our 
people in Minnesota are doing to help im- 
prove our broadly based agricultural ed- 
ucation system: 

NEEDS AND INTERESTS REPORT 

Education in agriculture in Minnesota has 
just passed through one erisis, and may soon 
be facing another. The near-disaster was the 
attempt in the Legislature to shut-down the 
Agricultural-Technical college at Waseca. 
That action was averted by the rallying at 
the last minute of the supporters and de- 
fenders of special agricultural training. The 
experience has left the aged people badly 
shaken. The attack came unexpectedly and 
came close enough to passing in the legisla- 
ture to remind the farming community that 
it has lost much of the clout that would have 
made such & move unthinkable in previous 


years. 

The impending crisis, mentioned above, is 
an outgrowth of the general public failure to 
understand fully the key role of agriculture 
in the American economy. While the political 
influence of agriculture has been diminish- 
ing, its impact on the total economy has 
been growing—particularly In the field of 
foreign trade. The 11-billion dollars m agri- 
cultural exports in 1972 went a long way to- 
ward improving our desperately short balance 
of trade. 

And even though prosperity on the farm 
is essential to general prosperity in Minne- 
sota and other states, farms and farmers are 
under attack by consumers who protest in- 
creasing food costs. 

To head-off further raids by the Legisla- 
ture and to improve” understanding of agri- 
culture in general, a two-day seminar was 
held June 5 and 6 in Alexandria to mobilize 
the state’s diverse agricultural education 
agencies and to consolidate them for greater 
eifectiveness. Such a move was started in 
1966, and four seminars have been held with 
this goal in mind. This time, the educators 
have finally o: under the spur of the 
crisis atmosphere. The formal organization 
wil! be known as the “Minnesota Council for 
Coordinating Education in Agriculture.” 

In the banquet speech to the group, Edi- 
tor Bob Rupp of The Parmer magazine 
bluntly told the educators they must stop 
stalling and start acting. Dr. Sherwood Berg, 
who is retiring as Dean of the U of M Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, said the same thing, but 
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less bluntly. He pointed out that after years 
of farm depression, agriculture now is on the 
move and is expanding rapidly. 

“There’s a lot more to agriculture than 
farming,” he safd, referring, of course, to 
agribusiness and the complexities involved 
in the farm-related businesses that produce 
what the farmer needs and process what the 
farmer produces. Berg pointed out these 
needs: 

Specialization and intensification of on- 
farm production. Mergers and consolidations 
of co-ops and corporations. Expanded capac- 
ity for technical input In farming. Increased 
expertise In the field of farm management. 

To meet these needs, Dean Berg described 
the rapid expansion of educational opportu- 
nities in agriculture. He cited these facts: 

Enrollment in ag-ed programs has doubled 
in last 5 years. 

More grads have entered agri-business than 
farming. 

Minnesota now offers post-high-school 
agricultural education programs on about 30 
campuses throughout the state. 

The majority of these are in vocational- 
agricultural schools, rather than university- 
sponsored programs. 

Women are now entering the field in sub- 
stantial numbers. Three per cent of FFA 
members nationally are females. 

The need for ag grads still exceeds the 
supply, despite increased enrollments and 
continuing economic squeeze on farms. 

These and other developing changes in 
agriculture and in ag-ed call for continuing 
re-evaluation of how to meet the new needs. 
There is danger that some educational, in- 
dustry and staffing resources may have been 
over-looked. There almost certainly is some 
duplication and over-lapping of ag-ed pro- 
grams which could be eliminated. Legislators 
and others will want to know how efficiently 
the ag-ed facilities are being used. 

One of the big stickers in the seminar’s 
proceedings (Rupp called it the “hot but- 
ton”) is the burgeoning growth of vo-ag 
training. Some educators and administrators 
fear that this training will be regarded as an 
adequate substitute for the complete 4-year 
course in agricultural education, and that 
farming quality will decline as a result, 
Others believe that the complexities of ag-ed 
are better served through specialization in 
vo-ag short courses. It’s the old argument be- 
tween preparing for a vocation as opposed 
to an avocation. 

U of M Vice President Stanley Wenberg 
pointed out that the educators should not 
be inflexible about this. He recalled that 
educators in medicine had resisted crash 
programs which would lead so-called “family 
practitioners”. But the need and the demand 
were so great that the medical schools fin- 
ally were forced to adopt a compromise pro- 
gram to fill the urgent need for more doc- 
tors. Agricultural education, he said, will 
almost surely have to make some compro- 
mises, and the vo-ag training may be one 
answer. 

The draft proposal for organizing a Coun- 
cil for Coordinating Education in Agriculture 
included the Area Vo-Tech schools, along 
with the state college system, the Junior col- 
lege system, the private colleges, the U of 
Minnesota and its various branches and the 
state department of education—all listed as 
“agencies, institutions and systems which 
provide and coordinate education in agricul- 
ture in Minnesota.” 

But the draft proposal did not include any 
spokesman for vo-ag schools on the Hst of 
membership in the proposed coordinating 
Council. That list was dominated by the Uni- 
versity. The question about dealing-out the 
Vo-ag schools was raised, and the answer was 
that Vo-ag training is included in the State 
Department of Education which was repre- 
sented on the Council. It was felt this was 
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not enough, and after a vote was taken, the 


To provide a formalized, but voluntary 
means for coordinating the programs and 
courses in agricultural education at al} levels. 

To provide a structure for continuing and 
improving communication among those who 
are responsible for the various programs and 
courses in ag-ed. 

‘To provide a coordinated means for study- 
ing, analyzing and evaluating agriculture, its 
related industries and agricultural education, 
and to encourage innovative and responsive 
development and utilization of programs, 
courses, services, staff or facilities. 

To provide a means for consolidating and 
coordinating the resources committed to agri- 
cultural education, and for effectively proj- 
ecting them to the people of Minnesota. 

To serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Commission in its routine process of review. 

No provision was made to include farm- 
related industries in this essentially educa- 
tional Council, as Bob Rupp had urged, 
but it was agreed that such input should be 
welcomed and even solicited by asking indus- 
try people to serve on task forces of the 
Council dealing with specific issues and areas 
related to their fields of interest. It also was 
pointed out that industry people already are 
serving on the advisory committees for some 
of the ag-ed institutions. (Maynard Speece 
and I are members of such a committee at- 
tached to the Technical college at Crooks- 
ton.) 

The first chore of the new Council will be 
to meet with the appropriate committees of 
the Legislature before the next session in 
January to rebuild some of the prestige that 
ag-ed is believed to have lost in the hassle 
to save the Waseca school from extinction in 
the last session. It was pointed out that agri- 
culture can no longer take for granted a gen- 
erous reservoir of understanding and sym- 
pathy in the Legislature. Redistricting has 
changed all that, and it now requires more 
direct lobbying to put forward the agricul- 
tural viewpoint in the law-making and budg- 
eting process. The legislature must be con- 
vinced that expanding need for ag-ed re- 
quires more money and that the money is 
being spent wisely and without undue dupli- 
cation of programs. 

‘The Council rand A A aes, 
communication and understanding between 
the farm community and city-dwelling con- 
Summers. Farm prosperity helps everyone in 
Minnesota, the Council believes, but that 
concept needs selling—particularly to those 
food consumers who are outraged by the sud- 
den price increases. 

PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Dr. Donald Draine, Dir. of Academic Pian- 
ning, Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
mission, St. Paul. 

Robt. Van Tries, Asst. Commissioner of 
Education, State Dept. of Education. 

Paul Day, ient of Agricultural 
Education, State Dept. of Education. 


College 
Dr. John Frey, Worthington State Junior 
College, Worthington. 
Leo Keskinen, Itasca State Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Dr. Melvin Renner, Director of Continuing 
Education, Southwest State College, Mar- 
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Stanley Wenberg, Vice Pres. for State & 
Federal Relations, U. of Minnesota. 

Dr. Paul Marvin, Head, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Dept., U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dr. Laverne Freeh, Director Office of Spe- 
cial Programs, U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dr. Deane Turner, Office of Placement, 
College of Agriculture, U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dr. James App, Asst. Dean, College of Agri- 
culture, U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dean Woodrow Berg, Institute of Agricul- 
ture, U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dr. Pat Borich, Agricultural Extension 
Service, U. of M., St. Paul. 

Dr. Ed Fredericks, Provost, U. of M. branch, 
Waseca. 

Peter Fog, Agricultural Director, U. of M. 
Technical College, Waseca. 

Francis Jamsehka, County Agent, 
Cloud, 

Jim Edman, County Agent, Benson. 

John Morris, County Agent, Glenwood. 

Norman Bombach, Pres., Minn. Vo-Ag In- 
structors Assn., Waseca. 

Ivan Stone, Chairman, Institute of Ag 
Advisory Council, Madelia. 

Dr. Rodney Briggs, Asst. to the President, 
U. of M., Minneapolis. 

Vernon Mack, Director, 
school, Alexandria. 

Robert Rupp, Editor, The Farmer Maga- 
zine, St. Paul. 

Hiram Drache, History Instructor and 
Author, Concordia college, Moorhead. 

Dick Dyke, Publisher, Alexandria News- 
papers. 

John Haaven, Editor, Alexandria News- 
papers, 

Vernon Hoysler, Extension Agent, Glencoe. 

Harvey Hammergren, Entrepreneur (re- 
tired), Alexandria. 


St. 


Area Vo-Tech 


HOOSIERS SUPPORT THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the President is being subjected to a 
mock trial by hearsay and innuendo 
with a “hanging” jury composed of the 
members of the national news media, I 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the results of a poll taken in my 
home district of Indiana by the Lafay- 
ette Journal and Courier which is pub- 
lished by Mr. Gregory Deliyanne. It was 
very encouraging to me to see that the 
people in Indiana show more concern 
for the Constitutional doctrine of “inno- 
cent until proven guilty” than various 
segments of the news media have dem- 
onstrated in recent months. 

More importantly, the Journal and 
Courier’s poll shows that a resounding 
majority of those Hoosiers responding 
approval of the President’s performance 
in office. Among the reasons given by 
the over 72 percent who supported the 
President in this poll were first, the fact 
that the President was doing an excel- 
lent job, especially in ending American 
involvement in Vietnam and securing 
the release of our POW’s, and second the 
sentiment that the news media is trying 
to discredit the President through bla- 
tant attacks not based on proven fact. 

Mr. Speaker. I commend this article 
from last week’s Journal and Courier to 
the attention of all my colleagues who 
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are interested in gaging public opinion of 
the President’s performance from the 
most valid reliable source that we can 
call on—the people themselves. The full 
article is set forth below: 

BALLOTS Favor Nixon REMAINING 

(By Cathy Burnes and Rose Russell) 


More than 1,100 readers responded to the 
Journal and Courier’s June 15 poll on the 
question: “Should Nixon Go?” 

And the answer by about an 8-3 margin 
was “Nixon Should Stay.” 

A tabulation of ballots received as of today 
showed that 1,105 persons voted as follows: 

Nixon should stay on the job, 801. 

Nixon should resign, 193. 

Nixon should be impeached, 12. 

Comments accompanied the ballots sent by 
nearly one of every four participants. Com- 
ments from those who feel the President 
should stay in office fell into three general 
categories: 

1. Nixon is doing a good job, especially in 
ending the war in Vietnam and achieving the 
release of POWs. 

2. The U.S. Constitution says a man is in- 
nocent until proven guilty. 

3. The news media are blowing Watergate 
out of proportion and trying to “get” Nixon. 

A fourth reason, not mentioned as often, 
was the incident involving Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy four years ago at Chappaquidick. Read- 
ers who commented felt this incident was far 
more important than Watergate and thought 
the press was trying to protect the Massa- 
chusetts senator. 

Many praised Nixon as “one of the greatest 
Presidents we've ever had” and thought the 
idea of impeachment or resignation was “out 
of the question.” 

Others cited the “good” the President has 
done, particularly in achieving peace. 

“We should think of the good our President 
has done in bringing our POWs home... and 
pray for him as he asked us to do,” one per- 
son wrote. 

Another asked, “How can anyone compare 
bugging to ending a war?” 

One woman thought President Nixon was 
lax in picking his White House aides, but 
said, “at least he fetched our POWs home. 
The very same POWs that Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson sent to Vietnam. After 
eight years in the White House, they found 
no way to bring our boys home, and the very 
same people who cry, “Impeach the Presi- 
dent,” never opened their skulls to impeach 
the two previous Presidents.” 

Another person felt that impeachment 
“must have some basis, but I feel there is 
none in this case. Resigning is quitting and 
a sign of failure. President Nixon has not 
failed.” 

Concern about assuming guilt was men- 
tioned by numerous readers, who thought 
chances for trials would be lessened by the 
hearings and news coverage. 

One reader wrote that he thought the 
Journal and Courier was “entirely out of 
order to publish such a ballot.” 

“Why convict a person before he is tried? 
These Senate hearings are the most disgust- 
ing things I've ever heard. How do they ex- 
pect to have a fair trial after this?” 

“Why must so many members of the press 
try to influence the readers (often success- 
fully) to believe Mr. Nixon ‘guilty until 
proven innocent,’ instead of ‘innocent until 
proven guilty,” which has always been the 
honorable procedure?” another reader ques- 
tioned. 

Another wondered if the newspaper's poll 
“wasn’t a bit premature. The man has not 
been found guilty yet.” 

The angriest comments came from readers 
who disapprove of the coverage given the 
hearings, as well as the coverage given the 
President over-all. 

“Of greater concern,” one person wrote, 
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“should be the abuse of the First Amend- 
ment rights by a-blatantly biased press— 
notably TV—which has been used as a vehi- 
cle to discredit the Presidential administra- 
tion.” 

Another reader wrote that Nixon “got into 
office by being dishonest. We sure don’t need 
that kind of ‘person’ running the country. 
Impeach him. Maybe that will wake people 
up to what's going on in Washington, D.C. 
We have a wonderful country, let’s keep it 
that way.” 

In preparing their ballots and comments, 
the readers went to a great deal of trouble 
to back up their positions. Flag decals were 
used in one letter, red, white and blue sta- 
tionery in another, and one woman alter- 
nated red and blue ink stationery to show 
her patriotism. 

Prayers were requested and biblical quotes 
from both the Old and New Testaments were 
used. The one appearing most often was from 
John’s gospel: “He who is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone.” However, 
persons quoted verses from Matthew, Tim- 
othy and Ecclesiastes as well. 

Two respondonts wrote after seeing Tues- 
day's story that the foreign student quoted 
should leave the country. 

Robert Kriebel, Journal and Courier Metro 
editor who conducted the poll, incurred the 
wrath of some readers. About one per cent 
said he should be impeached. 

And one person wrote that “some folks 
would even ask God to resign because He's 
not running the world the way they'd like 
Him to.” 


SUMMER CAMP SAFETY 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, every summer, over 8 million 
children go off to summer camp for what 
their parents believe will be a happy time 
in safe and sanitary surroundings under 
the guidance of trained counselors. All 
too often, this is not the case. 

There have been numerous horror 
stories as a result of the hearings we held 
in the 90th, 91st, and 92d Congresses on 
this subject. In addition, it is often finan- 
cially and physically impossible for 
parents to visit the sites of youth camps 
to which they are sending their children. 
Although most camps are safe, there are 
many latent dangers which to the un- 
trained eye of parents are impossible to 
identify on a trip to camp. 

In the closing days of the 91st Con- 
gress, we passed the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. Under its provisions, 
working conditions for the counselors at 
youth camps must be safe and healthful. 
Therefore, while the Congress has legis- 
lated that counselors must be employed 
under suitable conditions, it has failed 
to enact legislation to protect the health 
and well-being of our youngsters in those 
very same summer camps, day camps, 
travel camps, and public recreational 
facilities. 

Therefore, I have introduced, along 
with my distinguished colleague from 
New York, Peter A. Peyser, H.R. 1486 
which would set up minimum national 
standards to be administered by the 
States. And because of the strong bi- 
partisan support, there are two com- 
panion bills with 48 cosponsors. 
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Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe in the 
need for such legislation and was most 
pleased to find support for my efforts in 
an editorial in the Washington Post of 
June 23. I would like to insert that edi- 
torial in the Recor at this time: 

SUMMER Camp SAFETY 


Most of the nation’s 10,600 summer camps 
have opened again, or soon will open, for 
business. The traditional lure of the out- 
doors ts still strong, and as many as 8,000,- 
000 youngsters are expected to attend camps 
this summer. For most, it will be an enrich- 
ing experience, well worth the money and 
effort. For some, however, serious risks will 
be taken because the camps they attend are 
lax in safety standards. It is estimated that 
of the nation’s 10,600 camps, only 3,500 are 
accredited by the American Camping Asso- 
ciation. The standards of the association 
mumber 164 and about 17 per cent of the 
camps inspected this year failed. 

Large numbers of parents send their chil- 
dren off with little or no thought to pos- 
sible dangers. Yet, according to testimony 
in congressional hearings, camping is not 
regulated at all in 19 states. Only four states 
have requirements for camp drivers and 10 
states have no requirements for acquatic 
counselors. Camp owners naturally have 
their budgets to watch, and if expenses can 
be cut in the area of safety, well, why not 
cut them if the law allows it. By no means 
all camp owners think that way, but enough 
do to present a serious problem. 

Exact are hard to come by, but 
it is estimated that some 250,000 children 
are injured in camping accidents each year. 
With such evidence, as well as the lack of 
regulations in so many states, it is clear that 
Congress has a special responsibility. Yet, 
for the last three sessions it has failed to 
pass any kind of meaningful legislation. The 
law passed last year was weak and evasive, 
calling for a “study” of the situation, as 
though enough facts were not already 
known. But even this weak law has not been 
carried out. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare was required to report to 
Congress before March 1, 1973 on the re- 
sults of an imvestigation of youth camp 
safety, but the department—citing statisti- 
cal problems—could not come up with a 
complete report. 

Once again, Rep. Dominick Daniels (D- 
N.J.) has proposed strong legislation calling 
for national standards to be administered by 
the states. The opposition to his bill comes 
from camp owners who complain about fed- 
eral interference but whose costs will most 
likely go up whem forced to be safety con- 
scions. That is the choice before Congress: 
what is worth more—the safety and lives of 
children or the business-as-usual attitudes 
of a few camp operators. Meanwhile, it is 
urged that parents be cautious in choosing 
summer camps. Many are run with strict re- 
gard for safety and health, but some are not. 
Obviously, it is better to learn the differences 
without leaving it to luck, good or bad. 


CLASS OF 1973—AMERICA NEEDS 
YOU 


HON. RALPH S. REGULA 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, the 
class of 1973 of Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio graduated on June 10, 
1973. I was privileged to attend that 
graduation ceremony and to listen to a 
remarkable address to that class by Mr. 
James B. Watt, who is the Director of the 
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Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. Watt had earlier, at my request, 
agreed to travel to Alliance with me to 
give a commencement speech. I expected 
an eloquent and timely address but as I 
listened, I realized that I was kstening to 
something more than the usua: com- 
mencement speech. 

The text of Mr. Watt’s address fol- 
lows for all to read. It is truly a call to 
service for America: 

CLASS OF 1973—-America NEEDS You! 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BEFORE THE CLASS OF 
1973, MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, BY JAMES G. 
WATT 


The experiment called America is almost 
200 years old. It has been a successful and 
exciting political experiment. “ne that has 
tested the courage and character of fts people. 

Yes, I watch on TV and read in newspapers 
about the faults and shortcomings of our 
people. We are all concerned about crime, in- 
flation, pollution, the energy crisis and 
wrongdoing in high places—as well as low 
places. But America is great! 

We love her, and we serve her! 

This Country is powerful because of her 
people, People who have built and hammered 
together a system which allows freedom of 
thought and freedom of action. 

This system, composed of our social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual institutions, has not 
been easily built. It has cost us time, re- 
sources and lives. 

Like a strong chain—it has been forged 
and hammered into shape with enough in- 
dependence of each part that flexibility ts 
assured. Flexibility with unity, for in unity 
there is strength. But like that chain, this 
Nation is no greater than its weakest link, 

How strong is the Nation? Very strong. 

God has blessed America with vast re- 
sources and people who have the determina- 
tion to build a system that will prevail. 

In America, we have the highest stand- 
ard living in the world. Personal income is at 
the highest level in hirtcry. 

Over 84 million people have jobs—the high- 
est number of working Americans ever. 
Ninety percent of the men and 84% of the 
women polled in a recent survey indicated 
that they liked their jobs. Job satisfaction is 
at an all time high. 

Sixty-four percent of all American families 
own their own homes. 

Eighty percent own one or more automo- 
biles. 

Almost every consumer index is at an all 
time high. This Country is on the move, and 
the consumer is benefiting, 

Not only are the people of America doing 
well, they are also doing good. Today we have 
more socially concerned organizations and 
people than ever before. In the past two or 
three years, more money has been pro- 
grammed in the Federal budget for social pro- 
grams than for National Defense. As an ex- 
ample, in 1968 the U.S. Budget called for $60 
billion dollars for human resources programs. 
The figure has now risen to $125 billion. 

College enroliment figure: for the last 10 
years show that the number of white stu- 
dents has more than doubled, and non- 
white student enrollement has tripled. 

We could go on and on extolling the vir- 
tues of this Country—because America is 
great! I am proud to be an American and 
proud to be in its government. 

But a question still lingers in my mind— 
and in yours. Is America good enough? The 
answer is, “No, not yet!” 

She needs you! 

She needs a commitment from you; a 
commitment to serve, honor and believe in 
those God-given fundamentals which bind 
this Country together. 

America the SBeautiful—America the 
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Great—is seeking a commitment to excellence 
and a commitment of service from each of us. 

We have to build a better man before we 
build a better society. 

Many commencement speakers this Spring 
will be telling the Cisss of 1973 of the un- 
limited opportunities that await you. I do not 
want to minimize that fact, but I do want 
to stress the needs that are before you. Amer- 
ica needs you. Society needs you. 

‘This is a Commencement Program. You are 
to commence. 

Commence what? Serving your fellow man. 

How do you serve? In many ways—by 
helping to manufacture a needed product; 
by helping to build a road, a home, a town; 
by selling needed goods or providing a serv- 
ice; by working in government; by teaching; 
by doing something that is needed and de- 
sired by the ones you should care for. 

Our economic system is built on this 
concept. If our motives are something other 
than to serve people—problems will develop. 

The real purpose of our existence is not 
to “make a living; but to make a life—a 
worthy, well-rounded, useful life. 

Christ said, “Whoever will be great among 
you, let him be your servant.” 

Our call is to serve. 

A few years ago, I was serving as 
tive Assistant and Counsel to a U.S. Senator 
from Wyoming. I was fresh out of college 
with two degrees conferred with honors, 
and a head full of memorized facts and fig- 
ures. I was standing in a garage and an old, 
weathered mechanic came up to me and said, 
“Young man, do you understand what you 
know?" I was taken aback. My mind reeled 
as I thought of my education. I had been 
trained and educated im many ways—but 
what did I understand? 

Knowledge plus common sense and exper- 
ience bring understanding. Sometimes un- 
derstanding is called maturity. 

Fortunately for young people today, un- 
derstanding and maturity can be and are 
attained without simply the passage of time. 
We don’t have to be old and grey, or even 
bald, to have maturity and wisdom through 
experiences. 

We are capable of having experiences to- 
day that can be coupled with our knowledge 
to give real understanding—understanding 
of life that just a decade or two ago would 
have taken years and years of experience 
to acquire. 

Our challenge is to seek the experience of 
life that will give us the ability to properly 
serve America and make her better. 

We must be careful not to let ourselves 
be placed in a rut that will give us one ex- 
perience. I am reminded of the two teachers 
who retired from the school system after 30 
years of employment. One had 30 years of 
experience. The other had one year’s experi- 
ence 30 times. 

So that we will not just make a living— 
but rather a life, a useful life—we must 
search for balance in our growth. 

A well-rounded person has experiences in 
the several dimensions of life. 

This College was founded on and con- 
tinues to adhere to the principle that a wel- 
educated person must have experiences that 
will open opportunities for social, physical, 
mental and spiritual growth. 

No person achieves greatmess unless he 
has maturity in these four essential dimen- 
sions of life. Each of us, as we seek to grow 
in understanding, recognizes that there must 
be balance in life. It is not enough to be 
the smartest person in the room, nor is it 
enough to be “in” with the socially elite. Like 
& sturdy table, a person must have four un- 
derpinnings long enough to reach the ground. 

It takes an enormous amount of discipline 
and courage to develop these four dimen- 
sions. To be successful, one must make a 
comimtment in his mind and heart to ac- 
complish a ined. goal. If he allows 
himself to follow a situation ethic, he will 
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drift through life; without a course, with- 
out a mission. The sad part about drifting 
is: If you don’t know where you are going, 
you won't know when you get there. 

You, the Class of 1973, have demonstrated 
your discipline and commitment to mental 
and intellectual growth. Four or more years 
ago, you established a goal to graduate from 
Mount Union College. Today you graduate 
from that goal and comence on new ven- 
tures. The social and financial pressures, as 
well as the many temptations, made it diffi- 
cult at times to continue toward your ob- 
jective. But you did! And you know where 
you are, because you planned to be here. 
That type of discipline is needed on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

We must set goals and objectives, and 
have plans for fulfilling them in other as- 
pects of life as well. A goal without a plan 
is a mere dream. We must plan our work— 
and work our plan. 

We must establish and set our minds firmly 
on predetermined, basic standards of con- 
duct, standards of morality to help us cope 
with the many circumstances and situations 
which present themselves. 

I might mention one standard that needs 
to be established, and that is honesty. We 
must predetermine that we will be honest 
in all situations. That sounds like an odd 
thing to highlight, but it is not. We must 
learn to be honest with others, and that is 
probably the easiest realm in which to be 
honest. We must learn to be honest with 
ourselves, and that is more difficult. And, 
we must be honest with God. If we are 
honest with God, we will be honest with 
ourselves and with our fellow man, 

Honesty tests the character of a man and 
a woman, and it determines the success that 
each has in living a life. Not only must we 
determine to be honest, we must determine 
to appear to be honest. We must live our 
lives so that we are honest and appear to 
be honest. 

One of the dimensions, and probably the 
most important, is the spiritual aspect of 
life. Too frequently we have trained ourselves 
mentally, socially, and physically and have 
neglected spiritual growth. Weak men have 
been the result. 

Inside each person is a desire to find his 
real identity and to find the source of his 
being. Those of us who have committed our 
lives to Jesus Christ know who we are, and 
further, we know our relationship with God. 
This understanding brings the peace and se- 
curity that allows us to serve our fellow man 
with confidence. 

It takes discipline to be a Christian. But 
when we make the commitment and deter- 
mination with our hearts and our minds to 
be one, God makes it possible. 

In one city, a man walked through the 
neighborhood selling balloons to excited chil- 
dren. He sold many colorful balloons—red, 
green, yellow, gold, blue. All sharp and ap- 
pealing to the eye. When the children would 
disappear with their balloons, the vendor 
would walk to another neighborhood. As 
he walked, he would let a few balloons go 
up into the sky, and thus attract the chil- 
dren. A small black boy had followed him 
from one section of the town to another. 
And on one quiet street corner, he asked 
the balloon salesman, “If you let the black 
balloon go, Mister, will it go up like the 
other balloons?” 

“Yes, son, it’s what's inside that counts.” 

Is America good enough? No, not yet. 

She needs you! She needs your discipline, 
your drive, your determination, your com- 
mitment. Things need to be done. Institu- 
tions need to be improved and changed. 
Change never comes easily. But if we serve 
our fellow man, we will build a Nation filled 
with love, peace and understanding. 

Greatness comes from serving. We have 
been called to serve—to serve God, to serve 
our Country, and to serve our fellow man. 

In the days of old, there was a wise man 
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who traveled from town to town teaching 
the people the great things of his time. Jeal- 
ousy sprang from the heart of one young 
man who was determined to show the town’s 
people that he was wiser than the old man. 

He planned to take a pigeon to the town 
Square and ask the wise old man whether 
the bird in his hand was dead or alive. If 
the old man said that it was alive, he would 
crush the life out of that bird and drop it 
to the ground. If the wise old man said 
that the gird was dead, he would lift it up 
and let it ‘ly away. 

When the young man saw that the town 
square was crowded, he yelled for the at- 
tention of the wise man. 

“Old man, tell me whether the bird I hold 
in my hand is dead or alive.” 

The wise old man looked into the boy's 
eyes and said, “My son, it depends upon you 
whether the bird lives or dies.” 

Class of 1973—America needs you! 


YOUNG AMERICA DELIVERS EPIC 
MESSAGE 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I take par- 
ticular pleasure in making this inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
reason that I have known the Flora fam- 
ily for many years and the young man’s 
father, Al Flora, Sr., and I have been 
close friends since we were young men 
together in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Al 
was a leading figure in prize fighting, as 
a fighter himself, a promotor, trainer 
and manager. I congratulate his son, 
Al, Jr., for the fine address and impres- 
sion he made last month at a banquet 
held by the Maryland Press Club in Bal- 
timore. I would like at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, to insert a column by John F. 
Steadman, sports editor, The News 
American in Baltimore, of May 3, 1973, 
in which he captures the impressions 
made by young Al Flora, Jr. on that 
occasion. 

YOUNG AMERICA DELIVERS EPIC MESSAGE 

(By John F. Steadman) 

They called on the youngest individual 
in a room crowded with dignitaries to deliver 
a mesage. It was a masterpiece in eloquence 
and his moving words told much of what 
America—past, present and future—is all 
about, 

The voice of this bright, articulate youth, 
son of a former boxer and fight promoter, 
filled the room with excitement and emotion 
and, yes, epic effect. 

Al Flora, Jr., only 21 years of age, was 
before an audience that was sophisticated 
and numbered some of the leading citizenry 
of Baltimore and Maryland. 

The head table was graced with the pres- 
ence of Spiro Agnew, Vice President of the 
United States, who was being honored as 
“Man of the Year” by the Maryland Press 
Club. 

Governor Marvin Mandel, Mayor William 
Donald Schaefer, Baltimore County Executive 
Dale Anderson and Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, 
commissioner of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, were flanking Agnew. 

They had whimsical remarks to make and 
the tenor of the occasion was one of friend- 
liness and deep personal warmth. There 
wasn’t anything that was controversial or 
screamed for headline treatment. 
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Flora, a graduate of Mt. Washington Coun- 
try School and Lycoming College who is now 
attending the University of Scranton, was 
placed in a difficult position yet was the 
“star of the show.” 

There were government leaders all around 
him. All eyes of the banquet gathering fo- 
cused front and center—on Flora, a thin, 
clean-cut youth who was being thrust into 
a lineup of power hitters, politically speaking. 

But he not only came through loud and 
clear, with a message that was profound and 
meaningful, enunciated and delivered with 
diction that was extraordinary, but he wound 
up being applauded long anu loud by the as- 
semblage. 

It’s rare when Spiro T. Agnew is placed in 
a secondary role when it comes to dialogue. 
But a 21-year-old put him in the second 
place last night. 

IMMENSE APPLAUSE FROM AUDIENCE 


The reaction to Flora’s remarks, as he ver- 
bally presented what he called “an open letter 
to the Vice President,” brought .esounding 
applause. 

And there in the room were his proud 
mother and father and younger sister, Al 
Flora, Sr., came up the hard way, out of the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, lacking in educa- 
tion, and had to fight to live and make his 
way. 

He campaigned as a middleweight and then 
began promoting bouts in Wilkes-Barre, 1947, 
and came to Baltimore in 1953. He owns Al 
Flora’s Sportsmen’s Bar in Arbutus and 
thanks God every day that he, a poor boy, 
is so rich in being blessed with the kind of 
family he has. 

The tough, lean and hungry times of Al 
Flora were forgotten and the price he paid 
along the way came to a glorious fruition by 
the way his son handled himself and how 
men and women came up to shake his hand. 

William Adelson, highly educated, percep- 
tive and respected as one of the country’s 
outstanding attorneys plus chairman of the 
Friendship Airport Authority, said the 
youngster presented one of the most “superb” 
public speeches he had ever heard. 


AGNEW HIGHLY IMPRESSED 


The opening of Flora's presentation, di- 
rected to Agnew went this way... 

“Can you remember once when the build- 
ing of character was the most important 
subject in a secondary education; when re- 
spect for the rights of others was sacred; 
when the Lord’s prayer, said at the start of 
each school day, instilled a sense of warmth 
and love in every boy and girl; and when 
the American flag was considered far more 
than a mere symbol, it was considered the 
heart of America. 

“My concern does not rest so much with 
my generation as with the future. To them, 
the word character may only have a dic- 
tionary meaning; the recitation of the Lord's 
prayer may only exist in a study of Ancient 
History; and the American Flag may be but 
another museum relic. 

“Now, as the epitaph of a future generation 
might be prematurely written, this letter 
comes your way, knowing full well that few 
in America hold the character of this nation 
in such reverence as you.” 

He went on to reveal other feelings of how 
a young man who is part of a generation 
that has been erroneously generalized to be 
“hippie, disrespectful, disruptive and un- 
patriotic” reacts to maligning because of the 
actions of a minority. 

Vice President Agnew was impressed with 
what Al Flora had to say and the way he 
presented it. There wasn’t anything political 
or self-serving. 

A country like America will be better be- 
cause of the Al Floras of the future—a deep, 
sensitive individual, with love in his heart 
for his fellow man and an intellect that will 
allow him to do much for the cause of 
humanity and its ideals. 
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RETIRING HEAD OF OEO HONORED 


HON. PAUL W. CRONIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Speaker, on June 30 
of this year the Government will lose one 
of the most courageous administrators 
we have ever had. I have known Howard 
Phillips since we were both in college. 
Like many young men in our Govern- 
ment, he is bright and able. But Howie is 
much more. He has principles, and he 
sticks by them. When he assumed his 
position with OEO, Howie was charged 
for the first time in modern times with 
completely dismantling a Federal agency. 
It was a task from which many able men 
would shrink. The path was predictably 
tough, but so was the man charged with 
the responsibility. He never faltered, he 
never gave up his principles, he never 
yielded except to convictions of honor 
and good sense. Government needs more 
men with the unique breadth of ability, 
integrity, eloquence, and experience of 
Howard Phillips. I hope we will see him 
serve his country in another capacity in 
the not to distant future. 

Mr. Speaker, Howard Phillips issued 
his final official statement at OEO yester- 
day. I would like to share it with my 
colleagues and, hence, submit it to the 
Record at this time: 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS 

In accordance with the intention which I 
announced at the time of my appointment 
in January, it is my plan to leave OEO when 
the current fiscal year ends this Saturday, 
June 30. 

During the period immediately following 
July 1, I expect to witness the completion of 
the actions we set in motion following the 
President’s budget message of January 29: 
the transfer of programs and personnel to 
other departments, the enactment of legis- 
lation which will lead to reform of the legal 
services program and will place OEO’s eco- 
nomic development activities at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the completed reassign- 
ment of decision-making concerning com- 
munity action to local elected officials, and 
the general discontinuation of OEO’s opera- 
tional activities. 

Just as OEO itself came to symbolize the 
Great Society’s unsuccessful and unwise 
reliance on centralized bureaucratic power, 
so shall our effort be recalled as an historic 
turning point toward the disaggregation of 
unaccountable bureaucratic authority, and 
its dispersal back to the people, from whom 
it derives. 

According to law, OEO will be a statutory 
entity until the end of June, 1975. In order 
to carry out the residual requirements set 
forth under the statute, it was necessary that 
& name be sent to the Senate of a person 
to direct the agency’s remaining phase-out 
activities. 

In the wake of a recent court ruling re- 
stricting my authority, many cities are await- 
ing the release of special summer recreation 
funds which have been held up because of 
legal uncertainties. 

It, therefore, is appropriate that there be 
no further delay in naming a Director-Desig- 
nate, so as to reduce any possibility of harm 
to those cities whose financial conditions re- 
quire an early release of funds. 

I am pleased that Alvin Arnett, who has 
served with great ability as my first assistant, 
will assume responsibility for heading resi- 
dual OEO. The former Executive Director of 
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the Appalachian Regional Commission, and 
@ past Executive Assistant to U.S. Senator J. 
Gienn Beall, Mr. Arnett is well qualified for 
his new role. 

In preparing to leave, I wish to thank those 
employees of OEO, both temporary and ca- 
reer, who have acted with integrity to carry 
forward the President’s reforms. Civil ser- 
vants, whatever their personal ideological or 
political viewpoint, must be ever mindful of 
their duty to implement, rather than estab- 
lish, Executive Branch policy. 

Personally, I am most grateful for the op- 
portunity which has been afforded me and 
proud of the skill and energy with which 
members of my staff have directed those mat- 
ters over which they exercised control. 

Believing that social progress can be meas- 
ured by the condition of individual liberty 
and opportunity, it has been our constant 
objective to advance policies which enhance 
regard for the rights of the individual and 
which strengthen the power of the individual 
to direct the course of his own life—not by 
empowering others to speak in his name, or 
to act in his behalf—but by directly extend- 
ing the opportunity for choice to the individ- 
uals concerned. 

It is for this reason that we have favored 
school tuition vouchers and it is why we have 
fought for client choice in legal services: to 
divest government of power and to return it 
to the people. 

This is a revolutionary doctrine, wholly 
consistent with the vision of America’s fu- 
ture which has been so brilliantly articulated 
by President Nixon. As he reminded us in 
1971: “ ...No great movement goes in the 
same direction forever. Nations change, they 
adapt, or they slowly die. The time has now 
come in America to reverse the flow of power 
and resources from the states and commu- 
nities to Washington, and start power and 
resources flowing back ... to the people 
across America.” 


CURE THAT'S KILLING 
THE PATIENT 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, my desk is 
overflowing with letters and telegrams 
from businessmen in Idaho who face 
bankruptcy under the President’s new 
economic game plan. Ten years ago, I 
would never have thought it possible that 
the hard heel of government could bear 
down with such inequity and economic 
anarchy—but here we are today with a 
“cure” that is killing the patient. 

In my mail this morning, I received 
a copy of a full-page advertisement that 
ran in the Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune 
on June 19. It says a lot about the mood 
of the American public, and I do not 
believe that the Congress or the adminis- 
tration can afford any longer to ignore 
this mood. People have suffered injustice 
and tyranny before. Had our founding 
fathers not had the courage to strike 
back against injustice, there would be 
no America today. 

The ghosts of Hamilton and Jefferson 
are still with us, you know. Fortunately, 
we have no need of crystal balls to recol- 
lect their words to a very young Amer- 
ica. We have chapters upon chapters of 
their writings—words about freedom, 
individual liberty, proper restrictions of 
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central government, and free enterprise. 
I suggest that the American public would 
benefit if Members of Congress and the 
administration took off a few days to read 
and reacquaint themselves with the prin- 
ciples in the writings of these great men. 
The message of the newspaper adver- 
tisement which follows is very clear, and 
I hope my colleagues recognize its con- 
sequences. 
[From the Salt Lake Tribune, June 19, 1973] 


Rocky Mountain Mint and Depository 
proudly announces that effective June 13, 
1973, in direct violation of Richard Nixon’s 
latest price freeze, we have raised the price 
of our precious metal products an average 
of 10%. We invite the federal government to 
attempt legal action against us for our exer- 
cise of the inalienable right to engage in free 
trade. 

It is our sincere hope that other retailers, 
in all lines of business endeavor, will follow 
suit and raise prices, as their business needs 
require. 

Slavery, whether political or economic, is 
the opposite of the United States Constitu- 
tional free enterprise system. Rocky Moun- 
tain Mint and Depository will, so long as hu- 
man freedom and free trade still exist, refuse 
to comply with the national socialist eco- 
nomic policies of Richard Nixon. We urge the 
Utah State Legislature to effect a separation 
of state and economics. 

Laissez-faire, 
KARL J. Bray, 
President. 

Rocky Mountain Mint and Depository, 1381 
So. Main in Salt Lake City, engages in the 
sale of gold coins, gold nuggets, gold dust, 
silver ingots and medallions, and U.S, silver 
coins. Call 486-1339 for further information: 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES 
RECEIVE FOREIGN AID? 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans often wonder how people in 
other countries view them. Our policy 
of lending a helping hand to those in 
need has often been sneered at and criti- 
cized, sometimes even by those in the 
countries receiving the aid. There are 
times when we wonder if anyone appre- 
ciates old Uncle Sam’s efforts. 

One of my constituents, John G. C. 
Miller of Lockport, recently sent me a 
copy of an editorial entitled “Ameri- 
eans,” which was aired on radio station 
CFRB in Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The 
editorial was written by Gordon Sinclair 
for his “Let’s Be Personal” show on June 
5, 1973. 

Mr, Miller said he has shown the edi- 
torial to many people and the usual re- 
action has been. 

It has never occurred to me that any other 
country might send help to us! 


I insert this editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 
AMERICANS 
(By Gordon Sinclair) 
The United States’ dollar took another 
pounding on German, French and British 


exchange this morning, hitting the lowest 
point ever known in West Germany, 
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It has declined there by 41 per cent since 
1971 and this Canadian thinks it is time to 
speak up for the Americans as the most gen= 
erous and possibly the least appreciated peo- 
ple in all the earth. 

As long as sixty years ago, when I first 
started to read newspapers, I read of floods on 
the Yellow River and the Yangtze. Who 
rushed in with men and money to help? The 
Americans did. 

They have helped control floods on the 
Nile, the Amazon, the Ganges and the Niger. 

Today the rich bottomland of the Missis- 
sippi is underwater and no foreign land has 
sent a dollar to help. 

Germany, Japan, and to a lesser extent 
Britain and Italy, were lifted out of the 
debris of war by the Americans who poured 
in billons of dollars and forgave other bil- 
lions in debts. 

None of those countries is today paying 
even the interest on its remaining debts to 
the United States. 

When the franc was in danger of collaps- 
ing in 1956, it was the Americans who 
propped it up and their reward was to be 
insulted and swindled on the streets of 
Paris. 

I was there. I saw it. 

When distant cities are hit by earthquake 
it is the United States that hurries in to 
help . . . Managua, Nicaragua, is one of the 
most recent examples. So far this spring, 59 
American communities have been flattened 
by tornadoes. Nobody has helped. 

The Marshall Plan, the Truman Policy, all 
pumped billions upon billions of dollars into 
discouraged countries. Now newspapers in 
those countries are writing about the deca- 
dent war-mongering Americans. 

I'd like to see just one of those countries 
that is gloating over the erosion of the 
United States dollar build its own airplanes. 

Come on let's hear it! 

Does any other country in the world have 
a plane to equal the Boeing Jumbo Jet, the 
Lockheed Tristar or the Douglas 10? 

If so, why don't they fly them? Why do all 
international lines except Russia fly Ameri- 
can planes? 

Why does no other land on earth even con- 
sider putting a man or woman on the moon? 

You talk about Japanese technocracy and 
you get radios. You talk about German 
technocracy and you get automobiles. 

You talk about American technocracy and 
you find men on the moon, not once but 
several times . .. and safely home again. 

You talk about scandals and the Ameri- 
cans put theirs right in the store window for 
everybody to look at. 

Even their draft dodgers are not pursued 
and hounded. They are here on our streets, 
most of them .. . unless they are breaking 
Canadian laws, are getting American dollars 
from Ma and Pa at home to spend here. 

When the Americans get out of this bind 

. a8 they will . . . who could blame them 
if they said the Heli with the rest of the 
world. Let someone else buy the Israel bonds. 
Let someone else build or repair foreign dams 
or design foreign buildings that won't shake 
apart in earthquakes. 

When the railways of France, Germany and 
India were breaking down through age, it 
was the Americans who rebuilt them. When 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central went broke, nobody. loaned them an 
old caboose. Both are still broke. 

I can name to you 5,000 times when the 
Americans raced to the help of other people 
in trouble. 

Can you name me even one time when 
someone else raced to the Americans in 
trouble? 

I don't think there was outside help even 
during the San Francisco earthquake. 

Our neighbors have faced it alone and I’m 
one Canadian who is damned tired of hearing 
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them kicked around. They will come out of 
this thing with their flag high. And when 
they do, they are entitled to thumb their 
nose at the lands that are gloating over their 
present troubles. 

I hope Canada is not one of these. 

But there are many smug, self-righteous 
Canadians. 

And finally the American Red Cross was 
told at its 48th annual meeting in New 
Orleans this morning that it was broke. 

This year’s disasters ... with the year less 
than half over .. has taken it all and no- 
body has helped. 


BANGLADESH 


Hon. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the passage of many months now 
since the independence of Bangladesh— 
which occurred in December 1971— 
little progress has been made in bring- 
ing about a settlement of the difficulties 
between India and Pakistan which arose 
out of the conflict which led to the estab- 
lishment of Bangladesh. In my opinion, 
this is a tragic situation, and one which 
should be of genuine concern, to the 
world community. 

About a year ago there did seem a pos- 
sibility that there might soon be move- 
ment toward a reconciliation of the is- 
sues which thus far have blocked pro- 
gress. Indeed, at Simla in the summer of 
1972, President Bhutto of Pakistan and 
Prime Minister Gandhi of India reached 
agreement on what appeared to be a 
framework for a peace settlement. One 
of the major problems has been India’s 
continued retention of approximately 
93,000 Pakistani prisoners of war. In- 
cluded in this group are members of the 
Pakistani armed forces, paramilitary 
groups and civilians. Although in theory, 
and under accepted principles of inter- 
national law, these prisoners should have 
been released, that has not occurred. This 
is a plain violation of the Geneva Con- 
ventions covering treatment of prisoners 
of war, and in defiance of two U.N. re- 
solutions regarding this problem. 

India’s position has been that release 
of Pakistani prisoners, though held in 
Indian prison camps, depends on. the 
willingness of the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment to let them go. Unfortunately, both 
India and Bangladesh have also agreed in 
a formal declaration issued last April, 
that release of these prisoners could be 
considered only if agreement is reached 
simultaneously on the repatriation of 
“Pakistanis in Bangladesh.” 

This attempt to link release of the 
Pakistani prisoners with a mass trans- 
fer of Biharis from Bangladesh will prob- 
ably only complicate a difficult situation 
and prolong the deadlock. Pakistan has 
said that she remains willing to discuss 
all issues with India, ineluding the fu- 
ture of the Biharis, but that she cannot 
accept “dictated” conditions. Pakistan 
may not have much leverage to bargain, 
but she can hardly expect to accept un- 
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conditionally the consequences of the 
mass emigration which both India and 
Bangladesh seem to expect. 

Major pawns in this unhappy situa- 
tion include, quite obviously, the 93,000 
prisoners. Whatever may be the reason 
for the failure of meaningful negotia- 
tions, these men, in my opinion, should 
be allowed to return promptly to their 
homes. It would be a further tragedy if 
the Biharis community in Bangladesh 
should also become pawns. There are an 
estimated 260,000 Biharis in Bangladesh. 
The Biharis, it should be noted, have 
been living in what is now Bangladesh 
but what was formerly East Pakistan, 
since 1947, when they emigrated from 
the State of Bihar in India. During the 
events which led to the conflict preced- 
ing the establishment of Bangladesh the 
Biharis supported the efforts of the Paki- 
stan Government. For that reason, they 
have had an extremely rough time in 
Bangladesh. That government has gone 
so far as to announce that the Biharis 
should be expelled to an island in the 
Indian Ocean. 

What seems to be needed is another 
meeting this time between the leaders of 
Pakistan, India, and also Bangladesh. 
The three countries surely must see the 
need for progress toward an early settle- 
ment and a resolution of some of the 
tragic humanitarian problems which the 
conflict of December 1971 developed. 


MR. RAY FIELDEN 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a noteworthy act of mercy undertaken 
by one of my constituents, Mr. Ray 
Fielden of 910 Phillips Avenue, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Because of his unselfish ac- 
tions, Mr. Fielden has been named to re- 
ceive the Red Cross Certificate of Merit. 
This is the highest award given by the 
American Red Cross to a person who 
saves a life by using skills learned in a 
Red Cross first aid, small craft, or water 
safety course. The certificate bears the 
signatures of the President of the United 
States, who is the honorary chairman, 
and Frank Stanton, chairman of the 
American National Red Cross. 

On June 8, 1972 Mr. Fielden, trained 
in Red Cross lifesaving and water safety, 
was at a boat dock when a 20-foot cruiser 
hit the dock and flipped over. The boat 
operator was pinned in the cabin under 
the water. Mr. Fielden dove into the 
water and after three attempts was able 
to locate and pull the victim from the 
cabin to the surface. Mr. Fielden then 
carried the victim to the dock where he 
treated him for shock. Mr. Fielden’s im- 
mediate and correct use of his lifesaving 
skills undoubtedly saved the man’s life. 

This action exemplifies the highest 
ideal of the concern of one human being 
for another who is in distress. 


June 28, 1978 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


SENATE—Thursday, June 28, 1973 


The Senate met at 8:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. FRANK E. Moss, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Utah. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, ruler of men and na- 
tions, in whose will is our peace, send 
Thy light and Thy truth into our lives 
this day. Fit us in mind and spirit that 
we may rise to new heights of service to 
our Nation and to the world. Gather us 
to Thyself and bind us to one another 
that we may concert our best efforts at 
this time of crisis and of opportunity. 
Reinforce us by the constant assurance 
of Thy presence, relieving our weariness, 
renewing our physical energies, and en- 
larging our vision. At length give us 
hearts at peace in the knowledge of work 
well done. 

We pray in His name who came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
: DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

US. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1973. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. FRANK E. 
Moss, a Senator from the State of Utah, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MOSS thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, June 27, 
1973, be approvec. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
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ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) is 
recognized for not to exceed 10 minutes. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post there is an 
article by Hobart. Rowen entitled “The 
Energy Crisis.” In one caption he says, 
“The energy question cuts across all 
other problems—security, the dollar, 
trade, everything.” 

There is lots of talk heard about the 
energy crisis. There are those who ques- 
tion that it really exists. But I say you 
only need to go to the nearest filling sta- 
tion or go to the nearest farmer to learn 
that it exists. But little has been done to 
help solve the problems of the energy 
crisis. 

This body and the Congress have not 
yet come up with solutions and in the 
past several years have unknowingly, I 
believe, added to some of those problems. 
My colleagues and I this morning are 
going to address ourselves to various 
aspects of the energy problem, and I 
will discuss one approach that has been 
mentioned as a solution—more Federal 
controls. 

What has been happening to the U.S. 
dollar abroad is alarming, even frighten- 
ing when you consider the consequences. 

The first quarter of this year our 
Nation had a balance-of-payments deficit 
over $10 billion. There are U.S. dollars 
aplenty abroad, so many in fact, that 
many are being cashed in hurriedly. 
Our domestic inflationary spiral and 
strangling fuel shortage add to the un- 
easiness of foreigners that hold U.S. 
dollars. 

The sad, but true, fact is that in the 
near future we will have to spend more 
and more dollars abroad for crude oil 
and other petroleum products. John 
Winger of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
estimates that within the next 3 years 
we will have a $17.5 billion balance-of- 
payments deficit from imports of petro- 
leum alone. That will be almost 
50 percent of our total energy demand. 
By 1985, John Winger estimates a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit from petroleum 
alone from $30 to $40 million. 

The more we spend, the less our dol- 
lars will be worth—it is a vicious cycle. 
We could, in a very few years, become a 
bankrupt nation. 

Unfortunately, many cast the blame 
for our energy problems on the energy 
industry only. It is not without blame, 
but we should recognize that there are 
many reasons for our problems and cer- 
tainly not the most insignificant of these 
has been Federal controls imposed with 
honorable intention, but sometimes with 
disastrous results. 

Federal regulation of interstate natu- 
ral gas prices is a classic example. It has 
depressed the domestic energy industry 
in many ways. The fuels which have had 
to compete with the artificially low gas 
prices have also been depressed to arti- 


ficially low levels—all this leads to a lack 
of sufficient profit incentives for develop- 
ment of our indigenous resources. 
Another offshoot of depressed prices 
is the premature plugging of oil and gas 
wells because of the unfavorable eco- 
nomics of maintaining production. 
Controlling the price of natural gas 
has effectively controlled the market 
price of all competing fuels—providing 


. cheap energy for the short pull, but pro- 


viding shortages and inevitably higher 
prices for the long run. There is no tell- 
ing how much this- particular Federal 
control is costing the United States today 
in additional oil import requirements. 

The cost to keep our environment clean 
is great, too—perhaps greater than we 
can afford. 

If the States choose to require the 
secondary standards of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act, by 1975, 150 mil- 
lion tons of coal would be made unus- 
able with current stack gas emission 
technology. That means about 1.6 million 
barrels per day more in imports will be 
required at an annual cost of about $2.5 
billion more in our balance-of-payments 
deficit. This is assuming our dollar re- 
tains its value abroad and the price of 
foreign crude remains relatively con- 
stant. Both seem unlikely. 

The auto emission standards that have 
been imposed by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency also have a high cost. The 
decrease in fuel economy could cost over 
half a million barrels per day in imports 
or $900 million annually by 1975. The 
EPA itself recommends that the stand- 
ards be reviewed. 

Much needed domestic Alaskan oil has 
also been held up for environmental con- 
siderations and right-of-way difficulties. 
The 2 million barrels that we could be 
getting would replace imported oil—sav- 
ing the country another $3 billion an- 
nually in balance-of-payments deficit. 

Congress is moving like molasses in 
correcting the technicality in the Federal 
Rights-of-Way Act. 

Now Congress is considering additional 
controls which would result in significant 
costs to our Nation if the architects of 
the language are not careful. 

Tremendous coal reserves could be 
nullified if arbitrary surface mining 
limits are set. Coal must be allowed to 
assume a large part of the energy bur- 
den. 

Other legislation that must be con- 
sidered very carefully is the land use bill. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) had planned 
to take part in this colloquy this morn- 
ing, but unfortunately, he could not be 
here. Therefore, I am pleased to ask 
unanimous consent to submit his pre- 
pared statement and an insertion for the 
RECORD. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAFT 
THE ENERGY CRISIS 

Already we are seeing signs of the energy 
crisis hitting home: gas stations that nor- 
mally are open 24 hours a day are closing 
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early in the evening, an attendant was 
murdered when his pumps were empty and 
he was unable to satisfy a customer, and 
many of us have passed pumps that say 
“empty.” 

In the energy crisis, I believe we will 
face both a short-term and a long-term 
problem. The short-term crisis is primarily 
in gasoline and heating oil, which was in 
short supply last winter, despite the mild 
weather. Farmers have been desperate for 
fuel to plow and to dry their crops, local 
companies have been suggesting that their 
customers turn down their thermostats, and 
airports have had to close for short periods 
for lack of sufficient fuel. 

In the long term, however, unless we act 
now, the dependence of our economy upon 
fossil fuels will be even more severely felt. 
A basic feature of the American way of life, 
the highest possible general standard of 
living, seems most likely to perpetuate the 
constant taking of power and use of fossil 
fuels which we cannot replace. 

I have recently cosponsored two bills to 
help alleviate this situation. First, the Jack- 
son energy research bill, S. 1283, which 
hopefully might put the United States on 
the road to self-sufficiency in the energy 
area by 1983. 

Another resolution I have cosponsored re- 
quests the President to call a conference of 
oll-importing nations for two purposes: (1) 
to establish an international organization 
of oil-importing countries, and (2) to estab- 
lish common practices and policies affecting 
oil pricing, importation and consumption. 

The dependence of the United States on 
Arab oll supplies could become an achilles’ 
heel, from defense and economic viewpoints, 
if at some point these suppliers decided *o 
withhold their products from us for political 
reasons. The Arab nations Fave indicated 
that they plan to raise the price of oil by at 
least 10 percent. Several Arab states have 
also asked other Middle East oil-producing 
countries to withhold oil supplies from na- 
tions aiding Israel. The policy advocated by 
this resolution would certainly not reduce 
the demand for the oil, but it might be a 
step toward a reassertion of international 
monetary stability and a partial defense 
against one of the problems that may lie 
ahead. 

Even against this somber background, in 
the forseeable future, there will always be a 
need for a natural gas industry. Up to the 
last year or so, our own supplies have been 
sufficient for our needs. But this is not the 
case now and may never again be, especially 
in light of the 37 percent rise in demand 
for gas from 1966 to 1973, a period during 
which annual additions to reserves were for 
the first time falling below the annual con- 
sumption. Because of the large increase in 
gas demand, with little or no prospect that 
this new demand can be met by supply over 
the next decades, out of the remaining re- 
source base of indigenous gas supplies, we 
are now facing the crisis in natural gas. Our 
existing energy policy, since the depression, 
has been to get the energy to the consumer 
as quickly as possible with little regard for 
the environment, replacement cost, foreign 
exchange or national security. All of these 
factors must be taken into consideration as 
we ponder where we will have to com 
in order to meet our needs and priorities. 

In making such policy decisions relating 
to the gas industry, several questions have 
to be answered: 

1, Should the Federal Power Commission 
continue to regulate the field price of nat- 
ural gas? Should Congress turn gas prices 
loose? Or should there be some compromise 
between these two courses? 

2. What should be the import policy of 
the U.S. as it affects gas supply, crude dis- 
tillates, liquefied natural gas and gas from 
Canada? 
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3. Should the use of gas be rationed or 
controlled by price or other means? 

4. What role should the Federal Govern- 
ment play in the production of synthetics 
particularly needed to restore the balance 
between demand and supply? 

5. What tax policies are justified to en- 
courage supply or control use of natural gas? 

6. What environmental and land use policies 
are sound and proper relating to drilling, 
extraction, and importation of natural gas? 

Let me comment on the first question, the 
regulation of the fleld price of natural gas. 

The President in his energy message of 
April 18 of this year urged that our domes- 
tic energy production be expanded. He an- 
nounced that he would submit legislation 
to amend the Natural Gas Act so that prices 
paid by interstate pipelines to producers for 
new supplies of domestic natural gas would 
be determined by the competitive forces of 
the market system rather than regulated by 
the Federal Power Commission. This proposal 
is designed to stimulate new exploration and 
development of usable domestic gas re- 
sources while maintaining current prices on 
present interstate supplies and eliminating 
unfair gains at the expense of the consumer. 
It would seem that low regulated prices 
have discouraged development of an amount 
of resources to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand, and it is certain that proven reserves 
have fallen by 21 percent since 1966. An- 
other result of the price regulation has been 
that more than 50 percent of our natural 
gas is consumed by industrial users and util- 
ities, many of which might otherwise be us- 
ing coal or oil. Homeowners are being forced 
to turn to other less desirable fuel to fill 
their needs. In addition, because prices with- 
in producing states are often higher than 
the interstate prices established by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, most newly discov- 
ered and newly produced natural gas does not 
enter interstate pipelines. 

Many people seem to feel that if prices at 
the wellhead are deregulated, the cost will 
soar to such an extent that we will be forced 
to rely more on synthetic alternatives, which 
are at this time priced three times as ne 
as natural gas, and greatly increased 
tation of gas and crude oil. By 1985, it hes 
been estimated that our outflow of cash for 
importing crude oil, petroleum and gas 
could be $30 billion or higher. And even this 
figure is based on the precarious notion that 
these products will be sold to us at today's 
prices, and is based on a demand curve that 
is conservative, We already know that the 
OPEC countries intend to raise the prices, and 
other estimates have increased the import 
bill to $54 billion and even $70 billion, which 
could bankrupt America. 

The increased field price of natural gas, 
which will probably result if prices are de- 
regulated, seems likely to result in modest 
increases at the home for the average con- 
sumer, because the pipelines and local dis- 
tributors will remain regulated, and because 
the new supplies of natural gas will be only 
a small percentage of the total supplies of 
the interstate pipelines for several years into 
the future. At the current time, the price 
paid to the producer for gas supplies is ap- 
proximately 10 to 20 percent of the ultimate 
price paid by the homeowner in most areas. 

FPC Chairman John Nassikas has said re- 
cently, however, that the commission has no 
studies to show a cause-effect relation be- 
tween deregulation of natural gas at the 
wellhead and increased supplies. In addi- 
tion, actual price increases cannot be pre- 
dicted, and any price increases at this time 
would be subject to the cost of living coun- 
cil’s freeze regulations. 

The President's proposed energy legislation 
provides that the FPC be granted rate juris- 
diction over the direct industrial sales of 
pipelines. This action will allow the FPC to 
assure that industrial customers, who use 
natural gas, are paying a fair and equitable 
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share of the costs of obtaining this premium 
fuel. However, the President's action does 
not alter state and local authority over 
intrastate pipelines and natural gas distrib- 
utors. 

The proposed legislation would also allow 
the competitive forces of the market system, 
through arms length negotiations between 
producers and pipelines, to determine the 
price of new supplies of natural gas. It 
would permit, as well, the interstate pipe- 
lines to compete with the intrastate pipelines 
for new gas supplies and lead to a more de- 
sirable distribution and usage. On balance, 
the action hopefully may provide consumers 
more supplies of natural gas at a lower cost 
than any other alternative. 

Another possible approach to the deregu- 
lation problem would be the optional pricing 
procedure that has recently been put into 
effect. This “pragmatic regulation” of oil 
and gas prices at the wellhead increased 
prices from 26 cents per thousand cubic feet 
(mef) to 45 cents mef in one specific case. 
This takes the pressure off deregulation, but 
adds an incentive to the industry for explora- 
tion. 

Another stimulus for exploration by in- 
vestors is the deduction of intangible drill- 
ing expenses and development costs. On 
April 30, Secretary of the Treasury Shultz an- 
nounced that in the administration’s pro- 
posed tax reform bill these deductions from 
unrelated income would no longer be per- 
mitted, The essence of this proposal is that 
losses resulting from expenditures for in- 
tangible drilling and development costs can 
only be used to offset oil and gas income and 
not income from other sources. I joined with 
35 other Senators in writing to Secretary 
Shultz to protest this proposal. Prohibition 
of this deduction would not only be incon- 
sistent with the President's stated objec- 
tive to encourage more exploration for oil 
and gas, but it would have a particularly 
serious impact on the independent producer 
segment of the industry which historically 
has accounted for about 75 percent of ex- 
ploratory wells drilled, and has heavily re- 
lied upon outside investors for needed capi- 
tal, Moreover, the Secretary's proposed tax 
reform bill of 1973 will probably not be taken 
up by the Congress before late this year. This 
particular proposal has already had an im- 
mediate adverse impact because it has been 
proposed to be retroactive to April 30, 1973 
and because it must be noted on sol 
material as a so-called “red herring.” That 
means that most investors do not wish to or 
cannot afford to make commitments until 
the Congress acts. In the meantime, while 
the merits of the proposal are being debated, 
our gas position will needlessly deteriorate. 

For example, in my home State of Ohio, 
the result has been to cut off the supply of 
outside capital for development of oil and 
gas wells in the State. Approximately 1,300 
wells have been drilled in Ohio in each of 
the last 4 years. As the natural gas shortage 
has worsened, the producers have emphasized 
natural gas exploration in the area. This has 
resulted in a significant percentage increase 
in production of natural gas in the State. 
While the amount may be small when com- 
pared with the natural gas imported from 
other states, it is a vital margin in a time 
of shortage. And it is reliably estimated that 
90 percent of the new drilling in Ohio is 
financed at least partially by investment 
from outside the industry itself. 

One of the major factors inducing this 
investment is the present tax treatment of 
intangible drilling and development costs 
afforded the investor. Loss of this outside 
investment could obviously cripple the oil 
and gas exploration and development in Ohio 
and elsewhere. Thus the only way to remove 
the “unfavorable” aspects of this potential 
investment and to avoid completely cutting 
off outside investment is for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to reverse the position he 
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has taken. In the telegram which I joined in 
sending to the Secretary, I requested that he 
revoke the position on the proposal concern- 
ing the retroactive effect of any changes 
which are adopted, so that it would not do 
harm while the matter was being considered 
by the Congress. 

Much of the rest of the world itself now has 
energy consumption patterns that are grow- 
ing at a faster rate than-our own. It now 
appears that the world as a whole will use as 
much energy from all forms between 1970 
and 2000 as it did from the start of mankind 
until 1970. No single approach will be enough 
to solve our problem. It will take a combina- 
tion, including “trade-offs.” In fact our efi- 
ciency in the use of available energy is ex- 
pected to deteriorate to the point where in 
1960 we wasted or rejected 508 percent of 
our energy and in 1985 we are expected to 
reject 58.4 percent and continue to make 
use of only 41.6 percent. 

The energy situation is extremely serious 
and it is a national and a worldwide problem. 
It has been said that we are in the “twilight” 
of the fossil fuel age. I believe that gas and 
oil will be primary fue's for the near future, 
and that substantial alternatives to gas and 
oll will not be available within the next ten 
years to mitigate substantially the energy 
problem. It appears imperative, therefore, 
that we achieve improved domestic supplies 
in order to continue our national security 
and to offset the balance of payments prob- 
lems as much as possible. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the lead article in 
the July issue of Foreign Affairs mag- 
azine. I believe it is an excellent article, 
and I commend it to Senators for their 
information and consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLAN FOR ENERGY INDEPENDENCE 
(By Carroll L. Wilson) 

I believe the United States is facing a na- 
tional energy emergency. It arises from our 
extravagant and wasteful use of energy and 
from a shift in the sources of fuels. Per capita 
consumption is three times that of Western 
Europe, and we may ask ourselves whether 
our greater use enriches the quality of life 
by any such margin. Our cars are twice as 
heavy and use twice as much fuel as Euro- 
pean cars which run about the same mileage 
each year, and the ratio is getting worse be- 
cause of the sharp drop in fuel economy on 
recent models of American cars, owing to 
emission controls and air conditioners. We 
keep our houses and buildings too hot and 
use large amounts of fuel in air-condition- 
ing everything. We have not given a thought 
to fuel conservation and efficiency since the 
days of rationing in World War Il—an era 
which only 30 percent (those over 45) of the 
population can remember. These are some of 
the reasons why with six percent of the 
world's population the United States uses 
33 percent of the world’s energy—and why 
Europe and Japan are unlikely to be sym- 
pathetic to our plight as we ask them to 
share with us their traditional supply sources 
in the Middle East. 

The costs and perils of dependence upon 
Middle East nations around the Persian Gulf 
were eloquently stated by James Akins of the 
State Department in the last issue of this 
journal His analysis of the expected scale 
of payments to Middle East countries and 
the inability of the largest producer, Saudi 
Arabia, to absorb or use a significant frac- 
tion of these payments for internal purposes 
underscores the perils of open-ended depend- 
ence upon these nations for our oil. The 


2“The Oil Crisis: This Time the Wolf Is 
Here,” Foreign Affairs, April 1973. 
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most critical aspects of the national energy 
emergency are the shift to such dependence 
and the enormous foreign-exchange drain it 
must progressively entail by the late 1970's 
alone. Recent “symbolic” interruptions by 
some Middle East countries, in protest 
against U.S. policy toward Israel, may be one 
hint of what the future holds; the continued 
hard bargaining on price is another. Although 
we will have to live through a period of sub- 
stantial reliance on Middle East oil, it is 
hardly an acceptable national policy to leave 
the emerging situation in this highly unsat- 
isfactory state. There are simply too many 
cumulative problems and dangers involved. 

The question, of course, is what could we 
do about it. The time has come to propose 
solutions. I propose a strategy to overcome 
this emergency, a program of action to im- 
plement such a strategy, the machinery 
needed for implementation, and an assess- 
ment of the global and environmental con- 
sequences of the adoption and execution of 
such a program by the United States. Ob- 
viously, the number of variables is immense 
and only by gross simplification can one de- 
fine a strategy and program; there should 
be alternative strategies and plans. But this 
may be a place to begin. 

Ir 


The objectives of my proposal are to 
achieve, by 1985: first, the independence of 
the United States from critical reliance on 
imports of energy in any form—defining cri- 
tical reliance as anything more than ten 
percent of our needs; second, energy costs 
below some target level, in dollars per mil- 
lion Britis Thermal Units (BTU), which is 
a common energy pricing unit for all fuels, I 
suggest as a goal keeping energy costs for 
premium fuels such as gas or oil below $1.00 
per million BTU. This is equivalent to oil 
at $6.00 per barrel, roughly twice present 
prices, or to gas at $1.00 per thousand cubic 
feet, twice present wellhead prices on new 
contracts, The current cost of coal is very 
low in relation to its heat content, and the 
proposed ceiling gives great latitude for its 
use. 

To see how we might reach these goals, 
let us start by examining the components 
of energy supply in the United States—past, 
present and future. Current projections 
make three key” assumptions—that total 
energy consumption will continue to grow 
at the rate of 4.5 percent a year that has 
prevailed in the past decade, that the present 
pattern of use of particular energy sources 
will continue, and that nuclear power will be 
rapidly developed. As we shall see, all three 
of these assumptions can be challenged. If 
they were the case, however, the currently 
projected picture (seen in relation to present 
and past) would look as follows: 


TABLE 1—U.S. ENERGY SOURCES AT STATED PERIODS 
{In percent] 


Actual 
1960-63 1970-73 


Projected 
1980-83 


As the table shows, the crux of the prob- 


lem is that oil has had to assume a and 
slowly increasing share of the total. Nat- 
ural gas appears to have reached its peak 
and will decline as a proportion of total sup- 
ply even if higher prices produce increased 
exploration and discovery. Hydro sources can 
at most hold their place. 

There remains, of course, the question 
whether present geothermal sources can be 
expanded to a greater degree and whether 
new “miracle” sources of energy can be found 
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from solar energy, nuclear fusion, hydrogen 
broken down by nuclear methods, or any 
other. In all of these there is hope if we look 
ahead on a 30-year projection—and in the 
most promising areas there is justification for 
much greater research and development ef- 
fort. But if one puts together the theoretical 
possibilities and the best available sense of 
what it would take to develop any of these 
“miracle” sources to major production levels, 
the honest judgment at this stage must be 
that they will contribute nothing by 1985 nor 
be substantially operative before roughly the 
year 2000, if then. And we simply cannot wait 
that long. 

Rather, then, we have to look to our pres- 
ent sources of energy within the 1985 time 
frame. Obviously, we must have the max- 
imum possible expansion of domestic oil and 
natural gas production, but the increases 
cannot be large in relation to total need. In 
addition, we should establish synthetic oil 
industries based on shale and on coal, build- 
ing some large-scale plants to demonstrate 
feasibility and costs and to test features that 
minimize environmental impact. Such devel- 
opments might yield a few million barrels 
per day, and we might require refineries to 
mix such oil with regular crude oil for a frac- 
tion of their feedstocks—even if initial prices 
of synthetic crude oil exceeded the $6.00 per 
barrel ceiling target for 1985 energy costs. 

Looking at all the technological possibil- 
ities, however, it is my conclusion that the 
best sources of energy that can be greatly ex- 
panded in this time frame, at reasonable 
cost and with an impact on resources and 
on the environment that we can bear, are 
nuclear fission and the production of gas 
from coal through gasification—a process 
which produces from coal a clean, all-pur- 
pose and readily transportable gaseous fuel. 
For this purpose, some of the necessary tech- 
nology now exists, but some still requires 
additional development. Gasification itself 
has been demonstrated, and technologies are 
already in use that produce low-BTU gas. 
However, the technological obstacles to pro- 
ducing gas of pipeline quality from coal are 
still formidable; a massive crash program of 
parallel pilot and demonstration plants for 
the four or five processes that now appear 
possible should permit construction to start 
in two to three years on production plants 
that make use of whichever process or proc- 
esses then look best. 

This selection of technological possibilities 
is the first element in the proposed strategy. 
The second—at least equally important and 
urgent is—a program effectively to reduce the 
rate of growth in our energy consumption. 
Actually to lower our consumption substan- 
tially is not, I believe, acceptable without far 
too drastic changes in our whole society. But 
I believe it is feasible, and should be our tar- 
get, to achieve and maintain a rate of growth 
in our energy consumption of three percent 
per year, rather than the present 4.5 percent. 
In arithmetic terms, instead of our energy 
consumption in 1985 being 70 percent greater 
than it is now, it would be “only” 43 percent 
greater—a large and critical difference with- 
out which no action program can, I believe, 
do the job. 

This is still a drastic target. To achieve 
it requires a recognition and acceptance that 
we are in a national emergency. Since short- 
ages are upon us, we will have to begin to 
practice conservation not because of price 
but because of shortages, Although the first 
guidelines for voluntary “sharing of short- 
ages equitably” have been issued by the gov- 
ernment, we have no rationing machinery 
except to give priority to domestic heating 
and to drop other loads if not enough energy 
is available. There are not even the rudi- 
ments of machinery for rationing fuel. The 
only serious study of an emergency program 
has been made by the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, which has produced two very 
useful studies indicating measures that 
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could be taken if the will existed to diminish 
significantly our energy demands, thereby 
reducing our dependence upon imported oil. 
Yet, before the year is out, shortages of gaso- 
line and heating oil in many parts of the 
country will make it clear that a national 
emergency exists and that appropriate steps 
must be taken. 

Some of the necessary measures will in- 
volve presently extravagant uses and waste, 
and some an increase in efficiency. Here it 
is striking to note how little scientific and 
technical effort now goes into this latter 
question; a very modest improvement in our 
present low fuel efficiency may turn out, over 
time, to be in itself sufficient to bring us 
close to the three percent growth rate. But 
in the meantime we must surely cut back 
painfully. 

mr 


On the whole we do very well in dealing 
with national emergencies, Many examples 
come to mind from World War II when we 
created the machinery; gave it the necessary 
authority; provided the money; mobilized 
the parts of the society, public and private, 
which were needed to overcome the emer- 
gency or meet it; energized the program by 
a system of contracts; and achieved the tar- 
get results. 

A notable example was our action in deal- 
ing with the abrupt cessation of the natural 
rubber supply. We carried out a crash pro- 
gram to set up a synthetic rubber industry, 
quickly creating the necessary machinery, 
authority and money. The results were dra- 
matically successful, Another example was 
the decision to produce an atomic bomb in 
time to be usable in World War II. The 
decision was taken at a time when there 
were four or five possible routes to securing 
fissionable material from uranium and only 
some clues as to how to make a weapon 
from fissionable material. Special machinery 
was set up with the needed authority, with 
superb leadership and organizing capability, 
and within the tradition of mobilizing the 
private sector by contract. The Manhattan 
District then conducted that remarkable 
program of carrying forward simultaneously 
four different approaches to producing fis- 
sionable material and two simultaneous ap- 
proaches to making a weapon, while build- 
ing everything from cities to railroads to 
huge and completely novel factories, all in 
the space of less than three years. It worked. 

Another example of how we can mobilize 
resources against an explicit target was the 
space program, In 1960, for reasons then 
considered sufficient, we decided that we 
should put a man on the moon before the 
end of the decade. To accomplish this, we 
created a special agency with great author- 
ity and lots of money and manned it with 
extraordinarily capable leadership, The fan- 
tastically complex and difficult scientific, 
technical and logistical problems were over- 
come, and, indeed, we put the first man on 
the moon in July 1969. 

These are a few examples of how we have 
acted successfully when we have accepted 
the existence of a national emergency and 
taken the necessary actions (through Con- 
gress and the President) to provide the au- 
thority, the money, the machinery and the 
leadership to meet and overcome it. It is 
our national style to be most effective in 
tackling concrete programs, or working to- 
ward specified goals. Sometimes that ap- 
proach is not appropriate as, for example, in 
Solving the problem of cancer; in this case, 
however, it is the right one, 

What might be the action program aimed 
at 1985—the Decade Program if you will— 
if we accepted the existence of a national en- 
ergy emergency and then took the necessary 
steps to cope with it through meeting the 
specific targets suggested? 

The first element in any such program 
must concern the use of oil. To limit our oil 
imports to ten percent of energy require- 
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ments by 1985—using now the target three 
percent annual growth rate to estimate total 
1985 energy consumption—would mean that 
we would be importing no more than five 
million barrels of oil per day at that time 
(compared to the roughly 15 million barrels 
now projected) .2 In the total energy picture 
shown in Table I, oil (domestic and im- 
ported) would have to drop markedly from 
its projected 47 percent to a proportion of 
roughly 30 percent in 1985. 

This at once suggests the first component 
of the action program. Thirty percent is 
roughly the proportion of our energy that 
now goes to transportation, especially auto- 
motive uses—for which, of course, oil is 
uniquely suited. It will take work to keep 
our transportation uses down to this pro- 
portion, for they are now expanding faster 
than total energy consumption and this 
tendency will be accentuated by lowered 
efficiency due to tighter emission controls— 
not to mention the current sales rate of a 
million passenger cars a month! But if the 
proportion can be kept down—actually 
slightly reduced—then it can and should be 
met from oll, and oil should be withdrawn 
from other energy uses such as heating. This 
is a harsh measure but an indispensable 
one—the keystone of the whole program in 
fact. 

The next component of the action program 
concerns nuclear power—currently providing 
one percent of our total energy, and pro- 
jected in Table I to provide ten percent by 
1985. In this respect, Table I refiects tech- 
nological possibilities with proven tech- 
niques, but it does not reflect current po- 
litical realities, nor, in my judgment, the true 
difficulty of meeting valid safety and environ- 
mental objections to the kind of major ex- 
pansion it would take to achieve the projected 
figure. 

Like others who have followed closely the 
development of nuclear fission as an energy 
source for more than 25 years now, I origi- 
nally and for some time believed that it 
could, without undue difficulty, become the 
most important source of energy we have, 
especially for electricity, But problems have 
mounted, and delays, restrictions and tech- 
nical uncertainties have dogged nearly every 
one of the many steps needed to bring a new 
nuclear plant into full operation, thus dras- 
tically slowing down the nuclear input to 
our energy system. The determined opposition 
of states and localities and citizen action 
groups, plus rising caution by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has stretched out to ten 
years the interval between application for a 
plant permit and bringing the plant “on 
line” at an economic power level, 

In part, the political forces at work reflect 
an exaggeration of the problems, or at least 
& failure to weigh fully the inevitable trade- 
offs between energy supply and other factors. 
But these politically reflected concerns do 
have a substantial basis, both as to safety 
and as to unnecessary and unacceptable en- 
vironmental consequences. Only if we deal 
with these factors can nuclear fission play 
the role I believe it must play in our total 
energy picture by 1985. 

On safety, a real uncertainty now exists 
concerning possible accidents which could 
have disastrous consequences—especially the 
failure of liquid cooling systems resulting in 
@ melt-down of the highly radioactive core 


2 Oil would not, of course, be the only en- 
ergy source imported, As we know, substan- 
tial possibilities exist for the importation of 
natural gas from Canada and of liquefied gas 
from Algeria, the Soviet Union and perhaps 
other sources. Without judging the wisdom 
of expanding any of these sources, their pro- 
portion of total energy is not likely to add 
much to the ten percent of total energy re- 
presented, for this program, by imported oil. 
We would still be within reasonable overall 
margins of import dependence. 
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and release of the gaseous fraction of these 
radioactive products into the atmosphere. A 
year of hearings by the AEC has not per- 
suaded the critics that current reactor plans 
are safe against such accidents, and the 
problem exists as well in the liquid-metal- 
cooled breeder reactor designs. 

As I see it, the only way to meet these 
objections and so resolve the current im- 
passe is to put all new plants underground. 
This is an entirely practicable course of ac- 
tion, Studies indicate that placing nuclear 
power plants underground would add only 
a small fraction to their cost. The extensive 
know-how of the mining industry plus that 
of the underground gas storage industry 
could be applied in placing such plants in 
suitable geological formations 500 or more 
feet underground near load centers. So lo- 
cated, with suitable locks in the elevator 
shafts to contain and hold back any pres- 
sure of radioactive gas in the event of an 
accident or a meltdown, these plants could 
meet the requirements for nuclear safety. 
Placed in a suitably impermeable geological 
formation, a meltdown, even if it buried 
itself below the underground chamber level, 
would not leak radioactive products into 
underground water or into the atmosphere. 

The second big nuclear production prob- 
lem today is primarily environmental; it 
concerns the effects of the water discharge 
from large reactors in heating up streams 
and large bodies of water, thus altering the 
ecology in many harmful ways. Here Eu- 
rope has pointed the way to the answer— 
large cooling towers, built on the surface to 
recycle and cool the hot water discharges 
with very low net water heating. 

Finally, there are problems in the safety 
and security of handling and transporting 
plutonium, and in the perpetual storage of 
radioactive wastes. In these areas, risks can- 
not be totally eliminated, but they can and 
should be sharply reduced to an acceptable 
level by determined action—as we enter an 
era of massive production, transport and 
handling of plutonium, which is one of the 
most toxic substances known, 

All in all, the measures required to permit 
expansion of nuclear-fission plants will not 
be cheap or easy. But if the necessary steps 
are taken, nuclear-fission plants should be 
able to provide roughly ten percent of our 
total 1985 energy needs at tolerable levels 
of risk and bearable costs. And experience in 
this next decade should tell us much about 
the degree to which we can hope to expand, 
by the end of the century, our use of nuclear 
fission, especially through the breeder reac- 
tor; in the 1985 time frame, the breeder is 
not likely to make a significant contribution. 

If roughly ten percent is the best we can 
hope to get from nuclear sources by 1985— 
the figure used in our original Table I—it 
follows that there remains a very large short- 
fall from the proposed reduction in overall 
oil use. Even if we now assume that total 
consumption would be less than assumed in 
Table I, the proportion to be made up is on 
the order of 15 percent. Indeed, on my own 
best guess about the amount of domestic 
natural gas we shall be able to find by 1985, 
I thould think that natural gas (even with 
some imports) should not be counted on for 
more than 15 percent of the total, and per- 
haps, as little as ten percent; perhaps new 
gas reserves will be found on a large scale, 
but at the moment much expert opinion 
doubts this. We would do well to plan pru- 
dently on a figure not exceeding ten per- 
cent, or a total shortfall of roughly 25 per- 
cent of the total to be made up from sources 
other than oil or gas. 

Inevitably, we are drawn to coal—and to 
greatly expanded coal production and gasifi- 
cation as the third central element in an 
action program. To whatever extent possible, 
coal as a solid fuel should be expanded in its 
own right, especially in electric power plants 
—using processes to remove the sulfur from 
stack gas such as the Japanese now employ. 
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But for every reason — adaptability, trans- 
portability and environmental conse- 
quences—gas from coal is particularly 
important. 

Available options for processing coal in- 
clude conversion to low-BTU gas, high-BTU 
pipeline-quality gas, oil or various combina- 
tions. Technical, economic and time criteria 
should guide the choices made. But the great 
advantages of pipeline-quality gas for most 
uses justify major emphasis on this choice. 
A massive crash program is needed to move 
present process options forward. Current 
estimates indicate that the. cost of capital 
investment in new gasification plants should 
be on the order of $20,000 per ton of daily 
coal feed to process coal into pipeline-qual- 
ity gas. 

Any program to increase coal mining must 
face up fully to the problem of environmen- 
tal impact. The necessary coal must come 
overwhelmingly from surface mines, pre- 
dominantly west of the Mississippi. In the 
past, such strip mining has rightly ac- 
quired a bad reputation. Fortunately, a large 
part of the coal reserves in the West are 
located on public lands. Therefore, the fed- 
eral government is in a position to set the 
conditions for mining operations. I believe it 
essential that such conditions include pro- 
vision for restoring the land after the coal is 
extracted, putting solid waste from the min- 
ing process back underground and creating 
a land surface that must be at least as stable, 
fertile and valuable as the original. An allow- 
ance of $2,000 per acre for such purposes 
may be a fair approximation of what it would 
take, and this cost would have to be con- 
sidered a basic cost of production. Under- 
ground mines must control pollution and use 
several practices which might increase costs 
up to a dollar per ton. Similarly, coal gasifi- 
cation plants can and must incorporate con- 
trols to avoid air and water pollution. Alto- 
gether, while the mere existence of the plants 
means that the countryside can never be 
quite the same in the future, the problem of 
environmental impact can at least be re- 
duced to bearable proportions in view of the 
stakes involved. 

Building up our reliance on coal would in- 
volve capital costs for mining production as 
well as for the gasification plants. In 1970 
U.S. coal production was about 500 million 
tons and accounted for roughly 20 percent of 
our energy needs. To meet 50 percent of total 
energy needs in 1985 (at the three percent 
intervening growth rate) would require a 
production level of two billions tons per 
year—a quadrupling of the 1970 level and 
an average growth rate for the next 12 years 
of 12 percent per year. Investment needed 
to produce this basic production increase 
can be roughly estimated at $10 per ton, or 
$15 billion. If two-thirds of the increase, or 
one billion tons, went to gasification, the 
plant investment would be approximately 
$60 billion, and there would be a major ad- 
ditional investment in gas pipelines. Finally, 
for the one-third of increased coal output 
burned directly in power plants (to replace 
present oil and natural gas supplies), a sub- 
stantial railway transportation investment 
would be required, as well as costs of con- 
version to coal where feasible, and desul- 
furization of stack gases. 

Obviously, such a buildup of coal produc- 
tion and coal gasification is a truly major 
undertaking, difficult from a technical stand- 
point and costly and complicated in terms 
of the mix of private and public effort in- 
volved. It is a big job, but no bigger than the 
Manhattan or Apollo projects—in fact sub- 
stantially less in proportion to the scale of 
the American economy in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

One crucial question remains—the ade- 
quacy of reserves. Before embarking on a 
course designed to make coal our principal 
source of energy by 1985 and thereafter, we 
need to assess the scale of our coal reserves 
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and how long they might last. While I have 
stated my proposal purely in terms of 1985, 
it is obvious that we would not wish to 
mount an effort on this scale and then change 
course quickly thereafter; on the contrary, 
it is my own belief that we should plan 
tentatively at this stage to meet not, just 50 
percent but as much as 75 percent of our 
energy needs from coal by the year 2000. It 
is now forecast that natural gas reserves will 
be gone before 2000 and that global oil re- 
serves will be declining fast (even with less 
U.S. consumption than now forecast). Thus, 
coal and nuclear power could be our over- 
whelming energy sources by that time, with 
coal by then being converted on a large- 
scale to oil for transportation needs. Oll from 
shale might also have become a substantial 
source; present reserves of oil shale are 
such that we could produce five million 
barrels of oil a day for more than 300 years 
before such reserves were exhausted. We need 
not be quite this futuristic for concrete plan- 
ning—but we do need to assess reserves on 
the basis of large assumptions, to be sure 
of what we are doing in the 1985 time frame. 

Happily, the coal reserve picture is reassur- 
ing even if all this comes true. The current 
Bureau of Mines estimate (1970) of U.S. coal 
reserves is 1,600 billion tons. If coal use now 
moves up steadily to 50 percent of total 
energy by 1985 and to 75 percent by 2000 
(again allowing for a small but steady annual 
increase in energy use), then total consump- 
tion in the entire period from 1974 to 2000 
would be on the order of 70 billion tons, or 
four and one-half percent of known reserves. 
Exhaustion of reserves would be roughly 100 
years away in 2000, even if the use continued 
to increase at a steady rate? 

In sım, coal reserves are ample to meet the 
projected needs through the balance of this 
century and to leave us with supplies to last 
another century. Through the use of coal on 
this scale, coupled with the restriction of oil 
supplies to transportation uses and the re- 
gaining of our momentum on nuclear power, 
we could meet the strategic goals stated at 
the outset: minimal dependence on overseas 
supplies and reasonable rises in energy 
costs—to levels not over two or tree times 
present rates. This is the best action program 
row available. It would get us through this 
period and buy crucial time for whatever in- 
novations may develop, while allowing us to 
continue with expanded coal use if such in- 
novations do not appear on a large scale. 
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I have outlined this “Decade Program” 
first in order to define the key elements in 
our effort between now and 1985. These key 
elements are essential, they take time to 
bring about, and we must get started on 
them at once. 

But as we do so we must also reckon that 
the required changes cannot be brought 
about immediately. The program needs at 
least the whole decade to take full effect, 
and in the meantime—even if we have cut 
our energy growth rate to three percent— 
we face extraordinarily serious problems. 
Hence, in addition to our Decade Program, 
we must have what might be called an 
“Emergency Program.” This would dovetail 
as well as possible with the Decade Program 
but inevitably would not be wholly con- 
sistent with it. 

Oil remains the crux of our present 
problem. The standstill on new refinery con- 
struction, partly for environmental and re- 


3 The actual calculation here is that 17 bil- 
lion tons of coal would be consumed between 
now and 1985 and 50 billion in the next 15 
years. The latter figure assumes that growth 
in total energy needs (in terms of BTU con- 
tent of fuels) would have been reduced to 
two percent per year, versus the three percent 
target of the Decade Program and the pres- 
ent 4.5 percent. 
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lated political reasons and partly because of 
unattractive return on investment, may 
compel some rationing of gasoline this sum- 
mer and of fuel oil next winter. And even 
if new refinery capacity existed today, an 
adequate supply of crude oil from abroad 
could not now be landed without at least 
one new “superport’ and also large-scale 
new tanker construction. As for domestic 
oil development, the Alaska pipeline is still 
in abeyance, and off-shore exploration is 
inhibited by state opposition and disputes 
with the federal government about royal- 
ties. Also significant is the public belief 
that all offshore operations are as disastrous 
as the Santa Barbara episode (which disre- 
gards the large-scale operations conducted 
in the Gulf of Mexico and the North Sea 
for years without major accidents). 

The fact is that we cannot avoid a con- 
tinuing increase, for some years to come, in 
our imports of ofl—especially from the Mid- 
dle East. In 1973 we shall be importing 3.4 
million barrels a day from the Middle East 
and North Africa, and two million from Latin 
America. These figures are bound to rise— 
for some years well above the Decade Pro- 
gram goal of only five million barrels a day 
of imports by 1985. 

Finally, there is a basic policy question that 
must be faced—whether in common pru- 
dence the United States should now have 
a strategic reserve of crude oll or refined 
products to protect against interruptions. 
Crude stocks are currently below 20 days and 
refined products in the form of working in- 
ventories in the distribution system are less 
than 40 days—essentially minimum working 
levels with no strategic reserve. Such a re- 
serve is something individual Americans have 
quietly urged on Europe for years, and in 
1968 the members of the European Commu- 
nity accepted the obligation to build up oil 
stocks equivalent to 65 days’ use. Now it has 
been proposed that this reserve be raised to 
90 days. In the case of the United States, 
the targets need not be defined in terms of 
such periods of total oil use, but as our im- 
ports increase we should at least have a stra- 
tegic reserve equal to perhaps 90 days of 
our imports, to cushion the shock of any 
interruption for political or bargaining rea- 
sons. To urge this does not indicate the 
slightest degree of hostility to the supplying 
countries; it is what businessmen all over 
the world prudently do in order to negotiate 
on a relatively even keel with suppliers. 

Solving all of these emergency problems 
will take both resources and ingenuity. In 
the case of refineries, I believe inland sites 
must be found, and new refineries must 
adopt available technology which produces 
virtually no air or water pollution. Such 
refineries exist in Europe; they can be 
matched here, and not at excessive cost. 
Similarly, superports must be built with ex- 
pensive safeguards—their cost would be per- 
haps as high as $1.5 billion to unload ten 
million barrels a day, with additional pipe- 
line costs to bring the oil to inland refineries, 
and conceivably an investment of $15 billion 
for tankers adequate to haul the ten million 
barrels a day from the Persian Gulf. It is a 
daunting prospect—and underscores the 
vital importance of preventing our maximum 
import dependence from going beyond 
roughly the ten million figure at any time, 
and the importance of reducing dependence 
as soon as possible to our target ceiling of 
five million barrels. The painful fact is that 
some part of total refinery capacity, and as 
much as half of the planned superport ca- 
pacity, will become obsolete or surplus as 
we carry out the shift to coal and the reduc- 
tion in the proportion of our energy needs 
supplied by oil imports When a problem 


*It seems likely that substantial strategic 
reserves of crude and refined products may 


still be important to protect against the 
effects of important interruptions. 
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has been neglected as long as we have ig- 
nored or misjudged the energy situation, the 
short-term requirements may not mesh with 
the requirements for the medium and longer 
term—and so it is in this case. We have to 
fix the roof and build a new house at the 
same time, 
y 


In short, it will take a two-fold crash 
program to master the situation, part di- 
rected to a transformation in our energy 
pattern by 1985, part directed to getting 
along in the meantime. The dual task in- 
volves a series of massive new efforts, some 
of them within the capacity of private com- 
panies, some beyond that capacity, some 
which will be so clearly uneconomical that 
private companies would be reluctant or un- 
able to undertake them with their own funds, 
No one can now say just what the mix of 
public and private effort will be—but what 
seems absolutely clear is that a much larger 
public role will be required than now exists, 
partly to pull together all the strands of 
both parts of the program, partly to sup- 
port private effort, partly to undertake those 
aspects that cannot be handled by private 
companies. 

I see no alternative to new government 
machinery at the federal level. Accordingly, 
I propose a National Energy Authority (NEA) 
with a ten-year life and with appropriate 
powers to deal with the national emergency. 
This will mean authority to override ob- 
stacles in regard to land acquisition, siting, 
environmental impact, and other areas as 
necessary to carry out the program. This 
should not relieve the NEA of a very serious 
obligation to make environmental assess- 
ments of its proposed projects and to hold 
public hearings to develop the best availa- 
ble means to minimize the environmental 
consequences and risks of the actions it 
takes, but it would authorize the NEA to 
proceed with its program and not be stopped 
by the obstacles which stall so many things 
today. 

Under the NEA it would: be essential to 
create a National Energy. Finance Corpora- 
tion (NEFC) to provide funds for parts of 
the program which may not be privately 
financeable, including the superport, a bil- 
lion-barrel strategic stock and its storage 
facility, sites for refineries, offshore produc- 
tion units, tankers, coal gasification plants, 
and gas, oil and coal pipelines, Large amounts 
of capital are going to be needed. An im- 
portant obstacle today is that some of these 
essential investments are not attractive to 
private capital. In designing the NEA and 
the NEFC we have many examples such as 
the TVA and the New York Port Authority, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Export-Import Bank, There are ample 
precedents for the kinds of authority needed 
and the appropriate legislation controls and 
accountability. 

The NEA should be an independent agency, 
perhaps modeled on the original Atomic 
Energy Commission, in any event as resistant 
to political pressures as that Commission 
‘was. I propose that NEA have a ten-year life 
and go out of existence in 1985 except for 
the NEFC, which is likely to be needed be- 
yond that time. There are several reasons 
for this proposal. First, the exercise of emer- 
gency powers is anomalous in our system 
and should be limited to as short a time as 
required to overcome the emergency, I be- 
lieve the job will take a full ten years, but 
can be done in ten years if the program is 
geared to such a timetable. Second, when 
the job is done most of the programs should 
be carried forward by industry on a com- 
mercial basis, and necessary continuing gov- 
ernmental functions can be transferred to 
other agencies. Third, the best period in the 
life of any agency is the first ten years. After 
that the sclerosis of bureaucracy sets in and 
we certainly do not need any more bureauc- 
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racies. No one should seek a career in NEA— 
only the excitement and satisfaction of do- 
ing a critically important job and finishing 
it. Meeting numerical targets and being 
measured on performance in meeting them 
through frequent public reports is the kind 
of a challenge which should attract the kinds 
of people needed. 

The NEA will have to undertake extensive 
research and development and pilot plant 
and demonstration operations. It should, for 
example, underwrite the incremental costs 
and use its authority to clear the way for the 
first two or three nuclear power plants which 
are built underground. It should back the 
construction of several demonstration units 
of large offshore oil production operations 
incorporating the maximum safeguards in 
technology and procedures and should use 
these for public education and to provide a 
model for the industry. NEA can work out 
with AEC appropriate joint activities in re- 
gard to the underground power plants, waste 
disposal, plutonium shipment handling and 
s^ on. 

In addition, in the Program for the Decade 
and beyond, conservation should be an im- 
portant component; this might include the 
creation of a national fuel efficiency service 
to effect economies in the use of fuels. Cur- 
rently, there is an almost complete absence of 
professional interest, actvity, or expertise in 
this subject—whether in universities, en- 
gineering firms, business enterprises or the 
government. A major task of NEA would be 
to stimulate such expertise and put it to 
work. As a result of coping with limited fuel 
supplies during the next few years, we may 
discover economies which are not only rela- 
tively painless but which reveal to us better 
life-styles, Adopting such life-styles might 
substantially reduce per capita energy use. 

In the Emergency Program of NEA, one of 
the first projects will be a superport, It may 
be sufficient for the NEA to exercise the au- 
thority to establish the superport and to sup- 
plement its financing. Clearly the NEA must 
work in close collaboration with the oil in- 
dustry in many of the things it does, It must 
be shown that gas and oil pipelines can come 
ashore on their way inland and leave no 
offensive trace of their transit across the 
coastline. A second project is to acquire in- 
land sites for oil storage and refineries, It 
should be noted that even packed closely to- 
gether a billion barrels of oil storage would 
take 10,000 acres, or 15 square miles, Inland 
sites will save our finite coastline for better 
public uses. Another major project is the 
question of supplementary finance for tank- 
ers—at a time when world shipyards are 
solidly booked. 

The NEFC will have much to do. To repeat, 
one problem in the financing of facilities 
such as the superport, tankers and perhaps 
the refineries is that at the end of the Decade 
imports are to be brought down again to 
only five million barrels per day. Thus, the 
success of the Decade Program may mean 
a fairly early obsolescence for part of the ca- 
pacity of the superports and tankers—hence 
one key need for significant public financ- 
ing. 

vr 

In laying out this proposed program, I 
have indicated some specific steps to mini- 
mize its consequences for the physical en- 
vironment. In some areas we should be bet- 
ter off in the new 1985 situation: our cars 
should be smaller and have reduced volumes 
of emissions; most fossil-fueled electric pow- 
er plants would be taking sulfur out of the 
stack gases or burning clean non-pollut- 
ing gas; new nuclear power plants would be 
safely underground and out of sight save 
for their enormous cooling towers; most im- 
portant, a declining rate of energy expan- 
sion would make a great difference to the 
environment all across the board, at least 
as compared to what we are heading for at 
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our current rate of expansion. This would 
represent a sensible modification of our past 
craze for growth, and the environment would 
be the gainer in some respects. 

But not in others. Up to now we have be- 
haved as if we had the luxury to have the 
best of both worlds. We have not made the 
tough choices. Now the energy emergency 
makes us choose, and the choices are few. 
Some environmental prices must be paid: 
one or more oil superports off the East coast, 
and added refineries (however pure) inland; 
the Alaska pipeline with residual risks that 
eyen the safest design and procedures can- 
not avoid; much increased offshore oil de- 
velopment, and most increased coal mining 
largely from surface sources—which even 
with the best possible measures would tend 
for a time to deface the particular area. I 
do not minimize these costs, but feel them 
keenly as one who has been active for sey- 
eral years in the scientific effort in support 
of national and international environment 
measures. In each case, the trade-off has 
been weighed, and it seems to me that the 
gain outweighs the loss. 
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What I have proposed is a national pro- 
gram for the United States, calculated on 
the basis of particular American resources 
and American needs. One of its major pur- 
poses is, of course, an international one, to 
shorten the duration of the costs, pain and 
strain—and of the dangers to world harmony 
and peace—that lie in a situation of growing 
American dependence on external energy 
sources, especially Middle East oil. But it is 
primarily the United States that would be 
hitching up its belt and putting its energy 
house in order by measures that do not in 
themselves harm any other nation, 

Is the program, however, not only national 
but nationalistic? Would it affect the world 
energy picture indirectly to the disadvantage 
of others, whether suppliers or consumers? 
Does it mean an increase in American au- 
tarky, fortifying the tendency other countries 
now see for the United States to take care of 
its own needs and let the rest of the world 
go hang? 

The answer to all these questions is a re- 
sounding “No,” This is most obvious if we 
look at the relations between the United 
States and the other major industrialized 
countries, which are also the major consum- 
ers of energy. As things now stand, Western 
Europe and Japan are inescapably depend- 
ent, far more than the United States and far 
longer into both past and future, on im- 
ported oil and gas; if the United States be- 
comes @ vastly increased buyer of both, the 
effect can only be, at best, friction, and, at 
worst, price wars and preémptive deals that 
would cut at the very roots of coöperation be- 
tween the United States, Europe and Japan. 
This danger is indeed already visible, and it 
will take a good deal of statesmanship to 
avoid it as things stand now; by 1980 or 1985, 
on present trends, the seeds of strife could 
be beyond control. 

Yet Japan and most of Europe have no 
alternative comparable to what coal can be 
for America. Only the United Kingdom, 
among the major European countries, can 
meet a significant part of its needs from 
coal and from North Sea natural gas—and 
the latter only at the expense of its neigh- 
bors’ expectations. 

Hence these countries should welcome a 
determined American effort to reduce de- 
pendence on the oil sources that are a 
“must” for them. And the same should hold 
true for the oil-consuming developing coun- 
tries, now being badly hurt by the price rises 
of Middle East oil. 

But does this mean that the oil-producing 
countries would be hurt? I think not. If Mr. 
Akins and others are correct, the 1980 pro- 
spect already assumes that at least two key 
countries (Saudi Arabia and Iran) will pro- 
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duce more oil, and tap a higher proportion 
of their predicted reserves, than they may 
like To prolong the life of these reserves 
and to space out the income of the producers 
can mean a net benefit to most of the pro- 
ducing countries. Their prices will rise in 
any event in the years to come, but the pres- 
ent prospect of runaway increases in produc- 
tion cannot be attractive compared to a 
more orderly expansion that prolongs their 
assets. 

Indeed, I would go one step further. I 
believe that an American program such as I 
have described could be an essential ingre- 
dient in a new approach to the energy situa- 
tion by the whole international community. 
On any rational look at the production and 
consumption of energy all over the world, 
the United States represents not only a sta- 
tistical discrepancy and target for the role of 
villain (six percent consuming 33 percent, 
and getting greater), but a potential disrup- 
tive force in almost every market day by 
day; only if this is brought under control 
can the United States play any responsible 
role in the effort that may have to be under- 
taken within the next decade, or at least by 
the end of the century—to balance and dis- 
tribute world energy supplies much more 
fairly and reasonably than nature or men 
have ever done to date. For unless we do this 
there is scant hope for human progress and 
peace in the long run. 

Thus, I propose a program based in the 
first instance on American national interest. 
But I deeply believe that this program could 
make a vast difference to international rela- 
tions in the next 10 to 20 years, and serve as 
a step toward a more rational world use of 
energy for the benefit of man. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
ultimate effects of such comprehensive 
legislation are indeterminable. The situa- 
tion is in a turmoil. Just take the 
National Environmental Policy Act, for 
example, I think I can safely say that no 
one at the time of its enactment realized 
how costly it would be in terms of dollars, 
energy, and delays in progress for our 
country. 

This is not the time to take more power 
from the people at the State and local 
levels. But that is exactly what the land 
use bill that passed the Senate does. 

In short, those who propose more Fed- 
eral controls should beware. Controls 
have been choking the domestic energy 
industries for years. Energy is the basis 
of cur Nation’s strength. Now it is the 
“vulnerable jugular” of America’s econ- 
omy. New laws must be carefully drawn 
to assure progress, not prevent it. 

The letting of blood was given up as 
a prescription for ills long ago. Let us 
quit stabbing our energy industry in the 
back with needless controls. We cannot 
afford for it to die. For those who pro- 
pose, in essence if not in fact, Govern- 
ment ownership of the energy industry, 
I have a suggestion. Take a good look at 
the success we have had with the Fed- 
eral Post Office. 

I have faith in the system which has 
made this country great—freedom and 
free enterprise. They will, if given the 
chance, make it greater. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) is recognized 
for not to exceed 10 minutes. 


6 Akins, loc. cit., p. 480. 
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Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) precede 
me and that I will follow him. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Wyoming is recognized 
for not to exceed 10 minutes, to be fol- 
lowed by the Senator from Arizona for 
not to exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, first of 
all I would like to express my very real 
appreciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) for 
calling attention, from his great back- 
ground and understanding and knowl- 
edge, to those steps that must now be 
taken if we are to begin to ease ourselves 
out of the energy crisis in which we find 
ourselves. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma so ac- 
curately points out, there is no single 
step nor no one single action that will 
extricate America from the very real 
energy crunch in which this country 
finds itself. Rather, we will move in the 
direction of a solution to those problems 
by a series of steps, by a broad ranging 
front of initiatives. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Oklahoma took occasion to point out the 
great contribution that economic initia- 
tives can make in solving this crisis. 

Most knowledgeable people seem to 
agree that there is no way we can avoid 
the continuing great need for oil and 
natural gas in the immediate years 
ahead of us. So, what can the Govern- 
ment do? 

The Government can do precisely some 
of those things indicated by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. It can encourage furth- 
er exploration of our untapped petroleum 
reserves in this country. 

The Under Secretary of the Interior, 
and former head of the United States 
Geological Survey, William T. Pecora, 
pointed out that in his judgment there 
was yet to be discovered in America and 
within our Outer Continental Shelf 100 
times as much oil and gas as we used in 
the year 1971. So there is a great oppor- 
tunity in this country to do something 
specific about getting more oil and gas 
back into the bloodstream of our indus- 
trial machine in this country. 

And it is not only industry that will 
sorely need this extra energy. It is the 
great effort that America is committed 
to making in cleaning up our environ- 
ment. If we are going to recycle the 
waste products of the cities and of the 
factories in America, it will take more, 
not less, energy to do that job. And if we 
are going to clean up our sewage so as to 
make the sewers more clear and clean 
and the waters of the great rivers and 
estuaries of America, it will take more 
and not less energy. 

What does that mean? It means that 
we have to expand the general energy 
ore that we now have. It means exactly 

at. 

So, Mr. President, I think that as 
America gropes, probes, and examines 
the matter to determine what it should 
be doing today, let us first take stock, as 
the Senator from Oklahoma suggests, of 
where we are now and what we can do 
today. 
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I know that the next speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN) , will focus—or I would hope that 
he would—on what geothermal energy 
could do for America. These are not pie- 
in-the-sky ideas. These are down-to- 
earth ideas, here and now. They are pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, and great poten- 
tials that we could focus on to do some- 
thing to bring relief to this Nation before 
1985. 

I subscribe to those efforts to put more 
Federal funds in an intensified research 
and developmental effort in this coun- 
try. It makes good sense. 

But let us not beguile ourselves into 
believing for one moment that that is the 
only hope for America. We have great 
energy reserves in this country. They are 
contained in the oil and natural gas de- 
posits that we have not yet found or dis- 
covered in America. They are contained 
in the coalfields that we have. They are 
contained in the uranium that is found 
in much of the West. They are contained 
in the oil shale that is found, as the Act- 
ing President pro tempore knows, in his 
State of Utah, in my State of Wyoming, 
and in the great State of Colorado. They 
are to be found in other yet undiscovered 
sources of energy that can play an im- 
portant role. But the real crunch is going 
to come in large measure from what we 
do in the next 5 to 10 years. 

So I think it is most appropriate, Mr. 
President, that we keep in mind what we 
can do now with the tools presently in 
our hands to see that we shorten and 
minimize, as indeed we can, the great 
and growing shortage of energy in Amer- 
ica. 

Free enterprise has always risen to 
the task in America to do the job. 

In World War II, when there were 
practically no people in the normal range 
of laborers on America’s farms and 
ranches, what did this country do under 
the great direction of the late President 
Roosevelt? 

The Government then said to the 
farmers of America: 

We need more wheat, and we want to en- 
courage you to raise more wheat. In order 
to make certain the job is a prcfitable en- 
deavor for you, we will guarantee that the 
price of wheat shall be not less than a certain 
amount. 


As a consequence and despite the labor 
that had left the farms and ranches of 
this country and had gone to fight the 
war, we turned out a greater abundance 
than. most people believed was ever pos- 
sible, the greatest outpouring of grain 
that America had seen. 

Mr. President, I think the same op- 
portunity is before us today. The oppor- 
tunity is there to give encouragement, 
incentive, and stimulation to the oil in- 
dustry to do precisely that which was 
done at the time of World War II. 

Obviously, we may not find—indeed, 
I would be surprised if we were able, as 
some people predict, to discover enough 
oil in the next 2 or 3 years to completely 
erase and eradicate our shortage. I do 
not think that we can do that. How- 
ever, we can minimize, as indeed we must, 
the current shortage. It is there that the 
domestic oil industry can make such a 
great contribution. 
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We are presently in a position of being 
blackmailed further by the oil-producing 
countries of the world. We are in a po- 
sition, as indeed they know full well, of 
being cut off from our imports of oil 
if they find it politically expedient to 
do that, because of their displeasure with 
our foreign policy. 

My plea, Mr. President, is that we se- 
riously consider and heed the advice of 
the distinguished expert on energy, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma, and take 
all of the steps that can be taken now 
in order to shorten as much as we pos- 
sibly can the situation in which we find 
ourselves. 

So, Mr. President, I am happy to join 
my good friend and colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BARTLETT) 
in a continuing effort to emphasize the 
urgent need of congressional action in 
the energy field. He is, as most of us 
know, probably the most knowledgeable 
man in the Senate in the field of oil and 
gas and represents one of the major oil 
and gas producing States. The able Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma can speak from ex- 
perience on the petroleum industry. 

As a member of the Interior Commit- 
tee, he has taken a leading part in the 
hearings on the national fuels and energy 
policy study authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 45. More than 40 days of hearings 
have been held pursuant to that study 
anda wealth of valuable information has 
been developed. 

From this vast testament and the un- 
folding events of the past 3 years in 
particular and the warnings of others 
who knew what was coming more than 
3 years ago, the message comes through 
loud and clear for action now. The blue- 
print is ready and, hopefully, the admin- 
istration has finally realized the urgency 
of the situation and is ready with a pro- 
posed Department of Energy and Natural 
Resources and a so-called energy czar 
in the White House. 

If the speculation is correct the Presi- 
dent in the next week or two will name 
the man to head up the new Energy 
Council and send the reorganization plan 
to Congress. A 

Inasmuch as the Senate has already 
passed a bill to establish such an office 
in the White House, I would hope we 
might get on with quick approval of the 
plan which would also add considerable 
emphasis to fossil fuel research as I un- 
derstand it. Inasmuch as the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington, Henry M. “Scoop” 
Jackson, has introduced and held hear- 
ings on a bill to accelerate research and 
development of coal gasification and 
other domestic energy resources, I would 
hope that he would favor such a reorga- 
nization plan as the President proposes. 
He is urging quick passage of a bill that 
would cure the right-of-way deficiencies 
in the Mineral Leasing Act and clear that 
obstacle from the path of the long-de- 
layed Alaska pipeline. 

It is incredible that we have a poten- 
tial of 2 million or more barrels of 
needed oil and vast amounts of gas 
awaiting transport from the North 
Slope of Alaska now more than 5 years 
since it was discovered while we allocate 
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a shortage of gasoline, diesel and jet 
fuel and look forward to another winter 
of scarce supplies of home heating oil 
and further curtailment of natural gas. 
It couldn't happen anywhere but in 
America but it has happened. 

In the last 2 years, there has been 
more said and written about the energy 
problem than anything other than 
Watergate. But what have we done 
other. than point a finger at the pe- 
troleum industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the environmentalists and each 
other in the Congress for what was done 
or not done? No issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record goes to press without 
pages of print on the energy crisis and 
every national magazine and every 
newspaper and all of the TV networks 
have publicized the problem until no 
one certainly is unaware that we do have 
a shortage of fuels. 

There is no need here to recount the 
history and background before this dis- 
tinguished body. We have heard it all 
before. But what has been done to get 
on with a comprehensive national fuels 
and energy policy? 

The able junior Senator from ‘Tennes- 
see (Mr. Brock) addressed this distin- 
guished body just a week or so ago on 
the energy crisis. There is mounting 
evidence that we are on a collision course 
vith an energy crisis unparalleled in 
recent history, he said. 

Senator Brock made such a reasoned 
summary and assessment of the situa- 
tion that I would like to repeat part of 
what he said. He said it so well and so 
impressively that I would like to quote a 
few paragraphs of his speech before this 
body. 

The nation desperately needs action now 
if it is to solve its developing energy prob- 
lems. Those who minimize the problem are 
deceiving the public about the true extent 
of the problem and thereby impeding the 
progress of Congress and the Government in 
moving toward a solution. 

We will get nowhere by playing politics. 
We will get nowhere by setting up strawmen. 
We will get nowhere by demogoguery. We 
must have action. 


Senator Brock concluded his remarks 
with the following and T certainly would 
not attempt to improve on the way he 
said it: 

We are going to have a tough few years to 
weather out, and unless the Government, pri- 
vate enterprise and the public cooperate, it 
cannot be done. 

I said at the outset there is enough blame 
to go around. It is time we stopped playing 
that kind of charade. Just as each of us shares 
in being a part of the problem even more 
each of us has a role to play in achieving a 
solution. This country demonstrates its true 
greatmess when it faces squarely a problem 
and in common purpose seeks to solve it. We, 
each one of us, have a problem now. Without 
looking over our shoulder, we must get about 
the job of removing this obstacle to our 
future. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 
Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. Fannrn) is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, first of all 
I commend the distinguished Senators 
from Oklahoma and Wyoming. They are 
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former Governors of oil-producing 
States, and are highly qualified to speak 
on this subject. Their expertise is rec- 
ognized by all who have been in contact 
with them and have observed their work 
in this particular field. I praise them for 
their dedication to assisting and solving 
the ver} serious problem we face today. 

Mr. President, nearly 6 months have 
passed since the convening of the 93d 
Congress. Everyday the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD contains statements about the 
energy crisis. Every day the newspapers 
print stories about the energy crisis. 
Every day radio and television stations 
broadcast items about the energy crisis. 
Yet to date no bill has reached the Sen- 
ate floor which is designed to remove ob- 
stacles impeding the supply of domestic 
resources. 

Only one bill has passed the Senate 
which is principally related to the energy 
crisis, I am referring to the Emergency 
Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973. That 
bill provided a means to spread the 
shortage around. 

Yet in recent weeks we hear pronounce- 
ments by politicians that the energy 
crisis is a phony. They say there are 
no shortages. They say there is only the 
appearance of a shortage resulting from 
an industrywide conspiracy to sit on re- 
serves, to force prices up, to put the little 
guy out of business and to obtain a license 
to pollute. 

Most of the statements are being made 
by members who voted for passage of the 
ae Petroleum Allocation Act of 


Yet that act contained the following 
express finding: 

The Congress hereby determines that 
extraordinary shortages of crude oil (inciud- 
ing natural gas liquids) and refined petro- 
leum products (including liquid petroleum 
gas), caused by unprecedented demand and 
inadequate domestic production of crude oil 
and refined petroleum products, environmen- 
tal constraints and the unavailability of im- 
ports sufficient to satisfy domestic demand, 
now exist or are imminent. The Congress 
further determines that such shortages have 
created or will create severe economic dis- 
locations and hardships, including loss of 
jobs, closing of factories and business, reduc- 
tion of crop plantings and harvesting and 
curtailment of vital public services, includ- 
ing the transportation of food and other es- 
sential . The Congress further deter- 
mines that such hardships and dislocations 
jeopardize the normal flow of commerce and 
constitute a national energy crisis that is a 
threat to the public health, safety, and wel- 
fare... 


Why are we short on petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, coal and electricity? To over- 
simplify, it can be said that the demand 
for fuels is racing ahead of available 
supplies. But the supply-demand imbal- 
ance is only a symptom of the energy 
crisis. The root causes of the crisis are 
much more difficult to explain. 

Today I would like to share with my 
colleagues in some detail some thoughts 
about the energy crisis, its causes and its 
complexities. 

As a member of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs I 
have benefited from the challenge of 
participating in a national fuels and 
energy study which the committee has 
been conducting, pursuant to Senate 
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Resolution 45, in conjunction with the 
Senate Committees on Public Works and 
Commerce and the Senate representa- 
tives of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

As part of our study we have held over 
40 days of hearings on over 20 different 
energy-related topics. These hearings 
have focused on a broad range of subject 
matter including the structure of the 
Federal Government for energy policy 
decisionmaking, the outer continental 
shelf, Federal leasing policy for energy 
resources, natural gas policy, deep water 
ports and supertankers, coal gasification, 
oil shale, geothermal steam, trends in 
exploration and development of oil and 
gas, Federal policy for energy-related 
research and development. Fuels alloca- 
tion, import policy, strategic reserves, 
energy conservation, and surface mining, 
among others. And there will be more to 
come. 

At least five factors, in varying degrees, 
have acted to prevent the Nation from 
closing the gap between energy demand 
and energy supply: 

One. Rapidly-escalating energy de- 
mands, which make it necessary to find 
increasing quantities of fuel each year. 

Two. Aggravating the demand problem 
are inefficiencies in energy use, which be- 
cause of our history of energy abundance 
have not been given adequate attention. 

Three. Adverse cost-price relation- 
ships, which have discouraged invest- 
ment in the development of domestic 
energy supplies. 

Four. Environmental . constraints, 
which have acted to prevent or delay 


the production, development, and manu- 
facture of needed energy fuels. 

Five. National security needs, which 
raise questions about the desirability of 
becoming excessively dependent upon 
foreign nations for energy. 

NATURAL GAS 


Researchers in government and indus- 
try are working to resolve these prob- 
lems. 

It is to be hoped that the next few 
years will bring about major break- 
throughs in oil shale technology, such as 
a method of removing the oil from the 
shale without taking the shale out of the 
ground. 

Also in the future as a potential new 
source of energy is tar sands. Large de- 
posits of these oil-bearing sands are 
known to exist in the Athabasca region 
of Alberta, Canada, and smaller deposits 
are found in Utah, California, New 
Mexico, Kentucky, and 10 other States. 
Like oil shale, the sands are first brought 
to the surface by mining, and then proc- 
essed to remove the oil. This again 
creates a waste disposal problem, which 
will retard the development of this re- 
source until an inplace recovery method 
is developed. 

GEOTHERMAL STEAM RESOURCE 


Mr. President, today I would like also 
to cover some of the other items that 
offer us hope. We have heard from two 
Senators who are very familiar with the 
petroleum industry, as I have stated, and 
they have discussed some of the problems 
that exist in the petroleum field. But let 
us take another field that very much has 
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been said about over the years, but very 
little action has been taken. That is our 
geothermal steam resource. 

Geothermal energy—heat from the 
Earth itself—is another potential energy 
source. 

Geothermal energy could provide a 
source of additional water supply as well 
as heat or steam to drive electric genera- 
tors. 

Naturally occurring ho springs, mostly 
in the West could be tapped to provide 
steam and water, while in other parts 
of the country, water could be injected 
deep into the Earth, heated and re- 
turned to the surface, thus providing 
heat or steam to drive the generators. 
Again, however, the technology for such 
deve'topment is still being researched. 

Thus a clean energy source is becoming 
available in our backyard. Steam from 
below the ground is a clean way to gene- 
rate electricity. 

Although the technology is relatively 
primitive, several major companies have 
been lured into the field. Beneath the 
desert of the Imperial Valley and hope- 
fully parts of Arizona, such as the site 
southwest of Chandler, vast reservoirs 
of subterranean hot water are thought to 
exist. Geologists say this resource can 
provide 30 times the power generated 
from the Hoover Dam. It is further esti- 
mated that geothermal energy resources 
have the potential of supplying 132 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electricity by 1985 and 
by the year 2000 could provide 350 million 
kilowatts. 

Geothermal reservoirs are prevalent 
in more than 80 countries. Both dry 
steam and hot water systems are avail- 
able. The latter necessitates reinjection 
of the waste water into the ground. The 
nature of this commercially unproven 
resource is not fully known. For example, 


-the Magma Power Co. has drilled 80 


wells in the dry-steam field known as 
the Geysers, 75 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, and still is unable to reliably de- 
termine either the extent or the life of 
the resource which is currently produc- 
ing 302,000 kilowatts of power. 

Due to the increasing energy crisis, I 
am convinced that further incentives are 
immediately needed to induce the devel- 
opment of new clean sources of energy 
which minimize environmental problems 
and the Nation’s dependency on import- 
ed fuels. 

Accordingly I have been working on a 
bill in cooperation with Senators on both 
sides of the aisle which would provide 
temporary incentives to encourage com- 
mercial production of energy by utiliza- 
tion of geothermal resources. 

We are having legislation drafted to 
encourage the exploration and develop- 
ment of this resource to its fullest poten- 
tial to supplement the Nation’s energy 
supplies and conserve nonrenewable re- 
sources and environmental quality. 

The bill as preliminarily drafted would 
authorize the Secretary of Interior to co- 
operate with private and public parties 
to undertake geothermal resource re- 
search and development designed to dem- 
onstrate the technical and economic feas- 
ibility of utilizing geothermal steam re- 
sources. 
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The draft bill further contemplates 
that the research and demonstration 
program shall be a 5-year program to: 

First. To establish a body of knowl- 
edge; 

Second. Develop guides for explora- 
tion and identification of reservoirs; 

Third. Conduct surveys; 

Fourth. Develop knowledge of systems 
necessary for recovery; 

Fifth. Provide for project research to 
determine economic feasibility ; 

Sixth. Provide project research to as- 
certain impact on the environment; and 

Seventh. Provide project research to 
improve technology of recovery, proc- 
essing, generating and waste disposal. 

This section of the bill would author- 
ize the Secretary to enter into arrange- 
ment by grant or contract to carry on 
proceeding objectives. 

The bill would also provide temporary 
incentives to encourage commercial pro- 
duction of energy by utilization of geo- 
thermal resources. In order to assist 
qualified borrowers to obtain loans for 
the purpose of establishing, operating, 
and maintaining facilities for the com- 
mercial production of energy utilizing 
geothermal resources, the Secretary 
would be authorized to enter into com- 
mitments to guarantee, any bank or fi- 
nancial institution against the loss of 
principal or interest on any such loans 
made by such institutions pursuant to 
the proposed act. Such guarantees would 
be subject to a number of restrictive 
stipulations as well as the availability 
would lapse with the 10th anniversary 


-date of the act. The intent of the incen- 


tive is to insure the borrower against un- 
anticipated loss due to failure of the geo- 
thermal resource to produce energy at a 
level to operate the facility or subsequent 
environmental restrictions which could 
not be reasonably contemplated, either 
of which prevent the commercial pro- 
duction to continue on an economically 
feasible basis. 

The bill would also provide the in- 
centive of treating the geothermal re- 
sources utilized in connection with com- 
mercial production of energy by facilities 
financially assisted pursuant to the act 
to be treated the same as oil and gas 
wells for the purpose of permitting de- 
pletion allowances to be credited against 
Federal income tax payments. 

It must be emphasized that the over- 
all intent of this proposed bill is to pro- 
vide that temporary incentives to gen- 
erate the knowledge and interest to 
developing this potential energy resource 
at the earliest feasible time in order 
to help elleviate the energy crisis and 
minimize environmental consequences. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article entitled “Drilling 
Probes Geothermal Source,” published in 
the Oil and Gas Journal, of June 11, 1973. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRILLING PROBES GEOTHERMAL SOURCE 

An experimental geothermal drilling pro- 
gram under way near Jemez Springs, N.M., 
is aimed at determining the feasibility of a 
different type of thermal energy production. 
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A 4%-in. hole has been drilled to 2,575 ft 
as the first step in the program. Testing is 
continuing on the well, and complete evalua- 
tion of the project may take several months. 

Primary purpose of the experiment is to 
study the possibility of producing thermal 
energy from shallow, dry reservoirs by pump- 
ing cold water into them, circulating it over 
hot subsurface rocks, and returning the 
superheated water to surface power plants. 

The work is under the direction of the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, which is op- 
erated by the University of California for the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


DRILLING 


After drilling the initial hole into hot rock, 
2%-in. tubing was run and the formation 
fractured with conventional oil-well meth- 
ods, Planned tests include electric logging 
and down-hole television pictures to pinpoint 
the area of fracture. 

If these tests look promising, plans are to 
move the rig about a half mile to the top of 
a mesa and start another hole which will go 
to 4,500 ft. About 50 yd. away, a second hole 
will be drilled, to be connected laterally 
with the first hole. 

Then cold water will be pumped down the 
second hole and over the hot formation. The 
superheated water will flow to the surface 
where it would pass through a heat exchanger 
capable of removing 150 mw of thermal en- 
ergy. Then the cooled water from the heat 
exchanger would be reintroduced into the 
formation. 

Once a moderated temperature difference 
has been established between cold water en- 
tering the input hole and hot natural con- 
vection, pumping would be discontinued ex- 
cept when makeup water was needed to keep 
the system full. 

POTENTIAL 


Geothermal energy has been used for power 
generation in other countries for years. Geo- 
thermal areas of the U.S. are found primarily 
in the western states. They occur along the 
circum-Pacific belt of young volcanism and 
mountain building, and where the Pacific 
ridge system—a locus of high heat flow—in- 
tersects the North American continent along 
the Gulf of California and the Imperial- 
Coachella Valley of California. 

In the eastern U.S. potentially economic 
reservoirs of geothermal energy have been 
identified in the deep portions of the Gulf of 
Mexico sedimentary basin. 

Most of the steam fields now proven com- 
mercial are reservoirs of mineral-heavy, briny 
hot water and require extensive processing. 
They are loaded with polluting minerals, 
which must be disposed of without damage 
to the surrounding environment. 

The “cycling” technique now being studied 
at Jemez Springs could minimize many of 
these problems. The area includes the rem- 
nant of a huge, extinct volcano whose magma 
chamber extends several miles beyond the 
rim of the crater formed by the collapse of 
subsidence of the central part of the volcano. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this ar- 
ticle refers to an experimental geother- 
mal building program underway near 
Jemez Springs, N. Mex., which is aimed 
at determining the feasibility of a differ- 
ent type of thermal energy rroduction. 
A 4%-inch hole has been drilled to 2,575 
feet as the first step in the program. 

This is what they call the “hot rock” 
program, Mr. President, and the poten- 
tial is unknown, but many feel that this 
offers a great opportunity for develop- 
ment of power. It is my hope that the 
AEC will go forward with their program, 
though I understand their funds for this 
purpose are in jeopardy in the House of 
Representatives. The chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. Ray, re- 
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ported to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs that they hoped to go for- 
ward on this program, and they were 
asking for additional funds. 

Mr. President, I feel that we have been 
lagging in going forward with the leas- 
ing program on Federal lands where this 
great potential exists. We have been held 
up for almost 2 years, with no definite 
assurance that the situation will change 
in the next few weeks or months. I am 
very hopeful, and we have assurances, 
that it will go forward, but I am really 
concerned about when it will go forward. 

Just to look at another possibility, I 
do not feel that we have fully investi- 
gated the other potentials for assisting 
in solving our energy problems, such, as 
propane and our offshore propane pros- 
pects. We have a great opportunity to 
study the possibilities of maximizing the 
development of propane as a supplemen- 
tal fuel. Where needed, this fuel can be 
used in motor vehicles, in trucks, buses, 
and various equipment. It is a clean fuel. 
It would help greatly in solving environ- 
mental problems in areas where conyen- 
tional fuels have caused too much pol- 
lution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Offshore Propane Prospects,” written 
by G. H. Curtis for delivery at the Na- 
tional LP Gas Association Convention in 
Chicago, Il., May 7, 1973. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


OFFSHORE PROPANE PROSPECTS 
(By G. H. “Kurt” Curtis) 

If I were giving this talk in 1970 or 1971, 
there would be little interest in the subject 
because, at that time the U.S. propane in- 
dustry was going through another of its regu- 
lar, almost traditional, over-supply periods 
but, the last six to.eight months have dras- 
tically changed the propane supply picture 
in the US. How are we to know that this is 
not just another one of the tight supply 
situations which this industry has experi- 
enced so many times before and which within 
a year or two had reversed itself to push pro- 
pane production beyond the propane demand 
and fill the storage domes with surplus ma- 
terial? 

The supply/demand balance in the US. 
is being reviewed in detail in another paper 
at this convention. So we will not dwell on 
this aspect in this presentation. However, 
some basic feel for the future surplus or 
deficit in the U.S. is needed to identify the 
magnitude of offshore propane which could 
be required to meet the minimum needs of 
the U.S. propane industry. 

A combination of mild winter weather and 
general economic slow-down had caused a 
substantial increase in propane inventories in 
the U.S. in 1971 and 1972. Propane in storage 
reached 70 million barrels in November 1972 
compared to the 40 million barrels which has 
been considered normal. However, in one 
heating season these surplus barrels were 
consumed because of new factors entering 
the market. Among these factors are limited 
growth in production of propane in the U.S. 
and the increased demand for propane by 
natural gas distributors to supplement their 
supplies during peak demands. 

For a brief review of the future supply/de- 
mand balance in the U.S. let us look at Figure 
1. In 1970 the net U.S. supply, including im- 
ports from Canada, exceeded the U.S. demand 
by approximately 9 million barrels, or an 
amount equivalent to the Canadian imports. 
This surplus material went into storage, and 
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a similar surplus in 1971 increased the U.S. 
stocks of propane to the 70 million barrels 
mentioned earlier by November 1972. How- 
ever, I don’t have to tell you what happened 
to those inventories. Figure 2 is the latest 
data from the API on propane inventories. 
Between the end of October 1972 and the be- 
ginning of March 1973 over 48 million bar- 
rels of propane were removed from inventory 
compared to a norma! dip in inventories over 
this same period of approximately 25 million 
barrels. 

Well, how about the future? Let's return 
once again to Figure 1. Based on a recent 
estimate by Purvin & Gertz, Inc., U.S. pro- 
duction of propane is expected to increase 
from 310 million barrels in 1973 to 320 mil- 
lion barrels in 1980 and to over 330 million 
barrels in 1985. The production of propane 
from natural gas is expected to remain rela- 
tively constant between 1973 and 1975 at ap- 
proximately 214 million barrels per year and 
to drop in 1980 to 204 million barrels, drop- 
ping further to less than 198 million barrels 
by 1985. So you can see that the production 
from refineries is expected to increase at a 
faster rate than the reduction in the LPG 
produced from natural gas. 

The total U.S. supply in 1973 including im- 
ports from Canada will be approximately 320 
million barrels, but the US. demand is ex- 
pected to be a minimum of 332 million bar- 
rels, leaving a deficit this year of 12 mil- 
lion barrels of propane. As you can see from 
the figure, this deficit is expected to grow 
to a minimum of 43 million barrels in 1975 
and to over 150 million barrels by 1985. I can 
assure you that these estimates are conserva- 
tive. For instance, they do not include a 
dramatic increase in the consumption of 
propane by gas utilities for peaking purposes. 

Less than 10 million barrels per year of 
propane is forecast to be used by natural gas 
distributors in 1975 for peaking. However, it 
should be noted that if only 1% of the 
present natural gas demand is shifted to 
propane, it would require approximately 44 
million barrels per year of propane. To put 
this in perspective, the demand for natural 
gas has been growing at 4% to 6% per year, 
with the production of natural gas in the 
U.S. expected to peak within the next year 
or so and then begin to decline. What I am 
trying to say here is that the demand for 
propane to supplement natural gas could 
be as great as the total present demand for 
propane for all of the uses if sufficient pro- 
pane were available to supplement our 
diminishing natural gas supplies. We do not 
expect this amount of propane to be avail- 
able or to be used for this application, but 
it remains in the background as a major 
demand factor that must be closely watched. 

To summarize, the U.S. will require over 
10 million barrels of propane from overseas 
in 1973, and this deficit is expected to grow 
to over 150 million barrels by 1985. All of 
these figures are in addition to the supply 
of propane that can be expected to be im- 
ported into the U.S, from Canada, which we 
have estimated to grow to 27 million barrels 
by 1985. 

Where will the propane come from? Vene- 
zuela? In 1970, the total production of pro- 
pane in Venezuela was just over 7 million 
barrels with almost all of this material com- 
mitted to markets in Venezuela and other 
Latin American countries. By 1975, Vene- 
zuela could produce as much as 25 million 
barrels of propane, but it is estimated that 
less than 10 million barrels of this would be 
available for export to the US. market 
after Venezuela has supplied its own other 
Latin American markets. This means that by 
1975 over 30 million barrels per year of 
propane will have to be obtained from sources 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Thirty million barrels! How much is this? 
The equivalent of approximately 90,000 bar- 
reis per day, or the output of nine plants 
the size of Humble’s King Ranch process- 
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ing plant or Shell's processing plant at 
Yscloskey—two of the largest in the world. 
By 1985 we will be importing over 150 mil- 
lion barrels—more propane than we pro- 
duced from natural gas in the United States 
in 1966. 

Are the quantities of this magnitude avail- 
able in the Eastern Hemisphere? The answer 
to that question is “Yes, at a price” but the 
United States will not be the only country 
competing for Eastern Hemisphere propane. 
The Eastern Hemisphere, in total, is now 
producing approximately 75 million barrels 
per year of total LPG. Of this quantity, less 
than 60%, or 45 million barrels, per year is 
propane. 

The most logical source for LPG for im- 
portation into the US. is the oil-producing 
countries of North Africa. The proximity of 
these countries to the East and Gulf Coast 
of the United States offers the lowest poten- 
tial transportation cost from any producing 
area in the Eastern Hemisphere. The primary 
sources of LPG in the near future would be 
the lucrative and large oll and gas flelds of 
Algeria, Libya and the Gulf of Guinea. 

As you can see from the accompanying 
Figure 4, there is at present, capacity in 
North Africa to supply approximately 20 mil- 
lion barrels per year of total LPG with an- 
other approximately 15 million barrels of 
capacity under construction in Algeria. At 
this time, Algeria has the potential of pro- 
ducing twice as much LPG as the 20 million 
barrels it is now planning to produce. The 
Hassi Massoud fields represent a major pos- 
sible source with an ultimate potential of 
approximately nine to eleven million barrels 
per year of LPG based on their present oil 
production. The first phase of construction is 
underway on a project to recover 5.5 million 
barrels per year of LPG from the associated 
gas. This should be completed within the 
next few months. Additional processing fa- 
cilities could bring the potential production 
from this fleld to its ultimate potential. 

The Hassi R’Mel field is a vast reservoir 
containing approximately 700 trillion cubic 
feet of gas and about 3.5 million barrels of 
recoverable condensate. Plans have been pro- 
posed to recycle this field at the rate of 42 
billion cubic feet of gas per day, but Sona- 
trach is also contemplating blowing it down 
for immediate sales at a production rate of 
six to eight billion cubic feet per day. 

By simple mechanical separation, the 
minimum propane and butane recovery (at 
about a 50/50 mix) would be a minimum of 
10 barrels of LPG per MMCF, or approxi- 
mately 70,000 barrels per day. This amounts 
to over 25.5 million barrels per year in the 
larger-gas-volume case, or 15.3 million bar- 
rels per year if the gas is recycled. The Hassi 
R’'Mel project is now in the development 
stages and studies have been conducted to 
determine the method of operation. To- 
gether with the Hassi Massoud LPG volumes, 
Hassi R’Mel makes Sonatrach the largest pro- 
ducer of undedicated LPG in Africa. 

Libya has LPG recovery facilities capable 
of producing 13 million barrels per year of 
LPG, but these facilities have never operated 
at capacity because of a combination of tech- 
nical problems and political problems. Re- 
cent press announcements indicate these 
problems are being solved and the produc- 
tion from these plants can be expected to 
increase. In addition to this LPG production, 
Libya is estimated to have the potential of 
producing an additional 60 million barrels 
per year of LPG. Here again, approximately 
50% of this material would be propane. 

Nigeria is just beginning to ov-rcome the 
effects of its disastrous civil war. Its first 
LPG project was announced by Nigerian Gas 
Products Limited, a joint venture of the 
Nigerian government and Guadalupe Gas 
Company of Houston. This plant is intended 
to process flare gas from the Shell and BP 
oil production near Port Harcourt. However, 
serious consideration is being given to liquefy 
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this flare gas for export and LNG, and if these 
projects materialize, it is possible that the 
LPG will not be removed from this gas before 
liquefaction. However, large quantities of as- 
sociated gas are still being flared in Nigeria 
so that additional LPG projects are likely 
to be developed there. 

Beyond the three major countries listed 
above, Algeria, Libya, and Nigeria, there is 
little major potential LPG »roduction in 
Africa at this time. However, exploration is 
being conducted in many parts of Africa 
which could yield significant quantities in 
the future. 

Another area that could supply LPG to the 
United States with the minimum of trans- 
portation cost is the area generally referred 
to as the North Sea. In the last ten years, 
large quantities of gas and oil have been 
found under the North Sea between Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 

The fields that have been found close to 
Great Britain have been primarily gas flelds 
and very lean at that. Gas production be- 
comes richer in LPG and associated with 
crude oil and condensate in flelds discovered 
farther north. The most prolific fields have 
been found almost at the apex of the bound- 
aries of the five countries who claim terri- 
torial rights in the North Sea. Studies are 
now underway as to where the gas, oil and 
products from these northern fields will be 
transported. Since there has not been a final 
decision on where this oil and gas produc- 
tion will be processed, the LPG production 
cannot be assigned to any given country. 

Due to the locations of the major fields 
near the vast Ekofisk production, there will 
probably be a single pipeline or parallel pipe- 
lines to jointly transport all adjacent pro- 
duction. Therefore, the LPG will be available 
at the point or points finally decided upon 
to land the crude oil and natural gas. Crude 
oil productions from fields in the vicinity of 
Ekofisk is scheduled to be transported to the 
United Kingdom if export approval can be 
obtained from the Norwegians. 

In general, buyers in the United Kingdom 
have paid a lower price for crude oil and 
natural gas than purchasers in other coun- 
tries. For this reason, there is pressure on the 
Norwegian companies to move their produc- 
tion to German or Norwegian buyers. How- 
ever, there is a deep trench in the ocean 
floor between the production areas and the 
Norwegian coast which prevents normal 
methods of pipeline construction. The new 
techniques required to bridge this trench 
will cost considerably greater than those for 
laying a pipeline to the United Kingdom and 
must be evaluated in determining the final 
allocation of hydrocarbon sales. 

None of the fields discovered in the deeper 
waters of the North Sea are in full produc- 
tion at this time, so the LPG potential has 
not been fully evaluated, However, initial 
data indicate a minimum of 13 million bar- 
rels of LPG could be recovered per year from 
North Sea gas. Much of this material will be 
sold and used in Europe, but it does take 
some of the pressure off the European sup- 
plies that otherwise would have to be ship- 
ped from African sources. 

The largest potential production area for 
LPG in the world is undoubtedly in those 
countries which border on the Persian Gulf. 
These countries include over 50% of the 
known crude oil reserves. 

The production of crude oil and hydrocar- 
bons in this area has grown rapidly and is 
expected to accelerate in the future as the 
world attempts to cope with its present en- 
ergy problems, The amount of LPG presently 
recovered in the Persian Gulf area for ex- 
port is in excess of 40 million barrels per 
year, about two-thirds of which moves to 
Japan. 

This production represents only a rela- 
tively small share of potential recoverable 
LPG in the Persian Guif area. In some coun- 
tries, all of the wet gas associated with oil 
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production is flared without any processing 
whatsoever. In other areas, only the easiest 
sources of LPG from associated gas are re- 
covered. This condition exists because at 
present the potential supply of natural gas 
and natural gas liquids in this area far ex- 
ceeds the demands for these products. 

The natural gas processed in the Persian 
Gulf is almost exclusively associated gas or 
gas that is produced in association with 
crude oil. Many of the producing oil wells 
in the Persian Gulf area are in locations re- 
mote from the coastline and existing export 
terminals. In the field, crude oil is flashed 
in several stages and then transported to a 
seacoast terminal by pipeline for subsequent 
shipment by tankers to consuming countries. 
During this flashing in the field, much of 
the contained LPG is carried off in the nat- 
ural gas and is flared. 

Where LPG recovery is considered, the final 
flashing in the field is omitted and some 
LPG is carried in the oll to the seacoast 
where the oil is stabilized to a specified va- 
por pressure. The gas produced in this sta- 
bilization is rich in LPG and provides a 
source for most of the LPG recovery to date 
in the Persian Gulf. However, even when the 
final flashing in the field is omitted to retain 
some LPG in the crude oil, approximately 
twice as much LPG is lost during the initial 
flashing than is recovered in the stabiliza- 
tion of the crude oil on the seacoast. 

Of course, this method of producing LPG 
represents the lowest cost increment of pro- 
duction in the Middle East since the LPG 
can be transported cheaper in association 
with crude oil. The recovery of the remain- 
ing LPG now being flared in the field would 
require processing of natural gas in the field 
and transportation of LPG in more expen- 
sive pressure pipelines to an export terminal. 

Of the countries in the Persian Gulf area, 
Saudi Arabia has the largest present pro- 
duction of LPG with a 17.5 million barrels 
per year plant at Ras Tanura and an ex- 
pansion under construction at this location 
for an additional 15 million barrels per year. 
In addition to this recovery, it is estimated 
that Saudi Arabia could potentially supply 
in excess of 90 million barrels per year based 
on its present oil production and this poten- 
tial will increase as oil production is in- 
creased. 

Kuwait has a facility which can produce 
16 million barrels per year of LPG and is 
seriously considering a second gas processing 
plant to produce an additional 12 million 
barrels per year. Although its unrecovered 
potential is not as large as Saudi Arabia's, 
it is estimated that up to 80 million barrels 
per year of additional LPG could be produced 
if economic markets were available. 

The next large potential LPG producer in 
the Persian Gulf is Iran. Two small LPG re- 
covery facilities are now operating in Iran, 
one recovers 7 million barrels per year and 
a new facility, recently brought on stream, 
has a capacity for 2.8 million barrels per 
year. 

In Iran associated gas is processed for 
natural gas liquids recovery from only two of 
the six largest oil fields. Even in these two 
flelds, only the leanest from field separators 
is processed since this processing has as its 
main objective the reduction of associated 
liquids in natural gas which is subsequently 
shipped to the Soviet Union by pipeline. The 
richer, low pressure separator gases are still 
flared. There is a minimum of 70 million 
barrels of material available from these 
sources. 

Australia offers another, although smaller, 
potential source for propane. At present 
Australia is exporting approximately nine 
million barrels per year of LPG to Japan 
from the Bass Strait. This production area 
will have an equivalent amount available 
above present commitments by 1975. In ad- 
dition, South Australia gas production could 
make available up to 5 million barrels per 
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year about the same time. Although the 
logical market for these materials is Japan, 
they could be imported into the West Coast 
of the US. if that market offered a better 
netback to the producers. 

Indonesia offers another potential source 
for propane shipments to the U.S. West Coast 
but no specific LPG projects are known to be 
under consideration at this time. 

The major international movements of 
propane and other LPGs at this time is from 
the Persian Gulf to Japan. This material is 
presently priced at approximately 4¢ per 
U.S. gallon at the source. A comparable price 
at North African LPG export terminals is 
presently approximately 5.5¢ per U.S. gallon. 
These prices are forecast to reach 6¢ per U.S. 
gallon in the Persian Gulf and 8¢ per US. 
gallon in North Africa by 1980. 

Figure 5 indicates the minimum prices 
that can be expected to prevail for im- 
ported propane at a Gulf Coast import ter- 
minal, Venezuela will not be able to supply 
all of the propane required by the U.S. be- 
tween 1975 and 1985, Therefore, North Africa 
seems the logical source. Propane from North 
Africa is calculated to cost approximately 13¢ 
per gallon FOB the import terminal by 
1975. 

I must emphasize at this point that the 
prices shown in this slide are minimum 
prices, and the U.S. companies going into 
international markets to purchase propane 
and other LPGs must realize two factors if 
they are to attain these minimum prices. 
First, that most of the present production 
of LPG outside the U.S. is committed on long 
term contracts, and second, that the type 
and magnitude of the competition in inter- 
national markets is different from that 
which exists in the U.S. LPG industry. 

For example, the Japanese government 
agency known as MITI has forecast that 
Japan will have to import a minimum of 
60 million barrels of LPG in 1975 and their 
demand for imported LPG is continuing to 
rise at a rapid rate. This substantial block 
of competition is backed by a business phi- 
losophy which includes long term credits, 
willingness to invest large amounts of capi- 
tal, and the ability to offer trade-outs of 
technology and other products for LPGs or 
other hydrocarbons, 

In addition to a different type of competi- 
tion, American LPG buyers will find that 
much of their overseas imports will have to 
be purchased from national oil companies 
whose sales philosophy is based as much on 
political considerations as it is on the profit 
motive. 

In summary, the amount of the LPG that 
will have to be imported into the U.S. to sup- 
ply our markets between now and 1985 is 
available from offshore but the prices will 
be higher than what the U.S. LPG industry 
has been accustomed to in the past and the 
competition for these supplies will be sig- 
nificantly different from that which you 
have experienced here in the U.S. Inciden- 
tally, almost as an after-thought, you had 
better learn to convert gallons and barrels 
to metric tons because in world markets, 
materials are bought and sold on the basis 
of metric tons. 

I thank you for your attention. 


COAL 

Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, turning 
now to coal, our most abundant resource, 
we are confronted with a most ironic sit- 
uation, We have enough of it to last sev- 
eral hundred years and therefore need 
to import none. Thus, coal is the only 
primary fuel which presents absolutely 
no national security or balance of pay- 
ments problem. Although the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey estimates that 200 billion 
tons are recoverable under current tech- 
nological and economic conditions, the 
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level of coal production is lower today 
than it was in 1947. This is due to a num- 
ber of factors, including the loss of home 
heating and steam locomotive markets 
for coal. Equally as important, concern 
for the health of coal miners and the 
need to cut down on air pollutants has 
run up the cost of coal production and 
limited its availability. Low sulfur coal 
is in short supply in eastern States while 
low sulfur western coal costs more to be 
delivered to eastern users because of high 
transportation expenses. But about one- 
third of our recoverable coal has a sulfur 
content too high to meet current stand- 
ards, Strict new strip mining regulations 
at the State and Federal levels are certain 
to impose greater costs and physical con- 
straints upon the low sulfur coal re- 
sources in both the East and West. 

ENVIRONMENT ACTIONS INCREASE OIL DEMAND 


Environmental considerations have 
had an adverse impact on available oil 
supply. For lack of a pipeline, the larg- 
est known oil field in North America— 
the Prudhoe Bay field in northern 
Alaska—has lain dormant since its dis- 
covery in 1968. Marine exploration and 
development have been restricted in 
some areas with outstanding petroleum 
potential, such as offshore California. 
Oil leasing has been delayed in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and strongly opposed off the 
east coast. 

While some environmental steps were 
playing a role in restricting domestic oil 
production, still other environmental ac- 
tions were increasing the Nation’s re- 
quirements for petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

In 1970, the Congress passed legisla- 
tion leading to very rigid Federal stand- 
ards for air quality and automotive emis- 
sions, This historic act was welcomed in 
principle by all Americans concerned 
with the quality of their environment— 
and rightfully so. However, to implement 
the act, it became necessary to ban the 
burning of high-sulfur fuel oil and coal 
in many industrial and commercial in- 
stallations. In fact, use of 155 million 
tons of coal per year would be banned by 
1975 if both primary and secondary 
standards of the act are met. 

These restrictions have placed still 
more strain on the already tight sup- 
plies of natural gas and low-sulfur fuel 
oil. 

Moreover, to comply with the new act, 
it also became necessary to redesign 
automobile engines to run cleaner. 
These new engines consume significantly 
more gasoline per mile. 

The side-effects of the Clean Air Act 
compounded the already extremely tax- 
ing demands on the oil industry to fulfill 
energy needs. 

Unfortunately, other energy sources 
offer little help in meeting additional 
fuel requirements: 

Natural gas will do well to maintain 
its current level of output; and 

Nuclear energy is badly behind sched- 
ule and can offer little immediate as- 
sistance as a substitute for coal or 
high-sulfur oil. 

Therefore, the burden of meeting the 
public’s energy requirements lies heavily 
on the shoulders of the petroleum indus- 
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try. Already the industry is supplying 
some 17.6 million barrels of oil a day to 
meet about half of our country’s energy 
needs, This requirement will probably 
increase some 40 percent by 1980, and 70 
percent by 1985. 

UNCERTAINTIES RESTRICT REFINERY CONSTRUC- 

TION 

Unfortunately, U.S. refining capacity 
has been unable to keep pace with this 
surging demand. 

It is estimated that the equivalent of 
six 150,000° barrels-daily refineries 
should be built in the United States each 
year to 1980, just to stay even with in- 
creasing requirements for petroleum 
products in this country. Yet, at this 
writing, not a single new refinery is 
under construction—although several 
expansion projects have been announced 
at existing facilities. 

Planning of new refinery capacity has 
been impeded because of shortages in 
local crude oil supply, uncertainties 
about the future of the crude oil import 
program, uncertainties as to required 
product, specifications, and poor profit 
performance of domestic refining in re- 
cent years. 

These problems have increased the 
difficulty of planning and engineering for 
the large amounts of investment capital 
required for expansion of industry op- 
erations. Refineries cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $250 million, and before com- 
panies can afford to allocate this amount 
of capital to a project, they must have 
reasonable assurance that the invest- 
ment will be economic. 

However, the time for study is draw- 
ing to a close; the time for action is at 
hand. Time is a critical element in the 
development of energy supplies. In the 
case of almost every energy fuel, there 
is a long timespan—usually 3 to 10 
years—between the time the search for 
new energy resources begins and the 
time the new supplies can be delivered 
to consumers. Even if we should take 
positive actions today to accelerate do- 
mestic output of energy, the gap between 
demand and supply would continue to 
widen for several years. Delay can only 
prolong and deepen the energy crisis 
and lead to increasing dependence upon 
uncertain foreign supplies of energy. 

There are those who insist that we use 
more clean-burning natural gas in our 
major urban centers, but who resist ef- 
forts to develop our important offshore 
petroleum supplies. 

Others urge higher production of low- 
sulfur fuel oils, but do not want pipe- 
lines, terminals, or refineries near their 
homes. 

Still others talk of energy conserva- 
tion, but continue to use more and more 
electricity every day—and oppose the 
construction of powerplants and power- 
lines in their neighborhoods. 

While more efficient use of energy is 
desirable, some of our national goals 
call for more energy, not less; full em- 
ployment; an end to poverty; and even 
the task of environmental houseclean- 
ing. 

Many people object to rising prices for 
gas, oil, coal, and electricity. But the 
question is: How much energy can be 
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produced without higher prices if costs 
of producing it are irreversibly on the 
rise? 

We are going to have to give up 
“either-or” and start considering our 
energy problems in terms of tradeoffs. 
By this, I mean we may have to trade off 
a little of one goal in order to reach an- 
other. Every energy option has its cost— 
an environmental cost, a discomfort cost, 
a national security cost, or an actual fi- 
nancial cost. However, as a nation we 
should be willing to accept such trade- 
offs rather than run the risk of turn- 
offs. We cannot turn off our energy 
needs and we should not have to. 

A balanced approach which recognizes 
these hard facts is the soundest route to 
optimum use of our energy resources 
and the fullest possible attainment of 
our national goals. 

The President sent his energy mes- 
sage to the Congress on April 18. The 
executive branch has already begun to 
implement portions of the President's 
program under existing legal authority. 
But new legal authority for new pro- 
grams has been requested. The Congress 
has been slow in responding. 

The President is in the process of 
finalizing plans for organizational 
changes related to energy both within 
the White House and the executive 
branch as a whole. Other changes will be 
proposed regarding our Federal energy 
R. & D. program. I look forward to the 
presentation of these proposals to the 
Congress. 

Much work needs to be done in both 
the executive branch and the Congress. 
The necessary legislative action cannot 
take place until there is an acceptance of 
the facts which have given rise to the 
problem. I am hopeful that the sum- 
mary of the facts contained in this state- 
ment will be of use to my colleagues in 
focusing on the national energy problem 
as a whole. We must face the facts and 
avoid the temptation to focus our efforts 
on finding scapegoats. Conducting witch 
hunts will not solve the energy problem, 
but exacerbate it. 

Until we start focusing on solutions 
the energy crisis will continue to in- 
tensify. We have sufficient facts with 
which to proceed. The time has come to 
implement legislative solutions. 

We made a start by passing the Emer- 
gency Petroleum Allocation Act of 1973 
insofar as recognition of the problem is 
concerned. We have now reached the 
point where we must start passing laws 
designed to solve the problem. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON) is now recognized for not to 
exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratuate my colleague, Mr. BARTLETT 
and other Members of the Senate who 
have participated and are participating 
in the colloquy this morning, hoping to 
draw the attention of the Senate and 
perhaps to a degree others to the serious 
problems we have in trying to work our 
way out of the energy shortage situation 
in which this country finds itself. 

What has happened should be no sur- 
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prise to anyone. Those who have been 
observing the energy situation in this 
country have been saying and predicting 
for years that we were working ourselves 
into the present tight energy supply sit- 
uation. 

Along with other Members, including 
some of those who have spoken this 
morning, I have participated in these 
discussions on the Senate floor during 
the past 4% years. As a former chair- 
man of the Intertsate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, I can remember 10 years ago 
the projections that were made, that un- 
less the United States changed its direc- 
tion and adopted a more sensible energy 
policy, we would, one day, be in the pres- 
ent situation. 

My colleague from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BARTLETT) and former Governor of Okla- 
homa, also has been active for years in 
other areas, besides the Senate, in try- 
ing to get the country to accept a more 
effective energy policy so that we would 
not find ourselves in the kind of energy 
shortage situation that we are now in, 
and becoming more and more dependent 
upon insecure foreign sources for our oil 
and gas. 

I am distressed that current reports 
describe the energy shortage as some sort 
of so-called phenomenon, being produced 
deliberately for some kind of sinister 
purpose. 

The leaders of the industry have tried 
for years to get a more realistic policy 
enacted by the Government. They have 
generally been rebuffed, so that they 
clearly are not the ones responsible. 
Rather, they are the ones who have been 
trying to avoid this situation with every 
means at their disposal. 

The facts are plain when we examine 
the situation: Ever since 1956, the rate 
of drilling for oil and gas has been going 
down, until most recent years when there 
was a slight upturn. At the same time, a 
decline in development has been occur- 
ring. We have been experiencing a rapid 
increase in total energy consumption. 
Demand for crude oil has been going up 
700,000 barrels per day each year and, at 
the same time, we have not been ex- 
panding domestic production to meet this 
growth in demand. 

These facts have been well known, but 
those who have opposed incentives to 
accelerate the development of our abun- 
dant domestic energy reserves, have done 
so because they thought, that as our 
ability to meet our requirements from 
domestic sources declined, we would be 
able to import all the energy we needed 
from foreign sources and, they have gen- 
erally claimed, at lower prices. 

The fact is that not only this country 
has been increasing its energy require- 
ments, but all the other industrialized 
countries of the world have been in- 
creasing their energy requirements also. 
So that now there is no uncommitted 
crude oil available anywhere in the world. 

At the same time that these shortages 
have been developing throughout the 
world, prices have been increasing. So, 
at the present time, the cheapest crude 
oil in the world in right here in the 
United States. In addition, increasing 
restraints on the use of energy brought 
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about by environmental concerns and 
already expressed by my distinguished 
colleagues this morning, have contrib- 
uted a great deal to the already critical 
energy situation this country now finds 
itself in. 

I want to add my recommendation and 
my suggestions as to a solution to the 
others that have been made this morn- 
ing. 

There is no question, as has been 
pointed out, that this country has all the 
energy reserves it needs to meet its re- 
quirements for hundreds of years in the 
future. 

The problem is largely one of eco- 
nomics. We have the reserves, we have 
the technology, and we have the demand. 
What is needed is to get out of the frame 
of mind that, somewhere, there is an 
easy, cheap solution to the energy ques- 
tion. 

Once we face the fact that we will 
probably not, in our lifetime, ever again 
see energy as cheap as it has been dur- 
ing the past several decades, then I be- 
lieve we will be well on our way to work- 
ing out of the present situation. 

We are going to have to pay the price 
it costs to produce energy from reserves 
and resources located in more remote 
areas such as Alaska and in deeper layers 
than was the case in the early part of 
this century when oil and gas fields were 
being discovered in abundance in more 
easily accessible terrain. For example, 
early drilling would yield oil and gas 
with 1,000 to 2,000 feet. These relatively 
easily accessible layers are rapidly being 
depleted necessitating the need to drill 
deeper and at higher cost. It is becoming 
common place to drill 15,000 to 25,000 
feet and even as deep as 30,000 feet. To 
drill these wells is costing anywhere from 
$3 to $6.5 million and 2 to 3 years. The 
day is over when cheap energy is readily 
available simply because it is more difi- 
cult and more expensive to produce it. 

Already the technology is available for 
us to shift to a coal-based energy indus- 
try by liquefying and gasifying coal. The 
only problem is that to do this the price 
of the product has to rise in order to 
make it economically attractive for the 
investments that must be made. 

Recently, I visited a coal gasification 
and liquefaction pilot project czlied 
COED at Princeton, N.J., where a cem- 
onstration plant has been operated for 
several years by the Food Machinery 
Corp. under contract to the Office of Coal 
Research of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. At this point, it is possible, starting 
with $7 a ton coal, to produce crude oil 
at a price of about $5.50 a barrel, and to 
produce natural gas at a price far less 
than the cost of imported LNG. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, 
crude oil in this country is selling at 
about $4.20 a barrel, therefore it is not 
economically feasible to get investors to 
construct plants using the COED proc- 
ess for coal liquefaction and gasification. 

If we could allow the price of gasoline 
at the pump to go up from 3 cents to 5 
cents a gallon, then it becomes econom- 
ically feasible, at once, to begin coal 
liquefaction and gasification on a large 
scale, so that we will be able to utilize the 
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abundant coal reserves we possess and 
meet the need for petroleum products. 

In my opinion, making this kind of de- 
cision, to allow energy prices to rise 
only slightly, would be one of the best 
insurance policies this country could buy. 

If we allow ourselves to go along the 
route now followed, by holding the price 
of petroleum products down at artifi- 
cially low levels, we are going to cause 
excessive usage of the products during a 
period when they will be in short supply, 
regardless of what we do. 

In addition, we will increase the de- 
pendence of this Nation on highly in- 
secure sources from abroad. We will also 
greatly overstrain our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation so that this country’s 
economy will be even further weakened. 

I believe that American energy users 
would much rather have a dependable 
and abundant supply of energy available 
at 3 cents to 5 cents per gallon more 
than they are now paying, than they 
would be able to see the Senate, and 
the Congress, go in for some kind of na- 
tional rationing system, or to see the es- 
tablishment of a system of allocation 
that would perhaps make it possible for 
whatever kind of energy czar we finally 
would wind up with, to work great hard- 
ships on certain elements of the econ- 
omy, while favoring others. 

I believe sincerely that American con- 
sumers are willing to pay a reasonable 
price for the products they feel they 
must have and that they would not 
hesitate to accept the necessary upward 
adjustments of the prices if they felt 
this was, indeed, the only long-range 
answer to the problem that has suddenly 
now begun to get national attention. 

I feel strongly that the time has come 
for us to quit looking for artificial solu- 
tions to this problem and, rather, to rely, 
as others have recommended this morn- 
ing, upon the American free enterprise 
system, upon American technology, upon 
American resources, to make this country 
again self-sufficient in meeting its 
energy crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article relating to the 
Japanese use of American coal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How JAPAN WILL DEVELOP ALASKA’s BELUGA 
COAL RESERVES 

One side effect of the world energy crisis 
is that a slice of Alaska’s vast coal reserves 
may be tapped and brought to market be- 
fore the oll can even start to flow from the 
North Slope. The people who will be 
initially developing this reserve will be the 
Japanese because of their proximity to the 
source, their urgent needs, and the rela- 
tive abundance or high-grade coal in the 
lower 48. With coal—unlike oil—Japanese 
developers will not be competing against 
American interests. 

They know they can’t win in any competi- 
tion for North Slope oil, but they are certain 
that the huge deposits of relatively low- 
grade coal in Alaska are available and they 
have been quietly gearing up to take 
advantage of it. 

Japan's appetite for coal is just about as 
big as Alaska’s known reserves. They need 
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coal in huge quantities for the steel indus- 
try and have gone as far as Australia to haul 
it home. Japan’s steel production should 
exceed that of the United States by 1975 
and to do that, they will need a lot more 
coal than is now available. 

One of the largest trading companies in 
Japan—Nissho-Iwai—has blueprints for a 
$900 million to $1 billion coal mine and 
related dock and processing facility to be 
established at Beluga, near Anchorage. The 
huge development could begin as soon as 
the end of this year, if the tests being con- 
ducted show satisfactory results. Mr. Ikawa, 
Director and Deputy General Manager/ 
Planning and Project Development Division, 
told Alaska Construction & Oil during an 
interview at the Tokyo headquarters that 
“We will make the announcement about 
our final decision by the end of the year.” 

The company expects to be doing about 
$8 billion worth of business in its world- 
wide trading operation this year and ranks 
as one of the top three in Japan when it 
comes to heavy iron, steel and chemicals. 

They are waiting for the test results of 
the new solvent coal process that is being de- 
veloped to utilize the relatively low-grade 
of sub-bituminous Beluga coal. 

The solvent coal process had been under 
investigation in this country by the Office 
of Coal Research, Department of Interior, 
for more than seven years as an alternative 
to oil as a source of clean and readily avail- 
able energy. The research has progressed 
beyond the laboratory stages. In fact, test 
results from a bench-scale pilot plant have 
been so encouraging the government has 
awarded a $20 million contract to build 
a full scale test plant in Tacoma, The plant 
is now under construction and expects to 
be in business a year from now. 

In Japan, Nissho-Iwai, Nippon Steel and 
& group of electric power companies are 
conducting their own feasibility studies. 
They have used up the initial three-ton 
sample shipment and, encouraged by the 
results, are now bringing a six ton shipment 
for further analysis. 

Two critical problems they have to com- 
bat are keeping the product within pollu- 
tion limitations and raising the heating 
value of the coal so that it can be economic- 
ally used in the steel and power industry. 

The basic concept is to pulverize coal and 
put it in a hot oll which, at 350 degrees, 
will turn the coal into a liquid. In doing so 
the moisture in the coal evaporates and the 
ash is filtered out. The process, in effect, 
purifies the coal so that it meets environ- 
mental burning standards. 

“You can remove the ash and moisture 
in the stack with expensive anti-pollution 
equipment or you can take the ash out 
before you burn it,” Ikawa said. In the 
case of Beluga coal 30-35 percent of its 
volume is ash and moisture, so earlier 
removal produces a considerable savings in 
transportation cost. 

Another major attraction of the process 
is that it enhances the energy value of the 
coal, Again, in the case of Beluga, the coal 
has a rated BTU of 17500/lb. After it has 
been processed the BTU value jumps to 16,000 
BTU/ib., or slightly more than double. 

So, in the most elementary terms, the proc- 
ess cleans the fuel, reduces its bulk by about 
one third and increases its energy value by 
more than 100 percent, 

The processor has two choices; either keep 
the coal in its liquid form for easy transpor- 
tation (in pipelines and insulated tankers), 
or resolidify the coal into beads or marble- 
like pieces which can be easily handled in 
bulk (as one would handle grain, for ex- 
ample). 

The Beluga field Nissho-Iwai is talking 
about contains about one billion tons of 
recoverable coal which will be strip mined. 

The Beluga reserve, though—an area be- 
tween the Beluga and the Chuit River— 
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is estimated by the U.S. Geological Survey 
to contain about 2.6 billion tons of coal, It 
is the largest known deposit of coal so close 
to the sea, which provides the cheapest form 
of transportation for such products, 

When Nissho-Iwai mentions the figure of 
$950 million investment, it includes the en- 
tire system—including extraction, processing, 
delivery, storage and other consumer-end 
handling facilities. They are talking about 
facilities to handle five million tons a year, 
including the ships and the dock facilities 
for such ships. The largest coal production in 
the U.S., also strip mined, has yielded about 
seven million tons a year. 

The solvent coal process plant itself could 
cost more than $150 million, based on the 
projected cost of $75 million for a 10,000-ton 
per day plant given by Pittsburgh and Mid- 
way Coal, one of America’s largest coal com- 
panies and a pioneer in the field of solvent 
coal, Assuming that Nissho-Iwai’s plant will 
have to produce about 200,000 tons per day, 
its cost could approximately double. 

The Beluga field consists of several dish- 
shaped deposits that range from a few inches 
below ground to a few hundred feet. So it 
is ideally suited for strip mining, and that 
is what the plans call for, The mining, stor- 
age, processing, and shipping operation in 
Alaska will employ about 300 people for a 
minimum of 20 years (that is the amortiza- 
tion period Nissho-Iwai figured) and will 
probably last as long as the coal holds out. 

With the normal three-to-one ratio of peri- 
pheral employment a plant at Beluga might 
support about 800-1,000 Alaskans. 

The great value of solvent coal for Japanese 
industry becomes self evident—power plants 
which cannot now use coal because of pol- 
lution standards can use solvent coal. The 
steel industry, recently turning to petroleum 
coke, can revert to solvent-refined coal. 

The big question at Beluga is not about 
the validity of the concept or the process, but 
concerns the detailed information to invest 
the kind of money that is required for an 
operation of this scope. 

Placer-Amex, which holds a choice 20,000- 
acre lease between the Beluga and the Chuit 
rivers, will probably joint-venture with Nis- 
sho-Iwai in the development. Placer-Amex 
thinks five to seven years will elapse before 
American industry will incorporate the proc- 
ess commercially, Their timetable calls for 
one year to get the plant built, two years 
to test the various concepts and production 
techniques and another two to three years 
to design and build commercial plants for 
specific products, based upon the results of 
the Tacoma test plant. 

Placer-Amex thinks that West Coast indus- 
tries will be using solvent coal from Beluga, 
too, and estimates that as much as two-thirds 
of the total estimated 2.6 billion tons may 
end up fueling power plants and steel mills 
on the West Coast, 

On the other hand, Japanese industry, 
faced with a greater rate of expansion and 
total lack of domestic energy supply, may 
not proceed at the leisurely pace outlined 
by Placer-Amex. 

It is our personal opinion that energy 
pressures in Japan will indeed force them to 
jump the gun and get into this coal field 
before U.S. companies really begin experi- 
menting, 

There is reason to believe that tests con- 
ducted in Japan have yielded very favorable 
results and that, basically, the Nissho-Iwai's 
studies can be concluded much faster than 
ours because they have a closed-circuit situa- 
tion, 

On one end, they have specific clients with 
specific requirements, and on the other hand 
they have the coal and a process that prob- 
ably can be made to fit the need, If the 
shoe fits, they won’t need additional informa- 
tion before getting started. 

It is with this background, as well as the 
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briefing provided by Mr. Ikawa, that we are 
convinced that a decision at the end of this 
year on the project is not unrealistic. 

And, following the Japanese industry's 
batting average, it’s a safe bet that the 
word will be “go.” 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans are becoming more and more aware 
of critical shortages of energy fuels. The 
threat of an energy crisis, which has 
been developing in recent years, has be- 
come a reality. Public apathy has now 
become public concern. 

While energy is the focal point of 
current discussion, we shoulc. not over- 
look two other “E’s”—the econ- 
omy and the environment. The three 
are all closely interrelated. Because 
without adequate supplies of energy for 
agriculture, industry and everyday pub- 
lic use, the economy suffers; and with- 
out a healthy economy, industry and 
government cannot have sufficient 
funds to spend to develop the neces- 
sary technology that will assure us the 
quality of life that we all desire for the 
future. 

The relationship of the three E’s— 
energy, the environment and the econ- 
omy—was the subject of a panel pres- 
entotion at a recent meeting of the 
Oklahoma Press Association. The pan- 
elists participating were three knowl- 
edgeable Oklahomans. 

W. A. Roberts, executive vice presi- 
dent and director of Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, presented “The Out- 
look for Energy.” 

Dr. James C. Kirk, general manager 
of research and development for Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Ponca City, discussed 
“The Environmental Challenge.” 

G. R. Brainard, Jr., midcontinent dis- 
tiict manager for Atlantic Richfield Co., 
Tulsa, and president of the Oklahoma 
Petroleum Council, moderated the panel 
and provided information on “Oil and 
Gas and the Oklahoma Economy.” 

Mr. President, the views of these three 
speakers can help to broaden under- 
standing of the Nation’s energy prob- 
lem. I ask unanimous consent that the 
texts of their statements be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

REMARKS BY W. A. ROBERTS 

Good morning, Gentlemen, I supppose the 
ideal way to start my remarks would be to 
say: “A funny thing happened on the way 
to Western Hills Lodge . .. I ran out of gas.” 
That would emphasize the first point I want 
to make. And that is, the energy shortage 
has reached Oklahoma. Though our state is 
the nation's fourth largest oil producer and 
third largest natural gas supplier, we have 
not been insulated from the uncomfortable 
effects of the fuels pinch. 

For several weeks now, your publications 
have been reporting how service stations are 
cutting their hours of operation and limit- 
ing sales in response to the product alloca- 
tions of the major oil companies. Bulk 
buyers have felt the fuel squeeze perhaps 
even more than the average motorist. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony of the energy 
dilemma was reported several weeks ago when 
a number of drilling rigs in the state had to 
be temporarily shut down because there 
wasn't enough fuel to keep them going. 

The state’s 12 refineries have been scram- 
bling to obtain enough crude to keep going. 
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At least two refineries have been running at 
aroundt 50% capacity. 

The exploration picture is no brighter. The 
number of exploratory wells drilled in Okla- 
homa dropped 50% between 1962 and 1972. 
Proved reserves of oil fell 25% and those of 
gas slumped by 20% during the period, By 
contrast, production from these reserves is 
increasing. For example, the state’s natural 
gas production Jumped 70% in the last dec- 
ade. 

Let’s look for a moment at how we got into 
this predicament. To my mind, the energy 
crunch is a calamity of good intentions. 

One of these has been the effort by the 
federal government, beginning in 1954, to 
regulate the wellhead price of natural gas 
sold between states. This was done to pro- 
tect the consumer against rising prices. The 
results are well known. The best fuel has 
been selling for the lowest price. Demand for 
gas has skyrocketed, while the economic in- 
centive for finding and producing it has 
dwindled. That would have been bad enough, 
but natural gas price control also distorted 
prices for oil and coal, and therefore 
squelched their development as well. The ex- 
ploitation of nuclear, geothermal, oil shale 
and other more exotic forms of energy also 
has been retarded. 

Environmental protection has been an- 
other good intention contributing to the en- 
ergy problem. Nobody can argue with the 
need for cleaner air and water. Yet our law- 
makers have gone far beyond what is needed 
to achieve reasonable goals, and at the ex- 
pense of draining energy supplies. The best 
example is the federal auto emissions stand- 
ards which will reach their disastrous culmi- 
nation in the 1976 models. Anyone in this 
room who has a 1973 car is already getting a 
glimpse of what engine efficiency—or inef- 
ficiency—will be like in a couple of years, I 
imagine Jim Kirk will discuss other effects 
of the environmental issue on the energy sit- 
uation. 

Another good intention that went awry 
has been the effort by the federal govern- 
ment to relieve the tax load on the average 
individual by boosting the taxes for indus- 
try, particularly the petroleum industry. 
These so-called “tax reforms” further reduced 
the amount of available money needed by the 
industry to find new reserves, and made the 
industry less attractive to investors who had 
the capital 

The most recent example of these well- 
meaning but misguided proposals was the 
Secretary of the Treasury's proposal to dis- 
allow the deduction of intangible drilling 
expense from wunassociated income. This 
would have a disastrous effect on explora- 
tion. 

The industry itself also has had some good 
intentions which we now know are contrib- 
uting to the energy problem. One example 
has been the industry’s programs to see 
America as a result of these programs, and 
we sold more gasoline. 

Now let’s examine some of the ways the 
gap between energy supply and demand 
might be bridged. 

Last April President Nixon delivered his 
long-awaited energy message. In it, he di- 
rected the Secretary of Interior to accelerate 
the leasing of federal offshore areas, where 
there is great promise of discovering new re- 
serves, The President also implemented a 
new petroleum import program designed to 
increase the fiow of foreign crude oil and 
perhaps some finished products such as gaso- 
line. The trouble is, the energy crunch is 
being felt worldwide. The extra foreign oil 
that is available is high pricea or not suited 
for US. refinery processing. Imported gaso- 
line is even harder to get. Tanker rates have 
skyrocketed. Just this week, Canada hinted 
that it may start controlling the amount of 
gasoline it exports to the U.S. 

The really big questions about the nation’s 
energy future must be resolved by Congress. 
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A speedy resolution to the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line dispute is absolutely essential. So is the 
modification of environmental laws and 
standards which are currently aggravating 
the energy problem. Most important, natural 
gas prices must be deregulated and other 
roadblocks to a free market for energy must 
be removed. 

Consider what a free market could bring— 

Most obviously, it would correct the cur- 
rent inequities among energy prices. For ex- 
ample, new gas produced here in Oklahoma 
destined for interstate markets sells at about 
one-third the price of Oklahoma crude on a 
BTU basis. There's also a tremendous in- 
equity between prices for gas itself. Currently 
new Oklahoma interstate gas sells at 22¢ per 
million BTUs, or about half the price of gas 
sold within the state. The latter, unregulated 
price gives an indication of the true value of 
the gas. 

A free market for energy would revitalize 
our domestic exploration, and stimulate the 
search for oil and gas in high-cost areas such 
as offshore and deep onshore regions, It would 
direct the various energy sources into their 
most efficient uses, thereby reducing wasteful 
consumption. Finally, the freemarket would 
give momentum to alternate energy sources— 
shale oil, tar sands, coal gas, and geothermal 
power. Thece are all technically feasible en- 
ergy sources, but they simply can't compete 
with conventional fuels given today's prices. 
Nuclear power, which is still noncompetitive, 
world get a big boost, too. 

What would a free energy market mean to 
Oklahoma? 

First, it would be a definite stimulus to 
the development of Oklahoma gas, particu- 
larly the deep gas of the Anadarko Basin The 
estimated untapped reserves of this region 
range from 35 to 100 trillion cubic feet. In 
addition, many marginal gas fields in North- 
west Oklahoma would become economically 
viable. 

As for local oil exploration, the outlook is 
not so encouraging, even if a free market is 
established. The state has been precty well 
blanketed by geological surveys, and there is 
little indication that any major oil reservoirs 
remain undiscovered. On the other hand, 
more satisfactory crude prices would bring a 
step-up in secondary and tertiary recovery 
from existing fields and in research to in- 
crease the degree of recovery. Currently about 
half the state’s flelds are undergoing this 
type of treatment. 

I think it’s also reasonable to assume that 
a free energy market would enhance the value 
of the state's considerable coal reserves. How- 
ever, costly environmental restraints could 
outweigh the stimulus of higher coal prices. 

The free market admittedly cannot be con- 
sidered the panacea for all our problems, but, 
in my judgment, it is far superior to effective 
nationalization through piecemeal regula- 
tion. It has taken us 20 to 30 years to ge” in 
this condition and it will take some time to 
recover under the best of circumstances. 

Looking at the overall energy situation 10 
or 15 years from now, I think we'll see new 
energy sources, especially geothermal and nu- 
clear power, coming on strong. In the mean- 
time, however, petroleum must continue to 
be the workhorse of our industrial economy. 
There's enough petroleum still in the ground 
here in the U.S. to see us through this period. 
The challenge is getting to it. Can the petro- 
leum industry meet this challenge? I'm sure 
it can. Given an atmosphere in which private 
enterprise can operate as it should, the in- 
dustry can find, develop and deliver the 
goods. 


REMARKS BY Dr. JAMES C. KRK 


When Jim Kemm asked me to participate 
in this particular panel discussion on “the 
three E’s” I quickly agreed because I so keen- 
ly felt the need for opportunities to discuss 
these important and intricately inter-re- 
lated subjects. You'll note that my portion 
of the discussion has been titled, “the en- 
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vironmental challenge,” because the chal- 
lenge before us today is one of finding ra- 
tional solutions to our environmental prob- 
lems. We need a reasonable, balanced ap- 
proach which recognizes the interrelation- 
ship between the three E's. If you conclude 
that I think we've not had a rational ap- 
proach to solving environmental problems, 
you are right! We've overworked and mis- 
used the term “environmental crisis.” This 
crisis approach may have been useful in 
calling attention to problems and whipping 
up enthusiasm and support for tough reg- 
ulations, but it was not useful in providing 
a setting for dialogue leading to optimum 
solutions which balance our desire for a 
clean environment against our requirements 
for energy and a healthy economy. 

Attempts to discuss the cost and conse- 
quences of some of the goals being estab- 
lished were discounted as an attempt to 
justify continuing pollution. We got caught 
up in a numbers game with control agencies 
competing with each other in establishing 
ever lower permissible limits. In at least 
two major instances, the federal limits were 
established on faulty data. Up to this point 
there has been such an intense commitment 
to correcting an accumulation of environ- 
mental abuses it was almost out of order 
to ask, “how clean is clean enough?” How- 
ever, when we've cleaned up our most obvi- 
ous messes, this becomes a very pertinent 
question. If one considers the cost of clean- 
ing up versus the effectiveness of his efforts, 
he finds that frequently dramatic improve- 
ment can be made for reasonable cost; but 
as he strains to get the last bit of impurities 
out, the cost can go up dramatically with 
little effective improvement, In other words, 
we reach a point of diminishing returns. 
While I'm very pleased at the progress which 
we've made and are continuing to make, 
I am deeply concerned that some of the 
long-range goals which have been estab- 
lished, and in some cases these have been 
frozen into law, go beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns. In some cases, the goal 
may be impossible at any cost. Let's consider 
some of these, 


1. THE ZERO DISCHARGE GOAL FOR WATER 


Congress has announced that the ultimate 
goal is total recycle with zero discharge by 
1985. Nobody knows how much this might 
cost even if it were possible. While some 
recycle is possible and is currently being 
done, total recycle is ridiculous. It’s about as 
sensible as saying to a person, “when you 
breathe, you can inhale only.” We can’t reach 
the goal but we may be forced to waste a 
great deal of money trying. 


2. NONDEGRADATION 


At first blush it may sound like a good 
idea to prevent any further degradation of 
our air and water. In more heavily populated 
areas this is certainly desirable, but when 
this policy is applied in sparsely populated 
areas, it is a serious impediment to develop- 
ment in those areas. Any use of pure air 
and pure water will result in some contami- 
nation even though the levels may in no 
way be harmful, The adoption of this policy 
certainly makes pointless the elaborate ex- 
ercise the FWPCA went throug) in the early 
days of the water pollution control program. 
Every stream in the country was classified 
as to its beneficial uses, that is: recreational, 
fishing, municipal water supply, etc. Limits 
of impurities were established below which 
there would be no interference with the 
use of the water for its designated use. Use 
of the water was to be permitted and con- 
trols were established to prevent the limits 
from being exceeded. This seems to be a sen- 
sible approach but will be negated if the 
non-degradation policy is adopted. 

In Oklahoma we generate virtually all of 
our electric power by burning natural gas. 
As a result, the present level of sulfur diox- 
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ide in this area is extremely low. With the 
increasing scarcity and rising price of nat- 
ural gas, alternate fuels containing sulfur 
will have to be burned. The non-degradation 
policy will have to be abandoned. 


3. SULFUR IN FUELS 


Sulfur dioxide is easily measured in small 
concentrations and for that reason we have 
more data on this air pollutant over a longer 
period than any other. In fact, in many of 
the recorded air pollution episodes, sulfur 
dioxide has borne the brunt of the blame 
because it was the only thing quantitatively 
measured. The level of perception of sulfur 
dioxide for most people is about 3 ppm and 
long-term tests with sensitive test animals 
have demonstrated that twice this concen- 
tration is not harmful to health of the test 
animals. The EPA has adopted permissible 
levels 1-200th of this value. Control strate- 
gies are being devised to achieve these very 
low levels. This has created a booming de- 
mand for low sulfur fuels for heating and 
power generation. Much of the demand has 
been filled by importing low sulfur foreign 
oil and by burning scarce natural gas. 

In 1964 the east coast had 100 coal burn- 
ing plants which supplied 70% of the power 
for the area. Three-fourths of these have 
been converted to oil burning. A coal-fired 
plant normally must scrub its stack gases 
to remove the sulfur dioxide in order to com- 
ply with the permissible limits. The cost of 
the best scrubbing processes is about as 
much as the cost of the coal itself (ie. 
about 40¢/million btu). In addition, other 
environmental problems can be created. The 
limestone scrubbing process is one of the 
processes being used. a 500 megawatt plant 
requires 600 tons per day of limestone which 
must be quarried and then the solid waste 

dof. 

Notwithstanding these problems, a signifi- 
cant portion of our power will continue for 
the next decade or so to be generated by 
burning coal. As a matter of fact, by 1985 
the demand for coal will be nearly twice last 
year’s production. OG&E has recently an- 
nounced that it will build a coal-fired plant 
in Oklahoma. 

The British advocate the use of tall stacks 
for power plants burning sulfur-containing 
coal and contend that this is a satisfactory 
solution to the problem. Tall stacks permit 
the stack gases to pierce the inversion layer 
and permit dispersion. We have already men- 
tioned the difficulties and the cost of stack 
gas scrubbing. Other routes would be to con- 
vert the coal to a low sulfur liquid or gas. 
Conversion to low sulfur liquid will be at 
least as expensive as stack gas scrubbing, 
that is, about 80¢/mm btu. Conversion of 
coal to a high btu gas is technically feasible 
but the cost will be very high. Gas produced 
by this method will require a price of $1.25 
to $1.50 per million btu. This compares with 
the interstate 1970 price of natural gas of 
17.1 cents per million btu. Obviously such 
& high priced fuel can be used only as a 
convenience fuel for applications such as 
home heating. 

4. AUTOMOTIVE EMISSIONS 


The Clean Air Act of 1970 requires among 
other things, that by the 1975 model year, 
automotive emissions of carbon monoxide 
and hydrocarbons must be reduced 90% 
from the 1970 levels. By 1976, emissions of 
oxides of nitrogen must be 90% below the 
average levels of uncontrolled fuels for 1971. 
What is often overlooked is the fact that 
emissions of hydrocarbons in the 1970 vehi- 
cles were already 80% below those of uncon- 
trolled vehicles, and carbon monoxide emis- 
sions had already been cut 70% and oxides 
of nitrogen had been cut by 50%. There- 
fore, the fact is that 1975-1976 standards 
actually require 97% reduction of hydro- 
carbons compared with uncontrolled vehi- 
cles, 96% on carbon monoxide, and 93% on 
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oxides of nitrogen. Congress froze these re- 
quirements in the law before the technical 
and economic feasibility of achieving these 
levels had been determined. After several 
years of diligent effort, it is now becoming 
painfully obvious that the technical diffi- 
culty and the cost of achieving these ob- 
jectives will be so severe as to raise the ques- 
tion of whether the objectives should be 
modified. 

The National Academy of Science in study- 
ing the automotive emissions problem con- 
cluded that there are large portions of the 
United States which have neither a health 
nor aesthetic problem due to automotive 
emissions. Oklahoma is certainly one of these 
areas. They were particularly critical of a 
control strategy which would require cata- 
lytic mufflers since this was judged to be 
the poorest choice among several alterna- 
tives. Unfortunately, because of time dead- 
lines, this is the direction the automotive 
industry is being forced to go. This is also 
the prime reason for removing lead from 
gasoline since lead inactivates the catalyst 
in these mufflers. 

The National Academy of Science has 
called for a review of the automotive emis- 
sion standards, but it is not the only quali- 
fied scientific group which has doubts about 
the standards. The California Air Resources 
Board is a body with great expertise and 
experience; and even for a state with the 
greatest pollution problems, it set more leni- 
ent standards than the federal ones. The 
cost difference im achieving the federal 
standards versus achieving California-type 
standards is a staggering $66 billion. 

To this point, it has been all but impossi- 
ble to talk in terms of costs and tradeoffs. 
However, I sense a growing awareness on the 
part of the public to the necessity of con- 
sidering tradeoffs and compromises in order 
to achieve a reasonably clean environment, 
a reasonably healthy economy, and a reason- 
ably comfortable life style. 


REMARKS BY G. R. BRAINARD, JR. 


The remarks from our other panel mem- 
bers have shown you the importance of 
meeting the nation’s energy needs and facing 
up to our environmental challenges. Whether 
or not we are able to succeed in these tasks 
will depend to a great extent upon whether 
we are able to maintain the economic health 
of the petroleum industry. 

It should be obvious to all of us that the 
state of Oklahoma has a large stake in the 
future of the oil and gas industry. 

Oklahoma has often been referred to as 
“the state that oil built” and that statement 
can certainly be backed up with the facts. 
From the standpoint of production alone, it 
is significant that oil and/or natural gas 
are produced in 72 of the 77 counties of the 
state. The only counties without either oil or 
gas production (or both) are: Delaware, 
Cherokee, Adair, Choctaw, and Harmon coun- 
ties. 

Despite the decline of production during 
recent years, reflecting a mational trend, 
Oklahoma still ranks fourth in the nation 
among all the states in which oil and natural 
gas are produced. 

It also ranks fourth in refining, and it is 
a pipeline transportation center, with more 
than 25,000 miles of pipelines crisscrossing 
the state. 

Approximately 80,000 Oklahomans are em- 
ployed in the petroleum industry or in related 
fields, and this does not include the many 
thousands of others who obtain at least a 
portion of their livelihood because of the 
presence of oil and gas in our state. 

The state of Oklahoma itself depends heav- 
ily upon the petroleum industry for much of 
its tax revenue. Taxes on the industry and 
its products, such as gasoline, account for 29 
percent of the total tax collections by the 
state. These direct taxes do not include the 
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income tax, sales tax, and other taxes paid 
by the oil industry and its employees in 
Oklahoma. Furthermore, I am talking now 
about taxes paid to the state government, In 
addition, oil companies also pay millions of 
dollars in ad valorem taxes to all of the 
counties in Oklahoma. 

All of you are well aware of the increase 
in taxes that took place two years ago on the 
production of oil and gas in Oklahoma, at a 
time when production was declining. To give 
you an idea as to the impact upon the petro- 
leum industry, it meant that the state col- 
lected more than 72 million dollars in gross 
production taxes in fiscal 1972 as compared 
with about 50 million dollars in the previous 
year. This added tax load of more than 22 
million dollars on oil and gas production in 
Oklahoma doesn’t include the amount paid 
by the petroleum industry in additional state 
income taxes that were boosted the same 
year. 

In addition to the money paid in taxes, 
the various companies and individuals en- 
gaged in petroleum activities have made a 
number of other contributions to the state. 

A survey was conducted recently by the 
Oklahoma Petroleum Council among many 
of the companies that make up the industry 
in the state, and the information compiled 
gives some idea as to the involvement of oil 
people and oil firms in improving their com- 
munities. 

Take the subject of the environment as an 
example. The average expenditure by the 
industry in Oklahoma toward improvements 
in the environment in 1970 and 1971 amount- 
ed to more than 20 million dollars a year. 
The companies revealed that during 1973 
they plan to spend more than 27 million 
dollars to improve the environment in Okla- 
homa by helping to eliminate and present 
air and water pollution, as well as to improve 
the appearance of their facilities and elim- 
inate . and- prevent noise. An additional 


2.7 million will be spent on other environ- 


mental improvement activities such as litter 
clean-up campaigns and beautification pro- 
jects. This makes a grand total of nearly 30 
million dollars to be spent on the environ- 
ment this year in Oklahoma, 

The industry’s contributions to better ed- 
ucation through scholarships, equipment do- 
nation, and financial grants to Oklahoma col- 
loges and universities amount to an average 
of more than $860,000 a year. When you in- 
clude other support to education, including 
guest lecture programs and field trips for 
students, the total amcunt donated to edu- 
cation by the petroleum industry is close to 
a million dollars a year. 

Oil companies also support community 
health programs in Oklahoma. Contributions 
to hospital building funds and other projects 
will amount to about $213,000 in 1973. The 
companies also contribute in a year’s time 
about $136,000 to youth and minority pro- 
grams in our state and donate equipment or 
land for parks or recreation purposes that 
amount to about $74,000, plus more than 
$72,000 to other r sreational opportunities 
for the citizens of their communities. 

Oil companies and their employees are sup- 
porters of many other worthy causes in their 
communities also. If you add the amount 
contributed by 34 oil companies and their 
employees to United Fund or Community 
Chest campaigns, it comes to a total of more 
than a million dollars a year. 

Incidentally, this survey was not all-in- 
clusive, as there were many other companies 
not covered in these totals. 

Turning again to the subject of crude oil 
production, I mentioned earlier that it has 
been dropping in Oklahoi.a and nationwide 
during recent years, while the demand for 
more petroleum has been rising at a rapid 
rate. Last year the production of crude oil de- 
clined by 2.1 percent in Oklahoma. I am 
pleased, however, to report that as the in- 
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custry geared to meet the nation’s challenge 
of supplying more energy there was a slight 
increase in drilling in Oklahoma last year. 

A total of 2,300 wells were drilled in Okla- 
homa in 1972, which was an increase of 2 
percent over the wells drilled in 1971. These 
figures, incidentally, include both produc- 
tive wells and dry holes. There were 176 new 
field wildcat wells rrillec in Oklahoma last 
year. These wells, which were drilled in areas 
where there has been no preyious production 
of oll or gas, resulted in 7 oil wells, 25 gas 
wells and 144 dry holes. 

In other words, nearly 82 percent of the ef- 
forts to find new petroleum deposits in 
Oklahoma last year resulted in failure! This 
is evidence of what we have been saying dur- 
ing recent years—that the oil and natural gas 
that have been relatively easy to find have 
already been discovered in Oklahoma, and 
now it is up to those companies and indi- 
viduals willing to risk tremendous sums of 
money in the search for petroleum at greater 
depths. 

You probably already know that Oklahoma 
can claim the world’s record for the deepest 
well ever drilled. That record was established 
last year in Beckham County at a depth of 
30,050 feet. To drill wells of this sort will 
require millions of dollars in risk capital, 
and in order to encourage this sort of explo- 
ration and drilling the oil and gas industry ìn 
Oklahoma will need some new incentives and 
a fair and equitable tax treatment—from 
both the federal government and the state 
government. 

All of us are aware of the inflationary spiral 
that has hit our nation. Costs of operating 
any business have gone up, as all of you 
editors and publishers know. This is cer- 
tainly true of the oil business, where the 
costs of drilling wells—including equipment, 
the wages and salaries of company personnel, 
and everything else that a company needs to 
pay for in connection with its operations— 
have gone up much faster than the prices 
of crude oil and gasoline. 

Crude oil prices nationally during the 
last 10 years increased by less than 17 per- 
cent, At the same time, oil well casing prices 
and uverage hourly wages in oil and gas pro- 
duction climped more than twice as fast. 

To sum up, we believe it is obvious that 
Oklahoma—which depends upon the petro- 
leum industry for tax money and for con- 
tributions in many other ways—will continue 
to see the effects of any economic crisis that 
hits the petroleum industry. At the same 
time, when the industry is healthy, the state 
of Oklahoma will gain. 

There is a need for all Oklahomans to sup- 
port those policies that will help increase 
domestic oil production, both in Oklahoma 
and in other parts of the nation, and we trust 
that you will do your paıò in helping to bring 
these facts to the attention of your readers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grave.) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, today we 
begin, in a smaller way, the great na- 
tional dialog that is going to take place 
over many ensuing years. In fact, I con- 
gratulate the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa and others who have chosen to 
participate in this beginning dialog. I 
think the dialog will come to a little 
stronger point in the ensuing weeks, 
when this body takes up the Jackson 
bill, S. 1081, which is a bill to correct 
the deficiencies that exist in present 
right-of-way legislation. The bili also 
authorizes the President to negotiate 
with Canada for the possible construc- 
tion of a pipeline through that country. 

What that bill does not do, of course, is 
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to address itself to the more immediate 
problem, and that is the problem of con- 
structing the Alaska pipeline, so that we 
can get the stocks to American markets. 

Today I am submitting a paper which 
I call “Dollars and Energy: Domestic 
and International Crises.” It is a white 
paper I have prepared as a product of 
my knowledge of the energy crisis, and I 
hope it adds some measure of additional 
information and perspective to those who 
want to address themselves to the prob- 
lem. 

The nature of the crisis, interestingly, 
is twofold. One is the short-run part of 
the crisis, dealing from now until about 
1990, and then the long-term nature of 
the crisis goes from 1990 forward. 

If we do not solve the long-term na- 
ture of the crisis within the leadtime 
provided us between now and 1990, I 
would imagine that our society—the 
world as we know it today would see our- 
selves besieged by unbelievable tragedies. 

I could talk of the consumption of 
energy. Generally, we talk of the con- 
sumption of energy by the developed na- 
tions of the world, and we have no way 
of taking into account what the con- 
sumptive needs of the burgeoning na- 
tions of the world are, where most of the 
population of the world resides. So that 
we really do not have a very accurate 
perspective as to the totai nature of what 
this crisis will be, occasioned by the needs 
of a cybernated society. In a cybernated 
society, the total base of living is energy. 

So human beings, by the turn of the 
century, by the last decade of this cen- 
tury, are going to have to find a new 
energy source or a totally integrated 
energy source which permits human be- 
ings to live in concert with the ecosystem. 
I think we can rise to that task. I think 
it is just a function of effort. I think 
there are ready vehicles available for us 
to do this, not the least of which would 
be the parallel experience we picked up 
in the most successful endeavors since 
the world war: One, our highway system 
and, two, our space system, I think we 
can have a combination of them and 
apply it to our energy problems and 
move forward aggressively. 

I am referring to the fact that we set 
up a special administration for space 
and vectored all our energies in one di- 
rection. The vehicle for implementing 
the highway program was the highway 
trust fund. 

I hope we can meet our long-term 
needs by setting up a trust fund and ac- 
companying the trust fund with a Fed- 
eral energy administration to handle the 
moneys and to handle the national effort, 
commensurate with the size of the prob- 
lem. 

The short-run problem, however, is 
a little more interesting. How we han- 
dle this will obviously be a product of 
our maturity. I am chagrined to see that 
the large body of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and leaders in this country 
are so intent upon a course of action that 
really does not address itself to the en- 
ergy crisis. 

I am talking about the inuendo that 
the energy crisis is a fabrication of the 
oil industry, that it is a conspiracy. It 
is almost a wish that we could put some- 
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body in jail and that that would dissi- 
pate very complex problems. 

I think we all recognize that the oil 
industry is not different from any other 
industry. As in any other industry, we 
have human beings who are profit moti- 
vated, some of whom have a broad sense 
of moral values and some of whom have 
a narrow sense of moral values, some of 
whom obviously would capitalize on a 
situation to increase their profits. I think 
we need not point the guilty finger only 
at the oil industry. With the present 
controls of the Government, we can look 
into the problem and address ourselves 
to that. 

But that is minor to the total problem. 
The danger is that a large segment of 
the leadership of this country will vector 
on this red herring, the conspiracy, of 
excessive culpability. I do not think ex- 
cessive culpability exists in the oil in- 
dustry more than any other industry— 
and that we will not address ourselves to 
the total breadth of the problem. That 
is the tragedy and the threat we face, 
and I think that is something we will 
watch in the ensuing weeks in this body. 
We will be able to see, through votes, 
whether or not this body can take a more 
mature attitude toward the broader spec- 
trum of the problem, rather than a dem- 
agogic approach to the problem. 

The short-run situation carries us to 
the year 1990. I wish I could say the 
energy crisis is really the problem we 
face, but that is not so. I think that, as 
human beings, we can make a personal 
decision as to whether or not we want 
the light on at a certain rate or want to 
dim it. We can also make a personal de- 
cision as to how much we want to use our 
car or the balance of our fuels. But one 
thing we will lose total control of with 
respect to the problem that faces us is 
not the energy crisis; but is the finan- 
cial crisis, as a product of the energy 
crisis. That is where we get into a di- 
mension that I think few in this body 
and few in the Nation can begin to 
appreciate. 

It has been said that if we want the 
oil, we can buy it abroad. There is oil 
abroad; and, as Senator BELLMON pointed 
out, most of it is committed. I join him 
in the statement that there is no more 
cheap oil in this world. If there is, it is 
going to be domestic oil, including Alas- 
kan oil, because we have just begun to 
see the rise in prices. Prices have doubled 
since 1970, and I think that in an equal 
period they will double again. So when 
we are talking about oil at $4 a barrel, 
more or less, believe me, before 3 years 
are out or before 5 years are out, we will 
be seeing it at $7.50 a barrel. This, obvi- 
ously, will permit alternate sources of 
energy to be developed. 

But the consequences of this outflow 
of dollars for petroleum products are 
absolutely horrendous, and that is where 
the crisis exists. I could give figures. In 
this decade, we are talking about $10 bil- 
lion a year; by the mid-1980’s, $30 bil- 
lion a year. Between now and the Second 
World War, our expenditures outside of 
this country have come to $80 billion. 

So in the mid-1980’s we will get as 
much money flowing out of this country 
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in two and a half years as it took from 
the Second World War until today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me for 
2 minutes? 

Mr. DOMENICT, I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, although 
much has been said about our energy 
problems recently, a serious discussion 
of the energy crisis is just beginning. 
Hopefully, throughout the coming 
months the totality of our energy dif- 
ficulties will be realized. 

Power failures, gasoline, and heating 
oil shortages are but the tip of an ice- 
berg. Underneath floats a mammoth 
threat to the economic, social, and tech- 
nological well-being of this country. The 
iceberg, I am afraid, has been built by 
the chill winds of apathy and indiffer- 
ence. 

Our energy crisis is the result not of 
some byzantine conspiracy on the part 
of private industry, but the consequence 
of virtually no coherent public policy for 
the single most important factor in 
American :ife: Energy. Simply put, we 
have failed to adequately plan for our 
needs in this highly cybernated society 
of the last half of the 20th century. 

Now that we have arrived at the first 
crucial stages, time is being invested in 
finding a scapegoat for our troubles. 
Some would hope to blame our ills on pri- 
vate industry, as though in the hope that 
somehow the crisis will diminish. This 
effort is futile, because we all know where 
the responsibility rests—right here, with 
the leadership. It is incumbent upon the 
leaders of this Nation to take their part 
in resolving the energy crisis. 

A frank appraisal will show that every 
effort should be made at solving our 
short run energy shortages—from now 
until 1990—while plans are developed for 
the longer range energy needs of the 21st 
century. 

In their recently published book, “The 
Energy Crisis,” Dr. Richard Runyon and 
Dr. Lawrence Rocks estimate that unless 
the United States takes immediate and 
drastic action, we—and I quote— 

Permanently curtailed use of heating and 
air conditioning in public places by 1975; by 
1977, there may be governmental control of 
key industries to ration energy; by 1980, en- 
forced gasoline rationing; followed in 5 years 
by a great financial depression and world 
conflict of existing energy shortages. 


Their predictions, Mr. President, are 
not based on scare statistics—but are 
cautiously determined projections for a 
nation so heavily dependent on fuel 
sources that are quickly diminishing. 

We are in the beginning of the end of 
our use of fossil fuels. That fact is ap- 
parent now. Available domestic sources 
of crude oil and natural gas are on the 
decline. Ability to refine oil products is 
frozen at a level below our current needs. 
More and more American dollars are 
spent abroad to purchase sufficient sup- 
plies of oil and gas—and costs to the 
average consumer are multiplying. 
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Each year we spend billions of dollars 
on foreign oil—a drain on our economy 
which is mounting each year. One rea- 
sonable estimate places the total spent 
on imported crude oil to reach $130 bil- 
lion by 1985. More of our oil imports will 
of necessity have to come from the Mid- 
die East where a surplus of wealth may 
lead to mischievous use of those funds 
to influence the international money 
market. 

All of the elements for a first ranking 
financial crisis—both at home and 
around the world—lies in our need for 
energy. 

This potential and the long-range con- 
sequences of a national energy shortage 
are the subject of a paper which I have 
prepared. 

The main conclusion I have drawn in 
the paper is that if the United States 
continues to rely on foreign supplies of 
crude oil and neglect building our domes- 
tic supplies, a far reaching economical 
disaster will ensue. 

The largest single element in solving 
our energy shortage is the trans-Alaska 
oil pipeline which when complete could 
bring 2 million barrels of oil per day 
into the United States. An accelerated 
pumping of Alaskan oil could well reverse 
our balance-of-payments deficit by more 
than $100 billion by 1980. 

Yet we refuse to facilitate its con- 
struction. Every day that the United 
States waits for Alaskan oil adds $6 mil- 
lion to our balance-of-payments deficit. 

As our energy shortages mount, Mr. 
President, the American public will be- 
come more and more agitated that their 
leaders have not acted to prevent the 
situation. 

It is rightful and proper that we con- 
sider appropriate means of averting this 
national crisis. 

There are only three ways to solve this 
financial crisis. First, we must reduce the 
supplies of American dollars abroad, be- 
cause their misuse will influence the 
world money market. This could cause 
international panic which, in turn, could 
cause a domestic depression. This, then, 
could cascade into a world depression. 
That is what we may be looking at in 
the 1980's. Second, we should bring back 
an expanded domestic manufacturing 
program, but even that would only han- 
dle relatively small sums of money. 

Therefore, the only real alternative to 
our monetary dilemma is to reduce our 
dollar exports along with our energy im- 
ports. And we can only do this by devel- 
oping our Alaska oil reserves. 

They are significant enough to damp- 
en the flow of dollars abroad. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
have a chance to vote on my amendment 
to the Jackson bill and I hope the Sen- 
ate will go on record as voting for the 
immediate construction of the pipeline. 
I hope my colleagues support my amend- 
= when it is presented to the Sen- 
ate. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
tor wens to me a few minutes of his 

e. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
white paper I prepared entitled “Dollars 
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and Energy: Domestic and International 
Crisis.” 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS AND ENERGY: DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


(By Senator MIKE GRAVEL) 
I. THE ENERGY CRISIS TODAY 


There can no longer be discussion as to 
whether the United States is faced with an 
energy crisis. The crisis is real, tangible and 
here with us today. It is a crisis of our own 
making, to a large extent, and for that rea- 
son we must assume an aggressive role in 
determining early solutions. 

With just six percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, the United States consumes a third 
of the earth’s total energy and mineral pro- 
duction. Our use of energy has developed 
without restriction, under no explicit policy 
and with little attempt made at efficient 
consumption. So that tly we find the 
United States a complex nation dependent 
in so many ways upon quickly diminishing 
sources of fuel. 

If anything, our energy problems remain 
tremendously understated. Demand for 
energy, both national and world-wide is ex- 
panding at such an unexpectedly rapid pace 
that total depletion of non-renewable re- 
sources within this century may be unavoid- 
able. Increases in population and technolog- 
ical progress form the basis of the dilemma. 

For the United States a 50% increase in 
the 25 to 35 year-old age group and a 57% 
jump in per capita use of energy, a by- 
product of our highly cybernated society, 
will concentrate the difficulties. Paralleling 
our domestic consumption explosion is an 
even more rapidly accelerating demand 
throughout the developing countries of the 
world. This rate is double that of the United 
States. 

Some back: information is essential 
before a discussion of the energy crisis may 
proceed. National energy consumption has 
increased almost as rapidly as the national 
economy, at an annual average rate of about 
3%. But since 1965, the rate accelerated 
quickly to an average annual rate of 48%. 
Consumption is divided accordingly: indus- 
trial, 38.8%; electricity generation, 25.6%; 
transportation, 25%; and household and 
commercial, 20.6%. 

Fossil fuels—coal, oil, and natural gas— 
supply the largest share of energy needs in 
the United States. Oil and gas have come to 
replace coal as a major supplier to the point 
that these fuels now contribute approxi- 
mately 75% of the total gross energy con- 
sumption. Nuclear, hydro-electric, geother- 
mal and other sources make up the rest. 

Domestic production of fossil fuels had re- 
mained at about the same level for the past 
few years and has not expanded adequately 
enough for increased demands. Instead, the 
United States has come to rely more and more 
on foreign im , mostly from the Middle 
East, for its crude oil. In 1973 1.7 billion bar- 
rels, constituting 29% of the total national 
consumption level were 1 

Our estimates of future levels of import- 
ing will continue to be underestimated be- 
cause of our constricted refinery capacity 
and its attendant lack of flexibility. The con- 
tinued decrease in domestic gas will elso con- 
tinue to aggravate oil needs. Because regu- 
lated wellhead price of natural gas has tended 
to encourage a flight of capital from *.is pro- 
duction area denying us the vitally needed 
domestic replacement stocks. 

Additionally, environmental concerns have 
limited the use of high sulphur fuels such 
as coal which, at one time, provided half of 
the nation’s energy needs. Low sulphur fuels 
are scarce. The same concerns have delayed 
the siting and construction of energy facili- 
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ties, including hydro-electric and nuclear 
reactor plants. 

Experts glibly predict that In a dozen 
years our energy needs will double those of 
1970. Clearly in the coming years we will have 
to deal with a series of energy crunches. The 
main effort will have to be a vectoring on the 
vast untapped reserves of fuel that we have 
within our own boundaries. 

Over half the world’s known coal reserves 
are in the United States. We have the poten- 
tiai resource of 810 billion barrels of recov- 
erable oil, shale oil, and over 2,000 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas. But also the effort 
must be aimed at an understanding of the 
disaster built into unrestricted growth. We 
will need considerable more imagination in 
our public policy if we are to experience the 
fruits of a cybernated society. In view of the 
fact that energy is the most important phys- 
ical element in our society, the present sit- 
uation could not be more ludicrous. 

Schools and factories were closed or put 
on a three-day week in the Great Plains by 
power shortages this past winter. Homeown- 
ers in the Middle West had no heating fuel. 
Filling stations were put on such short allot- 
ments of gasoline that they could serve only 
regular customers and the police had to 
rescue stranded transients. Grain rotted on 
the ground for lack of propane gas for 

ovens, or was stranded on barges. 
Scheduled non-stop transcontinental flights 
took off with such light fuel tanks that they 
had to make intermediate stops to refuel. 

Ironic touches underscored the power 
famine in this land of affluence. The Univer- 
sity of Texas, which is endowed with hun- 
dreds of thousands of oil-rich acres, had to 
postpone the registration of 38,000 students 
in mid-January because there were insuffi- 
cient deliveries of natural gas to operate its 
facilities. 

That was last winter. This summer holds 
the bleak prospect of additional hardships. 
Electric utilities throughout the country 
have warned of impending brownouts and 
admit they will have to be lucky with the 
weather to prevent the brownouts from turn- 
ing into blackouts. All sectors of the country 
have been touched by gasoline rationing; 
1,020 filling stations had been closed by 
June 1. 

Efforts are being made to establish that 
the current dilemma is a contrivance of 
major oil and gas suppliers. Somehow, there 
exists the notion that we can place the 
“blame” for our energy ills and punish the 
culprits. Such exercises are futile. An honest 
assessment of the energy crisis is imperative 
now so that we may avert a national paral- 
ysis that would result from continued short- 
falls. 

Prices of energy will imevitably increase 
due not only to extended Inflation, but to 
additional decreases in the value of the dol- 
lar and likely increases in the price of crude 
oil from the Middle East. Knowledgeable 
sources predict that by 1980 oil from the 
Eastern Hemisphere may be costing $7.50 per 
barrel, compared to the present average cost 
of $3.70 per barrel. It is a reasonable esti- 
mate that the United States will be tmport- 
ing 60% of its oil from those sources by 1980. 

In an effort to thwart these horrendous 
hikes in the cost of energy, we should not 
fall prey to hasty short-sighted reactions. 
The United States can, and should, develop 
@ sound short-run plan of action, that is, 
from until 1990 and a foresighted and an 
imaginative long-term course of action to 
meet the energy needs not only of the 
United States but also of the world by pro- 
viding the necessary breakthrough to new 
energy sources, 

IL. THE MIDDLE EASTERN SITUATION 


The change in the U. S. energy posture 
from sufficiency to dependency forbodes in- 
creasing political and economic dangers. The 
crux of the energy and financial crisis in the 
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United States is the increasing importation 
of oil and gas from the Middle East. 

Statistics show that of our total consump- 
tion of petroleum products in 1972, we im- 
ported 27%. That figure is expected to rise to 
33% in 1973, and to 60% by the end of this 
decade. Certainly these figures give us cause 
for grave concern, particularly so since our 
continued importation from the Middle East 
has a high degree of uncertainty. 

Since 1970, Arab countries have doubled 
the price of oil. This escalation, which is 
steadily gaining momentum, was touched off 
by Colonel Muommar al-Qaddafi, who seized 
power in Libya by a military coup in 1969. 
The following year Qaddafi demanded sharp 
increases in oil prices and the tax rates paid 
by Western European companies holding 
concessions in Libya. The companies resisted 
for seven months, but Qaddafi forced them to 
settle on his terms by cutting production 
from 3.3 million barrels per day to 800,000. 

Arab leaders and their financial advisers 
are shrewd businessmen. They are the prod- 
net of the Western world's finest universities. 
They are no different from American busi- 
nessmen exercising their Yankee ingenuity 
and this means taking advantage of an eco- 
nomic situation to maximize their profits. 
As champions of the free enterprise system 
we cannot condemn the Arabs for their poli- 
cies, much as we deplore the cost to us. 
Looking at the situation realistically, we have 
been their greatest teachers. 

It was in 1959 and again in 1960 reacting 
to the economies of affluence that American 
oil companies forced a price reduction upon 
the Middle East oil producing countries. 
These actions prompted the reactions that 
gave birth to the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) by Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Venezuela. This 
group, since expanded to include six addi- 
tional Arab countries and sheikdoms, has 
boosted the price of oll periodically and has 
issued blunt warnings that further increases 
will be imposed. In March, 1971 OPEC arbi- 
trarily raised the price of exported oil to 
compensate for the devaluation of foreign 
currencies—a crisis exacerbated in no small 
degree by the OPEC’s revenue of $16 billion 
in 1972, Conservative estimates are that the 
figure will rise to $50 billion by 1980. 

Thus far decisions by Arab oil-producing 
countries have been motivated by economic 
rather than political considerations. Ac- 
tually, oi! has calmed the troubled waters 
of the Middle East. Arab governments in that 
area are more concerned with boosting their 
oil revenues than going to war with Israel. 
Propaganda against Israel and the United 
States for our support of that country is 
merely rhetoric to salve the injured pride of 
the Arab masses. 

It is significant that Arab leaders retali- 
ate faster and more violently against Pales- 
tinian guerillas who try to disrupt the flow 
of oil than they do against Israeli attacks on 
their territory. When terrorists blew up two 
oil tanks owned by American com- 
panies in Beirut on April 14, 1973, the Leb- 
anese government risked a civil war by crack- 
ing down harshly on the guerillas who had 
instigated the sabotage. Similar reprisals 
were made against the guerillas who cut the 
pipeline from Saudi Arabia to the Mediter- 
ranean after the clash with Israel in 1967. 

A movement fomented by Colonel Nasser 
to bar oil shipments to the United States 
after the Six-day War was a dismal failure. 
Oil-producing Arab countries valued Amer- 
ican money above venting their frustrations 
after four military defeats by Israel. 

We have, however, no assurance that poli- 
tics will continue to pe subordinated m- 
definitely to economic objectives. The 
greater economic Independence they acquire 
the greater will be the temptation to use the 
oil as a political wedge. In recent months 
there have been some disturbing signs. Gov- 
ernments are demanding more revenue and 
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control of foreign companies holding oil con- 
cessions. There were oninous overtones of an 
impending showdown in March when Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki al-Yamani, the very able finan- 
cial adviser to King Faisal of Saudi Arabia, 
declared that resistance to OPEC's price pol- 
icies will mean “war,” in which case “all 
civilization and industries of consuming 
countries will be destroyed." 

The muscle behind such saber-rattling is 
oil revenues of seven Arab states that stag- 
ger belief. Authorities who are not in the 
habit of making absurd statements estimate 
the total will run as high as one trillion dol- 
lars during the next thirty years if the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan 
are forced to rely on the Middle East for 
their oil. 

Something more substantial than sheer 
fantasy has gone into that appraisal. In 
1972, oil purchases in the Middle East added 
up to $8,777,000, a figure that will snowball 
in a geometrical progression at the projected 
rate of oil consumption in heavily indus- 
trialized nations. Information from interna- 
tional banking institutions indicate that 
the Middle East’s monetary reserves in- 
creased more than 50% in 1972 alone. Saudi 
Arabia has tripled its central bank reserves 
to more than two billion dollars in the last 
two years. 

Some Arab governments are amassing more 
money than they can possibly use domesti- 
cally. For example, Abu Dhabi, a tiny shiek- 
dom on the Persian Gulf with a population 
of 49,000, had oil revenues last year of $497 
million—a per capita income in excess of 
$10,000. 

The mischief—or misery—such concentra- 
tions of wealth can cause if one extremist 
decides to push the panic button is night- 
marish. The threat of an oil embargo hangs 
over every nation that is dependent on the 
Middle East. George A. Lincoln, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness, told 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee in January: “Certain of the oil states 
are acquiring large revenues which will eyen- 
tually permit them to risk losses of reve- 
nue for considerable periods of time for 
political ends.” 

If the Arabs’ domination of the world 
petroleum market is not challenged by in- 
tensive exploration for new sources, a hand- 
ful of small states on the Persian Gulf will 
have every industrialized nation over a bar- 
rel—an oil barrel. Arab leaders can sit back 
and cripple targets of opportunity by re- 
fusing to sell them oil, a decision that could 
ruin the victim’s domestic economy and its 
world trade. 

The realization that a handful of rulers on 
the other side of the globe could cripple our 
quality of life through energy cut-offs or lay 
waste our economic system by the deliber- 
ate movement of the large quantities of dol- 
lar currency they can hold in ransom will 
have a devastating impact on the American 
people. I don't believe that they will accept 
it. The American public tacitly approved for 
several years—too many years—a bloody war 
in Southeast Asia for a principle that posed 
no immediate threat to our freedom and the 
quality of life we enjoy. It is alarming to con- 
template the violent reaction of Americans 
when they can not heat their homes ade- 
quately or secure enough gasoline to drive to 
work, 


Ill, ECONOMICS—AND THE BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS DEFICIT 

In 1972 our balance of trade deficit totaled 
$6.1 billion and imported petroleum products 
accounted for fully 60% of it—$4 billion. 
This year the volume of imported petroleum 
products is running 20% higher and cur- 
rently is supplying one-third of our exemp- 
tion. If the present trend continues, there is 
no doubt that we will be calling upon the 
Middle East for 60% of the oil we need by 
the end of this decade. Expenditures for it 
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will consequently amount to $10 billion an- 
nually. The rate of oil and gas consumption 
in the United States is increasing in such 
quantum leaps that by the mid-nineteen 
eighties our payments to the Arab countries 
could reach an untenable level, unless do- 
mestic sources of oil are developed. Sheer 
volume alone does not explain the rising 
torrent of dollars flowing to the Middle East. 
The increase in the price of oil has accele- 
rated our flow of dollars, compounding our 
balance of payments problem. 

The United States is particularly vulner- 
able to a dollar disaster. The Arabs have 
the power to dump their hoard of dollars on 
the international money market, setting off 
& devastating chain reaction. This dumping 
may not be mischevious since some of our 
finest. American multinational corporations 
have done the same thing as a hedge toward 
devaluation of the dollar such as occurred in 
February, causing a severe depression at 
home which, in turn would send shock waves 
throughout the world which could conceiv- 
ably result in a world depression. 

There are three possible approaches to the 


_dilemma posed by the dollars we ransom 


abroad to alleviate our energy dependency. 

The first is simply to increase our exports 
of other products—farm and industrial to 
offset our energy purchases. This approach is 
easily implemented with the U.S.S.R. in 
trade agreements which amount to barter. 
Also, this will work with nations like Iran, 
Venezuela, Canada, Kuwait, Iraq, and Libya 
(if united with Egypt) because their popula- 
tions have consumptive appetites to essen- 
tially bring about a barter-type, trade rela- 
tionship with the U.S. This would, however, 
require a little aggressive commercialism, 
particularly in the Middle East, than the U.S. 
has exhibited in the past. 

An extension of this approach, that is, 
“agegresivse Yankee commercialism” in 
Europe and the Far East, in order to repatri- 
ate our dollars could be very destabilizing to 
both economic communities and not neces- 
sarily be in our own long term economic in- 
terests. 

As a foot.note to this approach one should 
speculate as to whether or not the U.S. has 
the “elan vital” to become an export nation. 

The second approach to our dollar drain 
would be repatriation through foreign dollar 
investments in the U.S. economy. This ap- 
proach is the only viable solution to the 
problem occasioned by recipient dollar na- 
tions with small populations and low con- 
sumptive abilities. The U.S. will be buying 
the lion's share of its oil imports from these 
nations, Saudi Arabia and the Trucial States. 
The U.S. has very limited options for with- 
out these Arab investments in the U.S. econ- 
omy, their money—or our dollar—will float 
to the money markets of Europe and inten- 
tionally or not raise havoc with the stability 
of the international dollar. 

Mature Arab dollar managers will have to 
secure U.S, investments just as mature U.S. 
policy makers will have to permit it. The 
former has to place in perpetuity “the eco- 
nomic blessing of Allah,” The income from 
a depletable resource has to be transformed 
into an annuity so that future generations of 
Arabs can similarly enjoy Allah's blessings. 
Investments in the stable and mature econ- 
omies of developed nations affords this op- 
portunity. Or for that matter, capital invest- 
ments in developing economies requiring 
American products can also effect stable 
annuities. 

Arab fiscal maturity is becoming quite 
visable. 

In 1970, the Union des Banque Arabes et 
Francaises grew out of a partnership formed 
by twenty-three Arab banks and Western 
European institutions. The UBA at last re- 
port held more than $700 mililon in deposits. 
A subsidiary in London, started only last 
June with the Midland bank as a minority 
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partner, already has deposits in excess of 
$200 million. 

These syndicates are underwriting inter- 
national issues and are reputed to hold a 
sizeable portfolio of bonds, some of which 
represent the debts of many American com- 
panies. Obviously Arab fiscal maturity will 
have to be complimented by American ma- 
turity. In an outburst of monetary chauvin- 
ism, Arthur Burns, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, expressed grave concern 
about the burgeoning monetary power of the 
Arab states. He has observed that the oil 
sheikdoms will be able to take over any 
U.S. industry simply by going to the stock 
market and buying up control of it. Saudi 
Arabia's foreign currency holdings are rising 
at a rate that could reach $30 billion in 
monetary reserves today. Through invest- 
ments, Middle Eastern countries could gain 
control over sizeable amounts of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Over-reaction to this fear could recipi- 
tate public policy measures that could re- 
strict and eventually destroy our free enter- 
prise system. 

These fears are groundless for the simple 
reason that Arab dollar investments in the 
U.S. will not have the luxury of gunboat 
diplomacy to back up irresponsible actions. 
A luxury, unfortunately, we in the Western 
world have all too often enjoyed. 

Arab dollar managers have no choice but 
to handle their U.S. investments maturely, 
a blessing to all parties. 

There is, however, a more positive side to 
this. My recent conversations with Arab lead- 
ers convinced me that what they desire most 
is a classic commercial relationship with the 
United States—nothing more, nothing less. 
This requires a relationship between equals. 

Businessmen in this country pursue a com- 
mercial relationship based on equality. Al- 
though the resources of one company may ex- 
ceed another, they deal with each other be- 
cause they can fulfill mutual needs. One 
company has goods or services and the other 
has money to spend for them. 

It is in this same type of relationship that 
the Arabs desire with the United States. 
One of the biggest roadblocks to this rela- 
tionship may well be in the United States 
not in the Middle East. 

A good deal of our foreign policy, both eco- 
nomic and military, has been considerably 
based on imperialistic attitudes. Our ego, or 
machismo as some would say, persuades us 
that we know what is best for ourselves and 
the rest of the world. Thus, we have been 
accustomed to getting what we want from 
other countries at the price we have been 
willing to pay. A true relationship among 
equals has been out of character for us. 

Although this has changed in recent years 
with our failures in Southeast Asia, attitudes 
die hard. Our commercial dealings with Euro- 
pean nations, with Japan, and to an extent 
with the Soviet Union are beginning to de- 
velop more realistically. The credit for prog- 
ress is not all ours since these nations have 
matured as a product of their own economic 
successes. 

But when we deal with the other so-called 
developing nations of the world, the rela- 
tionship among equals vanishes. We expect 
to get what we want, and what we think they 
want and need, on our terms, with little or 


-nọ problem. What a shock it will be to our 


national ego, to find these tiny Arab nations 
will have the economic clout to talk to us as 
equals. Still more shocking is the fact that 
they want to invest like equals. The vestiges 
of our imperialism may prevent us from see- 
ing this as a benefit to our Nation and its 
economy. 

For it is our dollars they will use to in- 
vest here in the United States. The dollars 
that have been flowing out of the country to 
pay for oil we import, will return to this 
country in the form of capital invested in 
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our industries. That this will improve our 
balance of payments posture should be ob- 
vious. But it will also supply us with capital 
to expand and develop our economy, creat- 
ing jobs and employment. 

Rather than being a danger this will be 
an insurance policy. We have been accus- 
tomed to using the words “deterrence” and 
“parity” in their military applications. In 
this case, the words have commercial appli- 
cation. A classic commercial relationship, a 
relationship of equals, based on a United 
States purchase of Arab oil and on Arab in- 
vestments in this couñtry, produces a mutu- 
ality of interest, a parity. Arab countries 
would be less likely to nationalize our hold- 
ings in their countries knowing that we 
could, and likely would, in turn, nationalize 
their interests here. Their investments act 
as deterrences to the oil blackmail that could 
take place in an effort to seek unfair advan- 
tage in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

This investment of Arab money in the 
United States can be good for us and for the 
Arabs. It will make available an investment 
market for the Arabs that will improve our 
balance of payments posture. It will provide 
each country with security for its invest- 
ments. Most importantly, it will bring about 
commercial relationships between equals. 

The key to this occurring is the attitude 
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that must exist here in the United States 
and in the Arab world. We must both develop 
the maturity to set aside our out-dated bag- 
gage. Of course, another and more obvious 
roadblock to this continuing commercial ma- 
turity is the Arab/Israeli conflict. This paper 
cannot begin to broad upon that crucible of 
conflict other than to hope that time and 
the good will of all parties will someday per- 
mit a direct relationship among these 
Semitic peoples. 

But for the goals chartered in this paper 
let me emphasize that the two approaches 
outlined above are but minor efforts to the 
solution of our energy crisis which occasions 
our financial crisis—the real dilemma before 
us. 

In testifying before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on May 3, in 
support of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline, the 
Honorable William E. Simon, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, stated: 

“The United States faces serious economic 
and monetary problems today because of our 
rapidly deteriorating balance of payments. 
We cannot afford to permit these deficits 
to go on mounting unnecessarily by delaying 
the development of already proven domestic 
resources.” 

We cannot afford to become increasingly 
dependent upon other countries by delib- 
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erately delaying the development of the 
largest find in U.S. oil history—Prudhoe Bay. 

There is only one way to stop the adverse 
balance of payments plaguing us that is to 
stop them. In order for this nation to avoid 
bankruptcy, we must avoid the quantity of 
imports necessitated by our energy needs. 
We have to produce as much energy as possi- 
ble domestically. 

The significance of our North Slope energy 
potential is not just the 2 million barrels per 
day that could someday be delivered through 
an Alaska pipeline. Nor is it the 10 billion 
barrel proven reserves in the Prudhoe Bay 
field. Alaska has far greater potential re- 
serves. Projections indicate that the North 
Slope has potential reserves of as much as 80 
Dillion barrels. Thus, we might someday 
achieve an Alaska production of 5 to 8 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

This, in turn, could possibly reduce our 
first round balance of trade outflows by $7 
to $10 billion per year. Production at maxi- 
mum rates would also materially strengthen 
our bargaining position with producing coun- 
tries and increase our ability to meet any 
supply disruptions with minimum adverse 
economic consequences. It could, in short, go 
@ long way toward solving our energy and 
financial problems. 


EFFECT OF ACCELERATING PRODUCTION OF NORTH SLOPE OIL AND GAS 
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IV. TRANS-ALASKA VS. TRANS-CANADA 


Contrived obstacles blocking the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline are adding six million dollars 
a day—every day—to this country’s balance 
of payments deficits. Oil from Alaska’s North 
Slope can be a tourniquet on the dollar drain 
that ts, and will continue to, bleed the Na- 
tion white. Failure to apply the tourniquet 
is indefensible in view of the worsening 
situation. 

With the background of political problems 
of the oil producing/exporting countries of 
the Middle East, our critical energy shortage, 
the balance of payments dilemma, and 
Alaska’s need for revenue from oil and gas 
production, the most imperative measure, 
unquestionably is the immediate start of 
the construction of oil and gas pipelines 
from the North Slope of Alaska to the Port 
of Valdez for trans-shipment of fuels to the 
West Coast. The largest oil field ever dis- 
covered on this continent was found on the 
North Slope in February, 1968. Yet more 
than five years later not a single barrel of 
that oil has been delivered from Alaska de- 
spite mounting shortages in the Lower 48 
States. We are caught up in an energy crunch 
that is worsening each day. 

The Trans-Alaska Pipeline has been held 
up through court action to determime the 
adequacy of an environmental study of the 
pipeline. The opponents of the Trans-Alaska 
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Pipeline have recently altered their positions 
to the extent they are willing to admit that 
a Trans-Canadian Pipeline and in so doing 
have ignored a whole series of problems and 
constraints that would frustrate construc- 
tion of an oil line through Canada for a 
minimum of ten years. 

The Mackenzie Valley Pipe Line Research 
Limited conducted a preliminary feasibil- 
ity study—and that is exactly what it is, 
& preliminary feasibility study—in 1972 for 
a Trans-Canada line. 

The study lists eight conclusions, the third 
of which states: “It can be designed, built, 
and begin operation within a period of four 
years after a final decision to proceed, pro- 
viding final approvals are granted within the 
first year.” 

Few would argue that a Trans-Canada 
Pipeline is not technically feasible and that 
it cannot be built and operated without 
major or irrepairable damage previously 
reached in the comprehensive engineering 
and environmental study conducted on the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline which is the model 
for Arctic construction, and will undoubted- 
ly be the model for construction of all fu- 
ture pipelines in the United States, if not 
the world. 

The problem of construction of a Trans- 
Canada line is one of timing—against a 
backdrop of a national energy shortage and 
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our balance of payments position. The over- 
riding factor in timing is that construction of 
the Trans-Alaska Pipeline can get underway 
within 90 days after the right-of-way ques- 
tion and environmental roadblocks have been 
cleared, and completed within three years. 

The problems and constraints on construc- 
tion of a Canadian line are many, and time 
estimates have ranged from seven to twelve 
years. While our energy crisis will worsen 
during the estimated three years of con- 
struction time for a Trans-Alaska Pipeline, 
what will the full impact be to our Nation if 
we wait seven years for a Trans-Canada 
line? Or ten years? Or twelve years? 

What are the problems and constraints 
dealing with the proposed Trans-Canada 
route? They include political, economic, .lo- 
gistic, nationalistic, and environmental con- 
siderations involving the Canadian Federal 
and Provincial governments and lengthy ne- 
gotiations between the United States and 
Canada. Other time-consuming problems will 
deal with comprehensive engineering and 
environmental studies, and settlement of 
Canadian Native Land Claims. 

Many proponents of the Trans-Canada 
route have armed themselves with out-dated 
quotations of responsible Ministers of Can- 
ada that appear to favor the building of an 
oil pipeline down the Mackenzie Delta. There 
is little doubt in my mind that eventually 
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the Canadians will become convinced that 
an oil pipeline down the Delta is needed. 
However, at the present time Canada does 
not even have an energy policy that deals ef- 
fectively with the question of northern re- 
sources and pipeline development. The Ca- 
nadians, however, have been devising policy 
options. On January 24, 1973, the Honorable 
Donald S. Macdonald, Canada’s Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, stated that 
within the next six months he planned to 
table in Parliament studies which would be 
the basis of a review of an energy policy for 
Canada. i 

In a recent interview with a Canadian 
où industry publication, entitled Oilweek, 
Minister Macdonald discussed four basic ap- 
proaches that would be included in the en- 
ergy statement: 1) Maximum energy devel- 
opment; 2) Optimum environmental consid- 
erations; 3) Ultimate conservation; and 4) 
Continuing development along current lines. 

Prime Minister Trudeau has said he ex- 
pects that the energy policy which will re- 
sult from discussion of the above options 
and other studies being presented in the 
energy policy statements is still a year away. 
Such a policy must be developed in careful 
cooperation with the Provinces of Canada 
when formulating its own. Minister Macdon- 
ald specifically points out in his discussions 
of January 24, when he said: “Since so 
much of Canadian energy resources are un- 
der the control and jurisdiction of the Ca- 
nadian Provinces, it is not possible for a 
Canadian Federal Government to enunciate 
a comprehensive policy on its own. Rather, 
what we will be doing is to put before 
the public, and other levels of government, 
an analysis of the Canadian energy scene as 
we see it, the implications in terms of the 
economy and the environment, and then use 
this as a basis upon which to attempt to 
achieve a national consensus on energy ob- 
jectives.” 

(This was demonstrated forcefully in re- 
cent months when a dispute broke out be- 
tween Alberta, Canada’s main energy-produc- 
ing province, and Ontario, the main energy- 
consuming province. Alberta successfully de- 
nied increased gas exports from that prov- 
ince to Ontario because they were not satis- 
fied with the current wellhead price in their 
province. This illustrates the ability of a 
single province to frustrate national objec- 
tives and this ability would certainly play 
a large role in any negotiations that might 
take place between the United States and 
Canada.) 

Aside from the problem of Canada de- 
veloping a coherent energy policy, it is ex- 
tremely naive to assume that environmental- 
ists and nationalists will not vigorously op- 
pose the construction of an oil pipeline down 
the Mackenzie Delta. Such groups will have 
ample opportunity to make their views 
known during the lengthy hearings that must 
take place before any pipeline—oil or gas— 
is approved in Canada. There is, in fact, al- 
ready organized resistance to the proposed 
gas pipeline from the Delta. 

An application for a gas pipeline from the 
Mackenzie Delta is expected to be sub- 
mitted to Canadian authorities sometime 
this year, and the group hopes that the line 
can be started in 1975. An oil pipeline ap- 
plication would be in direct competition with 
a gas line. It is not well understood in the 
United States that the size of Canadian 
capital markets and industry is very small 
in comparison with our own. It is already 
felt to be a significant problem in Canada 
to find enough Canadian capital and sup- 
plies to make the gas pipeline truly Cana- 
dian. The Canadian Government has stated 
on a number of occasions that any line 
built in Canada must maximize its Cana- 
dian content and ownership. If it is difficult 
to find supplies, construction men and 
capital to build one pipeline, how can the 
Canadians possibly consider building two 
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lines at the same time down the Mackenzie 
Delta corridor? 

If an oil pipeline application were placed 
before the National Energy Board and the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, a choice would have to be made 
at some stage between an oil or a gas line 
down the Delta. It should be pointed out that 
before the Government can make any de- 
cision on a pipeline application, full-scale 
hearings are required before the above 
boards. Some proponents of a Trans-Canada 
line have intimated that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would unilaterally approve an oll 
pipeline without the normal hearings, and 
Minister of Energy, Donald S. Macdonald, 
has specifically refuted this. Since it would 
eventually come down to a choice in Cana- 
da between an oil and a gas line, and since 
the discoveries in Canada’s North have so 
far been confined mainly to gas discoveries, 
obviously the Canadian choice would be for 
& gas line. 

Another fallacy is the estimated cost of a 
Trans-Canada line. The estimated cost of 
the Trans-Alaska line now stands at $3 bil- 
lion. A number of cost estimates have been 
given for the Trans-Canada line, with the 
figure of $4.2 billion the most often cited, 
although many believe that this figure again 
is extremely conservative. 

At this point it might be well to present 
other comparative information on the two 
proposed lines: 
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It is not realistic that a Trans-Canada line 
more than twice the length of the Trans- 
Alaska line could be built with a cost differ- 
ence of $1,2 billion. Obviously the higher 
per mile cost of the Trans-Alaska line pro- 
vides the safer line with the deeper gravel 
construction pads for line settlement. In 
construction the greater environmental 
threats are posed at river and stream cross- 
ings. With the Trans-Alaska route only one 
major river—the Yukon—has 25 smaller 
rivers would be crossed as compared to 8 
major rivers and 69 smaller rivers for the 
‘Trans-Canada. Both routes have seismic 
threat, the greater, however, is in Alaska. 

It has been pointed out that the Midwest 
is an oil deficient area. It also happens to be 
a severely gas deficient one. While opposi- 
tion to the Trans-Alaska pipeline was orig- 
inally based on environmental considera- 
tions, the opposition has now turned to ar- 
guments setting one regional economic inter- 
est against another. The longer this argu- 
ment persists, the more untenable will be the 
Nation's position in attempting to resolve 
a part of its energy and balance of payments 
problems. The actual situation in the Mid- 
west is that the current gas shortage is com- 
pounding the oil shortage. As more and more 
prospective gas customers and existing inter- 
ruptable gas customers are forced to turn 
to oil, the oil shortage gets more serious. By 
approving the Trans-Alaska Pipeline we will 
be able to get earlier delivery of gas to the 
midwest area from Canada and Alaska. 

In a recent interview with the Canadian 
publications Oilweek, Mr. William B. Wil- 
der, Chairman of the Board of the Canadian 
Arctic Gas Study Limited, made the follow- 
ing points: 
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“It would be very helpful if the Alyeska 
Pipeline is cleared this summer to start con- 
struction next winter. The longer it is de- 
layed the longer the delay in finding out 
whether gas can be released from the North 
Slope. If no substantial volume is likely to 
be available from this source, Canadian Arc- 
tic will have to depend on more reserves from 
the Delta to support its ultimate develop- 
ment.” He goes on to later say, “It is impor- 
tant also to integrate the Canadian project 
with Alaska gas. Alaska gas at this stage is 
required to provide sufficient reserves, It 
will also answer to a large extent the public 
concern over the speed with which Canadian 
reserves will be used.” 

An additional delaying factor is that Can- 
ada has not settled with the Canadian Natives 
in their aboriginal claims, A total of seven 
years was consumed by the Alaskan Natives 
from the time their claims were pressed until 
Congress finally enacted in December, 1971, 
PL 92-746, the “Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act.” While it is, of course, difficult to 
predict a time frame for settlement of the 
Canadian land claims, I think it would be 
fair to assume that the negotiations and set- 
tlement would consume a similar number of 
ycars. To think otherwise is simply naive on 
our part. On May 4, 1973 before the Founda- 
tion Francaise D'Etudes Nordiques’ Fifth In- 
ternational Congress in Le Havre, France, a 
statement was delivered by Mr. James Wah- 
Shee, President of the Federation of Natives 
North of Sixty Degrees. Mr. Wah-Shee clearly 
made his point when he said: “. . . . we be- 
lieve that successful land settlements could 
lead to a development of the North that 
would benefit us all. But we need our claims 
recognized and settled by our Government. 
We think that unless oil companies wish to 
be caught in the middle of protracted court 
proceedings between ourselves and the Goy- 
ernment, they should begin to meet with us.” 

The Supreme Court of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories in Yellowknife has ordered a tempo- 
rary freeze on clear transfer of Federal 
(Crown) land titles in the territories, in re- 
sponse to a caveat filed with the office of the 
Territorial Registrar of Land Titles by the 
Northwest Territories Indian Brotherhood. 
On May 15, the Court adjourned until July 9, 
and the land-freeze is expected to continue 
to at least the end of July. It would appear 
that the Court's action presents a similar 
situation to the stages of the executive freeze 
on Federal lands in Alaska back in 1966/1968. 

The Proponents of a Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line have proceeded on the blithe assumption 
that the mere agreement by both United 
States and Canadian officials the line could 
be constructed and in operation by 1977. 
Summing up the problems inherent in a 
Trans-Canadian Pipeline, and calculating 
from 1973, the following basic facts are es- 
sential in considering the time-frame for 
construction: 


Dating from— 


Trans- Trans- 
Canada, 1973 Alaska, (1966) 


1. Ist the Canadian Govern- 
ment must seseoe a natoni 
energy pol ased upon 
Canadian Porlismentary pro- 
cedures, which is at least a 
year away. ` 

. Before an application for an 
oil pipeline across Canada 
can be entertained compre- 
hensive cost, engineering, 
environmental, and economi 
studies will have to be com- 
pleted, which studies can run 
concurrently. 

3. Settlement of Canadian 
native land_claims, A fair 
estimate is 7 yr, of which 4 
can run concurrently with 
development of national 
energy policy and comple- 
tion of required studies. 


1 yr, 19742... 


3 yr 1977 4 yr (1969-72). 


3 yr 1980. 7 yr (1965-71). 
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Dating from— 
Trans- Trans- 
Canada, 1973 Alaska, (1966) 


4. Environmental suits, legal 3 yr (1970-73). 
dolays. 


5. Conservative estimate of 4 yr, 1984.... 3 yr, 1977. 
construction time, 

Total years already consumed _._........... 8 yr (1966-73), 
in cost, engineering, environ- 
mental, economic studies 
and settlement of Alaska 
native land claims and legal 
delays, x 

Estimated years for realization 
of a Trans-Canada pipeline 
(assuming no time is lost in 
environmental suits and legal 


delays). 3 

With HEPA and rights-of-way 
questions resolved immedi- 
ately, the Trans-Alaska pipe- 
line could be realized in. 


1 3h 973- 


3 yr (1977). 


The time-frame for the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line differs by four years because the Alaska 
Natives began their fight for land claims set- 
tlement eight years ago. 

There are a good many IFS involved in a 
proposed Trans-Canada Pipeline. We have 
been talking about problems and constraints 
facing the Canadian Government with little 
thought to possible constaints for the United 
States, Actually, there is a 6th consideration 
of paramount importance, and this is the 
resolution of United States legal constraints 
involving Canada’s requirement for owner- 
ship and control of the Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line. The possible legal complications are 
many as cited by a study conducted re- 
cently by the Alaska Pipeline Coordinating 
Committee: 1 

“A Trans-Canadian project would un- 
doubtedly engender a series of new legal 
problems in the United States. Significantly, 
few if any of these anticipated problems lend 
themselves to resolution by the affected gov- 
ernments until the enterprises that would 
own and operate a Trans-Canadian Pipeline 
have come into being and the details of the 
project have crystallized.” 

“Rights-of-way over Federal land would 
be required. Regardless of the action that 
the Congress takes to alter the width limita- 
tion of Section 28 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act, there is a possibility that the acquisition 
of rights-of-way for a Trans-Canadian over 
Federal lands would run on the shoals of 
Federal law just as the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line did. If, for example, conflicts with Fed- 
eral withdrawals accomplished by the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act were encoun- 
tered, amendatory legislation might be nec- 
essary.” 

“If the international agreement necessary 
for a Trans-Canadian line took the form of 
a treaty, Senate ratification would have to 
be obtained, Depending on the nature of the 
entities that were createc to own and operate 
a Trans-Canadian Pipeline or any of its com- 
ponents, upon the circumstances of the fli- 
nancing of the project and upon the terms 
of any relevant international agreement, the 
existing Federal economic regulatory au- 
thority the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion might prove inadequate, requiring Con- 
gressional action. 

“Further, the dissenting judges of the 
Court of Appeals in the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
case pointed out that a significant legal im- 
pediment to the acquisition of a Federal 
permit under Section 28 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for a Trans-Canada Pipeline may 
lie in the Canadian insistence on 51 percent 
ownership of any pipeline running through 
Canada." (See p. 20 infra.) Judge MacKin- 
non said for the dissenters: 


1 Moving Alaskan Oil—Trans-Canada or 
Trans-Alaska? “A study of the merits’—A 
report of the Pipeline Coordinating Commit- 
tee, State of Alaska, May 1973. 
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“Since United States laws provide that 
rights-of-ways for oil pipelines through 
public lands may only be granted by the 
Secretary of the Interior to applicants who 
possess the citizenship and nationality 
qualifications required by section 181 (of 
Title 30), a Canadian insistence on 51% 
control of a pipeline through Canada might 
mean that a United States pipeline con- 
trolled as to its through-put capacity oj 
Canadian citizens could not acquire a grant 
of any right-of-way in the United States be- 
cause Canadian laws, customs and regula- 
tions do not permit a pipeline in Canada 
to be controlled by United States citizens 
through a Canadian corporation.” Wilderness 
Society v. Morton, D.C. Cir. Nos. 72-1796 etc., 
decided February 9, 1973, slip op. at 135. 

Some opponents of the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line who are supporting a Trans-Canada 
route are proposing that the Congress au- 
thorize a study comparing the two. On the 
basis of the completed study, the Co: 
would then decide which pipeline should be 
built. 

Two things concern me about this ap- 
proach. One is the “either-or” nature of the 
decision. There is sufficient oil to supply both 
pipelines. Both pipelines are needed. 

The other matter for concern is the arro- 
gance with which such a decision would be 
made. If the Congress opted for the Cana- 
dian route over the Alaskan, the decision 
would say that we do not want a pipeline 
in our country; we want it in someone else's! 

It may be that I am naive, or perhaps my 
Canadian heritage is coming to the front, 
but I believe Canada’s sovereignty as a na- 
tion gives it the right to make the first move. 
Although we should be willing and ready 
to work with Canada for the building of 
their pipeline, it is arrogant of us to decide 
that it should be built, 

We should be requesting the President to 
meet with the Canadians to determine if 
they are interested in studying a pipeline 
through their country and offering our as- 
sistance in that. 

The main point is that Canadians decide 
if it is in their national interest that the 
pipeline be built. I have already mentioned 
some of the factors that will go into their 
decision. We should not be so arrogant as to 
assume that the Canadians will build a pipe- 
line through their country to meet our needs 
and desires, simply because our Congress says 
that is its wish. 

We must use Alaska’s huge oil reserves to 
help meet the energy requirements of the 
US. in the late seventies and through the 
eighties. Only in doing so, will we be able 
to retain some control over the horrendous 
balance of payments deficits that our country 
will be creating to meet our ever increasing 
need for oil. 

Today, we are importing more than 6 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum products daily at 
an approximate cost of 814 billion annually. 
And, as our insatiable needs for these criti- 
cal energy sources grow, we will by 1985, find 
ourselves in the chaotic position of spending 
more than $30 billion a year for imported 
petroleum products, Our nation cannot af- 
ford to incur deficits of that magnitude. With 
Alaskan oil, we can reduce that cost drasti- 
cally. 

For example, most energy experts agree 
that if we can make it through the 1980's 
then our country will have developed the 
technical expertise necessary to enable us 
to meet most of our requirements as a re- 
sult of major breakthroughs in alternate 
energy sources. If, during this time, we over 
deplete the Alaskan reserves in order to avoid 
the financial disaster of the 1980's, we could, 
through the use of a completed Alaskan 
pipeline in 1977, a Canadian pipeline in 1982, 
and a Northwest Passage marine route in 
1980 provide our country wtih more than 
20 billion barrels of oil. This will save the 
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United States at least $100 billion in balance 
of payment deficits. 

The more we delve into the imponderables 
of a Trans-Canadian pipeline, the clearer the 
issue becomes that the only alternative to 
our dilemma is through the immediate 
construction of an all-american owned/ 
operated/controlled oil pipeline from Prud- 
hoe Bay to the Port of Valdez. The interests 
of the United States and the state of Alaska 
can best be served by such an American 
owned line with an oil flow at the earliest 
possible time. To delay action, to further 
ponder our problems only compounds them. 
Time is rapidly running out. Construction 
of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline is imperative. 

V. ALASKA'S NEEDS—AND ECONOMIC SURVIVAL 


National needs—the energy shortage and 
the balance of payments deficits—are, of 
course the overriding concerns of the Con- 
gress. The needs of the State of Alaska are of 
vital importance and must be given con- 
sideration. The rugged grandeur of Alaska 
camouflages the melancholy fact that it is 
the poorest state in tht Union. The lack 
of agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
bases of a modern economy had kept my 
state on the brink of poverty. By the stand- 
ards of the Social Security Administration, 
14% of the families in the state and fully 
50% of the Native families have incomes 
below the poverty level. 

Alaska is trying to rise above its present 
status as the nation’s impoverished step- 
child, forced to take handouts from the 
federal government. Its state income tax is 
the highest in the nation, 16 percent of the 
federal assessment. The annual general 
fund expenditures have grown from $41 mil- 
lion in 1959 to more than $300 million in 
1972, Education, administration of justice, 
and welfare comprise approximately 75% of 
the State budget. Alaska’s operating deficit 
of $118 million this year is financed by the 
principal and the interest from the $900 mil- 
lion that was received in 1969 from the 
sale of oil leases on the North Slope. But 
that fund is shrinking at an alarming rate 
and will be virtually exhausted in five years. 

The development of Alaska’s rich natural 
resources holds the only hope of its people 
for attaining the quality of life enjoyed else- 
where in the Nation. 

The Honorable William A. Egan, Gover- 
nor of Alaska, detailed Alaska’s needs in 
testifying before the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee on March 9: 

“When Alaska became a State in 1959 it 
did not have the extensive agricultural, man- 
ufacturing, transportation, industry, trade 
and commerce, and population that have 
been the greatest sources of revenue to other 
states in our nation. In conferring state- 
hood, Congress acted recognizing that Alaska 
could become itself, a self-sustaining eco- 
nomic unit only by the careful management 
and timely development of her rich natural 
resource potential. The promise that Alas- 
kans would be free from the yoke of a ter- 
ritorial form of government in shaping their 
destiny; it was also a promise by Alaska to 
the Federal Government that Alaska could 
develop her resources wisely, so that she 
would not always be the poor step-child of 
the States, but could stand on her own, in- 
dependent of an extraordinary amount of 
Federal support.” 


VI, EFFECTS OF DELAYED RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
ON THE ALASKA NATIVES 


While further delay in development of 
Alaska’s resources and particularly further 
delay in the construction of the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline, will further aggravate the 
State's economic position, the Natives of 
Alaska—the people who need help most—are 
among the principal beneficiaries of further 
revenue from the pipeline. The Indians, Es- 
kimos and Aleuts of Alaska comprise almost 
one-fourth of the State’s total population, 
In December 1971, Congress passed the Alaska 
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Native Claims Settlement Act in recognition 
of their valid aboriginal land claims. 

Under the act, village and regional corpora- 
tions were established to administer the land 
and money settlements. Approximately half 
of that settlement was to have come from a 
revenue sharing provision of all mineral re- 
sources taken in the State of Alaska. Without 
the Alaska pipeline, revenue sharing from 
oil production will be non-existent. 

The Natives of Alaska are among the most 
deprived people in the Nation. They have the 
highest unemployment rate, the lowest edu- 
cational level, and the lowest average life 
span “of any ethnic group in the United 
States. In interior and western Alaska, where 
the majority of Alaska’s natives live, exist- 
ence is still primarily a subsistence way of 
life. The primary cause of death in these 
areas is accidental. The secondary cause is 
respiratory ailments, particularly pneumonia 
and tuberculosis. This is due to the harsh 
environment and the rigorous life they must 
lead just to survive. 

According to the latest Bureau of Indian 
Affairs statistics, the average unemployment 
rate is over 65 percent. During the winter 
months, the unemployment rate can exceed 
95 percent in some areas. As late as 1968, one 
district in Alaska had a median school year 
completed at 1.6 years. Today, only slightly 
more than 1 percent of Alaska’s natives have 
completed college. 

The Natives of Alaska were painfully 
aware of these problems as they negotiated 
the historic land claims settlement act. It was 
their hope not only to have the land reserved 
for them for traditional uses, but to have 
enough of a cash base so that each village 
and regional corporation can begin to estab- 
lish a viable economy. If the funds that they 
were counting on are not in sufficient 
amounts, the corporations will fail, and we 
will not have met our commitment to them 
when we passed the settlement act. 


VII. ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The environmental considerations that 
were triggered by the proposed pipeline are 
most important, requiring careful study. 
However, we cannot permit the objections of 
a handful of individuals to paralyze a project 
of vital need to the nation. 

I am convinced that the protective meas- 
ures and devices built into the plans for the 
pipeline will give full protection to Alaska’s 
environment and wildlife. With the possible 
exception of the space program, no engineer- 
ing project ever has been examined more 
exhaustively than the pipeline from Prudhoe 
Bay to Valdez. 

After the initial discovery of ofl and gas 
fields on the North Slope, the Department of 
the Interior appointed a task force to study 
the situation. It spent two years and $9 mil- 
lion on the study. An additional $350 million 
was spent on engineering and environmen- 
tal studies by the Alyeska Pipeline Service, 
the private company that will build the pipe- 
line. That was not the full extent of prelimi- 
nary work before the plans were drawn. The 
State of Alaska, several Federal agencies and 
at least a dozen universities and research in- 
stitutions were involved in investigating all 
facets of the project. The total expenditure 
is something in excess of $400 million. 

A summary of the features incorporated in 
the pipeline attests to the overriding con- 
cern for protecting the environment, which 
embraces some of the most hostile, yet deli- 
cate, country on the face of the earth. The 
greater part of the 789-mile pipeline will be 
underground, even when it crosses three 
mountain ranges and 350 rivers and streams. 
The cost of the pipeline has been doubled by 
putting it below the surface of the tundra 
to avoid defacing the landscape. When com- 
pleted, the pipeline and all supporting fa- 
cilities, requiring 1/100th of Alaska’s 586,000 
square miles, will be as inconspicuous as a 
line of sewing thread on a golf course extend- 
ing from the first to the eighteenth holes. 
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The entire system will be monitored con- 
tinuously from a computer-control center 
in Valdez. Electronic devices will detect any 
break in the pipeline, immediately, and au- 
tomatically stop the flow of oil to minimize 
leaks. Extreme precautions haye been taken 
to control the hazards of earthquakes. The 
pipeline has been engineered to sustain a 
horizontal movement of 20 feet and three 
feet vertically. Remote control cutoff valves 
will detect any change in pressure and seal 
of the line on both sides of a rupture within 
a few minutes. It should be noted that a gas 
pipeline across Cook Inlet did not break 
when Alaska was hit by a violent earth- 
quake in 1964, 

Wildlife will not be endangered because of 
habitat loss since the pipeline will not cross 
any major breeding areas. One reason for 
burying or ramping the pipeline is to per- 
mit two herds of 400,000 caribou to follow 
their customary migratory patterns. In wide- 
ly scattered places where the line is above 
ground, ramps and underpasses will be built 
to permit crossing by caribou, moose, bears 
and sheep. Experience at Prudhoe Bay has 
shown that caribou are indifferent to man's 
presence and use passageways readily. Some 
small game and furbearing animals living 
directly along the route may be disrupted 
temporarily during the construction, but ex- 
perts believe they will return after the crews 
have departed. 

A good deal of attention was devoted to 
studies of fish migration and spawning ac- 
tivities in all rivers and streams crossed by 
the pipeline. Actually, the pipeline will be 
buried at least five feet under the beds of 
the waterways and encased in thick concrete 
to prevent the transfer of heat to the water. 

All land excavated for the pipeline will be 
revegetated with fast growing grases to pre- 
vent erosion and to insulate the permafrost 
under the tundra. The Institute of Arctic 
Biology at the University of Alaska Agri- 
culture Experiment Station tested some 40 
species of grass at various sites along the 
route of the pipeline to find the most suit- 
able type at each location. 

Finally, in June 1972, the Alaska legisla- 
ture passed a bill imposing strict lability, 
without regard to fault, for any damage 
caused by oil spills in the water or on the 
land. The bill also provides compensation for 
the loss of subsistence resources resulting 
from the oil spills on land and water by the 
native population. 

The environmental concern about Alaska 
has been an asset since it now permits us to 
give assurances to all that oil will be trans- 
ported in Alaska safer and more sophisticat- 
edly than anywhere else in the world. 

Environmentally speaking, the Alaska line 
will be the model for all. Its construction 
will provide a new level of environmental at- 
tainment for others to strive for. The Alaska 
line is the environmental position for reason- 
able environmentalists. 

VII. A SYSTEM FOR SAFE TANKER TRANSPORT 

The construction of the pipeline is but one 
aspect of protection of the environment. 
Once the oil reaches its terminus at Valdez, 
I am equally concerned in seeing that it will 
be transported as safely as modern naviga- 
tional engineering will allow. To assure this, 
I have had meetings with the U.S. Coast 
Guard on the types of navigational systems 
which could be provided. Information on an 
ultimate system is now completed, and it 
should provide tankers moving through 
Prince William Sound with all-weather, col- 
lision/grounding free transit. 

Elements of my proposed Positive Vessel 
Control System include: 

VHF-FM Communications network with 
complete coverage of Prince William Sound 
and 30 miles to sea from Cape Hinchinbrook. 

Mandatory charted traffic lanes inbound 
and outbound, with an intervening separa- 
tion lane. 

Augmented aids to navigation. 
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Complete Radar coverage of the tanker 
route from approximately 30 miles south of 
Cape Hinchinbrook through Prince William 
Sound to terminal at Valdez. 

Compulsory Pilotage. 

Positive control of tanker transit includ- 
ing course stray advisories, recommended 
speed of advance, as well as movement con- 
trol such as permission to get underway, 
anchor, etc. 

Computerized control center to be located 
in Valdez with all remote site inputs trans- 
mitted by Microwave. 

To a major extent this system should elim- , 
inate the probability of an incident occurring 
as a result of poor weather, ship master's er- 
ror, faulty navigational aids or ice problems. 

Cost for installing, operating and main- 
taining this system will be returned to the 
government out o* a fund to be established 
from monies paid to the United States equal 
to % cent for each barrel of oil transported. 
And, to further assure that the most reliable 
collision avoidance system possible is used, 
I am also proposing that the ships transport- 
ing Alaska’s oil to the “Lower '48” be 
equipped with navigational systems which, 
through the use of digital computers and 
display consoles, will provide the ship cap- 
tains with pictorial displays of the harbor 
approaches and the dangers around them. 
This will provide the ship masters with in- 
stantaneous assessment of the area and it 
will further reduce the probability of human 
error by providing automatic radar fixes in 
relation to navigational aids, shoal displays, 
possible collision points and course and speed 
of ships in the vicinity. This type of system 
would also include automatic alarm notifica- 
tion to the captain alerting him when the 
ship is navigating outside of the parameters 
of its programmed course or if it is exceeding 
its authorized speed. 

A most important and unique feature of 
this type installation is that it allows the 
ship to use the Navy's Navigational Satellites 
to pinpoint its location in any type weather 
as it journeys from Valdez to Washintgon or 
California. This additional equipment, when 
used with the satellite system, is extremely 
accurate and will enable the ship to fix its 
position within 200 yards of its actual loca- 
tion on the ocean's surface. 

And, while I am certain that the cost of 
collision avoidance systems will result in 
some opposition, I feel that the additional 
safeguards which they would provide will as- 
sure safe, collision-free transit of ships trans- 
porting the oil. 

IX. NUCLEAR ENERGY: AN UNACCEPTABLE 
ALTERNATIVE 


Obviously our fossil fuels are not going to 
last forever and alternate sources of energy 
will have to be developed. The question re- 
mains which alternatives are most desirable 
from a variety of standpoints. For years, the | 
United States has assumed that nuclear 
power will be the future's major source of 
energy. Billions of dollars have been appro- 
priated by the U.S. Government for research 
and development of the peaceful use of the 
atom. Yet after several decades of experi- 
mentation with nuclear energy, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that we cannot 
have atomic energy without dangerous risk 
to public health and safety. 

In other words, through peacetime use of 
nuclear energy, the United States will have 
the potential of supplying enough radio-ac- 
tivity should a catastrophic accident occur, 
to annihilate whole populations. No means of 
assuring against any unforeseen accident or 
act of sabotage has yet been developed, nor 
does there appear to be any secure method 
of perpetual containment of radio-active 
wastes from our “peaceful” atom. 

Presently, 30 nuclear power plants are in 
operation, providing 1 percent of total U.S. 
energy. If the program of nuclear plant con- 
struction proceeds as now planned, we shall 
have at least 500 and possibly 1,000 such 
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plants by the turn:of the century. Just. one 
of those plants will necessarily generate per 
year the long-lived radioactive fission prod- 
ucts equivalent bombs. By simple arithme- 
tic, we can see that the steady build-up of 
these deadly materials will over a stretch of 
time surmount the total megatonnage of all 
the weapons testing ever performed by the 
United States, Russia, or Great Britain. 

In other words, through peacetime use of 
nuclear energy, the United States will have 
the potential of supplying enough radio- 
activity, should a catastrophic accident oc- 
cur, to annihilate whole populations. No 
means of assuring against any unforeseen 
kind of accident or act of sabotage has yet 
been developed, nor does there appear to be 
any truly secure method of perpetual con- 
tainment of radioactive wastes from our 
“peaceful” atom. 

An unavoidable by-product of the nuclear 
fission process is strontium-90. A single curie 
of lethal strontium-90, with a radioactive 
half-life of about 30 years, will release about 
87 billion high-speed particles per second, 
each with enough energy to break a quarter 
million chemical bonds in human tissue. 
Both cancer and genetic defects can start 
with radiation injury to a single cell. One 
hundred thousand curies of strontium-90 
are produced every year of operation for a 
1,000 megawatt power plant. 

Another by-product of nuclear fission, 
plutonium-239, is the most poisonous ele- 
ment ever handled by man. Dispersed as 
fine insoluble particles, invisible to the naked 
eye, one pound of plutonium-239 represents 
the potential for some nine billion human 
lung cancer doses. Given the 24,400 year half 
of plutonium-239, and plutonium dispersed 
into the biosphere represents a major car- 
cinogenic hazard for more than the next 
thousand generations. The annual handling 
of plutonium-239 in a fully developed nuclear 
power economy will be over the one-hundred- 
ton category, or some 200,000 pounds an- 
nually. 

The most ordinary observer will have no 
difficulty in imagining the havoc a small band 
of political terrorists could wreck by captur- 
ing just one atomic power plant. Entering 
criminals will also be quick to see opportu- 
nities in nuclear power blackmail. In order 
to achieve a minimum amount of public safe- 
ty under a system of proliferated nuclear 
power plants, the United States will, of neces- 
sity, require its citizens to restrict their daily 
habits, open their personal comings and go- 
ings to electronic scrutiny, and to submit to 
pervasive police authority at the least pros- 
pect of danger. 

We are presently experiencing this police 
invasion as a result of our dependency on 
air travel. And this is only when a few hun- 
dred lives are at stake. What kind of society 
will we create when the stakes are millions 
of lives? 

This view may sound like an excerpt from 
science fiction and many may wish to dis- 
count the possibility. But thoughtful anal- 
ysis will show that all the elements are 
present, Serious risk is involved in a future 
society dependent upon nuclear power. Al- 
ready, minor accidents and a case of sabo- 
tage at an unloaded plant have occurred. 

The Congress and the general public have 
yet to take a realistic assessment of the 
dangers. Hopefully, they will do so soon and 
demand that a halt be brought to power 
plant construction until a high degree of 
safety can be assured. Legislation to ac- 
complish these ends has been introduced in 
the Senate. To declare a moratorium at this 
time would cause little dislocation to our 
domestic energy network and I believe it 
imperative to develop necessary safeguards. 
At the same time, the United States must 
take the initiative in perfecting cleaner and 
better ways to produce energy. 
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X. LONG RUN ENERGY SOURCES 


That so much of our resources have been 
spent on the refinement of dangerous energy 
sources and so little on cleaning up our dirty 
energy sources, and little or nothing spent 
in developing new and compatibly healthy 
energy sources, are unfortunate commen- 
taries on our society. Many alternative en- 
ergy sources are known, and many are within 
the realm of immediate economic possi- 
bility. 

Prominent among the possibilities is use 
of the solar energy system. Solar celis have 
been used with great reliability in the space 
program for a dozen years. It has been esti- 
mated that the total electric energy con- 
sumed in the U.S. in 1969 could have been 
supplied by the solar energy falling on 0.14 
percent of the land area, based on a 10 per- 
cent conversion efficiency for the solar cells. 

Solar cells are too expensive to use today, 
but a solar energy panel estimates that the 
cells could reach public use in 10 to 15 years 
if some effort is made to reduce the cost. 

Again using the sun's energy, we could 
grow our own clean gas to make electricity. 
The trick is in conversion of tiny algae 
plants to methane gas by fermentation, a 
technology which was demonstrated long 
ago. A panel appointed by the President's 
Office of Science and Technology concluded 
that if solar development programs are ade- 
quately supported .. . synthetic fuels from 
organic materials could reach public use in 
five to eight years. The National Science 
Foundation has said that all the world’s en- 
ergy requirement in the year 2000 could be 
met by combustion of high energy plants 
cultivated on only about 4% of the world’s 
land surface, 

Another Governmental study reported in 
1970, that domestic animals in this coun- 
try—cattle, chickens, pigs—produce enough 
waste every year to make two billion barrels 
of low sulfur oil—or nearly 40 percent of our 
present consumption. In addition, our cities 
generate enough organic garbage each year to 
make another 400 million barrels. 

A more exotic form of energy production 
exists in harnessing the wind. Giant wind- 
mills attached to generators and electrolyzers 
can create storable—and ultimately usable— 
hydrogen fuel by separating hydrogen and 
oxygen. Electricity, heat and water can be 
produced whenever needed. Presently, studies 
to make use of windpower, particularly along 
coastal regions are underway. 

Perhaps the most promising source of 
clean, safe energy is underground hot water 
and steam. By a new method—Magmamax— 
utilizing isobutane to drive a vapor-turbine 
heat is exchanged and energy is produced. 
The production of electricity from geother- 
mal steam is a proven capability. It is being 
done in California, Russia, Japan, New Zea- 
land and a number of other countries. Hot 
springs are prevalent in the western states 
and even a few are located in the east in 
Virginia, New York and Arkansas, and along 
the gulf coast. 

We may have a powerhouse at our feet in 
geothermal energy. The potential electric 
power of steam and hot water under Cali- 
fornia’s Imperial Valley alone may be as 
large as 90 percent of the entire country’s 
-1970 electrical production. An additional 
1,500 megawatts of geothermal steam is 
available at the Geysers, 75 miles north of 
San Francisco. That is three times the power 
of the Hoover Dam. 

Presently, Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany operate the Geyser geothermal plant 
north of San Francisco, at 3.05 miles per kilo- 
watt hour. This compares with 3.35 miles at 
a coal plant in the Pacific system and with 
nuclear electricity at 5.63 miles from a Hum- 
boldt, California plant. 

The potential of energy generation which 
is cheap pollution free, non-radioactive, and 
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presents little risks to public health and 
safety is so great that we must plan to make 
use of those alternatives with all deliberate 
speed, A brave, new policy of energy research 
and development should be undertaken, 


Coordinating energy programs 


A vital step in the direction of a coherent 
national policy on energy is the establish- 
ment of federal office charged with the re- 
sponsibility of directing energy research and 
development. Such a Federal Energy Admin- 
istration would develop the technology and 
information base necessary to support devel- 
opment of the widest possible range of 
options available for future energy policy de- 
cisions. 

The administration would not only deter- 
mine the most effective short term solutions 
to immediate energy shortage problems but 
also carry out’ comprehensive demonstration 
programs in the fields of nuclear power, geo- 
thermal energy, solar, tidal and wind power, 
and other unconventional sources. 

This administration would keep an eye to 
wise and conservative use of energy with the 
long range goal of transferring our present 
energy base from non-renewable sources to 
renewable, self-perpetuating supplies such 
as wind, solar, waste, geothermal and so on. 
An overall objective of the administration 
would be to determine and support those 
energy systems which afford maximum bene- 
fit to the American consumer. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will be 
transferred to the new administration so as 
to obtain a necessary means of checks and 
balances upon their activities. 

A specially established trust fund, financed 
by an excise tax on energy sources, will 
underwrite costs of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration. I believe that the creation of 
such an entity at the Federal level to be of 
primary importance to the secure and or- 
derly development of our nation. 

XI, CONCLUSION 


The ability of our nation to properly ad- 
dress itself to the energy crisis will depend 
upon its perception of the crisis. This per- 
ception is not correct today. Not even the 
leadership is truly aware of the severity and 
consequences. 

The dismal facts of today’s problem are 
not new or surprising. Nor are they part of 
some oil industry conspiracy. The oil indus- 
try is no better and no worse than any other 
industry. But because oil and the wealth it 
has drawn became the elements of a free- 
wheeling and colorful West, a certain atti- 
tude has evolved, Images of a few eccentric 
personalities like John D. Rockefeller, Clint 
Murchison, J. Paul Getty and others come 
to mind. Their legends and scandals have 
been made popular. As a result, the image 
of oil is not well accepted in many quarters 
of this country. This is really too bad for 
below all the imagery and bravado there 
exists an industry that has served this na- 
tion well and given us power among nations. 

Its technology has brought us to a high 
level of dependency for our energy. How- 
ever, the industry lacked the ability to in- 
form the nation about the future. And the 
nation refused to believe the bias projections 
of oil, This unfortunate disbelief has and 
continues to impair the accurat> develop- 
ment of the intelligent public toward energy. 

Interestingly, it is new environmental 
awareness and the adversary role of small 
enlightened constituencies that tilt to restore 
the balance and define the totality of our 
human needs. These are the new forces that 
will permit us to meet our energy require- 
ments within the parameters of our eco- 
nomic system, Profit alone will no longer be 
the sole arbiter. 

Increased oversight and regulation of our 
energy suppliers may have to come about. 
Certainly, we can no longer permit any 
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arrogance of great wealth and power to jeop- 
ardize our national well-being. We have long 
since passed beyond the injustices of a lais- 
sez-faire economy. 

Our national policy on energy should not 
be limited by the artificial boundary of our 
national economy. The issue of sufficient 
energy is one of vast international implica- 
tion. Not only does the environmental factor 
weigh heavily upon our actions, but so does 
the prospect of an extended “cold war” for 
adequate energy supplies. The seeds of tre- 
mendous political and economic conflict can 
be found in the unjust distribution of energy 
resources. 

For the time being, we must act realisti- 
cally. The issue before us is quite simple. We 
have not planned for our needs in a cyber- 
nated society. As a nation, we have not 
planned properly for what we are most de- 
pendent upon—energy. 

The U.S. has moved from self-sufficiency 
to dependency. The short run consequences 
of this would not be so dire except for the 
skewed nature of our economy. The impor- 
tance of large quantities of oll to meet our 
needs will put in jeopardy our free enterprise 
system. The long run solution to this problem 
lies in a national resolve, backed by a finan- 
cial commitment that must exceed our ef- 
fort which put man on the moon. Regard- 
less of the cost, it is a pittance, for survival 
is at stake. 

The short run solution is equally simple 
for one solution looms above all others: we 
must maximize our domestic production not 
only to satisfy our energy needs but more 
importantly to ward off bankruptcy. The 
largest single element in maximizing do- 
mestic production is the construction of 
the Alaskan pipeline. Our nation is bleeding 
today and will be hemorrhaging tomorrow. 
The Alaska line can serve as a tourniquet for 
this nation. It strikes me as ridiculous that 
we do not have the good sense to apply it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New Mexico is recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska. I will 
try to keep my remarks brief so I can 
yield a few moments to the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Over the next 6 weeks or so, I an- 
ticipate studying and developing my 
knowledge of an area which involves 
the lack of orderliness or truthfulness 
concerning the people in this country. 

I am reminded, in beginning my dis- 
cussion of this matter, of a statement 
made by a great statesman named Bis- 
marck. Many decades ago Bismarck said 
that it seemed to him that God watched 
over drunks, children, and the United 
States of America. I think what he was 
saying, as he looked at America from 
the outside, that this great country, 
even if it makes mistakes, has such via- 
bility, such people power, and natural 
resource power that it bouncer back, 
and, in looking at it, it would appear 
that God has protected it in a very spe- 
cial way. 

Mr. President, I conclude that that ob- 
servation of providential guidance really 
no longer applies and that the United 
States of America cannot continue to 
make mistakes, that the margin for error 
is getting smaller and smaller. 

I am firmly convinced, whether there 
is a crisis or not, that it is not the prime 
issue. The prime issue is that we need to 
bring more orderliness and truthfulness 
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on the American scene so the American 
people can begin to make choices based 
upon sound facts. 

I wish to begin by talking about tech- 
nology; I am concerned that the United 
States of America is on the losing edge 
in world technology. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article from the Albuquerque Journal of 
June 24, 1973, wherein details of this lag 
in world technology are recounted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES LOSING EDGE In WORLD 
TECHNOLOGY 
(By Howard Benedict) 

For nearly a quarter century after World 
War II the United States held a command- 
ing lead over the rest of the world in develop- 
ing and using new technologies. But this 
leadership is being eroded by a resurgence of 
industry in Western Europe, Japan and the 
Soviet Union. Consequently: 

For the first time in 93 years the U.S. 
surplus in international trade turned into a 
deficit in 1968 and the balance of payments 
has continued to deteriorate slowly since 
then. 

Hundreds of thousands of jobs have been 
lost in this country. 

The Soviet Union has taken advantage of 
the American slowdown to embark on the 
all-out technological development program 
aimed at global military supremacy. 

A concerned Nixon administration has 
initiated programs intended to stimulate and 
direct the nation’s technological progress. 
Many are aimed at developing technology to 
solve technology-spawned problems such as 
pollution, an energy shortage, transportation 
snarls and urban development. 

There are many reasons for the relative 
decline of U.S. technology in the world arena. 
Included are lower wages overseas, higher 
foreign productivity, a drop in federal fund- 
ing for research in this country, the estab- 
lishment of plants abroad by American multi- 
national companies and the selling to other 
nations of American technological know- 
how and sophisticated products like space 
rockets. 

Most important, it was inevitable that 
many highly industrialized nations, flat on 
their backs after World War II, would re- 
bound and rebuild. Many did it with the 
help of U.S. foreign aid. 

Now, several products and processes which 
this country developed and prided itself on 
are being imported to America. 

In steel production, the United States has 
gone from 47 per cent of world production 
to 20 per cent in the last 20 years. 

Nine out of every 10 home radios sold 
in the United States come from overseas, 
as do half of the shoes, 52 per cent of black 
and white television sets, 95 per cent of the 
motorcycles, 90 per cent of the baseball 
gloves, 76 per cent of the tennis rack- 
ets, 65 per cent of the sewing machines 
and 16 per cent of the automobiles, once 
an almost exclusive American enterprise. 

Your color TV set might have a “Made 
in USA” label, but a look inside will dis- 
close many foreign electronics, mostly from 
Japan. 

The AFL-CIO estimates 700,000 U.S. jobs 
have been lost to this kind of competi- 
tion in the last five years. The electronics 
industry estimated 650,000 jobs lost; the 
footwear industry predicts 175,000 jobs will 
be lost by 1975, and the textile industry 
says it lost 250,000 jobs in 1969 alone. 

More than 100,000 industrial scientists, 
engineers and technicians in the United 
States are unemployed. 

Much of the U.S. balance of payments 
deficit comes in the so called low technol- 
ogy areas such as footwear, textiles, iron, 
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steel and furniture. There are items of low 
productivity or widely available old tech- 
nology. They produced a trade deficit of 
$68 billion in 1970. 

But in high technology products in 
which the United States has excelled— 
aircraft, chemicals, computers, automobiles, 
and machine tools—this nation has had a 
steady trade surplus of more than $9 bil- 
lion annually every year since 1965. 

Economic analysis shows this nation has 
achieved much of its standard of living 
by turning out these high technology 
items in which the individual worker pro- 
duces high value per man hour, while im- 
porting low technology products and de- 
creasing our production of them. 

This lesson has not been lost on other 
countries, particularly Japan and Western 
Europe. They are investing heavily in high 
technology industries, converting present 
industries to greater productivity, taking 
advantage of their lower wage rates and 
moving in on the international market in 
just the area where the United States was 
doing best. 

In 1970, the U.S. trade surplus in high 
technology products with developed na- 
tions like Japan, Western Europe and Can- 
ada was $2.1 billion, off 43 per cent from 
1965, while its surplus with the rest of 
the world in those products was $7.4 bil- 
lion, up 37 per cent. 

In that same period, American ex- 
ports to all the world in high technology 
goods dropped from 80 to 65 per cent of 
the market. 

Says Edward Cole, president of General 
Motors Corp.: 

“America’s technology advantage over ad- 
vanced nations such as Japan and those of 
Western Europe has been trimmed substan- 
tially—in some fields eliminated. With the 
ready availability of technology of all other 
nations, it is difficult to foresee the possi- 
bility of American industry re-establishing 
any appreciable technology gap in the years 
ahead. 

“Also, the productivity growth of leading 
overseas competitors In recent years has been 
higher than that of U.S. manufacturers.” 

Between 1965 and 1970, according to an 
Argus Research Corp. study, Japan led the 
world with a 14.2 per cent increase in output 
per man hour, or productivity. West Ger- 
many ranked next with a 5.3 per cent gain. 
while the United States, traditionally the 
world leader, ranked at the bottom of the 
list of advanced industrialized economies with 
a 2 per cent gain. 

Stated another way, a Japanese company 
gets more than 100 hours of work for each 
$100 of wages. Compared with that, a French 
British or German company will get about 
50 hours work. For the same wages, a U.S. 
company gets only 25 hours of work. 

“The current high level of absenteeism, 
the work stoppages and turnover rates in 
American industry are having serious detri- 
mental effects on our efforts to increase pro- 
ductivity,” reports GM's Cole. “Some GM 
plants see as much as 20 per cent absentee- 
ism on certain Mondays and Fridays. We 
have to staff for the absentees, and as a 
result our total costs go up and productivity 
per man hour goes down. 

“Somehow, we must find ways—working 
with our employees and the unions—to im- 
prove the employes’ pride of workmanship 
and personal dedication to do the best job 
possible every working day.” 

From the end of World War II through the 
mid 1960s, the United States was unmatched 
in its ability to produce new products, get 
them into a mass market place and keep 
increasing the productivity of its industry 
with work-saving machines. 

There were other reasons besides a post- 
war hangover in many parts of the globe. 
Proportionately, the United States had a 
much larger force of technical manpower. 
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Risk capital was more readily available, and 
American companies moved fast to introduce 
new products. 

Moreover, the United States was spending 
more than $20 billion in federal funds a year 
for research and development on such mas- 
sive projects as nuclear power, missiles and 
space. The money helped to propel the tech- 
nology of computers and microelectronics. 

Most of the world’s airlines flew jetliners 
made in America. Most of the world’s com- 
puters and electric instruments came from 
this country. U.S. contractors and engineers 
scattered around the globe to build chemical 
plants, bridges, dams and harbors. 

But as the Europeans and Japanese recov- 
ered in postwar years the reverse technology 
lag began to appear. Foreign steelmakers be- 
gan installing new processing—like the basic 
oxygen furnace—on a wider scale than 
American industry. New, modern foreign 
plants suddenly made many U.S. factories 
almost obsolete by comparison. 

In the early 1960s, American heavy ma- 
chinery builders encountered strong overseas 
competition in both design and price. 
Twenty years of foreign aid had forged many 
nations’ economies into significant factors in 
international trade. 

The cold war, meanwhile, fueled an in- 
tense technological battle between the U.S. 
and Russia. Both sought prestige and power 
in developing sophisticated new military 
‘weapons and space vehicles. 

The United States won the race to the 
moon and then seemed content to sit on its 
laurels. It cut space funding nearly in half— 
from $5.9 billion in 1966 to $3.2 billion this 
year, tossing thousands of skilled technical 
people out of work. 

Simultaneously, with cold war tensions 
eased, military research funding has been 
sliced by several billion dollars. 

But the Soviets have not slowed down ac- 
cording to Defense Dept. officials. Examples: 

The U.S. Air Force is developing an ad- 


vanced strategic bomber, the B1, scheduled 
to fly in about two years. The Russian equiv- 
alent, the Backfire, already is in the air. 
The Soviet MIG-28 Foxbat, already flying, 
is a Mach 3 all weather fighter aircraft that 
outperforms in speed and altitude anything 
the United States has in service or on the 


drawing board. The F-14 Navy fighter craft 
and the F-15 Air Force fighter are being de- 
veolped and both will have a speed less than 
Mach 3. 

The Russians have 50 per cent more first 
line aircraft than the United States, and 
more than half this nation’s air fleet is more 
than 10 years old. 

America and Russia have about the same 
number of naval vessels in commission. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of the Soviet craft are more 
than 25 years old, compared with 75 per cent 
of the US. fleet. 

In space, the Soviets have developed an 
orbital bomb system and a satellite killer 
capable of knicking American reconnaissance 
communications and other payloads out of 
the sky. 

“Now, more than anytime over the past 
quarter century, USSR military investment 
represents the most direct challenge to U.S. 
power and national security” warns a De- 
fense Dept. analyst. “On the other hand, our 
forces still represent a very realistic deter- 
rent.” 

He said the United States still holds an 
edge in strategic bombers, electronic warfare, 
missile guidance systems, mulitple maneu- 
verable missile warheads and submarine mis- 
sile systems. 

Another factor in the reverse technological 
gap has been the establishment around the 
globe of automobile, chemical, machinery, 
electronics and other plants by U.S. multi- 
national companies, lured by cheap labor 
and other incentives. This has caused a trans- 
fer of considerable American technology 
abroad. 
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Organized labor long has protested this 
practice, and in March the AFL-CIO legis- 
lative director, Andrew J. Biemiller, told a 
Senate committee that McDonnell Douglas 
Corp., is selling an entire Thor Delta rocket 
system to Japan—which will use it to com- 
pete with the US. commercial satellite 
launching business. 

Biemiller also said the company has given 
permission to Japan to build 91 F-4 fighter- 
bombers and that Northrop is about to per- 
mit production of its F5E fighters in Taiwan. 

Under a Western Electric Co. contract, 
Lockheed Electronics Co. is assembling com- 
ponents of the Safeguard anti-missile sys- 
tem’s memory core racks in a Hong Kong 
factory employing 700 workers at $2 a day, 
Biemiller said. 

He said sharing advanced U.S. engineering 
and aircraft technology with other countries 
not only costs American workers their jobs, 
but represents the turning over of advanced 
technology paid for by the American tax- 
payer. 

Sen. Abraham Ribicoff, D-Conn., the panel 
chairman, commented “we have been under 
the illusion that high technology is the sav- 
ing grace in our balance of trade. I believe 
that what Mr. Biemiller is pointing out is 
that we are in the process of exporting our 
high technology and our trade surplus in 
this area.” 

A growing school of economists believe the 
country is under-investing. in industrial 
research. 

They feel that massive research funds of 
the last 25 years were so heavily weighted 
to the needs of the military and, to a lesser 
extent, the space program, that industrial 
research suffered a real decline. 

The analysts say industry is reluctant 
to invest in research because risks and costs 
are high. A study by Michael Boretky, a Dept. 
of Commerce economist, shows that in the 
1960s, U.S. industry was not employing scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians on anything 
like the scale of Western Europe or Japan. 

Western Europe, with a population 30 per 
cent larger than that of the United States 
and a gross national product one-third small- 
er, had 33 per cent more technical people in 
industrial research. Japan, with half the 
population of the United States, one-seventh 
of its GNP, had 70 per cent as many re- 
searchers in the civilian research area. 

And while wages have been rising steadily 
in these countries, much of this has been 
offset by increased public research money to 
promote so called “industries of national in- 
terest” in high technological fields. 

In 1966, the latest year for which Scientific 
Manpower Commission figures are available, 
the United States graduated 38,000 engineer- 
ing students while the Soviet Union gradu- 
ated more than four times that number. 
Because of layoffs in technical fields, Ameri- 
can youth in recent years has been less in- 
clined to study engineering or science. 

President Nixon has taken steps in recent 
months in an effort to turn the tide. He hopes 
to set new technological goals for the nation, 
attacking national problems in a way which 
also will help the US. trade position. 

Among solutions being considered are fi- 
nancial incentives to stimulate development 
and use of new technology. They could in- 
clude loan guarantees, grants, procurement 
contracts and tax incentives for research and 
capital expenditures. It also has been sug- 
gested that some antitrust restrictions that 
prevent companies from working in joint 
programs might be dropped. 

Nixon’s proposed budget for fiscal year 1974 
includes $772 million for research into new 
energy sources, aimed at offsetting a grow- 
ing dependence on foreign oil. 

The budget also includes $700 million for 
research into socially oriented goals such as 
communications for education, urban de- 
‘velopment, health care, nutrition, waste 
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management, antipollution measures and 
‘better weather prediction and control. 

With the end of huge munitions and logis- 
tic expenditures in Vietnam, the military is 
diverting much of these allocations in the 
1974 budget to more research to push promis- 
ing developments—hoping to achieve in- 
creased military effectiveness at a lower price. 

The Navy budget includes a look at creat- 
ing a new type of sea force with new tech- 
nology hydrofoils, air cushion vehicles and 
verticle and short takeoff aircraft which could 
spin off into commercial applications. In the 
Army, heavy lift helicopter development of- 
fers a dual promise for military and civil 
applications. 

In space, the President strongly backs de- 
velopment of the space shuttle, the revolu- 
tionary rocket plane which late in this dec- 
ade is to start making repeated trips into 
space. 

Shuttle research could produce new fam- 
ilies of electronics and materials as well as 
completely alter space exploration. Even su- 
personic transport study is being continued 
in the 1974 budget, but at a modest pace of 
$28 million. With this money, NASA will 
evaluate an advanced version of the plane, 
studying longer range, lower noise and im- 
proved sonic boom conditions. 

“We must concertedly apply technology to 
national opportunities,” says a specialist in 
technology policy. “And we have to keep our 
exploratory research strong, that’s the well- 
spring of all our progress—technological or 

The next few years will tell how well the 
philosophy will work in improving America's 
technology position. 


Mr. DOMENICTI. Mr. President, anyone 
who reads the article would conclude 
that America’s strong technological ad- 
vantage over the world is, indeed, on the 
way down. I think we will all agree that 
it is certainly not good for our country. 

Concerning energy, I think we must 
also conclude that without an adequate 
source of energy, America’s edge in world 
technological application, and thus its 
real power in the international market 
place, are also destined to lag and, in- 
deed, destined to turn us into a second- 
rate power. So the first truth this coun- 
try must set out to prove is that, indeed, 
technology is good and that America 
must remain on the top rung of applied 
technology for the well being of its citi- 
zens and for the well being of the world. 
If we establish that fact, we must con- 
clude that it is time for us to get on 
with a true approach to giving the Ameri- 
can people the truth about our need for 
energy and to add some orderliness to 
the chaos that exists. 

So if I have one word of advice for 
the executive that is going to set up this 
new department and zero in on the 
energy crisis, it is this: Build into it a 
fact-finding machinery that is beyond 
reproach so that when the American 
people are told this is the status of 
energy, that it is short-term or long- 
term, an American source, or a world 
source, that this is the source we may 
develop some day or this is the source 
today, then the American people can 
believe it. 

We should build into it a fact-finding 
mechanism so that when we discover 
detrimental facts about the development 
of energy, the American people will be 
told the truth, and they can make a 
choice about the Alaskan pipeline based 
upon the facts and not upon emotions. 
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In connection with nuclear energy, we 
should develop a true factfinding ability 
so that we can tell the American people 
the alternatives and they can make a 
choice, 

Mr. President, I start today convinced 
that there are many people who do not 
believe we have a crisis. Many people 
believe myths about America’s techno- 
logical strength; and there are many 
people who believe myths about Amer- 
ica’s production sof energy—namely, 
what it can and what it cannot do. 

I submit that the first order of busi- 
ness is to build a machinery that will 
develop the truth and present it to the 
American people to make a choice. If 
they have the truth, or the best of truth 
that we can develop, they will make the 
right choice. 

The second item I would like to call 
to the attention of the Senate to prove 
my point about the facts is an article 
entitled ‘“‘Coal Gas’ Plants Facing 
Lengthy Delay.” This is an article which 
was published in the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal of May 6, 1973, and it is a Western 
Resources Wrap-Up, In the article, facts 
are developed with respect to how long 
it might take to get an experimental 
gasification plant in the Four Corners 
area of the United States, as described 
by the Washington reporter who is pre- 
paring the Western Resources Wrap-Up. 
The article indicates some Western com- 
panies do not know what agency of Gov- 
ernment to apply to for permits to get on 
with the development of an experimental 
plant. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that this article may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Coat Gas” PLANTS FACING LENGTHY 
DELAY 


(By Helene Monberg) 


WAsHINGTON.—The two proposals to build 
“coal gas” plants in the Four Corners area 
of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Arizona 
face the same problem as the Alaska pipe- 
line proposal—lengthy delay because of pos- 
sible deficiencies in the law. 

A consortium of oil companies planning to 
build the Alaska pipeline to move oil from 
Prudhoe Bay on Alaska’s oil-rich North 
Slope to the port of Valdez in southern 
Alaska applied for a right-of-way permit 
from the Interior Dept. in June, 1969. In 
1970, three environmental groups filed a suit 
to block the pipeline on environmental 
grounds and also on the key point: that 
Interior did not have jurisdiction under 
the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act to grant the 
permit. 

Backing a U.S. Court of Appeals decision 
in February, the U.S. Supreme Court on 
April 2 agreed with the environmentalists’ 
challenge, and ruled that Interior had no 
authority to grant the permit. The consor- 
tium sought a pipeline right-of-way 200 feet 
wide, but the courts held Interior only had 
the authority to grant a right-of-way of 50 
feet, not including the width of the pipe, 
under the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act. 

Now the Mineral Leasing Act must be 
amended before Interior can act on the ap- 
plication. The courts did not consider the 
environmental questions raised in the law- 
suit, so these will be considered by the 
courts later if and when Congress changes 
the right-of-way law. 

A similar question is posed by the Four 
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Corners coal gasification proposals, the first 
ever filed at the Federal Power Commission. 
Does FPC have jurisdiction over “coal gas” 
plants? El Paso Natural Gas Co. filed its ap- 
Plication with FPC on Nov. 15, 1972, for a 
certificate to construct and operate minor 
natural gas tap and valve facilities to move 
into its interstate pipeline system synthetic 
gas to be manufactured by the big coal 
gasification plant that El Paso plans to build 
in San Juan County, N.M. El Paso did NOT 
ask FPC to take jurisdiction over the “coal 
gas” plant itself, on the belief that FPC 
does not have such jurisdiction. 

Four companies on Feb. 7 filed an applica- 
tion with FPC for a certificate to construct 
and operate both a big coal gasification plant 
and a 67-mile pipeline from the proposed 
plant in San Juan County to the main gas 
pipeline near Gallup, N.M. The four compa- 
nies DID ask FPC to take jurisdiction over 
the entire “coal gas” operation. They are 
Trans-western Coal and Gasification Co., and 
Trans-Western Pipeline Co., both of Houston; 
Pacific Coal Gasification Co. of Los Angeles, 
and Western Gasification Co. of Farming- 
ton, N.M. 

Both applications test the authority of 
FPC to take jurisdiction over the synthetic 
gas from coal and the plants that make coal 
into gas. Each project involves a plant that 
will gasify coal into 250 million cubic feet 
of synthetic gas a day. Cost of the El Paso 
plant complex is currently estimated at $420 
million, $70 million more than when El Paso 
Trans-Western project was $428,339,000, of 
which $405,940,000 is estimated as the cost 
of the coal gasification project and $22,399,000 
as the cost of the 67 miles of additional pipe- 
line to be built in San Juan and McKinley 
Counties, N.M. 

Because FPC itself is not sure of its juris- 
diction, its procedure in similar cases in 
the past has been to go through its entire 
hearings process to develop the facts in the 
case before making a decision. Also, this 
makes FPC's final decision less vulnerable 
to attack in court. In the Four Corners cases, 
FPC is regarded as the lead agency at the 
federal level, though both the Depts. of In- 
terior and Transportation are also involved. 

FPC has to complete environmental state- 
ments on both projects before hearings can 
begin. Each statement will probably be a 
year or more in preparation because these 
applications are breaking new ground, FPC 
Officials said. The El Paso application is ex- 
pected to be heard first. 

The hearings process on big applications 
before FPC commonly takes a couple of years. 
So it is likely to take FPC a minimum of 
three years to determine whether it even 
has jurisdiction over the “coal gas” plants 
and the pipelines carrying the synthetic gas 
before it is mixed with natural gas in the 
big interstate gas systems. Legal challenges 
after FPC rules will cause more delay. 

The 1938 Natural Gas Act gave the FPC 
the authority to regulate the transportation 
and sale for resale of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce. It defined “natural gas” as 
“either natural gas unmixed, or any mixture 
of natural and artificial gas.” The courts in 
the past have restrained FPC from expand- 
ing its jurisdiction beyond its statutory 
limits. 

Citing these court cases, FPC has declined 
to take jurisdiction on several applications 
recently. It ruled last Dec. 7 that it did not 
have jurisdiction over the construction of 
a plant to be built by Algonquin Gas Trans- 
mission Co, near Fall River, Mass., to convert 
naphtha feedstocks into synthetic gas to be 
commingled with natural gas at an Algon- 
quin tap in Berkley, Mass. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
placed this article in the Recorp to show 
that we have not even reached the point 
in America where anyone knows the 
truth about the energy crisis. 
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I close my remarks by saying that Bis- 
marck was correct when he said that 
God watches out for little children, 
drunks, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, because here today we are beginning 
to develop what is the resource of Amer- 
ica, and that is a discussion with its peo- 
ple about its problems and from it we 
will come up with the answer. I think 
that truth and orderliness are what we 
need for starters. Programs can develop 
from there. 

I understand the Senator from Utah 
would like to comment. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has less than 1 minute. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the very 
few seconds remaining I wish to com- 
mend the Senator and those who pre- 
ceded him in this very excellent discus- 
sion on the energy problems of this coun- 
try. I have been much concerned with 
this matter for a number of years, reach- 
ing back to 1965, when I first introduced 
the bill to create a Department of Na- 
tional Resources in order to deal in an 
orderly manner with the problem that 
has -been diffused through the Federal 
Government, and on which even today 
we do not have an integrated, sensible 
policy on how we are going to develop 
and utilize our energy resources. 

I would like at a later time to par- 
ticipate in a further colloquy with the 
other Members of the Senate on this 
problem, and I congratulate all who have 
participated this morning and assure 
them that I want to participate as we 
discuss this matter further. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, first 
let me say that I appreciate the initia- 
tive of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma in organizing this very help- 
ful and useful discussion of the energy 
crisis. 

The energy crisis which many of us 
have had a hard time believing would 
occur, is now upon us and it will be with 
us a good long time. Indeed, I believe 
that it is quite possibly the most serious 
long-range problem facing the Nation. 

The crisis is the result of our demand 
for energy outstripping our supply. We 
are already experiencing shortages in 
refined fuels. These shortages are likely 
to become more severe and we will ex- 
perience shortages of other forms of 
energy in the years ahead. These short- 
ages mean inconveniences. These incon- 
veniences have been and will be irritat- 
ing to energy consumers. Indeed, it is 
likely that we will have to alter our life 
styles in several respects in an effort to 
accommodate the limitations on energy 
supplies. 

But the major significance of the 
energy crisis is its potential impact on 
the economy. This impact is twofold. 
First of all, the shortage of energy 
relative to supply will almost certainly 
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add powerful new impetus to the in- 
flation. Inflationary pressures flowing 
from the shortage of energy will by 
no means be limited to higher prices 
to the automobile driver for gasoline 
and to the homeowner for heating oil. 
The price of energy is a basic component 
in the price we pay for every item pro- 
duced and every service provided in this 
country. This type of structural inflation 
is extremely difficult to control and the 
magnitude of its impact is only dimly 
perceived at this date. 

At the same time, the energy shortage 
can act as & very serious drag on the 
economy. If the energy shortage is of 
major magnitude it can sharply reduce 
the growth of our economy. It could make 
it impossible for us to create enough new 
jobs in this country to take care of those 
entering the labor market. It could, in- 
deed, produce a significant depression in 
this country. 

Beyond the impact of the energy crisis 
on the economy, it is, also, likely to have 
a significant impact on our political and 
economic relations with other countries 
in view of the fact that in the years 
ahead we must rely heavily on energy 
sources from abroad. 

Mr. President, we have already seen 
the first hard signs of the energy crisis. 
A number of noncontract gasoline dis- 
tributors have been forced out of busi- 
ness. And in our rural areas, farmers 
have suffered temporary work stoppages 
because of shortages in gasoline and 
diesel. So far, crop production has not 
been significantly reduced, but great in- 
conveniences have been suffered and con- 
siderably higher economic costs have 
been incurred. 

Concern has been expressed over the 
prices of food. Let me assure you, Mr. 
President, that if farmers do not have 
enough fuel to carry out their production 
schedule we will face not only sharply 
higher food prices, but actual food short- 


es. 

To prevent this from occurring, I be- 
lieve it is essential that the administra- 
tion adopt a mandatory fuel allocation 
program. I fully recognize the reluctance 
of the administration to adopt that 
course of action. Fuel allocation is com- 
plex and an incorrectly designed manda- 
tory program could cause greater prob- 
lems than it solves. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that insofar as the needs of agri- 
culture are concerned, a mandatory allo- 
cation program is justified and, indeed, 
demanded at this time. 

In this connection I would stress the 
importance of action by the administra- 
tion to assure adequate crude oil sup- 
plies to the inland, independent refineries 
which are such an important source of 
gasoline and diesel for farmers. It is out- 
rageous to me that at a time when we 
desperately need every barrel of refinery 
production many of the inland refineries 
have been forced to run at considerably 
less than capacity because of their in- 
ability to obtain sufficient supplies of 
crude. This is a problem that can be 
solved. It must be corrected and soon. 

By emphasizing the need for a manda- 
tory allocation program to meet the 
needs of agriculture, I do not suggest 
that there should not be mandatory allo- 
cation for other sectors. I do believe that 
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at the moment, the agriculture situa- 
tion is the most critical and it must be 
dealt with first. å 

Mr. President, beyond the immediate 
problem of providing an allocation of 
refined petroleum products to assure 
adequate supplies for priority users, we 
need to address ourselves to the energy 
problem in all its aspects and the full 
range of actions that will be necessary 
over the next several decades. And in 
this respect it is absolutely essential. it 
seems to me that we develop as early as 
possible and practical, a coordinated na- 
tional energy policy. 

There are currently more than 60 de- 
partments, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, and bureaus, in the Federal 
Establishment which have some respon- 
sibility to form energy policy. This frag- 
mentation of effort has led to chaos in 
the decisionmaking process—and to 
mistakes that will be most costly and in- 
convenient to correct. 

The situation is little better in Con- 
gress: The Library of Congress reports 
that energy-related bills have been re- 
ferred to 13 different Senate committees, 
15 different House committees, and one 
joint committee. As of May 2, 1973, a 
total of 414 energy-related bills and res- 
olutions had been introduced in the two 
Houses. 

This flurry of legislative activity may 
be characterized as frenetic—but it, also, 
reflects the deep concern of Members 
over various aspects of the energy prob- 
lem. 

There are literally dozens of excellent 
suggestions contained in these scores— 
hundreds—of bills. But there is little op- 
portunity for Congress to consider priori- 
ties in dealing with energy policy on a 
rational and constructive basis. 

Mr. President, there have been some 
efforts to create the machinery for or- 
derly energy policy making. Senate Res- 
olution 45, approved May 3, 1971, estab- 
lished a panel of Senators. from various 
committees to conduct a national fuels 
and energy policy study. That study, un- 
der the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
sot), is well underway. 

The Senate has passed S. 70, a bill 
to create a White House Council on Ener- 
gy Policy. The major duties of the Coun- 
cil, of course, would be to coordinate 
energy policy in the executive branch, 
and to assist Congress in meeting its re- 
sponsibilities in this area of concern. 
Finally, I note that the President will 
propose a major reorganization of the 
Government to centralize energy policy 
under one cabinet level official. 

The more diligent and timely our ef- 
forts to get organized, the better our 
chances will be in dealing with the pro- 
foundly important and challenging pol- 
icy options which must be considered in 
the coming years. 

Mr. President, I earlier spoke of the 
impact of the energy crisis on economic 
conditions in this country. It is, also, im- 
portant to view the energy problem as 
it relates to national security. For exam- 
ple, in 1959, President Eisenhower issued 
a proclamation which placed a limit on 
oil import levels. President Eisenhower 
recognized that a secure domestic ener- 
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gy base is a vital element of national 
security, and asserted that oil import 
quotas were needed to encourage develop- 
ment of domestic reserves. 

This policy was successful for little 
more than a decade. Texas and Louisiana 
oil fields operating at less than 50 per- 
cent of capacity in 1967 are at 100 per- 
cent today. President Nixon in April of 
this year was forced to suspend all direct 
controls on crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts imports in order to»accommodate 
the country’s voracious appetite for gas- 
oline. 

I will not attempt to lay blame for 
those conditions which occasioned the 
President's decision to suspend direct im- 
port quotas. Suffice it to say that the 
“national security” arguments are no 
less valid today than when President 
Eisenhower advanced them to justify the 
quotas in the first instance. 

The National Petroleum Council, an 
industry advisory group, has estimated 
that by 1985 oil imports could represent 
as much as 65 percent of our total oil 
supply—and as much as 33 percent of 
our total energy supply. 

These startling statistics—not se- 
riously disputed by the industry or the 
administration—have profound impli- 
cations in assesing the security interest 
of the United States. Under any cir- 
cumstances now foreseeable, the country 
will be profoundly affected by the eco- 
nomic and political decisions of a rela- 
tively few foreign leaders for a smooth 
fiow of oil and gas supplies within a few 
short years. 

Western Europe and Japan are de- 
pendent—almost totally—upon imports 
for their petroleum requirements. And 
now the United States has joined in the 
quest for foreign supplies to meet essen- 
tial needs. The price of oil on the world 
market has doubled over the past 3 
years—it may double again in the next 3 
years. No one knows. But we can pre- 
dict that a $1 increase in the price of a 
barrel of crude oil in 1980 will increase 
the American foreign oil bill by a stag- 
gering $7 billion. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are today, and will be for some time to 
come, the captives of a foolhardy energy 
policy which has emerged—by default 
and helter-skelter—over the years. Our 
economy and life-style are based upon 
the presumption that cheap supplies 
of petroleum products and natural gas 
would be available in quantity almost 
indefinitely. That presumption has been 
proved by events to be false, and the 
crunch has come sooner than had been 
expected by most. 

The US. balance of payments and 
trade position will be under assault for 
the next two decades—at least—as the 
country turns abroad for oil and gas. 
The dollar drain will be in the hundreds 
of billions, and the competition for ac- 
cess to foreign reserves in politically 
unstable regions of the world will be 
intense. The national security interest 
can be maintained under such circum- 
stances—but the balance will, at times, 
be precarious. 

Mr. President, although we do not 
have all the information presently avail- 
able which will be needed to form an ef- 
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fective national energy policy, we can 
accurately project some of the elements 
that such a policy must contain. 

The long-range policy must contem- 
plate conversion to energy sources which 
are, essentially, infinite. The capabilities 
of solar, wind, geothermal, tidal, and 
thermonuclear must be explored through 
federally assisted research and develop- 
ment programs in order to greatly ex- 
pand our total energy supply. 

A. scientist at the National Science 
Foundation recently published a paper 
which contended that 100,000 wind- 
mills strategically located throughout the 
United States—could generate one-third 
of the Nation’s electrical needs. How can 
we afford not to research this possibil- 
ity? 

The United States with only 6 percent 
of the world’s population consumes 33 
percent of the world's energy. Our con- 
sumption of energy has doubled in the 
past 20 years. We cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to preempt forever this proportion 
of the world’s energy—unless we convert 
from fossil fuels to unconventional 
sources of power. The U.S. standard of 
living necessarily will diminish as other 
nations increase theirs, if all humanity 
is determined to base its prosperity 
upon the exploitation of those exhausti- 
ble resources already in short supply. 

Another element in a sound national 
energy policy will be the adoption, by 
all Americans, of a fuel and energy con- 
servation ethic. Marketplace forces will 
promote this ethic, of course, as the 
price which consumers pay for gas, oil 
and electrcity increases. But more will 
be required. The Congress must con- 
sider legislation which will diminish 
energy consumption without materially 
diminishing the quality of life or the na- 
tional standard of living. 

This can be done in transportation. 
For example, we must explore all practi- 
cal means of reducing automobile fuel 
consumption rates. 

Mr. President, the National Petroleum 
Council, in a respected study completed 
at the reauest of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in December 1972, concluded that 
new capital investment in the energy 
area—by 1985—should exceed $540 bil- 
lion. This massive sum includes urgently 
needed research and development, ex- 
ploration for and exploitation of oil and 
gas reserves at home and abroad, con- 
struction of new refineries, deep water 
ports, electrical generating facilities, and 
all the rest. 

The question is, of course, how much 
of the investment should be made by the 
private sector—and how much should 
be made by the Federal Government. 
President Nixon has requested about $800 
million for Federal research and devel- 
opment in the energy field for fiscal year 
1974. This allocation of public resources, 
in view of the need, is, in my judgment, 
wholly inadequate. 

Mr. President, I would hope that at 
least 10 percent of the needed capital 
investment and R. & D. funds could be 
contributed by the public sector. Some of 
the most promising opportunities for the 
long term have the most dismal short- 
term prospects for profitability. 

The private sector cannot reasonably 
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be expected to perform the R. & D. which 
will be required to exploit successfully 
solar, tidal, and other possible sources of 
energy. But the country cannot afford 
not to conduct thorough research in 
these critical areas. 

Ultimately, our children and grand- 
children at the turn of the century will 
depend for their energy upon decisions 
and investments which we make in the 
next few years. If solar energy can suc- 
cessfully be collected and stored—as most 
scientists and physicists in the field say 
that it can—the savings will be enormous 
and far exceed the initial cost of devel- 
opment. 

Mr. President, I would conclude by 
saying that a NASA-type commitment 
of Federal funds for energy R. & D. is in 
the public interest. I would suggest that 
a public investment, matched nine times 
over by private investment, is not un- 
reasonable. 

The $30 billion Apollo program has 
been the pride of the American people 
these past few years. Perhaps we will 
conclude that a $50 billion Federal energy 
research, development, and prototype 
program can be undertaken if the Amer- 
ican people perceive the opportunities 
and the challenges which lie ahead. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may at this time be 
permitted 5 minutes’ time to present a 
conference report and that the matter 
scheduled be set aside for that length 
of time before we proceed under the pre- 
vious order. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—the Senator wishes to 
call up a conference report, which is a 
privileged matter and, as I understand, 
it has been cleared on the other side, and 
he is limiting himself to 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
H.R. 7528, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7528) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and devel- 
opment, construction of facilities, and 
research and program management, 
having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by all the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
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proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7528) to authorize appropriations to the 
Nationa] Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and program 
management, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend) to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inə 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Space flight operations, $555,500,000; 

(2) Space Shuttle, $475,000,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $1,500,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $63,600,000; 

(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, $311,- 
000,000; ; 

(6) Launch vehicle procurement, $177,- 
400,000; 

(7) Space applications, $161,000,000; 

(8) Aeronautical research and technology, 
$180,000,000; of this amount $14,000,000 is 
reserved for the JT-3D Refan Retrofit Re- 
search Program; 

(9) Space and nuclear research and tech- 
nology, $72,000,000; 

(10) Tracking and data acquisition, $244,- 
000,000; 

(11) Technology utilization, $4,500,000. 

(b) For “Constructon of facilities,” in- 
cluding land acquisition, as follows: 

(1) Replacement of transportation fa- 
cility, Goddard Space Flight Center, $660,000; 

(2) Rehabilitation of vibration laboratory, 
Goddard Space Flight Center, $710,000; 

(3) Modifications of and addition to 25- 
foot space simulator building, Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory, $740,000; 

(4) Modification of planetary mission sup- 
port facilities, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
$580,000; 

(5) Rehabilitation and modification of 600 
pounds per square inch air supply system, 
Langley Research Center, $2,410,000; 

(6) Construction of systems engineering 
building, Langley Research Center, $1,620,- 
000; 

(7) Rehabilitation of airfield pavement, 
Wallops Station, $57,000; 

(8) Rehabilitation of communication sys- 
tem, Wallops Station, $575,000; 

(9) Modification for fire protection im- 
provements at various tracking and data 
stations, $1,885,000; 

(10) Modification of space launch com- 
plex 2 West, Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
$980,000; 

(11) Modification of power system, Slidell 
Computer Complex, $1,085,000; 

(12) Space Shuttle facilities at various 
locations, as follows: 

(A) Modifications for auxiliary propul- 
sion and power systems test facilities, White 
Stands Test Facility, $1,290,000; 

(B) Modifications for shuttle avionics in- 
tegration laboratory, Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center, $1,240,000; 

(C) Modifications for radiant heating veri- 
fication facility, Lyndon B. Johnson Space 
Center, $1,260,000; 

(D) Modifications for the Orbiter pro- 
pulsion system test facilities, Mississippi 
Test Facility, $11,300,000; 

(E) Modifications for external tank struc- 
tural test facilities, Marshall Space Flight 
Center, $4,400,000; 
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(F) Modification of manufacturing and 
subassembly facilities for the Orbiter, NASA 
Industrial Plant, Downey, California, 
$2,650,000; 

(G) Modification of and addition to final 
assembly and checkout facilities for the 
Orbiter, Air Force Plant Number 42, Palm- 
dale, California, $7,350,000; 

(H) Modification of manufacturing and 
final assembly facilities for external tanks, 
Michoud Assembly Facility, $9,510,000; 

(1) Construction of Orbiter landing facili- 
ties John F. Kennedy Space Center, $28,- 
200,000; 

(13) Rehabilitation and modification of 
facilities at various locations, not in excess 
of $500,000 per project, $14,785,000; 

(14) Minor construction of new facilities 
and additions to existing facilities at various 
locations, not in excess of $250,000 per proj- 
ect, $4,600,000; 

(15) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $13,600,000. 

(c) For “Research and program manage- 
ment,” $707,000,000, and such additional or 
supplemental amounts as may be necessary 
for increases in salary, pay, retirement, or 
other employee benefits authorized by law 
of which not more than $549,020,000 and 
such additional or supplemental amounts as 
may be necessary for increases in salary, pay, 
retirement, or other employee benefits au- 
thorized by law, shall be available for per- 
sonnel and related costs, 

(ad) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection 1(g), appropriations for “Re- 
search and development” may be used (1) 
for any items of a capital nature (other than 
acquisition of land) which may be acquired 
at locations other than installations of the 
Administration for the performance of re- 
Search and development contracts, and (2) 
for grants to nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, or to nonprofit organizations 


whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research, for purchase or construc- 


tion of additional research facilities; and 
title to such facilities shall be vested in the 
United States unless the Administrator 
determines that the national program of 
aeronautical and space activities will best be 
served by vesting title in any such grantee 
institution or organization. Each such grant 
shall be made under such conditions as the 
Administrator shall determine to be required 
to insure that the United States will receive 
therefrom benefit adequate to justify the 
making of that grant. None of the funds ap- 
propriated for “Research and, development” 
pursuant to this Act may be used in accord- 
ance with this subsection for the construc- 
tion of any major facility, the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Adminis- 
trator or his designee has notified the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate of the nature, location, and estimated 
cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Construc- 
tion of facilities" may remain available with- 
out fiscal year limitation, and (2) mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities, and 
support services contracts may be entered 
into under the “Research and program man- 
agement” appropriation for periods not in 
excess of twelve months beginning at any 
time during the fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or 
extraordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Gov- 
ernment, 
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(g) Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsections 1(a) and 1(c), not in excess of 
$10,000 for each project, including collateral 
equipment, may be used for construction of 
new facilities and additions to existing facili- 
ties, and not in excess of $25,000 for each 
project, including collateral equipment, may 
be used for rehabilitation or modification of 
facilities: Provided, That of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection 1(a), not in 
excess of $25,000 for each project, including 
collateral equipment, may be used for any 
of the foregoing for unforeseen program- 
matic needs. à 

(h) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
may be used for grants to any nonprofit in- 
stitution of higher learning unless the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee determines at the 
time of the grant that recruiting personnel 
of any of the Armed Forces of the United 
States are not being barred from the 
premises or property of such institution ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not apply if 
the Administrator or his designee determines 
that the grant is a continuation or renewal 
of a previous grant to such institution which 
is likely to make a significant contribution 
to the aeronautical and space activities of 
the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
shall furnish to the Administrator or his 
designee within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act and each January 30 
and June 30 thereafter the names of any 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
which the Secretary of Defense determines 
on the date of each such report are barring 
such recruiting personnel from premises or 
property of any such institution. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1) through (14), inclusive, of 
subsection 1(b) may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, be varied up- 
ward 5 per centum to meet unusual cost 
variations, but the total cost of all work 
authorized under such paragraphs shall not 
exceed the total of the amounts specified in 
such paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the “Construction of facilitites” appropri- 
ation, and, when so transferred, together 
with $10,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other 
than funds appropriated pursuant to para- 
graph (15) of such subsection) shall be 
available for expenditure to construct, ex- 
pand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations at any location (including loca- 
tions specified in subsection 1(b)), if (1) the 
Administrator determines such action to be 
necessary because of changes in the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
or new scientific or engineering develop- 
ments, and (2) he determines that deferral 
of such action until the enactment of the 
next Authorization Act would be inconsist- 
ent with the interest of the Nation in aero- 
nautical and space activities. The funds so 
made available may be expended to acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment. No 
portion of such sums may be obligated for 
expenditure or expended to construct, ex- 
pand, or modify laboratories and other in- 
stallations unless (A) a period of thirty days 
has passed after the Administrator or his 
designee has transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
President of the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate a written report containing a full and 
complete statement concerning (1) the na- 
ture of such construction, expansion, or 
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modification, (2) the cost thereof including 
the cost of any real estate action pertain- 
ing thereto, and (3) the reason why such 
construction, expansion, or modification is 
necessary in the national interest, or (B) 
each such committee before the expiration 
of such period has transmitted to the Ad- 
ministrator written notice to the effect that 
such committee has no objection to the pro- 
posed action. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used!for any program. de- 
leted by the Congress from requests as origi- 
nally made to either the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics or the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections 1(a) and 
l(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days 
has passed after the receipt by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate and 
each such committee of notice given by the 
Administrator or his designee containing a 
full and complete statement of the action 
proposed to be taken and the facts and 
circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or (B) each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has transmitted to the Administrator writ- 
ten notice to the effect that such committee 
has no objection to the proposed action. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the expenditure of 
amounts for personnel and related costs 
pursuant to section 1(c) to exceed amounts 
authorized for such costs. 

Sec, 5, It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the national interest that considera- 
tion be given to geographical distribution of 
Federal research funds whenever feasible, 
and that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and de- 
velopment funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. Section 203(b) of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended (42 U.S.C, 2473(b)), is amended by 
inserting immediately after paragraph (10) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(11) to provide by concession, without 
regard to section 321 of the Act of June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 412; 40 U.S.C. 303b), on such 
terms as the Administrator may deem to be 
appropriate and to be necessary to protect 
the concessioner against loss of his invest- 
ment in property (but not anticipated prof- 
its) resulting from the Administrations’ dis- 
cretionary acts and decisions, for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of all 
manner of facilities and equipment for 
visitors to the several installations of the 
Administration and, in connection there- 
with, to provide services incident to the dis- 
semination of information concerning its ac- 
tivities to such visitors, without charge or 
with a reasonable charge therefor (with this 
authority being in addition to any other 
authority which the Administration may 
have to provide facilities, equipment, and 
services for visitors to its installations). A 
concession agreement under this paragraph 
may be negotiated with any qualified pro- 
poser following due consideration of all pro- 
posals received after reasonable public notice 
of the intention to contract. The conces- 
sioner shall be afforded a reasonable op- 
portunity to make a profit commensurate 
with the capital invested and the obligations 
assumed, and the consideration paid by him 
for the concession shall be based on the 
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probable value of such opportunity and not 
on maximizing revenue to the United States. 
Each concession agreement shall specify the 
manner in which the concessioner’s records 
are to be maintained, and shall provide for 
access to any such records by the Adminis- 
tration and the Comptroller General of the 
United States for a period of five years after 
the close of the business year to which such 
records relate. A concessioner may be accord- 
ed a possessory interest, consisting of all 
incidents of ownership except legal title 
(which shall vest in the United States), in 
any structure, fixture, or improvement he 
constructs or locates upon land owned by 
the United States; and, with the approval of 
the Administration, such possessory interest 
may be assigned, transferred, encumbered, or 
relinquished by him, and, unless otherwise 
provided by contract, shall not be extin- 
guished by the expiration or other termina- 
tion of the concession and may not be taken 
for public use without just compensation;”. 
Sec. 7. Title II of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2471 et seq.), is umended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“DISPOSAL OF EXCESS LAND 


“Sec. 207. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this or any other law, the Administration 
may not report to a disposal agency as excess 
to the needs of the Administration any land 
having an estimated value in excess of $50,- 
000 which is owned by the United States and 
under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Administration, unless (A) a period of thirty 
days has passed after the receipt by the 
Speaker end the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics of the House of Representatives 
and the President and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate of a report by the Administrator or his 
designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied up- 
on in cupport of cuch action, or (B) each 
such committee before the expiration of such 
period has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to the proposed 
action.” 

Sec. 8. Section 5316, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting paragraphs 
(15), (16), and (17) and by substituting 
therefor a new paragraph (15) to read as 
follows: 

“(15) Associate Administrators, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (6).” 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1974”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

KEN HECHLER, 

Don Fuqua, 

James W. SYMINGTON, 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 

ALPHONZO BELL, 

JOHN W. WYDLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FRANK E. Moss, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Howard W. CANNON, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
CARL CURTIS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the total 
authorization request for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for fiscal year 1974 was $3,016,000,000. 
The House approved an authorization of 
$3,073,500,000. The Senate in its amend- 
ment to the House bill approved a total 
of $3,046,000,000. The committee of con- 
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ference is recommending a total author- 
ization of $3,064,500,000, an amount 
$48,500,000 above the NASA request, $9,- 
000,000 less than provided by the House, 
and $18,500,000 more than provided by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, in adjusting the differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate, 
the conferees agreed upon $2,245,500,000 
for the 11 programs under research and 
development. The Senate had author- 
ized .$2,231,000,000 for these programs 
and the House $2,254,500,000. The con- 
ference agreement therefore is $14,500,- 
000 above the amount authorized by the 
Senate and $9,000,000 below the amount 
authorized by the House. 

For the construction of facilities, the 
conferees agreed to an authorization of 
$112,000,000, the amount requested by 
NASA, and $2,000,000 more than ap- 
proved in the Senate amendment to H.R. 
7528. 

For research and program manage- 
ment, the conferees agreed to an au- 
thorization of $707,000,000, the amount 
of the NASA request and $2,000,000 more 
than approved by the Senate in its 
amendment to the House bill H.R. 7528. 

As in previous years, the conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment to limit 
the amount that may be used for per- 
sonnel and related costs under the re- 
search and program management au- 
thorization; for fiscal year 1974 this 
limitation is set at $549,020,000, the 
amount requested. 

Mr. President, these and other actions 
taken by the committee of the confer- 
ence on the individual programs and 
other items included in this authoriza- 
tion bill are recorded in the joint state- 
ment of managers accompanying the 
conference report. I believe that the 
agreement reached by the committee of 
conference will allow the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration to 
carry out a good program during fiscal 
year 1974. This bill represents the work 
of many conscientious people who dedi- 
cated themselves to achieving a mutu- 
ally satisfactory objective. 

Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the ranking minority 
member of the committee, for his fine 
and dedicated work on the bill during 
the meetings of the committee and the 
committee of conference. 

Mr. President, I move adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator ask that the printing re- 
quirement be waived? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask that 
the requirement that the report be 
printed as a Senate report be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
conference report (putting the question). 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 
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ORDER FOR 8. 1081, ALASKAN PIPE- 
LINE BILL, TO BE LAID BEFORE 
THE SENATE ON ADJOURNMENT 
OR RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
adjourns or recesses for the holiday 
period, if and when it does, at that time 
Calendar No. 195, S. 1081, the so-called 
Alaskan pipeline bill, be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—NOMINATION 
OF JAMES R. SCHLESINGER TO BE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
go into executive session to consider the 
nomination of James R. Schlesinger, to 
be Secretary of Defense. 

The nomination will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James R. Schlesinger, of Virginia, 
to be Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
on this nomination is limited to 1% 
hours, to be divided as follows: 1 hour to 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Harry F. Byrp, Jr.), and 
15 minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr) or his designee. The 
vote is to occur at 12:30. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the’ 
confirmation of a new Secretary of De- 
fense is one of the most important obli- 
gations of the Senate. The Secretary of 
Defense stands second only to the Presi-, 
dent in terms of the power he wields. At 
his command, U.S. forces can be com- 
mitted abroad and even hostilities can 
be initiated. It is an awesome respon- 
sibility and one that demands the most 
from those that serve in that capacity. 

The Senate, therefore, should exercise 
a great deal of care and deliberation in 
the confirmation of any Secretary of De- 
fense. 

This is especially true at a time when 
sensitive negotiations are continuing with 
the Soviet Union about further stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreements; when 
the war ir. South Vietnam is over for 
American soldiers; when massive bomb- 
ing continues in Laos and Cambodia; 
when the defense budget is the highest in 
the history of the Nation; and when the 
Defense Department has so many crit- 
ical internal problems facing it. 

There is one other sound reason why 
this confirmation and any confirmation 
should be thorough and deliberate, After. 
a Secretary of Defense is confirmed and 
assumes his position, it frequently be- 
comes more difficult to obtain answers 
to questions that can be easily received 
before confirmation. 

It is our duty, our responsibility, to as- 
sess the policies of any. new Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Armed Service Committee, under 
the very able leadership of my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri (Mr. 
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SYMINGTON) has held hearings with ‘Mr. 
Schlesinger. The committee has clari- 
fied many points of confusion. It has 
done an excellent job and I commend 
them for the way in which the hearing 
was handled. 

Not all questions can be asked in a few 
hours, however, and certainly the com- 
plex job of running the Defense Depart- 
ment cannot be reviewed that quickly. 
In fact, there is no way for the Senate to 
fully analyze what policies a new Secre- 
tary would follow. The new Secretary 
might not have had time to read into 
the issues et hand. He might be unsure 
about other problems or require more 
time to work them out. 

There are certain items, however, 
which are obviously of national interest 
and others which demand answers due 
to the unfolding events of the past year. 

Several questions of this type struck 
me as I read the transcript of the Armed 
Service Committee hearing. 

I summarized these questions in a let- 
ter to the acting chairman of that com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the letter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
Acting Chairman, 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

DEAR MR. ACTING CHAIRMAN; The confir- 
mation hearings held by the Armed Services 
Committee for James Schlesinger, Secretary 
of Defense Designate, have raised serious 
questions in my mind that need to be an- 
swered, 

While I do not subscribe to the opinion 
that Mr. Schlesinger is a superhawk, and 
while I find many of his statements to be 
candid and some show receptivity to change, 
nonetheless, there are other elements that 
are most disturbing. 

Foremost is his statement that he could 
perceive of circumstances in which he would 
advise the President to resume bombing 
North Vietnam, What possible circumstances 
does he refer to? Under what conditions 
would we again bomb the North and thereby 
run the risk of another American POW 
crisis? The Senate should know what the 
Secretary Designate has in mind, He should 
spell out these conditions. 

Mr. Schlesinger also defended the bomb- 
ing of Cambodia although giving a veiled 
suggestion that there may be changes soon 
in that policy. This position should not be 
allowed to stand unchallenged. The Secre- 
tary Designate should give a clear justifica- 
tion for the Cambodian bombing. The Senate 
should allow no leeway for ambiguity in this 
matter, We should not accept a partial or 
obscure answer. 

I am also concerned about the statements 
by Mr. Schlesinger regarding the military 
budget. For the first time, the defense 
budget will go up after the conclusion of a 
major war. In all previous cases, it has gone 
down and by a considerable margin. 

How can the Secretary Designate be so 
sure that no savings can be made in this 
budget if he has not even assumed the 
duties of Secretary of Defense? 

The Senate has managed to find great sav- 
ings in recent years that have resulted in 
more efficient fighting capabilities. Should 
not the new Secretary of Defense do as much? 

There are certain other questions that 
bother me, For example: 
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Has Mr. Schlesinger indicated that he 
would appear before any duly constituted 
Congressional Committee or subcommittee 
upon request? 

Did Mr, Schlesinger agree to provide work- 
ing papers and documentation to the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees as 
requested? 

What are Mr. Schlesinger’s feelings about 
the use of civilian or military employees of 
the Department of Defense engaging in 
domestic intelligence activities? 

Will the Department of Defense give whole- 
hearted cooperation to the General Account- 
ing Office in its Congressional investigations? 
What category of information will DoD deny 
the GAO? 

Will the Department of Defense provide 
briefings for other Committees of Congress 
in addition to the Armed Services and Appro- 
priations Committees on military topics 
under review by these other Committees? 

To what extent will Mr. Schlesinger par- 
ticipate in any active political campaigning? 

Would Mr. Schlesinger be a party to any 
plans in the future to involve the CIA or 
Defense Department in domestic intelligence 
activities of any type? Would he actively 
resist such involvement? 

Does Mr. Schlesinger oppose the use of 
active duty military officers as political 
advisors? 

We do not often get the opportunity to 
question a new Secretary of Defense, That 
opportunity sometimes erodes after he is in 
office. 

Under these circumstances, would it be 
possible for you to raise the questions con- 
tained in this letter with the Secretary Desig- 
nate prior to a confirmation vote on the 
Senate floor? 

At that time I would make Mr. Schlesin- 
ger's reply available to the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
chairman graciously agreed to submit my 
questions to the Secretary-designate. 
Mr, Schlesinger quickly put together his 
answers and made them available to me 
through the committee. I appreciate his 
promptness in this manner. 

Here was the first question for which 
I requested Mr. Schlesinger’s response: 

Foremost is his statement that he could 
perceive of circumstances in which he would 
advise the President to resume bombing 
North Vietnam. What possible circumstances 
does he refer to? Under what conditions 
would we again bomb the North and thereby 
run the risk of another American POW crisis? 
The Senate should know what the Secretary 
Designate has in mind, He should spell out 
these conditions, 


The Secretary-designate answered: 

As I believe the Congress well knows, all 
the efforts of the United States are designed 
to help conclude the hostilities, not to ex- 
pand them. I said in my testimony that I 
could perceive of circumstances in which I 
would advise the President that resumed 
bombing of North Vietnam was necessary, but 
I also said, and strongly believe, that I doubt 
that such circumstances would in fact arise. 
While I cannot spell out in detail the specifics 
of hypothetical future circumstances, it does 
seem to me that the United States has a 
responsibility, as a participant in the efforts 
to achieve an Indochina cease-fire, to put 
forth our best efforts to encourage adherence 
to the Paris agreements. In general, the only 
circumstances in which I could foresee any 
possibility of renewed U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam would be major aggressive actions 
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by the North Vietnamese which would 
threaten South Vietnam in obvious violation 
of the Paris agreements. As I said during the 
hearings, I do not believe that such circum- 
stances will arise. But they are even less 
likely to arise, in my view, if the North 
Vietnamese understand clearly that the U.S. 
Government is keenly interested in the inter- 
national cease-fire agreements. We would 
take very seriously indeed any major aggres- 
sive actions on their part in contravention of 
those agreements. 


Now I realize that.we cannot expect 
the President and Secretary of Defense 
to lay all our military plans out in the 
open. This not necessary. But we are en- 
titled to a firm commitment from this 
administration that congressional re- 
straints on the question of carrying on 
the war in Indochina will be observed. 
The Secretary-designate’s reply does not 
address this point and only in a general 
way makes reference to the conditions 
under which he would recommend re- 
newed bombing of the north. 

What “major aggressive actions by the 
North Vietnamese” is the Secretary-des- 
ignate referring to? He does not say. 
Does he mean a full scale invasion across 
the DMZ or renewed guerrilla warfare or 
the introduction of sophisticated weap- 
onry or what? 

The Senate is entitled to know. We are 
not told. 

The second question deals with the 
continued bombing in Cambodia. I said: 

Mr. Schlesinger also defended the bombing 
of Cambodia although giving a veiled sug- 
gestion that there may be changes soon in 
that policy. This position should not be al- 
lowed to stand unchallenged. The Secretary 
Designate should give a clear justification for 


the Cambodian bombing. The Senate should 
allow no leeway for ambiguity in this matter. 
We should. not accept a partial or obscure 
answer. 


Mr. Schlesinger replied, and I read 
from his letter: 

The Secretary of State, on behalf of the 
Administration, has testified before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee concern- 
ing the legal basis for U.S. air operations in 
Cambodia. In my judgment U.S. air opera- 
tions in Cambodia are, at present, an im- 
portant element in the efforts to achieve a 
workable Indochina cease-fire. I have drawn 
a distinction in my testimony between the 
kinds of air operations—the air lifting of 
supplies, the tactical air operations and the 
B-52 bombing—and I have suggested that 
these were in decending order of priority. I 
would hope that we could begin to reduce 
and terminate our air operations soon, as 
the effects of the recent cease-fire agreement 
begin to take hold. 


So in effect Mr. Schlesinger has given 
two answers. First he pushes off the diffi- 
cult chore of defending the administra- 
tions bombing policy on the Secretary of 
State, who, by the way, made a very weak 
case by any standards. Then Mr. Schles- 
inger suggests that the entire problem 
may disappear soon anyway as the re- 
cent cease-fire agreement begins to take 
hold. This may or may not be the case. 
But the critical point once again is 
glossed over. We do not have a clear 
statement of the legal basis of the bomb- 
ing in Cambodia. 


In my next series of questions, I 
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focused on the issue of the defense 
budget, stating: 

I am also concerned about the statements 
by Mr. Schlesinger regarding the miiltary 
budget. For the first time, the defense budget 
will go up after the conclusion of a major 
war. In all previous cases, it has gone down 
and by a considerable margin. 

How can the Secretary Designate be so sure 
that no savings can be made in this budget 
if he has not even assumed the duties of 
Secretary of Defense? The Senate has man- 
aged to find great savings in recent years 
that have resulted in more efficient fighting 
capabilities. Should not the new Secretary 
of Defense do as much? 


I may say not only in the Senate, but 
also in Congress, as a whole. 

Mr. Schlesinger provided the follow- 
ing justification for the defense budget: 

As the Senator is aware, military activities 
of the United States have been steadily and 
significantly reduced since 1969. This has 
been done consistent with the Vietnamiza- 
tion policy and the explicit decision of the 
Administration to end the war and to alter 
national priorities in favor of greater spend- 
ing on domestic needs. Unlike earlier wars 
in the Nation’s history, these enormous re- 
ductions in defense activities have been 
taken coincidentally with the ending of the 
war, so that we find ourselves as the war 
comes to a conclusion, already in the posi- 
tion of having a smaller military force than 
we had before the war began—in fact, a 
smaller military force than at any time since 
the Korean war. 


I do not know on what basis the Sec- 
retary assumes it is smaller. It may be 
smaller in terms of manpower. It should 
not be in the case of firepower, however, 
or of assured destruction capability. 

The Secretary-designate continued: 


These dramatic reductions in defense ac- 
tivities have been disguised by the marked 
pay and price increases during these recent 
years. But it is nonetheless the case that 
defense spending has been held stable over 
the last five years, despite these pay and 
price increases, and notwithstanding the 
additional costs of moving, with full Con- 
gressional approval, to an all-volunteer 
force—and while increasing enormously the 
amount of federal spending on domestic pro- 
grams (while federal spending on other pro- 
grams goes up $94 billion from FY 1968 to 
FY 1974, defense spending only increased $1 
billion in that same period). It is clear to 
me that the budgetary dividend resulting 
from the ending of the war has been paid 
out continually over the past four years, well 
ahead of the negotiation of a cease-fire agree- 
ment last January. 


Once again, the Secretary overlooks, I 
assume, that the war was costing, on a 
marginal basis, between $25 billion and 
$30 billion. Presumably, now, it is cost- 
ing a very small portion of that amount. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin yielding. In an effort to ac- 
commodate the leadership, we agreed 
this nomination would come up yester- 
day. Then, in addition, we agreed it 
would come up this morning starting at 
9:30. 

Two Senators have problems incident 
to hearings on base closing; therefore, it 
is necessary for me to leave the Chamber 
shortly to chair those hearings. 
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I want the able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to know I am impressed with the 
questions he has asked, also with his 
efforts to get on the record the thinking 
and convictions of the nominee for this 
important position in the Government. 
As usual, the Senators questions were 
temperate and thorough. I think also the 
answers of the Secretary-designate were 
thorough and to the point. It would have 
been difficult to have answered the ques- 
tions in any other way at this time, go- 
ing into this administration, as Cabinet 
officer and based on the policies of the 
administration. But, I do think he left 
himself open to where he would consider 
change after he got himself weathered 
into the job. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One of the objections 
I had to his answers—and I agree with 
the Senator from Missouri that Mr. 
Schlesinger’s answers generally were re- 
sponsive and thoughtful, as I shall dem- 
onstrate as I go along—but in particu- 
lar instances, such as how he would ad- 
vise the President about the wisdom of 
bombing North Vietnam, when he said 
“major bombing actions,” they were in- 
adequate. Generally, he was not spe- 
cific. What kind of situation does he 
envision? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree, but if the 
Secretary-designate had joined the ma- 
jority of the Senate in the matter of con- 
cluding the Cambodian bombing at this 
time, he would have found it difficult to 
proceed with his work. Possibly his name 
would have been withdrawn. 

What I like about Director Schlesing- 
er’s record is the fact that he has enough 
experience and knowledge so as not to 
become completely subservient to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as have other Sec- 
retaries. As the able Senator from Wis- 
consin knows, after he gets into the posi- 
tion, he can exercise civilian control, and 
I believe he will. He has the knowledge 
to do so in intelligent fashion. 

I first got to know this nominee fairly 
well when he became Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. As a mem- 
ber of the Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, I had the opportunity to watch him 
reorganize that Commission, and to note 
his independence of the heavy military 
emphasis that had characterized that 
Commission for many years. I found him 
independent and courageous. 

With the experience he has had, even 
though I too regret some of the things 
he has said in articles and speeches in 
the past, we have an opportunity to get 
a Secretary of Defense who if he uses his 
own judgment in these matters, could 
become a great Secretary. 

May I say also that we ought soon 
to have someone to run this Pentagon 
show, the largest business in the world. 
As the Senator well remembers, Secre- 
tary Richardson left HEW earlier this 
year to become Secretary of Defense. 
Thereupon he asked that he be permit- 
ted to have some extra weeks in order 
to, as in effect, he put it, “get his hand 
in” in the new Defense Department job 
he had agreed to undertake. 

That seemed a reasonable request, and 
so, with the approval of the distinguished 
ranking minority member, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
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THuRMOND), whom I now see on the floor, 
also with the approval of the able chair- 
man of the committee (Mr. STENNIS), we 
agreed to give him many weeks beyond 
the normal time for having posture hear- 
ings on the new defense budget. 

Nevertheless, shortly after we had 
those hearings and Secretary Richard- 
son had completed his statements, he 
was again transferred, the third trans- 
fer in a few months. He was made Attor- 
ney General because of the unfortunate 
developments on the domestic scene. 

The question, therefore, was whether 
we could have new posture hearings to 
understand the thinking of the new Sec- 
retary. Obviously, the limited time made 
additional posture hearings impossible. 
So we had an extended hearing when he 
came up for confirmation; and then, I 
might say unanimously, his confirma- 
tion was recommended by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

There is much merit in the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
am confident in my own mind that the 
Secretary-designate, after he takes office, 
will learn -more about the things that 
have been brought up this morning. 

I wish, therefore, at this time, to tell 
my colleagues that I support this nomi- 
nation without reservation. The able sen- 
ior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry 
F. Byrp, Jr.) will remain on the floor 
during the remaining consideration of 
the nomination. He is reporting the nom- 
ination, therefore, I know Secretary 
Schlesinger is in good hands. I endorse 
the nomination. Also thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for bringing up these 
matters, assure him that all he has done 
has been constructive. I hope some of 
his apprehensions will not prove out in 
the future, and am confident the Senate 
will confirm the nomination of this man 
who is extraordinarily well trained for 
this job. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished acting chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
I appreciate his coming to the floor under 
difficult circumstances, when he had a 
hearing pending. 

I still am very troubled by the remarks 
by the Secretary-designate about the 
Vietnam bombing, not only his initial re- 
marks but his failure to give what I think 
could have been a more satisfactory re- 
sponse, in keeping with the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s position, much as I dis- 
agree with it, both on Cambodia and on 
Vietnam. 

But I would agree that the Secretary- 
designate does have many distinguished 
qualifications, and has a very fine record, 
until he testified. I do think actions speak 
louder than words, and his actions at the 
Budget Bureau, at the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and elsewhere have all in- 
dicated that he is a man of competence, 
restraint, and wisdom, and would make 
a good Secretary. 

I do think we ought to make this rec- 
ord, though, because this is such a vitally 
important position. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I shall now take my leave. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. to 
continue quoting from this letter of the 
Secretary-designate, he went on to say: 
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I obviously cannot at this point testify my- 
self as to whether or not true savings are 
possible on certain programs in the FY 1974 
budget. Budget reductions, of course, are al- 
ways possible. But budget reductions should 
not be confused with savings. Budget reduc- 
tions may only defer, at higher long-term 
costs, expenditures that will have to be made 
at a later date. Budget reductions could imply 
a lowered state of readiness, which could be 
very costly indeed if the contingencies for 
which we maintain a defénse establishment 
should occur. 

I do know that the budget was carefully 
prepared by Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, 
and closely reviewed and approved by the 
President. I do know that it was reviewed by 
Defense Secretary Elliot Richardson, who sup- 
ported it at the present level. Consequently, 
while I cannot give the Senate personal de- 
talled assurances, I am confident that it is 
a well-founded budget. I will of course be 
looking for economics and efficiencies in de- 
fense oeprations and management, and 1 will 
particularly look at the support structure to 
insure that combat capability is optimized. 
If there are possibilities for savings you may 
be assured that I will pursue them. At the 
same time I will be looking for deficiencies in 
our defense programs, and I will be equally 
diligent in reporting these to the Congress. 
I can assure the Senate that I will recom- 
mend no more and no less than I believe is 
essential to an adequate Defense posture for 
the United States. 


Mr. President, my reaction to that 
response is this: 

First the Secretary-designate is right 
about increased manpower costs. But I 
draw different conclusions. With man- 
power costs eating up the military budg- 
et there is only one sound policy to fol- 
low—increase our combat readiness by 
severely prunning the officer corps, which 
is extremely tophe2vy, and cut off the 
huge logistics tail that is distorting the 
fighting capabilities of our military 
forces. Take away the servants for the 
top brass and their chauffeurs. Start 
training a higher proportion of fighting 
men rather than administrators and 
clerks. Bring some of those 600,000 troops 
overseas home. Stop generals from fixing 
up their airplanes for luxury private use. 
Crack down on the phony disability pay- 
ments to high ranking generals and ad- 
mirals. Prohibit the nonflying brass from 
collecting flight pay. All these would heip 
restore some sensibility to the military 
budget. 

Mr, President, just last night in the 
Washington Star, a very wise and 
thoughful comment was made by the 
ilo ga Frank Getlein, when he 
said: 

Despite the presence of Leonid Brezhnev 
and the continuing revelations of aspects of 
Watergate, despite the recess of the Senate 
Select Committee, the most important long- 
term news last week came from the appear- 
ance before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee of James R. Schlesinger, seeking con- 
firmation as secretary of defense. 


Mr. President, it is ironic that all the 
attention of the country is focused on 
Watergate and, of course, on Brezhney 
we had a great deal of attention, but very 
little attention on the appointment of 
perhaps the most powerful person the 
President of the United States will ap- 
point. 

Mr, Getlein goes on to say: 

In reference to the continued bombing of 
Cambodia, Schlesinger took the administra- 
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tion position that bombing anyone any- 
where anytime is an inherent God-given 
right of the President of the United States. 
He didn't put it in those terms, but any 
rational defense of the devastation of yet 
another country can rest only on that as- 
sumption, 

And he rattled a bomb or two at North 
Vietnam, apparently just for form, saying 
the United States could certainly resume 
bombing North Vietnam if it chose, but he 
did not foresee the circumstances arising in 
which it would so choose. 

‘The most important part of his testimony, 
however, had to do with what he felt was the 
vital necessity of building some super-sophis- 
ticated nuclear bombs at a cost of just under 
a half-million dollars per bomb—not allow- 
ing for cost overruns run over by the De- 
fense Department’s most favored incompe- 
tent contractors. 

It was pointed out to him that Secretary 
Brezhnev was in town and that this was 
taken as a sign of some measure of detente 
between the two nations. Surely, with detente 
already here, we need not go on spending our- 
selves blind on fantasy weapons? 

He replied that he was aware of the at- 
mosphere of detente, and detente itself was a 
powerful reason for spending ever more 
money on ever more sophisticated weapons. 

He thus revealed himself as an ideal Sec- 
retary of Defense from the point of view 
of the Pentagon. 

The reasoning, hardly original with Schies- 
inger, goes like this. 

In times of peace and friendship with the 
Russians and Chinese, we must pour ever- 
increasing amounts of money into fantasy 
arms because that’s the only way we can 
keep them friendly. 

In times of unfriendliness on the part of 
either the Russians or the Chinese, on the 
other hand, we must pour ever-increasing 
amounts of money into fantasy arms be- 
cause that’s the only way we can keep them 
from attacking us tomorrow. 

In times that are neither friendly nor un- 
friendly, we must pour ever-increasing 
amounts of money into fantasy arms so as to 
be prepared for either eventuality. 

In a changing world, one thing alone is 
constant: more money for arms. 

The new secretary thus, by his own testi- 
mony, is incapable of foreseeing, or even 
imagining, a situation in which his new 
department’s attitude would be anything but 
incessant demands for more money for arms. 

To support all this, he testified that he 
sees as his “pre-eminent challenge” the duty 
to create a “national sense of purpose and 
cohesion behind the defense program” and 
thus overcome what he called “the psycho- 
logical urge” in Congress to “chop away” at 
arms spending. 

Translated, what that means is that not 
only must we underwrite the wildes* dreams 
of the arms fantasists in the Pentagon’s 
think tanks, but we also must pay for Schies- 
inger’s efforts to brainwash us into being 
happy to be bankrupt for the sake of the 
arms programs. 

Schliesinger’s appointment was perhaps 
inevitable. After the deluge of Watergate, 
he was, it seemed, one of the two or three 
honest men the President had available and 
50, like Elliot Richardson, he kept getting 
transferred around to create the illusion of 
honesty everywhere. When the music stopped, 
he happened to be in Defense. 

But he is the wrong mind for that job, for 
he shares all the assumptions of open-ended 
fantasy weapon building that gave us the 
arms race and keep it going. 

What the Pentagon needs at the top is a 
mind capable of saying: Once we can kill 
every Russian and Chinese 20 times—or 200 
times—that is enough; we don't need to kill 
them more times than that. 

For Schlesinger, as for his generals and 
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their hired think-tankers, that is the real 
unthinkable thought. 


My next two questions to Mr. Schles- 
inger inquired about his willingness to 
assist Congress by supplying testimony 
and documents. I asked: 

Has Mr. Schlesinger indicated that he 
would appear before any duly constituted 
Congressional Committee or subcommittee 
upon request? 


And— 

Did Mr. Schlesinger agree to provide work- 
ing papers and documentation to the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees as 
requested? 


His answers were to the point and 
firm: 

My response to this question at the time 
of the hearings was as follows: 

It is my intent to insure that the duly 
constituted committees of the Congress re- 
ceive the most complete and accurate testi- 
mony possible from the most competent wit- 
nesses available to address the subject in 
question, To that end, if I am confirmed, I 
will cooperate fully with this Committee 
and with others by appearing upon request 
when my testimony would be of assistance 
in your deliberations. 


And— 

I agree that the Department of Defense 
should provide the committees all neces- 
sary information. Where there is disagree- 
ment about particulars, I will personally re- 
view the circumstances with the aim of 
being as helpful to the committees as 
possible. 


I then made two inquiries about the 
ominous practice of using the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the intelligence 
community as investigative agencies do- 
mestically. This is an area I consider to 
be as important as foreign military 
threats. 

If any American reflects on the im- 
plications of Watergate—a far more 
likely threat. If the huge resources of 
the intelligence community, the FBI, 
CIA, DIA, NSA, Department of Defense 
were ever turned to use to rig an election 
or suppress individual liberty, both our 
democracy and our freedoms could 
perish. We have already seen the signs 
of this in the Watergate crisis. It is the 
most chilling aspect of that case. 

I submit it is by far the most serious 
threat to this country, to democracy, to 
freedom—far, far more likely, many 
times more likely than any inyasion by 
the Russians or the Chinese. 

Iasked: 

What are Mr. Schiesinger'’s feelings about 
the use of civilian or military employees of 
the Department of Defense engaging in 
domestic intelligence activities? 


and 

Would Mr. Schlesinger be a party to any 
plans in the future to involve the CIA or 
Defense Department in domestic intelligence 
activities of any type? Would he actively 
resist such involvement? 


His answers follow: 

I am opposed to the use of Department of 
Defense personnel in this way except as 
provided by law. There are strict laws gov- 
erning such activities. Very stringent regula- 
tions governing Department of Defense 
activities in this area were adopted by the 
Department under Secretary Melvin Laird. 
I intend to review these regulations to assure 
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myself of their continued vitality and, if 
necessary, I will take steps to strengthen 
them. 


and 

As I have already mentioned, there are 
stringent laws and regulations concerning 
these matters. The Central Intelligence 
Agency is properly confined to foreign intel- 
ligence activities. I have said that I am 
opposed to the use of Department of Defense 
personnel for this purpose, and that I would 
review and if necessary change the DoD rules 
and regulations in this area. I intend to see 
to it that the laws and regulations in this 
area are strictly followed by all Department 
of Defense personnel. 


Again, his answers appear to be 
straightforward and clear. But we should 
remember that the CIA has been given 
certain functions domestically. And the 
charter of the CIA as contained in secret 
National Security Council Intelligence 
Directives provides considerable flexi- 
bility to the intelligence community. It is 
time that the CIA’s charter be made 
public so that Congress can determine 
if the Agency’s operations are within the 
boundaries of the legislation that estab- 
lished the ClA—the National Security 
Act of 1947. 

At this point, we do not know it be- 
cause the NSCID’s are secret and they 
have not been disclosed to us. 

Furthermore, it is now prudent to re- 
lease the budget of the intelligence com- 
munity. Only by reviewing that budget 
can Congress exercise oversight respon- 
sibility. 

The next question and answer focus 
on the relationship between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the General Ac- 
counting Office—the investigating arm 
of Congress. 

I asked the Secretary-designate: 

Will the Department of Defense give 
wholehearted cooperation to the General Ac- 
counting Office in its Congressional inves- 
tigations? What category of information will 
the DoD deny the GAO? 


This question is important due to the 
tendency to limit the information GAO 
can acquire. I found many times, when 
I asked the GAO to investigate defense 
matters, that our way had been blocked 
by the Defense Department. In the case 
of the C-5A, we had that happen to us, 
and in other cases. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s answer dispels any 
doubts. He stated: 

The General Accounting Office may be as- 
sured of the Department’s wholehearted co- 
operation. All information required by the 
GAO to fulfill its responsibilities will be 
provided, and no necessary information will 
be withheld. 


I am delighted to see this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as it constitutes an improvement. 
We certainly intend to hold the Secre- 
tary to this commitment, 

Another question attempted to deter- 
mine if the DOD would honor the re- 
quests of other congressional commit- 
tees, in addition to the Armed Service 
and Appropriations Committees, when 
these other committees were undertak- 
ing examinations of military issues. 

The question read: 

Will the Department of Defense provide 
briefings for other Committees of Congress 
in addition to the Armed Services and Ap- 
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propriations Committees on military topics 
under review by these other committees? 
I am particularly concerned that the De- 
partment of Defense cooperate with the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Joint 
Economic Committee, both of which ex- 
amine military problems from different per- 
spectives, 


Mr. Schlesinger answered: 

It is the Department of Defense’s view 
that it is the prerogative and the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to define under its 
rules which of its committees have respon- 
sibilities for the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Department of Defense 
is fully prepared to brief any committees 
of the Congress on Department of Defense 
activities in which they have a pertinent 
interest. 


That seems to be a fair answer and 
would indicate that other committees 
such as Foreign Relations and the Joint 
Economic Committees could expect con- 
tinued cooperation from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Considering the charge that various 
members of the present administration 
were employed during the last election in 
active political activities in addition to 
their Government jobs. I thought it nec- 
essary to determine to what extent Mr. 
Schlesinger will participate in any ac- 
tive political campaigning, whether he 
would, as some Secretaries have in the 
past, campaign or as other Secretaries 
have in the past, declared that they 
were not politically active and would 
not take part in a campai 

His answer is revealing and strong: 

I have no intention of participating in 
active political campaigning. It is my view, 
which I am confident the President shares, 
that the Department of Defense must be 
aloof from partisan political activities. The 
central purpose of this Department has tra- 
ditionally been, and must continue to be, 
to build and maintain the necessary forces 
to deter war and to defend our country. This 
is a task which has had the understanding 
and support of the great majority of the 
American people. I believe it is absolutely 
essential that there be a strong, non-partisan, 
national concensus in support of a sufficient 
defense posture, and in my judgment my 
abstention from active political campaign- 
ing will best serve to illustrate the non-par- 
tisan nature of my responsibilities. 


I asked Mr. Schlesinger this final ques- 
tion: 

Does Mr, Schlesinger oppose the use of 
active duty military officers as political ad- 
visors? 


He replied: “Yes” 

Mr. President this would mean to me 
that Mr. Schlesinger would be opposed 
to other generals or admirals serving as 
political advisors in a capacity similar 
to the position of General Alexander 
Haig. 

Therefore, I would suggest to the Sec- 
retary-designate that he carefully check 
to see what other generals may now be 
assisting Mr. Haig in his present political 
post and that he strongly resist the use 
of any more military personnel in such 
positions. It should not become an accept- 
able practice, for it would soon encour- 
age our military officers to seek career 
advantages through party politics. More 
important, it would mean that active 
military officers would have authority 
and power over domestic agencies, which 
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is, of course, anathema to our system, 
some thing we should resist and prevent. 

Mr. President, I do not want to leave 
the impression that everything that Mr. 
Schlesinger has said before the Armed 
Services Committee was unacceptable. 
On the contrary I found many of his 
statements to be well made and positive 
in outlook. 

For example he has testified, in one 
way or another, to the following points: 

That savings can be made in the De- 
pariment of Defense intelligence activi- 

es. 

That he wants to bring support costs 
in line. 

That he believes in the overall equiv- 
alence in strategic power between the 
United States and U.S.S.R. 

That he. will initiate a study on close 
air support requirements. 

He stated that we must separate the 
national intelligence estimates from 
budgetary judgments so as to preclude an 
inflating of the threat. 

That he will review the SAM-D pro- 
gram and that he questions its role in 
European defense. 

That he is skeptical of the submarine- 
launched cruise missile for strategic pur- 
poses. 

He is concerned about over-classifica- 
tion and will move to correct present 
abuses. 

He said it might be possible to release 
the budget of the intelligence commu- 
nity without endangering national secu- 
rity. It is only classified to keep Congress 
from cutting it back. 

He shares misgivings about the grade 
creep problem—the fact that we have 
more generals and admirals now than 
we had in World War II, when we had six 
times more people in the Armed Forces. 

He hinted that the Air Force may be 
trying to scrap the SCAD to save the B-1, 

Many of these items show the Secre- 
tary-designate as a reflective man and I 
think he should be given credit for a 
willingness to rethink serious problems 
and arrive at corrective solutions. In the 
months to come I will be following up 
on many of the statements the Secretary- 
designate made during the confirmation 
hearings, especially in response to a letter 
I wrote him through the acting chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. President, though I have certain 
reservations on particular issues, I intend 
to vote for the confirmation of the Sec- 
retary-designate. I wish to offer my ap- 
preciation to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for assisting me in obtaining an- 
swers to the questions I have just pre- 
sented, I hope that it will come to be 
known that every name submitted to the 
Senate for confirmation, involving a po- 
sition with authority and responsibility 
such as this, will receive the most thor- 
ough scrutiny possible. 

Mr. President, I point out that Mr. 
Schlesinger has had a number of jobs 
already in the Federal Government, and 
in each instance he has distinguished 
himself as a responsible, careful, 
thoughtful, and competent person. I first 
knew him when he was in the Bureau of 
the Budget, as one of the top men in the 
Bureau. Before that, however, he was a 
strategic analyst at Rand Corp. and de- 
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veloped great experience in procurement 
and in the technology of military opera- 
tions. 

He was a man of great competence in 
the Budget Bureau, partly because he 
was one of the people who brought to it 
the background of understanding of 
military weaponry, an area in which we 
have wasted and thrown away more 
money, probably, than in any other area 
of our governmental operations. 

As Senator Symincton pointed out this 
morning, Mr. Schlesinger was a highly 
competent head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, resisting some efforts by the 
military which took considerable courage 
and principle. 

He also served briefly as the head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. No 
agency is more clouded and mysterious, 
no agency in which our information is 
more limited, than the CIA. But from 
everything I have heard about it—and 
I have heard a great deal— he did bring 
to the CIA a concern with waste and a 
concern with improper involvements, a 
concern that the CIA should be made as 
responsive to the President as possible. 
All these are certainly in his favor. 

So, in sum, this man has a good rec- 
ord. I think he could be an excellent Sec- 
retary of Defense. I do think, however, 
that his responses to the Committee on 
Armed Services are most disturbing. 
They do make it hard, despite this fine 
record, for some of us to vote for him. 
But, under the circumstances and on bal- 
ance, I must conclude that I will sup- 
port the nomination. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield such time as he may need 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina has 15 
minutes of his own. Does the Senator 
from Virginia wish to add his 15 min- 
utes to that? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. No. I want 
to give the opportunity to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina to 
speak longer this morning, if he so de- 
sires. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Virginia may speak now, if he wishes. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has rendered the Senate a fine sery- 
ice in propounding the questions he 
asked of the nominee for the position of 
Secretary of Defense. I think it is im- 
portant that the Senate get on _ the 
Record the detailed views of the top of- 
ficials of our Government. 

James R. Schlesinger has been before 
the Senate for confirmation on three oc- 
casions, this being the third. His nomi- 
nation to be Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was confirmed by 
the Senate. I have not searched the 
Recorp, but I believe it was a unanimous 
vote. His nomination to be Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency was con- 
firmed this past January or February. 
There, again, I have not searched the 
Record, but I am confident that it was 
by a unanimous vote. His nomination to 
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be Secretary of Defense was approved 
unanimously by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
just mentioned, Dr. Schlesinger has a 
distinguished record in Government. He 
is a Virginian—a resident of Virginia, 
although not a native of Virginia. For 7 
years he was a professor at the University 
of Virginia. His entire record in Gov- 
ernment has been distinguished. I believe 
he has the ability, the intellect, and the 
courage to make an outstanding Secre- 
tary of Defense. I am pleased to support 
his nomination. 

I am pleased to have the Recorp show 
today that every member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services approves his nom- 
ination. 

I put one question to Dr. Schlesinger 
when he appeared before the Committee 
on Armed Services which I would like to 
read into the Rrecorp. My question to Dr. 
Schlesinger was this: 

Do you feel the United States should po- 
lice or, to use another word, guarantee the 
cease-fire in Indochina? 


Dr. Schlesinger replied: 

No, sir. I think that either “police” or 
“guarantee” would be far too strong phrases 
to be used in this regard. I think that what 
I would prefer to say is that the United 
States has some responsibility to avoid and 
therefore some responsibility perhaps to take 
action were there to be gross and massive 
violations which might threaten the con- 
tinued existence of South Vietnam. I do not 
expect those circumstances to develop, Sen- 
ator, and they are the only circumstances 
that would call for U.S. action of the type 
that I think you are referring to. 


I think he certainly is on sound ground 
in saying that the United States cannot 
undertake to police or guarantee the 
cease-fire in Indochina. 

The only way that can be done, it 
seems to me, is for the United States to 
become massively involved, such as we 
became massively involved in Indochina 
in 1965, 1966, and so forth. 

Mr. President, I commend to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of James R. Schles- 
inger to be Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia for offering for me 
the opportunity to go ahead of him, but 
he was reporting the nomination and I 
felt that out of respect he should go 
first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina if he is proceeding on 
the time allotted to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr, ScoTT). 

Mr. THURMOND, I am not particular 
which time it is. I shall only take 3 or 4 
minutes. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I am the 
designee of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr) as the acting minority 
leader. 

I yield the time of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 
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Mr. THURMOND., Mr. President, as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I rise in 
support of the nomination of Dr. James 
R. Schlesinger as Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Dr. Schiesinger brings to this office ex- 
ceptional qualifications and an excellent 
background. His qualifications stem from 
his work at Harvard University where he 
received his undergraduate degree with 
honors in 1950. Subsequently, he earned 
his master and doctorate degrees. He 
then entered the teaching profession and 
assumed responsibilities as a consultant 
to the Federal Reserve Board, the Rand 
Corp., and the Naval War College. 

In 1963 he turned his attention full 
time to defense-related matters as di- 
rector of strategic studies for the Rand 
Corp. At this time he specialized in stra- 
tegic analysis with particular reference 
to nuclear weaponry. 

With this splendid background, Dr. 
Schlesinger in 1969 began a period of 
Government service which enables him 
to be such an outstanding nominee, He 
entered the Bureau of Budget as an As- 
sistant Director, quickly rising to the po- 
sition of Acting Director. He had re- 
sponsibility for the Office of Management 
and Budget for budget activities associ- 
ated with national security and inter- 
national programs. Also, he served as the 
OMB representative on the Space Coun- 
cil and on various National Security 
Council committees. 

In 1971 Dr. Schlesinger became Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Head of the U.S. Delegation to the 
16th International Atomic Energy Gen- 
eral Conference. After 2 years in this 
capacity he was appointed in February, 
1973, as Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

As a teacher, author, and specialist in 
strategic analysis he is intellectually pre- 
pared for the demanding task and awe- 
some responsibility as the President’s 
chief architect of our national defense. 

Mr. President, the record clearly shows 
that Dr. Schlesinger is “exceptionally 
well-equipped,” to use the words of Pres- 
ident Nixon, to provide strong leadership 
at the Pentagon. At age 44 he is the 
youngest man ever chosen as Secretary 
of Defense and perhaps has broader 
preparation than any who preceded him. 

It is my firm belief that Dr. Schles- 
inger will bring to the Department of De- 
fense the kind of leadership we all de- 
sire. He will run a tight ship, while at 
the same time be a strong and believabie 
advocate of the defense systems needed 
to maintain our national defense posture 
at a level second to no other nation. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
interest of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin in propounding questions 
to the Secretary nominee. I might say, 
however, that I think many of these ques- 
tions are matters that the Secretary of 
Defense would not make a decision upon. 
For instance, on the question of bombing 
the Secretary of Defense might have a 
view, but the President of the United 
States, who is the Commander in Chief, 
would make the decision. He would have 
to carry out the decisions of the Presi- 
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dent or it would be his duty, under the 
circumstances, probably, to resign. 

In the matter of troops abroad, I think 
this is another decision that would have 
to be made by the Commander in Chief. 
Most of these broad decisions, many of 
which were properly covered in the ques- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, are questions of great mag- 
nitude. They are questions involving not 
only this Nation, but foreign nations and 
questions involving foreign policy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Therefore, decisions 
would have to be made by the Com- 
mander in Chief. However, as I under- 
stand, the Secretary of Defense might 
be called upon to make recommendations 
and if the President called upon him for 
a recommendation it would be his duty 
to make such a recommendation. It 
would be his duty to make recommenda- 
tions, but the point is that on these 
broad questions of national and inter- 
national import, questions of great mag- 
nitude, the Commander in Chief would 
have to make this decision. 

I am very pleased to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE,. I wholeheartedly 
concur in the latter part of the Senator’s 
statement, What I was concerned about 
in the statement by the nominee is that 
he could conceive circumstances under 
which he would recommend to the Presi- 
dent to resume bombing in Vietnam, for 
instance. 

The Senator is correct that the Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief and that 
he has authority over the armed services. 
I am sure the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Defense would do as he was told 
to do. But his recommendations to the 
President are of great importance. He 
is the chief adviser to the President. His 
view that he would recommend that to 
the President is important, although he 
cannot act on his own recommendation. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank’ the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. Of 
course, circumstances existing at the 
time might determine many questions. 
What exists today may not exist to- 
morrow, next month, or next year, and 
the decision that he might recommend 
on a certain course of action today might 
be a different course of action, whether 
it is in Vietnam or somewhere else, next 
month, next year, or in years ahead. 

At any rate, I know of no man who 
has ever gone to this position who is 
more highly educated; I know of no man 
who has ever gone to this position who 
has had the benefit of such broad expe- 
rience in government—the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
systems analysis, and various fields— 
which should be of great importance in 
arriving at decisions and recommenda- 
tions which he would make during his 
tenure of office. 

It is my opinion that Dr. Schlesinger 
is openminded. I think he will be pleased 
to listen to Members of Congress and 
hear what they have to say, and he should 
do so. It is my judgment he will carry 
the big picture as well as minute mat- 
ters that are important. The Secretary 
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has to look after details, but at the same 
time he has to carry the big, broad pic- 
ture. I think Dr. Schlesinger has the 
capacity to do this. 

The Defense Department spends more 
money than any other department of 
Government. The HEW is now spending 
such tremendous amounts, it is rivaling 
the Defense Department. Just a few 
years ago the Defense Department budg- 
et was 50 percent of the entire budget. 
Today it stands at about 30 percent. So 
the Defense Department, although it 
may be spending more today than it did 
some years ago, is spending less in pro- 
portion, because escalation has taken 
place, inflation has come about, and it 
requires more money to buy tanks, planes, 
weapons, and equipment, just as it costs 
more to live and costs more for other 
products. So we cannot blame the De- 
fense Department for that. 

The purpose of the Defense Depart- 
ment is to keep our country prepared to 
prevent war, and if we get into a war, 
then to win the war. The greatest thing 
we can do to prevent war, in my judg- 
ment, is to maintain a strong military 
establishment, and that means a military 
establishment that is second to none in 
the world. 

If we do that, I think we can prevent 
a general war. I think we can prevent 
a nuclear holocaust. I think we can help 
to keep the whole world free if we keep 
this Nation strong, because if this Na- 
tion should go under, the rest of the free 
world, the free nations would collapse. 
It would be just like gathering ripe ap- 
ples in a basket if this Nation went 
under. 

So it is my hope that we can keep this 
country strong. I believe Dr. Schlesinger 
will advocate that policy. At the same 
time, I believe he is going to scrutinize— 
and scrutinize very closely—what is 
spent in the Defense Department. Every 
item of waste and extravagance should 
be eliminated. As the ranking Republi- 
can member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I shall certainly cooperate with 
him in this matter, because I am a 
great believer in thrift. I am a great be- 
liever that when you are spending the 
public’s money, you ought to be more 
careful than if you are spending your 
own money. I am a great believer in get- 
ting a dollar’s worth for every dollar 
spent. I am sure that Dr. Schlesinger will 
pursue a course of action along that line. 

I am very pleased to speak for Dr. 
Schlesinger on this occasion, and I urge 
that the nomination be approved unan- 
imously. I sincerely hope it will be. I 
predict that he will make an able Secre- 
tary of Defense, and one of the most 
dedicated men who has ever served in 
this capacity. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia for presenting 
this nomination in the fine manner he 
has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself such time as I may 
take. 

I think the able senior Senator from 
South Carolina has made a powerful 
presentation in behalf of the nominee for 
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Secretary of Defense. I associate myself 
with his remarks and I associate myself 
also with his remarks with regard to the 
need that this country maintain a strong 
national defense. 

Mr. President, there is no apparent 
opposition to Dr. James R. Schlesinger to 
be Secretary of Defense. That being the 
case, I see no further need for discus- 
sion. I am willing to either yield back 
the remainder of my time or reserve that 
time for a later discussion. I understand 
the vote on the nomination will come at 
12:30. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to speak very briefly and then yield 
back the remainder of my time at that 
point. 

I would like to emphasize one further 
point, a point which I have made to some 
extent, but I want to underline and em- 
phasize it, because this is an opportunity 
in which we can realize the irony of our 
increasing military spending at a time 
not only when the war is ending in 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, but also at 
a time when we are seeking better rela- 
tions with the Peoples Republic of China 
and the Soviet Union. 

I have commented on this point be- 
fore, but I would like to read from an 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
which I think does a fine job of summar- 
izing this irony: 

To Mr, Brezhnev, the President declared his 
hope of making even greater progress toward 
the goals of better relations between the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. and, above all, of “lifting 
the burden of armaments from the world 
and building a structure of peace.” 

To the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Mr. Schlesinger declared that it would be 
impossible to reduce the $79 billion U.S. de- 
fense budget. On the contrary, “the military 
budget will have to rise,” since needs must 
be “based upon the capabilities of our op- 
ponents rather than the atmosphere of inter- 
national relations.” 

Similarly, and eyen more strongly, on the 
eve of the Brezhnev visit, Acting Secretary 
of Defense William P. Clements referred to 
“this so-called atmosphere of detente” and 
pronounced himself apprehensive about So- 
viet capabilities. 

Mr. Clements does not anticipate budget 
cuts. He is not even looking for them. “To 
the contrary,” he told newsmen, “I’ve been 
looking into areas where programs may be 
expanded and where we might in fact move 
the other way.” 

Now Messrs. Schlesinger and Clements are 
not generals or admirals. They are civilians, 
but civilians who sound as if they think 
nothing has changed in the 14 years since 
Mr. Brezhnev’s predecessor, Nikita Khu- 
shchey, visited these shores, breathing belig- 
erence, 

It all makes you wonder, Does the Presi- 
dent select men for the Pentagon who think 
this way, or do they begin thinking this way 
after they are selected? Is it some kind of 
institutional imperative which they auto- 
matically accept—the military man’s as- 
sumption that no amount of hardware is 
ever enough and that no expense should be 
spared to be prepared for even the remotest 
of contingencies, whatever other social costs 
must be endured as a consequence? 


This editorial concludes: 

Obviously, it is unrealistic to expect either 
Washington or Moscow to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of unilateral disarmament, But it is 
not unrealistic—it is, indeed, the epitome of 
realism, and very much in their mutual in- 
terests—for them to seize the opportunity to 
curb the arms race, and, while they are about 
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it, to curb the mental set and rhetoric of 
the cold war. 


One further observation on this, Mr. 
President. I have on my door an asser- 
tion that may surprise some. It says, 
“National defense is our insurance pol- 
icy. We must be No. 1.” I feel very 
strongly that way. We must have a 
strong military. The Senator from South 
Carolina is absolutely right in that state- 
ment, as is the Senator from Virginia; 
but, Mr. President, there is not any ques- 
tion that the waste is appalling in the 
military. We now have an F-14 plane 
that the Defense Department seems de- 
termined to move ahead on and produce 
in volume, costing some $20 million per 
copy, some 10 times as much as a Mig-21 
of the Soviet Union. There is no pos- 
sible way that 1 plane of ours can stand 
up to 10 Russian planes; yet 10 of those 
Russian planes cost no more than 1 F-14. 

Because we are helping the Defense 
Department to build these enormously 
expensive, highly complex weapons, we 
are creating a situation in which our 
force levels are reduced and the strength 
ot our military is reduced. It does not 
necessarily follow that because we are 
going to spend more money on the mili- 
tary, we are going to have a stronger 
military force. That is not necessarily 
so. We can spend more money and have 
a weaker defense posture when those 
moneys are spent on nuclear aircraft 
carriers for an unlikely nuclear scenario, 
F-14’s, which cost tremendous amounts 
of money, and at the same time reduce 
our force levels. We should recognize 
that. 

So I do hope that on this occasion, 
when the Senate is about to confirm, 
perhaps unanimously, the nomination of 
a new Secretary of Defense, we recog- 
nize two things: No. 1, that we are mov- 
ing into a new kind of world in which 
we can have a detente, in which we can 
have a mutual reduction of arms, as 
President Nixon and Mr. Brezhnev have 
agreed to do. 

No. 2, it is very possible to have a 
strong military force, indeed, the strong- 
est Air Force, the strongest Navy, the 
strongest deterrent in the world, while 
at the same time devoting less of our 
limited resources to the military than 
we have in the past. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and 
if the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Virginia are willing 
to yield back their time, I am willing to 
yield back my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Senate 
has presently before it the nomination of 
Mr. James R. Schlesinger to be Secre- 
tary of Defense. It is with real reserva- 
tions that I would consider this nomina- 
tion, for, Mr. President, during the past 
week I was present for 2 full days and 
testified before the Military Construc- 
tion Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
and it was apparent to me as well as to 
others that our Department of Defense 
needs a Secretary of Defense who is re- 
sponsive to the needs of the Nation and 
to the Congress. 

We in the Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts delegations have been outraged by 
the cecisions to close the Newport Naval 
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Station, Quonset Point Naval Air Sta- 
tion, the Naval Air Rework Facility at 
Quonset, and the Boston Naval Yard. 
For 2 days the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Construction on Armed Services 
heard testimony in which it was clearly 
illustrated that the interests of national 
defense, our economy, and indeed the ef- 
ficiency of DOD would best be served by 
the continuance of these strategic and 
economic naval bases in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. These hearings were 
replete with th. political overtones that 
surrounded the decisionmaking process 
in regard to base closings. 

The Defense Department although 
quick to close these bases has dragged 
its feet in supplying those interested 
Senators and Congressmen with the facts 
encompassing their decisions. 

It would appear that while the Defense 
Department is projecting a $25 million 
savings in regard to the Rhode Island 
naval bases and their closure that this 
misguided decision may well cost the 
taxpayers of this country one-quarter of 
a billion dollars. 

What I am most critical of, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the system that the Defense De- 
partment uses to determine which bases 
should be closed and the manner in 
which they close them. There either is 
no system at all or otherwise there is a 
particularly insensitive one to human 
needs. 

If Mr. Schlesinger and the White 
House allows this decision to stand 
notwithstanding the pages and pages 
of testimony before Mr. SYMINGTON’S 
Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
then it will be apparent to all that this 
administration may well go down in 
history as the most inhuman, indiffer- 
ent, insensitive administration since the 
very beginning of our Nation. 

It was brought out in the hearings 
that the list of base closings prior to 
their announcement was reviewed by 
White HouSe employees. I think the 
Congress has the right to know just 
who in the White House had access to 
this list—a list that was compiled in 
secrecy and kept in secrecy from the 
Governors and the congressional dele- 
gations of the States involved. Fur- 
thermore, I would hope that the new 
Secretary of Defense might be able to 
tell us whether any revisions were 
made in this list by White House 
employees. 

It seems to me more than coinci- 
dence that a list of- base closings is 
drawn up in an election year but does 
not surface until 6 months after elec- 
tion. What particularly disturbs me is 
that the Defense Department called 
for the largest amount of money to be 
spent in Rhode Island since World 
War II knowing at the same time that 
firm plans were in being for closing 
these same bases. I believe this waste 
of taxpayers’ money for what would at 
least in part appear to be political rea- 
sons is particularly galling and out- 
rageous. 

Last, I would hope, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Schlesinger, if he is at all 
concerned with the integrity of the 
Department of Defense, would do his 
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best to reverse this determination, and 
it is with that hope and that plea 
that I speak today on his nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do all 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back whatever time I may have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The vote on the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Schlesinger to be Secretary of Defense 
will take place at 12:30 p.m. today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


By unanimous consent, the Senate re- 
turned to the consideration of legislative 
business. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL AND CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK). Under the previous order, 
the Senate will now turn to the consid- 
eration of H.R. 8619 which the clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Calendar No. 239 (H.R. 8619), a bill mak- 
ing appropriations for agriculture and en- 
vironmental and consumer protection pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and for other purposes. 


. The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum and 
ask unanimous consent that the time not 
be charged against either side on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, without 
the time coming out of either side on the 
bill, there be a brief period at this time 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore (Mr. Moss) laid before the Senate 


the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 
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APPROVAL oF LOAN TO Brazos ELECTRIC POWER 
COOPERATIVE 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Rural Electrification Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the approval of a loan to Brazos 
Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., of Waco, 
Tex. (with an accompanying paper). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE SECRETARY 

or COMMERCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
permit not more than 30 persons at a time 
from foreign countries to receive instruc- 
tions at the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
(with accompanying papers). Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act of June 13, 1933 
(P.L. 73-40), concerning safety standards 
for boilers and pressure vessels, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, @ report entitled “Industrial Manage- 
ment Reviews of Defense Contractors’ Op- 
erations,” Department of Defense, dated 
June 26, 1973 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Social Services: Do 
They Help Welfare Recipients Achieve Self- 
Support or Reduced Dependency?”, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated June 
27, 1973 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

REPORT or BOARD or Governors, U.S. POSTAL 
SERVICE 

A letter from the Chairman, Board of Gov- 
ernors to the US. Postal Service, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report entitled “The 
Private Express Statutes and Their Adminis- 
tration,” relating to statutes restricting the 
private carriage of letters, dated June 29, 
1973 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Report or NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
MATERIALS POLICY 

A letter from the Chairman, National 
Commission on Materials Policy, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report entitled “Ma- 
terial Needs and the Environment: Today 
and Tomorrow,” dated June 1973 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore (Mr. Moss) : 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah. Referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 6 


“A joint resolution of the 40th Legislature of 
the State of Utah requesting the President 
of the United States to relax restraints on 
the use of certain specific canine toxicants 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah: 

“Whereas, the sheep, cattle and wildlife in- 
dustries are a valuable source of food and 
fiber for the American public and also an 
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important source of income vital to the 
economy of the State of Utah; and 

“Whereas, predation by coyotes has caused 
substantial losses of sheep and forced many 
sheep men out of the livestock business and 
is now threatening the entire sheep industry 
in Utah; and 

“Whereas, at times predation may become 
a limiting factor in wildlife populations; and 

“Whereas, a Presidential Executive Order 
dated February 8, 1972, restricted the use of 
chemical toxicants in predator control and 
which, combined with the prohibition in in- 
terstate shipments of chemical products reg- 
istered for predator control by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has deprived live- 
stock producers and game managers of their 
most effective, economical and highly selec- 
tive predator control; and 

“Whereas, the Presidential order was issued 
contemporaneously with the Cain Committee 
Report without promised hearing and public 
review of the report; and 

“Whereas, no documented evidence exists 
to indicate that use of the chemical toxicant 
1080 and coyote-getters reduces coyote pop- 
ulations to the point of making them an en- 
dangered species or poses on environmental 
threat through secondary killing of other spe- 
cies and, to the contrary, evidence indicates 
that such toxicant is highly specific for ca- 
nines; and 

“Whereas, research is being conducted to 
ascertain alternative methods for predator 
control but at present, alternatives are not 
effective and future alternatives from re- 
Search are at least four to five years away, 
and uncontrolled predation for that time is 
intolerable. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 40th 
Legislature of the State of Utah that the 
President of the United States relax the strict 
ban on canine toxicants to provide that such 
toxicants may be used in properly super- 
vised predator control programs in areas of 
urgent need on both public and private lands 
until such time as effective alternatives to 
predator toxicants are available. 

“Be it further resolved, that the Secretary 
of State send copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States and to each 
member of the congressional delegation from 
the State of Utah.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 8825. An Act making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; for space, science, veterans, 
and certain other independent executive 
agencies, boards, commissions, and corpora- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 93-272}. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 902. A bill to amend section 607 (k) 
(8) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (Rept. No. 93-273). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1083. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of Federal law relating to explosives (Rept. 
No. 93-274), together with additional views. 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1977. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for activities of the National Science Foun- 
dation, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-275). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

HJ. Res. 636. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1974, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 93- 
277). 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

S. 2101. An original bill to amend the Truth 
in Lending Act to protect consumers against 
inaccurate and unfair billing practices, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 93-278). Placed 
on the calendar. 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, I report a committee bill 
to amend the Truth in Lending Act. I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
be given until midnight, July 10, 1973, to 
file a copy of the committee report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 6187. An act to amend section 502(a) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (Rept. No. 
93-279). 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE IMPACT 
OF CRIME ON SMALL BUSINESS— 
PART V (CARGO THEFT—RAIL- 
ROAD INDUSTRY) "—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO, 93-276) 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
Select Committee on Small Business, I 
submit a report entitled “The Impact of 
Crime on Small Business, Part V,” sum- 
marizing today’s costly problems of cargo 
thievery and losses in the railroad in- 
dustry and based on our hearings and 
investigations. I ask that the report be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this report 
is the fifth submitted to the Senate by our 
committee, since December 1969, dealing 
with crime and its effects on the Na- 
tion’s 8 million small business establish- 
ments. This document, as have its pred- 
ecessors about the airline, maritime, and 
motor freight transport modes, seeks to 
assess the economic impact of railroad 
activity and losses on small businesses 
who compete in the marketplace despite 
the social and economic disadvantages of 
our times. And as crime victims, small 
business men and women are 35 times 
harder hit than larger businesses accord- 
ing to a nationwide Federal survey. And 
it must be borne in mind that the coun- 
try’s railroad industry, our oldest form 
of surface transport, is itself a substan- 
tial victim of crime and has other sub- 
stantive economic problems of its own 
in these changing times. 

In 1970 our committee estimated that 
cargo theft losses from air, truck, mari- 
time and rail carriers were in excess of 
$144 billion per year. At that time we es- 
timated the reilroad industry suffers 
theft and other losses up to $250 million 
per year. An even more alarming fac- 
tor, focused on by the committee during 
its investigations, is that the rate of in- 
crease in crime is greater in the rail in- 
dustry than in other transport modes. 
In fact, between 1970 and 1971 there was, 
according to industry figures, a 100 per- 
cent-increase in the extent of railroad 
cargo crime. 

As Gus Welty, senior editor of Railway 
Age Weekly, recently stated: 


With mounting outrage and more than a 
little frustration, railroad security forces are 
adding up a steadily increasing cost of theft 
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and vandalism—running all the way up to 
the looting of whole freight trains. 

This is serious business—and it’s getting 
worse. Acts of vandalism have caused death 
and serious injury to employees and to rail 
passengers. Criminal acts are draining mil- 
lions of dollars from an industry that can ill 
afford any drain at all. 


I believe this is a succinct description 
of the problem covered by this report. 

There is also another aspect of rail- 
way crime which has far too long been 
ignored. That is the indirect cost of 
crime paid for by the shipping industry 
generally and the consumer public specif- 
ically. Crime causes inflated prices as 
George Stafford, Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, testified 
during our committee’s hearings on rail 
cargo losses: 

The economic loss from cargo theft and 
pilferage directly affects the viability of this 
(railroad) industry and is ultimately re- 
flected in the rates paid by the shipping and 
consuming public. 


Mr. President, one problem area this 
report discusses is the absence today of a 
uniform loss reporting system, either in- 
dustry or governmental, to determine the 
actual losses suffered by the railroad in- 
dustry. For a sophisticated industry or 
Government not to have statistics on car- 
go thievery and losses, valuable for many 
purposes, is an admission that all of us 
have more work to do before we can 
deal effectively with problems of society's 
own makings. 

As a result of our hearings, I wrote to 
Chairman Stafford urging that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission establish 
mandatory uniform loss reporting for 
the rail carriers to determine the true im- 
pact of this crime and loss problem. On 
April 3, 1972, Chairman Stafford re- 
sponded to my appeal and advised that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had “established a target date of January 
1, 1973, as the effective date for railroad 
reporting of these data.” 

Even though we are in the sixth month 
of 1973, we have been advised that seri- 
ous discussions between the ICC and 
railway and shipper representatives are 
now in progress. We hope for their suc- 
cess because we are confident that effec- 
tive solutions cannot be forthcoming un- 
til such time as accurate data have been 
collected. Thereafter, they must be ana- 
lyzed by the ICC and acted upon affirm- 
atively by the Commission, where pos- 
sible, and by the carriers, who should by 
hard data know their own security and 
loss problems much better. 

One significant finding of this report 
is that the railroad industry has failed 
to demonstrate a recognition of the seri- 
ousness of the theft and loss problem. 
In my judgment, until the industry does 
and joins with shippers, the Federal 
Government and local law enforcement 
agencies to do something about it, there 
cannot be effective crime prevention and 
control programs. 

Another significant finding of the re- 
port is that law enforcement in general, 
including the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, State and local railroad police, 
has been inadequate in preventing the 
increase in railroad cargo theft and 
losses. The report cites a multiplicity of 
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jurisdictional responsibilities as encour- 
aging lapses in information exchanges 
and in prevention and apprehension 
efforts. 

Our committee’s crime reports on the 
airline, maritime, and motor freight in- 
dustries have been a basis for legislation 
we have offered and have seen passed. 
We have also tried to energize concerned 
executive departments and regulatory 
agencies to focus on key areas within 
their jurisdiction and thereby provide 
some assistance in dealing with the crime 
and loss problem and in helping carriers, 
shippers, and the purchasing public in- 
volved in the commercial chain. 

During the last Congress, our cargo 
security bill, S. 942, was passed by the 
Senate. The other body, during the final 
days of the last Congress, passed a bill 
significantly different from the Senate- 
passed proposal. Unfortunately, there 
was no opportunity for a conference to 
reconcile the differences between the two 
versions. 

Presently, I am preparing a cargo se- 
curity bill which I hope will be accept- 
able and yet deal affirmatively with the 
problems of crime losses from the trans- 
port modes. 

Recently, our Committee on Small 
Business has initiated hearings and 
investigations into the criminal redis- 
tribution—fence—systems. Their purpose 
is an attempt to determine the method 
by which thieves dispose of the $144 bil- 
lion or more of goods stolen from the 
different modes of transportation each 
year and the manner in which they are 
reintroduced back into legitimate com- 
mercial channels. I believe strongly that 
if we can destroy the marketing ability 
and thereby the profitability of these 
middlemen fences and also institute basic 
preventive and security programs in each 
of the different modes of transportation, 
particularly the railroad industry, we can 
control this upward spiral of cargo 
thievery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the committee’s 
findings and recommendations be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY 
COMMITTEE FINDINGS RE RAILROAD CARGO THEFT 

Similar to the problems described in the 
air, maritime and truck cargo industries, the 
Committee finds that: 

1. The frequency of railroad cargo trans- 
portation thefts and loss is increasing at an 
alarmingly rapid rate; 

2. Law enforcement personnel find it diffi- 
cult to cope with this increase; 

3. The task of apprehending and convict- 
ing criminals is made more difficult by the 
absence of systematic prevention programs 
by shippers, allied transport modes, rail 
freight forwarders, and railroads to reduce 
railroad cargo theft and loss; and 

4. Physical security, documentation, and 
personnel policies of the railroad industry 
are lax and negligent, and unnecessarily fa- 
cilitate criminal activity. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS RE RAILROAD 
CARGO THIEVERY 

1. That Federal legislation be enacted to 

provide Federal police commissions for mem- 
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bers of the railroad police forces to permit 
those officers to cross state boundaries in 
furtherance of their specific duties. Also, 
legislation should be enacted which would 
enable members of the railroad police forces 
to participate in Federal police training pro- 
grams. 

2. That Federal support for research and 
development of new techniques and equip- 
ment for railroad security be increased. The 
Department of Transportation's Office of 
Transportation Security and the Federal 
Railroad Administration should institute a 
more effective research and development pro- 
gram for the protection and security of rail 
cargo. 

3. That closer cooperation between the 
police and security forces of the railroad in- 
dustry and Federal, state, and local law en- 
forcement authorities be supported. 

4. That a proposed model state railroad 
police statute—which would authorize state 
governors to enter into reciprocal agreements 
empowering any police officer to perform 
railroad police functions within that state— 
be developed and encouraged. 

5. That the Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral judiciary, and the U.S. Congress cooper- 
ate to improve the administration of Justice 
involving crimes against the railroads, both 
interstate and intrastate, especially those in- 
volving juveniles. 

6. That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission establish a uniform cargo loss report- 
ing system for all Class I railroads similiar 
in content and scope to that presently re- 
quired of Class I motor carriers. 

7. That Federal legislation be considered 
which would require all rail carriers to pro- 
vide for the safety and security of cargoes 
while in the possession of such carriers. 

8. That your Committee continue its in- 
vestigations into the criminal redistribution 
systems which support rail cargo and other 
transport thievery, and seek enactment of a 
civil damage remedy* designed to dislocate 
markets for stolen goods. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Robert E. Hampton, of Maryland, to be a 
Civil Service Commissioner. 

(The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendations that the nomination 
be confirmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Fred Charles Ikle, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency; 

Amrom H. Katz, of California, and Robert 
M. Behr, of Michigan, to be Assistant Direc- 
tors of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency; and 

John Hugh Crimmins, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Brazil. 

(The above nominations were reported with 
the recommendation that the nominations 
be confirmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate.) 


*S. 13 passed U.S. Senate on March 29, 1973. 
S. 800, Title IV, passed U.S. Senate on April 3, 
1973. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. NELSON, and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 2094. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking Housing and Urban 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2095. A bill to provide that local educa- 
tional agencies shall not receive Federal 
financial assistance unless they provide edu- 
cational services to all handicapped children 
at levels of expenditure at least equal to ex- 
penditures for other children. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

S. 2096. A bill for the relief of Marta C. 
DeJesus; and 

5. 2097. A bill for the relief of Angelo Lu- 
ciano Colavita, his:wife Maria Carmela Cola- 
vita, and their son Antonio Colavita. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

8. 2098. A bill for the relief of Antonio O. 
Sales and his wife Emma Sales. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BELLMON: 

8. 2099. A bill to prohibit the public dis- 
closure of Federal election returns during 
Presidential election years prior to midnight, 
eastern standard time. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2100. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Veronica Dorothy Anthony. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ? 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs: 

S. 2101. An original bill to amend the 
Truth in Lending Act to protect consumers 
against inaccurate and unfair billing prac- 
tices, and for other purposes. Placed on the 
calendar. 

By Mr, MATHIAS (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. ROTH, 
and Mr. Brock): 

S. 2102. A bill to guarantee the constitu- 
tional right to vote and to provide uniform 
procedures for absentee voting in Federal 
elections in the case of citizens who are re- 
siding or domiciled outside the United States. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2103. A bill to amend the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970 to provide 
a more effective approach to the problem 
of developing and maintaining a rational 
relationship between building codes and re- 
lated regulatory requirements and building 
technology in the United States, and to fa- 
cilitate urgently needed cost-saving innova- 
tions in the building industry, through the 
establishment of an appropriate nongovern- 
mental instrument which can make defini- 
tive technical findings, insure that the find- 
ings are made available to all sectors of the 
economy, pubiic and private, and provide an 
effective method for encouraging and facili- 
tating Federal, State, and local acceptance 
and use of such findings. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

8. 2104. A bill for the relief of Trevor D'An- 
drade. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 2105. A bill to amend Public Law 90-335 
(82 Stat. 174) relating to the purchase, sale, 
and exchange of certain lands on the Spo- 
kane Indian Reservation. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, 
Mr. Dore, Mr. McGesr, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. NELSON, and Mr. 
CRANSTON) : 

S. 2094. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

PROTECTING FOOD PRODUCERS AND FOOD 
CONSUMERS 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dore), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the majority 
leader; the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Netson); the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston); and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to require 
an adjustment in the price for agricul- 
tural commodities in those situations 
where the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that the current price freeze 
will produce a shortage of a commodity 
and there is no alternative means for 
increasing the supply. 

Mr. President, if things remain as they 
are, consumers will soon find it as hard 
to buy certain agricultural products such 
as eggs, chickens or milk, as they do now 
to get gas on a Sunday afternoon. This 
is because the costs of producing these 
products, particularly feed grains, has 
gone up even faster than the costs of 
living. The resuit of the price freeze is 
that the farmer cannot get from the mid- 
dleman or the store a price sufficient to 
cover his costs. 

A few days ago we saw on television 
a farmer destroying 100,000 baby chicks. 
Because they also depend on high in- 
tensity feed, the same thing will happen 
to countless young hogs and lambs. The 
dairy farmer will sell off his herd if milk 
production continues to mean losses. And 
the cattle rancher will not put yearling 
steers and heifers on the feedlot, if he 
knows his costs will exceed sales price. 

In the end, it is the consumer who will 
pay the most for these shortages unless 
we act promptly now. The pattern re- 
ported in the press for broiler chickens 
is already being seen in eggs. For exam- 
ple, an egg producer in South Dakota 
told me this week that his cost of soy- 
bean meal has increased from 5 cents per 
dozen eggs to 25 cents in the past year. 
He will not continue producing eggs, 
even for a short time, if he is likely to 
lose money on every case of eggs he 
ships. And other products raised on high 
intensity feeds are not far behind. 

So the Government must move 
promply to insure that the consumer has 
food products to buy. 

The bill we are introducing today of- 
fers the quickest and, in the long run, 
least expensive way to do this. It would 
require in emergency situations an ad- 
justment in the maximum price for ag- 
ricultural commodities whose supply is 
being reduced by the freeze. This would 
provide the sufficient incentive to keep 
farmers producing products consumers 
need. 

Of course, there are other methods too. 

The administration announced last 
night that it has prohibited further ex- 
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ports of soybeans and cottonseed and 
their products, in an effort to stem the 
export of feed grains. Let us hope that 
these actions will retard the catastrophic 
increases in the prices of processed feeds 
which have occurred in recent weeks; 
however, it may be some days before we 
can know its effect. 

Another method might be to determine 
immediately how phase IV can operate 
for food, and move rapidly to a special 
phase IV for food while working out the 
details for other sectors of the economy. 
The administration is working toward 
that goal, but it appears some time off. 

Yet another method might be to in- 
stitute an emergency supplemental pay- 
ment from the Treasury to food pro- 
ducers who are forced to sell at less than 
cost. Such an approach is not without 
merit, but it,.too, involves complexities 
and may require some time to imple- 
ment. 

But none of these methods would be 
able to take hold for some time. By then 
it would be too late to bring back to life 
countless young animals needlessly 
slaughtered. 

Our bill, Mr. President, offers a simple 
and effective method of dealing with a 
problem of potentially major propor- 
tions. It deserves the support of my urban 
colleagues, whose consumer constituents 
need an adequate food supply; it deserves 
the support of my colleagues from farm 
States, where adequate income is of par- 
amount concern. 

Mr. President, the other members of 
the Agriculture Committee and I are 
meeting with John Dunlop, the Director 
of the Cost of Living Council later today. 
We hope to convince him of the need to 
take the actions we suggest right away. 
But if we fail to get him to take the ap- 
propriate action, the cosponsors of the 
bill and I will offer it as an amendment 
to an appropriate bill before the Senate 
recesses for the July 4 holiday. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me, first of all, indicate 
that I am pleased to cosponsor this meas- 
ure with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, 

To underscore even more what the 
Senator has said, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, an article 
published in today’s Wall Street Journal, 
entitled “Bare Cupboards.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. The article quotes one 
source after another as saying that we 
face food shortages—whether in poultry 
or eggs or meat or whatever—unless 
there is some immediate relief from the 
price freeze. That will be discussed, as 
the Senator has indicated, very soon 
with Secretary Shultz and Mr. Dunlop 
and others. 

I can only underscore what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
has said. I think it is important that we 
have action now, I am pleased that the 
Senator has moved quickly to obtain pas- 
sage of this bill. 

I invite attention to one excerpt from 
the article to which I have referred: 
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"Ceiling prices for many feeds are $20 to 
$50 a ton below the cost of production,” says 
Mr. Ray of the Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Ralston Purina, one of the biggest com- 
panies in the industry, has withdrawn more 
than 300 feed products from the market. 
“Others are simply closing,” Mr. Ray adds. 
“It’s the greatest crisis our industry has ever 
faced.” 

I think this indicates the problem we 
have and the necessity for quick action. 

Exursrr 1 


BARE CUPBOARDS: FOOD SHORTAGES Loom As 
Firms, Farms CUT OUTPUT UNDER PHASE 


3% 
(By John A. Prestbo) 


Cuicaco.—The nation’s food-production 
machinery is starting to grind to a halt under 
Phase 344. 

Across the country, flour millers, feed man- 
ufacturers, corn processors, salad-oll refiners 
and other food companies are either slowing 
down or closing their plants because their 
prices are frozen below the cost of their raw 
materials. 

For the same reason, broiler-chicken and 
egg farmers have been cutting production 
sharply, even to the extent of killing baby 
chicks rather than going to the expense of 
feeding them. Hog farmers are barely keep- 
ing pace with last ~ear’s output and are mar- 
keting pregnant sows rather than allowing 
them to farrow. More dairy farmers are sell- 
ing their cows for beef to cut feed expenses, 
and some dairymen predict that milk sup- 
plies could be scarce when school resumes 
in the fall. 

Yesterday, the government took one step in 
easing high production costs by embargoing 
all exports of soybeans and cottonseed and 
the products made from them. Strong for- 
eign demand for these products has been 
instrumental in ballooning domestic prices 
for many foods, including meat, milk and 
eggs. But the freeze itself remains in effect. 


“If these price-freeze rules continue for the 
full 60 days, the nation's supplies of meat, 
milk and eggs are going to be scarce for a 
long time to come,” warns Oakley Ray, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association. 


BAD NOW, WORSE LATER 


“Things are bad enough now, but it’s the 
long-range ripple effects that worry us most,” 
says a spokesman for the National Association 
of Food Chains. “We can put up with short 
supplies of lettuce and other produce for a 
while but what happens if the canners don't 
can and freeze as much as they might—what 
will we do for food six months from now?” 

Indeed, Nixon administration officials have 
indicated that food rationing is a possibility. 
“For the first time in our history, there 
might be great, gaping blank spaces on our 
supermarket shelves, says C. J, Tempas, presi- 
dent of Green Giant Co. 

Adds Dale D. Wolf, sales manager of Joan 
of Arc Food Co. in Peoria, Ill, which last 
week stopped selling its canned pork and 
beans: “If consumers were complaining be- 
fore about high food prices, they’re going to 
complain even more now because they won't 
be able to get things. Price becomes secondary 
when you can't get the product. 

Not everyone is crying gloom and doom, of 
course, and the Cost of Living Council appar- 
ently plans to grant relief to a few especially 
hard-pressed companies. Because the distri- 
bution pipelines are filled, shortages of food 
items haven't yet been reported—though 
even the government acknowledges that the 
U.S. may run out of soybeans before the 
season ends Aug. 31. 

A PANDORA’S BOX 

Nonetheless, Phase 3% is turning out to be 
a Pandora's box for the food industry. One 
rule is particularly nettlesome because many 
food products are sold at an -upon 
price for delivery several weeks or months 
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later. The freeze rules say that prices of gooas 
delivered in the June 1-8 base period can’t 
go any higher, even though those prices may 
be months old and raw-material costs may 
have skyrocketed in the meantime. 

¿As a result, some food-processing and man- 
ufacturing companies say they find them- 
selves forced to price their products at levels 
below the current cost of production. Evans 
Milling Co. in Indianapolis, for instance, 
closed its doors last Saturday because of 
freeze-imposed losses of 20 cents a bushel on 
the corn it milled. Flour millers, soybean 
processors and others are similarly affected. 

“At least three soybean plants have closed, 
and more than a dozen others have cut back 
because they were locked into unprofitable 
prices,” says a spokesman for the National 
Soybean Processors Association. “Some of our 
members have base prices of less than 16 
cents a pound for oil and little more than 
#200 a ton for meal,” he says, “and it’s simply 
impossible to sell at those prices when soy- 
beans bring nearly $12 a bushel,” Based on 
19 cents a pound—when it can be bought at 
current soybean prices, oil costs more than 
all—and meal brings $390 a ton. 


GREATEST CRISIS EVER 


“Ceiling prices for many feeds are $20 to 
$50 a ton below the cost of production,” says 
Mr. Ray .of the Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Ralston Purina, one of the biggest com- 
panies in the industry, has withdrawn more 
than 300 feed products from the market. 
“Others are simply closing,” Mr. Ray adds. 
“It’s the greatest crisis our industry has ever 
faced.” 

On Tuesday, the Cost of Living Council 
announced that it had decided not to revise 
its rule concerning the price freeze on trans- 
actions as of the delivery date. Changing the 
transaction rule, the council decided, would 
only move the price squeeze further up the 
production ladder. 

But the squeeze is already climbing that 
ladder. Earlier this month, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., Houston, cut production of salad oil, 
shortening and margarine that it sells in bulk 
to other food companies. Supermarket execu- 
tives say they are being cut off by their 
suppliers of private-label salad oil and expect 
to be soon for margarine. The flow of products 
containing flour also is slowing down, super- 
market-industry sources say. 

Meat processors, which were saddled with 
price ceilings in April, also are slowing pro- 
duction, Missouri Beef Packers, for instance, 
has cut back by 20%, and Green Giant has 
stopped its slaughtering operations in Ala- 
bama and reduced operations at its Florida 
plant to two days a week from six. Iowa 
Beef Processors says it hasn't had to cut 
production yet, but a spokesman says that 
“it’s getting more and more difficult to get 
enough cattle.” 

The freeze isn’t slowing production of 
some food items, but it is distorting the 
marketing of them. Retail prices of some 
seasonal fruits and vegetables, for instance, 
are still pegged at last year’s levels because 
no sales were made during the base period; 
wholesale prices, however, had climbed 
sharply higher to refiect smaller crops caused 
by bad weather. 

Plums, for example, may not be stocked in 
many markets this summer because of the 
freeze. Last year's retail price, which is this 
year’s ceiling, was $9 a box, but the whole- 
sale price ceiling under Phase 34% is $20 a 
box, the National Association of Food Chains 
says. Another example: Florida tomatoes 
were selling for 18 cents a pound in New 
York during the base period, but now those 
supplies are gone, and California tomatoes 
are coming into season—costing about 30 
cents a pound. Stores that had been selling 
the Florida tomatoes may have to stop carry- 
ing any, while those in the West normally 
dependent on California supplies could be so 
glutted with them that they would feature 
them on special. 
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The anomalies aren't limited to fresh pro- 
duce. General Foods Corp. says that it has 
stopped selling frozen red raspberries and 
that when present supplies of frozen straw- 
berries are exhausted, it will stop selling 
those, too. Some canning-industry sources 
worry that smaller canners faced with the 
prospect of paying higher raw-material 
prices but not being able to sell the finished 
product at a profit will simply choose not to 
can. The packing season for many items is 
just getting under way and inventories of 
canned fruits and vegetables are sharply 
lower than normal because of increased de- 
mand. No canner has announced such a 
move, however. 

Earlier this week, the government said it 
may ease the ceijing on certain food prod- 
ucts if it appears that shortages are de- 
veloping. It was obvious that the publicity 
about farmers’ killing baby chicks caused 
some consternation among price controllers, 
and hints began circulating that the price 
freeze may be lifted on broiler chickens and 
selected other food items sooner than on 
other products. 

Yesterday, for instance, a Paris, D1., corn- 
processing plant, Illinois Cereal Mills Co., said 
it plans to reopen today after pleading its case 
to the government. The company said in a 
statement: “We have reviewed our situation 
with the Price Commission (and) we are op- 
timistic that an early favorable reply will be 
forthcoming. So we are starting up our plant 
and will attempt to operate on a day-to-day 
basis until it is resolved.” 

The Cost of Living Council apparently is 
reviewing other pleas for exemptions to the 
freeze case by case. Illinois Cereal is an im- 
portant supplier to major breakfast-cereal 
makers, including Kellogg Co., which said it 
would lay off workers if the processing plant 
had remained closed. 

Technically, the price freeze doesn’t apply 
to farmers but becomes effective after the 
farmer seils to a wholesaler or processor. But 
commerical firms, of course, resist paying any 
more for the raw product than they can re- 
coup in the seliing price, so the farmers have 
de facto ceilings, too. That's why poultry, 
dairy and livestock farmers are cutting pro- 
duction until either ceilings are removed or 
feed costs go down enough to make their 
operations profitable. 

The Nixon administration is working to- 
ward both ends. The embargo on soybean 
and cottonseed exports will remove some of 
the upward price pressure on these commodi- 
ties, though it isn’t certain yet whether it 
will be enough to bring costs below Phase 
3¥, ceilings. 

Meanwhile, the Cost of Living Council ap- 
parently is speeding its efforts to formulate 
Phase 4 and end the freeze. Presumably, Phase 
4 would resemble Phase 2 in that some price 
increases would be permitted under stringent 
conditions—such as short supplies resulting 
from bad weather. 

“If Phase 4 doesn’t come soon, I don't see 
how we can avoid rationing and black-mar- 
keteering,” says one food executive, whose 
company makes sausage, among other things. 
“Any day now I expect a meat supplier to tell 
me that at the ceiling price he can give me 
only 500 pounds when I need 10,000. Then 
he'll let me know that maybe he could 
provide the other 9,500 pounds at an addi- 
tional charge. If I don’t take it, my competi- 
tors will. If we come to that, God help us 
all.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, my understanding is 
that a bill such as this could lie at the 
desk for several days for additional co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not un- 
less there is unanimous consent. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that there is 
established precedent against it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I know that other 
Senators are interested in the bill. Per- 
haps later in the day I can ask unani- 
mous consent that their names be added 
as cosponsors. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming would like to have his name added, 
by whatever means. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2095. A bill to provide that local edu- 
cational agencies shall not receive Fed- 
eral financial assistance unless they pro- 
vide educational services to all handi- 
capped children at levels of expenditure 
at least equal to expenditures for other 
children. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to assure that every handicapped child 
is provided educational service at least 
equal to expenditures for other children 
in that school district. 

My bill, identical to legislation intro- 
duced by Representative CHARLES A. 
Vanixk, of Ohio, on April 11, 1973, would 
amend the Education of the Handicapped 
Act by adding a new part E, providing 
that a local educational agency shall 
not receive Federal financial assistance 
for which it is otherwise eligible if it 
does not provide educational services to 
handicapped children, as further defined 
under this bill, within its jurisdiction. 
My bill makes further provision to per- 
mit a parent of a handicapped child who 
is denied such educational services to 
institute a civil action in an appropriate 
district court of the United States. Sub- 
ject to making a finding that the local 
educational agency is making a bona fide 
effort to provide such services, the court 
shall order the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to refrain from granting or con- 
tinuing Federal financial assistance to 
the local educational agency. 

Mr. President, I have concluded that 
such decisive measures are required on 
behalf of 444 million handicapped chil- 
dren of school age who are excluded from 
public schools in America. These children 
constitute about three-fifths of all 
school-age handicapped children in the 
United States—an incredibly high pro- 
portion who are being isolated and 
denied the opportunities of education to 
which every child has a right under the 
laws of the several States. 

I was a sponsor of original legislation 
in the current Congress—S. 6, the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Children Act, 
introduced by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. W1LL1ams)—which provided for 
Federal financial assistance incentives 
to the States for improved educational 
services for handicapped children. And 
I have stated my full support of enact- 
ment of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Amendments, S. 896, passed by 
the Senate on June 25, 1973. Under this 
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important legislation, the goal of Federal 
assistance will now be the provision of 
full educational opportunity for all hand- 
icapped children. State plans, to be in 
effect by June 30, 1975, must provide for 
the identification and evaluation of all 
handicapped children and for affirmative 
action toward the achievement of this 
full-opportunity goal. 

But I believe that the implementation 
of such State plans must be accelerated 
by firm pressure—the loss of other Fed- 
eral assistance for education if these 
educational services for handicapped 
children are not providcd, coupled with 
civil action relief on behalf of these chil- 
dren, This is the clear purpose and intent 
of my bill, 

The immediate enactment of S. 896 
is essential. But it must be recognized 
that the funding authorizations under 
this bill have been substantially reduced 
in response to budgetary pressures by 
the administration. Moreover, the lan- 
guage of this bill calls for the eventual 
achievement of educational goals for 
handicapped children—in other words, 
the States are to promise that sometime 
in the future full and equal educational 
opportunity will be established for all 
children, including the handicapped. 

In my remarks during Senate debate 
on S. 896, I argued in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that this is simply not good 
enough—that the handicapped individ- 
ual deserves a full measure of justice 
now; that there is no area of human 
need that is greater than this; and that 
the time has come for Congress to face 
up to the responsibility of helping those 
who really need the help, through pro- 
viding for adequate program appropri- 
ations. 

The fact is that inadequate efforts 
by the States on behalf of handicapped 
children have been met with indiffer- 
ence by the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, which requested only 
$37.5 million of the $220 million au- 
thorized by Congress, for the grants to 
the States program for fiscal 1973 un- 
der the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. And further reductions in funds 
available for education programs serv- 
ing handicapped children resulted from 
the correction of illegal activities by the 
Office of Education in back-dating to 
fiscal year 1972, grants and contracts 
actually processed in the early part of 
fiscal 1973—a cover-up for inexcusable 
bureaucratic delays in processing ap- 
plications. 

To make up this short-fall, it was re- 
cently necessary for Congress to enact 
$13.8 million in supplemental appropri- 
ations, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1973. However, the President 
has just vetoed this appropriations bill. 
It is profoundly wrong that handi- 
capped children should suffer because 
of bureaucratic bungling, but it is an 
unconscionable act of irresponsibility 
for the President to disapprove these 
further appropriations, intended to 
right this wrong. 

However, beyond achieving an effec- 
tive level of Federal assistance, Con- 
gress must also insist that the States 
fulfill their responsibilities for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children. Even 
granting the allegation of States that 
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funds required for special educational 
services for handicapped children are 
inadequate, the evidence strongly sug- 
gests that States too often are failing to 
make a determined effort to assure that 
handicapped children have opportuni- 
ties for decent care and development. 
Too often, parents confront long wait- 
ing lists in seeking counseling services 
for their handicapped children; too of- 
ten, handicapped children are denied 
access to public schools, whether be- 
cause of the lack of adequate profes- 
sionally trained staff or because these 
children are simply viewed as an extra 
burden; and too often, the children are 
left with no alternative to being sent to 
an institution or to being shut up in 
their - homes, because of the. limited 
availability and higher costs of private 
schooling. 

I am advised that, in point of fact, 
State and Federal authorities were only 
able to identify, counsel, and place in 
educational facilities some 40 percent 
of handicapped persons under 21 years 
of age in 1971. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks I request unanimous consent to 
include in the Record a listing by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
‘Welfare of the estimated number of 
handicapped children served and un- 
served during 1971-72 in the respective 
States. This listing does not indicate 
the quality of training and care for 
those who were served, which only em- 
phasizes the serious lack of information 
about handicapped children across the 
Nation. In turn, this lack of information 
is clear evidence of a basic failure to 
give the needs of handicapped children 
the priority attention that must now be 
demanded. 

There are presently pending more 
than 20 “right to education” suits in 
Federal district courts on behalf of 
handicapped children. Therefore, it is 
clear that the time for decisive action 
is at hand. We are confronting an ex- 
tensive case of what has rightly been 
called taxation without service. Our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments tax 
handicapped people, their parents and 
relatives, but fail to provide services for 
them. Parents of handicapped children 
pay school taxes, yet cannot send their 
children to public school. 

Under my bill, the details of educa- 
tional services for the handicapped will 
be determined in light of local needs, 
with the flexibility needed for efficiency. 
But educational opportunity will be re- 
quired for every child. 

I urge that Congress take the leader- 
ship on this vital issue by mandating the 
provision of educational services to 
handicapped children across America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in addition to the previously 
mentioned State-by-State listing of 
handicapped children served and un- 
served, the following items be included 
in the Recorp: The text of the bill, and 
an article entitled “Handicapped Pu- 
pils Face Schooling Crisis,” appearing 
in the May 30, 1973, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 2095 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Education of the Handicapped Act is am- 
ended by adding at the end thereof a new 
part E as follows: 


“Part E—EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
“PROVISION OF APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


“Sec. 671. (a) Federal financial assistance 
which the Commissioner is otherwise au- 
thorized to extend to a local educational 
agency by way of grant, loan, or contract, 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
antee, shall not be granted or continued to 
any local educational agency which does not 
provide educational services to handicapped 
children within its jurisdiction. 

“(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“educational services to handicapped chil- 
dren’ means such services as are provided by 
a local educational agency, either directly 
through public elementary or secondary 
schools, or indirectly through programs in co- 
operation with a State educational agency 
or other State agency, with one or more other 
local educational agencies, or with private 
institutions, which are appropriate to the 
educational needs of handicapped children, 
at levels of expenditure at least equal to such 
agency's expenditures for other children in 
public elementary or secondary schools 
within its jurisdiction, as determined by 
the head of the bureau for the education 
and training of the handicapped established 
under section 603. 

“CIVIL ACTION FOR WITHHOLDING OF FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 672. (a) A parent (including any 
person standing in loco parentis) of a handi- 
capped child within the jurisdiction of a 
local educational agency receiving Federal 
financial assistance in violation of section 
671(a) may institute a civil action in an 
appropriate district court of the United 
States against such parties as may be ap- 
propriate. If the court finds that such agency 
is receiving Federal financial assistance in 
violation of such section, the court shall 
order the Commissioner to refrain from 
granting or continuing such assistance until 
such time as such assistance will no longer 
constitute a violation of such section. The 
court may, in its discretion, stay the taking 
effect of such order for no more than one 
year from the date of such finding, if the 
court finds that such agency is making a 
determined effort to provide educational 
services to handicapped children, as defined 
in section 671(b). 

“(b) Each district court of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of actions 
brought under subsection (a). 

“(c) In any civil action instituted under 
subsection (a), the court, in its discretion, 
may allow the prevailing party, other than 
the United States, a reasonable attorneys’ 
fee as part of the costs, and the United 
States shall be liable for costs to the same 
extent as a private person.” 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN SERVED 
AND UNSERVED, 1971-72 (AGED 0 TO 21 YEARS) 


Total 


State unserved 


1 Alabama 
2 Alaska.. 
3 Arizona_ 


12 Hawaii.. 
13 Idaho. 
14 illinois 
15 Indian: 
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18 Kentucky_ 
19 Louisiana. 

Maine... 
21 Maryland 


30 New Hampshire_____ 
31 New Jersey 
32 New Mexico. 


47 Virginia. 

48 Washington- 
49 West Virginia.. 
50 Wisconsin... 
51 Wyoming 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1973] 


STILL IN SPARTA?—HANDICAPPED PUPILS FACE 
SCHOOLING CRISIS 


(By Andrew Barnes and Bart Barnes) 


In ancient Sparta, authorities had a singu- 
lar way of dealing with children who were 
born with crippling deformities. 

They took those children out of the city 
to the mountainside and left them to die. 

In 20th Century America, there are those 
who argue that society’s treatment of the 
handicapped hasn't changed that much 
since the days of the ancient Greeks. 

Despite a spate of court decisions and 
laws to the effect that the handicapped now 
have a right to an education, there is still 
a strong tendency simply to put them away, 
it is argued. 

Although that attitude is now being chal- 
lenged and, in some cases, rejected in courts 
across the country, the tradition of exclud- 
ing the handicapped is deeply rooted in 
custom and law. 

In a landmark case in Wisconsin in 1919, 
a judge sanctioned the exclusion of a blind, 
but otherwise normal, child from school on 
the grounds that his handicap had a “de- 
pressing and nauseating effect on teachers 
and students.” 

Until recently, there was a statute in North 
Carolina making it a misdemeanor punish- 
able by law for the parent of a handicapped 
child to persist in trying to have the child 
admitted to school once the schools had 
certified they had no program for him. 

When the state of Pennsylvania signed a 
court order in the fall of 1971 stipulating 
that no retarded child could be excluded 
from a publicly supported education, the re- 
sponse of one local school board was im- 
mediate. 

It adopted a regulation that no retarded 
child would be eligible to try out for the 
high school cheerleading squad. 

An estimated one in every 10 Americans 
suffers from some type of handicap. Those 
handicaps range from crippling physical de- 
formities to mental retardation to nervous 
disorders that impede the ability to com- 
municate and learn. 

Approximately 7 million are of school age. 
It is these children, 60 per cent of whom are 
not receiving the specialized kind of educa- 
tional services they need, and their parents 
who are now demanding an education as a 
matter of constitutional right. 

In this, Washington is a microcosm for 
what is happening elsewhere in America. 
Last Aug. 1, U.S. District Court Judge Jo- 
seph C. Waddy ordered the city’s school sys- 
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tem to stop telling handicapped children 
there was no place for them in the public 
schools. 

Even if it is expensive, the judge said, 
the handicapped have a right to a suitable 
education at public expense. If proper in- 
struction cannot be provided in a normal 
classroom setting, then it is the obligation 
of the public school system to see that every 
child gets whatever instruction he needs, 
either in a special school, special class, re- 
medial program or home instruction. 

If there is no suitable program available 
under any of those methods, the judge di- 
rected, then the city is obligated to pay the 
full cost of the child’s tuition at a private 
school. 

As of last February, the last time a count 
was taken, there were 8,113 children in the 
District of Columbia public school system 
enrolled in programs of special education. 
That figure is nearly twice the number en- 
rolled in special education programs before 
the judge's order. And the number continues 
to increase as more and more of the handi- 
capped are identified among the city's school 
population of 140,000. 

Judge Waddy’s order came in response to a 
lawsuit filed by the parents of a number of 
handicapped children who either had been 
excluded from the public schools altogether 
or had been denied special programs they 
needed, 

It grew out of years of frustration and 
agony on the part of the parents of handi- 
capped children struggling against an un- 
responsive bureaucracy to get what was best 
for their children. 

Dorothy Banks, the mother of an aphasic 
child, is one who spent 15 years doing battle 
with the system on her son's behalf. “If you 
can't raise hell, you can cry,” is how she 
sums up her attitude towards the system. 

Aphasia, which also afflicts adult stroke 
victims, is an impairment of the power to 
communicate with words. It is also known 
as one of the specific learning disabilities. 

When Keith was somewhat more than 1 
year old, Mrs. Banks remembers, “I knew he 
couldn't talk.” The well baby clinic at Freed- 
men’s Hospital told her she was “expecting 
too much. Some kids talk late.” 

Time passed, and things were still not 
right. Further tests showed Keith “couldn't 
see very well. Hardly at all.” 

Still, “nobody knew quite why he couldn't 
talk.” One doctor told Mrs. Banks that 
Keith’s only trouble was his “hysterical 
mother—in so many words. That’s the way 
they put most mothers down.” 

The doctor “told me to put him in a camp. 
He couldn't speak a word—fearful of every- 
thing, because nobody knew he couldn't see. 
This fool tells me put him in a residential 
camp. As usual, I ended up raising hell.” 

The complete diagnostic workup took 
many months. Each clinic visit meant a day 
off work at the Pentagon for Mrs. Banks. 

Mrs. Banks says she encountered many 
helpful, sympathetic people in the search 
for ways to help Keith, but the hardest for 
her to take were the bureaucrats who told 
her: “I don't know what you're going to do, 
but don’t sit there and bug me.” 

“I do get very impatient with people who 
do not do their job,” Mrs. Banks says. 

Mrs. Banks only chanced to see a display in 
a down town department store window that 
put her on the track of the private school 
Keith has attended for the last several years. 

“I did know the word aphasia,” she re- 
members, “but I hadn't thought about the 
necessary retardation from lack of communi- 
cation.” The school offered individual atten- 
tion. They visited it and it seemed suitable, 

But it cost $1,200, far more than Mrs. 
Banks could pay. “I was ready to beat some- 
body to death, but I didn't have anybody to 
beat.” 

There’s a law on the books, a friend told 
Mrs. Banks, that the public schools must 
pay private school tuition if there is no 
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suitable public school. “That’s where the 
fight began.” 

She ended up going before the board of 
education, which voted the tuition money. 

Keith has gone from a child whose eye- 
balis just wiggled the whole time to six 
feet two, walking down the street, you would 
never think there was anything wrong with 
him. 

“In most cases there is somebody in the 
education world who could help a child,” 
Mrs. Banks says. She feels sorry for parents. 
“There are so many that get burdened down 
so they can fight for themselves for their 
kids.” 

For those handicapped who do make it 
through the system, it takes unusual 
strength and an ability to withstand society's 
contempt and indifferences, along with the 
best therapy and education. 

At 23, Andy Cowin is a college graduate, 
just beginning his first job. He is a victim 
of a form of cerebral palsy that makes the 
muscles of his right hand and arm uncon- 
trollable. His speech is sometimes difficult to 
understand, particularly when he gets ex- 
cited, which is often, and the palsy causes 
him to walk somewhat carefully, though 
swiftly. 

He can remember standing, slapping his 
thighs as hard as he could and shouting 
his frustration: “You're not a goon, walk 
straight, be normal.” 

Nobody is more determined to achieve nor- 
mality than a handicapped person, yet just 
walking down the street can be an ordeal, 
“People laugh all the time,” Cowin says. 
“They are afraid. 

“How dare you be out of the cage?” he 
feels people ask. “You don't belong on the 
street.” 

Despite the handicap of cerebral palsy, 
Andy Cowin had the advantage of being 
bright, yet year after year his teachers in 
school wanted to hold him back because he 
was unable to write with a pencil. (He types 
now, but still can only use his left hand.) 
His mother refused, pointing out that he 
understood the content of the school work. 

By a combination of summer tutoring and 
sheer push, he stayed in his regular public 
school classes until he was 11, when he left 
his Boston home and went to the Massachu- 
setts Hospital School. 

He took regular academic courses and did 
first-class work. He also had regular speech 
therapy and learned to type 25 words a min- 
ute with his left hand. 

Cowin graduated with his regular aca- 
demic high school degree at 17. He has trouble 
with written tests, he says, but does well on 
spoken ones. 

He had attended four colleges before get- 
ting his degree—bachelor of business ad- 
minhistration—from George Washington Uni- 
versity last August. 

Cowin remembers the judgment of one of 
his first college teachers: “You need help, 
but you are smart.” 

He ended up with A’s and B's, immensely 
proud, “I was.an honor student. What the 
hell is a goon?” 

But the stories of Cowin and Mrs. Banks 
and her son Keith are of handicapped people 
who got an education by perseverance, in 
spite of, not because of the established pub- 
lic school systems. Now, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the schools are under court order to 
see that all handicapped get such an educa- 
tion. 

That order directing a public education for 
all handicapped children has been met, for 
the most part, through a program whose 
underlying philosophy is called “main- 
streaming.” 

Increasingly in use across the country, 
mainstreaming is a program to keep children 
in regular classes whenever possible. They are 
taken out only to provide therapy, small 
group instruction or special individual as- 
sistance required by each particular child. 

Proponents of mainstreaming say it pre- 
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vents the stigmatization of being set apart 
from “normal” children. They are handi- 
capped children who will emerge better pre- 
pared for adult life because they will not fear 
to deal with the real world. 

But there are also people who say it doesn’t 
work, 

“I really think we are going in the wrong 
direction,” says Elwood Swarmer of the Mont- 
gomery County Cerebral Palsy Association. 
The handicapped are “accepted while they’re 
in school, but they are a lot of trouble. I 
don’t think we are ever going to make them 
normal,” 

There are many teachers and administra- 
tors of the D.C. public school systems who 
are among the most unhappy about keeping 
handicapped children, particularly the emo- 
tionally disturbed, in regular classes. 

Under the Waddy decree, they can no long- 
er suspend and expel “troublemakers,” and 
yet they feel they have not been given suf- 
ficient help in handling these children in 
school, 

School principals filled a public meeting 
recently, complaining loudly that they cannot 
teach anybody with disruptive children in 
the classroom. 

Children with special problems, they ar- 
gued, should be sent to special schools so that 
normal children can get on with their school 
work, 

This is opposed by Merle Van Dyke, the 
George Washington University professor now 
in charge of special education for the city and 
a firm believer in mainstreaming. 

Often, he argues, special schools represent 
the “take them out for special: magic ap= 
proach,” 

Special magic, he said, just does not exist. 
Instead, he said, dealing with the handi- 
capped effectively means identifying the 
problem early and then working with it. For 
some children it can be simply the routine of 
drill: moving the eyes from left to right in 
preparation for reading or the use of colors 
to help a child to identify letters. For hun- 
dreds of others who defy inclusion in the 
mainstream, it is a matter of learning to feed 
themselves and use the toilet at the city’s 
institution for mentally retarded in Laurel. 

In Pennsylvania, the courts haye explicitly 
ruled that if feeding himself is the most a 
person can learn, that is the education he has 
a constitutional right to receive. 

Beginning today and continuing through 
Wednesday, the House District Committee's 
education subcommittee headed by Rep. Ron- 
ald V. Dellums (D-Calif.), will hold hearings 
on the implementation of the Waddy decree 
in Washington. 

There are also efforts underway to aid the 
handicapped in places where there is no liti- 
gation pending. 

Bernice Munsey in Arlington, for example, 
has led a campaign there to provide special 
education for every child needing it. Fair- 
fax County's public schools have expanded 
their special education program so that now 
they hope to include all handicapped chil- 
dren, 

In ancient Greek mythology, there is the 
story of Hephaestus, born ugly and lame of 
Hera into a community of beautiful gods. As 
an offense to the community, Hephaestus was 
cast out from heaven, 

In Washington in 1973 the belief is still 
widespread that the handicapped should be 
put away in their own institutions, says Yetta 
Galiber of the Information Center for Han- 
dicapped Children. 

Only a few months ago at a meeting on 
how to improve the public schools, one 
woman rose to address the gathering: 

“I don't want my child in school with @ 
handicapped child,” she said. “My child is 
normal.” 

SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


One source of information concerning the 
many programs available in the Washington 
area for handicapped children is the Informa- 
tion Center for Handicapped Children, lo- 
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cated at 1619 M St., NW. The phone number 
is 347-4986. The center's referral service is 
free. 


By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 2099. A bill to prohibit the public 
disclosure of Federal election returns 
during Presidential e:cection years prior 
to midnight, eastern standard time. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill which will make 
it unlawful for election officials to pub- 
licly disclose the election returns for 
President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress prior to midnight, eastern 
standard time, during Presidential elec- 
tion years. 

This proposal was originally presented 
on June 27 as an amendment to S. 343, 
the Federal elections bill, and later 
withdrawn with the understanding that 
this measure will later be considered by 
the Rules Committee or as an amend- 
ment to S. 372 which should be consid- 
ered by the Senate sometime before the 
August recess. 

This bill would rectify an election 
abuse which occurs every Presidential 
election year, the publicizing of Presi- 
dential and congressional election re- 
sults before the polls close in our Western 
States. Because of the differences in time 
zones and voting hours in various parts 


‘of the country, the polls in the east coast 


States. close far earlies than do those in 


the west coast. This variance in publi- 


cizing election returns works a detriment 
to the free election process because of 
the bandwagon influence which comes 
from the broadcasting and prediction 
of congressional and Presidential elec- 


‘tion results in Western States long before 


the polls have closed. 

Many citizens are concerned because 
of the likelihood that the present prac- 
tice of publicizing returns influences the 
way many votes are cast, and discour- 
ages others from voting because of the 
belief that the outcome of the election 
has already been decided. 

In fact, in my State of Oklahoma, we 
have a State law against revealing elec- 
tion results in any particular precinct 
until the polls are closed. It seems to me 
to be entirely inconsistent that we do not 
have a similar law for national elections 
where results are now publicized while 
some polls are still open. 

Few would contend that the broad- 
casting of election results while citizens 
are voting has anything but a negative 
impact. 

My bill, if enacted, would accomplish 
the following: 

First, it would make it a Federal of- 
fense for any state or local election offi- 
cial to publicly disclose any information 
in regard to the number of votes cast for 
President, Vice President, or Members of 
Congress in any Presidential election 
year before the hour of midnight eastern 
time. 

Second, violation of this prohibition 
could result in a fine of not more than 
$5,000 and imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year or both. 

Third, State law would continue to 
govern the “hour of voting” as distin- 
guished from the time for public dis- 
closure as established by this -bill. 
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Mr. President, the net effect of my bill 
will be to prevent the publicizing of elec- 
tion results or predictions based on ac- 
tual returns tabulated in eastern States 
until after 9 p.m., Pacific coast time, or 
1 hour after the polls have closed in 
California. Because polls in Hawaii close 
at 6:00 p.m. local time those polls would 
have been closed 1 hour. Delayed 
broadcasting in Alaska would avoid seri- 
ous problems in Alaska where one-half 
the voters would still have 1 hour to vote. 

This bill represents a simple, direct 
approach to the correction of an election 
abuse whose time for solution is long 
overdue. 


By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself, 
Mr. Baym, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, 
Roru, and Mr. Brock) : 

S. 2102. A bill to guarantee the con- 
stitutional right to vote and to provide 
uniform procedures for absentee voting 
in Federal elections in the case of citizens 
who are residing or domiciled outside the 
United States. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, 

THE OVERSEAS CITIZENS VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 
1973 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I rise 
this morning to offer with my distin- 
guished colleagues, Senators BAYH, 
HumpuHREY, RorH, and Brock, a bill to 
extend effectively the Federal franchise 
to overseas American citizens. 

I Lave been concerned to learn that 
there are by one count some 750,000 
American civilians residing abroad who 
are barred from participating in Presi- 
dential or congressional elections. These 
civilians include thousands of business- 


men, as well as church officials, teachers, 


lawyers, accountants, engineers, and 
other professional people serving the 
interests of their country abroad and 
subject to U.S. tax laws and the other 
obligations of American citizenship. It 
seems remarkable that in a day when so 
many Americans pursue commercial, 
educational, and cultural interests over- 
seas, these numerous citizens are dis- 
enfranchised. This occurs because the 
majority of States impose rules which 
require a voter’s actual presence or main- 
tenance of a home in the State; or which 
raise a doubt of voting eligibility of non- 
resident domiciliaries whose date of 
return is uncertain; or because the citi- 
zen is unsure whether he or she will re- 
turn to the State of last residence or be 
assigned to a different State; or the State 
has confusing absentee registration or 
voting forms that appear to require the 
maintenance of a home or other abode 
in the State. I have recently been given 
the following illustration of a typical 
American residing abroad: 

A qualified voting resident left the 
State a number of years ago to work 
abroad in a business or professional 
capacity. His former home in the State 
has been sold and he now only has a 
physical residence in a foreign country. 
However, he looks upon this as tempo- 
rary and intends eventually to return to 
his State. He considers that his last resi- 
dence before departure from the State 
remains his domicile or legal residence 
for voting in Federal elections, even 
though he has no present place of abode 
within the State. 
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What are the chances for this typical 
American residing abroad to vote in elec- 
tions back home? 

It appears that nearly two-thirds of 
the States effectively disenfranchise or 
impair the ability of a nonresident 
domiciliary to vote in congressional 
elections. 

In elections for President, I under- 
stand that barely half of the States—26 
and the District of Columbia would 
clearly allow him to register and vote 
absentee. A number of these States have 
adopted the form 76 Federal post card 
application form—FPCA—for absentee 
registration and voting by Americans 
abroad. 

Certain other States, such as Illinois, 
would clearly allow the citizen abroad to 
vote in Presidential elections as a result 
of legislative history developed by my dis- 
tinguished colleague Senator GOLDWATER 
of Arizona for title II of the Federal Vot- 
ing Rights Act amendments of 1970. The 
remaining States taking a position have 
either given a qualified response, or have 
otherwise indicated some reluctance to 
go along with the Senate interpretation 
of the 1970 amendments set forth so elo- 
quently in the legislative history by my 
friend from Arizona. In short, the oppor- 
tunity to vote even for President in 
nearly half the States still seems to be 
shrouded in confusion and ambiguity. 
Under present law, moreover, if our typi- 
cal American citizen abroad does not 
have an intent to return to the State of 
his last residence, in other words is not a 
domiciliary of that State, it would ap- 
pear that he would presently not be en- 
titled to vote in any State of the Union. 
This would be the case, for example, if 
his employer transferred him overseas 
from one State, but cou'd give him no 
assurance what State he might be trans- 
ferred to upon his return. 

These figures on voting in Presidential 
and congressional elections are based 
on State-by-State surveys conducted by 
the bipartisan committee for American 
voters overseas. The Bipartisan Commit- 
tee is an organization of distinguished 
business and professional people in Eu- 
rope of both political parties who have 
been seeking the enfranchisement of 
American citizens residing abroad. At 
this time, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record following my 
remarks a copy of these surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
findings in these materials have been 
confirmed by firsthand reports from 
frustrated American citizens as close as 
Canada or Mexico, and as far away as 
France or Brazil. As an illustration of 
this, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a New York Times article 
indicating the frustration Americans in 
Mexico City faced in seeking to vote in 
the 1972 election. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. The need for specific 
new legislation to enfranchise overseas 
Americans was pointed out last March in 
an opinion letter sent by the Department 
of Justice to the Bipartisan Committee 
on Absentee Voting—now renamed the 
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Bipartisan Committee for American Vot- 
ers Overseas. In brief, the Department 
concludes that a State may still require 
maintenance of an abode or other ad- 
dress as a requirement for voting in Pres- 
idential elections “in the absence of 
clear and unequivocal language” in the 
statute. It is the purpose of our legisla- 
tion to provide this clear and unequivo- 
cal statutory language for congressional 
as well as Presidential elections. At this 
point, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
this opinion letter from the Justice De- 
partment in the Recor following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. The legislation we 
propose today would allow the American 
citizen residing overseas to vote in Fed- 
eral elections in the State in which the 
citizen had last voted or registered to 
vote, or if the citizen had not so voted 
or registered, in the last State in which 
the citizen maintained a domicile be- 
fore departing from the United States 
as long as the individual is otherwise 
qualified to vote in that State and com- 
plies with the absentee ballot require- 
ments of the State and provided the citi- 
zen does not qualify as a voter in any 
other State, territory, or possession of 
the United States. This is the crux of the 
legislation we are introducing today. The 
present checkerboard pattern of domi- 
cile rules among the States should no 
longer be permitted to deny Americans 
overseas the franchise in Federal elec- 
tions. 

The legislation would also establish as 
Federal law, in clear and unequivocal 
statutory language, the principle that 
the exercise of the right to register and 
vote by a U.S. citizen abroad should not 
constitute an act which would affect the 
determination of his or her actual resi- 
dence—as distinguished from his or her 
place of voting for Federal, State, or lo- 
cal tax purposes. The Internal Revenue 
Code and the laws of all but a handful of 
the States offer Americans currently re- 
siding abroad an income tax exemption, 
in whole or in part, for income earned 
abroad. The legislation I am introducing 
today would help assure that the exer- 
cise of the right to register and vote 
absentee by such a citizen would not 
jeopardize any such income tax exemp- 
tion. The Internal Revenue Service has 
already indicated, most recently in an 
August 28, 1972, ruling letter to Senator 
GOLDWATER, that the exercise of absentee 
registration and voting rights will not 
jeopardize the nonresident Federal in- 
come tax exclusion available to a U.S. 
citizen residing abroad. The legislation 
being introduced today would enact this 
administrative interpretation into law 
for Federal income tax purposes and 
would assure that the States would not 
make an inconsistent interpretation of 
their own income tax laws. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to have 
printed in the Recorp the Internal Reve- 
nue Service ruling letter sent to Senator 
GOLDWATER by subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. MATHIAS. The legislation pro- 
posed today would also provide a form 
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which the States may accept as an ap- 
plication for an absentee ballot to vote 
in a Federal election and as an applica- 
tion for registration to vote in such elec- 
tion if registration is required by the 
laws of the State. The form is modeled 
after the Federal Post Card Applica- 
tion Form—FPCA—now used in most 
States as an application for registration 
and ballot for overseas military personnel 
and certain other groups which vary 
from State to State. Although the States 
are not required to adopt this form it is 
ou, hope that wherever feasible they will 
do so. 

Strong enforcement provisions are 
contained in the bill to guard against 
fraudulent voting. Although, I might add, 
fraudulent voting has never been a real 
problem with overseas ballots, since each 
application for registration and for a 
ballot must be notarized. The legislation 
we introduce today would continue that 
practice. 

Mr. President, I might add that I was 
gratified to see, upon examination of the 
previously mentioned surveys by the bi- 
partisan committee, that my own State 
of Maryland is one of the States that 
has adopted the simplified registration 
and voting procedures recommended by 
the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1965, as amended in 1968, allowing U.S. 
citizens temporarily residing abroad to 
use the simplified Federal post card ap- 
plication form for both absentee regis- 
tration and absentee voting in Federal, 
State, and local elections. 

Iam pleased at the progress made in 
the use of the Federal post card applica- 
tion form in Maryland and the other 
States, and the good work of the Federal 
voting assistance task force in encourag- 
ing State adoption of the FPCA. And I 
know that all Americans residing abroad 
are enormously grateful to Senator 
GOLDWATER for his efforts in connection 
with the Federal Voting Rights Act 
Amendments of 1970. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that much more yet needs to be 
done until we reach the time when every 
American citizen residing abroad may 
actively participate in the election proc- 
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ess at the congressional as well as the 
Presidential level. We hope that the 
legislation being introduced today will 
be a helpful step in that direction. 


Exurstr 1 


SURVEY or STATE Laws AND PROCEDURES FOR 
ABSENTEE REGISTRATION AND VOTING IN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS BY AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS RESIDING ABROAD 


The Bipartisan Committee on Absentee 
Voting has recently undertaken a survey 
of the laws and procedures in the various 
states to determine the eligibility of U.S. 
citizens residing abroad for absentee regis- 
tration and absentee voting in Presidential 
elections. The survey involved (i) the send- 
ing of letters dated February 4, 1972 to the 
Attorneys General (or equivalent officials) 
of all of the states and the District of Co- 
lumbia; (ii) consultation with the staff of 
the Federal Voting Assistance Task Force; 
and (ili) independent research by counsel 
for the Bipartisan Committee. In this sur- 
vey, the Bipartisan Committee asked whether 
the person described in the following ex- 
ample would be eligible for absentee regis- 
tration and voting in the 1972 Presidential 
election: 

A qualified voting resident left the state 
@ number of years ago to work abroad in a 
business or professional capacity. His former 
home in the state has been sold and he now 
only has a physical residence in a foreign 
country. However, he looks upon this as 
temporary and intends eventually to return 
to his state. He considers that his last resi- 
dence before departure from the state re- 
mains his domicile or legal residence for 
voting in national elections, even though 
he has no present place of abode within the 
state. 

The survey took Into account two recent 
federal laws which were expected to expand 
absentee registration and voting rights of 
Americans temporarily residing abroad. 
First, the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1955, as amended In 1968, recommended that 
the states adopt simplified registration and 
voting procedures for military personnel and 
other U.S. citizens temporarily residing 
abroad. One of the principal recommenda- 
tions in the Federal Voting Assistance Act 
is the adoption of the simplified Federal 
Post Card Application (FPCA), which can 
serve as an application both for absentee 
registration and for an absentee ballot. As 
of now, 24 states and the District of Co- 
Ttumbia have adopted the FPCA for U.S. citi- 
zens temporarily residing abroad, and the 


FPCA for citizens 


Absentee 


Absentee 
registration i 


voting 


Arkansas__....... 
California 


Delaware 
District of Columbia. 
Florida 


Idaho... 
Mingis_. 


Indiana__............ 


sant Y 
---- Qualified yes... Qualified yes... 


temporarily 
oad 


‘es Y 


Comments 


Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 9 
(absentee registration problem); 


abr 


1972: Unable to give opinion to private party. 
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form may be used in those states for all 
elections—federal, state and local. 

Second, Title IL of the Federal Voting 
Rights Act Amendments of 1970 (the “1970 
Amendments”) endeavored (1) to abolish 
completely the durational residency re- 
quirement as a precondition to voting in 
Presidential elections; and (2) to establish 
uniform national standards for absentee 
registration and voting in Presidential elec- 
tions. The language of Title II does not ap- 
pear to deal specifically with absentee regis- 
tration and voting rights of Americans resid- 
ing abroad. During Senate debate on the 
1970 Amendments, however, Senator Barry 
M. Goldwater interpreted Title IT to provide 
that the retention of state domicile (ie. 
intent to return) is sufficient to assure these 
rights for all “civilian citizens who are tem- 
porarily living away from their regular 
homes,” eyen if they are working or study- 
ing overseas, 116 Cong. Rec. 3539 (daily ed. 
March 11, 1970). Only two states (Connec- 
ticut and Illinois) appear to have clearly 
adopted the Goldwater interpretation of 
Title II. As noted above, 24 states and the 
District of Columbia accept the FPCA; and 
Michigan has a statute modeled on the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955, as 
amended, but has not formally adopted the 
FPCA. The remaining states taking a posi- 
tion have either given a qualified response, 
or have refused to go along with the Gold- 
water interpretation entirely. 

Below is a state-by-state breakdown of 
the Bipartisan Committee survey of the eli- 
gibility of Americans temporarily residing 
abroad for absentee registration and voting 
in Presidential electons, with the totals for 
each category (the District of Columbia 
being listed as a state) : 


ABSENTEE REGISTRATION 
States (including the 25 FPCA states) — 


“Yes” __ 


States (including the 25 FPCA states) — 
“Yes” 

States—Qualified “Yes” 

States—"No” 


[Letters from state authorities were ad- 
dressed to the Bipartisan Committee unless 
otherwise noted. The states for which the 
Bipartisan Committee has not yet received 
@ reply from the Attorney General or other 
official are shown in the survey by an (*).] 


ee Title 17, § 26 (Supp. 1969 
Title 17, § 64(16), (23), (24a) (Supp. 1969) (absentee ballot problem).} 


Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain. A.R.S. 
Sue 1971). Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State. A.R.S. § 16-143¢A), (B) (Supp. 


16-925 


Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain, West’s Ann. 


Elec. Code § 14287 (1961). 


Letter from Secretary of State, Feb. 24, 1972: Agrees that under the 1970 amendments a former Connecticut 


resident “who 


temporarily resides in Europe” may register in absentia for presidential (elector) elections, and 


may maintain his voting residence in Connecticut for such elections. 


ZT Letter from Attorney General to the county attorney of Peoria, Mar. 13 1972: Under the provisions of the 1970 
amendments, a U.S. citizen and resident of Illinois may vote in the i (electors) election in his precinct 
by absentee ballot “‘even though he is living in a foreign country.” The county clerk is required to allow absentee 


registration of such citizens. 


_... Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain. Ann. Ind. 


Stat. § 23-4803 (1969). 


es 
No. Indicate d to 
Federal Voting 
Assistance Task 
Force intention to 
adopt FPCA by 
administrative 
rule in the future. 


Letter from Attorn 
who have establish 


cite or declare a particular place with 


General, Feb. 11, 1972: Under the 1970 amendments, “American citizens living abroad 
ed residence in Kentucky will be i i i i 
dots not have to be physically present in the State in order to vote, 
specific residential address in order to register. Thus, concerning the example you present, if the voter cannot 

i in a precinct as being his legal residence in Kentucky, we cannot see 
how he can legally quality to register and vote.” [See W. R. S. Ann. § 117.610 (1969)] 


er in absentee. . . . Certainly a person 
t on the other hand he must have some 
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State 


Louisiana__........-- 


Maryland. ....... 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri_...........-- 


Montana 


Nebraska._........ 


Nevada 


New Hampshire... - - 


New Jersey 


New Mexico. 
New York 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


on. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
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FPCA for citizens 
Absentee Absentee temporarily 
registration voting abroad Comments 


..- No............. No_.-.......-.. Legislation pending.. Letter from Attorney General, July 29, 1966, verified by telephone, Oct. 27, 1971: "The place where one regs 
as his home is unimportant; where he actually resides is the determining factor." [See LSA-R, S. § 18:40 
(1969) (absentee registration problem).] p $ 
Qualified yes.... Qualified yes.... No............._... Letter from Deputy Attorney General, Feb. 7, 1972: “This office has no quarrel with [your] example,” but cannot 
rp for the several hundred registrars or boards of registration of voters in the State. [See 21 M.R.S.A. § 71 
(Supp. 1970) (absentee registration problem).} 


Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: If a voter's name has been stricken from the list of registered 
voters as a result of the annual voting census and the voter seeks to reregister and can give no street and 
renee which he maintains as a physical place of residence, “I think the voter would encounter grave 

ifficulties."’ 

. Letter from Attorney General, Mar. 10, 1972: Statute now provides for absentee voting for U.S. citizen temporarily 
residing abroad. Mich. Stat. Ann. § 6.1759(1). [Election clerks might accept FPCA as application for absentee 
ballot (and affidavit).) G , 

Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. M.S.A. 
§ 201.26 (1962). 


- Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 16, 1972: Legislation pending to incorporate reqrenee of the 1970 Amend- 
ments in Missouri statutes. [See U.A.M.S. § 113-240 (Supp. 1971); cf. U.A.M.S. § 112.310 (Supp. 1971) (absentee 
registration problem),| X 

- Statute raises doubt oi iy SEEME ot nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. Rev. Code 
of Mont, 1947, § 23-3022 ¢ ain 1971). A y 

‘ Sr Cre EEA voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. R.R.S. 

. Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 18, 1972: ‘'In light of the presumptions created by the Nevada Statute as well 
as the fact that the individual in question has broken up his home and moved to a foreign location it would 
appear that under the Heep existing Nevada law the individual fitting your hypothetical situation would 
not qualify for an absentee ballot in this State.” [See NRS § 293.500 (191 ay. See also NRS 293.517, 293.553 
(1969) (absentee registration yaa 

.. Qualified yes.... Qualified yes.... No... .. Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 15, 1972: “{Where the right to vote involves a temporary absence [from the 

State] itis a pues of fact whether the voter has the requisite ‘intention of returning thereto as his home.” 
pe raises doubt of gr eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return uncertain, Felker v. 
enderson, 78 N.H. 509, 102 Atl. 623, 624 (1917). rA : ~~ 

Qualified yes_... Qualified yes.... No Letter. from Attorney General, Apr. 5, 1972: “It is the position of this office that New Jersey domiciliaries tem- 

porarily residing abroad must be afforded an opportunity for both absentee registration and voting in presi- 
dential elections. Enabling legislation to this effect is being introduced in the New Jersey Legislature in order 
that New Jersey domiciliaries can exercise their legitimate right of franchise in the presidential election while 
residing temporarily abroad." [But see N,J.S.A, § 19:31-6 (1964) (absentee registration problem).] 


~ Letter from Attorney Genera! to Department of Defense, May 27, 1969, verified by telephone, Oct. 27, 1971: 
"IF} er a civilian to vote by absentee ballot he must retain a permanent residence within the State of New York 
{unless voter is employed by the United States "’. 

Letter from Attorney General, Mar. 30, 1972: Unable to pve opinion to private party. “| recommend that you 
direct your efforts to the legislative bodies which have the power to make changes in New York Law,” 

.- Letter from Attorney General, Feb. 11 1972: ‘’{1|{ à person goes into another State or country sor temporary purpose 
without the intent of making that country his permanent residence and with the intent of returning to this 
State and L plpeunh§ where he continues to vote absentee ballots in *his State then he would not generally be 
considered as having lost his residence in North Carolina.” ‘The North Caro,ina statute, Gen, Stat. § 163-57, 
makes clear that a person shall not be considered as having lost his residence if he goes into ‘another State 
or county of this State.” However, the Attorney General appears to have liberally construed this sanguage to 
include “another country * Note also that the statute raises some doubt as to the voting eligibility of a non- 
resident domiciliary whose date of return ‘s uncertain, Gen. Stat. § 163-57 (Supp. 1969). See also Gen, Stat. 
$§ 163-67, 163-68, 163-245 (Supp. 1969) (absentee registration problem).] 


Letter from Secretary of State, Feb. 15, 1972: ‘From the facts given in your hypothetical situation, it would appear 
that the citizen would be eligible to vote by absentee ballot if he otherwise qualifies, i.e., 6 months residence in 
the State. 30 days residence ‘n the county and precinct, and registered if > ent ah Ohio appears to impose a 3- 
gur cutoff on absence from the State in determining eligibility to vote. Ohio Rev. Code Ann. § 5303 02 (1960). 

ee also Ohio Rev. Code Ann. §§ 3503.11, 3503.27 (Supp. 1970) (absentee registration problem).| 


es. ) IEE A 
ualified yes... Qualified yes... No. Letter from Deputy Attorney General, Feb. 22 1972: As a result of the 1970 amendments, “The Pennsylvania 
Elections Bureau has made provisions ior registering electors as absentee electors who consider Pennsylvania 
their domicile. Requests for absentee registration will be handled by the Elections Bureau in the Department of 
State. From there they will be forwarded to the elector’s home county where he will be enrolled. It is important 
that the elector designate the any in which he wishes to be enrolled. Requests for absentee ballots will, as 
usual, be handled at the county evel * Legislation is pending to incorporate requirements of the 1970 amend- 
ments in Pennsylvania statute. |Note that the present statute raises some doubt as to the voting eligibility of a 
nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. 25 P.S. § 2815 (1963). See also 25 P.S. §§ 951-18, 
951-18,1, 951-18 2 (Supp. 1970) (absentee registration eae 
_..... See General Laws of Rhode Island § 17-9-7 (1969); cf. § 17-9-10, 17-9-11, 17-9-25 (1969) (absentee registration 


problem). 

.... Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: As a result of the 1970 amendments, a citizen domiciled in 
South Carolina who is temporarily absent from the State during the 1972 presidential election will be able to 
vote by absentee ballot. Legislation is pending to incorporate the requirements of the 1970 amendments in the 
South Carolina statute. In the event that legislation is not enacted, the Attorney General and State Election 
Commission “‘shall, by necessity, devise some emergency rocedure to ensure compliance with the mandate 
of m api Po e United States Supreme Court.” [see South Carolina Code Law § 23-63 (absentee 
registration problem), 

Qualified yes... Qualified yes... No................. Letter from Assistant a General, Feb. 29, 1972: “fie citizen of South Dakota loses his right to vote here 
unless he has established legal residence elsewhere." (However, confusing registration form appears to require 
presenca in Sau et § 12-4-7 (Supp. 1971). See also S.D.C.L. §§ 12-19-16, 12-19-22 (1967) (absentee 
registration problem), 

Unclear__...... Qualified yes.... No.........._- Letter from Assistant Attorney General, Feb. 9, 1972: “The question whether ja person temporarily out o this 
country is} a bona fide resident, entitled to register and vote in this State, is a factor to be determined by each 
local county election commission.” [However, there may be a problem with absentee registration, Tenn, Code 
pot { E A confusing form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State, Tenn. Code 

nn, -e e 


Y 
Q 


Yes. eae 
Unclear ----------- Statute raises doubt of voting eligibility of nonresident domiciliary whose date of return is uncertain. Utah Code 
Ann. § 20-2-14 (1969), Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State, Utah Code Ann. 
$ 20-2-11 (Supp. 1971),] 
.---. Confusing registration form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. 17 V.S.A. § 126 (1957). 


.. Confusing form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. W. Va, Code Ann, § 3-3-5 (1971). 

Letter from Attorney General to the Secretary of State of Wisconsin, Jan. 20, 1972: “lijt does not appear that 
Wisconsin Statutes provide authority for allowing former residents of the State who now reside permanently 
in a foreign country to vote by absentee ballot in a presidential election in the election district of the former 
residence in the state of Wisconsin, sa because the person has retained their U.S. citizenship." 

Letter from Attorney General to the Secretary of State of Wisconsin, June 7, 1971: “‘{I}t can be generally stated 
that a vague general determination to return to Wisconsin in the distant future, may very well be insufficient 
to support a contention that residency elsewhere is only for temporary purposes.” 

Moreover, confusing form of absentee ballot appears to require presence in State. W.S.A. § 6.87 (Supp. 1971) 

=.=. Unclear Confusing registration form appears to require presence in State. Wyo. Stat. § 22-158 (Supp. 1971), 
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APPENDIX A 


COMPENDIUM OF STATE LAWS LEADING TO THE 
DISENFRANCHISEMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
RESIDING ABROAD IN NON-PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 


Thirty-three states effectively disenfran- 
chise or impair the ability of nonresident 
domiciliaries to vote in elections other than 
for President and Vice President. Illinois, 
Louisiana, and New York require a voter's 
ectual presence or maintenance of a home in 
the state, thereby rendering overseas domi- 
cillaries ineligible. Ohio allows temporary ab- 
sentees to vote for three years but no longer, 
Thirteen states appear to recognize the vot- 
ing eligibility of nonresident domiciliaries 
but have statutes, decisions or an Attorney 
General's Opinion which raise doubts re- 
garding that eligibility. Ten states require 
the execution of absentee registration or vot- 
ing forms which confuse voters by requiring 
a state “residence”, thereby inducing nonresi- 
dent domiciliaries to forego the franchise for 
fear of perjuring themselves. Finally, 
eighteen states disenfranchise these voters 
by failing to provide absentee registration 
or absentee ballots.* 

1. The laws of the following three states 
appear to require physical presence or the 
maintenance of a zome within the state in 
order to vote in non-Presidential elections: 

State and authority: 


Ilinois, Stein v. County Board of School 
Trustees, 85 Til. App. 2d 251, 229 N.E. 2d 165 
(1967); Clark v. Quick, 337 Ml. 424, 36 N.E. 
2d 563 (1941). 

Louisiana, Estopinal v. Michel, 121 La. 879, 
46 So. 907, 908 (1908); Opin. Att'y Gen. to 
Bipartisan Committee (July 29, 1966) (veri- 
fied by telephone Oct. 27, 1971): “The place 
where one regards as his home is unimpor- 
tant; where he actually resides is the deter- 
mining factor.” 

New York, Letter from Secretary of State 
to Office of Information, Department of De- 
fense (May 27, 1969) (verified by telephone 
Oct. 27, 1971): “. . . for a civilian to vote by 
absentee ballot he must retain a permanent 
residence within the State of New York (un- 
less voter is employed by the United States)”. 

2. Ohio permits a voter to retain his eligi- 
bility to vote while absent from his home 
“for temporary purposes.” However, “tem- 
porary purposes” is defined as “a period of 
absence not in excess of 3 years.” (Ohio Rev. 
Code Ann. Sect. 3503.02 (1960) .) 

3. Thirteen states appear to recognize the 
voting eligibility of nonresident domicili- 
aries ut have statutes, decisions, or the opin- 
ion of an Attorney General which raise doubts 
regarding that eligibility. Twelve of those 
states have a statute or decision approxi- 
mately as follows: “If a person removes to 
another state as a place of permanent resi- 
dence, with the intention of remaining for 
an indefinite time, he loses his residence in 
this state, notwithstanding that he entertains 
an intention of returning at some future 
period.” 

State and authority: 

Arizona, A.R.S. Sect. 16-925 (Suppl. 1971), 

California, West's Ann. Elec. Code Sect. 
14287 (1961). 

Indiana, Ann. Ind. 
(1969). 

Kentucky, K.R.S. Ann, 117.610 (1969). 

Minnesota, M.S.A. Sect. 201.26 (1962). 

Montana, Rey. Code of Mont. 1947 Sect. 23- 
3022 (Supp. 1971). 

Nebraska, R.R.S. 1943 Sect. 32-475 (1968). 

Nevada, NRS 293.500 (1969). 

New Hampshire, Felker v. Henderson, 78 
N.H. 509, 102 A. 623, 624 (1917). 

North Carolina, Gen’l Stat. N. Car. Sect. 
163-57 (Suppl. 1969). 

Pennsylvania, 25 P.S. Sect. 2815 (1963). 

Utah, Utah Code Ann. 20-2-14 (1969). 


Stat. Sect. 29-4803 


*The sub-total add up to more than 33 


states because several staves fit into more 


than one category. 
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Although New Jersey's decisional law in- 
dicates that residence equals domicile for 
voting purposes, the Attorney General of the 
State of New Jersey wrote to the Bipartisan 
Committee on May 11, 1966 (verified by tele- 
phone Oct. 28, 1971), as follows: “... in 
order to have a voting residence in this State 
it is necessary that a person possess an in- 
tention to make this State his home for an 
indefinite period and, in addition, he must 
have a residence to which he is entitled to re- 
turn at will. For instance, if a person rents 
an apartment and subsequently leaves the 
State, and that person no longer has a fixed 
address in New Jersey, he is not a domiciliary 
who is entitled to vote irrespective of his in- 
tentions.” 

4. Ten states require the execution of 
absentee registration or voting forms which 
confuse voters by requiring a state “resi- 
dence,” thereby inducing nonresident domi- 
ciliaries to forego the franchise for fear of 
perjuring themselves: 

State and form: 

Arizona, A.R.S. Sect. 16-143(B) (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration): “My place of 
residence is precinct, 
state of Arizona.” Sect. 16-143(A) (Supp. 
1971) describes the required residence as 
“actual place of residence.” 

Idaho, Idaho Code Sect. 34-411 (Supp. 
1970) (Application for Registration—Con- 
tents) : “The period of time .. . during which 
[I] have resided in the state . . .” See also 
Idaho Code Sect. 34-410 (Supp. 1970). 

Minnesota, M.S.A. 207.19 (Supp. 1971) 
(Absentee Ballot): “His home and place of 
residence is and on said election days will be 


(town, city, or village) of 
County of 
Minnesota.” 

South Dakota, S.D.C.L. (Supp. 1971) Sect. 
12-4-7 (Absentee Registration): “. ..I re- 
side in the ___ precinct in the city of 

t 


number), 
town, or . 


street (or 
. township), and 
--.. independent 
school district, in 
Tennessee, Tenn. Code Ann, Sect. 2-1604 
(1971) (Absentee Ballot) : “T, 
» hereby declare that my 


(street address), - 
or town), (county), 

Utah, Utah Code Ann. Sect. 20-2-11 (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration): “4. Residency 
qualifications:” 

A. Will you have resided in Utah six 
months continuously prior to the next elec- 
Moe? 2S yes > 

B. Will you have resided in 
sixty days continuously prior to the next 
election? .-...--._. yes no. 

“I do solemnly swear ... that I will not 
vote a ballot from any other state or election 
district under penalty of law.” 

Vermont, 17 V.S.A. Sect. 126 (1957) (Ab- 
sentee Ballot): “State of Vermont, County of 


.. . I am a resident, a citizen and a legal 
voter of the town (city) of 
county of 

West Virginia, W. Va. Code Ann. Sect. 
3-3-5 (1971) (Absentee Ballot): “I, - 
as Lereby declare that I am now, or will 
have been, a resident of the State of West 
Virginia for twelve months, and of the county 
of for sixty days next preced- 
ing the date of the ensuing election to be 
held on the day of 
that I now reside at 

(give full address) 

in the magisterial district of 
in said county.” (Form ambiguous on 
whether voting right of a citizen temporarily 
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residing abroad requires maintenance of a 
state “residence”.) 

Wisconsin, W.S.A. 6.87 (Supp. 1971) (Ab- 
sentee Ballot) “...I am a resident of the 

precinct of the (town) (village) of 
, or of the 
, residing at 
in said city, the county of 
of Wisconsin, .. .” 

Wyoming, Wyo. Stat. Sect. 22-158 (Supp. 
1971) (Absentee Registration): “I do sol- 
emnly swear... that I will have actually 
and not constructively been a bona fide res- 
ident of [Wyoming] one year and of said 
county sixty days, and of election district 
ye Ae in said county ten days preced- 
ing the next election; that I am an actual 
resident of ward No ... that my ad- 

(within) 
(not within) the limits of an incorporated 
city or town .. .” 

5. Eighteen states do not appear to pro- 
vide the U.S. citizen overseas (in @ non- 
governmental capacity) with absentee reg- 
istration or an absentee ballot in non-Pres- 
idential elections: 

(a) Absentee ballot: 

Alabama, Title 17 Sect. 64(16) (23) (Supp. 
1969); Title 17 Sect. 64(24a) (Supp. 1969). 

Mississippi, Miss. Code Sect. 3196-01 
(1957); Sect. 3203-11 (Supp. 1971). 

South Carolina, CfS.Car. Code Law Sect. 
23-441 et seq., 23-449.31 et seq. (Supp. 1970). 

(b) Absentee registration: 

Alabama, Title 17 Sect. 26 (Supp. 1969). 

Connecticut, Conn. Gen'l Stat. Ann. Sect. 
9-20 (Supp. 1971). 

Delaware, Del. Code Ann. 15 Sect. 1722 
(Supp. 1970); cf. 15 Sect. 1901 et seq. 

Idaho, Idaho Code Sect. 34-410 (Supp. 
1970). 

Louisiana, LSA-R.S. 18:40 (1969). 

Maine, 21 M.R.S.A. Sect. 71 (Supp. 1970). 

Mississippi, Miss. Code Sect. 3196-06 (1957). 

Missouri, V.A.M.S. Sect. 113.240 (Supp. 
1971); cf. 112.310 (Supp. 1971). 

Nevada, NRS 293.517; cf. 293.553 (1969). 

New Jersey, N.J.S.A. 19:31-6 (1964). 

North Carolina, Gen’! Stat. N. Car. Sects. 
163-67, 163-68 (Supp. 1969); cf. Sect. 163-245 
(Supp. 1969). 

Ohio, Ohio Rev. Code Ann. Sect. 3503.11 
(Supp. 1970); Sect. 3503.27 (1960). 

Oklahoma 26 Okl. St.Ann. Sect. 93.4 (Supp. 
1970); cf. 26 Okl. St. Ann. Sect. 345.1 (Supp. 
1970). 

Pennsylvania, 25 P.S. Sect. 951-18 (1963); 
cf. 25 P.S. Sects. 951-18.1, 951-18.2 (Supp. 
1970). 

Rhode Island, Gen'l Laws of R.I. Sects. 17- 
9-7 (1969); cf. Sect. 17-9-10, 17-9-11, 17-9-25 
(1969). 

South Carolina, S.Car. Code Law Sect. 23-63 
(Supp.) 

South Dakota, 8.D.C.L. 
(1967); cf. Sect. 12-19-22. 

Tennessee, Tenn, Code Ann. Sect. 2-306 
(1971). 

Virginia, Code of Va. Ann, Sect. 24.1-47 
(Supp. 1971). 


Sect. 12-19-16 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 10, 1972] 


AMERICANS OVERSEAS Face DENIAL OF VOTE 
UNDER Law 
(By Richard Severo) 

Mexico Crry, September 9—Thousands of 
Americans living abroad are apparently being 
denied the right to vote in the 1972 Presiden- 
tial election, despite a new Federal law in- 
tended to provide for the first time absentee 
ballots for all citizens living or traveling oyer- 
seas. 

Although both political parties are actively 
organizing campaigns in foreign countries 
for the first time on any scale, their efforts 
are being frustrated at home by a combina- 
tion of ignorance, complex legal questions 
and a bureaucratic vacuum. 

In Mexico, where some 100,000 Americans 
are living on a permanent or semipermanent 
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basis, dozens of people have already been 
notified by local voting officials in the United 
States that they are not “qualified” to vote 
under the laws of their states. 

Still others, making similar applications 
to different states and different election offi- 
cials, have been welcomed as voters and told 
that their ballots would be approved. 

The inconsistencies and confusion have so 
upset Senator Barry Goldwater, who was 
largely responsible for the Voting Rights Act 
Amendments of 1970, that he has sent one of 
his legislative aides, Terry Emerson, on a 
swing through France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Holland to catalogue voter problems. Mr. 
Emerson is scheduled to visit Mexico next 
Monday. 

There are estimated to be 1.5 million Amer- 
fcans living outside the United States, and 
for years they have been unable to vote be- 
cause they had no legal residence In the 
states. 

It was Mr. Goldwater's intention to permit 
every holder of an American passport to vote, 
no matter where he was abroad. The law is 
by no means being completely ignored. Mr. 
Emerson, who was reached by telephone in 
Phoenix, Ariz., estimates that there is lit- 
tle or no trouble for voters who apply to 
about three-fifths of the states. 

But among the problem states—New York, 
California and Ohio, to name three—are the 
most populous. 

The new voting law requires, for the first 
time, that states must register “duly quali- 
fied residents” up to 30 days before the 
Presidential election. It also prohibits states 
from denying the right to vote for President 
to residents who are outside the state on 
Election Day but who comply with absen- 
tee voting requirements. 

Problems arise, according to Justice De- 
partment officials in Washington because the 
states have 50 different definitions of what 
constitutes a “resident.” These are based on 
statutes, court decisions and sometimes on 
the off-hand administrative Judgment of a 
state or local official. 

UNRESOLVED QUESTIONS 


Although the new Federal statute appar- 
ently gurantees all American citizens abroad 
the right to vote, ro one who has been 
denied that right has yet brought a court 
action that might define more clearly the 
responsibilities of the state and local election 
boards—how far they have to go. 

Completely unresolved, for example, is 
whether the new law is intended to cover 
American citizens who have lived abroad for 
years and who have no visible intention of 
returning to the United States. 

And what about the Americans in Canada 
who are either servicemen absent without 
leave or draft evaders? In many states, felons 
are not permitted to vote, and it is up to 
election officials now to determine whether 
@ man charged with desertion but never 
brought to trial should be classed as a felon. 

In any event, Washington officials assume 
that many local boards of election, who must 
approve applications for absentee ballots, re- 
main unaware of the 1970 law altogether ar, 
at the least, uncertain as to how to inter- 
pret its broad mandate. 

“ACT IS MEANINGLESS” 


For example, Mrs. Helen Whittlesey, wife 
of a businessman here, received a form letter 
this week from George Mann, registrar of 
voters in Santa Clara County, Calif., who told 
her that unless she resided in Santa Clara 
County he could not permit her to vote there. 

Mrs. Whittlesey was born in Santa Clara 
County, but left before she was 21 years old 
and has lived in Mexico for years. She has 
never been permitted to vote in a national 
election. 

“I've never been interested in voting for 
sheriff or dog catcher," she snapped. “But I 
do think we ought to be allowed to vote in 
national elections.” 
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Mrs, Whittlesey complained to the office 
of the United States Attorney General. In 
s response received from David L. Norman of 
the Civil Rights Division, she was informed 
that “the question of whether an individual 
presently residing abroad is a bona fide resi- 
dent of a state for voting purposes is... 
to be determined by state officials according 
to state election laws and procedures.” 

“All of which means,” said Mrs. Whittle- 
sey, “that this voting rights act is meaning- 
less.” 

But Mrs. Whittlesey’s husband, Horace, had 
an entirely different experience when he ap- 
plied to register in the town of his birth, 
Emporia, Kan. 

One of Mr. Whittlesey’s ancestors, Nelson 
Whittlesey, was the first Mayor of Emporia. 
It is impossible to determine what effect this 
may have had on officials In Emporia, but 
they responded to Mr, Whittlesey’s applica- 
tion with a warm, personal note, welcoming 
him as an Emporia voter. 

“Well, you know the bureaucratic mind,” 
said Harry Wright 2d, secretary of the Mexico 
City Republican Club and one of the city’s 
most prominent Republican boosters. 

“A lot of them don’t know about the Iaw 
where they don’t like the work involved In 
registering a foreign resident,” he saia of 
the local election officials. 


M'GOVERNITES CONCERNED 


For James Trowbridge and Alex Smith, 
cochairmen of the local Democrats for George 
McGovern, the apparently capricious criteria 
for voter acceptance or rejection is quite 
serious. 

“I think this may very well be a close elec- 
tion.” Mr. Trowbridge said, “and I see no 
reason why George McGovern should lose 
even & single vote because some clerk is 
ignorant of Federal law.” 

New York is emerging as a particularily 
troublesome place for Americans living 
abroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lockwood and Miss 
Dorothy Gast have received letters from Al- 
bert T. Haydick, commissioner of the Board 
of Elections of Westchester County, denying 
their applications for absentee ballots. 

From the information you present, the in- 
dication is that you are not a duly qualified 
resident of New York State,” Mr. Haydick 
wrote to Miss Gast, a guidance counselor in 
the schools here who was a teacher in Haw- 
thorne about seven years ago. 

Miss Gast is a native of Chicago and de- 
cided to claim an address in Hawthorne be- 
cause that was her last address in the United 
States. 

What angers the New Yorkers living in 
Mexico is that some upstate counties—such 
as Putnam—have honored requests and are 
apparently going to permit people to vote, but 
Westchester and some New York City elec- 
tion boards appear to be inflexible on the 
issue. r 

Mrs. Diana Anhalt, who was born in the 
Bronx but has lived in Mexico for many 
years, was told in a letter from Beatrice 
Berger, clerk of the Bronx Borough Office, 
that her application would be honored if an 
“anpeal is upheld by the Supreme Court.” 

The letter did not specify the appeal, Mrs. 
Anhalt does not know what it is and not even 
in the office of Senator Goldwater did any- 
one know about a pending Supreme Court 
decision on the 1970 law. 

In Mexico City, applications for absentee 
ballots were prepared by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and thousands have 
been printed up at no cost to voters by 
the United States Embassy. 

The embassy has also offered to notarize 
the applications for voters at no charge, al- 
though one embassy worker admitted there 
was 8 great deal of confusion over what each 
state would and would not accept. 

Thus far, the embassy has processed more 
than 2,000 applications and they are coming 
in at a rate of about 40 a day. 
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George Munro, executive director of the 
American Society of Mexico, is receiving 
mounting complaints about the rejections, 
which he feels are coming from “clerks who 
haven't heard about the law.” 

Among the most troublesome in this re- 
spect are Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oregon and South Carolina. 
Some voters here have sent in applications 
only to receive state tax forms in the return 
mail. 

At present, an American with a permanent 
address abroad working with private industry 
can be exempt from as much as $25,000 a 
year in Federal taxes. Many Americans earn 
much more modest salaries than that, work- 
ing in foreign countries as school teachers 
and interpreters. Frequently, they justify 
their lower Income on the ground that it is 
tax-free and that the cost of living may be 
less than in most areas of the United States. 

One American living here was warned by 
his accountant in New York City not to vote. 

“Mark my words,” the accountant said, 
“the state will come after you for taxes, and 
if that happens, can the Feds be far behind?” 

Traditionally, Congress has regarded voting 
as entirely within the states’ legal jurisdic- 
tion, only approaching the question to set 
minimum age limits and prohibit discrimina- 
tion based on race or sex. In 1955, Congress 
approved a law urging but not requiring 
states to provide absentee ballots for service- 
men overseas. 

Subsequently, some states extended the 
same privilege to civilian government em- 
ployees stationed abroad and other specified 
groups. But it was not until 1970 that all cit- 
izens abroad were given the right to vote for 
President—if their state regarded them as 
residents. 

A complication in the inconsistency among 
election clerks is that some states and the 
District of Columbia are threatening to col- 
lect taxes from Americans who attempt to es- 
tablish @ voting address in them. 

In some countries, partisan blocks of Amer- 
ican citizens are already organizing to com- 
bat resistance to their voting by hometown 
election officials. In Toronto, where some 40,- 
000 Americans live, ® group supporting Mr. 
McGovern met last week for some strategic 
instructions, 


TOLD TO WRITE THEIR SENATORS 


These expatriates were advised to write to 
their Senator if an application for an ab- 
sentee ballot should be denied. In at least one 
instance, they. were told, a citizen living in 
Canada had written to Mr, Goldwater, who 
referred the problem to the home-state Sen- 
ator, who then got the election board to re- 
verse its position. 

Estimates of the potential impact of the 
overseas vote vary widely. Richard McAdoo, 
special ballot director of the Committee to 
Re-elect the President, who is now on a Euro- 
pean campaign tour, has estimated that there 
are 2.5 million Americans living abroad, 
which he contrasts with the 500,000-yote 
Nixon majority in 1968. 


Exurwrr 3 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1972. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator GOLDWATER: This is im reply 
to your letter August 16, 1972, regarding the 
possible effect that voting by absentee ballot 
by United States citizens residing abroad 
may have on their claiming the exclusion 
from gross income provided by section 911 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 911(a)(1) of the Code provides, in 
relevant part, that the following items shall 
not be included im gross income and shall be 

t from Federal income taxation. In the 
case of an individual citizen of the United 
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States who establishes to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary or his delegate that he has been 
a bona fide resident of a foreign country or 
countries for an uninterrupted period which 
includes an entire taxable year, amounts re- 
ceived from sources without the United 
States (except amounts paid by the United 
States or any agency thereof) which consti- 
tute earned income attributable to services 
performed during such uninterrupted period. 

You forwarded with your letter a copy of a 
report prepared by the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Venezuela. That report and 
your letter indicate concern that if a United 
States citizen residing abroad signs an appli- 
cation for registration to vote in one of the 
States and represents in such application no 
more than that he intends to return to that 
State as his domicile, he may thereby jeopar- 
dize or forfeit his entitlement to the section 
911 exclusion from gross income based on his 
claim of bona fide residence in a foreign 
country. You are referring in particular to 
Internal Revenue Service Publication 54(10— 
71) Tax Guide For U.S. Citizens Abroad, 1972 
Edition, which provides on page 4: 

“A U.S. citizen living abroad may vote by 
absentee ballot in elections held in the 
United States (national, State, and local) 
without jeopardizing his eligibility for tax 
exemption as a bona fide resident of a for- 
eign country. Such voting will not, of itself, 
nullify the taxpayer's status. 

However, where a U.S. citizen makes a rep- 
resentation to the local election official 
regarding the nature and length of his stay 
abroad that is inconsistent with his rep- 
resentation for purposes of the tax exclu- 
sion, the fact that he made the representa- 
tion in connection with absentee voting will 
be considered in determining his status for 
the exclusion, but will not necessarily be 
conclusive. 

You are concerned that the “inconsistent 
representation” language of the above- 


quoted material might be interpreted to 


mean that a representation by a taxpayer of 
domicile in a State and of an intent to 
ultimately return there is not compatible 
with the taxpayer’s claim of bona fide resi- 
dence in a foreign country for purposes of 
section 911 of the Code. 

The Service has held in a recently pub- 
lished ruling, Revenue Ruling 71-101, C.B. 
1971-1, 214: 

“[GJenerally the exercise by a citizen of 
the United States of his right to vote in Na- 
tional, state, or local elections in the United 
States by absentee ballot is not an action 
that would affect the length or nature of 
his stay outside the United States and con- 
sequently would not jeopardize the exemp- 
tion under section 911(a)(1) of the Code. 
However, where absentee voting in the 
United States involves a representation to 
the local election official regarding the na- 
ture and length of the taxpayer’s stay 
abroad that is inconsistent with the tax- 
payer's representation of intention for pur- 
poses of section 911 of the Code, the fact that 
he made the representation in connection 
with absentee voting will be taken into ac- 
count in determining his status under sec- 
tion 911 of the Code, but will not necessarily 
be conclusive.” (Emphasis added.) 

It is our conclusion that “inconsistent rep- 
resentation” as referred to in the above cited 
publications does not refer to a mere state- 
ment by a taxpayer that he considers him- 
self a voting resident of a State and ulti- 
mately intends to return to that State as 
his domicile. Such a statement is not in- 
compatible with a taxpayer's claim of bona 
fide residence in a foreign country. Instead, 
“inconsistent representations” refer to other 
representations which the taxpayer may have 
made to the Service regarding the specific 
nature and length of his stay in a foreign 
country. If a taxpayer in support of his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income makes certain specific representa- 
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tions as to the purpose, nature, and intended 
length of his stay in the foreign country, and 
in an application for absentee voting makes 
other statements which appear inconsistent 
with those specific representations, the Serv- 
ice must take such inconsistent statements 
into account in determining the true facts 
upon which the taxpayer bases his claim to 
bona fide residence in a foreign country, Fur- 
ther, as stated in Revenue Ruling 71-101, 
even such inconsistent statements will not 
necessarily be conclusive. 

However, the mere representation by a tax- 
payer made in support of an application for 
absentee voting that he considers himself 
a voting resident of a particular State and 
that he intends to ultimately return to that 
State, will not by itself in any way affect his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income based on bona fide residence in a 
foreign country. 

We hope that this letter will clarify any 
ambiguities that may have existed with 
respect to this situation. We hope that no 
United States citizen living abroad will 
hesitate to exercise his voting right out of 
concern that this action may jeopardize his 
claim to the section 911 exclusion from gross 
income. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. FEIBEL, 
Acting Chief, Corporation Tax Branch. 


EXHIBIT 4 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, March 13, 1972. 
J. EucenE Marans, Esquire, 
Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Marans: This is in response to 
your discussion with members of my staff on 
February 1, 1972, and your letter of Febru- 
ary 3, 1972, concerning the Voting Rights 
Act Amendments of 1970, 42 U.S.C. 1973aa— 
1, particularly the provisions of Sections 
202(d) and (f) pertaining to absentee reg- 
istration and absentee balloting in presi- 
dential elections. As counsel for the Bipar- 
tisan Committee on Absentee Voting, you 
have asked whether, in our judgment, the 
1970 Amendments require a state to provide 
absentee registration procedures and absen- 
tee ballots to former residents of that state 
new temporarily residing abroad. 

In brief, our conclusions are (1) that the 
1970 Amendments do not per se preclude a 
state from applying a requirement of resi- 
dency to those seeking to register within 
that state and (2) that the question of 
whether a person outside a state is a resi- 
dent of that state for voting purposes is, at 
least in the first instance, a question of that 
state’s law. 

The United States Constitution reserves 
to the federal government the power to reg- 
ulate the time and manner of federal elec- 
tions (Article I, section 2; Article I, section 
4; Article II, section 1) while reserving to 
the states the power to determine voter 
qualification, (Beachman v. Braterman, 300 
F. Supp. 182 (S.D. Fla.), affirmed 396 U.S. 12 
(1969); Lassiter v. Northampton County 
Board of Elections, 360 U.S. 45, 50-51 (1959) ). 
Traditionally, this right has included the 
power to determine bona fide residency. 
(Hall v. Beals, 396 U.S. 45, 53 (1969) (Marsh- 
all, J., dissenting); Carrington v. Rash, 380 
U.S. 89 (1965)). The Congress and the 
states acting together have, through the 
amendment process, placed additional re- 
strictions on the powers of the states so that 
they may not now establish procedures vio- 
lative of the equal protection clause nor 
deny or abridge the right to vote on account 
of race, color, or sex or age if the age is eight- 
een or more. Legislation passed by Congress 
to implement the equal protection clause 
and the voting amendments, such as the 
suspension of literacy tests, has placed ad- 
ditional limitations on the powers of the 
states. It is with this constitutional scheme 
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in mind that we must look to the 1970 
Amendments to determine what, if any, 
limitations Congress placed upon the tradi- 
tional right of the states to determine voter 
qualifications. 

At the beginning, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between two general types of voter 
qualifications, durational residency require- 
ments and bona fide residency. The former 
require an individual to have resided in a 
certain state or political subdivision for a 
specified length of time before he can be 
qualified to vote, while the latter is a de- 
termination of whether an individual is a 
bona fide resident of the state or political 
subdivision regardless of the length of his 
residency. 

Congress expressly dealt with durational 
residency requirements in Section 202(c) of 
the 1970 Amendments (hereafter cited by 
section only) by prohibiting a state from 
imposing such a requirement to deny or 
abridge the right of a citizen otherwise quali- 
fied to vote in a presidential election. The 
Amendments provide that applictaions for 
registration or other means of qualification 
must be accepted up to the 30th day before 
the presidential election. (Section (d)). The 
limitation of this section, however, does not 
supersede the power of the states to re- 
quire a citizen to be a bona fide resident 
of that particular state as a qualification 
for registration and voting in that partic- 
ular state. 

Section (e) is, to a limited extent, a re- 
striction on the power of the states to re- 
quire bona fide residency as a condition to 
obtaining a ballot. Under that Section, when 
a citizen moves from one state or political 


subdivision to a new state or political sub- 


division within 30 days of a presidential 
election and is unable to register at his 
new residence because the registration dead- 
line has passed, he must be allowed t> vote, 
either in person or absentee, in the place of 
his former residence. Section (e) did not 
expand or qualify the concept of bona fide 
residency in any other manner. 

With regard to the absentee provisions, 
Section (c) provides that if a citizen of the 
United States has complied with the re- 
quirements of state law providing for the 
casting of absentee ballots, no state may 
deny such citizen the right to vote in a presi- 
dential election because of his failure to be 
physically present in such state or political 
subdivision at the time of such election. A 
state is, accordingly, prohibited from re- 
stricting the availability of absentee ballots 
to persons or classes absent for particular 
purposes, but this language does not appear 
to preclude a state from establishing bona 
fide residency as a requirement for obtaining 
an absentee ballot in that state. 

Sections (d) and (f) establish standards 
for absentee registration and the casting of 
absentee ballots. Under Section (f), each 
citizen “who is otherwise qualified to vote 
by absentee ballot in any State or political 
subdivision” in an election for electors for 
President or Vice-President must be given 
the opportunity, if registration or other 
qualification is necessary, to register or 
qualify absentee. The provision applicable to 
absentee balloting. Section (d), requires each 
state to provide precedures for the casting 
of absentee ballots by “all duly qualified 
residents of such state” who will be absent 
from the state on election day and who have 
applied for an absentee ballot not later than 
seven days prior to a presidential election 
and return the ballot up to the time of the 
closing of the polls.* 

Since anyone who is qualified to vote ab- 
sentee may also register absentee, we must 


1 Section (g) provides generally that any 
state or political subdivision may adopt vot- 
ing procedures which are less restrictive than 
those contained in Section 202. 
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look to Section (d) to determine which efti- 
zens are covered by the absentee provisions 
of the Amendments. This Section requires the 
state to provide absentee ballots to each 
“duly qualified resident of such state.” While 
Sections (c) and (e}, by prohibiting dura- 
tional residency requirements, as discussed 
above, expressly limit the power of the states 
in certain situations, there is no language 
in Section (d) placing additional limitations 
on the right of the states to ascertain the 
residency of an individual. Since there is no 
language im Section (d) restricting the 
states’ right to determine bona fide resi- 
dency, we must, under this Section, follow 
the constitutional scheme of reserving to the 
states the power to determine which citizens 
are “duly qualified residents” according to 
state law. 

From our reading of the legislative history 
of the 1970 Amendments, it appears that 
Senator Goldwater was, among other things, 
concerned with instances in which states did 
not accord civilians the same absentee reg- 
istration and voting privileges they gave 
military personnel. However, in light of the 
general reservation of power to the states 
to determine voting qualifications, we do not 
consider it appropriate to assume Congres- 
sional intent to preclude the states from 
having a requirement of bon fide residency, 
er to enact a federal standard for measur- 
ing bona fide residency, in the absence of 
clear and unequivocal language. While a 
state may not conclusively presume that a 
eertain class of citizens may never be con- 
sidered bona fide residents, each state must 
determine, on & case-by-case basis, the true 
intent and residency of the individual re- 
questing to register absentee or obtain an 
absentee ballot. (See Carrington v. Rash, 
supra.) Under Sections (c), (d) and (f) a 
State may not deny absentee registration 
procedures and absentee ballots to individ- 
uals outside the country if such person has 
been determined by the state or local offi- 
cials to be a “duly qualified resident of such 
state.” 

Sincerely, 
Davip L. NORMAN, 
Assistant Attorney Generat, 
Civil Rigħts Division. 
VOTING BY AMERICAN CITIZENS RESIDING 
OVERSEAS 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marnas) in cosponsoring leg- 
islation to insure that qualified voters re- 
siding abroad are not denied their right 
to vote in Federal elections. 

At present, over three-quarters of a 
million American civilians residing 
abroad are effectively barred from voting 
in Federal elections by complex and re- 
strictive State laws applicable to voting 
by nonresidents. Some States require a 
voter to be physically present at the time 
of voting; others require him to main- 
tain a home in the State. Another State 
allows temporary absentees to vote for 3 
years but no longer. Several States dis- 
enfranchise civilians abroad by failing to 
provide absentee registration or absentee 
ballots. 

Recognizing the inequity that may ex- 
ist under current Federal law, the Dela- 
ware General Assembly amended the 
election laws of my State to insure that 
civilians temporarily living outside the 
United States, who are otherwise eligible 
to vote, would not be denied suffrage. It 
is important to remember, however, that 
many Delawareans, such as those em- 
ployed by large corporations, may be 
transferred to States which still have 
restrictive voting laws. 
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For this reason, Congress should enact 
the proposal offered today by Senator 
Maruras and extend to all U.S. citizens 
residing abroad—who otherwise qualify 
to vote under the election laws of their 
State—the same protection afforded 
such former residents of Delaware. 

I urge the Senate to enact this bill 
and extend to 750,000 Americans the 
fundamental right of suffrage. 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2103. A bill to amend the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1970 to 
provide a more effective approach to the 
problem of developing and maintaining 
a rational relationship between building 
codes and related regulatory require- 
ments and building technology in the 
United States, and to facilitate urgently 
needed cost-saving innovations in the 
building industry, through the establish- 
ment of an appropriate nongovernmen- 
tal instrument which can make definitive 
technical findings, insure that the find- 
ings are made available to all sectors of 
the economy, public and private, and 
provide an effective method for encour- 
aging and facilitating Federal, State, and 
local acceptance and use of such find- 
ings. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BUILDING SCIENCES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk and introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to establish a National 
Institute of Building Sciences. 

The absence of an authoritative na- 
tional source to advise the housing in- 
dustry and local authorities as to the 
latest technological developments in 
building materials and construction 
techniques and to propose nationally 
acceptable standards for local building 
codes has proven to be a great obstacle 
to efforts to meet the national housing 
goals set forth in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968. Moreover, the 
lack of a system of uniform building code 
standards inereases the cost of construc- 
tion and inhibits innovation in building 
techniques. The resulting fragmentation 
in the housing industry is clearly not in 
the public interest. 

This bill seeks to meet the problems 
in the housing area by establishing a 
nongovernmental nonprofit. corporation 
which would develop and publish stand- 
ards affecting building materials and 
local building codes; would promote and 
coordinate tests and studies of new build- 
ing products and construction tech- 
niques, would provide research and 
technical services with respect to such 
materials and techniques; and would 
assemble and coordinate, to the extent 
practicable, all present activities in this 
area. 

The bill carries authorization for ap- 
propriations for 5 years starting at $10 
million a year, and scaling down to $4 
million a year at the end of the 5-year 
period. After that time the Institute is 
expected to be self-supporting. 

This bill is similar to S. 2368 which I 
introduced in the last Congress except 
that Federal agencies would be required 
to make use of the standards, techniques, 
and developments which have been certi- 
fied as acceptable by the Institute and 
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the same requirements would apply to all 
programs and projects which are de- 
pendent upon Federal financial or other 
assistance. 

I believe that this bill meets a very 
important need and should have the 
support of all groups who are involved 
in the housing and construction indus- 
try. I would hope that this Iegislation 
will receive prommpt and favorable con- 
sideration in the Senate. I would like to 
point out that this measure passed the 
Senate last year as part of S. 3248, the 
omnibus housing bill, which did not pass 
the House. However, this measure was 
also included in the housing bill reported 
by the House Banking Committee. The 
bill I am introducing today is basically 
the same as the bill which passed the 
Senate but the authorization has been 
doubled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2103 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Am- 
erica in Congress assembled, That the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1970 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


TITLE X—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
BUILDING SCIENCES 


Sec. 1001. (a}(1) The Congress finds: (A) 
that the lack of an authoritative national 
source to make findings and to advise both 
the public and private sectors of the econ- 
omy with respect to the use of building 
science and technology in achieving na- 
tionally acceptable standards and other 
technical provisions for use in Federal, State, 
and local housing and building regulations 
fs an obstacle to efforts by and imposes 
severe burdens upon all those who procure, 
design, construct, use, operate, maintain, 
and retire physical facilities, and frequently 
results in the failure to take full advantage 
of new and useful developments in tech- 
nology which could improve our living en- 
vironment; (B) that the establishment of 
model building codes or of a single na- 
tional building code will not completely re- 
solve the problem because of the difficulty 
at all levels of government in updating their 
housing and building regulations to reflect 
new developments in technology, as well as 
the irregularities and inconsistencies which 
arise in applying such requirements to par- 
ticular localities or special local conditions: 
(C) that the lack of uniform housing and 
building regulatory provisions Mcreases the 
cost of construction and thereby reduces 
the amount of housing, and other commu- 
nity facilities which can be provided; and 
(D) that the existence of a single authori- 
tative nationally recognized institution to 
provide for the evaluation of new technology 
could facilitate introduction of such mno- 
vations and their acceptance at the Federal, 
State, and local levels. 

(2 The Congress further finds, however, 
that while an authoritative source of tech- 
nical findings is needed, various private or- 
ganizations and institutions, private indus- 
try, labor, and Federal and other govern- 
mental agencies and entities are presently 
engaged in building research, technology de- 
velopment, testing, and evaluation, standards 
and model code development and promulga- 
tion, and information dissemination. These 
existing activities should be encouraged and 
these capabilities effectively utilized where- 
ever posible and appropriate to the purposes 
of this section. 
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(3) The Congress declares that an authori- 
tative nongovernmental instrument needs to 
be created to address the problems and issues 
described in paragraph (1), that the creation 
of such an instrument should be initiated by 
the Government, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Academy of Engineering-National 
Research Council (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Academies-Research Council”) and of 
the various sectors of the building commu- 
nity, including labor and management, tech- 
nical experts in building science and tech- 
nology, and the various levels of govenment. 

(b)(1) There is authorized to be estab- 
lished, for the purposes described in subsec- 
tion (a)(3), an appropriate nonprofit, non- 
governmental instrument to be known as the 
“National Institute of Building Sciences” 
(hereinafter refered to as the “Institute”), 
which shall not be an agency or establish- 
ment of the United States Government. The 
Institute shall be subject to the provisions 
of this section and, to the extent consistent 
with this section, to a charter of the Congress 
if such charter is requested and issued or to 
the District of Columbia Nonoprofit Corpora- 
tion Act if that is deemed preferable. 

(2) The Academies - Research Council, 
along with other agencies and organizations 
which are knowledgeable in the field of 
building technology, shall advise and assist 
in (A) the establishment of the Institute; 
(B) the development of an organizational 
framework to encourage and provide for the 
maximum feasible participation of public 
and private scientific, technical, and finan- 
cial organizations, institutions, and agencies 
now engaged in activities pertinent to the 
development, promulgation, and maintenance 
of performance criteria, standards, and other 
technical provisions for building codes and 
other regulations: and (C) the promulgation 
of appropriate organizational rules and pro- 
cedures including those for the selection and 
operation of a technical staff, such rules and 
procedures to be based upon the primary 
object of promoting the public interest and 
insuring that the widest possible variety of 
interests and experience essential to the 
functions of the Institute are represented in 
the Institute's operations. Recommendations 
of the Academies-Research Council, shall be 
based upon consultations with and recom- 
mendations from various private organiza- 
tions and institutions, labor, private indus- 
try, and governmental agencies and entities 
operating in the field, and the Consultative 
Council as provided for under subsection 
(c) (8). 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as expressing the intent of the Con- 
gress that the Academies-Research Council 
itself be required to assume any function 
or operation vested in the Institute by or 
under this section. 

(c) (1) The Institute shall have a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board") consisting of not less than fifteen 
nor more than twenty-one members, 
appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Board shall be representa- 
tive of the various segments of the building 
community, of the various regions of the 
country, and of the consumers who are or 
would be affected by actions taken in the 
exercise of the functions and responsibilities 
of the Institute, and shall include (A) repre- 
sentatives of the construction industry, in- 
cluding representatives of construction labor 
organizations, product manufacturers, and 
builders, housing management experts, and 
experts in building standards, codes, and 
fire safety, and (B) members representative 
of the public interest in such numbers as 
may be necessary to assure that a majority 
of the members of the Board represent the 
public interest and that there is adequate 
consideration by the Institute of consumer 
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interests in the exercise of its functions and 
responsibilities. Those representing the 
public interest on the Board shall include 
architects, professional engineers, officials 
of Federal, state and local agencies, and 
representatives of consumer organizations, 
Such members of the Board shall hold no 
financial interest or membership in, nor be 
employed by, or receive other compensation 
from, any company, association, or other 
group associated with the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, installation, or maintenance of 
specialized building products, equipment, 
systems, sub-systems, or other construction 
materials and techniques for which there 
are available substitutes. 

(2) The members of the initial Board 
shall serve as incorporators and shall take 
whatever actions are necessary to establish 
the Institute as provided for under subsec- 
tion (b) (1). 

(3) The term of office of each member of 
the initial and succeeding Boards shall be 
three years; except that (A) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term; and (B) the 
terms of office of members first taking office 
shall begin on the date of incorporation and 
shall expire, as designated at the time of 
their appointment, one-third at the end of 
one year, one-third at the end of two years, 
and one-third at the end of three years. No 
member shall be eligible to serve in excess 
of three consecutive terms of three years 
each. Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this subsection, a member whose 
term has expired may serve until his suc- 
cessor has qualified. 

(4) Any vacancy in the initial and suc- 
ceeding Boards shall not affect its power, but 
shall be filled in the manner in which the 
original appointments were made, or, after 
the first five years of operation, as provided 
for by the organizational rules and proce- 
dures of the Institute. 


(5) The President shall designate one of 
the members appointed to the initial Board 


as Chairman; thereafter, the members of 
the initial and succeeding Boards shall an- 
nually elect one of their number as Chair- 
man. The members of the Board shall also 
elect one or more of their number as Vice 
Chairman. Terms of the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman shall be for one year and no in- 
dividual shall serve as Chairman or Vice 
Chairman for more than two consecutive 
terms. 

(6) The members of the initial or succeed- 
ing Board shall not, by reason of such mem- 
bership, be deemed to be employees of the 
United States Government. They shall, while 
attending meetings of the Board or while 
engaged in duties related to such meetings 
or in other activities of the Board pursuant 
to this title, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $100 per day including 
traveltime, and while away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, equal to that author- 
ized under section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

(7) The Institute shall have a President 
and such other executive officers and em- 
ployees as may be appointed by the Board 
at rates of compensation fixed by the Board. 
No such executive officer or employee may re- 
ceive any salary or other compensation from 
any source other than. the Institute during 
the period of his employment by the Insti- 
tute. 

(8) The Institute shall establish, with the 
advice and assistance of the Academies-Re- 
search Council and other agencies and or- 
ganizations which are knowledgeable in the 
field of building technology, a Consultative 
Council, membership in which shall be avail- 
able to representatives of all appropriate 
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private trade, professional, and labor organi- 
zations, private and public standards, code, 
and testing bodies, public regulatory agen- 
cies, and consumer groups, so as to ensure a 
direct line of communication between such 
groups and the Institute and a vehicle for 
representative hearings on matters before 
the Institute. 

(d)(1) The Institute shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock, or to declare 
or pay any dividends. 

(2) No part of the income or assets of the 
Institute shall inure to the benefit of any 
Director, officer, employee, or any other in- 
dividual except as salary or reasonable com- 
pensation for services. 

(3) The Institute shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support any political party or 
candidate for elective public office. 

(e)(1) The Institute shall exercise its 
functions and responsibilities in four gen- 
eral areas relating to building regulation, as 
follows: 

(A) Development, promulgation, and 
maintenance of nationally recognized per- 
formance criteria, standards, and other tech- 
nical provisions for maintenance of life, 
safety, health and public welfare suitable for 
adoption by building regulating jurisdictions 
and agencies, including test methods and 
other evaluative techniques relating to build- 
ing systems, subsystems, components, prod- 
ucts, and materials with due regard for 
consumer problems. 

(B) Evaluation and prequalification of ex- 
isting and new building technology in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (A). 

(C) Conduct of needed investigations in 
direct support of paragraphs (A) and (B). 

(D) Assembly, storage, and dissemination 
of technical data and other information di- 
rectly related to paragraphs (A), (B), and 
(C). 

(2) The Institute in exercising its func- 
tions and responsibilities described in para- 
graph (1) shall assign and delegate, to the 
maximum extent possible, responsibility for 
conducting each of the needed activities de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) to one or more of 
the private organizations, institutions, agen- 
cies, and Federal and other governmental en- 
tities with a capacity to exercise or contrib- 
ute to the exercise of such responsibility. 
monitor the performance achieved through 
assignment and delegation, and, when 
deemed necessary, reassign and delegate such 
responsibility. 

(3) The Institute in exercising its func- 
tions and responsibilities under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) shall (A) give particular atten- 
tion to the development of methods tor en- 
couraging all sectors of the economy to co- 
operate with the Institute and to accept 
and use its technical findings, and to accept 
and use the nationally recognized perform- 
ance criteria, standards, and other technical 
provisions developed for use in Federal, State, 
and local building codes and other regula- 
tions which result from the program of the 
Institute; (B) seek to assure that its ac- 
tions are coordinated with related require- 
ments which are imposed in connection with 
community and environmental development 
generally; and (C) consult with the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other agencies of gov- 
ernment to the extent necessary to ensure 
that the national interest is protected and 
promoted in the exercise of its functions and 
responsibilities. 

(f) (1) The Institute is authorized to ac- 
cept contracts and grants from Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies and other 
entities, and grants and donations from 
private organizations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals, 

(2) The Institute may, in accordance with 
rates and schedules established with guid- 
ance as provided under subsection (b) (2 , es- 
tablish fees and other charges for services 
provided by the Institute or under its au- 
thorization. 
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(3) Amounts received by the Institute un- 
der this section shall be in addition to any 
amounts which may be appropriated to pro- 
vide its initial operating capital under sub- 
section (h). 

(g) (1) Every department, agency, and es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government, in 
carrying out any building or construction, 
of any building- or construction-related pro- 
gram, which involves direct expenditures, 
and in developing technical requirements for 
any such building or construction, shall be 
encouraged to accept the technical findings 
of the Institute, or any nationally recog- 
nized performance criteria, standards, and 
other technical provisions for building regu- 
lations brought about by the Institute, which 
may be applicable. 

(2) All projects and programs involving 
Federal assistance in the form of loans, 
grants, guarantees, insurance, or technical 
aid, or in any other form, shall be encour- 
aged to accept, use, and comply with any 
of the technical findings of the Institute, or 
any nationally recognized performance cri- 
teria, standards, and other technical pro- 
visions for building codes and other regu- 
lations brought about by the Institute, which 
may be applicable to the purposes for which 
the assistance is to be used. 

(3) Every department, agency, and estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government having 
responsibility for building or construction, 
or for building- or construction-related pro- 
gams, is authorized and encouraged to re- 
quest authorization and appropriations for 
grants to the Institute for its general sup- 
port, and is authorized to contract with and 
accept contracts from the Institute for spe- 
cific services where deemed appropriate by 
the responsible Federal official involved. 

(4) The Institute shall establish and carry 
on a specific and continuing program of co- 
operation with the States and their political 
subdivisions designed to encourage their ac- 
ceptance and its technical findings and of 
nationally recognized performance criteria, 
standards, and other technical provisions for 
building regulations brought about by the 
Institute. Such program shall include (A) 
efforts to encourage any changes in existing 
State and local law to utilize or embody such 
findings and regulatory provisions; and (B) 
assistance to States in the development of 
inservice training programs for building of- 
ficials, and in the establishment of fully 
staffed and qualified State technical agencies 
to advise local officials on questions of tech- 
nical interpretation, 

(h) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Institute, over the first five fiscal 
years which end after the date of the en- 
actment of this section, the sum of $10,- 
000,000 for each of the first two such fiscal 
years, the sum of $6,000,000 for each of the 
next two such fiscal years, and the sum of 
$4,000,000 for the last such fiscal year (with 
each appropriation to be available until ex- 
pended or until six years shall have passed), 
to provide the Institute with initial capital 
adequate for the exercise of its functions 
and responsibilities during such years; and 
thereafter the Institute shall be financially 
self-sustaining through the means described 
in subsection (f). 

(i) The Institute shall submit an annual 
report for the preceding fiscal year to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress 
within sixty days of its receipt. The report 
shall include a comprehensive and detailed 
report of the Institute's operations, activi- 
ties, financial condition, and accomplish- 
ments under this section and may include 
such recommendations as the Institute deems 
appropriate. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 
S. 2105. A bill to amend Public Law 
90-335 (82 Stat. 174) relating to the pur- 
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chase, sale, and exchange of certain 
lands on the Spokane Indian Reserva- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill that would amend Public 
Law 90-335—act of June 10, 1968, 82 
Stat. 174. This act provided for the ac- 
quisition of lands within the Spokane 
reservation in the State of Washington 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
Spokane Indian Tribe. These lands so 
acquired are given trust status and are 
nontaxable as are other tribal and al- 
loted Indian trust lands within the 
Spokane reservation. 

In section C of this act it was pro- 
vided that the value of lands acquired by 
the Secretary for the tribe in any 12- 
month period could not exceed the value 
of lands that passed out of trust, tax- 
free status from the tribe. This amend- 
ment would strike that provision from 
the act so that there would be no re- 
striction on how much land the Secre- 
tary of the Interior acquires whether 
through purchase, gift, exchange or re- 
linquishment within the boundaries of 
the Spokane reservation to be held in 
trust status for the benefit of the tribe. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 16 


At the request of Mr. SCHWEIER, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 16, the Broad- 
cast License Act of 1973. 

S. 1252 

At the request of Mr. Bays, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. RoTH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1252, a bill 
to amend the Controlled Substances Act 
to establish effective controls, including 
production quotas, stricter distribution 
and storage security, and more stringent 
import and export standards, against di- 
version and abuse of methaqualone, by 
placing this depressant substance on 
schedule II of such act. 

S. 1535 

At the request of Mr. BELLMON, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1535, to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide for the recovery 
of reasonable attorneys’ fees, as a part of 
court costs in civil cases involving the 
internal revenue laws. 

S. 1604 

At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) and 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1604, a bill 
to prevent discrimination on the basis 
of sex in housing. 

S. 1605 

At the request of Mr. BROCK, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
sen), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1605, to amend the Truth in Lending 
Act to prohibit discrimination on ac- 
count of sex or marital status against in- 
dividuals seeking credit. 
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S. 1686 
At the request of Mr. Dommnick, the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1686, the Ci- 
vilian Science and Technology Policy Act. 
S. 1769 
At the request of Mr. Macnuson, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1769, to establish a U.S. Fire Ad- 
ministration and a National Fire Acade- 
my in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, to assist State and 
local governments in reducing the inci- 
dence of death, personal injury, and 
property damage from fire, to increase 
the effectiveness and coordination of fire 
prevention and control agencies at all 
levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses, 
S. 1813 
At the request of Mr. Dominick, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) and 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Has- 
KELL) were added as cosponsors of S. 
1813, relating to the impact aid pro- 
gram. 
S. 1814 
At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1814, the 
Adult Education Amendments of 1973. 
S5. 1844 
At the request of Mr. ABOUREZK, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Dom- 
ENIcI), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1844, to provide for the 
establishment of an American Folklife 
Center in the Library of Congress. 
8. 1845 


At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1845, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make grants to 
conduct special educational programs 
and activities concerning the use of drugs 
and for other related educational pur- 
poses. 

8. 2026 

At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr, Muskie) were added as cosponsors 
of S. 2026, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 

At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to provide for the 
direct popular election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
37—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL 
AMERICAN INDIAN POLICY 


(Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs.) 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
reintroducing today on behalf of Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. AsovurezK, ahd myself a 
Senate concurrent resolution on national 
American Indian and native American 
policy that I had originally submitted 
to the 92d Congress. While it was adopted 
by the Senate in December of 1971, it 
unfortunately was not acted upon in the 
House. Through it I propose a clear-cut 
break with past national Indian policy, 
at least as it is embodied in House Con- 
current Resolution 108. That policy, 
adoptec by the first session of the 83d 
Congress proposed to end the unique rela- 
tionship between ihe Federal Govern- 
and its Indian “wards,” using the guise of 
freeing Indian people from Federal con- 
trol and granting him the same rights 
and privileges as other American citizens. 

The resolution I submit today recog- 
nizes and reaffirms this unique Federal 
Indian relationship which gives rise to 
that important Federal responsibility of 
protecting Indian lands, resources, and 
personal rights as well as providing basic 
community services to Indian people. 
Most importantly, it specifically repudi- 
ates the termination policy outlined in 
House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

As I stated when I first submitted this 
resolution to the 92d Congress, I feel that 
it is responsive to the kind of policy ex- 
pression that American Indians and 
Alaska natives have asked the Federal 
Government to adopt on their behalf. 

‘The concurrent resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

S. Con. Res. 37 

Whereas it is recognized by the Congress 
that the American Indian stands in a unique 
legal, social, and economic relationship to the 
Federal Government which is based upon the 
Constitution, treaties, statutes, Executive 
orders, agreements, judicial decisions, and 
history; and 

Whereas it ts further recognized that this 
unique relationship is the basis for the Fed- 
eral responsibility to protect lands, resources, 
and rights of the American Indians as well 
as to provide basic community services to 
American Indians residing on reservations 
and in other areas considered to be within the 
scope of the trust relationship; and 

Whereas it is understood that as citizens of 
the United States and the communities in 
which they reside, American Indians are en- 
titled to share and participate on the same 
basis as all other citizens in the full range of 
social and economic development programs 
authorized by Federal, State, and local units 
of government; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for assuring that the aforemention- 
ed rights of American Indians are fulfilled 
and that the eradication of adverse economic, 
education, health, and social conditions 
which prevent any American from achieving 
a life of decency and self-sufficiency is a 
priority national goal: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that— 

(1) our national Indian policy shall give 
full recognition to and be predicated upon 
the unique relationship that exists between 
this group of citizens and the Federal Gov- 
ernment and that a governmentwide com- 
mitment shall derive from this relationship 
that will be designed to give Indians the 
freedom and encouragement to develop their 
individual, family, and community potential 
and to determine their own future to the 
maximum extent possible; 

(2) this statement of national Indian pol- 
icy replaces the policy set forth in House Con- 
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current Resolution 108, Eighty-third Con- 


gress 
(August 1, 1953); 

(3) improving the quality and quantity of 
social and economic development efforts for 
Indian people and maximizing opportunities 
for Indian control and self-determination 
shall be a major goal of our national Indian 
policy; 

(4) there should be a recognition of Fed- 
eral responsibility to see that those Indians 
residing beyond the areas served by special 
Indian programs and services are given equal 
consideration with other citizens in the pro- 
vision of services by other Federal, State, and 
local agencies. 

(5) Indian property will be protected; In- 
dian culture and identity will be respected; 
and Congress will commit and dedicate it- 
self to support a policy of developing the 
necessary programs and services to bring In- 
dians to a social and economic level of full 
participating citizens; 

(6) the Office of Management and Budget 
should submit an annual report to the Con- 
gress showing combined expenditures made 
by all departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government for the social and economic 
betterment of Indians; and 

(7) as used in this resolution the term 
“American Indian” or “Indian” shall include 
“Alaska Natives”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 


At the request of Mr. Dominick, the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F, 
BYRD, Jr.) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Con-_urrent Resolution 34, relat- 
ing to the energy crisis, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 89 

At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Bmen) , and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Res- 
olution 89, to study the Senate commit- 
tee structure. 


FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 292 


(Ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration.’ 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 372) entitled “The Federal 
Election Campaign Act.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 293 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (E.R. 8825) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; for 
space, scier->, veterans, and certain 
other independent executive agencies, 
boards, commissions, and corporations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and for other purposes. 
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FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT 
OF 1973—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 294 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration.) 

Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
to S. 372, the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1973, and ask that it be printed. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, all Sen- 
ators are familiar with the astronomical 
and constantly increasing costs of finan- 
cing campaigns for Federal elective office. 
The Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971, with its limitations on media expen- 
ditures and its disclosure requirements, 
was certainly an important first step to- 
ward getting political campaign finan- 
cing out into the open and toward re- 
storing the confidence of the American 
people in the democratic process. 

I am convinced, however, that we must 
go farther. Too great a percentage of 
political contributions come from too 
small a percentage of the population; 
this is an unhealthy and dangerous situa- 
tion. Politics in the United States should 
be less a game of big contributions and 
more an art of talent and ideas and 
dedication. Wealth must not be allowed 
to become the yardstick for political tal- 
ent. The people must not be forced to 
choose among competing financial inter- 
ests but should have a free choice of in- 
dependent candidates, minimally in- 
fluenced by the great financial sources 
which have the wherewithal to share 
their wealth in campaigns. 

Mr. President, I strongly support plac- 
ing limitations on campaign spending, as 
S. 372 does, but I question how a mean- 
ingful lid can be put on expenditures if 
the question of how much we are going 
to allow an individual to contribute to 
a campaign is not addressed. Limitations 
must be placed on contributions as well 
and my amendment is designed to ac- 
complish this goal. 

My amendment places a limit of $3,000 
on aggregate contributions by any in- 
dividual to a candidate for nomination 
to a Federal office and $3,000 to a candi- 
date for a Federal office. This means 
that an individual may contribute a total 
of $6,000 to a candidate for nomination 
and election to a Federal office. I believe 
that this is a reasonable amount which 
will allow adequate campaign financing 
while limiting the role of the large con- 
tributor. 

My amendment also specifies that any 
contribution over $100 must be in the 
form of a check drawn on the bank ac- 
count of the person making the contribu- 
tion. This is to eliminate the abuses of 
large cash contributions which cannot be 
traced. 

Mr. President, the question of the con- 
stitutionality of limiting contributions to 
a political candidate has been raised as 
an infringement of the individual's right 
to participate in the electoral process. I 
believe that this is a spurious argument. 
The Congress has the right to establish 
guidelines for conducting Federal elec- 
tions. Moreover, I am sure our Founding 
Fathers did not envision the extent to 
which participation in the electoral proc- 
ess could be abused through financial 
contributions. 

They would undoubtedly have been 
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aghast at the scope of present-day con- 
tributions. I certainly am. Some may 
even argue that the limitations provided 
in my amendment are too high. But I 
believe that $3,000 per race per indi- 
vidual contributor will insure that a can- 
didate can run for office without being 
forced to become or appear to become be- 
holden to a few large contributors. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are quite legitimately concerned about 
the influence that money can wield on 
candidates for political office. I believe 
my amendment would meet that-con- 
cern, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 287 TO AMENDMENT NO. 248, 
TO HR. 8152 

At the request of Mr. Bays, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javrrs) and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) 
were added as cosponsors of Amendment 
No. 287 to amendment (numbered 248), 
to H.R. 8152, an act to amend title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 to improve law en- 
forcement and criminal justice, and for 
other purposes. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

George W. F. Cook, of Vermont, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Vermont for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 

John R, Wilks, of Indiana, to be U.S. At- 
torney for the Northern District of Indiana 
for the term of 4 years, vice William C. Lee, 
resigning. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, July 5, 1973, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 10, 1973, at 10:30 a.m., room 2228, 
Dirksen Office Building, on the following 
nominations: 

John F. Nagle, of Missouri, to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, vice William H. Webster 

William H. Webster, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit, vice 
Marion C. Matthes, retiring 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent, 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) ; 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HrusKA) and myself as Chairman. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 10, 1973, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
Dirksen Office Building, on the following 
nomination: 

Thomas G. Gee, of Texas, to be a U.S. Cir- 
cuit Judge for the Fifth Circuit, vice Joe 
McDonald Ingraham, retiring 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) ; 
the . Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 


Hruska) and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF BURTON W. SILCOCK, TO 
BE FEDERAL COCHAIRMAN OF 
JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND-USE 
PLANNING COMMISSION FOR 
ALASKA 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate that a hearing has been scheduled 
before the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on the nomination of Mr. 
Burton W. Silcock, of Virginia, to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Joint Federal- 
State Land-Use Planning Commission 
for Alaska for Tuesday, July 10. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 3110, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. Anyone wishing to present testimony 
on the nomination of Mr. Silcock to this 
Commission which was created by the 
enactment of Public Law 92-203, the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
is welcome to do so. 

_Mr. Silcock is currently serving as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, having been appointed to that 
position in June 1971, and is quite famil- 
iar with matters relating to the State of 
Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of his biographical data be included in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical data was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF BURTON W. Sircock 

Burton W. Sileock was appointed Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management on June 
23, 1971. 


He was born on July 29, 1922 in Burley, 
Idaho. 

He joined the Bureau of Land Management 
in 1948 as a member of BLM’s field parties 
assigned to Missouri River Basin studies, 
working mainly in the Big Horn Basin in 
Wyoming. Over the years, those studies de- 
veloped into a comprehensive inventory of 
the Missouri River Basin’s natural resources 
and economic outlook. 

He has held three successive BLM costs 
in Wyoming, two years as Assistant District 
Manager in Lander; two years as District 
Manager in Pinedale; and six years as District 
Manager in Worland. 

During his assignment at Worland he work- 
ed out and negotiated grazing use adjust- 
ments to maintain livestock in numbers con- 
sonant with the amount of available forage. 

In 1959, he was named Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Range and Forestry in the BLM Idaho 
Office at Boise and in 1962, he became Assist- 
ant Director of the BLM Wyoming State Of- 
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fice, with responsibility for the Land Office 
and for the lands and minerals resource pro- 


rams. 

In 1965, he was named State Director of 
Alaska and was responsible for guiding the 
management public lands in the Nation's 
largest state. Under his leadership, the BLM 
Alaska State Office has sought the knowledge 
and views of all elements concerned wtih the 
future of land in Alaska. 

In 1970, Sileock received the Presidential 
Management Improvement Award, in which 
President Nixon stated that “the noteworthy 
efforts and intense dedication required for 
this achievement exemplify the high per- 
formance needed to keep our country strong.” 
Particular accomplishments for which he was 
cited were his progressive environmental 
management in preparation of the Alaska 
fire-fighting plan and his role in the devel- 
opment of stipulations for the. proposed 
trans-Alaska oil pipeline right-of-way. 

In 1969, he was cited by the Secretary of 
the Interior “for excellence of service in the 
preservation of Alaska’s natural resources 
and fragile environment.” He also received 
the American Motors Conservation Award of 
the Year for 1970. 

In Alaska, Silcock also spearheaded initia- 
tion of BLM’s HELITACK system for control 
of forest fires on public domain lands. Keys 
to this effort are a recently developed com- 
munication system, training each year of 
crews of native Alaska villagers who remain 
on standby for employment during the fire 
season, and the selection and placement of 
equipment, operators and supplies in the 
State's forested areas. 

He served as representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in a joint Canadian- 
United States study of the Yukon River. 
From 1967 to 1970 he served as Chairman of 
the Interagency Board of U.S. Civil Service 
Examiners for Alaska. 

Silcock grew up on his father’s southern 
Idaho farm at Burley, where he developed a 
strong interest in conservation and the use 
of land and water. He was a three-year var- 
sity letterman in football and track at his 
local high school and later earned letters 
in these sports at Utah State University in 
Logan, Following military service in World 
War II he returned to Utah State, where he 
majored in range management and received a 
B.A. degree in 1947. During his college years, 
he worked as a seasonal employee of the U.S. 
Forest Service. His first full-time Federal 
position was in Texas in 1947 as a Range 
Service. A year later, he joined BLM. 

He is married to the former Ruth Nord- 
strom, who also is a native of Burley, Idaho, 
They have two married daughters, Gloria 
(Mrs, Merlin Brinkerhoff of Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada) and Marlee (Mrs. Terry Hall 
of Salt Lake City). They also have a daugh- 
ter, Penny, who graduated from high school 
in 1971; a son, Bill, who recently graduated 
from high school; and four granddaughters. 

Silcock’s professional associations include 
membership in the American Society of 
Range Management, the Society of American 
Foresters, and the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. He is an Elk. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF WATERGATE 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, in the 
midst of a controversy, it is frequently 
valuable to consider the views of in- 
telligent persons who are removed from 
the scene. 

In this regard, it has been of great 
interest to me to read the views from 
England on the Watergate affair. We 
share so many common traditions with 
our British friends that their perspec- 
tive, being close enough in spirit, yet 
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distant enough to clearly distinguish 

forest from tree, can be extremely help- 

ful as we seek to define our own views. 

In this regard, I was quite impressed 
with an article written by a member of 
the British Parliament, the Honorable 
Angus Maude. Originally written for the 
London Express, the article has been 
carried in this country by several news- 
papers, including the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BrrrisH MP CHARGES WATERGATE INVESTIGA- 
TIONS Bernc UsED IN AN ATTEMPT TO 
Destroy NIXON 

(By Angus Maude) 

Lonpon.—Have the Americans taken leave 
of their senses? Looking objectively at the 
handling of the Watergate Affair and its ram- 
ifications, one is almost forced to the con- 
clusion that they have. 

It is pretty horrifying to watch the way in 
which supposedly responsible Americans in 
the higher echelons of politics and public 
affairs are going about the business of dis- 
crediting not only their President but the 
whole system of government in the United 
States. 

The press and the other media are en- 
thusiastically urging them on and revelling 
in the resultant mess. Every accusation 
against President Nixon and his staff, how- 
ever untested and however tainted its source, 
is given the widest publicity. 

Every possible innuendo is used to slant 
the impression given to the public, appar- 
ently in the hope of fixing the people's ver- 
dict before half the evidence has been heard. 

Perhaps. the most nauseating feature of 
the campaign is the self-righteous pretense 
of the smearers that they are only “acting 
in the public interest” and “helping to get 
at the truth.” The only facts that they are 
interested in are those that can be used to 
discredit the President: and the way the 
camp has been handled is not in the pub- 
lic interest at all, but deeply damaging to 
the United States and to all the best things 
for which America stands. 

All the half-forgotten elderly whizz-kids of 
the Jack Kennedy era have been writing ar- 
ticles—many of them syndicated over here— 
viciously venting their traditional hatred of 
President Nixon, but adding sententiously 
that the whole horrible business is really a 
blessing in disguise which will lead to much- 
needed reforms in the system of government. 

Clearly they see it as a heaven-sent band- 
Wagon on which they can hitch a ride to- 
ward the ultimate triumph of Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy. That a victory for this deplor- 
able man would be for them and for most 
of the Eastern American liberal establish- 
ment, a desirable consummation of the pres- 
ent campaign is a sufficient guide to their 
sense of values. 

Of course, the Watergate Affair is a sorry 
mess, It is at least obvious that the President 
appointed some pretty strange people in his 
personal and political staffs. But the wide- 
Spread assumption that he himself is guilty 
of corruption and illegal practices is still 
unsupported by convincing evidence. 

In default of this, his detractors have 
resorted to the argument that if he were not 
guilty he would already have proved himself 
innocent—which is a typical inversion of the 
principles of fairness and justice for which 
they purport to stand. 

The important point, however, is this. 
Whatever truth emerges at the end of the in- 
quiries, whether the President is vindicated 
or brought down, the whole business is being 
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handied and exploited in a way calculated 
to do the most not the least, lasting damage 
to America and to the true interests of its 
people. 

Mr. Nixon's enemies, of course, are saying 
smugly that it is his handling of the affair 
that is doing all the damage; but even a 
cursory study of the American press coverage 
makes it clear that this is not true. 

They are out to destroy him, and they do 
not seem to care who or what suffers in the 
process. 

Of course I do not know what, if anything, 
the President has to hide. But at this critical 
juncture for both the American economy and 
his own foreign policy, he carries a burden of 
responsibility that must make him hesitate 
to become personally involved too deeply in 
the comparative irrelevancy of the Watergate 
inquiries. Any responsible householder is 
more concerned about an imminent threat to 
the fabric of his buillding than about a 
temporary smell in the drains. 

You would have thought that any educated 
American could foresee the desperate con- 
sequences of a major constitutional crisis 
at this time. And that any responsible com- 
mentator over here would hesitate before 
light-heartedly handling out more ammuni- 
tion to America’s enemies in this country. 
Yet the B.B.C. seems to be positively revelling 
in it. 

Let us remember one or two things about 
President Nixon. 

He won his landslide election victory be- 
cause the American people recognized his 
practical achievements and wanted him to 
complete the job. 

He seemed to be halting the hopeless drift 
toward anarchy and violence in which the 
country was involved. Peace had returned to 
the chaotic university campuses. A stand was 
at last being made for law and order. He was 
getting to grips with the problem of inflation. 

Mr. Nixon brought to its ownly possible 
end, the hopeless bloody struggle in Viet- 
nam—a struggle to which Kennedy and John- 
son had committed America at the wrong 
time and on the wrong terms. He has taid 
the foundations of detente with Russia and 
China, 

America, and indeed the whole Western 
world, already owes him quite a lot. If he 
survives we may yet come to owe him a great 
deal more. No possible successor is likely to 
be a statesman of anything like his caliber. 

About all, let us pray that if Mr. Nixon 
is brought down by the rabble now pursuing 
him, the damage to America and its friends 
may be less than they seem determined to in- 
flict. Perhaps they will at least have the grace 
to stop appearing to enjoy it all so much. 


OUR SENIOR 


CITIZENS DESERVE 
BETTER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
Senator CHURCH, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging has pointed out, the ad- 
ministration’s new set of medicare pro- 
posals boil down to a callous attempt to 
make senior citizens pay $1 billion more 
a year than they currently pay for health 
care. The administration's proposals are 
presented under the guise of “fiscal re- 
sponsibility.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Under the present medicare regula- 
tions, the patient pays for the first day 
of hospitalization—an average of $72— 
and medicare pays for the next 60 days. 
The rates increase to $18 per day be- 
tween the 60th day and the 90th day, and 
thereafter to $36 per day. 


Of course, few people remain in the 
hospital for as long as 60 days. In fact, 
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the average hospital stay for medicare 
patients is 13 days. So the overwhelm- 
ing majority of beneficiaries pay a total 
of $72 for each hospitalization. 

Now, the administration proposes to 
increase the patient contribution by more 
than 200 percent. They want medicare 
patients to pay the first day’s cost—$72— 
and 10 percent of the cost for each addi- 
tional day. So under the administration 
plan the average medicare patient would 
pay the hospital $163, instead of the 
present $72. 

For outpatients, by far the majority 
of medicare beneficiaries, the news is 
not much better. The administration 
wants to increase the present rate of the 
first $60 of a doctor’s bill and 20 percent 
of the remainder to the first $85 and 25 
percent of the remainder. This would 
mean that a doctor's bill would cost a 
patient $188.75 instead of the present 
$148. 

If the administration proposal passes, 
each of South Dakota’s 82,000 senior citi- 
zens would have to pay an average of $43 
a year more for health care. 

For most senior citizens these in- 
creases would be more than they could 
bear. They now live on fixed incomes al- 
ready badly eroded by rising inflation. 
Many have difficulty in making ends 
meet. When they get sick, they have to 
cut their budgets for other essentials. 

The average senior citizen now pays 
more than $275 a year for health care— 
more than they were paying before medi- 
care went into effect—thanks to the in- 
fiation in health costs over the last 5 
years. 

So, in justice, we should be consider- 
ing a proposal to increase benefits such as 
covering prescription drugs and elimi- 
nating deductibles rather than increasing 
costs for the present inadequate services. 

Many of my constituents have asked 
me, “Why?” Why should the cost of their 
health care increase more than 15 per- 
cent when the value of their income has 
been decreased at an annual rate of 
nearly 10 percent this year. 

The administration’s answer of “fiscal 
responsibility” is no answer at all. 

I agree with the President that the 
spiraling cost of government must be 
held in check to hold down inflation. In 
fact, I have joined with Senator Prox- 
MIRE and other Senators in proposing 
that the President's budget be reduced by 
$4.7 billion. But the place to cut the 
budget is not in health care for senior 
citizens. Instead, let us cut the waste 
from the military budget and eliminate 
other unnecessary programs. 

Let us put first priorities first. I sup- 
port Senate Resolution 124 and I trust 
that funds necessary for America’s sen- 
ior citizens to have the health care they 
need and deserve will be provided at a 
cost they can afford. 


LEE T. MORGAN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my thanks and appreciation to a 
native Kansan, Lee T. Morgan, who re- 
tires June 30 at Salina after 38 years of 
notable service with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morgan’s civil service career has 
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taken him to many points of the Nation, 
and for the last 244 years he has di- 
rected the work of the USDA Soil Con- 
servation Service in Kansas. 

Born and raised on his family’s wheat- 
livestock farm in Stevens County near 
Hugoton, Kans., Mr. Morgan has ex- 
perienced drought and other soil and 
water conservation problems, both as a 
farmer and as a technical expert. 

From 1927 to 1934 Mr. Morgan com- 
bined tenant farming and attendance 
at Kansas State where he earned a de- 
gree in agricultural economics and quar- 
terbacked the Wildcats’ football team in 
1932 and 1933. 

He joined what was then the Soil Ero- 
sion Service in the Interior Department 
as a student trainee at 40 cents per hour 
in February 1935. While he was a trainee 
at Dalhart, Tex., the Soil Erosion Service 
was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture and emerged as the Soil Con- 
servation Service, 

Mr. Morgan's first professional assign- 
ment with the Soil Conservation Service 
was in its Hereford, Tex., office. There he 
worked from 1935 to 1939 with the Deaf 
Smith County and Oldham County wind 
erosion conservation districts, predeces- 
sors of the present-day soil and water 
conservation districts. 

Transferring from Texas to Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1939, Mr. Morgan worked in 
the Service's Project, Plans Division until 
1944. During the 1939-44 period many of 
the Nation's 3,000 soil conservation dis- 
tricts were formed by referendums under 
State soil conservation enabling acts. In 
this period Mr. Morgan helped establish 
policies, procedures, and working rela- 
tionships between the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the soil conservation 
districts. 

In 1944, he moved from Washington, 
D.C., to Fort Collins, Colo., to become as- 
sistant head of the work of the SCS in 
that State, and in 1950, he went to Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., to head the regional 
information division. He served as deputy 
State conservationist for Utah in Salt 
Lake City from 1954 to 1959 and then 
became State conservationist for Idaho. 
He worked in Boise until his transfer and 
promotion to Salina. 

Throughout his career as one of the 
pioneers in the Soil Conservation Service, 
Mr. Morgan has staunchly supported lo- 
cal responsibility in the planning and 
carrying out of the national program of 
soil and water conservation through con- 
servation districts; technical excellence 
in assistance of the Soil Conservation 
Service; strong working relationships 
with land-grant colleges and universities; 
and active public information programs 
on soil and water conservation problems 
and progress. 

Mr. Morgan’s career has spanned the 
whole life and growth of the Soil Con- 
servation Service; he has contributed to 
the progress in halting soil blowing and 
washing, and in restoring beauty and 
improving the environment of many 
areas of rural America. 

I would like to extend my congratula- 
tions to Mr. Morgan for his years of ex- 
emplary service in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and wish him and his 
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wife, the former Anna Bernice Cook, a 
native of Hutchinson, Kans., many en- 
joyable years of retirement. 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, when Presi- 
dent Nixon on June 13 announced the 
present price freeze I applauded his long 
overdue decision to take some forceful 
action to stem the rampant inflation 
which has plagued the country since he 
took office. But I warned at that time, 
and since, that a freeze of any sort in- 
evitably results in economic distortions 
and inequities. For that reason, I urged 
that the President quickly move into a 
strong fair phase IV along the lines of 
phase II, and that he move to force com- 
panies which had raised prices in excess 
of the guidelines to roll their prices back 
to proper levels. I urged him, in short, to 
take out the stick which had been put in 
the closet during phase ITI and to put it 
to good use. 

It is now 2 weeks since the price freeze 
went into effect. We still do not know 
what the plans for phase IV are. The ad- 
ministration has had almost 2 years ex- 
perience with economic controls. There 
is no excuse for further delay. The ad- 
ministration must move—and move 
now—to lay out the guidelines for phase 
IV. The phase II guidelines provide an 
adequate model on which to base the 
new controls. 

The price freeze—and the prospect 
that it may last another 6 weeks—has 
forced farmers in my State and elsewhere 
to destroy baby chicks and to sell laying 
hens for slaughter. The farmers are being 
squeezed between soaring prices for feed 
grains, up as much as 60 percent in the 
past 3 months, and the retailers and 
wholesalers in the food industry whose 
prices are frozen. If the destruction of 
chicks and hens continues—if the freeze 
continues without modification—the 
consumer will soon suffer from a shortage 
of supply of eggs and chickens which will 
make phase IV controls meaningless. 

The poultry producer is not the only 
person caught in the squeeze. I have re- 
ceived complaints from many small, in- 
dependent business and working people 
in Indiana about the economic distor- 
tions caused by the freeze. Keeping the 
current price freeze in effect for the full 
60 days is unacceptable economic policy. 
There are only two responsible options 
open to the administration: grant in- 
dividual exemptions from the freeze or 
move quickly into phase IV. I believe 
that of these two options, the far better 
course is to move_to phase IV. For the 
grant of individual exemptions without a 
clear overall plan for combating infia- 
tion cannot possibly be successful or 
equitable, 

Mr. President, I believe that only a 
concerted effort on a number of fronts 
will hold down inflation. The President 
should end the freeze and begin a strong, 
fair phase IV. Controls on food exports 
should be imposed so that agricultural 
products for which the farmer can get a 
fair price and which are needed here at 
home are not shipped abroad. The tax 
loopholes which grant huge profits to 
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corporate giants, and which lead to in- 
flationary budget deficits, should be 
closed. And the Congress and the Presi- 
dent must hold Federal expenditures in 
all areas—military as well as domestic— 
to a minimum. 

This is a program which can work. But 
no program like this can work unless it 
is implemented quickly. 


DEATH OF MRS. MARIE McKINNEY 
PEDEN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
people of Greenville, S.C., recently lost 
an outstanding journalist and an in- 
valuable member of the community, Mrs. 
Marie McKinney Peden. 

Mrs. Peden joined the Greenville Pied- 
mont Newspaper in 1955 and was soon 
appointed women’s editor. She served in 
this position until her death. 

Mrs. Peden possessed all the necessary 
ingredients of success: ability, integrity, 
character, and desire to entertain and 
inform her readers. Her professional ac- 
complishments were matched only by her 
devotion to her community, church, and 
family. 

The paper which she loved so dearly 
recently carried a story on her death 
and a subsequent editorial of her accom- 
plishments. I would like to share them 
with my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Women’s 
Editor Marie Peden Dies,” which ap- 
peared in the Greenville Piedmont, June 
21, 1973, the editorial entitled “Marie M. 
Peden: Our Associate Earns Rest,” which 
also appeared in the Greenville Pied- 
mont, June 22, 1973, and the editorial 
entitled “Marie M. Peden,” which ap- 
peared in the Greenville News, June 23, 
1973, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville Piedmont, 
June 21, 1973] 
WOMEN’S EDITOR MARIE PEDEN DIES 

Funeral services will be held Friday at 11 
a.m. at The Mackey Mortunary for Mrs. Marie 
McKinney Peden, women’s editor of the 
Greenville Piedmont. 

She died Wednesday afternoon in a local 
hospital after an tIness of several months. 
She was the widow of Ralph Hutchings Peden 
and 2 resident of 18 Tomassee Ave. 

Marie, as she was known to all of her as- 
sociates, was both a skilled newspaperwoman 
and a community leader. She was South 
Carolina Newspaperwoman of the Year in 
1961 and 1967, but she was more than her 
biography reveals. 

In the nomination for that honor, ft was 
stated, “She has the rare combination of a 
woman who shares the confidence of women 
in their daily pursuits while maintaining the 
respect of her fellow newsmen because of her 
professional knowledge in layout and tech- 
niques of production.” 

She was always seeking perfection in the 
women’s pages of The Piedmont, but she had 
a sense of humor and could laugh at some 
of the inadvertent errors that sometimes 
crept into the type. 

Marie joined The Piedmont in 1955 on a 
part-time basis, then became women’s editor 
in 1958 where she soon pioneered in a broader 
concept of women’s news. It was no longer 


““society"”, but the world seen through the 
eyes of women and their families. 
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“Well, we'll manage somehow,” Marie 
would say when a difficult situation was im- 
posed on her, And she did, with an optimism 
and a skill, 

She became known throughout the South 
for her firsthand reports on fashion and fur- 
niture shows. But she never lost her genuine 
interest in Greenville people and especially 
youth. The Piedmont had emphasized youth 
news and Marie supervised the high school 
columns that appeared in her section of the 
paper. 

She was called on numerous times for 
speeches before civic groups and appeared 
at publicity workshops. She was one of 120 
women in Canada and the United States in- 
vited to Bermuda for the introduction of a 
new perfume. 

Marie received numerous awards, perhaps 
more than 30, in writing competition of the 
South Carolina Press Association women’s 
division. A graduate of Brenau College, she 
was a charter member of the Greenville 
Woman’s Club and Zonta Club of Greenville. 

Perhaps her mark as a professional wom- 
en’s editor was best known through the 
weekly Friday layouts, sometimes in color, 
that represented her “special pride” in writ- 
ing and reporting. 

Marie was born in Greenville County, 
daughter of the late Marvin Ansel and Lillie 
Barton McKinney. She was a past president 
of the board for the S.C, Press Association 
women’s division and was listed in Who's 
Who in Communications and American 
Women. 

Surviving are a daughter, Miss Patricia 
Elaine Peden of Columbia; a son, Ralph 
Hutchings Peden Jr. of Atlanta; two sisters, 
Mrs. Flora McKinney Welch of Anderson; and 
Mrs, Lucille McKinney Perry of Greenville 
and a grandchild. 

The family asks that any memorials be 
made to the Greenville County Cancer So- 
ciety, 826 E. Washington St. 

{From the Greenville Piedmont, June 22, 
1973] 


OUR ASSOCIATE EARNS 
REST 


Shakespeare: “The time of life is short; 

“To spend that shortness basely were too 
long.” 

Marie McKinney Peden: May she rest in 
the comfort deserving of a woman who used 
every minute of her life preciously. 

The Piedmont joins thousands of her 
friends, associates and newspaper acquaint- 
ances in the mourning which comes from 
loss of a dear person whose life should not 
have been so short. 

Our prime consolation is how tightly 
packed her time on earth was with virtually 
every good element of family, home, church, 
community activity—and a profession 
through which she reached the very highest 
points of accomplishment, 

The latter is our overriding interest here, 
though we could fill several columns with 
her other fulfilling participation in and un- 
failing response to extraordinary outside 
demands. 

She joined The Piedmont staff in 1955 and 
because of outstanding work was a natural 
choice as woman's editor three years later. 

We quote from the professional viewpoint 
of one of her associate editors a few years 
after Mrs. Peden had taken over: 

“She has played the major role in turn- 
ing the paper's former Society Section into 
a well-rounded Woman’s Section. Under her 
leadership, the women’s pages reach into 
every section of this area and cover all 
phases of living and women’s activities. 

“The department deals with all segments 
of the community, regardless of economic 
or social position.” 

A large part of Mrs. Peden’s success was 
due to the latter observation. It never was 
“just a job” for her, as also none of her 
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other myriad undertakings was ever en- 
tered halfheartedly. 

Whatever involved women—and for most 
of her years as editor the women were 
strong forces for total community better- 
ment—Mrs, Peden was an important part 
of it, both as journalist and personal 
participant. 

Because she was so active, because she was 
so much a part of everything around her, 
it is almost impossible to pick a particu- 
larly signal honor among the dozens she 
received for her civic and professional 
attainments. 

Somehow we feel she may have derived 
the greatest pleasure and personal reward, 
however, in being chosen by the S.C. Press 
Association in 1961 and again in 1967 as 
South Carolina Newspaper Woman of the 
Year. 

As we recall the 1967 events, on returning 
from the award ceremony she beamed that 
always-wonderful smile in a few moments of 
personal triumph before plunging again 
into her furious pace. 

That was Marie Peden, bless her soul. 


MARIE M. PEDEN 

Marie M. Peden simultaneously pursued 
three careers as wife and mother, profes- 
sional journalist and active community 
worker—and was an outstanding success in 
all three. 

The happy home she and the late Ralph 
Peden maintained here and the lives of their 
two children, now grown, speak for them- 
selves about her role as wife and mother. 

Twice she was South Carolina Newspaper- 
woman of the Year. Her statewide journal- 
istic awards would cover an entire wall. 
She was a prime mover in the Women’s 
Division of the South Carolina Press As- 
sociation. She promoted journalism con- 
stantly by appearing before school clubs 
and scholastic press associations. 

She was an early and avid leader in the 
movement which transformed the old so- 
ciety sections of daily newspapers into 
women’s and family interest sections, prob- 
ing and reporting on every facet of human 
and community life. 

As Women's Editor of the Greenville Pied- 
mont, Marie Peden ranked near the top of 
the list of distinguished South Carolina 
journalists. She had the profound respect 
and admiration of her colleagues here and 
throughout this state. 

Her pioneering work in civic club affairs 
made her an active participant in efforts 
aimed at community betterment in this 
county. She richly deserved her listing in 
Who's Who Among American Women. 

Along the road of her life Marie made 
and kept countless friendships here and 
throughout the state. Her recent death 
brings sadness to this community and 
creates a void in the ranks of South 
Carolina journalists. We who knew her well 
feel the loss keenly. 


COUNTIES ACROSS THE NATION 
FIND LIMITED FUEL AND HIGH 
PRICES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
National Association of Counties Task 
Force on the Fuel Crisis has just con- 
cluded a Washington meeting to discuss 
the growing fuel crisis. The results of the 
meeting, briefly summarized, are as fol- 
lows: 

Counties across the country are experi- 
encing great difficulties in getting com- 
petitive bids for gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
heating oils. Counties that have supply 
bids find that prices are up from 25 to 
6625 percent over the previous year and 
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that the bids are replete with new re- 
strictions, limitations, and requirements. 

NACO has taken the position that fuel 
must, by law, be provided for essential 
public services in sufficient quantity and 
at reasonable prices. I agree completely 
with this position. A solution must be 
worked out immediately so that the Na- 
tion’s counties will be able to continue 
to run their fire, police, and other pub- 
lic vehicles; heat their buildings, hospi- 
tals, schools, and continue other neces- 
sary public services during the coming 
winter. The solution to this urgent prob- 
lem is found in S. 1570, the Emergency 
Petroleum Act of 1973, which passed the 
Senate June 5 by a wide margin, 85 to 
10. Identical bills, H.R. 8597 and H.R. 
8863, have been introduced in the House 
and referred to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. I urge 
that committee to act speedily on this 
legislation. Each day the fuel situation 
becomes more alarming, and we in Con- 
gress have a great responsibility to push 
the administration to begin a mandatory 
plan to deal with existing shortages so 
that the public’s health, safety, and wel- 
fare is not further jeopardized. 

Mr. President, it is due to the urgency 
of this present energy situation that I 
ask unanimous consent that the National 
Association of Counties special report on 
“Counties and the Fuel Crisis” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the special 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1973. 

Dear SENATOR: Our counties are experi- 
encing great difficulties in getting competi- 
tive bids for gasoline, diesel fuel and heating 
oils. Counties that have supply bids find that 
prices are up from 25 to 6634% over the 
previous year and that the bids are replete 


with new restrictions, limitations and 
requirements. 

NACo has taken the position—we want to 
do our part during the crises but that fuels 
must, by law, be provided for essential public 
services in sufficient quantity and at reason- 
able prices. 

Enclosed you will find a special report on 
“Counties and the Fuel Crises” that we have 
put together as a result of a recent Wash- 
ington, D.C. meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties’ Task Force on the Fuel 
Crises. 

We want to share this information with 
you because the present crises appears to be 
affecting many counties in the United States. 
We want to work with Congress in finding a 
solution so that our counties will be able to 
continue to run their fire, police and other 
public vehicles; heat their buildings, hos- 
pitals and continue other necessary public 
services during the coming winter. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director. 
COUNTIES AND THE FUEL CRISIS 
(Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 


NACo, under the leadership of Los Angeles 
County Supervisor Jim Hayes and NACo 
President Gladys Noon Spellman, has just 
concluded a Washington meeting which 
makes us most apprehensive about the ability 
of counties to secure gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
heating fuel in sufficient quantities and at 
reasonable prices. 

We assembled representatives from 25 
counties at random, and an amazing pattern 
emerged from their local reports. It can be 
summarized as follows: 
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NO BIDS 


Many of our counties are unable to get 
bids of any kind for gasoline, diesel fuel or 
heating oil. 

RESTRICTED BIDS 

It has been the practice for counties to 
issue a single bid that would also supply 
fuels for towns, villages, cities, school dis- 
tricts and other smaller jurisdictions within 
the county. Without exception, the oil com- 
panies are rejecting that non-county por- 
tion of the bids, 

PRICE 


We have discovered that the oil companies 
are bidding at prices from 25 percent to 663 
percent above last year’s quotes. 

RESTRICTIONS 


In many cases, the bids are providing that 
the oil companies can get out of the contract 
on 30 days notice. 

NEW REQUIREMENTS 


Many of the oil companies are using the 
bid form to institute new requirements on 
local government. These take the form of re- 
quiring the purchase of gasoline tanks and 
facilities; requiring the locality to move the 
fuel from refineries to their own outlets; re- 
stricting the number of new outlets that will 
be served; requiring larger tanks and stor- 
age facilities at acceptable fuel points. 

HEATING OIL 


To date, we have not had a report of any 
county that has been successful in getting 
bids for heating oils for public facilities for 
the coming winter season. This is a partic- 
ularly aggravating point, because if we are 
unable to get sufficient supplies of heating 
oils by the first cold spell, we run grave risks 
of frost damage to the plumbing and struc- 
ture of schools, hospitals and other buildings. 

NATURAL GAS 


While it was not discussed during our 
Washington meeting, we have subsequently 
learned that natural gas suppliers are re- 
questing, and apparently it will be granted, a 
tripling of the price of gas at the well head. 
This will, of course, cause new financial hard- 
ships for those counties and other public 
agencies that use natural gas for heating 
public buildings. 

In general, it would certainly seem to us 
that the pattern of response to the fuel crisis 
bodes very ill for the public sector. We must 
keep in mind that with our tight budgets 
every increase in the cost of fuel must be 
made up either with a cut back in some 
other service or an increase in taxation. 

NACo’s position is clear. Our Board of Di- 
rectors (backed up by a similar action by the 
delegates to NACo’s Western Region Con- 
ference) is clearly on record as wanting com- 
pulsory allocation of gasoline, diesel fuel, and 
heating oils for vital public functions such 
as police, fire, ambulance, school buses, trans- 
portation and heating public buildings. We 
also want these supplies to be provided to 
the public at reasonable prices. 

We make one further observation. There fs 
fragmentation of federal governmental effort 
in the fuel crisis response. NACo met, for ex- 
ample, with the Assistant Secretary of Inte- 
rior for Energy and Minerals. This Agency is 
responsible for monitoring the voluntary 
allocation formulas now in effect. 

We find, however, that this agency has no 
control over the prices. We must go to an- 
other agency, namely the Cost of Living 
Council, to adjudicate any claim of excessive 
fuel prices. 

Finally, regardless of the short term prob- 
lems, we obviously have a long range problem 
of providing fuels for the future. The leader- 
ship for this problem is under a third agency, 
located in the United States Treasury. It is 
called the President’s Oil Policy Committee. 
Presumably this unit is responsible for de- 
veloping policies about the Alaska Pipeline 
(which NACo is strongly supporting); more 
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research Into atomic energy and hydroelec- 
tric power; processing of shale of]; and con- 
version of coal to gasoline and other fuels. 

We believe that we have both short term 
emergency and possibly a long-term problem 
in the energy crisis. We are awaiting the pro- 
posed action plan on energy that President 
Nixon has announced he is developing and 
will shortly release. 


SENATOR ERVIN HONORED BY 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on June 25, 1973, one of our distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate was honored by 
the National Congress of American In- 
dians, the Nation’s oldest and largest 
national Indian organization. 

Senator Sam Ervin, of North Carolina, 
was named as one of two recipients of the 
firss annual Henry M. Teller Awards for 
outstanding legislative achievements af- 
fecting the welfare of American Indians. 
Congresswoman JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
of Washington, was also honored. 

The awards are named in honor of 
19th century congressional champion of 
Indian people, Senator Henry M. Teller, 
of Colorado. So it is most appropriate 
that the efforts of Senator Teller be con- 
tinued by Sam Ervin, 20th century cham- 
pion of the rights of all Americans. Of 
special importance in this connection 
was congressional enactment of the so- 
called “Indian Bill of Rights” in 1968, 
which was introduced by Senator Ervin. 


USER CHARGES ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said about Congress abdi- 
cating much of its power to the executive 
branch of Government. I, for one, have 
been a proponent of the theory that 
whatever the reasons advanced, we real- 
ly have no one to blame but ourselves. 
Instead of Congress acting as a responsi- 
ble body, it seems we have been content 
to sit idly by while the White House 
slowly usurps our powers. 

A situation exists today, which unless 
attended to, threatens to do irreversible 
harm to the aviation community. I in- 
vite attention to it in hopes we will not 
sit idly by. 

The aviation community has been ad- 
vised that the Office of Management and 
Budget has directed the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration to impose adminis- 
tratively, effective July 1, 1973, a sched- 
ule of user charges, or selective taxation, 
designed to produce not less than $50 
million in miscellaneous receipts to the 
Federal Treasury for FAA's safety regu- 
latory activities. 

Needless to say, the proposal has 
caused a great deal of consternation not 
only to aircraft owners, but to informed 
individuals fully aware of the conse- 
quences of such a measure. The Aviation 
Resources Corp. recently conducted a 
survey to determine the “probable im- 
pact” should the user charges be imple- 
mented. So that there could be no ques- 
tion as to the validity of the survey, the 
ARC canvassed twice the usual seg- 
ment—20 percent versus 10 percent, and 
received a 40-percent response—over 
four times the usual expectancy. Those 
questioned were owners of airplanes 
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presently worth $4,000 to $10,000, and 
the results are electrifying. 

What it amounts to is that rather than 
face exorbitant costs, the owners would 
rather give up flying completely. For in- 
stance, when asked if Government were 
to impose an annual tax of 5 percent— 
$5 per $100—based on value of the air- 
craft, 78.6 percent said they would sell 
their planes and quit flying. These addi- 
tional expenditures could obviously re- 
sult in effectuating the end of virtually 
all civil aviation, as greater and greater 
costs are loaded on fewer and fewer peo- 
ple until no one could afford anything. 

Apparently, the FAA is relying upon 
title V of the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Act of 1952 for its authority 
to impose these charges. Grave doubt 
remains that this vague piece of legisla- 
tion provides a proper basis for estab- 
lishment of user charges. In fact the 
American Bar Association has urged its 
repeal and advocated that no schedule 
of agency fees and charges specified un- 
der title V should be adopted unless first 
authorized by specific legislation dealing 
with the particular subject matter or 
agency. 

Some of the doubt may be resolved by 
the Supreme Court review of title V now 
in process. Regardless of the outcome, 
however, Congress should be involved in 
determining its validity. 

The Department of Transportation 
presently has an aviation cost alloca- 
tion study in process to ascertain what 
portions of the Federal costs of the air- 
port and airway system should be borne 
by users anc by the general public. 
Thankfully, Congress will have an op- 
portunity to have its say in this regard 
when the Department of Transporta- 
tion, as required by law, eventually sub- 
mits its report. 

I firmly believe though, that the FAA 
should not be permited to establish user 
charges administratively until Congress 
has received the results of the cost allo- 
cation study and made its consequent 
decision on how much of the costs and 
taxes should be borne by users and the 
general public. To impose these charges 
at the whim of the OMB without ade- 
quate study of the consequences is ludi- 
crous and represents an invasion of our 
basic rights. 

To begin with, the user charge concept 
is an extremely complex issue. At present 
only about 7 percent of the total Fed- 
eral revenue comes from user charges. 
Included are such charges as taxes on 
gasoline and tires, which go into a truck 
fund for highway development. This 
leaves 93 percent of Government financ- 
ing from general taxation to provide pro- 
grams in the total public interest. 

One example of general taxation for 
programs in the public interest is edu- 
cation, where everyone contributes re- 
gardless of whether or not they have 
a child in the system. A program of 
user charges could alter this to where 
only those persons who are the direct 
users of the education system would bear 
the major portion of the expense. 

It is exactly for this reason I am 
gravely concerned about these proposed 
charges. The user charge concept has 
such far-reaching implications that 
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it is time Congress makes a declaration 
of policy before things get out of hand. 
It is our responsibility and not that of 
the executive branch. 

The House passed versions of the 
DOT appropriations bill has an amend- 
ment precluding for 1 year any use of 
funds for implementation or execution 
of any program in the DOT, including 
the FAA, to collect any fees, charges, 
or prices for approval, tests, authoriza- 
tions, certificates, permits, registrations, 
or ratings which are in excess of levels 
in effect January 1, 1973. Mr. President, 
I earnestly hope you support this ver- 
sion. In doing so, we will then have the 
time to evaluate the alternatives and ve- 
spond responsibly, and hopefully with 
an equitable solution, mutually respected 
by all parties concerned. 


COUNTIES FIND LIMITED FUEL 
AND HIGH PRICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, coun- 
ty officials from across the Nation met 
last week in Washington with Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Stephen A. 
Wakefield, to discuss the current fuel 
crisis. The officials—all members of the 
National Association of Counties—related 
similar problems with respect to fuel 
supplies and prices. Their reports all 
point up the urgency of the fuel crisis 
this Nation is experiencing, and the need 
for the administration to begin an im- 
mediate mandatory allocation program 
to equitably distribute dwindling fuel 
supplies to all parts of the Nation, and 
to all vital services. The time for such 
action is now, as the reports by these 
county officials indicate. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
of their remarks be printec in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COUNTIES FIND LIMITED FUEL AND HIGH 

PRICE 
PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, MD. 


(By Gladys Noon Spellman, County Coun- 
cillor and NACo President) 

“T’ll start, if I may, by introducing the 
resolution which was passed ty the National 
Association of Counties when we met in 
Alaska. And I can tell you, we heard a great 
deal about pipelines out there, and we were 
very sympathetic. 

“I'd like to present the situation as we 
see it right here in our own jurisdiction of 
Prince Georges. Now we have had admoni- 
tions through the news media that there was 
an approaching energy crisis. And so when, in 
February, we went to bid on our motor 
fuels, we were pleasantly surprised. We did 
have a bidder, and the fuel was only 2 cents 
a gallon more than we had paid before. 
Normally, that would have dismayed us, but 
we felt we were quite fortunate at that time. 
The bidding was extremely limited, and the 
normal discounts were substantially reduced. 

“I might say, when I say we, that Prince 
George's County bids for the county govern- 
ment, the board of education, the police and 
fire companies, the municipalities, and the 
various agencies, boards and commissions. 
While the contractual commitments on all 
of our required fuels were obtained, our pro- 
jections indicated that there was going to 
be an annual increase in cost for us, in the 
amount of $154,000. 
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“We got only one bid on diesel fuel and 
that was an interesting one because there 
was & proviso that the county purchase all of 
the underground diesel fuel tanks, which in 
the past we had just been able to have sup- 
plied to us—those had been furnished. Since 
these. fuel tanks are used by the various 
fire companies around the county, there were 
a heck of a lot of fuel tanks that we had to 
buy. But that’s what we had to do in order 
to get the diesel fuel. 

“But that was back in February. In May, 
when we went out to bid for fuel oil, we got 
no bids. So at this moment, we won’t have 
fuel oil to heat the schools and the public 
buildings this coming winter. 

“Then in May, we received from our con- 
tract source for gasoline a letter indicating 
that due to the tight supply situation on 
gasoline, they were going to find it necessary 
during the month of May 1973 to limit our 
purchases of gasoline to 90 percent of the 
purchases of May of last year, and that in 
June they would take us back to 70 percent 
of the purchase of June of last year. Now 
when you consider that during that interim 
we've had an increase in the number of police 
cars alone of 66 percent—we've increased our 
police cars by 66 percent—yet we're being 
cut back to 70 percent. We have had 49 
additional fire vehicles, we have 39 cars that 
the sheriff has on order, many of which have 
been delivered, that he can’t put out on 
the street now because we've already had to 
cut back on gasoline, then you know we're 
in trouble. And you add to that that Prince 
George’s County has been blessed with a 
forced busing system in our schools, and we 
have the largest private fleet of buses in 
the country—we've got problems.” 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


(By Lawrence K. Ross, Chief Executive 
Officer) 


“I won't throw out facts and figures be- 
cause it would be merely repetitious, except 
our price increase has been more abrupt than 
yours (Prince George's County). We have 
used one technique which has brought forth 
rather excellent results, and which I think 
you at the local government level and con- 
ceivably the Department of the Interior 
might quietly bless as an effective means 
of getting these guys off dead center. 

“That (technique) is that we all have the 
zoning power and we have frequent requests 
for large and small oil companies for new 
filling station locations in our large suburban 
county, and our county council has publicly 
expressed itself that it’s totally illogical, if 
these people cannot meet their obligations 
to providing fuel for emergency services, to 
create more retail outlets. I can’t tell you 
the extent of the response; however, these 
oil people are scared to death of being ac- 
cused of collusion. They all call and say I’m 
calling as an individual company. But this 
is something—and I wonder whether we as 
an association couldn’t really make some rip- 
ples by taking a position—and I don’t mean 
to involve you all in this—why in the world 
create more retail outlets, why make it more 
possible for these people to serve the retail 
market more readily when they're ignoring 
their responsibilities to us? I think that’s 
something we might think about.” 


MACOMB COUNTY, MICH. 


(By Herbert McHenry, Vice Chairman, Board 
of Commissioners, and Roy McPeters, Chief 
Civil Counsel) 

“Very briefly, we're going to focus our re- 
marks on the fuel shortage experienced by 
Macomb County, since the expiration of our 
contract with our only supplier, Gulf Oil, on 
May 31, 1973. That briefly is this: 

“Prior to the expiration of the contract 
we requested bids on two different occasions 
and received none. After the expiration of 
the contract, Gulf advised us orally that they 
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would continue to supply us along the base 
period guidelines 63 percent of that require- 
ment, for a period of 6 months, at a price 
differential of some 52 percent. We had re- 
quested that Gulf give us that commitment 
in writing, and Gulf has absolutely refused 
to put it in writing. They have just told us 
that we will continue to supply you along 
that line until such time as we make another 
decision. That very succinctly is our position 
in Macomb County.” 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF. 


(By Roger Honberger, Washington 
Representative) 

“Despite the fact that our contract nego- 
tiations were settled earlier this year in 
gasoline, you will be hearing from us on 
diesel fuel. We have about 15 days left in our 
contract for diesel fuel. We've gone out for 
bids and have received none. We need ap- 
proximately half a million gallons per year. 
Our supplier has told us, off the record, that 
there’s no problem with the amount of diesel 
fuel that should be available to us, but the 
question is price. And until the price situa- 
tion can stabilize, we will receive no bid.” 


ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD. 


(By Randy Rosencrantz, Central Services 
Offcer) 

“In Anne Arundel County it’s our opinion 
that we've never really had a competitive 
situation as it relates to gasoline. For the last 
several years, it’s been a one-bid type situa- 
tion. The law requires that we bid gasoline. 
We have bid gasoline, but we usually only 
get response from one buyer. This is not 
unique just to our county. I understand that 
there are other counties in the state of Mary- 
land who experience the same thing. 

“By virtue that this has happened several 
years indicates to me that perhaps there's a 
need for some investigation of more than 
just the current prices, but perhaps some 
history that has developed up to this point 
and perhaps some effort made so that this 
kind of thing will be discontinued. We are 
required by law to be competitive, and I 
think that the gas companies should play 
ball with us and be competitive also. 

“This year, we got in touch with the vendor 
that served us last year (the last two years 
for gasoline) and we were advised that there’s 
no need to bid it because we won't bid on 
it, but if you want to bid, you can. If you 
don’t get a bid, we will negotiate with you. 

“The whole sum of that negotiation 
amounted to their telling us: that we will 
supply you probably with the same amount 
of gas next year that you receive this year, 
that it will cost you 56 percent more to get 
that amount of gas, and please do not ask 
us to deliver to any location that will accept 
less than $1000, or do not ask us to increase 
the number of locations delivered to present- 
ly within the county.” 

“In view of this, we feel that we're not 
really in a negotiating position—we just 
have to sit there and take the best that 
can be offered to us. I would also suggest 
to you that in the Baltimore area, there are 
13 potential suppliers of gas, and I just can- 
not convince myself that only one is inter- 
ested in our business, 

“Additionally to this, I would remind the 
Secretary that, as other counties have, in the 
counties we are taking steps to conserve our 
fuel. We've even gone to the extent of ask- 
ing people not to use the air conditioners 
in their cars. I don’t know how this is going 
to be received. I even sent out a memoran- 
dum to the police chief and suggested about 
8 different things, and I noticed that when 
he passed. the memorandum on to his troop- 
ers, he deleted that suggestion.” 

HENNEPIN COUNTY, MINN. 
(By Herbert Klossner, County Engineer) 


“In our seven-county metropolitan area, 
I've polled most of the people in that area, 
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and it seems to me we're having problems 
in three categories: 

“The first category is no bids whatsoever. 
The second category was bids with ten-day 
termination clause—not guaranteeing price 
or quantity in ten-day written notice. Or 
there were only bids for partial needs. And 
some of the tactics that apparently devel- 
oped—of those that have received bids, they 
have all been between 40 and 50 percent 
higher than the previous contracts. 

“In our own case, Hennepin County has a 
cooperative bidding procedure with some 26 
municipalities and agencies within the 
county. We have a contract for 1973 with 
the Shell Oil Company. They have started 
an allocation process wherein they have said 
to us that ‘Your June 1973 allocation volume 
will be the volume that you had in June of 
1972.” And they have not given us any 
indication of what our July volume will 
be—they haven't figured that out yet. 
They're going to let us know. 

“Another problem seems to be that sey- 
eral of our counties who have received no 
bids are able to get gasoline if they will go 
to a bulk plant and load up their own 
trucks. Under those conditions, they will 
receive a normal truckers discount of 3 per- 
cent. There are others that will deliver diesel 
oil at 1,000 gallons at a time—no limits as 
to the number of times. 

“Generally, the feeling in the area is that 
fuel is available at an * * * find now a situa- 
tion in fuel oil, gasoline and diesel fuel, that, 
what I gather at this meeting today, simply 
is this—it will be available. 

“But we will not be able to determine, 
by any way, shape or form, what we're going 
to have to pay for it. Now, we are purchasing 
gasoline, and I won’t go into any statistics 
because I’m sure the national statistics are 
staggering—but for the City of Alexandria, 
Falls Church, Town of Vienna, and several 
other municipalities, we are finding that 
in gasoline we were fortunate enough to 
early bid and come up with about a 39 
percent increase. 

“In fuel oil, which I think has been very 
lightly touched on today, we are experienc- 
ing no bids. Some of the major suppliers are 
indicating to us that because of their pro- 
duction on gasoline, that fuel oil will not 
be available in any large quantities. Now one 
can surmise from that, and we're in the same 
posture on school buses—we operate about 
706 school buses, much to our chagrin—that 
we'll either have to educate the children in 
the school buses or we'll not have any heat 
in the school system. 

“Now, I’ve talked with the governor's office, 
and several other members in the state, and 
several congressmen, and the interweaving of 
this issue has gotten us to a point of where 
I have to tell the county executive as late 
as yesterday, and the director of budget, that 
probably—and I believe this is going to occur 
in Maryland if it has not—we are going to 
have to bid on a per-tank basis for delivery 
of fuel oil. 

“Now, fortunately or unfortunately, I'm 
not an elected official, But many elected of- 
ficials in the commonwealth, and I’m sure 
in the country, are going to be awfully hard- 
pressed to defend this bidding process—and 
let’s fact the facts of it, it’s going to have to 
be passed on to the individual taxpayer in 
the municipality—without really a true ex- 
planation of what is occurring. Now I’m 
much enlightened after some of the pre- 
vious discussion, but there are several fac- 
tors that still are not clear to me. 

“Number one—the major suppliers are not 
giving out consistent prices in this Metro- 
politan area. Now I could understand this 
west-coast prices differing, transportation 
prices differing, and this type of thing. But 
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it’s not happening in this metropolitan area, 
Its who gets there when, or on any given 
day what the price is going to be. And that 
seems to be inconsistent with the suppliers’ 
argument that they must pass on their in- 
creased costs. We’ll certainly be glad to pay 
increased costs. I cannot understand why 
Maryland has to pay more, per gallon than 
Virginia. And we're not that geographically 
dispersed. This is not logical, for us to go to 
the Cost of Living Council increase in price, 
And there is some doubt whether the short- 
age is real. The supplies seem to be there if 
you're willing to pay the price.” 


GENESEE COUNTY, MICH, 
(By Edward Wiles, County Engineer) 


“We are not receiving bids—only in partial 
bidding. Opposite to some of the comments 
I've heard today, we are receiving bids for 
our small tank-leg drop points and no bids 
for transport. We apparently are going to get 
the fuel if we negotiate the price, and still 
it won't be really excessive compared to some 
of the others. So the thing that I would be 
interested in now—we are naturally con- 
cerned about what may happen later—and 
you mentioned the Operational Centers is 
who should we contact?” 


NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y. 


(By James Baker, Deputy Commissioner of 
Purchasing) 


“Mr, Secretary, we presently enjoy a con- 
tract with a major oil company which hap- 
pens to be Chevron. Based on our allocation 
of 3.5 million gallons of gasoline, the execu- 
tives of the Chevron Company assurred us, 
as of the moment, that they would try to 
furnish us with that estimate of product for 
the contract year, as far as. and including the 
first of December. 

“The problem with gasoline, as we experi- 
ence it, is with our political subdivisions. By 
mutual agreement with them, they have 
asked us, due to the shortage, to relieve them 
of their obligation to furnish gasoline under 
our contract. So by mutual agreement, with 
a cut-off date of April 23, those political sub- 
divisions who were on contract with them, 
they will still Honor. Any new agencies or 
lesser political subdivisions will have to be 
denied at this time. 

“For fuel oil, our contract will expire Au- 
gust 31, so we're just working up to this now. 
However, many of our villages, towns, special 
districts bid on their own, They have been 
receiving, again, single bids—and in some 
cases no bids. One large village in our com- 
munity operates its own power plant, gen- 
erates their own electricity. Their normal 
needs are 9 million gallons per year. They re- 
ceived one bid from Mobil—4.5 million gal- 
lons, or half their requirement—at 17 cents 
per gallon, which represents about a four- 
cent increase over what they paid last year.” 


FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


(By Jay Hamilton Lambert, General 
Services Director) 

“Mr. Secretary, I'm from Fairfax County. 
We in the Commonwealth have historically 
been conservative-minded people. We (and 
I certainly don’t want to belittle that), but 
how in the world could they determine 
whether Fairfax County per se, or Mont- 
gomery County, was taking the short end of 
the deal on a gasoline price, when we're very 
similar in geographic area and in number of 
vehicles, I assume. But yet already we're 
starting from a base that is different. I don’t 
believe that is a fundamental that could be 
mathematically modeled? 

“Now, if you maintained your fleet at the 
same level that it was last year—the same 
number of vehicles—and we've just run some 
computer programs that indicate to us that 
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our gasoline consumption is still going to go 
up on an astronomical basis, primarily due 
to the federal restraints on air pollution and 
what they're having to do to police vehicles 
and schoolbuses and this type of thing. So 
this 80 percent allocation puts us in a bind 
even if we were to hold last year’s level fleet 
and reduce vehicles. 

“I cannot prepare a plan for emergency, 
other than to say generally what I imagine 
every jurisdiction is saying—fires, police and 
health, in that order, and the rest of it we'll 
have to let go. This is why I think really we 
are in a tremendous bind, I don’t know how 
to plan for a gasoline shortage—not with 
any reasonable certainty.” 


THE DEBT CEILING BILL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I strongly 
believe that the Senate has established 
a bad precedent in attaching nonger- 
mane amendments to the debt ceiling 
bill. I realize that the debt limit bill 
is made the vehicle for so many amend- 
ments of varying subject matters simply 
because it is considered veto-proof. While 
this may seem to be good strategy to 
some, in my opinion it is a very poor way 
of legislating. 

Therefore, during consideration of 
H.R; 8410, I opposed all amendments in 
the first degree. I opposed them despite 
the fact that many of them are worthy 
of congressional approval. For instance 
an amendment was approved that would 
increase the retirement test under social 
security to $3,000. I have long cham- 
pioned this proposal, and only recently 
have introduced legislation to make this 
particular change as well as reducing the 
rel applicability of the test from 72 

I was also one of the first Senators 
to propose automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases in social security because I rec- 
ognize that inflation is most damaging 
to those Americans living on fixed in- 
comes. Additionally, improvements in the 
supplementary security income program 
and the postponement of the implemen- 
tation of the social services regulations 
so that Congress can review them in 
more depth have my support. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, attach- 
ment of these positive proposals to a debt 
ceiling is not the best way for the Sen- 
ate to legislate on subjects that everyone 
admits are deserving of individual at- 
tention. This is especially so when there 
is enough time remaining in the 93d 
Congress for the Senate to give adequate 
time to these issues. 

The action taken by the Senate seri- 
ously jeopardizes the enactment of the 
legislation to continue the temporary 
debt limit. The ability of the Federal 
Government to function in an orderly 
fashion depends on this legislation being 
approved by midnight Saturday. This 
must be our primary concern during the 
waning days of the fiscal year. It is of 
course my hope that the Congress is able 
to fulfill its responsibility by meeting 
this deadline. Additionally, I personally 
would welcome a more comprehensive 
debate of the social security and related 

programs at a future date when we could 
all give them our full attention. 
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THE FLAG 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, a student 
at Lawrence County High School in 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., Vernon Sides, has 
written a moving and eloquent essay ex- 
pressing his patriotic sentiments regard- 
ing the flag of our Nation. 

It is popular to say that patriotic atti- 
tudes are out of fashion among our young 
people. My own experience does not sup- 
port this feeling, but it is certainly true 
that expressions of dedication to America 
by youth have not received a great deal 
of publicity in recent years. 

For that reason, and because of the 
quality of this work itself, I would like 
to ask permission to have Mr. Sides’ essay 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FLAG 

I have quite a story to tell. It's a story of 
life, of people living, working and playing 
together, but it's also a story of fighting and 
death. For you see I'm the flag of the United 
States of America. 

I've grown over the years. Since I was first 
raised and flown over this great country, 
I've tried on various stars and stripes and 
will probably continue to do so. I've gone 
from 13 stars to 50 in only a matter of years. 

I'm proud to be what I am. I laugh at my 
cousin the Union Jack. He thinks he’s the 
best since I was copied from him, but that’s 
not true. I'm the one that stands for freedom. 

I've been all around this world. Right now 
I'm fiying from thousands of poles, cars, and 
ships. I've been to the moon, but with the 
good goes the bad. I've been ripped and 
tattered and had a few songs written about 
me. I've been carried through eight major 
wars and through numerous skirmishes. My 
fabric has fluttered in the wind from the top 
of Mt. Suribachi on Iwo Jima and tears have 
been shed upon me by a mother who's son 
gave his life fighting for his belief. I've seen 
gay parades on the streets of San Francisco 
and I've been saluted by happy rejoicing 
men, POWs returning from Viet Nam. 

I'm famous. Perhaps the most important 
symbol in America and the world, because I 
stand for liberty. I command everyone’s re- 
spect and it makes me sad to see people who 
don’t put their hands over their hearts or 
salute me as I pass in review. Neverthe- 
less, I shall continue to wave over their 
heads—the symbol of liberty for all the world 
to see. The red, white, and blue, the flag of 
the United States of America. LONG MAY 
I WAVE. 

VERNON SIDES. 


AIR TRAFFIC BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am sure 
my colleagues noted that during last 
week’s visit of Soviet Communist Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhniv to the United 
States, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
announced an extension and a broaden- 
ing of the bilateral air transport agree- 
ment which governs reciprocal air serv- 
ice between the two nations. 

Aeroflot, the Soviet Union’s state- 
owned airline was given access to Wash- 
ington—it previously had access only to 
New York—in exchange for the right for 
the U.S. carrier, Pan American, to serve 
Leningrad. Currently, Pan Am is allowed 
to serve only Moscow. In addition, each 
carrier was given authority to operate 
an additional flight each week: Currently 
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both Pan Am and Aeroflot offer twice 
weekly service between New York and 
Moscow. The new agreement, judged by 
an knowledgeable source, is of no signif- 
icant benefit to the United States, on the 
contrary, the Russians are the chief ben- 
eficiaries. 

While I generally applaud the Pres- 
ident’s initiatives to broaden trade and 
cultural relations with the Russians while 
at the same time seeking to lessen ten- 
sion and the threat of nuclear war, ex- 
perience with the Russians in relations 
to civil air services has been disappoint- 
ing to say the least. 

Mr. President, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—the regulatory agency charged 
under the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
with regulating the economic structure 
of the air transportation industry, is 
about to announce a massive complaint 
and enforcement action against Aero- 
flot for what I am told are more than 
100 separate violations of U.S. air Trans- 
portation law. What the CAB has discov- 
ered and is about to act upon is the fact 
that Aeroflot has apparently been selling 
cut-rate tickets at prices below the pub- 
lished and lawfully filed fare. This has 
been done, apparently, to widen the gap 
in an already inequitable situation in 
which Aeroflot is currently carrying more 
than twice as many passengers between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. than is Pan 
American. This discounting, as it is called 
in the airline industry, of course, puts 
Pan Am at a tremendous disadvantage in 
that the traveling public, if it knows that 
the Soviet airline is offering discounts, 
will obviously jump at the bargain. This 
unlawful activity by the Soviet airline is 
only but one indication that the Soviets 
continually seek to obtain an unfair ad- 
vantage for their own airline at the ex- 
pense of the U.S. carrier certificated to 
serve the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, the CAB’s enforcement 
action which I am told will be an- 
nounced shortly has unfortunately been 
held up by the White House because of 
the fact that the announcement would 
have served to embarrass the Soviets if 
it had come before or during the recent 
visit of Mr. Brezhnev. 

I think it is high time to stop worry- 
ing about embarrassing the Russians and 
time to stop making more concessions 
to them until they begin operating in 
compliance with the laws of the United 
States which all carriers—domestic and 
foreign—are obliged to comply with. 
Trade, like most relations between na- 
tions, is a two-way street or it is a de- 
ception which cannot endure. I note a 
deplorable tendency on behalf of U.S. 
diplomats and the executive branch to 
look the other way at Aeroflot’s viola- 
tions of U.S. laws and its well-docu- 
mented attempts to engage in unfair 
practices, while at the same time ercour- 
aging the Russians by granting them 
new air rights which, because of their 
unfair and unlawful tactics, they have 
not earned. 

Mr. E resident, there was no need what- 
soever at this time to broaden and en- 
large the scope of the U.S. air agreement 
with the Soviet Union. The talks served 
only to further the Soviet’s interests and 
there was little of value to be gained in 
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the agreement by the United States or 
Pan American. In fact, partially: because 
of the Russians’ tactics, Pan American 
continues to lose money on its operations 
to Moscow and those losses may well be 
exacerbated by the extension of new au- 
thority to Aeroflot. 

Rather than sitting down to sign a 
new agreement making further conces- 
sions to the Soviets, I am‘troubled and 
disappointed that U.S. negotiators did 
not insist first that the Soviets start 
living up to the terms of the present 
agreement and cease using tactics both 
unlawful and unethical to gain an ad- 
vantage for Aerofict. The Russians un- 
derstand our views, our laws, and our 
objections to the way they operate but 
I suspect they have concluded, perhaps 
rightly, that the United States will not 
be firm in insisting on adherence to our 
laws and practices as a condition to the 
rights granted to Aeroflot. This is not 
the way to do business with the Soviet 
Union or any other nation. This is not 
the method by which we should encour- 
age trade, cultural exchange, and tour- 
ism. Indeed, it is detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States and ‘to its 
flag carrier, Pan American. I suggest 
that before going another step further 
with the Soviets, the executive branch 
change its attitude and its approach if 
reciprocity and equality of opportunity is 
to be restored. The Executive must stop 
winking at Aerofiot’s operations or some 
of us here in the Congress are prepared 
to take legislative action. 

Mr. President, let me detail for a mo- 
ment some of the abuses which presently 
occur in the reciprocal air service pat- 
tern between Pan American and Aeroflot. 

The commercial relationship between 
Pan Am and Aeroflot is determined in 
outline by an airline commercial agree- 
ment approved by the two Governments 
within the framework of the overall bi- 
lateral air agreement. The problems are 
accentuated by the uniqueness of these 
agreements, by the cifferences in the so- 
cial and economic systems of the two 
countries, by the priority of earning for- 
eign convertible currency assigned to 
Aeroflot, and by stringent currency con- 
trols and security restrictions imposed 
by the Soviet Government. Although 
most of the traffic moving over the agreed 
services between the two countries is 
U.S. originating, most of Pan Am’s 
business problems are related to traffic 
which originates or should originate in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The airline agreement requires that 
all transportation documents sold in the 
USS.R. must be issued by Aeroflot. as 
general agency for Pan Am. On a recip- 
rocal basis this provision serves to bal- 
lance and partially control Aeroflot’s ac- 
cess to the lucrative travel market in 
the free U.S. economy, but in Moscow it 
allows Aerofiot to impede Pan Am’s abil- 
ity to secure business in the much smaller 
US.S.R.—originating market. Aeroflot 
may open its offices anywhere in New 
York, but in Moscow it practically takes 
a major investigation to locate the Pan 
Am sales office. 

The Government agreement says that 
passengers and shippers will have free- 
dom of choice of carrier, and will be able 
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to pay in the currency of the country 
where payment takes place, but in the 
Soviet world choice of carrier is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Although 
in theory Aeroflot as Pan Am’s general 
sales agent in the U.S.S.R. should pre- 
pare tickets for Pan Am customers upon 
request, in practice this process rarely 
works smoothly because Aerofiot’s ap- 
parent goal is to hinder rather than 
facilitate the conduct of Pan Am’s com- 
mercial activities in the U.S.S.R. 

Incidents in which Aeroflot refuses to 
prepare tickets as requested for Pan Am 
customers continue to occur, particularly 
when they want to travel on an airline 
other than Pan Am or Aeroflot from Mos- 
cow to an intermediate point for con- 
nections to Pan Am services. Even when 
Aerofiot is to.be used from Moscow to 
the intermediate point, ticketing is some- 
times refused on the grounds that space 
is available on a direct Aeroflot flight to 
the United States. 

Aeroflot continues to refuse to accept 
rubles from certain types of passengers 
such as foreign students resident in the 
U.S.S.R. Although there is significant 
amount of prepaid transportation, paid 
for in the United States in dollars, for 
travel which originates in the U.S.S.R., 
Aeroflot regularly refuses to process pre- 
paid tickets in the Soviet Union for travel 
which originates outside the U.S.S.R. Re- 
cently Aerofiot has said only persons 
resident in the U.S.S.R. can purchase 
tickets with rubles. 

Such harassments and roadblocks put 
in the way of passenger revenue genera- 
tion in Moscow, which has been essen- 
tially static for the last several years, 


are disturbing when taken in the per- 
spective that only the tip of the iceberg 
is seen under the best of conditions. An 


extremely small percentage of the 
population of the U.S.S.R. is permitted 
any foreign travel. A very small per- 
centage of that group is permitted to 
travel across the Atlantic to the United 
States, and equally small percentages of 
trans-Atlantic travelers are reluctantly 
permitted to fly foreign carriers. Most 
Soviet citizens are government em- 
ployees, and virtually all transportation 
paid for by the Soviet Government—in- 
cluding sports and theatrical groups— 
must fly on the national carrier. Only a 
. small number of emigrants or older 
people visiting relatives in the United 
States, either paying for their own trans- 
portation or traveling on prepaid tickets, 
are permitted on Pan Am. I have heard 
that Americans of Russian ancestry are 
told in Moscow that conditions might 
improve for their Russian relatives if 
they traveled Aeroflot as a gesture of 
goodwill by a U.S. citizen. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
these few Soviet passengers who do find 
their way to Pan Am’s obscure, ill-iden- 
tified second floor office in the old Metro- 
pol Hotel, and then manage to stick with 
Pan Am through the cumbersome Aero- 
flot ticketing process, are not Russians. 
They are largely members of minority 
groups such as Ukrainians, Armenians, 
Georgians, or people from the Baltic 
Republics who have relatives or friends 
in the United States. A big plus for Pan 
Am is its offer to advise these relatives 
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in advance of the passengers’ travel plans 
and the status of their exit visas. Aero- 
flot does not offer such service, and in 
fact will generally not even undertake 
reservations and ticketing formalities 
until exit documentation has been com- 
pleted. 

The situation is even more serious in 
the cargo field. Pan Am is virtually ex- 
cluded from westbound cargo originat- 
ing from Moscow, with the exception of 
U.S. Embassy shipments, and those of 
the few foreign residents, and tourists 
who have the perseverance to find Pan 
Am’s office, and insist that their cargo 
move by the U.S. flag carrier. The 
bilateral air agreement notwithstanding, 
the Soviets have unilaterally decreed that 
Soviet citizens flying with Pan Am and 
who wish to ship personal effects may 
only do so on the services of Aeroflot. 

Even holding onto U.S. Embassy ship- 
ments has been like pulling teeth. Dur- 
ing the last 2 years another form of 
harassment has been placed in front 
of Pan Am. It is now required that the 
relatively small U.S. Embassy shipments 
must be submitted by the embassy to the 
Soviet Government agency responsible 
for handling such cargo 10 days in 
advance of the flight, largely defeating 
the purpose of air shipment. 

Pan Am should be given a more equit- 
able access to general cargo moving from 
the U.S.S.R. to the U.S.A., not limited to 
a few token embassy and foreign resi- 
dents’ shipments. Certainly, in the in- 
terest of our overall balance of payments 
problems, American businessmen should 
be able to specify that items ordered from 
the U.S.S.R. for export to the United 
States by air should be carried by the 
US.-flag carrier if the American con- 
signee so prefers. If the spirit as well as 
the letter of the airline agreement is to 
be adhered to, Pan Am must be given 
more equitable treatment to bring its 
commercial opportunities in the small 
U.S.S.R. market closer to Aerofiot’s un- 
limited opportunities to tap the huge 
U.S. market. 

While these problems are serious 
enough, the more serious problem, and 
one that has been investigated by the 
CAB, involves the conduct by Aeroflot of 
its commercial activities in the United 
States. In addition to not fulfilling its 
commercial obligations under the air- 
line agreement, Aeroflot engages in a 
number of illegal and unfair competitive 
practices, and, in effect, “buys” business 
in the United States in at least four 
ways: 

First. By giving to travel agents and 
tour operators free transportation on 
domestic segments within the U.S.S.R., 
which they can in turn sell or provide 
free to their clients. 

Second. By paying to tour operators 
and travel agents illegal commissions 
amounting to as much as $100 per 
passenger. 

Third. By giving travel agents free 
transportation instead of collecting the 
25 percent service charge required by 
IATA Resolution 203 (USA). 

Fourth. By offering to the traveling 
public transportation on Aeroflot at fares 
discounted from the lawful traffic con- 
ference levels required to be charged 
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under the airline agreement and ap- 
proved by the CAB. 

Mr. President, it is against this back- 
ground that the United States last week 
authorized further expansion of Aero- 
fiot’s opportunities in the United States. 
Any reasonable man would ask why? He 
would ask why not force the Soviets to 
live up to the existing agreement and to 
U.S. law before any discussions whatso- 
ever are held which are aimed at increas- 
ing Aeroflot’s authority to serve the 
United States. I believe that the Execu- 
tive has been derelict in its responsibility 
to maintain equity and fairness in this 
situatior. Unless the matter improves by 
reason of a Soviet change in attitude, or 
further negotiation, then I plan to call 
hearings in my Aviation Subcommittee 
to explore whether the act should be 
changed or strengthened in order to more 
effectively deal with foreign air carriers 
who choose to ignore and flout U.S. law 
and practice. I hope such hearings will 
not be necessary. They should not be 
necessary because the Executive pres- 
ently Pa: a variety of tools with which to 
deal with the recalcitrant Aeroflot. The 
real question is, Does the Government 
want to deal with the situation? 

I wonder what future there is in trade 
with the U.S.S.R. if those business ex- 
changes are to be patterned after the 
Aeroflot-Pan Am experience. 

I do not pretend to be an oracle of 
knowledge on commercial transactions 
between the two countries. But I do know 
that we need no more horrible examples 
such as the one I have described to the 
Senate today. 

Nor is it in the interest of this country 
to burden our own citizens with any more 
wheat deals such as the one which im- 
posed a frightful price upon American 
consumers earlier this year—the adverse 
effects of which are still being felt by our 
own people. 

I also know that we need no more 
dumping of illegal, cutrate titanium on 
our shores such as happened a few years 
ago and dealt our own titanium a devas- 
tating blow which resulted in layoffs and 
plant closures in our own country. 

Mr. President, we are a rich and power- 
ful country, but we will be weak and 
impotent and our days of affluence num- 
bered if we permit our business with 
Russia to be a massive giveaway of our 
rights and equities, despite the cosmetics 
of summitry and the heralding of great 
events of progress betwee. the two coun- 
tries which in examination are discovered 
to be one-sided, deceptive, and against 
the interests of the United States. Let us 
not confuse the rhetoric of peace, under- 
standing and cooperation with the reality 
of things as they are. 


GLADYS HARKNESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a native 
Kansan who established a national repu- 
tation in journalism recently died in 
Washington. Mrs. Gladys Harkness was 
widely read in her native State and 
throughout the country, and the rich 
background of her Kansas youth was a 
strong influence upon her throughout a 
long and productive career, 
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The people of our State are always 
proud of the achievements of its sons 
and daughters, and had good reason to 
find special satisfaction in the accom- 
plishments of Mrs. Harkness. 

A detailed description of her life and 
career was printed in the June 18 edi- 
tion of the Washington Star-News, and 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GLADYS HARKNESS Dies; WROTE FOR MAGAZINES 


Gladys Suiter Harkness, 65, wife of a long- 
time Washington newsman and coauthor 
with him of articles in national magazines, 
died Saturday at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital after a long illness. She lived 
on Dumbarton Avenue NW. 

Mrs. Harkness, known as “Daz,” came to 
Washington in 1934 with her husband, Rich- 
ard, then a reporter for the Old United 
Press.. He later was with the Philadelphia 
Enquirer and then was an NBC newsman 
here. 

She was born in Rock, Kan., in 1908, and 
was graduated in 1929 from Kansas State 
University. 

“Graduating during the worst of the De- 
pression,” she once wrote, “I was one of the 
lueky few to find a job.” She went to work 
as an editor for a book publisher in Kansas 
City and there met her future husband. They 
were married in 1934. 

Her parents homesteaded in Kansas, pro- 
gressing from a sod house to a frame home 
with a “large storm cellar where the children 
were gathered when the cyclone winds blew,” 
she wrote. 

“Life was simple” on the wide plains of 
Kansas. “My earliest memories are of riding 
in the family surrey behind high-stepping 
horses,” she recalled. 

“., . In what is variously described as the 
Bible belt, the Conscience or the Bread Bas- 
ket of America, I grew up. It was a happy, 
self-contained community where families 
lived full, unrestrained, self-sufficient lives. 
We were virtually isolated. Thoughts were 
circumscribed, uncomplicated by events that 
took place beyond our range of vision. Our 
livelihood was dependent upon our own ef- 
forts and the weather . . .,” Mrs. Harkness 
wrote. 

“Complacency settled with summer gen- 
tleness upon the people and this land of 
beautiful emptiness. Social life was simple 
and centered about the churches and schools 
and family reunions.” 

“Our reading was limited to the classics, 
the Bible, the family medical book and the 
mail order catalogues .. . We were almost 
completely self-reliant and solitary.” The 
Harknesses arrived in Washingtca in 1934 as 
the New Deal was radically shaking the old 
Southern town. She went to work on the 
public relations staff of one of the New Deal 
agencies, staying until the couple’s first child 
was born. 

During World War IT, she was local chair- 
man of the Women’s Action Committee for 
Victory and Lasting Peace which grew out 
of Carrie Chapman Catt's Committee for the 
study of the Cause and Cure of War. The 
group attempted to promote an interest and 
knowledge of foreign affairs among women 
and to support postwar programs such as 
the Marshall Plan. 

During the 1950s and 1960s she wrote with 
her husband articles for such magazines as 
the New York Times Sunday Magazine and 
Saturday Evening Post. 

She was a member of the International 
Club, the Sulgrave Club and the Washington 
Press Club. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
three sons, Richard, Peter, and Christopher; 
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three grandchildren; and two sisters and a 
brother, all of Macksville, Kan. 

A memorial service will be held tomorrow 
at 11 am. in the Bethlehem Chapel of the 
Washington Cathedral. The family requests 
that expressions of sympathy be in the form 
of contributions to the American Cancer 
Society. 


GENOCIDE AND THE QUESTION OF 
EXTRADITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
question of extradition as it pertains to 
the crime of genocide has often been 
raised as an argument in opposition to 
the ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion. This matter is discussed in the 
treaty in article VII: 

Genocide and the other acts enumerated 
in article III shall not be considered as polit- 
ical crimes for the purpose of extradition. 

The Contracting Parties pledge themselves 
in such cases to grant extradition in accord- 
ance with their laws and treaties in force. 


It should be clear that this section is 
not to be construed as an extradition 
treaty per se. Rather, as the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee report states: 

It obligates the contracting parties to grant 
extradition in accordance with their laws and 
treaties in force and neither U.S. law, nor any 
extradition treaty to which the United States 
is a party, covers genocide at this time.” 
(emphasis supplied) 


The chief concern resulting from arti- 
cle III is the fear that American citizens 
could be extradited for trial in a foreign 
court without the protection guaranteed 
by our Constitution. But this is a mis- 
interpretation. By ratifying this conven- 
tion, we are simply permitting genocide 
to be included among other crimes for 
which Americans may be extradited un- 
der formal extradition treaties. 

At least 75 nations, including most of 
our NATO and SEATO allies, have rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention, and it is 
a disgrace to the United States not to be 
among them. This treaty will not violate 
any of the rights of our citizens, and it is 
sheer folly to believe that it will. 


THE COURTS AND SPEEDY TRIAL— 
OUT TO LUNCH 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a recent 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times strikingly underlines the speedy 
trial dilemma facing the criminal courts 
in this country. The article, based on 
studies by the Economic Development 
Council and the Judicial Data Processing 
Office of the city of New York, provides 
a statistical analysis of the amount of 
time that New York Supreme Court jus- 
tices handling cases in New York City 
actually spend on the bench each work- 
ing day. Among other interesting sta- 
tistics, the study by the Economic Coun- 
cil notes that the justices sitting in Man- 
hattan spend an average of 3 hours and 
21 minutes per day on the bench. This 
amounts to approximately 52 percent 
of their nominal working day. The Ju- 
dicial Data Processing Center survey 
cited in the Times article found that 
State supreme court justices in Queens 
and the Bronx spend an average of 17.1 
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percent of the court day in recess and 
24.2 percent at lunch. 

While I, as a former jurist, can view 
the statistics generated by these studies 
with the benefit of an understanding 
and sympathetic eye, it nevertheless ap- 
pears to me that the trial delays and 
underutilization of court facilities noted 
in these surveys go somewhat beyond 
that which can be characterized as nor- 
mal or acceptable. The Economic Coun- 
cil report cited several factors which ap- 
parently played a major role in causing 
court delays. 

Late court reporters, delays in fetching 
prisoners, late prisoner deliveries, absence of 
tardy attorneys, late jurors in pending trials, 
a missing interpreter or sometimes the late 
arrival of the judges themselves, often cause 
& part to be shut down. 

Many of these staff problems could be 
alleviated by better supervision and where 
outside parties or agencies are at fault, the 
adoption and enforcement of sanctions and 


policies designed to insure proper function 
of the court. 

When any delay occurred and the judge 
left the bench there was frequently a pro- 
gressive breakdown until the part shut down 
for the day. When a part closed at any time 
in the afternoon, the court staff usually dis- 
appeared. We could not determine their lo- 
cation or how they might be reassembled if 
new work were to be found. 


In summary, the Economic Council 
study ascribes the delays noted in its 
-survey to “the failure of the judi- 
ciary to schedule its workload properly 
and to discipline lawyers and other court 
personnel who were absent or tardy.” 

The problems of court delay in the 
State Supreme Court of New York City 
are similar to those being experienced in 
the Federal courts. I have proposed a 
solution to court delay in the Federal 
courts in S. 754, the speedy trial bill. The 
Economic Council report calls for “sanc- 
tions and policies to insure proper func- 
tion of the court.” S. 754 includes such 
sanctions and policies. The bill requires 
automatic dismissal with prejudice of 
any case which is not brought to trial 
within its mandatory time limits. This 
sanction should effectively curtail the ex- 
tensive pretrial delays which frequently 
occur in the Federal court system. The 
dismissal sanction provides a selfish mo- 
tive for the criminal defendant to seek a 
speedy trial and provides a harsh penalty 
for any unjustifiable delay by the prose- 
cution or the courts in bringing a case to 
trial. S. 753 also provides that each Fed- 
eral court district prepare a plan detail- 
ing its requirements for additional staff 
and resources which will be needed to 
achieve the ultimate goal of commence- 
ment of trial within 60 days of arrest. 
Faced with a stiff dismissal sanction and 
the availability of sufficient administra- 
tive assistance under the provisions of S. 
754, Federal judges will no longer be able 
to allow the type of activities which frus- 
trate speedy justice in the State Supreme 
Court of New York City. 

For too long the Congress has relied on 
the Federal courts to put their own house 
in order. For a variety of reasons, the 
hoped for improvements have-not been 
forthcoming. What is now necessary is a 
national statement of policy that the 
Congress will no longer tolerate busi- 
ness as usual in Federal criminal trials. 
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Only strong legislation such as S. 754 
will provide the momentum and the pres- 
sure to achieve speedier trials and insure 
that we never have to read an article 
that says that Federal district judges 
spend almost a quarter of their working 
days at lunch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the New York 
Times article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 6, 1973] 


Jupcrs FOUND ON BENCH ONLY 52 PERCENT 
or Day 
(By David Burnham) 

During a sample week, the State Su- 
preme Court justices handling criminal cases 
in Manhattan were on the bench an average 
of 3 hours and 21 minutes a day, or 52 per 
cent of their nominal working time, a study 
by the Economic Development Council has 
found. 

The study by a task force of management 
specialists concluded that the two major 
causes of what is called the “substantial 
under-utilization” of the courts was the 
failure of the judiciary to schedule its work 
load properly and to discipline lawyers and 
other court personnel who were absent or 
tardy. 

23 MINUTES SHORTER 

Although other sections of the council's 
examination of State Supreme Court were 
released last summer by Presiding Justices 
Harold A. Stevens and Samuel Rabin, the 
highly critical reports concerning the han- 
dling of criminal cases in Manhattan never 
were publicly distributed. 

The court-utilization study dated Nov. 28, 
1972, and a brief follow-up study dated 
January of this year, were done without 
cost for the courts by a team of eight man- 
agement and system specialists working full 
time. 

For the first study the task force moni- 
tored 19 Manhattan courtrooms from Feb. 28 
to March 24 last year, when it found that 
the average on-the-bench time was 3 hours 
and 44 minutes. During the follow-up study, 
which covered the week of last Dec. 11-15, 
the on-the-bench time declined to 3 hours 
and 21 minutes. 

The general rules of the Judicial Con- 
ference, the umbrella organization of state 
courts, say the courts in the state shall 
open “not later than 10 A.M.” and close 
“not earlier than 5 P.M.” and that daily ses- 
sion “shall total not less than six hours.” 

Supreme Court Judge Edward R. Dudley, 
who administered the courts during the 
period covered by the council study, said 
the report was “full of half truths,” partly 
because it “gives no idea of what goes on 
in the back room or the chambers.” He also 
complained that the management specialists 
who did the study at the request of Judge 
Stevens, the presiding justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department, “never 
talked to me.” 

Neither Judge Stevens nor Gerald Stern, 
director of administration of the courts in 
the first department, could be reached for 
comment about the report. 

Discussing the major causes of the “down 
time” of the courts, the council report said 
that with the exception of the decentralized 
narcotic parts, “there appeared to be no 
procedures for transferring work or obtain- 
ing additional cases when a fully staffed 
part was on standby basis or about to close 
in the afternoon for lack of cases.” 

The report said the lack of procedures to 
coordinate the courts was aggravated “by 
poor staff support both from within and out- 
side the court.” 
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SEVERAL FACTORS CITED 

“Late court reporters, delays in fetching 
prisoners, late prisoner deliveries, absent of 
tardy attorneys, late jurors in pending trials, 
a missing interpreter or sometimes the late 
arrival of the judges themselves, often cause 
a part to shut down,” the report continued. 

But the council said these staff failures did 
not exonerate the judges. “Many of these 
stat problems, the report said, could be 
alleviated by better supervision and, where 
outside parties or agencies are at fault, the 
adoption and enforcement of sanctions and 
policies designed to insure proper function- 
ing of the court.” 

‘When any delay occurred and the judge 
left the bench,” the report said, “there was 
frequently a progressive breakdown until the 
part shut down for the day. When a part 
closed at any time in the afternoon, the 
court staff usually disappeared. We could not 
determine their location or how they might 
be reassembled if new work were to he 
found.” 

HOUR-BY-HOUR ACCOUNT 

The council's first report, which monitored 
the Manhattan courts auring most of March 
1972, provided an hour-by-hour breakdown 
of the activity recorded by the monitors. 
“While the court was officially open at 10 
AM., only limited bench activity was ap- 
parent,” the report said, noting that judges 
were on the bench in only 58 per cent of the 
parts. 

From 11 AM. to 1 P.M. the council found 
that judges were on the bench in 71 per cent 
of the courts, the high point of their work 
day. 

During the period from 1 P.M, to 2 P.M., the 
normal time for lunch, the average propor- 
tion of judges on the bench dropped to 7 per 
cent; it jumped back to 53 per cent from 
2 P.M. to 3 P.M. and 61 per cent from 3 P.M. 
to 4 P.M. 

Of the period from 4 P.M. to 5 P.M., the re- 
port said; “Substantially less was accom- 
plished during this hour than any of the 
previous hours. Utilization by Judges active 
on the bench dropped to 38 per cent of 
capacity.” 

Although the council report involved only 
Manhattan judges, other studies have found 
similar problems elsewhere in the city. An 
analysis for the Judicial Data Processing Of- 
fice from June 16 to Aug. 4, 1970, in the 
Bronx and Queens, found that 17.1 per cent 
of the court day was spent in recess and 24.2 
per cent for lunch, 

The report on the bench activity of 
the Manhattan judges became available at 
a time when the courts’ performance has 
been criticized by several officials, includ- 
ing Mayor Lindsay, former Police Commis- 
sioner Patrick V. Murphy and Paul J. Gur- 
ran, the former chairman of the State Com- 
mission of Investigation who earlier this 
week became the United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York. 

The Mayor’s Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council said in its annual report three weeks 
ago that the backlog of felony cases in the 
State Supreme Court meant that “its ability 
to deter crime is negated.” 

Another problem is the large number of 
arrested persons awaiting trial in jail be- 
cause they cannot meet bail requirements, 
Though there are many different reasons for 
pre-trial detention, there were 1,310 de- 
fendants awaiting supreme court action in 
Manhattan as of the last week in May, and 
to the city Department of Correction. 


NOW 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my congratulations today to a 
group of dedicated people who in a rela- 
tively short period of time has made an 
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indelible mark upon American society— 
the National Organization of Women. 
Today, the women of NOW mark their 
seventh anniversary, and, although there 
remains much to be done, its membership 
can look back at a fine record of 
accomplishment. 

Actually, 1973 marks a significant mile- 
stone in the process of Women’s Rights. 
This year we mark the 125th anniver- 
sary of the famous Seneca Falls conven- 
tion which is generally recognized as the 
beginning of the modern women’s rights 
movement. In 1848 Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton issued her famous “Declaration 
of Sentiments” which proclaimed that 
all men and women are created equal, 
and her rallying cries then have been 
picked up by millions of today’s women 
as an expression of their demands for 
equal citizenship. 1973 also commemo- 
rates the 50th anniversary of the draft- 
ing of the equal rights amendment. Last 
year, the Congress finally passed this 
needed amendment, of which I was proud 
to cosponsor; and the process of early 
ratification by the necessary number of 
States is taking place. To date, 30 State 
legislatures have affixed their seal of 
approval to this measure, and the work 
continues to reach the long sought goal as 
soon as possible. 

I commend the entire membership of 
the National Organization of Women, 
and wish them continued good fortune. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN TO SAVE AR- 
CHITECTURAL MASTERWORKS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the struggle 
between the often conflicting interests of 
protecting the environment and insuring 
continued social progress is often in the 
news these days. We are all aware of 
increasing concern for protecting en- 
dangered species of animals, for con- 
serving our natural resources, and for 
cleaning up our polluted environment. 

Most Americans have by now been 
made aware of the importance and desir- 
ability of preserving our rich natural 
heritage. Too few, however, are as yet 
dedicated to preserving the masterworks 
of our manmade world. In cities across 
the land, wonderful old buildings are 
being razed to make room for more util- 
itarian structures. The efforts of local 
groups to save buildings of architectural 
and historical importance are too often 
unheeded by city planners who seek 
greater financial returns that larger but 
less esthetic structures can bring. 

I am very pleased that the city of 
Chicago, which has a renowned heritage 
of architectural excellence and unique- 
ness, now has a plan under consideration 
that would provide the necessary incen- 
tives to keep and restore buildings of ar- 
chitectural significance rather than to 
demolish them in the names of progress 
and increased revenue. 

A recent article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor discusses the so-called 
Chicago plan and describes the cur- 
rent situation in Chicago. I ask that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foRows: 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL ErHic: PRESERVING OLD 
Bumps Can Pay Orr 
(By William Marlin) 

(Is Chicago shortchanging its civic iden- 
tity for bargain-basement schemes? The 
Monitor's architectural critic points out that 
Carl Sandburg’s great city has all but turned 
its big shoulders on buildings that have be- 
come architectural benchmarks. Some of 
these pioneer buildings have already fallen 
to the wrecking ball. Others are threatened. 
Economics is given as the reason. Yet other 
cities are finding moneymaking uses for land- 
marks that have outlived their original pur- 
pose. Now, the federal government has sug- 
gested that Chicago consider setting aside its 
valuables in a national cultural park.) 


Cuicaco.—For keeps. That's how they 
built, 

“For keeps and a single day,” as author 
Nelson Algren put it. 

The Chicago school of architecture, span- 
ning the last two decades of the 19th cen- 
tury, spawned a fundamental revolution in 
its Art and Science building, 

Fundamental in its use of new materials 
and methods—the elevator, the steel frame, 
expanses of glass, those caisson foundations 
(the first even) driven deep into the bedrock 
of social and technological change. Funda- 
mental, too, in its impact on the look, the 
outlook, the livelihood of urban America, at 
least as fundamental as the transcendental 
flowering of New England, or the New Or- 
leans genesis of jazz. 


EXPRESSION IN BUILDING 


With the Chicago school, construction be- 
came expression. Straightforward elegantly 
simple, without a single dissenting line, the 
tall building was born—technology turned to 
human service, harbinger of a new age. It 
was not for Otis (with his elevator) or for 
Bessemer (with his steel) to envision the 
school’s ultimate significance, however, It 
was for architect Louis Sullivan—the school’s 
legendary, beloved patriarch—to note: “The 
social significance of the tall building is, in 
finality, its most important phase.” 

For what Sullivan, his famous partner 
Dankmar Adler, and their contemporaries 
had in mind was not just a new structural 
system, but a new ethical system by which 
to enhance the visual and functional har- 
mony of city life. 

Perhaps they were asking too much. 

Present day Chicago, seemingly dead-set 
on disarray, has all but turned its big shoul- 
ders on these pioneering buildings—the very 
sources of its renown as an architectural 
mecca, and the benchmarks by which men 
have built since. 

THE BENCHMARKS 

There is the Rookery, designed by Dan- 
jel H. Burnham and John Wellborn Root 
(1886), and their Monadnock (1891)—a 
stunningly spare cliff of brick. The Man- 
hattan by William le Baron Jenney (1890). 
The Marquette by Holabird and Roche 
(1895). The “glassic”’ Reliance by Burn- 
ham (1895)—alternating ribbons of glass 
and terra cotta hung from steel, express- 
ing its structure, the true “curtain wall.” 
These, and a dozen others around the 
downtown Loop (operating at or near full 
capacity) are living, working ties to Chi- 
cago’s past. Yet one is in grave danger of 
being pulverized for the sake of specula- 
tive profit. 

Only last year, Adler & Sullivan's famed 
Stock Exchange (1894) bit the dust. It 
was too dirty to clean up, too cluttered 
to clean out, its owners said. It will be 
replaced by a 40-story high-rise of subsis- 
tent design. 

Sure enough, this new building will pay 
more taxes than the old one did and 
earn far more. After all, the Stock Ex- 
change was only 13 stories high—hardly 
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enough to meet the zoning (and profit) 
of its La Salle Street site. 

Even though it qualified for official des- 
ignation as a city landmark, its owners 
said such status was a “confiscation” of 
their rights, and demanded that the city 
either issue a demolition permit or ‘“com- 
pensate” them for the loss. 


CITY COUNCIL BALKED 


Although the eity’s Landmark Commis- 
sion recommended official status for the 
Stock Exchange, based on overwhelming 
endorsement from experts around the 
world, the City Council balked, as it has 
on several other commission recommenda- 
tions since then. 

The council's reasons for doing so are 
many—the main one being economics. Yet, 
it is the politicians’ stubborn refusal ‘to 
envision the moneymaking potential of 
these landmarks which makes their actions 
so remarkable. In many parts of the coun- 
try—in Boston and San Francisco, especi- 
ally—adaptive use of old buildings for 
timely, revenue-producing purposes has be- 
come almost a developmental ethic. 

Sadly, official Chicago’s idea of growth 
is to pull the city up by its roots and, in 
sọ doing, lose the scale and character of 
its streets, exchanging its civic identity for 
bargain basement schemes. 

Some of them are benign in them- 
selves—the Sears Tower by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, stretched sportingly to 
1,450 feet, the Hancock (also by SOM), 
combined apartments and offices, and 10- 
year-old Marina City by Bertrand Gold- 
berg, a true city within a city. But many 
more of them are blatantly banal office and 
apartment complexes which insist on call- 
ing attention to their mediocrity with 
kitsch as tasteless as reheated coffee. 

Can there be a balance between develop- 
ment and preservation of the past? Or will 
Chicago opt for that ultimate condemnation 
of W. H. Auden and settle for being “grace- 
less” about urban growth? 

There is no reason it should not. Not now. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior has 
come up with a proposal which would work 
Chicago school landmarks into the economic 
mainstream, setting them aside as units in a 
national cultural park—America’s first. It is 
@ concept worth study for cities and towns 
across the United States where remnants of 
our architectural and urban heritage are 
threatened, 

INCENTIVE ZONING 


To fully appreciate the value of the In- 
terior Department's Chicago Plan, as it is 
being called, one must appreciate that the 
Chicago School was, itself, a result of eco- 
nomic incentive. The great fire (1871), the 
frenetic growth after it, both called for lots 
of new space—and fast. As the price of down- 
town land soared, so did the buildings—what 
with the new means to make tall buildings 
possible. 

In the process, economic incentives creat- 
ed a cultural presence which continues to in- 
form and inspire people everywhere—com- 
ing, as they do by the thousands each year, to 
get a handle on the Chicago heritage. 

. It is only natural, then, that the Chicago 
Plan should seek out these same incentives 
to save the Chicago School. 

- The prod (or the poker, depending on how 
charitable you are) is zoning. Incentive zon- 
ing, to be specific. According to provisions 
worked out by John J. Costonis, professor of 
law at the University of Illinois, development 
rights in excess of what regular zoning would 
normally permit on a landmark site could be 
transferred to adjacent or nearby parcels. 

Such transfers would take place within an 
agreed-on preservation district, with height 
and density guidelines set down and super- 
vised by relevant city agencies. In the bar- 
gain, economic pressure of the landmark at 
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stake would be cased, if not removed. The 
sale of development rights would enable the 
landmark owner to clean up and maintain 
his building rather than close it out. New 
projects benefiting from the transfer of de- 
velopment rights would, of course, pay pro- 
portionally more to the city’s coffers, while 
the recycled landmark would pay proportion- 
ally less. 
DEVELOPMENT-RIGHTS BANK 


Complementing this provision—one which 
real-estate lawyers call “compensatory zon- 
ing”’—would be a development rights “bank” 
where unused rights would be deposited and 
later sold, varying chunks at a time, under 
city supervision. Such sales would create a 
revolving preservation fund. Seed money for 
the bank and related fund would come from 
Congress which must approve the cultural 
park concept when (and if) Chicago ac- 
cents it. 

Sadly, and in contrast to the enthusiasm 
of local business, civic, and cultural leaders, 
city officials have been sitting on their hands 
for the past two months, making little or no 
comment on the Interior Department’s over- 
ture. Even the legal and real-estate commu- 
nity is getting impatient. After all, several 
of its representatives have been involved 
with putting together and lobbying for Pro- 
fessor Costonis’s study over the last two 
years—men like Jared Schlaes (a real-estate 
man) and Richard Miller (a lawyer and head 
of the Landmarks Preservation Council). 

Architect William Hartman of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, is heading a committee, 
appointed by Mayor Richard J. Daley last 
year, to see what might be done to formulate 
@ package deal for saving the remaining 
masterworks. Now, all of them have the 
Chicago Plan to rally round. Mail to Mayor 
Daley and to Rogers C. B. Morton, Secretary 
of the Interior, has been heavily in favor 
of the plan—even from those who have never 
studied architecture. 


OFFICIALS CRITICIZED 


So official Chicago’s so-far refusal to ac- 
cept would be in outright defiance of keen 
local, national, even international, sentiment. 
It would also be in outright, ignorant de- 
fiance of its own, oft-stated priority—mean- 
ing “economic realities.” 

For the reality is that these Chicago School 
buildings, officially designated, restored, and 
adapted for new uses, would be a source of 
cold cash. As units in the national cultural 
park, with speculative pressure and real- 
estate tax burdens transferred to other sites, 
they would be freed for new life—places to 
work, places to learn from. 

This would be so much more pertinent 
than putting the usual plaque on a land- 
mark, designating it as such. Timely use, 
while keeping a landmark’s design integrity 
intact—this is the test of relevance. And in 
today’s market, the survival of a city’s cul- 
ture is no less relevant because it is rooted 
in economics. The strength of the Chicago 
Plan is that it looks at economics as Louis 
Sullivan and his peers looked at architec- 
ture: a human-oriented blend of science and 
art. It can only be hoped that Chicago will 
recognize that its past accomplishments can 
contribute to its energetic growth, lending 
identity and image to new development and 
giving people a grip on the city and its 
heritage. 


THE TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we will 
soon be voting on S. 1081, the Federal 
Lands Right-of-Way Act of 1973. The 
passage of this bill is important because 
it will pave the way for issuance of per- 
mits for construction of the trans- 
Alaska pipeline. 

Recently I received a letter of support 
for S. 1081 from the American Gas Asso- 
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ciation, representing some 300 distribu- 
tion and transmission companies which 
deliver 92 percent of the natural gas con- 
sumed in the Nation. The association 
raises some important points on the 
need to pass S. 1081 and the need to pro- 
ceed with the trans-Alaska pipeline as 
soon as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the as- 
sociation’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 
Arlington, Va., June 20, 1973. 
Hon, TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STEVENS: The American Gas 
Association, representing some 300 distribu- 
tion and transmission companies which de- 
liver 92% of the natural gas consumed in 
the nation, would like to summarize its 
position on S. 1081, the Federal Lands Right- 
of-Way Act of 1973. We understand S. 1081 
will be called up soon for Senate considera- 
tion and we have enclosed a detailed mem- 
orandum of our position on the bill for addi- 
tional reference. 

The bill is important to us because it will 
pave the way for issuance of permits for 
construction of the Trans-Alaska oil pipe- 
line, which is the necessary forerunner to 
construction of a gas pipeline from Alaska’s 
North Slope. North Slope gas is estimated at 
358 trillion cubic feet of proved and po- 
tential reserves, and is urgently needed to 
help alleviate the severe gas shortage in the 
nation and to help our cities meet current 
air quality standards by making available 
additional quantities of this cleaner burn- 
ing fuel. 

However, before we can proceed with a gas 
pipeline, now proposed to be routed through 
Canada, there must be firm supplies of gas. 
The gas resources at Prudhoe Bay provide 
the “anchor” for the gas pipeline project, 
and since most of the Prudhoe reserves are 
associated with oil in the reservoir, gas pro- 
duction must of necessity await oil produc- 
tion, The quickest means of initiating oil 
production is the 800-mile Trans-Alaska 
route, and serious delays of up to 10 years 
would result if the oll must come through 
a Trans-Canada route, Building the two lines 
simultaneously through Canada has been 
suggested, but this is not feasible for the 
economic and logistic reasons detailed in our 
memorandum. 

A.G.A. supports the version of S. 1081 re- 
ported by the Interior Committee as the best 
vehicle now available to resolve this prob- 
lem. We urge you, on behalf of our member 
companies and the 150 million consumers 
they serve, to support this legislation so vi- 
tally needed for the continued comfort and 
health of this I would, of course, be happy to 
answer any further questions you may have 
on this issue. 

Sincerely, 
Grorce H. LAWRENCE, 


MemoraNpuUM Re S. 1081 


As a result of the decision in the case of 
The Wilderness Soctety vs. Morton on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1973, Federal legislation is needed 
immediately to modernize the right-of-way 
provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. The major issue, of course, was that of 
the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline which led to 
the Court of Appeals decision that the right- 
of-way provisions of the 1920 Act are ap- 
plicable to today’s pipeline projects, even 
during time of construction. We wish to ad- 
dress this major issue and the significance 
of the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline to the timely 
solution of our nation’s natural gas supply 
problem. Please note the emphasis on gas 
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supply. All of the controversy and, unfortu- 
nately, most of the attention is devoted to oil 
supply. Yet the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline is 
an essential step in making Alaska’s vast 
natural gas supplies available by as much as 
10 years sooner than would be possible if the 
Canadian oll route is pursued. 

As Mr. Wilber Mack, Chairman of the Amer- 

ican Natural Gas System of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, stated when he testified before the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee on May 3 “the oil 
Pipeline is an essential forerunner to an 
overland gas pipeline.” Mr. Mack went on to 
say: 
“Because the Prudhoe Bay reserves con- 
tain natural gas in solution and in asso- 
ciation with the oil, no gas can be produced 
from the field until oll production has com- 
menced. The gas pipeline is therefore sched- 
uled to be constructed as soon after com- 
pletion of the Trans-Alaska oil line as pos- 
sible, and it is now expected that gas from 
Alaska and northern Canada will begin to 
flow to the Lower 48 states by about 1978. 

“If, however, the oil line were to be con- 
structed through Canada, it is clear that the 
gas line would be delayed until the mid- 
1980’s or beyond and that the cost of gas 
transported through the line would be in- 
creased so significantly as to cast doubts on 
its economic feasibility. ... (T)he delay in 
construction of the Trans-Alaska oil pipeline 
has already delayed the gas pipeline time- 
table by several years, and our earlier esti- 
mates of the cost of the project have 
increased by several billions of dollars.” 

Construction of the gas pipeline would 
necessarily have to be deferred for these basic 
reasons: 

(1) The gas reserves provide the “anchor” 
for the proposed Arctic gas pipeline. Until 
large volumes of gas are being produced and 
delivered, it would be impossible to produce 
the gas required to support construction of 
a gas pipeline. 

(2) Nor is it possible to construct an oil 
pipeline and a gas pipeline through Canada 
simultaneously. Construction of an oil line 
would require all avallable construction 
equipment, construction personnel, trans- 
port, supply and communications facilities. 
There is simply no way a gas pipeline could 
be constructed while construction of the oll 
line was in progress through the same area. 

(3) Even apart from the two preceding 
factors, a gas pipeline could not be con- 
structed through Canada at the same time 
as the oll line because of financial considera- 
tions. 

(a) We have been advised that financing 
of the gas pipeline alone, which will cost 
about $5 billion for the Alaskan and Cana- 
dian facilities and another $1 billion for fa- 
cilities in the Lower 48 states, will be a very 
difficult undertaking which will strain the 
capability of both Canadian and United 
States capital markets. There is no likeli- 
hood that the gas pipeline could be financed 
at the same time. 

(b) In the second place, while we are con- 
vinced that construction of the gas pipeline 
alone will not have a disruptive effect upon 
the Canadian economy, simultaneous con- 
struction of two such projects in Canada 
having a total cost of well over $10 billion 
would involve such a massive influx of capi- 
tal as to threaten a severe increase in the 
value of the Canadian dollar and a massive 
dislocation of the Canadian economy. 

There is an additional reason why the 
‘Trans-Alaskan ofl pipeline should receive im- 
mediate priority—the environment. It may 
seem strange to argue that the environment 
is a reason for building the Trans-Alaska 
line when concern for the environment has 
delayed construction of the line for so long. 
However, we believe that the potential en- 
vironmental benefits to be derived from the 
delivery of the 31.5 trillion cubic feet of 
proved Alaskan reserves to the lower 48 are 
Significant and this supply will improve the 
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environment and supplement the energy 
supplies in those areas where it is most 
needed. 

It is for these reasons that A.G.A. testified 
on May 3 before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee In support of S. 970, which would 
grant Congressional approval of the Trans- 
Alaska oil pipeline. Congressional approval 
of this bill would have solved the immediate 
problem of the TAPS but would have de- 
ferred for further deliberation the broader 
question of rights-of-way legislation, which 
A.G.A. supported in testimony before the 
same committee on March 27. However, the 
Committee decided to adopt the general legis- 
lative approach contained in S. 1081 rather 
than the specific legislative approach in 
S. 970, and reported the amended version of 
S. 1081. 

This legislative action has very special im- 
pact on the health and comfort of existing 
and prospective consumers served by the na- 
tion’s gas industry. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the A.G.A. concern for the “health 
and comfort” of the 150,000,000 natural gas 
consumers in this nation. S. 1081 will help 
solve the immediate right-of-way problem 
and the long-range solution to the natural 
gas shortage. We urge you on behalf of the 
A.G.A. member companies and our constitu- 
ent consumers to vote in favor of the re- 
ported bill, S. 1081, to help us meet our re- 
sponsibilities to our consumers. 


THE PROBLEMS OF STRIP MINING 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the Mine 
Area Protection Act of 1973, S. 923, and 
H.R. 4863, is legislation that will be of 
interest to miners throughout Alaska and 
the United States. 

This bill is one of several the Senate 
Interior Committee is considering to deal 
with the problems of strip mining. Far 
from being unable or unwilling to deal 
with the problem, the administration has 
shown by the introduction of this bill 
that it is prepared to deal forthrightly 
with the States in this matter. 

In order to explain this legislation, 
the Department of the Interior published 
a fact sheet on it on June 1. I request 
unanimous consent that this fact sheet 
be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1973. 
MINED AREA PROTECTION Acr oF 1973 

The Mined .\rea Protection Act of 1973 was 
introduced in the 93rd Congress by Messrs. 
Jackson and Saylor respectively as S. 923 and 
H.R. 4863. Its purpose is to broaden Federal- 
State cooperation in all aspects of mining 
opera“ions and to. prevent further environ- 
mental deterioration attributable to under- 
ground and/or surface mining. 

Both surface and underground mining 
have adversely affected millions of acres of 
land throughout the Nation. Siltation and 
eeid laden drainage have contributed to the 
deterioration of waterways and the destruc- 
tion of wildlife habitats. 

Present trends indicate that the produc- 
tion of coal and minerals by surface methods 
is on the increase. This increase in produc- 
tion will undoubtedly be accompanied by an 
increase in environmental degradation if 
proper controls are not made an integral 
part of the mining process. 

Twenty-nine’ States have enacted some 
form of legislation dealing with surface min- 
ing problems, Only three have done so with 
respect to underground mining. State laws, 
however, vary according to minerals mined 
and stringency of requirements. Federal leg- 
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islation is clearly needed to ensure equitable 
mining regulations, eliminate regulatory in- 
consistencies within and between States and 
reaffirm the authority of the States over 
their mining operations. 

The Mined Area Protection Act is designed 
to fulfill that need. It would require the 
Secretary of the Interior to develop guide- 
lines (within 90 days of enactment) for 
States to follow in developing their legisla- 
tive programs. The bill wouid also require 
the Secretary to develop performance stand- 
ards within 120 days of enactment for the 
reclamation of surface and open pit mines 
and within one year for underground mines. 
The States would have one year to submit 
their regulatory program for approval of the 
Secretary. Failure to do so would result in 
the Secretary issuing and enforcing regula- 
tions for that State. 

To advise the Secretary in developing 
guidelines and performance standards, the 
bill provides for the establishment of an ad- 
visory committee composed of representa- 
tives from the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Appalachian Regional Commission and 
the Council of State Governments. 

Hearings on this and other proposed 
mined area protection legislation were held 
March 13 through 16, April 30, and May 14 
and 15 before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Hearings in the 
House were held on April 9, 10, 16, and 17 
before the Subcommittees on the Environ- 
ment and Mines and Mining, Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MACKENZIE PIPELINE MAY FACE 
QUAKES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, much 
has been said and written about the dan- 
ger of earthquakes along the trans- 
Alaska pipeline route. On the other hand, 
little has been said about similar haz- 
ards along a proposed trans-Canadian 
route. 

An article appearing in the Oilweek 
magazine on June 4 places this matter in 
proper perspective. It states that seismic 
risk is significant along the proposed 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline corridor near 
Fort MacPherson in the Mackenzie 
Delta. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MACKENZIE PIPELINE Corrmor May FACE 
QUAKES NEAR DELTA 

Seismic risk is significant along the pro- 
posed Mackenzie Valley pipeline corridor near 
Fort MacPherson in the Mackenzie Delta. 
And peak horizontal ground accelerations 
greater than 10 degrees gavity are predicted 
for part of Northern Yukon near the pro- 
posed corridor. 

However, seismic risk doesn’t seem to be 
significant elsewhere along the pro; cor- 
ridor in Canada. Anne Stevens, geophysicist 
with the earth physics branch of the federal 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Department, 
told the Arctic geology symposium, 

Pipelines and stations in risk areas will 
have to be designed to resist earthquakes, 
she said. And essential characteristics of 
geological structures must be considered by 
engineers involved in pipeline construction. 

Risk of quakes is moderate in most of the 
Arctic Islands—about the same as Ottawa 
or Montreal, Miss Stevens said. 

Before 1961, data came from stations out- 
side Canada, so only larger quakes were re- 
corded. These occurred in the southwestern 
and central parts of Yukon and in Baffin Bay. 
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The first seismic station in Northern Can- 
ada was opened in 1950 at Resolute, but it 
recorded only distant quakes, of several 
thousand kilometers. Other Canadian sta- 
tions were all in the southern part of the 
country. i 

In 1957, instruments for recording closer 
quakes—within several thousand kilo- 
meters—were installed at Resolute. Two more 
stations, at Mould Bay and Alert, were 
opened in 1961, making ‘t posible to tri- 
angulate and so locate earthquakes in the 
Arctic Islands, A station at Coppermine was 
opened in 1963 and closed in 1969. Yellow- 
knife began operating in 1964, Inuvik in 1969 
and Whitehorse in 1971. 

The seismic network is now complete, with 
no point in Canada more than about 500 
miles from a seismic station. Miss Stevens 
said. However, there is only a decade of data 
for quakes in the Arctic Islands and smaller 
quakes in the Yukon and Mackenzie Val- 
ley were not detected during that time. 


FURTHER STUDY IMPERATIVE TO 
RESOLVE ALASKAN OIL CONTRO- 
VERSY 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the continuing controversy as to how 
Alaskan oil may be best brought into the 
American market, increasing attention 
has been focused on the relative merits 
of the two major pipeline systems which 
have been proposed to transport these re- 
serves into the United States. In the 
course of debate on the issue it has be- 
become clear that the trans-Canadian 
alternative is in many ways superior to 
the proposed pipeline across Alaska. The 
Interior Department’s own Environmen- 
tal Impact Statement has acknowledged 
that a trans-Canadian route would be 
superior to an Alaskan route from the 
viewpoint of both the terrestrial and ma- 
rine environments. 

The economic benefits which would 
justify the environmental cost are also 
greater under a trans-Canada pipe- 
line. The Interior Department has agreed 
that the oil companies, the State of Alas- 
ka and the national economic welfare 
would be best served by the trans-Ca- 
nadian pipeline, assuming that both pipe- 
lines could be built in approximately the 
same length of time. This is a valid as- 
sumption. The chairman of the board of 
Exxon Corp., one of the three partners 
in the consortium pushing for the Alas- 
kan pipeline, stated on May 17 that 
Exxon’s most optimistic date for com- 
pleting such a pipeline was late 1978, a 
date similar to Canadian Government 
estimates as to when a trans-Canadian 
line could be completed. 

Why, then, have the administration 
and the oil companies opposed efforts 
which would mandate a thorough and 
independent study of alternatives to the 
trans-Alaskan pipeline as required by 
the National Environmental Policy Act? 

A recent article by Dr. Charles Cic- 
chetti which was published in Environ- 
ment magazine explores this question in 
detail. Dr. Cicchetti is the author of an 
excellent book entitled “Alaskan Oil: 
Alternative Routes and Markets,” which 
offers a penetrating insight based on 2 
years of research into the economic and 
environmental aspects of the proposed 
pipeline systems for the delivery of Alas- 
kan oil, He was formerly a Research As- 
sociate at Resources for the Future and 
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is well qualified to address this issue on 
the basis of his comprehensive study of 
the matter. 

I am sure that Dr. Cicchetti’s most 
recent article will be helpful to my col- 
leagues in the Senate in understanding 
this situation more clearly. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unan- 
imous consent that the article by Dr. 
Cicchetti which appeared in the June 
edition of Environment be printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WRONG ROUTE 


(By Charles J. Cicchetti) 


Attempts to balance the economic benefits 
of the Alaskan oil field in Prudhoe Bay 
against the environmental costs of getting the 
oil to market are handicapped by heavy em- 
phasis on the Trans-Alaska Pipeline (TAP) 
as opposed to overland pipeline routes 
through Canada. This stems largely from the 
fact that the TAP is preferred by the oil 
companies developing the Alaskan fields. A 
major reason for this preference, as will be 
explained, is that the TAP until recently 
appeared to offer the oil companies consid- 
erably greater profit potential than the Ca- 
nadian routes. Recent changes in government 
oil import regulations have nullified the 
profit advantage, however. Yet so entrenched 
has the TAP route proposal become, and so 
urgent has Alaskan oil development been 
viewed by the companies, that the devel- 
opers continue to press for the Alaskan 
route even though the Canadian pipeline 
would, in fact, yield more profits for them, 
produce more tax benefits for Alaska and 
the federal government, deliver oil where it 
is most needed in the U.S., and probably do 
less damage to the environment. 

To explore the situation, I propose here 
to sketch an environmental comparison be- 
tween the two different transport systems 
and then to concentrate on an economic 
comparison between them.' My intention is 
to assess the economic benefits of these par- 
ticular alternative routes in order that en- 
vironmentalists can more easily balance 
them against environmental costs which 
have been detailed elsewhere. It is important, 
I believe, for environmentalists to have this 
definitive knowledge about the pipeline sys- 
tems, since these are presently the most 
likely methods to be used for oil shipment 
even though other means of transportation 
have been mentioned (and will be discussed 
later). 

It is also important to state my conclusion 
at the outset so that environmentalists and 
others will realize that a pipeline route 
chosen under existing circumstances would 
not necessarily be the one that would yield 
the greatest advantage to society, even 
though society has a just claim to maximum 
benefit if it is to accept the consequent en- 
vironmental costs. The reason for this state 
of affairs is that the oil companies found it 
to their economic advantage to push hard for 
the TAP system, even though the public 
would gain considerably and the environ- 
ment would suffer less from the Trans- 
Canadian system. 

To summarize briefly what follows, a Trans- 
Canadian Pipeline (TCP) would be subject 
to fewer environmental stresses, would avoid 
ocean pollution associated with port and 
terminal facilities which are a part of the 
TAP system, and would be a more logical 
trunk pipeline for combined oil and gas de- 
velopments in Alaska and Canada. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian pipeline would deliver 
oil to U.S. markets east of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, which are in short supply, rather than 
to the West Coast where oversupply caused 
by input from the TAP eventually will pro- 
duce a misallocation of natural resources, 
Furthermore, utilization of the Trans-Ca- 
nadian as opposed to the Trans-Alaskan line 
would mean a present value of up to $1 bil- 
lion more in oil tax revenue for the state 
of Alaska, probable lower costs to oil con- 
sumers east of the Rockies, and a present 
value of up to $5 billion more in net profit 
to the oil companies before corporate in- 
come taxes. The higher corporate income 
taxes would, in turn, add more to the US. 
federal treasury. 

If Alaska, Canada, the U.S., the oil consum- 
ing public, the oil companies, and the en- 
vironment all stand to gain from the Trans- 
Canadian line, why have the oil companies 
steadfastly focused their plans on the Trans- 
Alaskan route? A number of reasons were 
given publicly, particularly the desirability 
of a line completely on U.S. soil to circum- 
vent possible political difficulties with Cana- 
da. But there were far more compelling rea- 
sons for companies to favor the TAP: Despite 
the apparent economic disadvantages, the 
companies planned the distribution of TAP 
oil in a way that would ingeniously take ad- 
vantage of complex U.S. laws regarding the 
import, export, and ocean transport of oil. 
The laws were designed in large part to give 
domestic oll producers and U.S. merchant 
shippers advantages in the U.S. oil market. 
Companies with trading interests in the 
Alaskan oil, however, planned to seek U.S. 
Presidential support for an elaborate scheme 
(to be explained later) that was proposed 
in 1970: which would have enabled them 
to play off Alaskan oil exports against im- 
ports to Japan, thereby reaping a profit even 
larger than would be obtained by using the 
seemingly advantageous TCP. 

Another plan that will be discussed in 
more detail later would take TAP oil not 
needed on the West Coast, transport it by 
ocean tankcr or a combination tanker-pipe- 
line system to the Virgin Islands to the Car- 
ibbean for refining, then ship it to the U.S. 
East Coast for sale. This arrangement, if the 
state of Alaska retained tax provisions that 
were in effect when TAP was first proposed, 
would enable the companies to use less- 
expensive foreign tankers, make certain oil 
sale or exchange arrangements that actu- 
ally would reduce taxes owed to the state 
of Alaska, and import Alaskan oil to the 
East Coast without regard for the Manda- 
tory Oil Import Quota Program. (The quota 
program, which controlled the quantity of 
oil imports to the U.S. at the time plans 
were being made by oil companies, has re- 
cently been changed by the President, and 
now even from a strict profit standpoint an 
all-land Canadian system is superior.) The 
TAP-Virgin Islands system would vastly in- 
crease marine pollution since new terminals 
would be needed on both sides of Central 
America (in the case of the tanker-pipeline 
option) and probably in the Virgin Islands. 
The foreign tankers, normally excluded by 
law from routes between U.S. ports but 
which could be used here because of the 
special political status of the Virgin Islands, 
generally have less-advanced pollution con- 
trol systems than U.S. ships and so inevi- 
tably would produce greater oil contamina- 
tion in the Pacific and in the Caribbean. 
The TAP route under the now defunct Man- 
datory Oil Import Quota Program thus of- 
fered unexpected economic potential for the 
oll companies—at the expense of the envi- 
ronment, the oil consumer, the U.S. mer- 
cbant marine industry, and the Alaskan 
and U.S. treasuries (and hence of the gen- 
eral taxpayer). Now, even though the profit 
potential has been eliminated with the de- 
mise of the import quota program, the oil 
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companies seem reluctant to give up their 
initial plans for the TAP, perhaps because 
they are reluctant to experience further de- 
lays and for other reasons to be discussed 
later. 

PIPELINE ROUTES 

A brief description of the Trans-Alaskan 
and Trans-Canadian systems provides a 
comparison between their market potentials 
and environmental problems. The route 
(TAP), which is currently proposed by the 
consortium of oil companies, would move 
the oil in a north-south direction across 
Alaska, crossing two major mountain ranges 
and, in its southern half, the most earth- 
quake-prone region in North America (Fig- 
ure 1). The pipeline would terminate in the 
port city of Valdez, Alaska, where storage 
and terminal facilities would be constructed 
to service the oil for ocean shipment to final 
markets. 

The Trans-Canadian Pipeline actually is 
a misnomer, since segments of the line would 
cross part of Alaska before proceeding to 
the southeast across Canada. Several alter- 
native TCP routes have been proposed, as 
seen in Figure 1. One alternative would be 
a pipeline from the North Slope to the 
Canadian city of Edmonton, following the 
natural corridor of the Mackenzie River. Ac- 
tually, there are two routes which have been 
proposed for the Mackenzie Valley, labeled 
TCP-IA and -IB in Figure 1. Another al- 
ternative would follow the TAP route to the 
Alaskan city of Fairbanks, then the man- 
made corridor of the Alaska Highway, and, 
in some portions, previous pipeline routes, to 
the Canadian city of Edmonton. This route 
is labeled TCP-II in Figure 1. The all-land 
TCP pipeline alternatives would link up with 
existing lines from Edmonton to the US. 
Midwest and perhaps even the Pacific North- 
west. 

Either the TAP or the TCP obviously 
would cross long stretches of land, and 
ruptures or settling of the pipelines along 
any of the routes would lead to serlous en- 
vironmental problems (see “The Long Pipe,” 
Environment, September 1970). The pipeline 
itself might interfere with migrations of 
caribou. A route which would minimize 
damage could be chosen, but some environ- 
mental damage is inevitable. Other altera- 
tives such as air or rail transport have been 
suggested, but much debate over their eco- 
nomic and environmental characteristics 
seems to indicate that a pipeline will inevi- 
tably be the system used. The experiment to 
test ocean transport through the Northwest 
Passage, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
utilizing the specially outfitted tanker Man- 
hattan, produced difficult technical and legal 
problems that also make the overland route 
more attractive. Another alternative, of 
course, is to cap the oil flelds of the Alaskan 
North Slope as a reserve for some future need. 
This would prevent all immediate environ- 
mental hazards, but in terms of any bene- 
fit-cost analysis, it would mean that those 
environmental impacts would be assigned 
a value in excess of the economic and re- 
source allocation benefits to be obtained 
by immediate use of the oil. While such a 
comparison should have preceded the cur- 
rent debate, it did not. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing discussion will concentrate on the 
current controversy over the best route. 

Among the pipeline alternatives, there 
are some clear-cut differences in potential 
environmental difficulties. The TCP routes 
across a far less rugged terrain as well as 
avoid the zone of most intense earthquake 
activity along the southern leg of the TAP 
from Fairbanks to Valdez. Fragile soil condi- 
tions imposed by permafrost (a permanent- 
ly frozen layer of soil or subsoil) are most 
extensive along the TAP route but do exist 
on the Trans-Canadian courses as well, par- 
ticularly along TCP-IA, the line that follows 
the Arctic Ocean coastline, then the Mac- 
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kenzie River channel. TCP-II, the southern- 
most Trans-Canadian route, passes through 
less permafrost than the other TCP routes. 
Since TCP-II follows the Alaska Highway 
from Fairbanks, physical effects of the pipe- 
line on permafrost probably would be mini- 
mal from that city to Edmonton. 

Perhaps the most notable difference be- 
tween the TAP and the TCP environmental 
impacts would be in marine pollution. Key 
to the TAP system is the ocean link between 
the city of Valdez on Prince William Sound 
and terminal facilities at Puget Sound or at 
Los Angeles. Oil transfer and tanker opera- 
tions along this route would produce chronic, 
low-level oil contamination as well as proba- 
ble major discharges resulting from tanker 
accidents. The hazards of navigation near 
Valdez and Puget Sound include many 
islands, frequent fog, violent winds, and high 
waves. These problems would have to be 
negotiated by large tankers that have had 
an unfortunate safety record in the past ten 
years (see “Horizon to Horizon,” Environ- 
ment, March 1971). Shipment of oil to Japan 
and to the Caribbean, according to plans 
discussed earlior, for marketing oil not 
needed on the West Coast would greatly in- 
crease the areas affected by the marine pollu- 
tion. If tankers associated with greater pollu- 
tion were utilized and more oil terminal 
operations were involved, the level of marine 
pollution would increase. 

Although the Trans-Canadian routes pre- 
sent much less of a direct threat, there are 
nonetheless potential problems. TCP-IA 
passes close to the coast of the Arctic Ocean 
as well as across many rivers flowing into 
that ocean. An oil leak from the pipeline 
thus could be carried into the sea. Further- 
more, if TCP oil were piped from Edmonton 
to Seattle in Puget Sound, then shipped by 
ocean to Los Angeles or San Francisco, ocean 
pollution would result as it would in that 
portion of the TAP system. Although the TCP 
Seattle-California arrangement has been 
suggested by TAP proponents, the Edmonton- 
Chicago pipeline to the Midwest would pro- 
duce far greater profit, and so it is much 
more likely to be selected by the oil com- 
panies if the companies are forced to accept 
an all-land system. 

THE GAS PROBLEM 


In addition to these overt environmental 
considerations, there is a related point that 
has regretably had little attention. The nat- 
ural gas that will be released from the oil 
wells in Prudhoe Bay most probably will be 
piped to market, since Alaskan law now 
forbids flaring (burning) it. This means that 
developers must plan for still another pipe- 
line across the North. The most likely route 
for the gas line would be across Canada to 
the Midwest for the following reasons: (1) 
it is a cheaper system, since it avoids the 
expensive liquification that would be neces- 
sary if tanker transport were used; (2) many 
of the same companies have found vast gas 
fields in Canada and need a transport system; 
and (3) the gas market in the Midwest is 
far larger than on the West Coast. 

The natural gas pipeline will not present 
the imminent environmental hazards in- 
herent in pipes carrying hot crude oil, but 
there will be considerable environmental dis- 
ruption in securing overland rights-of-way 
for the gas line. Since this disruption ap- 
pears to be an inevitable, overlooked, environ- 
mentally significant cost of the North Slope 
development, it can be argued that the cost 
could best be minimized by combining oil 
and gas pipelines in one Trans-Canadian cor- 
ridor to Edmonton. This would do away 
with the need for one pipeline route to 
Valdez, for oil (the TAP plan) and another 
route through Canada for natural gas. The 
combined corridor through Canada would 
also better serve transport of oil and gas 
from the Canadian Northwest Territories. 
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The various pipeline developments thus 
might be combined into a northwestern pet- 
roleum transport corridor. 

A number of these considerations are 
weighed in a comparative analysis of the al- 
ternative routes in the environmental im- 
pact statement on the TAP prepared by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. The depart- 
ment concluded: “No single generalized route 
appears to be superior in all [environmental | 
respects to any other.” + 

However, the department concluded that, 
first, the TAP was superior to the Trans- 
Alaskan-Canadian routes only: from the 
standpoint of its impact on the abiotic, or 
nonliving, environment. This difference oc- 
curred because the TAP right-of-way would 
occupy less land than the TCP route. De- 
partment of the Interior analysts pointed out 
that this advantage was lost if a natural 
gas pipeline were to be considered as part of 
the Arctic development plan, since the gas 
pipeline would require a right-of-way in ad- 
dition to that for the TAP, resulting in a 
vast increase in land exposed to environmen- 
tal problems relatéd to development of North 
Slope oil. Second, the department concluded 
that from the standpoint of the impact on 
the overall biotic environment, TCP-IA was 
superior. Third, the department concluded 
that from the standpoint of the unavoidable 
impact upon “socioeconomic systems, .. . 
recreation, aesthetic, wilderness, communi- 
ties, and native culture and substance,” the 
TCP-IA route was superior. Fourth, the 
department concluded that routes TCP-IB 
and TCP-II would probably have the 
least impact on the marine environment. 
From the standpoint of risk, or threatened 
environmental impact, the Department of 
the Interior concluded that both of the TCP 
routes were superior to the TAP from the 
viewpoint of both the terrestrial and marine 
environments, Since the TAP is environmen- 
tally inferior, its economic advantages will be 
examined next to determine the social trade- 
offs that are necessary to select the optimal 
route. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

The first step in assessing the economic 
benefit of the Trans-Alaskan, ocean route is 
to determine the construction and operating 
costs. Capital investments represent opportu- 
nities foregone in several time periods. For 
example, one could invest the money in a 
bank at a guaranteed rate of interest rather 
than risk it to build the TAP. One may de- 
cide, however, that the TAP risk is worth- 
while in view of profits to be made at some 
time in the future once the pipeline is oper- 
ating. To help make the decision, one gen- 
erally reduces, or discounts the anticipated 
profits by some set rate to facilitate a com- 
parison with the amount of money that could 
be made by banking or otherwise investing 
the money at a fixed rate of interest. 

Presently, there is some agreement among 
economists and government officials that this 
discount rate is 10 percent.” However, since 
benefits and cost comparison are generally 
very sensitive to the value of the discount 
rate which is selected, rates of 8 and 12 per- 
cent will be used here to test the sensitivity 
of conclusions to this important parameter. 

The present cost of a pipeline depends on 
the rate of utilization of the system, de- 
termined by the use of capacity as measured 
in barrels of oil piped per day. This anaysis 
also depends on several interdependent fac- 
tors: (1) the project’s life expectancy; (2) the 
total amount of oil transported by the proj- 
ect; and (3) the amount of oil that is pro- 
duced in any given year. In the present 
analysis two production schedules are ex- 
amined, as shown in Table 1. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE L—PROJECTED PIPELINE SCHEDULES 
|Barrels per day} 


Alyeska 


1**Alyeska™ schedule refers to that originally suggested by 
Alyeska, the pipeline service company formed to de North 
Sope òil holdings. Alternatively, a faster, or accelerated schedule 
is sometimes assumed, 

Note: These flow rates would produce approximately 16.7 
billion and 18.3 billion barrels for the Aleyska and Accelerated 
schedules, respectively, over the estimated 25-year lifetime of 
the North Slope field. 


Source: Tussing, A. R., G. W. Rogers, V. Fischer, R. Norgaard, 
and G. Erickson, Alaska Pipeline Report, prepared for the 
USDI by the Institute of Social, Economic and Government 
Research, University of Alaska, 1971, p. 72, table iV-1. 


Thero have been many estimates of the 
construction costs for the TAP system. At 
the present time there Is still no single esti- 
mate that is agreed upon by industry and 
government sources. Therefore, the strategy 
here is to use various capital costs ranging 
from $1.75 billion to $2.5 billion in 1971 U.S. 
dollars in a simulation model.* 

The total transportation costs of the pro- 
posed TAP (which equal average capital costs 
plus operating costs) and of the tanker 
operations to Los Angeles are shown in Table 
2 for each flow rate, discount rate, and cap- 
ital cost. These estimates are based upon 
tanker costs of 35 cents per barrel and the 
pipeline and terminal operating costs of 13 
cents per barrel. 


TABLE 2—REPRESENTATIVE PREDICTED COSTS OF TRANS- 
ALASKAN PIPELINE! 


Capital costs (in billions, 1971) 
175 20 225 250 


At Alyeska flow rate (dol- 
lars fa. rh as oe 
count rates * (percent): 

8 9 ag 


1,102 


- 932 
1.032 


t Total cost per barrel to Los Angeles from the North Slope, via 
the American Nagships and the Trans-Alaskan pipeline. 
n 


2 Flow rates in barrels per day, as explained in table 1, taking 
into account operating costs. à 

3 Costs vary according to discount rate selected, as explained 
in text. 


MACKENZIE VALLEY PIPELINES 


An interested person who attempts to keep 
track of the various public estimates of the 
cost of a Trans-Canadian pipeline will proba- 
bly have a difficult time of it. Estimates of 
construction costs ranging from $1 billion 
to $7 billion may be found by reviewing the 
public statements and writings of various oll 
companies and public officials in both Canada 
and the U.S." 

It should be noted that all TCP routes 
avoid the necessary expenditures for ter- 
minal and marine facilities that are included 
in the TAP estimates above. Using the same 
costs per mile as TAP, the capital costs of 
crude oil pipeline from the North Slope to 
Edmonton down the Mackenzie Valley range 
between $2 billion and $2.75 billion in 1971 
U.S. doliars.* Beyond that it is often pre- 
sumed that it may take two years longer to 
put a Canadian route into operation than it 
would the TAP. This can be accounted for by 
further discounting against the proposed flow 
rate. 
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The second component of costs after cap- 
ital costs, is the operating cost per barrel of 
crude oil. This has been estimated by the 
three major North Slope companies for the 
North Slope-Edmonton-Chicago system op- 
erating at 2 million barrels per day to be ap- 
proximately $0.30 per barrel’ This operating 
cost may be broken down into costs of $0.174, 
$0.126, and $0.065 per barrel for the North 
Slope to Edmonton, Edmonton to Chicago, 
and Edmonton to Puget Sound, respectively. 

The capital cost estimates per barrel for 
the Edmonton to Chicago leg depend upon 
the assumption that is made about.the costs 
of looping (using existing excess pipeline 
capacity) on the interprovincial pipeline (be- 
tween Edmonton and Chicago) and may be 
as small as $100,000.” On the other hand, fre- 
quently cited figures for a Canadian pipeline 
to Chicago are $3 to $3.5 billion, thus imply- 
ing estimates nearly $1 billion greater for 
this route than for the TAP route. In order 
to bracket the above estimates,® the range of 
capital costs, from $600 million to $1 billion 
are analyzed here for the Edmonton to Chi- 
cago leg (Table 3). Finally, one can add the 
total per barrel operating and capital cost 
estimates for the North Slope to Edmonton 
and Edmonton to Chicago segments and de- 
termine the total North Slope to Chicago 
transportation cost estimates per barrel, 
shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—COST OF TRANS-CANADIAN PIPELINE! 


Ist leg: Range, representa- 
tative capital costs to 
Edmonton in billions of 
dollars, 1971 

2d leg: Range of estimat- 
ed capital costs, Edmon- 
ton to Chicago, in billions 
of dollars, 1971 

Cost in dollar per barrel, 
including capital costs, 
above, and pipeline op- 
erating expenses.2—Pro- 
duction schedule:3 


Ser 
no 
ass 


12 percent 
Accelerated flow rate 
with 2-year delay: 


lata 
aN 
zg 


1 Total cost per barrel from the North Slope via a Mackenzie 
Valley crude oil pipeline, then to Chicago via TCP-1. 
i 2 oe vary according to discount rates selected, as explained 
in text. 

3 Production schedules utilize different flow rates in barrels 
per day, as explained in table 1, 


It is useful to compare the per barrel trans- 
portation cost estimates shown in Table 3 for 
the Mackenzie Valley crude oil pipeline 
TCP-I, with the per barrel cost estimates for 
the TAP—tanker system to the Los Angeles 
market. Table 2 indicates that the accel- 
erated flow-rate schedule without delay for 
TCP-I has lower costs per barrel than the 
TAP estimates using the Alyeska schedules 
for comparable capital costs. This compari- 
son, of course, assumes that the accelerated 
flow rate will be achieved immediately once 
TCP-I is operating, whereas the slower Aly- 
eska flow rate will pertain initially in the 
TAP system. This assumption is based on the 
larger market needs of the Midwest and East 
Coast (approximately 10 million barrels of 
oil per day in 1970) as opposed to those of 
the West Coast (approximately 2 million bar- 
rels of oil per day in 1970). In other words, 
greater demand for oil east of the Rockies 
would most likely absorb the accelerated 2 
million barrels per day flow rate from the 
start, whereas lesser need on the West Coast 
probably would mean a delay of some time 
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while normal supply sources were phased 
out. Furthermore, if North Slope oll produc- 
tion rates prove too low to support the ac- 
celerated schedule, the possibility of supple- 
menting the flow with Canadian Arctic or 
Mackenzie Valley oil (at some additional 
cost) is greater than the TCP than the TAP 
alternative. This illustrates the advantages of 
flexibility to be gained by the suggested 
northwestern oil-gas transport corridor 
through Canada. 

Even when one compares the slower Aly- 
eska flow-rate schedules for both the TAP 
and the TCP, costs are similar, starting at 
about 80 cents a barrel and ranging up to 
$1.26 per barrel for TAP, $1.46 per barrel for 
TCP-I. A seemingly small difference to 20 
cents per barrel in costs actually is large, 
of course, when millions of barrels are in- 
volved, Pinning down this comparison exactly 
is difficult, mainly because of the uncer- 
tainty of the cost for the Edmonton-Chicago 
leg of TCP-I. Overall, the cost comparisons 
between the TAP and TCP-I are inconclusive 
at best. Since the capital and operating costs 
are so close, the profit to be expected from 
the oil and cost of alternative sources of 
supply, according to the different market 
conditions of the West Coast as opposed to 
the Midwest and East, are the predominate 
factors in comparing the economic advan- 
tages of the respective transport systems. 

OIL PROFITS 

One method of calculating the economic 
efficiency benefits of producing and trans- 
porting oil on the North Slope of Alaska is 
to determine the costs of alternative means 
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of supplying oil to the same market. Such 
alternatives range from importing foreign oil 
to increased production of domestic oil. After 
mathematical computations, the ratio of the 
costs of the best alternative to the costs of 
the proposed development project (TAP or 
TCP) can be obtained to determine the bene- 
fit-cost ratio of the development project. The 
mathematics are detailed in my full report 
on the subject published by Resources for the 
Future’ and are beyond the scope of this 
presentation, Also considered in the full re- 
port are a number of alternative factors 
related to the U.S. domestic oil demands, 
domestic and foreign oil supplies, and various 
optional pipeline transportation arrange- 
ments. For example, one might wonder what 
would happen if an excess of North Slope oil 
delivered to Puget Sound were shipped via 
the existing Trans-Mountain pipeline to Ed- 
monton, then to Chicago, rather than being 
shipped to Japan or to the Caribbean as sug- 
gested before. The answer to this, and to the 
other alternative plans to meet various sup- 
ply-demand situations by the TAP, is that 
the margin of the TCP over the TAP profits 
remains as large, or in some cases even 
increases. 

So far we have compared only the TAP and 
TCP-I, or Mackenzie Valley, routes. This was 
done partially for convenience, partially be- 
cause the TCP-I option is one of the least 
expensive Canadian routes, and because it 
passes through the areas of Canada where 
new oil discoveries are most likely, making 
the route the probable best choice for an oil- 
gas transport corridor for northwestern North 
America. On the other hand, TCP-II, the 


TABLE 4,—DOLLAR BENEFITS OF PIPELINES 


Case I—No increase in costs: 
Average capital cost (dollar billions, 1971)... 
Present value of net social benefits (dollar billions, 1971)2__ 
Case 1l—Operating and capital cost of Trans-Canadian alternatives 
Average capital costs (dollar billions, 1971)... 
Present value of net social benefits (dollar billions, 1971)_ 


Alaska highway (TCP-Il) 
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southernmost route that follows the Alaskan 
Highway on the way to Edmonton, probably 
would have the least environmental impact, 
as mentioned earlier. TCP-II would be more 
expensive than TCP-I to build and operate, 
however, because of the greater distance. Al- 
lowing for an estimated $400 million increase 
in capital cost of TCP-II over TCP-I," plus 
additional operating costs for the longer dis- 
tance, the TCP-II route still has the edge 
over the TAP in terms of tax revenues to 
Alaska and net profits for comparable flow- 
rate schedules. This is shown in Table 4, 
which summarizes the various dollar values 
of the TCP-I, TCP-II, and TAP routes, allow- 
ing for average estimated capital and operat- 
ing costs and for different flow-rate sched- 
ules. A discount rate of 10 percent is used. 
The flow-rate schedules are the slow Alyeska 
schedule (see Table 1 for explanation), the 
accelerated flow rate, and the accelerated flow 
rate with a two-year delay. (As mentioned 
above, the Trans-Canadian lines may take 
two years longer to build than the Trans- 
Alaskan line.) 

Table 4 is arranged to reflect potential in- 
creases in TCP. costs caused by inaccurate 
cost data or by new. taxes or other costs im- 
posed by Canada for the privilege of build- 
ing the pipeline across that country. Case I 
gives the benefit comparison without such 
increas? in costs. Case II includes cost in- 
creases of 20 percent. In all cases, the dollar- 
benefit of the Trans-Canadian lines exceeds 
that of the TAP. This is true even if the 
TCP-II route with a two-year delay and 20 
percent increase in costs is compared with 
the TAP accelerated schedule. 


Trans-Alaska (TAP) 


Mackenzie Valley (TCP-1) 
Accelerated 


Accelerated! after 2-yr delay 


Accelerated 


Accelerated 5 
after 2-yr delay 


Accelerated Aleyska 


25 


3 
. 25 
3 


4 See table 1 for explanation. 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


As explained at the outset, several com- 
plex plans were uncovered that would have 
enabled the oil companies to profit from 
the TAP despite the apparent economic ad- 
vantages of the Trans-Canadian systems. The 
key to the plans is the oversupply of oil that 
will be produced on the West Coast by TAP 
oil. The oversupply may be 500,000 to 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day and may last until 1990 or 
so. By comparison, oil demands east of the 
Rockies would exceed even accelerated sched- 
ule delivery through the TCP system. But to 
consider profit potential rather than domes- 
tic needs, for the moment, oil experts have 
proposed an import-for-export plan = under 
the Mandatory Oil Import Quota Program, 
a@ federal requirement that, until the Presi- 
dent changed the system on April 18, 1973, 
dictated permissible quantity of oil imports 
according to a complex formula, The plan 
would have made it very profitable to sell 
this excess Alaskan oil to Japan, which needs 
large amounts of petroleum. The oil would 
be shipped in foreign tankers from Valdez 
to Japan, producing a lower transportation 
cost since shipment is less expensive in 
foreign as opposed to U.S.-registered tank- 
ers. The exporting company would then be 
allowed to import an equal amount of for- 
eign oil, say from Venezuela, to the U.S. East 
Coast—again, in less expensive foreign-fiag 
tankers, Under the Mandatory Oil Import 
Quota Program, the amount of foreign oil 
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i eass domestic and foreign sources if Alaskan oil is not brought to the relevant west coast or east of 
2 Net social benefits are based upon the cost of supplying each market with oil from alternative the Rockies market. 


that could be shipped to the U.S. East Coast 
normally is determined by a set percentage 
of domestic production. This requirement, in 
effect, guaranteed a high price for the East 
Coast market to domestic companies produc- 
ing oil in the U.S. The import-for-export 
plan, on the other hand, if approved, would 
have allowed oil companies to import a for- 
eign barrel of oil on the East Coast for every 
barrel of oil exported from Alaska to Japan. 

Proponents contended that the plan was 
needed to compensate exporting companies 
for lower profits obtained from sale of Alas- 
kan oil in Japan, as compared with the West 
Coast. At the same time, they asserted na- 
tional security and balance of payments 
problems would be avoided since exports and 
imports would be equal. There is no doubt 
that the oil companies would have been well 
compensated under the export-import plan. 
Although the price obtained for oil in Japan 
would have been lower, taxes to Alaska would 
have been correspondingly less since they 
are in part based on income from oil sales. 
Then the companies would have been able 
to import foreign crude oil—again, in less 
expensive foreign tankers—for sale on the 
East Coast at the highest prices obtainable 
anywhere in the world. 

The results of the proposed import-export 
plan are summarized in Table 5. We start 
with prices that are $1.17 per barrel higher 
in Los Angeles than in Japan. We then sub- 
tract production and pipeline costs that are 
the same in both cases since the same TAP 
line is used. Then, although tanker costs 
are lower to Japan, net revenue is nearly $1 


more for sale in Los Angeles. However, we 
must then add to the Japan export column a 
profit of $1.75 for the barrel of imported 
crude oil that would be allowed on the East 
Coast. Furthermore, we must add 23 cents 
to that column for the saving in taxes result- 
ing from the difference in posted prices in 
Los Angeles and Japan. In sum, the oil 
companies would gain nearly $1 per barrel 
under the import-export plan. Between 100,- 
000 and 300,000 barrels of Alaskan oil per 
day might be shipped to Japan by 1980, which 
at 96 cents per barrel would mean a profit 
considerably in excess of what could be ob- 
tained from sale of oil on the West Coast. 


TABLE 5.—NET REVENUE FROM IMPORT-EXPORT PLAN 
{In dollars per barrel] 


Los 
Angeles 


Export portion: Posted prices 
Minus: 
Approximate production costs for 
North Slope oi 
Approximate pipeline costs.. 
Approximate tanker costs. 


Before tax net revenue 

Import jon: Excess of domestic price 
over foreign costs on the east coast of 
the Unit 

Taxes: Savings in taxes to the State of 
Alaska from a price difference of $1.17 
per barrel ($3.17—$2=$1.17). 


Per barre: equivalent net revenue. 
Gain in revenue from import-export plan 
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After the Japanese exports, oil companies 
might still have up to 700,000 barrels per 
day in excess of West Coast needs. A second 
plan was proposed that would yield excep- 
tional profits by selling the additional excess 
on the U.S. East Coast by a round-about way. 
For that matter, the profits from the second 
plan would be proportionately greater if 
as much Alaskan oil as possible were sold 
on the East Coast, where the demand is 
much greater than in Japan and where 
prices for oil are highest. Under one ver- 
sion of the plan, Alaskan oil would be 
shipped from Valdez in foreign tankers to 
Central America, piped across the isthmus, 
and loaded on other foreign tankers for 
shipment to the Virgin Islands. The Virgin 
Islands have been selected, because, first, they 
are exempt from restrictions of the Jones 
Act, which otherwise requires U.S. Ships 
rather than less-expensive foreign ships to 
be used to carry cargo between domestic 
ports. Second, crude oil can be refined in 
the Virgin Islands and then shipped to the 
East Coast, completing the long circuit 
from Valdez while greatly increasing the 
amount of routine marine pollution and 
intensifying the risk of major oil tanker 
accidents. One company already is reported 
to have expanded its Virgin Islands refin- 
ery to process 450,000 barrels of oil per day 
in anticipation of large amounts of North 
Slope oil to be marketed in the U.S? 

To make the plan pay, ofl companies 
would receive the world price for oil, $2.01 
per barrel, the Virgin Islands before re- 
fining; in actuality, the companies might 
do this by selling or swapping ofl through 
subsidiaries. (The world price is that agreed 
upon by members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to prevent 
price wars among member countries. Prices 
paid by those receiving the oil, may be 
higher, as in the U.S.) 

The low world price would yield the state 
of Alaska only 10 cents per barrel in taxes, 
some 35 cents per barrel less than if the oil 
companies sold the Alaskan oil in Califor- 
nia at prices much higher than the world 
price. (The state of Alaska has passed a law, 
which is being challenged by the oil com- 
panies, to protect themselves from such 
obvious tax dodges.) The refined oil then 
could be shipped to New York City to be 
sold at the highest prices in the world, pro- 
ducing net profits to the oil companies, be- 
fore corporate taxes, that would be about 
50 cents per barrel greater than would be 
obtained from North Slope oil shipped by 
the most favorable Trans-Canadian route 
(specifically TCP-I allowing for a 10 percent 
discount) to Edmonton and then by direct 
pipeline to the Midwest. In other words, 
this round-about delivery of Alaskan oil to 
the East Coast via pipeline and tanker offered 
a most profitable arrangement for the oil 
companies under the Mandatory Oil Import 
Quota Program but would produce by far 
the greatest environmental damage, would 
yield less in tax benefits to state and fed- 
eral governments, and would require the 
largest consumption of fuel energy in trans- 
porting the oil by pipeline and tanker. 

In addition to these two ingenious, com- 
plex plans that were to manipulate tax, oil 
quota, and shipping regulations to the oil 
companies’ advantage, two other considera- 
tions may play a part in prompting the 
company officials to press for rapid construc- 
tion of the TAP rather than accept the delay 
associated with the TCP routes. As to the 
first, the average rate of return from domes- 
tic oil and gas production in the US. is 
greater than other industries because of 
enormous tax benefits afforded that indus- 
try. Additionally, in 1968 the ten largest do- 
mestic oll companies paid average corporate 
income taxes which were less than 10 per- 
cent. Accordingly, while a delay of a year 
may cost society or the state of Alaska only 
about ten cents per dollar foregone per year, 
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the oil companies on the North Slope may 
find their opportunity costs to be several 
times greater than this amount. A delay of 
three or more years to build a superior Ca- 
nadian alternative might double the costs to 
the oi] companies. Thus, their decision in 
favor of the route they judged initially to be 
the fastest possible development made pri- 
vate—if not social sense. 

As to the second consideration, British 
Petroleum, Limited (one of three major 
members of the TAP consortium) has 
merged with the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio. In order to complete this merger as 
agreed, British Petroleum must produce 600,- 
000 barrels of oil per day by the end of 1977. 
The company has doubtless selected and pur- 
sued the TAP alternative in order to develop 
the speediest alternative and hence the 
surest bet to achieve the 1977 production 
goal, regardless of U.S. and Canadian na- 
tional interests. 

For its part, as facts began to emerge, 
Alaska moved to protect itself against loss 
of revenue from either the Japanese or Virgin 
Islands marketing schemes by passing a law 
similar to that used in Middle-Eastern coun- 
tries, There, a posted price for oil is used to 
calculate taxes regardless of where the oil is 
marketed. Such a law in Alaska would mean 
that oll companies could not use transporta- 
tion costs and low market prices elsewhere to 
reduce their tax obligations. To date, the 
main concern in the state has been the most 
rapid development possible in order to gain 
immediate tax revenue and to provide em- 
ployment to ease a chronically high unem- 
ployment rate. 

To summarize, the TAP system is inferior 
to the Trans-Canadian route in a number of 
respects. First, the overland route through 
Canada is environmentally superior, though 
by no means environmentally harmless—it 
avoids the most serious earthquake and 
avalanche problems in southern Alaska and 
will not contribute directly to ocean pollu- 
tion since tankers will not be used. Further- 
more, TCP-I or TCP-II would utilize existing 
rights-of-way over part of the distance 
rather than all new construction as would 
TAP. The interprovincial pipeline, which now 
carries oil from Edmonton to eastern Canada 
and the Midwest, could be incorporated into 
the TCP to carry North Slope oil to Chicago. 
The pipeline could be extended from Chicago 
to the East Coast without loss of profits, be- 
cause the higher East Coast prices would 
offset added construction and transportation 
costs. Pinally, the Department of the In- 
terior conceded that a joint oil and gas 
transportation system through Canada 
would be environmentally superior to an 
arrangement requiring an oil pipeline 
through Alaska and a gas line through 
Canada, as probably would be the case if the 
TAP were built. 

A Trans-Canadian system would supply the 
U.S. markets most in need of oil at costs that 
would be of greatest benefit to the public 
and, seemingly, to the oil companies. It was 
only when the companies’ profit motive alone 
was considered under the now defunct Man- 
datory Oil Import Quota Program that the 
TAP had the edge—and then only if arbi- 
trary, though legal, manipulations were made 
to take advantage of U.S. laws that are at 
least ostensibly designed to benefit more than 
just the oil companies. The only remaining 
justification for the TAP is the cash flow 
problem of two American and one British oil 
companies; it hardly seems wise to let this 
one factor dominate a major decision of this 
type. 


To close, I would like to quote from the 
final two paragraphs of my basic report writ- 
ten for Resources for the Future: * 

“It is not surprising that the possibility 
of a Trans-Canadian pipeline for Alaskan 
oil has never been thoroughly explored with 
the Canadian government—although there 
is every sign that Canadian officials are recep- 
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tive to such a proposal. After all, this alter- 
native has been resisted by both the ofl men 
and [the Department of the Interior] and 
has suffered in comparisons with TAP be- 
cause too little has been known about its 
economic and environmental merits. 

“No one analyst can produce all the an- 
swers needed to resolve the controversy over 
Alaskan oil, particularly when so many varia- 
bles and unquantifiable factors are involved. 

. - But it is my hope that the merits of 
TCP alternatives will receive further consid- 
eration before a final—perhaps irreversible— 
decision ends the controversy over TAP. The 
consequences of a TAP-tanker system for 
transporting Alaskan oll could haunt an en- 
tire continent for many years to come. Even 
[the Department of the Interior] acknowl- 
edged this in its environmental impact state- 
ment: ‘Because of the scale and nature of 
the project, the impact would occur on abi- 
otic, biotic, and socioeconomic components of 
the human environment far beyond the rela- 
tively small part ...of Alaska that would 
be occupied by the pipeline and oilfield.’ ” 
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FRAUDULENT PASSPORTS AND 
OTHER DOCUMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
September 15, 1972, Miss Frances G. 


Knight, Director of the Passport Office, 
testified before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee with reference to the high de- 
gree of fraud involved in obtaining pass- 
ports and other official identification 
papers. In recent weeks it has been 
brought to my attention that the fraud 
situation still exists and may, in fact, be 
even worse than in 1972. 

On June 21, 1973, I contacted Miss 
Knight and asked for a full status report 
on the situation, including all efforts. that 
were currently being taken to resolve the 
problems. Miss Knight’s reply to my in- 
quiry reveals facts that are most 
alarming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous eon- 
sent that Miss Knight’s statement be 
printed in the Recorp and I urge all 
of the Senators to read it very carefully. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment. was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

PASSPORT FRAUD 
(By Frances G. Knight) 

On September 15, 1972, I testified before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee coneerning pass- 
port fraud, particularly as it relates to the 
world narcotics traffic. At that time, I also 
testified concerning passport fraud im gen- 
eral and the problem the Passport Office 
faces in combating this criminal activity. 

The passport fraud statistics I submitted 
on September 15, 1972 are sadly out of date 
now. The statistics available today show that 
passport fraud committed within the United 
States continues to imerease in volume. I 
would like to submit, for the record, a ehart 
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(munrber 1) setting forth the fraud statis- 
tics for fiscal years 1970 through 1972 and 
for the first 11 months of fiscal year 1973. 
The chart also gives a month-by-month 
breakdown of fraud statistics for the first 
11 months of fiscal year 1973. 

As you will see frem the chart, the number 
of frauds totaling 622 detected thus far in 
fiscal year 1973 already exceeds the total for 
fiscal year 1972, which was 614. Perhaps of 
greater significance is the increase in the 
number of domestic frauds, that is, those 
frauds committed within the United States 
detected thus far im fiscal year 1973. During 
the entire fiscal year of 1972, we uncovered 
300 domestic frauds. During the first it 
months of this fiscal year, we uncovered 362 
frauds. This is an increase of 62. Averaging 
out the frauds for the entire year shows that 
we have am increase of over 31% of this fiscal 
year over last fiscal year. Also, it is startling 
to note that the mumber of domestic frauds 
detected in the first 11 months of this fiscal 
year, which amounts to 362, is more than 
double the number of domestic frauds de- 
tected for the entire fiscal year 1970. Simce 
every passport fraud is perpetuated for the 
purpose of covering another illegal activity, 
this enormous increase In domestic 
frauds from 1970 to the current time dis- 
turbs me greatly. One of the principal rea- 
sons for my concern is the fact that persons 
involved in domestic passport frauds, espe- 
cially at this time, are engaged in trafficking 
in narcotics. For this reason, I should like to 
direct this statement. to the domestic fraud 
picture. 

A vivid example of the currency of the nar- 
cotic-connected passport fraud problem is 
shown by the apprehension by Customs 
agents on May 12, 1973 in Boston of John, 
Kathy, Richard, Peter, and Dennis Murray 
for importing 1.5 million dollars worth of 
hashish. It was discovered that the Murrays 
had been traveling as John, Paula, Richard, 
Kathy, and Christopher Mosley on United 
States passports obtained by fraud. 

Investigation thus far conducted by the 
Passport Office with the assistance of the 
Division of Vital Statistics, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and officials 
in New Jersey disclosed that, in each in- 
stance, counterfeit Nebraska birth certifi- 
cates and counterfeit New Jersey drivers’ 
licenses were used as evidence of birth and 
identity to obtain these five passports. In 
addition, Peter and Dennis Murray had ob- 
tained two other passports using counterfeit 
documentation. To add to the problem, it has 
been ascertained that the Murrays” father 
and uncle had passports obtained in false 
identities using counterfeit documentary evi- 
dence. Thus, in connection with this one 
recent drug seizure, nine fraudulent pass- 
port. applications have surfaced. 

The Murrays have been identified with the 
Brotherhood of Eternal Love, an interna- 
tional narcotics smuggling ring, originally 
founded by Timothy Leary and referred to in 
my testimony of September 15, 1972. 

At that. time, I stated that 91 passport 
files. had been located which related to the 
Brotherhood; that 40 cases had been docu- 
mented and sent to the Office of Securify of 
the Department of State for investigation as 
passport frauds; and that another 10 to 12 
eases previously sent for investigation had 
been tentatively identified as members of the 
Brotherhood. 

Today, almost. 250 files have been located 
and 120 passport frauds established. I would 
like to submit, for the record, a chart (num- 
ber 2) showing the growth of our investiga- 
tion of passport frauds connected with the 
Brotherhood. Although the Brotherhood is 
the largest narcotics organization perpetrat- 
ing passport frauds uncovered to date, it is 
but one of several groups which are commit- 
ting passport. frauds for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the international trafficking of nar- 
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cotics. Page 2 of the chart also reflects the 
growing trend toward the use of counter- 
feit. birth documents. These documents are 
of a high quality, which makes their detec- 
tion very difficult absent a referral to the 
state which purportedly Issued the docu- 
ments. This fact illustrates the sophistica- 
tion of the fraud perpetrators which con- 
fronts the Passport Office at the present time. 

Another reason for my concern is the use 
of United States passports obtained fraudu- 
lently by illegal aliens in the United States. 
This type of illegal activity has been the 
subject. of Congressional concern for some 
time. 

In my testimony of September 15, 1972, I 
submitted background information concern- 
ing Dominican and Mexican nationals ille- 
gally in the United States who were using 
birth certificates issued for persons born in 
Puerto Rico or the several states bordering 
Mexico for the purpose of obtaining United 
States. passports. This type of fraud is not 
limited to nationals of Mexico or the 
Dominican Republic. 

On October 6, 1972, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice received information that a group of 
Philippine nationals illegally in the United 
States had obtained United States passports 
in false identities. To date, investigation by 
both the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the Department of State’s Office 
of Secretary have documented 23 such cases. 

In each case, the Philippine national was 
approached by a so-called “broker”, an in- 
dividual dealing in fraudulent citizenship, 
travel, and identity documents. For a fee of 
$2,000, the broker provided the alien with 
documentation showing birth in the United 
States, The alien applied for a passport using 
the birth certificate provided by the broker. 
In most cases, the broker served as the alien's 
identifying witness when the alien applied 
for the passport. in his false identity. 

In at least. 12 cases, the “broker” identi- 
fied the aliens when they applied for loans 
im order to pay the broker’s $2,000-fee, In 
addition to the $2,000-fee, investigation indi- 
cates that these Philippine nationals subse- 
quently were. subject. to blackmail or extor- 
tion by the “broker”. 

This. case illustrates the type of “broker- 
age” operation through which aliens who ob- 
tain United States passports in false iden- 
tities for the purpose of remaining in the 
United States illegally are then victimized 
by the “broker” who made the aliens’ frauds 
possible. 

A significant factor in the statistics for the 
first six months of fiscal year 1973 is. the fact 
that, of the 135 domestic frauds detected 
during that period, 54 were discovered In the 
application stage before a passport was is- 
sued. This compares with the figure of 25 
discovered in the application stage for the 
same period in fiscal year 1972. 

In my opinion, the dramatic increase In 
the detection of frauds in the applications 
stage is a direct. result of fraud seminars pe- 
ing conducted by attorneys of the Legal Di- 
vision of the Passport Office. This program 
was initiated by the Passport Office in 1972 
when it became apparent that domestic pass- 
port fraud was on the increase. To date, all 
permanent Passport Office personnel in the 
United States who accept or adjudicate pass- 
port applications have attended at least one 
of these seminars. This program continues 
with the goal of extending fraud training to 
all persons taking passport applications. 

Wou may be interested to know that en- 
terprising persons involved in illegal activi- 
ties have written a “manual” on how to get 
documents to assume a false identity. The 
“manual” describes how the documents nec- 
essary to substantiate the false identity can 
be obtained from official government sources. 
It also deseribes in detail how to get birth 
certificates and identity documents. The 
“manual” pays the Passport Office a left- 
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handed compliment by emphasizing the fact 
that the United States passport is the single 
most valuable document which an imposter 
can have to substantiate a false identity. 
Possession of a valid passport in a false iden- 
tity gives the alien, narcotics trafficker, 
fugitive, or criminal a freedom or movement 
which would otherwise be denied to him. 

A few days ago, the Passport Office was 
informed that the manual had been revised. 
Although a copy is not available, it is believed 
that those portions of the manual describing 
how to obtain a valid passport in a false 
identity have been the subject of much of the 
revision. 

While the fraud seminar program has 
proved successful, as demonstrated by the 
dramatic increase in the number of frauds 
detected in the application stage, it is at best, 
only a partial solution, I believe that more 
frauds would be detected in the applica- 
tion stage if the pressures on Passport Office 
personnel are reduced to realistic levels. 

These pressures are especially acute in the 
passport feld agencies where the majority of 
all United States passports are issued and 
where, as a result, the greatest fraud poten- 
tial exists. In this regard, I would like to 
submit for the record a copy of a memoran- 
dum of April 27, 1973 (number 3) cent to me 
by Mr. William E. Duggan, Chief of the Pass- 
port Office Legal Division, This memoran- 
dum vividly portrays some of the problems 
the Passport Office confronts in combating 
passport fraud. Comment number one on 
page two of this memorandum is significant 
with regard to the detection of passport 
fraud in the application stage. 

The acceptance of passport applications by 
non-Passport Office personnel has relieved 
to some degree the pressure on passport field 
agency personnel working day-after-day un- 
der the stress and strain of handling hun- 
dreds of passport applicants pushing and 
arguing for expeditious service. It has done 
little to reduce the other pressures since 
each application must be examined and ad- 
jJudicated by Passport Office personnel for 
the purpose of establishing the applicants’ 
citizenship and identity, It has in fact in- 
creased the pressure in applications where 
there is an identity and possibly a fraud 
question, The question which might easily 
be resolved by a trained person in a face-to- 
face confrontation cannot be resolved with 
more documents in front of you. Thus more 
paperwork is engendered. 

The Passport Office has been drowning in 
paper work involved in management studies, 
reports, statistics, time-studies, manpower 
utilization studies, productivity analysis, and 
other such matters which seep down to us 
from upper echelons of management and 
administration. 

However, the passport field agencies are not 
the only areas experiencing acute pressures. 
The Legal Division of the Passport Office, 
with many responsibilities other than fraud 
detection and processing, has at present 35 
permanent employees of whom only 9 are 
attorneys. This staff will be decreased by the 
retirement of one attorney on June 30, 1973. 
_To give you a better understanding of the 
law enforcement procedures, I would like to 
submi* for the recorc a copy of a memoran- 
dum (No. 4) which describes the procedural 
steps involved when a fraud is uncovered or 
when a fraud is suspected in a given case. 
Given the increasing number of passport 
frauds, the limited number of personnel 
available to process these cases in the Legal 
Division, and the many other responsibilities 
of the Legal Division, it is obvious that the 
fraud seminars conducted by Legal Division 
attorneys, as valuable as the seminars are 
proving, imposes tremendous strains, 
re and operationally, on the legal 
staff. 


Without adequate staffing, the pressures 
on the Legal Division continues to increase 
and an exorbitant amount of costly overtime 
is the only answer. In due course, a point will 
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be reached where this patchwork remedy will 
become counter-productive. 

Even when fraud cases have been expedi- 
tiously processed through the Legal Divi- 
sion, the Passport Office is frustrated by long 
delays by the Department’s Office of Security 
in investigating such cases. This was ex- 
plained in considerable detail in my testi- 
mony of September 15, 1972. To update this 
data, I would like to submit, for the record, 
@ copy of a chart (No. 5) which shows the 
number of cases ending investigation by the 
Office of Security as of April 24, 1973. 

The explanation given by the Office of 
Security for the number of delinquent in- 
vestigation cases continues to be a “short- 
age of manpower,” as well as “several high 
priority requirements in other aspects of 
the total security program.” 

I do not take exception to the explanation 
furnished by the Office of Security. I am 
reasonably sure that office is interested in 
endeavoring to meet our requirements and, 
I might say from personal observation, the 
local security field agents are intensely in- 
terested in helping us combat passport 
frauds. I think I can state without fear of 
contradiction that this interest stems from 
the fact that passport fraud cases, as a cate- 
gory, offer real challenges to a professional 
investigation. 

It seems eminently clear that the Office 
of Security does not have sufficient man- 
power to meet our passport fraud problems 
and that the “delinquency” is due, in good 
measure, to greater priority given to other 
“security requirements.” 

By now, it should be obvious, as illustrated 
by the Brotherhood of Eternal Love, the 
Philippine alien cases, and the “manual” on 


* fraudulent identities which I have described, 


that the individuals committing passport 
fraud are becoming increasingly more knowl- 
edgeable in methods of obtaining fraudulent 
birth and identity documentation. We are en- 
deavoring to meet this increased knowledge 
on the part of our “opposition” by making 
our personnel more alert and knowledgeable 
in detecting symptoms of fraud. It is an 
established fact that careful and thorough 
examination by trained personnel of pass- 
port applications and their accompanying 
documents will result in the detection of 
many frauds in the application stage. A face- 
to-face confrontation increases the possibility 
that such frauds will be detected before the 
passports are issued and used in the further- 
ance of illegal activities. At the present time, 
while we are doing our best, our efforts are 
diminished and frustrated by the inadequate 
facilities and insufficient personnel furnished 
to the Passport Office. 

rt fraud as it pertains to narcotics 
and to illegal aliens is only one phase of a 
serious problem which we, in the Passport 
Office, have struggled with for years and 
called to the attention of anyone who would 
listen. Frankly, I am very discouraged about 
the whole situation and I don’t believe that 
a piecemeal approach to the problem will be 
successful. One hole in the dike may be 
plugged up, but two others will develop. 

The Passport Office has been fighting, for 
years, this battle of fraudulent documenta- 
tion to protect the integrity of the United 
States passport as well as the ensuing evils 
to society, such as illegal drug activity, which 
flows from the use of such a valuable docu- 
ment. However, this evil is not restricted to 
passports; it also involves credit cards, social 
security cards, welfare and pension pay- 
ments, birth records, drivers’ licenses, and 
the list goes on ad nauseam into the very 
fabric of our society. 

In summary, I think it is plain that the 
problem of the effects of fraudulent docu- 
mentation and impersonation are not re- 
stricted to the passport area. It is sympto- 
matic of one of the serious ills of our society 
at the present time, and it is time we work 
together and say a vigorous “no” to the ene- 
mies of our society. 
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It is with considerable regret that I advise 
you that in my opinion no action will be 
taken by the Executive Branch of our Gov- 
ernment until such time the Congress steps 
in with clear language legislation to make 
the use and presentation of fraudulent 
identifying documents to any Government 
Department or Agency or unit thereof a very 
expensive, unprofitable and unpleasant ex- 
perience for the perpetrator. Furthermore, 
the Congress should insist upon swift prose- 
cution of these cases for two valid and rela- 
tively simple reasons. Swift prosecution by 
the Department of Justice would engender 
second thoughts by criminals engaged in the 
practice of deceiving Government Agencies 
by the use of false identity documents and 
this, in turn, would help put the producers 
of such documents out of a very lucrative 
business which is presently flourishing 
around the United States. 

The second reason is that the salutary 
effect of swift and stern government action 
will save millions of dollars now wasted or 
irretrievably lost by such Federal and private 
operations as the Passport Office, Social Se- 
curity, Insurance Companies, Banks, Health 
Services, Pension Funds and even extend to 
the world-wide credit card racket. It is a 
known fact that the United States Passport 
is used the world over as an instrument of 
identity. Therefore, it makes sense to see to 
it that it is protected by law and that the 
Passport Office is given financial and admin- 
istrative support in its. role to maintain the 
integrity of the document. 

In my considered opinion, it has been 
proven impossible to obtain from the Execu- 
tive Bureaucracy the required support, con- 
sideration and protection which the Pass- 
port Office requires to carry out its statutory 
functions to provide efficient and effective 
passport and citizenship services to United 
States citizens both here and overseas. 
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To: PPT—Miss Frances G. Knight. 

From: PT/L—William E. Duggan. 

Subjeet: Observations Regarding Counter 

Work at New York. 

The tearm of attorneys observed that the 
number of persons applying for passports im 
the New York Agency began to accelerate 
about. 9:45. The number of applicants. con- 
tinued to increase until about 2:30 to 3:00 in 
the afternoon. At that time there were in the 
neighborhood of 20 to 25 or possibly 30 ap- 
plicants fm front of each station. The num- 
ber of applicants gradually diminished until 
about 4:00 when there were about 10 appli- 
cants im front: of each station. With the clos- 
ing of the Agency doors, the agents: were: able 
to complete the work about. 4:45 or 5:00. 

Observations indicated that each agent 
took about 3 to 5 minutes per applicant. The 
average time an applicant stood im line dur- 
ing the peak period of 11 to 3 was about 45 
minutes. Obviously, persons are not im the 
best. frame of mind after being required to 
stand in Hne for this length of time. This 
factor is mentioned because it exerts further 
pressure upon the agent in performing his 
job. Given the number of persons in Iine, it 
is a practical impossibility for the agents to 
spend more than 3 to 5 minutes with each 
applicant. 

The following conclusions must. be stated 
in fairness to the agents concerned as well as 
our fraud prevention program: 

1. Given the number of factors which must 
be considered, a period of 3 to 5 minutes is 
totally inadequate to do a thorough job of 
taking a passport application; 

2. The constant. pressure of applicants in 
front of am agent also creates barriers which 
make it dificult for the agent to detect 
fraud; 

3. The physica} limitations of the reception 
room are inadequate and create at times a 
sense of turmoil. This also lessens the effec- 
tiveness of our agents; 

& From a fraud point of view, I feel it. is 
necessary to state that except for the most 
obvious frauds, it is totally unfair to the 
agents concerned to hold them accountable 
for such frauds. as may filter through; 

5. Some action must be taken to reduce 
the pressure on agents taking applications 
in New York if we are to expect an acceptable 
standard of fraud detection In that Agency. 

6. The “melting pot” population situation 
in New York is peculiarly conducive to fraud 
potential. 

COMMENTS. 


1. It seems obvious to me that the current. 
program of having a number of Clerks of 
Court. and Post Offices accept applications 
has not solved the counter problem at New 
York City although it has helped to a certain 
extent. The apparent reason for this seems 
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to be that individuals wish to go to the 
agency responsible for issuing the passport 
rather than to a Post. Office or Clerk of Court. 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

2. Since New York is the most important 
overseas departure airport in the United 
States, the Agency has an exceptional load 
of emergency cases which must be handled 
at the counter. 

SUGGESTED SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Despite the views of the upper echelon im 
the Department of State that. of 
Passport. Agencies is a “bureaucratic’’ ma- 
neuyer, I recomend. as strongly as E ean, that. 
we establish several sub-agencies in the New 
York area to accept. applications. One obvious 
area is în the so-called Financial District of 
New York. The other areas cam be deter- 
mined by a review of counter applications 
to determine the areas from which the 
counter applications are coming. During my 
trip to New York I tentatively made arrange- 
ments to have counter applications segre- 
gated and sent to Washington for a survey 
to obtain statistics which would support a 
rational basis for establishing sub-agencies 
im New York. 
Apn 24, 1973. 

To PPT—Miss. Prances G. Knight. 

From PT/L—Wiliam E. Duggan. 

Subject. Current Procedures Used in the 

Processing of Passport Fraud Cases. 

When information appearing on a passport 
application, or received subsequent to the 
issuance of a passport, raises the possibility 
that a persom has perpetrated a fraud, the 
case is referred to the Legal Division of the 
Passport. Office. An attorney in the Legal Di- 
visiom reviews the entire file in order to de- 
termine what evidence is available to estab- 
lish a prima facie case of fraud or what 
addititonal evidence may be required to 
establish such a case. 

The attorney them prepares a detailed 
memorandum outlining the facts involved 
and the investigative action necessary to es- 
tablish a prima facie case of fraud. This 
memorandum and the case file are forwarded 
to the Office of Security of the Department. 
of State which has investigative jurisdiction 
im passport fraud cases. Upon compietion of 
the requested investigation, the file is re- 
turned to the Legal Division of the Passport. 
Office along with whatever evidence and in- 
formation was developed in the course of the 
investigation. 

If the concerned Passport Office attorney is 
satisfied that the investigation has devel- 
oped sufficient admissible evidence to estab- 
lish a prima facie case of passport fraud, he 
prepares a “Criminal Prosecution Summary.” 
The “Summary” along with the file, then is 
forwarded to the appropriate U.S. Attorney 
through the Office of Security of the Depart- 
ment of State. This procedure is designed to 
offer the U.S. Attorney with as much personal 
assistance and contact as possible with the 
Department of State. 

After receipt and, in due course, review of 
the case, it is the responsibility of the U.S. 
Attorney to decide if prosecution should be 
initiated or declined. If prosecution is de- 
clined, the case is. returned to the Passport 
Office, through the Office of Security, with a 
statement from the U.S. Attorney giving his 
reasons for not. initiating prosecution. If the 
US. Attorney accepts the case for prosecu- 
tion, he initiates the necessary procedures to 
bring the case to trial. 

Cases pending SY investigation as of 
April 24, 1973 
Cases opened in 1973 
Cases opened prior to January 1, 1973___ 
Cases opened prior to January 1, 1972___ 
Cases opened prior to January 1, 197b... 
Cases opened prior to January 1, 1970... 


Total cases pending. 
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ATTORNEYS FOR INDIGENT DE- 
FPENDANTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senate 
will shortly consider the continuing res- 
olution, which provides funds for fiscal 
1974 for agencies and programs for 
which the regular appropriation bill has 
not been passed. I am pleased to note 
that the House version of this vital bill 
includes continued funding for the com- 
pensation and reimbursement of at- 
torneys appointed by judges of the Dis- 
trict. of Columbia courts pursuant to the 
Criminal Justice Act. I hope the Senate 
will agree with this responsible course 
of action. 

If funds are not provided in the con- 
tinuing resolution for these attorneys, 
the criminal justice system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will have to slow dowm 
drastically, if not grind virtually to a 
halt. This would have wide and mge- 
sirable consequences: Longer delays 
from arrest to trial; more persons de- 
tained in the existing inadequate jail; 
less expert defense counsel and thus a 
higher likelihood of reversible error at 
the trial, not to mention potential un- 
fairness to the defendant. While the Su- 
perior Court in the city has begum to 
prepare for this contingency by seeking 
private lawyers to act without compen- 
sation, it is clear that this is not a satis- 
factory solution. Furthermore, a matter 
of principle is involved, for the Criminal 
Justice Act plainly intends that the 
funding for such attorneys be carried 
out under its provisions. 

The continuing resolution provides 
funds until the Departments of States, 
Justice and Commerce, the Judiciary 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act 
for fiscal 1974 becomes law, or Septem- 
ber 30, 1973, whichever first occurs. ‘Thus 
we have only a temporary solution, even 
if the Resolution is approved in its pres- 
ent form. To take care of the problem 
for the remainder of fiscal 1974, I will 
offer, along with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Marxras) and 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) an amendment to 
the State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary 
bill to provide funding under the Crimi- 
nal Justice Act for appointed attorneys 
in the District through fiscal 1974. 

The administration did not request 
and the House did not include funds for 
these appointed attorneys in either the 
State-Justice-Commerce appropriations 
bill or the District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill. I believe that the proper 
place for such funds—which everyone 
agrees are vitally needed as part of our 
crime control efforts—is the State- 
Justice-Commerce appropriations bill. 
First, the Criminal Justice Act clearly 
contemplates funding for appointed at- 
torneys in the District under its provi- 
sions, and thus through the State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations bill. Sec- 
ond, the District of Columbia budget for 
fiscal 1974 will have to be cut $8.5 million 
below the President's request because of 
action taken by the Congress on the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. In view of 
the necessity of developing a balanced 
budget for the District for fiscal 1974, 
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the other vital programs involved, and 
certain expenses not provided for in the 
budget request, the proper place for the 
$2.4 million needed by the courts for at- 
torneys for indigent defendants next 
year is, in our view, the State-Justice- 
Commerce appropriations bill. 

For these reasons, I will support the 
present version of the continuing resolu- 
tion on this point, and move to add the 
necessary funds to the State-Justice- 
Commerce appropriations bill for fiscal 
1974. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply disturbed by the possibility that 
funds may not be provided for continua- 
tion of the program for legal representa- 
tion of indigent defendants in Washing- 
ton, D.C., beyond the end of this fiscal 
year. Differences of opinion over how this 
program should be funded are causing 
concern in many quarters that no funds 
will be forthcoming from any source. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
has now reported out appropriations un- 
der the Criminal Justice Act for fiscal 
1974 and the committee has failed to 
include funds for District of Columbia 
indigent representation. 

Unless these funds are reinstated or 
are somehow forthcoming, the result 
could be havoc in the District of Colum- 
bia court system. Without Federal fund- 
ing to maintain the indigent defense 
program, such defendants will be with- 
out representation in the criminal courts 
of the District. Under prevailing law, 
such defendants are entitled to counsel 
and the failure to provide such counsel 
could make it legally impossible to pro- 
ceed with the disposition of criminal 
cases. How this will be squared with the 
right to a speedy trial remains to be seen. 

This problem has arisen because of 
conflicting opinions about the proper 
channel by which this program should 
be funded. In the past, it has been ad- 
ministered by the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts under the Criminal 
Justice Act. This procedure began in 
1966 after a ruling by the Comptroller 
General, and has continued under 1970 
amendments to the CJA (18 U.S.C. 3006A 
(1)) and more recent rulings of the 
Comptroller General—May 26, 1972. 
Many people believe that the program 
should be administered and funded 
through the District of Columbia and its 
budget. This view is consistent with that 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States which failed to request funds this 
year for the D.C. indigent program in the 
Federal judiciary appropriation request. 
District of Columbia funding is difficult 
this year, however, because the District 
budget has been set and cannot be 
changed at this late date for fiscal 1974. 
The result is the current impasse. 

The private bar has declined to at- 
tempt to undertake the defense of indi- 
gents. The enormity of the problem of 
coordinating so many private attorneys 
and joining them up with defendants 
have been cited as reasons. In addition, 
increasing specialization in the practice 
of law also means that many members of 
the private bar have had little or no 
criminal experience. This could raise 
serious constitutional questions of ade- 
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quate representation. Use of the private 
bar in lieu of continuation of Federal 
funding for the current program, there- 
fore, appears impractical. 

Whatever the eventual outcome of the 
debate about the preferred method of 
administering and funding the program 
in the future, we in the Congress should 
take steps to insure its continuation in 
fiscal 1974. 

Accordingly, I will join with Senators 
Bay and Ervin in an effort to add the 
necessary funds to the State-Justice- 
Commerce appropriations bill for fiscal 
1974. I hope that my fellow Senators will 
support this amendment as the best 
means to solve the problem. 


RETIREMENT OF JOHN M. REY- 
NOLDS, SENIOR COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at the 
end of this month, a number of career 
employees who have performed long and 
faithful service to the Senate will retire. 
One of them is John M. Reynolds who 
has served in the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate for almost 2614 
years. 

John Reynolds graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1939 and received his 
law degree from Yale University in 1942. 
After serving in the Army during World 
War I, he joined the staff of the Legis- 
lative Counsel on January 9, 1947. Since 
June 1963, he has served as a senior 
counsel in that Office. 

During most of his Senate career, John 
specialized in the fields of law over which 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Development, which I now serve 
as chairman, has jurisdiction. He worked 
so closely with the committee that we 
sometimes felt that he was a member of 
our staff. He assisted the committee on 
almost every important piece of legisla- 
tion reported by it in the past 20 years. 
His service cannot be praised enough. 
Not only his expert drafting skill, but his 
equally expert knowledge of the substan- 
tive provisions of law with which our 
committee deals, has immeasurably as- 
sisted the committee in carrying out its 
legislative functions during this long 
period. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to thank John Reynolds for the out- 
standing service and assistance which he 
has given to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Development over 
these years. While he will be missed by 
the entire Senate, and, of course, by his 
colleagues in the Office of the Legisla- 
tive Counsel, he will be particularly 
missed by our committee. 

And, finally, I want to convey my 
wish—and I am sure the wish of all Sen- 
ators—that John and his wife, Anne, will 
enjoy a long and happy retirement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to join my colleague in paying 
tribute to John Reynolds, who is leaving 
the Office of the Legislative Council of 
the Senate. 

John served the Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee during the en- 
tire period I have been in the Senate. His 
services to us were invaluable. He was 
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extremely qualified in his job and in 
dealing with the wide variety of the leg- 
islative matters over which our commit- 
tee has jurisdiction. He was a very able 
Senate employee and public servant. His 
services to our committee and to me will 
be missed. 

Certainly I wish for he and his wife the 
very best in his future retirement. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my words of appreciation to 
those that have been said regarding the 
retirement of John Reynolds. John’s 
service to the Senate in the Office of 
Legislative Counsel has been outstand- 
ing. He worked closely with those of us 
on the Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs Committee in drafting and mark- 
ing up legislation. His broad legal knowl- 
edge and long background of experience 
in working with our committee has 
helped us resolve many difficult ques- 
tions. So often in our markup sessions 
when a particularly sticky legal point 
would come up, one of our members 
would say “Let’s hear from John Rey- 
nolds on that,” and we could depend on 
a cogent, well-reasoned response from 
John. John is a gentleman in the finest 
sense of the word, and we in the Senate 
will miss him very much. 

I would like to extend my best wishes 
to John and his family and hope that 
he will have a happy and rewarding 
retirement. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to John Reynolds, who just recently 
retired from the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate. 

John was one of those individuals 
whose diligent work behind the scenes 
made our work on the Banking Commit- 
tee much easier. Although the legislation 
which he was asked to deal with ranged 
over a wide variety of issues, members 
of the committee always found that John 
had a grasp of the issue involved and an 
ability to convey our intent into the prop- 
er legislative format. His expertise on 
matters both technical and substantive 
is highly regarded and appreciated I am 
sure by all members of the committee. 

I extend my best wishes to John in 
his retirement and in whatever new en- 
deavor he may undertake, and offer the 
thanks which he deserves for so ably 
assisting the committee. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I join 
with the chairman (Mr. SPARKMAN) and 
other members of the Senate Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee, in 
expressing our appreciation for the work 
and dedication that John Reynolds has 
exhibited during his most commendable 
service to the Senate. 

Our form of government is based pri- 
marily on the written law. The task of 
developing an idea of public policy into 
explicit written legislative language is an 
extremely difficult task that quite often 
is overlooked. 

During John’s service to the Senate, 
he was recognized on a national level 
as one of the most competent and skill- 
ful legislative drafters. 

While we can understand John's de- 
parture, his expertise will be missed. I 
can only wish him the best. 
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THE BOMBING IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, con- 
tinued bombing in Cambodia is a misuse 
of Executive power that ignores the 
Congress, ignores the people, and ignores 
the Constitution. 

The President’s veto message on the 
Cambodia bombing ban raises interest- 
ing questions. The veto message uses the 
word “Communist” five times in threat- 
ening tones. 

Just who are these Communists? 

Can they be the Communists so fre- 
quently toasted last week and whose flags 
were officially flown throughout Wash- 
ington? 

Can they be the Communists in Peking 
who strolled with us at the Great Wall? 

Use of the word “Communist” is a scare 
tactic and a misrepresentation of “na- 
tional security” to rally support. 

Our bombs are not destroying an 
ideology; they are killing Cambodians 
opposing a feeble and corrupt regime kept 
afloat by U.S. tax dollars. 

Regardless of the Executive scorn for 
the Constitution, we in Congress must 
uphold our constitutional duty and con- 
tinue to legislate a halt to this illegal 
bombing. 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, last 
Sunday “the Baltimore Sun” published 
a thoughtful and reflective article by Er- 
nest B. Furguson about Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. I think it captures very well the 
feelings of warmth and pleasantness that 
make the middle-size towns of the Mid- 
west such attractive places to live. The 
citizens of Grand Forks do not have to 
gear their lives to avoid traffic jams or 
live in fear of getting mugged. Grand 
Forks, like other towns its size, allows 
its citizens to strike a good balance be- 
tween social concern and involvement 
and the simple enjoyment of life. It is no 
wonder that more and more people are 
returning to that kind of relaxed and en- 
joyable lifestyle available in North 
Dakota. 

At this time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Furguson’s article be 
printed in the Recorp, and I commend 
its reading to all who wish to know what 
life is like away from “the big city.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRAND Forks: MAN Has A GRIP on THINGS 

GRAND Forks, N. Dak.—When the commu- 
nity powers have their daily 3 o’clock get- 
together for coffee at the back table at the 
Golden Hours, their conversation distills a 
growing attitude among the leaders of the 
smaller towns and emptier states of America. 
Increasingly, they are just as pleased about 
what they do not have as about what they 
do. 

Flying west three years ago, I came to this 
Red River valley of the north with the Presi- 
dent’s entourage. He stopped to join a North- 
ern Plains regional governor's conference, and 
at that time the governors’ main collective 
worry was their states’ loss of population. 

Heading East this summer aboard the Em- 
pire Builder, I hear a different note. The 
population drain has slowed, but not stopped. 
Many young people, especially from the 
farms, still leave for the cities and the coasts 
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in search of jobs. Being only 150 miles east 
of the geographical center of North America, 
Grand Forks itself figures to be a propor- 
tionately heavy loser on the census theory 
that the national population trend is out- 
ward from the middle. 

But the town is growing. Its net additions 
include some youngsters off the farms as al- 
ways, but more conspicuously families that 
have gone away to the coast or the big city, 
and having tasted life there have hurried 
back. 

Smug is not the word for the attitude of 
the men around the back table. But the 
Chamber of Commerce manager, the con- 
servative lawyer, the retired banker who used 
to be on the state board of education, the 
editor and the power company manager are 
comfortable with what Grand Forks is. 

Like other small towns, Grand Forks has 
the quality so prized by James Rouse, the 
Maryland urban planner who likes to break 
big communities into manageable neighbor- 
hoods—a scale to which individual can relate, 
rather than being smothered by it. 

People here have more reason than most 
to be alert to the nuances of Mr. Nixon's 
agreements with Brezhnev—after all, the 
town is flanked by the Minuteman II’s, B- 
52’s, and ABM’s at sprawling Grand Forks Air 
Force Base. They make this one of the prime 
sites on any enemy's strategic target list. 

But Soviet-American relations are not 
something the voters here can affect directly. 
When the great congressional debate over 
the ABM was going on, here where the first 
installation was to be built the main news 
was the state high school basketball tourna- 
ment where the Fort Yates Indians were 
romping. 

During Brezhnev’s visit, it has been wheth- 
er and how many young North Dakotans 
are traveling the 100 yards to Minnesota to 
buy drinks they cannot buy on this side of 
the Red River. North Dakota turned down 
liquor for 18-year-olds on a referendum while 
Minnesota was approving it, and since June 1, 
places like the Spud Bar in East Grand Forks 
across the river have been bursting with 
students from this side. It has inspired some 
second thoughts among local voters. 

The scale of the traffic problem here is that 
drivers cannot get out of the habit of turn- 
ing left in front of others at the main down- 
town intersection. (To which I added the 
tourist observation that Third street out- 
side the hotel becomes a drag strip for about 
an hour at 1 A.M., when things are shutting 
down around town.) 

As to crime, there is about one murder 
& year, and perhaps two or three rapes— 
few enough to always qualify for Page One. 
Right now, the big item is a double murder 
of five years ago, in which the man con- 
victed is trying to win a new trial. 

Culture? The new $3 million auditorium 
at the University enables the town to bring 
in talent like Van Cliburn for the first time 
since the early 1900’s, when Caruso and other 
major artists stopped here because it was the 
obvious break point between the Twin Cities 
and Winnepeg. 

The university's football team went glor- 
fously to the Camellia Bowl last winter, and 
no home game is more than five minutes away 
from any home in town. A medical complex 
that will make Grand Forks “another 
Rochester,” in the Chamber of Commerce 
man’s words, is in process. There is some 
debate over what to build in the part of town 
near the depot where urban renewal is under 
way. 

There is no lack of seriousness among the 
coffee drinkers at the Golden Hour, nor of 
public concern. But there is a sense that here 
man has a grip on things, rather than being 
at the mercy of events far away. 

That is what draws back so many of those 
who have tried life elsewhere and found it 
frustrating. That is why men who draw 
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grand plans for the next America, and others 
who simply seek a place to raise a family, 
are so convinced that the obvious road leads 
back to the small towns. 


SENATOR GEORGE McGOVERN’S 
TAX REFORM PROPOSALS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, GEORGE 
McGovern recently testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee’ on 
the need for tax reform. His proposals 
reflect not only the expertise he has de- 
veloped over his years in Congress on 
this highly complex subject, but also his 
grasp of what is fundamentally wrong 
with the present tax laws. 

Senator McGovern points out in care- 
ful detail how our supposedly progres- 
sive tax system has become riddled with 
loopholes for wealthy individuals and 
large corporations over the years. As he 
says, “the loopholes do very little for 
most taxpayers and a lot for a few tax 
avoiders.” His research shows that fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than $10,000 a 
year pay a higher percentage of their in- 
come in tax then those who make $25,000 
a year; and small businessmen—individ- 
ual enterprises and family farmers—pay 
a higher percentage of their income in 
tax than America’s 100 largest corpora- 
tions. 

Senator McGovern suggests a number 
of revisions to the tax code which would 
correct those inequities. Under his plan, 
big business and individuals with in- 
comes in excess of $25,000 would be re- 
quired to pay their fair share of the cost 
of government and the additional reve- 
nue gained from loophole closing would 
be redistributed to the average citizen— 
in the form of a property tax credit for 
homeowners as well as relief from the 
400 percent increase in the payroll tax 
on workers over the last 15 years. And 
under the McGovern plan, the 90 percent 
of American enterprises which are tech- 
nically small business or family farms 
would continue to benefit from the In- 
vestment Tax Credit and ADR. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
stress one other point. The recent flood 
of Watergate disclosures has further un- 
dermined already badly shaken public 
confidence in government. We must heed 
the counsel of our leaders such as GEORGE 
McGovern who by their example have 
shown us that government is capable of 
representing all the people, not just the 
vested interest. We must propose and 
adopt laws which will restore decency to 
government. And tax reform is, as Sena- 
tor McGovern suggests, a good place to 
start. 

So I join with Senator McGovern in 
urging the Congress to act promptly on 
tax reform. I hope all our colleagues will 
make this matter of the highest priority. 
And I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senator McGovern’s tax reform 
proposals be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR GEORGE McGovern 
BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
APRIL 16, 1973 
First of all, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 

it is a privilege to appear before this com- 
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mittee and participate in the landmark series 
of panel discussions and hearings you are 
conducting this spring. I hope that the Trade 
legislation you will soon consider will not 
deflect you from your goal of reporting out a 
comprehensive Tax Reform bill for House 
passage this year. And I pledge to do my part 
to prevent the mutilation of that bill from 
Tax Reform to revenue giveaway, as hap- 
pened in the Senate in 1969. 

Before I discuss certain specific sugges- 
tions, I would like to raise three policy ques- 
tions that are central to the issue of tax 
reform. 

The first is the question of spending pri- 
orities. 

Although the fact is generally ignored, the 
tax laws themselves create a kind of Federal 
spending by favoring some groups over 
others. For instance, the law permits tax- 
payers to avoid paying their normal share 
of taxes if they make designated types of 
investment. Thus if J. Paul Getty puts his 
billions into oil, he can—as he has in the 
past—escape paying any taxes at all. The 
loss of his tax revenue has the same effect 
on the Federal budget as if the Treasury 
had collected his same taxes from him and 
then written him a multimillion dollar wel- 
fare check. And the increasing number of 
such loopholes has resulted in a generally 
regressive tax code which takes more and 
more from the people and less and less from 
the privileged. 

And not only do the loopholes rob us of 
revenue, but many of them do not even repay 
us with proportionate gains in economic 
growth. A 1969 Treasury Department study 
showed that $1.5 billion in tax preferences 
for the oil industry resulted in only a $150 
million increase in investment. In other 
words, these preferences were only 10% ef- 
fective. But if we repealed them and taxed 
oll income at the normal rate, we could 
achieve the same investment result with a 
direct subsidy, and the government would 
have one billion three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars more for essential domestic pro- 
grams or tax relief for ordinary citizens. 

So what is at stake in these hearings, as 
much as in any other budgetary debate be- 
fore the Congress, is the setting of priorities. 
We are the representatives of the people. 
And we must decide what is right for the 
people—tax and expenditure policies that 
directly benefit all of them or indirect sub- 
sidies to the few in the form of tax forgive- 
ness. 

It is in this same context of tax loopholes 
as expenditures that we must view the Pres- 
ident’s budget. It actually reflects only 80% 
of Federal spending. It leaves out $77 bil- 
lion worth of tax subsidies. 

Many of these tax expenditures aid the 
average citizen, or achieve worthwhile ends, 
and should be retained. I refer, for example, 
to the deductability of mortgage interest 
payments, state and local taxes and charita- 
ble contributions. 

But many others are not justified. They 
enable wealthy individuals and corporations 
to shelter their income and avoid paying 
thelr fair share of the burden of govern- 
ment, at a revenue cost that far exceeds the 
benefit to society. I refer, for example, to 
the tax breaks procured in the last two 
years alone for big business. According to the 
most recent Treasury Department estimates, 
they will cost the government approximately 
$7 billion in 1973—more than the entire cost 
of Mr. Nixon's proposed special revenue shar- 
ing program. 

The. concept of a tax expenditure is, of 
course, not new. The Senate version of the 
1971 Revenue Act would have required in- 
direct tax subsidies to be reported as Federal 
expenditures in the President’s budget, just 
as direct subsidies like welfare are now re- 
ported. But, the Administration succeeded 
in killing the proposal. 
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I think that we in the Congress must re- 
vive that principle this year. For it teaches 
us that in the last analysis the battle of the 
budget and the debate over tax reform are 
really two parts of the same problem. In- 
direct tax subsidies and direct Pederal ex- 
penditures both involve the same thing: 
Spending the taxpayer's dollar. And now Mr. 
Nixon's cutbacks and the need for a non- 
inflationary ceiling on Federal expenditures— 
whether tax subsidies or direct Treasury pay- 
ments—require us to make harder choices 
than ever before about an issue that is 
always with us: Where should the taxpayer's 
dollar go? 

To a $6.6 billion tax subsidy for business 
in the form of accelerated depreciation and 
the Investment Tax Credit, or to property 
tax relief for homeowners across the coun- 
try? 

To a $4 billion tax subsidy for the heirs 
of wealth, or to fairly priced electricity 
through REA, low cost loans to family farm- 
ers, and water and sewer grants and REAP? 

Will we continue to tax money earned by 
money at a lower rate than money earned 
by men, or will we arrest the decay in our 
crime-ridden cities and seriously attack the 
problems of drug addiction? 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the choices be- 
fore the Congress this year. 

The President understands the implica- 
tions of the expenditure aspect of Federal 
tax policy. He has launched an aggressive 
campaign to secure his own priorities for 
both the direct and the tax subsidy expendi- 
tures he favors. 

The Administration's oversimplified claim 
is that the Congress must accept the Presi- 
dent's priorities—or raise taxes on the aver- 
age citizen by 15 percent. Mr. Nixon appar- 
ently has decided that his victory last No- 
vember was an excuse to abandon his cam- 
paign promise to send comprehensive tax re- 
form to the Congress before the first of this 
year. His post-election position is that there 
is no revenue in tax reform. 

As the President's chief domestic adviser 
recently said in a television interview: 

“Actually there is a lot of misinformation 
around in this business of tax loopholes. You 
don’t raise very much money by making 
every taxpayer pay some tax, You don't raise 
very much money by making every corpora- 
tion pay a tax. Where you really can raise 
money by closing loopholes is if you don't let 
the average householders deduct the interest 
on his mortgage anymore, and you don’t let 
him deduct charitable contributions to his 
church or to the Boy Scouts, or you don't 
let him take personal exemptions.” 

This kind of apology for tax favoritism is 
a calculated attempt to frighten the public 
about tax reform. 

White House agents and indeed the Presi- 
dent himself have sought to paint the picture 
of a wise and prudent Executive courageously 
holding a spendthrift Congress in check. We 
stand accused of advocating a $15 billion 
increase in Federal spending and misleading 
the people with a bogus claim that tax re- 
form can help pay the bill, 

Let me quote again from the Ehrlichman 
interview: 

“I think you will see, as the House Ways 
and Means Committee goes through this 
process, that there is no way to raise the $15 
billion, for instance, that the spenders in 
Congress want to run over the President's 
budget, unless you start digging into the 
average taxpayer's exemptions, or charitable 
deductions or mortgage credits or something 
of that kind.” 

That is untrue—and Mr. Ehrlichman knows 
it is untrue. It is false on two counts. Mr. 
Ehrlichman knows that a number of Senators, 
including me, have joined in sponsoring leg- 
islation which would hold the budget to $4.7 
billion less than Mr. Nixon wants to spend. 
The Senate has already approved a spending 
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ceiling $700 million below the Administra- 
tion’s budget. And Mr. Ehrlichman knows, 
too, that many billions of dollars can be re- 
trieved without even looking to the sensible 
and universally popular tax provisions he 
describes. 

Actually, Mr, Nixon has proved to be a big- 
ger spender than any of us in the Legislative 
Branch. He seeks to spend, in the form of 
direct and tax expenditures, a total of $345.7 
billion; but under the proposal I have co- 
Sponsored in the Senate, we would spend at 
least $4.7 billion less. 

So let us examine Federal spending as a 
whole—not just the direct Treasury expendi- 
tures the President assails, but the tax ex- 
penditures that steal our revenues away. 

Let us not permit the Administration to 
ignore the budget-busting impact of unjusti- 
fied tax subsidies. 

Let us look closely at all forms of welfare, 
for those who are powerful, as well as those 
who are poor. For in the erid it is the ordinary 
citizen who pays for both. 

The President has urged that we review 
the domestic budget and eliminate needless 
waste and programs which do not work. I 
agree with that as a principle, although I 
differ with Mr. Nixon on particulars. But why 
does the President exempt unfair and unpro- 
ductive tax giveaways from this review? 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the skepticism 
you have expressed, not about our ability, 
but about our will, to raise further revenue 
tax reform. In 1969, you saw the strong 
reform bill you reported cut weakened by 
the time the President signed it into law. 
However, I think that circumstances are 
different this year. The public is sensitive to 
tax injustice, and angry about tax favoritism. 
And more members of Congress seem ready 
for real tax reform. 

So now is the time to ask ourselves where 
we should invest our people’s hard-earned 
taxes, in the domestic programs they need, 
or in tax giveaways no one truly needs? 
Should the majority of Americans pay more 
regressive taxes so a minority of Americans 
can avoid most taxes? 

In 1960, corporate income taxes accounted 
for 23% of the Federal tax burden. Today 
they account for 15%. And who has made up 
the difference? The individual taxpayer 
whose share has risen 60% to 75% în the 
same period. And the most regressive Fed- 
eral tax, the payroll tax on workers, now 
accounts for twice as much of Federal rev- 
enues as it did in 1960. Payroll taxes increased 
400% between 1958 and 1969; and additional 
increases since then have already wiped out 
the tax reductions for ordinary citizens 
enacted only four years ago. 

As Americans, we have long prided our- 
selves on our progressive tax system. But the 
loopholes have subverted that progressivity. 
They do very little for most taxpayers and 
& lot for a few tax avoiders. That is the 
unmistakeable message of this first chart: 
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As you can see, there is an enormous dif- 
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a million dollars a year pay at least $310,000 
less than the statutory tax rate. And if you 
look at the column labelled loophole savings, 
you will see how overwhelmingly the loop- 
holes benefit the rich. It is the exact opposite 
of progressive taxation—under the loopholes, 
the more you have in income, the more you 
save in taxes. For example, the loopholes now 
save a machinist who earns $10,000 a year 
only $480; but an investor who makes $500,- 
000 a year avoids $150,000 of tax. 

However, these Federal statistics tell only 
part of the story. In the last twenty years 
those state and local taxes which fall hardest 
on the average citizen have also increased 
dramatically. For example, property and sales 
taxes have more than doubled in the last fif- 
teen years. 

This second chart refiects the percentage 
of all taxes—Federal, state, and local—for dif- 
ferent income groups in 1968: 


Percent of private income paid in tares 


Income Group: 
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$15,000 to $25,000 
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Source.—Herriot-Miller Study: Who 
Taxes in 1968, Table 7. 


These figures speak more eloquently than 
any words about the injustice of our tax sys- 
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tem. If you make $6,000 a year, you pay 31% 
of your income in taxes. But if you make 
$25,000, you pay at a lower rate. And the rate 
is almost the same for someone who makes 
$10,000 as it is for someone who earns $10,000. 
Our tax system is regressive, not progressive. 
And it hits average citizens doubly hard. They 
receive none of the public assistance given to 
some people in the lowest brackets, but their 
taxes support the loophole savings given to 
all the people in the highest brackets. 

More than four years ago, statistics re- 
leased by Treasury Secretary Joseph Barr led 
to what became known as the taxpayer's re- 
volt. He disclosed that in 1967, 155 Americans 
with incomes over $200,000 had paid not one 
penny in income taxes. And when the figures 
for 1969 came out, they showed that 1,235 
Americans with incomes over $100,000 had 
escaped taxes entirely. 

So the Congress and the Administration 
sought to satisfy the public outrage by en- 
acting what was called the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969. It should have been called the Tax 
Reform Mirage of 1969. 

The bill you reported out, Mr. Chairman, 
was a strong bill. Sections 301 and 302 of the 
House bill provided for a complicated, but I 
think effective, minimum tax. Unfortunately, 
& far weaker substitute was in the bill finally 
signed by the President. 

As a result, 394 families with incomes over 
$100,000 paid no Federal income tax in 1970. 
In the same year, 1,338 families with $50,000 
incomes and 3,314 families with incomes over 
$30,000 also paid no tax. 

And while the minimum tax made many 
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wealthy families pay something, it did not 
make them pay their fair share. In 1970, 318 
of America’s richest families paid an averare 
of less than 4.5% of their earnings in income 
taxes. They were in income groups that aver- 
aged between $470,000 and $1,400,000 a year. 
Had they paid taxes at a rate of 60 percent, 
not even the nominal rate for their income 
groups, the government would have gained 
$291 million in revenue—only $9 million less 
than the entire cost of the Rural Water and 
Sewer grant program the President just 
vetoed, 

This is the tax system that Mr. Ehrlichman 
defends. And these are the priorities the 
President has set: A 4 percent tax for 318 
wealthy families and no water and sewer 
grants for rural communities. 

And such favoritism is not limited to 
wealthy individuals. Although the total 
amount is obscure, some of our largest cor- 
porations also profit from tax welfare. 

One commentator has estimated that the 
100 largest companies in America paid just 
27 percent of their net income in Federal 
corporate taxes in 1969. And a group of ex- 
perts examining documents filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
other public sources has estimated that at 
least eight of America’s largest corporations 
paid no Federal income taxes at all in either 
1970 or 1971. Though they amassed $788 
million in before tax profits and paid their 
shareholders more than half a billion dol- 
lars in dividends, these companies actually 
managed to get tax refunds. 


oo third chart refiects the experts’ find- 
gs: 
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Most of us are familiar with the names on 
the chart—names like Alcoa, McDonnell 
Douglas, and U.S. Steel. And all of us in this 
room, and almost every wage-earner in 
America, paid more income taxes than they 
did. We paid our taxes and we paid their 
taxes, too. We made up for the taxes Con- 
tinental Oil did not pay on $109,000,000 in 
net profits. We paid for the $76,000,000 that 
went to their shareholders in dividends 
rather than to the government in taxes. And 
even the corporations that do pay some- 
thing often pay at a lower rate than low in- 
come citizens. In 1971, I.T.T. had net in- 
come before taxes of $413,000,000. And they 
had almost as much left after taxes, since 
at most they paid at a rate of only 4.9%. 

Let me stress that these figures are just 
estimates. So long as the law shields cor- 
porate returns from public view, we can never 
know the full extent of corporate tax avoid- 
ance. But the information now available in- 
dicates that the amounts involved are 
astronomical. 

It is small wonder that many ordinary 
Americans have come to distrust the govern- 
ment and to resent even some of its best pro- 
grams and goals. We cannot reasonably ex- 
pect our people to pay for justice to others 
when the tax laws deny justice to them. 

So my point here, Mr. Chairman, is that 
your legislation require all Americans, cor- 
porations as well as individuals, to carry a 
fair share of the load. Higher taxes for the 
tax avoider will mean lower taxes for the 
average citizen. And fairer taxes for all our 
citizens will mean greater public confidence 
in government. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
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most efficient and effective way to speedy 
tax reform is to combine your tax reform 
legislation with the tariff legislation the Ad- 
ministration has requested. The most recent 
press reports indicate that the current White 
House strategy is to derail tax reform by 
stressing the urgency of trade legislation. I 
do not mean to imply that such legislation 
is not essential. This nation’s balance of 
payments deficits have increased dangerously 
in recent years. We need new trade legisla- 
tion this year. We needed it last year, too. 

But it is interesting that the urgency the 
White House has given to trade legislation 
has grown in direct proportion to the threat 
that the Congress might pass meaningful 
tax reform. 

I think we must enact both bills. And my 
suggestion that you combine them would 
assure that we could have both within a 
resonable period of time, Indeed, I believe 
many Senators will agree that we cannot 
meet our responsibilities unless we pursue 
that strategy before the Finance Committee 
and on the Senate floor. 

As to my specific suggestions for reform, 
Mr. Chairman, my views are well known. 
Last fall during the presidential campaign, 
I put forward a comprehensive tax reform 
proposal which could have lowered the taxes 
for all taxpayers, and at the same time 
raised substantial new revenues through 
loophole reduction. I would like to submit 
for the record a memorandum of that pro- 
posal which I ask that you consider in your 
deliberations. It is essentially a long term 
plan for reform. But what I would like to 
focus on today is a short term plan for the 
next three years, which would allow us to 
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reduce tax avoidance and restore program 
cutbacks now, while we carefully re-examine 
and reform the Federal tax code, 

I suggest that we begin with a modified 
version of the proposal Chairman Mills has 
put forth and repeal the entire tax code, ef- 
fective January 1, 1977. Then over the next 
three years, this committee could continue 
the process you have started, and write a 
new tax code which would do justice to all 
our citizens, and at the same time rationally 
raise the revenues we will need in the dec- 
ades ahead. 

I also suggest the following temporary but 
immediate revisions in the tax code, to be 
effective until your longer term reforms are 
enacted. 

First, we should revise the accelerated de- 
preciation provisions of the 1971 Revenue 
Act and adjust the Investment Tax Credit. 
While they should continue to be available 
to small business and independent farmers, 
for larger firms ADR should be repealed ard 
ITC should be limited to net increases in 
investment. 

These revisions would not only lead to 
greater tax justice; they are also good eco- 
nomics. Business taxes are, in many in- 
stances, as regressive as the individual tax 
rates I described earlier. While the 100 largest 
companies paid just 27 percent of their net 
income tax in 1969, smaller corporations paid 
44 percent—a rate two-thirds higher than 
those they struggle to compete against. In 
effect, our tax system discriminates against 
individual enterprise and family farms in 
favor of conglomerates and agribusiness. 

Limiting ITC to net investment would end 
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wasteful subsidies and restore the original 
purpose of the act—to reward increases in 
investment that would not otherwise be 
made, And limiting this revision of ITC to 
large firms would thwart the Administra- 
tion's argument against the reserve ratio 
test—the formula used in the Kennedy 
years—because it would make extra book- 
keeping unnecessary for the 90.1% of Ameri- 
ean business which is small busir-ess. 

The revision of ADR and the reform of 
TTC would increase tax receipts by more than 
$5 billion, 

Second, we should close the loophole for 
unrealized capital gains at death, with an 
exception for estates of moderate size, a 
deferral of taxes on property left to a spouse, 
and extended averaging provisions. The in- 
evitability of death should not assure the 
avoidability of taxes. We should no longer 
permit the passage from generation to gen- 
eration of vast sums of unearned and un- 
taxed wealth. And if wealthy estates paid 
taxes on the real value of property, we would 
have $2.5 billion more in revenues each year. 

Third, we should grant a more equitable 
$160 tax credit in place of the regressive 
personal exemption. Under the present sys- 
tem, a personal exemption reduces taxes by 
$525 for taxpayers in the highest bracket, 
but only $107 for those in the lowest bracket. 
By changing from an exemption to a tax 
credit, we would reduce taxes for more than 
85% of American families and at the same 
time raise nearly $1.5 billion in additional 
revenue. 

Fourth, we should remove the $100 divi- 
dend exclusion. Eighty-six percent of the 
benefits of this loophole go to the richest 5% 
of our taxpayers, while only 4% goes to the 
average citizen. Its elimination would yield 
$400 million dollars, 

Fifth, we should subject those who earn 
income from investments to the same with- 
holding and reporting requirements as wage 
earners. Because the banks and Wall Street 
brokerage houses did not want the annoyance 
of extra bookkeeping, withholding for the 
rich was repealed during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. But the question in this age of 
computers is which problem is the more 
serious—bookkeeping for banks and brokers 
or the revenues lost in unreported dividend 
and interest income. One commentator has 
estimated such unreported income at $6 bil- 
lion a year, with a $1 billion revenue loss. 

Sixth, we should repeal DISC and other 
tax breaks for foreign earned income. In a 
period of high unemployment, corporations 
should be encouraged to export their prod- 
ucts, but not the jobs of American workers. 
And by enacting that principle into the tax 
code, we can raise $1.3 billion more. 

These six proposals, if adopted, would give 
us $11.5 billion in additional revenue the first 
year. Some of that should be applied to re- 
ducing the tax on ordinary citizens and the 
rest should be invested in our needs at home. 

In addition, I think we should limit the 
amount of income taxpayers with gross in- 
comes in excess of $25,000 can shelter from 
taxation by exploiting existing loopholes. 
This would not pass judgment on the merit 
of any individual loophole. Instead, it would 
set a reasonable limit on the amount of tax 
the wealthiest 1% of taxpayers can avoid. 
The figure I suggest is the fifty percent 
standard of the 1969 House bill. That would 
mean that even though a taxpayer with a 
million dollar income might find a way to 
shelter up to $500,000, at least he would have 
to pay full taxes on the other five hundred 
thousand. 

‘Tax relief for the average citizen should be 
among the highest priorities of this Congress. 
But so should restoring the cutbacks uni- 
laterally imposed by the Executive Branch. 
That is why I would also like to see the mili- 
tary budget reduced to a maximum of last 
year’s level minus the cost of last year’s mili- 
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tary operations in Indochina. Those military 
savings, if applied to our needs at home, 
could free Federal revenues and permit sub- 
stantial tax reduction, 

But given the present organization of the 
Congress, there is no way for revenue com- 
mittees such as yours to reconcile their leg- 
islation with the committees who review the 
outlays side of the budget. And the need for 
an effective lid on Federal spending in this 
time of rampant inflation makes it unwise 
for us to approve tax reductions which might 
ultimately increase the Federal deficit and 
further fan the fires of inflation. 

However, we can adopt a system of tax 
credits for some of the regressive taxes the 
average citizen pays and direct the Treasury 
to calculate the amount of the credit on a 
per capita basis. We can provide that all Fed- 
eral revenue in excess of the amounts needed 
to keep the Federal deficit at the President's 
proposed $12.7 billion “full employment” 
level be turned back next year in the form of 
tax credits. 

In this way, we can achieve a reasonable 
and just rate reduction which will assure 
that tax savings will not be subverted by an 
even greater inflation. 

Those are my specific suggestions for the 
next three years, 

But in conclusion, let me stress again the 
three general principles with which I opened 
my testimony. 

I hope that the Administration will not 
successfully sidetrack your tax reform efforts 
with trade legislation. 

I hope the Congress will evaluate the rev- 
enue side of the budget in light of the tax ex- 
penditure concept, so that we can judge fairly 
which kinds of Federal spending deserve pri- 
ority. 

And I hope that tax reform this year will 
not be a mirage once more—that whatever 
reforms we adopt will do justice to the aver- 
age citizen rather than handing more sub- 
sidies to the privileged few. 


SUMMARY or SENATOR McGovern’s PROPOSALS 
FOR LONGTERM FEDERAL TAX REFORM 


There ts no better indicator of the health 
or illness of a society than the way in which 
it imposes taxes on its me--bers. A fair, efi- 
cient and evenhanded tax system is a basic 
demand and urgent need of every American. 

Over the years the personal and corporate 
income taxes and the estate and gift taxes, 
which should be the best and most equitable 
of taxes, have beccme riddled with loopholes, 
special tax shelters, inequities and a mass of 
complexities. 

Senator McGovern proposes fundamental 
tax reform. We should set clear objectives 
and basic guidelines for fair and effective 
taxation and proceed toward legislation to 
accomplish these goals just as rapidly <3 an 
orderly and responsible transition will per- 
mit. All of our objectives cannot be accom- 
plished at once, but we can no longer delay 
full recognition of those objectives and a 
significant start toward them. 

The Nixon administration in recent 
months has been dispatching emissaries to 
the Congress and the people to assure them 
that nothing much is wrong with the tax 
system and that a little minor tinkering here 
and there will set everything right. This is 
simply not true and every informed person 
knows it. Omissions from income, excessive 
deductions and “tax shelters” abound. A sys- 
temctic overhaul is essential but the Nixon 
administration, while talking reform during 
the campaign has since pulled back from 
its campaign promises. The congressional 
initiative is needed now to give reform both 
aim and life. 

With these tax provisions removed 
we would be able to restore real progressivity 
to the income tax system and still reduce the 
high top rates that today give a superficial 
appearance of heavy taxation. In fact, these 
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top rates catch few people. A properly recon- 
structed individual income tax could have a 
maximum rate of 48% as part of the reform 
program. Such a tax, by treating taxpayers 
equally, would be neutral as between various 
forms of investments and competing alter- 
native sources of income. 

‘The Senator's specific recommendations for 
reform include equitable and fair rules of 
transition, which will bring about fully ef- 
fective changes within three years. In the ag- 
gregate these reforms when fully effective 
will add to annual Federa: revenues over $22- 
billion and give all taxpayers faith in the 
fairness of the tax system, They involve no 
tax increase for the average person who al- 
ready pays his fair share of taxes and would 
result in actual tax reduction for the aver- 
age citizen. 

The specific reforms include: 

1. Inclusion of capital gains in income. 
Under present law, half of all capitai gains 
on property held by individuals over six 
months goes untaxed completely. In addition, 
& special maximum rate of 25% applies to 
the first $50,000 of gain, benefiting only the 
highest brackets. Corporations also enjoy a 
special 30% rate on capital gains. 

The taxation of all capital gains at the 
rates applicable to income generally with 
equitable exemptions for house holders and 
independent farmers would produce, if 
phased in by 1975, added revenues of $7-bil- 
lion from individuals and another $1-villion 
from corporations. This massive addition to 
revenues can be achieved with a maximum 
tax for all income of 48%, and this recom- 
mendation includes this important reform 
in the tax rate structure. These provisions, 
in addition to their fairness, will also accom- 
plish a major simplification of the income 
tax. The 10% increase in the capital gains 
tax in 1969 did not produce the depression its 
critics foretold. Indeed the stock market has 
reached new highs since. And equitably phas- 
ing in the reforms would, combimed with 
overall rate reduction, result in more not less 
capital for investment. 

The Senator proposes also that the new 
provisions be phased in equitably over a 
period of two or three years. The present 
system for averaging imcome which is 
bunched up in a single year should be per- 
Tected for capital gains so as to avoid any 
excessive tax on isolated gains, such as from 
the sales of a business bullt up over many 
years. In addition, losses would be made 
Tully deductible against gains. 

2. Taxing capital gains at death. At present, 
no income tax is collected on property which 
has gone up in value but which a taxpayer 
still owns at death. The appreciation in 
value is added to the cost basis at death 
and so is never taxed. This tends to lock in 
investments and also produces inequitable 
differences between taxpayers. 

The Senator proposes that all gains be 
taxed at death (with an exemption for 
estates of moderate size and for property left 
to a spouse.) The same rules should apply 
to gifts. Again, the tax rate would not exceed 
48%, with appropriate transition and syer- 
aging provisions. This reform would produce 
added revenues of $4-billion in 1975. 

3. Taxable municipal bonds. Interest on 
state and municipal bonds today goes com- 
pletely free of tax. States and cities thereby 
save on interest costs. But only about 70% 
of the Federal revenue lost goes to the local 
governments, The other 30% goes to the 
bondholders. For a top bracket taxpayer, 
$5.00 of tax exempt interest is equivalent 
to $16.67 of other income, a bonus of $11.67. 
For a 20% bracket taxpayer, the bonus is 
only $1.25. Generally, only high bracket tax- 
payers and banks buy municipal bonds, 

The Senator recommends a plan, along 
the basic lines supported by the U.S. Gov- 
ernors Conference, the National League of 
Cities, the Investment Bankers Association 
and a recent Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
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ton conference including state and municipal 
government representatives, under which 
local governments could at their option issue 
taxable bonds and receive a Federal subsidy 
of 50% of the interest cost. This should 
result in widespread issuance of taxable 
bonds, not only ending the present tax in- 
equity but also producing a substantial in- 
crease in revenues to hard pressed local goy- 
ernments and thus easing the pressure for 
increasing local taxes. 

The net cost to the Federal Government of 
this measure would be small—probably $300- 
million in 1975. The total benefits flowing 
directly to the state and local governments 
would be large—$900-million. 

4. Eliminating tax preferences for oil, gas 
and other natural resources. The long-crit- 
icized system of percentage depletion allow- 
ing deductions far in excess of actual costs 
incurred, should be abolished. If phased out 
equitably, this reform would generate $1.4- 
billion of additional revenue in 1975. 

Intangible drilling, development and ex- 
ploration costs should be required to be 
capitalized where producing properties result 
from the outlays. This step would by 1975 
add another $800-million annually to our 
revenues, 

A 1969 Treasury Department study proved 
how wasteful these subsidies are. The $1.5 
billion in oil tax preferences produced only 
a 10% or $150-million increase in investment, 

A properly conceived Federal energy pol- 
icy should replace the present scattershot 
tax subsidy. If subsidies are found necessary 
they should be adopted outside the tax system 
and directed as specifically needed. 

5. Reducing depreciation allowances, The 
recently added ADR provisions of the tax 
law permit businesses to increase deprecia- 
tion allowances by 20% in excess of industry 
guideline rates, which themselves are exces- 
sively generous in that they produce faster 
write-offs than average industry experience. 
The result has been an unjustified and in- 
defensible tax reduction for large businesses. 
In the interests of simplification and admin- 
istrative convenience, taxpayers should be 
permitted to use the industry guidelines as a 
matter of right. However, the new 20% lee- 
way should be abolished for all but small 
business and independent farmers and the 
guidelines reexamined and tied to average 
experience (instead of to the present 30% 
of taxpayers who depreciate their assets the 
fastest.) 

These corrections to business depreciation 
would add revenues of $4.2-billion in 1975. 

6. Revision of the investment credit, The 
investment credit has proved a useful device 
in the past for stimulating business invest- 
ment and shoulc be retained for individual 
enterprise and family farms, But for larger 
concerns it should be limited to net increases 
in investment instead of rewarding, as it 
does now, investment which would have been 
made without the incentive of the credit. An 
adjustment reducing the revenue loss by 1975 
is a reasonable goal. 

An adjusted credit allowance in 1975 
should produce at least an additional $2.5 
billion of business taxes, leaving about $1.5- 
billion of credits, 

7. Eliminating real estate investment tax 
shelters and special amortization provisions, 
At present, real estate investors are provided 
with tax write-offs and allowances which are 
accurately known as "tax shelters”. Elimina- 
tion of these subsidies encouraging exces- 
sive investment in such properties as com- 
mercial buildings, offices, shopping centers 
and luxury apartments, is an essential re- 
form. The Senator favors a program of Fed- 
eral subsidies for low income housing outside 
the tax system and as part of a well conceived 
housing bill will provide stimulus where 
needed. 

In addition, various rapid amortization 
provisions brought into the law since 1969 
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have created further incentives for the for- 
mation of “tax shelter syndicates” for high 
bracket taxpayers. These should be repealed 
for future ventures. While these provisions 
should not have been enacted in the first 
place, it would be unfair to penalize inves- 
tors who have relied on them. If there is a 
meritorious case for some subsidy in any of 
these areas, this can be efficiently handled 
through direct expenditure programs rather 
than through tax deals for the wealthy. 

This series of recommendations would add 
an estimated $1.1 billion to revenues in 1975. 

8. Repeal special treatment for income 
earned abroad. Last year, corporations en- 
gaged in foreign export were granted a spe- 
cial tax deferral (called DISC) on half their 
earnings, which may be perpetuated indef- 
nitely and thus amounts to a virtually per- 
manent tax reduction. The measure is inef- 
fective and indefensible and should be re- 
pealed promptly. 

Controlled foreign subsidiary corporations 
are frequently used to defer all U.S. tax on 
their earnings for long periods of years. Pro- 
visions enacted in 1962 to reach some cases 
should now be extended so as to tax U.S. 
parent shareholders on their share of all 
profits of their controlled foreign subsi- 
diaries. 

The basic provisions relating to the foreign 
tax credit allowed for taxes paid abroad 
should be retained but should be tightened 
and revised to eliminate excessive allow- 
ances and abuses now producing unaccepta- 
ble reductions in effective rates of taxation. 

These improvements in our treatment of 
American business conducted abroad will 
produce more neutral and evenhanded taxa- 
tion as compared with taxes placed on do- 
mestic business enterprises. In 1975 this se- 
ries of tax reforms will produce some $1.3- 
billion in added revenues. 

9. Eliminating “tax shelter” farm losses. 
Wealthy non-farmers today often invest in 
farm properties as tax shelters. Deductions 
available to farmers are used to offset high 
bracket non-farm income. This is a threat 
to real farmers and causes a distortion of 
true farming activities and unsound compe- 
tition for farmland. 

The Senator recommends a provision sim- 
ilar to the Metcalf bill which would prevent 
farm losses in excess of $15,000 from being 
deducted against non-farm income. This will 
not affect real farmers but will end “tax 
shelter” for white collar “farmers.” 

The revenue yield from this reform is esti- 
mated at $100-million a year. 

10. Strengthen the excess investment inter- 
est provision. Many wealthy taxpayers today 
use borrowed money to make non-income 
producing capital investments and deduct 
the investment interest from other income, 
tuus deferring or totally escaping tax on such 
income. The only limit today on this practice 
is to disallow half of the interest in excess 
of investment income and then only above 
$25,000 annually. 

The $25,000 exemption should be reduced 
to a $1,000 level and otherwise investment 
interest should be deductible only against in- 
vestment income. 

This reform will increase revenue by $300- 
million a year. 

11. Revision of death and gift taxes. Our 
present estate and gift taxes are imposed 
on estates of decedents and on persons mak- 
ing lifetime gifts. The structure is riddled 
with loopholes and inequities. Moreover, the 
gift tax is not integrated with the estate 
tax, but operates as an ineffectual separate 
element in taxing transfers of wealth. Vari- 
ous trust devices also permit very large es- 
tates to skip generations with no tax. In 
some instances estates may escape any tax 
for a hundred years. On the other hand, an 
estate left wholly to a surviving sp~use may 
be twice taxed in relatively few years. There 
are other gross defects in the system. 
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The Senator recommends that these taxes 
be replaced by a single acvessions tax, im- 
posed on recipients of property, this being 
the most appropriate way of measuring abil- 
ity to pay and assuring fairness. This inte- 
grated accessions tax would remove genera- 
tion skipping devices, but would not apply 
to transfers to spouses. It would provide 
generous exemptions for moderate sized re- 
esipts of transferred property. This new 
tax, because it creates more taxpayers and 
splits estates so that it require a new struc- 
ture of rates and exemption which will re- 
quire careful detailed statistical study in the 
early days of the new administration. 

This much improved and fairer transfer 
tax ssytem would significantly increase rev- 
enues in the long-run. In social terms it 
would be a much better tax system, aimed di- 
rectly at avoiding unduly high concentra- 
tions of wealth, while permitting more ade- 
quate provisions for spouses and very fair 
allowances for descendants, 

CONCLUSION 


These reforms will make available, for our 

urgent Federal programs and needs, over 
$22-billion annually. Even more important, 
by closing the present loopholes and elim- 
inating the shelters, they will give a sense of 
assurance to hard pressed lower and middle 
income taxpayers that they are not bearing 
an unfair and disproportionate share of the 
costs of government services and p. 
No assurance is more essential for a healthy 
domestic economy. And a significant portion 
of these revenues can and should be used to 
reduce the taxes on the overburdened aver- 
age citizen. 

The Senator's short term proposals are 
contained in his testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee today. 
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THE CASE OF THE FORT WORTH 
FIVE—THE DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE PERPETUATES A GRAND 
JURY ABUSE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, I received a letter on the case 
of the Fort Worth Five from Ms. Henry 
E. Petersen, Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Criminal Division in 
the Department of Justice. Mr. Peter- 
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sen’s letter was in reply to my inquiry of 
May 3, protesting the harsh treatment 
inflicted on these five Irish Americans, 
who are now in their eighth month of 
imprisonment in what is widely regarded 
as an abuse of the grand jury in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Originally, the Fort Worth grand 
jury investigation was carried out under 
the supervision of the Internal Security 
Division of the Justice Department. Ear- 
lier this spring, however, that division 
was folded into the Criminal Division. 
Thus, there was an opportunity for a 
fresh look at the circumstances of the 
case, and it was my hope, in writing to 
Mr. Petersen, that he would embrace the 
opportunity and enable the Justice De- 
partment to do justice in this case. 

As his reply makes clear, however, the 
hope was in vain, and the unjust impris- 
onment of the Fort Worth Five appar- 
ently must go on—I say “apparently,” 
because pending legal motions in the 
Federal courts may yet result in their 
release. 

The most serious defect in Mr. Peter- 
sen’s reply is that it is not responsive to 
the specific question as to why these five 
individuals were called before the grand 
jury in Fort Worth. Granted, on the ba- 
sis of the information now provided by 
Mr. Petersen and previously made avail- 
able by the Department of Justice, there 
appears to be ample justification for the 
Department’s decision to convene a grand 
jury in Fort Worth to investigate the 
shipment of arms to Northern Ireland. 

But the separate question, still un- 


answered, is why the Fort Worth Five - 


themselves were required to travel from 
New York to appear before that grand 
jury. To be sure, Mr. Petersen notes his 
regret that the case has given the ap- 
pearance of being an investigation of 
matters totally related to New York. 
But this expression of “‘prosecutor’s re- 
gret” is not much comfort to the Fort 
Worth Five. Mr. Petersen's position has 
a hollow ring, because his letter does 
nothing to dismiss the appearance he so 
readily admits and so readily regrets. 

In view of the national interest 
aroused in this case, and, more to the 
point, in view of the long incarceration 
of these five individuals for no apparent 
valid law enforcement purpose, it is not 
too much to say that the case demands a 
better justifiction. 

In a crucial paragraph of his letter, 
Mr. Petersen refers to the Department’s 
belief that the Fort Worth Five “and 
other New York witnesses” subpenaed 
before the grand jury had information 
about the investigation. And therein lies 
the appearance of injustice. The Depart- 
ment subpenaed 12 Irish Americans 
from the New York City area to Fort 
Worth, but only five—the Fort Worth 
Five—were called before the grand jury. 
The seven others, including a number of 
high officials of the Irish Northern Aid 
Society, were discharged from their sub- 
penas and were never required to ap- 
pear before the grand jury. 

Because Mr. Petersen fails to distin- 
guish in his letter between the Fort 
Worth Five and the other seven sub- 
penaed witnesses, the inference is ob- 
vious that it may well be the other 
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witnesses who were thought to have in- 

formation about the Texas transaction 

under investigation, not the Fort Worth 

Five, and that the Department of Justice 

is now hiding behind the other seven 

witnesses in an effort to justify its treat- 
ment of the Fort Worth Five. Certainly, 
the Fort Worth Five have repeatedly 
denied any contacts or associations with 
Texas. And, the questions asked them 
by the grand jury show no specific con- 
cern with Texas, but total concern with 
people and events in New York. To this 
day, there is no indication that the Texas 
grand jury is pursuing its investigation, 
or has pursued it at any time over the 
many months since the impasse over the 

Fort Worth Five originally developed. 

To me, the obvious solution to dispel 
the appearance of gross injustice in this 
case is to discharge the Fort Worth Five 
from their subpenas in Texas. If the 
Department of Justice really wants their 
testimony, it should subpena them be- 
fore the New York grand jury investigat- 
ing the very same New York matters 
about which the Fort Worth Five were 
questioned in Texas. 

But so far the Department of Justice 
has failed to take this obvious step, a 
step that could bring simple justice to 
the case and dispel the appearance of a 
cruel injustice. 

Mr. President, on June 15, at page 
S. 11262 of the Recorp, I discussed this 
case in greater detail. I now ask unan- 
imous consent that my exchange of let- 
ters with Mr. Petersen may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 3, 1973. 

Hon. Henry E, PETERSON, 

Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR . HENRY: Knowing of your current 
heavy responsibilities in the Watergate and 
Ellsberg investigations, I hesitate to write 
on a separate topic at this time, and I would 
not do so unless I believed that a serious in- 
justice is taking place at the hands of the 
Department in the case of the Fort Worth 
Five. 

This week, the five Irish-Americans im- 
prisoned in the Federal correctional institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas passed another un- 
happy milestone in their long incarceration. 
They have now been imprisoned for a total 
of six months for civil contempt arising out 
of their refusal to testify before a Federal 
grand jury in Fort Worth investigating the 
shipment of arms from this country to North- 
ern Ireland. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
copy of the hearings held on the case last 
March by House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 
1. The volume sets out the factors in the 
case in great detail, especially (1) the ques- 
tionable circumstances requiring these five 
New York residents to appear in Fort Worth 
when they could just as easily have been 
called before a grand jury sitting on a closely 
related investigation in New York City; and 
(2) the difficult new questions arising out of 
the O’Gara indictment in New York, issued 
subsequent to the subpoenas to the Fort 
Worth Five. 

It is my hope that in the near future, you 
will have the opportunity to personally re- 
view the circumstances of the case, and to 
determine whether the continued imprison- 
ment of the Fort Worth Five is justified. 

To my knowledge, six months’ confinement 
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for civil contempt is virtually unprecedented. 
At the very least, I feel they should be dis- 
charged from contempt in Texas and called 
before the grand jury in New York, if the De- 
partment genuinely believes they have in- 
formation of value to any current investiga- 
tion. Surely, whatever the merits of their 
initial confiement, the changed circum- 
stances of the case make the continued in- 
carceration of these men in Texas unduly 
harsh and unjust. Now that you yourself 
have a new responsibility for oversight of 
this investigation, I hope you will take action 
to review the case and ensure that justice is 
done. 
Sincerely, 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY. 
JUNE 25, 1973. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in further response 
to your letter of May 3, 1973, regarding the 
five individuals who have become known as 
the “Fort Worth Five” and have been in- 
carcerated in the Northern District of Tex- 
as for contempt of court. In my last letter 
to you I promised that I would reexamine 
this whole investigation and the treatment 
of these witnesses, in light of the concern 
that you had expressed. 

During the latter part of 1971, the Fed- 
eral Government received information from 
several different sources indicating that indi- 
viduals with Irish accents were attempting to 
purchase large quantities of firearms. Coin- 
cidently, about the same time Customs offi- 
cials in Ireland uncovered a large shipment 
of firearms and grenades aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth II which had sailed from New 
York. These firearms and grenades were 
traced to sources wtihin the United States. 
In the same time frame, late 1971, the Gov- 
ernment. received information from one 


. source in New York and one source in Texas 


that sympathizers of the Irish Republican 
Army were attempting to make a large pur- 
chase of weapons and grenades from Mexi- 
can sources through a Texas contact. In- 
vestigation by Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms of the Treasury Department 
developed leads on several individuals, some 
of whom were known only by their aliases, 
who had attempted to arrange a large pro- 
curement of weapons for a very considerable 
amount of money. The size of the proposed 
buy indicated that these individuals were 
central figures in a gun running ring. 

A grand jury was convened in Texas to 
seek indictments against the Texas contact 
in this investigation, the unidentified per- 
sons who were seeking to arrange the gun 
purchase, and to develop information regard- 
ing what appeared to be a nation-wide con- 
spiracy to violate federal firearms laws by 
IRA sympathizers. In this regard individuals 
from New York were summoned to testify, 
because information had been developed as 
to their association with various groups and 
individuals attempting to purchase weapons 
illegally. Texas was chosen as the venue in 
the expectation of prosecuting Texas defend- 
ants and other figures, who, at that time, 
had appeared in Texas in connection with 
their illegal activities. 

Five of the witnesses from New York, now 
commonly refered to as the “Fort Worth 
Five”, and other New York witnesses were 
subpoenaed before the grand jury because the 
investigation at that point indicated that 
they may have had information about this 
transaction and related ones. The Govern- 
ment was seeking from them whatever in- 
formation they had relevant to the investiga- 
tion. They were protected from prosecution 
relating to these events by a grant of 
immunity. 

Contrary to suggestions made in the recent 
congressional hearings on this matter, the 
investigation by the Grand Jury in Texas 
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was nota fishing expedition, merely probing 
into possible violations in other districts. 
Rather, it was an investigation of the first 
large-scale illegal purchase of weapons as 
to which the Government had received 
advance information. At the time these wit- 
nesses were subpoenaed, the Government 
already had information which indicated that 
these witnesses also were involved in or knew 
of violations in New York. This information 
was obtained independently and not as a 
result of the Texas Grand Jury, and those 
criminal violations have subsequently been 
prosecuted in the. Southern District of 
New York. In the latter part of 1972 two 
licensed firearms dealers were prosecuted 
federally and convicted for selling fire- 
arms and failing to keep records. Another 
individual, James O’Gara, was also indicted 
federally for the purchase of weapons by 
means of false statement and false identi- 
fication. The indictment against O’Gara 
alleges that he used the identification of 
several of the Fort Worth Fve and others to 
purchase weapons illegally. O’Gara is also 
charged with illegally shipping weapons to 
Ireland. 

It is regrettable that this case has given 
the appearance of being an investigation 
of matters totally related to New York, which 
were being investigated in Texas at the Gov- 
ernment’s convenience. We also regret the 
hardship that it may have caused to these 
five New York individuals. It was hoped that 
they would come forth with the information 
they had on the criminal violations or, if 
they had none, deny having any. 

Senator, members of my staff and I have 
thoroughly considered this matter. Conceded- 
ly, it is a matter of severe hardship. This is 
indeed a tough, and some say dirty, business. 
We are really not in a position to add to the 
personal well being of those who are al- 
legedly in violation of the law. Whatever 
satisfaction we get from the pursuit of our 
obligations must come from a grander real- 
ization of the ultimate objectives of the 
pursuit of truth and the satisfaction that 
we are objectively enforcing the laws of the 
United States. This in particular is a difficult 
case. There is a great deal of emotionalism 
involved. 

I am reminded of a comment of your 
brother when he left here, when he said: “I 
am simply tired of chasing people.” I some- 
times feel that way too. Be that as it may, 
I feel I must support the judgment of my 
staff and pursue this matter. While I recog- 
nize the hardship involved, you must also 
recognize that the witnesses have been con- 
tumacious, that they are in a position to 
secure their release, that they can testify 
if they choose to do so and it would be ill 
advised for the Government to be more con- 
siderate of their welfare than they are of 
their own well being. 

For your information, grand juries in Phil- 
adelphia and San Francisco have also con- 
ducted probes into the overall conspiracy 
and firearms violations involved in gun run- 
ning between the United States and North- 
ern Ireland. Several individuals have pleaded 
guilty to indictments which have been re- 
turned. Most of these firearms and explo- 
sives were procured and exported in viola- 
tion of our laws. The Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms has a continuing active 
investigation under way into the overall con- 
spiracy. The Department of Justice also has 
a duty to continue its efforts to identify and 
prosecute the perpetrators of these criminal 
acts, 

In sum I hope it isn’t trite but this mat- 
ter seems to me to call for the old adage 
of “hate the sin and love the sinners.” In 
that context I can say I feel sorry for the 
persons who are involved but confident that 
the Government's actions have been proper. 


Sincerely, 
Henry E. PETERSEN, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
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SOVIET JEWRY AND GENERAL 
SECRETARY BREZHNEV VISIT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in view 
of the very great interest in the recent 
visit of Soviet Communist Party Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhney—and the 
concern within the Congress and our 
Nation over the plight of Soviet Jews— 
I wish to make available to the Senate 
the transcript of my interview on “Face 
the Nation” on June 24, 1973. 

As the Senate knows, General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev met with a group of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen on June 19, In 
connection with that occasion there was 
discussed the deep humanitarian issue 
of the plight of Jews in the Soviet Un- 
ion. As is well known throughout the 
world by now, there is much documen- 
tation and evidence of Jews in the So- 
viet Union who wish to immigrate to 
Israel and have not been allowed to do 
so that in many instances the mere dis- 
play of interest in emigration can 
provoke persecution, harassment and 
other retaliatory sanctions upon the 
heads of the long-suffering Jews of the 
Soviet Union. 

Indeed, in the Senate where 77 mem- 
bers of this body have joined hands in 
sponsoring the Jackson amendment, 
in the House over 280 members have 
joined in the Mills-Vanik bill, which 
conditions the granting of economic 
benefits to the Soviet Union by our Gov- 
ernment upon a satisfactory resolution 
of this emigration issue. Accordingly, I 
ask unanimous consent that the tran- 
script of my “Face the Nation” inter- 
view be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 
(As broadcast over CBS television and CBS 
radio, June 24, 1973) 

Guest: Senator Jacob K. Javits, Repub- 
lican of New York. 

Reporters: George Herman, CBS News; 
Marquis Childs, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Bruce Morton, CBS News. 

GEORGE HERMAN. Senator Javits, during the 
Nixon-Brezhnev talks, something like eight 
agreements have been signed despite claims 
that this was rather a bad time for the visit. 
In principle, do you think something really 
moved during this visit, or is it a lot of show- 
manship and window dressing? 

Senator Javirs. Well, I think what moved is 
the evidence of the fact that the Soviet 
Union wants to get together with us on as 
much as possible, and it simply certified what 
we already knew, that they are very inter- 
ested in detente and that Mr. Brezhnev was 
here essentially on a sales job, and especially 
in the economic field where I think the So- 
viet Union feels the pinch the greatest. And 
what we have to decide is what he’s prepared 
to give for what will be for a long time help 
to them, rather than particularly to us. The 
little carrot of gas and petroleum, which they 
might send here, will take some years to de- 
liver. It’s very valuable but it will take some 
years to deliver. In the meantime, billions of 
investments, which will be located on the 
ground in the Soviet Union, must be made 
by the United States. Now that’s going to be 
fixed there, and not movable, and we have to 
invest much more than we're going to get 
back, I would say for a minmum of five years. 

ANNOUNCER. Prom CBS Washington, Face 


the Nation, a spontaneous and unrehearsed 
news interview with Senator Jacob Javits, 
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Republican of New York. Senator Javits will 
be questioned by CBS News Correspondent 
Bruce Morton, Marquis Childs, syndicated 
columnist for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and CBS News Correspondent George Her- 
man. 

Herman. Senator Javits, as you look at the 
hammer and sickle in the red fiag floating 
over the White House grounds, you must 
have sort of thought to yourself, now who's 
selling whom what, who’s doing what to 
whom? How did it turn out? 

Senator Javrrs. Well, I think Mr. Brezhnev 
is selling us primarily and I think we are 
demonstrating in respect to trade arid the 
discussion held with him at luncheon by 
senators this week a fidelity to the principles 
of conscience, especially in respect to the 
immigration from the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing so importantly the immigration of Jews 
from the Soviet Union, which has character- 
ized our country. You know, so many of us 
tend to forget our primary history. As far 
back as Martin Van Buren in 1840 we made 
the first of many declarations by successive 
presidents, including Nixon, against the per- 
secution of Jews and other minorities. This 
is a tenet of our country, and I didn't get in 
the Brezhnev discussion any idea that he 
understood that. And he’s kind of a pragma- 
tist. We've got a lot to sell, says he, a lot of 
assets. You've got a lot of money and a lot 
of technology, we need it, so let's go, why 
fool around with things that trouble peoples’ 
conscience, like persecution. 

Cmos, You were a leader in those discus- 
sions of the congressmen with Mr. Brezhnev. 
Do you feel he was deliberately lying to you 
about the small number of exit visas granted 
to Jews in the Soviet Union? 

Senator Javrrs. I don’t believe he was de- 
Tiberately lying. Mr. Brezhnev is a very im- 
portant statesman and figure, and if he were 
it would be most ungracious to say so, and 
I don’t believe he was. He was quoting their 
case, their figures, which is the whitewash for 
the Soviet Union, because he said they'd 
given say 60,000 visas in 1972. About 32,000 
are accounted for as having gotten into Israel 
in that time. 

So there is an order of magnitude estab- 
lished. He himself admitted that they had 
serious disputes about some 740, of whom 
150 were continuing to be held in the Soviet 
Union for alleged security reasons. Well, 
everybody knows in the Soviet Union every- 
thing is state security, that a fellow who's a 
technician on research in pots and pans is 
in state security too. The answer is that it’s 
strictly arbitrary, that thousands are scared 
from applying becavse the penalty is 
ostracism or imprisonment and the loss of 
your job and Siberia and a psychiatric ward 
somewhere, especially the intellectuals and 
the educated, because the Soviet Union, 
though it signed the Declaration of Human 
Rights, which says people have a right to 
leave a country, just as we did, believe that 
they have a right to hold on to people. That’s 
statism, that’s their whole concept, and lacks 
the conscience to realize you can’t do it in 
this world, especially to a people who have 
lost one-third their number in the holocaust 
of exactly what dictatorship means in World 
War "I, 

Morton. Senator, if you think it would be 
ungentle to call Mr. Brezhnev a@ Har, you 
would, I take it, agree with Henry Jackson’s 
description of his figures as wrong and mis- 
leading? 

Senator Javirs. Yes. 

Morton. So you're unchanged in your sup- 
port of the Jackson amendment which would 
deny trade concessions to the Russians? 

Senator. Javirs. Let me put it this way. 
I am resolute in the support of the proposi- 
tion that trade concessions so much loaded 
in favor of the Soviet Union should be 
coupled with the demands of conscience by 
our country, which is represented at this 
time by what is called the Jackson amend- 
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ment. The real issue, however, is the sub- 
stance of the Jackson amendment. Shall the 
Russians get what they want in trade, to 
wit, most favored nations treatment, and in 
credits from the Export-Import Bank and 
others to the tune of billions, unless they 
meet this call of conscience and let these 
people go who are being persecuted for the 
sole reason that they want to be let go? So 
I'm resolute, and I believe 77 senators and 
284 congressmen are resolute behind that 
proposition, and I would treat Mr. Brezhnev’s 
explanations es proposals—that’'s really what 
they are. He no longer argues this was an 
internal matter for the Soviet Union. He 
jettisoned that one fast. 

HERMAN, Well, if you're all resolute, then 
you're saying that his salesmanship failed? 

Senator Javirs. Well, you can’t tell what 
he thought he would get out of it. Maybe in 
his eyes, it succeeded. And that’s why I'm on 
this program, because a lot of facts need to be 
known, 

HERMAN. How do you mean—he may have 
thought that it succeeded? 

Senator Javits. Because he was able in a 
very great public forum to make himself 
appear very agreeable and to give these 
figures about the fact that 95 percent of 
those who apply are given the visas. One, 
those figure are, as Jackson said properly, 
misleading and inaccurate, but beyond that 
it doesn't take account of the persecutions 
and the thousands, including some six 
sclentists who are on a hunger strike right 
now, who were persecuted for the sheer mat- 
ter of applying. 

HERMAN. But I'm trying to get back to your 
idea of how he may have succeeded. Do you 
mean that because he appeared in this public 
forum, you may get now a lot of mail, and 
all the senators and congressmen may get a 
lot of mail pressuring you to abandon your 
position? How has he gained? 

Senator Javirs. I doubt that. In my judg- 
ment, he may have gained with his own col- 
leagues in the Kremlin, who may consider 
that, with a very bad case, he tried to puta 
good face on it. Now just let me finish my 
thought this way. He made proposals, in my 
judgment, and as I say jettisoned the idea 
that this is an internal matter and you can't 
even talk about it. That was their position 
for a long time. So that’s real progress. And 
then a great many visas are being granted; 
the most important ones, the most leading 
applicants, are not being granted visas, They 
are the refused and they and their families 
are suffering, and the horror stories appear 
every day in our press. But personally I in- 
vite further proposals from the Soviet Union. 
There is nobody in this list of senators and 
congressmen who doesn’t want detente and 
who doesn't want a trade deal as much as 
Mr, Brezhnev, but it must be made possible 
to the American conscience, so I invite fur- 
ther proposals which will make it possible. 

Curtps. But, Senator, if the Jackson 
amendment passes and you support it so 
ardently, as you've just made plain, doesn’t 
this kill what you've been referred to as 
detente entirely? 

Senator Javits. It may not. 

Curios. How do you mean, it may not? 

Senator Javirs. Because nobody knows 
what the Russians want really and what 
will enable them to go forward. Now let 
me illustrate that. Really, most favored na- 
tions treatment doesn’t mean much to them 
because they're not going to be selling much 
to the United States that’s under tariffs. For 
example, gas is relatively unaffected by most 
favored nation. They want that as a matter 
of dignity and respectability. What they 
really want are large-scale credits. Well, they 
may find some way of doing without them if 
they have to. So one doesn’t know really 
what's going to kill this deal, but I agree 
with you that the American people and the 
senators and congressmen concerned must 
be prepared in good conscience to assume 
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that even if it killed the deal, it’s still worth- 
while in terms of somehow or other letting 
the Russians know that you can’t deal with 
the world and still have the cynicism, the 
injustice, and the persecution for which they 
are responsible in this case. 

Morton, Senator, isn’t that kind of a 
dangerous precedent? How do you react then 
if other countries tell us that we will only 
sell you goods if you change this policy or 
that policy—if the Arab states say we will 
only sell you oil if you change your policy 
towards Israel? Aren’t you getting into a 
very swampy area? 

Senator Javrrs. I don't think so, Bruce, and 
I'll tell you why. Because every country has 
a right to tell us what they please, and we 
have a right, in accordance with our historic 
traditions and I’ve just pointed out it starts 
back in 1840, goes through successive presi- 
dents, Taft, and Rutherford Hayes, and 
Nixon and many presidents have taken—as a 
matter of fact, Taft cancelled a treaty with 
the Soviets because of persecution of Jews. 
But to continue—any nation has a right to 
tell us that about blacks or about other 
minorities or about U.S.-Israel relations, 
et cetera. We don’t have to buy it. Neither do 
the Russians. They don't have to buy it 
either. That doesn’t prevent a nation, which 
feels in conscience that this is the represen- 
tation it ought to make, from making it, and 
that’s the position of our country, and it’s 
completely compatible with our history. 

In addition, as I say, that nobody has 
any assurance that these dire predictions, 
which the Russians count on—that’s how 
they think they're going to break this up, 
because we're going to be afraid. that we're 
going to be concerned, that we're going to 
be—think they're going to back away from a 
trade deal. Well, they've come forward a great 
distance in this manner with the very figures 
which Mr. Brezhnev cites, which doesn’t in- 
dicate that they're about to break off be- 
cause they have to go a good deal further. 

Caos. But if I read the Jackson amend- 
ment correctly, he demands the right of 
everyone to immigrate from the Soviet 
Union—Latvians, Ukrainians, whatever: 

Herman. And any other country. 

Cuitos. Any other country. Isn't that, in 
effect, asking the Soviet Union to change its 
system? It might be a desirable end but how 
can we make a demand like that? 

Senator Javits. Well, Marquis, it may be in 
effect asking the Soviet to change its system, 
but the proponents of the Jackson amend- 
ment, in my judgment, don’t have their feet 
set in concrete. It’s perfectly true that 
this shouldn't be confined to the Jews alone— 
it should be confined to any persecute. mi- 
nority, though the American people can un- 
derstand it very well, considering what the 
Jews have gone through and the dangers to 
them from the traditional anti-Semitic his- 
tory of the Sovi>t Union, and from show trials 
on money blackmail—we've just concluded 
that—and from the persecutions which are 
going on in this immigration matter. So I 
don’t believe that this is asking more than 
the Russians can and should do. Now no one 
wants to insult them, no one expects them— 
Mr. Brezhnev—to sign a letter saying he's re- 
pealing the law because of the agitation in 
the United States. But having come forward 
as far as they have, I’m deeply satisfied that 
they can come forward further. And that what 
change that means in the Russian system will 
be very good from the point of view of U.S.- 
Soviet detente and assure that the detente 
will be bona fide and will really be followed 
through. It has a very great measure of 
assurance to us that detente will really be 
meaningful. 

HERMAN. Senator Javits, the whole subject 
of the Brezhney visit is much broader than 
simply the Jackson Amendment. For exam- 
ple, a principles on a Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Agreement was signed, to guide our 
negotiators; Peaceful Atomic Energy Uses 
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Bill was signed, Just 20 years after the execu- 
tion of the Rosenbergs for giving nuclear 
science secrets to the Russians; Provocative 
Acts Agreements were signed. Who is giving 
way here, or is this a fair and even, mutual 
agreement? Is one side getting the better of 
these agreements? 

Senator Javits. I don’t think so, I think in 
this respect, both sides are getting a very 
fair and honorable shake. You will remember 
that I was one of the most ardent supporters 
of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty for that rea- 
son, and of the treaty respecting the AB\.. No 
one hopes better than I that all these things 
will go forward, and that the concept of 
nuclear parity, which is what animates all of 
this, will result in both sides agreeing to 
lower the table stakes. Let us remember there 
are only two super powers, with great atomic 
weapons, They’re making the stakes; they can 
also reduce them. Indeed, the big tradeoff 
in respect of trade, which the Soviets want 
& lot more than we, will be what they're 
ready to do, really. These agreements are 
good; I thoroughly welcome them, 

HERMAN. Have they been over-emphasized, 
because there really is not an awful lot 
of content to them yet? 

Javits, They're promises, but they're prom- 
ises which are very interesting in view of 
the Test Ban Treaty and the ABM Treaty. 
After all, there’s been some performance, 
Think of the boon to menkind if there can 
be a measurable cut in the costs of nuclear 
weapons preparation in this country, and in 
the Soviet Union, for that matter, I mean, 
we don’t wish them ill, so I welcome that 
very much and feel it should be greatly for- 
warded and that it’s a good tradeoff if we 
can work something out compatible with our 
conscience on trade. 

Morton. Senator, I think there’s a rule in 
Washington these days that you can’t have 
& program this long and not ask about the 
Watergate. 

Sen. Javits. That’s the rule. (Laughter) 

Morron. I wonder, as a man who's up next 
year, who’s running for re-election in '74, is 
the Republican Party wounded, or is it just 
the President? How do you assess that? 

Sen. Javits. Well, certainly the Republican 
Party must be hurt by the fact that its ad- 
ministration is put in this kind of jeopardy, 
and no amount of saying the Democrats did 
the same thing is going to negate the fact 
that we are hurt. At the same time, I think 
we start with such tremendous assets as, 
for example, a totally new world situation 
respecting the hopes for peace, including 
the People’s Republic of China, as, for exam- 
ple, the end of Viet Nam, albeit with a lot 
of loose ends, including the deplorable 
bombing in Cambodia, but still our people 
are out, our POWs are back, and so on, and 
hopefully, if the President keeps his chin up 
and really applies a new Phase 4, with the 
hope of abating the inflation—now, with all 
those assets, in which I think we're very 
superior to the Democrats, I don't expect— 
quite aside from my independence and the 
fact that New York looks at me as—for what 
I am as an individual senator—I don’t ex- 
pect to be disadvantaged at all by the 
Watergate situation. 

Cartos. In the context of the Brezhnev 
summit, do you feel this has been a big boost 
for President Nixon’s stock in public opin- 
ion? 

Sen, Javits. I think it’s been a boost in 
public opinion, but he suffers, as Bruce has 
just said, from the doubts raised by Water- 
gate, and I would hope that he will—first, 
that the Senate investigation will be gone 
through with to the end, no matter who it 
reaches—same with the prosecutions, and 
that the President will come out O.K., but 
all of this has got to happen, and it’s going 
to be very much a breaker. 

Cuitps. Do you feel that he’s indifferent to 
the plight of the Soviet Jews in Russia on 
this immigration issue? 
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Sen. Javrrs. No, no. I don’t think he’s in- 
different at all, but I think with President 
Nixon it’s a matter of orders of magnitude 
and what he thinks is the major priority, 
and naturally a fellow who is on the thres- 
hold of a big deal would like to close it, and 
the President is on the threshold of a big 
deal and he'd like to close it, and he gets 
@ little irritated perhaps—I don’t think he 
is in this case—with what might be stand- 
ing in the way. But I've been in lots of big 
deals myself, and most of them you find a 
way to deal with what's standing in the way, 
and I think that’s very likely to happen here 
if we continue to be resolute in our purpose. 

HERMAN. You seem to indicate that you 
feel that President Nixon has been some- 
what damaged, somewhat injured by the 
Watergate case. Do you feel the presidency 
has been injured by it? Is there now a 
weaker presidency than there was two years 
ago, three years ago? 

Sen. Javrrs. I believe that—you remember 
that I’m the author of the War Powers Act 
too. 
HERMAN. Right. I was subtly leading you 

in that direction. 

Senator Javirs. So I’m all for a much big- 
ger partnership by Congress in this awful 
decision about making war, but aside from 
that, I think whether or not the presidency 
is weakened will depend on what happens 
now with Mr. Nixon’s future. I believe that 
if he does his job, as he’s doing it with 
Brezhnev, in a historic way, the president 
needn't—the presidency need not and will 
not be damaged. This country will not be 
dismantled; neither will the Republican 
Party. 

HERMAN. Is he doing it equally well with 
the economy? 

Senator Javirs. He doesn’t—he’'s not doing 
it as well with the economy, in my judg- 
ment, but he is capable of doing it. He 
showed that by imposing another freeze; if 
he really gets a hold on food prices in Phase 
4, then I think he has an excellent chance 
to do well with the economy too, so on bal- 
ance, I would say damage to the presidency 
remains in-the balance, but I don’t think 
it’s going to happen, and even the Presi- 
dent’s historic position. He has an excellent 
chance to buttress, affirm and strengthen. 

Morton. What should he do about the 
Watergate? Should he make another speech? 
Should he have a press conference? Should 
he stand on what he said up until now? 

Senator Javits. In my Judgment in Water- 
gate he has made whatever record he can 
make. Maybe if I were he I would have 
started very differently and done what he 
did months and months ago, but he didn’t. 
Now, in my judgment, he’s got to withhold 
executive privilege or any barrier whatever 
to the most complete exploration of the facts 
by the Senate investigation and by the 
courts—pull nobody out, pull no punches, 
and meet whatever questions are asked of 
him, and I hope he will. If he does that, I 
think that's his best chance. 

Morton. Senator, I have a kind of philo- 
sophical question. As a result of Watergate 
and the Ellsberg burglary and all of the 
other disclosures, it has become obvious that 
governments—not just under this president 
but going back over the years—have felt 
they had the right to burglarize, wiretap and 
generally spy on their citizens in the name 
of national security. I wonder if Congress 
ought legislatively to set some sort of limit 
.on the government's right to spy? 

Senator Javirs. I think we should, I think 
we're in that respect the defenders of the 
people, and I've joined in a bill with Senator 
Ervin, who is kind of a leading figure in 
this—interestingly enough, he and I were 
deadly opponents in civil rights, and we're 
now great allies in civil liberties—very inter- 
esting, but I feel we should and must. He’s 
very exercised, and he's right, by the mil- 
tary’s activities, in respect of the surveil- 
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lance of the individual citizen, and I thor- 
oughly agree that Congress must set limits 
—with intelligence; everything can’t be non- 
secret. This is still a pretty tough world, 
but I think we have a very long way to go 
before we cross that line where we're com- 
promising the security of the nation, which 
is bandied around as an excuse for a lot of 
very wrong things, in terms of restraints on 
individual liberty. 

HERMAN. How about the security of the 
Senate? Your colleagues in the United States 
Senate have been indulging in some very 
talkative behavior during this past week on 
the supposedly secret testimony of John 
Dean. What’s been going on? Is there a plot? 

Sen. Javits. Well, I don’t think there are 
any plots in the Senate, but senators being 
public figures, generally try to exercise their 
own judgment as to what they think ought 
to be kept secret, and they kind of incline to 
lean over on the side of the public being 
informed. Frankly, if there are going to be 
mistakes, I'd prefer them on that side, but 
to say there are no mistakes would be wrong. 
I think the Senate ought to use its dis- 
ciplinary power, which it has on every sen- 
ator, in order to correct any really serious 
breach of confidence, 

HerRMAN. Has there been such a serious 
breach of confidence in this? 

Sen. Javits. Well, I would not wish to eval- 
uate that. We have an ethics committee 
which is very capable and willing to do that 
when a state of facts is called to its atten- 
tion, and you can’t make a show trial if there 
is no case, but I do believe that the public 
ought to know that the Senate stands ready, 
if it’s going to have big responsibility, as for 
example in the matter of war, which is so 
deeply interesting to me and so many of our 
people, that it’s also going to exercise dis- 
cipline on its membership. 

But let us not assume for a minute the 
Senate can't keep a secret. Let's not forget 
the Manhattan Project, all the work of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Commission, work in 
the Foreign Relations: Committee, of which 
I am a member, where there isn’t a peep or 
a leak. I-would hazard that there are less 
leaks out of Congress than there are out of 
the White House. 

Cuitps. Senator Javits, if I can come back 
for just a moment to the Jackson Amend- 
ment, with 77 senators and 285 members of 
the House, you must be convinced that 
amendment will pass both houses of Con- 
gress, 

Sen. Javits. I would not wish to be so ar- 
rogant or presumptuous, These are all men 
who are doing what they think is right or 
wise, and whatever the final state of facts 
will be, they will react to. On this record, 
as we stand now, I’m ready to say yes, it 
will be passed, but it may—events, to wit, 
further proposals from, directly or indirectly 
the Soviet Union, could change that situa- 
tion, and I don’t think we ought to, as I 
say, have our feet rooted in concrete or give 
any assumption that we are basically un- 
friendly to the idea of detente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; we are 
not. 

HERMAN, You talked a little while ago 
about—I guess you call it Phase 314, the 
current freeze and the controls—but are they 
really going to work in this wise: I notice 
once again, as you study the figures, that 
food is not—food production is not increas- 
ing at the rate at which it was hoped for, 
and it’s necessary that food should increase 
so that prices can be kept down. If the 
freezes discourage farmers, farmers don’t 
produce enough; is the freeze in the long run 
working, or is it hurting us? 

Sen. Javits. Well, the freeze is only sixty 
days, and freezes never can be said to work. 
All they do is stop a runaway situation. 

HERMAN, Well, the controls beyond them, 
then? 

Sen. Javits. Well, now, we haven’t imposed 
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those yet. Let’s take the food prices; I think 
we have to control food prices, without any 
question. The question is how. The Amer- 
ican people have to resolve that even if they 
have to have less in terms of choice in the 
supermarket, they want these prices abated. 

On that basis, you can put the controls 
in, and then you would have to deal with 
inequities, as for example, we have a big 
problem with soybean feed, etc, in New 
York, for cattle and for chickens, where 
there are big problems—inequities, you see, 
but if the American people resolve that they 
prefer controls over food-prices, even to the 
range of choice they now have, then you'll 
get an adjustment in which they'll * * * pro- 
duction and price. Prices are pretty good, but 
there are inequities. 

Morton, Would you put controls, then on 
basic farm commodities? I mean you've got 
this bind now where what the farmers buy 
to feed chickens, for example, is uncon- 
trolled. 

Sen. Javrrs. I would, I would put farm 
prices under basic control and correct the 
inequities which hurt many farmers, in- 
cluding small farmers, and I'd help small 
farmers financially, if they can’t make the 
grade on that basis, and after a period of 
trial production will come through, be- 
cause we're not going to be unfair, and 
prices are pretty high right now. 

Herman. How long are you talking about 
that you think we may have to administer 
prices, controls, and really have a controlled 
economy? 

Sen. Javrrs. I would say—well, I think I 
would say six months to a year, and that’s 
@ mighty cheap price to pay, considering— 

HERMAN. Do you think that’s enough? 

Sen. Javirs. Yes—considering the erosion 
of confidence in the dollar, which we’ve seen, 
but I don’t make any promises at the end 
of that road that you take everything off 
and you go back to the original status. We 
will see, but my estimate is six months to a 
year controlling food prices ought to do it. 

Cuitps, What about gasoline prices? We're 


‘already in the midst of a shortage, with the 


accusation that the big oil companies have 
whipped this up in order to raise prices. 
Would you control gasoline prices? 

Sen. Javirs. I would control gasoline prices 
like others, but in gasoline it’s even more 
important to allocate fairly and to do an 
awful lot of things the President's energy 
message does many et cetera, in terms of big 
cars instead of little cars and speed limits, 
and many other problems to conserve energy. 
That’s enough for a Face the Nation itself. 

Herman. I noticed a little while ago you 
talked as though you were a candidate and 
Bruce mentioned it. Are you in fact a legiti- 
mate, official candidate, now? 

Sen. Javrrs. Well, I am not as yet a de- 
clared candidate, but I am planning to run 
for re-election. 

Herman. Thank you very much, Senator 
Javits, for being with us today on Face the 
Nation. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
WOMEN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, June 28 
marks the seventh anniversary of a truly 
“liberated” organization, the National 
Organization of Women. 

Many will recall that in 1963, Betty 
Friedan wrote “The Feminine Mystique,” 
which enjoyed tremendous popularity 
and captured the interest of many 
women. During the next fey years, in 
creasing numbers became interested and 
active in the effort to protect the civil 
rights of women. In June of 1966, Ms. 
Friedan and other like-minded women 
met and agreed that what their move- 
ment needed was a national civil rights 
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organization. The result of their meeting 
was the founding of the National Orga- 
nization of Women, created to end sex 
discrimination in education and employ- 
ment, urge passage of the equal rights 
amendment, work toward the expansion 
of child-care centers, and other worthy 
goals. 

On this occasion, it is interesting to 
note that this year also marks the 50th 
anniversary of the drafting of the equal 

rights amendment. To some it may seem 
äs though the’ questidn of equal ‘rights 
for women is a new issue whose adher- 
ents are but casual participants in the 
policymaking process. This is not the 
case. The women’s rights movement has 
been around for many, many years, and 
it is my pleasure to have been in the Sen- 
ate to vote for passage of the equal rights 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
State of Maryland has several active 
NOW chapters in Prince Georges 
County, Montgomery County, Howard 
County, Anne Arundel County, and 
Baltimore County. These groups have ex- 
perienced increasing membership growth 
and activity. I would like to extend to all 
NOW members my very best wishes to- 
day and my hope that the coming years 
will bring many rewards for this dedi- 
cated group. 


SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 
FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Los Angeles Times I pre- 
pared a statement disclosing my assets, 
liabilities, and net worth as of January 
1, 1973, as well as my outside income for 
1972 not otherwise publicly disclosed. 
Since I believe such complete disclosure 
should be required by law—and not left 
to the decision of individual Members 


Description and address 


Lot and building, 505 San Mateo, San Bruno, Calif 

Lot and building, 115 Main St. Los Altos, Calif 

Lot and building, 163 Main St., Los Altos, Calif 

Lot and building, tot 2, building 20, Fort Brage, Calit... 
Lot and building, 318 University Ave., Palo Alto, Calif 
Lot and building 482 San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Cal 


Land, Vineyard Properties, Sherman Oaks, Calit 

Land, Simi-Moorpark Properties, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Land and building, Wilshire Properties, Los Angeles, Calit. 
Land, 5-Area Properties, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lots, Venice Property, construction loan, duplex, Venice, Calif.. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


QUORUM CALL 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 


not be charged against either side on 
the bill. 
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and candidates—I wish to present these 
figures to my colleagues with the hope 
that this action will encourage the fav- 
orable consideration of such legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my financial disclosure state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT—ALAN CRANSTON, 

JANUARY 1, 1973 
Bank accounts, commercial: 

Wells Fargo, San Francisco, Calif. 

First Western, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Savings: 

Wells Fargo, San Francisco, Calif. 

Westdale Savings and Loan, Los 


$6, 998 
1, 088 


8, 142 


Receivable—Loans and Accounts: 
Bernard and Patricia Snyder... 
Cecil Weintraub (sale of ranch) ~~. 
Jeffrey Edmonds (sale of lot and 

building) 


Retirement funds: 
State of California 
U.S. Government. 


Cash value of insurance policies_. 
Payable—Personal loan Eleanor C. 
Fowle (sister) 
Net value of real estate 
Net value of total estate... 
REAL ESTATE OWNED, ALAN CRANSTON 


Mark 
Title 


- % 4 soli, wife... 
4 self, wite. 


76, 500 
100,000 Watergate, Inc. In care of Cafritz, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


1/60 selt, paai 
fee selt, wite... 


4, 400 
10, 000 RealEstate School of California, Los Angeles. 


547, 130 | 
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OUTSIDE INcoME—ALAN CRANSTON, 1972 


Net income from rent from busi- 
ness properties. barb Sau 62 
Honoraria: 
Honoraria in excess of $300 
previously reported in State- 
ment of Honoraria filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate. 
Brookings Institute. 
Bay Cities Savings & Loan 
League 
Griffin Productions 
Brookings Institute 
State School Officers 


Eleanor Fowle—donor 
John M. Fowle—donor 


$3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 


Interest income: 
Riggs National Bank 
A. B. Wall (Black Ranch Sale) 
Sacramento Savings and Loan 
Wells Fargo Savings and Loan 
Westdale Savings and Loan.. 
Bernie Snyder 
Estate of Carol D. Cranston.. 


Capital gains from sale of real 
property 


Articles: 
Articles previously reported in 
Statement of Honoraria.__. 
American Optometric Associa- 


National Enquirer 
National Enquirer 


Book royalities (The Killing of 
the Peace, 1945) 


et 
value Mortgage due to— 


ss% 


RS 
S882 853828888 


FSRE 


~ 
| Ne ao™ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order Nos. 241, 243, 245 through 248, 
249, 251, 253, 254, and 256. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


The bill (S. 2079) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 


Act of 1949, as amended, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (j) of section 210 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C, 490), as amended by the Public 
Buildings Amendments of 1972 (86 Stat. 219), 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “except 
for space and services furnished to the Fed- 
eral Judiciary or the United States Tax 
Court.”; and 

(2) by adding in the last sentence after 
the comma the following: “or in the case of 
space and services furnished the Federal Ju- 
diciary or the United States Tax Court,”. 


GRAPEFRUIT MARKETING ORDERS 


The bill (S. 1945) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, so as to 
authorize certain grapefruit marketing 
orders which provide for an assessment 
against handlers for the purpose of 
financing a marketing promotion pro- 
gram to also provide for a credit against 
such assessment in the case of handlers 
who expend directly for marketing pro- 
motion, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as reenacted and amended by the 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 and subsequent legislation, is further 
amended by inserting in the first proviso 
“and Florida Indian River grapefruit” im- 
mediately after “with respect to almonds”, 


CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE 


The bill (S. 1794) to amend section 
308 of title 44, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the disbursing officer, deputy dis- 
bursing officer, and certifying officers 
and employees of the Government Print- 
ing Office, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 308 of title 44, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 308, Disbursing officer; deputy disbursing 
officer; certifying officers and em- 
ployees 

“(a) The Public Printer shall appoint from 
time to time a disbursing officer of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office (including the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Documents) 
who shall be under the direction of the Pub- 

lic Printer. The disbursing officer shall (1) 

disburse moneys of the Government Printing 

Office only upon, and in strict accordance 

with, vouchers certified by the Public Print- 

er or by an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office authorized in writ- 
ing by the Public Printer to certify such 
vouchers, (2) make such examination of 
vouchers as may be necessary to ascertain 
whether they are in proper form, certified, 
and approved, and (3) be held accountable 
accordingly. However, the disbursing officer 
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shall not be held accountable or responsible 
for any illegal, improper, or incorrect pay- 
ment resulting from any false, inaccurate, or 
misleading certificate, the responsibility for 
which, under subsection (c) of this section, 
is imposed upon a certifying officer or em- 
ployee of the Government Printing Office. 

“(b)(1) Upon the death, resignation, or 
separation from office of the disbursing offi- 
cer, his accounts may be continued, and pay- 
ments and collection may be made in his 
name, by any individual designated as a 
deputy disbursing officer by the Public 
Printer, for a period of time not to extend 
beyond the last day of the second month 
following the month in which the death, 
resignation, or separation occurred. Accounts 
and payments shall be allowed, audited, and 
settled, and checks signed in the name of 
the former disbursing officer by a deputy 
disbursing officer shall be honored in the 
same manner as if the former disbursing offi- 
cer had continued in office. 

“(2) A former disbursing officer of the 
Government Printing Office or his estate may 
not be subject to any legal liability or pen- 
alty for the official accounts or defaults of 
the deputy disbursing officer acting in the 
name or in the place of the former disburs- 
ing officer. Each deputy disbursing officer is 
responsible for accounts entrusted to him 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, and 
the deputy disbursing officer is liable for any 
default occurring during his service under 
such paragraph. 

“(c) (1) The Public Printer may designate 
in writing officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to certify vouchers 
for payment from appropriations and funds. 
Such officers and employees shall (A) be re- 
sponsible for the existence and correctness 
of the facts recited in the certificate or other 
voucher or its supporting papers and for the 
legality of the proposed payment under the 
appropriation or fund involved, (B) be re- 
sponsible and accountable for the correct- 
ness of the computations of certified vouch- 
ers, and (C) be accountable for, and required 
to make restitution to, the United States for 
the amount of any illegal, improper, or in- 
correct payment resulting from any false, in- 
accurate, or misleading certificate made by 
him, as well as for any payment prohibited 
by law or which did not represent a legal 
obligation under the appropriation or fund 
involved. However, the Comptroller General 
of the United States, may, at his discretion, 
relieve such certifying officer or employee of 
liability for any payment otherwise proper 
whenever he finds that (i) the certification 
was based on the official records and that 
such certifying officer or employee did not 
know, and by reasonable diligence and in- 
quiry could not have ascertained, the actual 
facts, or (ii) when the obligation was in- 
curred in good faith, the payment was not 
contrary to any statutory provision specifi- 
cally prohibiting payments of the character 
involved, and the United States has received 
value for such payment. The Comptroller 
General shall relieve such certifying officer 
or employee of lability for an overpayment 
for transportation services made to any com- 
mon carrier covered by section 66 of title 49, 
whenever he finds that the overpayment 
occurred solely because the administrative 
examination made prior to payment of the 
transportation bill did not include a verifi- 
cation of transportation rates, freight clas- 
sifications, or land grant deductions. 

“(2) The liability of such certifying offi- 
cers or employees shall be enforced in the 
same manner and to the same extent as pro- 
vided by law with respect to the enforcement 
of the liability of disbursing and other ac- 
countable officers. Such certifying officers 
and employees shall have the right to apply 
for and obtain a decision by the Comptroller 
General on any question of law involved in 
a payment on any vouchers presented to 
them for certification.”. 
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(b) Item 308 contained in the analysis of 
chapter 3 of such title 44 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“308. Disbursing officer; deputy disbursing 
officer; certifying officers and em- 
ployees.”. 


OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE SEAL 


The bill (S. 1795) to authorize the 
Public Printer to adopt an official, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office seal, and to dês- 
ignate employees to administer oaths was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1795 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 301 of title 44, United States Code, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Insert “(a)” immediately before “The 
President of the United States shall nomi- 
nate”. 

(2) Add at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) The Public Printer is authorized to 
adopt a seal for the Government Printing 
Office which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) The Public Printer may designate 
employees of the Government Printing Office 
to administer any oath or affirmation of of- 
fice required by section 3331 of title 5 and 
any other oath or affirmation that may be 
required by law or regulations in connection 
with the operation of the Government Print- 
ing Office.” 

(3) Amend the section caption to read 
as follows: 

“$301. Public Printer: appointment; seal; 
oaths” 

(b) Item 301 in the analysis of chapter 3 
of such title, preceding such section 301, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“301. Public Printer: appointment; 
oaths.” 


seal; 


AUTHORITY OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON PRINTING 


The bill (S. 1802) relating to certain 
authority of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 111(e) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 is amended by inserting immediately 
after “section 602(d) of this Act” the follow- 
ing: “(other than paragraph 18)”. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR THE PO- 
LICE FORCE OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


The bill (S. 1904) to amend the Act of 
August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide 
salary increases for members of the po- 
lice force of the Library of Congress, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1904 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the first sec- 
tion of the Act of August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 
411; 2 U.S.C. 167), is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“(a) The Librarian of Congress may desig- 
nate employees of the Library of Congress 
as special policemen for duty in connec- 
tion with policing of the Library of Congress 
buildings and grounds and adjacent streets 
an! shall fix their rates of basic pay as 
follows: 

“(1) Private GS-7—step one through ten; 

“(2) Sergeants GS-8—step one through 
ten; 


“(8) Lieutenant GS-9—step one through 
ten; 

“(4) Senior Lieutenant GS-10—step one 
through ten; and 

“(5) Captain GS-li—step one through 
ten 


“(b) The Librarian of Congress may apply 
the provisions of subchapter V of chapter 55 
of title 5, United States Code, to members of 
the special police force of the Library of 
Congress. 

“(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON TIME 
AND SAVING DEPOSITS 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 128) to 
provide for an extension of certain laws 
relating to the payment of interest on 
time and saving deposits, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 7 of the 
Act of September 21, 1966 (Public Law 89- 
597; 80 Stat. 823), is amended by striking out 
“June 1, 1973" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“December 1, 1974”. 


SUPPLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION 
FOR RADIO FREE EUROPE AND 
RADIO LIBERTY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1972) to authorize supplemental 
fiscal year 1973 appropriations for Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with an amendment 
in line 7, after “1973”, strike out “such 
additional or supplemental amounts as 
may be necessary” and insert “not to 
exceed $1,150,000"; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
703 of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, is hereby amended to insert the 
following sentence between the first and sec- 
ond sentence thereof: “There are further 
authorized to be appropriated in fiscal year 
1973 not to exceed $1,150,000 for nondis- 
cretionary costs.”’. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN COMPACT 


The bill (S. 11) to grant the consent 
of the United States to the Arkansas 
River Basin compact, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
are the third time, and passed, as fol- 
ows: 
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8. 11 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Fouse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
Arkansas River Basin compact, Arkansas- 
Oklahoma, 1970, as ratified by the States of 
Arkansas and Oklahoma as follows; 


“ARTICLE I 


“The major purposes of this Compact are: 

“A. To promote interstste comity between 
the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma; 

“B. To provide for an equitable apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Arkansas River 
between the States of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa and to promote the orderly develop- 
ment thereof; 

“C. To provide an agency for administer- 
ing the water apportionment agreed to here- 
in; 

“D. To encourage the maintenance of an 
active pollution abatement program in each 
of the two States and to seek the further 
reduction of both natural and manmade 
pollution in the waters of the Arkansas River 
Basin; and 

“E. To facilitate the cooperation of the 
water administration agencies of the States 
of Arkansas and Oklahoma in the total de- 
velopment and management of the water re- 
sources of the Arkansas River Basin. 


“ARTICLE II 

“As used in this Compact: 

“A, The term ‘State’ means either State 
signatory hereto and shall be construed to 
include any person or persons, entity or 
agency of either State who, by reason of offi- 
cial responsibility or by designation of the 
Governor of that State, is acting as an official 
representative of that State. 

“B. The term ‘Arkansas-Oklahoma Arkan- 
sas River Compact Commission,’ or the term 
‘Commission’ means the agency created by 
this Compact for the administration thereof. 

“C. The term ‘Arkansas River Basin’ means 
all of the drainage basin ~f the Arkansas 
River and its tributaries from a point im- 
mediately below the confluence of the Grand- 
Neosho River with the Arkansas River near 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, to a point immediately 
below the confluence of Lee Creek with the 
Arkansas River near Van Buren, Arkansas, to- 
gether with the drainage basin of Spavinaw 
Creek in Arkansas, but excluding that por- 
tion of the drainage basin of the Canadian 
River above Eufaula Dam. 

“D. The term ‘Spavinaw Creek Sub-basin’ 
means the drainage area of Spavinaw Creek 
in the State of Arkansas. 

“E. The term ‘Illinois River Sub-basin’ 
means the drainage area of Illinois River in 
the State of Arkansas. 

“F. The term ‘Lee Creek Sub-basin’ means 
the drainage area of Lee Creek in the State 
of Arkansas and the State of Oklahoma. 

“G. The term ‘Poteau River Sub-basin’ 
means the drainage area of Poteau River in 
the State of Arkansas. 

“H. The term ‘Arkansas River Sub-basin’ 
means all areas of the Arkansas River Basin 
except the four sub-basins described above. 

“I. The term ‘water-year’ means a twelve- 
month period beginning on October 1, and 
ending September 30. 

“J. The term ‘annual yield’ means the com- 
puted annual gross runoff from any specified 
sub-basin which would have passed any cer- 
tain point on a stream and would have origi- 
nated within any specified area under natural 
conditions, without any man-made depletion 
or accretion during the water year. 

“K. The term ‘pollution’ means contami- 
nation or other alterations of the physical, 
chemical, biological or radiological properties 
of water or the discharge of any liquid, gase- 
ous, or solid substances into any waters which 
creates, or is likely to result in a nuisance, 
or which renders or is likely to render the 
waters into which it is discharged harmful, 
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detrimental or injurious to public health, 
safety, or welfare, or which is harmful, detri- 
mental or injurious to beneficial uses of the 
water. 

“ARTICLE TIT 


“A. The physical and other conditions pe- 
culiar to the Arkansas River Basin constitute 
the basis of this Compact, and neither of the 
States hereby, nor the Congress of the United 
States by its consent hereto, concedes that 
this Compact established any general prin- 
ciple with respect to any other interstate 
stream. 

“B. By this Compact, neither State signa- 
tory hereto is relinquishing any interest or 
right it may have with respect to any waters 
flowing between them which do not originate 
in the Arkansas River Basin as defined by 
this Compact. 

“ARTICLE IV 


“The States of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
hereby agree upon the following apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Arkansas River 
Basin; 

“A. The State of Arkansas shall have the 
right to develop and use the waters of the 
Spavinaw Creek Sub-basin subject to the 
limitation that the annual yield shall not 
be depleted by more than fifty percent 
(50%). 

“B. The State of Arkansas shall have the 
right to develop and use the waters of the 
Tilinois River Sub-basin subject to the limi- 
tation that the annual yield shall not be 
depleted by more than sixty percent (60%). 

“C. The State of Arkansas shall have the 
right to develop and use all waters originat- 
ing within the Lee Creek Sub-basin in the 
State of Arkansas, or the equivalent there- 
of, 

“D. The State of Oklahoma shall have the 
right to develop and use all waters originat- 
ing within the Lee Creek Sub-basin in the 
State of Oklahoma, or the equivalent there- 
of. 

“E. The State of Arkansas shall have the 
right to develop and use the waters of the 
Poteau River Sub-basin subject to the limi- 
tation that the annual yield shall not be 
depleted by more than sixty percent (60%). 

“F. The State of Oklahoma shall have the 
right to develop and use the waters of the 
Arkansas River Sub-basin subject to the 
limitation that the annual yield shall not be 
depleted by more than sixty percent (60%). 


“ARTICLE V 


“A. On or before December 31 of each 
year, following the effective date of this 
Compact, the Commission shall determine 
the stateline yields of the Arkansas River 
Basin for the previous water year. 

“B. Any repletion of annual yield in excess 
of that allowed by the provisions of this 
Compact shall, subject to the control of 
the Commission, be delivered to the down- 
Stream State, and said delivery shall consist 
of not less than sixty percent (60%) of the 
current runoff of the basin. 

“O. Methods for determining the annual 
yield of each of the sub-basins shall be 
those developed and approved by the Com- 
mission, 

“ARTICLE VI 

“A. Each State may construct, own and 
operate for its needs water storage reservoirs 
in the other State: Provided, however, That 
nothing contained in this Compact or its 
ratification by Arkansas or Oklahoma shall 
be interpreted as granting either State or 
the parties hereto the right or power of 
eminent domain in any manner whatsoever 
outside the borders of its own State. 

“B. Depletion in annual yield of any sub- 
basin of the Arkansas River Basin caused by 
the operation of any water storage reservoir 
either heretofore or hereafter constructed 
by the United States or any of its agencies, 
instrumentalities or wards, or by a State, 
political sub-division thereof, or any per- 
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son or persons shall be charged against the 
State in which the yield therefrom is uti- 
lized. 

“C. Each State shall have the free and 
unrestricted right to utilize the natural 
channel of any stream within the Arkansas 
River Basin for conveyance through the 
other State of waters released from any wa- 
ter storage reservoir for an intended down- 
stream point of diversion or use without 
loss of ownership of such waters: Provided, 
however, That a reduction shall be made in 
the amount of water which can be withdrawn 
at point of removal, equal to the transmis- 
sion losses, 

“ARTICLE VII 


“The States of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
mutually agree to: 

“A. The principle of individual State effort 
to abate man-made pollution within each 
State’s respective borders, and the contin- 
uing support of both States in an active 
pollution abatement program; 

“B. The cooperation of the appropriate 
State agencies in the States of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma to investigate and abate sources 
of alleged interstate pollution within the 
Arkansas River Basin; 

“C. Enter into joint programs for the 
identification and control of sources of pol- 
lution of the waters of the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries which are of interstate 
significance; 

“D. The principle that neither State may 
require the other to provide water for the 
purpose of water quality control as a sub- 
stitute for adequate waste treatment; 

“E. Utilize the provisions of all Federal 
and State water pollution laws and to rec- 
ognize such water quality standards as may 
be now or hereafter established under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in the 
resolution of any pollution problems affect- 
ing the waters of the Arkansas River Basin, 

“ARTICLE VIIL 

“A. There is hereby created an interstate 
administrative agency to be known as the 
‘Arkansas-Oklahoma Arkansas River Com- 
pact Commission.’ The Commission shall be 
composed of three Commissioners represent- 
ing the State of Arkansas and three Com- 
missioners representing the State of Okla- 
homa, selected as provided below; and, if 
designated by the President or an authorized 
Federal agency, one Commissioner repre- 
senting the United States. The President, 
or the Federal agency authorized to make 
such appointments, is hereby requested to 
designate a Commissioner and an alternate 
representing the United States. The Federal 
Commissioner, if one be designated, shall 
be the Chairman and presiding officer of 
the Commission, but shall not have the right 
to vote in any of the deliberations of the 
Commission. 

“B. One Arkansas Commissioner shall be 
the Director of the Arkansas Soil and Water 
Conservation Commission, or such other 
agency as may be hereafter responsible for 
administering water law in the State. The 
other two Commissioners shall reside in the 
Arkansas River drainage area in the State 
of Arkansas and shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to four-year staggered 
terms with the first two Commissioners being 
appointed simultaneously to terms of two 
(2) and four (4) years, respectively. 

“C. One Oklahoma Commissioner shall be 
the Director of the Oklahoma Water Re- 
sources Board, or such other agency as may 
be hereafter responsible for administering 
water law in the State. The other two Com- 
missioners shall reside within the Arkansas 
River drainage area in the State of Okla- 
homa and shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to four-year staggered terms, 
with the first two Commissioners being ap- 
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pointed simultaneously to terms of two (2) 
and four (4) years, respectively. 

“D. A majority of the Commissioners of 
each State and the Commissioner or his al- 
ternate representing the United States, if 
they are so designated, must be present to 
constitute a quorum. In taking any Com- 
mission action, each signatory State shall 
have a single vote representing the majority 
opinion of the Commissioners of that State. 

“E. In the case of a tie vote on any of the 
Commission's determinations, order, or other 
actions, a majority of the Commissioners of 
either State may, upon written request to 
the Chairman, submit the question to arbi- 
tration. Arbitration shall not be compulsory, 
but on the event of arbitration, there shall 
be three arbitrators: 

“(1) One named by resolution duly adopt- 
ed by the Arkansas Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Commission, or such other State 
agency as may be hereafter responsible for 
administering water laws i the State of Ar- 
Kansas; and 

“(2) One named by resoluton duly adopt- 
ed by the Oklahoma Water Resources Board, 
or such other State agency as may be here- 
after responsible for administering water 
law in the State of Oklahoma; and 

“(3) The third chosen by the two arbi- 
trators who are selected as provided above. 
If the arbitrators fail to select a third within 
sixty (60) days following their selection, then 
he shall be chosen by the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

“F, The salaries and personal expenses of 
each Commissioner shall be paid by the Gov- 
ernment which he represents. All other ex- 
penses which are incurred by the Commis- 
sion incident to the administration of this 
Compact shall be borne equally by the two 
States and shall be paid by the Commission 
out of the ‘Arkansas-Oklahoma Arkansas 
River Compact Fund,’ initiated and main- 
tained as provided in Article IX(B) (5) be- 
low. The States hereby mutually agree to 
appropriate sums sufficient to cover its share 
of the expenses incurred in the adminis- 
tration of this Compact, to be paid into said 
fund. Disbursements shall be made from 
said fund in such manner as may be au- 
thorized by the Commission. Such funds 
shall not be subject to the audit and ac- 
counting procedures of the States; however, 
all receipts and disbursements of funds han- 
died by the Commission shall be audited by 
® qualified independent public accountant 
at regular intervals, and the report of such 
audit shall be included in and become a part 
of the annual report of the Commission, pro- 
vided by Article IX(B) (6) below. The Com- 
mission shall not pledge the credit of either 
State and shall not incur any obligations 
prior to the availability of funds adequate 
to meet the same. 


“ARTICLE IX 
“A. The Commission shall have the power 
to: 


“(1) Employ such engineering, legal, cleri- 
cal and other personnel as in its judgment 
may be necessary for the performance of its 
functions under this Compact; 

“(2) Enter into contracts with appro- 
priate State or Federal agencies for the col- 
lection, correlation, and presentation of fac- 
tual data, for the maintenance of records and 
for the preparation of reports; 

“(3) Establish and maintain an office for 
the conduct of its affairs; 

“(4) Adopt and procure a seal for its offi- 
cial use; 

“(5) Adopt rules and regulations govern- 
ing its operations. The procedures employed 
for the administration of this Compact shall 
not be subject to any Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act of either State, but shall be 
subject to the provisions hereof and to the 
rules and regulations of the Commission: 
Provided, however, All rules and regulations 
of the Commission shall be filed with the 
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Secretary of State of the signatory States. 

“(6) Cooperate with Federal and State 
agencies and political subdivisions of the 
signatory States in developing principles, 
consistent with the provisions of this Com- 
pact and with Federal and State policy, for 
the storage and release of water from reser- 
voirs, both existing and future within the 
Arkansas River Basin, for the purpose of 
assuring their operation in the best interests 
of the States and the United States: 

“(7) Hold hearings and compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses for the purpose of taking 
testimony and receiving other appropriate 
and proper evidence and issuing such appro- 
priate orders as it deems necessary for the 
proper administration of this Compact, 
which orders shall be enforceable upon the 
request by the Commission or any other in- 
terested party in any court of competent 
jurisdiction within the county wherein the 
subject matter to which the « Jer relates 
is in existence, subject to the right of review 
through the appellate courts of the State of 
situs. Any hearing held for the promulga- 
tion and issuance of orders shall be in the 
county and State of the subject matter of 
said hearing; 

“(8) Make and file official certified copies of 
any of its findings, recommendations or re- 
ports with such officers or agencies of either 
State, or the United States as may have any 
interest in or jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. Findings of fact made by the Com- 
mission shall be admissible in evidence and 
shall constitute prima facie evidence of such 
fact in any court or before any agency of com- 
p*tent jurisdiction. The making of findings, 
recommendations, or reports by th- Commis- 
sion shall not be a condition precedent to in- 
stituting or maintaining any action or pro- 
ceeding of any kind by a signatory State in 
any court, or before any tribunal agency 
or officer, for the protection of any right un- 
der this Compact or for the enforcement of 
any of its provisions; 

“(9) Secure from the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal or State 
government such information, suggestions, 
estimates and statistics as it may need or 
believe to be useful for carrying out its func- 
tions and as may be available to or procur- 
able by the department or agency to which 
the request is addressed; 

“(10) Print or otherwise reproduce and dis- 
tribute all of its proceedings and reports; 
and 

“(11) Accept, for the purposes of this 
Compact, any and all private donations and 
gifts and Federal grants of money. 

“B. The Commission shall: 

“(1) Cause to be established, maintained 
and operated such stream, reservoir or other 
gaging stations as may be necessary for the 
proper administration of this Compact; 

“(2) Collect, analyze and report on data 
as to stream flows, water quality, annual 
yields and such other information as is 
necessary for the proper administration of 
this Compact; 

“(3) Continue research for developing 
methods of determining total basin yields; 

“(4) Perform all other functions required 
of it by the Compact and do all things neces- 
Sary, proper or convenient in the perform- 
ance of its duties thereunder; 

“(5) Establish and maintain the ‘Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma Arkansas River Compact 
Fund, consisting of any and all funds re- 
ceived by the Commission under the author- 
ity of this Compact and deposited in one or 
more banks qualifying for the deposit of 
public funds of the signatory Sta*es; 

“(6) Prepare and submit an annual report 
to the Governor of each signatory State and 
to the President of the United States cov- 
ering the activities of the Commission for 
the preceding fiscal year, together with an 
accounting of all funds received and ex- 
pended by it in the conduct of its work; 

“(7) Prepare and submit to the Governor of 
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each of the States of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa an annual budget covering the antici- 
pated expenses of the Commission for the 
following fiscal year; and 

“(8) Make available to the Governor or 
any State agency of either State or to any 
authorized representative of the United 
States, upon request, any information within 
its possession, 

“ARTICLE X 

“A. The provisions hereof shall remain in 
full force and effect until changed or 
amended by unanimous action of the States 
acting through their Commissioners and un- 
til such changes are ratified by the legisla- 
tures of the respective States and consented 
to by the Congress of the United States in 
the same manner as this Compact is re- 
quired to be ratified to become effective, 

“B. This Compact may be terminated at 
any time by the appropriate action of the 
legislature of both signatory States. 

“C. In the event of amendment or termi- 
nation of the Compact, all rights established 
under the Compact shall continue unim- 
paired, 

“ARTICLE XI 

“Nothing in this Compact 
deemed: 

“A. To impair or affect the powers, rights 
or obligations of the United States, or those 
claiming under its authority in, over, and 
to the waters of the Arkansas River Basin; 

“B. To interfere with or impair the right 
or power of either signatory State to regulate 
within its boundaries of appropriation, use 
and control of waters within that State not 
inconsistent with its obligations under this 
Compact. 


shall be 


“ARTICLE XII 


“If any part or application of this Com- 
pact should be declared invalid by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, all other provi- 
sions and application of this Compact shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

“ARTICLE XIII 


“A, This Compact shall become binding 
and obligatory when it shall have been 
ratified by the legislature of each State and 
consented to by the Congress of the United 
States, and when the Congressional Act con- 
senting to this Compact includes the con- 
sent of Congress to name and join the United 
States as a party in any litigation in the 
United States Supreme Court, if the United 
States is an indispensable party, and if the 
litigation arises out of this Compact or its 
application, and if a signatory State is a 
party thereto. 

“B. The States of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
mutually agree and consent to be sued in the 
United States District Court under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 87-830 as enacted Octo- 
ber 15, 1962, or as may be thereafter amem ^d. 

“C. Notice of ratification by the legislature 
of each State shall be given by the Governor 
of that State to the Governor of the other 
State, and to the President of the United 
States, and the President is hereby requested 
to give notice to the Governor of each State 
of consent by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“In Wrrness WHEREOF, the authorized 
representatives have executed three counter- 
parts hereof such of which shall be and con- 
stitute an original, one of which will be 
deposited with the Administrator of General 
Services of the United States, and one of 
which shall be forwarded to the Governor of 
each State. 

“Done at the City of Little Rock, State of 
Arkansas, this 16th day of March A.D., 1970, 

“For ARKANSAS: 

“S. KEITH JACKSON, 
“Committee Member. 
“JOHN LUCE, 
“Committee Member. 
“For OKLAHOMA: 
“GLADE R. KIRKPATRICK, 
“Committee Member. 
“MILTON CRAIG, 
“Committee Member. 
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“Approved: Tricc TWITCHELL, Represent- 
ative, United States of America. 
“Attest: WILLARD B. MILLS, Secretary.” 


Sec, 2. In order to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, and the purposes of article XII of 
this compact consented to by Congress by 
this Act, the congressional consent to this 
compact includes and expressly gives the 
consent of Congress to have the United States 
of America named and joined as a party 
litigant in any litigation in the United States 
Supreme Court, if the United States of 
America is an indispensable party to such 
litigation, and if the litigation arises out of 
this compact, or its application, and if a 
signatory State to this compact is a party 
litigant, in the litigation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act, is expressly reserved. 


EXTENSION OF WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT PLANT OPERATORS 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1776) to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works with an amendment on 
page 1, after line 8, insert: 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section (f), and subsections (g) and (i) of 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended (86 Stat. 866-868), 
are amended by striking “(b) (2)"’ wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(b) (3)". 

Sec. 3. The last sentence of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (f) of section 311 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(86 Stat. 867), is amended by striking ‘“Sec- 
retary” and inserting in lieu thereof “Ad- 
ministrator"’. 

Sec. 4. Section 207 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (86 Stat. 
839), is amended by inserting “206 (e),” after 
“sections”. 

Sec. 5. Section 509(b) (1) (C) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended (86 
Stat. 892), is amended by striking “treat- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “pretreat- 
ment”, 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (u) of section 104 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
1151 et seq.), is amended by striking the 
phrase “fiscal year 1973” where it appears in 
paragraph numbered (2) thereof, and sub- 
stituting therefor the phrase “fiscal years 
1973 and 1974”, 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section (f), and subsections (g) and (i) of 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended (86 Stat. 866-868), 
are amended by striking “(b) (2) wherever 
* appears and inserting in lieu thereof “(b) 
(3)”. 

Src. 3. The last sentence of paragraph (2) 
of subsection (f) of section 311 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(86 Stat. 867), is amended by striking “Sec- 
retary” and inserting in lieu thereof “Ad- 
ministřator”. 

Sec. 4. Section 207 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (86 Stat. 
839), is amended by inserting “206(e),” after 
“sections”. 

Sec. 5. Section 509(b)(1)(C) of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(86 Stat. 892), is amended by striking “treat- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “pre- 
treatment”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5452) to extend and make tech- 
nical corrections to the National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act of 1966, 
as amended which had been reported 
from the Committees on Commerce and 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment on page 3, after line 17, strike 
out: 

(8) Delete section 205, together with the 
heading therefor. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(8) Amend section 205 to read as follows: 
“STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL MARINE TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER 

“Sec, 205. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized and directed to undertake, 
through the National Sea Grant College Pro- 
gram, a study of the means of sharing, 
through cooperative programs with other na- 
tions, the results of marine research useful 
in the exploration, development, conserva- 
tion, and management of marine resources. 

“(b) In carrying out the study required by 
subsection (a), the Secretary is authorized, 
without regard for paragraphs (1) and (3) 
of section 204(d), to enter into contracts 
with, and make grants to, institutions, agen- 
cies, and organizations described in section 
204(c). 

“(c) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress the results and 
findings of such study, including specific rec- 
ommendations, not later than September 30, 
1974. 

“(d) For the purpose of carrying out this 
section there is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed the sum of $200,000.”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. i 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the time 
be taken out of neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PERMISSION FOR NATIONAL BANKS 
TO INVEST IN AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 250, S. 1884. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1884) 
to permit national banks to invest in 
agricultural credit corporations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which 
was reported from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
with an amendment on page 2, line 3, 
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after the words “per centum”, strike out 
“of the capital stock of the association 
actually paid in unimpaired and 20 per 
centum of the unimpaired and 20 per 
centum of the unimpaired surplus of the 
association” and insert “of the unim- 
paired capital and surplus of the asso- 
ciation”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph “Seventh” of section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Status (12 U.S.C. 24) is amended, by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision in 
this paragraph, the association may purchase 
for its own account shares of stock issued 
by a corporation organized solely for the pur- 
pose of making loans to farmers and ranch- 
ers for agricultural purposes, including the 
breeding, raising, fattening, or marketing 
of livestock. However, unless the association 
owns at least 80 per centum of the stock 
of such agricultural credit corporation the 
amount invested by the association at any 
one time in the stock of such corporation 
shall not exceed 20 per centum of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of the asso- 
ciation.” 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I urge 
favorable Senate action on S. 1884. The 
need for its enactment is quite clear. Let 
me explain. 

During the past 12 years there has 
been a major effort to modernize and 
strengthen the financial institutions that 
serve agricultural and rural communi- 
ties. The Farm Credit Act of 1971 and 
the Rural Development Act of 1972 are 
two important laws that illustrate this 
development. 

Today, we have before us S. 1884, 
which is designed to. aid community 
banks in our rural areas to improve their 
capability of serving the rapidly chang- 
ing credit needs of farm people. 

Many of the banks in our major agri- 
cultural commodities are small in size 
and, therefore, the amount of money 
they can loan to one borrower is limited; 
in fact, often less than the amount 
needed by many of our commercial 
farmers. These same banks also quite 
often find that the total demand for 
credit, especially during certain seasons 
of the year, exceed the funds on deposit 
at their bank which, of course, limits the 
ability of the bank to serve the credit 
needs of the community and forces rural 
borrowers to turn to sources outside the 
community for funds. 

Bankers themselves have studied these 
problems thoroughly and have come up 
with several ways to help overcome them. 
One of their recommendations is that 
several small banks join together in 
forming an agricultural credit corpora- 
tion capitalized by the banks. By join- 
ing together a capital structure suffi- 
cient to support large individual requests 
for credit could be achieved. It would 
also mean that an agency would be es- 
tablished that would have the capability 
of going to sources outside the commu- 
nity for funds. Such an agricultural 
credit corporation would be able to dis- 
count loans with Federal intermediate 
credit banks or to sell commercial paper 
and debentures in the central money 
market. 

Our national banking laws will not per- 
mit a national bank to purchase a minor- 
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ity interest in an agricultural credit 
corporation. This limitation prevents 
small banks from joining together and 
forming an agricultural credit corpora- 
tion. The legislation which we have be- 
fore us today, S. 1884, would permit a 
group of banks to form an agricultural 
credit corporation but no bank in the 
group can invest more than 20 percent 
of its capital and surplus in the corpo- 
ration. 

I believe this limitation will be suf- 
cient to permit maximum availability of 
agricultural credit but at the same time 
provide an adequate safeguard against 
overexposure by the bank. As under pres- 
ent law where a bank owns 80 percent of 
an agricultural credit corporation there 
would be no such quantitative limitation 
on bank investment. A number of States 
have recognized the need for State- 
chartered banks to own minority interest 
in agricultural credit corporations. 

An agricultural credit corporation will 
make loans to farmers and ranchers for 
agricultural purposes including the 
breeding, raising, fattening, or marketing 
of livestock. 

The Compiroller of the Currency has 
examined this legislation and indicated 
that he believes it to be sound and desir- 
able. 

The adoption of S. 1884 will provide 
small rural bankers with an opportunity 
to modernize their mechanism for serv- 
ing farm people. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6330) to amend section 8 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, re- 
lating to the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 261. An act to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 2323. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1974, the suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper; 

H.R. 2324. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 3630. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty; 

H.R. 4200. An act to amend section 122 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

H.R. 6394. An act to suspend the duty on 
caprolactam monomer in water solution until 
the close of December 31, 1973; 

H.R. 8215. An act to provide for the sus- 
pension of duty on certain copying shoe 
lathes until the close of June 30, 1976; and 

H.R. 8917. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 
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E.R. 2261. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 2323. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1974, the suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper; 

H.R. 2324. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties for metal scrap; 

H.R. 3630. An act to extend for 3 years 
the period during which certain dyeing and 
tanning materials may be imported free of 
duty; 

H.R. 4200. An act to amend section 122 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954p r+ 

H.R. 6394. An act to suspend the duty on 
caprolactam monomer in water solution un- 
til the close of December 31, 1973; and 

H.R. 8215. An act to provide for the sus- 
pension of duty on certain copying shoe 
lathes until the close of June 30, 1976. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pinance. 

H.R. 8917. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 6330) to amend 
section 8 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959, relating to the District of Columbia. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Moss). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ABOUREZK) . Under the same conditions as 
before? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be laid aside tem- 
porarily, for not to exceed 10 minutes, 
and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AMTRAK IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1973 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion 
of June 21, 1973, to reconsider the pas- 
sage of S. 2016. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider the vote by which S. 2016 was 
passed, together with the third reading 
of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2016) to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, and for other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, immediately after line 4, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 502) is amended by 
striking in subsection (5) ‘(A)’ striking all 
after ‘operations’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period; and by the addition of the 
following new subsection: ‘(9) “Auto- 
ferry” service means service characterized 
by transportation of automobiles and their 
occupants.’ ” 

On page 1, line 5, strike “Src. 2.” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Sec 3.”. 

On page 2, line 2, delete the word “shall” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “is au- 
thorized to”. 

On page 2, line 5, strike “passengers” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “pas- 
sengers, except that nothing contained in 
this Act shall prevent any other person other 
than a railroad from engaging in such auto- 
ferry service over any route whether or not 
such route is a part of the basic system.” 

On page 2, lines 5 and 6, delete the words 
“and directed”. 

On page 2, line 6, insert after the word 
“acquire” the word “lease,"’. 

On page 2, line 8, strike “service” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “service, 
or to enter into contractual relationships for 
the provision of such service”. 

On page 6, lines 11 and 18, strike “Src. 3.” 
and “Sec. 4.”, respectively, and insert in lieu 
thereof “Sec. 4.” and “Sec. 5.", respectively. 

On page 6, immediately after line 20, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“Sec. 6. Section 401(c) of the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 561(c)) is amend- 
ed by striking ‘No’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Except as provided in section 305(b) 
of this Act concerning auto-ferry service, 
no’.” 

On page 6, line 21, strike “Sec. 5.” and 
insert in lieu thereof "Sec. 7.”. 

On page 8, lines 10 and 21, strike “Sec. 6.” 
and “Sec. 7.”, respectively, and insert in lieu 
thereof “Src. 8.” and “Src. 9.", respectively. 

On page 10, lines 1 and 19, strike “Src. 8.” 
and “Sec. 9.”, respectively, and insert in lieu 
thereof “Sec. 10.” and “Sec, 11.”, respec- 
tively. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, since its 
inauguration in December 1971 between 
Washington and Sanford, Fla., auto- 
train service has been used by more than 
250,000 people. This is vivid testimony 
to the convenience, time savings, and 
economy this important transport in- 
novation affords to the traveling public. 
Regrettably, however, existing law 
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greatly restricts the opportunity to make 
available this valuable new service to 
people in all parts of the country. 

The basic reason is that section 401(c) 
of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970 
has, in effect, given Amtrak the power to 
keep anyone else from providing auto 
train service on those routes along which 
it operates even though it is unwilling 
or unable to provide such service itself. 
This is an anomalous situation, to say 
the least, and it both denies the public 
an opportunity to make use of such serv- 
ice and prevents private companies, with 
their own funds, from responding to the 
demands of the market. There is no good 
reason why Amtrak should not be allowed 
to conduct auto train operations, but 
there is certainly no justification for 
keeping others from doing so if they are 
willing to make the requisite investment. 
And yet, with the law as it now stands, 
Amtrak is in a position and of a dis- 
position to stop others from inaugurating 
this service, as illustrated by its June 20 
announcement objecting to the proposed 
initiation of service from Louisville to 
Florida by the Auto Train Corp. From 
the standpoint of the public interest this 
is an absurd situation. Remedial legisla- 
tive action is badly needed. 

My proposed amendment would correct 
this situation. It would allow any private 
firm to offer auto-train service anywhere 
in the country where suitable terms could 
be agreed upon with participating rail- 
roads. Its purpose is very simple: To re- 
move the artificial restrictions that now 
exist and to allow unsubsidized private 
companies to make auto-train service 
available along any rail route in the 
United States. If adopted the amendment 
would have substantial benefits to the 
traveling public and be fully consistent 
with the congressional aim of promoting 
modern, efficient, intercity rail passenger 
service as part of a balanced transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that this 
amendment is agreeable to the manager 
of the bill on the previous occasion, Mr. 
HARTKE, and we are ready to vote. 

Mr. COOK. I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island that I have 
gone over it with him. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does this provide the 
1-year extension? 

Mr. COOK. The bill does, not this 
amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. It does not change that 
at all? 

Mr. COOK. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. COOK. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(Later in the day, the following pro- 
ceedings occurred: ) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote earlier 
today by which S. 2016 was passed, to- 
gether with the third reading of the bill, 
be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The ‘assistant legislative clerk read as- 
follows: 


A bill (S. 2016) to amend the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act of 1970 to provide financial 
assistance to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, and for other purposes. 


F a Senate proceeded to consider the 
ill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coox), I call up an amendment at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Strike from the amendment on page 1 the 
words “other than a railroad.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2016) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2016 


An act to amend the Rail Passenger Service 
Act of 1970 to provide financial assistance 
to the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Amtrak Improve- 

ment Act of 1973”. 

Sec. 2. Section 102 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 502) is amended by 
striking in subsection (5) “(A)”, striking 
all after “operations”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period; and by the addition of the 
following new subsection; “(9) ‘Auto-ferry’ 
service means service characterized by trans- 
portation of automobiles and their occu- 
pants.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 305(a) of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 545(a)) is 
amended by striking the second sentence 
thereof. 

(b) Section 305(b) of such Act (45 U.S.C, 
545(b)) is amended by deleting the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “In order to increase revenues 
and to better accomplish the purposes of 
this Act, the Corporation is authorized to 
modify its services to provide, as a part of 
the basic passenger services authorized by 
this Act, auto-ferry service characterized by 
the carriage of automobiles or other prop- 
erty belonging to passengers, except that 
nothing contained in this Act shall prevent 
any other person from engaging in such 
auto-ferry service over any route whether 
or not such route is a part of the basic sys- 
tem. The Corporation is authorized to ac- 
quire, lease, modify, or develop the equip- 
ment and facilities required for the efficient 
provision of mail, express, and auto-ferry 
service, or to enter into contractual rela- 
tionships for the provision of such service.”. 
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(c) Section 305 of such Act (45 U.S.C. 
545) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following three new sub- 
sections: 

“(c) The Corporation is authorized to 
take all steps necessary to insure that no 
elderly or handicapped individual is denied 
intercity transportation on any passenger 
train operated by or on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, including but not limited to, ac- 
quiring special equipment and devices and 
conducting special training for employees; 
designing and acquiring new equipment and 
facilities and eliminating architectural and 
other barriers in existing equipment and fa- 
cilities to comply with the highest standards 
for the design, construction, and alteration 
of property for the accommodation of elderly 
and handicapped individuals; and providing 
special assistance while boarding and alight- 
ing and in terminal areas to elderly and 
handicapped individuals. 

“(d) (1) The Corporation is authorized, 
to the extent financial resources are avail- 
able, to acquire any right-of-way, land, or 
other property (except right-of-way, land, 
or other property of a railroad or property 
of a State or political subdivision thereof or 
of any other government agency), which is 
required for the construction of tracks or 
other facilities necessary to provide inter- 
city rail passenger service, by the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection, 
in the district court of the United States in 
which such property is located or in any 
such court if a single piece of property is 
located in more than one judicial district: 
Provided, That such right may only be exer- 
cised when the Corporation cannot acquire 
such property by contract or is unable to 
agree with the owner as to the amount of 
compensation to be paid. 

“(2) The Corporation shall file in the dis- 
trict court, with the complaint or at any 
time prior to judgment, a declaration of 
taking which shall contain or have annexed 
thereto— 

“(A) a statement of the public use for 
which the property is taken; 

“(B) a description of the property taken 
sufficient for the identification thereof; 

“(C) a statement of the estate or interest 
in the property taken; 

“(D) a plan showing the property taken; 
and 

“(E) a statement of the amount of money 
which the Corporation reasonably estimates 
to be just compensation for the property 
taken. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the declaration of 
taking and the depositing in the court of the 
amount of money estimated in such declara- 
tion to be just compensation for the prop- 
erty, the property shall be deemed to be con- 
demned and taken for the use of the Corpo- 
ration. Title to such property shall there- 
upon vest in the Corporation in fee simple 
absolute or in any lesser estate or interest 
specified in the declaration of taking, and 
the right to the money deposited as estimated 
just compensation shall immediately vest in 
the persons entitled thereto. The court, after 
a hearing, shall make a finding as to the 
amount of money which constitutes just 
compensation for such property and shall 
make an award and enter judgment accord- 
ingly. Such judgment shall include, as part 
of the just compensation awarded, interest 
on the amount finally awarded as the value 
of the property on the date of taking minus 
the amount deposited in the court on such 
date, at the rate of 6 per centum per annum 
from the date of taking to the date of 
payment. 

“(4) Upon application by the parties in in- 
terest, the court may order immediate pay- 
ment of the money deposited in the court or 
any part thereof for or on account of the 
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just compensation to be awarded in the pro- 
ceeding. If the just compensation awarded 
by the court exceeds the amount deposited, 
the court shall enter a judgment against the 
Corporation for the amount of the deficiency. 

“(5) Upon the filing of a declaration of 
taking, the court may fix the time within 
which and the terms upon which the parties 
in possession shall surrender possession of 
the property taken to the Corporation. The 
court may enter such orders as it deems just 
and equitable with respect to any encum- 
brances, liens, taxes, assessments, insurance, 
or other charges which are applicable to such 
property. 

“(e) The Corporation is authorized to take 
all steps necessary to— 

“(1) establish improved reservations sys- 
tems and advertising; 

“(2) service, maintain, repair, and reha- 
bilitate railroad passenger equipment; 

“(3) conduct research and development 
and demonstration programs respecting new 
rail passenger services; 

“(4) develop and demonstrate improved 
rolling stock; 

“(5) establish and maintain essential fixed 
facilities for the operation of passenger 
trains on lines and routes included in the 
basic system, over which no through passen- 
ger trains are being operated at the time of 
enactment of this Act, including necessary 
track connections between lines on the same 
or different railroads; 

“(6) purchase or lease railroad rolling 
stock; and 

“(7) develop and operate international in- 
tercity rail passenger service between points 
within the United States and points in Can- 
ada and Mexico, including Montreal, Canada; 
Vancouver, Canada; and Nuevo Laredo, Mex- 
ico, For purposes of section 404(b) of this 
Act, such international rail passenger service 
is service included within the basic system.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 306 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 546) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
Subsection: 

“(h) The Corporation or any railroad or 
government agency contracting for the oper- 
ation of intercity trains shall not be subject 
to any State or local law interfering with its 
efficient provision of mail, express, or auto- 
ferry service.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 308(b) of the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 548(b)) is amended 
by striking out “January 15” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “March 15”, 

Sec. 6. Section 401(c) of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 561(c)) is amended by 
striking “No” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Except as provided in section 305(b) of this 
Act concerning auto-ferry service, no”. 

Sec. 7. Section 402 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 562) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (c) as subsection 
(d) and inserting the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) If the Corporation and a railroad or 
government agency are unable to agree upon 
the terms and conditions for the sale to 
the Corporation of property (including inter- 
ests in property) owned by such railroad or 
agency and required for the construction of 
tracks or other facilities necessary to provide 
intercity rail passenger service, the Corpo- 
ration may apply to the Commission for an 
order establishing the need of the Corpo- 
ration for such property and directing that 
such railroad or agency convey such prop- 
erty to the Corporation on reasonable terms 
and conditions, including just compensation. 
Unless the Commission finds that— 

“(1) conveyance of such property to the 
Corporation would significantly impair the 
ability of the railroad or agency to carry out 
its obligations as a common carrier; and 

“(2 the Corporation can adequately meet 
its obligations to provide modern efficient, 
and economical rail passenger service by the 
acquisition of alternative property (including 
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interests in property) which is available for 
sale on reasonable terms to the Corporation 
or which is available to the Corporation pur- 
suant to section 305(d) of this Act, 

the need of the Corporation for such prop- 
erty shall be found to be established, and the 
Commission shall order such property to be 
conveyed to the Corporation on such reason- 
able terms and conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, including just compensation. The 
Commission shall expedite proceedings un- 
der this subsection and shall, in any event, 
issue its order not less than one hundred 
and twenty days after receipt of the applica- 
tion from the Corporation. If just compensa- 
tion has not been determined as of the date 
of such order, the order shall require, as part 
of just compensation, payment of interest 
by the Corporation at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum from the date prescribed 
for conveyance until the date of payment of 
just compensation. 

Sec. 8. Section 403 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act (45 U.S.C. 563) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) The Corporation shall initiate not 
less than one experimental route each year, 
such route to be designated by the Secre- 
tary, and shall operate such route for not less 
than two years. After such two-year period, 
the Secretary shall terminate such route if 
he finds that it has attracted insufficient 
patronage to serve the public convenience 
and necessity, or he may designate such 
route as a part of the basic system.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 601 of the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 601) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION 


“(a) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary for the benefit of the 
Corporation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, such sums as are necessary, not to 
to exceed $185,000,000. Funds appropriated 
pursuant to such authorization shall be 
made available to the Secretary for payment 
to the Corporation during the fiscal year for 
which appropriated and shall remain avail- 
able until expended. Such sums shall be paid 
by the Secretary to the Corporation, for ex- 
penditure by it in accordance with spending 
plans approved by Congress at the time of 
appropriation. 

“(b)(1) Whenever the Corporation sub- 
mits any budget estimate or request to the 
President, the Department of Transporta- 
tion, or the Office of Management and 
Budget, it shall concurrently transmit a copy 
of that estimate or request to the Congress. 

“(2) Whenever the Corporation submits 
any legislative recommendation, proposed 
testimony, or comments on legislation to the 
President or the Department of Transporta- 
tion, or the Office of Management and 
Budget, it shall concurrently transmit a copy 
thereof to the Congress, No officer or agency 
of the United States shall have any author- 
ity to require the Corporation to submit its 
legislative recommendations, proposed testi- 
mony, or comments on legislation to any offi- 
cer or agency of the United States for ap- 
proval, comments, or review, prior to the 
submission of such recommendations, testi- 
mony, or comments to the Congress.”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 602(d) of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act (45 U.S.C. 602(d)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The aggregate unpaid principal 
amount of securities, obligations, or loans 
outstanding at any one time, which are 
guaranteed by the Secretary under this sec- 
tion, may not exceed $500,000,000. The Sec- 
retary shall prescribe and collect a reason- 
able annual guarantee fee.”. 

(b) Section 602 of such Act (45 U.S.C. 602) 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, a guarantee may not be made 
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of a security, obligation, or loan if the in- 
come from such security, obligation, or loan 
which is not includable in gross Income for 
the purposes of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954.”. 

Sec. 11. Section 801 of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 (45 U.S.C. 641) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“REGULATIONS AND ENFORCEMENT 


“(a) The Commission shall promulgate and 
shall from time to time revise such regula- 
tions as it considers necessary to provide 
adequate service, equipment, tracks and 
other. facilities for ‘Intercity rail passenger 
service. 

“(b) Any person who is found by the 
Commission, upon its own initiative or 
through petition of any person, to be in 
violation of any regulation issued under 
subsection (a) of this section or any stand- 
ard established pursuant to section 402(d) 
of this Act shall be assessed a civil penalty 
by the Commission or its deisgnated agent. 
Each day of noncompliance shall constitute 
a separate violation. The amount of such 
penalty shall not exceed $5,000 for each such 
violation. No penalty shall be assessed un- 
less the person is given notice and an op- 
portunity for a hearing in accordance with 
section 554 of title 5, United States Code. 
Any such penalty may be compromised by 
the Commission or its designated agent. 

“(c) If a person fails to pay any penalty 
assessed under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the Commission may by its own at- 
torneys institute and prosecute a civil action 
against such person in the district court of 
the United States for any district in which 
such person is found, resides, or transacts 
business, to collect such penalty, or the 
Commission may request and the Attorney 
General shall institute and prosecute such 
action. Such court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and decide such action, regardless of 
amount in controversy. In hearing an action 
under this subsection, the court shall sus- 


tain the Commission’s finding of violation 
and the amount of civil penalty assessed if 
such action is supported by substantial 
evidence.”. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL AND CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 8619) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and environmental and con- 
sumer protection programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Jack Lewis have 
the privilege of the floor during the con- 
sideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture and the Environment be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc, and that 
the bill as thus amended be regarded for 
the purpose of amendment as original 
text, provided that no point of order 
shall be waived by reason of the agree- 
ment to that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed ‘to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 1, in line 4, after “appro- 
priated,” insert “and shall be made avail- 
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able for expenditure except as specifi- 
cally provided by law,”; 

On page 2, in line 14, strike out “$10,- 
822,000” and insert “$10,872,000”; 

On page 3, beginning in line 13, strike 
out: 

None of the funds provided by this Act 
shall be used to pay the salaries of any per- 
sonnel which carries out the provisions of 
section 610 of the Agricultural Act of 1970. 

None of the funds provided by this Act 
shall be used to pay the salaries of person- 
nel who formulate or carry out: 

(1) programs for the 1974 crop year under 
which the aggregate payments for the wheat, 
feed, grains, and upland cotton programs 
for price support, set aside, diversion, and re- 
source adjustment to one person exceed 
$20,000, or. 

(2) a program effective after December 31, 
1973, which sanctions the sale or lease of 
cotton acreage allotments. 


On page 5, in line 1, strike out “172,- 
790,000" and insert “$178,828,900”. 

On page 6, at the end of line 1, insert 
“Provided further, That $830,000 of this 
appropriation shall remain available 
until expended for plans, construction, 
and improvement of facilities without 
regard “o the foregoing limitations;” 

On page 7, in line 2, strike out “$5,000,- 
000” and insert “$10,000,000”; in line 
22, strike out “$287,171,000” and insert 
“$342,871,000"; 

On page 8, at the end of line 1, strike 
out “conditions” and insert “conditions, 
and $49,000,000 shall be for repayment to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of ad- 
vances (and interest thereon) made in 
accordance with authorities contained in 
the provisions of the appropriation 
items for the Agricultural Research 
Service in the Agriculture-Environment- 
al and Consumer Protection Appropria- 
tion Act, 1972, and for the Animal and 
Plant Health Inspector Service in the 
Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection Appropriation Act, 
1973:”. 

On page 9, beginning in line 11, insert: 
“Provided further, That $6,700,000 shall 
remain available until expended for 
plans, construction, and improvement of 
facilities, without regard to limitations 
contained herein:”. 

On page 10, in line 7, strike out “$68,- 
565,000” and insert “$69,104,000”; in line 
15, strike out “$5,962,000” and insert 
“$6,444,000”; in line 18, strike out “$11,- 
183,000” and insert “$11,583,000”; in line 
21, strike out “$500,000” and insert 
$2,500,000; 

On page 11, in line 5, strike out “$86,- 
700,000” and insert “$90,121,000”; in line 
16, strike out “$434,217,000”" and insert 
“$141,217,000”; 

On page 12, in line 6, strike out “$500,- 
000” and insert $2,500,000”; in line 8, 
strike out “$195,027,000" and insert 
“$204,027,000"; 

On page 13, in line 2, after “$4,546,- 
000” insert a colon and the following 
“That not to exceed $15,000 shall be 
available for employment under 5 U.S.C. 
3109.” In line 22, strike out “$22,834,200” 
and insert “$22,859,200:” 

On page 14, in line 22, strike out “$15,- 
505,000” and insert “$15,780,000”; 

On page 16, in line 3, strike out “$34,- 
528,000” and insert “$34,865,000”; 

On page 17, in line 3, strike out “$508,- 
560,000” and insert “$510,560,000 (in- 
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cluding not to exceed $2,000,000 to as- 
sist local public or nonprofit agencies 
with the cost of distributing supplemen- 
tal foods to pregnant and lactating 
women and infants and”; 

On page 18, in line 6, strike out “$4,- 
054,650” and insert “$4,154,650”; in line 
23, strike out “$25,805,000” and insert 
$26,000,000”; 

On page 19, in line 18, strike out “$189,- 
051,000” and insert “$289,051,000"; in 
line 21, strike out “$264,587,000” and in- 
sert “$364,587,000: Provided, That the 
availability of this appropriation is con- 
tingent upon enactment of necessary 
legislative authorization.” 

On page 24, in line 18, strike out “$5,- 
000,000” and insert “$20,000,000.” 

On page 25, in line 20, after “loans,” 
insert “not less than”; and in the same 
line, after “$618,000,000" insert “but not 
more than $750,000,000”; in line 21, after 
“loans,” insert “not less than”; in line 22, 
after the first comma, insert “but not 
more than $200,000,000,”; 

On page 27, in line 1, strike out 
“$1,500,000,000" and insert “$2,144,- 
000,000”; in line 2, after “not” strike 
out “to exceed $500,000,000" and in- 
sert “less than $1,200,000,000"; in line 
3, after “for” insert “subsidized inter- 
est”; in line 5, after “Secretary” insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided 
That the Secretary may, on an insured 
basis or otherwise, sell any notes in the 
fund or sell certificates of beneficial 
ownership therein to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the private market, or to 
such other sources as the Secretary may 
determine. Any sale by the Secretary of 
notes or of beneficial ownership therein 
shall be treated as a sale of assets for the 
purpose of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Secretary, under an agreement with 
the purchaser or purchasers, holds the 
debt instruments evidencing the loans 
and holds or reinvests payments thereon 
for the purchaser or purchasers of the 
notes or of the certificates of beneficial 
ownership therein:”’. 

On page 28, in line 15, after “disaster” 
insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary may, on an 
insured basis or otherwise, sell any notes 
in the fund or sell certificates of bene- 
ficial ownership therein to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to the private market, 
or to such other sources as the Secre- 
tary may determine. Any sale by the Sec- 
retary of notes or of beneficial ownership 
therein shall be treated as a sale of as- 
sets for the purpose of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Secretary, under an 
agreement with the purchaser or pur- 
chasers, holds the debt instruments evi- 
dencing the loans and holds or reinvests 
payments thereon for the purchaser 
or purchasers of the notes or of the 
certificates of beneficial ownership 


therein.”. 

On page 29, in line 16, strike out 
“$5,000,000” and insert “$15,000,000”; in 
line 22, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$5,000,000”; 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 5, 
strike out “water and sewer” and insert 
“water, waste disposal and other commu- 
nity”; in line 6, strike out “$445,000,000;” 
and insert “$545,000,000 and’’; in line 7, 
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strike out “$100,000,000; and community 
facility loans, $50,000,000” and insert 
“$400,000,000; Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may, on an insured basis or other- 
wise, sell any notes in the fund or sell cer- 
tificates. of beneficial ownership therein 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
private market, or to such other sources 
as the Secretary may determine. Any sale 
by the Secretary of notes or of beneficial 
ownership therein shall be treated as a 
sale of assets for the purpose of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Secretary, 
under an agreement with the purchaser 
or purchasers, holds the debt instruments 
evidencing the loans and holds or invests 
payments thereon for the purchaser or 
purchasers of the notes or of the certifi- 
cates of beneficial ownership therein.” 

On page 33, in line 19, strike out 
“$49,475,000” and insert “$50,375,000”; 
beginning in line 20, strike out: 

For an amount to provide for the prepara- 
tion of Environmental Impact Statements as 
required by section 102(2) (C) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act on all proposed ac- 
tions by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, except where prohibited by law, 
$5,000,000. 


And insert 

For an amount to provide for the prepara- 
tion of environmental explanations on all 
proposed actions by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, $5,000,000. 


On page 34, in line 7, after the semi- 
colon, insert “uniforms, or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902;” in line 14, strike out “$154,175,- 
000” and insert “$182,975,000”; in line 15, 
strike out “$13,000,000” and insert “$9,- 


000,000”; in line 23, after the semicolon, 
insert “uniforms, or allowances therefor, 
as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901-5902;”. 

On page 35, in line 5, strike out “$251,- 
100,000" and insert “$258,500,000”; in 
line 6, strike out “$5,700,000” and insert 
“$1,700,000”; in line 8, strike out “1973” 
and the period and insert “1973: Pro- 
vided, That these funds shall be avail- 
able to carry out the activities author- 
ized by sections 104(g) (1) and (2) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act.” 
In line 17, after “waste” insert “to be 
transferred to and merged with the au- 
thority of the Agricultural Conservation 
Program (REAP) of the Department of 
Agriculture for the 1974 program”. 

On page 36, in line 6 after the semi- 
eolon, insert “uniforms, or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902;” in line 12, strike out “$45,950,000” 
and insert “$46,850,000”. Beginning in 
line 19, insert: 

In allocating funds for reimbursement 
under Section 206 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act Amendments of 1972, of 
the total amount of $1.9 billion available for 
the purposes of that Section, the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall obligate no less than $200 mil- 
lion for reimbursement provided for by Sub- 
section 206(b). 


On page 37, in line 8, strike out “$2,- 
000,000” and insert “$4,000,000”; begin- 
ning in line 12, insert: 

NATIONAL STUDY COMMISSION ON WATER 

QUALITY MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Por an additional amount for the National 
Study Commission on Water Quality Man- 
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agement authorized by section 315 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972 (86 Stat. 816-904), $7,500,000: 


On page 39, in line 14, strike out “air- 
craft” and insert “aircraft; and for nec- 
essary expenses for carrying out respon- 
sibilities under section 302 of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 (Public Law 
92-419), approved August 30, 1972,”. 

In line 18, strike out “‘$160,000,000” 
and insert “$168,069,000.” 

On page 41, in line 10, strike out “$7,- 
053,000” and insert “$12,000,000.” 

On page 45, beginning in line 19, in- 
sert: 

WATER BANK PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses to carry into 
effect the provisions of the Water Bank 
Act (16 U.S.C. 1301-1311), $10,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

On page 46, beginning in line 8, in- 
sert: 

OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

For necessary expenses of the Office 
of Consumer Affairs, established by Exec- 
utive Order 11583 of February 24, 1971, 
as amended, $1,200,000, including serv- 
ices authorized by 5 

On page 47, at the end of line 17, strike 
out “area” and insert “area: Provided, 
That funds made available by this sec- 
tion for the Food ana Drug Administra- 
tion tea inspection program shall not 
exceed the amount of fees collected dur- 
ing the same period in accordance with 
the Tea Import Act (21 U.S.C. 41), as 
amended.”. 

On page 49, in line 3, strike out “$29,- 
600,000” and insert “$32,090,000”; in line 
17, strike out “$16,110,000” and insert 
“$28,110,000”; 

And on page 50, in line 15, strike out 
“$25,000,000” and insert “$97,123,000”; 
and in line 18, strike out “$2,200,000,000” 
and insert “$2,500,000,000”. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee is reporting today its recom- 
mendation for appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and the en- 
vironmental and consumer agencies. I 
will capsulize the bill as reported, for I 
am submitting for the Rrecorp a lengthy 
and detailed explanation of the various 
segments of this bill. But in order to 
expedite matters in this body, I will re- 
port its highlights informally. 

The bill appropriates a total of $10,- 
159,208,500. That is a great deal of 
money. That exceeds the budget esti- 
mates by $653 million. It is more than 
the House figure by $773 million. But it 
is below our last year’s appropriation bill 
by $2.5 billion. That is the significant 
factor in this effort. 

The committee, in its deliberations, 
made every effort to cut, to trim, and yet 
to preserve the equities that are so im- 
portant in this measure. The fact that 
we succeeded in going under our effort 
last year by $2.5 billion, I think, is testi- 
mony to the efforts of the committee and 
its membership. 

I particularly want to express my ap- 
preciation to the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone), for his diligent ef- 
forts in attempting to arrive at just allo- 
cations and at the same time respecting 
the urgency of economies in these par- 
ticularly troubling days. Also, I express 
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my appreciation to the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Younsc), who spent a 
great deal of time with us on this meas- 
ure, and to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska). Until this year, Senator 
Hruska and I were the team working on 
this matter; but the shifting of other re- 
sponsibilities has made it necessary that 
he serve in another capacity. Nonethe- 
less, his expertise and cooperation on all 
the measures are very much appreciated. 
The chairman of the full committee, Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN, was invaluable in arriv- 
ing at compromises and adjustments in 
the balance of it all. 

Finally, all the members of the sub- 
committee participated with an attend- 
ance that exceeded all preceding experi- 
ences—at least, in my tenure as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. There was al- 
most a religious fervor in attendance at 
the subcommittee markup sessions. 

I should like to discuss briefly at this 
point a decision made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee and lived with by 
all of us in regard to hearings. After 
last year’s hearings in which we spent 
several hundred hours in toto listening 
to the Department’s case for agricultural 
programs, listening to all facets of our 
population concerned with those prob- 
lems, we were suddenly confronted with- 
out warning or intimation—in fact, we 
read about it in the newspapers—that 
the Secretary had not only cut back funds 
through a freezing process but also elim- 
inated programs for which he himself 
had requested funds and in behalf of 
which he had submitted a case eloquently 
for the continuation of those programs 
when we held those hearings a year ago. 

So, because of the summary way in 
which I felt the committee had been 
treated after its conscientious efforts to 
hear it all out and to do the best it 
could, I announced we would not be in- 
terested this year in hearing from the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his assist- 
ants on their petition for new requests 
for agriculture appropriations. 

It seemed to me to be straining the 
sense of responsibility and to be an im- 
position on committee members, in the 
light of the experience last Christmas- 
time, when the program for 2-percent 
REA loans at that time were summarily 
disposed of by the decision of the Secre- 
tary as well as the Water Bank, the 
Water and Sewer Development program, 
and the REAP were all wiped out after 
funds were requested for them during 
the hearings. 

We felt there was no assurance that 
whatever the committee did this year, 
however detailed our hearings might 
have been, we would have no assurance 
that our deliberations would be honored 
or recognized. 

Therefore, in our procedures we stud- 
ied carefully the House hearings; we 
yielded very substantially to the Presi- 
dent’s requests for economies in Govern- 
ment, and on the basis of our accumula- 
tive records in all these well-known pro- 
grams, ongoing activities, we submitted 
our proposed overall budget. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. It is with interest that 
the Senator from Nebraska hears the 
explanation for the lack of hearings on 
this bill. It is the first time in my experi- 
ence in Congress, let alone my experience 
on the Committee on Appropriations, 
that this situation has occurred. I would 
like to make inquiry of the Senator from 
Wyoming at a later time as to his ex- 
pectations for the following year. 

In the meantime, however, may I say 
with respect to wiping out the programs 
and the impoundment of funds—a word 
which has a wide and wicked connota- 
tion in the minds of some people—and in 
connection with the policy of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, 
larger considerations were existent. 

To be sure there are priorities, ex- 
pressed in our appropriations bills for 
this fiscal year. There are priorities that 
also must be established on a national 
basis. A nation which has been very 
severely endangered by devaluation of its 
currency, and other economic problems 
must cut down on extravagant expendi- 
tures to insure continued existence in 
an orderly fashion. It was the judgment 
of the administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture when it came to cut- 
ting down or eliminating programs that 
the higher priority was being served. 

That, of course, is a debatable ques- 
tion. It was with some reluctance that I 
acquiesced in the lack of hearings; first, 
because of the impact it has on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and Congress, 
and, second, because this method short- 
changed those people who are interested 
in agriculture and would desire to come 
here and present their views on this im- 
portant subject. 

My next question is: What assurance 
is there, even without hearings, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will pay any 
greater attention to the bill we turn out, 
without hearings, than he would if we 
had the regular hearings, which serve a 
highly useful purpose? 

Mr. McGEE. I would say to my col- 
league that there is no assurance; we 
cannot have any assurance on some- 
thing like that, particularly after the 
way it was handled last year. That was 
a shock to a great many of us. 

We would have expected that a re- 
sponsible head of a department would 
at least have extended the courtesy to 
the committee, to its chairman and 
ranking minority member, of preceding 
the Washington Post release with a lit- 
tle consultation with members of the 
committee. We thought that was a cour- 
tesy that should have been extended. 

Second, as to eliminated programs for 
which he, himself, had requested the 
funds, I think the Constitution probably 
would justify our expectation that there 
would have been a submission of a case 
to wipe it out, as long as it was an on- 
going program. We felt we were given 
short shrift in that respect. In any case, 
one cannot guarantee, but this was one 
way of simply saying that we were not 
interested in hearing a few thousand 
more words of rhetoric about something 
he might not even mean after his peti- 
tion. 

I appreciate the Senator’s point about 
higher priorities, but I wonder whether 
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those higher priorities would take prec- 
edence over the constitutional process. 
I thought that was strained a bit on the 
programs that were wiped out. 

Mr. HRUSKA., After all, is it not a 
fact that the Secretary did mean what 
he testified to last year, and the witnesses 
did mean what they testified to about 
proper programs, and so forth. Neverthe- 
less, there was the proposition that there 
had to be a rescission of some spending by 
the Government. 

In this fiscal year, together with the 
next 2 fiscal years, the expenditures 
would have reached a total of $54 billion 
over and above a full employment 
budget. Obviously that is a situation 
which this country, as strong and rich as 
it is, could not tolerate or endure. That 
is the firm feeling of the administration, 
as well as many economists and financial 
experts. 

Agriculture is not the only department 
where that judgment was imposed. Every 
department and every activity in Gov- 
ernment went through the same wringer 
to reduce the budget by $11 billion, from 
$261 billion to $250 billion. 

I fail to see the point of saying we will 
not listen to him because he did not carry 
out the pledges he made in his testi- 
mony; they are, but there is something 
higher. 

I agree with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. Maybe the treatment we received 
by way of intelligence and lack of timeli- 
ness is something to which we should 
direct our attention. Looking at it, in 
retrospect, I imagine Cabinet officers 
realize that now. To have been informed 
by reading the morning newspaper and 
then learning the particulars from the 
Department is a little abrasive. If it is 
abrasive to us, imagine what it is to the 
recipients affected by the programs. 

Frankly, I felt some of the programs 
did not warrant such rough and sum- 
mary treatment. Certainly, the idea of 
phasing them out, or some other plan, 
could have been given consideration. 

That is behind us now. So I would 
ask my second question: Has the Senator 
now established his point of shock treat- 
ment in reciprocation of the shock treat- 
ment we received? Does he think we can 
now resume the regular practice next 
year when we get to the budget for 
fiscal 1975: 

Mr. MCGEE. I would say to my col- 
league that I certainly hope so. A govern- 
ment cannot be run in the way these 
events have followed one another. It has 
to be run in the ways that we are accus- 
tomed to running it. That means an un- 
derstood process under the Constitution, 
not over the Constitution, and in regular 
hearings. That is what hearings are all 
about. 

I am certainly hopeful, as is the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, that the members of 
the Cabinet got the message which we 
were trying to give, too. We felt we had 
a say in this business, and that should 
such a crisis arise again, it will be han- 
died differently with members of the 
committee. 

I feel the whole committee process is 
very important. It is an irreplaceable, 
fundamental part of our system of gov- 
ernment. 
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I have no intention that this be inter- 
preted as a precedent or policy. It could 
be provoked again if messages have not 
gotten through, or perhaps something 
more extreme, but we did address our- 
selves to the question, likewise, of the 
budget crunch. We are all concerned 
about that. In fact, we lowered our ap- 
propriations from last year in the amount 
of $2.5 billion, which attested the bona 
fide concern of the committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Congress also got the 
message by reason of that shock treat- 
ment, because we formed immediately a 
Joint Committee on the Budget. We 
have a recipe now, so that Congress will 
pay closer attention to keeping within a 
general level of expenditures that is liv- 
able, to the extent that this bill is now 
$650 million over. I imagine that if those 
budget control measures were in effect 
right now, we would have to perhaps put 
a surcharge on our taxes in order to raise 
the extra $650 million, or announce that 
we will want to raise the public debt 
ceiling, which we operated on yesterday, 
to accommodate the $650 million, or de- 
cide we are going to cut out something 
so that we would come down $650 million. 

That response on the part of Congress 
I think is salutary. I think it is good. I 
hope Congress will proceed to enact some 
of the rules adopted by the joint com- 
mittee. 

There is no doubt that a shock was 
received by both sides. I join the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming in the hope that the 
executive branch has also benefited by 
the shock treatment. 

Mr. McGEE. I think it is a two-way 
benefit in the long run. 

I ought to point out the new procedure 
initiated by the chairman of the full 
Appropriations Committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN). The 
chairman asked his subcommittee chair- 
men to submit an estimate of the 
amount of money which was to be in- 
cluded in the respective bills so we could 
balance these matters out at the begin- 
ning of this session of Congress. It is the 
first time we have done that in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I think it is a 
great step forward, but I think it does 
also dramatize the fact that we probably 
do not have one wizard who can deter- 
mine what those figures must be. We 
have a constitutional process that seeks 
to arrive at a collective judgment. We 
still believe we belong in that collective 
judgment process. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I think so, also. I fore- 
cast, and firmly believe, that the events 
of the last 6 or 8 months in the field of 
appropriations will result in a closer and 
more effective cooperation between the 
departments and Congress. I hope it will 
happen, because that is the only way we 
can make it firm. 

I thank the Senator for allowing this 
colloquy with him. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate the colloquy 
with my colleague from Nebraska. 

I would just inject there that as the 
subcommittee sorted through the pro- 
grams and submitted a tentative figure 
to the chairman of the committee early 
in April, we estimated that we would 
exceed the budget estimate by approxi- 
mately $800 million. We held that down. 
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As I indicated earlier we are over the 
budget by approximately $650 million in 
the bill now before us. 

Mr, HRUSKA. I want to compliment 
the chairman. He was very kind in allow- 
ing me to express my views as the bill 
developed. It testifies to the fine leader- 
ship he is giving us in this field. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, I shall now 
proceed to a more detailed statement and 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. President, the appropriations bill 
we are considering here today for Agri- 
culture, Environmental and Consumer 
Protection agencies contains new obliga- 
tional authority of approximately $10.1 
billion. As indicated in the figures con- 
tained in the report on this bill, this 
amount is about $650 million over the 
budget estimates and $773 million over 
the House figure. It is significant to note, 
however, that it is more than $2.5 billion 
less than the new obligational authority 
contained in the 1973 act. 

As usual, the committee report accom- 
panying the bill contained a detailed 
breakdown and explanation of the vari- 
ous items in the bill, and I shall not go 
into them at this time but I think that 
some preliminary remarks are in order 
on the size of the bill as presented to 
the Senate. I can assure you that my 
colleagues on the subcommittee and the 
full committee made every effort to hold 
this bill down in view of the critical 
fiscal situation facing the country today. 
It appeared to many of us that—as re- 
flected in the budget estimates for fiscal 
year 1974—agriculture was being called 
upon to make financial sacrifices far in 
excess of any reasonable share or ratio 
and far in excess of its ability to absorb 
the proposed decreases and still survive. 

A quick look at the budget estimates 
for 1974 revealed that this committee 
could in no way report a bill below the 
budget estimates and at the same time 
discharge its obligation to this country— 
not alone the farmer but also the con- 
sumer. We must not lose sight of the fact 
for a single minute that we are all con- 
sumers. 

At a time when we are all desperately 
seeking ways to produce and market 
more effectively and more efficiently the 
administration-proposed drastic cuts in 
research across the board. Not only was 
the Agricultural Research Service recom- 
mended for drastic cuts, but the Coopera- 
tive State Research Service was proposed 
to be reduced substantially. The com- 
mittee added funds for ARS, Cooperative 
State Research, and the extension serv- 
ice. It is my opinion that this type of 
research has paid off handsomely in the 
past and the committee thought it was 
sheer folly to reduce them so severely 
at this time. 

At a time when we are directing more 
attention to conservation of our natural 
resources, the administration proposed 
to eliminate some of the finer and more 
successful conservation programs that we 
have. The agriculture conservation pro- 
gram, or REAP, as it is now known, was 
the first to get the ax. The water bank 
also was completely eliminated. Fhe Soil 
Conservation Service, with a background 
of several decades of conservation activi- 
ties to its credit, also felt the wrath of 
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the OMB. Some of its programs were re- 
duced by as much as two-thirds. Here 
again, this committee could not in good 
conscience stand by and let these cuts 
go unopposed. To do so would not be 
exercising fiscal responsibility but, in 
fact, would be the height of irresponsi- 
bility. We should have learned our les- 
son from experiences in the Dust Bowl 
days of the early and mid-thirties—the 
pre-Soil Conservation Service and the 
pre-ACP days—that the problems in- 
volving conservation and preservation of 
our natural resources do not just go 
away. So, we restored funding for REAP 
and we restored funding for the water 
bank program. We also restored at least 
some of the drastic reductions to which 
the Soil Conservation Service had been 
subjected. 

The other large items of increase in- 
volved some of the food programs. At a 
time when the press and the adminis- 
tration reports that food prices continue 
to climb at an alarming rate—the latest 
figure I recall is something like 12 per- 
cent per year—and at a time when un- 
employment continues at a high and un- 
acceptable level, the administration 
chose to propose a reduction of some 
$300,000,000 in the food stamp program. 
While I cannot fully explain the rationale 
behind such a proposal, I presume it 
must be based on some ill-conceived no- 
tion that the food stamp recipients have 
found some secret method to beat infia- 
tion and to absorb the higher food costs 
that the rest of us have not yet discov- 
ered. Now I sincerely hope that the 
spiraling food prices do adjust in the 
months ahead and that an improved 
economy will result in less unemploy- 
ment so that fewer people will require 
food stamps. That is my hope, but it 
would be highly unrealistic to appropri- 
ate on such baseless assumptions. We 
must look at the situation we face today 
and what we can reasonably expect to 
face in the future and when one takes 
that long hard look it is readily apparent 
that this is not the time to reduce the 
food stamp program. 

We added money for the school milk 
program. Every year it seems we are 
ealled upon to play this little game with 
the administration. As a budget-reducing 
measure, they recommend that this 
school milk program be eliminated or 
reduced. I am certain that it comes as 
no surprise to anyone that the Senate 
restores this money. 

We also added considerable funds for 
environmental programs. At a time when 
the administration is giving considerable 
lip service to solving environmental 
problems, and I certainly agree that 
some headway is being made, they are 
still submitting budget estimates at a 
small fraction of the authorized levels of 
many programs. 

Mr. President, later in my remarks I 
shall include a short table indicating the 
increases we made in several selected 
items but I did want to discuss just a 
few of them to indicate, to some degree 
at least, some of the priorities of the com- 
mittee. I think a review of these items 
will show that the committee did act re- 
sponsibly and I bring this bill to the floor 
of the Senate today with no apologies for 
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being $650 million over the budget, but 
rather with this explanation of that 
action. 

By way of further discussion, I feel 
there is no man in this body with a 
greater fiscal responsibility or with a 
greater dedication to discharging that 
responsibility than the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. MCCLELLAN. 
He has been a leader in this area and 
early this year he called upon his sub- 
committee chairmen to submit an esti- 
mate to him indicating what would be 
required in the various bills within the 
committee. To his great credit, he did 
not impose or even attempt to impose 
an artificial ceiling of his own on the 
subcommittee chairmen, but simply 
wanted the best estimates of the amounts 
which would be required to maintain at 
least a minimal program level for the 
various agencies included in the respec- 
tive subcommittee jurisdictions. 

At that time, I advised him that I ex- 
pected to exceed budget estimates by ap- 
proximately $800,000,000. The bill which 
we are considering here today falls about 
$150 million short of that figure, about 
$650 million over the budget, so it is ob- 
vious that we on the subcommittee and 
the full committee did not take our re- 
sponsibilities lightly. We rejected several 
new programs, many worthwhile pro- 
grams. We have recommended only one 
new construction item for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that one is the 
critically needed animal quarantine fa- 
cility at Fleming Key, Fla. This is, in my 
opinion, a bare-bones appropriation bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall list several 
of the major items of increases over the 
budget estimate contained in this bill: 

Over Budget 
1. Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice 
2. Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Service 
3. Cooperative State Research 

Service 
Extension Service 
Stabilization 


4. 
5. Agricultural 
and Conservation Service 
(REAP and Water Bank) 
Salaries and Expenses... 
. Rural Water and Waste Dis- 


17, 235, 000 


. Soil Conservation Servcie.. 

. ASCS-REAP .. 
10. Water Bank 10, 000, 000 
11. Food and Nutrition Service. 384, 573, 000 


We added: $300,000,000—to the 1973 
appropriation for food stamps; $72,123,- 
000—special milk; $12,000,000—nonfood 
assistance—equipment. 

The committee is reporting this bill, 
H.R. 8619, the agriculture, environmen- 
tal and consumer protection appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1974, without 
subcommittee hearings having been held. 
While this is somewhat of a deviation 
from past committee and subcommittee 
practices, it was done only after serious 
deliberations and thought and for good 
reason, 

In past years, the subcommittee con- 
ducted extensive hearings and received 
considerable testimony from both agency 
and nongovernmental witnesses, For ex- 
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ample, the subcommittee hearings for 
fiscal year 1973 consisted of almost 2,700 
pages of printed testimony and support- 
ing documents. Those hearings com- 
menced on March 6, 1972, and concluded 
on April 13, 1972. The subcommittee ex- 
amined the administration’s budget esti- 
mates in detail and in good faith. Agency 
witnesses were questioned extensively 
and considerable weight was given to 
their views and comments because it was 
felt that they were familiar with their re- 
spective programs and had a real and 
significant input in the budgeting proc- 
esses. This is not to say or suggest, of 
course, that their views were accepted be- 
cause the committee was well aware that 
the recommendations of the agency 
heads were subject to review and adjust- 
ment at higher echelons, both within the 
Department and elsewhere in the admin- 
istration. But their views were solicited 
to be considered by the committee in ar- 
riving at an overall judgment on the 
various items under the jurisdiction of 
this subcommittee. 

The entire appropriations procedure— 
and the legislative procedure for that 
matter—was drastically and abruptly 
changed by the administration late in 
calendar year 1972 and early in 1973. At 
that time, as is well known, the admin- 
istration suddenly announced the termi- 
nation of many programs within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The acts of ter- 
mination were made without prior notice 
and without consultation with Congress. 

These were programs which had been 
duly enacted by Congress through the 
regular legislative processes set forth in 
the Constitution. They were programs 
which had been reviewed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the appro- 
priate time—prior to their having been 
signed into law over the President’s 
signature, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion. Some of these had been enacted into 
law as late as last year, others had been 
on the statute books for several years. 
But one thing is common to all of them— 
they were enacted into law and became 
the law of the land. 

Likewise, the terminated programs had 
been funded for fiscal year 1973, again 
through the established legislative and 
constitutional processes. They were pro- 
grams for which specific requests had 
been made in the President’s budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1973 and/or pro- 
posals to utilize carryover funds from 
prior years’ appropriations and which 
were contained in the official budget esti- 
mates. After having been approved by an 
overwhelming majority in both Houses 
of Congress, the bill for fiscal year 1973 
was reviewed by the President and was 
signed into law on August 22, 1972. 

At no time during this process was it 
even remotely suggested by anyone that 
programs such as the 2-percent direct 
loan program of the REA, the rural en- 
vironmental assistance program, or the 
water and sewer grant program under 
the Farmers Home Administration and 
others would be terminated. As a matter 
of fact, the record clearly shows that ad- 
ministration witnesses supported these 
programs. 

It is only too clear then that the ad- 
ministration completely ignored not only 
the unquestioned and clearly expressed 
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intent of Congress, but also the laws 
which had been duly enacted. The work 
of the committee in developing the bill 
for fiscal year 1973 was completely ob- 
literated by Executive fiat. With this 
background, the subcommittee could see 
little justification for convening the sub- 
committee and for devoting several weeks 
to hearings only to have their carefully 
considered judgments and decisions 
emasculated by some “higher authority” 
in the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

The committee, in this preface, will 
not go into detailed discussions on all of 
the programs involved, but a brief dis- 
cussion of the rural environmental as- 
sistance program will serve to illustrate 
the point. This program, formerly re- 
ferred to as the agriculture conserva- 
tion program, was authorized in the mid- 
thirties and has been so authorized since 
that time. To the knowledge of this com- 
mittee, the administration did not sug- 
gest or propose legislation to repeal this 
authority. For fiscal year 1972, the ad- 
ministration requested an advance pro- 
gram level of $140 million. Congress pro- 
vided $195.5 million, and the full amount 
was authorized for use in fiscal year 1972. 
For fiscal 1973, the agency requested an 
advance program level of $200 million. 
This request was reviewed within the De- 
partment and reduced to $195.5 million. 
It was this amount that was requested by 
the Department. Upon further review, 
however, this was reduced to $140 mil- 
lion by the Office of Management and 
Budget and it was this amount that was 
contained in the official budget estimates 
which were forwarded to the Congress. 
Congress provided $225.5 million, with 
special emphasis to be placed on pollu- 
tion control practices. 

In September of 1972, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced the program at a 
level of $140 million, the same amount 
requested by the administration. In ad- 
dition to this program level, however, he 
held out great hope to those who sup- 
ported a larger program by indicating 
that the $140 million was the initial au- 
thorization for the annual program, 
thereby suggesting that at least some of 
the $85.5 million would be released at a 
later date. The only subsequent an- 
nouncement was that the program was 
terminated effective December 26, 1972. 

The same story could be told with 
reference to other programs. This illus- 
trates the extent to which the integrity 
of the appropriations process has been 
challenged. 

The committee is deeply concerned 
with the budget estimates for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for fiscal year 
1974, and finds it most difficult to believe 
that this budget represents the thinking 
of those involved with agriculture or the 
rural areas of this country. It appears 
that many of the decisions reflected in 
the budget represent the thinking of 
those who serve in the higher echelons of 
authority in the budget process, with 
little knowledge of and perhaps even 
less interest in agriculture or rural 
America. 

The committee is reminded of the fact 
that the present Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Mr. Roy Ash, 
is the same individual who, just a couple 
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of short years ago, recommended that 
the Department of Agriculture be abol- 
ished and that its present functions be 
distributed to various other departments 
and agencies. He is the same individual, 
in testimony before Senator McCLELLAN’s 
Government Operations Committee 
some 2 years ago, said that: 

We believe that the farmer is today with- 
out substantial representation on issues that 
are very important to him. 


The action taken by the President in 
December and January, and the 1974 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Agriculture, seem to lend considerable 
credence to Mr. Ash’s statements and 
this is a frightening thought. 

Another disturbing fact is that we are, 
in effect, dealing with people in the Office 
of Management and Budget about whom 
we know nothing. It has been the prac- 
tice of this subcommittee for many years 
to request a biographical statement 
on all departmental witnesses who 
appear before the committee for the first 
time. By reviewing that personal data, 
we are able to evaluate his testimony 
and relate it to his background and qual- 
ifications. His views, his testimony, and 
his decisions can be carefully weighed in 
connection with his experience, back- 
ground, and expertise. But we have no 
such opportunity to question OMB per- 
sonnel, nor are we privileged to know of 
their qualifications, expertise, or inter- 
est. In testimony before the House sub- 
committee this year, it developed that 
there are about eight “professionals” 
within the Office of Management and 
Budget assigned to work with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A specific re- 
quest was made that the qualifications 
and background of these individuals be 
furnished but it was noted that: “The 
Office of Management and Budget 
declined to provide this information.” 

We are faced with the untenable situ- 
ation in which we cannot rely upon the 
knowledgeable administrators and ex- 
perts with the Department since they are 
bound to defend the administration's 
budget and proposals, budgets and pro- 
posals clearly not of their making or to 
their liking. We cannot rely upon the 
real decisionmakers in the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget because these ‘‘pro- 
fessionals” are not available to us. 

While we do not know who is advising 
the President on matters involving agri- 
culture and rural America, there is every 
indication that it is no one with an in- 
terest or background in agriculture and 
its various programs. It is most discon- 
certing, for example, for the President 
of the United States to appear before the 
American public and state that 80 per- 
cent of the REA loan funds go to coun- 
try clubs and diletantes. The Secretary 
of the Treasury followed up this state- 
ment several days later by stating that: 

I think it is dumb to spend money in the 
form of a two-percent loan to finance a 
country club, 


With statements such as these by the 
highest officials in Government, the peo- 
ple of rural America have every right to 
question the degree to which its elected 
leaders have an interest in or knowledge 
of their problems. 

The months and years ahead will be 
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critical ones for agriculture and rural 
America. In addition to the social and 
economic problems which have plagued 
rural America, there are additional 
threats of a political nature. As indicated 
above, there are those in positions of 
great responsibility today who would 
abolish the Department of Agriculture, 
but this proposal met with great con- 
gressional opposition when it was put 
forth. The Congress, and this committee, 
have a particular interest in and re- 
sponsibility to rural America, and intends 
to do everything possible to meet and 
discharge its obligations in a respon- 
sible and forthright manner. 

One further matter I would like to dis- 
cuss, Mr. President, is that of current 
activities within the Department of Agri- 
culture of reducing field personnel. It was 
brought to the attention of this commit- 
tee several weeks ago that substantial 
reductions were being programed effec- 
tive July 1, 1973, on the basis that REAP 
and Soil Conservation Service programs 
were being eliminated or reduced. With 
that in mind, this committee wrote the 
following language in its report on the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
in mid-May of this year: 

REDUCTION OF PROGRAMS 

The Committee is aware of the plans 
within the Department of Agriculture to sub- 
stantially reduce personnel in both the Agri- 
culture Stabilization and Conservation 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 
These proposed reductions are based on (1) 
the announced termination of the Rural En- 
vironmental Assistance Program, which is 
administered by the ASCS, and (2), the pro- 
posed reductions in appropriations for the 
Soil Conservation Service for fiscal year 1974. 
In connection with the proposed personnel 
reductions, several offices within these agen- 
cies have been scheduled for consolidation 
or closing. 

When the appropriations bill for fiseal year 
1974 is considered the Committee will con- 
sider funds for continuation of the Rural 
Environmental Assistance Program and funds. 
for the Soil Conservation Service to main- 
tain operations at a level above that proposed 
in the Administration estimates for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The Committee feels, therefore, that the 
Department should take no action by way 
of transferring or terminating personnel nor 
closing, consolidating or otherwise changing 
the status of any offices of the above-named 
agencies, based on the proposed termination 
or reduction of programs of these agencies, 
until such time as the appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1974 is considered and acted upon 
by the Congress, and it is so directed. 

Tf it appears that the fiscal year 1974 bill 
will not be enacted into law prior to July 1, 
1973, any funds required to carry out the 
policy set forth above may be included in an 
appropriate continuing resolution. 


When the House committee filed its 
report on this bill on June 12, 1973, the 
following language was included: 

The Committee has accordingly provided 
$247,581,000, the same amount as was avail- 
able for fiscal year 1973, for salaries and 
expenses of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, which would in- 
clude funds for administration of the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program (REAP) 
which has been reinstated by the Committee. 

Notwithstanding any previous action that 
may have been taken by the Department to 
reduce personnel or eliminate various offices 
in this organization, the Committee directs 
that the organization be continued in fis- 
cal year 1974 at essentially the same level 
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that prevailed in fiscal year 1973. If, for the 
purpose of efficiency and/or economy, the 
Department has bona fide studies that would 
indicate the same work could be carried on 
with less personnel, the Committee will con- 
sider such proposals with the understand- 
ing that no reductions be made until prior 
Committee approval has been obtained. 

Consolidation of county offices should not 
be made in view of the additional costs and 
maintenance and inconvenience which would 
be experienced by local farmers because of 
having to travel inordinate distances to 
transact day-to-day business. 


Finally, Mr. President, in the report 
which accompanies this hill to the Sen- 
ate, our committee provided the follow- 
ing language and direction: 

The proposed reduction by the Department 
was based on the assumption that REAP and 
the Water Bank Program would be inopera- 
tive during fiscal year 1974. This Committee 
served notice some time ago that funds for 
these programs would be continued into fiscal 
year 1974 and, with the reinstatement of 
these programs, it is necessary that the ad- 
ministrative costs to manage them be pro- 
vided and the recommended appropriation 
will suffice. 

The Committee strongly concurs in the 
direction of the House Committee in refer- 
ence to the prohibition against the reduction 
of personnel or the elimination of any offices 
of the agency based on any proposed reduc- 
tion of the program. This is consistent with 
the action of this Committee in its report on 
the Supplemental Appropriations Bill whieh 
was recently considered by Congress. The 
Committee, of course, does not want to main- 
tain or perpetuate any unnecessary or inef- 
ficient office facilities and if the agency at 
any time feels it can reduce its costs by in- 
creasing its efficiency without sacrificing 
service and without increasing the cost and 
inconvenience to the farmer, the Committee 
would most certainly be receptive to any 
such proposal. As is indicated in the House 
report, however, no such action should be im- 
plemented or finalized by the Department 
without prior notice to and approval of the 
Committee. 


The disturbing thing, Mr. President, 
is that in spite of these clear and un- 
equivocal directives and expressions, I 
continue to receive disturbing reports 
from throughout the country that mas- 
sive terminations are still scheduled for 
June 30—just a few days hence. I hope 
that these reports are not accurate, but 
I fear they might well be and if so, this 
is a matter of grave concern to all of us. 

This committee and the committee in 
the House has made every possible effort 
to be fair and cooperative with the De- 
partment. The Department has heen kept 
advised of our position and views both 
officially and unofficially in this regard. 
I hope that they have not chosen to 
completely ignore and disregard our sug- 
gestions and directives because this could 
certainly leac to some further difficul- 
ties. With time drawing short, we should 
have some answer to these questions 
within the next few days. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mrs. Alyce Thomp- 
son, of my staff, be allowed the privilege 
of the floor during the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PONG. Mr. President, the impor- 
tance of the pending appropriation 
measure, which provides funds for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, for agricul- 
tural, environmental, and consumer pro- 
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tection programs, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

High among our national concerns at 
this time is the need to expand produc- 
tion of food and to protect and enhance 
our environmental resources. The pend- 
ing measure provides funds that will en- 
able our Nation’s farmers to increase 
their crop yields, to carry on conserva- 
tion measures, to develop our rural areas, 
and to continue the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency’s drive to clean up 
America’s air and water, dispose of solid 
wastes, and advance the technology nec- 
essary to permit even greater antipollu- 
tion efforts in the future. 

For agriculture programs, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, on which it 
is my privilege to serve as ranking mi- 
nority member of the Agriculture, En- 
vironmental and Consumer Protection 
Subcommittee, recommends a total of 
$5,258,490,500 in new authority to obli- 
gate funds. 

This is $280,141,900 more than the 
House of Representatives provided, but 
it is $95,447,100 less than the President's 
budget request and $151,540,700 less than 
Congress appropriated for the current 
1973 fiscal year. 

For rural development programs, our 
committee recommends a total of $412,- 
822,000 in new authority to obligate 
funds, This is $27,000,000 more than the 
House of Representatives approved and 
$56,000,000 more than the President’s 
budget request, but $618,175,000 less than 
Congress appropriated for 1973. 

For environmental programs, our com- 
mittee recommends a total of $1,097,746,- 
000. This figure is $78,516,000 higher than 
the House amount and $312,332,000 more 
than the President requested, but $1,870,- 
602,000 less than Congress provided in 
fiscal year 1973. 

The reason for the big decrease in new 
obligational authority is in the construc- 
tion grant program. No new funds are 
required or were requested for 1974 as 
this program has been put on an ad- 
vanced contract basis. EPA will be able 
to make grants to municipal, intermuni- 
cipal, State, and interstate agencies to 
help finance planning, design, and con- 
struction of municipal wastewater treat- 
ment facilities. Grants are made to States 
on a formula basis, with the Federal 
share at 75 percent. 

Thus, the apparent decrease in envi- 
ronmental funds for fiscal year 1974 is 
not a real decrease in terms of program. 

Por consumer programs, our commit- 
tee recommends $3,390,150,000 to fund 
such programs as the Office of Consumer 
Affairs; Food and Drug Administration 
salaries, expenses, buildings and facili- 
ties; the Consumer Information Center 
of the General Services Administration; 
the National Commission on Consumer 
Finance; the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and the child nutrition pro- 
grams; special milk program; and food 
stamp program. 

Our committee total is $387,813,000 
more than the House provided, $380,- 
573,000 more than the President re- 
quested, and $134,870,500 more than 
Congress approved for fiseal year 1973. 

The grand total recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in 
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this far-reaching bill is $10,159,208,500 
in new obligational authority. 

This is $773,470,900 more than the 
House provided and $653,457,900 more 
than the President’s budget request. It 
is, however, $2,505,447,200 less than Con- 
gress appropriated for the 1973 fiscal 
year which ends June 30. 

I believe the committee bill is a sound 
and well-balanced bill. While I person- 
ally would increase some items more 
than the committee did and would de- 
crease some, on the whole I believe the 
committee has put emphasis where it be- 
longs in the areas of agriculture produc- 
tion and quality of life in rural areas and 
on environmental needs and consumer 
protection. 

As the Senator has a heavy workload 
during the remainder of this week, I 
shall not take any more time to explain 
the bill. The committee report is quite 
clear and comprehensive on the various 
items included. 

I hope the Senate will move quickly 
to pass the pending bill, so that it can go 
to a House Senate conference for differ- 
ences to be resolved and become law as 
soon as possible following the July 4 
recess. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Hawaii. I notice that 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
appropriations bill is not on the floor at 
the moment. I have discussed this 
amendment with both the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Hawaii. 

I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 35, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

For carrying out the provisions of section 
314 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, $50,000,000. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to carry out the provisions 
of section 314 óf the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. Section 314 is the so- 
called clean lakes amendment which 
authorizes funds for the restoration of 
America’s fresh water community lakes. 

As the Senate is aware, most of our 
environmental programs to protect the 
quality of our water affect interstate wa- 
ters such as Lake Superior, the Missis- 
sippi River, and other major waterways 
and do not deal with the problems of the 
thousands and thousands of fresh water 
community lakes that are deteriorat- 
ing—some of which have already died. 

In 1972 we passed strong new legis- 
lation to fill that gap and to provide 
funding for State and local communi- 
ties to restore lakes and protect the 
lake shores. Funding was authorized for 
sewage collection and treatment to pro- 
tect these lakes from further eutrophica- 
tion, and money was also made avail- 
able for restoration projects. 

Unfortunately, there is no money in 
the pending appropriations bill, even 
though we now have a study by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
that shows dramatic deterioration in the 
fresh water community lakes surveyed in 
various parts of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point that the preliminary 
results of the study submitted to me by 
Robert Sansom, assistant administrator 
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The Survey involves periodic collection of 
water sample data on each lake over a one- 
year interval. We are now about half way 
through the sampling period for most of the 
lake projects initiated during 1972 and thus 
are in a position to provide only preliminary 
findings at this time. 

A total of 242 lakes were sampled by our 
helicopter team in the ten-state area from 
Maine to Minnesota. The majority of these 
lakes are subject to potential accelerated 
eutrophication because they receive effluent 
from municipal sources. Preliminary results 
for these 242 lakes indicate that 64 lakes (26 
percent) have algae problems, 29 lakes (12 
percent) have nuisance weed problems, 54 
additional lakes (22 percent) have both algae 
and weed problems, and 10 lakes (4 percent) 
have potential near-term algae or weed prob- 
lems, Twelve lakes (5 percent) were found to 
be free from both algae and weed problems. 
The status of the remaining 73 lakes has not 
been established at this time. In terms of 
water quality as determined from chemical 
analyses of lake samples, it currently is esti- 
mated that 13 of the 242 survey lakes are 
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of the Office of Air and Water Programs 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1973. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: The Administra- 
tor has asked me to respond to your cor- 
respondence of March 29 in which you re- 
quested additional information regarding 
implementation of Section 314 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amendments. 

Your letter addressed two specific issues: 
first, how many lakes the EPA has identi- 
fied as endangered by accelerated eutrophica- 
tion, sedimentation and pollution; and sec- 
ond, how much it is estimated it would cost 
to restore these lakes. 

With regard to your first question, the data 
which currently are available indicate the 
following: 

a. A state-by-state survey was conducted 
in 1971 under EPA contract to provide a pre- 
liminary assessment of the number of pol- 
luted lakes nationwide. The data for this 
survey were provided primarily by the Water 
Resources Board of each individual State. A 
total of 376 lakes in 33 States were identified 
as polluted and in need of rehabilitation. The 
survey results indicate the type and fre- 
quency of occurrence of pollution in these 
lakes to be as shown in Table I, The sources 
of pollution of these 376 lakes are as indi- 
cated in Table II. 

b. A second source of data concerning en- 
dangered or polluted lakes in the EPA Na- 
tional Eutrophication Survey. This program 
was initiated during 1972 in ten states, will 
expand into seventeen additional states dur- 
ing 1973, and is scheduled to start west of 
the Mississippi River during 1974. We ex- 
pect to include about 800 lakes nationwide in 
our Survey; interim results will be pub- 
lished as they become available, with the final 
series of reports to be issued during 1976. 
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oligotrophic (very pure), 25 are mesotrophic 
(good condition), 15 are mesoeutrophic 
(starting to go bad), 139 are eutrophic (bad 
condition), and 50 are hypereutrophic (go- 
ing dead). 

One of the important objectives of the EPA 
National Eutrophication Survey is to provide 
a sound scientific basis for developing a na- 
tional lake rehabilitation program. To com- 
plete this objective requires that we deter- 
mine a nutrient balance for each of the sur- 
vey lakes and assess the significance of con- 
trollable sources of pollution. To assist us in 
this effort, National Guard volunteers are col- 
lecting tens of thousands of water samples 
from streams tributary to the Survey lakes; 
in June, the State of Vermont’s year-long 
tributary sampling program will be the first 
to be completed. A third sampling activity, 
involving monthly collection of composite ef- 
fluent samples by the operators of municipal 
sewage treatment plants (over 200 plants), 
will be completed by mid-to-late 1973 for the 
first ten states. Final interpretation of the 
Survey data for each lake requires completion 
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of the three sampling programs outlined 
above followed by appropriate chemical 
analysis and assessment of the results, 

Another fundamental part of our lake clas- 
sification activity relates to the water basin 
planning required of all States under Sec- 
tion 303 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments. Section 303 basin 
plans, which will include area-by-area as- 
sessment of lake water quality, will begin to 
be submitted for EPA approval starting in 
July 1973. In those situations where exist- 
ing water quality and pollution source in- 
formation is not adequate to develop ac- 
ceptable 303 basin plans, the EPA will work 
closely with the States in implementing 
necessary monitoring and analysis programs, 
Funding support for this basin planning 
work will be provided to the States as a 
part of their program grants under Section 
106 of the Act. 

The second question which you raised in 
your letter to the Administrator was how 
much it is expected to cost to implement a 
national lake restoration program. In re- 
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sponding to this question, let me first review 
briefly for you our water pollution control 
strategy as it applies to lake restoration. 

Phase I: Planning and Assessment. The 
planning and assessment phase of our clean 
lakes strategy consists of three elements: 

Prepare an assessment of the national 
lake pollution problem. This requires a de- 
scription of the pollution problem in each 
lake, its severity and causes. 

Prepare an assessment of alternative meas- 
ures available to eliminate the sources of 
pollution of each lake. 

Determine what restoration techniques 
(chemical seeding, biological control, etc.) 
can be used most effectively in dealing with 
each specific polluted lake. 

Phase II: Lake Rehabilitation. The lake 
rehabilitation phase of our clean lakes 
strategy consists of two elements: 

Provide Federal assistance to the States 
under Title II of PL 92-500 in those situa- 
tions where improvements in municipal 
waste water treatment systems are needed 
to achieve lake or impoundment water 
quality standards. It is noted that the data 
presented previously in Tables I and II in- 
dicate that effluent control of municipal 
sources is necessary for rehabilitating a large 
percentage of the polluted lakes identified 
by the States in our 1971 survey. 

Development of a program for implement- 
ing approved lake renewal methods and pro- 
cedures where our experience with demon- 
strated restoration techniques indicates 
there is high probability of accomplishing 
effective lake rehabilitation projects at rea- 
sonable cost. 

In all cases the commitment of Federal, 
State, or local funds for dealing with lake 
pollution problems should be consistent with 
the water basin plans and the water pollu- 
tion control plans submitted by the States 
and approved by the EPA. 

Let me comment further about the three 
elements of our lake pollution control plan- 
ning and assessment activities and indicate 


specifically what the EPA is doing as a pre- 
requisite to estimating lake restoration costs. 

First, we need a reliable ecological assess- 
ment of the nation’s lakes, including the 
following diagnostics information for each 
individual lake or impoundment which may 


require treatment: (a) water quality; (b) 
sources of pollution; and (c) effect of each 
source of pollution on water quality. Al- 
though such information exists for some 
lakes, quantiative and reliable data are not 
available at this time on anything approach- 
ing a national scale. The need for this data 
is recognized in Section 314(a)(1) wherein 
each State is required to prepare and sub- 
mit lake classification information to the 
Administrator. The State pollution control 
plans required under Section 106 and the 
State basin plans which I discussed previ- 
ously, supported by our own lake survey 
work, will provide the lake ecological assess- 
ment information which we need to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the lake pollution 
problem on both a lake-by-lake basis and 
in a total national sense. 

Second, we need, for each individual pol- 
luted lake, an assessment of the alternative 
measures that can be taken to reduce or 
eliminate the root causes of pollution, be 
this from sewage treatment plants, septic 
tanks, agricultural runoff, industrial wastes, 
ground water, or other causes. The need for 
this information is recognized under the 
provisions of Section 314(a) (2) wherein each 
State is required to establish procedures, 
processes, and methods for controlling 
sources of lake pollution. The State basin 
plans being prepared under Section 303 and 
the State pollution control program reports 
to be submitted under Section 106 will serve 
as primary sources of information concern- 
ing measures that can be implemented to 
reduce or eliminate the flow of pollutants 
into our lakes. 
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Third, we need, for each individual pol- 
luted lake, a determination of what lake 
restoration technique should be adopted. In 
some instances, desired water quality can be 
achieved simply by eliminating pollutant 
sources. In other situations, additional meas- 
ures such as chemical seeding, weed harvest- 
ing, biological control, draw-down and sedi- 
ment consolidation, etc., may be required, 
The importance of this area is recognized in 
Section 314(a) (3) wherein it is required that 
each State establish methods and procedures 
for restoring the quality of its polluted lakes. 
The Office of Research and Monitoring within 
EPA is conducting a series of research proj- 
ects aimed at developing improved lake res- 
toration processes. One phase of this work 
is the EPA National Eutrophication Research 
Program, a companion program to the na- 
tional Eutrophication Survey, under which 
we are investigating many promising lake 
restoration techniques via projects ranging 
from laboratory experiments through pilot 
demonstration programs. This effort Cur- 
rently is funded at some $2.1 million an- 
nually. A second phase of this work consists 
of a series of projects aimed specifically at 
developing and demonstrating advanced 
technology for reducing municipal sewage- 
related pollution, a primary source of pollu- 
tion to the nation’s lakes. These projects are 
concerned with nutrient, solid, and organic 
removal techniques, sludge disposal techni- 
ques, treatment of combined storm and sani- 
tary sewer runoff, land-spreading disposal 
of treatment plant effluents, and the like. The 
level of EPA funding for this work in FY '73 
is some $8.5 million; projected funding for 
FY '74 is approximately $9.0 million. In July 
of this year we will publish the results of an 
EPA contract study which reviews the state- 
of-art of lake rehabilitation activities and ex- 
periences worldwide. Further, as required 
under Section 304(i), the EPA shortly will 
issue a report summarizing all available per- 
tinent information on lake restoration tech- 
niques, 

Turning once again to your question of 
funding, I feel that the only way in which 
we can make credible estimates of the costs 
of carrying out lake restoration programs is 
to base such estimates on the results of the 
ongoing State planning activities together 
with our own assessment of what lake re- 
newal projects appear to be justified on the 
basis of need and likelihood of success. I wish 
to emphasize that we currently are able to 
make good estimates of what a prescribed 
pollution control program on a given lake will 
cost, once it has been determined what con- 
trol measures would be effective and should 
be implemented. However, at this time we do 
not have an accurate national inventory of 
the number of lakes which warrant restora- 
tion nor do we have an analysis of each pol- 
luted lake sufficient to permit us to deter- 
mine the type and level of remedial action 
needed to achieve desired water quality ob- 
jectives. Our guidance to the States for im- 
plementing PL 92-500 requires that the 
States prepare and submit such inventory 
and analysis information to the EPA as part 
of their 303 planning process and their pro- 
posed pollution control programs. Only when 
this information is available will we be able 
to provide you with an accurate accounting 
of the level of funding needed to accomplish 
the lake restoration provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments. 

Because there may be significant delays in 
receiving and analyzing State basin plans and 
State pollution control program submissions 
upon which future funding decisions will 
be based, I have directed my staff to prepare 
an interim preliminary estimate of the level 
of funding that we believe reasonably may 
be required to implement a national lake 
restoration program. We will issue guidelines 
to the States later this month which will 
direct the States to submit to the EPA, as 
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part of their Section 106 reports, available 
information on the nature and extent of 
their lake pollution problems, sources of 
pollution, and measures that could be imple- 
mented to alleviate recognized lake eutrophi- 
cation problems. These data are to be sub- 
mitted to the EPA by June 15, 1973. Upon 
receipt of the 106 reports, we will prepare an 
overall analysis of the national lake pollution 
situation, including an assessment of resto- 
ration efforts which the States are planning 
to undertake as part of their FY 74 program. 
Although we will initiate this analysis as 
soon as the State 106 reports are submitted, 
please understand that both the time re- 
quired to complete this project and the de- 
gree of its success will depend in large meas- 
ure on the ability and responsiveness of the 
States in providing the necessary input data. 
If we receive good cooperation from the in- 
dividual State water pollution control agen- 
cies, I anticipate that preliminary results 
will be available by late July. If we find that 
we do not receive good State cooperation or 
that the State data simply are not acceptable 
for making preliminary lake restoration 
funding estimates, I will so advise you and 
indicate at that time what additional steps 
we will take to provide you with the informa- 
tion you have requested. 

We sincerely appreciate your interest in 
our lake restoration activities and your ef- 
forts toward achieving the goal of improved 
water quality. The EPA is vitally interested 
in this area, and I believe that the program 
which I have outlined for you will lead to 
effective State and national progress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. SANSOM, 
Assistant Administrator, Office of Air 
and Water Programs. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this is 
the most thorough study that has yet 
been undertaken on the problem, I thank 
the EPA for its full response. I think that 
it shows we must act immediately, The 
study I have had printed in the RECORD 
shows that a total of 242 lakes were sam- 
pled by a helicopter team in the 10-State 
area from Maine to Minnesota. 

The majority of these lakes are sub- 
ject to potential accelerated eutrophica- 
tion because they receive effluent from 
municipal sources. Preliminary results 
from these 242 lakes indicate that 64 
lakes—26 percent—have algae problems, 
29 lakes—12 percent—have nuisance 
weed problems, 54 additional lakes—22 
percent—have both algae and weed prob- 
lems, and 10 lakes—4 percent—have po- 
tential near-term algae or weed prob- 
lems. Twelve lakes—5 percent—were 
found to be free from both algae and 
weed problems. 

The study further shows that of the 
242 lakes studied, 25 are in good condi- 
tion. However, 15 are starting to go bad, 
139 are in bad condition, and 50 are near 
dead. 

Based on the preliminary results of 
this survey by the EPA, the first survey 
of its kind in the country, they have con- 
cluded that most of the lakes studied are 
in serious condition and many are near 
dead. Therefore, I think that the time is 
running out on us. 

Congress passed the Clean Lakes Act 
unanimously. It is a program that is long 
overdue. 

I would hope that we could begin to 
make a start by obtaining funds for 
States and communities in this long- 
overdue effort. 

I would appreciate the response of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will excuse me, I was negotiating on 
behalf of the proposal of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. And I was praying for 
the Senator as he was doing so. 

Mr. McGEE. This measure which has 
been submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota has had very careful attention 
paid to it. It has an excellent background 
and history. It was submitted to the com- 
mittee with plenty of time for the com- 
mittee to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to yield such time as may be neces- 
sary for this colloquy. 

The case is not only a very substantial 
one, but it is also a very urgent one, as 
well. 

The committee felt, in view of the 
pressures that were on this year, and in 
view of the fact that all of these pro- 
grams were being severely cut back, that 
we were compelled to disallow it at this 
time. They were not ready to implement 
it in the agency, and therefore, it would 
be subject to ongoing reconsideration. 
However, due to the Senator’s case which 
he has articulated so well, my col- 
league and I want to be responsive to 
the request. 

I must confess that I did not hear the 
Senator quite correctly. I thought the 
Senator mentioned the sum of $15 mil- 
lion. I now discover that he is asking 
for $50 million. I would be prepared to 
accept the $15 million request on behalf 
of the committee. It gives a toehold and 
gets it going along, which I think is im- 
portant. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, that 
would be satisfactory to me. I modify 
my amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 35, between lines 11 and 12, in- 
sert the following: 

For carrying out the provisions of section 
$14 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, $15,000,000. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the Senator from Hawaii for 
their thoughtfulness. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, we are very 
happy to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota which requests 
$15 million. I believe it is a very worth- 
while project. We think that it should be 
funded. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I am 
advised that the EPA has now issued 
guidelines requesting States to identify 
and classify lakes needing assistance 
under the act. Many States are ready 
to act. Although a year ago we were in 
a condition where they were not ready 
to use the money, we now have a pioneer 
study and the guidelines. And several 
States are ready to go. So, I am very 
hopeful that the same recognized and 
persuasive powers of the chairman of 
the subcommittee will prevail in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is 
strange how my hearing has suddenly 
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improved. I can hear that with great 
clarity [laughter]. 

We pledged to make every effort to 
hold as much of that as possible. The 
important thing is to get it going. They 
are moving on it now, and as these are 
implemented, that would certainly be 
one of the prime items for the supple- 
mental, in order to keep it moving at an 
accelerated rate. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the floor 
manager and the ranking minority 
member (Mr. Fone). 

Mr. President, last year the Congress 
authorized the creation of a clean lakes 
program under section 314 of the 1972 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments. That law authorized $50 
million for fiscal 1973, $100 million for 
fiscal 1974 and $150 million for fiscal 
1975 for grants to the States to carry 
out lake restoration and pollution con- 
trol programs. Unfortunately, the ad- 
ministration requested no money to 
carry out this program in fiscal 1973 and 
proposed no expenditures for the pro- 
gram during fiscal 1974. 

The amendment I offer today makes 
clear that it is the intention of Congress 
that this program be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the 1972 law and, as mod- 
ified, specifies that $15 million shall be 
made available in grants to the States. 

Mr. President, soon after I discovered 
that no funds were included in the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal 1974 budget for the 
clean lakes program, I wrote to Admin- 
istrator Ruckelshaus at the EPA, re- 
questing the agency’s estimate of how 
many lakes the EPA has identified as 
endangered by accelerated eutrophica- 
tion, sedimentation, and pollution, and 
how much money the agency estimated 
it would cost to restore them. On May 
7 I received a reply. 

EPA's letter of May 7 describes survey 
results which show a severe pollution 
problem in lakes located near sewage 
outfalls and widespread eutrophication 
of lakes from sources other than munici- 
pal effluent. 

The results of a survey of 242 lakes in 
10 eastern and midwestern States indi- 
cate that 26 percent have algae prob- 
lems, 12 percent have nuisance weed 
problems, another 22 percent have both 
algae and weed problems; and another 
4 percent have potential near-term algae 
or weed problems. Only 5 percent of the 
lakes were found to be free from both 
algae and weed problems. 

In terms of water quality, it was esti- 
mated that 13 of the 242 lakes are very 
pure, 25 are in good condition; neverthe- 
less, 15 are starting to go bad, 139 are 
in bad condition and 50 are near death. 

Although we do not have figures on 
every lake in the Nation, the evidence 
clearly shows that many lakes are in 
desperate need of help. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has issued guidelines to the States which 
will yield needed information from the 
States on the extent of their lake pollu- 
tion problems, measures which can be 
utilized to alleviate these conditions and 
programs which are now planned or 
underway. 

Many communities in Minnesota and 
throughout the Nation are struggling 
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to clean up their lakes and keep them 
clean. Technology is available to do the 
job, but the cost is far beyond the ability 
of States and localities to meet without 
Federal help. 

In 1972 Congress clearly recognized 
this problem, and also recognized that 
the Federal Government had a respon- 
sibility to help. 

By including an appropriation of $15 
million specifically for lake restoration 
and pollution control, we can begin to 
treat lakes that are suffering, and pre- 
vent them from being destroyed. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
one further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am not prepared to 
submit it yet. This is an amendment 
which would provide $200,000 for much- 
needed research in the field of wild rice. 

Last year the committee was most co- 
operative, and recommended that $100,- 
000 be put into this project for wild rice 
research, which was done, Now we are 
the recipient of a report which shows 
that for a total of $350,000, pioneering 
essential research could go forward to 
provide progress in one of the most hope- 
ful areas of agricultural development in 
our State—namely, the growth and ex- 
pansion of the production of wild rice. 

I would hope that the additional fund- 
ing might be permitted in this bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, in considering this proj- 
ect, we did encourage it last year. 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct. 

Mr. McGEE. And we have-put another 
$100,000 in this year, because it has real 
merit, and we are hopeful that we wiil 
be able to hold that. How we can ma- 
neuver to hold it we do not know yet. The 
House of Representatives does have some 
unearmarked money with which we 
might be able to work out some trade- 
offs. We have every intention of trying to 
hold that item. 

Mr. MONDALE. I am most grateful 
that the committee amendment does pro- 
vide $100,000 to carry on this research. 
What my amendment calls for is an ad- 
ditional $200,000 consistent with the 
studies we have in our possession showing 
that that further amount is necessary 
to carry out the work in this field. 

I am willing to be guided by the feel- 
ings of the floor manager. 

Mr. McGEE. We would like to hold all 
that we can, and are fearful we might 
lose some trading stock for our case 
if we were to overload it. I would think, 
with this colloquy, and because there is 
great merit in the proposed addition of 
$200,000, the colloquy will make it very 
clear that we intend to continue to pur- 
sue this one. It would be my feeling that 
we will have a better chance to hold the 
$100,000 without the additional amounts 
at this time, because of the great cut- 
backs that both Houses are indulging in 
at this particular point, 

Mr. MONDALE. I realize what the 
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Senator from Wyoming is up against, 
and in light of the those comments, I 
will withhold offering the amendment, 
but submit at this point for the RECORD 
a report which I think very clearly and 
eloquently proves the need for additional 
funding in the field of wild rice research. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 
There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
REPORT: CONTINUING FUNDS FOR WILD RICE 
RESEARCH UNDER PUBLIC Law 89-106 


SUMMARY 


Wild rice is a wild crop native to the 
Northern Midwest region that is being proven 
as a potentially successful domestic crop—a 
bonanza to a financially depressed area. 

Its development as an agricultural crop 
spans scarcely a decade, yet it is recognized 
as a boon to future food needs. 

The development of paddies has already re- 
sulted in the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars annually in land, labor, and capital. 
It has caused land values to increase ten 
times and mode, It has significantly decreased 
outside aid to our schools because of the in- 
creased local tax base. 

The Indian is involved in the industry, and 
is updating and more efficiently producing 
the crop that traditionally was his most 
staple food and source of income. 

Wild rice paddy development, by providing 
improved habitat for nesting and food, has 
greatly increased waterfowl production. 

But the industry is experiencing severe 
growing pains. There is need for financial 
and technical help. These needs include: 

$250,000 annually for the next 3 years for 
research and development of processing 
methods to meet today’s food standards. 

$100,000 for research in agronomy to de- 
velop disease-resistant and better yielding 
varieties. 

History of wild rice paddy development. 
Wild rice is as old as corn, both American 
native crops used by the Indians as a staple 
food. Since wild rice grew naturally in 
rivers and lakes, it was not discovered that 
wild rice could be grown and harvested 
successfully as an agricultural crop until 
the early 1960’s. The industry got its big- 
gest surge of growth when in the mid 1960's 
shatter-resistant varieties of wild rice were 
put into production. However, these early 
varieties, like the first models of anything, 
will need a considerable amount of addi- 
tional research to isolate and perfect de- 
sirable characteristics. The very limited and 
unreliable supply from natural stands caused 
high prices and could not in any way satisfy 
demand. In the 1970's, with the assurance 
of a steady increase in production, we see 
the expansion of marketing by the involve- 
ment of “new” markets and the development 
of new uses for wild rice as a food product, 
for example—fiour, dressing, prepared casse- 
roles, frozen products, freeze-dried products, 
and the pure grain. The rapid expansion of 
wild rice in Minnesota as an agricultural 
crop, as reported by Dr. Ervin Oelke, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, illustrates the potential 
for growth, as follows: 

Year, paddy acreage, “rough paddy” pro- 
duction: 1964: 22 acres, 6,000 pounds, 1968: 
908 acres, 135,000 pounds, 1969: 2,645 acres, 
400,000 pounds. 1970: 5,202 acres, 910,000 
pounds. 1971: 8,705 acres, 1,520,000 pounds. 
1972: 17,000 acres, 3,740,000 pounds. 

Federal funds spent on wild rice paddy 
development. Over one-half million dollars 
in Federal Funds, through the Upper Great 
Lakes Resources Commission, OEO, BIA, EDA, 
and Indian Land Settlements, has been 
spent since 1968 to investigate and develop 
wild rice paddies on four major Indian res- 
ervations in Minnesota and Wisconsin, as 
follows: 
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Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minnesota. 
Leech Lake Indian Reservation, Minnesota. 
Nett Lake Indian Reservation, Minnesota, 
Bad River Indian Reservation, Wisconsin. 


Economic impact on an economically de- 
pressed area. A new agricultural crop that 
flourishes under the adverse growing condi- 
tions (cool weather and short growing sea- 
son) of the Northern Midwest Region has 
changed an economy that was starving into 
one that has all the signs of “new life.” 
These signs are apparent in the competition 
for land that previously had little or no 
value; in the rapidly increasing tax base 
providing funds for local government self- 
support; in the appearance of new equip- 
ment on sales lots and on farms that have 
been vacant in recent decades; in the full 
use of available labor in areas where jobs 
hati been difficult to find; in the active flow 
of capital where money had been at a 
standstill; and in the optimistic fever of 
people who are creating new life in an area 
where an attitude of pessimism and decay 
had prevailed a few years ago. Funds spent 
annually by wild rice growers for land, labor, 
and equipment in Minnesota alone will ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. 

Wild rice paddies help conserre water and 
wildlife. Ideal habitat is provided in the con- 
struction of paddies for the reproduction of 
fish and waterfowl. Wild birds and animals 
seem to benefit from a controlled wetland 
environment. Water is stored in paddies dur- 
ing periods of excess water runo” (reducing 
flooding conditions) and is released during 
periods of shortage of water runoff (adding 
to short supplies in rivers for other indus- 
tries). 

Research projects underway. (1) In 1969 
the University of Wisconsin started to receive 
funds through the Upper Great Lakes Re- 
sources Commission to do research on the 
processing of wild rice and work in the food 
science areas. About $155,000 has been spent 
in this program up to 1973, but funds will 
be cut off as of June 1973 with the termina- 
tion of UGLR Commission. The research had 
just reached a point where it was becoming 
meaningful to the new industry. (2) In 1971 
the Minnesota State Legislature appropriated 
$150,000 for agronomy research at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for 1971-1972. In the 
short span of 2 years, the agronomy research 
has gotten off to a tremendous start with the 
employment of full-time research people in 
plant breeding, pathology, entomology, soils 
and agricultural engineering. The $150,000 
is a part of the University of Minnesota 
budget for 1973-1974, with requests for addi- 
tional funds to expand the program. Pros- 
pects are good for the continuation of this 
research, (3) In 1972 the Congress of the 
United States gave a mandate to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to use $100,000 of exist- 
ing funds for research on wild rice. This 
mandate was passed on to Mr. Earl R. Glover, 
Deputy Administrator, North Central Region, 
Peoria, Illinois, and to Dr. R. J. Dimler, Di- 
rector, Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Illinois. Three-year contracts 
have been made with the U.S.D.A. and the 
University of Wisconsin providing $16,000 
per annum for agronomy research and the 
Universtiy of Wisconsin providing $16,000 
per annum for processing research. (4) The 
Manitoba Legislature has allocated $362,000 
to support agronomy research during the 
next 5 years at the University of Manitoba. 
The University of Minnesota and the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba are in close contact and 
exchange information and plant varieties. 
Canada’s shorter growing season requires an 
earlier maturing wild rice than the varieties 
that are being grown in Minnesota. 

Urgent need for continuing Federal funds. 
At this time the problems are in the two 
broad areas of processing and agronomy. The 
following is a brief description of the broad 
problems in the two areas and an estimation 
of the minimum amount of funds needed 
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NOW per annum to seek solutions to these 
problems: 

Processing. Green wild rice must go 
through a processing stage before consump- 
tion, This phase of the industry has not 
had enough research done to keep pace with 
the rapid growth and volume production of 
th? industry, the changes brought on by new 
varieties and combine harvesting, and the 
demands of new markets for specialized and 
uniform product. Thus, processing has be- 
come a bottleneck for the industry. Research 
is desperately needed on the following prob- 
lems related to processing: (1) Storage of 
perishable green wild rice to maintain quality 
and provide time to vrocess large quantities 
of wild rice in limited facilities. (~) Eval- 
uate samples of new varieties of wild rice for 
food quality. (3) Control of the fermentation 
process prior to roasting to insure beneficial 
results. (4) Design or find modern, technical 
equipment that will do the fermentation, 
roasting, cleaning, and grading more effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

A minimum of $250,000 is needed annually 
for the next 3 years to find answers to these 
critical problems. Unless new funds are pro- 
vided to the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria and to the University of 
Wisconsin, processing research will be greatly 
reduced, and the progress of this growing in- 
dustry will be severely and definitely re- 
tarded. 

Agronomy. Funds are being appropriated 
in Minnesota by the State Legislature to 
start and carry on a limited program in 
agronomy. The staff involved in wild rice re- 
search on plant breeding, entomology, path- 
ology, soils and agricultural engineering have 
about one-half the funds needed to carry on 
& program that will fit the needs of the indus- 
try. The funds for supporting research peo- 
ple and equipment are limited to the point 
where competent research people are unable 
to work to their fullest capacity. 

An annual Federal grant of $100,000 for 
agronomy research would match the Minne- 
sota State effort and provide the total funds 
currently needed to develop a good agronomy 
research program. 


Mr. MONDALE. I thank the distin- 
guished floor manager. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. MCGEE. The time to be equally di- 
vided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THE RURAL HOUSING GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the language on page 32 
of the Agriculture appropriations bill, 
H.R. 8619, which prevents the Farmers 
Home Administration from administer- 
ing a rural housing grant program which 
dates back to the original rural housing 
title of the Housing Act of 1949. This 
language appears on page 32 at the end 
of the “Salaries and Expenses” section 
of the Farmers Home Administration ap- 
propriations and states simply that “no 
part of any funds in this paragraph may 
be used to administer a program which 
makes rural housing grants pursuant to 
section 504 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
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as amended.” In other words, the rural 
housing grants authorized by section 504 
are made inoperative. 

I think this amounts to legislating 
through the appropriations process, and 
I am opposed to it. If the Congress feels 
that the grant program authorized by 
section 504 should not be continued 
then we should develop a better pro- 
gram to put in its place. To prevent the 
administration of this program by pro- 
hibiting the payment of salaries to 
those who would administer it not only 
leaves a tremendous void for those who 
might benefit, it does so by sneaking 
through the back door. 

Mr. President, section 504 has been 
on the books since 1949 and it has re- 
mained there because housing condi- 
tions in rural America are deplorable: 
rural areas contain 63 percent of all 
housing units lacking essential plumbing. 
Rural areas contain 29 percent of all 
overcrowded units. According to Colman 
McCarthy in the Washington Post, 
June 5, 1973, an estimated 14 million 
rural Americans live in shacks, hovels, 
and car bodies. 

Section 504 authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make low-interest loans 
and grants for the repair and improve- 
ment of farm dwellings. The recipients 
of these loans and grants are those not 
eligible for loans under sections 502 and 
503 of the Housing Act of 1949—in other 
words, the very poor. 

Section 504 loans and grants provide 
assistance to correct the most basic re- 
pairs necessary to make a rural dwelling 
safe and sanitary and to remove hazards 
to the health of the occupant. Section 
504 provides assistance for repairing a 
roof, installing toilet facilities, making 
possible a convenient and sanitary water 
supply, repairing structural supports, and 
making other fundamental corrections. 

The maximum amount of a loan, grant 
or combined loan and grant under sec- 
tion 504 is $3,500. 

This program was designed to help the 
rural poor; yet the people for whom this 
section was enacted are denied access to 
assistance because the appropriations 
bill contains a proviso prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of funds to administer the 
grant portion of the program. 

While loans may be made under sec- 
tion 504, in many cases rural families 
have incomes too low to carry the loan 
and need to combine it with a grant. 
The absence of the grant program thus 
precludes loans to those who need them 
most and severely cripples the program’s 
ability to provide the housing assistance 
so sorely needed in rural America. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate must decide whether it will imple- 
ment the Farmers Home Administration 
program for rural home repair grants or 
it must replace it with a better program. 
It cannot, in good conscience, continue 
to stand by and witness the atrophy of 
a needed and effective program. Per- 
haps the appropriate time to consider 
these questions will come later this year 
when the Senate takes up an omnibus 
housing and community development act 
now being developed by the Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee. 
As a member of that committee, I will 
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do all that I can to provide housing as- 
sistance to the millions of American citi- 
zens now living in substandard structures 
in rural America. The Senate cannot 
have it both ways: it cannot leave a 
program on the books and then block its 
implementation by prohibiting the pay- 
ment of salaries to those who would ad- 
minister it. The people who lose are 
those who can least afford this indecision. 
While I will not offer a specific amend- 
ment to strike this language at this time, 
I will work in the Banking Committee to 
seek a better solution, if that is what is 
needed. And I will raise the issue again 
next year if we have another appropria- 
tion bill being used as the vehicle to 
cripple this housing program. The people 
of rural America deserve better. 
SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
agriculture-environmental and consum- 
er protection appropriation bill now be- 
fore us contains my amendment which 
makes available $2 million of section 32 
funds to assist local public or nonprofit 
agencies with the cost of distributing 
supplemental foods to pregnant and lac- 
tating women and infants. 

Under the supplemental food program 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture, Federal funds are used only 
to purchase food and transport it to the 
States. The costs of local transporta- 
tion, storage, and distribution have been 
a local responsibility. In fact, however, 
the principal source of local funding has 
been Federal—OEO’s emergency food 
and medical services program which is 
now being terminated. 

My amendment, making assistance 
available from the Department of Agri- 
culture for these local administrative 
costs, is necessary to prevent the demise 
of many existing supplemental food pro- 
grams during fiscal 1974. 

In order to place my amendment in 
context, I want to describe briefly the 
three efforts, current and planned, to 
provide special nutritional assistance to 
expectant and new mothers and infants. 

In 1969, the Department of Agriculture 
began, as an adjunct to the food distri- 
bution program, a program under which 
supplemental food packages are made 
available to local agencies for distribu- 
tion to low-income pregnant women, 
nursing mothers, and infants who are 
found to be at nutritional risk, 

The supplemental food program was 
initiated by the Department under the 
authority contained in section 32 of the 
act of August 24, 1935, to distribute sur- 
plus commodities to low-income persons. 

In addition to this authority, the fol- 
lowing more specific authority for the 
use of section 32 funds for the distribu- 
tion of supplemental foods in food stamp 
areas has been included in successive 
appropriations acts: 

(b) additional direct distribution or other 
programs, without regard to whether such 
area is under the food stamp programs or a 
system of direct distribution, to provide, in 
the immediate vicinity of their place of 
permanent residence, either directly or 
through a State or local welfare agency, an 
adequate diet to other needy children and 
low-income persons determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to be suffering, through 
no fault of their own, from general and con- 
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tinued hunger resulting from insufficient 
food. 


Where supplemental foods are made 
available in food distribution counties, 
the same administrative structure is uti- 
lized for both programs and the supple- 
mental food program does not require 
any significant additional local expendi- 
tures. 

In food stamp areas, however, local 
agencies distributing supplemental foods 
are required to bear the costs of trans- 
portation, storage, and distribution. As 
I mentioned earlier, the principal source 
of local funding has been OEO’s emer- 
gency food and medical services pro- 
gram, 

Foods made available for infants in- 
clude evaporated milk, cereal, corn 
syrup, and juices. In addition to these 
items, women and older children receive 
instant milk, protein foods, and canned 
vegetables. 

Participants in the program must be 
certified as in need of additional food 
by medical personnel. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Yeutter, in recent 
testimony before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
Said: 

Health officials report that the supplemen- 
tal food program plays a role in attracting 
the target group to health clinics earlier, 
and over a longer period; this is seen as a 
definite plus factor in the over-all health 
and welfare of these women and children. 


In June 1971, there were approxi- 
mately 300 local supplemental food pro- 
grams serving about 203,000 women and 
children. With the drying up of OEO 
funds for administrative expenses, the 
number of programs dropped to 263 in 
fiscal 1973 serving about 164,000 people. 
Today, the number of programs has 
dropped further to 248, serving about 
161,000 women and children. 

It is estimated that, unless another 
source of funding becomes available, 
participation in this program will be re- 
duced by another 61,000 women and chil- 
dren by the end of this year, cutting the 
size of the program back to half of its 
June 1971 level. 

In 1970, the Department of Agricul- 
ture initiated, under the same authority 
as the supplemental food program, a 
pilot food certificate program for 
mothers and infants. 

At five projects, located in Georgia, 
Minois, Texas, Vermont, and Washing- 
ton, women are issued special certificates 
which may be exchanged at local stores 
for infant formula, infant cereal, and 
milk in various forms. 

Women receive certificates worth $5 
per month during pregnancy and for 12 
months following delivery. Children un- 
der 1 year of age receive food certificates 
worth $10 per month. 

Approximately 10,000 women and chil- 
dren are currently receiving food assist- 
ance through these five pilot projects. 

Public Law 92-433, signed into law 
last September, authorizes a 2-year pilot 
program of grants through State health 
departments to local agencies to make 
available supplemental foods to pregnant 
and nursing women and infants who are 
medically determined to be at nutritional 
risk. This program is known as the spe- 
cial supplemental food program. i 
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The law directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to spend $20 million of sec- 
tion 32 funds for the pilot program in 
fiscal 1973 and authorized the appropria- 
tion of $20 million for fiscal 1974. 

To date, however, the program has not 
been implemented. In fact, the Depart- 
ment has not yet issued proposed regula- 
tions. 

The Department of Agriculture spent 
approximately $14.2 million in fiscal 1972 
and $16.1 million in fiscal 1973 for sup- 
plemental feeding programs, about $1.5 
million each year for the pilot food cer- 
tificate program and the remainder for 
supplemental foods. 

The President’s fiscal 1974 budget in- 
cludes a total of $20 million in section 32 
funds to carry out all three of the pro- 
grams I have described—the supplemen- 
tal food program, the pilot food certifi- 
cate program, and the special supple- 
mental food program. 

Although Congress authorized the use 
of $20 million for the new program in 
fiscal 1974, the Department has indicated 
it intends to spend only a fraction of 
that amount. 

While the Department has sufficient 
authority under section 32 and existing 
appropriation language to assist local 
agencies with the cost of distributing 
supplemental foods, the President’s 
budget this year, as in the past, includes 
no funds for that purpose. 

In Missouri, about 50 of the 103 coun- 
ties participating in the food distribu- 
tion program also distribute supplemen- 
tal foods to women and children. In 
February of this year, 1,800 women and 
children received supplemental foods in 
these counties. 

A relatively small supplemental food 
program, begun in Kansas City in De- 
cember 1971, was terminated recently 
when it exhausted OEO funding. 

A major, and highly successful, sup- 
plemental food program still exists—by 
the skin of its teeth—in St. Louis. 

This program, begun in the fall of 
1969, has to date served some 70,000 
women and children in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County. In fiscal 1973, it was serv- 
ing about 12,000 each month and a total 
of 20,000 annually. Because of reduced 
funding, that level has now been cut back 
to about 8,000 women and children per 
month. 

Under the St. Louis program, low-in- 
come pregnant women, post-partum 
mothers up to 1 year, and children up to. 
age 6, who have been medically certified 
as being at nutritional risks, received 
supplemental foods through 17 distribu- 
tion centers. 

Every major private and public hos- 
pital and clinic in St. Louis and many 
neighborhood health clinics have been 
involved in this program on a voluntary 
basis. 

Data compiled by the St. Louis Health 
Department shows that the infant mor- 
tality rate dropped from 35.6 per 1,000 
births in 1969 to 28.2 per 1,000 births in 
1971 in poverty areas of the city. The 
supplemental food program is believed 
to have played a significant role in this 
result by attracting mothers and babies 
into health clinics. 

The St. Louis program was initially 
funded by an OEO grant. That funding 
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was exhausted in June 1972. From June 

1972 until March of this year, the pro- 

gram operated at a reduced level on $40,- 

000 raised through a community fund- 

raising effort and $29,000 contributed by 

the St. Louis model cities agency. Since 

March, the program has been continued 

by borrowing personnel from other com- 

munity action programs. Efforts to find 
other sources of funding at the local level 
have been unsuccessful. 

The supplemental food program in St. 
Louis, a program which has proved to be 
both popular and effective, will in all 
probability go under within the next few 
months unless it receives some assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, an increasing body of 
scientific knowledge indicates that dur- 
ing fetal growth and the first few years 
of life an adequate diet is a crucial factor 
for normal mental and physical develop- 
ment. 

And yet, despite this evidence, the sad 
fact is that we have no national policy 
with respect to providing nutritional as- 
sistance during this critical stage of life. 

We spend over a billion dollars a year 
on food for school-age children, and 
rightly so. We will spend this year only 
about 2 percent of that amount on spe- 
cial nutritional assistance for expectant 
mothers and infants, 

And now existing programs which are 
putting milk and cereal into the mouths 
of babies in St. Louis and other cities 
across the country are threatened with 
extinction simply because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not seen fit to 
request the minimal amount of money 
necessary to keep them going. 

My amendment makes available $2 
million for this purpose in fiscal 1974. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement in support of the 
Federal funding of supplemental food 
programs by the Committee on Nutrition 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the most recent project by project 
monthly report on the supplemental food 
program be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, COMMIT- 
TEE ON NUTRITION, SUPPLEMENTAL FEED- 
ING PROGRAMS FOR MOTHERS AND INFANTS 
The Committee on Nutrition of the Ameri- 

can Academy of Pediatrics is seriously con- 

cerned about the fate of several thousand 
mothers and infants who may soon be denied 
further participation in a special feeding 
program designed to provide adequate nutri- 
tion for infants from low income families 
during the critical developmental period ex- 
tending from pregnancy through the first 
few years of life. The Supplemental Feeding 
Program currently operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides nutritious sur- 
plus foods to 157,000 program participants, 
which is less than ten percent of the women 
and children whose low incomes place them 
within the population of nutritional risks. 

According to recent surveys, approximately 

37% of that already dwindling program is 

likely to cease operation soon due to the elim- 

ination of OEO funds that had been used 
in many localities to administer the program 
and distribute the foods. 

The need to accord special attention in 
federal feeding programs to pregnant and 


lactating women and to infants and pre- 
school children is supported by medical evi- 
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dence indicating that improper nutrition 
during gestation and during the first few 
years of life can cause serious damage in the 
course of a child’s physical and mental devel- 
opment. Studies have shown that iron, pro- 
tein, and calorie deficiencies are especially 
dangerous during the first two years of life 
because of adverse effects upon the child's 
growth during a critical developmental pe- 
riod. 

The nutritional experience of the mother is 
crucial to the child’s development. There 
is no doubt that malnutrition in pregnant 
women contributes to the birth of premature 
and low-birth-weight infants. Prematurity 
and low-birth-weight contribute in turn to 
infant mortality and mental retardation. 
Seventy percent of all infant deaths in the 
first year of life occur in infants of low- 
birth-weight, and a high proportion of pre- 
mature babies have demonstrable intellectu- 
al or behavioral deficits when they reach 
school age. Optimal maternal nutrition and 
prenatal care should decrease the high in- 
cidence of low-birth-weight infants, and, 
since prematurity is correlated with mental 
retardation, relief of maternal malnutrition 
may have a long range effect upon the prev- 
alence of mental retardation as well. 

The special needs of mothers and infants, 
then, are well established. Solutions to the 
problem are perhaps less evident. Ideally, 
family feeding programs should be sufficient 
to assure that all members of the family get 
a nutritious diet. At the present time, how- 
ever, this is simply not the case. The recently 
completed Ten-State Nutrition Survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare indicates that “substantial 
numbers” of American children are malnour- 
ished and that evidence of retarded growth is 
apparent in children from low income fam- 
ilies. The survey further points to a wide- 
Spread protein deficiency among pregnant 
and lactating women, stating that the prob- 
lem demands special attention because of its 
relationship to the frequency of unsatisfac- 
tory pregnancies and the excess of low-birth- 
weight babies in low income groups. 

While the current Supplemental Feeding 
Program is far from an ideal solution, it is a 
source of much needed food for some 157,000 
people. Furthermore, it is a means of getting 
pregnant women to visit clinics where they 
get medical care they probably would not re- 
ceive otherwise. The Committee on Nutri- 
tion therefore urges that the program be 
maintained through federal efforts to distrib- 
ute the already available commodities until 
a better means of caring for mothers and 
infants has been implemented, In the many 
areas where OEO funds supported commodity 
distribution and where local communities 
cannot take over that responsibility, it is 
incumbent upon the federal government to 
lend its support. 

The initial step toward improving nutri- 
tional services for mothers and infants was 
taken by Congress last year with the estab- 
lishment of a $20 million pilot feeding pro- 
gram designed, not to kill the current sup- 
plemental program, but to explore alterna- 
tive approaches and to test the effects of 
those approaches, Unfortunately, the imple- 
mentation of the pilot has been delayed for 
many months because the Department of 
Agriculture has not promulgated the regula- 
tions under which the program will operate. 
Furthermore, the federal budget reflects a 
minimal interest in the pilot program. 
USDA's Food and Nutrition Service has esti- 
mated that $500,000 to $1 million will be 
spent on the new program in FY 1973, and 
of the $20 million requested for the two sup- 
plemental programs in FY 1974, about $5 
million will be available for the pilot. 

If the two year pilot is to serve its func- 
tion as a means of evaluating special feeding 
programs for pregnant and lactating women 
and infants, it must get off the ground im- 
mediately. The Committee on Nutrition urges 
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that the entire authorization of $20 million 
per year be appropriated and spent so that 
the pilot will be a meaningful tool for the 
collection of data and the fulfillment of 
nutritional needs rather than a mere exer- 
cise. 
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Until more is known about control of the 
higher incidence of morbidity, mortality, and 
developmental problems among children from 
low income families, the special feeding pro- 
grams are a rational response to at least 
part of the problem, From a practical view- 
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point, we would point out that malnutrition 
leads to social and economic costs far beyond 
the expense involved in these programs, From 
a humane viewpoint, we should remind our- 
selves that, while federal programs may be 
expendable, our children are not. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM REPORT, FEBRUARY 1973 


Number of States participating, (includes District of Columbia) 


Number of areas paryicipatieg: 
Food stamp.. > 
Nonfood stamp fas 


Item/area Infants Children 


Women Item/area 


Children 


Participation: 
Food stamp areas_____- 
Nonfood stamp areas.. 


Se EE 


23, 815 86, 001 
6, 342 17, 256 


30, 157 103, “pe 


Cost of commodities: 
25, 172 Food pone areas: 


6, 753 
31, 925 


134, 988 
30, 351 


165, 339 


Foods distributed: 
Food stamp areas: 
Sec. 32.. 
Sec. 416_. 


798, 292 
36, 708 


2, 672, 623 
155, 481 


564, 848 
18, 296 


4, 035, 763 
210, 485 


835, 000 2, , 828, 104 


583, 144 


4, 246, 248 


215, 594 
8, 903 


551, 483 
26, 254 


155, 078 922, 155 


5, 059 40, 216 


224, 497 


577, 737 


1, 013, 886 
45, 611 


3, 224, 106 
181, 735 


160,137 962, 371 


4,957, 918 
250, 701 


719, 926 
23, 355 


1, 059, 497 3, 405, 841 


Type of family 
food assistance 


State and area program in area 


"743, 281 5, 208, 619 


613, 586 
23, 341 


636, 927 


140, 134 
2,745 


142, 879 


883, 682 
31, 597 


915, 279 


34, 712 
1, 337 


~ 36, 049 


121, 504 
3,941 


125, 445 


194, 801 
6, 039 


39, 9, 346 200, $40 


1, 078, 483 
37, 636 


1, 116, 119 


38, 585 
76 


164, 674 
6, 848 


171, 522 


735, 090 178, 719 
27, 282 3, 506 


762, 372 182, 225 


Participation (number of persons) 


Nonfood 
service 
areas 


State 
total 


Quantity of commodities (pounds) 


Value of commodities (dollars) 


Food- Nonfood 
service service 
areas areas 


State 
totai 


Alabama (1): Elmore (total) Food district 


Arkansas (10): 
tee <> E 


Jefferson.. 


Total_____. EES yor HN ssa 


California (12): 
Alameda 
El Dorado. 


Food stamp. 
- Food district 
: tae 


do 
Food district. 


poetic Tribe 
Food stamp.. 


San Benito. 


Santa Barbara. 
Lon yo ieee eS ae et Food district 


Colorado (7): 
Conejos 
Costilla 


Prowers_ 
Rio Grande.. 


Connecticut (1): Norwich (city) (total)... 
District of Columbia (1): Washington (total)... ___ 


so (6): 
larke. 


Webster... _- 


Idaho dp: Tori Hall Indian Reservation (total). Food district 
pras s (2): 
Eoi SE Louis (city). 


309, 081 


18,257 327, 338 67,965 


336, 496 
1.639 
329, 835 
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Participation (number of persons) Quantity of commodities (pounds) Value of commodities (dollars) 


Type of family Food Nonfood Food Nonfood Food Nonfood 
food assistance service service State service service State service service 
State and area program in area areas areas total areas areas total areas areas 


lowa (35): 
Audubon Food stamp 
Benton... ~ ae: 
Black Hawk_.__- 
Buchanan____..._.. 
Buena Vista... 
Calhoun 
Carroll 
Cedar 
Clay 
Clinton 
Crawford.. 
Dallas.. : 
Dickinson. ___- 
Emmet 
Greene. 
Guthrie 
Harrison___._. 
fowa....._- 
Jasper... 
Johnson.. 
Jones.. 
Kossuth... 
RONG concn AA. 
Marion 
Monona 
Muscatine... 
Palo Alto... 
Pocahontas... 
POU naaran 
Poweshiek_. 
Sac 
Scott 
Shelby 
Tama__. 975 
Warren.. 490 


Total... i 223, 732 


OW SV RNVAON = MwWNVwSwr 


rn 


PPR SVNene ree tnvnauw 


i] 


Kansas (3): > 
Migrant health service. $ Food district......... 
a VAER Sans Food stamp. = 
Shawnee... ES Food district 


Total__... > : 1, 400 
Kentucky (1): Warren (total) do t 102 


Louisiana (2): : 
Orleans Food stamp „95 357,616 
Webster do , 52 40, 878 


Total... ; ; 5 15,478 398, 494 


Massachusetts (1): Boston (city) (total) Food district 203 
Michigan (1): Detroit (city) (total) Food stamp. 14, 683 507, 740 


Minnesota (4): 
Leech Lake Indian Reservation do 
Ramsey.__-..--- * do 
Red Lake indian Reservation. . Food district Sum 
White Earth Indian Reservation `. M RES 


Taan AEA - ; e ~ 2,093 


Mississippi (2): 
Bolivar... Food stamp. a 2 i S la Aa 65,944 _...-. 
Holmes... oe i do. este ; Seale AeA D a E 


Total... Ne : a 127,334 ____ 


Missouri (54): 
Atchison. Food district 
Audrain 
Barry 
Barton. 
Bollinger. 
Boone 
Calloway. 
Camden 
Carter 
Cass 
Charlton... 
Christian. . .. 
Clay... 
Cole 
Cooper_____- 
Crawford. 
Dade__.__. 
Dallas.. 
Dent... 
Hickory.. 
1: (REESE TS AOS 
IUCRSON BEX 4. ~5--nceeecs Food stamp 
LT eee eae .. Food district 
Jefferson. ......-. b 
Lafayette..-__._- 
Lawrence___. 


Madison_...._...... 
Miller 5 
Montgomery _ - - 

Morgan 

Newton.. TESA 
Oren -inann Z 


State and area 


Osage 
Ozark.. 
Pettis 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Ralls 
Reynolds 
Ripley 

St. Charles 
St. Genevieve 
St. Louis (independent city)... 
St. Louis - 
Saline 
Shannon 
Taney 
Warren 
Wayne... 
Webster 
Wright.. 


Total... 


Nebraska (2): 
Douglas 
Thurston... 


Total 


Nevada (5): 
Clark 
Lyon 
ineral 
Washoe... 
White Pine 


Total 
New Jersey (1): Passaic (city) (total) 


New York (3): 
Oneida 
Rockland 
Tioga 


Total 


North Carolina (30): 
Alamance. . 
Alleghany. 
Ashe 
Avery 2 
Buncombe... ...-- 
Caldwell 
Camden. 
Caswell.. 
Cherokee.. 
Chowan 
Gaston 
Gates 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Haywood 
Hertford 
Madison... 
Mecklenburg 
Northampton 
Orange. 
Pasquotank. 
Perquimans... 
Rowan... 
Rutherford... . 
Wake 
Washington.. 
Wayne. 4 
Wilkes. . 
Yadkin. 
Yancey.. 


Total... 
North Dakota (4): 


Fort Berthold Indian Reservation 
Fort Totten Indian Reservation 


Standing Rock Indian Reservation. - 


Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation 


Ver a 

Oregon (13): 

eclackmas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Crook. -=.2-.. 
Gilliam- Wheeler _ 
Hood River.....- 
Jefferson. _. 
Linn 
Malheur.. 
Sherman. ..------ 
Tillamook 


Food district 
t d i 
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Type of family 
food assistance 
program in area 


. Food district 


~. Food stamp 


do 


- Food district 


Food stamp 
Food district 


Food stamp 


_.d0.._-. 
Food stamp 


Food district. _- 


do 
do 


Food stamp... 


Food district 
do 
do. 
do 

Food stamp. 


C0. ease 
Food district. 
St 


ot yeas 


Food stamp.._----- 
Food district. 


do... 
do. 


Food district 
do 
do 
do. 


- Food district... . 


Participation (number of persons) 


State service service 
total areas areas 


Quantity of commodities (pounds) 


Food Nonfood 


264, 940 
87, 215 


12,002 358, 568 
59, 499 

5 5, 670 

59, 499 5, 670 


12, 185 


653 _ 


825 
5, 912 
359 


19, 934 


74, 330 344, 018 


2, 305 
1, 128 
1, 608 
8, 606 


13, 647 


409 
205 


State 
total 


415, 874 


55, 358 


418, 349 
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Value of commodities (dollars) 


Food 
service 
areas 


15, 859 


Nonfood 
Service 


areas 


71, 637 


"74,910 11,304 


June 28, 1973 


Type of family 
food assistance 


State and area program in area 
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Participation (number of persons) 


Quantity of commodities (pounds) 


Value of commodities (dollars) 


Food 
service 
areas 


Nonfood 
service 
areas 


State 
total 


Nonfood 
service 
areas 


Food 
Service 
areas 


Nonfood 
service 
areas 


Sta'a 
tol} 


State 
total 


Pennsylvania (1): Philadelphia (Temple Uni- Food stamp 


versity) (total). 


South Carolina (5): 
Allendale. 
Beaufort__ 
Berkeley_ 
Jasper.. 
Sumter. 


Co OES EE ae SS ERY 


South Dakota (7): 


Kingsbury.. 
Pine Ridge In 
Rosebud Indian Reservation 


-- Food district 
Food stamp. 
do 


d 
-- Food district 
-- Food stamp. 
Robertson. Food district.. 
Shelby. ----- Food stamp. 
Shelby (Hap-Sou do... 
-- Food district 
Food stamp. 


Utah (10): 
Box Elder 
Cache... 


(total). ‘ f x ; 
Wyoming (1): Wind River Indian Reservation _._. 
(total). 


83 Al mentee SO 


2,841 


135, 067° 2 -22-. 


135, 067 28,971 _.__ 


4,765 


45,015 49, 780 


~ 1,200 


0 19,030 


607, 887 


33,095 640,982 132, 266 


122, 868 122, 868 .._. 


U.S. total 


134,988 30,351 165,339 4, 246, 248 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee recom- 
mends that “in light of the current en- 
ergy crisis, particularly in the petroleum 
and natural gas sectors,” $2 million be 
added to the budget of the Federal 
Trade Commission to fund a detailed 
investigation of the energy shortage. 

It is my hope that the Senate will ac- 
cept that recommendation and that our 
conferees will press for the increase 
when they meet with their counterparts 
from the House. 

Based on a discussion of a similar 
amendment offered on the floor when 
the House considered this bill, I think 
it is fair to state that there is disposi- 
tion in the House to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Before outlining the justification for 
the increase, I would like to thank Sen- 
ator McGee, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural, Environmental, and Consumer 
Protection Appropriations Subcommit- 


962,371 5,208,619 915,279 200,840 1,116,119 


tee, for taking the lead in securing com- 
mittee approval of the amendment. 

As the committee report states, the 
justification for the increase stems from 
the energy shortage. 

Recent events in the energy industries, 
particularly the petroleum and natural gas 
sectors, lead me to believe that a detailed, 
hard-hitting study of the current situation 
is desperately needed. Thousands of small 
branded and independent service stations 
are either being curtailed in their fuel sup- 
ply or completely cut off. Independent re- 
finers are operating well below capacity, in 
a time of shortages, because they can no 
longer get adequate crude oil supplies from 
the majors who control these supplies. Sig- 
nificant dislocations and major oil company 
withdrawals from various geographic areas 
are in process. The rate of possible anti- 
competitive market structure changes in 
both refining and marketing is accelerating. 

On June 8, the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly heard testimony from the At- 
torney General of six States concerning the 
lack of competitive behavior in the petroleum 
industry. Several of these gentlemen have 


already filed antitrust cases against the major 
companies, Five days later, the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General passed, with- 
out dissent, a resolution encouraging con- 
gressional legislation to establish a task force 
with adequate funding for a thorough in- 
vestigation, 

A number of persons have charged that a 
conspiracy among the major companies is the 
most probable reason for the present short- 
ages. Other insist that, even absent an il- 
legal conspiracy, the structure of the industry 
is such that the present crisis was almost 
inevitable. Any investigation should be deep 
and thorough enough to establish the validity 
or lack of validity of either of these posi- 
tions. 

Three years ago, I urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to conduct a comprehensive in- 
vestigation into the petroleum industry. Even 
earlier, the then Chairman, Caspar Wein- 
berger, had included the energy industry in 
an announcement of a detailed study of a 
group of concentrated industries. Most re- 
cently, Commission Chairman Ehgman has 
promised a preliminary report on or about 
July 1 of this year. This is a long period 
of time for Congress to wait for guidance. 
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In fairness to the Commission, let me point 
out that staff resources are limited and must 
be allocated to a broad area of Commission 
responsibilities. It is for this reason that I 
proposed that the Commission budget be in- 
creased by $2.6 billion in order to carry out 
a special “task force” type of study of the 
energy industry. 

In its report to the Congress, the Commis- 
sion should be specifically charged with pre- 
senting findings on whether either conspiracy 
or market structure fs at fault. If the former, 
certainly cases should be immediately insti- 
tuted. If the latter, then the Commission 
should be prepared to make responsible sug- 
gestions for correction of the market 
structure. 

WATER POLLUTION 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as we 
consider the 1974 Environmental Appro- 
priation bill, I think that it is appropri- 
ate to direct our attention to the serious 
problems that have arisen as a result of 
the impoundment of previous congres- 
sional appropriations of a similar nature. 
Specifically, I refer to appropriations for 
the implementation of the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1972. I am concerned about the 
failure of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to spend funds appropriated for 
much-needed water pollution abatement. 


In December of 1972, the administra- . 


tion impounded 55 percent of the con- 
gressional appropriation for municipal 
waste treatment plant construction for 
1973 and 1974. This impoundment has 
severely retarded the national effort for 
water quality improvement. 

In Wisconsin, 130 water quality con- 
trol projects are currently being delayed 
because of the impoundment of Federal 
funds. The twin cities of Neenah and 
Menasha are under Federal order to 
cease their discharge of wastes into the 
Fox River. Neenah and Menasha have 
been promised Federal funding for a 
new municipal waste treatment facility, 
and on the basis of that promise have 
spent over $1 million in planning and 
bid-letting processes. These cities are 
ready to begin construction of their 
project, but construction cannot be com- 
menced until the receipt of Federal 
funds. During this period of delay, 
Neenah and Menasha have been fined 
$46,900 by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency for failure to comply with 
Federal orders. And while these cities 
await the receipt of promised Federal 
funds, they anticipate added expenses of 
over $2 million for additional planning 
and reopening of bids. All of this delay 
period results in 31 million gallons of 
municipal and industrial wastes being 
discharged into the river every day, 
wastes which would be handled by the 
new waste treatment facility, were it 
completed. 

In the Milwaukee Metropolitan Sewer- 
age District, the 1973 construction sched- 
ule has come to a complete halt as a 
result of the lack of Federal funds. One 
project pending in Milwaukee would 
eliminate the discharge of raw waste 
into Lake Michigan during storm pe- 
riods, when the present sewerage system 
becomes overloaded. Milwaukee currently 
faces a lawsuit brought by the State of 
Illinois to cease and desist the discharge 
of waste into Lake Michigan. With the 
completion of the new sewerage system, 
the discharge will cease, but until the 
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district receives Federal aid, this serious 
situation will continue. 

Nationally, as in Wisconsin, many 
cities have had to halt construction of 
new waste treatment facilities because of 
a lack of funds. The Chicago Regional 
Office of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, which serves Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, has over 500 project applications 
from cities awaiting Federal funding. 
The matter of cleaning up our environ- 
ment, which has been recognized as a 
national priority by the American peo- 
ple has been grossly neglected by the 
administration. 

We in the Congress have set standards 
and deadlines for cleaning up our Na- 
tion’s waterways. We have appropriated 
the funds to implement these standards 
and deadlines. I urge the administration 
to allow this country to get on with the 
business of improving the quality of our 
waterways by releasing all appropriated 
funds for the implementation of the 
Water Quality Act of 1972. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending business 
may be set aside for not more than 10 
minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks Senator McGovern 
made at this point on the introduction 
of S. 2094, to protect. food producers and 
food consumers, and the ensuing diseus- 
sion, are printed in the Recorp under 
Statements on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL AND CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8619) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and environmental and 
consumer protection programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has a proposal. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 37, between line 18 and 19, in- 
sert the following: 

“DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, NATIONAL INDUS- 
TRIAL POLLUTION CONTROL COUNCIL 

“For necessary expenses to provide staff 
support for the National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council, $323,000.” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would restore to the pending bill 
(H.R. 8619) $323,000 for the National 
Industrial Pollution Control Council. 

This is the amount of the President’s 
budget request and is the same amount 
that Congress appropriated for fiscal 
year 1973. 

In reporting H.R. 8619, the House 
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Appropriations Committee recommend- 
ed $1,323,000 for the Council, an addi- 
tion of one million dollars above the 
budget request. 

This is what the committee stated in 
its report on this matter: 

The National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council was established by Executive Order 
11523, April 9, 1970 to advise the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality on programs of in- 
dustry relating to the quality ef the en- 
vironment. The primary objectives of the 
Council are to provide top-level industrial 
advice on formulation and implementation 
of environmental policy and to stimulate 
more vigorous pollution cleanup action 
by industry, 

The Committee is impressed with the 
work of the Council and will expect the 
Council to continue to provide the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency with in- 
dustrial advice on environmental policy. 
The Committee also encourages the Council 
to study and report on the cost of agri- 
cultural pollution abatement. practices. 

The Committee recommends adding $1,- 
000,000 over the budget request to allow the 
Council to conduct a major study of the 
effect of environmental requirements on 
the competitive position of American busi- 
ness. The study should also examine the ex- 
tent to which American business or 
branches of American business are relocat- 
ing to foreign countries m order to protect 
their competitive position in world trade. 

To the maximum extent possible the 
Council should seek the assistance of the ap- 
propriate agencies of the Department of 
Commerce in conducting the study and 
preparing the final report. The Commit- 
tee will expect the Council to make pre- 
liminary reports to the Committee periodi- 
cally and to complete the report by Febru- 
ary 1, 1974. Copies of the report shall be 
provided to the appropriate executive de- 
partments and agencies and to the Congress. 


When H.R. 8619 came up in the House 
of Representatives for debate, the lan- 
guage and funding for the National In- 
dustrial Pollution Control Council were 
stricken on a point of order as not au- 
thorized by law. 

The chair ruled that it was not in a 
position to construe the origin of the 
President’s authority to issue the Execu- 
tive order establishing the Council. Be- 
cause the Executive order was the only 
authority cited in the committee pro- 
vision in H.R. 8619, the chair was com- 
pelled to rule that under House rule XXI, 
the Executive order is not a law and does 
not qualify as a law and, therefore, the 
point of order was sustained. 

Actually, the Council is established by 
law. Originally, it was set up by Presi- 
dential Executive Order No. 11523 on 
April 9, 1970. But it has been continued 
pursuant to the authority of section 9 
(a) (1) of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act of 1972—Public Law 92-463, Oc- 
tober 6, 1972—as an advisory committee 
authorized by the President. Charters 
have been filed with the appropriate con- 
gressional committees for NIPCC and 
each of its subcouncils under section 
9(c) of the act, and it has otherwise been 
operating under other provisions of the 
act. 

Additional statutory basis for the 
Council is the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969—Public Law 91-910, 
January 1, 1970. Pursuant to section 205, 
the Council on Environmental Quality is 
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authorized to consult with industry rep- 
resentatives and to utilize information 
thereby obtained. The NIPCC advises the 
Council on industry programs relating to 
the quality of the environment and in 
ether respects, in accord with Executive 
Order 11523 and as the Council otherwise 
deems advisable. 

In addition, under section 102 of the 
act, the Secretary of Commerce utilizes 
the NIPCC to assist and advise him in 
identifying and developing methods and 
procedures, separately and in consulta- 
tion with the Council on Environmental 
Quality, which insure that environmental 
values are considered along with other 
considerations in departmental decision- 
making. 

Also, the Secretary of Commerce 
utilizes the NIPCC not only as an indus- 
try advisory committee to assist and ad- 
vise him in fulfilling his responsibilities 
under the National Environmental Policy 
Act, but also pursuant to his general au- 
thority in 15 U.S.C. 1512 to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce of the United States. 
Commerce Department employees who 
support NIPCC operations are paid un- 
der this and above-related authorities. 

There are 63 top industry executives 
who serve on the Council. In addition, 
there are 167 top industry executives who 
serve on industry subcouncils of the 
Council. None of these executives receives 
any pay or compensation for his service. 
Neither do they, under NIPCC policy, re- 
ceive any per diem or travel expenses. 

I reiterate, Mr. President, that 63 top 
industry executives serve on this Coun- 
cil. In addition to the 63 top industry 
executives, 167 top industry executives 
serve on industry subcouncils, and none 
of these executives receives any pay 
whatever, nor any per diem or travel ex- 
penses. 

The Council has 11 staff members, in- 
cluding seven professionals and four 
clerical workers, all Department of Com- 
merce employees. The $323,000 which my 
amendment would provide is to pay their 
salaries and expenses, This small staff, 
working with the Council and industry 
subcouncils, has prepared more than 50 
reports with recommendations on a wide 
range of industrial pollution problems. 
A listing of the reports follows my re- 
marks. 

I am not requesting the $1 million 
the House Appropriations Committee 
proposed: for the Council to conduct a 
major study of the effect of environ- 
mental requirements on the competitive 
position of American business and the 
extent to which American business or 
branches of American business are re- 
locating to foreign countries in order to 
protect their competitive position in 
world trade. 

Although I believe such a study is ur- 
gently needed to give us a comprehensive 
picture of the impact of environmental 
requirements on American industry, I 
am not asking for the $1 million. I am 
only asking that the budget amount of 
$323,000 be provided. 

This is less than two-thousandths of 1 
percent of the total increment expendi- 
tures industry will make between fiscal 
year 1971 and 1980. 
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They will make probably $65 billion 
worth of expenditures for maintaining 
pollution control facilities. These capital 
investments are over and above the costs 
of operating and maintaining pollution 
control facilities in 1970. 

Inasmuch as industrial pollution com- 
prises one of the largest segments of our 
Nation’s pollution problems, I urge ap- 
proval of my amendment. 

The Council has done very fine work. 
Reports which have been made by the 
National Industrial Pollution Control 
Council are as shown on a list I have 
before me. I ask unanimous consent that 
the list may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 

POLLUTION CONTROL COUNCIL 

The following list represents reports pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Pollution 
Control Council or its Sub-Councils on spe- 
cific environmental problems. These reports 
have been submitted to the President and 
the Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and are made publicly avall- 
able through the U.S. Government Printing 
Office: 

Acid Mine Drainage. 

Air Pollution by Sulfur Oxides. 

Airports and the Community. 

Animal Slaughtering and Processing. 

Animal Wastes. 

Appliance X-Ray Pollution Problem, An 
Evaluation of the Cans.* 

Chemical Industry and Pollution Control. 

Council Report. 

Deep Ocean Dumping of Baled Refuse. 

Detergents. 

Detergents (A Status Report). 

Disposal of Major Appliances (The). 

Electric Power Industry (The). 

Engineer's Responsibility in Environmental 
Pollution Control (The). 

Exhaust Emissions from Diesel Locomo- 
tives. 

Exhaust Emissions from Gas Turbine Air- 
craft Engines. 

Fertilizers and Agricultural Chemicals. 

Fluorescent Lamps. 

Forest Chemicals.* 

Glass Containers. 

Industrial Solid Waste. 

Junk Car Disposal. 

Land and Water Pollution from Recrea- 
tional Use. 

Leisure Time Product Noise. 

Maintaining Vehicular Emission Control 
System Integrity. 

Mathematical Models for Air Pollution 
Control. Policy Decision-Making. 

Mercury. 

Natural Gas Industry & the Environment 
(The). 

Noise from Gas Turbine Aircraft Engines. 

Non-Coal Surface Mining.* 

Paper. 

Paper and Wood Packaging in Solid Waste. 

Plastic and Solid Waste. 

Pollution Control Costs & Research Priori- 
ties in the Animal Slaughtering & Processing 
Industries. 

Pollution Problems in Selected Food In- 
dustries (Excludes Meat, Poultry and Grain- 
Based Foods). 

Railroads and the Environment.* 

Railroads and the Environment in Rail 
Freight Operations. 

Regionally Consolidated Industria] Waste- 
water Treatment. 

Rubber. 

Self-Analysis of Pollution Problems. 


*For submission in the near future. 
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Synthetic Rubber Industry, Environmental 
Protection in the.* 

Steel Industry and Environmental Quality 
(The). 

Tank Car Cleaning and Pollution Prob- 
lems.* 

Textile Industry and Pollution Control 
(The). 

Tobacco Industry and Pollution (The). 

Use and Disposal of Electrical Insulating 
Liquids (The). 

Waste Disposal in Deep Wells. 

Wastewater Reclamation. 

Wood Products. 

In addition, the following have been pre- 
sented to the President and the Chairman of 
the Council on Environmental Quality as 
evidence of the members taking seriously the 
President's charge of industry leadership 
impilict in Council membership: 

Commitments: Industry Cleanup Actions 
in Progress—Volume I—February 10, 1971; 
Volume Il—December 21, 1971; and Volume 
Itl—March 5, 1973. 

Casebook: Pollution Cleanup Actions— 
February 10, 1971. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a Memorandum covering exam- 
ples of commitments by the National In- 
dustrial Pollution Control Council mem- 
bers to pollution abatement practices 
within their own corporate organizations. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

NIPCC COMMITMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL POLLU- 
TION CLEANUP 


The following are examples of commit- 
ments by National Industrial Pollution Con- 
trol Council members to pollution abate- 
ment practices within their own corporate 
organizations, 

These examples have been summarized for 
brevity from the three volumes of Commit- 
ments presented to the President and the 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality over the past three years. Copies of 
the Commitment yolumes are attached as 
well as the specific letters from which these 
summarized examples were taken: 

Trans-World Airlines: 

Has spent or committed $16.8 million capi- 
tal investment for noise attenuation prc- 
grams. 

Initiated a new fuel dumping policy in 
regard to unscheduled landings which during 
its first six months in operation resulted in 
an estimated 1,000,000 pounds less of fuel 
being dumped into the atmosphere. 

Burlington Northern: Has expenditures of 
$750,000 in 1971; $100,000 in 1972, and pro- 
posed expenditures of $125,000 for reclaiming 
to useful purposes its strip mined coal land 
in Montana. 

CPC International, Inc.: Has met with 
other industry members to give them the 
benefit of CPC developments in an unique 
wastewater treating facility for corn wet 
milling operations. 

Long Star Industries, Inc.: Has initiated a 
$3.5 million program involving highly effi- 
cient electrostatic precipitation at cement 
plant in Birmingham, Alabama, which is 
scheduled to be on stream eighteen months 
from July 1972. 

Interlake, Inc.: 

One of the first companies in Illinois to 
analyze its pollution problems voluntarily, 
report effluent loading and provide a time- 
table of projects to local officials. 

Pioneered development of a recirculation 
water system for blast furnaces through a 
Federal grant for $175,000. Invested $1 mil- 
lion to perfect and install it. 

Adolph Coors Company: Coors Distributors 
continue to pay $200,000 a month for return 
of aluminum cans and Coors bottles. As of 
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July 1972, 36 million pounds of aluminum 
cans had been turned in for recycling—in 
some areas amounting to 60-75% of Coors 
cans coming back for recycling. 

General Electric Company: Has undertaken 
a major plant Improvement program at the 
Erie, Pennsylvania facility involving use of 
low-sulfur coal and installation of electro- 
static precipitators that is scheduled for 
completion July 1973. Capital cost is—esti- 
mated at $2.3 million. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company: Ex- 
pended a total of $6,710,000 since 1971, in- 
cluding $347,000 for eliminating sulfur di- 
oxide and particulates, $2,560,000 for in- 
stalling air pollution control facilities from 
production processes, $3,427,000 for water 
treatment, and $376,000 for solid waste man- 

t. 

Outboard Marine Corporation: Reported 
that its operating division, producing leisure 
products throughout various locations in the 
Midwest and Northern Plain states, was com- 
mitted to 1972 expenditures of $1.6 million; 
and a probable 5-year spending level for pol- 
lution abatement of an estimated $7.7 mil- 
lion, 

National By-Products, Inc.: Since 1969 
has completed installations at 9 plants, 
totalling almost $12 million. This includes 
$785,000 for rendering odor control, $180,000 
for water treatment, and the remainder for 
incineration and other air cleaning. Pro- 
jected expenditures at 4 plants total $720,- 
000, of which $150,000 will be spent on water 
treatment and the remainder on odor and 
other air emission control. 

Atlantic-Richfield Company: In 1971, At- 
lantic-Richfield spent $170 million on en- 
vironmental control. This involved control 
facilities, devices, new procedures, land im- 
provements, and noise considerations. 

Armco Steel Corporation: Through 1971, 
Armco had total capital expenditures of $115 
million at its installations. At its Middle- 
town, Ohio plant alone, the company spent 
$42 million in 1965-71, including almost $20 
million for hot strip mill water clarification 
and $15.2 million for high-energy wet scrub- 
bers to remove air particuates. 

Ideal Basic Industries, Inc.: This com- 
pany identified seventeen projects, primarily 
to control air pollution. They were to be 
undertaken at an authorized cost of up to 
$20 million. By the time of this report, nine 
projects had been completed, and environ- 
mental improvement expenditures exceeded 
$10 million. All these figures excluded the 
sizeable operation and maintenance costs as- 
sociated with these improvements. 

Stauffer Chemical Company: Stauffer com- 
pleted capital commitments of $4.8 million 
in the 1é-month period ending on May 1, 
1971. These expenditures included in excess 
of $1 million for mist elimination and dust 
emission control and the remainder for 
wastewater treatment. 

The Procter & Gamble Company: Procter 
& Gamble had capital expenditures of $65 
milion during the five-year period 1970-74 
for environmental control, mainly air and 
water control. Since then, supplemental spill 
protection type projects have invoved ex- 
penditures of $500 million and pretreatment 
projects amount to another $500 million. 

Shell Oil Company: 

As noted in the report of the Shell Chemi- 
cal Company, its parent organization had 
been expending some $50 milliom a year in 
environmental improvements, 

Over and above this, the Chemical Com- 
pany reported that Shell Oil's decision to 
provide a third, unleaded, gasoline pump at 
its retail outlets, resulted in obligation of 
$70 million for this particular action leading 
to cleaner-burning automobiles. 


Mr. PONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a memorandum showing accom- 
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plishments of the Council and what 
would not have been accomplished with- 
out the Council. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue NATIONAL INDUSTRIAE POLLUTION 
CONTROL COUNCIL 
WHAT THE COUNCIL HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


1. Furnished a legal entity to bring chief 
executives of American industry together in 
partnership with government to address pol- 
bation problems. 

2. Educated consumers, through 50 reports 
on subjects as diverse as mercury and animal 
wastes, on industry’s assessment, solutions, 
and recommendations on various pollution 
problems. (Approx. 160,000 items have been 
distributed through the Government Print- 
ing Office.) 

3. Made industry aware of the nation’s en- 
vironmental concern and elicited industry’s 
support for improving the environment 
through a yearly commitment program, 

4. Stimulated industry to Initiate cost- 
benefit studies on pollution problems. 

5. Focused om the need for government to 
examine international market effects of pol- 
Iution abatement policies. 

6. Focused, through cross-industry rela- 
tionships, on multi-industry pollution prob- 
lems. 

7. Focused on the need for technology de- 
velopment and international marketing of 
pollution control equipment. 

8. Focused on the need for industrial en- 
vironmental impact statements as a policy 
for industrial planning. 

9. Reduced adversary attitudes between 
government and industry. 


10. Provided industry’s views and com-° 


ments to the Executive Branch on legislation 
dealing with: water pollution; land use; 
pesticides; toxic substances; ocean dumping; 
PCB's; noise; and radiation. 

11. Become a major source of industrial in- 
formation for Commerce and other govern- 
ment agencies on industrial pollution activi- 
ties. 


WHAT WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHOUT NIPCC 

1, Top management of industry would have 
been on the side-lines in the country’s fight 
against pollution. 

2. Industry’s adversary role with govern- 
ment regulations would not have been molli- 
fled, 

3. Government would not have access to 
top level industrial advice and counsel, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand we will have a vote on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Schlesinger to be Secretary 
of the Department of Defense at 12:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to move to table the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii with the expectation we will have 
æ back-to-back vote on the motion to 
table after the vote on the Schlesinger 
nomination, and that we will be able to 
get the yeas and nays when Senators ar- 
rive in the Chamber for the vote on that 
nomination. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt the Senator, I supported the 
effort of the Senator from Hawaii in 
the subcommittee and I voted with him 
in the full committee. But the full com- 
mittee voted against him and, there- 
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fore, Iam compelled to support the com- 
mittee action. I wanted the RECORD to re- 
flect that. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand both sides will yield their 
time back and the Senator from Missouri 
will then offer a motion to table. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
motion to table occur immediately upon 
the disposition of the nomination of Mr. 
Schlesinger. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. I must be brief beeause of the 
vote at 12:30 p.m. on the Schlesinger 
nomination. 

As a member and vice chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, it 
was my privilege to hold hearings Iast 
year on the implementation of the Clean 
Air Act. During those hearings in March 
and April of 1972 we inquired into the 
utilitarian value, if any, of the National 
Industrial Pollution Control Council, the 
agency referred to in the amendment of 
the Senator from Hawaii. We found no 
legitimate purpose being served by this 
Council. It was created by Executive 
order. It is one of the classic examples of 
a committee wandering around with 
some vague authority which then seeks 
certain funding to conduct its business. 

The amount of money in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hawaii, inso- 
far as the total Federal budget is con- 
cerned, is not large—only $323,000. But 
an important principle is involved. 

This council, which represents 500 of 
the biggest and wealthiest corporations 
in the country has no business utilizing 
taxpayers’ money to the extent of $323,- 
000. In effect, the taxpayers are subsidiz- 
ing this group to represent themselves 
before the Federal Government. It gives 
industry disproportionate influence in 
the sense that this group, by reason of 
the fact that it has official standing, can 
influence EPA regulations even before 
they are printed in the Pederal Register. 
It has @ leg up that no other citizen, con- 
sumer or organization has. When EPA 
regulations come out they are printed in 
the Federal Register for public comment, 
but NIPCC has its nose in the tent before 
that process begins. 

I want to point out and emphasize that 
this item was stricken on the floor of the 
House and eliminated from the budget. 
As pointed out by the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. 
McGee) when it was voted on at the full 
committee level by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations the item likewise 
was stricken, even though it. was defend- 
ed by the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc). 

Mr. President, this agency is of highly 
dubious value. During the hearings we 
had last year, Mr. Hamilton of the Coun- 
cil testified before our committee for 
a considerable period of time. We could 
find little if anything the Council was 
doing of a constructive and useful na- 
ture. It printed some reports, but li- 
braries are filled with reports printed 
by councils and commissions. We do not 
need another collector’s item on a big 
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shelf. We have more reports printed and 
hanging around now than we need. So 
far as I can determine, the Council has 
no legitimate function. Its purpose is to 
provide input and thereby gain ad- 
vantage in framing EPA regulations 
prior to promulgation. x 

Therefore, when the time is yielded 
back, pursuant to the unanimous-con- 
sent request obtained by the Senator 
from West Virginia, I shall move to table 
the amendment to restore funding of 
this Council and I request a vote after 
the vote on the Schlesinger nomination. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this Council 
is doing yeoman work. Representing the 
chief executives of industry, this Council 
is giving its talent and time, and the 
only expense for the Council is for the 
11 staff members comprised of seven 
professionals and four clerks. These are 
all employees of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and the real work is being done 
by these men themselves. 

It is helping the Government to a very 
great extent, because they themselves 
will be expending approximately $65 bil- 
lion on these antipollution projects. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, if all 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back, I move to table the Fong amend- 
ment. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—NOMINATION 
OF JAMES R. SCHLESINGER TO BE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 12:30 having arrived, the Senate will 
go into executive session. 

The question is, Shall the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
James R. Schlesinger, of Virginia, to be 
Secretary of Defense? On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) . 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bwen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennrs) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCuure) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxsre and 
Mr. Tarr) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. WEICKER) are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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[No. 252 Ex.] 


Byrd, Robert C. 
Cannon 


Eastland McIntyre 


NAYS—0 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr, Fulbright, against 


NOT VOTING—38 


Taft 
Weicker 


Sa 
Goldwater Stennis 


So the nomination was confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now 
return to legislative business. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL AND CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8619) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and environmental and con- 
sumer protection programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
occurs on the motion to table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fone). On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Chair ask Senators to take their 
seats during the rolicall vote so that we 
may have order in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ators will take their seats and the Sen- 
ate will be in order. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. | 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bmwen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CtarK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxse and 
Mr. Tarr) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) and the Senator from Conneé¢ti- 
cut (Mr. Weicker) are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[No. 253 Leg.] 
YEAS—48 


Ervin 
Fulbright 
Hart 


Abourezk 


Taft 
Weicker 


McClure 
Saxbe 


Clark 
Goldwater Stennis 

So the motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I had 
agreed to yield first to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I just ask 
unanimous consent to have two staff 
members come to the floor? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. James E. Thornton and 
Mr. Barnacle be permitted the privileges 
of the floor during the consideration of 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding, as I have a question I would 
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like to ask. I call attention to language 
in the committee report, at page 51, with 
reference to the allocation of $100 mil- 
lion for basic sewer and water facilities 
to deal with a demonstration program 
which is under the jurisdiction of HUD 
to fund a special Great Lakes program in 
an effort-to deal with the pollution in the 
Great Lakes. As you know, my State has 
a great shoreline on the Great Lakes. 

The language reads as follows: 

The committee concurs with the action of 
the House in its desire for the use and dis- 
tribution of these funds and for the reac- 
tivation of this program. 


Referring back to the action of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement from the report of the House 
committee on page 61 under the heading 
“Special Great Lakes Program” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPECIAL Great LAKES PROGRAM 

Last year the Committee recommended 
that the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Office of Management 
and Budget work together to establish a pro- 
gram, coordinated by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, to make “frozen” HUD water 
and sewer funds available, under HUD’s leg- 
islative authority, to fund the Special Great 
Lakes Program. The $100,000,000 would have 
been used to fund nine or ten selected storm 
and combined sewer projects on a demon- 
stration basis to study the cost/benefits of 
the various systems. This procedure was rec- 
ommended by the Committee because EPA 
did not, at that time, have the necessary leg- 
islative authority to fund storm and combin- 
ed sewer projects. Regrettably, the Office of 


Management and Budget did not see fit to 
release these funds for this critically-needed 
program. 

Therefore, this year the Committee has 
recommended that langauge be included in 
the bill transferring $100,000,000 of the $400, 


000,000 in “frozen” HUD water and sewer 
funds to the Environmental Protection 
Agency in order that this very important de- 
demonstration program may be carried out. 
The Committee has also included langu- 
age in the bill to continue the availability of 
$3,500,000 that was provided last year by the 
Congress for other activities in connection 
with the Special Great Lakes Program which 
shall be in addition to the $5,000,000 for this 
program contained in the budget request. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I refer 
also to page 73 of that report which reads 
as follows: 

Last year, the committee directed the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to cooperate with the EPA in estab- 
lishing a procedure to make $100 million of 
frozen funds available to fund a special 
Great Lakes program. This program calls for 
the construction of nine or ten selected 
storm and combined sewer projects and a 
study of the cost-benefits of various systems. 


Mr. President, I might add that one 
of those experimental projects is likely 
to go into the town of Amherst, which is 
near Buffalo, N.Y. 

Continuing to read: 

However, the funds were never made avail- 
able to the EPA to fund this important pro- 
gram for cleaning up the Great Lakes. There- 
fore, this year, the committee recommends 
that language be carried in the bill to pro- 
vide for the transfer of $100 million to the 
EPA to carry out this important program. 
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Language has been included in both 
the House and Senate versions of the bill 
and provides that $100 million of the 
$400 million for water and sewer grants 
shall be available to the EPA to fund 
storm and sewer projects on the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that 
these funds have been frozen by the ad- 
ministration in spite of past congres- 
sional intent and that the House com- 
mittee emphatically wanted them un- 
frozen. Now the Senate committee re- 
port without, however, spelling it out 
specifically, concurs with the action of 
the House. 

What I should like to ask the distin- 
guished manager of the bill is whether 
he would be kind enough to make it clear 
for the Recor that our feeling about 
this, the judgment of the committee, that 
this is a desirable and vital thing to do, is 
just as specific and just as detailed as 
that of the House with respect to the 
$100 million for the special Great Lakes 
program. 

Mr, McGEE., Mr. President, I say to my 
colleague from New York that we feel 
very strongly on this. We agree com- 
pletely with the House language. Had we 
written our report in the sharpest cap- 
sule form, it would have been one word, 
“Amen.” And I want to reiterate the po- 
sition of the Senate on the House lan- 
guage. 

Mr. JAVITS. We expect these funds to 
be spent and we consider the purpose so 
desirable that even at a time of financial 
stringency, we think it should be done. 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming very much. 

I am happy now to yield to my col- 
league from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I would say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York that I join my chairman in re- 
sponse to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Hawaii very much, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie). The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 22, delete “15,780,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$15,880,000"’. 

On page 15, line 17, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: 

“Provided further, That $100,000 shall only 
be available for the purpose of undertaking, 
in cooperation with appropriate Federal 
agencies, as well as State and local govern- 
ments, an in-depth study of the existing 
crisis in rural transportation and recommend 
to Congress by June 30, 1974, steps to be 
takeh by all levels of government to over- 
come inadequacies in rural rail, farm-to- 
market roads, highways, waterways, and port 
facilities and services.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment to make it $15,- 
880,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment would provide up to $100,000 
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for the Department of Agriculture’s 
Economic Research Service to undertake 
a study of the current rural transpor- 
tation crisis and recommend steps to al- 
leviate it. 

These funds would be available for 
this purpose and this purpose only. By 
June 30, 1974, the USDA would be ex- 
pected to report its findings to the Con- 
gress. In carrying out this study, the 
USDA would draw on all of the appro- 
priate Federal agencies, as well as State 
and local governments. 

The rural transportation system of 
this country has been seriously neglected 
for 30 years. The soaring food prices in 
our supermarkets today and the clogged 
grain movements all over the country, 
are symptoms of the inadequate atten- 
tion that has been given to the transport 
needs of agriculture and other rural in- 
dustries. 

Railroad abandonments have cut off 
many rural areas of the country from 
their markets. Freight car shortges have 
seriously delayed, and in some cases ac- 
tually prevented, delivery of agricultured 
commodities from the farm to our urban 
population centers. Inadequate farm-to- 
market roads prevent large enough 
trucks from delivering fertilizer and 
other items farmers need to produce our 
food at economically competitive unit 
prices. Of course, the same high costs 
exists for shipping the farmer product 
to market. 

We have asked the relevant Govern- 
ment agencies to carry out studies of this 
type in the past. Our requests have been 
by letter and congressional resolution, 
but, to date, no response has been forth- 
coming. Perhaps we can get the advice 
we need on what to do about this criti- 
cal transportation problem if we spe- 
cifically appropriate funds to carry out 
the proposed study. At least, this is my 
hope in offering this amendment today. 

Mr. President, I have introduced a 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 28, on June 4, 1973, which expresses 
the same request, but I believe that this 
is the quickest and most appropriate way 
to get at the problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 28 printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. Con. REs. 28 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of the Congress that a moratorium be de- 
clared on any further abandonment of rail 
services or facilities within the rural and 
nonmetropolitan regions of the United 

States until such time that appropriate 

investigations can be conducted to deter- 

mine what might be done to continue 
such service where it is determined to be 
essential to the continued growth and de- 
velopment of communities and industries 
located within such regions. This mora- 
torium shall remain in effect until at least 
June 30, 1974 


Whereas the American people, in the early 
days of our Nation’s history, made generous 
grants of land, including the mineral rights 
of such land, to American railroad companies 
in order to stimulate the growth and deyel- 
opment of the then unsettled rural parts of 
our Nation; and 
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Whereas the pursuit of a more balanced 
national growth and development pattern 
in the United States has been declared by 
the Congress as a matter of the highest 
priority, and 

Whereas the President and Executive 
branch of the Federal Government has in- 
dicated concurrence in the pursuit of this 
goal; and 

Whereas it has been acknowledged by both 
the Legislative and Executive branches of 
Government that revitalization of rural 
America and our Nation's smaller commu- 
nities is essential to the successful attain- 
ment of this goal; and 

Whereas the continued availability of rail 
transportation services and facilities within 
rural America today are absolutely essential 
to the continued economic and social viabil- 
ity of those communities and industries lo- 
cated within this part of our Nation; and 

Whereas wholesale abandonments of rail 
service are being permitted within rural 
areas, which is causing major disruptions in 
the commerce and moyement of goods and 
services produced and required in such areas; 
and 

Whereas little is known about the overall 
impact that these abandonments are having 
on future growth and development of such 
areas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Trans- 
portation and other appropriate departments 
and agencies of Federal and State govern- 
ments, declare a moratorium on all further 
abandonment of rail service or railways until 
such time as appropriate studies and analysis 
can be made concerning the adverse impact 
that such abandonments are having on the 
areas and communities served by rail trans- 
portation. As a part of these studies and 
analysis, recommendations should be sub- 
mitted to the Congress, the executive branch, 
and to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


regarding what actions might be taken to 
continue such rail service where it is essen- 
tial to the continued growth and develop- 
ment of the regions and communities largely 
dependent upon such service. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
hopeful that the distinguished chair- 
man and the members of his committee 
might see fit to accept this amendment, 

Mr. McGEE. The urgency of this mat- 
ter is demonstrated all over the country 
in all the rural areas. The Senator has 
been constructive in placing his urgency 
tag in a fully promiscuous way to force 
action now. 

The two of us managing the bill have 
agreed to accept the request for the 
$100,000 as a starting transfusion to get 
it off the ground and we will carry that 
to conference. We are willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Hawaii. I believe that if the 
Department will pursue this matter, we 
can get some valuable information that 
will give us some guidance in the future. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have another amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask that it be stated. 
I might say to the distinguished chair- 
man that I should like to engage him in 
a colloquy on the school lunch program 
for just a few moments afterwards. 

Mr. McGEE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, line 20, insert the following 
immediately after the period: 

“Loans provided to rural communities, 
under the Rural Development Insurance 
Fund, to enable them to attract new or 
expand industrial enterprises, by providing 
sewer, and water, and for other necessary 
facilities, may allow for a grace period of 
not to exceed three years on the repayment 
of principal and interest on direct and in- 
sured loans, if these communities demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that they do have serious eco- 
nomic problems that such industrial ex- 
pansion would help to alleviate.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not involve any ap- 
propriation, as the Senator knows. What 
it would do—— 

Mr. McGEE. I find that very refreshing 
at this stage of the afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure that the 
Senator does find it a unique experience 
as well as a refreshing one. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment, without requiring an ex- 
penditure of one additional dollar, would 
greatly assist in the economic develop- 
ment of the poorest communities in rural 
America. 

The Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Hawaii may recall that it 
was my privilege in the previous Con- 
gress to serve as chairman of the Rural 
Development Subcommittee. Our full 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
unanimously brought here to the Senate 
last year the Rural Development Act of 
1972, which was passed, I believe, almost 
unanimously by the Senate. We have 
found, however, in monitoring rural de- 
velopment needs there are some serious 
deficiencies that still require attention 
because of the economic conditions that 
persist in some of our Nation’s smaller 
rural communities. 

I will not take the time to restate the 
statistics that thoroughly document the 
depressed conditions that afflict so may 
of this Nation’s rural areas. We are all 
aware of the extremely high levels of un- 
employment, the dilapidated housing 
conditions, the terribly inadequate 
health care available, the meager levels 
of income, and all the other dismal data 
that has been collected. 

Nor will I draw the detailed picture 
of outmigration of the young from these 
areas to our urban centers and the prob- 
lems that this creates. We are all too 
familiar with this. The need for and value 
of balanced growth in our urban and 
rural areas is apparent and widely ac- 
cepted. The amendment I am proposing 
would go directly to the aid of the poor- 
est of our rural areas. 

This amendment would provide a grace 
period of up to 3 years to rural com- 
munities, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines to be economically dis- 
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tressed, receiving loans for industrial de- 
velopment, including water and sewer 
loans for this purpose, under the rural 
development insurance fund. 

Many small depressed rural communi- 
ties cannot afford to make principal and 
interest payments on the loans they re- 
quire to provide the water and sewer and 
other facilities needed to get desperately 
needed industry to move in. However, a 
few years after an industry is established 
and begins paying taxes, and the com- 
munity begins, in other ways as well, to 
benefit from the new investment, it could 
then afford to repay a loan. This amend- 
ment would, help the poorest rural com- 
munities to attract new investment or 
permit existing industry to expand. The 
employment, income, taxation, and other 
benefits to our rural communities would 
be substantial. In some cases, it would 
make it possible for poor communities for 
the first time to actively help themselves 
out of their economic depression. 

Mr. President, poor rural Americans 
need our help. I believe that the pro- 
posed grace period on industrial devel- 
opment loans would contribute to a per- 
manent solution to decline in rural areas 
of this Nation. 

This amendment would not relieve the 
communities of their obligation to repay; 
but where there are extenuating circum- 
stances that can be documented fully to 
the Rural Development authorities of the 
Department of Agriculture, it would pro- 
vide a grace period, on interest and prin- 
cipal, not to exceed 3 years. It might only 
be 6 months or 1 year or 2 years, what- 
ever the Secretary and his appropriate 
officers deem necessary to make the loan 
a viable one to assure repayment in full. 

Mr. FONG. It only gives them a defer- 
ment of payment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. It 
dees not relieve them of their loan re- 
payment obligations. It permits a flexi- 
bility for those communities that find 
themselves overstretched or unable to 
meet the immediate commitment, up to 
a period of 3 years. 

Mr. FONG. It is a very reasonable 
amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. The committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that 
very much, and I am sure rural America 
will be very grateful. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. McGEE, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on the amendment has been yield7d back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me some time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

ANTICIPATED ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR SCHOOL 

LUNCH AND CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS BE- 

GINNING FISCAL YEAR 1974 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite attention to the fact that Congress 
will soon be asked to increase the basic 
authorization levels for cash reimburse- 
ments under our national school lunch 


Who 
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and child nutrition programs. Given the 
sharp rises in food costs and other costs 
relating to the operation of our Nation’s 
school lunch, school breakfast, and other 
child nutrition programs that have oc- 
curred over the last year, current Fed- 
eral reimbursement rates will undoubt- 
edly have to be increased prior to the 
beginning of school this fall. 

Representative CARL PERKINS, Chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, and I have introduced com- 
panion bills to provide for such neces- 
sary increases—H.R. 4974 and S. 1063 re- 
spectively. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of S. 1063 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1063 
A bill to establish a program of nutrition 
education for children as a part of the 
national school lunch and child nutrition 
programs and to amend the National 

School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts 

for purposes related to strengthening the 

existing child nutrition programs 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Child Nutrition 
Education Act of 1973”. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to formulate the basic elements 
of a nutrition education program for chil- 
dren to be extended on a voluntary basis 
through State educational agencies to schools 
and service institutions as a part of the 
school lunch and child nutrition programs. 
Such a program shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the preparation of course out- 
lines, based on the advice of experts in the 
field of child nutrition, classroom teaching 
aids, visual materials, the training of school 
food service personnel, and the training of 
teachers to conduct courses in nutrition 
utilizing the school food service program as 
a laboratory. In developing such a program 
the Secretary shall consult with the Office 
of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and with recognized 
authorities in the field of human nutrition 
and nutrition education. 

(b) For the fiscal year 1974, the Secretary 
is authorized to use not to exceed $2,000,000 
out of funds made available for the conduct 
of school lunch and child nutrition programs 
for the purpose of developing a nutrition 
education program as outlined under (a) 
above. From the funds made available under 
this subsection, the Secretary shall advance 
to each State educational agency an amount 
not to exceed $25,000 for the fiscal year 1974. 
The amounts ‘so advanced shall be for the 
purpose of the employment of a nutrition 
education specialist in each State educational 
agency in order to provide for the planning 
and development of a nutrition education 
program for the children in each State. 

(c) For the fiscal year 1975 grants to the 
States for the conduct of nutrition educa- 
tion programs for children shall be based 
on a rate of 50 cents for each child enrolled 
in schools or service institutions within the 
State and, for each fiscal year thereafter, 
grants will be based on a rate of $1 for each 
child so enrolled. Enrollment data so used 
will be the latest available as certified by 
the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(d) The funds made available under sub- 
section (c) may be used for the employment 
of personnel including supporting services, 
in the State educational agencies to coordi- 
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nate and promote the conduct of nutrition 
education programs in participating school 
districts, and for other purposes related to 
such programs. 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the funds necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this section. 

(e) A nutrition education advisory coun- 
cil shall be established in each State to pro- 
vide guidance and assistance in formulating 
the nutrition education program to be con- 
ducted in the State under the authority of 
this section. The members of the council 
shall be appointed by the chief state school 
officer of each State, and approved by the 
State educational agency and shall be pro- 
fessionals in the fields of nutrition, educa- 
tion, health; and welfare. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“For each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year 1974, State educational agencies 
are authorized to use an amount, not to ex- 
ceed 2 per centum of aggregated payments 
made to such agencies by the Secretary un- 
der the National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 in the preced- 
ing fiscal year, to assist in the administra- 
tion and supervision of the programs au- 
thorized under such Acts: Provided, That 
not less than 75 per centum of any funds 
used under this authority shall be directed 
to the employment of field nutrition super- 
visors and auditors who have a certificate of 
training in the subject areas or the equiva- 
lent in field supervisory or auditing experi- 
ence: Provided further, That the funds ex- 
pended under this section shall be used to 
supplement the existing level of adminis- 
trative support services and expenditures 
therefor for the child nutrition programs in 
each State.” 


SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAMS 


Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 
4(c) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Funds apportioned and paid to any State 
for the purpose of this section shall be dis- 
bursed by the State educational agency to 
schools selected by the State educational 
agency to assist such schools in financing 
the costs of operating a breakfast program 
and for the purpose of subsection (d).” 

(b) The second sentence of section 4(c) 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is deleted. 

(c) Section 4(b) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraphs at the end of such sec- 
tion: 

“The national average payment established 
by the Secretary for all breakfasts served to 
eligible children shall not be less than 8 
cents; an amount of not less than 15 cents 
shall be added for each reduced-price break- 
fast; and an amount of not less than 20 cents 
shall be added for each free breakfast. In 
cases of severe need, a payment of up to 45 
cents may be made for breakfasts served to 
children qualifying for a free breakfast. 

“For the fiscal years subsequent to the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973, the break- 
fast payments specified in this subsection 
shall reflect changes in the cost of operat- 
ing a school breakfast program under this 
Act by giving equal weight to changes in 
the wholesale prices of all foods and hourly 
wage rates for employees of eating places 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor.” 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 5. Section 14 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a) replace the word 
“thirteen” with the word “nineteen” and in- 
sert after the phrase “(or the equivalent 
thereof)”, the first time it appears the fol- 
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lowing: “one member shall be a supervisor 
of a school lunch program in a school system 
in an urban area (or the equivalent thereof); 
one member shall be a supervisor of a 
school lunch program in a school system 
in a rural area; two members sha"! be par- 
ents of school age children; two members 
shall be secondary school students partici- 
pating in the school lunch program,”; 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended by striking 
out “nine” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fifteen”, and by adding the following to 
Said subsection: “The new members to be 
appointed to the council as provided for by 
reason of the amendment to subsection (a) 
made by section 5 of the Child Nutrition 
Education Act of 1973, shall be appointed 
for terms of three years, except that the 
terms of the secondary students shall be 
two years.” 

(3) In subsection (e), delete the word 
“seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten”. 

(4) Subsection (f) is amended by adding 
the following at the end of such subsection: 
“For the purpose of obtaining information 
incident to making the aforesaid recom- 
mendations, the council, by vote of its 
members present may request the appear- 
ance, at any of its meetings, of representa- 
tives from governmental or nongovernmen- 
tal agencies or organizations concerned with 
the nutrition and welfare of children.” 

(5) Such section is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(i) The Council shall continue in exist- 
ence until terminated by Act of Congress 
enacted after the enactment of the Child 
Nutrition Education Act of 1973.” 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 6. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding after section 15 the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 16. Prior to the publication in the 
Federal Register of any proposed regulations 
to implement the provision of this Act or 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, the Secre- 
tary shall solicit the comments and recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Nutrition, and a representa- 
tive group of State and local school food 
service administrators and selected lay citi- 
zens and shall establish a five-member group 
to work with the Department of Agriculture 
in the development of such regulations that 
reflect the comments of such groups.” 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended to delete the phrase 
“8 cents per lunch” as it appears in said sec- 
tion and substitute the phrase “10 cents per 
lunch”, For the fiscal years subsequent to the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973, the nation- 
al average payment shall reflect changes in 
the cost of operating the school lunch pro- 
gram under this Act by giving equal weight 
to changes in the wholesale prices of all foods 
and hourly wage rates for employees of eat- 
ing places published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

(b) In any fiscal year in which the nation- 
al average payment is increased above the 
amount prescribed in the previous fiscal 
year, the maximum Federal food-cost contri- 
bution rate, for the type of lunch served, as 
provided for under section 8 of the National 
School Lunch Act, shall be increased by a 
like amount. 


SPECIAL FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 

Sec. 8. Section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing to subsection (d) of said section “: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary may enter 
into agreement with the State educational 
agencies for the administration of the pro- 
gram in situations where it is conducted un- 
der sponsorship of the local government, In 
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such situations the Secretary shall reim- 
burse participating service institutions 
through State eduactional agencies under 
agreement with the Secretary.”. 

COMPETITIVE FOODS 


Sec. 9. (a) Section 9(a) of the National 
School Lunch Act (nutritional and other 
program requirements) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Addi- 
tional foods which make a significant nu- 
tritional contribution may be offered for 
sale to children during the periods of food 
service conducted under programs authorized 
under this Act and the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 to the extent such offerings are nec- 
essary to meet nutritional needs of pupils 
in participating schools: Provided, however, 
That the sale of such additional foods shall 
be under the management and control of the 
food service department of the school and 
proceeds from such sales shall accrue to said 
department.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 10 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1779) is deleted. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


Sec. 10, (a) Section 11 of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (h) as subsection (c), 
and by striking out subsections (a), (b), (c), 
(ad), (e), (f) and (g) and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in section 10 of 
this Act, in each fiscal year each State edu- 
cational agency shall receive special assist- 
ance payments in an amount to be deter- 
mined in the following manner: multiplying 
the number of lunches (consisting of a com- 
bination of foods and meeting the minimum 
nutritional requirements prescribed by the 
Secretary pursuant to subsection 9(a) of 
this Act) served free to children eligible for 
such lunches in schools within that State 
during such fiscal year by the special-assist- 
ance factor for free lunches prescribed by the 
Secretary for such fiscal year and multiply- 
ing the number of lunches served at a re- 
duced price to children eligible for such re- 
duced-price lunches in schools within that 
State during such fiscal year by the special- 
assistance factor for reduced-price lunches 
prescribed by the Secretary for such fiscal 
year. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1973, the Secretary shall prescribe a special- 
assistance factor for free lunches of not 
less than 45 cents and a special-assistance 
factor for reduced-price lunches which shall 
be 10 cents less than the special-assistance 
factor fro free lunches. For fiscal years sub- 
sequent to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1974, the special-assistance factor to be 
prescribed by the Secretary for free lunches 
shall reflect changes in the cost of operating 
a school lunch program under this Act by 
giving equal weight to changes in the whole- 
sale prices of all foods and hourly wage rates 
for employees of eating places published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 10 of 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, the special- 
assistance payments made to each State 
agency during each fiscal year under the 
provisions of this section shall be used by 
such State agency to assist schools of that 
State in financing the cost of providing free 
and reduced price lunches served to children 
pursuant to subsection 9(b) of this Act. The 
amount of such special assistance funds that 
a school shall from time to time receive, 
within a maximum per lunch amount estab- 
lished by the Secretary for all States, shall be 
based on the need of the school for such 
special assistance. Such maximum per lunch 
amount established by the Secretary shall not 
be less than 60 cents.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section (as so 
designated by subsection (a)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, in the case of any school attend- 
ance unit in which 85 per centum or more of 
the students are eligible for free or reduced 
price meals, all students in such school at- 
tendance units shall be served meals free of 
charge. In such case, all meals served in such 
attendance unit shall be reimbursed at the 
special assistance factor for free lunches ap- 
proved by the State educational agency.” 


COMMODITIES 


Sec. 11. Section 9 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

“(d) In any fiscal year in which the Secre- 
tary is unable to expend the full amounts 
budgeted and programed for the purchase of 
commodities under section 6 of this Act and 
section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, the 
amounts unexpended shall be distributed 
among the States for the purchase of food 
by public and nonprofit private schools par- 
ticipating in the school lunch program. The 
determination of the amounts available for 
such distribution shall be made by February 
1 of each fiscal year and the actual distribu- 
tion shall be made as soon as practicable after 
that date, but in no event no later than 
March 15. The distribution of funds to the 
States under this section shall be made on 
the basis of the formula used in allocating 
section 6 and section 32 commodities for the 
school lunch program among the States.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. Subsection 5(e) of the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 is amended by adding the 
following sentence at the end of such sub- 
section: “For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion the term ‘schools without a food service’ 
shall include those schools which have ini- 
tiated food service on a temporary and emer- 
gency basis and desire to establish an im- 
proved and more effective food service on a 
permanent basis to better meet the needs of 
children in attendance.” 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR NONFOOD ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 13. The first sentence of section 5(a) 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended 
by deleting the figure “$20,000,000” and sub- 
stituting the figure “$40,000,000”. 

EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO ALL SCHOOLS 


Sec. 14. Section 8 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing before the period at the end of said sec- 
tion: “: Provided, That a school food author- 
ity that operates a school lunch program un- 
der this Act in one or more of the public 
schools under its jurisdiction shall operate 
the program in all schools under its juris- 
diction by no later than the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975. It is further provided that 
the national school lunch program is to be 
extended, by September 1, 1975, to all pub- 
lic schools in which children are in attend- 
ance who qualify for free or reduced price 
lunches under the standards established by 
this Act.” 

INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY 

Sec. 15. Subsection (d) of section 12 of the 
National School Lunch Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting the phrase “the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands,” before the 
word “or” in paragraph (1); by deleting para- 
graphs (4), (5), and (6); and by redesignat- 
ing paragraph (7) as paragraph (4). 

GRANTS FOR PROGRAM COSTS 

Sec. 16. The National School Lunch Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“LOCAL COSTS OF SUPERVISION 


“Sec. 17. The Secretary is. authorized to 
make grants to State educational agencies, 
out of amounts appropriated by Congress for 
the purposes of this section, to assist in the 
supervision of local program operations. The 
grant to each State is to be determined on 
the basis of $250 for each school attendance 
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unit participating in programs authorized 
under the National School Lunch Act and the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It should be noted 
that the proposed legislation provides 
for increasing general assistance under 
section 4 of the National School Lunch 
Act from 8 cents per lunch to 10 cents 
per lunch. I+ also provides for increased 
reimbursement rates for free and re- 
duced priced lunches. It further provides 
for increased authorization levels for 
nonfood or equipment purposes. And, it 
provides for authorizing expenditures 
for nutrition education and reimburse- 
ment for adrainistration costs relating to 
the administration of school lunch pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, based pon my conver- 
sations with Chairman Perkins of the 
House, I anticipate his companion bill 
(H.R. 4974) to clear the House of Repre- 
sentatives sometime during the month of 
July, followed by Senate action on my 
bill S. 1063 sometime that same month. 

My estimates of the principal addi- 
tional costs that would be involved if 
these bills are enacted prior to the begin- 
ning of school this fall are as follows: 
Estimated additional costs for school lunch 

and child nutrition programs under S. 1063 

and H.R. 4974 

[In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal years 
"1974 1975 
Nutrition education 
State administration 
Breakfast 
Lunch: 

General assistance 

Special assistance 

Special need 
Supervison 


Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, Senator MCGEE, 
whether he and his Committee are pre- 
pared to provide the additional monies 
that will be required under this bill now, 
or whether he is prepared to make a com- 
mitment to us now with respect to pro- 
viding them promptly following comple- 
tion of congressional action on these leg- 
islative proposals. 

Mr. McGEE. Obviously, we could not 
provide it now, in anticipation of legisla- 
tion that is still pending. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. McGEE. But we certainly will re- 
ceive it warmly, as provided by the new 
law, and thus it would be a subject, I 
think, for consideration in a supplemen- 
tal request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the kind of 
commitment we received last year, and it 
was fully honored. 

I express to the Senator my thanks, 
because I am sure I speak for many mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. We are going to take some 
action on this. The Senator is saying that 
once we have authorized the increase in 
funds, we will take prompt action to pro- 
vide the funds. 

Mr. McGEE. There will be no delay so 
far as the committee is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
page 30, line 2, of the bill before us re- 
lates to a rural development insurance 
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fund. The language refers to “loans to be 
insured, or made to be sold and insured, 
uncer this fund in accordance with and 
subject to the provisions of,” and so on. 

There is a sum total of $545 million 
for community facilities, $400 million of 
that amount for industrial loans. What 
I should like to know is whether the 
amounts specified in that section include 
loans made on a guarantee basis, which, 
as we know, are loans which involve 
money being provided by private lenders. 
The Government merely guarantees the 
payment of these loans. It provides no 
money itself. 

If these amounts in the bill cover 
guaranteed loans, I should like to ask 
“Why”? Would the manager of the bill 
and his committee associates be willing 
to exempt guaranteed loans from the 
ceilings that are there provided? 

Mr. McGEE. It is the committee’s un- 
derstanding that that applies only to in- 
sured loans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Guaranteed loans 
are exempt from the ceilings? 

Mr. McGEE, That is the committee’s 
understanding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do appreciate that 
clarification. That meets the needs of 
rural America. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 1, strike out ‘$178,828,900”" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$178,928,900". 

On page 6, at the end of line 4, add the 
following: “Provided further, That $100,000 
of this appropriation shall be available only 


for the purpose of conducting a study to de- 
termine the feasibility of extracting fuel from 
grain:”, 


Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The amendment will provide funding 
to conduct a study to determine the 
feasibility of extracting ethyl alcohol 
from grain to be used as motor fuel, 
know as gasohol. Such a study would 
be timely as well as practicable in view 
of current and growing gasoline short- 
ages. 

Several years ago, the State of Nebras- 
ka began studies and experimentation 
on a gasohol project. It explored the 
utilization of alcohol distilled from grain 
and blended on a 10-90-percent basis 
with gasoline. It was found that the 
product of this mix can be successfully 
burned in any existing automobiles. 

It is a fact that a major problem 
effecting the manufacture of gasohol is 
the cost. Up until now, the economics of 
the situation and the cost of the product 
have outweighed the feasibility of de- 
veloping large scale production. However, 
even given the high cost, which was 
about 6 cents more per gallon, the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council has noted that: 

When evaluated against assistance to many 
U.S. regional economies, improved air pollu- 
tion control and engine performance, fer- 
mentation alcohol must be corsidered in any 
future industrial energy considerations. 


It is my hope that the Senate will see 
the importance of including the re- 


quested funding for gasohol in the legis- 
lation that we are now considering. I 
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hope the amendment will be accepted, so 
that we can explore the matter in con- 
ference and see whether the House has 
more recently received information on 
the subject. 

Mr. FONG. I am quite sure that the 
manager of the bill (Mr. McGee) is will- 
ing to accept the amendment, because it 
requests a very reasonable amount. In 
the meantime, since he temporarily has 
left the Chamber, he has asked me to 
engage in a colloquy. 

at HRUSKA. Very well; I am avail- 
able. 

Mr. FONG. May I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska: What was the 
result of the preliminary studies on 
blending alcohol with gasoline? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Early studies indicated 
that the cost factor was quite great com- 
pared with the cost of motor fuel. In 
view of the more recent development 
regarding the increasing price of gaso- 
line—6 cents or more per gallon—such 
a study is now even more important. The 
higher price now is an encouraging factor 
for this experimentation. In fact, it 
would now be very comparable on a cost 
basis. 

Several factors now exist which en- 
courage the further study of gasohol. 
New technology, coupled with the rising 
cost of gasoline, makes the situation en- 
tirely different from what it was during 
the original experimentation. 

The rising cost of gas and the diffi- 
culty of transporting grain now provide 
an ideal opportunity to explore further 
the possibility of developing this needed 
resource. Before this project can be im- 
plemented on a large scale, a feasibility 
study must be made to determine the 
cost estimates and practicalities. Of 
course, this appropriation would include 
funds to make such a study. The amend- 
ment would include $100,000 to make 
such a study. The overall cost of the 
project is estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 million. 

It is clear that a study of the possible 
development of a gasohol program is of 
the utmost import with widesweeping 
ramifications, including the alleviation 
of the energy crisis. 

Mr. FONG. Is this confined to wheat? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No; grain of any kind. 
Very often, as the Senator knows, in the 
Middle West we get grain which is 
spoiled due to excessive moisture content 
or by storage, and while it is spoiled for 
human or animal consumption it is still 
good and can be used for extracting al- 
cohol from it. 

Mr. FONG. What is it used for now? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Much of it is disposed 
of or discarded. 

Mr. FONG. This would be a very fine 
experiment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I think it would be. 

Mr. FONG. It would be a good experi- 
ment to see if we can generate enough 
alcohol from it to make it reasonably 
priced. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It should be explored 
more scientificially and completely. 

Mr. FONG. I think this is a very fine 
proposal and I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. President, I am quite sure the 
manager of the bill will be willing to 
accept it. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we dis- 
cussed this amendment and we are pre- 
pared to accept it. I think it is very com- 
mendable and the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield back my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Leon Billings of 
the staff of the Committee on Public 
Works be permitted on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maine has a number of ques- 
tions he would like to ask in the field 
he has established as a major concern 
of this Congress. It is a long time coming 
and many did not listen to him in the 
early years when it might have been less 
expensive than now, and that is in the 
field of environmental pollution control. 

The committee welcomes the com- 
ments and inquiries of the Senator from 
Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, at the outset I wish to 
say that I am going to offer an amend- 
ment, but before I do so I wish to make 
several observations. The amendment 
would be to increase the appropriation 
for the national study commission on 
water quality management. 

I think it is time for me to say frankly 
on the floor of the Senate how frustrating 
and difficult I find present arrangements 
in the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate for considering appropria- 
tions for environmental protection pro- 
grams. 

Three members of the Committee on 
Public Works, which has jurisdiction over 
those programs, are ex officio members 
of the Committee on Appropriations. But 
we are not members of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee, which for some strange 
reason handles Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency appropriations. So what we 
have is an agricultural oriented subcom- 
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mittee without inputs from those of us 
who serve on the Committee on Public 
Works, making important decisions on 
appropriations for environmental pro- 
grams. 

This appropriations bill before us re- 
fiects the frustrations we have had. There 
have been three improvements made in 
the bill reported by the subcommittee to 
the full committee. Three increases were 
approved in full committee: 

First. An increase of $20 million for 
sulfur oxide control; 

Second. An increase of $5 million—$10 
million had been recommended—for re- 
source recovery technology; and 

Third. An increase of $2 million for re- 
moval of in-place toxic pollutants from 
harbors. 

All other recommendations relating to 
increases in funds, including those cover- 
ing such areas as improving studies of 
the relationship of air pollution to pub- 
lic health, increasing the effectiveness of 
enforcement of auto emission standards, 
and improving Environmental Protection 
Agency staffing to aid in meeting dead- 
lines specified in the laws were ignored. 
Further, the committee refused to con- 
sider sections of report language which 
were proposed in our report to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and which we 
believed particularly essential to assure 
proper implementation of the air and 
water pollution laws. As we know, report 
language is very important in appropria- 
tions legislation. 

Also, the Appropriations Committee 
ignored the recommendation to restruc- 
ture the appropriations legislation along 
programatic lines authorizing funds ac- 
cording to the air, water, noise, and other 
laws rather than authorizing funds for 
functional areas such as research or en- 
forcement as in now done. Our hearings 
indicated this change was particularly 
essential to improve oversight because 
the present appropriations structure 
gives great discretion to EPA and makes 
it very difficult to determine if funds are 
being allocated consistent with congres- 
sional intent. 

So I would like to include in the Recorp 
at this point, if I may—and I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so—language indicat- 
ing the improvements in appropriations 
for environmental programs which we 
sought from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and failed to achieve. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

Recommendations for appropriations: The 
report recommends the following changes in 
the EPA budget: 

Air pollution from $146,369,000 to $187,- 
360,000. 

Water pollution from $192,356,000 to $209,- 
356,000. 

Solid waste from $5,760,000 to $24,760,000. 

Noise $4,037,000 with no change recom- 
mended. 

Totals $348,522,000 to $425,513,000. 

Within the substantive areas, the follow- 
ing changes are recommended: 

Air Pollution: 

(1) Increased funding for abatement and 
control by $10 million to provide more sup- 
port for State programs and for increasing 
efforts to develop and publish new source per- 
formance standards. 


(2) An increase of $1 million in enforce- 
ment funds to provide more persons for cer- 
tification and surveillance in the auto emis- 
sions control program. 

(3) An increase of $10 million in funds for 
research to identify adverse effects of pollu- 
tion and further examine and develop air 
quality criteria and standards, along with a 
recommendation that the Appropriations 
Committee find ways to terminate funding 
for the Coordinating Research Council. 

(4) An increase of $20 million for develop- 
ment of emission control technology for sul- 
fur oxide control, and an expression of con- 
cern about funding for the alternative power 
systems program which we do not believe 
has been effectively administered. 

Water Pollution: 

(1) An increase of $15 million in the fund- 
ing for abatement and control, to provide $10 
million for increased funds for State pro- 
grams and another $5 million to increase 
EPA’s capacity to meet deadlines under the 
water bill which it has failed to meet regu- 
larly. 

(2) A recommendation that the Appro- 
priations Committee provide no funding for 
section 303(e) of the water pollution pro- 
gram, relating to development of water qual- 
ity standards, until EPA has adequately 
implemented other sections of the new law 
which recognize the new directions toward 
effiuent limitations and areawide basin plan- 
ning which the new law had mandated but 
which EPA is placing at a low priority. 

(3) A request that the Appropriations 
Committee provide enough funds to imple- 
ment the waste treatment facilities grant 
program at the full $11 billion level recently 
required by the courts. 

Solid Waste: 

An increase of $9 million in abatement and 
control to provide continued technical as- 
sistance and other activities in the Wash- 
ington office and an increase of $10 million 
in grant programs to develop new resource 
recovery demonstration projects. (As you 
will recall, the solid waste program was se- 
verely cut in this year’s budget from a $36 
million appropriation last year, and a $30 
million budget request to only $5 million.) 
To assure funds are spent, it is recommended 
the funds for EPA publicity and legislative 
activities be conditioned on quarterly obliga- 
tions of solid waste funds being consistent 
with the appropriated levels. 

Noise: 

A recognition that the noise program needs 
increased staff, but without a recommended 
increase in the budget because of concern 
expressed to the current confused way in 
which the program is run. 


Mr. MUSKIE. And, Mr. President, one 
of the reasons, I think, is that those of 
us who have been close to these programs 
do not have an effective voice in sub- 
committee consideration of these appro- 
priations. 

Both with respect to the Clear. Air Act 
of 1970 and the Clean Water Act of 1972, 
in connection with our action in report- 
ing those bills to the floor, we sought 
and obtained from the administration 
estimates of the appropriations needed 
to implement the legislation. 

It was our feeling that too often leg- 
islative committees report legislation to 
the floor and get Senate approval of 
policy that is later not implemented for 
lack of funds. 

So we undertook to put in the record 
and it is in the record of the debate on 
that legislation, the actual numbers re- 
flecting the dollars necessary to do what 
the Senate was committing itself to do 
in approving the authorizing legislation. 
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In 1966 we increased the authorization 
for waste treatment facilities several 
fold, but it took several years to per- 
suade the Appropriations Committee to 
reflect that change in policy in appro- 
priation bills, and we still have not fully 
overcome this problem. 

I am not going to offer a multitude of 
amendments to try to achieve on the 
floor what we were unable to achieve in 
committee, but I am going to propose 
one amendment which illustrates the 
point I am making. 

In the Clean Water Act of last year, 
we laid down specific deadlines in 1977, 
1983, and 1985. The achievement of those 
deadlines depended upon the ability of 
American industry and government to 
stimulate the development of the tech- 
nological breakthroughs necessary to do 
the cleanup job, but we set the dead- 
lines notwithstanding those uncertainties 
because at the same time we created a 
National Study Commission whose job 
it is, under that law, to examine the pos- 
sibilities, to tell us what the problems 
are, and to lay them out for us before 
those deadlines arrive, so that we can 
decide whether or not what we required 
of the American people in last year’s law 
is achievable in 1977, 1983, and 1985. 

For that purpose, the Congress au- 
thorized $15 million for a 2-year study. 
The administration has asked for that 
full $15 million to be appropriated this 
year. The commission has been created, 
headed by Governor Rockefeller of New 


“York, made up of distinguished people, 


who also urged that the full amount be 
appropriated. The committee rejected 
the recommendation and appropriated 
half of that amount. The explanation in 
the committee report is as follows: 

The committee is concerned with the pos- 
sible duplication of the resources and efforts 
by the commission and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


Mr. President, there is no conflict or 
overlap between this commission and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

We are charged to inform the Congress 
on the impact of the 1972 clean water 
legislation and are given 2 years to do it. 
We asked for the full $15 million at the 
outset because much of this work is go- 
ing to have to be contracted out. Some of 
it may take no longer than 30 days, some 
of it no longer than 6 months, some of it 
as much as 2 years; but we would like to 
get it all started now. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Under the committee 
proposal, we must hold up half of the 
work until next year. 

Yes, I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator has burned 
up the remainder of the time on the bill 
itself, because there is no amendment 
pending. I wonder if he would submit an 
amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. All right. I will submit 
my amendment. 

Mr. President, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 
On page 37, line 18, strike “$7,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$14,800,000”; 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
amendment increases the amount from 
$7.5 million to $14.8 million, because the 
committee has received $200,000 of its 
appropriation in the current fiscal year. 
So this is the full amount that was au- 
thorized. 

I would like to read, if I may, from the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the full Committee on Public Works 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) last year on this com- 
mission. He said then: 

Mr. President, the impact of programs con- 
tained in S. 2770 will undoubtedly be sub- 
stantial. The large amounts of the money 
authorizations for pollution control would 
alone be felt, but in addition, we are di- 
recting new approaches to the total prob- 
lem which should be carefully evaluated as 
they are placed in operation. 

The House version of S. 2770 required the 
National Academies of Science and of Engi- 
neering to conduct certain studies on the 
impact of this legislation. The Senate con- 
ferees preferred a different approach, and 
as a result, I offered a proposal to create a 
National Study Commission which was ac- 
cepted by the conference. Since the goals of 
this legislation are to be achieved through 
long-range programs, I believe it is essential 
to maintain some surveillance over these 
programs, particularly since, as I have said, 
much that is in this legislation is new. The 
study commission authorized by section 315 
will have congressional representation. This 
is extremely important for it is the Mem- 
bers of Congress who will have the respon- 
sibility in the years ahead to make what- 
ever changes may become necessary in our 
national water pollution control program. 

Since the success of our program is to a 
large degree, dependent on existing and an- 
ticipated technologies, the National Study 
Commission wiil give its principal attention 
to the technological aspects of achieving the 
effiuent limitations and goals set for 1983. It 
also will examine the total economic, social, 
and environmental effects of achieving these 
goals. Only by being fully informed can the 
Congress act when it is again called on to 
consider legislation in this general field. The 
National Study Commission will help pro- 
vide the information on which to base the 
necessary decisions, 


Mr. President, we are seeing almost 
every day now the consequences and the 
potential for disruption of our economy 
associated with achieving air quality 
and water quality goals; and these prob- 
lems exist because all too often in the 
past we have failed to do what needed 
to be done at the time it needed to be 
done. 

There was no doubt in the Congress 
about what we wanted this Commission 
to do when we created it. We wanted 
it to provide us with information neces- 
sary to get things moving as soon as 
possible. Now, what do we do? We 
have the Commission's requested ap- 
propriation cut in half so that we may 
have to postpone half our work for a 
full year. 

We are going to spend the money. It 
is a question of deciding how best we 
can do 2 years of work, authorizing or 
appropriating the full amount now or 
delaying half of it for a year. 

And it is for that reason that out of 
several subjects that I might have 
picked this afternoon, I chose this one. 

This Commission has just been formed. 
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Governor Rockfeller organizeed it in 
May. That is why we delayed the tes- 
timony before the committee. He is as- 
sembling his staff at the present time. It 
will be a distinguished staff. We should 
provide it with the resources already 
authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I withhold the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine makes 
an eloquent case, and he always does. 
I would have to say in behalf of the 
committee that the amount which was 
submitted to the committee from the 
House of Representatives was zero. They 
gave them not one nickel. The adminis- 
tration requested $1 million. The sub- 
committee, on which two members of the 
Public Works Committee Subcommittee 
on the Environment were present, made 
no additional representation on these in- 
stances. However, because we also sensed 
the urgency of the matter which the 
Senator from Maine has pled so well, we 
increased the budget request 712 times, 
to $7.5 million. 

I simply submit it was attesting to the 
sense of urgency, knowing that we had 
to go to the House of Representatives 
which had provided nothing. 

The Senator from Maine makes the 
case for congressional action. 

That is why we proceeded in this 
fashion. We, too, have some responsi- 
bility to live up to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, at the time the House 
acted, the commission had not been ap- 
pointed or organized. So, the House had 
no basis on which to act. 

Mr. McGEE. But the point is that we 
considered this with a budget estimate 
of $1 million and a House allowance of 
zero. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand. Let me fill 
in the rest of the picture. The budget 
request was based upon that same set of 
circumstances. However, the circum- 
stances changed. In May the commission 
was appointed. It was organized. It is 
working on this program. It is appoint- 
ing the staff, and it needs to get started. 
The executive branch supports our re- 
quest for the full $14.8 million from the 
committee. Am I misinformed on that? 

Mr. McGEE. The subcommittee has 
received no such affirmation from the 
director. That is the reason behind the 
committee’s action. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I can try to get it for 
the Senator this afternoon. Governor 
Rockefeller was on the telephone, and 
I was present with Mr, Ash on the other 
end. They assured me this was the ad- 
ministration’s position. 

Mr. McGEE. This is the second time 
that we have heard he is going to do 
that. We have had reports of a forth- 
coming budget amendment but I have 
not seen any such document yet. That 
is the reason for the explanation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is not the reason 
given here in the committee report. The 
reason given here is: 

The committee is concerned with the pos- 
sible duplication of resources and efforts by 
the Commission and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency.” 


That is entirely without justification. 
Mr. President, it is evident the com- 
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mittee shares some of the frustrations I 
find in trying to get environmental ap- 
propriations up te the levels needed. 

If the position of the Bureau cf the 
Budget is not as I have stated, Mr. As’) 
is in difficulty with Senator MUSKIE, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, and Mr. Congressman 
Jones. We were assured that the letter 
was coming up and going to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if in the interest of saving time, we were 
to agree with the Senator from Maine 
on a figure of $10 million to get going 
and agree that he could perhaps get an- 
other $2.5 million later. As these things 
come up we could consider them later. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, when will 
the first supplemental appropriations be 
up? 

Mr. MCGEE. It will likely be up in the 
early fall. However, this will at least 
assure that they are going full steam be- 
cause it will be a relatively short period 
of time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
be willing to cooperate in that respect. 
All I want is a hearing at the right time 
so that the committee can get at least an 
exposure to our point of view. 

I understand the difficulties of the 
committee. It is so close to the end of 
the fiscal year. My principal objective 
was to get more money. Secondly, I 
wanted to try to get attention. I hope 
that we have gotten attention. If we 
get more money, we can go along. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment to change the $14,800,000 to $10,- 
000,000, with the understanding that we 
can consider additional amounts later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Maine 
(putting the question). 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, may I 
call the attention of the Senate to an- 
other point. The last sentence of the lan- 
guage which I was reading from the re- 
port states: 

The commission is directed to notify this 
committee 30 days in advance of letting or 
awarding of any contracts. 


That is going to be a very stultifying 
kind of requirement on the commission. 

Mr. MCGEE. If the Senator would wait 
just a moment, I will check that lan- 
guage. It is on page 50 of the report. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to have agreement that there be a 
suspension of that requirement until we 
can discuss that with the commission 
and the members of the committee later 
on, 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee would be willing to amend that 
portion of the report and delete the last 
sentence which the Senator has just 
read. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my appreciation to both 
the Senator from Wyoming and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii for this evidence of 
their cooperation. 

I look forward to discussing the first 
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supplemental appropriations bill with 
them. I think that by that time we 
should have specific and sufficient indi- 
cation of the direction in which we are 
moving and the things we want to do so 
that we can reassure the committee as 
to the budgetary aspects of the matter. 

I am pleased to yield back the remain- 
der of my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. McGEE. The amendment has al- 
ready been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 1, strike out “$178,828,900” 
and insert “$178,846,900". 

On page 6, line 7, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Provided further, That of the appropria- 
tions hereunder, the sum of $18,000 shall be 
available only for the purpose of offsite im- 
provements on property adjoining the bound- 
ary of the Grain Marketing Research Labora- 
tory, Manhattan, Kansas, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request that his amendment be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the immediate need for Federal funds to 
help finance improvements on a major 
traffic artery in Manhattan, Kans., which 
has been seriously affected by the recent 
construction of a US. Department of 
Agriculture grain marketing research 
center. Construction of this facility 
changed the watershed of the area 
whereby water, which previously drained 
harmlessly into a nearby pasture, now 
collects in the research center parking 
lot and is flushed directly into Dickens 
Avenue. Due to the steep grade, the water 
discharge has eroded the street and made 
it nearly impassable. 

‘The local community has responded to 
this situation by making the necessary 
preparations for upgrading and paving 
the street. School district property has 
been annexed, right-of-way obtained, 
and legal petitions requesting funds for 
the street improvements have been pre- 
pared for submission to the city of Man- 
hattan. 

Since Dickens Avenue is the primary 
access route to the research center and 
its construction gave rise to the need for 
these improvements, the city has re- 

Federal 


Service has agreed to allocate funds for 
this purpose. However, implementation 
of this agreement has been delayed by a 
decision of the Comptroller General re- 
quiring Congress to specifically approve 
such an allocation of funds. 

Similar provisions have been made for 
off-site improvements at ARS centers in 
Newell, S. Dak., and Riverside, Calif. I 
believe authority should also be granted 
in this case and at the earliest possible 
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date.. I, therefore, request that the 1974 
Agriculture appropriations bill now un- 
der consideration include provisions to 
permit the expenditure of not more than 
$18,000 by the ARS for improvements on 
Dickens Avenue. Similar authority was 
provided by the Senate in the first and 
second 1973 supplemental appropriations 
bills. However, the provision was stricken 
during House consideration of the 
measure. 

The funds are urgently needed to re- 
pair street damage caused by the Federal 
construction. They are needed to sustain 
adequate access to the grain maketing 
lab and also so that citizens attending 
the church and school also located on 
Dickens Avenue will not be plagued with 
the hazardous road conditions. It would 
seem reasonable that since it was a fed- 
erally financed project which to a large 
degree created the existing road condi- 
tions, the Federal Government should 
assist in its small share of the repair 
costs, and I would ask that my colleagues 
join in support of this measure. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment briefly with the subcommit- 
tee chairman, who in turn has discussed 
it with the ranking Republican member. 
It has been offered before and accepted 
before. It involves as I have stated, an 
offsite improvement in Manhattan, 
Kans., in connection with the Manhattan 
Grain Marketing Research Laboratory. 

Heretofore we have had difficulty con- 
vincing the House conferees that it is an 
expenditure which can be allowed, but I 
hope that the amendment will be ac- 
cepted. It involves a very small sum, $18,- 
000, for certain street improvements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator is en- 
titled to be heard. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
consulted on the subject matter of the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Kansas is offering. We have dealt with 
the matter once before, unsuccessfully, in 
connection with the supplemental bill. 

Both Senator Fone and I heartily agree 
with the merit of the request, and we are 
willing to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time on 
the amendment yielded back? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remaind- 
er of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DOLE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE IMPOUNDMENT OF APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the current 
controversy over impoundment comes 
down to a single question: Will the Con- 
gress and the President together deter- 
mine national priorities, or will the 
President alone make these crucial de- 
terminations? The Constitution, I be- 
lieve, requires decisions about priori- 
ties—about where we will spend the 
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less it can muster a two-thirds ma- 
jority—for the President can veto any 
appropriations or legislative bill sent to 
him. But it is just as certainly not the 
President’s decision alone. The Consti- 
tution specifically provides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequences of appropriations 
made by law. 


And, except in certain narrowly de- 
fined areas, the Congress has not by 
legislation authorized any refusal to 
spend money it appropriates. 

The issue involved is one of great 
principle. It cuts close to the heart of 
our representative democracy. Impound- 
ment by this or any other administra- 
tion—and both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents have claimed the pow- 
er—violates the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. Recent court cases involv- 
ing water pollution control funds, high- 
way funds, and OEO funds have proved 
the point. 

The battle over impoundment is not 
a battle between a high-spending Con- 
gress and a frugal President. The Con- 
gress does not—and I as one Member do 
not want—the Federal Government to 
spend more than the President has rec- 
ommended. Indeed, the Senate has 
passed, and I have supported, a spending 
ceiling for fiscal 1974 which sets a limit 
on total outlays at $268 billion—a figure 
which is somewhat below the limit the 
President proposed, and which will re- 
sult in a budget surplus if the economy 
runs at full employment. The differences 
between the Congress and the President 
revolve around only two points: How 
will the $268 billion be allocated between 
human needs and military needs, and 
how will that decision be made. 

If the President can impound funds 
at will, without the opportunity for 
Congress to affect the decision, then the 
influence of the Congress over national 
priorities will be slight indeed. In effect, 
the President would have an item veto 
over appropriations. This is a power pur- 
posely not given to the President by the 
Constitution, for our Founding Fathers 
wisely recognized the dangers of the con- 
centration of power. If the President can 
impound at will, then one man alone will 
decide where the country spends its tax 
dollars: one man would decide whose 
needs are most important, and whose 
will have to wait. That is simply not 
the way the Constitution meant for the 
system to work. 

The Senate recently took one impor- 
tant step toward correcting the imbal- 
ance of power created by unilateral ex- 
ecutive impoundments when it passed 
the Impoundment Procedures Act, in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). That 
bill, which I cosponsored, requires the 
President to obtain the approval of Con- 
gress in order to impound or withhold 
from obligation any appropriated funds 
or other grant of budget authority. That 
bill is presently pending in the House, 
and hopefully will soon be sent to the 
President for signature. 

But in the meantime there is another 
step which the Congress can and should 
take. We should require that the money 
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we appropriate be spent in accordance 
with the law, so that our say in national 
priorities is preserved. 

To accomplish this goal I offered an 
amendment to the Agriculture-Environ- 
ment Consumer Protection Appropria- 
tions bill which is now before the Senate. 
My amendment, approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee, requires that, ex- 
cept in very limited situations, all money 
appropriated by the act be expended. I 
have successfully offered this amend- 
ment, to the HUD-Space-Science-Veter- 
ans Appropriation bill and the continu- 
ing resolution in committee. I plan to 
offer an identical amendment to all 
future appropriations bills for fiscal 1974. 


My amendment states that the sums 
appropriated by the bill— 

Shall be made available for expenditure 
except as specifically provided by law. 


The committee report accurately ex- 
plains that this language is intended to 
assure that— 

All funds be available for obligation except 
those which may legally be withheld under 
the Anti-Deficilency Act or other specific 
statutory authority. 


This amendment will send the admin- 
istration a message about what Congress 
means when it passes an appropriations 
bill. It will tear asunder the administra- 
tion’s argument—which I think specious 
in any event—that the amount granted 
in an appropriations bill is only the maxi- 
mum which can be spent on the program 
in question, and that the administration 
has discretion to spend less—down to 
nothing if it feels like it. And it will 
make it perfectly clear to the courts 
that Congress intends that the money 
it appropriates be spent—and spent on 
the programs and activities for which it 
was intended. 


The only exception to the instruction 
contained in the amendment is for situa- 
tions in which the refusal to spend the 
funds appropriated is specifically author- 
ized or directed by law. This is a narrow 
exception, and must be narrowly inter- 
preted. The Anti-Deficiency Act is the 
best example of such authority. Under 
that act, the President is authorized, in 
carefully defined situations, to establish 
reserves for contingencies or to effect 
savings through changes in requirements, 
greater efficiency of operations, or other 
developments subsequent to the date of 
the appropriation. The act does not per- 
mit the President to impound funds 
simply because he thinks a program is no 
longer worthwhile, or because of broad 
social or economic policy considerations 
which go beyond the program he wants 
to restrict. The Anti-Deficiency Act does, 
however, allow limited withholding of 
funds where the program can be accom- 
plished fully at a lower cost than had 
originally been anticipated. This is only 
sensible, and is permitted by my amend- 
ment, 

There are a few other situations in 
which the failure to make funds avail- 
able for obligation is justified by specific 
statutory authority. Under the Agricul- 
ture appropriations bill itself, for ex- 
ample, certain reserves are directed to 
be established until the States come into 
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the fire ant program. Under the 
impoundment procedures bill, if it is en- 
acted, the Congress may come to approve 
certain impoundments, and these with- 
holdings too would be valid under my 
amendment. But in other situations, the 
mandatory language of the amend- 
ment—the requirement that the sums 
appropriated shall be made available for 
obligation—would be controlling. Thus 
impoundments said to he justified on 
some vague inherent powers of the Exec- 
utive, or on the statutory debt ceiling or 
similar bases would not be permitted 
under the language I proposed. If in such 
situations the President believes that 
funds which have been appropriated 
should not be spent, he should come for- 
ward to Congress with a proposal for re- 
scission of the appropriations or such 
changes in the authorizing legislation as 
he considers necessary. 

I believe that this amendment is a 
sound, reasonable way for Congress to 
make its intentions clear. In combination 
with the impoundment procedures bill it 
is the proper way for Congress to reas- 
sert its constitutional rights and respon- 
sibilities for the budget, and for national 
priorities. I urge my colleagues to support 
it. 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS—NONFOOD 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, title 
V of the Child Nutrition Act authorizes 
a program of assistance to the States to 
enable schools to purchase equipment 
and provide facilities to establish, main- 
tain, and expand a school food service 
program, 

Testimony presented to the commit- 
tee during consideration of the supple- 
mental appropriations bill earlier this 
year indicated that there are at least 
17,500 schools in the country without a 
school lunch program primarily because 
they lack kitchen equipment and 
facilities. 

In recognition of the numbers of chil- 
dren who are still denied participation 
in a school lunch program, Congress 
last year increased the authorization for 
nonfood assistance to $40 million for 
fiscal 1974. 

The administration requested only 
$16.1 million, and this is the amount 
made available by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Senate bill increases this amount 
by $12 million, bringing the total appro- 
priation for nonfood assistance to $28.1 
million. 

Within the last week, a survey of 
State school food service directors con- 
cerning their need for nonfood assist- 
ance funds during fiscal 1974 was con- 
ducted by the Food Research and Action 
Center in New York City. This survey 
clearly indicates the need for additional 
funds for this purpose if all children 
are to have the opportunity to participate 
in a school lunch program in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the survey I have referred to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A Survey or STATE SCHOOL Foop SERVICE DI- 
RECTORS CONCERNING THEIR NEED FoR NON- 
FOOD ASSISTANCE FUNDS DURING FISCAL YEAR 
1974 To MAINTAIN AND EXPAND THE Na- 
TIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


This survey was conducted by the Food 
Research and Action Center between June 22 
and June 26, 1973. During that time, the 
Center contacted 48 State School Food Serv- 
ice Directors by telephone and asked the 
following question: 


What amount of non-food assistance funds 
do you need for fiscal year 1974 to effectively 
meet your State's need for the school kitch- 
en equipment required to maintain and 
expand your State’s participation in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program? 

The answer to this question was broken 
down into three categories: 


The amount of non-food assistance funds 
needed for “no-program” public schools in 
fiscal 1974. 

The amount of non-food assistance funds 
needed for “program” public schools in fiscal 
1974. 


The amount of non-food assistance funds 
needed for private schools in fiscal 1974. 
(This question was asked only of those State 
agencies that actually administer National 
School Lunch Program funds for private 
schools as authorized by State law.) 


The responses of 48 State agencies are con- 
tained in this survey. The answers show 
those amounts that States “could effectively 
use.” Each State director was asked for his 
own estimate. They used various sources from 
which to draw the figure they thought most 
reflective of their State's need, Some direc- 
tors used figures quoted in their State Plan 
of Operation; some used the results obtained 
from other surveys; and some applied their 
own analysis to available information and 
quoted a compromise figure. Many State di- 
rectors indicated that these were conserva- 
tive estimates. 


The results of this survey show a great 
need for non-food assistance funds to main- 
tain existing programs and to implement 
new ones. Many State directors asserted that 
they could spend amounts far exceeding the 
figures quoted in the survey, but felt that 
the amounts they reported gave a realistic 
appraisal of need. Many directors, especially 
those from the southern States, stressed the 
need for “unreserved funds;” i.e., funds that 
could be used to modernize and revamp old 
programs operating with substandard equip- 
ment. 

Fiscal year 1973’s appropriation for non- 
food assistance (from section 5 of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended) was 
$15,000,000. Each State’s share of this $15 
million is listed in the survey (the figures 
used are those after the reapportionment 
dated May 14, 1973). This appropriation, 
from an authorization of $40 million (sec- 
tion 5(a) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
as amended), was not sufficient to meet 
States’ needs in fiscal 1973. 


In a previous survey conducted by the 
Food Research and Action Center, published 
on March 7, 1973, it was determined that 43 
State directors needed $28 million to meet 
their non-food assistance obligations as they 
saw them for the balance of fiscal 1973. The 
$6 million included in H.R. 7447 (the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Bill of 1973), 
will only go a small distance toward meeting 
that need. If that bill is signed into law, 
that $6 million will be expended immediately 
and will in no way diminish the need for the 
$70 million expressed by State directors fn 
this survey. 


A summary of the survey results, by cate- 
gory, is as follows: 

1. Total non-food assistance apportion- 
ment for fiscal 1973 to the 48 States surveyed 


' June 28, 1973 


arg Amount of non-food assistance funds 
needed in fiscal 1974 for “no-program” pub- 
lic schools in the 48 States, $19,286,639. 
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{sree the May reapportionment), $13,853,- 


8. Amount of non-food assistance funds 
needed in fiscal 1974 for “program” public 
schools in the 48 States, $44,619,571. 

4. Total amount of non-food assistance 
Tunds needed in fiscal 1974 for public schools 
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in the 48 States (sum of No. 2 and No. 3), 
$64,406,210. 

5. Total amount of non-food assistance 
funds needed in fiscal 1974 for public and 
private schools in the 48 states, $73,206,749. 
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1 Indicates estimates for State agencies that do not administer funds for private schools in their 
States. These figures, therefore, do not include the amount of funds needed for private schools 


in these States. 
2 Indicates the 3 States which are not included in this survey. 


3 No figure was available as to private schools’ needs. The number which appears is the same 


i the figure in col. 4, so as to pony the value of the totals. 
4 Information was unavail abl 


GYPSY MOTH CONTROL 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The 
Pending Agriculture Department appro- 
priations bill contains $2,216,700 for 
gypsy moth control, which reflects a 
$500,000 increase initially proposed by 
the House Appropriations Committee. I 
am pleased that there has been an in- 
crease in funds. I wish there could be 
more. 

Last November, well before the gypsy 
moth began chewing his way through 
northeastern Pennsylvania’s forests, I 
wrote to Mr. Weinberger, who was then 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and urged him to recom- 
mend an increased budget request. In 
spite of the fact that USDA’s Animal and 
Plant Health Service last year treated 
approximately 200,000 acres of land na- 
tionwide in an effort to eliminate the 
gypsy moth, the Department’s scientists 
were predicting the defoliation of 500,- 
000 acres in Pennsylvania alone this 
summer unless the pest was controlled. I 
feared that the eastern counties of the 
Commonwealth, especially Monroe, 
would sustain the heaviest damage. 

I am afraid that those dire predictions 
have become stark reality. Letters com- 
ing into my office indicate that the forests 
are literally being eaten alive by the 
gypsy moth. Some areas are entirely bare, 
taking on a midwinter appearance. The 
Western Pocono Vacation Association in 
Lake Harmony is predicting a drastic 
reduction in tourism if the defoliation 
continues. 

One young man who had just returned 
from Buck Hill Falls wrote that he saw— 
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Millions and millions of gypsy moth cater- 
pillars swarming all over the place and ruin- 
ing the forest. If the trees are completely 
bare, without any leaves, can I sue? Or what? 


The question, indeed, is “What can be 
done?” With this appropriation, I am 
strongly urging USDA to place the gypsy 
moth on its most-wanted list. It must be 
destroyed before it destroys our precious 
forest land. 

THE SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I feel that 
it is important at this time to bring spe- 
cial attention to one particular item in 
H.R. 8619. In title I of that bill, the com- 
mittee recommended an additional $2 
million of section 32 funds be made avail- 
able to assist local.public or nonprofit 
agencies with the cost in distributing 
supplemental foods to pregnant and lac- 
tating women and infants. 

I strongly support this item and urge 
my distinguished colfeagues to do the 
same. This $2 million may seem an insig- 
nificant figure in comparison to the total 
figure of $10 billion appropriated in H.R. 
8619, but this $2 million is extremely im- 
portant to 161,000 Americans. This is 
the number of mothers and children now 
being reached through the supplemental 
food program. However, this figure has 
steadily decreased in the last year pri- 
marily due to the lack of local funds to 
administer the program and distribute 
the foods. Emergency food and medical 
service funds under OEO had been used 
for this purpose at one time, but the elim- 
ination of these funds have forced several 
programs to close down. It is likely that 
participation will continue to decrease 
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unless Congress appropriates this $2 mil- 
lion for assisting localities in distributing 
the foods. 

Why is it important that these supple- 
mental foods get distributed? This feed- 
ing program helps provide adequate nu- 
trition for mothers and infants from low- 
income families during the critical de- 
velopmental period extending from preg- 
nancy through the first few years of life. 
There is no doubt that malnutrition in 
pregnant women contributes to the birth 
of premature and low-birth-weight in- 
fants. Prematurity and low-birth-weight 
contribute in turn to infant mortality and 
mental retardation. Therefore, this pro- 
gram may greatly help in preventing mal- 
nutrition among the 161,000 participants. 
Once again, I strongly urge that this $2 
million be appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I was 
one of the Members of this body who 
supported Chairman McGee in his cour- 
ageous efforts earlier this year to draw 
the line on Executive usurpation of the 
congressional power of the purse. 

I was willing to lend my support to his 
efforts, even on legislation so vital to 
my State as this bill, because I believed 
that the principles which Mr. MCGEE 
sought to defend were so basic to the con- 
stitutional separation-of-powers that the 
mustering of any power within this 
body’s domain to their defense would be 
fully warranted. 

Now we are told that the President is 
willing to entertain a new spirit of co- 
operation with the Congress; I, for one, 
cheer it. 

I believe that in this bill we have 
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firmly demonstrated once again that this 
Congress does in fact behave in a fiscally 
responsible manner which deserves the 
cooperation of the executive branch. 

Moreover, in this bill I believe that we 
have once again demonstrated that this 
Congress can lead the way, within the 
boundaries of fiscal responsibility, to at- 
tend to the huge tasks at hand within the 
confines of the borders of this Nation. 

In particular, I refer to the commit- 
tee’s action with respect to rural housing. 

By now you have heard the figures 
many times, but I repeat them again: 
more than 60 percent of this Nation’s in- 
adequate housing is suffered by 30 per- 
cent of its population—the rural Ameri- 
cans. 

This disproportionate distribution of 
one of our worst problems only hastens 
the demise of rural America, compounds 
the impossibility of the urban dilemmas, 
destroys human health and well-being, 
robs the Nation of a rational distribution 
of prosperity across its landscape and 
wreaks destruction on the basic notions 
of equity which underpin the strength of 
this Government. 

To put it more bluntly, the lack of de- 
cent housing at reasonable prices in rural 
America is a shortcoming we can ill af- 
ford in human and economic terms. 

I am pleased that this bill takes cog- 
nizance of that simple, basic truth. 

It restores the rural housing loan fund 
of the Farmers Home Administration to 
the level approved by Congress for fiscal 
1973—a level of $2.144 billion. 

Moreover, it directs that 50 percent of 
that amount, or $1.2 billion, be channel- 
led to the interest credit subsidy of mort- 
gage credit for low-and moderate-income 
rural families. It is, by any standard, a 
fairly meager amount. Moreover, this 
item is not an appropriation; it is merely 
an authorization of an operating level of 
an insured revolving loan fund which 
relies on the private capital market for 
its corpus. 

I say this to preclude the possibility 
that its budgetary impact might be dra- 
matically overstated. 

The committee has likewise wisely 
acted to increase funding for the self- 
help technical assistance program of 
Farmers Home to a level of $5 million. 

This program is the key to one of the 
soundest housing approaches we have in 
all of the Federal Government. 

This program provides the adminis- 
trative and staff money to teach low- 
income rural families how to build their 
own homes, to guide them through the 
bureaucratic process and to guide them 
as they contribute their own sweat to 
construction of a decent home. 

This program, unlike many of our sub- 
sidized programs, enjoys widespread 
community support where it exists— 
there is one getting underway in Rapid 
City, S. Dak., my hometown. It de- 
molishes the community stigma which 
often attaches to subsidized housing. A 
man who has built his own home can 
hold his head high in the community, 
even if he is poor. 

What is more, having helped to build 
that home, he knows how to take care 
of it. 

This program has been a success, and 
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deserves 10 times the amount of money 
it is getting. 

I was also pleased by the compassion- 
ate judgment shown by the committee 
in increasing funding for the domestic 
farm labor housing program to a level of 
$15 million. The migrant farmworkers 
who stoop and sweat in the fields of this 
land have too long been forgotten, to use 
a kind word. 

It is my hope that this body will put a 
resounding stamp of approval on these 
actions. They are at one and the same 
time responsible and compassionate. 

Having said that, I cannot in any hon- 
esty fail to express disappointment that 
once again one of the most potent, ra- 
tional tools for dealing with bad rural 
housing has been relegated to the dun- 
geon. 

I am referring to the section 504 pro- 
gram of title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, the Farmers Home Administration 
home repair grant and loan program. Al- 
though there is some activity in the loan 
portion of this program, the grant part 
of it has been killed every year since 1964 
by what amounts to legislative language 
in an appropriations act. 

Simply put, Congress has been instruct- 
ing the Farmers Home Administration 
not to use the grant program. This pro- 
gram is intended for the very poor. 

Under it, a loan-grant combination of 
up to $2,500 can be extended to a rural 
family to fix up its existing house. If the 
addition of water or sewage facilities is 
included, the combination can go as high 
as $3,500. 

I would point out, somewhat cynically, 
that if this program were reactivated, we 
could cut down the expense of building a 
house for many of our very poor rural 
people under another program. 

If a family needs additional space, or 
a new heating unit, or plumbing, or per- 
haps insulation, or a new roof, or if they 
simply need to make their house 
weather-tight, or to fix up the steps so 
the old folks do not fall and break their 
hips, then this program would be ideal— 
and if they were very poor, then the 
grant part of this program would bring 
the needed repair within their economic 
range. 

In so doing, the family would be al- 
lowed to stay in its present home, the 
Government would not incur the expense 
of building a new home for them, and 
our inventory of repairable substandard 
homes could be more fully brought to 
bear on the total problem. 

To make things worse, the cities, under 
HUD sections 312 and 115, have pro- 
grams that are roughly comparable— 
while the rural areas have nothing. It is 
more of the same kind of discrimination 
to which our rural people have become 
altogether too well accustomed. 

I would not presume to suggest the 
motivations of this Congress in shutting 
down one of its most sensible and potent 
tools, but I would hasten to add that the 
matter deserves reexamination and that 
I will be working to bring about that re- 
examination and a restoration of this 
program next year. 

Otherwise, Mr. President, I believe 
that on balance the rural housing por- 
tions of this bill reflect the kind of sound 
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judgment which is deserving of the sup- 
port of every Member of this body who 
entertains in some corner of his con- 
science a concern for the health and 
well-being of the millions of rural Amer- 
ican families for whom the promise of 
a decent home remains hollow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 8619) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back whatever 
time I may have remaining. 

Mr. FONG. I yield back my time. 

Mr. McGEE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
es ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bpen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
‘voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
‘CLaRK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxse and 
Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuure) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr, Tarr). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 6, as follows: 

[No. 254 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Haskell 
Hatfield 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
‘Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Hruska 
Harry F., Jr. Huddleston 
Byrd, Robert C. Hughes 
Cannon Humphrey 
Case Inouye 
Chiles Jackson 
Church Javits 
Cook Johnston 
Cranston Kennedy 
Curtis 


Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 


McClellan 
McGee 


Eastland McGovern 
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NAYS—6 
Mathias Ribicoff 
Pell Roth 
NOT VOTING—6 
Biden McClure Stennis 
Clark Saxbe Taft 

So the bill, H.R. 8619, was passed. 

Mr. McGEE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in the rapid movement at the 
end of this debate on H.R. 8619, and the 
yeas and nays being called for, I inad- 
vertently left on my desk a request for 
an amendment to correct a technical 
error in the bill. The ranking minority 
member (Mr. Fonc) favors this amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the bill was passed and its 
third reading be reconsidered, that the 
amendment be adopted, and the bill as 
thus amended be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is necessary because the 
citation contained in the bill as originally 
printed did not recognize a recodification 
of the statutes which has taken place. 
The basic law to which the citation refers 
remains the same. Only the legal citation 
has been changed. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 3, lines 1 and 2, strike the follow- 
ing: “section 73 of the Act of January 12, 
1895 (44 U.S.C. 241)” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “44 U.S.C. 1301” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate insist on 
its amendments, request a conference 


Cotton 
Hartke 


with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees. 

There being no objection, the Presiding 


Officer (Mr. BARTLETT) appointed Mr. 
McGEE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. Younc con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Marks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BARTLETT) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the 
nomination of George A. LeMaistre, of 
Alabama, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
. reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1938) to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect to 
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the national marketing quota for wheat 
for the marketing year beginning July 1, 
1974. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5383) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard for the procurement of vessels 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments, to authorize appropria- 
tions for bridge alterations, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard an end year strength 
for active duty personnel, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard average military 
student loads, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7200) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Tax Act to revise certain eligibility con- 
ditions for annuities; to change the rail- 
road retirement tax rates; and to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
improve the procedures pertaining to 
certain rate adjustments for carriers sub- 
ject to part I of the act, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8410) 
to continue the existing temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit through 
November 30, 1973, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Mitts of Arkansas, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. COLLIER, and Mr. 
BroYHILL of Virginia were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to make permanent certain 
provisions of the Dependents Assistance 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. STRAT- 
TON, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. Bray, 
and Mr. Hunt were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of Sen- 
ate hearings on illegal, improper, or un- 
ethical activities during the Presidential 
election of 1972. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 132) providing 
for the printing as a House document of 
a revised edition of “The Capitol.” 


RETIREMENT OF HARRY C. BURKE 
WITH 61 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry C. Burke, the Senate’s longtime 
Clerk of Enrolled Bills, will retire June 
30. His retirement ends more than 61 
years of dedicated employment to his 
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country and his Government. In that 
timespan, some 44 years were given in 
service to the U.S. Congress, beginning 
with his appointment as a messenger to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clerk on Jan- 
uary 24, 1906, and afterward as assist- 
ant Journal clerk and clerk of enrolled 
bills in the Office of the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

Between these periods of employment 
on the Hill, Mr. Burke was at one time 
with the American Embassy in Paris dur- 
ing World War I, and with the Public 
Works Administration and Public Build- 
ings Administration during the early 
1930's. 

It is interesting to note here that Harry 
Burke has served the Congress during 
the tenures of every Speaker and Presi- 
dent pro tempore for whom the House 
and Senate Office Buildings are named 
today. 

Mr. Burke married Yvonne A. Gelinas 
in Nashua, N.H., their native city, on 
December 27, 1919, and celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in 1969 of that 
marriage that has brought him 4 daugh- 
ters, 1 son, and 13 grandchildren. 

I think I am safe in claiming that my 
association with, and friendship for 
Harry Burke has been longer and closer 
than any other Member of the Congress 
or any of his associate officials and em- 
ployees of the Senate. I came to Wash- 
ington in 1924 shortly after my gradua- 
tion from college to serve on the staff of 
the late Senator George H. Moses, of 
New Hampshire, and to attend law 
school. Harry Burke was then assistant 
Journal clerk of the Senate and wel- 
comed me as a fellow New Hampshirite. 
During my 4 years in law school and in 
the service of the Senate he and Yvonne 
became my fast friends. Many an eve- 
ning I used to take my lawbooks to their 
home and babysit with their children 
when they had occasion to go out. Twen- 
ty years later when I came to the House 
of Representatives that friendship was 
resumed and has continued through my 
8 years in the House and my nearly 20 
years in the Senate. 

Harry Burke has been universally 
esteemed and held in deep affection by 
all who have known him throughout his 
service here. Fundamentally, he is a 
friendly, unassuming man but with a 
warmth of personality that has endeared 
him to the hundreds who have come and 
gone through is 61 years of service. No 
man has ever been more faithful to his 
family, his church, and his country or 
more meticulous in the discharge of his 
duties in every capacity in which he has 
served—nearly all of that service having 
been here in the Senate. 

At an appropriate time today, his fel- 
low employees will present him with a 
plaque commemorating all his years with 
the Congress. I know that my colleagues 
will all join me in wishing him well in 
his retirement, and contentment and 
happiness for both him and his wife for 
many years to come. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


BARTLETT). Under the previous order, the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 8152, which will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8152) to amend the title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to improve law enforcement and 
criminal justice, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that.the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
ON HUD APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am authorized by the distinguished 
majority leader to make the following 
request. It has been cleared on the other 
side of the aisle and with the manager of 
the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that at such 
time as the HUD appropriation bill is 
called up and made the pending business, 
there be a time limitation thereon of 3 
hours, to be equally divided between Mr. 
Proxmire and the distinguished ranking 
Republican on the committee (Mr. 
Young) or his designee; that the time on 
any amendment be limited to 30 minutes; 
and that the agreement be in the usual 
form with respect to time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that time on 
any debatable motion or appeal be lim- 
ited to 30 minutes, and that that, like- 
wise, be incorporated in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The text of the unanimous consent 
agreement is as follows: 


Ordered, That, during the consideration of 
H.R. 8825, the HUD Appropriation Bill for 
1974, debate on any amendment, debatable 
motion or appeal shall be limited to 30 
minutes, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the manager of the Dill: 
Provided, That in the event the manager 
of the bill is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader, 
or his designee. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota (Mr. Young) or his 
designee: Provided, That the said Senators, 
or either of them, may, from the time under 
their control on the passage of the said bill, 
allot additional time to any Senator during 
the consideration of any amendment, debat- 
able motion, or appeal. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in 
order for the leadership to call up the 
HUD appropriation bill at any time on 
tomorrow or Saturday. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, when 
the Executive Calendar was called up 
today, was the nomination of Mr. John 
W. Barnum, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of Transportation, taken up? 

Toa PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider that 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of John W. Barnum, 
of New York, to be Under Secretary of 
Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this nomination and all preceding nom- 
inations, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, is the 
pending business H.R. 8152? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
members of the staff of the Subcommit- 
tee on Criminal Laws and Procedures be 
allowed on the fioor for the duration of 
the consideration and votes on H.R. 8152: 
G. Robert Blakey and Paul C. Summitt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Ken Lazarus, 
Chuck Bruse, Ken Davis and Chuck 
Kern be granted the privilege of the floor 
during the debate and vote on H.R. 8152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the privilege 
of the floor for a member of my staff, 
Rick Rubin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
privilege of the floor be granted to 
George Shanks of my staff. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
authority for the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration—LEAA—will 
expire on June 30 of this year. If we do 
not want this vital program to come to 
an end, it is imperative that we take ac- 
tion before June 30. 

The House, after extensive hearings 
and debate, has now completed its work 
on a comprehensive measure (H.R. 8152) 
to revise and to extend the LEAA pro- 
gram. The House-passed bill is a good 
bill, not perfect, but it seems to be a 
good compromise of competing interests. 
With some modifications, I am sure that 
a majority of the Senate will want to 
support it. 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures, which I am privileged to 
chair, has held 2 days of hearings on a 
number of LEAA related proposals. Tes- 
timony has been taken from the Attorney 
General, Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, and representatives of the Gover- 
nors, counties, mayors and public inter- 
est groups. On June 19, the subcommit- 
tee also reported to full committee its 
own version of comprehensive legislation 
to revise and to extend the LEAA pro- 
gram. On June 20, mindful of the time 
pressures we are now laboring under, I 
attempted to bring this measure up be- 
fore the full Committee on the Judiciary. 
It appeared that a majority of the com- 
mittee was apparently willing to report 
it out. Nevertheless, some members of 
the committee moved to postpone further 
consideration of the bill for 1 week, as 
the committee rules provide. 

Mr. President, this 1 week delay has 
made it most difficult, if not impossible 
for the Senate and House to work its 
will on this comprehensive legislation in 
time to save this program from expira- 
tion on June 30. It appears that we will 
now be forced to take up the House 
passed measure directly on the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Amendment No. 248, which is 
pending at the desk, be offered in the 
nature of a substitute, that it be agreed 
to, and that the bill as thus amended be 
considered as original text for purpose of 
further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Crime 
Control Act of 1973”. 

Sec. 2. Title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-351), as amended (42 U.S.C. 3701 
et seq.), is struck in its entirety and the 
following substituted in leu thereof: 

“TITLE I—LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
“Declarations and Purpose 


“Congress finds that the high incidence of 
crime in the United States threatens the 
peace, security, and general welfare of the 
Nation and its citizens. To reduce and pre- 
vent crime and juvenile delinquency, and 
to insure the greater safety of the people, 
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law enforcement and criminal justice efforts 
must be better coordinated, intensified, and 
made more effective at all levels of govern- 
ment, 

“Congress finds further that crime is es- 
sentially a local problem that must be dealt 
with by State and local governments if it 
is to be controlled effectively. 

“It is therefore the declared policy of the 
Congress to assist State and local govern- 
ments in strengthening and improving law 
enforcement and criminal justice at every 
level by national assistance. It is the pur- 
pose of this title to (1) encourage States 
and units of general local government to 
develop and adopt comprehensive plans 
based upon their evaluation of State and 
local problems of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice; (2) authorize grants to States 
and units of local government in order to 
improve and strengthen law enforcement 
and criminal justice; and (3) encourage re- 
search and development directed toward the 
improvement of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice and the development of new 
methods for the prevention and reduction of 
crime and the detection, apprehension, and 
rehabilitation of criminals. 

“Part A—LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 

ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Justice, under the 
general authority of the Attorney General, 
a Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (hereinafter referred to in this title as 
‘Administration’) composed of an Adminis- 
trator of Law Enforcement Assistance and 
two Deputy Administrators of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Administrator shall be the head 
of the agency. One Deputy Administrator 
shall be designated the Deputy Administrator 
for Policy Development. The second Deputy 
Administrator shall be designated the Deputy 
Administrator for Administration. 


“Part B—PLANNING GRANTS 


“Sec, 201. It is the purpose of this part to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to develop and adopt compre- 
hensive law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice plans based on their evaluation of State 
and local problems of law enforcement and 
criminal justice. 

“Sec, 202. The Administration shall make 
grants to the States for the establishment 
and operation of State law enforcement and 
criminal justice planning agencies (herein- 
after referred to in this title as ‘State plan- 
ning agencies’) for the preparation, develop- 
ment, and revision of the State plan re- 
quired under section 303 of this title. Any 
State may make application to the Adminis- 
tration for such grants within six months of 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

“Sec. 203. (a) A grant made under this 
part to a State shall be utilized by the State 
to establish and maintain a State planning 
agency. Such agency shall be created or des- 
ignated by the chief executive of the State 
and shall be subject to his jurisdiction. The 
State planning agency shall be representative 
of law enforcement agencies, units of gen- 
eral local government, and public agencies 
maintaining programs to reduce and control 
crime. Any regional planning units within 
the State shall be comprised of a majority of 
local elected executive officials and shall in- 
clude representatives of law enforcement and 
criminal justice agencies. 

“(b) The State planning agency shall— 

“(1) develop, in accordance wtih part C, 
a comprehensive statewide plan for the im- 
provement of law enforcement and criminal 
justice throughout the State; 

“(2) define, develop, and correlate pro- 
grams and projects for the State and the 
units of general local government in the 
State or combinations of States or units for 
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improvement in law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice; and 

“(3) establish priorities for the improve- 
ment in law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice throughout the State. 

“(c) The State planning agency shall make 
such arrangements as such agency deems 
necessary to provide that at least 40 per 
centum of all Federal funds granted to such 
agency under this part for any fiscal year 
will be available to units of general local gov- 
ernment or combinations of such units to 
enable such units and combinations of such 
units to participate in the formulation of 
the comprehensive State plan required under 
this part. The Administration may waive this 
requirement, in whole or in part, upon a 
finding that the requirement is inappropri- 
ate in view of the respective law enforcement 
and criminal justice planning responsibilities 
exercised by the State and its units of general 
local government and that adherence to the 
requirement would not contribute to the 
efficient development of the State plan re- 
quired under this part. In allocating funds 
under this subsection, the State planning 
agency shall assure that major cities and 
counties within the State receive planning 
funds to develop comprehensive plans and 
coordinate functions at the local level. Any 
portion of such 40 per centum in any State 
for any fiscal year not required for the pur- 
pose set forth in this subsection shall be 
available for expenditure by such State 
agency from time to time on dates during 
such year as the Administration may fix, 
for the development by it of the State plan 
required under this part. 

“(d) The State planning agency and any 
other planning organization for the purposes 
of the title shall hold each meeting open to 
the public, giving public notice of the time 
and place of such meeting, and the nature 
of the business to be transacted, if final 
action is taken at that meeting on (A) the 
State plan, or (B) any application for funds 
under this title. The State planning agency 
and any other planning organization for the 
purposes of the title shall provide for public 
access to all records relating to its functions 
under this Act, except such records as are 
required to be kept confidential by any other 
provision of local, State, or Federal law. 

“Sec, 204. A Federal grant authorized under 
this part shall not exceed 90 per centum of 
the expenses incurred by the State and units 
of general local government under this part, 
and may be up to 100 per centum of the 
expenses incurred by regional planning units 
under this part. The non-Federal funding of 
such expenses, shall be of money appropri- 
ated in the aggregate by the State or units 
of general local government, except that the 
State shall provide in the aggregate not less 
than one-half of the non-Federal funding 
required of units of general local govern- 
ment under this part. 

“Sec. 205. Funds appropriated to make 
grants under this part for a fiscal year shall 
be allocated by the Administration among 
the States for use therein by the State plan- 
ning agency or units of general local gov- 
ernment, as the case may be. The Adminis- 
tration shall allocate $200,000 to each of the 
States; and it shall then allocate the re- 
mainder of such funds available among the 
States according to their relative popula- 
tions. 

“Part C—Law ENFORCEMENT REVENUE 
SHARING 

“Sec, 301. (a) It is the purpose of this 
part to encourage States and units of gen- 
eral local government to carry out programs 
and projects to improve and strengthen law 
enforcement and criminal justice. 

“(b) The Administration is authorized to 
make grants to States having comprehensive 
State plans approved by it under this part, 
for— 

“(1) public protection, including the de- 
velopment, demonstration, evaluation, im- 
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plementation, and purchase of methods, de- 
vises, facilities, and equipment designed to 
improve and strengthen law enforcement 
and criminal justice and reduce crime in 
public and private places; 

“(2) the recruiting of law enforcement 
and criminal justice personnel and the 
training of personnel in law enforcement 
and criminal justice; 

“(3) public education relating to crime 
prevention and encouraging respect for law 
and order, including education programs in 
schools and programs to improve public 
understanding of and cooperation with law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies; 

“(4) constructing buildings or other 
physical facilities which would fulfill or im- 
plement the purpose of this section, includ- 
ing local correctional facilities, centers for 
the treatment of narcotic addicts, and tem- 
porary courtroom facilities in areas of high 
crime incidence; 

“(5) the organization, education, and 
training of special law enforcement and 
criminal justice units to combat organized 
crime, including the establishment and 
development of State organized crime pre- 
vention councils, the recruiting and train- 
ing of special investigative and prosecuting 
personnel, and the development of systems 
for collecting, storing, and disseminating in- 
formation relating to the control of or- 
ganized crime; 

“(6) the organization, education, and 
training of regular law enforcement and 
criminal justice officers, special law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice units, and law 
enforcement reserve units for the preven- 
tion, detection, and control of riots and 
other violent civil disorders, including the 
acquisition of riot control equipment; 

“(7) The recruiting, organization, train- 
ing, and education of community service offi- 
cers to serve with and assist local and State 
‘law enforcement and criminal justice agen- 
cies in the discharge of their duties through 
such activities as recruiting; improvement 
of police-community relations and grievance 
resolution mechanisms; community patrol 
activities; encouragement of neighborhood 
participation in crime prevention and public 
safety efforts; and other activities designed 
to improve police capabilities, public safety, 
and the objectives of this section: Provided, 
That in no case shall a grant be made under 
this subcategory without the approval of the 
local government or local law enforcement 
and criminal justice agency; 

“(8) the establishment of a criminal jus- 
tice coordinating council for any unit of 
general local government or any combina- 
tion of such units within the State, having 
a population of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand or more, to assure improved planning 
and coordination of all law enforcement and 
criminal justice activities; 

“(9) The development and operation of 
community-based delinquent prevention and 
correctional programs, emphasizing halfway 
houses and other community-based rehabil- 
itation centers for initial preconviction or 
postconviction referral of offenders; expand- 
ed probationary programs, including para- 
professional and volunteer participation; and 
community service centers for the guidance 
and supervision of potential repeat youthful 
offenders; and 

“(10) The establishment of interstate met- 
ropolitan regional planning units to prepare 
and coordinate plans of State and local gov- 
ernments and agencies concerned with re- 
gional planning for metropolitan areas. 

“(c) The portion of any Federal grant 
made under this section for the purposes of 
paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of this sec- 


“tion may be up to 50 per centum of the cost 


of the program or project specified in the 
application for such grant. The portion of 
any Federal grant made under this section 
to be used for any other purpose set forth 
in this section may be up to 90 per centum 
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of the cost of the program or project specified 
in application for such grant. No part of any 
grant made under this section for the pur- 
pose of renting, leasing, or constructing 
buildings or other physical facilities shall 
be used for land acquisition. In the case of 
a grant under this section to an Indian tribe 
or other aboriginal group, if the Administra- 
tion determines that the tribe or group does 
not have sufficient funds available to meet 
the local share of the cost of any program 
or project to be funded under the grant, the 
Administration may inerease the Federal 
share of the cost thereof to the extent it 
deems necessary. The non-Federal funding 
of the cost of any program or project to be 
funded by a grant under this section shall 
be of money appropriated, in the aggregate, 
by State or individual units of government, 
for the purpose of the shared funding of 
such programs or projects, or, where grant 
is made to a nonprofit organization, money 
contributed by such organization. 

“(a) Not more than one-third of any grant 
made under this section may be expended 
Sor the compensation of police and other 
reyular law enforcement and criminal justice 
personnel, The amount of any such grant 
expended for the compensation of such per- 
sonnel shall not exceed the amount of State 
or local funds made available to increase 
such compensation. The limitations con- 
tained in this subsection shall not apply to 
the compensation of personnel for time en- 
gaged in conducting or undergoing training 
programs or to the compensation of person- 
nel engaged in research, development, dem- 
onstration, or other short-term programs. 

“Spc. 302. Any State desiring to participate 
in the grant program under this part shall 
establish a State planning agency as de- 
scribed in part B of this title and shall within 
six months after approval of a planning grant 
under part B submit to the Administration 
through such State planning agency a com- 
prehensive State plan developed pursuant 
to part B of this title. 

“Sec. 303. (a) The Administration shall 
make grants under this title to a State plan- 
ning agency if such agency has on file with 
the Administration an approved comprehen- 
sive State plan (not more than one year in 
age) which conforms with the purposes and 
requirements of this title. No State plan shall 
be approved as comprehensive unless the Ad- 
ministration finds that the plan provides 
for the allocation of adequate assistance to 
deal with law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice problems in areas characterized by both 
high crime incidence and high law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice activity. Each 
such plan shall— 

“(1) provide for the administration of such 
grants by the State planning agency; 

“(2) provide that at least the per centum 
of Federal assistance granted to the State 
planning agency under this part for any fiscal 
year which corresponds to the per centum of 
the State and local law enforcement expendi- 
tures funded and expended in the immedi- 
ately preceding fiscal year by units of general 
local government will be made available to 
such units or combinations of such units in 
the immediately following fiscal year for the 
development and implementation of pro- 
grams and projects for the improvement of 
law enforcement and criminal justice, and 
that with respect to such programs or proj- 
ects the State will provide in the aggregate 
not less than one-half of the non-Federal 
funding. Per centum determinations under 
this paragraph for law enforcement fund- 
ing and expenditures for such immediately 
preceding fiscal year shall be based upon the 
most accurate and complete data available 
for such fiseal year or for the last fiscal year 
for which such data are available. The Ad- 
ministration shall have the authority to ap- 
prove such determinations and to review the 
accuracy and completeness of such data; 
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“(3) adequately take into account the 
needs and requests of the units of general 
local government in the State and encourage 
local initiative in the development of pro- 
grams and projects for improvements in law 
enforcement and criminal justice, and pro- 
vide for an appropriately balanced allocation 
of funds between the State and the units of 
general local government in the State and 
among such units; 

“(4) incorporate innovations and advanced 
techniques and contain a comprehensive out- 
line of priorities for the improvement and 
coordination of all aspects of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice dealt with in the 
plan, including descriptions of: (A) general 
needs and problems; (B) existing systems; 
(C) available resources; (D) organizational 
systems and administrative machinery for 
implementing the plan; (E) the direction, 
scope, and general type of improvements to 
be made in the future; and (F) to the ex- 
tent appropriate, the relationship of the 
plan to other relevant State or local law 
enforcement and criminal justice plans and 
systems; 

“(5) provide for effective utilization of 
existing facilities and permit and encourage 
units of general local government to com- 
bine or provide for cooperative arrangements 
with respect to services, facilities, and equip- 
ment; 

“(6) 
ment; 

“(7) provide for appropriate review of pro- 
cedures of actions taken by the State plan- 
ning agency disapproving an application for 
which funds are available or terminating or 
refusing to continue financial assistance to 
units of general local government or com- 
binations of such units; 

“(8) demonstrate the willingness of the 
State and units of general local government 
to assume the costs of improvements funded 
under this part after a reasonable period of 
Federal assistance; 

“(9) demonstrate the willingness of the 
State to contribute technical assistance or 
services for programs and projects contem- 
plated by the statewide comprehensive plan 
and the programs and projects contemplated 
by units of general local government or com- 
binations of such units; 

“(10) set forth policies and procedures 
designed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title will be so used as 
not to supplant State or local funds, but to 
increase the amounts of such funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available for law enforcement and 
criminal justice; 

“(11) provide for such fund accounting 
audit, monitoring, and evaluation procedures 
as may be necessary to assure fiscal control. 
proper management, and disbursement of 
funds received under this title; 

(12) provide for the maintenance of such 
data and information, and for the submis- 
sion of such reports in such form, at such 
times, and containing such data and infor- 
mation as the Administration may reason- 
ably require to evaluate programs and proj- 
ects carried out under this title and to ad- 
minister other provisions of this title; 

“(13) provide funding Incentives to those 
units of general local government that co- 
ordinate or combine law enforcement and 
criminal justice functions or activities with 
other such units within the State for the pur- 
pose of improving law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice; and 

“(14) provide for procedures that will in- 
sure that (A) all applications by units of 
general local government or combinations 
thereof to the State planning agency for as- 
sistance shall be approved or disapproved, in 
whole or in part, no later than ninety days 
after receipt by the State planning agency, 
(B) if not disapproved (and returned with 
the reasons for such disapproval, including 


provide for research and develop- 
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the reasons for the disapproval of each fairly 
severable part of such application which is 
disapproved) within ninety days of such ap- 
plication, any part of such application whicli 
is not so disapproved shall be deemed ap- 
proved for the purposes of this title, and the 
State planning agency shall disburse the ap- 
proved funds to the applicant tn accordance 
with procedures established by the Adminis- 
trator, (C) the reasons for disapproval of 
such application or any part thereof, in 
order to be effective for the purposes of this 
section, shall contain a detailed explanation 
of the reasons for which such application or 
any part thereof was disapproved, or an ex- 
planation of what supporting material is 
necessary for the State planning agency to 
evaluate such application, and (D) disap- 
proval of any application or part thereof sfiall 
not preclude the resubmission of such appli- 
cation or part thereof to the State planning 
agency at a later date. 


Any portion of the per centum to be made 
available pursuant to pargaraph (2) of this 
section in any State in any fiscal year not 
required for the purposes set forth in such 
paragraph (2) shall be available for expendi- 
ture by such State agency from time to time 
on dates during such year as the Adminis- 
tration may fix, for the development and im- 
plementation of programs and projects for 
the improvement of law enforcement and in 
conformity with the State plan. 

“(b) No approval shall be given to any 
State plan unless and until the Administra- 
tion finds that such plan reflects a deter- 
mined effort to improve the quality of law 
enforcement and criminal Justice throughout 
the State. No award of funds which are al- 
located to the States under this title on the 
basis of population shall be made with re- 
spect to a program or project other than a 
program or project contained in an approved 
plan. 

“(c) No plan shall be approved as compre- 
hensive unless it establishes statewide prior- 
ities for the improvement and coordination 
of all aspects of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice, and considers the relationships 
of activities carried out under this title to 
related activities being carried out under 
other Federal programs, the general types of 
improvements to be made in the future, the 
effective utilization of existing facilities, the 
encouragement of cooperative arrangements 
between units of general local government, 
innovations and advanced techniques in the 
design of institutions and facilities, and ad- 
vanced practices in the recruitment, or- 
ganization, training, and education of law 
enforcement and criminal justice personnel. 
Tt shall thoroughly address improved court 


‘and correctional programs and practices 


throughout the State. 

“Sec. 304. State planning agencies shall re- 
ceive applications for financial assistance 
from units of general local government and 
combinations of such units. When a State 
planning agency determines that such an ap- 
plication is in accordance with the purposes 
stated in section 301 and is in conformance 
with any existing statewide comprehensive 
law enforcement plan, the State planning 
agency is authorized to disburse funds to 
the applicant. 

“Sec. 305. Where a State has failed to have 
a comprehensive State plan approved under 
this title within the period specified by the 
Administration for such purpose, the funds 
allocated for such State under paragraph (1) 
of section 306(a) of this title shall be avail- 
able for reallocation by the Administration 
under paragraph (2) of section 306(a), 

“Sec. 306. (a) The funds appropriated each 
fiscal year to make grants under this part 
shall be allocated by the Administration as 
follows: 

“(1) Eighty-five per centum of such funds 
shall be allocated among the States accord- 
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ing to their respective populations for grants 
to State planning agencies. 

“(2) Fifteen per centum of such funds, 
plus any additional amounts made available 
by virtue of the application of the provisions 
of sections 305 and 509 of this title to the 
grant of auy State, may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, be allocated among the 
States for grants to State planning agencies, 
units of general local government, combina- 
tions of such units, or private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, according to the criteria and on 
the terms and conditions the Administra- 
tion determines consistent with this title. 
Any grant made from funds available under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection may be up 
to 90 per centum of the cost of the program 
or project for which such grant is made. No 
part of any grant under such paragraph for 
the purpose of renting, leasing, or construct- 
ing buildings or other physical facilities shall 
be used for land acquisition. In the case of 
a grant under such paragraph to an Indian 
tribe or other aboriginal group, if the Ad- 
ministration determines that the tribe or 
group does not have sufficient funds avail- 
able to meet the local share of the costs of 
any program or project to be funded under 
the grant, the Administration may increase 
the Federal share of the cost thereof to the 
extent it deems necessary. The limitations on 
the expenditure of portions of grants for the 
compensation of personnel in subsection (d) 
of section 301 of this title shall apply to a 
grant under such paragraph. 

“The non-Federal share of the cost of any 
program or project to be funded under this 
section shall be of money appropriated in the 
aggregate by the State or units of general 
local government, or provided in the aggre- 
gate by a private nonprofit organization. 
The Administration shall make grants in- 
its discretion under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection in such a manner as to accord 
Tunding incentives to those States or units 
of general local government that coordinate 
law enforcement and criminal justice func- 
tions and activities with other such States 
or units of general local government thereof 
for the purpose of improving law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. 

“(b) If the Administration determines, on 
the basis of information available to it dur- 
ing any fiscal year, that a portion of the 
funds allocated to a State for that fiscal 
year for grants to the State planning agency 
of the State will not be required by the 
State, or that the State will be unable to 
qualify to receive any portion of the funds 
under the requirements of this part, that 
portion shall be available for reallocation to 
other States under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“Sec. 307. In making grants under this 
part, the Administration and each State 
planning agency, as the case may be, shall 
give special emphasis, where appropriate or 
feasible, to programs and projects dealing 
with the prevention, detection, and control 
of organized crime and of riots and other 
violent civil disorders. 

“Sec, 308. Each State plan submitted to 
the Administration for approval under sec- 
tion 302 shall be either approved or disap- 
proved, in whole or in part, by the Adminis- 
tration no later than ninety days after the 
date of submission. If not disapproved (and 
returned with the reasons for such disap- 
proval) within such ninety days of such ap- 
plication, such plan shall be deemed ap- 
proved for the purposes of this title. The 
reasons for disapproval of such plan, in order 
to be effective for the purposes of this sec- 
tion, shall contain an explanation of which 
requirements enumerated in section 303(b) 
such plan fails to comply with, or an expla- 
nation of what supporting material is neces- 
sary for the Administration to evaluate such 
plan. For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘date of submission’ means the date on 
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which a State plan which the State has des- 
ignated as the ‘final State plan application’ 
for the appropriate fiscal year is delivered to 
the Administration. 


“Part D—TRAINING, EpUCATION, RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION, AND SPECIAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide for and encourage training, educa- 
tion, research, and development for the pur- 
pose of improving law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice, and developing new methods for 
the prevention and reduction of crime, and 
the detection and apprehension of criminals. 

“Sec. 402. (a) There is established within 
the Department of Justice a National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice (hereinafter referred to in this part as 
‘Institute’). The Institute shall be under the 
general authority of the Administration. The 
chief administrative officer of the Institute 
shall be a Director appointed by the Admin- 
istrator. It shall be the purpose of the Insti- 
tute to encourage research and development 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement 
and criminal justice and to disseminate the 
results of such efforts to State and local 
governments. 

“(b) The Institute is authorized— 

“(1) to make grants to, or enter into con- 
tracts with, public agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or private organizations to 
conduct research, demonstrations, or special 
projects pertaining to the purposes described 
in this title, including the development of 
new or improved approaches, techniques, 
systems, equipment, and devices to improve 
and strengthen law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice; 

“(2) to make continuing studies and 
undertake programs of research to develop 
new or improved approaches, techniques, 
systems, equipment, and devices to improve 
and strengthen law enforcement and criminal 
justice, including, but not limited to, the 
effectiveness of projects or programs carried 
out under this title; 

“(3) to carry out programs of behavioral 
research designed to provide more accurate 
information on the causes of crime and the 
effectiveness of various means of preventing 
crime, and to evalute the success of correc- 
tional procedures; 

“(4) to make recommendations for action 
which can be taken by Federal, State, and 
local governments and by private persons and 
organizations to improve and strengthen law 
enforcement and crimial justice; 

“(5) to carry out programs of instructional 
assistance consisting of research fellowships 
for the programs provided under this section 
and special workshops for the presentation 
and dissemination of information resulting 
from research, demonstrations, and special 
projects authorized by this title; 

“(6) to carry out a program of collection 
and dissemination of information obtained 
by the Institute or other Federal agencies, 
public agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or private organizations engaged in 
projects under this title, including informa- 
tion relating to new or improved approaches, 
techniques, systems, equipment, and devices 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement; 
and 

“(7) to establish a research center to carry 
out the programs described in this section. 

“(c) The Institute shall serve as a national 
and international clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information with respect to the 
improvement of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice, including but not limited to 
police, courts, prosecutors, public defenders, 
and corrections. 

“The Institute shall undertake, where pos- 
sible, to evaluate various programs and proj- 
ects carried out under this title to determine 
their impact upon the quality of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice and the extent to 
which they have met or failed to meet the 
purposes and policies of this title, and shall 
disseminate such information to State pian- 
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ning agencies and, upon request, to units 
of general local government. 

“The Institute shall report annually to the 
President, the Congress, the State planning 
agencies, and, upon request, to units of gen- 
eral local government, on the research and 
development activities undertaken pursuant 
to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection 
(b), and shall describe in such report the 
potential benefits of such activities to law 
enforcement and criminal justice and the re- 
sults of the evaluation made pursuant to the 
second paragraph of this subsection. Such re- 
port shall also describe the programs of in- 
structional assistance, the special workshops, 
and the training programs undertaken pur- 
suant to paragraphs (5) and (6) of subsec- 
tion (b). 

“Sec. 403. A grant authorized under this 
part may be up to 100 per centum of the total 
cost of each project for which such grant is 
made. The Institute shall require whenever 
feasible, as a condition of approval of a grant 
under this part, that the recipient contribute 
money, facilities, or services to carry out the 
purposes for which the grant is sought. 

“Sec. 404. (a) The Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is authorized to— 

“(1) establish and conduct training pro- 
grams at the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
National Academy at Quantico, Virginia, to 
provide, at the request of a State or unit of 
local government, training for State and local 
law enforcement personnel; 

““(2) develop new or improved approaches, 
techniques, systems, equipment, and devices 
to improve and strengthen law enforcement 
and criminal justice; and 

“(3) assist in conducting, at the request 
of a State or unit of local government, local 
and regional training programs for the train- 
ing of State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Such training shall be provided only 
for persons actually employed as State police 
or highway patrol, police of a unit of local 
government, sheriffs and their deputies, and 
other persons as the State or unit may 
nominate for police training while such per- 
sons are actually employed as officers of such 
State or unit 

“(b) In the exercise of the functions, 
powers, and duties established under this 
section the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall be under the general 
authority of the Attorney General. 

“Sec. 405. (a) Subject to the provision of 
this section, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 828) is repealed: 
Provide, That— 

“(1) The Administration, or the Attorney 
General until such time as the members of 
the Administration are appointed, is author- 
ized to obligate funds for the continuation of 
projects approved under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965 prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act to the extent that 
such approval provided for continuation. 

“(2) Any funds obligated under subsec- 
tion (1) of this section and all activites 
necessary or appropriate for the review un- 
der subsection (3) of this section may be 
carried out with funds previously appropri- 
ated and funds appropriated pursuant to 
this title. 

“(3) Immediately upon establishment of 
the Administration, it shall be its duty to 
study, review, and evaluate projects and pro- 
grams funded under the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965. Continuation of proj- 
ects and programs under subsections (1) and 
(2) of this section shall be in the discretion 
of the Administration. 

Sec. 406. (a) Pursuant to the provisions of 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section, the 
Administration is authorized, after appropri- 
ate consultation with the Commissioner of 
Education, to carry out programs of academic 
educational assistance to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement and criminal 
justice. 

“(b) The Administration is authorized to 
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enter into contracts to make, and make pay- 
ments to institutions of higher education for 
loans, not exceeding $2,200 per academic year 
to any person, to persons enrolled on a full- 
time basis in undergraduate or graduate pro- 
grams approved by the Administration and 
leading to degrees or certificates in areas re- 
lated to law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice or suitable for persons employed in law 
enforcement and criminal justice, with spe- 
cial consideration to police or correctional 
personnel of States or units of general local 
government on academic leave to earn such 
degrees or certificates. Loans to persons as- 
sisted under this subsection shall be made 
on such terms and conditions as the Admin- 
istration and the institution offering such 
programs may determine, except that the 
total amount of any such loan, plus interest, 
shall be canceled for service as a full-time 
officer or employee of a law enforcement and 
criminal justice agency at the rate of 25 per 
centum of the total amount of such loans 
plus interest for each complete year of such 
service or its equivalent of such service, as 
determined under regulations of the Admin- 
istration. 

“(c) The Administration is authorized to 
enter into contracts to make, and make, 
payments to institutions of higher education 
for tuition, books and fees, not exceeding 
$250 per academic quarter or $400 per se- 
mester for any person, for officers of any pub- 
licly funded law enforcement agency enrolled 
on a full-time or part-time basis in courses 
included in an undergraduate or graduate 
program which is approved by the Admin- 
istration and which leads to a degree or 
certificate in an area related to law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice or an area suitable 
for persons employed in law enforcement and 
criminal justice. Assistance under this sub- 
section may be granted only on behalf of an 
applicant who enters into an agreement to 
remain in the service of a law enforcement 
and criminal justice agency employing such 
applicant for a period of two years following 
completion of any course for which payments 
are provided under this subsection, and in 
the event such service is not completed, to 
repay the full amount of such payments on 
such terms and in such manner as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe. 

“(d) Full-time teachers or persons prepar- 
ing for careers as full-time teachers of courses 
related to law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice or suitable for persons employed in law 
enforcement and criminal justice, in institu- 
tions of higher education which are eligible 
to receive funds under this section, shall be 
eligible to receive assistance under subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Administra- 
tion. 

“(e) The Administration is authorized to 
make grants to or enter into contracts with 
institutions of higher education, or combina- 
tions of such institutions, to assist them in 
planning, developing, strengthening, improv- 
ing, or carrying out programs or projects for 
the development or demonstration of im- 
proved methods of law enforcement and 
criminal justice education, including— 

“(1) planning for the development or ex- 
pansion of undergraduate or graduate pro- 
grams in law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice; 

“(2) education and training of faculty 
members; 

“(3) strengthening the law enforcement 
and criminal justice aspects of courses lead- 
ing to an undergraduate, graduate, or pro- 
fessional degree; and 

“(4) research into, and development of, 
methods of educating students or faculty, 
including the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials and the planning of curriculums, 
The amount of a grant or contract may be 
up to 75 per centum of the total cost of pro- 
grams and projects for which a grant or con- 
tract is made. 
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“(f) The Administration is authorized to 
enter into contracts to make, and make, pay- 
ments to institutions of higher education for 
grants not exceeding $65 per week to persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in undergradu- 
ate or graduate degree programs who are ac- 
cepted for and serve in full-time internships 
in law enforcement and criminal justice 
agencies for not less than eight weeks dur- 
ing any summer recess or for any entire quar- 
ter or semester on leave from the degree pro- 
gram. 

“Sec. 407. The Administration is author- 
ized to develop and support regional and na- 
tional training programs, workshops, and 
seminars to instruct State and local law en- 
forcement personnel in improved methods of 
crime prevention and reduction and enforce- 
ment of the criminal law. Such training 
activities shall be designed to supplement and 
improve, rather than supplant, the training 
activities of the State and units of general 
local government, and shall not duplicate the 
activities of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation under section 404 of this title. 

“Sec. 408. (a) The Administration is au- 
thorized to establish and support a train- 
ing program for prosecuting attorneys from 
State and local offices engaged in the prose- 
cution of organized crime. The program shall 
be designed to develop new or improved ap- 
proaches, techniques, systems, manuals, and 
devices to strengthen prosecutive capabilities 
against organized crime. 

“(b) While participating in the training 
program or traveling in connection with par- 
ticipation in the training program, State and 
local personnel shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses and per diem allowance in the same 
manner as prescribed under section 5703(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service. 

“(c) The cost of training State and local 
personnel under this section shall be provided 
out of funds appropriated to the Administra- 
tion for the purpose of such training. 


“Part E—GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTI- 
TUTZONS AND FACILITIES 


“Sec. 451. It is the purpose of this part to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to develop and implement pro- 
grams and projects for the construction, ac- 
quisition, and renovation of correctional 
institutions and facilities, and for the 
improvement of correctional programs and 
practices. 

“Sec. 452. A State desiring to receive a grant 
under this part for any fiscal year shall, con- 
sistent with the basic criterla which the Ad- 
ministration establishes under section 454 of 
this title, incorporate its application for such 
grant in the comprehensive State plan sub- 
mitted to the Administration for that fiscal 
year in accordance with section 302 of this 
title. 

“Sec. 453, The Administration is authorized 
to make a grant under this part to a State 
planning agency if the application incorpo- 
rated in the comprehensive State plan— 

“(1) sets forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction, acquisition, or 
renovation of correctional institutions and 
facilities in the State and the improvement 
of correctional programs and practices 
throughout the State; 

“(2) provides satisfactory assurances that 


‘the control of the funds and title to prop- 


erty derived therefrom shall be in a public 
agency for the uses and purposes provided 
in this part and that a public agency will ad- 
minister those funds and that property; 

“(3) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the availability of funds under this part shall 
not reduce the amount of funds under part C 
of this title which a State would, in the ab- 
sence of funds under this part, allocate for 
purposes of this part; 

“(4) provides satisfactory emphasis on the 
development and operation of community- 
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based correctional facilities and programs, 
including diagnostic services, halfway houses, 
probation, and other supervisory release pro- 
grams for preadjudication and postadjudica- 
tion referral of delinquents, youthful of- 
fenders, and first offenders, and community- 
oriented programs for the supervision of 
parolees; 

“(5) provides for advanced techniques in 
the design of institutions and facilities; 

“(6) provides, where feasible and desira- 
able, for the sharing of correctional institu- 
tions and facilities on a regional basis; 

“(7) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the personnel standards and programs of the 
institutions and facilities will reflect ad- 
vanced practices; 

“(8) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the State is engaging in projects and pro- 
grams to improve the recruiting, organiza- 
tion, training, and education of personnel 
employed in correctional activities includ- 
ing those of probation, parole, and rehabili- 
tation; 

“(9) provides necessary arrangements for 
the development and operation of narcotic 
treatment programs in correctional institu- 
tions and facilities and in connection with 
probation or other supervisory release pro- 
grams for all persons, incarcerated or on 
parole, who are drug addicts or drug abusers; 
and 

“(10) complies with the same require- 
ments established for comprehensive State 
plans under paragraphs (1), (3), (4), (5), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), and (12) of section 
303 of this title. 

“Sec. 454, The Administration shall, after 
consultation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, by regulation prescribe basic cri- 
teria for applicants and grantees under this 
part. 

“In addition, the Administration shall is- 
sue guidelines for drug treatment programs 
in State and local prisons and for those to 
which persons on parole are assigned. 

“Sec, 455. (a) The funds appropriated 
each fiscal year to make grants under this 
part shall be allocated by the Administration 
as follows: 

“(1) Fifty per centum of the funds shall 
be available for grants to State planning 
agencies. 

“(2) The remaining 50 per centum of the 
funds may be made available, as the Ad- 
ministration may determine, to State plan- 
ning agencies, units of general local govern- 
ment, or combinations of such units, ac- 
cording to the criteria and on the terms and 
conditions the Administration determines 
consistent with this part. 

Any grant made from funds available un- 
der this part may be up to 90 per centum of 
the cost of the program or project for which 
such grant is made. The non-Federal funding 
of the cost of any program or project to be 
funded by a grant under this section shall 
be of money appropriated in the aggregate 
by the State or units of general local govern- 
ment or where a subgrant is to a nonprofit 
organization, such organization shall pro- 
vide the non-Federal share of funds. -No 
funds awarded under this part may be used 
for land acquisition. 

“(b) If the Administration determines, on 
the basis of information available to it dur- 
ing any fiscal year, that a portion of the 
funds granted to an applicant. for that fiscal 
year will not be required by the applicant 
or will *ecome available by virtue of the 
applicaton of the provisions of section 509 
of this title, that portion shall be available 
for reallocation under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“Part F—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 501. The Administration is author- 
ized, after appropriate consultation with 
representatives of States and units of gen- 
eral local government, to establish such 
rules, regulations, and procedures as are 
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necessary to the exercise of its functions, 
and are consistent with the stated purpose 
of this title. 

“Sec. 502. The Administration may dele- 
gate to any officer or official of the Adminis- 
tration, or, with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General, to any officer of the. Depart- 
ment of Justice such functions as it deems 
appropriate. 

“Sec. 503. The functions, powers, and duties 
specified in this title to be carried out by 
the Administration shall not be transferred 
elsewhere in the Department of Justice un- 
less specifically hereafter authorized by the 
Congress. 

“Src, 504. In carrying out its functions, the 
Administration, or upon authorization of the 
Administration, any member thereof or any 
hearing examiner assigned to or employed 
by the Administration, shall have the power 
to hold hearings, sign and issue subpenas, 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence at any place in the United 
States it may designate. 

“Sec. 505. Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof— 

“““(55) Administrator of Law Enforcement 
Assistance.” 

“Sec. 506. Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 5315(90) is amended by delet- 
ing ‘Associate Administrator of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance (2)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Deputy Administrator for Policy De- 
velopment’. 

“(b) Section 5316 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof ‘Deputy Administrator for 
Administration.’ 

“(c) Section 5108(c)(10) is amended by 
deleting the word ‘twenty’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘twenty-four’. 

“Sec. 507. Subject to the civil service and 
classification laws, the Administration is au- 
thorized to select, appoint, employ, and fix 
compensation of such officers and employees, 
including hearing examiners, as shall be nec- 
essary to carry out its powers and duties 
under this title. 

“Sec. 508. The Administration is autho- 
rized, on a reimbursable basis when appro- 
priate, to use the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of the De- 
partment of Justice and of other civilian or 
military agencies and instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government, and to cooperate 
with the Department of Justice and such 
other agencies and instrumentalities in the 
establishment and use of services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of the Admin- 
istration. The Administration is further au- 
thorized to confer with and avail itself of 
the cooperation, services, records, and facili- 
ties of State, municipal, or other local agen- 
cies, and to receive and utilize, for the pur- 
poses of this title, property donated or trans- 
ferred for the general purposes of testing 
by any other Federal agencies, States, units 
of general local government, public or pri- 
vate agencies or organizations, institutions 
of higher education, or individuals. The Ad- 
ministration is also authorized to transfer 
funds to the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission or any other Federal agency 
dealing with activities of the Bicentennial 
for planning or coordinating law enforce- 
ment efforts and other appropriate efforts 
related to Administration activities. 

“Sec. 609. Whenever the Administration, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to an applicant or a grantee under 
this title, finds that, with respect to any 
payments made or to be made under this 
title, there is a substantial failure to comply 
with— 

“(a) the provisions of this title; 

“(b) regulations promulgated by the Ad- 
ministration under this title; or 

“(c) a plan or application submitted in 
accordance with the provisions of this title; 
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the Administration shall notify such appli- 
cant or grantee that further payments shall 
not be made (or in its discretion that further 
payments shall not be made for activities in 
which there is such failure), until there is 
no longer such failure. 

“Sec. 510. (a) In carrying out the func- 
tions vested by this title in the Administra- 
tion, the determination, findings, and con- 
clusion of the Administration shall be final 
and conclusive upon all applicants except 
as hereinafter provided. 

"(b) If the application has been rejected 
or an applicant has been denied a grant or 
has had a grant, or any portion of a grant, 
discontinued, or has been given a grant in a 
lesser amount than such applicant believes 
appropriate under the provisions of this title, 
the Administration shall notify the appli- 
cant or grantee of its action and set forth 
the reason for the action taken. Whenever 
an applicant or grantee requests a hearing 
on action taken by the Administration on an 
application or a grant, the Administration, 
or any authorized officer thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to hold such hearings or 
investigations at such times and places as 
the Administration deems necessary, follow- 
ing appropriate and adequate notice to such 
applicant; and the findings of fact and de- 
terminations made by the Administration 
with respect thereto shall be final and con- 
clusive, except as otherwise provided herein. 

“(c) If such applicant is still dissatisfied 
with the findings and determiations of the 
Administration, following the notice and 
hearings, provided for in subsection (b) of 
this section, a request may be made for re- 
hearing, under such regulations and proce- 
dures as the Administration may establish, 
and such applicant shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to present such additional infor- 
mation as may be deemed appropriate and 
pertinent to the matter involved. The find- 
ings, and determinations of the Administra- 
tion, following such rehearing, shall be final 
and conclusive upon all parties concerned, 
except as hereafter provided. 

“Sec. 611. (a) If any applicant or grantee 
is dissatisfied with the Administration's final 
action with respect to the approval of its 
application or plan submitted under this 
title, or any applicant or grantee is dissatis- 
fied with the Administration’s final action 
under section 509 or section 510, such appli- 
cant or grantee may, within sixty days after 
notice of such action, file with the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant or grantee is located a 
petition for review of that action. A copy of 
the petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Administra- 
tion. The Administration shall thereupon file 
in the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the action of the Administration was 
based, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

“(b) The determinations and the findings 
of fact by the Administration, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Administration to take 
further evidence. The Administration may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify its previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact or determinations shall likewise 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. 

“(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Administration or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

“Sec. 512. Unless otherwise specified in 
this title, the Administration shall carry out 
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the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
the four succeeding fiscal years, 

“Sec, 513. To insure that all Federal as- 
sistance to State and local programs under 
this title is carried out in a coordinated man- 
ner, the Administration is authorized to re- 
quest any Federal department or agency to 
supply such statistics, data, program reports, 
and other material as the Administration 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this title. Each such department or 
agency is authorized to cooperate with the 
Administration and, to the extent permitted 
by law, to furnish such materials to the Ad- 
ministration. Any Federal department or 
agency engaged in administering programs 
related to this title shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, consult with and seek ad- 
vice from the Administration to insure fully 
coordinated efforts, and the Administration 
shall undertake to coordinate such efforts. 

“Sec. 514. The Administration may arrange 
with and reimburse the heads of other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies for the per- 
formance of any of its functions under this 
title. 

“Sec. 515. The Administration is author- 
ized— 

“(a) to conduct evaluation studies of the 
programs and activities assisted under or re- 
lated to the purposes of this title; 

“(b) to collect, evaluate, publish, and 
disseminate statistics and other information 
on the condition and progress of law enforce- 
ment within and without the United 
States; and 

“(c) to cooperate with an render tech- 
nical assistance to States, units of general 
local government, combinations of such 
States or units, or other public or private 
agencies, organizations, institutions, or 
international agencies in matters relating 
to law enforcement and criminal justice. 


Funds appropriated for the purpose of this 
section may be expended by grant or con- 
tract as the Administration may determine 
to be appropriate. 

“Sec. 516. (a) Payments under this title 
may be made in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, as may be deter- 
mined by the Administration, and may be 
used to pay the transportation and subsist- 
ence expenses of persons attending confer- 
ences or other assemblages notwithstanding 
the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
‘Joint resolution to prohibit expenditure of 
any moneys for housing, feeding, or trans- 
porting conventions or meetings’, approved 
February 2, 1935 (31 U.S.C. 551). 

“(b) Not more than 12 per centum of the 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year to carry 
out the provisions’ of this title may be used 
within any one State except that this limita- 
tion shall not apply to grants made pursuant 
to part D. 

“Sec. 517. (a) The Administration may 
procure the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code, at rates of 
compensation for individuals not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the rate authorized 
for GS-18 by section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(b) The Administration is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the civil service 
laws, technical or other advisory committees 
to advise the Administration with respect to 
the administration of this title as it deems 
necessary. Members of those committees not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States, 
while engaged in advising the Administration 
or attending meetings of the committees, 
shall be compensated at rates to be fixed 
by the Administration but not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the rate authorized 
for GS-18 by section 5332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code and while away from 
home or regular place of business they may 
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be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5703 of such title 5 for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

“Sec. 518. (a) Nothing contained in this 
title or any other Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
any police force or any other law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agency of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, nothing contained in this title shall 
be construed to authorize the Administra- 
tion (1) to require, or condition the avail- 
ability or amount of a grant upon, the adop- 
tion by an applicant or grantee under this 
title of a percentage ratio, quota system, or 
other program to achieve racial balance or to 
eliminate racial imbalance in any law en- 
forcement agency, or (2) to deny or dis- 
continue a grant because of the refusal of an 
applicant or grantee under this title to adopt 
Such a ratio, system, or other program. 

“(c)(1) No person in any State shall on 
the ground of race, color, national origin, or 
sex be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity 
funded in whole or in part with funds made 
available under this title. 

“(2) Whenever the Administration deter- 
mines that a State government or any unit of 
general local government has failed to comply 
with subsection (c) (1) or an applicable regu- 
lation, it shall notify the chief executive of 
the State of the noncompliance and shall re- 
quest the chief executive to secure compli- 
ance. If within a reasonable time after such 
notification the chief executive fails or re- 
fuses to secure compliance, the Administra- 
tion is authorized: 

“(A) to institute an appropriate civil ac- 
tion; 

“(B) to exercise the powers and functions 
pursuant to title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d) ; 

“(C) to exercise the powers and functions 
provided in section 509 of this title; or 

“(D) to take such other action as may be 
provided by law. 

“(3) Whenever the Attorney General has 
reason to believe that a State government or 
unit of local government is engaged in a pat- 
tern or practice in violation of the provi- 
sions of this section, the Attorney General 
may bring a civil action in any appropriate 
United States district court for such relief as 
may be appropriate, including injunctive 
relief. 

“Sec. 619. On or before December 31 of 
each year, the Administration shall report 
to the President and to the Congress on ac- 
tivities pursuant to the provisions of this title 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

“Sec. 520. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974; $1,250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975; $1,500,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976; 
$1,750,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1977; and $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1978. Funds appropriated 
for any fiscal year may remain available for 
obligation until expended. Beginning in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and in each 
fiscal year thereafter there shall be allocated 
for the purposes of part E an amount equal 
to not less than 20 per centum of the amount 
allocated for the purposes of part C. 

“Sec, 521. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under this Act shall keep such records as the 
Administration shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the proj- 
ect or undertaking in connection with which 
such assistance is given or used, and the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other 
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sources, and such other records as will facili- 
tate an effective audit. 

“(b) The Administration and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, shall 
have access for purpose of audit and exami- 
nations to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients that are pertinent 
to the grants received under this title. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
apply to all recipients of assistance under 
this Act, whether by direct grant or contract 
from the Administration or by subgrant or 
subcontract from primary grantees or con- 
tractors of the Administration. 

“Sec. 522. Section 204(a) of the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 is amended by inserting 
‘law enforcement facilities,’ immediately 
after ‘transportation facilities.’ 

“Sec. 523. Any funds made available under 
parts B, C, and E prior to July 1, 1973, which 
are not obligated by a State may be used 
to provide up to 90 per centum of the cost 
of any program or project, The non-Federal 
share of the cost of any such program or 
project shall be of money appropriated in 
the aggregate by the State or units or general 
local government. 

“Sec, 524, (a) Except as provided by Fed- 
eral law other than this title, no officer or em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, or any 
recipient of assistance under the provisions 
of this title shall use or reveal any research 
or statistical information furnished under 
this title by any person and identifiable to 
any specific private person for any purpose 
other than the purpose for which it was ob- 
tained in accordance with this title. Copies 
of such information shall be immune from 
legal process, and shall not, without the 
consent of the person furnishing such in- 
formation, be admitted as evidence or used 
for any purpose in any action, suit, or other 
judicial or administrative proceedings. 

“(b) Any person violating the provisions of 
this section, or of any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, shall be fined not to 
exceed $10,000, in addiiton to any other pen- 
alty imposed by law. 

“Sec. 525. The last two sentences of section 
203(n) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, are 
amended as follows: ‘In addition, under such 
cooperative agreements, and subject to such 
other conditions as may be imposed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, or the Administrator, Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, surplus 
property which the Administrator may ap- 
prove for donation for use in any State for 
purposes of law enforcement programs, edu- 
cation, public health, or civil defense, or for 
research for any such purposes, pursuant to 
subsection (j)(3) or (j) (4), may with the 
approval of the Administrator be made avail- 
able to the State agency after a determina- 
tion by the Secretary or the Director or the 
Administrator, Law Enforcment Assistance 
Administration that such property is neces- 
sary to, or would facilitate, the effective op- 
eration of the State agency in performing its 
functions in connection with such program. 
Upon a determination by the Secretary or 
the Director or Administrator, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, that such 
action is necessary to, or would facilitate, the 
effective use of such surplus property made 
available under the terms of a cooperative 
agreement, title thereto may with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator be vested in the 
State agency.’ 

“Part G—DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 601. As used in this title— 

“(a) ‘Law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice’ means any activity pertaining to crime 
prevention, control or reduction of the en- 
forcement of the criminal law, including, but 
not limited to police efforts to prevent, con- 
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trol, or reduce crime or to apprehend crim- 
inals, activities of courts having criminal 
jurisdiction and related agencies (including 
prosecutorial and defender services), activi- 
ties of corrections, probation, or parole au- 
thorities, and programs relating to the pre- 
vention, control, or reduction of juvenile 
delinquency or narcotic addiction. 

“(b) ‘Organized crime’ means the unlawful 
activities of the members of a highly orga- 
nized, disciplined association engaged in 
supplying illegal goods and services, includ- 
ing but not limited to gambling, prostitution, 
loan sharking, narcotics, labor racketeering, 
and other unlawful activities of members of 
such organizations. 

“(c) ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any territory 
or possession of the United States. 

“(d) ‘Unit of general local government’ 
means any city, county, township, town, 
borough, parish, village, or other general pur- 
pose political subdivision of a State, an In- 
dian tribe which performs law enforcement 
functions as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, or, for the purpose of assistance 
eligibility, any agency of the District of Co- 
lumbia government or the United States Gov- 
ernment performing law enforcement func- 
tions in and for the District of Columbia and 
funds appropriated by the Congress for the 
activities of such agencies may be used to 
provide the non-Federal share of the cost of 
programs or projects funded under this title: 
Provided, however, That such assistance 
eligibility of any agency of the United States 
Government shall be for the sole purpose of 
facilitating the transfer of criminal jurisdic- 
tion from the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia to the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia pursuant 
to the District of Columbia Court Reform 
and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970. 

“(e) ‘Combination’ as applied to States 
or units of general local government means 
any grouping or joining together of such 
States or units for the purpose of preparing, 
developing, or implementing a law enforce- 
ment plan. 

“(f) ‘Construction’ means the erection, ac- 
quisition, expansion, or repair (but not in- 
cluding minor remodeling or minor repairs) 
of new or existing buildings or other physical 
facilities, and the acquisition or installation 
of initial equipment therefor. 

“(g) ‘State organized crime prevention 
council’ means a council composed of not 
more than seven persons established pur- 
suant to State law or established by the chief 
executive of the State for the purpose of this 
title, or an existing agency so designated, 
which council shall be broadly representa- 
tive of law enforcement officials within such 
State and whose members by virtue of their 
training or experience, shall be knowledge- 
able in the prevention and control of orga- 
nized crime. 

“(h) ‘Metropolitan area’ means a stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area as estab- 
lished by the Office of Management and 
Budget, subject, however, to such modifi- 
cations and extensions as the Administra- 
tion may determine to be appropriate. 

“(i) ‘Public agency’ means any State, unit 
of local government, combination of such 
States or units, or any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing. 

“(j) ‘Institution of higher education’ 
means any such institution as defined by 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1141(a)), subject, how- 
ever, to such modifications and extensions 
as the Administration may determine to be 
appropriate. 

“(k) ‘Community service officer’ means any 
citizen with the capacity, motivation, in- 
tegrity, and stability to assist in or perform 
police work but who may not meet ordinary 
standards for employment as a regular police 
officer selected from the immediate locality 
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of the police department of which he is to be 
a part, and meeting such other qualifications 
promulgated in regulations pursuant to sec- 
tion 501 as the Administration may deter- 
mine to be appropriate to further the pur- 
poses of section 301(b) (7) and this Act. 

“(1) The term ‘correctional institution or 
facility’ means any place for the confinement 
or rehabilitation of juvenile offenders or in- 
dividuals charged with or convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses. 

“(m) The term ‘comprehensive’ means that 
the plan must be a total and integrated 
analysis of the problems regarding the law 
enforcement and criminal justice system 
within the State. Goals, priorities, and stand- 
ards must be established in the plan. The 
plan must address methods, organization, 
and operational performance; physical and 
human resources necessary to accomplish 
crime prevention, identification, detection, 
and apprehension of suspects; adjudication; 
custodial treatment of suspects and offend- 
ers; and institutional and noninstitutional 
rehabilitative measures. 


“Part H—CrIMINAL PENALTIES 


“Sec. 651. Whoever embezzles, willfully 
misapplies, steals, or obtains by fraud or en- 
deavors to embezzle, willfully misapply, steal, 
or obtain by fraud any funds, assets, or 
property which are the subject of a grant or 
contract or other form of assistance pursuant 
to this title, whether received directly or in- 
directly from the Administration, or whoever 
receives, conceals, or retains such funds, 
assets, or property with intent to convert 
such funds, assets, or property to his use or 
gain, knowing such funds, assets, or property 
have been embezzled, willfully misapplied, 
stolen, or obtained by fraud, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 

“Sec. 652. Whoever knowingly and willfully 
falsifies, conceals, or covers up by trick, 
scheme, or device, any material fact in any 
application for assistance submitted pursu- 
ant to this title or in any records required 
to be maintained pursuant to this title shall 
be subject to prosecution under the provi- 
sions of section 1001 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

“Sec. 653. Any law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice program or project underwritten, 
in whole or in part, by any grant, or contract 
or other form of assistance pursuant to this 
title, whether received directly or indirectly 
from the Administration, shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 371 of title 18, 
United States Code. 

“Part I—ATTORNEY GENERAL'S ANNUAL RE- 

PORT OF FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 670. The Attorney General, in con- 
sultation with the appropriate officials in the 
agencies involved, within 90 days of the end 
of each fiscal year shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress an Annual Report 
of Federal Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Assistance Activities setting forth the 
programs conducted, expenditures made, re- 
sults achieved, plans developed, and prob- 
lems discovered in the operations and co- 
ordination of the various Federal assistance 
programs relating to crime prevention and 
control, including, but not limited to, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1968, the Narcotics Addict Re- 
habilitation Act 1968, the Gun Control Act 
1968, the Criminal Justice Act of 1964, title 
XI of the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1970 (relating to the regulation of explo- 
sives), and title III of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (relat- 
ing to wiretapping and electronic surveil- 
lance).” 

Sec. 3. If the provisions of any part of this 

` Act are found invalid or any amendments 
made thereby or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances be held invalid, 
the provisions of the other parts and their 
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application to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall become effective upon 
the date of enactment. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, is to authorize the 
continuation of the Justice Department’s 
Law Enforcement Assstance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA) for another 5 years be- 
yond June 30 of this year, when the ini- 
tial 5-year authorization provided for in 
the 1968 Safe Streets Act expires. The 
amendment also makes a number of 
changes in the structure of LEAA and 
in its authority and responsibilities. 
These changes are based upon the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures formulated after hearings on 
June 5 and 6 during which testimony 
was received from the Attorney General, 
several Members of Congress, and nu- 
merous individuals and organizations 
familiar with LEAA and the Nation’s 
crime problem. The legislation also draws 
substantially on the House-passed bill, 
H.R. 8152, which resulted from 9 days of 
hearings before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Like the House bill, this amendment 
does not substantially alter the basic 
block grant structure of LEAA, but in- 
stead seeks to improve the agency’s ex- 
isting structure by rectifying some of the 
problems that have come to light since 
the last oversight hearings and amenda- 
tory legislation in 1970. The major fea- 
tures of the bill may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 

First. Administration: All policy and 
administrative authority is vested in the 
Administrator. The two Associate Ad- 
ministrators are replaced by a Deputy 
Administrator for Policy Development 
and a Deputy for Administrative Man- 
agement. 

Second. Public accountability: Open 
meeting and records access provisions 
are added. 

Third. State planning function: The 
minimum planning allocation to each 
State is increased from $100,000 to $200,- 
000. Regional planning boards are re- 
quired to include a majority of local ex- 
ecutive officials. 

Fourth. Matching requirements: non- 
cash match has been eliminated. Parts 
B, planning; C, action; and E, correc- 
tions, are now all governed by a 10 per- 
cent cash-match requirements. Match 
funds must be appropriated in the ag- 
gregate by governmental units or pro- 
vided by nonprofit organizations when 
the nonprofit organization is the grant- 
ee. State buy-in provisions are retained 
for past C and added to parts B and E. 

Fifth. Comprehensive plan: More spec- 
ificity has been added to the definition 
of a “comprehensive State plan.” A max- 
imum of 90 days is provided for LEAA 
approval or disapproval of plans. 

Sixth, Discretionary program: Author- 
ity to make direct grants to nonprofit 
organizations is provided. All match has 
been specified to be 10 percent cash 
match, Authority to make grants to 
multi-State planning bodies—councils 
of government—is provided. Funding in- 
centives for coordination are added. 
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Seventh. Law enforcement education 
program: Benefits for law enforcement 
students and interns have been in- 
creased. Another amendment provides 
that a recipient of these funds need not 
remain in the same law enforcement 
agency to retain eligibility for benefits. 

Eighth. Correctional program: New re- 
quirements have been added relating to 
narcotics treatment programs. 

Ninth. Accountability: The standard 
of State accountability has been up- 
graded and additional requirements for 
LEAA evaluation authority and respon- 
sibility have been added. 

Tenth. Civil rights: The provisions of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act are incor- 
porated along with the optional remedies. 

Eleventh. Confidential information: 
New confidentiality provisions have been 
added to protect statistical and research 
information received for research pur- 
poses. - 

Twelfth. Criminal penalties: New lan- 
guage relating to criminal “endeavors” 
as well as completed acts has been added. 

Thirteenth. Authorization: A 5-year 
authorization is provided with provision 
for authorized funding from $1 billion to 
$2 billion over the 5-year period. 

RETENTION OF BLOCK GRANT STRUCTURE 


Mr. President, the subcommittee re- 
ceived numerous proposals to make ma- 
jor alterations in the basic structure of 
LEAA. These proposals ranged from the 
administration’s proposal for special rev- 
enue sharing for law enforcement, which 
would merge grants for planning, action 
and corrections programs into one an- 
nual revenue sharing payment to each 
State with greatly reduced Federal direc- 
tion and supervision, to various proposals 
to provide for sizable direct grants to 
the major cities outside the block 
grant system. However, a majority of the 
subcommittee felt that the State-ori- 
ented block grant approach devised in 
1968 and reaffirmed in 1970 has worked 
reasonably well on balance and should 
be retained. 

The special revenue sharing proposal 
would have merged the separate plan- 
ning grants now awarded annually to 
each State into the single annual revenue 
sharing payment to each State and would 
have deleted the existing requirement 
that each maintain a separate planning 
agency for law enforcement, requiring 
instead that each State merely have a 
“planning process.” The proposal also 
would have eliminated the requirement 
that each State’s comprehensive plan 
for law enforcement improvement be ap- 
proved annually by LEAA. 

Mr. President, the separate planning 
agency for law enforcement that now 
exists in every State is perhaps the major 
accomplishment of LEAA and no change 
in the legislation should be contemplated 
that would permit these planning agen- 
cies to be merged into planning agencies 
for other State functions or otherwise 
dilute the States’ law enforcement plan- 
ning capability. In the same vein, Fed- 
eral supervision over the planning proc- 
ess should not be eliminated; it should 
be retained and strengthened. 

The subcommittee substitute does just 
that. It continues the annual plan ap- 
proval responsibility with the additional 
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provision that a plan not be approved 
unless LEAA finds that it reflects a 
“determined effort’ to improve the qual- 
ity of law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice throughout the State. The amend- 
ment also broadens the definition of the 
term “comprehensive” as it relates to 
State plans and adds the words “and 
criminal justice” after the term “law en- 
forcement” wherever it appears in the 
LEAA statute. The net effect of these 
changes is to make LEAA more account- 
able for enforcing high standards of law 
enforcement and criminal justice plan- 
ning in the States. 

The plan approval function is in a real 
sense the keystone of the Safe Streets 
Act and LEAA should fully exercise the 
leverage provided by that authority in 
order to require each State to devise a 
truly comprehensive plan that reflects a 
balanced and integrated effort to address 
all of the needs of the State, including 
specifically the needs of the court sys- 
tem and correctional system as well as 
those of the public. 

The subcommittee rejected the pro- 


redress fund distribution imequities that 
disadvantage the cities. On the first 
point, fund flow, proponents of the pro- 
posals for direct. grants to cities main- 
tained, as have critics of the block grant 
program since soon after its inception, 
that the State planning agencies con- 
stitute bureaucratic bottlenecks that 
clog the distribution “pipeline” and pre- 
vent LEAA funds from reaching the 
cities where they are most desperately 
needed. The statistics do not substanti- 
ate this criticism. I refer to the date con- 
tained in the publication, “State of the 
States on Crime and Justice,” an analy- 
sis of State administration of the Safe 
Streets Act by the National Conference 
of State Criminal Justice Planning Ad- 
ministrators. This report was submitted 
during the hearings by Charles L. Owen, 
chairman of the conference. who is ex- 
ecutive director of the Kentucky LEAA 
State Planning Agency. 

This report shows that the State 
Planning agencies have been awarding 
funds to local subgrantees in a timely 
fashion and that the fund flow problem 
arises from the inability of local units to 
expend the money on subgrant projects 
in a timely fashion. 

As of December 31, 1972, the State 
Planning agencies had awarded to sub- 
grantees 95 percent of fiseal year 1971 
funds and 68 percent of fiscal year 1972 


withdrawn for expenditure only 64 per- 
eent of fiseal year 1971 funds and 20 
percent of fiscal year 1972 funds. Mr. 
President, these are cold, hard statistical 
faets, and they persuade me that the 
eritics of the block grant structure who 
favor direct grants to cities have been 
criticizmg the State planning agencies 
for shortcomings that should be blamed 
on the cities. 

The other familiar criticism of the 
block grant approach is that the State 
Planning agencies do not allocate suffi- 
cient funds to the large cities where 
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much of the crime problem is physically 
concentrated, and that the remedy for 
this is direct grants to cities based at 
least in part on crime statistics. Again, 
the statistics do not support this criti- 
cism. 

The “State of the States” report amply 
reveals that the States have allocated 
appropriate shares of LEAA funds to the 
high crime urban areas. During fiscal 
years 1969 through 1972, these areas, 
which contain about 49 percent of the 
Nation's population and about 70 percent 
of reported serious crimes, received an 
average of almost 65 percent of all LEAA 
funds available for local units of govern- 
ment. In the last year of that period, fis- 
cal year 1972, the high crime cities re- 
ceived over 71 percent of the funds. Sig- 
nificantly, this is a substantially greater 
share than they would be entitled to un- 
der the population-crime statistics for- 
mulas included m a number of the pro- 
posals for direct city grants. On the basis 
of these statistics, the House Commit- 
tee’s studies, and other testimony re- 
ceived during our hearings, the subcom- 
mittee conchided that the existing block 
grant strueture, with its pass-through 
requirement and its emphasis on high 
crime areas has delivered an appropriate 
share of funds to the large cities. The 
subcommittee, therefore, voted to retain 
the existing structure. 

However, we have made a few changes 
in the aet that should help to assure the 
continued flow of adequate funds to 
cities. The present act requires that 40 
percent of a State’s planning funds must 
be passed through to units of local gov- 
ernmemt, and a subcommittee amend- 
ment inereases the minimum planning 
funds to each State from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

The act also provides that before a 
State plan can be approved, it must as- 
sure an allocation of adequate assistance 
to deal with Iaw enforcement. and erimi- 
nal justice problems in areas charaeter- 
ized by both high crime incidence and 
high law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice activity. 

Other subcommittee amendments pro- 
vide funding incentives for localities that 
coordinate law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice activities with other locali- 
ties, even where such coordination is 
achieved over a multistate region. Final- 
ly, I note, it is within the discretion of 
the State planning agencies to fund lo- 
ealities for a package of programs and 
projects as well as simply for single pro- 
grams or projects on an individual basis. 

PLAN APPROVAL TIME LIMITS 


The subcommittee has incorporated 
provisions suggested by Senator Tunney 
to speed up the flow of funds. It has been 
provided that LEAA must approve or dis- 
approve a State plan within 90 days after 
its submission or the plan shall be 
deemed approved. Similarly, each State 
Plan must contain procedures that as- 
sure that applications to the State by 
local units shall be approved or disap- 
proved—together with the reasons for 
disapproval—within 90 days or deemed 
approved. Compliance with these changes 
should not be overly difficult for either 
LEAA or the State planning agencies 
and should help to speed up fund flow. 
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MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


The subcommittee has revised the act’s 
matching requirements. Except for con- 
struction projects, which remain at the 
50 pereent matehing level provided in the 
present act, all non-Pederal match is re- 
duced from 25 percent of total project 
costs to 16 percent of project costs. This 
new 90 to 10 matching ratio will now 
apply to all grant programs that require 
match—part B planning grants, part C 
block grants, part C diseretionary grants 
and part E grants for corrections im- 
provements. The subcommittee bill re- 
quires that this 10 percent non-Federal 
share of project costs be contributed in 
cash as opposed to donated services or 
other forms of “soft match.” The effect 
of this change is to eliminate “bookkeep- 
ing match,” which adds nothing to the 
actual expenditures on a program, while 
keeping the level of cash match where 
it was under the 1970 amendments. 

BUY-D 

The State “buy-in” has beer increased 
from 25 percent to 50 percent for part C 
grants and from 0 to 50 percent for part 
B grants. Thus, the States will now be 
required to contribute, im the aggregate, 
at least 50 percent of the local share of 
the costs of both planning and action 
programs. 

AGGREGATE MATCH AND BUY-IN 


The subcommittee retained language 
providing that cash matches shall be 
appropriated in the aggregate, so that a 
governmental unit need show only that 
its total grants under the act do not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the cost of programs 
and projects undertaken, rather than be- 
ing required to demonstrate that there is 
a 10-percent match for each of its pro- 
grams and projects. The State “buy-in” 
provisions, with respeet to funds passed 
through to units of general local govern- 
ment under part B or C, are also written 
in the “aggregate.” This means that a 
State is not obligated to buy into any 
specific program or project. Rather, a 
State may pick and choose which pro- 
grams or projects and whose programs 
or projects to assist, provided that the 
total of such assistance equals at least 
50 percent of the total of all local obli- 
gations with respect to the funds passed 
through. This flexibility is believed de- 
sirable so that each State may decide 
which units of general Iocal government 
within the State are in greatest. financial 
need and render assistance accordingly. 
RETEOACTIVITY OF SOFT MATCH ELIMINATION 

In view of the subcommittee’s con- 
clusion regarding the undesirability of 
requiring “soft match,” the subeommit- 
tee also eliminated the soft match with 
regard to funds made available under 
parts B, C, and E prior to July 1, 1973, 
which have not been obligated—or were 
obligated and later deobligated—by the 
States or units of general local govern- 
ment in making awards. Such funds may 
provide up to 90 percent of the cost of 
any program or project. 

It is expected that the administra- 
tion, however, will not provide in excess 
of 50 percent of the cost of any con- 
struction program or project funded un- 
der part C lest these nonobligated funds 
become more “desirable” than funds 
made available after July 1, 1973. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING UNITS 

In the case of planning grants to re- 
gional planning units, the matching re- 
quirement has been eliminated entirely 
thus authorizing 100-percent planning 
grants to such units. This is one of 
several changes in the law designed to 
encourage regional cooperation and 
planning. As noted above, LEAA will now 
be required to allocate discretionary 
funds in such a way as to provide in- 
centives to such regional cooperative 
undertakings. In addition, the subcom- 
mittee has provided that a majority of 
the membership of regional planning 
units shall be elected local executive 
officials, thus increasing local partici- 
pation and responsibility on such plan- 
ning boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The subcommittee has also made 
numerous changes to strengthen and 
improve existing LEAA programs and re- 
sponsibility. Part E, the special section 
added in 1970 to assure adequate atten- 
tion to corrections programs, has been 
amended to require plans submitted by 
the States pursuant to the part to pro- 
vide for the development and operation 
of narcotic treatment programs in cor- 
rectional institutions, and to require 
LEAA to issue regulations to guide the 
States in this important area. 

Also retained and strengthened is 
LEEP, the law enforcement education 
program. The subcommittee has raised 
the amout of funds that may be pro- 
vided to LEEP students in order to keep 
pace with the cost of living. A similar 
increase has been authorized for the 
internship program added to the act in 
1970 by an amendment introduced by 
Senator KENNEDY. 

The subcommittee added an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Tarr to remove 
the requirement that a LEEP recipient 
must remain with the law enforcement 
agency where he was employed during his 
LEEP studies in order to earn cancella- 
tion of his LEEP debts. The amendment 
will permit a recipient to earn cancella- 
tion so long as he remains employed in 
law enforcement. 

In addition, there are new require- 
ments that all planning meetings be open 
to the public when final action is taken 
on State plans; that each plan must pro- 
vide for “fund accounting, audit, moni- 
toring, and evaluation procedures,” to 
assure “fiscal control and proper man- 
agement” of funds; and new provisions 
guaranteeing the privacy and confiden- 
tiality of research and statistical data 
gathered under the act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT OF LEAA 

Mr. President, I believe several com- 
ments are necessary to clarify the 
changes the subcommittee amendment 
has made in the management structure 
of LEAA. The “Troika” established in the 
1968 act and modified by the 1970 
amendments has been abolished togeth- 
er. The LEAA management will now con- 
sist of an Administrator and two Deputy 
Administrators. The Administrator, ap- 
pointed by the President at executive 
pay level 3, will exercise all policy and 
administrative authority vested in LEAA. 
The Deputy Administrator for Policy 
Development, appointed by the President 
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at executive pay level 4, will, by delega- 
tion, assist the Administrator in_ policy 
matters and will be the senior Deputy 
Administrator who will assume the func- 
tions and duties of the Administrator in 
the case of a vacancy or disability in that 
position. The Deputy Administrator for 
administration, appointed at executive 
pay level 5, will, by delegation, assist the 
Administrator in the administrative 
housekeeping of the agency. 

It. is important to note that the sub- 
committee has not created a new posi- 
tion of Administrator of LEAA, and it is 
contemplated that the present Adminis- 
trator of LEAA may continue to serve 
without the necessity for reconfirmation 
by the Senate. Similarly, the subcom- 
mittee amendment contemplates that the 
President may designate the incumbent 
Associate Administrators of LEAA to fill 
the position of Deputy Administrators 
without the necessity for reconfirmation 
by the Senate of either of those officials. 

As is stated in the analysis of the Con- 
stitution of the United States prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service, at 
page 503 citing. Shoemaker against 
United States: 

Congress may devolve upon one already in 
office additional duties which are germane 
to his office without thereby rendering it 
necessary that the incumbent should be 
again nominated and appointed. 

AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


The bill provides for the continuation 
of LEAA for another 5 years and author- 
izes appropriations that increase in equal 
yearly increments from $1 billion in fis- 
cal 1974 to $2 billion in fiscal 1978. The 
authorization for the first 3 years is ac- 
tually less than the authorization in the 
present act for fiscal 1973, but the sub- 
committee believes that these authoriza- 
tions are realistic in terms of the level 
of funding requested in the past and the 
demonstrated capacity of the States and 
cities to utilize the funds effectively. It 
should be stressed that e 5-year author- 
ization ranging from $1 billion to $2 bil- 
lion represents an important commit- 
ment to law enforcement improvement 
and continues LEAA’s status as one of 
the fastest growing programs in the 
Government. 

EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES BY LEAA 


In concluding these remarks I want to 
comment further on some of the criti- 
cisms that have been leveled at LEAA, 
unfairly in my opinion. It has been 
claimed by practically all of LEAA’s crit- 
ics that the program has been primarily 
a police program and that inordinately 
high percentages of LEAA funds have 
been spent on police hardware. This is 
another criticism that crumbles when 
faced with the hard statistical facts. 

The “State of the States” report, noted 
above, shows that equipment expendi- 
tures in fact were never inordinately 
high and that they l--ve declined steadily 
over the lifespan of LEAA. Equipment 
expenditures as a percentage of total ac- 
tion funds declined from 28 percent in 
fiscal 1969 to a little over 10 percent in 
1972. This represents an average over 
the 4-year period of only 15.5 percent, 
certainly not an exceptional figure when 
you consider the fact that, at the begin- 
ning of the LEAA program, most of the 
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criminal justice equipment and facilities 
in the country were demonstrably inade- 
quate, antiquated or dilapidated, a fact 
that was documented and stressed by the 
report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission in 1967. 

Mr. President, on this point it is also 
interesting to reflect on what the reac- 
tion of the LEAA critics would have been 
had LEAA or the State planning agen- 
cies arbitrarily restricted the expendi- 
ture of LEAA funds for equipment in the 
early years of the program. They prob- 
ably would have been accused of “not 
responding to local needs” or “abdicat- 
ing their planning responsibilities” by 
imposing theoretical percentages instead 
of assessing actual needs. This case illus- 
trates well the “no win” position the 
State planning agencies and LEAA often 
have found themselves in when caught 
between critical public interest groups 
with conflicting views. Other examples 
are given in the “State of the States” re- 
port in an interesting section, which I 
commend to my colleagues, entitled 
“Scylla and Charybdis.” Many examples 
are given of contradictory criticisms that 
have placed the States and LEAA be- 
tween the rocks of one public interest 
group and the whirlpools of another. 

For example, certain critics have 
charged that funds must be disbursed 
more rapidly to the cities while others 
have said that State planning agency 
financial controls and fund accounting 
procedures are too lax and must be in- 
creased even at the cost of fund flow 
slowdown. Similarly, it has been charged 
on the one hand that not enough funds 
have gone to the large cities, while, on 
the other hand, rural and suburban areas 
have charged that they are neglected 
and disadvantaged by the emphasis on 
the large cities and that this emphasis 
even increases suburban problems by 
causing crime to “spill over” from the 
inner cities. 

Many other examples are included in 
the “State of the States” report and, so 
that all Members of the Senate may read 
this revealing section, I ask unanimous 
consent that this part of it be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE STATES ON CRIME AND 
JUSTICE 
(An Analysis of State Administration of the 

Safe Streets Act, A Report by the National 

Conference of State Criminal Justice Plan- 

ning Administrators) 

INNOVATION 

Scylla: SPAs must reduce funding for “in- 
novative” projects * 

Charybdis: SPAs have devoted too much 
money for traditional purposes and not 
enough for experimentation.” 

FISCAL CONTROLS 

Scylla: SPAs must strengthen financial 
controls at all levels of the Safe Streets pro- 
gram” 


= Gregory Ahart, Deputy Director, Govern- 
ment Accounting Office, Hearings, Part 1, 
p. 137. 

3 Law and Disorder III, a report by the 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights Under 
Law for the National Urban Coalition, 1973, 


p. 9. 
=» CGO Report, pp. 78-95, 17-47. 
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Charybdis: SPAs should reduce red tape 

and give cities more flexibility “ 
PROGRAM CONTROLS 

Scylla: LEAA and SPAs must set rigid pro- 
gram guidelines, if necessary by limiting 
funding for certain categories * 

Charybdis: SPAs must relax strict controls 
over local project selection since this is in 
direct. contradiction to locally identified 
needs and priorities “ 

FUND FLOW 

Seylla: SPAs must disburse funds more 
rapidly to cities; money is moving too 
slowly “ 

Charybdis: SPAs should insure account- 
ability and program integrity by careful re- 
view of all project proposals and by string- 
ent financial regulations “ 

EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 

Scylla: SPAs must substantially reduce ex- 
penditures for equipment and concentrate 
on system reform “ 

Charybdis: SPAs must respond to locally 
identified needs where equipment receives a 
high priority “ 

GEOGRAPHIC IMPACT 

Scylla: SPAs ought to devote a larger per- 
centage of funds to high crime rate areas“ 

Charybdis: SPAs must direct more funds to 
rural and suburban areas before they expe- 
rience the same crime problem seen in today’s 
cities “ 

POLICE VERSUS THE WORLD 

Scylla: SPAs must spend less money for 
police—more for courts, corrections and juve- 
nile delinquency * 

Charybdis: SPA spending for police pro- 
grams is not too high if you understand 
that the police function accounts for over 
60% of all criminal justice expenditures an- 
nually “ 

SYSTEM SUPPORT 

Seylla: SPAs should support and improve 
the criminal justice system ™ 

Charybdis: SPAs must reduce crime by 
whatever means available, including projects 
outside the traditional criminal justice sys- 
tem = 

WHICH CRIME? 

Scylla: SPAs must spend more money on 
white collar and high volume crimes like 
drunkenness that clog the justice system =! 

Charybdis: SPAs must concentrate their 


“Draft Report on LEAA for the Federal 
Assistance Review Program, prepared by the 
International City Management Association, 
May 1, 1972, passim. 

“ CGO Report, pp. 61-69, 17-47. 

“ICMA Report, p. 42. 

# Congressman James V. Stanton, Congres- 


sional Record—House, November 16, 
p. H11138. 

“CGO Report, pp. 17-47, 78-95. 

4“ Ibid., pp. 17-47. 

“ The Cities and Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance: A Review of the Need for Federal As- 
sistance to Cities, testimony of the National 
League of Cities/United States Conference of 
Mayors before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, March 23, 1973, p. 6. 

# Stanton, op. cit., pp. HI11138-H11145. 

“Every SPA can produce dozens of letters 
maintaining this viewpoint from state legis- 
lators, rural police, suburban elected officials 
and non-metropolitan planning regions. 

o Law and Disorder HI, p.9. 

» Again, since this viewpoint is not “fash- 
fonable” in the literature cirticizing the 
SPAs, nationally known sources are difficult 
to find. Each SPA can produce many letters 
from local police chiefs irately complaining 
about refusals to support police programs 
to an even greater extent. 

"1 CGO Report, pp. 61-69. 

* Law and Disorder, III, pp. 8-9. 

& Ibid., pp. 16-17. 


1971, 
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resources on serious crimes which threaten 
the security of persons and property such 
as robbery and burglary “ 

BUREAUCRACY 

Scylla: SPAs must cut red tape and avoid 
multiple reviews of local proposals © 

Charybdis: SPAs must submit each and 
every local project proposal to regional and 
State clearinghouses for review prior to ac- 
tion ™ 

CONSULTANTS 

Scylla: SPAs should not utilize consultant 
services, which are generally overpriced and 
abused “ 

Charybdis: SPAs must provide specialized 
knowledge and assistance to localities that 
only consultants can offer.” 

The issues drawn above are illustrative 
of early debate over SPA administration of 
the Safe Streets Act. Every equipment ex- 
penditure dismays reform-oriented critics 
while every delinqueney prevention program 
is suspect to traditionalists. Furthermore, 
new federal controls imposed on the SPAs 
(deadlines for disbursment, expenditure and 
reporting) have sometimes been lamented 
by city officials as time-consuming State bu- 
reaucracy. The “issues” of fund flow and 
equipment expenditures stand out as excel- 
Ient examples of the dilemma faced by the 
SPAs who stand between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, I be- 
lieve the subcommittee amendment is a 
well-balanced effort and will contribute 
greatly toward the continuation of the 
success we have observed in the war 
against crime in the last year, a success 
that must be attributed in large part, in 
my opinion, to the LEAA program, 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment, No. 248, addresses itself to the 
continuation of the present Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. It was 
drafted initially to be a 5-year authori- 
zation, and expires this coming Saturday. 
In considering the bill that was received 
from the other body, it was felt that the 
pending amendment should be advanced 
as an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Amendment No. 248 received the ap- 
proval of the Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, presided over by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN). 

Mr. President, in 1968, the Congress 
enacted the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act, which created the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
and gave the Nation its first compre- 
hensive Federal, State, and local program 
to reduce crime and improve our crimi- 
nal justice system. I am proud to say I 
cosponsored and helped draft that im- 
portant legislation. 


%“T.EAA’s overriding objective should be 
to increase [the criminal justice system’s] 
ability to reduce crime ... The criminal 
justice system is not an end in itself... 
Crime reduction is our basic objective.” 
LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard, August 
10, 1973, at the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional SPA Conference, Boston. 

© National League of Cities/United States 
Conference of Mayors, op. cit., at note 45, p. 5. 

= OMB Circular A-95, Attachments A & D. 

™ CGO Report, pp. 48-60. 

= Law and Disorder HI, pp. 8-9. 
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The initial 5-year authorization for 
the LEAA expires on June 30 of this year, 
and we are now being asked to review the 
LEAA program and evaluate its effec- 
tiveness in meeting the mandate estab- 
lished by the Congress. On June 5 and 
6 of this year, the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures of the 
Committee on the Judiciary held hear- 
ings on legislation to extend this im- 
portant program. 

The subcommittee received testimony 
from the Attorney General, Members of 
the Congress, mayors, State directors of 
LEAA programs, and from representa- 
tives of virtually every segment of the 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
system. Subsequently, the subcommittee 
referred a clean bill to the full Judiciary 
Committee. 

Although there was overwhelming 
support in the full committee for the 
subcommittee’s bill which is now pend- 
ing as an amendment to the House- 
passed bili, it was impossible to have the 
bill reported prior to the Jume 30 expira- 
tion date. 

The subcommittee believes it has fully 
addressed the beliefs and points of view 
expressed by those who testified and 
after careful study and consideration, 
has rejected all proposals for major 
changes in the LEAA program. The sub- 
committee believes the bill it has pro- 
duced will enable the LEAA to continue 
its invaluable service. 

The amendment which we are now 
considering retains the basic structure 
and authority of LEAA. However, it con- 
tains a number of changes streamlinir z 
the ageney’s block grant funding mechz.- 
nism, and it emphasizes LEAA’s respon- 
sibility for administering the program 
and assisting the States in comprehen- 
sive planning. By and large, it incorpo- 
rates most of the provisions of H.R. 8152. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCretran), chairman of 
the Criminal Laws Subcommittee, has 
outlined several of the changes we have 
made. 


I fully endorse and concur with the 
changes Senator McCLELLAN has brought 
to your attention, but I want to reem- 
phasize a few of the changes he noted 
and add several more that I think merit 
special notice. 

The measure eliminates the unwieldy 
and cumbersome “troika” system in the 
LEAA administration and replaces it 
with a single Administrator and two 
Deputy Administrators. All policy and 
administrative authority is vested in the 
Administrator. The Administrator’s 
policy functions would be shared with a 
Deputy Administrator for policy devel- 
opment. He would not share in the over- 
all authority or have a veto power. A sec- 
ond deputy at a lower level would be dele- 
gated administrative management re- 
sponsibilities. Overall, this change will 
enhance the operations, efficiency, and 
management of LEAA. 

I want to add my support to Senator 
McCLettan’s construction of the tenure 
of the various incumbent administra- 
tors to the effect that their reconfirma- 
tion will not be necessary. 

Other significant features of the pend- 
ing measure are: 
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It reduces all non-Federal match from 
25 to 10 percent of project cost with the 
exception of part C construction proj- 
ects, which remain at the 50 percent 
matching ievel provided in the present 
act. The new matching ratio governs 
parts B, C, and E grants. The 10-percent 
non-Federal share would be contributed 
in cash as opposed to donated services or 
other forms of “soft match.” This change 
would require that all match now be in 
the form of cash. In addition, it would 
require that the State “buy-in” into the 
part B planning and part C action pro- 
gram of the local units of government. 
The net result of these changes is that 
the State and local commitment will now 
completley consist of cash contributions, 
and the paperwork and fictional con- 
tribution of so-called soft match would 
be eliminated. The reduction of non- 
Federal matching requirements will 
facilitate immediate attention to crime 
fighting. As the Attorney General noted 
in testifying before the committee: 

The lack of available match money has... 
prevented many good programs from getting 
the funding they deserve and has sometimes 
directed State and local efforts into less 
worthy channels. 


It permits LEAA to make grants from 
its discretionary funds to private non- 
profit organizations. Important law en- 
forcement and criminal justice programs 
involving more than one State or locality 
or those that are national in scope cannot 
be appropriately funded by a single State. 
The present law requires LEAA to award 
grants to local and State units of gov- 
ernment which then must accept the 
administrative burden of serving as a 
conduit for funding to nonprofit orga- 
nizations qualified to operate the multi- 
State programs. This provision would 
eliminate that cumbersome and some- 
times inefficient administrative arrange- 
ment. 

It retains and strengthens the law en- 
forcement education program. It would 
raise the amount of funds that may be 
provided to LEEP students to keep pace 
with the cost of living and provide an 
increase for the internship program, 
which was added to the act in 1970. 

It provides new confidentiality stand- 
ards on statistical and research informa- 
tion received for research purposes. 

It extends the life of LEAA for an 
additional 5 years and authorizes the 
appropriation of $1 billion for fiscal 
1974; $1.25 billion for fiscal 1975; $1.5 
billion for fiscal 1976; $1.75 billion for 
fiscal 1977; and $2 billion for fiscal 1978. 

Mr. President, these are the major 
provisions the subcommittee provided. 

I think they deserve the prompt 
approval of the Senate, and I urge Sena- 
tors to join with me in such action. 

There is little disagreement that LEAA 
has made major steps in fighting crime. 

Since 1968, the LEAA has disbursed 
more than $2.4 billion in anticrime funds 
to implement thousands of crime-control 
projects across the country. Hundreds of 
criminal justice jursidictions have 
received technical advice from LEAA. In 
hundreds of instances, the LEAA was the 
catalyst in initiating innovative and 
imaginative crime-fighting programs. 
For the first time a Federal agency is 
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working with 55 State and territorial 
criminal justice planning agencies in a 
comprehensive program to turn back the 
tide of crime that threatened to engulf 
the Nation. 

The results of this cooperative and co- 
ordinated effort have been dramatic. 

The National Conference of State 
Criminal Justice Planning Administra- 
tors noted in its report, “State of the 
States on Crime and Justice”: 

Since the passage of of the Safe Streets Act, 
the rampaging annual increase in crime has 
been halted and reversed. For the first time 
in 179 years, crime has actually decreased. 
During 1972, 94 of 154 cities with over 100,000 
population reported actual crime decreases. 
In four years, crime in the United States has 
been reduced from an 11 percent increase to 
a 3 percent decrease and the number of large 
cities reporting actual decreases has gone 
from under 20 to almost 100. 


LEAA certainly cannot claim all the 
credit for this turnaround in crime, but 
it should be noted that LEAA’s efforts to 
develop comprehensive criminal justice 
standards and work plans with the States 
and local governments has helped forge 
a coordinated criminal justice system 
from formerly fragmented efforts. 

There are many examples of national 
achievements by the LEAA program, and 
I would like to cite a few: 

High impact anticrime program: Un- 
der this program, up to $160 million has 
been made available to eight major 
cities: Atlanta; Baltimore; Cleveland; 
Dallas; Denver; Newark; Portland, 
Oreg.; and St. Louis. The objective of 
this program is to reduce street crime 
and burglary by 20 percent during the 
next 5 years in those eight cities. 

Pilot cities program: This project tests 
the best and newest methods of crime 
control in several cities. It is the simul- 
taneous adoption of innovative pro- 
grams, new knowledge, and the latest 
technology for that particular city’s 
police, courts, and correctional systems. 
This is the first time that any locality has 
attempted such a project. 

National bomb data center: The pur- 
pose of this program is to provide State 
and local law enforcement agencies with 
comprehensive information on bombing, 
explosive devices and security precau- 
tions. This program is funded by the 
LEAA and is administered by the FBI. 
The LEAA also is funding the hazardous 
devices course at Huntsville, Ala., which 
teaches law enforcement officers how to 
properly handle and dismantle explosive 
devices. 

Interjurisdictional coordination: This 
program has been initiated through sev- 
eral grants and fosters interstate co- 
operation and coordination to fight crime 
and immediately act to meet civil emer- 
gencies. This program has been particu- 
larly effective in fighting organized crime 
and controlling narcotics traffic. 

Standards and goals: The LEAA 
funded the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals. This Commission produced a 
working blueprint for State and local law 
enforcement agencies in the areas of 
police, courts, corrections, and commu- 
nity crime prevention programs. It is a 
step-by-step program that—when fully 
implemented—will revolutionize the Na- 
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tion’s criminal justice system. The re- 
port was drafted by working profes- 
sionals and participation is strictly vol- 
untary—law enforcement agencies can 
accept it, reject it, or modify it to meet 
their specific programs. 

In addition to these national programs, 
LEAA funds have supported thousands 
of projects at the State and local levels. 

They have been used for police train- 
ing, equipment, and anticrime patrols. 
For rehabilitation projects for offenders, 
with the emphasis on community-based 
programs. For ways to speed and improve 
the processing of felony cases in the 
courts. For new ways to prevent and 
control juvenile crime and delinquency. 
And for ways to prevent and control 
narcotics abuse—and rehabilitate ad- 
dicts, 

The following projects are just a few 
of the programs in these areas: 

The YMCA Youth Service Bureau, a 
$162,000 block grant program in Lincoin, 
Nebr., to divert young people from the 
juvenile justice system before they get 
into serious trouble. 

Project Oz, a $507,000 block grant pro- 
gram in San Diego, Calif., that operates 
a 24-hour treatment center for youths 
between 13 and 17 years old who have 
run away from home or are otherwise 
beyond their parents’ control. The proj- 
ect assumes that counseling for troubled 
youths and their parents can help resolve 
their mutual problems. 

The Vera Institute of Justice suppor- 
tive employment program, a $1,333,000 
block grant project in New York City to 
employ former heroin addicts and for- 
mer criminal offenders and then help 
them integrate themselves into jobs. 

The New Jersey Court Planning Serv- 
ice, a $65,000 block grant project to in- 
stitute comprehensive planning for the 
New Jersey court system that uses a 
separate staff of highly qualified admin- 
istrators who are free of organizational 
responsibilities so that all their energies 
can be devoted to identifying problem 
areas in court operations. 

The California College of Trial Judges, 
a $282,000 block grant project to give 
newly appointed California judges 2 
weeks of special instruction in evidence 
rules, judicial ethics, and correctional 
problems. 

The Indiana University Center for Ju- 
dicial Education, a $210,000 block grant 
program to provide a full range of edu- 
cation and information services to judges 
and other court personnel. The center 
sponsor workshops for judges to help 
them develop their own guidelines for 
sentencing probation, docket adminis- 
tration, personnel supervision, and psy- 
chiatric services. 

The Roxbury-Dorchester Community 
defenders project, a $331,000 block grant 
program in Roxbury, Mass., that estab- 
lished a State public defender branch 
office in a black neighborhood to give 
high visibility to public defender serv- 
ices through weekly radio programs and 
a policy of serving walk-in customers, 
90 percent of whom are charged with 
felonies. 

The Maryland job counseling and 
placement program, a $225,000 block 
grant project to provide individualized 
job counseling to inmates who are near- 
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ing release from the Maryland prison 
system. The program is part of a con- 
tract between the State Division of Cor- 
rection and the Maryland State and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council of the AFL- 
cio, 

The Maryland Correctional Training 
Academy development project, a $642,000 
block grant program to develop and run 
a correctional personnel training fa- 
cility. 

The Marquette University project, a 
$522,000 discretionary grant program to 
establish and run the institute for mi- 
nority opportunities in Criminal Justice 
Administration. 

The law enforcement minority man- 
power project, a $350,000 discretionary 
grant program run by the National Ur- 
ban League to improve the relationships 
between minority group citizens and law 
enforcement agencies. through an in- 
crease in the number of minority group 
members employed in criminal justice 
agencies. 

In short, Federal assistance through 
the LEAA program has enabled states 
and localities to develop unprecedented 
programs to fight crime. 

Mr. President, I think we can see 
LEAA’s program is an ambitious one. It 
seeks to reduce crime, improve the crimi- 
nal justice system, and enhance the 
quality of life for every American. 

It already has accomplished a great 
deal over the last 5 years and equally 
landmark achievements are well within 
its reach. It is without doubt a great 
boon to law enforcement in the Nation. 

The measure before us holds the po- 
tential for even greater strides toward 
our goal of making America safe for all 
her citizens, and I urge its swift passage. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 277, which is et the 
desk. I should like to submit a perfect- 
ing amendment to amendment No. 277. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California desire to modify 
his amendment? 

Mr. TUNNEY. Yes; I should like to 
modify my amendment as it is called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified, and the 
clerk will state the amendment as modi- 
fied. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and that the amendment, as modi- 
fied, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 

On page 18, strike everything starting from 
line 21, starting with the words, “Eighty- 
five per centum”, through page 19, line 9, 
including the words “with this title”, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(1) Ten per centum shall be for programs 
authorized by part D of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, Public 
Law 90-351, as amended by this and other 
Acts. 

“(2) Fifteen per centum shall be distrib- 
uted by the Administration to: 

“(a) units of general local government 
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which are identified by the Administration 
as high crime areas having a special and 
urgent need for Federal financial assistance 
in meeting law enforcement and criminal 
justice needs; and 

“(b) States and units of general local gov- 
ernment as determined by the Administra- 
tion, with special consideration being given 
to meeting the reasonable costs of programs 
or projects which States and units of general 
local government have executed and which 
the Administration determines have demon- 
strably improved the criminal justice system 
of said State or unit of general local govern- 
ment. 

“(3) The remaining 75 per centum shall be 
allocated to States and eligible units of gen- 
eral local government according to their pop- 
ulation in accordance with the provision of 
section 203 and subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

“(A) not less than 10 per centum and not 
more than 40 per centum of such remainder 
distributed to the States and eligible units 
of general local government pursuant to the 
provisions of this subsection shall be ex- 
pended by such State or eligible unit of gen- 
eral local government upon programs related 
to each of the following areas: 

(1) law enforcement; 

“(2) corrections; 

“(3) courts and judicial administration; 

“(4) juvenile justice; and 

“(5) criminal justice planning. 

“(B) if any recipient eligible unit of gen- 
eral local government does not exercise juris- 
diction over programs in any area set forth in 
clause (1), (2), (3), or (4) of paragraph (A) 
of this section, that minimum percentage of 
funds which must be allocated to that pro- 
gram area shall be allocated to programs in 
that area administered by the larger unit of 
government which exercises jurisdiction over 
that program area. 

“DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 306. (a) The amounts made available 
by this.section for any fiscal year under this 
title shall be distributed by the Administra- 
tion, according to their population, among: 

“(1) Eligible units of general local govern- 
ment. 

“(2) States, for use in those areas of the 
State not within the jurisdiction of eligible 
units of general local government and for 
programs and projects subject to the general 
jurisdiction of a State or State agency. 

“(b) Whenever a unit of general local gov- 
ernment either wholly includes another unit 
of general local government or is contiguous 
to another unit of general local government, 
the Administrator shall determine, based 
upon the population of the eligible units, 
how funds shall be distributed equitably 
among such units. In carrying out this sub- 
section, the Administrator shall insure that 
no person shall be included in the popula- 
tion of more than one eligible unit and pro- 
vide that the funds shall be distributed di- 
rectly to eligible units of general local gov- 
ernment. 

“(c) Not less than three months prior to 
the beginning of any fiscal year, the Admin- 
istrator shall determine the units of govern- 
ment eligible for funding pursuant to this 
title during the subsequent fiscal year, and 
shall publish in the Federal Register the per- 
centages each eligible unit is entitled to re- 
ceive under the provisions of subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section and, as soon as prac- 
ticable after funds are appropriated to carry 
out this Act for any fiscal year, the Adminis- 
trator shall publish in the Federal Register 
the amount of funds actually appropriated 
and distributed pursuant to subsections (a) 
and (b). 

“(d) In the event that an eligible unit of 
general local government refuses to accept 
funds as provided by this Act, the funds to 
which it would have been entitled under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
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be disbursed by the State in which that unit 
is located for discretionary use in providing 
programs under this title. 

“(e) In the event that a State refuses to 
accept funds as provided by this Act, the 
funds to which it would have been entitled 
under subsection (a) of this section shall be 
available for expenditure by the Adminis- 
trator for purposes of this title. 

“(f) If by reason of boundary line changes, 
by reason of State statutory or constitu- 
tional changes, by reason of anrexations or 
other governmental reorganization, or by rea- 
son of other circumstances the application of 
any provision of this section to units of local 
government does not carry out the purposes 
of this title, the application of such provi- 
sion shall be made, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administration, in a manner 
which is consistent with such purposes,” 

On page 19, on line 10 before the words 
“any grant” add the words “section 306(c)", 
and substitute for the phrase “paragraph (2) 
of this subsection” on line 10, the words, 
“306(a)"’. 

On page 20, on line 13 change “(b)” to 
“(a)”. 

On page 49, line 25, insert the word “‘eli- 
gible” before the words “unit of general"; 
and on page 50, line 2, after the word “State”, 
insert the phrase “with a population of fifty 
thousand or more persons”, 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I take the 
fioor to discuss proposed legislation that 
I think is vital to every citizen in this 
country. The Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act was unveiled some 5 years ago 
as the Nation’s premier crime-fighting 
program, and many of its initial objec- 
tives have been achieved. 

Nevertheless the crime rates continue 
to rise in many of our cities; juvenile of- 
fenders represent a disturbingly large 
figure on the crime charts, but preven- 
tive measures are lacking; narcotics ad- 
diction has reached epidemic proportions 
in some areas, but the illicit sales con- 
tinue; violence still stalks the streets. 

Recent statistics revealed in the FBI 
Uniform Crime Report for 1971—table 
II, Index of Crimes, page 61—show a 
sharp increase in crimes which affect us 
all. Between 1969 and 1971, murders in- 
creased from a yearly rate of 7.3 per 100,- 
000 people to 8.5 per 100,000 while crimes 
of larceny were increasing from 757 per 
100,000 to over 909 per 100,000. 

The message I think is clear: In our 
largest urban centers, after all the mil- 
lions of dollars expended for law enforce- 
ment, crime continues in its pernicious 
growth. Five years ago the challenge to 
law enforcement was to identify the most 
critical priorities and to launch a coordi- 
nated attack on crime in all its forms 
utilizing Federal funds in conjunction 
with the resources of the State and local 
governments, Today it is once again nec- 
essary to take a very hard look at what 
we have done in meeting that challenge. 
Rather than sitting back and counting 
our achievements, we should recognize 
the defects where they exist and do what 
is required to eliminate them. 

I have sought to do this in a bill which 
I introduced earlier in this session as S. 
1497 entitled the Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice Act of 1973. 

As I said in submitting the proposed 
legislation, the most certain guarantee 
that law enforcement remains impartial 
and just, it seems to me, is to assure that 
the major decisions affecting police and 
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our judicial system are made at the local 
level where the average citizen can most 
effectively make himself heard. 

With all due respect, I must take ex- 
ception to the conclusions arrived at in 
the report by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee when it states: 

Although there can be not doubt that 
cities, particularly the large cities, bear a 
disproportionately large share of the crime 
problem, the Committee is of the view that 
the existing block grant structure, with its 
pass-through requirement and its emphasis 
on high crime areas, has delivered an appro- 
priate share of funds to the large cities. 


It is certainly true that the bulk of the 
LEAA funding has been directed to the 
cities, and it is equally certain that these 
areas are the breeders of most of our 
crime. 

But that is only part of the equation. 
It is not only important that funds arrive 
at their proper destination; it is also im- 
portant how they arrive and how much 
time it takes. 

The timelags between applicatio-. for 
funds and their actual receipt are docu- 
mented in the complaints by law enforce- 
ment personnel across the Nation. I have 
talked to many of them in my own home 
State of California and elsewhere. I am 
persuaded by these discussions, con- 
ducted over a period of many months 
both this year and last, inat the present 
LEAA system is not expediting the deliv- 
ery of funds for law enforcement and 
criminal justice to where they ure n-eded 
most. 

I have had an opportunity to speak 
with many law enforcement personnel, 
and they tell me that the time-lags some- 
times are as great as 6 months. 

Quite to the contrary, LEAA grants 
are presently bogged down in layer upon 
layer of needless bureaucracy and wasted 
motion—processing grants through three 
four, and five tiers of Government with 
no discernable benefits to the ultimate 
consumer—the public. 

Former Attorney General Kleindienst, 
in testifying during the House hearings 
on the LEAA legislation, said that the 
program was snarled in “a morass of 
redtape.”” House Juciciary Committee re- 
port on H.R. 8152, June 5, 1973, page 53. 

The report issued by the National Con- 
ference of State Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning Administrators on June 1, 1973, 
entitled “State of the States on Crime 
and Justice” dramatically reinforces the 
point made by Mr. Kleindienst: As of 
December 31, 1972, 5 percent of the funds 
allocated to LEAA during fiscal years 
1970 and 1971 had not even been award- 
ed, while for fiscal year 1972, a full one- 
third of the LEAA funds had yet to be 
distributed. This demonstrates striking- 
ly that under the present LEAA system, 
it has not been possible to expedite the 
flow of funds to the local levels. We have 
established tedious and confusing re- 
quirements which are lumped into the 
catchall phrase comprehensive planning. 
This term has become a vehicle for sub- 
jugating the needs of the cities to the 
State’s perceptions of their priorities. 
When a local application does not con- 
form to a State plan drawn up in com- 
plete isolation from without substantial 
input from those who are primarily re- 
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sponsible for law enforcement, the State 
can simply hold up the funds and say try 
again. 

This situation is repeated over and 
over in States across the Nation. In the 
competitive system of grantsmanship 
which the LEAA program has in part 
helped to subsidize, the big winners are 
those who have mastered the bureau- 
cratic language, who have figured out 
the right agency doors to go through. In 
such a system the needs of local law 
enforcement officials become subordi- 
nated to a system of grant review and 
approval dictated from the top which 
filters funds downward but obstructs the 
flow of information upward. 

The results are obvious and unfor- 
tunate: 

First. The stratification of decision- 
making at all levels of government as a 
condition for the receipt of funds has 
caused delays of up to 2 years from re- 
quest to delivery. 

Second. Local officials who know most 
about their law enforcement needs have 
had least to say about how to solve them. 
While it is true that the State planning 
agencies have attempted in their com- 
position to be most representative of all 
law enforcement interests in the respec- 
tive States, in practice the desires of the 
cities have received short hearing. By 
the funding system proposed in amend- 
ment 248, introduced by Senators Mc- 
CLELLAN and Hruska, which the Senate 
is considering today, the measures 
sought by the cities are still the captive 
of State policymakers who may or may 
not be receptive to these locally felt 
needs. 

By the method of sending funds di- 
rectly to the cities as I propose, we can 
energize local law enforcement officials 
with immediate injection of badly needed 
funding and take full advantage of the 
ample planning capacities that cities and 
towns have developed and refined over 
years of experience with countless State 
and Federal programs. Furthermore, 
LEAA would merely have to do some 
simple mathematical calculations, to de- 
termine the populations of the respec- 
tive States and cities and then to dis- 
tribute the funds accordingly. The days 
and months of times wasted on reviewing 
and approving grant applications would 
be eliminated. 

The National League of Cities and 
U.S. Conference of Mayors are on record 
as supporting the fundamental objec- 
tives of my legislation. This organization, 
which represents local officials across the 
country, stated in hearings before the 
House on H.R. 8152, that— 

There must be stronger support in plan- 
ning and coordinating efforts at the local 
level. 


Finally they called for removal of 
the State planning agency from much of 
the grant award process. My proposal 
would accomplish both aims. 

Third. While the present LEAA Act 
permits regional law enforcement plan- 
ning, the ambiguity of the present law 
has discouraged many States from such 
planning. 

Regional arrangements for certain 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
activities have been tried successfully in 
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such places as Nassau County, N.Y., Hud- 
son and Middlesex Counties in New Jer- 
sey, St. Louis County in Missouri, Dade 
County, Fla., and in Los Angeles. 

But this does not set up any competi- 
tion between cities and counties or be- 
tween them and other regional units. 
My proposal specifically guards against 
such a possibility by requiring that in 
making the grant allocations based on 
population, no person can be included in 
the population of more than one 
eligible unit for the purposes of receiv- 
ing funds. This simply means that the 
city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
roughly 34% million, will receive an 
amount of funds equal to the percentage 
which its population bears to the rest 
of the State. While Los Angeles County, 
with a population of roughly 844 million, 
would be eligible to receive an amount 
of funds equal to the percentage which 
its population bears to the rest of the 
State after first subtracting out the 
population of the city of Los Angeles 
and other cities in Los Angeles County 
with populations of 50,000 or more. My 
amendment therefore, insures a com- 
pletely equitable distribution. 

Fourth. Although LEAA has recog- 
nized from the start that continuing 
professional education for law enforce- 
ment personnel is necessary and de- 
sirable, many individuals committed to 
pursuing careers in law enforcement 
and criminal justice have suddenly 
found themselves without funds needed 
to stay in school because institutions 
have been unwilling or unable to reim- 
burse them. 

To unclog the grantmaking ma- 
chinery, to enable more efficient and in- 
novative law enforcement planning, and 
to enhance the possibilities of continu- 
ing education for those in the law en- 
forcement field, I am, therefore, propos- 
ing today several amendments: 

First. The first, and what I believe 
to be the most important of these would 
require that 75 percent of the block grant 
funds under part C of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 be 
given directly to States and eligible units 
of local government. This in no way 
changes the fact that each State would 
be eligible for a percentage of funds 
based on the relationship that its popu- 
lation bears to the other 49 States. 

Similarly, each unit of local govern- 
ment with a population of 50,000 or 
more would be eligible to receive direct- 
ly a percentage of funds based on the 
proportion of its population to other 
units of local government within the 
same State. 

Cities and counties with populations 
smaller than 50,000 would also be eligi- 
ble for funds, subject however to the 
general jurisdictions of the States which 
would, pass through the remainder of 
funds to units of less than 50,000 again 
in strict accordance with their popula- 
tions. Furthermore all municipalities 
would be additionally eligible for funds 
out of the 25 percent which the LEAA 
retains for discretionary purposes. In 
recognition of the urgent need to pro- 
vide extra resources to the high-crime 
areas, my legislation would ask that 15 
percent of this remaining 25 percent be 
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distributed to such areas, as well as for 
programs and projects which States and 
local units have demonstrated improved 
the criminal justice system. 

Under my amendment cities and local 
units of government would stand to re- 
ceive at least as much as they presently 
do, although not more than their pro 
rata share based on their population. 
Under no circumstances could any cities 
receive less funds then they are entitled 
to under the present law which Amend- 
ment 248 essentially perpetuated. Fur- 
thermore, under the present law, which 
requires that 85 percent of the funds go 
to the States, the States are only told 
that they must spend 75 percent on local 
units of government—that is exactly 
how much I ask to have distributed, but 
to have distributed directly. 

If revenue sharing is to have real 
meaning, then the Federal Government 
must go in the direction where it is 
truly willing to share. My LEAA legis- 
lation would take a long step in that 
direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. 
yield myself 8 minutes. 

I oppose the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from California. This 
amendment contains provisions which 
would create a system in which the Fed- 
eral Government would soon begin to 
shape State and local crime reduction 
programs according to its judgment and 
its preference, and take away from them 
the opportunity to make the great con- 
tribution that they are permitted to 
make now in planning and having the 
kind of program they think most suited 
for their problems. 

The method of allocating Federal 
crime fighting funds as proposed in this 
amendment is wholly inconsistent with 
the original Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, and the recently 
passed House bill, H.R. 8152, presently 
pending here. 

Beginning in 1968, when this proposal 
was originally before the Senate, I was 
not convinced of the validity of the State 
comprehensive planning approach and 
preferred the advantage of direct grants. 
I was afraid that States would overpower 
the cities and perhaps use some of these 
funds for political advantage rather than 
to make a fair distribution. I have be- 
come convinced, however, as it has oper- 
ated that the municipalities and other 
local jurisdictions are getting a fair 
break. 

I do not mean to say that this is true 
in every instance. This law is not perfect 
and its administration is not perfect. 

There may be instances where some 
favoritism or injustice has occurred. 
However, I am convinced that overall this 
is the best approach. If we take the 
power away from the States to determine 
their own needs and plan comprehensive- 
ly to meet them and put it in the LEAA 
authority up here in Washington, we are 
creating a bureaucracy over which local 
people and local government will have 
far less control than they have today. 

I believe that we should stay with the 
system we have. 


President, I 
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Mr. President, annual approval of the 
State plans as a condition of funding is 
written in the present bill. The way we 
have operated in the past has been that 
a plan would not-be approved unless 
LEAA finds that there is a determined 
effort in the State plans to improve the 
results of law enforcement throughout 
the State. This provision is intended to 
stress the requirement that a State plan 
do more than merely provide for a wide 
geographic and institutional distribution 
of funds within the State. It must be a 
balanced effort and indicate a just need 
of the State. 

This amendment would essentially re- 
turn it to the categorical system of Fed- 
eral grants in aid, a system that has 
proven unsuccessful in the past. The 
same amendment—this amendment or 
an amendment with the same substance 
and import—has been before the Senate, 
I believe, twice. It has been before the 
House a time or two. Each time it has 
been voted down. 

The theory of this amendment is not 
new. The issue has been debated by this 
body and by the House. The last time it 
was voted on in the Senate, I believe the 
vote was 41 to 16 against this approach 
to this problem. 

This is a repetition. I think Congress 
has demonstrated that it is satisfied that 
a block grant approach at the State level 
is the best approach after all. 

I would hope that the amendment 
would be rejected. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment No. 277 
offered by the Senator from California 
(Mr. TUNNEY). 

This is what has been commonly re- 
ferred to as the big city amendment. It 
was designated in the other body as the 
Stanton-Seiberling amendment. 

It would provide for direct grants to 
the cities in the fashion which it de- 
scribes. It could destroy some of the most 
valuable and important parts of the 
present LEAA act. 

The basic objectives of this proposal, 
as I understand it, is to: First, speed the 
flow of funds to the local communities 
where the frontline fight against crime 
is being waged; and second, to give local 
government great latitude in determining 
their own priorities for strengthening 
law enforcement and improving criminal 
justice. 

These also are objectives of the amend- 
ment offered by Senator MCCLELLAN and 
of the bill passed by the House as H.R. 
8152. 

The critical point, however, is that the 
proposed amendment would not advance 
the program toward those objectives. In- 
stead, it would add restrictions and red- 
tape to the funding process, and it would 
directly interfere with the authority and 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments to set law enforcement spending 
priorities in accordance with local needs. 
The amendment would destroy the com- 
prehensive statewide planning process 
that has been one of the major achieve- 
ments of the LEAA program. Moreover, 
it would tieup the crime-fighting funds 
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in redtape and substitute Federal re- 
quirements for local priorities by man- 
dating fixed proportions of expenditures 
in five criminal justice categories. 

In short, this amendment would move 
the program in a direction directly con- 
trary to the block grant concept of law 
enforcement assistance which has proven 
its effectiveness and value in these last 
5 years. 

It is important to note that the LEAA 
program under the block grant system 
established by the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 has, in 
fact, done an effective job of directing 
Federal funds to the high crime areas. 
Testimony presented to the Judiciary 
Subcommittee showed that almost 65 
percent—almost two-thirds—of all local- 
use funds were allocated by the State 
planning agencies to high crime areas 
containing 49 percent of the Nation’s 
population. Significantly, in fiscal 1972 
the States allocated over 71 percent of 
local funds to these high crime areas. 
There being dissatisfaction with 71 per- 
cent, the request comes for more: Some- 
one must have read Charles Dickens and 
Oliver Twist. 

Under the present LEAA funding 
structure the large cities are now receiv- 
ing a greater proportion of funds than 
they would be entitled to on the basis 
of either population or crime statistics 
and a substantially greater share than 
they would be entitled to receive under 
the formulas included in the legislative 
proposals examined by the subcommittee 
which provided for direct large city 
grants. 

Mr. President, I would call attention to 
the fact that efforts to make the Federal 
law enforcement assistance program 
merely another categorical grant pro- 
gram dominated by Federal bureaucrats 
have been repeatedly rejected by the 
Congress. 

In 1968, during the debate preceding 
the enactment of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act there was 
extensive debate of block grants versus 
categorical grants—of Federal assist- 
ance for local law enforcement versus 
Federal domination of local law enforce- 
ment. The outcome of that debate was 
decisively in favor of State and local con- 
trol under a block grant program. As 
the act states, Congress found “that 
crime is essentially a local problem that 
must be dealt with by State and local 
government if it is to be controlled ef- 
fectively.” 

This big city plan, the counterpart of 
which was considered in the Judiciary 
Committee of the other body, was over- 
whelmingly rejected by a vote of 22 to 
14, And it was not proposed on the floor 
of the other body. 

This comprehensive planning require- 
ment, in conjunction with the assign- 
ment of State and local responsibility for 
law enforcement are preserved in the 
bill, but would be reversed by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
California. 

When the Senate and House consid- 
ered amendments to the Safe Streets 
Act in 1970, new attempts were made to 
shift away from block grants and to 
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involve the Federal Government more 
directly in local law enforcement de- 
cisionmaking. Once again, these efforts 
were rejected by the Senate and the 
House. 

This year, the issue was again revived 
under various guises. Nevertheless, after 
extensive hearings by the House Judici- 
ary Subcommittee, the concept of direct 
funding to cities was voted down in the 
subcommittee and voted down in the full 
Judiciary Committee. So clear was the 
sentiment against this concept in the 
House Judiciary Committee that the is- 
sue was not even considered by the House 
during its consideration and passage of 
H.R. 8152. 

Mr. President, I believe the Congress 
exercised good judgment in 1968 with 
the passage of the Safe Streets Act and 
creation of the block grant and compre- 
hensive planning program for law en- 
forcement. The wisdom of that judgment 
was sustained in 1970 and again this year 
in the House of Representatives. I be- 
lieve further the amendment offered by 
Senator MCCLELLAN contains appropriate 
and constructive improvements to the 
Safe Streets Act while preserving and 
strengthening the fundamental charac- 
ter of this important Federal program. 
I therefore urge rejection of the pend- 
ing amendment which would severely 
alter some of the most important aspects 
of the program. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I think 
everyone understands the issue. The 
question is whether, as a matter of phi- 
losophy, they want to see the money go to 
the States to be distributed by the States 
according to State plan or whether they 
feel that a portion of the money ought to 
go to the cities with a population of over 
60,000 so that they can do with these 
funds as they see fit within certain 
grounds. 

Under the amendment offered, no more 
than 40 percent of the money could be 
spent on any one of the five following 
areas: One, law enforcement; two, cor- 
rections; three, courts and criminal ad- 
ministration; fourth, juvenile justice; 
and fifth, criminal justice planning. 

There would also be a requirement 
that at least 10 percent of the funds 
would have to be spent in each of those 
areas. So it is just a very simple question 
for the Senate to decide. 

The reason that I have offered the 
amendment that I have is not because I 
enjoy tinkering with laws that are on the 
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books, but because I feel that there has 
been a delay in getting the funds to these 
urban areas, and I have indicated that in 
the case of 1972, as of December 31 of 
that year, 33 percent of the funds had 
yet to be distributed. 

That is a part of the problem. Another 
part of the problem is that they some- 
times have applications rejected or 
turned back five or six times from a local 
law enforcement agency before the appli- 
cation is approved, and there is nut only a 
tremendous time delay, but also the crea- 
tion of a sense of frustration on the part 
of local law enforcement agencies be- 
cause they do not have the highly paid 
programers and application drafters 
that some of the large cities have, and 
they get into trouble with their city coun- 
cils because they are spending too much 
time preparing these applications and 
having them constantly turned back. 

For the last 200 years in the United 
States, law enforcement has been han- 
dled by local governments. I do not think 
that it represents such a unique or sharp 
departure from past experience to sug- 
gest that the local law enforcement agen- 
cies of this country ought to have the 
primary responsibility for spending the 
moneys that are going to them from the 
Federal Government and through the 
assistance of the Federal Government. 

I feel very strongly that my own per- 
sonal investigation, which has resulted 
in my talking with perhaps 200 or 300 
law enforcement officials, law officers, 
judges, and parole officers, would lead 
me to believe that the present structure 
of the program, no matter how well 
meaning, is just not working as effec- 
tively as it should. 

The proposal I have made today is one 
I have discussed with law enforcement 
officials, with people involved in correc- 
tions, and juvenile judges, and the great 
majority of them are highly supportive 
of the suggestions contained in this 
amendment as a very simple, straight- 
forward approach to the problem. 

We are in no way attempting to af- 
fect the moneys that would go to the sec- 
tion of the LEAA law that relates to 
planning, part B. I feel very strongly 
that the States can perform a valuable 
service by establishing State plans, but 
that does not mean the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be spending $850 million 
here, through the LEAA program, and 
having the great majority of that money 
go through that State planning struc- 
ture, and then on out to the local com- 
munities. If it had been successful, fine; 
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I would certainly be in favor of it. It has 
not been successful, however. All you 
have to do is listen to local law enforce- 
ment officials talk about their sense of 
frustration in trying to develop innova- 
tive programs. 

That is now the buzz word: In order 
to get an application approved, you have 
to have an innovative program, whatever 
that means, and all these local law en- 
forcement officials sit down, scratch their 
heads, and try to find something that is 
innovative, and they come out, often- 
times, with programs that have very 
little connection whatsoever with the 
mitigation of crime in their communi- 
ties, but they are highly innovative. 

I do not know who it was who de- 
veloped the master plan that you had 
to have innovative programs in order 
to get funding under the LEAA, but 
whoever it was has been responsble for 
creating a morass of confusion at the 
grassroots level. I suppose the people 
who are being paid at the State plan- 
ning agency love it, because that gives 
them something to do. They can show 
they are doing their job by constantly 
rejecting applications that come in be- 
cause they are not sufficiently innova- 
tive, but that is not the way to run a 
program. 

The way to run a program is to give 
to the city councils and county govern- 
ments the money they need to do the 
job. They have been doing the job for 
two hundred years, as I say, and there 
is no reason to believe they cannot do 
it in the future. They know what they 
need, whether they need more people on 
the streets, more squad cars, more peo- 
ple in corrections—they have a far bet- 
ter understanding of the nature of the 
problem than some whiz kids sitting up 
at the State level trying to justify their 
fat salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a compari- 
son of major features of the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
California, the Stanton bill of the House 
of Representatives (H.R. 5746), and 
Kennedy amendment No. 948 (amend- 
ment to the Crime Control Act of 1970). 
These are measures that had comparable 
provisions. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TUNNEY BILL—S. 1497 
Amendments—Phase I 
1. Maintain present funding of $850 mil- 
lion for-first year. 
2. Retains Institute; places overall program 
evaluation of state programs in the Institute. 
3. Adds language to require applications to 
be approved or rejected within 60 days. D/F 
Part C funds directed to SPA’s & local gov- 
ernments that have demonstrably proved law 
enforcement programs. 
4. D/F Part E funding to states that can 
show demonstrably improved correctional 
programs (not by population). 


COMPARISON OF MAJOR FEATURES 
STANTON BILL—HR. 5746 
1. No provision for change. 


2. No provision for change. 


3. No provision for change. 


4. Included in block grant allocation to 
high crime urban areas. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 948—CRIME CONTROL 
ACT OF 1970 
1. No provision for change. 
2. No provision for change. 


3. No provision for change. 


4. No provision for change, 
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TUNNEY BILL—S. 1497—Continued 
Amendments—Phase I—Continued 


5. Exclusion of persons having made appli- 
cation for funds from voting during the con- 
sideration of application, 

6. Adds language to (1) make grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning to develop cur- 
riculum leading to degrees in criminal jus- 
tice planning (2) $3000 loans to individuals 
in law enforcement education programs and 
cancellation provisions for services as full- 
time officer in law enforcement agency (25% 
per year). 

7. Parts B, C, and E of Title I repealed 
as of July 1, 1975, new act effective FY 1076. 
(Phase H) 

8. Increase funding, 5% after first year, 
for next four years. 

9. Funding Formula: 

(a) 10% for Part D 

(b) 15% to high crime areas—D/P 

(c) Remaining 75% distributed according 
to population. 

1. Directly to units of local govesnments 
over 100,000 (equitably). 

2. To states, not. otherwise “eligible units 
of local government” and for state programs. 

(a) Of the 75%: not less than 10% but 
not more than 40% to be spent in each of the 
following areas: 

1. law enforcement 

2. corrections 

3. courts & judicial administration 

4. juvenile justice 

5. criminal justice planning 

10. Governmental units are eligible by pop- 
ulation, and as determined by the Admin- 
istrator. 


11. Adds language to require states and 
local units of government to publish pro- 
gram objectives and projected uses of funds 
prior to beginning of fiscal year and file an- 
nual reports plus a three year projection. 
Makes provision for publication and com- 
ments by the Institute, no plan approval. 

12. All funds distributed shall be accounted 
for as federal funds. Admin. shall have di- 
rect access to books. 

13. Attorney General may initiate action 
to recover funds (less comprehensive than 
under law enforcement SRS). 

14. No provision for criminal penalties. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, un- 
der the present law the States submit a 
comprehensive plan. In that plan, they 
must take into account the cities and 
their needs and pass on programs and 
plans that they submit. After that plan 
is approved by the LEAA as a State plan, 
if a city or municipality feels aggrieved 
that it has been left out or has some 
special program that ought to be fi- 
nanced, it has access to 15 percent dis- 
cretionary money—nearly $150 million— 
direct from the LEAA to supplement the 
overall State program. 

The issue here is this: Shall we have 
comprehensive State plans with the 
initial responsibility for developing these 
programs left to the State and local 
authorities or shall we have practically 
everything coming direct up here to 
Washington? 

Mr. President, I am persuaded that 
the local law enforcement officials, the 
Governors of the States, and the mayors 
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COMPARISON OF MAJOR FEATURES—Continued 


STANTON BILL—H.R. 5746—Continued 


5. No provision. 


6. No provision for change. 


7. Parts B and C distribution of funds sub- 
ject to formula, 


8. Increase of funds to provide Special Im- 
pact Grants to high crime urban areas. 

9. Title I: for cities 250,000 and larger, of 
the 40% pass-through: 1 x % of state pop. 
within high crime urban area, plus 2 x % 
of incidence of all crime in state that takes 
place in high crime urban area. 

The above sum, divided by 3 equals per 
centum of 40% pass-through funds to high 
crime urban areas, 

Title II: $5 per head for cities 250,000 ard 
larger. (Special Impact funds to Higk Crime 
Urban Areas.) 


10. Eligibility by applying the “formula”, 


11. Urban Law Enforcement Councils re- 
quired to file plan with the state to be 
eligible for block funds and special impact 
grants, plan approval by LEAA, but no state 
plan approval for pass-through funds, no 
provision for publication. 


12. No provision for change. 
13. No provision for change. 
14. No provision for change. 


of the municipalities have a better judg- 
ment about what their communities need 
than we can devise in Washington. I 
hope this program will not be inter- 
rupted. 

I would point out to my distinguished 
friend from California that in his State, 
in 1972, the large metropolitan areas, 
with high crime incidence, received 120.9 
percent of their share of the local fund- 
ing. Overall, the cities received 101.8 
percent covers since 1969. I do not see 
how we can say that there is an unfair 
distribution of funding there. It may oc- 
cur in one city or another occasionally 
but, overall, the program is operating, I 
think, commendably well. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I think that everyone 
understands the issue. This is an impor- 
tant amendment insofar as the basic 
postulation underlying it is concerned. 
We should have a record vote on this 
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KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 948—CRIME CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1970—Continued 


5. No provision for change. 


6. No provision for change, 


T. No portion of funds can be used for 
projects funded under part 301 of Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 (Decrease in block funds.) 

8. No provision for change. 


9. (a) Direct grants to “eligible units of 
government,” who submit grant applications 
to LEAA, 

(b) Grants could be used to initiate or 
to expand criminal justice programs under 
23 listed purposes (e.g., police recruitment, 
bail or court reform, training, improved 
street lighting, better coordination between 
State and local units of government, etc.). 

(c) Amount of grant—$5 per person with- 
in each “eligible unit of government” as de- 
termined by most recent U.S. Census. 


10. (a) “Eligible Unit"—any city, or any 
of the 10 largest counties of any state, whose 
population is greater than 100,000 according 
to most recent U.S. Census. (If a county con- 
tains an eligible city, the population cannot 
be used to determine the eligibility of the 
county.) 

(b) If a state has no city of at least 100,000 
population, then the largest city of the state 
automatically qualifies. 

11. Creation of a local criminal justice co- 
ordinating agency is required (local agency 
other than State planning agency). 


12. Procedural requirements—similar to 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 for keeping financial 
records, submitting interim reports. 

13. No provision for change. 


14. No provision for change. 


amendment. I am prepared to yield back 
my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT). The Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my opposition to the amendment intro- 
duced by the Senator from California. 

This amendment would contribute 
nothing toward improving the Safe 
Streets Act’s activities. 

Indeed, it would impair LEAA’s effec- 
tiveness. 

The amendment’s funding formula is 
so complex and cumbersome that it is 
sure to be the source of substantial con- 
fusion. 

It would almost certainly wrap new 
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layers of redtape around the entire finan- 
cial assistance program. 

The Nation can do without amend- 
ments that only make things worse. 

The LEAA approach is already work- 
ing well as it is. 

For example, in a statement issued just 
a few weeks ago, the National League of 
Cities and the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
had this to say about the Federal law 
enforcement and criminal justice assist- 
ance program: 

At present there are in all [italics in the 
original] of the nation’s largest cities full- 
time staffs devoting themselves to planning, 
research, and program development. 


“A very major part of the credit for 
this belongs to the Safe Streets Act and 
LEAA,” the statement declared. 

It should be noted that before LEAA 
there were few cities with anticrime 
planning programs. 

In fact, there were not many States 
that had the broad-ranged, comprehen- 
sive crime reduction plans that they 
have today as the result of the Safe 
Streets Act. 

I believe that we should keep these 
facts in mind during our consideration 
of this amendment. 

This proposed change does not en- 
hance the LEAA program. It holds out 
no substantial promise of improving on 
what we already have. 

I cannot help but feel that the pro- 
posed amendment would damage the 
LEAA program in my own home State 
and elsewhere throughout the country. 

Mr. President, this should not be al- 
lowed to happen, and I, therefore, cate- 
gorically oppose the amendment and 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

At this point, I offer for inclusion in 
the Recorp a letter setting forth the 
views of the Department of Justice with 
respect to Senator Tunney’s original bill, 
S. 1497. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1973. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice on S. 1497, a bill entitled the “Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice Act of 
1973.” 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and to provide for an improved 
federal effort to combat crime. The bill con- 
tinues the Safe Streets Act beyond its cur- 
rent expiration date of June 30, 1973. It 
would also make a number of revisions in 
the existing law, and particularly in the 
formula for allocating federal assistance to 
states and local units of government, 

The Administration submitted to the Con- 
gress on March 14, 1973, a legislative pro- 
posal entitled the “Law Enforcement Reve- 
nue Sharing Act of 1973”, which would ex- 
tend the LEAA program in a somewhat modi- 
fied form. This measure was introduced as 
S. 1234 and H.R. 5613. As a result of House 
action on this and other proposals, the House 
passed H.R. 8152. While H.R. 8152 differs in 
many respects from the Administration pro- 
posal, the Department in most significant 
features supports H.R. 8152. 

There are a number of provisions in $, 
1497 which are contrary to the House bill, 
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H.R. 8152 as amended. One such provision is 
section 201(3) of title II of S. 1497, which 
provides direct grants to states and local 
units of government. This form of allocating 
federal assistance is wholly inconsistent 
with both the original Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 and the bill 
now before the Senate. The approach taken 
by S. 1497 would establish a system of cate- 
gorical grants—a system of allocating funds 
which has proven to be unsuccessful in the 
past. 

Section 201 of S. 1497 establishes a com- 
plicated formula for the distribution of 
LEAA funds which would bypass the state 
criminal justice planning agencies. For ex- 
ample, the bill provides that of the remain- 
ing funds available to states and eligible 
units of general local government, up to 40 
percent of those funds may be expended on 
programs related to each of the five high 
priority areas: law enforcement, corrections, 
courts and judicial administration, juvenile 
justice, and criminal justice planning. 

Thus, if an eligible unit of government, 
which is defined as having a population of 
100,000 or more persons, deemed it desirable 
to expend the full 40 percent of funds in one 
or two of such high priority areas, other 
needs may necessarily go unmet, It would 
also result in an inequitable distribution of 
funds among the various criminal justice 
programs in the state. It would be contrary to 
the established notion of comprehensive 
planning and funding for the total crim- 
inal justice system throughout the state. 

The provisions of S. 1497 also call for in- 
creased authority for the Administrator of 
LEAA to determine “in his discretion” the 
distribution of funds to the states based on 
criteria developed to evaluate state plans. 
This provision would increase the flow of 
funds into specified areas at the direction 
of the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government would be making the decisions 
that are properly within the province of 
state and local officials. 

S. 1497 also establishes procedures which 
would require the states to approve or reject 
fund applications by localities to state plan- 
ning agencies within 60 days. The present 
House bill provides for 60 day approval or 
rejection by the state planning agency and a 
90 day requirement for the rejection or ap- 
proval of state comprehensive plans by 
LEAA. 

The definition of an “eligible unit of gen- 
eral local government” is defined in S. 1497 
as an existing unit of local government with 
a population of 100,000 or more persons. The 
purpose of this definition is to assure the flow 
of funds to large urban areas. The present 
bill provides that before a state plan can 
be approved it must assure an allocation of 
adequate assistance to deal with law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice problems in areas 
characterized by both high crime incidence 
and high law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice activity. Moreover, under H.R. 8152 as 
amended, it is within the discretion of the 
state planning agencies to fund localities for 
a package of programs and projects as well 
as for single programs or projects. S. 1497 
would destroy the flexibility which is now 
provided under the legislation now being 
considered by the Congress. 

Finally, S. 1497 would almost totally elim- 
inate the comprehensive planning process 
now in existence in the states. When the 
Senate and House considered amendments 
to the Safe Streets Act in 1970, numerous 
attempts were made to shift away from the 
block grant system and the, comprehensive 
planning process which accompanies it. 
These efforts were rejected by both the 
House and the Senate. 

Basically, the provisions of S. 1497 would 
eliminate the underlying purpose of LEAA 
as mandated by the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, which is 
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to assist the states and local units of govern- 
ment to strengthen and improve law en- 
forcement and to reduce and prevent crime 
and delinquency among the states absent 
overwhelming federal controls. 

For the above reasons, the Department of 
Justice recommends against the enactment 
of this legislation. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE McKeEvirr. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Tunney 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on this amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 277) of the Senator 
from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Briven), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CLARK) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxse and 
Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 68, as follows: 


[No. 255 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 


Abourezk Hughes Muskie 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Stevenson 
Tunney 


Wiliams 


Cranston 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hathaway 


McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—68 


Buckley 
Burdick 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 


Dole 
Domenici 
Byrd, Dominick 
Harry F., Jr. Eagleton 
Byrd, Robert C. Eastland 
Cannon Ervin 
Chiles Fannin 
Cook Fong 
Cotton Fulbright 
Curtis Goldwater 
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NOT VOTING—8 
McClure Stennis 
Church Percy Tait 
Ciark Saxbe 

So Mr. TunNeEY’s amendment (No. 277) 
was rejected. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, both 
the House bill and the substitute pro- 
posed by the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Criminal Laws Subcommit- 
tee make many constructive improve- 
ments in the management and control 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration—LEAA. 

We can all agree that there are few 
if any concerns more important to the 
people of the United States than solving 
the problems of crime. But I think we 
can also all agree that LEAA, established 
under the 1968 Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act, has been beset 
with problems, controversy, and justified 
criticism of some aspects of its opera- 
tion. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the present law. The provi- 
sions for speeding up the approval of 
State plans and grants applications at 
both the Federal and State levels, if fol- 
lowed in practice, could eliminate one 
of the most serious problems that has 
existed in the administration of the law 
up to the present time; namely, the ex- 
cessive delays in getting LEAA funds 
down to local law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice personnel, where most of the 
efforts against crime necessarily must be 
made. Former Attorney General Klein- 
dienst, testifying during hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee, conced- 
ed that the program has been bogged 
down in “a morass of redtape.” 

Last year, a subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee held 9 days of hearings on the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration. The subsequently published re- 
port of the hearings stated that— 

No federal grant-in-aid program has ever 
received a more rapid increase in appropri- 
ated funds than LEAA, yet there has been 
a startling underutilization of these funds. 


The bill we are considering today pro- 
vides for expediting the flow of these 
funds, and it also eliminates some of the 
rigidities in the present law. This will 
permit greater flexibility in administra- 
tion both at the Federal and State levels. 
The bill also provides for a better bal- 
anced program by making explicit the 
intent of the Congress to improve not 


only the effectiveness of the Nation’s 
police forces but the entire criminal jus- 
tice system. In addition, the bill makes 
provision for open meetings and for cit- 
izen and community participation and 
strengthens provisions for civil rights 
and the right of privacy. 

In other respects, the legislation we 
have before us is also basically good. 
The bill eliminates the unwieldy “troika” 
system of LEAA administration, and re- 
places it with a single Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

It makes more emphatic the intention 
of the Congress that moneys expended 
under this act address all aspects of the 
criminal justice system—not merely 
police and not merely the purchase of 
police hardware. The purpose of reha- 
bilitating criminals as well as simply de- 
tecting and apprehending them is added 
to the intent of this act. 

I also am gratified to see that the bill 
we are considering strengthens the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice, by giving the institute 
a major new role in evaluating projects, 
developing training programs and acting 
as a clearinghouse to stimulate research 
and reform. 

The strengthening of this Institute 
calls to mind the need for consideration 
and enactment of the bill I introduced 
in the last Congress (S. 3612) and re- 
introduced in the present Congress (S. 
1422) to establish a National Institute of 
Justice. The Institute of Justice, I have 
proposed would be independent of course. 
It does not duplicate the limited functions 
of the NILEC in the LEAA. It would be 
made up of the best legal minds in our 
Nation, to undertake on a national scale 
the refinement and reform of our judi- 
cial and related processes, I will continue 
pushing for this legislation. It would not 
supplant existing State, local, or Federal 
entities, but it would both call upon them 
and be available to assist them when re- 
quested. 

We spend but a single dollar on justice 
research and development for every sev- 
eral hundred dollars on defense research 
and development. Justice has been too 
low, too long, on our priority list. 

We have never provided the means 
whereby our system of justice can be ex- 
amined in all its parts and improvements 
made accordingly. Our courts are seri- 
ously overburdened, our law enforcement 
mechanism ever lessening in prestige, 
and our jails and prisons institutions of 
higher education in crime. 

Mr. President, most of the changes we 
are discussing today in the management 
and control of LEAA are good proposals; 
they would strengthen LEAA and would 
make sure that it does the job it is set 
up to do, namely, be a financial and tech- 
nical aid to State and local governments 
in reducing crime and improving the Na- 
tion’s criminal justice system. 

However, the major deficiency of the 
Senate substitute of the House bill is 
that it would extend LEAA for 5 years 
and would provide specific authorization 
for each of these years. 

I cannot agree with this. Since LEAA 
first came into existence in 1968, total 
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crime across the Nation has increased by 
34 percent and in my State of Minnesota 
by 30 percent. Total crimes include the 
following: Murder, rape, robbery, ag- 
gravated assaults, burglary, larceny over 
$50, and auto theft. 

So clearly, even with LEAA’s efforts 
the crime problem in our Nation has been 
compounded, contrary to statistics one 
often hears quoted by the administra- 
tion. 

For this reason, I believe the House- 
passed version of the LEAA authorization 
bill is the correct approach, the House 
bill extends the program only for 2 
years and provides authorization only for 
fiscal year 1974 and fiscal year 1975. 
Thereafter LEAA would have to come 
back to Congress for further authoriza- 
tion. Continued scrutiny by Congress of 
LEAA is the correct approach, and I in- 
tend to vote for an amendment to that 
effect, which my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan (Mr. Harr) will be 
introducing. 

For all the problems LEAA has been 
beset with up to now, it has made some 
innovative and good moves. One of the 
outstanding projects funded through 
LEAA is Arlington House in St. Paul, 
Minn. This House, really composed of 
two houses—one for boys and one for 
girls—is a professionally staffed group 
home for disturbed teenagers. The teen- 
agers live at the home, but attend public 
schools in the area and use community 
facilities. I have received reports of the 
excellent work being done to help these 
disturbed young adults, and I am en- 
couraged. 

We need more such programs. 

The LEAA bill we are discussing today 
goes a long way toward finding solutions 
to the problem of crime, but LEAA is 
only one mechanism to achieve this goal. 
Clearly we must do more. Among the 
other pressing needs in the field of crime: 
an all-out attack on organized crime; 
programs to eradicate the sources of hard 
drugs; programs to emphasize training, 
rehabilitation, and employment of con- 
viets; effective gun control legislation; 
speedier trials; programs to reduce juve- 
nile crime; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the pending substitute, add 
the following section: 

FEDERAL VICTIMS OF CRIME GRANT PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 301 of 
part C of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended by this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(11) The cost of administration and that 
portion of the costs of State programs, other 
than in the District of Columbia, to com- 
pensate victims of violent crime.” 
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Sec. 4. Paragraph (a) of section 601 of 
part G of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is amended 
by striking “and” the second time it appears, 
striking “or” the sixth time it appears, 
striking the period, and inserting the fol- 
lowing: “, or programs for the compensa- 
tion of victims of violent crimes.” 

Sec. 5. Section 501 of part F of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, as amended, is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after “501” and adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) In addition to the rules, regulations, 
and procedures under subsection (a) of this 
section, the Administration shall establish 
by rule or regulation criteria to be applied 
under paragraph (10) of subsection (b) of 
section 301 of this title. In addition to other 
matters, such criteria shall include standards 
for— 

“(1) the persons who shall be eligible 
for compensation; 

(2) the categories of crimes for which 
compensation may be ordered; 

“(3) the losses for which compensa- 
tion may be ordered; and 

“(4) such other terms and conditions for 
the payment of such compensation as the 
Administration deems necessary and appro- 
priate.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas, the manager of the bill, and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MonpALE), and myself, I should 
like to say, by way of explanation, that 
S. 300 is the bill that establishes at the 
Federal level a program to compensate 
innocent victims of violent crime. S. 300 
has already passed the Senate and is now 
pending before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary where Chairman RODINO, 
Mr. Exiperc, and others have exhibited 
strong interest in such a proposal. In- 
deed, Chairman Ropryo has himself in- 
troduced a similar bill and deserves enor- 
mous credit for taking the lead to as- 
sure that such a program is enacted into 
law before this session adjourns sine die 
so that at long last the victim and those 
coming to his aid are given the con- 
sideration that is so long overdue. 

As it passed the Senate, part B of S. 
300 would provide a Federal grant pro- 
gram to be administered by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
Since such an assistance program lies 
squarely within the framework of the 
pending proposal designed to reshape 
and extend LEAA, I have taken part B 
of S. 300 and redrafted it to conform 
to the pending bill. 

While I am confident that S. 300 will 
receive expeditious consideration by the 
House and will pass overwhelmingly 
there as it did here in the Senate. 

This amendment will highlight, once 
again, the extraordinary need for such 
assistance in today’s society. In this re- 
spect I am indeed heartened with a re- 
port of last week carried in the New York 
Times. It related that the apathy of cer- 
tain citizens is beginning to turn grad- 
ually into concern when it comes to aid- 
ing the victim. It should be pointed out 
that S. 300 pays particular attention to 
those who would risk their own lives and 
limbs to aid others. 

._ Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 20, 1973] 


Mayor AND CAWLEY HAIL CITIZENS ON AID IN 
SEIZING SUSPECTS 
(By John Sibley) 

Mayor Lindsay and Police Commissioner 
Donald F. Cawley yesterday applauded an 
evident new willingness on the part of New 
Yorkers to get involved and to try to stop 
crimes of violence. 

The evidence came in the capture—for 
the third time in a week—of a suspect in a 
crime. In every instance bystanders held the 
suspect until the police arrived. 

Recalling the much-publicized Kitty 
Genovese case of 1964—in which 38 New 
Yorkers failed to respond to cries for help by 
a young woman in Kew Gardens, Queens, 
who was fatally stabbed—Commissioner 
Cawley said: 

“There’s been a definite turn-around from 
that view.” 

The latest incident occurred late Monday 
night in the Brownsville section of Brook- 
lyn. 

A 12-year-old boy ran to the street from 
his apartment at 664 Ralph Avenue, scream- 
ing that a man had broken into the apart- 
ment and was hurting his 9-year-old sister. 
(The police did not make public the names 
of the victims because of the childrens” 
ages.) 

Moments later, when a man ran from the 
building neighbors pounced on him, When 
the police arrived soon afterward, the sus- 
pect lay unconscious on the sidewalk in 
front of the building, surrounded by sev- 
eral dozen angry people. 

The suspect, 38-year-old David Hill of 
199 Powell Street, Brooklyn, was taken to 
Kings County Hospital, where his condition 
was listed yesterday as fair. A hospital 
spokesman said he had a collapsed lung as 
well as cuts and bruises. 

Mr. Hill was charged with burglary, at- 
tempted rape, sexual abuse and endangering 
the welfare of a minor. 

Mayor Lindsay learned of this latest case 
of citizen participation in San Francisco, 
where he is attending a conference of 
mayors. 

“No city could possibly have enough police 
officers to be in all places at all times. Peo- 
ple must help each other. And we're encour- 
aged by reports that New Yorkers are doing 
just that. We certainly hope it’s the begin- 
ning of a trend.” 

Commissioner Cawley, while praising cit- 
izen participation, voiced concern lest the 
public take the law into its own hands. 

In an interview yesterday, the Commis- 
sioner put it this way: 

“The fact that the people of the city are 
becoming more directly involved when they 
see a crime committed is a healthy sign— 
providing they don’t get carried away to the 
point where they see themselves as police, 
prosecutor and jury. 

“The involvement that they have should 
be a responsible one. They should call the 
police and permit the police to take the pris- 
oner before the courts. 

“There's where the ultimate decision 
should be made—not in the streets.” 

In contrast to the words of praise from the 
Mayor and the police Commissioner, a cyn- 
ical note was injected by one high police of- 
ficial. This official, who asked not to be 
named, commented that the new public par- 
ticipation was “good while it lasts,” but 
added: 

“As soon as someone gets a bullet between 
the eyes, that’s going to be the end of it.” 

Before Monday night’s incident in Brook- 
lyn, there were two cases on Manhattan’s 
West Side in which bystanders caught and 
held fleeing criminal suspects. 
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Last Friday night, three men captured two 
suspects in the mugging of a man on River- 
side Drive near 160th Street. One of the cap- 
tors in that case was Stephen S. Gold, a mem- 
ber of the State Liquor Authority. Another 
was Herman Farrell, a recently elected Dem- 
ocratic district leader in the area. 

Mr. Gold and Mr. Farrell chased the sus- 
pects on foot in different directions, then 
wrestled with them and held them until po- 
lice arrived. 

One day earlier, an angry crowd surrounded 
a taxicab into which three suspects had 
jamped after allegedly assaulting a young 
Woman and snatching her purse. The sus- 
pects appeared relieved and surrendered ea- 
gerly when the police arrived to arrest them 
and escort them away. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment is agreed to by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to accept the amendment 
and take it to conference. This bill has 
been passed by the Senate twice already. 
I cosponsored this measure in the past. 
It relates to crime and it deals with 
crime. I am prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO, 278 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 278. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 62, line 12, strike everything after 
the phrase “contracts to make” through page 
63, line 5, including the words “of the Ad- 
ministration” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“The Administration is authorized to enter 
into contracts to make payments to individ- 
uals employed in law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice or committed to enter an occupa- 
tion in law enforcement and criminal Justice, 
for loans, not exceeding $3,000 per academic 
year if that individual is enrolled on a full- 
time or part-time basis in undergraduate 
or graduate programs approved by the Ad- 
ministration. Loans to individuals assisted 
under this subsection shall be made on such 
terms and conditions as the Administration 
may determine, except that the total annual 
amount of any such loan, plus interest, shall 
be canceled for service as a full-time officer 
or employee of a law enforcement or criminal 
justice agency at the rate of 25 per centum of 
the total annual amount of such loans plus 
interest for each complete year of such serv- 
ice or its equivalent of such service, as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Administra- 
tion.” 
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On page 64, after subsection (4) add the 
following new section: 

“(5) developing curriculums leading to a 
degree in the field of criminal justice plan- 
ning.” 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Thomas Susman 
of the staff of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) may be granted 
the privilege of the floor during the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment would improve the LEEP 
program by providing direct grants to 
individuals employed in law enforcement 
and criminal justice so they can choose 
the universities that will best serve their 
professional needs, and second, by pro- 
viding funds to colleges and universities 
to encourage curriculums in criminal 
justice planning. Amendment No, 248 
has a similar provision but would give 
funds only to the institutions. 

Police authorities and others in the 
law enforcement field have expressed 
their strong desire for direct grants and 
the concept was accepted long ago by 
this body and the House in many of the 
higher education assistance measures 
which have been enacted. 

We should no longer entice able peo- 
ple into the law enforcement field with 
the inducement of furthering their ed- 
ucations, only to suddenly dash their 
hopes of completing their studies after 
their first or second year because of un- 
predictable reductions in institutional 
budgets or in the Federal LEAA funding. 
This betrays our commitment to enrich 
the field of law enforcement and criminal 
justice with more highly trained profes- 
sionals. The law enforcement profession 
is unanimous in its desires for this goal. 

My intent in this amendment is to fol- 
low the path already established in other 
Federal assistance programs to students 
of higher education. I ask for a ceiling 
figure of $3,000 per year per student in 
LEAA grants to people in the law-en- 
forcement field. The Office of Education 
reports that under the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan programs up to $2,500 is given 
to students each year, and that does not 
include the various State assistance pro- 
grams which boost this figure consider- 
ably. I ask for a forgiveness feature, 
which would allow a 25-percent reduc- 
tion per annum working in the law-en- 
forcement field in the amount of the loan 
which must be repaid, in order to provide 
incentive to students under the program 
to continue in the law-enforcement field 
once they have accepted a loan. The 
Office of Education reports that under 
their various assistance programs, for- 
giveness percentages run at 25 percent 
for graduate students, and 20 percent for 
upperclassmen in undergraduate schools. 
In other words, my recommendations 
closely parallel the procedures followed 
in other Federal assistance programs to 
higher education, and if implemented, 
will remedy the present inequities and 
inefficiencies which are preventing the 
LEEP program from functioning most 
effectively. 

Mr. President, this amendment is very 
simple in nature and it is easily under- 
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stood. It does not have to be debated 
long. I hope that the amendment will be 
accepted by the Senate, inasmuch as so 
many law-enforcement officials want it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. HRUSKA., Mr. President, the pro- 
posal of the Senator from California 
would provide for direct grants to indi- 
vidual students for the law enforcement 
educational programs. The focus of that 
program would be fixed in such a way 
that any individual could apply for a 
grant directly rather than having the 
LEAA make the grants to the schools that 
then pay to the applicants for the funds. 

The disadvantages of the approach are 
numerous. In connection with adminis- 
tration, every school participating in the 
LEEP program administers the program 
through its own institutional resources. 
The universities do not charge for this 
service. It is provided free to the Govern- 
ment and to the students they are deal- 
ing with. There are over 2,000 schools 
participating in the LEEP program and 
almost 100,000 students. If the Federal 
Government had to assume the respon- 
sibility for administering this program, 
it would need to have someone at each of 
these 2,000 schools each semester at reg- 
istration time to determine if the stu- 
dent was eligible to participate, to de- 
termine if the school had acceptable pro- 
grams, and to determine if teachers and 
classrooms were adequate. 

That would be a very burdensome task 
and a very expensive one, not nearly as 
efficient as the manner in which it is now 
handled. 

The second disadvantage would be in 
planning. It would be impossible for 
schools to adequately plan for the influx 
of LEEP students if it did not receive a 
direct grant of funds. The direct grant 
gives the school a projected level of fund- 
ing from which it can determine how 
many teachers to hire, how many class- 
rooms to set aside for the program, and 
how many courses to offer. If the schools 
did not have direct grants, they would 
not know until registration time how 
many applicants they would have for the 
LEEP program and accordingly could not 
guarantee that they would have teachers 
and classrooms available for dealing with 
these students. 

Finally, the third disadvantage lies in 
the fact that LEEP programs differ from 
other Government student loan pro- 
grams. It is an individualized program 
which requires universities to establish 
specialized courses in law enforcement. 
These courses require highly specialized 
teachers in law enforcement and require 
a great deal more administrative plan- 
ning than other programs. Such plan- 
ning would be impossible if the schools 
did not know in advance a firm level of 
students who would be participating in 
the program. 

The amendment, if agreed to, would 
result in chaos. It would also be much 
more expensive and burdensome and in- 
efficient than the present method. I urge 
that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to do the opposite 
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of what the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska suggested. It is supposed to 
provide a mechanism whereby students 
can apply to LEAA for a loan. There is 
no vast bureaucracy at the university 
level. They could make an application for 
a loan, and if they are able to receive 
that loan, they can be guaranteed they 
will get an education in law enforcement. 

The purpose of the amendment, as I 
indicated, is to do away with the bureau- 
cratic method we now have. Sometimes 
when they apply they are told, “All right, 
you have 3 years. We have the 
money. We will provide that for 3 
years.” Then, 1 year goes by and they 
are cut off and there is no question that 
they can complete their studies. They 
say, “We do not have the money this 
year.” 

I feel it is clear that we need a simpler, 
better coordinated mechanism, and the 
mechanism I am suggesting in this 
amendment could not be simpler. One 
makes an application to LEAA. He does 
not make an application to 1 of 1,000 
colleges, or to 10 of 1,000 colleges in our 
country; he makes an application to the 
LEAA for the money. 

There are other programs in our Gov- 
ernment that apply in exactly this way. 
That is why we did it—because there has 
been experience with this form of pro- 
gram, 

We are attempting in this amendment 
to track existing programs. That is what 
we are doing. There is an experience in 
this. This is not something unique. This 
is not something we have pulled out of 
the clouds. We have had experience with 
this in other agencies of Government, 
for example, in the Office of Education. 
We are trying to make it work in the 
Mw enforcement area. 

If we want to have the best-equipped 
and the most highly trained law-enforce- 
ment. officers, we had better educate 
them and we had better give them the 
kinds of loans they need to be educated. 

There is nothing wrong at all in pro- 
viding a foregiveness provision. I think 
if we get the young men who have this 
education to stay in law enforcement for 
4 years, we will have accomplished a 
great deal. 

So I would like the Senate to accept 
the amendment, and to do for students in 
the field of law enforcement what we are 
doing now for students in the field of 
liberal arts, the sciences, and in graduate 
studies. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, does 
the Senator from Kentucky want some 
time? 

Mr. COOK. I will take a couple of 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Caifornia, in 
a way, is an addition of some $200 under 
the proposal, because I think we now 
provide something like $2,200. We have 
another section in the bill that provides 
approximately another $600 to the in- 
dividual for books. 

I could be mistaken about that because 
of the difference between the Senate and 
the House bill. I am not quite sure, but I 
believe I am close to being right. 
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What does surprise me is that, some- 
how or other—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
put his microphone on? We cannot hear 
what he is saying. 

Mr. COOK. I am afraid the volume 
control is not being operated. 

The Senator from Kentucky has been 
here for approximately 44% years. What 
we have to do is make available to the 
individual, as close as we can to his own 
location, those benefits which the Fed- 
eral Government extends to him in the 
various programs. I am not sure how 
big the bureaucracies are. I can say that 
the student loan office at the University 
of Louisville has four people in it. I do 
not believe that is too big a bureaucracy. 

The Southern Police Institute, which 
is located at that university, has work- 
ing programs with the city of Louisville 
Police Department and the county po- 
lice department. As a matter of fact, 
the city and county provide a great deal 
of education for their policemen. Many 
of them are supplemented, and they do 
that through the student loan office 
where LEAA funds are available there. 

May I ask the manager of the bill how 
many universities and colleges in the 
United States are now authorized to 
make and are accredited for making 
LEAA loans? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are more 
than 1,000. I do not have the exact num- 
ber, but it is more than 1,000, and there 
are over 95,000 students in this pro- 
gram now. 

Mr. COOK. I would only say to the 
Senator from California, I would hate to 
see the LEAA office in Washington, if we 
are talking about a bureaucracy, having 
to handle 95,000 applications for stu- 
dent programs or for LEAA programs. 
If we wanted to have a disaster, that 
would really be a disaster. We would not 
have to worry about whether a student 
was accredited for 3 years and perhaps 
his funds would be cut oT after the first 
year; we would really be concerned about 
whether he would be able to get his loan 
within those 3 years. 

The manager of the bill said that 
95,000 student loans have been issued 
under the program. The manager of the 
LEAA office in Washington would have 
to keep track of 95,000 loans or grants 
under the present program. Therefore, 
they have been disbursed to more than 
1,000 educational institutions throughout 
the Nation, so that the students can be 
handled at the local level. 

I can only say, when we talk about a 
bureaucracy, that the proposal of the 
Senator from California would be an 
astronomical proposal of bureaucracy of 
the worst kind. 

I ask for rebuttal from the Senator 
from California, because having been on 
the boards of several universities and 
colleges—not now, but before I came to 
the Senate—I think the receptivity of 
administrators at the college level is one 
of understanding and trying to work out 
a program for students who do not have 
financial resources. 

On the other hand, if a student had 
to make a written application and send 
it to the LEAA office in Washington, it 
would be of the most impersonal nature. 
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A student would have to wait in line for 
an allocation of funds, to see whether 
that could be accomplished. 

The amendment would seem to defeat 
the purpose of placing a student in a lo- 
eal institution, with local law officers, to 
obtain sufficient funds to finish his train- 
ing. We would then find ourselves in the 
overwhelming situation of having an 
agency—an impersonal agency—in the 
Nation’s Capital which now, as of this 
date, would have 95,000 files on loans 
that had been made to students. I am 
quite sure that many of those students 
would not now have those loan oppor- 
tunities if they had to be made through 
Washington, instead of through resident 
colleges where loan offices are located. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
share with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California his concern that 
the LEEP program be as responsive as 
possible to the needs of law enforcement 
officers throughout the Nation. But after 
a careful analysis of his amendment 
and consultation with those who now 
administer the LEEP program, I find I 
cannot support the amendment. 

LEEP funds now go directly to schools 
throughout the Nation which have es- 
tablished law enforcement education 
programs. The establishment of these 
programs requires a financial commit- 
ment on the part of the colleges or the 
universities. 

Programs must be planned, and in- 
structors must be hired. If the schools 
cannot count on the set number of dol- 
lars—as under the present program— 
commitments of this kind cannot be 
made. 

I am concerned that funding this pro- 
gram through students would introduce 
a significant element of uncertainty into 
the program that would undermine its 
quality of education. 

In addition, I note that the admin- 
istrative cost of this program is now 
borne by the schools. Were this to be 
made a direct aid to students program, 
this administrative cost would have to 
be picked up by LEAA itself. 

I am concerned that this could lower 
by 8 to 10 percent the funds that are now 
available to support education. I would 
prefer that this 8 to 10 percent not be 
taken up in administrative costs. 

Finally, we must all recognize that all 
bureaucratic programs that operate by 
mail have difficulties. Were LEAA to 
award students grants through applica- 
tions without personal contact between 
the agency and the student, all sorts of 
problems would arise. The schools now 
work out these difficulties face to face. 
I do not believe, in short, that this 
amendment would give people better 
service or better education. 

I cannot support it. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAYH 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, this history 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration over the past 5 years has 
been a classic study in the misallocation 
of resources. While LEAA has been ex- 
pending ever increasing funds, its ad- 
ministration—with four directors in 5 
years, and an 11-month hiatus without 
leadership—has been crippled by con- 
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fusion and instability. LEAA has been 
unable or unwilling to see to it that its 
funds were not misspent. We have seen 
Federal funds send the sons of State 
officials to a private school, provide free 
transportation for city and State offi- 
cials, buy 1,000 McDonald’s hamburgers 
and produce a $15,000 film that was 
never used. We have seen excessive cash 
balances of Federal funds maintained 
by States and used to purchase Federal 
bonds. We have seen large corporations 
profiting from contracts for which there 
was no competitive bidding, and con- 
sulting firms with little or no credentials 
receive huge contracts. Those funds 
which were properly spent were often of 
questionable value. Defense contractors 
received lucrative contracts with LEAA 
funds to provide law enforcement agen- 
cies with modified military equipment, 
some of it originally developed for the 
Indochina war. Little research has been 
done into the necessity or usefulmess of 
such machinery. Excessive funds have 
been spent on police hardware. Mean- 
while, programs such as those designed 
to address juvenile delinquency—where 
most crime is spawned—were extremely 
underfunded. 

Most seriously, LEAA has provided no 
standards or guidelines to the States for 
their expenditure of funds. Nor has any 
effective evaluation program heen devel- 
oped. 

LEAA has also been accused of insen- 
sitivity to the constitutional rights of 
those its funds are spent to protect. It 
took over 2 years, and the persistent ef- 
forts of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights, before LEAA recognized its 
responsibilities to prevent racial dis- 
crimination in the use of its funds. 
Throughout this period, citizens were 
forced to turn to the Federal courts to 
end discrimination by States that were 
receiving these Federal funds. LEAA still 
makes little effort to examine possible 
discriminatory distribution of services. 
Nor does the Agency give sufficient atten- 
tion to privacy rights. Computer data 
systems and surveillance equipment are 
undoubtedly necessary tools in modern 
law enforcement. But their use must be 
carefully tailored to prevent interference 
with the constitutional rights of citizens. 
LEAA has not provided adequate regu- 
lation to accomplish this. 

I could dwell at length on the misuse 
of funds, the insensitivity to constitu- 
tional rights, the bureaucratic redtape 
and delay that have characterized LEAA 
operations, but these have been well-doc- 
umented through the careful and 
thorough investigations of the House 
Government Operations and Judiciary 
Committees, and by the report of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition. I do not say that 
all the decisions reached by LEAA have 
been wrong, not that the great bulk of 
LEAA funds have not been used properly, 
and with good results. But there is no 
question in my mind that millions of dol- 
lars have been wasted on programs that 
have been inadequately planned and 
controlled. 

There is little question that LEAA op- 
erations have improved considerably 
over the past 2 years. If the trend con- 
tinues, the program might resolve many 
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of its deficiencies. We cannot, however, 
assume that victory over waste and mis- 
allocation is complete. We cannot expect 
this improvement to be permanent. 

Much of the failure of LEAA has been 
due to a lack of direction. It was in its 
beginning a new program with the ad- 
mirable objective of returning power and 
decisionmaking to the States. But the 
legislation failed to inform either the 
States or LEAA what was expected of 
them. It spoke of comprehensive plans, 
but failed to define what that meant. It 
spoke of improving law enforcement, but 
failed to delineate what that included. It 
spoke of local needs, but failed to assure 
local participation. LEAA has been 
allowed to drift without a thorough ex- 
amination of its operations. 

We are now being asked to fund LEAA 
for another 5 years. The Criminal Laws 
Subcommittee has only held 2 days of 
hearings on LEAA, and the full Judiciary 
Committee has been denied an oppor- 
tunity to examine the issues. The House, 
however, has studied it deeply, and made 
many vital changes in the law. These 
should give LEAA a stronger sense of di- 
rection. Comprehensiveness has gained a 
meaning. States remain free to develop 
programs appropriate to their particular 
needs, but will be held to a greater degree 
of accountability, both federally and 
locally, for misdirected programs and 
misused funds. But as admirable as these 
provisions may be, they depend on the 
executive branch for effectiveness. My 
distinguished colleague from West Vir- 
ginia (Ropert C. Byrp) has recently 
stressed the need for continuing over- 
sight of the FBI. We cannot afford less 
diligence with LEAA. The many abuses 
to which FBI operations are subject—the 
covert, unnecessary surveillance of pri- 
vate citizens, the maintenance of data 
files unrelated to criminal justice, the use 
of respected law enforcement personnel 
as political pawns—the potential for 
such abuses are multiplied many times 
over on the State level. 

I think a 2-year extension of LEAA 
is justified. This will allow time to adapt 
to the new amendments, and perhaps to 
remedy many of the deficiencies that 
we have seen. Many State projects de- 
pend on longer term funding. But we 
cannot afford to wait 5 years before ex- 
amining LEAA again. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I yield back the rest 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
(putting the question). 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. TUNNEY. I am willing to take a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bien) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxse and 
Mr. Tarr) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 9, 
nays 85, as follows: 

[ No, 256 Leg.] 
YEAS—9 


Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Ribicoff 


NAYS—85 


Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 


Bayh 
Hart 
Hathaway 


Stevenson 
Tunney 
Williams 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
‘Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick Helms 
Byrd, Hollings 
Harry F., Jr. Hruska 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Hughes 
Case Humphrey 
Chiles Inouye 
Church Jackson 
Cook Javits 
Cotton Johnston 
Cranston Long 
Curtis Magnuson 
Dole Mathias 
Domenici McClellan 
Dominick McGee 
Eagleton McGovern 


NOT VOTING—6 
Biden McClure Stennis 
Clark Saxbe Taft 

So Mr. TunNEY’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield first for a motion to recon- 
sider the vote? 

I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLES 10 AND 37, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 8537. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to make permanent 
certain provisions of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act of 1950, as amended, and 
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for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. Harry F, BYRD, JR., Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. Tower, and Mr. Scorr of Virginia 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 8152) to amend 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 to improve law 
enforcement and criminal justice, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 263. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hart’s amendment (No. 263) is as 
follows: 

On page 45, lines 24-25, and page 46, line 1, 
strike out the words: “$1,500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1976; $1,750,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1977; 
and $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1978.” and insert in lieu thereof: 
“and for succeeding fiscal years, such sums as 
the Congress might authorize.” 


Mr. HART. For Senators who are pres- 
ent, it would be my judgment that we 
will come to a vote on this amend- 
ment shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Michigan may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. HART. In arguing in support of 
this amendment, I would anticipate tak- 
ing no more than 5 minutes. It is a 
very simple amendment. 

While we have a sufficient number of 
Senators present for a second, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment was printed in yesterday’s Record, 
together with some explanatory remarks 
which may be found at page S11858. 

The amendment does not change or af- 
fect the structure of LEAA in any way. 
What it does is reduce the period for 
which money is authorized from 5 years 
to 2 years. This shorter 2-year period 
of authorization matches the 2-year au- 
thorization provided in the House bill 
and the amounts for these 2 years under 
this amendment are the same as the 
amounts for those 2 years in the substi- 
tute. Thereafter, for the remaining 3 
years, my amendment provides that ap- 
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propriations be made of “such sums as 
Congress might authorize.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Brian Conboy, of the staff of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, be permitted to be present in the 
Chamber during the consideration of this 
measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. My amendment does not 
change the 5-year renewal of the agency’s 
life provided by the substitute. But it 
would require LEAA to come back after 
its next 2 fiscal years of operation and 
seek additional authorization. 

The other body in passing H.R. 8152 
felt that 5 years was too long a time be- 
fore Congress would have another in- 
depth review of this critical agency, 
which administers a billion-dollar pro- 
gram and whicl. has had more than its 
share of problems, complaints, and con- 
troversies—which I think is a very com- 
pelling argument. 

I agree, and urge the Senate to extend 
the authorization for only 2 years. We all 
know that the great majority of programs 
such as this are authorized on a 2- or 3- 
year basis, not 5. Right now my col- 
leagues are, I believe, particularly sen- 
sitive to the problem of adequate con- 
gressional oversight of how the executive 
branch implements the laws we pass. 
Here is an opportunity to insure we will 
be able to exercise our power and dis- 
charge our duty to carry out the neces- 
sary oversight. 

To be sure LEAA would still be subject 
to annual appropriations review under 
the very able and conscientious scrutiny 
of the Senator from Arkansas. I com- 
mend the Senator for the improvements 
that his substitute would make in the 
LEAA program and I am confident that 
he will review carefully the agency’s ex- 
penditure of funds when the Justice De- 
partment appropriation is processed. 

Nevertheless, we all also know that 
substantive amendments to a program 
and a basic review of its fundamental 
operations is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the course of the appropriation proc- 
ess; the necessary leverage for funda- 
mental congressional oversight also re- 
quires insuring that the agency will have 
to seek additional authorization in the 
not too distant future. 

I expect it will also be suggested that 
the 2-year period is too short even if 
5 years might be considered too long an 
extension of the agency’s authorization. 
In the past, LEAA has received two 3- 
year authorizations. 

First. But we have continued serious 
questions about LEAA’s performance; 

Second. There is a new director at 
LEAA and his policies are unknown; 

Third. The House has decided that a 
2-year authorization is needed for over- 
sight; and 

Fourth. A substantial number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives feel that fur- 
ther fundamental reforms may be 
needed. 

In view of all these considerations we 
should review LEAA in 2 years. 
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Mr. President, the one concern that 
bothered me for a while was whether, by 
limiting to just 2 years the money com- 
mitment, even though the program’s 
structure runs for 5 years, we would be 
disabling the cities, the States, and other 
recipients of grant money from making 
the kind of long-term planning that 
usually is most helpful and efficient. My 
concern was relieved when the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors wrote in support of this 
amendment limiting the authorization to 
2 years. One paragraph of their letter 
reads as follows: 

City officials are well aware of the im- 
provements in the LEAA program since its 
inception in 1968, but we feel that some 
scrutiny by the Congress bi-annually would 
strengthen this crime fighting program— 
which is so essential to local officials. 

Congressional oversight every two years, 
in our opinion, will also give public officials 
at all levels an opportunity to exchange in- 
formation regularly on the progress of the 
LEAA program. 


That letter is printed in yesterday’s 
Recorp at page 21738. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can agree 
to an amendment which I think is in the 
order of a conservative proposal, and I 
think it is a wise one. 

One other point should be noted. 

Last November, the Detroit Free Press 
carried a very interesting story regarding 
the White House’s own evaluation of 
LEAA. 

The story referred to a memorandum 
obtained by Knight newspapers sharply 
critical of the agency. The memo was 
prepared by career experts on the agency 
in the President’s Office of Management 
and Budget. The Free Press story went 
on to state, and I quote: 

The memo says LEAA is suffering from 
“substantial management weaknesses” and 
doesn’t even know whether the hundreds of 
millions of dollars it has parceled out were 
spent in accordance with the law. 

“Fund disbursements under this loosest of 
grant programs are so slow as to make one 
wonder whether a real need exists,” the memo 
says. “Reliable indications of accomplish- 
ment are practically non-existent, and criti- 
cism of the program is increasing.” 


According to the news story, the memo 
went on to say: 

That LEAA doesn’t know what is happen- 
ing with its funds, evaluation is impossible 
and attacks on a defenseless program are 
encouraged. 


According to the news story, Casper 
Weinberger, Director of OMB, acknowl- 
edged the existence of the memo and that 
it had been drafted by the OMB staff, but 
merely demurred that it did not have 
“official status.” 

So what we have here is an evaluation 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
admitting that LEAA right now does not 
have adequate control, much less evalu- 
ation of how the funds have been spent 
or an ability to determine what the re- 
sults have been. 

If there was ever an indication from 
the horse’s mouth that we ought to 
watch this agency closely and not leave 
it run amuck for 5 years, I think this 
memo is a good illustration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Anticrime Funds Mishandled.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTICRIME FUNDS MISHANDLED 
(By Clark Hoyt) 

WASHINGTON.—A White House staff memo 
charges that the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) is so 
badly managed and has achieved so little it 
might be wise to consider firing the boss, 
Jerris Leonard. 

The confidential memo obtained by 
Knight newspapers contains a scorching ap- 
praisal of an agency which has distributed 
about $850 million in federal anti-crime 
funds to state and local governments over 
the past four years. 

Prepared by career officials of President 
Nixon's Office of Management and Budget, 
the memo does not actually recommend the 
dismissal of Leonard, generally regarded as a 
Nixon favorite. 

But it says one alternative for reforming 
LEAA might be the appointment of a new 
administrator “in order to obtain a more ef- 
fective management approach.” 

Caspar Weinberger, director of the budget 
office which drafted the memo, said it 
“doesn't have anything like an official 
status.” 

Weinberger added in a telephone inter- 
view that he personally was “not aware of 
any crying problems at the moment” within 
LEAA, which was created by the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

Nevertheless, the document is the first 
clear indication that doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of LEAA, aired frequently on Cap- 
itol Hill, are shared by at least some mem- 
bers of the Nixon administration. 

The memo says LEAA is suffering from 
“substantial management weaknesses” and 
doesn’t even know whether the hundreds of 
millions of dollars it has parceled out were 
spent in accordance with the law. 

“Fund disbursements under this loosest 
of grant programs are so slow as to make 
one wonder whether a real need exists,” the 
memo says. “Reliable indications of accom- 
plishment are practically non-existent, and 
criticism of the program is increasing.” 

Budget officials described the sharply crit- 
ical memo as one of a series of working 
papers written last spring in preparation for 
internal meetings to begin shaping a new 
presidential budget. 

The officials emphasized that the memo 
was intended as a basis for discussion about 
the future of LEAA and did not represent 
White House policy. 

Final review of LEAA spending requests 
will be taken up early in November, Wein- 
berger said. 

He added that there was never any se- 
rious discussion within the budget office 
about the alternative of recommending 
Leonard’s replacement. Nor has the budget 
office ever requested—either formally or 
informally—that the White House oust 
Leonard, Weinberger said. 

The budget director hinted broadly, how- 
ever, that LEAA’s days could be numbered 
because it might no longer be needed if 
Congress approves a Nixon request for spe- 
cial law enforcement revenue sharing. 

Under that proposal, federal crime fight- 
ing dollars would go directly to the states 
to be spent as state and local officials 
thought best. The present setup, under 
which the states must receive prior LEAA 
approval for their programs, would presum- 
ably be scrapped. 

“I don't know if a new LEAA would be 
necessary,” Weinberger said. “It is at least 
possible to suggest it would be unnecessary.” 

He added: “What we want to get away 
from is a formal application for federal funds 
for each rather narrow program.” If state 
and local officials misspend the money they 
get from Washington, Weinberger contin- 
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ued, “state and local voters would be able to 
take care of them.” 

In the meantime, the memo said, LEAA 
has been regarded as a forerunner of revenue 
sharing. 

“This similarity has been elevated to a 
guilding principle by LEAA and has been mis- 
interpreted and misapplied as a justification 
for the exercise of minimum management 
responsibility for the funds which it admin- 
isters,” 

That means, the memo said, “that LEAA 
doesn't know what is happening with its 
funds, evaluation is impossible and attacks 
on a defenseless program are encouraged.” 

LEAA began a “belated crash effort” to 
audit the use of its funds by states, the 
memo said. But, it added: “Where audits 
have turned up discrepancies, LEAA has 
been slow to take appropriate action.” 

The memo posed three alternatives for im- 
proving LEAA: 

Budget office pressure on the Justice De- 
partment, which controls LEAA, in the form 
of a letter uring specific reforms. 

A special task force to draft a plan of im- 
provement. 

Firing Leonard. 

The memo recommended the first alter- 
native and concluded that, while there are 
serious problems with LEAA, "the potential 
for significant accomplishment remains and 
additional time and effort to develop this 
potential appears warranted.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 1 
believe there is an urgent need for a 5- 
year authorization for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration pro- 
gram. 

The 2-year authorization proposed by 
the House Judiciary Committee does not 
give adequate time to meet the very real 
and compelling needs of State and local 
governments deeply involved in carrying 
out the LEAA-~-supported crime reduction 
program, 

One reason a 5-year period is needed 
is apparent from an examination of the 
LEAA-sponsored program to date. 

The planning agencies of the 50 States 
now plan on a 5-year cycle under a re- 
quest by LEAA that they make long- 
range plans. Serious disruptions to the 
efficiency and effectiveness of that plan- 
ning process could develop if there is an 
authorization for only 2 years. 

Planning capabilities built up at the 
State and local levels are essential to 
sound program development and execu- 
tion, and these planning capabilities have 
been built at considerable effort. 

I believe we should not chance the con- 
siderable risk of harming this intricate— 
and very productive—planning process. 

The 5-year cycle is seen by planning 
experts as essential to a variety of pro- 
grams. 

State and local governments will be 
reluctant to embark on long-range im- 
provement programs if there is only a 2- 
year authorization. 

I doubt that they will make long-range 
plans for 2 years without any assurance 
that those plans will be accommodated. 
If those plans are to be accommodated, 
there is no reason why we should not ac- 
commodate them now in this legislation. 
Nothing we do in including a 5-year au- 
thorization here would keep any com- 
mittee having jurisdiction from holding 
hearings from time to time. 
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I point out something else, that if we 
now pass this amendment, 2 years from 
now we will have no new experiences to 
show any development since these last 
hearings. Hence, I do not see anything 
will be gained by this amendment. 

I would say this, too, that the House 
has a 2-year provision in its bill. If we 
put 5 years in here, I am confident there 
will have to be some adjustments, some 
compromise with the House and it will 
result in less than 5 years, no doubt. Four 
years, it seems to me, are the very least 
that should be considered because 2 
years does not give time to gain any new 
experience, and we would want to be able 
to develop a record as to how the pro- 
gram is progressing. 

Mr. President, I note, too, that there 
are several thousand employees of State 
and local planning agencies. Experts in 
crime control and criminal justice are 
not easy to find. Many States may find 
it difficult to recruit replacements to fill 
vacancies caused by normal attrition if 
only a 2-year authorization exists. 

I can very well foresee that many of 
the experts in planning, employed by 
the States on a permanent basis, who 
continually evaluate the needs of the 
State and make the plans, would not 
feel comfortable or secure on a 2-year 
planning authorization. 

Mr. President, let me read from the 
statement of Mr. Ronald Weber on be- 
half of the National Association of Ur- 
ban Criminal Justice Planners of Los 
Angeles, Calif., when he testified with 
regard to this particular issue, as fol- 
lows: 

Senator Hruska. You suggest that annual 
plan requirements should be abandoned in 
favor of multiyear plans. That would carry 
with it the inherent element of a longer 
term of authorization for the LEAA rather 
than a shorter term, would it not? 

Mr. WEBER. Yes, sir, it would. If the ques- 
tion is, Mr. Chairman, do I favor 2 or 5 
years, my answer would be the 5-year ex- 
tension if that is possible. 


He is from the National Association 
of Urban Criminal Justice Planners. 
That is how the planners feel about it. 

Another thing, Mr. President, crim- 
inal justice experts agree that most anti- 
crime projects take more than 2 years 
to plan and carry out. The average life 
of LEAA projects-is in excess of 3 years. 
Even a project that sounds rather easy— 
for instance, developing a new curricu- 
lum for a police training program—vwil! 
take at least 3 years to carry out. 

One danger in a short-term authori- 
zation is that some agencies may be 
tempted to expend a disproportionately 
large amount of funds on equipment 
items—which can be handled on a 
short-term basis. 

In other words, instead of planning 
programs for the training and develop- 
ment of the system so as to make it more 
effective, many cities, municipalities, and 
so forth may simply say, “We have only 
got 2 years. In order to get our share of 
this, we will just buy equipment.” 

I think that would do more harm than 
good. 

Long-range, studied planning ap- 
proaches would suffer as a result. 

Good planning for use of funds is 
based on some certainty that the funds 
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will be available for a reasonably long 
period of time. 

All of us in the Congress are deeply 
concerned over obtaining maximum 
value from Federal funds. The wisest use 
and allocation results from sound plan- 
ning, and planning that stretches beyond 
the period of only a year or two. 

The Congress must continue to watch 
carefully the LEAA-sponsored program— 
as it watches all programs for which it 
bears responsibility. This oversight re- 
sponsibility can be carried out effectively 
in the context of & 5-year authorization. 
Hearings can be held whenever needed, 
and amendments to the legislation pro- 
posed whenever needs arise. 

As we all recall, substantive amend- 
ments relating to the LEAA program 
were fashioned by the Congress in 1970, 
midway through the 5-year authoriza- 
tion period. 

The Congress intentionally made LEAA 
an agency which has a small staff. I am 
concerned that a 2-year authorization 
would be counterproductive. It would pre- 
clude the staff from devoting the time 
needed to operating and improving the 
program, since there would be more fre- 
quent need to go through the complex 
process of hearings on new legislation 
every 2 years. The Congress in its own 
self-interest should not divert the limit- 
ed staff resources from the priority tasks, 
especially when it determined that the 
agency must manage very large appro- 
priations. 

I believe that a 5-year cycle is con- 
sistent with sound use of Federal funds 
and will enable States and localities to 
build soundly on their work of the past 
5 years. As we have seen during the past 
5 years, it is easy for the Congress to 
have oversight hearings and fashion 
changes in the program even in the con- 
text of a 5-year authorization. We should 
continue with this basic approach, for 
it is a necessity for States and localities 
to have the time needed to develop the 
most effective and long-lasting ap- 
proaches to reduction in crime. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
this last observation. As I stated a few 
moments ago, I believe that 2 years is too 
short. Some may honestly believe that 5 
years is too long. But, as I pointed out, 
if we put 2 years in this bill, that will be 
the end of it. There will be no way to 
correct it or to discuss it or vven to eval- 
uate it. That is an issue that would not 
be in the conference. But, with 5 years, it 
will be in conference and will give us the 
opportunity to discuss and evaluate the 
matter. 

In my judgment, 4 years should be 
the minimum if we are going to make 
this program effective and give some 
stability, and give to those who are en- 
gaged in planning, who are employed as 
experts in that field, some assurance of 
a feeling of security that they do not 
have to be looking for other jobs, that if 
they do their work well, the planning can 
continue. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a 2-year 
term for a plan like the LEAA is not 
practical. It would be highly disadvan- 
tageous. In fact, it would be obstructive 
to a smooth-running organization. My 
hope is that the Senate will approve the 
5-year term provided for in the bill. 
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I invite attention to the fact that we 
are coming to the end of the 5th year of 
the initial 5-year term of the LEAA, and 
it has worked very well. 

There are three points I should like 
to make in connection with the advis- 
ability of a longer term. 

One is this: One of the major factors 
that called for the formation of statewide 
plans had been the fragmentation of law 
enforcement efforts. Many thousands of 
different political subdivisions were en- 
gaged in the law enforcement business, 
but with very little interconnection, co- 
operation, or interrelationship. One of 
the saving features of the plan for im- 
provement has been the longer term 
given to the life of this program, on an 
assured basis, where the communities can 
engage in plans for common use. 

For example, a radio station would 
not be very practical if the permit were 
for only 2 years. There are many such 
instances in which political subdivisions 
can work on a better basis over a longer 
period of time. 

Second, the normal budgeting period 
for purposes of planning financial pro- 
grams of these political subdivisions goes 
into the future anywhere from 3 to 5 
years. It cannot be done on a yearly basis. 
This would virtually mandate a yearly 
basis since there is high degree of prob- 
ability that it will end after 2 years. 

The third point is that the various pro- 
grams involve many employees. They in- 
volve many experts in the field of law 
enforcement and criminal justice. There 
would be great difficulty in recruiting and 
maintaining personnel on the basis of an 
assured 2-year term, and that would be 
highly disadvantageous. 

It is said that it would facilitate an 
overview by Congress if we had only 2 
years. We then could look at the plan and 
decide whether we wanted to change it, 
and if not, we could renew it. 

This plan was originally passed in 1968. 
In 1970, our Judiciary Committee de- 
cided some improvements had to be 
made. They were made at the end of 2 
years, and they were made to advantage. 
However, there was no threat at that 
time to the cessation of that program. 
Those who subscribed to it knew that 
there was an assured life of 5 years. 

So any time we see something that is 
maladjusted, the Judiciary Committee 
and Congress can work on it and make 
such changes as are necessary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We also have an an- 
nual oversight opportunity in this pro- 
gram each year, in each House, in the 
Appropriations Committees, with respect 
to the funding of it—whether we are 
overfunding it or underfunding it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., So that we have the 
supervision, the oversight, by each 
House—the Senate and the House—each 
year. We can go further than that, if it 
is necessary, and hold hearings on it at 
any time. 

I do not see what this amendment 
adds. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is a good observa- 
tion, and of course that is within the 
framework of the authorization. We must 
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appropriate annually for the purpose of 
the next year’s program. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment of- 
fered by Senator Harr to reduce the 
LEAA authorization from 5 to 2 years. 
This will bring the Senate bill into line 
with the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives and will serve a number 
of desirable ends. It will allow some de- 
gree of certainty for a period of 2 years in 
LEAA planning and funding. At the 
same time, it will give the Senate ample 
time to give the LEAA program the re- 
view that it deserves by reason of its im- 
portance. An extension of time for a 
period less than 2 years would not, in 
my view, serve either of these purposes 
as well. Extending the program now for 
a period of 5 years would, on the other 
hand, make needed review difficult. 

The role of LEAA in our total national 
efforts to achieve improved law enforce- 
ment cannot be underestimated. LEAA 
has resulted in improved police work. It 
has aided comprehensive planning at the 
State and local level. 

In Maryland, we now have a unified 
district court system, a statewide public 
defender system, a corrections training 
commission, new standards for command 
and supervising training for police man- 
agement personnel, and standards for 
police agency funding including training, 
communications, insurance, reporting, 
and salary and hours, among others. 
These reforms are in some part due to the 
LEAA programs. 

Importantly, LEAA has also provided 
a framework within which we can 
operate to comprehensively attack prob- 
lems of law enforcement, corrections, and 
rehabilitations. I believe that this frame- 
work can assist us in a reevaluation of 
the effectiveness of the program. 

Some changes in the program, I be- 
lieve, cannot wait such a review. Accord- 
ingly, I am cosponsoring the amendment 
today to increase the juvenile justice 
component of LEAA funding to the 
States. But this is only one aspect of the 
changes that should be considered. Ac- 
cordingly, I believe we should extend the 
program now for 2 years, a period which 
would give the Senate adequate oppor- 
tunity to consider proposals for change, 
and begin to hold full and complete hear- 
ings on such possible changes in the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin), and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
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from Delaware (Mr. Bien) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. McCture) and 
the Senators from Ohio (Mr. Saxse and 
Mr. Tart) are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 48, as follows: 

[No. 257 Leg.] 

YEAS—43 

Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 


Javits 
Kennedy 


Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Scott, Va. 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Mondale 


NAYS—48 


Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Long 


NOT VOTING—9 
Ervin Saxbe 
Clark McClure Stennis 

Eastland McIntyre Taft 

So Mr. Hart’s amendment (No. 263) 
was rejected. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


McClellan 
Moss 


Cannon 


Cotton 
Curtis 


Biden 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1808) to appor- 
tion funds for the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways and to 
authorize funds in accordance with 
title 23, United States Code, for fiscal 
year 1974, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6676) to 
continue until July 1, 1976, the existing 
suspension of duty on manganese ore, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6676) to continue until 
July 1, 1976, the existing suspension of 
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duty on manganese ore, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8152) to 
amend title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to im- 
prove law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 276 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my Amendment No. 276. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 13, between lines 19 and 20, in- 
sert the following: 

“(4) provide for procedures under which 
plans may be submitted annually from units 
of general local government or combinations 
thereof having a population of at least one 
hundred thousand persons to use funds re- 
ceived under this ~art to carry out a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement of law 
enforcement and criminal justice in the ju- 
risdiction covered by the plan;”’. 

Renumber the succeeding paragraphs in 
section 303(a) accordingly. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is self-explanatory. It would 
require that the States— 

Provide for procedures under which plans 
may be submitted annually from units of 
general local government or combinations 
thereof having a population of at least one 
hundred thousand persons to use funds re- 
ceived under this part to carry out a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement of law 
enforcement and criminal justice in the 
jurisdiction covered by the plan. 


Mr. President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, with 
this amendment we are trying to take 
the same reasoning which we have ac- 
cepted for the law enforcement assist- 
ance program itself, as it applies to the 
States, and apply that same reasoning in 
the development of procedures govern- 
ing the relationship of the States to units 
of local government or political subdi- 
visions of 100,000 or more. 

When we set up the law enforcement 
assistance program, we did not require 
the States to come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and ask for funds for a juvenile 
delinquency program, a corrections sys- 
tem, or hardware in individual applica- 
tions. What we expect from the States 
is that they plan and develop a com- 
prehensive program. 

This amendment would require the 
States to set up procedures to permit 
local units of government of 100,000 or 
more to develop a comprehensive plan so 
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that they would not have to come back 
to the State planning agency time and 
time again, as so often happens on each 
one of a number of different applica- 
tions, instead, they would be permitted 
to come back to the States each year 
with a comprehensive program. 

Let me point out at the outset that 
there is nothing mandatory about this 
provision: a local government repre- 
senting 100,000 or more persons, if it 
wants to make a direct application to the 
State agency for each element of its law 
enforcement system, can do so, but if it 
wants to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram, one each year, then procedures will 
be established to enable it to do that. 

In principle, this amendment is not a 
new idea. At least two States at the 
present time have developed procedures 
to permit local political subdivisions to 
make such applications, and I think most 
successfully—the State of Ohio and the 
State of Florida. 

In Ohio it has been enormously suc- 
cessful and it has been extremely well 
received by both the Governor and by 
the mayors, in many instances repre- 
senting different political parties. It has 
also been successful in Florida. 

What I want to stress at this point, 
Mr. President, is that the States them- 
selves will still retain the ability either 
to approve or to disapprove the plans. 
They will still have final authority. We 
are not infringing on State authority 
whatsoever. 

I want to mention that point because 
I know the argument will be made that 
if we set up such a procedure, we may 
very well be undercutting the authority 
of the States to administer this program. 
But I quote now from the report, “The 
State of the States on Criminal Justice,” 
which is the report of the State plan- 
ning agencies on the effectiveness of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act, and in 
that report, at page 483 of the hearings, 
states: 

Under the current Safe Streets Act or 
President Nixon's special revenue sharing 
proposal for law enforcement, SPAs may 
choose to create local block grant programs, 
if, for whatever reason, that appears desira- 
ble. In both Ohio and Florida, the SPAs 
have exercised that option, but each retains 
authority to review local plans and pro- 
gramming. 


So I want to give assurance to the 
Senate that this is the substance of this 
amendment. The States still have final 
authority and final discretion for ap- 


proval of these comprehensive local 
plans. What we will be establishing here 
is the opportunity for the communities, 
on a voluntary basis, to have procedures 
by which they can take advantage, in 
their comprehensive programs, of the 
various benefits of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act. 

I can think of some communities— 
some in my own State—that have 10 or 
15 different jurisdictions, and every time 
a community wants to receive some kind 
of grant under LEAA, they have to clear 
it with 10 or 12 levels of administrative 
review. 

One of the complaints we hear time 
and time again from planners, and par- 
ticularly mayors and the League of Cities, 
is the enormous amount of duplication 
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and redtape they have to undergo in 
order to receive benefits under this pro- 
gram. 

It is hoped that with this program, 
taking the experience of the States of 
Ohio and Florida, and other States that 
are presently developing similar proce- 
dures, we will go a long way toward 
eliminating much of the duplication and 
redtape which exists in the program. 

So, for those reasons, I would hope 
this amendment may be accepted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me in support of 
this amendment from the National 
League of Cities and the Conference of 
Mayors be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 27, 1973. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: The National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors are in agreement with the intent 
of your proposed amendment to S. 1234, The 
Crime Control Act of 1973. 

Since 1968, City Officials have been deeply 
concerned with the limitations of the Safe 
Streets Act with regard to the identification 
of priorities at the local level. Further, there 
is no evidence to show that the cumbersome 
grant application process experienced by 
local criminal justice planners, does anything 
to improve and strengthen programs to re- 
duce crime. To the contrary, there is reason 
to believe that the great duplication of effort 
required to review each application has had 
a negative effect on the development of crime 
reduction programs at the local level. 

We believe that the Administration’s as- 
sertions that S. 1234 alleviates this problem 
should be subjected to close scrutiny by the 
Congress. Further, we feel that your amend- 
ment will improve local capabilities by re- 
quiring localities to develop and carry out 
a comprehensive plan for criminal justice 
and to be funded on the basis of that plan. 
This would not be inconsistent with the 
present requirement by LEAA that States 
similarly develop and submit a plan prior 
to receiving federal funds. 

We favor your amendment and welcome 
the opportunity to work with Congress in 
improving the capability of state and local 
governments to further reduce crime. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. Prircuarp, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, National 
League of Cities. 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

This amendment—or one construc- 
tion of it—is simply the Tunney amend- 
ment, the first amendment offered this 
afternoon, in a little different form, but 
the consequences would be just about 
the same. As I read it, it would be a 
breakdown of the present State compre- 
hensive planning block grant program. 

Notice what this amendment does. It 
compels the State in its overall plan- 
ning to “provide for procedures under 
which plans may be submitted annually 
from units of general local government 
or combinations thereof having a popu- 
lation of at least 100,000 persons to use 
funds received under this part to carry 
out a comprehensive plan for the im- 
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provement of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice in the jurisdiction covered 
by the plan; 

“Renumber the succeeding paragraphs 
in section 303(a) accordingly.” 

It takes away from the States the op- 
portunity to have a comprehensive plan. 
It would mean every large city can have 
a plan of its own independent of the 
State plan. If that is done, we have no 
State plan. It counts for nothing. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Coox). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the only 
thing I can add to what has been said 
is that within the framework of the Tun- 
ney amendment, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California put im a figure of 
50,000 population, and this amendment 
puts in a figure of 100,000 population. 

I do not know about the makeup of 
the respective States of some Senators 
here, but a figure of 100,000, unless we 
had a combination of counties in my 
own State, would not imclude the great 
majority of our cities. There would be 
only two areas in my State that could 
even qualify under this amendment. 

We are talking about the availability 
of funds to develop plans in metropoli- 
tan areas, and metropolitan areas are, 
in many areas in my State, those of less 
than 100,000 population. What in effect 
we are doing is extending a form of ex- 
clusivity te two metropolitan areas in my 
State and we are leaving out many com- 
munities that are in the 50,000 and 
60,000 population category which oper- 
ate under city councils, which have 
mayors, which operate under responsible 
county forms of government. They are 
going to be left to a State agency the way 
they are now. 

May I say that the figures in my State 
are encouraging to the Senator from 
Kentucky, because the largest metro- 
politan areas, as they are developed un- 
der the LEAA program, receive well over 
60 percent of the funds. 

I can only say that the Tunney amend- 
ment, which was turned down by the 
Senate, had a figure of 50,000, which I 
felt. rather discriminated against many 
metropolitan areas that face crime prob- 
lems and want to solve them. 

The pending amendment is more dis- 
criminatory. In many areas of the Mid- 
west, this would be rather am exclusive 
elub. This would have them propose their 
own plans as opposed to a State board 
which is composed of officials of the re- 
spective cities, people who have common 
knowledge of the problems of those 
cities. 

As a result, I feel that this is more 
of an exclusive curtailment than the 
Tunney amendment, and the Tunney 
amendment has been rejected by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
my good friend, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, were addressing his remarks to 
my amendment, because when listening 
to him, I could not even understand the 
amendment. 

The Tunney amendment required that 
75 percent of the LEAA funds go to ju- 
risdictions with 50,000 people in block 
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grants. There is nothing mandatory 
about my provision, other than that the 
States set up certain procedures. Noth- 
ing requires that they distribute funds 
to any of these units. The only thing 
we require in the amendment is that the 
State set up procedures by which groups 
of 100,000 or more can make application. 
It is completely different. Let me make 
it clear that the amendment would not 
affect the amount of money going from 
the States to units of local government. 
It would not deprive the State planning 
agency of any discretion im setting 
standards or priorities, since it would 
still have to approve the local compre- 
hensive plan. It would not prevent States 
from imposing its comprehensive:plan on 
local governments, since the amendment 
presumes that the State planning agency 
would require local plans to be consistent 
with the State plan and the amendment 
would not dictate allocation of funds 
among local recipients or among ele- 
ments of the State comprehensive plan. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I want to know the 
difference between the Tunney amend- 
ment which requires that 75 percent of 
the bloek grant funds go to jurisdictions 
having 50,000 people who ean then pro- 
pose their own plans and boards, and 
the Senator’s amendment which requires 
that there be communities of at least 
100,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is very simple. 
Under the Tumney amendment it is as 
if the State has to approve the plan. 
Under mine, the plan has to be consistent 
with the State program. That is a major 
difference. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I hate to 
disagree with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. However, I do not read that 
in the Senator’s amendment, and I hope 
that I can read. The amendment does not 
say that it is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State. 

Does the Senator mean by his lan- 
guage jurisdiction covered by the State 
plan or covered by the jurisdiction and 
plans that the local communities have to 
submit to the LEAA to have approved? 

Mr. KENNEDY. My amendment re- 
quires that the State set up procedures 
by which groups of 100,000 or more can 
make application through the State 
planning agency. The State planning 
agency then makes the final judgment 
as to whether the local groups are in 
conformity with the State plans, and 
it has to either approve or disapprove 
those plans. 

Nothing in the amendment says that 
any communities within the State neces- 
sarily have to get together. It does 
recognize the extraordinary number of 
different jurisdictions that exist in many 
parts of the country. Rather than require 
the people in each small community to 
make an application to the LEAA and say 
that they want to make an application 
for hardware or some other item, this 
would permit them to bind together to 
make a single comprehensive application 
and make it conform with State plans. 
They make one request. This is really 
a proposal to eliminate duplication. And 
redtape. 

This program is endorsed by the 
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League of Cities and the county mayors. 
It is an approach which is beginning to 
be utilized in New Orleans, Honolulu, 
and other major cities in the country. 

It is in use in an inereasing number 
of cities in Florida, and with consider- 
able support. The Governors of those 
States have embraced it and have en- 
dorsed it. We have found out that this 
is a system that eliminates duplication 
and redtape. It is an attempt to deal 
with a major problem in the administra- 
tion of law enforcement funds today. 

But unlike in the Tunney amendment, 
we do not restrict the distribution of 
funds. If the local communities want to 
plan this way, that is fine. If the States 
want to approve it, that is fine. Any 
local plan will necessarily have to be in- 
conformity with State plans. This is 
not greatly different in terms of planning 
from the kind of actions we have taken 
here a short while ago, such as with re- 
spect to the land use planning projects 
and a number of other programs the 
Senate has adopted. 

Mr. McCLELEAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I see nothing in the amendment which 
requires the States to approve plans at 
all. It is simply that they can do it now 
by going through the States. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said, if they want 
to get up a plan and submit it to the 
States, and it is approved, it is a part af 
the State’s plan. But in this instance, if 
they submit it, that is all. 

They specify that-a plan must be sub- 
mitted. There is no power under the pro- 
visions of the amendment to treat it. 
They have their plan. As to whatever 
money they take, there is no limit. 

Mr. COOK. I might say that the ex- 
planation of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is clearer than his amend- 
ment. If in fact what the Senator says is 
true, that they are already utilizing this 
plan in New Orleans, in Ohio, and Flor- 
ida, then obviously the authority to da 
this is already in existence under the act. 
If, in fact, that is the case, would not 
the Senator’s amendment be redundant? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If they are doing it 
now, then they are doing it now. But now 
they do get the approval of the State as 
a part of the State plan. The Senator's 
amendment would eliminate that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If they are doing it 
now and it is not destroying the pro- 
gram, why is everyone so concerned 
about setting up different procedures? 
It has been successful in the States. It 
is recognized in a number of States. If 
a bs being used now, it must be success- 

ul. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The answer is that 
the Senator says it must fit with the 
State plan, but there is no provision for 
it on the face of his amendment, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask the manager 
of the bill where m the amendment he 
finds that suggestion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the Senator 
to show where in his amendment there 
is any such authority. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would invite the at- 
tention of the Senator to section 304, 
which provides the requirements for the 
sie This is just another required 
tem. 
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We are requiring an additional re- 
quirement for the States to establish 
procedures. All we are requiring is that 
a State shall have procedures, so that 
they can entertain comprehensive plans. 
We are not saying that they have to 
approve the program. It is going to have 
to be in conformity with the whole State 
program. 

Communities all over the country have 
taken advantage of the LEAA program. 
This is an attempt to eliminate red tape 
which mayors and counties throughout 
the country have had to confront in the 
LEAA program. 

Where the procedure has been estab- 
lished by some States, it has been widely 
endorsed at the State and local level. 
The Governors themselves have indi- 
cated that in places where they have 
established these procedures, each re- 
tains authority, referring to the State 
Planning Administrators’ report, to re- 
view local programs, The States retain 
the authority. 

The amendment is an attempt to elim- 
inate the red tape which has been a 
nightmare. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. On page 12, line 8, 
we find the following: 

No State plan shall be approved as com- 
prehensive unless the administration finds 
that the plan provides for the allocation of 
adequate assistance to deal with law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice problems in areas 
characterized by both high crime incidence 
and high law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice activity. 


Then it says: 
Each such plan shall 


and it provides what the plan shall have. 

Your amendment provides here that 
the cities can have a separate plan which 
is not explicitly required to conform to 
the State plan. It provides: 

(4) provide for procedures under which 
plans may be submitted annually from units 
of general local government or combination 
thereof haying a population of at least one 
hundred thousand persons to use funds re- 
ceived under this part to carry out a com- 
prehensive plan for the improvement of 
law enforcement and criminal justice in 
the jurisdiction covered by the plan, 


If they are permitted to do that, then 
there are bases to approve or disapprove 
it once they submit it to cover just that 
jurisdiction. I submit that it is simply 
a device that will place in those groups 
and those areas the power to decide 
exactly for themselves what they want, 
and when they once do it, it will be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I would first like to treat the question 
of whether this amendment imposes 
mandatory or optional procedures. 

The fact is, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has just explained, that it is man- 
datory on the State to develop a plan 
which will provide for the procedures 
that are contained in the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

However, as I read the language, once 
those procedures have been mandatorily 
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prescribed and set out, the State no 
longer has any option about it. It is man- 
datory and obligatory on them. 

The plain fact is that groups and 
combinations of political subdivisions 
can get together, and they can collab- 
orate. They can make an application 
for funds that will be paid to them col- 
lectively. This is now being done. It is 
being done in our largest States—Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The real vice of this amendment is 
that it will do violence to the compre- 
hensive planning process. 

It is generally recognized that one of 
the most valuable aspects of LEAA is the 
requirement for a compresensive process. 
Prior to this act, there were thousands 
and thousands of fragmented law en- 
forcement efforts throughout the land. 

The merit of this act has been that 
it requires the States to sit down now 
and justify related aspects of the overall 
process. 

The amendment would reverse this 
process by requiring a jurisdictional 
plan rather than a comprehensive, state- 
wide plan, and the State commitment to 
planning with cities on such matters as 
pooling resources, regionalizing pro- 
grams, and merger of activities, would 
no longer be required if the amendment 
were adopted. 

As stated by President Johnson’s Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

Responsibility for crime control is shared 
by State and local governments. 


This amendment, if it is adopted, will 
put a position of priority upon a group 
of local political subdivisions, and that 
is where the essential flaw of the amend- 
ment lies. 

If it is true that this is not a man- 
datory plan, there is no necessity for it, 
because the States and the combinations 
of political subdivisions can enter into 
such agreements now. It is permissive 
now, and it can be done. 

As against the possibility that this 
section would be construed to place obli- 
gations upon the State, it is not a de- 
sirable amendment, and I hope it will be 
defeated. 

The concept upon which this amend- 
ment is based is not new to the Senate. 
In one form or another it has been con- 
sidered in previous sessions and was de- 
liberated in the appropriate subcommit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The most common argument in favor 
of either direct LEAA grants to urban 
areas or requiring the States to award 
block grants to cities is summarized in 
the phrase, “to get the money where the 
crime is.” It is reasoned that the major 
portion of crime-fighting funds should be 
made available to the large cities because 
that is where the largest concentration 
of reported crime is to be found. 

There is merit, of course, both in efforts 
to “get the money where the crime is” 
and in emphasizing the needs of urban 
areas. Every examination of crime statis- 
tics indicate that index crimes, especially 
violent crimes, follow population. Con- 
sequently, we know that population is a 
useful indicator of law enforcement 
needs. This fact, moreover, gives validity 
to the present system under which LEAA 
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allocates funds to the States on a popu- 
lation-based formula, By putting law en- 
forcement funds where the people are— 
allocating on the basis of population—we 
do in fact get the money where the prob- 
lems are. 

As we know from testimony presented 
during the subcommittee hearings, the 
Nation’s cities have received an increas- 
ing portion of block grant funds. During 
the fiscal years 1969 through 1972, State 
planning agencies allocated almost 65 
percent of all LEAA funds for local units 
of government to high-crime areas con- 
taining 49 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation and 70 percent of reported major 
crimes. 

In fiscal year 1969, 61.2 percent of 
LEAA funds went to high-crime areas. 
In fiscal year 1972, 71.3 percent went to 
those areas. 

The Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures does not share the view 
that direct grants to cities are necessary 
to speed up the flow of funds and to elim- 
inate State bureaucracies that work 
to the disadvantage of the cities. The 
statistics made available to the subcom- 
mittee during the hearings simply do not 
support that contention. These statistics 
show that the State planning agencies 
have been awarding funds to local sub- 
grantees in a timely fashion and that 
the fund flow or “pipeline” problem is 
actually a reflection of the inability of 
local units to expend the money on sub- 
grant projects in a timely fashion. 

For example, as of December 31, 1972, 
the State planning agencies had awarded 
to subgrantees 95 percent of fiscal year 
1971 funds and 68 percent of fiscal year 
1972 funds. However, their subgrantees, 
mostly local governments, had actually 
withdrawn for expenditure only 64 per- 
cent of fiscal 1971 funds and 20 percent 
of fiscal 1972 funds. 

On the second point, the contention 
that State planning bureaucracies gen- 
erally disfavor local units, the subcom- 
mittee noted that, on a national average, 
60 percent of the members of State plan- 
ning agency supervisory boards are local 
government representatives. 

Furthermore, under the present law 
and under H.R. 8152, it is within the dis- 
cretion of the State planning agencies 
to fund localities for a package of pro- 
grams and projects as well as simply for 
single programs or projects on an indi- 
vidual basis, It is also significant that the 
provisions of H.R. 8152 will assure the 
continued allocation of funds to “areas 
characterized by both high crime inci- 
dence and high law enforcement and 
criminal justice activity” (sec. 303(a)). 

To go beyond this requirement would 
cripple the comprehensive criminal jus- 
tice planning process and would contra- 
dict the reality of crime as a national 
problem, not merely an urban problem. 

Committing a significant amount of 
funds by statute would require that this 
money continue to go to large cities 
regardless of the need there or elsewhere 
in the State. This proposal appears to 
make the assumption that the major 
crime problem will continue to be in large 
cities. However, the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for 1972 show that crime is 
decreasing in the large cities and is rising 
in the smaller areas. 
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Cities with over 100,000 inhabitants re- 
ported an average decrease in major 
crime of seven percent. Meanwhile, the 
smaller communities of less than 100,- 
000 reported an increase in reported 
crime. 

‘These figures do not prove that crime 
is no longer a problem in large cities. 
They do, however, show that crime rates 
change from year-to-year. While some 
States. will be experiencing right rates of 
urban crime, other States will be combat- 
ing crime problems im the suburbs and 
rural areas. The amendment does not 
give proper recognition to this fact. 

Mr. President, the truly fatal flaw in 
the amendment is, in my judgment, the 
violence it would do to the comprehen- 
sive planning process. 

It is generally ees ee See 
the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of improved crimimal justice made 
by the Safe Streets Act is the compre- 
hensive planning process. Prior to the 


aet, neither this Nation nor the various’ 


States had a “system” of criminal jus- 
tice. Instead, there existed fragments— 
» Prosecution, 


operation. The Safe Streets Act brought 
these diverse elements together in the 
statewide planning process that involves 
the cities, counties and States. The re- 
sult has been a degree of coordination 
and mutual advancement unprecedented 
in the field. 

The amendment would reverse this 
progress by requiring a jurisdictional 
plan rather than a comprehensive state- 
wide plan. The State commitment to 
planning with cities on such matters and 
sharing and pooling of resourees, region- 
alized programs, merger of activities, and 
considerations of intrasystem impact 
would no longer be required, and the 
dialog and cooperation between cities, 
regions and States would no longer occur. 

As stated by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency: 

Responsibility for crime control is shared 
by state and local governments, with the role 
of the state steadily. The growth 
of inter-county and fnterstate crime, the in- 
ability of loca? governments to provide serv- 
jees, and the complexity of local crime con- 
trol have demanded greater state and Federal 
involvement, Local agencies cannot meet the 
probiem because effective law enforcement, 
as well as courts and corrections, cannot be 
operated by individual communities acting 
alone... » 

The machimery of law enforcement in this 
country is fragmented, complicated, and fre- 
quently overlapping. America is essentially 
a nation of small police forces, each operat- 
ing independently within the limits of its 
jurisdiction. The boundaries that define and 
limit police operations do not hinder the 
movements of criminals, of course. They can 
and do take advantage of ancient political 
and geographic boundaries, which often give 
them sanctuary from effeetive police activity. 

A serious program of law enforcement as- 
sistance wilk promote at least pooling of po- 
lice departments in the major metropolitan 
areas. The President’s Commission recom- 
mended this, and there really cannot be a 
question of doing it. Regionalization, sharing 
of facilities, and services, and realistic plan- 
ning are going to oceur. The real question is 
who will decide how and which combinations 
will take place. Cities, evem those with a 
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population of 50,000, cannot do it. Metro- 
politan areas are beyond the jurisdiction of 
cities. It must be done either by the State 
or Federal governments. 


With each jurisdiction planning only 
for itself, with no overall objectives and 
priorities for the State as a whole, waste 
and duplication through unecordinated 
planning will oceur. 

Again, quoting from the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency’s sup- 
port of the bloc grant concept im 1968: 

The possibilities for productive state ac- 
tiom are unlimited. Where as funds given 
directly to cities or counties might permit 
them to build new jails, a state-operated re- 
gional detention center would meet the needs 
both of that city and other towns nearby. 
Whereas assistamce directly to cities can re- 
inforce the disparity of sentencing within 
states, funds to states can be used to es- 
tablish state training institutions for Judges 
and local probation staff to attack the dis- 
parity, and to imerease use of non-institu- 
tional services. . . . 

Even im law enforcement, narrowly con- 
fined, the states have great responsibility. 
They determine the division of police re- 
sponsibilities among jurisdictions and agen- 
cies, and decide what will be done by the 
state police, county sheriffs, and city, town- 
ship, borough, and village police. They define 
by law the permissible behavior of police 
dealing with suspects. 


The States do have a strong role in law 
enforcement. This role would be ham- 
pered by a planning process which did 
not consider the entire State’s law en- 
forcement priorities in one plan. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
severely impede the progress made dur- 
ing the past 5 years in speeding the flow 
of fumds to the areas of need while 
strengthening the criminal justice sys- 
tems of each State on a coordinated basis. 
I therefore urge rejection of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to draw the attention of the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Nebraska to the amendment, and ask 
them whether it would be any more ac- 
ceptable to the managers of the bill if 
we said that the plans of units of local 
government had to be consistent. with the 
State plan. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would have no ob- 
jection, if the Senator provided that the 
plan. be submitted to the States, as with 
all other applications. But to Iet a.city or 
a group of 100,000 population say, “This 
is what we want,” without coordination 
with a State plan, I think, is a mistake. 

If the Senator wants to say, “with ap- 
proval of the State,” that would be all 
right. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest. the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum. call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrp, Jr.). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I should 
now like to propose an amendment which 
will read as follows—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please send the amendment to 
the desk. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask that. further readimg of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I should 
like to modify my amendment as 
follows—— 

Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Did the Senator mean to 
withdraw his amendment or did he mean 
to amend his amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Since I had ealled for 
the yeas and nays, I thought that I 
would start with the modified pro- 
posal—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The new 
amendment will be stated by the clerk if 
the Senator from Massachusetts will send 
it up to the desk. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thought T had just 
sent it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

“(4) provide for procedures under which 
plans may be submitted to the State Plan- 
ning Agency for approval or disapproval 
annually from units of general local govern- 
ment or combinations thereof having a popu- 
lation of at least ome hundred thousand 
persons to use funds received under this part 
to carry out a comprehensive plan, consistent 
with the State plan for the improvement of 
law enforcement and criminal justice in the 
jurisdiction covered by the plan;”. 

Renumber the succeeding paragraphs in 
section 303(a) accordingly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to this amendment as 
it has now been clarified. I am glad to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Kennepy). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, now I 
call up my amendment No. 273 and ask 
that it nea stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

On page 47, insert the following after the 
word “title”; “AH criminal history informa- 
tion collected, stored, or disseminated 
through support under this title shall con- 
tain, to the maximum extent feasible, dis- 
position as well as arrest data where arrest 
data is included therefn,”’. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Massachusetts clarify a 
point for the Chair? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be giad to do 
so, 

Mr. President, I have just sent an 
amendment to the desk and asked that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that 
in lieu of amendment No. 273? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is an unprinted 
amendment which is a modification of 
amendment No. 273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification to amendment No. 273 will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 47, line —, insert the following 
after the word “title”: “All criminal history 
information collected, stored, or dissemi- 
nated through support under this title shall 
contain, to the maximum extent feasible, 
disposition as well as arrest data where ar- 
rest data is included therein. The collection, 
storage, and dissemination of such informa- 
tion shall take place under procedures rea- 
sonably designed to insure that all such in- 
formation is kept current therein.”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to en- 
courage agencies and governments oper- 
ating data and information systems 
which are in any way supported by LEAA 
funds to include information concern- 
ing dispositions where arrest informa- 
tion is included in the system. 

The use and misuse of arrest records 
in data banks has been the subject of 
extensive attention. In June 1971 a dis- 
trict court in the District of Columbia 
considered a lawsuit to require expunge- 
ment of an arrest record and in the 
course of the court’s opinion indicated 
not only that there exists many possible 
opportunities for improper dissemina- 
tion and misuse of criminal information, 
but also that arrest record material “is 
incomplete and hence often inaccurate, 
yet no procedure exists to enable indi- 
viduals to obtain, to correct or to sup- 
plant the criminal record information 
used against them.” The court recognized 
that constitutional guarantees—includ- 
ing the presumption of innocence, due 
process, the right to privacy, and the 
freedom from unreasonable search— 
may be threatened by misuse of arrest 
records, and it invited legislative guid- 
ance setting national policy to build into 
criminal information systems adequate 
sanctions and safeguards. 

An advisory group of LEAA, the Pri- 
vacy and Security Committee of Project 
Search, in a 1970 technical report, 
urged that procedures be adopted to 
regularly purge master tapes of out- 
dated information that would give an 
inaccurate picture of a subject's current 
behavior, and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and many other experts sup- 
port the purging of all arrest records 
where convictions did not follow. 

This amendment does not adopt a rigid, 
inflexible standard requiring purges or 
inputs into any criminal information 
system, and it recognizes the difficulties 
where disposition information does not 
reach law enforcement authorities be- 
cause of judicial control over such in- 
formation. The amendment does require 
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that where LEAA funds are used—either 
discretionary or block grant funds— 
“procedures” be adopted to assure that 
every arrest record indicate the current 
status of the criminal charge growing 
out of that arrest. By “procedures,” it is 
intended that the criminal justice in- 
formation system at least adopt the pro- 
cedures set out in Technical Report No. 2 
of the Privacy and Security Committee 
of Project Search. LEAA is presently 
attempting to require criminal justice 
information systems it funds under its 
comprehensive data systems program to 
adopt these procedures. Unfortunately 
LEAA has met resistance in its effort 
probably because of the absence of any 
explicit Federal statutory requirement, 
such as that proposed by this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment is not a comprehen- 
sive and final answer to the problem of 
collection and dissemination of criminal 
history information. The administration 
and several committees of the House and 
Sendte have been studying this question 
for several years. The administration and 
several Members of Congress have spon- 
sored legislation in this and prior Con- 
gresses. Indeed, last year the Senate 
adopted an absolute prohibition on the 
FBI's dissemination of arrest records un- 
less they indicated that the defendant 
was convicted of the charge arising out 
of that arrest. I understand that the ad- 
ministration is working on such legisla- 
tion at the present time. Therefore this 
amendment is designed to protect inno- 
cent individuals from being harmed by 
incomplete or inaccurate criminal his- 
tory records until such time as Congress 
adopts more comprehensive legislation. 

This is not really a new problem or a 
new issue. The Judiciary Committee has 
been concerned with this problem, under 
the leadership of Senator Ervin, for some 
period of time. We have seen that 
computerized criminal history informa- 
tion has been used by our new Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, he 
believes, with considerable success. 

I know that this particular aspect of 
the collection of information and the 
availability of information in relation to 
arrests is of concern not only to law en- 
forcement personnel but also to all citi- 
zens, and we must make sure that a final 
disposition is indicated in the collection 
and in the distribution of the informa- 
tion. 

I know that this entire issue will be 
examined by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and that there will be final compre- 
hensive legislation on it. But this is at 
least an initial step to insure that infor- 
mation systems and data banks which 
are supported by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration will include 
the disposition where arrest information 
is included in the system. 

I think this amendment is a bare 
minimum attempt by us to provide pro- 
tection to individuals whose names would 
appear in such systems. It is a simple 
amendment, and I hope it will be ac- 
cepted by the manager of the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself three minutes. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is a good 
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amendment. But I think it needs to be 
supplemented, and I send such an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment proposed by 
Mr. KENNEDY to amend the amendment 
(numbered 248) proposed by Mr. MCCLELLAN 
(for himself and Mr. Hruska) to H.R. 8152, 
an act to amend title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to im- 
prove law enforcement and criminal justice, 
and for other purposes, before the amend- 
ment add “(1)” and add the following at the 
end: “the Administration shall assure that 
the security and privacy of all information 
is adequately provided for and that informa- 
tion shall only be used for law enforcement 
and criminal justice and other lawful pur- 
poses. In addition, an individual who believes 
that criminal history information concern- 
ing him contained in an automated system 
is inaccurate, incomplete, or maintained in 
violation of this title shall, upon satisfactory 
verification of his identity, be entitled to re- 
view such information and to obtain a copy 
of it for the purpose of challenge or correc- 
tion.” 

(2) On page 47, line 21, of amendment 
numbered 248, strike the word “such” and 
insert in lieu thereof “research or statistical”. 

(3) On page 52, following line 23, insert 
the following new subsection: “(n) ‘Crim- 
inal history information’ includes records and 
related data, contained in an automated 
criminal justice informational system, com- 
piled by law enforcement agencies for pur- 
poses of identifying criminal offenders and 
alleged offenders and maintaining as to such 
persons summaries of arrests, the nature and 
disposition of criminal charges, sentencing, 
confinement, rehabilitation and release.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
this amendment to the amendment is 
acceptable to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, I am prepared to 
accept his amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the amendment to my amend- 
ment actually strengthens the amend- 
ment itself. It would provide that an 
individual would have access to the ma- 
terial that has been collected on him. 
And it would require information in 
these computers be relevant to law en- 
forcement and criminal justice purposes. 
This would be enormously useful and 
extremely important, and I think it is 
a very constructive addition. I think it 
strengthens my amendment. 

With these two provisions, the Senate 
goes on record today in a very important 
way to insure fairness and equity in the 
protection of individual liberties for the 
American citizen. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am glad that the 
Senator has brought the subject of this 
amendment to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I generally support the thrust of the 
amendment. But I am somewhat con- 
cerned by the use of the words, on line 4, 
“to the maximum extent feasible.” 

“To the maximum extent feasible” is 
a phrase we sometimes use which has the 
effect of vesting a considerable amount 
of discretion in the Department of Jus- 
tice. I would hope that at some time we 
would have statutory guidelines which 
would really shoulder the burden of re- 
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sponsibility that Congress ought to be 
carrying. 

I wonder whether the Senator would 
comment on his general feeling about 
what “to the maximum extent feasible” 
is. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is an attempt to 
write into the legislation the language 
to insure that there is no excuse by 
the departments—the law enforcement 
agencies, the police departments, and 
other relevant agencies—for not comply- 
ing with this provision. This is the 
strongest language I could think of at 
this time, without being totally infiexible, 
to insist that the local departments that 
do receive the LEAA funds will actually 
comply with our intentions. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 

from Maryland to the next line in my 
amendment, which reads: 
The collection, storage and dissemination of 
such information shall take place under 
procedures reasonably designed to insure 
that all such information is kept current 
therein, 


I would expect that these procedures 
be incorporated promptly, immediately. 
Procedures already have been developed 
under an LEAA grant, Project Search. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
recommendations as to the procedures 
contained in the Search report. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

RECOMMENDED SYSTEM POLICIES RELATED TO 
SECURITY AND PRIVACY 


The following list comprises those specific 


points that the committee believed to be 
important enough to establish a policy early 
in the development of a final system con- 
cept. Although one of the direct tasks of 
the committee was to propose procedures for 
inclusion in the Project SEARCH Operating 
Manual that would be used during the dem- 
onstration, it was very difficult to prepare 
procedures in the absence of general policies 
regarding a total system. It became apparent 
that a set of major policy statements had to 
be derived as an initial starting point for the 
procedures relative to the demonstration. 
Although it is not always easy to determine 
which policies could be directly implemented 
for a two-month demonstration, there was 
general agreement regarding the long-range 
issues to be treated. 

The Project Group officially approved these 
statements of recommended policy, and the 
procedures stipulated in the Operating Man- 
ual are based on this list. 

The reasoning behind each recommenda- 
tion is presented in the discussions of the 
following chapters, and a page is cited for 
reference to the appropriate discussion, where 
the context is explained. The recommenda- 
tions are grouped into categories related to 
later discussion sections. 

RECOMMENDED POLICY 
Data content 


1. Data included in the system must be 
limited to that with the characteristics of 
public record, ie.: (Reference pages 16-18) 

a. Recorded by officers of public agencies 
directly and principally concerned with crime 
prevention, apprehension, adjudication, or 
rehabilitation of offenders. 

b. Recording must have been made in satis- 
faction of public duty. 

c. The public duty must have been directly 
relevant to criminal justice responsibilities 
of the agency. 
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2. Participants shall adopt a careful and 
permanent program of data verification: 
(Reference pages 19-20) 

a. Systematic audits shall be conducted to 
insure that files have been regularly and ac- 
curately updated. 

b. Where errors or points of incompleteness 
are detected, the Agency of Record shall 
notify the central index (if necessary) and 
any participant to which the inaccurate or 
incomplete records have previously been 
transmitted. 

c. The Agency of Record shall maintain a 
record of all participants that have been 
sent records. 

d. Within a state, a record should be kept 
of all agencies to which the system’s data has 
been released. 

e. All known copies of records with er- 
roneous or incomplete information shall be 
corrected. 

3. Purge procedures shall be developed in 
accordance with the Code of Ethics. Each 
participating agency shall follow the law or 
practice of the state of entry with respect 
to purging records of that state. (Reference 
pages 20-22) 

4. A model state statute for protecting and 
controlling data in any future system should 
be drafted and its adoption encouraged. (Ref- 
erence pages 34-37) 


Rules of access and data use 


5. Direct access to the system should con- 
tinue to be restricted to public agencies 
which perform, as their principal function, 
crime prevention, apprehension, adjudica- 
tion, or rehabilitation of offenders. (Refer- 
ence pages 23-28) 

6. Definitional questions as to users should 
be presented for resolution to representatives 
of all the participating states in the system. 
(Reference pages 23-28) 

7. In order to limit access, the following 
restrictions should be made: (Reference 
pages 26-27) 

a. Participating states should limit closely 
the number of terminals within their juris- 
diction to those they can effectively super- 
vise. 

b. Each participating state should build 
its data system around a central computer, 
through which each inquiry must pass for 
screening and verification. The configuration 
on and operation of the center should pro- 
vide for the integrity of the data base. 

c. Participating agencies should be in- 
structed that their rights to direct access en- 
compass only requests reasonably connected 
with their criminal justice responsibilities. 

8. Requests from outside the criminal jus- 
tice community to examine data obtained 
through the system should be honored only 
if the receiving agency is authorized access 
by local law, state statute, or valid admin- 
istrative directive. Efforts should be made 
to limit the scope of such requirements. (Ref- 
erence pages 26-27) 

9. The security and privacy staff should 
study various state “public record” doctrines 
and begin prompt efforts to obtain appropri- 
ate exemptions from these doctrines for the 
system's data. (Reference page 27) 

10. The use of data for research shall in- 
volve the following restrictions: (Reference 
pages 32-34) 

a. Proposed programs of research should 
acknowledge a fundamental commitment to 
respect individual privacy interests. 

b. Representatives of the system shall fully 
investigate each proposed program. 

c. Identification of subjects should be 
divorced as fully as possible from the data, 

d. The research data should be shielded by 
& security system comparable to that which 
ordinarily safeguards system’s data. 

e. Codes or keys identifying subjects with 
data should be given special protection. 

f. Raw data obtained for one research pur- 
pose should not subsequently be used for 
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any other research purpose without consent 
of system's representatives. 

g. Security and data protection require- 
ments should be included in any research 
contract or agreement. 

h. Non-disclosure forms should be required 
and the system should retain rights to moni- 
tor and, if necessary, terminate any project. 

Data dissemination 

11. Data received through the system 
should be marked and readily identifiable as 
such. (Reference page 27) 

12. Heads of agencies receiving informa- 
tion should sign a copy of an appropriate 
recommended non-disclosure agreement. 
(Reference page 32) 

13. Educational programs should be insti- 
tuted for all who might be expected to em- 
ploy system data. (Reference page 30) 

14. Users should be informed that reliance 
upon unverified data is hazardous and that 
positive verification of identity should be 
obtained as quickly as possible. (Reference 
pages 30-31) 

15. Users should be clearly informed that 
careless use of this data represents unpro- 
fessional conduct, and may be subject to 
disciplinary actions. (Reference pages 30-31) 

16. The central computer within each 
state, through which all data inquiries 
should pass, will screen all inquiries to ex- 
clude those that are inconsistent with sys- 
tem rules. (Reference pages 26 and 34) 

Rights of challenge and redress 

17. The citizen’s right to access and chal- 
lenge the contents of his records should form 
an integral part of the system consistent 
with state law. (Reference page 28) 

18. Civil remedies should be provided for 
those injured by misuse of the system where 
not provided for by state law. (Reference 
pages 36-37) 

Organization and administration 

19. The system participants should elect a 
board of directors (governing body) to estab- 
lish policies and procedures governing the 
central index operation. (Reference pages 
36-37) 

20. The system should remain fully in- 
dependent of noncriminal justice data sys- 
tems and shall be exclusively dedicated to 
the service of the criminal justice commu- 
nity. (Reference page 26) 

21. A permanent committee or staff should 
be established to consider problems of secu- 
rity and privacy and to conduct studies in 
that area. (Reference page 35) 

22. The permanent staff should undertake 
a program to identify differences among the 
states in procedures and terminology, and to 
disseminate information concerning them to 
all participants. (Reference page 35) 

23. A systems audit should be made pe- 
riodically by an outside agency. (Reference 
page 20) 


Mr. KENNEDY. I think the recom- 
mendations in the search report are real- 
ly first rate. I think there will be very 
little excuse for there not to be prompt 
adoption by local agencies. These rec- 
ommendations are sound, constructive, 
and well thought out. With the mandate 
“to the maximum extent feasible,” ap- 
plied in conjunction with the second sen- 
tence of the amendment, I would expect 
that there would be immediate action by 
local agencies. 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is the Senator's view 
that, in the absence of statutory guide- 
lines, until they can be provided, it should 
be very strictly construed and rigidly en- 
forced? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

We want to recognize again that this 
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is not a final answer to the problems 
raised by the collection and dissemina- 
tion of criminal history information. It 
is enormously complex. It is difficult. It 
is a sensitive issue and problem. There 
are competing issues in this area, But 
this is a first step. I think it is a step 
which is responsible and one which can 
be implemented immediately. 

I hope the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr, MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. I 
think it is very useful to make clear the 
continuing interest of the Senate in the 
subject. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to modify my amendment, to accept the 
McClellan amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment, and it is so modified. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
both the amendment to the amendment 
which has been accepted and on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, 
agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I should 
like to make this comment with respect 
to the amendment which has just been 
agreed to. I support the amendment. It 
contains certain features of a bill, S. 
2456, which was considered in the 92d 
Congress by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The language in this amendment is 
not dispositive of the entire problem, but 
additional legislation will be forthcom- 
ing soon on that subject, and it will sup- 
plement and complement this measure. 

AMENDMENT NO. 275 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 275. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 37, line 8 immediately after 
“Federal Government” insert a comma, and 
the following: “not including the Central 
Intelligence Agency”. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Bernadette 
Fritschie be permitted the privilege of 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
thrust of this amendment is to eliminate 
the possibility of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s relying upon the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act and its provisions 
for in any way allowing them to be in- 
volved in the training of law enforce- 
ment personnel here in the United States. 

The reasons for this amendment came 
about as a result of a newspaper story 
that appeared in the latter part of 1972 
which indicated that the CIA had been 
involved in training law enforcement 
personnel. 


was 
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On December 17, 1972, the New York 
Times reported that 14 New York police- 
men received training from the CIA in 
September in the handling of “large 
amounts of information.” The Times 
quoted a CIA spokesman as acknowledg- 
ing that “there have been a number of 
occasions when similar courtesies have 
been extended to police officers from dif- 
ferent cities around the country.” 

The General Accounting Office, in in- 
vestigating the allegations made in the 
news story, determined that the CIA had 
been involved in training “within the last 
2 years less than 50 police officers from a 
total of about a dozen city and county 
police forces.” The GAO found that in- 
struction was given “in such techniques 
as record handling, clandestine photog- 
raphy, surveillance of individuals, and 
detection and identification of metal and 
explosive devices.” 

In response to an inquiry concerning 
these activities from a House committee 
chairman, the CIA’s legislative counsel 
replied on January 29 of this year that 
authority for these activities could be 
found in the Omnibus Crime Act, in the 
LEA title. The CIA admitted that the Na- 
tional Security Act provided that “The 
Agency shall have no police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal- 
security functions,” but asserted that 
LEA legislation declared a sense of Con- 
gress that the Federal Government assist 
State and local governments in strength- 
ening law enforcement and specified that 
LEAA was authorized to use services of 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry out its function. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Maury to Congressman 
Koc be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1973. 
Hon. Eowarp I. Koca, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Koc: This is in response to your 
letter to Mr. Helms of 28 December 1972, re- 
garding a New York Times story describing 
some briefings which the Central Intelligence 
Agency has provided to the New York Police 
Department, and to your request during our 
telephone conversation on the same subject 
on 23 January 1973. 

Regarding the first question in your letter, 
I do not have a precise figure but I can assure 
you that less than fifty police officers all told 
from a total of about a dozen city and county 
police forces have received some kind of 
Agenc” briefing within the past two years. 

These briefings have covered a variety of 
subjects such as the procedures for the proc- 
essing, analyzing, filing and retrieving infor- 
mation, security devices and procedures, and 
metal and explosives detection techniques. 

These briefings have been provided at no 
cost to the recipients. Since they have been 
accomplished merely by making available, in- 
sofar as their other duties permit, qualified 
Agency experts and instructors the cost to the 
Agency is minimal, 

All of these briefings have been conducted 
in response to the requests of the various re- 
cipients, The Agency intends to continue to 
respond to such requests on matters within 
its competence and authority, and to the ex- 
tent possible without interfering with its pri- 
mary mission. 

Regarding the Agency’s authority to con- 
duct such briefings, the National Security 
Act of 1947 (P.L. 80-253, as amended) spe- 
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cifically provides that “the Agency shall have 
no police, subpoena, law-enforcement powers, 
or internal-security functions,” We do not 
consider that the activities in question vio- 
late the letter or spirit of these restrictions. 
In our judgment, they are entirely consistent 
with the provisions of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 (P.L. 
90-351, 42 U.S.C.A. 3701 et seq). In enacting 
that law it was the declared policy and pur- 
pose of Congress “to assist State and local 
governments in strengthening and improving 
law enforcement at every level by national 
assistance” and to “. . . encourage research 
and development directed toward the im- 
provement of law enforcement and the de- 
velopment of new methods for the preven- 
tion and reduction of crime and the detection 
and apprehension of criminals” (42 U.S.C.A. 
3701). By the same law Congress also au- 
thorized the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration to use available services, equip- 
ment, personnel and facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and of “other civilian or 
military agencies and instrumentalities” of 
the Federal Government to carry out its 
function (42 U.S.C.A. 3756). 

The identities of the individual police 
forces which have attended these briefings 
have, by mutual agreement, been kept confi- 
dential and I would therefore appreciate 
your treating the information I gave you in 
our conversation regarding these identities 
accordingly. 

I trust the foregoing information is re- 
sponsive to your interests, and I will be glad 
to discuss the matter with you further if you 
so desire, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Maury, 
Legislative Counsel, 


Mr. KENNEDY. This amendment 
would make it clear that Congress does 
not approve of the CIA’s involvement in 
domestic training activities and that the 
LEA statute will not provide authority 
for such activities. 

I think the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act should be the authority for pro- 
viding the training and providing of in- 
formation and support for training of 
police officials in this country. But I do 
not believe there is any room for the 
Central Intelligence Agency to be in- 
volved in this kind of activity. I think 
this would clarify it once and for all so 
that the CIA would not be involved in 
the training of any law enforcement 
people in this country. With this amend- 
ment we would make that our intention 
clear. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I do not think that acting on this 
amendment would unduly refiect on the 
CIA and its basic activities in any way. 

Under the law as written now, the 
LEAA has a right to call on any agency 
of Government for cooperation and as- 
sistance. I doubt they have been guilty of 
improprieties up to now, but in view of 
the situation I think it is very well that 
the CIA be restricted to its statutory 
function defined by the statute. 

I haye no objection to the amendment 
and I am prepared to accept it. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time, unless there is some objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the manager of the bill, the Senator from 
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Arkansas, who is the chairman of the 
Criminal Laws Subcommittee and who 
has done such an outstanding job in this 
area, 
AMENDMENT NO. 260 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 260. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was 
follows: 

On page 33, line 21, after the word “nar- 
cotic” insert the words “and alcoholism”. 

On page 33, line 25, delete the words “or 
drug abusers” and insert in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “drug abusers, 
alcoholics, or alcohol abusers”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BURDICK., Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Senate today is considering a very im- 
portant legislative authorization, a con- 
tinuation of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration. This agency has 
provided funding for a number of in- 
novative and successful projects in the 
correction of criminal offenders, a field 
in which I am vitally interested. I wish 
to commend the work of Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and Senator Hruska on this 
legislation. 

I am pleased to note that the legisla- 
tive language under consideration today, 
amendment No. 248, continues part E 
which directly provides funds for innova- 
tions in the field of corrections. One of 
the changes which would be made by this 
proposal would require correctional au- 
thorities to establish drug treatment pro- 
grams as a condition for receipt of funds. 
I would propose a further amendment 
relating to a requirement for alcoholic 
treatment programs. I offer this for two 
reasons. First, there are far more alco- 
holics under correctional supervision of 
one kind or another today, and these 
people commit many millions of dollars 
of crime each year. I believe that it is 
necessary for the States to take into con- 
sideration the problems of alcoholism in 
planning for the future of correctional 
programs. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of small penal and correctional in- 
stitutions where it is difficult to justify 
expenditure for drug treatment programs 
alone, but which could readily offer com- 
bined drug and alcoholic treatment. 
These programs can and should exist 
side by side and share in resources. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr, HRUSKA. I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back my 
time. 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 259 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 259. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 
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On page 13, line 3, delete the period and 
insert in lieu thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That the Adminis- 
tration may in its discretion waive one-half 
of such requirement for aggregate non-Fed- 
eral funding until such time as the legisla- 
ture of such State shall have next convened 
in regular session, or until January 1, 1975, 
whichever is earlier,”. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the leg- 
islative proposal before us today, amend- 
ment No. 248, makes certain modifica- 
tions in the requirements for cash con- 
tributions from the States toward the 
cost of local projects funded under LEAA, 
The proposal before us would decrease 
the State requirement in some cases, but 
would double it in certain other areas. 
In order to ease the transition which the 
States would have to make under this 
legislation, I urge the Senate to adopt 
the amendment I am now proposing. It 
would allow these new requirements for 
cash from the State treasuries to be 
waived until the State legislature has had 
an opportunity to meet. As all of you are 
no doubt aware, the legislature of many 
States are not likely to be in session when 
the legislation which we are considering 
today becomes effective. In order to as- 
sure orderly progress, I believe that it is 
necessary for the States to be given flexi- 
bility in meeting their obligations, 

Mr. President, this merely permits the 
States, until their legislatures meet or 
until January 1, 1975, whichever is the 
earlier, to come under the funding of the 
present law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
is a wise amendment, in view of the 
change in the Federal law, to give the 
States an opportunity to adjust to the 
change in the Federal law. I have no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I have 
no objection to it. I would approve of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the North Dakota Combined Law En- 
forcement Council be made a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Norts DAKOTA COMBINED 
Law ENFORCEMENT COUNCIL, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 25, 1973. 
Hon, QUENTIN BURDICK, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BurRpicK: Oliver Thomas of 
my staff informs me that Jim Meeker called 
the other day regarding the proposed LEAA 
legislation, I certainly appreciate Mr. Meek- 
er’s thoughtfulness and your continuing in- 
terest in the LEAA program. I would like to 
re-emphasize the point that Mr. Thomas 
made relative to construction grants. As I 
understand the proposed change in the fed- 
eral law the matching formula for most 
grants will be changed from a 75-25 basis to 
a 90-10 basis. The state must then put up 
50 percent of the local match which would, 
in actuality, amount to 5 percent of the total 
project costs for a regular program grant. 
The Law Enforcement Council certainly en- 
dorses this change and requests your en- 
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thusiastic support. However, the problem 
that I see in this bill relates to the effect that 
it will have on construction grants. The Law 
Enforcement Council over the past several 
years has set aside approximately 25 per- 
cent of its block grant monies for construc- 
tion purposes. Construction, generally, en- 
tails the building of combined law enforce- 
ment centers. The matching ratio is 50-50. If 
I interpret the proposed legislation correctly 
it will be necessary for the state to contri- 
bute 50 percent of the local match or, in the 
case of construction grants, 25 percent of the 
total costs. When we presented our budget 
request for construction projects to the State 
Legislature we requested a buy-in which 
amounted to 12% percent in state appropri- 
ated funds. If the legislation, as presently 
proposed, Is enacted it will mean that we 
will be 12% percent short in our state ap- 
propriation. Some solutions to this dilemma 
are 1) change the matching formula for con- 
struction to 75-25, 2) change the state's 
matching portion for construction to 25 per- 
cent of the local share, 3) delay enactment of 
the change until the State Legislature has 
an opportunity to consider the matter or 4) 
simply reduce the amount of construction 
grants available through the block grant 
program, The last alternative is by far the 
least desirable. 

I would certainly appreciate your consid- 
ering this problem and exerting all efforts 
possible to change the proposed legislation 
so that it will be possible to continue to fund 
construction projects here in North Dakota. 
I believe that option 3 is perhaps the most 
feasible solution at this time. The Law En- 
forcement Council does feel that construc- 
tion of these law enforcement centers will 
result_in the provision of better and more 
efficient law enforcement services for the cit- 
izens of our state, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH J. Dawes, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 287. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 
follows: 

On page 12, line 13, after the period, insert 
the following: “No State plan shall be ap- 
proved as comprehensive, unless it includes 
a comprehensive program for the improve- 
ment of juvenile justice, as defined in part 
G, section 601(n), and provides that at least 
20 per centum of Federal assistance granted 
to the State under parts C and E for the first 
fiscal year after enactment of this section be 
allocated to such comprehensive program for 
the improvement of juvenile justice, and that 
at least 30 per centum of Federal assistance 
granted to the State under parts C and E for 
any subsequent fiscal year be allocated to 
such comprehensive program for the im- 
provement of juvenile justice."’. 

On page 52, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(n) ‘A comprehensive program for the im- 
provement of juvenile justice’ means pro- 
grams and services to prevent juvenile delin- 
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quency, rehabilitate Juvenile delinquents, 
and improve the juvenile justice system, 
which includes, but is not limited to, the 
following: 

“(1) community-based programs and sery- 
ices for the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency through the develop- 
ment of foster-care and shelter-care homes, 
group homes, halfway houses, and any other 
designated community-based diagnostic, 
treatment, or rehabilitative service; 

“(2) community-based programs and serv-~ 
ices to work with parents and other family 
members to maintain and strengthen the 
family unit, so that the juvenile may be re- 
tained in his home; 

“(3) community-based programs to sup- 
port, counsel, provide work and recreational 
opportunities for delinquents and youth in 
danger of becoming delinquent; 

“(4) comprehensive programs of drug 
abuse education and prevention, and pro- 
grams for the treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug addicted youth, and ‘drug dependent’ 
youth (as defined in section 2(g) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 201(g)); 

“(5) educational programs or supportive 
services designed to keep delinquents or 
youth in danger of becoming delinquent in 
elementary and secondary schools or in alter- 
native learning situations; 

“(6) diagnostic facilities and services on a 
statewide, regional, or local basis; 

“(7) expanded use of probation as an alter- 
native to incarceration, including programs 
of probation, subsidies, probation caseloads 
commensurate with recognized optimum 
standards, the recruitment and training of 
probation officers and other personnel, and 
community-oriented programs for the super- 
vision of juvenile probationers and parolees; 
and 

“(8) 


programs and services, including 


training of court and correctional personnel, 
to improve the administration of juvenile 
justice, and to protect the rights of juve- 


niles.”’. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize the fact that this amend- 
ment has not only the endorsement but 
the strong support of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CooK), the 
distinguished Senator from. Maryland 
(Mr. Matias), and my following dis- 
tinguished colleagues: Mr. ABOUREZK, 
Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. McGov- 
ERN, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Pearson, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. CANNON, 
and Mr. JAVITS. 

The Senator from Nebraska suggested 
that when sufficient Senators were pres- 
ent, we should ask for the yeas and nays. 
I am advised by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida that there are perhaps 
sufficient of our brethren in the cloak 
room to ask for the yeas and nays at 
this time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana may proceed. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have the good for- 
tune of serving on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee with the floor manager of this 
bill, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) . I know 
how hard he and the other members of 
that committee including the disting- 
uished Senator from Nebraska, have la- 
bored to provide strong and effective 
legislation in this area. 
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The amendment the Senator from In- 
diana proposes at this time is not de- 
Signed to find fault with their efforts. 
Rather, it is designed to carry out the 
responsibility that the Senator from In- 
diana has as the chairman of another 
very closely related subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee. 

The Senator from Indiana thinks that 
this measure, which is cosponsored by 
the 15 other Senators I have mentioned, 
is will make.it possible for us to control 
crime with more efficiency and with a 
higher degree of success. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, I 
know beyond question that juvenile 
delinquency is one of the most critical 
aspects of the crime problem facing our 
Nation today. The statistics are alarm- 
ing, and too often ignored. During the 
past decade, for example, arrests of 
juveniles under 18 for violent crimes, 
such as murder, rape, and robbery, 
jumped 193 percent. During the same 
period, arrests of juveniles for property 
crimes, such as burglary and auto theft, 
increased 99 percent. Recidivism among 
juvenile offenders is currently estimated 
to be between 74 and 85 percent. One 
can only conclude that existing pro- 
grams are inadequate and ineffective. 

Today I am ojfering an amendment 
to the bill extending the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration which 
will be an important first step in revers- 
ing this alarming trend. Two of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, Senator 
Coox, the ranking minority member, 
and Senator Matutas, are joining with 
me in introducing this measure. 

Our amendment requires a State to 
allocate 20 percent the first year, and 30 
percent in every subsequent year, of the 
LEAA block grants it receives to a com- 
prehensive program to improve juvenile 
justice. Our amendment does not au- 
thorize any additional appropriations: 
it simply insures that States will al- 
locate crime control funds more nearly 
in proportion to the seriousness of the 
juvenile delinquency problem than is 
now the case. 

While the percentages vary from State 
to State, more than half the States allo- 
cated at least 20 percent of their LEAA 
funds to juvenile delinquency in fiscal 
1971. In my own State of Indiana, for ex- 
ample, 21.3 percent of the block grant 
funds were allocated to juvenile delin- 
quency programs in fiscal 1971. Although 
State by State percentage breakdowns 
are not available for fiscal 1972, the aver- 
age percentage of block grants allocated 
to juvenile delinquency has increased 
slightly this past year to 21 percent. 
Thus, our amendment, which requires 
that 20 percent of block grant funds be 
allocated to juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams the first year and that 30 percent 
be allocated in any subsequent year, 
would allow the States adequate time to 
make the necessary transition. 

In light of the fact that juveniles ac- 
count for half the crime problem in this 
country, we believe that our amendment 
requires only the minimal acceptable ef- 
fort. To do less would be unthinkable. 
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The statistics—and our own. experi- 
ences—demonstrate overwhelmingly 
that today’s juvenile delinquent is to- 
morrow’s adult felon. Our past efforts 
have failed largely because they have 
been so grossly inadequate. As legisla- 
tors, we must go on record that we be- 
lieve that our crime control money 
should be put to work on our biggest 
crime problem—juvenile delinquency. 

Our amendment gives the States 
maximum flexibility to determine their 
greatest needs with respect to juvenile 
delinquency programs and services. As 
part of its application for part C and 
part E block grant funds, a State would 
be required to include a comprehensive 
program for the improvement of juvenile 
justice. This comprehensive program is 
broadly defined in our amendment to in- 
clude programs and services to prevent 
juvenile delinquency, rehabilitate juve- 
nile delinquents, and to improve all 
aspects of the Juvenile Justice System. 

Our definition of a comprehensive pro- 
gram includes, but is not limited to: 
First, community-based programs and 
services for the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency through 
the development of foster-care and shel- 
ter-care homes, group homes, halfway 
houses, and any other designated com- 
munity-based diagnostic, treatment or 
rehabilitative service; second, commu- 
nity-based programs and services to 
work with parents and other family 
members to maintain and strengthen 
the family unit, so that the juvenile may 
be retained in his home; third, commu- 
nity-based programs to support, counsel, 
provide work and recreational oppor- 
tunities for delinquents and youths in 
danger of becoming delinquent; fourth, 
the comprehensive programs of drug 
abuse education and prevention, and 
programs for the treatment and rehabil- 
itation of drug addicted youth, and drug 
dependent youth; fifth, educational pro- 
grams or supportive services designed to 
keep delinquents or youth in danger of 
becoming delinquent in elementary and 
secondary schools or in alternative 
learning situations; sixth, diagnostic fa- 
cilities and services on a statewide, re- 
gional, or local basis; seventh, expanded 
use of probation as an alternative to in- 
carceration, including programs of pro- 
bation subsidies, probation caseloads 
commensurate with recognized optimum 
standards, the recruitment and training 
of probation officers and other personnel, 
and community-oriented programs for 
the supervision of juvenile probationers 
parolees; and eighth, programs and serv- 
ices, including training of court and 
correctional personnel, to improve the 
administration of juvenile justice, and to 
protect the rights of juveniles. 

The programs outlined in our defini- 
tion of “comprehensive program for the 
improvement of juvenile justice” are by 
no means an exclusive list. Each State 
will assess what types of programs and 
services are necessary to meet its par- 
ticular problems. Any part C and part E 
block grant funds which it expends for 
these juvenile delinquency programs 
would be counted toward the percentage 
requirement established by our amend- 
ment. 
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During the past 2 years, the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee has con- 
ducted numerous hearings and heard 
from countless witnesses about the fail- 
ure of our existing effort to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency. We have 
learned that the juvenile justice system 
too often makes hardened criminals of 
first offenders through a woefully unsat- 
isfactory program of incarceration and 
nonrehabilitation. We have learned that 
it is far more effective as well as less 
expensive to treat a first-time juvenile 
offender with intensive probation serv- 
ices, while he remains at home, than 
to lock him away in an institution. We 
have learned that nothing less than a 
dedicated effort—like the one this 
amendment will. begin—has a chance to 
reverse the alarming upward spiral of 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is the shame of the entire system 
of justice in this country that once a 
teenager is arrested for experimenting 
with marihuana or stealing a car for a 
joyride that the treatment he is likely 
to receive can set him off on a life of 
crime which might easily have been pre- 
vented. 

Hundreds of thousands of young chil- 
dren enter the juvenile justice system 
because they are charged with juvenile 
status offenses, such as running away 
from home or being truant from school. 
These children have done nothing crim- 
inal; rather, they are the victims of pa- 
rental and societal neglect. Too often, 
these children are locked up with sophis- 
ticated offenders in institutions where 
they are physically beaten, homosexually 
assaulted, or terribly neglected. We need 
programs to respond to the needs of 
these young people, programs that will 
help them remain in their families, their 
schools, and their communities. We can- 
not be assured of these progressive pro- 
grams unless we act—act now to pass 
this amendment. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Maryland and I, as members of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee, are of- 
fering today is designed to strengthen 
the effort that our Nation is making to 
prevent that first juvenile offense and to 
try to rehabilitate that offender once he 
or she has committeed that juvenile of- 
fense. 

If we look at the statistics, we see that 
95 percent of all adult felons have juve- 
nile records, and that half the crimes 
in this country are committed by young- 
sters not old enough to vote. These are 
alarming facts which point to one very 
sad conclusion: whatever we are doing 
in the area of prevention and rehabili- 
tation has been a dismal failure. 

The Senator from Indiana and those 
who have joined him in this effort are 
trying to apply the age-old principle that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. If by investing more of our re- 
sources, we can get the young people 
back in school, if we can provide dispo- 
sitional alternatives to a juvenile court 
judge, instead of incarcerating juveniles 
in jail with hardened criminals or send~ 
ing young people to reform schools 
which do not rehabilitate them. Instead, 
if we can provide adequate resources to 
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deal with the problems of young people, 
perhaps many more young people can 
avoid criminal lives. 

Very simply, Mr. President, the 
amendment before us would do two basic 
things: First of all, it would require that 
any State, in its comprehensive planning 
application for LEAA block grant funds, 
would have to include a comprehensive 
program for treating the problems of 
juvenile delinquents and potential delin- 
quents. 

Second, and of equal importance, we 
are going to assure that each State gives 
adequate attention to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency. We need to do more 
than talk about rehabilitation and cor- 
rection. We are going to require the 
States to invest 20 percent the first year, 
and 30 percent in every subsequent year, 
of their block grant funds in this compre- 
hensive juvenile justice component. 

This amendment is not a straitjacket. 
It is not tying the hands of the State; 
rather it is requiring them to invest in 
a wide variety of prevention and treat- 
ment programs, so that the juvenile may 
be retained in his home, in his school, in 
his community; community-based pro- 
grams and services to work with parents 
and other family members; community- 
based programs to support, counsel, pro- 
vide work and recreational opportunities; 
comprehensive programs of drug abuse 
education and prevention; educational 
programs and supportive services de- 
signed to keep delinquents or youths in 
danger of becoming delinquent in the 
school system. 

We are trying to get this country to 
commit within a year 30 percent of 
LEAA resources in a wide variety of pro- 
grams to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
rehabilitate juvenile delinquents, and to 
improve all aspects of the juvenile jus- 
tice system. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana. I 
expect that perhaps the Senator from 
Maryland might want to add something 
to this. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today with Senator BAYH 
and Senator Cook in proposing an 
amendment to the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 which 
would require the allocation of a portion 
of LEAA funds to State programs deal- 
ing with juvenile justice. The allocation 
less than 20 percent of the funds to a 
State in the first year and no less than 
30 percent of such funds in subsequent 
years for programs directed. at improving 
juvenile justice. 

In 1971, I introduced S. 2148, a bill co- 
sponsored by 26 other Senators which 
would have provided for a comprehen- 
sive grant program for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and the rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile delinquents. A major 
feature of that bill was the requirement 
that no less than 40 percent of part C 
LEAA funds be allocated.to juvenile jus- 
tice programs following a 2-year grace 
period. The amendment we offer today 
substitutes a two-stage requirement for 
the grace period and requires a lower 
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percentage of LEAA funds to be devoted 
to the juvenile justice component. In 
light of the 19 percent of LEAA block 
grant funds now being devoted to juve- 
nile delinquency programs nationwide, I 
believe this amendment represents a sig- 
nificant improvement. 

The Senate is well aware that there is 
frequently controversy over the most ef- 
fective place in the law enforcement- 
criminal justice system to place resources 
for the purpose of combating crime. 

Some believe that increasing police ef- 
fectiveness should be the major priority 
so that crimes can be deterred and 
criminals apprehended. Others would 
place their emphasis on the courts and 
the processing of alleged violators. Still 
others view the role of our prisons and 
our rehabilitative programs as holding 
the key to reducing crime in America 
by reducing recidivism. I might add that 
as a member of the Penitentiaries Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee, 
I have been greatly impressed with what 
I have learned of this portion of the 
criminal justice system and I believe 
that improvements in the corrections 
part. of the criminal justice “pipeline” to 
be of vital importance. Still others stress 
factors which will prevent motivation 
for crime, such asa strong economy, jobs, 
and education. 

I am cognizant of the importance of 
all of these components of the criminal 
justice system and believe that the 
amendment which Mr. BAYH, Mr. COOK, 
and I offer today is consistent with their 
importance. Statistics show that juve- 
niles account for half the crime problem 
in the United States. They also show 
that juvenile crime is on the rise over 
the last decade and that an alarmingly 
high rate of recidivism exists among 
juvenile offenders. In addition, in my 
opinion, the juvenile justice system is 
poorly equipped—perhaps even more 
poorly equipped than the general crim- 
inal justice system—to deal with the 
particular problems presented by ju- 
veniles. 

Efforts to improve this juvenile justice 
system—efforts which hopefully will lead 
to a reduction of juvenile crime and bet- 
ter methods of dealing with juvenile of- 
fenders, will rebound to the benefit of 
the entire law enforcement-criminal jus- 
tice system. If we can help prevent to- 
day’s juvenile offender from becoming 
tomorrow’s repeated adult violator, we 
can relieve some of the burden on the 
police, the courts, and the corrections 
system. The amendment we offer today 
is, in my opinion, a first step in this di- 
rection. 

The chaneling of additional funds 
into programs designed to combat juve- 
nile delinquency is not, I hasten to add, 
the whole answer. Yesterday and today, 
the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member, held hearings on 
legislation to deal with a number of other 
problems of juveniles. I applaud these 
efforts and look forward to working with 
the other members of the subcommittee 
on legislation dealing with these prob- 
lems. But I do not think action should 
await such legislation and I believe that 
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such action should be taken today by the 
adoption of the proposed amendment. 

It was fashionable a few years ago to 
talk of breaking cycles—cycles of crime, 
cycles of poverty. We have gotten away 
from this rhetoric but hopefully we have 
not gotten away from the idea. I am 
hopeful that we attack the crime prob- 
lem where the problem is bred—among 
young people and juvenile offenders. Our 
amendment is an attempt to do this. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, a national 
average of the LEAA block grant money 
that must be allocated toward the im- 
provement of juvenile justice is around 
21 percent now. For instance, in the State 
of New York the percentage is some- 
where around 25 percent. The percentage 
in my State is 22.9 percent. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is here. 
The percentage in his State is 23.2 per- 
cent. This is calling only for an eventual 
increase of 6.8 percent in that State. 

Mr. President, as we know, one of the 
most difficult problems facing America 
today is the rapid escalation of juvenile 
crime in our country. More than half the 
serious crime in the United States each 
year is juvenile crime. During the 1960’s, 
the juvenile arrest rate increased ap- 
proximately 7 times faster than the adult 
arrest rate. At the same time, arrests of 
juveniles under 18 more than doubled 
while the arrests of persons over 18 in- 
creased only 17 percent. Even more sig- 
nificantly, arrests of persons under 18 
for violent crimes increased almost 3 
times faster than the arrest rates for 
persons over 18. 

Since few people are fully aware of 
the extent of juvenile delinquency in 
America, there is a tendency to give the 
problem only cursory treatment or to 
try to ignore it altogether in favor of 
other more sensational aspects of the 
crime problem. For the matter, when 
the word “crime” is used, most of us 
immediately think of an armed robbery 
or a gruesome homicide. We seldom 
think of a group of high school boys out 
on a Saturday night looking for trouble, 
or a teenaged girl running away from 
home to seek adventure with the street 
people in any number of major American 
cities. 

In the two examples I have just cited, 
however, the young participants are pri- 
mary targets for introduction into our 
juvenile justice system. In some cases, 
after initial exposure to our criminal 
justice system, it may be years before 
the once-naive adventurer totally extri- 
cates himself from the world of court- 
rooms, probation officers, detention cen- 
ters, and ultimately, prison. In the year 
1973 alone, approximately 1 million juve- 
niles will enter the juvenile justice sys- 
tem and over 100,000 will be incarcerated 
in various institutions. 

In view of this rapid rise of juvenile 
delinquency in America, I feel it is im- 
perative that Congress recognize the im- 
mense proportions of this problem and 
take appropriate steps to remedy the 
situation. One of the ways we can ac- 
complish this is by requiring the various 
State planning agencies to expend a 
realistic portion of their LEAA block 
grant money on juvenile justice pro- 
grams. Therefore, as the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Juvenile Delinquency 
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Subcommittee, I join today with the 
chairman of that subcommittee, Senator 
Bayu, Senator Marnias, and several 
other of my colleagues in cosponsoring 
such an amendment to H.R. 8152. 

Our amendment provides that no State 
plan shall be approved by LEAA unless 
it includes a comprehensive program for 
the improvement of juvenile justice in 
that State. 

In addition, at least 20 percent of the 
LEAA block grant money under parts C 
and E of H.R. 8152 must be allocated to- 
ward the improvement of juvenile justice 
in the first fiscal year after enactment 
of this legislation. Then, 30 percent of 
the block grant money under parts C 
and E must be allocated for the improve- 
ment of juvenile justice for each subse- 
quent fiscal year during the life of this 
act. 

Mr. President, I am certainly hearten- 
ed by the fact that in 1972, for the first 
time in 17 years, there was a decrease in 
the crime rate in the United States. If 
we are to continue to win this war against 
crime, however, we must be more cogni- 
zant of the need to impede juvenile crime 
in America. I believe the amendment we 
are offering today will substantially im- 
prove our efforts to combat the escala- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. President, I would hope that if this 
amendment is accepted—and I am sure 
the Senator from Indiana will join me in 
this hope—we have an understanding 
with the distinguished floor manager of 
the bill and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee that when this bill 
goes to conference, the basic concept of 
this amendment will be well understood 
within the confines of the conference. I 
hope they will understand the signifi- 
cance of this and will understand that, 
on 2 national average, we are increasing 
the percentage, in essence, no more than 
9 percent over the average national utili- 
zation of LEAA funds for juvenile pro- 
grams. 

This calls for many programs that we 
would like to get the States involved in. 

We would like to get into the RECORD 
some expression of the feelings on the 
part of the manager of the bill and the 
ranking minority member that when this 
goes to conference we could be reason- 
ably assured by the Senators that under 
the circumstances, a real commitment to 
this amendment, can be made and will be 
made in conference. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the inquiry. I am sorry, but I was 
engaged in colloquy. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I say to the 
Senator from Arkansas and to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that we would like 
to get some kind of commitment that 
the basic concept of the amendment and 
the basic concept of an expansion of ju- 
venile justice systems within the LEAA 
program will be a serious matter before 
the conference and that they will attempt 
to set forth the arguments of the Senator 
from Indiana, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the other Senators who are 
cosponsors of the amendment to the ex- 
tent that at least the case will be made 
and that we can rely upon that fact. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield, I ask for the indul- 
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gence of those two Senators who have 
worked so hard on this legislation, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. 

I would like to ask the opinion of the 
Senator from Arkansas concerning the 
effect of a voice vote—assuming the 
pending amendment is accepted will we 
have just as good a chance of sustaining 
the Senate position in conference on a 
voice vote as if we require all Senators to 
come back at this hour for a rollcall 
vote? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the general purposes 
of the amendment. 

The States are spending that much 
money now for juvenile purposes. If we 
take it all together, they are already 
spending more than 21 percent directly, 
and if we take into account all the other 
money for correctional and other pur- 
poses, it would probably reach 30 percent 
all together, if we allocate the proper 
part of it to the juvenile effort. 

The only thing I am concerned about 
with respect to the amendment is that 
we are beginning to earmark all of these 
funds away. 

This is setting a precedent. But as 
far as the 30 percent is concerned, I have 
no objection to it. I would be glad to 
give the amendment my support to that 
extent. I cannot tell the Senator whether 
the House would be adamant or not. 

Mr. BAYH. May I inquire—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whether I am going 
to make an out-and-out, life-and-death 
fight I do not know. I do not know what 
the situation will be, and the Senator 
knows I do not know that until I get 
there. 

Mr. BAYH. No one knows what the sit- 
uation will be, but we are faced here—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator wants 
a rolicall, that is all right with me. I 
try to accommodate everyone. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not want to insist on 
a rolicall, as long as the manager of the 
bill will tell us what interpretation is 
going to be put in the Recorp. I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator has ac- 
cepted our amendment’s requirement 
that 30 percent of each State’s LEAA 
block grant funds must be allocated to 
juvenile delinquency prevention and 
treatment programs. That may be the 
answer to the question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is not quite a cus- 
tom, I do not think, to do things around 
here in a devious way. 

Mr. BAYH. I did not mean to suggest 
that. I am only searching for informa- 
tion. I have never sat on a conference 
committee in this particular area, and 
would like—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky has 
sat on one or two with me, and knows 
I am not a pushover in a conference. 

Mr. COOK. I might say to the Senator 
from Arkansas, his State is presently re- 
ceiving a little over 20 percent, so that 
is not a great increase. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If you take into ac- 
count that part apportioned to juvenile 
delinquency as well as that part appor- 
tioned to rehabilitation, and these other 
things, you would have well over 30 per- 
cent, in my judgment. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pressed very well the impact of this prob- 
lem, and I have confidence that he will 
support the Senate position in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator does 
not have confidence, he can ask for a 
rolicall. 

Mr. BAYH. No, I am sure the Senator 
from Arkansas will understand that is 
not the implication, but I do want to be 
sure that our brethren in the House of 
Representatives, when they read the 
Recorp tomorrow morning, will have the 
benefit of the colloquy we are now de- 
veloping. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

I would like to express my thoughts in 
this regard. The concept of bloe grants 
could be violated by the amendment now 
under discussion. 

We would be doing more by this 
amendment than simply saying 20 or 30 
percent of the money will have to be 
devoted to this purpose. We would be 
taking regressive action back toward the 
outdated notion of categorical grants. As 
an individual Senator, I cannot support 
that concept. 

That fact, regardless of what the vote 
is here, will stick out very conspicuously. 

I would hesitate not to express these 
thoughts, for fear that by not presenting 
them I would be thought to be a burning 
advocate and zealot for the amendment 
that is under consideration now. That is 
not my position. I wanted to make that 
clear. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I have stated, the 
only position I take on the amendment is 
that so far as the amount is concerned, 
I do not think it is too much. I fully sup- 
port the general purpose to be achieved 
in allocating added funds for the pur- 
pose of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 
But we do take the risk of doing violence 
to the present approach of the act that 
the Senator from Nebraska has spoken 
of. I think we will just take the amend- 
ment to conference; and if this is the 
Senate’s position, I will support the Sen- 
ate’s position. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have no 
desire for a rollcall if the Senator from 
Arkansas is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

I must say that I look at the question 
differently from the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska). He has spoken 
against the principle of earmarking a 
certain percentage for juvenile delin- 
quency programs. However, juvenile de- 
linquency is such a critical part of our 
crime problem that I believe we can, and 
must, use LEAA funds where our great- 
est problem is. Our amendment allows 
the States flexibility to determine what 
kinds of juvenile delinquency prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation programs 
they need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield back the rest of my 
time. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the request for the yeas and 
nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana, the Senator from Kentucky, 
and the Senator from Maryland (putting 
the question). 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting the 
nomination of Jack R. Miller, of Iowa, to 
be an associate judge of the U.S. Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, was 
communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Marks, one of his secretaries. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 8152) to amend 
title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 to improve law 
enforcement and criminal justice, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BELLMON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield briefly to 
me? I assure him that I will take just a 
minute. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
three amendments to the desk. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendments be dispensed with and 
that the amendments be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp are as follows: 

On page 52, after line 23, add the following 
new subsection: 

“(n) The term ‘treatment’ includes, but is 
not limited to, medical, educational, social, 
psychological, and vocational services, cor- 
rective and preventive guidance and train- 
ing, and other rehabilitative services de- 
signed to protect the public and benefit the 
addict by eliminating his dependence on ad- 
dicting drugs or by controlling his depend- 
ence, and his susceptibility to addiction. 

On page 34, after the period, insert the fol- 
lowing new sentence: 

“The Administrator shall coordinate or as- 
sure coordination of the development of such 
guidelines with the Special Action Office For 
Drug Abuse Prevention”. 

On page 24, following line 17, insert a new 
paragraph: 

“The Institute shall within not less than 
three years, following enactment of this 
Title, survey existing and future personnel 
needs of the Nation in the field of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice and the ade- 
quacy of Federal, State and local programs to 
meet such needs. Such survey shall specifi- 
cally determine the effectiveness and sufficit- 
ency of the training and academic assistance 
programs carried out under this Title and re- 
late such programs to actual manpower and 
training requirements in the law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice field. In carrying 
out the provisions of this section, the Direc- 
tor of the Institute shall consult with and 
make maximum use of statistical and other 
related information of the Department of 
Labor, Department of Health, Education and 
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Welfare, Federal, State and local criminal 
justice agencies and other appropriate public 
and private agencies, The Administration 
shall thereafter, within a reasonable time de- 
velop and issue guidelines, based upon the 
need priorities established by the survey, 
pursuant to which project grants for training 
and academic assistance programs shall be 
made.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York desire to have 
the amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I would first like to 
explain them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to speak in general support of 
this legislation which extends and im- 
proves the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. In 1968, Congress set a 
priority for national crime control, a pri- 
ority for making our streets safe and our 
homes secure. During the intervening 
years funding for this program has been 
dramatically increased in order to bring 
about what we all hoped would be ma- 
jor institutional reform in all sectors of 
the criminal justice system. 

Although the national crime rate, as 
reflected in FBI crime indices, declined 
somewhat in 1972 for the first time in 
many years, we cannot diminish our con- 
cern about the deplorable conditions 
that exist in the Nation’s courts and 
prisons. 

Although many improvements in the 
LEAA program have been incorporated 
into the bill, there is much work which 
remains to be done in improving the ef- 
fectiveness of this major Federal anti- 
crime program. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
grant-making process for both the Fed- 
eral-State block grants and the State- 
local project grants has been stream- 
lined. Legitimate complaints have been 
made concerning inexcusable delay and 
inefficiency in putting LEAA funds to 
work in the field. The bill mandates 
LEAA to perform its approval or disap- 
proval functions within 90 days after re- 
ceipt of the State plan, thus assuring 
both an adequate time for meaningful 
consideration and a prompt flow of funds 
to the States. 

Iam also pleased to note that recently 
LEAA has undertaken new efforts in car- 
rying out its civil rights responsibilities. 
The administration has suggested 
strengthening LEAA’s civil rights en- 
forcement powers and responsibilities. 
These provisions parallel the language 
of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
with an added prohibition against dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. They also 
specify special procedures for enforcing 
those provisions. 

With reference to the matching re- 
quirements, I strongly support the rec- 
ommendation of the subcommittee that 
all non-Federal match be reduced from 
25 percent of total project cost to 10 per- 
cent of project cost. Although I continue 
to be concerned about the fact that not 
enough Federal anticrime funds under 
the LEAA program are going directly to 
our urban areas where the crime problem 
is greatest, I am encouraged by the fact 
that during fiscal year 1972 State plan- 
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ning boards allocated more money than 
ever before to high crime urban areas. 

Mr. President, I have long been in- 
volved during my career in the Senate in 
Federal programs to refine, develop and 
fund narcotic treatment, rehabilitation 
and prevention programs as an important 
tool in our efforts to control juvenile de- 
linquency and criminal conduct. I com- 
mend the subcommittee for its decision 
to require the States to include in their 
applications for part E corrections fund- 
ing, plans for programs providing for the 
development and operation of narcotic 
treatment programs in correctional in- 
stitutions, and to require LEAA to issue 
regulations to guide the States in this 
important area. 

In looking back over the first 5 years 
of the LEAA program, I would mark as 
one of the great disappointments of the 
program the fact that the Institute for 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice 
has not achieved its original potential. 
Strong Federal leadership must come 
from the institute if we are to have gen- 
uine reform of our criminal justice sys- 
tem. More imaginative use must be made 
of the discretionary grant programs, and 
strong, comprehensive and tough-minded 
evaluation of all LEAA programs must 
be undertaken. 

Most important of all, minimum pro- 
gram standards for all State block grants 
must be developed. Unless national 
standards are adpoted which are tied to 
priority reform objectives in the police, 
corrections and courts component of the 
criminal justice system, we will not be 
able to measure performance of this pro- 
gram. In this regard, I would hope that 
th institute would implement many of 
the recommendations of the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Jus- 
tice Standards and Goals. 

Mr. President, I must continue to ex- 
press concern about the fact that city 
governments and local law enforcement 
agencies do not have an adequate role in 
the LEAA reform process. They are still 
required to approach State planning 
agencies on an ad hoc, piecemeal basis 
without being able to establish their own 
comprehensive anticrime priorities. I 
would support a more responsible role in 
this process for our high crime urban 
areas, without altering or weakening the 
function of statewide planning boards, I 
believe that local criminal justice plans 
should be prepared by local units in the 
ageregate—in coordination with State 
planning agencies—and block grants 
awarded to those local governments on 
the basis of those plans. Such authority 
would greatly improve the efficiency of 
LEAA and allow for more comprehensive 
planning at the local level. 

Mr. President, although I support some 
amendments to the bill I strongly sup- 
port this legislation and urge the Sen- 
ate to pass it expeditiously. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the first 
amendment is to define “treatment” 
wherever it is used in the legislation to 
provide for a more comprehensive effort 
toward solving the problem of drug ad- 
diction. 

This would be achieved by providing 
for treatment which controls, as well as 
that which terminates, addiction. Essen- 
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tially, the use of methadone would be 
authorized. 

Complete recovery of an addict is not 
always achieved by complete withdrawal 
from addictive drugs. The underlying 
cause of such dependence must be elimi- 
nated if one who has ceased to rely on 
drugs is to be able to retain his inde- 
pendence. When a patient is on a meth- 
adone maintenance program, his activi- 
ties no longer must be centered on the 
attainment of illicit drugs to support his 
habit, rather he can channel his energies 
in a more constructive manner and lead 
a more normal life, while the basic rea- 
son for his drug needs are being ex- 
plored. 

This definition is a reflection of con- 
gressional policy that narcotic addicts 
should be afforded the opportunity to be 
rehabilitated and restored to health for 
the benefit of both the individuals and 
society, established by Public Law 92-420. 
The constructive and enlightened broad- 
ened definition of treatment which per- 
mits the use of methadone—set forth in 
this amendment—is in great measure due 
to the leadership of Senators McCLELLAN 
and Hruska. Their leadership in the pas- 
sage of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act Amendments of 1971 became the 
cited public law and for the first time, 
permitted persons within the purview of 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
to be enrolled in methadone maintenance 
programs as an additional mode of avail- 
able treatment. 

Mr. President, the bill adds an im- 
portant new provision giving support for 
the development and operation of nar- 
eotic treatment programs and facilities 
for drug addicts in State and local cor- 
rectional systems. I commend the chair- 
man and the subcommittee for its lead- 
ership in this important area. 

Public Law 92-255 gave to the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
governmentwide responsibility for the 
overall planning, policy, and coordina- 
tion for all Federal drug abuse programs 
relating to drug treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, training, education, and research. 
The legislation was predicated upon the 
principle that antidrug efforts located in 
13 different agencies must be better co- 
ordinated and that the control of drug 
abuse requires the development of a com- 
prehensive, coordinated, long-term Fed- 
eral strategy. 

The White House Office, until recently 
headed by Dr. Jaffe, and now headed by 
Dr. Dupont, has had mixed results in at- 
tempting to coordinate drug prevention 
activities in HEW, OEO, VA, State, the 
military departments, and in other Fed- 
eral agencies. In the development of drug 
treatment policy through the Bureau of 
Prisons and LEAA, I am advised that 
cooperative relationships have already 
been developed. 

Although Public Law 92-255 gave the 
Director of the Office statutory authority 
and responsibility for general coordina- 
tion of all such Federal programs, the 
purpose of this amendment is to 
strengthen and formalize that relation- 
ship by bringing the Dupont office into 
the process by which the standards are 
developed. 

I believe it is important for the Office 
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to be meaningfully involved in the de- 
velopment of drug programs in State and 
local prisons and detention facilities 
where very little work has been done. In 
view of the fact that Public Law 92-255 
passed the Senate unanimously giving to 
the Office such a broad mandate to de- 
velop all Federal drug treatment policy, 
I believe the Senate should support this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, when the Safe Streets 
Act was initially passed, Congress pro- 
vided for a wide range of programs de- 
signed to improve training and educa- 
tion opportunities for professionals 
working in criminal justice agencies. The 
National Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training issued its report 
in 1969 and called for major reform and 
Federal legislative action in this area. In 
view of the projected expansion of crim- 
inal justice employees and the lack of 
quality curricula or training institutions, 
the need was determined to be quite 
urgent. 

The Safe Streets Act authorized LEAA 
“to carry out programs of academic 
educational assistance to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement.” Specif- 
ically, the program, known as the 
law enforcement education program— 
LEEP—provides for loan and grant 
programs to cover the tuition and 
fees—coverage of books was added in 
1970—of law enforcement personnel en- 
rolled in approved undergraduate or 
graduate programs. 

In 1970, the act was amended to ex- 
pand LEAA’s educational development 
and training responsibilities. The amend- 
ments provide for an internship program 
to give undergraduates work experience 
in criminal justice agencies; a training 
program in organized crime for prosecu- 
tors and a regional program of training 
workshops. The LEEP program accounts 
for roughly 95 percent of the budget of 
the manpower division of LEAA. In 1972, 
it was funded at $29 million, up from 
$6.5 million in 1969. It operates through 
grants made directly to participating in- 
stitutions for financial assistance to 
qualified students. In fiscal year 1971, 894 
institutions participated in the program. 
I enthusiastically support this program. 

One criticism of the LEEP program 
has been its neglect of criminal justice 
agencies other than the police. In fiscal 
year 1971, of the 60,516 persons who pa-- 
ticipated in the LEEP program, almost 
50,000 were police. I would hope that a 
more equitable participation for other 
professionals could be developed. 

Also, LEAA has not developed man- 
power projections for the criminal jus- 
tice agencies or attemptec to measure the 
extent or quality of existing training 
resources in relationship to the demand 
for such training. No priorities which aim 
at improvement of institutional capabil- 
ities for reform at the local level have 
been developed. 

The purpose of my third amendment 
is to redress this failing. It would require 
the Institute for Criminal Justice to un- 
dertake a detailed national survey of 
criminal justice personnel needs and to 
relate the LEAA programs to those actual 
manpower and training requirements. It 
would further require LEAA to issue 
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guidelines which would establish priori- 
ties for the LEEP and other criminal jus- 
tice manpower programs. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to take these amendments 
to conference. I know of nothing wrong 
with them. I yield back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY). All time on these amend- 
ments has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 34, following line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(11) “Provides for accurate and complete 
monitoring of the progress and improve- 
ment of the correctional system. Such moni- 
toring shall include rate of prisoner reha- 
bilitation and rates of recidivism in com- 
parison with previous performance of the 
state or local correctional systems and cur- 
rent performance of other state and local 
prison systems not included in this program.” 

(12) “Provides that state and local govern- 
ments shall submit such annual reports as 
the Administrator may require.” 

On page 31, line 25, following the word 
“State’ insert the following: “or local gov- 
ernment.” 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, my 
amendment would simply provide a 
means of finding out which correctional 
techniques effectively reduce recidivism 
and which ones are not effective. 

One of the principal problems with 
present efforts to reduce crime in this 
country is that we do not know accu- 
rately which approach to correcting a 
lawbreaker works and which does not. 

The fact is that if every State had 
the dollars to completely restructure and 
restaff its correctional system no one 
would know how to do the job with as- 
surance of obtaining desired results. 

Recognizing this need, on February 8, 
1971, I introduced S. 662, a bill to pro- 
mote the development and reform of 
penal and correctional systems. Part E 
of H.R. 8152 as amended encompasses 
this same concept. I congratulate the 
committee and believe this is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. 

However, to accomplish the needed re- 
sult a provision needs to be added to 
make certain that a system of cataloging 
and evaluating results. Unless we have 
a means of finding out what works in 
recidivism, we will never make progress, 

This Nation is guilty of carrying on 
correctional programs which still have 
their foundations laid in the past. The 
same basic staffs are carrying on the 
same basic programs in the same basic 
structures as were used at the turn of 
the century. 

The need to find out the makeup of 
staff, the kind of program and the type 
of institution that can successfully, ef- 
fectively and permanently turn law- 
breakers into productive law-abiding 
citizens. 
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This is the purpose of this amendment. 
It is well to restructure the national 
correctional system—unfortunately we 
do not now know how this should be 
done. My amendment provides an accu- 
rate means of finding out which ap- 
proach gets the best results and for 
making this information generally avail- 
able to interested persons. 

The amendment includes a second part 
which will make it clear that both State 
and local governments are eligible for 
grants under section E. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
amendment with both the ranking mi- 
nority member and the chairman of the 
committee, and I believe they have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to accept the amendment and 
yield back my time. 

Mr, BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMOoN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have two rather technical 
amendments at the desk 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair was going to recognize the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I have one or two 
questions that I should like to ask, but 
I would be happy to defer to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott). 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I would 
be very glad to yield to the Senator, so 
that he can ask his questions. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate very much 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yielding 
to me at this time. š 

Mr. President, I have one or two brief 
questions. I was very happy to see that 
the committee embodied in the bill the 
substance of S. 1796, a bill which I had 
introduced earlier this year, to author- 
ize grants to interstate regional metro- 
politan councils for planning in law en- 
forcement. The bill will help to alleviate 
the problems of metropolitan crime and 
will make it easier for the interstate re- 
gional metropolitan councils to obtain 
funds for interstate plannng. 


I have some questions so as to make 
it clear as we approach enforcement of 
the bill—which I have discussed with 
the manager of the bill—first, is it con- 
templated that the moneys to facilitate 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
planning by interstate councils of gov- 
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ernments and planning agencies are to 
come from part C 15 percent discretion- 
ary funds? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
in answer to his questions—did he pose 
two questions, or one? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I only posed one ques- 
tion. Second, would funds still be avail- 
able from the States out of part C non- 
discretionary funds if several States 
thought it advisable to contribute to a 
project by an interstate planning 
agency? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Such funds would be 
available for those purposes and under 
those conditions. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate that as- 
surance from the Senator from Ne- 
braska. If there was any doubt as to the 
language here, that doubt has been 
resolved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I want to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that there was 
a difference of opinion as to whether the 
language in the amendment was neces- 
sary as it was thought that the present 
language of the act was sufficient for the 
purpose. However, without getting into 
it in more detail, let me say that this is 
an explicit way to describe what we be- 
lieve might be subject to an uncertain 
interpretation. 


In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to have printed 
in the Recorp a short statement on this 
point, including a table showing the 
source and the availability of funds un- 
der these conditions. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, with respect to amendment 
No, 248, section 301(b) (10) deserves particu- 
lar attention. This amendment would au- 
thorize funding of interstate metropolitan 
regional planning units and incorporates the 
principles of S. 1796 introduced by Senator 
Mathias. This amendment places the author- 
ity to make grants for interstate regional 
planning units under Part C which we be- 
lieve will add greater flexibility in funding. 
By authorizing the funding of interstate 
metropolitan planning councils from both 
block and discretionary fund sources, LEAA 
can assure attention to the priorities for co- 
operative efforts which is a part of this bill 
and the House bill. It will also assure that 
the interstate units will not be in competi- 
tion with each State’s own planning units for 
scarce planning dollars. The danger of dupli- 
cation of efforts and proliferation of plan- 
ning units will be minimized in that each 
State can see that the interstate efforts are 
coordinated with its own planning efforts. 


CoMPARISON 


MATHIAS AMENDMENT 5, 1796 
Provision 

Amends Part B of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act by adding a new 
section 206 which authorizes grants to or- 
ganizations composed or predominantly com- 
posed of local elected officials within any 
interstate metropolitan area for the pur- 
pose of interstate regional planning and 
coordination. 


Amounts and match 


Amount of grant not to exceed 90 per cen- 
tum of expenses. Funds to be allocated by 


AMENDMENT NO. 248 TO H.R, 8152 
Provision 

Amends Part C of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act by adding a new 
paragraph (10) to section 301(b). This au- 
thorizes the State and LEAA to make grants 
for the establishment of interstate metro- 
politan regional planning units to prepare, 
and coordinate plans of State and local gov- 
ernments and agencies concerned with re- 
gional planning for metropolitan areas. 

Amounts and Match 


Under Part C such grant will not exceed 
90 per centum of the expenses. No provision 
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Comparison—Continued 


MATHIAS AMENDMENT S. 1796—Continued 
Amounts and match—Continued 
the Administration according to relative 


needs and population of an interstate area 
but no less than $25,000. 


Source of Funds 


Sets forth specific authorization of $1,500,- 
000 FY 74 and $2,000,000 FY 75 and FY 76. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. With 
his usual precision, he has made it ex- 
plicit and removed any ambiguity. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
for his leadership in this effort. 

AMENDMENTS NO. 289 AND 290 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I call up two amendments 
which are at the desk. No, 289 and No. 
290, and ask for their immediate con- 
sideration. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. The clerk will state 
the two amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 16, after the word “execu- 
tive” add the words “and legislative”, 

On page 54, line 3, delete the word “an- 
nual”, inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“quadrennial” and at line 8, after the word 
“each”, insert the word “fourth”. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, amendment No. 289 would clarify 
that the composition of regional plan- 
ning units under section 203(a) of the 
bill as amended, be composed of a major- 
ity of elected officials representing gen- 
eral purpose local government. The sub- 
stitute amendment appears to limit such 
elected officials to executive officials, 
such as mayors and county executives, 
whereas my amendment would broaden 
it to include local legislative officials such 
as city councilmen and county commis- 
sioners or supervisors on these regional 
units. 

The provision in the substitute amend- 
ment is intended to insure ade- 
quate representation of local elected ex- 
ecutives on these boards to insure that 
such officials who have overall responsi- 
bility for coordinating criminal justice 
or crime prevention programs with other 
programs being carried out in their jur- 
isdictions would be meaningfully involv- 
ed in regional planning and priority set- 
ting affecting their jurisdictions. 

However, the number of local elected 
executives is limited. By broadening the 
representation to local elected legislative 
officials the same purpose will be 
achieved. These officials are elected by 
the people, and they, along with local 
elected executives, have a responsibility 
for criminal justice as well as other pro- 
grams being carried out by general pur- 
pose local governments. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to speak in 
support of Amendment No. 290, to 


AMENDENT NO, 248 TO H.R. 8152—Continued 
Amounts and match—Continued 
for specific amounts for metropolitan plan- 
ning units. The basic criteria would be need 
as shown by the size of jurisdiction, nature 
of interstate problems, etc. . 
Source of Funds 

Since Part C is amended, both State block 
grant and LEAA discretionary grants are po- 
tential fund sources. Under both the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee bill and the House bill 
priority must be given to these types of ef- 
forts. 


change section 670, which requires the 
Attorney General to submit to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress a report on 
Federal law enforcement and criminal 
justice assistance activities. 

The amendment would change the 
present requirement of reporting annu- 
ally to a requirement that the report be 
made once every 4 years. 

The Attorney General's first such re- 
port was issued on September 1 of last 
year. 

It was an extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive, thorough, and detailed book of 841 
pages. 

The report was of such excellence, and 
so filled with facts, that I believe it serves 
as a benchmark for all future reports on 
this subject. 

It was the first comprehensive report 
ever compiled of all Federal law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice activities, and 
contained detailed accounts of the work 
in these fields by 37 Federal departments 
and agencies. 

The compilation of the report was an 
exhaustive undertaking, requiring sub- 
stantial amounts of time for research 
and writing by each of 37 departments 
and agencies involved. 

The report serves now as the standard, 
detailed reference work in this field of 
Federal activity. The areas of specific re- 
sponsibility will be updated each year in 
the normal course of events by the 37 
departments and agencies in their regu- 
lar annual reports to the Congress and 
the President. 

It would be needlessly expensive and 
time consuming for the Department of 
Justice to recompile this information 
every single year. 

I feel the Congress should not impose 
upon any Federal agency requirements 
to undertake activities that might be 
considered wasteful or mere duplication. 

The facts cited in the first Attorney 
General’s report, which was distributed 
to some 20,000 persons and institutions, 
are still valid and complete. I am not 
suggesting there is no need for such re- 
ports in the future. I am suggesting, 
rather, that in the interests of economy 
and efficiency that there be longer in- 
tervals between submission of such re- 
ports. Under the terms of this amend- 
ment, the next report would be issued in 
October 1976. 

This is a realistic period of time in 
which to expect sufficient changes in law 
enforcement and criminal justice activi- 
ties to warrant a new, comprehensive de- 
scription and report—under one cover— 
to the Congress, to the President, and to 
the people. 
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I urge the Senate to adopt my amend- 
ments No. 289 and No. 290. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I have no objection 
to the amendments, and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to support 
amendment No. 290 to change a report- 
ing requirement in the Safe Streets Act. 

As it now stands, the Department of 
Justice must prepare a detailed study of 
all Federal law enforcement and criminal 
justice activities throughout the Federal 
Government every year. 

This is an important activity, and it is 
equally important that the public be well 
informed on the nature and progress of 
these efforts. 

However, the requirement that this re- 
port be written and published every year 
is excessive. Of course, it can be done. 
However, the question is whether that 
would be a worthwhile effort. I believe 
not. 

I think we should not burden a Federal 
agency with a specific assignment that 
consumes money and staff time unless it 
is entirely warranted by a need. 

There was, without doubt, a genuine 
demand from the information that was 
contained in the Attorney General’s first 
report. I am equally convinced that a re- 
port on the criminal justice support pro- 
grams four years hence will be equally 
worthwhile. 

However, I can see no need for a report 
every 12 months, and I therefore ask my 
colleagues to lend their own support to 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 46, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“and the Comptroller General of the United 
States.”’. 

On page 46, line 18, strike the word “their” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “its”. 

On page 46, following line 22, insert the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(c) The Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of his duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, shall, until the expiration of 
three years after the completion of the pro- 
gram or project with which the assistance 
is used, have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers and records of recipients of Federal 
assistance under this title which in the 
opinion of the Comptroller General may be 
related or pertinent to the grants, contracts, 
subcontracts, subgrants, or other arrange- 
ments referred to under this title.” 

On page 46, line 23, stike "(c)" and redesig- 
nate as “(d)”. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
support of the amendment, the purpose of 
the amendment is to set out more clearly 
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the authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to make audits and examinations of 
the programs authorized under this act. 

It is a technical amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Comptroller General requesting this 
language. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1973. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: It has come to our 
attention that S. 1234, 93d Congress, a bill 
which would amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended, to provide for special law enforce- 
ment revenue sharing, has been referred to 
your Committee. We are concerned in par- 
ticular with proposed section 512(b) in which 
provision is made for review by this Office 
in the following terms: 

“The Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized to make reviews of the 
work as done by the Attorney General, the 
State governments, and the units of local 
government as may be necessary for the Con- 
gress to evaluate compliance and operations 
under this title.” 

While under existing law we have access 
to the books, records, etc., of the Department 
of Justice, the above-quoted provision does 
not adequately authorize access to the rec- 
ords of recipients of Federal assistance un- 
der such title. Without such access, we can- 
not evaluate compliance and operations as 
required. Therefore we suggest for the Com- 
mittee’s consideration the following sentence 
to be added to section 512(b): 

“The ‘Comptroller General of the United 
States, or any of his duly authorized repre- 
sentatives, shall, until the expiration of three 
years after the completion of the program or 
project with which the assistance is used, 
have access for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination to any books, documents, papers 
and records of recipients of Federal assist- 
ance under this title which in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General may be related or 
pertinent to the grants, contracts, subcon- 
tracts, subgrants, or other arrangements re- 
ferred to under this title.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B, STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE OFFICERS PROGRAM 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in its con- 
sideration of amendments to the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, the Senate grapples again with 
one of the most persistently vexing 
problems of society; that is, the proper 
enforcement of its laws and the ap- 
propriate Federal role in that process. 

The hard questions of crime control 
and justice have been asked in recent 
years by the American people in their 
attempts to come to grips with a prob- 
lem that threatens the viability of a 
free and open, yet secure, society. We 
must seek methods of controlling crimi- 
nal activity that will not seem oppres- 
sive or authoritative to the general com- 
munity. Responsive government must 
seem an extension of a shared spirit of 
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concern within the community instead 
of a strictly external mechanism of con- 
trol. 

In this regard, I am especially hope- 
ful about one particular program in lo- 
cal law-enforcement efforts—the com- 
munity service officer program. It is a 
program designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of local crime control while also 
contributing to the improvement of 
police-community relations. 

This program, allowing the funding 
of grants for community service officers, 
was authorized by an amendment to 
title I of this act that I was privileged 
to introduce in 1968. That amendment, 
adopted into law and part of the present 
legislation, specifies that grants might 
be approved for: 

The recruiting, organization, training and 
education of community service officers to 
serve with and assist local and state law en- 
forcement and criminal justice agencies in 
the discharge of their duties through such 
activities as recruiting; improvement of 
police-community relations and grievance 
resolution mechanisms; community patrol 
activities; encouragement of neighborhood 
participation in crime prevention and pub- 
lic safety efforts; and other activities de- 
signed to improve police capabilities, public 
safety and the objectives of this section. 


Subject of course to the approval of 
the local government or law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice agencies. 

The amendment was a response to a 
clear need for an initiative in that area. 
Such a program was recommended by 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of 
Justice in 1967 and a nearly identical 
proposal by the National Advisory Com- 
mission. on Civil Disorders in 1968. 

The essence of the concept is that 
particular attention should be directed 
to those areas and those segments of our 
society which are the most seriously af- 


. fected by crime, especially the densely 


populated, deteriorating sections of our 
inner cities. 

It is in these areas that relations be- 
tween the community and the police are 
notoriously strained and have, in too re- 
cent- memory, tragically erupted into 
street violence. It is here that suspicion 
and hostility rather than confidence have 
been the order of the day. 

My amendment in 1968 was an effort 
to emphasize to local government the 
inadequacy of crime control efforts in 
urban communities and to suggest that 
the problem was partially structural in 
nature. Specifically, there is a basic 
weakness whenever law enforcement is 
simply superimposed on a community 
rather than appearing to the people as 
a natural reflection of their own com- 
munity concerns. 

The community service officer program 
addressed this problem by creating a link 
between the community and the police 
in the person of the community service 
officer. In addition to performing many 
of the regular police functions, the com- 
munity service officer provides a special 
and critical understanding of his own 
community. The program helps to mini- 
mize the negativism and the demoraliza- 
tion of the adversary relationship. Law 
enforcement then truly becomes a part 
of the community, a service in the purest 
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sense; and the enlarged confidence of the 
people in the police will itself increase 
the effectiveness of local crime control 
in that a highly constructive partner- 
ship evolves. 

I would like to refer my colleagues to 
the May 10, 1968, Recorp in which I 
elaborated certain aspects of the pro- 
gram as I then hoped it would evolve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpts be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to relate specifically the experience 
of the city of Minneapolis with a com- 
munity service officer program. In a let- 
ter to me dated April 24, 1972, Jerris 
Leonard, then Administrator of the 
LEAA, wrote about the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Leonard’s letter be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. PERCY. I would, however, like to 
read briefly from his letter at this time: 

Although all of the community relations 
programs have not been as successful as you 
or I would hope, I would like to give you a 
report on a current program in Minneapolis 
which is quite successful. The Minneapolis 
Police Department was awarded $129,455 by 
LEAA in FY 1970 to operate a community 
service officer recruitment and training pro- 
gram. 

This particular program has helped to pro- 
vide positive feedback to and from the mi- 
nority communities and has aided in the de- 
velopment of a meaningful effort by the Po- 
lice Department to bring minority members 
into the police force. 


Further, according to Deputy Chief 
Eugene W. Wilson of the Minneapolis 
Police Department: 

As project director of the grant, I can state 
unequivocally that the Community Service 
Officers Program has benefitted the Minneap- 
olis Police Department as well as the cadet. 


The National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice, established 
under the LEAA authorization in 1968, 
has prepared summaries of a sampling 
of projects made possible by the. com- 
munity service officer provisions of the 


- LEAA legislation. I believe the summaries 


are testimony to the wisdom of the broad 
legislative approach that the Congress 
took in 1968. We suggested in a general 
manner the response that local govern- 
ments might make to the problem of im- 
proving police community relations; and, 
as indicated in the National Institute 
summaries, the local agencies responded 
flexibly, according to their special situa- 
tion and needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the project summaries dealing 
with community service officers and re- 
lated concepts be printed at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, related 
programs have been developed in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Washington, D.C., 
Sacramento, Boston, Las Vegas, Denver, 
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Portland, Honolulu, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Dayton, Ohio, and numerous other cities. 

It is clear that the questions of com- 
munity relations are difficult ones. Not all 
programs have or can enjoy the success 
of the one in Minneapolis; but this shows 
once again the wisdom in the principle of 
maintaining the greatest discretion at 
the local level where the problems are 
most clearly perceived. 

It is the Federal role to provide selec- 
tive supplemental funds and sometimes 
to suggest appropriate uses of those 
funds. This was our purpose in permit- 
ting funding of community service offi- 
cers. In the years since the passage of the 
1968 legislation, the wisdom of our ac- 
tion has been demonstrated by the ex- 
periences of many of our Nation’s cities. 

But while substantial progress has been 
made, the problem of unsatisfactory 
policy-community relations remains 
urgent; and the funding for community 
service officer programs under title I, 
part C of this legislation remains a valu- 
able resource to local government. 

The provision for the community serv- 
ice officer funds is maintained as origi- 
nally adopted in the House-passed bill 
to revise and extend the LEAA author- 
ization (H.R. 8152) and the Senate 
amendment No. 248 that is being offered 
as a substitute to the House bill. 

I wish to suggest today that, on the 
basis of our experience thus far, the pro- 
gram merits your continued support. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
community service officer provisions are 
being maintained in the LEAA legisla- 
tion and I am hopeful that they will 
continue to be of assistance to local crime 
control efforts. 

Exursrr No. 1 

The community service officer is a police 
assistant or police aide. He should be quali- 
fied in capability, motivation, and integrity 
for police assistance work, and be from the 
locality of the police unit with which he 
serves. He should be a representative mem- 
ber of the community he will serve in eth- 
nic origin and economic status. He may lack 
formal requirements for regular police quali- 
fications, such as a high school degree or a 
spotiess arrest record. 

His service should be geared to enable him 
to qualify for regular police status, in most 
cases. 

As a part of the ghetto, the community 
service officer would have a measure of under- 
standing of ghetto problems that could never 
be acquired by an outsider. He would be an 
agent for the people of the central city as 
much as for the police. He would provide a 
vital link—a bridge—for communication. He 
would help translate the concepts of one so- 
ciety to the other. While performing his basic 
tasks, he could provide the kinds of non- 
police services that police normally perform 
outside the ghetto, but rarely have the man- 
power to provide in the ghetto. This would, 
by the way, free regular policemen for the 
very demanding traditional police functions. 

The uniformed or at least readily identifi- 
able community service officer, while not pos- 
sessing full law-enforcement powers or car- 
rying arms, though frequently equipped with 
a 2-way radio link to police headquarters, 
would be available to assist precinct level line 
officers in their regular patrol and investiga- 
tive work. They would work closely with 
other uniformed and nonuniformed police 
personnel to keep open valuable lines of com- 
munication to and from the ghetto com- 
munities, They would inform the officers with 
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whom they work of the culture, attitudes, 
and institutions of the community. They 
would also inform the community of the at- 
titudes and concerns of the police depart- 
ments. 

Community service officers, in addition to 
continuing their education with the aim of 
becoming full-fledged police officers, will 
make a significant contribution to a develop- 
ment of better police-community relations. 
Indeed, their very presence in the commu- 
nity will symbolize a quickening relationship 
between the police departments and the 
community. 

The community service officer would be a 
transfer agent for municipal information to 
the ghetto community. He would enable a 
police department ta refer citizen complaints, 
like violations of the housing code or the 
closing of a school playground to other gov- 
ernmental agencies. He would enable the 
police departments to handle more service 
calls, such as getting a homeowner into his 
locked house or getting a drunk off the street. 
He could seek to refer delinquent children 
to a social service agency. 

A very important task he could undertake 
is working with juveniles who were in trou- 
ble and explain to parents why their chil- 
dren had been arrested. This juvenile work 
has been successfully undertaken in Rich- 
mond, Calif., where five neighborhood aides 
have been assigned to a juvenile unit. The 
Richmond project shows that the commu- 
nity service officer could be very effective in 
organizing community meetings to deal with 
problems within the community relating to 
the police. It is hoped that the community 
service officer would work with regular police- 
men in these projects so that the police of- 
ficer will not be viewed as a more isolated 
person than he is considered today in many 
ghetto communities. 

The CSO could also be trained to render 
emergency aid to the sick, the mentally ill, 
or the alcoholic. He could investigate certain 
minor thefts and loss of property. This in- 
vestigative function currently is done by 
regular officers and is a tremendous drain of 
man-hours which could be more effectively 
used for patrol. Creating the CSO might do 
much to solve some of the manpower prob- 
Jems which prevail in many police depart- 
ment, and allow the police to better serve 
the public. The community service officer 
program offers a rapid means of recruiting 
large numbers of well-qualified and exper- 
ienced minority group personnel—it is an 
employment program as well as a police- 
augmentation program. 

The community service officer could pro- 
vide continuing assistance to families en- 
countering domestic problems; a frequent, 
but often unrecognized job of our policemen. 
The CSO could become active in police ath- 
letic league activities, Boy Scout troops, and 
many other character development programs. 

In short, there is almost no limit to the 
function that community service officers 
could perform with imaginative local pro- 
graming. The young men reached under this 
program—many of whom could be returning 
servicemen—are a valuable source of energy 
which we can harness and direct into pro- 
ductive community service. We have seen 
the ugly harvest if this tremendous energy 
is not directed to creative, beneficial activ- 
ity. The communuity service officer is one 
possible way to direct a valuable dynamic 
human resource to helping inner city resi- 
dents in particular, and our society generally. 


Exuisir No. 2 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: This is in response to 
your recent letter requesting information re- 
garding the funding of community service 
officer programs under section 301(a) (7) of 
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the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 and regarding the evaluation of 
these programs. 

Because 85 percent of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration's Part C ac- 
tion funds is distributed to local units of gov- 
ernment by the state planning agencies un- 
der the block grant concept, we will not have 
@ complete record of individual subgrants 
until our Grants Management Information 
system is fully operational. I have, however, 
directed the Programs Management Division 
to manually review the FY 1972 Comprehen- 
sive State Plans to determine the number of 
community service officer programs that will 
be funded out of FY 1972 block grant funds 
and the total amount of funds for these pro- 
grams. This effort will not be completed until 
after the close of FY 1972, when all the state 
plans have been approved by LEAA, 

I have also had our Programs Management 
Division compile a list and description of all 
community service officer programs and all 
other police-community relations programs 
funded directly by the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration during fiscal years 
1969-1971. This material is enclosed. 

Although all of the community relations 
programs have not been as successful as you 
or I would hope, I would like to give you a 
report on a current program in Minneapolis 
which is quite successful. The Minneapolis 
Police Department was awarded $129,455 by 
LEAA in FY 1970 to operate a community 
service officer recruitment and training pro- 
gram. After initial recruitment problems in- 
volving traditional civil service testing pro- 
cedures, this program has developed into a 
very beneficial effort to provide better oppor- 
tunities for minority members to become po- 
licemen. The Minneapolis program is one in 
which the CSO recruits are fully integrated 
into the police department and are given ro- 
tating assignments which familarize them 
with all aspects of the department’s law en- 
forcement program. This particular program 
has helped to provide positive feedback to 
and from the minority communities and has 
aided in the development of a meaningful 
effort by the Police Department to bring 
minority members into the police force. 

To date we have not had an evaluation of 
community service officer programs. The Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice is presently studying some 
aspects of community relations programs in 
police departments. When the general study 
is completed during the latter half of FY 
1973, the National Institute will undertake 
an evaluation of selected community service 
officer programs funded directly by LEAA and 
by the states. I will advise you when this ef- 
fort is started. 

Although this is not a complete answer to 
your inquiry, I trust you know that LEAA 
shares your concern about the need for viable 
community service officer programs as impor- 
tant steps in the effort to improve our crim- 
inal justice system. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
JERRIS LEONARD, 
Administrator. 
Enclosure. 
Exuisir No. 3 

Project Title: Servaid II (Community Serv- 
ice Aides). 

Grantee: New York State Division of Crim- 
inal Justice Services. 

Subgrantee: City of Mount Vernon. 

Functional Program Category: Prevention. 

Project Director: Edward J. Lorch, Police 
Department, Rooseyelt Square, Mt, Vernon, , 
New York. 

Total Project Cost: $113,115. 

LEAA Contribution: $81,545. 

State Contribution: $31,570. 

Period of Award: July 1, 1970-July 31, 1973. 

Project Summary: Like many urban areas, 
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the City of Mount Vernon has encountered a 
growing antagonism between its police de- 
partment and its minority group residents. 
One of the chief concerns of the city’s Black 
community has been its lack of property rep- 
resentation on the Police Department and 
the general lack of communication with 
the Department. 

To ameliorate the situation the applicant 
implemented a community service aide pro- 
gram primarily aimed at utilizing young 
Blacks in an attempt at improving rapport 
between the Black community and the Po- 
lice Department, and to recruit young Blacks 
into the Department. Ten young people were 
selected for the Aide position, given train- 
ing in the operation of the Police Depart- 
ment and other city agencies, and assigned a 
number of tasks including: manning the 
Police Mobile Information Center to record 
citizen complaints and requests for service; 
providing service requested or making refer- 
rals; accompanying community relations offi- 
cers on visits to schools and community 
group lectures; patrolling the community 
and maintaining direct contact with its citi- 
zens; and assisting police at large public 
gatherings. 

Indices of Effectiveness: The evaluation 
of the project found it to be successful in 
performing the tasks cited above. On-site 
observation, interviews, and attitude sur- 
veys show that the Aides were very effective 
in averting potential conflicts between youth 
and police during the summer months, in 
assisting the city’s schools in stopping dis- 
turbances, in rendering service to the gen- 
eral public in terms of taking complaints, 
providing referrals, and in following up on 
these actions. Police officers had a generally 
favorable attitude towards the Aides—ex- 
pressing the opinion that the program had 
helped to improve the police relationship 
with the public. Surveys taken of the City’s 
youth indicate their awareness and accept- 
ance of the program as a positive force for 
helping to avert disorder and for “cooling” 
things. In some respects, however, the eval- 
uation illuminated several weaknesses of the 
project, Recruitment procedures were far too 
narrow—none of the Aides was selected 
through the schools or community groups. 
Entrance requirements and tests were often 
irrelevant to the needs of the program, 
training had to be revised to reflect the re- 
quirements of the project, and the city failed 
to provide sufficient opportunities for ad- 
mitting Aides into the Department 

To correct these deficiencies and expand 
the impact of the program, the applicant 
seeks to implement many of the recommen- 
dations made by the evaluator. These in- 
clude: a small increase in the number of 
Aides (to a total of 14, including several 
white Aides); improving the recruitment 
and selection system for Aides, modifying 
the training procedure to reflect more ac- 
curately the requirements of the Aide posi- 
tion; providing greater opportunities for 
Aides to advance in the program as a re- 
ward for effective service, tightening of the 
administrative controls of the project, and 
finally, seeking to develop with the City’s 
Civil Service Commission procedures for en- 
try into the Department of some Aides who 
might otherwise be ineligible for positions 
as police officers, 

Project Title: Expanded School Relations 
Bureau. 

Grantee: Alabama Law Enforcement Plan- 
ning Agency. 

Subgrantee: Montgomery Police Depart- 
ment. 

Functional Program. 

Category: Prevention. 

Project Director: Raymond D. Fowler, Jr., 
Ph.D., Department of Psychology, University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama 35476, 
205/348-5083. 

Total Project Cost: $262,002. 
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LEAA Contribution: $114,263. 

State Contribution: $147,739. 

Period of Award: May 11, 1972—April 30, 
1973. 

Project Summary: To effect early detection 
and control of juvenile delinquency and to 
foster deeper understanding between youth 
and police officers, the Montgomery Police 
Department established a School Relations 
Bureau. By placing teams of officers, who 
work with the 37,000 students in the City’s 
forty-nine public high schools and in three 
of the City’s junior high schools, the School 
Relations Bureau endeavors to redirect pre- 
delinquent as well as delinquent behavior. 

The school and the Board of Education 
serve as a conduit through which youth and 
policemen may encounter one another in a 
positive and helpful environment. Coopera- 
tion between these two agencies has created 
an opportunity for early detection and cor- 
rection of problem behavior and for better 
communication and understanding among 
school, police and youth. 

At the close of 1971, the School Relations 
Bureau could refer to several favorable re- 
sults of its program. Placement of officers 
in a situation where they could be perceived 
as friends of youth has resulted in an in- 
creased respect for and more positive at- 
titude toward law enforcement and police 
officers. This placement has resulted in the 
early identification of seriously disturbed 
individuals while simultaneously maintain- 
ing the treatment of nondelinquent behav- 
ioral problems in an informal environment 
outside the criminal justice system. 

The coverage of the School Relations 
Bureau has almost doubled since this grant 
has gone into effect. Eight additional officers 
have been placed on the staff, cars and 
equipment have been purchased for these 
officers, and a two-week training institute 
in delinquency prevention has been con- 
ducted. A full-time Ph. D. psychologist has 
been added to the School Relations Bureau 
staff to work with youth exhibiting delin- 
quent and pre-delinquent behavior result- 
ing from underlying emotional problems. 

The School Relations Bureau coordinates 
the services of many of the community 
agencies to assist in problems outside of 
the particular police expertise. Therefore, 
a student, who shares his problem with the 
officer in his school, essentially asks for as- 
sistance not only from his school and the 
Officer but also from the community agency 
to which his particuiar need will be referred. 

Indices of Effectiveness: Since the initia- 
tion of the project, a decreased tendency for 
students to progress from minor infractions 
to more serious ones has been noted. Prop- 
erty damages in the schools as well as 
acts of violence against persons have de- 
clined. Data collected from 1971 and 1972, 
while inconclusive, indicate the desired tend- 
ency to treat more individuals on an in- 
formal basis, less on a formal, courtroom 
basis. With an increase from eight person- 
nel in 1971 to nineteen in 1972, the School 
Relations Bureau has increased its number 
of informal dispositions from 422, in 1971 to 
649 in 1972, while diminishing the number 
of cases which had to be disposed formally 
from 115 in 1971 to 96 in 1972. Preliminary 
data covering the first months of this grant 
show an even stronger trend in this direc- 
tion. 

Project Title: Many Aiding Youth By Ex- 
perience (MAYBE). 

Grantee: State Law Enforcement Plan- 
ning Agency. 

Subgrantee: West Orange Police Depart- 
ment. 

Functional Program Category: Community 
Involvement in Local Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Programs. 

Project Director: Joseph J. McGuire, Mu- 
nicipal Plaza, West Orange, New Jersey 07052, 
201/736-1500. 
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Total Project Cost: $123,363. 

LEAA Contribution: $88,705. 

State or Local Contributions: $34,658. 

Period of Award: October 7, 1972—October 
6, 1973. 

Project Summary: West Orange police- 
men are working hand in hand with uni- 
versity authorities on human relations in a 
program designed to help youngsters in trou- 
ble and to heip the police help the young- 
sters stay out of trouble. They call the pro- 
gram MAYBE (Many Aiding Youth by Ex- 
perience) but there seem to be few “maybes” 
voiced over the effectiveness of the project in 
promoting understanding between the police 
and youngsters enrolled in the program and 
their families. 

West Orange is a suburb of Newark in 
populous Essex County. The project was initi- 
ated by the West Orange Youth Services 
Bureau in conjunction with the West Orange 
Police Department and Seton Hall Univer- 
sity. The program, first of all, gives West 
Orange police officers training designed to 
enable them to relate better with youngsters 
and to understand their needs and problems. 
Seton Hall educators providing the training 
have in turn been getting the policemen’s 
point of view by spending hours riding in 
patrol cars and monitoring calls and reports 
at police headquarters. The theory, explains 
one of the professors, is that police can give 
emotional or psychological first aid on the 
beat just as they give physical first aid; that 
training in behavioral sciences enables the 
policemen to deal more effectively with peo- 
ple and their problems. 

The second phase of the program is the 
counseling service bureau which is staffed by 
12 counselors from Seton Hall plus four 
group therapists, a psychiatrist and a psy- 
chologist. 

Indices of Effectiveness: Between last Octo- 
ber and mid-May, the service agency had 
treated nearly 200 boys and girls between the 
ages of 13 and 20. The program, aimed at pre- 
ventive action, is open without charge to any 
resident of West Orange but most of the 
youngsters come in through referrals from 
the police. Youths who have appeared in 
Juvenile Court can have their records cleared 
if they agree to counseling and are judged 
to be making progress in the program. The 
actual counseling is confidential and winds 
up with the youngster’s family joining him 
in counseling sessions. People close to the 
program say the municipality’s youngsters 
are beginning to see policemen in a new 
light—that they realize police aren't out just 
to arrest them but are willing to help them 
out. Representatives from another state have 
come into West Orange and plan to use the 
program as a model for one of their own. 


Project Title: Crime Prevention Unit. 

Grantee: New Jersey State Law Enforce- 
ment Planning Agency. 

Subgrantee: City of Plainfield. 

Functional Program Category: Prevention 
of Crime Through “Hardening” Crime Tar- 
gets and Public Education. 

Project Director: Charles K. Allen, Direc- 
tor of Public Affairs and Safety, 200 E. Fourth 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey 07060 209/561- 
5933. 

Total Project Cost: $60,599. 

LEAA Contribution: $45,449. 

State or Local Contribution: $15,150. 

Period of Award: June 1, 1972—-May 31, 
1973. 

Project Summary: The Plainfield Crime 
Prevention Unit project has united police 
and residents of an aging, high crime rate 
neighborhood in an effort that has had a 
marked effect on both the incidence of crime 
and community/police relations. The project 
director reports that crime statistics in all 
categories have undergone a steady downward 
trend since the program was initiated. The 
unit staff has been engaged in multi-pronged 
efforts to educate and gain the confidence 
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and cooperation of residents. The unit staff 
got the program rolling by sending letters de- 
scribing the aims of the program to all resi- 
dents and by holding a series of conferences 
during which problems and complaints were 
aired and crime prevention tips were 
provided. 

Staff members make daily detailed checks 
of police reports, using the data to evaluate 
crime patterns and schedule visits with crime 
victims. These visits are designed not only to 
obtain information that might aid in appre- 
hending criminals but to provide suggestions 
on what can be done to protect the victims 
from future incidents. The unit makes house 
surveys, checks locks, advising residents on 
security precautions and educating them on 
crime patterns. 

Early in 1972, a “hotline” for anonymous 
reports of suspected criminal activity was 
established. It has produced an average of 
a tip a day. Other components of the pro- 
gram are: “Operation Identification”, a proj- 
ect to etch commonly stolen household valu- 
ables with personal identification markings 
undertaken with the aid of the local Jaycee 
chapter; “Operation Good Neighbor"; “Op- 
eration Nightlight”; and “Operation Aware”, 
a project designed to let risedents know about 
all of the other projects. The director notes 
that both residents and line police officers 
have accepted the program as a means of 
reducing crime and the hostility that had 
built up between the two groups during 
and after the 1965 riots. 

Indices of Effectiveness: The target neigh- 
borhood, according to 1969 statistics, con- 
tained 12 per cent of the city’s population, 
but accounted for 32 per cent of its adult 
crime and 52 per cent of its juvenile crime. 
Generally, the crime rate has gone down dur- 
ing the progress of the project with breaking 
and entering reduced by 50 per cent over the 
previous year. Other project results include 
the production of 8,000 pieces of crime pre- 
vention literature and the erection of 
64 street lights in the target area. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I know of no other 
amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 8152) was passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be allowed to make certain 
technical and clerical corrections as nec- 
essary in the engrossment of H.R. 8152. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
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Hruska, and Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 


U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the nomination at the desk, which was 
received from the President today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, the clerk will report the 
nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Jack R. Miller, of Iowa, to 
be an Associate Judge of the U.S. Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the President be notified of the confir- 
mation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no more rollcall votes today. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements there- 
in limited to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FUNDS FOR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGH- 
WAYS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1808. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1808) to apportion funds for the 
National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways and to authorize funds 
in accordance with title 23, United States 
Code, for fiscal year 1974, and for other 
purposes: 

Page 2, line 3, after “appropriated”, insert: 
“out of the Highway Trust Fund.”. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, I am 
gratified to report to the Senate that the 
House of Representatives today passed 
S. 1808. This bill provides $1.5 billion for 
the Federal-aid highway program so that 
it can continue functioning while Senate 
and House conferees continue to work on 
ee Highway Act of 1973 (S. 

02). 

Members of the Senate are familiar 
with the history of S. 502 which has been 
under consideration by the conference 
committee since May 6. Our first meet- 
ings in conference were productive and 
agreement was reached on a number of 
points in the bill. In recent weeks, how- 
ever, little progress has been made. We 
reached this plateau in our negotiations 
when the conferees turned their atten- 
tion to the most controversial issue in the 
bill. This issue is whether the Highway 
Act should provide flexibility in the de- 
velopment of transportation systems to 
the extent that highway trust funds 
could be used for public transportation 
purposes. When the bill was considered 
by the Senate, an amendment was 
adopted permitting this use of trust fund 
resources, The House of Representatives 
rejected a similar proposal. 

The two votes thus established the po- 
sitions of the two bodies and at this time 
the conferees of neither House have 
abandoned them. 

There have been thorough discussions 
on this issue and its wide implications. 
Conferees on both sides of the table have 
offered compromise proposals but still we 
have failed to reach agreement. 

Based on our experiences last year, 
when the 92d Congress adjourned with- 
out passing highway legislation, members 
of the Senate Public Works Committee 
knew that completion of a new highway 
bill would be a long and arduous task. 
Early this year it was apparent that State 
highway departments were rapidly de- 
pleting available highway funds. This 
situation arose because Federal-aid high- 
way funds normally are apportioned to 
the States 6 months in advance of the 
fiscal year for which they are authorized. 
Funds authorized for fiscal year 1973 
were being exhausted and there were no 
fiscal 1974 authorizations. 

After the conference on S. 502 con- 
vened, I introduced S. 1808 with the co- 
sponsorship of members of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, This meas- 
ure authorizes apportionment of $1 bil- 
lion for the Interstate System and $500 
million for primary, secondary, and ur- 
ban extension roads. Both of these fig- 
ures are within the limits of authoriza- 
tions which have been agreed to by the 
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conference at this time. The Senate 
passed S. 1808 by voice vote on May 23. 

Until yesterday, members of the House 
Committee on Public Works had been 
reluctant to consider this bill. Their feel- 
ing was that we might soon reach agree- 
ment on S. 502, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity for an interim financing measure. 

Frankly, I did not share this optimism. 
It was apparent that resolution of the re- 
maining points of ‘dispute in the con- 
ference would require several weeks. I, 
therefore, urged the Members of the 
House on several occasions to act on S. 
1808, so that highway construction in 
the United States would not come to a 
complete halt. 

Meanwhile, the situation throughout 
the country continued to deteriorate. 
States were obligating 1973 funds avail- 
able to them and projects already un- 
derway went forward. The total level of 
construction activity dropped precipi- 
tously. On a yearly basis, an average of 
about $370 million in new construction 
contracts are awarded monthly. The 
level has not been reached in a single 
month this year. Even in the spring and 
early summer months, when many high- 
way contracts are awarded, in no month 
has the total of new highway contracts 
amounted to more than $254 million. 
They could reasonably have been ex- 
pected to be more than $400 million un- 
der normal conditions. Approximately 30 
States are now without Federal-aid 
highway money and the situation will be 
even more critical when the fiscal year 
ends on Saturday. Without S. 1808, the 
pot would have run dry. 

The conferees met again last night to 
discuss the Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1973. We explored the issues remaining 
to be resolved and the House conferees 
at that time informed us of their wil- 
lingness to take immediate action on S. 
1808. That action has been taken today 
and this bill can soon become law. 

Iam gratified that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed this bill. The con- 
tinuation of an orderly highway program 
is important, not only to the development 
of improved transportation but also to 
the many thousands of Americans who 
depend on the highway program for a 
livelihood. The States already have lost 
considerable time on their 1973 construc- 
tion schedules. The enactment of S. 1808 
will permit normal activities to resume 
while Members of the Congress continue 
to come to grips with the issues that are 
preventing the enactment of a general 
highway bill. 

I do not view the authorization of in- 
terim funds as in anyway reducing the 
pressure on either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives to move expedi- 
tiously on S. 502. I remind the Senate 
that the interim financing bill contains 
no authorizations for the urban highway 
system. It would be improper to include 
urban highway funds in this bill since 
the structure and financing of the urban 
system is a central feature of the mass 
transit controversy. 

Mr. President, I again express my 
gratification at the passage of S. 1808 and 
my appreciation of the attitude of the 
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House conferees in agreeing to this meas- 
ure. I pledge to Members of the Senate 
that the conference on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1973 will continue to 
work diligently on the remaining issues 
so that the full highway programs can 
continue unimpeded, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that this measure has been cleared 
with the minority members of the com- 
mittee and that there is no objection or 
controversy about it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
able assistant minority leader is correct. 
We had felt that Senator STAFFORD would 
be present. He has been notified, and I 
am sure he will be in the Chamber in 
just a few minutes. Perhaps because of 
some other commitment, he has not yet 
come to the Chamber. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will indulge 
me, perhaps to put in a quorum call, I 
understand that the Senator from Ver- 
mont is on his way to the Chamber and 
that he will be here momentarily. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. He had been noti- 
fied earlier in the afternoon and indi- 
cated that he would like to be here. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We checked with his 
office, and he is on his way. I think we 
should hold up action on this matter 
until he arrives. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know that there is 
no problem. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
honored to support passage of S, 1808, 
which the House passed earlier today, 
with a technical amendment. 

S. 1808 provides an authorization for 
important Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1974. Many of the 
States, as my colleagues know, have de- 
pleted their available Federal-aid high- 
way funds. This bill will authorize a total 
of $1.5 billion in obligational authority, 
a sum that will carry forward important 
new highway programs for approximate- 
ly 3 or 4 months. 

I would like to take a few moments of 
the Senate’s time to bring my colleagues 
up to date on developments relating to 
comprehensive Federal-aid highway leg- 
islation. 

As my colleagues know, the Congress 
adjourned in 1972 without adopting new 
highway legislation. Therefore, one of 
the first activities of the 93d Congress 
had to be the development of anew high- 
way bill to carry forward programs that 
would otherwise expire at the end of 
fiscal 1973. 

Recognizing that this issue would take 
time to resolve, I was honored to intro- 
duce Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, 
along with the distinguished chairman 
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of the Committee on Public Works (Mr. 
RANDOLPH) and others, That resolution 
would have authorized the immediate 
apportionment of $1 billion in Federal- 
aid support for the Interstate Highway 
program for fiscal 1974. Introduced in 
January, that resolution was passed by 
the Senate on March 6. The House did 
not act upon it. 

A week later, on March 15, the Senate 
passed S. 502, a comprehensive 3-year 
bill that would continue the Federal- 
aid highway program and provided an 
important new intiative, the so-called 
Muskie-Baker amendment, which would 
have opened a portion of the highway 
trust fund for the support of public 
transportation including rail mass tran- 
sit. Subsequently, the House adopted a 
differing version of S. 502, which lacked 
this trust fund support for mass transit. 

When it became clear that we would 
not resolve quickly this and some other 
issues in conference, Chairman RAN- 
DOLPH, with my cosponsorship, intro- 
duced S. 1808, the bill now before the 
Senate. This bill passed the Senate on 
May 23. It was our hope, at that time, 
that the House would adopt this interim 
bill, giving the conferees the time need- 
ed to complete the action on S. 502 with- 
out impeding in any way, the highway 
programs in the States. Once again, the 
House did not act on this legislation be- 
cause they believed that a final resolu- 
tion of S. 502 was possible prior to the 
end of the fiscal year. 

The conference has met on some 20 
occasions and we have resolved many 
of the provisions that were in dispute. 

However, we have been unable to re- 
solve the most significant issue: The 
issue of urban flexibility in the use of 
highway trust funds for both highways 
and mass-transit purposes. 

In an effort to resolve these differences, 
the Senate conferees developed a new 
approach that built upon a suggestion 
that had been made by several of the 
House conferees. This new section would 
return 20 percent of the gasoline taxes 
collected nationally to the States for any 
transportation purpose. 

Last evening, the conferees met for 
several hours at and following dinner. 
That discussion was most constructive 
and valuable. But, frankly, it became 
clear that we could not reach agreement 
on the Senate’s compromise, or any other 
variation that was suggested last evening. 

Because of that awareness, and a de- 
sire not to penalize the States, the House 
conferees agreed to seek adoption of S. 
1808. 

While I believe that the Senate’s June 
21 offer represents a reasonable com- 
promise between the two bodies, I recog- 
nize there are other variations that could 
resolve this issue. It is my hope that fol- 
lowing the July 4 recess that we will be 
able to return promptly to conference, to 
meet this issue head on, and to work out 
our differences. 

Pending that resolution, the adoption 
of S. 1808 means a fresh flow of Federal- 
aid funds to the States to allow highway 
programs to continue. I urge my col- 
leagues to approve this bill. 
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While I cannot say that the confer- 
ence can be completed in 1 week or 
even 1 month, I am confident that a spirit 
of compromise and cooperation prevails 
in the conference and that we will have a 
final 3-year bill to bring back to the Sen- 
ate in the near future. 
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Mr. President, to give my colleagues an 
understanding of the importance of S. 
1808, I ask unanimous consent that a 
table of the funds that will be appor- 
tioned under this bill be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the table 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS AUTHORIZED BY 
THis BILL 
The following table indicates the amounts 
which would be available to each State under 
the provisions of this bill: 


APPROXIMATE APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY FUNDS PURSUANT TO S. 1808 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Interstate 


State ($1,000,000) 


ABC Total 
($500,000) ($1,500,000) State 


Interstate Total 
($1,500,000) 


ABC 
($500, 000) 


Alabama... 
Alaska. ___. 
Arizona____ 
Arkansas 
California.. 
Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 
Florida 
Georgia.. 
Hawaii... 
Idaho. _.. 
Ilinois.. 


$20, 247 


Maryland...... 
Massachusetts. 


Minnesota. .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri. 
Montana. 
Nebraska 
Nevada. ____ x 
New Hampshire 


$29, 424 New Jersey 

New Mexico. 

New York._....___.. 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota_____. 
Oaia 
Oklahoma. _. 
Oregon._.. 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota__ 
Tennessee 


Vermont.. 
Virginia. __. 
Washington. 
West Virginia__ 


Total 
Administration's 2 percent 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I want 
to express my personal appreciation to 
Congressman Jim WRIGHT and the rest 
of the House conferees on the highway 
bill for moving this interim authoriza- 
tion highway measure through the House 
of Representatives. I know that it was 
their personal preference to have a com- 
plete highway bill to offer the Congress 
and the States, and, indeed, that was my 
preference as well. However, we have 
reached a point in the highway confer- 
ence at which we are, at least tempo- 
rarily, stalemated. In the meantime, 30 
States or more do not have the funds to 
continue their highway programs, and 
we are running a real risk of bringing 
highway construction to a halt in this 
country. This measure will release some 
of the undisputed funds to the States 
and will allow them to continue their 
efforts while the conferees work to report 
out a complete bill. 

This action today does not lessen the 
pressure on the House and Senate con- 
ferees. The amount of money in this bill 
represents only a small portion of the 
funds the States require, and soon we 
will confront a situation equally as seri- 
ous as the one we confront today. What 
this bill does is to give conferees and the 
States a little breathing room while we 
continue our work on the larger bill. 


I pledge that I, as the chairman of the 
Senate conferees, will work just as dili- 
gently as before to move a complete high- 
way bill through the Congress. I know 
that my colleagues among the Senate 
conferees agree with me on this point and 
will still consider themselves obligated to 
work as rapidly as possible toward a 
reasonable solution. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to concur in 
the House amendment to S. 1808. 
[Putting the question.) 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumrHREY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE TO HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce have until midnight 
tonight to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
two leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order to- 
morrow there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
limited therein to 3 minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on tomorrow the Senate will convene at 
10 o'clock a.m., following a recess. 

After the two leaders or their designees 
have been recognized under the standing 
order, there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes. 

The majority leader at that time in all 
likelihood will call up the continuing 
resolution. There will be yea-and-nay 
votes thereon, 

The HUD appropriation bill will be 
taken up Saturday under a time limita- 
tion. 

Aside from the foregoing, the debt lim- 
itation conference report must still be 
called up, when ready, either tomorrow 
or Saturday. 

Any of the following measures are eli- 
gible to be called up on Friday or Satur- 
day at any time as the circumstances 
permit, and the order of listing is not 
significant, nor is it all-inclusive: 

S. 1435. District of Columbia Home 
Rule. 

S. 2047, Dulles Airport Transit. 
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H.R. 7445, Renegotiation Act, which 
expires on June 30, 

S. 426, Premarket Testing of Chemical 
Substances. 

Senate Joint Resolution 129, Tempo- 
rary Extension of Certain HUD Author- 
ity. 

House Joint Resolution 512, Extension 
of Certain HUD Authority. 

Both Friday and Saturday can be long 
days, and yea-and-nay votes will occur 
on both days. Senators will be prepared 
for possibly long sessions on both days. 

The Senate will reconvene on Monday, 
July 9, following the Independence Day 
recess—assuming that there will be a 
recess. The main track item for con- 
sideration on the day of our return will 
be S. 1081, rights-of-way across Federal 
lands. Any other calendar measures 


which have been cleared for action prior 
to that date may be called up on a dou- 
ble-track system for that Monday. 
Hence, rollcall votes can be expected 
on Monday, July 9, when the Senate re- 
convenes, keeping in mind that we will 
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then have only 4 weeks in which to 
transact business prior to the August 
recess, 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:32 
p.m. the Senate recessed until tomorrow, 
Friday, June 29, 1973, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 28 (legislative day of June 
25), 1973: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

George A. LeMaistre, of Alabama, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation for a 
term of 6 years, vice Irvine H. Sprague, re- 
signed. 
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U.S. COURT or CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 

Jack R. Miller, of Iowa, to be an Associate 
Judge of the U.S. Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals vice J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
retired, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 28 (legislative day of 
June 25), 1973: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

James R. Schlesinger, of Virginia, to be 
Secretary of Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

John W. Barnum, of New York, 
Under Secretary of Transportation. 

(The above nominations were approved 
subject to the nominees’ commitments to re- 
spond to requests to appear and testify be- 
fore any duly constituted committee of the 
Senate.) 

U.S. COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 

Jack R. Miller, of Iowa, to be an Associate 
Judge of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. 


to be 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Thursday, June 28, 1973 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Seek the Lord and you shall live.— 
Amos 5: 6. 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, we 
thank Thee for Thy mercies which are 
new every morning and fresh every day. 
By our attitudes may we prove ourselves 
worthy of the gifts Thou art so abun- 
dantly bestowing upon us. 

Bless us with good health in mind and 
body and give us the good sense to take 
good care of ourselves for the sake of 
our families and for the good of our 
country. Deliver us from cynicism which 
corrodes faith and from discords which 
discourage our efforts to seek peace and 
pursue it. 

Give to us all faith in the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness and good will, 
no matter how dark and dismal the day 
may seem to be. May our faith be seen 
in our worship, our words, and our works. 

In the spirit of Him whose life is the 
light of men we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 8410. An act to continue the existing 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
through November 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes. 


The message aiso announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8410) entitled “An act to 
continue the existing temporary increase 
in the public debt limit through Novem- 
ber 30, 1973, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Lone, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. FANNIN to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7528) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facil- 
ities, and research and program manage- 
ment, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 343. An act relative to Federal primary 
elections and national conventions; 

S. 969. An act relating to the constitu- 
tional rights of Indians; 

S. 1352. An act to require loadlines on U.S, 
vessels engaged in foreign voyages and for- 
eign vessels within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 1410. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 1 year the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; 

S. 1443. An act to authorize the furnish- 
ing of defense articles and services to for- 
eign countries and international organiza- 
tions; 

S. 1615. An act for the relief of August F. 
Walz; 

S. 1618. An act to name the headquarters 
building in the Geological Survey National 
Center under construction in Reston, Va., as 
the “John Wesley Powell Federal Buiiding”’; 


S. 1759. An act authorizing further appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Interior for 
services necessary to the nonperforming arts 
functions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1901. An act to amend the act of August 
20, 1963, as amended, relating to the con- 
struction of mint buildings. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 8410, TEMPORARY INCREASE 
IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 8410) to 
continue the existing temporary increase 
in the public debt limit through Novem- 
ber 30, 1973, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Mitts of Arkansas, ULLMAN, BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Messrs. 
ScHNEEBELI, COLLIER, and BROYHILL of 
Virginia. 


UNNECESSARY RECORDED TELLER 
VOTES 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question about it, that the 
electronic voting device is saving time 
for the Members and the staff, but it 
can be made to be more effective by a 
change in the rules. We are, in my opin- 
ion, having too many rollcall votes, es- 
pecially recorded teller votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done some re- 
search on this subject. In the first ses- 
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sion of the 92d Congress, through June 
22, 1971, there were 25 recorded teller 
votes. Last Friday, June 22, we had had 
62 recorded teller votes, over twice as 
many for the same time as in 1971. Also 
we have had ‘271 rollcall votes so far, in 
comparison to 157 votes in 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a reso- 
lution today that will raise the number 
required in order to order a recorded 
teller vote. The resolution will raise the 
number from 20 to 44, or one-fifth of a 
quorum in the House. 

Forty-four Members standing is not 
an unreasonable request, and will re- 
duce unnecessary recorded votes. 


COMMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS ON THE DISCLOSURE 
IN THE WATERGATE HEARINGS 
YESTERDAY THAT HE WAS 
NAMED ON A SECRET 1971-72 
WHITE HOUSE LIST OF “POLITI- 
CAL ENEMIES” TARGETED FOR 
RETALIATION 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to be included on the list of dis- 
tinguished Americans whom the White 
House conspirators regarded as 
“enemies.” 

The secret plan to use Federal money 
and Federal power to harass critics is 
further evidence of the contempt for law 
and common decency that has charac- 
terized the Nixon White House. 

The real “enemies” Americans must 
fear are those who would subvert the rule 
of law and the institutions of freedom. 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR ELDERLY 
AMENDMENT TO THE PUBLIC 
DEBT LIMIT 


(Mr. HEINZ asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an amendment to H.R. 8410, the public 
debt limit, which was adopted yester- 
day—Wednesday—when the Senate con- 
sidered that legislation. The particular 
amendment, offered by Senator CHURCH, 
would exempt the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled from the requirement that 90 per- 
cent of social services funds be directed 
solely to current welfare recipients. 

Because I, and 155 of my House col- 
leagues, believe that this 90-10 ratio has 
resulted in unnecessarily increased wel- 
fare rolls and a widespread reduction of 
services for a large number of elderly, 
blind, and disabled persons who are not 
on welfare, we attempted to eliminate 
this unfair provision by cosponsoring 
H.R. 3819, and companion bills H.R. 4636, 
H.R. 5710, H.R. 5711, H.R. 8018, H.R. 
8019, and H.R. 8020, all identical to the 
Senate amendment. Chairman WILBUR 
Mitts and Representative HERMAN 
ScHNEEBELI, both of whom will be House 
conferees on the public debt limit bill, are 
also cosponsors of this corrective social 
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services legislation. I am informed that 
they will support efforts to keep this Sen- 
ate amendment so that it will be included 
in the conference report, when it comes 
to the House for a vote. 

It is important that we insure recip- 
ients of social services a continuation of 
those beneficial programs which have 
permitted them to live independently, 
with some Government aid, rather than 
being welfarized or institutionalized at a 
much higher cost to our taxpayers, and 
to their spirits. 

I urge all Members’ consideration and 
support of this amendment to H.R. 8410, 
which I expect will be voted on when the 
debt limit conference report comes be- 
fore us, probably tomorrow. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 300 I was unavoidably absent. Had 
I been present, I would have voted “aye.” 


RECOMPUTATION 


(Mrs. HOLT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend her remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of recomputation of retired pay for mem- 
bers of the military has been an ex- 
tremely complex and difficult problem 
for myself as well as all my colleagues 
on the Armed Services Committee. The 
debate surrounding this topic has been 
highly charged since 1958 when the re- 
computation system was abolished. 

From the time of the Civil War until 
1958, military retirement annuities were 
directly tied to active duty pay scales. 
Fifteen years ago, this 100-year tradi- 
tion was abandoned by Congress in favor 
of a cost-of-living increase system. This 
new system simply has not proved bene- 
ficial for retirees. 

Previously, retired pay was a function 
of years of service and merit; today, it is 
dependent upon one’s date of retirement. 
The inequities of this system are obvious. 
The gap between active duty pay and 
retired pay has been widening each year. 
The cost of living for the man who re- 
tired in 1950 is just as great as that for 
the man who retired during the sixties. 
And yet, older retirees now receive con- 
siderably less than their younger counter- 
parts, in fact, the disparity can be-s high 
as 50 percent. 

In addition, many current retirees en- 
listed at a time when recomputation was 
the standard method of computing an- 
nuities. At retirement time they found 
that the whole system had been changed. 
What once had been held out as an in- 
centive for enlistment has now been 
eliminated by Congress. They have seen 
their years of service and sacrifice re- 
warded with a callous breach of faith on 
the part of the Government. 

Recomputation is not another Federal 
giveaway program; it is just compen- 
sation for dedicated service. 

I strongly urge my colleagues on the 
Armed Services Committee to take 
prompt acton to remedy this injustice. 
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FERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INDIAN AFFAIRS TO MEET 
tear HOUSE IS IN SESSION TO- 

AY 


Mr. pe LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs may 
be allowed to meet while the House is in 
session today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the delegate from the 
Virgin Islands? 

There was no objection. 


U.S. SPACE WEEK 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
223), requesting the President to pro- 
claim the 7-day period of July 16 through 
22 of each year as “U.S. Space Week,” 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 223 


Whereas a purpose of the United States 
space program is the peaceful exploration of 
space for the benefit of all mankind; and 

Whereas the United States space program 
and its technology directly and indirectly 
benefit relations among countries, astronomy, 
medicine, business, air and water cleanliness, 
urban development, industry, agriculture, 
law enforcement, safety, communications, the 
study of the earth resources, weather fore- 
casting, and education; and 

Whereas the United States space program 
has an efficient organization and strong moral 
leadership, both of which serve as good ex- 
amples to the people of the United States and 
to the people of all nations; and 

Whereas the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and other organiza- 
tions throughout the world involved in space 
exploration programs have cooperated in the 
cause of the peaceful exploration of space for 
the benefit ofall mankind; and 

Whereas the United States program, 
through Project Apollo and other space ef- 
forts, has provided our Nation with scientific 
and technological leadership in space; and 

Whereas the United States aerospace in- 
dustry and educational institutions through- 
out the United States contribute much to the 
United States space program and to the Na- 
tion's economy; and 

Whereas in the week of July 16 through 22, 
1969, the people of the world were brought 
closer together by the first manned explora- 
tion of the Moon: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the seven-day period of July 16 through 
22 of each year as “United States Space 
Week”, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such period with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. EDWARDS OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. EDWARDS of 
California: On pages 1 and 2, strike out the 
entire preamble, 
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On page 2, line 4, strike the words “of each 
year” and insert in lieu thereof “, 1973.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
Requesting the President to proclaim 
the 7-day period of July 16 through 
22, 1973, as “United States Space Week.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks on House Con- 
current Resolution 223. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE REPORT EN- 
TITLED “REFORM OF OUR COR- 
RECTIONAL SYSTEMS” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 93-339) on the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 462) providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the House 
report entitled “Reform of Our Correc- 
tional Systems”, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 462 


Resolved, That there shall be printed for 
the use of the Select Committee on Crime of 
the House of Representatives five thousand 
additional copies of the House report entitled 
“Reform of Our Correctional Systems” 
(Ninety-third Congress, first session). 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gen- 
. tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, to whom 
are these reports going to be distributed? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. These are to be dis- 
tributed -to the Select Committee on 
Crime of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Would they be available 
to all Members? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Of course. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


PRINTING OF INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESSES BY THE PRESIDENTS 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 93-340) on the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 185) to 
provide for the printing of inaugural ad- 
dresses from President George Washing- 
ton to President Richard M. Nixon, and 
ask for immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 185 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That a collection 
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of inaugural addresses, from President George 
Washington to President Richard M, Nixon, 
compiled from research volumes and State 
papers by the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, be printed with illus- 
trations as a House document; and that sev- 
enteen thousand and ninety additional copies 
be printed, of which eleven thousand nine 
hundred and forty copies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and five 
thousand one hundred and fifty copies for 
the use of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ments Rooms. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 7, delete “seventeen thousand and 
ninety” and insert “sixteen thousand two 
hundred”. 

Line 8, delete eleven thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty” and insert “eleven thousand 
and fifty”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF “THE FEDERAL CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEE LOYALTY PRO- 
GRAM" 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 93-341) on the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 219) providing 
for additional copies of “The Federal Ci- 
vilian Employee Loyalty Program,” 
House report No. 92-1637, 92d Congress, 
second session, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con, Res. 219 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on In- 
ternal Security six hundred additional copies 
of a report entitled “The Federal Civilian 
Employee Loyalty Program”, House Report 
Numbered 92-1637, Ninety-second Congress, 
second session. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE HEAR- 
INGS ESTABLISHING NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 93-342) on the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 233) providing 
for the printing of committee hearings 
establishing a National Institute of Ed- 
ucation, and ask for immediate consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. REs. 233 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
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printed for use of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor one thousand copies 
of the hearings (including the three ap- 
pendices thereto printed in separate vol- 
umes) on H.R. 33, H.R. 3606, and related 
bills, to establish a National Institute of 
Education. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF “OUR AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT. WHAT IS IT? HOW 
DOES IT WORK?” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 93-34) on the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 256) to provide for 
the printing, as a house document, a 
revised edition of the house document 
“Our American Government. What is it? 
How does it Work?” and ask for imme- 
diate consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 256 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed, as a House document, a revised edi- 
tion of the House document “Our American 
Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Work?”; and that two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand five hundred additional copies 
be printed, of which two hundred and twen- 
ty-one thousand shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives and fifty-one thou- 
sand five hundred shall be for the use of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives for a period of sixty 
days, after which the unused balance shall 
revert to the respective Senate and House 
document rooms. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


‘A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF “STREET CRIME: 
REDUCTION THROUGH POSITIVE 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE RESPONSES” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I submit a privileged re- 


` port (Rept. No. 93-338) on the concur- 


rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 257) pro- 
viding for the printing of additional 
copies of the house report entitled 
“Street Crime: Reduction Through 
Positive Criminal Justice Responses’, 
and ask for immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution, 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 257 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed for the use of the Select Committee 
on Crime of the House of Representatives 
thirteen thousand additional copies of the 
House report entitled “Street Crime: Reduc- 
tion Through Positive Criminal Justice 
Responses” (Ninety-third Congress, first 
session). 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF “DRUGS IN OUR 
SCHOOLS” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 93-345) on the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 258) to 
provide for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled 
“Drugs In Our Schools”, and ask for im- 
mediate consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. CoN. Res. 258 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed for the use of the Select Committee 
on Crime of the House of Representatives 
seventy-five thousand additional copies of 
the House report entitled “Drugs in Our 
Schools” (Ninety-third Congress, first ses- 
sion). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 1, delete everything following 
the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That there shall be printed sixty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty additional copies 
of the House Report entitled ‘Drugs in Our 
Schools’, of which fifty-five thousand two 
hundred and fifty copies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and thir- 
teen thousand copies for the use of the Select 
Committee on Crime of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF SENATE HEARINGS 

© ON ILLEGAL, IMPROPER, OR UN- 
ETHICAL ACTIVITIES, PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION OF 1972 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 93-346) on the Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) to 
provide for the printing of additional 
copies of Senate hearings on illegal, im- 
proper, or unethical activities during the 
Presidential election of 1972, and ask for 
immediate consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 29 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities not to 
exceed five thousand additional copies of 
all parts of its hearings on illegal, improper, 
or unethical activities during the Presidential 
election of 1972. 

Sec. 2. The authorization conferred by sec- 
tion 1 of this concurrent resolution shall 
terminate on February 28, 1974. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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PRINTING OF “THE HISTORY AND 
OPERATION OF THE HOUSE MA- 
JORITY WHIP ORGANIZATION” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 93-347) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 457) to provide for the printing, 
as a House document, the booklet entitled 
“The History and Operation of the House 
Majority Whip Organization,” and ask 
for immediate consideration of’ the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 457 
Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
House document with photographs the book- 
let “The History and Operation of the House 
Majority Whip Organization”; and that 5,000 
additional copies shall be printed for the use 
of the House majority whip. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what kind of 
publication is this? Is this to be with 
pictures and diagrams? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
report to which the resolution applies 
would provide for the printing of an ob- 
jective, historical account of the opera- 
tion of the House majority whip organi- 
zation. The total estimated cost is $866.86. 
There will be included protographs in the 
document. 

Mr. GROSS. There will be a few photo- 
graphs? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the majority whip 
organization? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if possible, 
we ought to have some diagrams to de- 
lineate the various lines of command 
and methods of operation, and so forth 
and so on. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be very glad to call that subject 
to the attention of those who prepared 
the document. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ENTITLED 
“ORGANIZED CRIMINAL INFLU- 
ENCE IN HORSE RACING” 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a privileged report (Rept. No. 
93-348) on the resolution (H. Res. 463) 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Or- 
ganized Criminal] Influence in Horse 
Racing,” and ask for immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

H. Res. 463 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed for 
the use of the Select Committee on Crime 
of the House of Representatives three thou- 
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sand five hundred additional copies of the 
House report entitled “Organized Criminal 
Influence in Horse Racing” (Ninety-third 
Congress, first session). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 1, after “printed” insert “con- 
currently with the original press run”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF REVISED EDITION OF 
“THE CAPITOL” 


Mr. BRADEMAS,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 132) providing for the 
printing as a House document of a re- 
vised edition of “The Capitol,” with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “four hundred and 
seventy-two” and insert “five hundred and 
seventy-five”, 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “Representatives” 
and insert “Representatives, one hundred and 
three thousand copies shall be for the use of 
the Senate,”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTA FOR 
WHEAT REFERENDUM 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 1938) 
to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the mar- 
keting year beginning July 1, 1974. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1938 
An act to extend the time for conducting 
the referendum with respect to the na- 
tional marketing quota for wheat for the 

marketing year beginning July 1, 1974 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
336 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision hereof the ref- 
erendum with respect to the national mar- 
keting year beginning July 1, 1974, may be 
conducted not later than the earlier of the 
following: (1) thirty days after adjourn- 
ment sine die of the first session of the 
Ninety-third Congress; or (2) October 15, 
1973.”. 
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The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


APPORTIONING FUNDS FOR THE 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTER- 
STATE AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1808) to apportion funds for the National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways and to authorize funds in accord- 
ance with title 23, United States Code, 
for fiscal year 1974, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1808 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

SEcTION 1. The Secretary of Transportation 
shall apportion $1,000,000,000 of the sums 
authorized to be apportioned for fiscal year 
1974 for immediate expenditure on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, using the apportionment factors 
contained in revised table 5, House Report 
Numbered 92-1443, 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of title 23, United States Code, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of the Highway Trust Fund, 
$500,000,000 for the Federal-aid primary sys- 
tem, the Federal-aid secondary system, and 
for their extensions within urban areas for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. The sums 
authorized in this section shall be available 
for expenditure as follows: 

(a) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid primary highway system; 

(b) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system; and 

(c) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid primary and Federal- 
aid secondary highway systems in urban 
areas. 

Sec. 3. The time requirements in section 
104(b) of title 23, United States Code, shall 
not be applicable to the apportionment of 
sums authorized by this Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974, and the Secretary shall 
apportion such sums for such fiscal year as 
soon as practicable after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill S. 1808, 
as amended. 

The question was taken: and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa withhold his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this bill has 
been passed. 

The SPEAKER. There are other pre- 
liminary matters. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desired to 
ask a question concerning the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not see 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
withhold. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
not permit the proceedings to be vacated, 
because the Chair did not see the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want the proceedings vacated. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present, and evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A Call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 305] 


Alexander Danielson 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Brown, Ohio 
Burke, Fla. 


Holifield 
Hungate 


Steiger, Wis. 
Teague, Tex. 
Chisholm Matsunaga Thompson, NJ. 
Clark Murphy, N.Y. Tiernan 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 400 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. 

On the suspension of the rule and pas- 
sage of the Senate bill S. 1808, the Chair 
did not hear anyone addressing the 
Chair, and was not aware that there 
were Members who desired to be heard 
on the matter, and after waiting for a 
time the Chair put the question, which is 
the common practice. 

But in view of the fact that the Chair 
was in error in anticipating and thinking 
that the matter had been worked out, 
without objection, the proceedings 
whereby the Senate bill S. 1808 was 
passed under suspension of the rules will 
be vacated. 
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The Chair hears no objection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very simple bill. It has already passed 
the Senate. Its purpose is to provide an 
interim highway funding measure for 
those States—some 34 of them—which 
without the enactment of such a measure 
will be completely out of their highway 
funds within 30 days. Some 10 States al- 
ready are out of highway funds. Twenty- 
four more will have completely ex- 
hausted one or more categories of those 
funds within a matter of days if this 
bill is not enacted. 

This bill simply provides that, on a 
temporary basis while the House-Senate 
conference continues its labors in an 
effort to reach an agreement on the reg- 
gular highway bill, $1 billion shali be au- 
thorized for work on the Interstate Sys- 
tem and $500 million shall be authorized 
for work on the primary, secondary, and 
urban extension systems. 

Last night at 10 o’clock after 2 months 
of long and intensive negotiations it 
became evident to the conferees on the 
House and Senate sides that we were at 
least temporarily deadlocked. After hav- 
ing made enormous progress on more 
than 70 provisions of the bill theretofore 
in disagreement, we have reached an im- 
passe on remaining sections of the bill. 
Rather than penalizing the States for 
our inability to agree, rather than putting 
the House and Senate under the pres- 
sures of having to agree on something 
they might not want to agree to, rather 
than putting small contractors out of 
business and people out of work, and 
rather than making the Northern States 
which have short building seasons lose 
completely their entire year’s highway 
construction, we thought the decent re- 
sponsible thing to do was to pass this 
interim bill which will hold them for 30 
to 60 days. 

Hopefully, during that time we can 
hammer out upon the anvils of mutual 
compromise and understanding the kind 
of long-range bill that both the House 
and Senate will approve and appreciate. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I thank 
my colleague for yielding. Being one of 
those trying to get help for mass transit, 
I want to join Mr. WRIGHT in asking sup- 
port of this measure to go along with 
this 120-day extension, and I emphasize 
the “one” because I would hope the con- 
ferees could come to some agreement in 
that length of time. 

We do not want to be obstructionists. 
We are all aware of the problem affect- 
ing our States. Right now the pot is dry, 
and by July 30 at least 30, and maybe 
more, States will have dry pots. We feel 
the conferees are making headway, but 
we want them to work out their differ- 
ences in good faith, and we want to re- 
mind them that a mass transit is in dire 
need, and we are going along on this one 
extension. We hope in the Members’ con- 
ference they realize the plight and the 
needs of those of us in the city. 
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I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I commend the distin- 
guished gentleman and his committee for 
this step. It is important. There are many 
States, including mine, which are in a 
serious plight as a result of being out of 
funds. 

I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Do I understand there is a time 
limit on the period in which the billion 
and a half would be available? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No. There is no precise 
time limit. We are estimating that this 
will tide the States over for 30 to 
60 days, during which time we earnestly 
hope we will be able to produce a long- 
range highway bill. 

Mr. SIKES. But there is no time limit 
on the billion and a half dollars as such? 

Mr. WRIGHT. They are to remain 
available- until expended. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of course, I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express the concern of many in this 
House, including most of the Members of 
the New York delegation on both sides of 
the aisle as to the dissatisfaction we feel 
at having to pass a continuing resolution 
at this time. 

We appointed conferees on the high- 
way bill on April 19, and the conference 
has been meeting since the beginning of 
May. The conferees of the other body 
have offered a number of compromise 
proposals which to me seem eminently 
reasonable and not at all violative of the 
position of the House, yet our conferees 
have rejected each one. 

For example the Senate has offered a 
proposal wherein each State would be 
given back 20 percent of the gasoline tax 
revenues collected within its borders, for 
such public transportation uses as it de- 
sires. This proposal would not invade the 
highway trust fund. It would not take 
one penny from any rural State or rural 
area. Yet our conferees refused to con- 
sider it. 

It may well be true that most of the 
States are very much pinched right now 
on highway funding, but we must real- 
ize that our cities and our suburbs are 
pinched too. They too are desperately in 
need of funds for their transportation 
systems. 

Since the House voted on April 19, the 
energy crisis and the alleged gasoline 
shortage have been critical, and the EPA 
has told many of our major cities that 
they must drastically reduce the amount 
of vehicle travel within their borders. 

Almost all of the 39 Members of the 
New York State House delegation have 
joined in writing to ask the conferees to 
take a more reasonable approach to com- 
promise proposals, and I urge other dele- 
gations to do the same. 

As I said at the outset of my remarks, 
we are willing to consider this resolu- 
tion, but we may not be so willing if any 
additional extension of it is asked later 
on. 

I urge the House conferees to recon- 
sider what I regard as their intransigent 
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stance and to bring us a bill—soon— 
that will satisfy all of the interests af- 
fected by this highway legislation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for her comments and 
I would merely ask her to understand 
this. The House conferees have not been 
intransigent or wholly unyielding. We 
have made numerous overtures in the 
direction of agreement and compromise. 
During the first 3 weeks of the con- 
ference we did resolve more than 70 
different points in disagreement. There 
existed a spirit of compromise and un- 
derstanding on both sides. 

During the past 4 weeks, House con- 
ferees have offered several substantive 
proposals in an effort to compromise the 
remaining disagreements. We feel, quite 
frankly, that we have been more reason- 
able and conciliatory than the Senators. 
No doubt they feel they have been more 
so than we. I think it really unfair to 
take a position that either the House or 
the Senate has been totally stubborn. 

We have had difficulties, and I must 
say it has been extremely frustrating to 
me as chairman of the conference to 
have been unable to have persuaded our 
colleagues to find an avenue on which 
we can walk arm in arm on the remain- 
ing four or five items in disagreement. 
But we continue, dedicated to the propo- 
sition that we shall succeed in that en- 
deavor. 

Meanwhile, of course, I think all Mem- 
bers would agree that it would be ridic- 
ulous to hold the States hostage to our 
inability to agree. Therefore the only 
responsible thing remaining to do is to 
provide them this limited money on this 
limited basis, during which time we will 
continue our efforts to find a solution to 
the long range problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the Speaker for returning 
to consideration of this bill and to the 
gentleman from Texas for his explana- 
tion of it. When it was first called for 
consideration I had no idea of the nature 
or content of the bill, as was the case of 
many other Members of the House. I had 
absolutely no idea of what we were con- 
sidering for there was no bill available on 
the House floor. 

I support the bill. I think it is a rea- 
sonable extension, and again I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. Surely I would agree that the 
gentleman and all Members of the House 
are fully entitled to understand what is 
involved in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out that this bill is solely 
an interim measure. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) in- 
dicated, there are a number of states 
which are out of interstate money as of 
right now. There are an additional num- 
ber of states which are out of ABC 
money right now. As time goes by even 
more will be out of highway money. 
Without this bill, this means that a num- 
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ber of our American taxpayers are going 
to be unemployed and that our economy 
will suffer, 

Mr. Speaker, we have got a problem 
of inflation in this country, and if we de- 
lay the construction of these roads which 
are now under contract by not enacting 
this legislation, we are going to add to 
the ultimate cost of those roads and 
compound the inflationary problem of 
the highway construction industry. How- 
ever, more important than that is that 
hundreds upon hundreds of workers will 
be laid off and unemployed until such 
time as the House and Senate can work 
their will in this conference. 

Mr. Speaker, contrary to what the 
gentlewoman from New York said, and 
it always amazes me how one not in 
attendance at a conference can know so 
much about the transactions in that 
conference. Not one of the suggestions 
or proposals by the other side has been 
in such a form that we could accept it, 
because each one totally violated the 
position of the House on the issue of rail 
transit. As a conferee on that committee 
from the House, I feel it is my responsi- 
bility to sustain the House position as 
much as possible. There has not been 
one offer of compromise from the other 
body that would not do violence to the 
House position on invading the Trust 
Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, we, on the other hand, on 
the House side have offered a number 
of compromises in an effort to try to 
resolve this issue, each time going a long 
way from the House position. Therefore, 
I urge the members not to be misled by 
the accusations of those who were not 
privy to the conference and who do not 
in substance know what they are talking 
about. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for $1 
billion for interstate money, and $500 
million for ABC money, which is primary 
and secondary roads and urban exten- 
sions of primary and secondary roads. It 
does not provide any money for mass 
transit or the urban systems because that 
is involved in the central issue we are 
trying to resolve. We have deliberately 
left out the urban systems and mass 
transit; retaining that issue for ultimate 
resolution by the conference committee 
we are not jeopardizing the House posi- 
tion in any way by this action, but we 
are trying to alleviate almost sure unem- 
ployment and stop breaking up the con- 
tinuity of the highway construction pro- 
gram. 

There was a question raised about 
when this will go into effect. The lan- 
guage of the bill is mandatory in that it 
r-quires the Secretary to apportion the 
States as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this legislation. It is felt 
that as soon as this is enacted, that the 
administration will have to issue the 
apportionments and then the States can 
immediately obligate the money. In most 
instances, most of this money will be 
completely obligated within 30 days. This 
buys the conferees a little time so that 
we can hope ultimately to resolve this 
issue without interrupting the economy 
of the country, without adding to the 
unemployment of this nation: Mr. 
Speaker I urge the adoption of this bill. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I support this apportionment act which 
will allow the States limited money for 
the continuation of their highway pro- 
grams. It affects all the States, but the 
need for it especially comes home to me 
since my own State of Arkansas is out of 
interstate funds and it only has $6 mil- 
lion in ABCD funds for the secondary 
and primary system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a logical and reason- 
able approach to allow the conferees to 
continue their work without pressure 
that could lead to too hasty and untimely 
compromises. I fully recommend this 
legislation be passed. 

Mr. DON H., CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to support this legislation, which 
is an interim bill, as a member of the 
conference committee. I want to state to 
the Members of the House that last night 
the House and Senate conferees met to- 
gether informally in one of the most con- 
structive and productive sessions of the 
entire conference. 

We had an opportunity to elucidate on 
our own particular views as to what our 
individual objectives on transportation 
policy might be. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
put to rest the fact that, while we have 
differing points of view, we are a long 
way from being, in my judgment, at an 
impasse. With the pressure of time, we 
felt that this was the better part of wis- 
dom to move toward passage of this in- 
terim bill. In this way, those States, the 
construction industry and the workers 
dependent upon a continuation of fund- 
ing for highway projects will not be 
forced to stop their programing. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, another conferee on the House 
side. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1808 as a much-needed 
interim measure to ease the plight of 
some 30-odd States whose highway con- 
struction programs are impaired by our 
inability in conference to reach agree- 
ment on a highway bill. 

At the same time, I wish to add a few 
words in further explanation of the re- 
marks of my fellow conferee, Mr. HARSHA, 
concerning the highway conference. 

It is true the conferees from both 
Houses have worked in a spirit of com- 
promise and accommodation to resolve 
many of the differences between the re- 
spective versions of S. 502, the highway 
bill. But I regret to say that this spirit 
has been totally lacking regarding the 
principal issue before the conference: Di- 
version of highway trust funds for rail 
mass transit. On this issue, the Senate 
has been totally unyielding. From the 
beginning, Senate conferees have in- 
sisted that the House agree to the diver- 
sion for rail transit. 
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By contrast, the House conferees have 
made a momentous concession: We have 
provisionally agreed to the authorization 
of $100 million a year or even more over 
the term of the bill for capital investment 
in buses. This represents a major de- 
parture from past policy regarding use of 
trust fund revenues and reflects the good- 
faith willingness of House conferees to 
go the limit in pursuit of rea- 
sonable compromise. Refusing to give 
due recognition to the magnitude of our 
concession, the Senate side continues to 
insist on a complete cave-in by the 
House side. This unyielding attitude 
merely serves to reinforce my concern: 
that the proponents of diversion are 
bent ultimately on nothing less than 
massive diversion of highway funds for 
rail systems in a comparatively small 
number of large cities. 

I have repeatedly stated and do so 
again that in New Hampshire and many 
other areas of the country, mass trans- 
portation means four wheels on a high- 
way. Indeed, the economies of bus trans- 
portation—in comparison to rail tran- 
sit—are due in no small measure to the 
fact that the capital investment is shared 
by multiple users, buses, trucks and pri- 
vate automobiles. Recognizing this, the 
House conferees have gone the limit in 
making available the financing for bus 
transportation under urban system 
funds. This is as far as we can conceiv- 
ably go in keeping with the mandate of 
this body in its rejection of the Ander- 
son amendment. If the Senate side in- 
sists on diversion and total surrender of 
the House position, I foresee a dead- 
locked conference with consequent losses 
to highway, highway safety, and urban 
mass transit programs in this country. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I rise to thank the committee for moy- 
ing this legislation forward, to remove 
the tremendous uncertainty which has 
existed for some months now. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentelman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of S. 1808, a bill to 
authorize the appropriation of $1 bil- 
lion, to be available for immediate ex- 
penditure for construction projects under 
the Federal-State highway programs. 

Right now the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Transportation is literally out 
of Federal money. On May 15 of this 
year, the Department returned to the 
Secretary of Transportation the balance 
of its unobligated Federal funds for high- 
way construction, as required by law. 

Mr. Speaker, the amount of the check 
sent to the Secretary was $1.60. 

Florida is a peninsular State and hence 
its highway systems are a primary mode 
of transportation. In addition, the State 
road systems are further burdened by 
the presence of millions of out-of-State 
automobiles every year, especially during 
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the winter months. Florida’s Interstate 
System will total 1,441 miles of multi- 
laned, limited-access highways when it 
is completed. All State planning and de- 
Sign will be completed by 1975, but the 
completion of the system itself is de- 
pendent on Federal funds. 

Florida's primary and secondary 
roads—the ABC system—total more than 
18,000 miles. They are essential arteries 
for the delivery of Florida's agricultural 
crops to market centers. And they are 
increasingly important in linking fast- 
growing urban areas. 

Under the provisions of S. 1808, Florida 
will receive $30.9 million for interstate 
construction, and $11.8 million for its 
ABC system. This is a grand total of 
$42.814 million. The seriousness of Flor- 
ida’s need for these moneys can be 
seen in one simple statement—the State 
department of transportation will obli- 
gate the entire sum within 30 to 40 days. 

I would like to compliment my distin- 
guished colleagues on the Public Works 
Committee. When they realized that the 
current impasse between the House and 
Senate over the Federal Highway Act of 
1973 was working serious financial harm 
on the States’ highway programs, they 
acted immediately on this emergency 
bill. Their speedy action to prevent a 
grinding halt in State highway construc- 
tion is a reflection of their long-standing 
concern over successful implementation 
of the Federal-State highway programs. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
give their approval without delay to 
S. 1808. I also want to express my sincere 
hope that the conferees will reach an 
early agreement on S. 502, the Federal 
Highway Act of 1973. Florida’s highway 
systems are too important to the State 
and the Nation to face a constant specter 
of financial disaster. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Ms. ABZUG. Could the gentleman in- 
dicate to us whether there is any money 
in this continuing resolution for the 
urban system? 

Mr. WRIGHT. There is money for the 
urban extensions. There is no money 
expressly earmarked for other urban 
systems. 

Ms. ABZUG. Is there any proposal that 
is intended to take care of that in the 
interim? 

Mr. WRIGHT. According to our infor- 
mation, and that of the Senators who put 
together the bill, including Senators 
RANDOLPH, MUSKIE, BENTSEN, BAKER, 
STAFFORD, and Bucktey, these categories 
covered in the bill are the categories in 
which States are running out of money. 
That is the reason for the coverage of 
those categories in this bill. 

The hope is that we will produce a 
long-term bill within the next 30 days 
or so, and that bill of course will take 
care of all the systems on a long-term 
basis. - 

Ms. ABZUG. Is it the gentleman’s im- 
pression that there have been no re- 
sponses from the conferees in the other 
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body with respect to any of these pro- 
posals, that there have been no compro- 
mise proposals at all? 

Mr. WRIGHT. From the other body? 

Ms. ABZUG. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is not my impres- 
sion. 

I would say to the gentlewoman that 
I believe the other body has in good faith 
offered several proposals. They were not 
acceptable to the House conferees. The 
House conferees in turn have offered 
several proposals in very good faith to 
the other body, which were not accep- 
table to the Senate conferees. 

I believe the gentlewoman is ill-in- 
formed if she concludes in any sense 
that the Senate conferees have been 
more yielding than the House conferees. 
I believe the reverse is true. If I had the 
time, I would establish that. I do not be- 
lieve however, that the House wants us 
to go into a long diatribe today about 
why the House is right and the Senate 
is wrong. 

I am not in the position of trying to 
pick arguments. I am in the position of 
trying to make peace, of trying to har- 
monize two divergent positions. I have 
been unable to do that heretofore. 

I ask the gentlewoman and the other 
Members of the House simply to pass 
this bill, so that the States will not suf- 
fer during the remainder of the time in 
which we shall continue trying to find 
that elusive grail of a compromise on 
which both sides can agree. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of S. 1808 the bill to pro- 
vide temporary funds for defense and 
interstate highways. 

I also want to commend the confer- 
ence committee for standing firm 
against breaking open the highway 
trust fund. 

In my congressional district highway 
improvement is imperative if we are to 
transport the feed and food so necessary 
to our large consuming centers. We have 
now and have had for months large 
stocks of feed which is so badly needed 
in other areas to produce meat and food 
products. Our railroad system has been 
able to supply only a trickle of the 
transportation needed. Modern high- 
ways are imperative to prevent hunger 
in our mass consuming centers. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, we are con- 
fronted with a crisis in the highway pro- 
gram. This is especially true in the State 
of Florida as my State will have ex- 
hausted its ability to award interstate 
contracts at the end of this month. 

This crisis has developed as the Con- 
gress is working to complete action on 
a new general highway bill which will 
extend authorizations for the next 3 
years. The House and Senate conferees 
have been unable to reach an accord on 
the major legislation and, consequently, 
it is imperative that we act with dispatch 
in providing this interim apportionment 
of interstate and other highway funds. 

It is essential that this legislation be 
passed today so that the Secretary of 
Transportation will have the authority 
to apportion among the States $1 bil- 
lion in obligational authority for the 
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Interstate System. The bill would also 
authorize expenditures of $500 million 
for the primary and secondary highway 
systems and the urban extensions of 
these systems. 

During the Senate debate on this leg- 
islation it was pointed out that the 
States are losing money every day that 
we delay in highway financing, as in 
other fiscal areas, which is demonstrated 
by the fact that during the 5-year pe- 
riod between 1967 and 1972, the cost of 
building highways increased by more 
than 38 percent. 

Florida has a great need for its alloca- 
tion which is contained in this legisla- 
tion. Florida will receive $30,939,000 in 
interstate funds, $11,875,000 in ABC 
funds, for a total of $42,814,000 in obli- 
gational authority. I cannot impress 
enough upon my colleagues the great 
importance of this legislation. We must 
be able to permit the national highway 
construction program to continue with- 
out disruption. 

I am not persuaded by the view that 
failure of this measure to pass would 
provide an added impetus to the con- 
ferees to report the Federal Aid High- 
way Act. Any further delay can only 
create additional hardships to the States 
and I am most hopeful that favorable 
consideration will be given this measure. 

There are approximately 33 States 
that will exhaust highway funds by May 
31, in either the interstate, primary, sec- 
ondary, or urban extensions. The need is 
obvious and I certainly hope that favor- 
able action will be taken today. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to at this time indicate my support 
for the passage of S. 1808, the interim bill 
for apportionment of highway funds to 
the States. This is a temporary measure 
while the House and Senate conferees 
finalize their deliberations on S. 202, the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1973. 

I did like to especially commend the 
great gentleman from ‘Texas, JIM 
WRIGHT, for his handling of this bill to- 
day and for his excellent leadership as 
chairman of the House conferees and 
chairman of the conference on S. 502. 

Contrary to what some may be saying, 
the conference has been very productive 
and we have now reached that point in 
conference where the most important 
points are being considered. The con- 
ferees on both sides have been extremely 
diligent and in my opinion will continue 
to be so. I am certainly confident that a 
satisfactory solution can be worked out. 

S. 1808 the interim bill will enable the 
States to continue their programs and 
prevent unemployment, economic losses 
and the other problems which go with an 
interrupted program. There is no reason 
to penalize the States while the confer- 
ence deliberates, and there is no reason 
to expect that the conference will be in 
any way deterred from completing its 
business by the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, S. 1808, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
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rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the passage of 
the bill S. 1808. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7200, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1973 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
7200) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 and the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act to revise certain eligibility con- 
ditions for annuities, to change the rail- 
road retirement tax rates, and to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
improve the procedures pertaining to cer- 
tain rate adjustments for carriers sub- 
ject to part I of the act, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 22, 
1973.) 

Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
give a short explanation of the bill. 

This is essentially the bill we passed 
originally with only four votes against 
it. Some minor changes have been put 
into it, which are all germane to the bill. 

Title I of the conference substitutes 
deals with the Railroad Fetirement Act, 
and is the same as the bill passed by the 
House with three exceptions. The Joint; 
Labor/Management Committee which 
was called for in the House bill is re- 
quired to submit its report and recom- 
mendation by April 1, 1974, rather than 
July 1, as called for-by the House bill. 
The conference agreement spells out in 
more detail than was contained in the 
bill the overall structure and procedures 
which this committee is to follow. 

The conference agreement contains a 
declaration of intent by the conferees 
that next year legislation will be enacted 
which will resolve the actuarial deficit of 
the railroad retirement system, and we 
expect the recommendations of the joint 
committee to accomplish this result. 

One labor organization had some dif- 
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ficulties with provisions of the House- 
passed bill shifting liability for payment 
of railroad retirement taxes from some 
of their employees to the union itself, and 
the conference substitute permits labor 
organizations affected in that fashion to 
delay the transfer of tax liability for a 
time. 

Title II of the bill deals with rate- 
making procedures to cover costs aris- 
ing out of tax increases under the con- 
ference substitute. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is required to adopt 
by August 1 through an expedited rule- 
making proceeding procedures to be fol- 
lowed by railroads in applying for in- 
creases in interstate freight rates. With 
respect to interstate freight rates the 
conference agreement is essentially the 
same as the House-passed bill, but a 
compromise was arrived at on the pro- 
cedure for intrastate ratemaking. 

Under the conference substitute, the 
railroads are required in every instance 
involving freight rate increase applica- 
tions to cover the costs covered by this 
bill to proceed initially before the appro- 
priate State commission, and they may 
not go directly to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for increases covering 
these costs. The State agency is given 60 
days in which to act. Four situations are 
possible: 

The State may grant the full increase 
requested within 60 days, in which case 
no further proceedings are called for. 
The State may grant an interim increase 
within the 60 days, and subsequently 
order refunds if the rate increases are 
determined to be excessive, subject, how- 
ever, to the overriding power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to grant 
relief on burdens on interstate commerce 
or discriminations against interstate 
commerce. 

The third possible situation is that the 
State agency may deny the increases en- 
tirely or fail to act upon them within 60 
days, in which case the railroads may 
petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for rate increases and the Com- 
mission is required to act on that peti- 
tion within 30 days, with the State 
authority subsequently authorized to re- 
quire refunds subject again to the over- 
riding authority of the Commission under 
section 13(4). 

The fourth possible situation is that 
the State agency may grant an increase 
within the 60-day period, but in amounts 
less than requested, in which case the 
carriers may petition the Commission 
under section 13(4) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and the Commission is 
required to act on that petition within 
30 days. 

For purposes of the new section 15a 
(d)(B) proposed to be added to the 
Interstate Commerce Act by the bill, the 
word “finally” as used therein means ac- 
tion either granting an increase, deny- 
ing an increase, granting an interim in- 
crease, or granting an increase in 
amounts less than requested. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, as 
I said when the bill passed, that this is 
really a landmark piece of legislation 
because it reduces the retirement age 
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of men to age 60, after 30 years of serv- 
ice. I believe that all other labor, in days 
to come, and soon, will follow along this 
line. It will give the younger men and 
women a chance to have a job, and it 
will give those who are older a chance to 
enjoy some of the golden years of their 
lives in retirement. 

Mr. Speaker, in another way it is a 
landmark piece of legislation, in that la- 
bor and management sat down and 
worked out a great many of the provi- 
sions together that would be acceptable 
to the Congress and to the administra- 
tion. 

With those remarks, Mr. Speaker, I 
will say that I hope there will be no 
opposition to the conference report in 
any way. I think this report is a very 
acceptable compromise. I recommend the 
report to the House as the very best we 
could do and I urge its adoption by the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Harvey) for any 
comments he might have. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers), for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the railroad retirement 
bill which now comes back to the House 
after conference with the other body is 
basically the House bill. To major dif- 
ferences were the subject of the main 
negotiations. 

The Senate bill, while providing for the 
continued negotiation by labor and man- 
agement to perfect a restructuring 
scheme for the Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem in much the same manner as the 
House bill, added a 7.5-percent raise in 
the amounts to be paid into the fund. 
This was done without specifying who 
should be the donor—management, labor, 
Government, or a combination thereof. 

This provision posed serious problems 
for the success of a rewrite because we 
do not know at this time whether the 
proper increase will be greater or smaller 
than the 7.5-percent figure, in which 
event it would have to be undone. Fur- 
ther, it seemed to be setting some kind 
of limit or goal. Although the adminis- 
tration is anxious not to continue deficit 
funding in the railroad retirement fund 
any longer than necessary, the inclusion 
of the increase with an uncertain figure 
should be no more satisfactory than 
none. The Senate agreed to drop the 7.5- 
percent increase. 

The wording of the bill as finally 
agreed upon should satisfy anyone that 
the restructuring will be promptly ac- 
complished. The labor-management 
committee which is designated to work 
upon it is held very tightly to a time 
schedule for interim reports and a final 
report. 

In addition, the bill states unequivo- 
cally that Congress will legislate on this 
subject in 1974. If by any chance the 
labor-management committee fails to 
agree and bring forth a proposed bill, 
Congress will proceed to work out a sys- 
tem of its own. 

The other main difference between the 
two bills concerned the automatic 
freight rate increases to cover the costs 
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attributable to changes in railroad re- 
tirement benefits. The provisions of the 
Senate bill were cumbersome and would 
have defeated the very purpose of the 
pass-through. A compromise was offered 
by the Senate conferees which in its 
original form set out procedures which 
kept ICC and the State regulators chas- 
ing each other indefinitely around the 
barn. This was finally resolved with a 
fairly complicated set of provisions 
which in effect allow the increased rates 
to go into effect promptly. Thereafter 
the State regulators may review the in- 
trastate portions of those rates and 
make decisions regarding their accept- 
ability subject to ICC review to be sure 
that interstate commerce is not prej- 
udiced thereby. These changes do give 
States considerably more authority to 
deal with the intrastate portions than 
the original House bill did, but the main 
purpose of the House bill is preserved 
because the rates are not held up pend- 
ing any proceedings at the State level. 

The changes made by the conference 
do not disturb the basic principles or the 
provisions of the agreements reached by 
labor and management and are recom- 
mended to the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Harvey) 
yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
the gentleman: Are all the amendments 
m we bill in conference germane to the 

9 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes, they are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
: A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 8537, AMENDING DEPEND- 
ENTS ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1950 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STRATTON 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Armed 
Services and pursuant to clause 1 of 
rule XX, I move to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill H.R. 8537, together 
with the Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment and re- 
quest a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Stratton moves to take from the 
speaker’s table the bill H.R. 8537, with the 
Senate amendment thereto, disagree with the 
amendment of the Senate, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 

the previous question on the motion. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PIKE 


Mr. PIKE. Mr, Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pree moves that the managers on the 
part of the House, at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill, H.R. 8537, be instructed to insist on dis- 
agreement to title III of the Senate amend- 
ment. 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, ASPIN). 

Mr. ASPIN. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The issue we are discussing this after- 
noon is on the question of flight pay for 
officers of the rank of colonel and above 
who do not fly. 

Originally, in order to receive flight 
pay, an officer had to do a certain num- 
ber of hours every month as proficiency 
flying. Then, because it turned out that 
it was costing so much money to buy 
planes and to buy fuel for people who 
were doing proficiency flying, some years 
ago the Appropriations Committee cut 
off the need for proficiency flying and 
determined they would no longer buy 
planes and fuel for that item. 

While we cut out proficiency flying, 
we did not cut out at that time flight pay 
for those who were not flying, so it was 
a loophole in the law which continued. 

Then in the fiscal year 1973 appropria- 
tion bill the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which held hearings on the matter, 
decided that we were to cut off flight pay 
for officers, colonels and above, who do 
not fly. The cutoff date for that money 
was May 31, 1973, almost a month ago. 

Since that time there has been tre- 
mendous lobbying by the Air Force and 
Navy to get this pay extended. They tried 
to get it attached to the bill we have 
before us here today, which is the De- 
pendence Assistance Act. They tried to 
get the flight pay amendment attached 
to it in the House Committee on Armed 
Services, but the committee did not at- 
tach that amendment, and the bill passed 
the House on June 19, 1973, without the 
flight pay amendment attached to it. 

However, the Air Force and Navy suc- 
ceeded in getting it attached to the bill 
over on the Senate side. That bill passed 
the Senate, along with the amendment, 
last Friday without any debate on the 
Senate floor. 

So the issue now is before us on the 
motion to instruct conferees to insist on 
the House version of the bill, which does 
not include flight pay for those officers, 
colonel and above, who are not flying. 
That is the issue we are voting on, and 
it is the only opportunity in either body 
where we have a chance to vote on that 
issue publicly whether we favor flight 
pay for people who do not fly or not. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons why 
we should insist on the House position is, 
first of all, with the cost of manpower 
going up and up and now consuming 56 
percent of the budget it is imperative 
that we cut out any little boondoggle in 
order to get the most out of our defense 
dollar. 

There are some 6,000 colonels in the 
Air Force and 4,000 are receiving flight 
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pay but only 900 are fiying. The cost is 
$14.6 million a year, which is money that 
could be very well spent elsewhere on 
other aspects of defense. 

Flight pay is the only special pay we 
provide for the Armed Forces which con- 
tinues after the person is no longer as- 
signed to that billet. We pay submarine 
pay, but that stops when a person is no 
longer in the submarine force. We pay 
parachute jump pay, but that stops when 
a person stops jumping. We pay demoli- 
tion pay, but that stops when the person 
is no longer assigned to the demolition 
force. We pay combat pay, but that pay 
stops when people leave the combat zone. 

Only flight pay keeps going. Only flight 
pay continues after this activity has 
stopped. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions in its report made reference to the 
morale problems in the Air Force of peo- 
ple who receive flight pay even though 
they are not flying who serve alongside 
of somebody not receiving flight pay, and 
doing essentially the same job. 

Undoubtedly there will be people who 
will be hurt when we cut off flight pay, 
and the lobbyists have been pointing out 
how these people will be hurt. They will 
lose $2,940 annually. This will be cut out 
if they lose flight pay. That is true. But I 
would like to point out that there is some 
compensation for these people. The pay 
of colonels and—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, if I may con- 
tinue, I would like to point out that there 
are compensations for this. The pay of 
colonels has gone from approximately 
$19,000 to $30,000 in 5 years. They have 
received an automatic cost-of-living in- 
crease last January, and they will receive 
another automatic cost-of-living increase 
next January. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be pointed out by 
people on the other side that this is an 
inequity. It is not an inequity. We are 
paying an awful lot of people these extra 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is are we 
going to get the most out of our defense 
dollar, or are we not? It will be said by 
the opposition that if we do not carry 
out this pay bill that these people will be 
living out of pocket. June 30 is coming 
up, and they will be living out of pocket. 
They will not be living out of pocket. We 
can pass the bill and make it retroactive. 
We have done this before, we did it 2 
years ago when many of these provisions 
did not pass until October, and they were 
made retroactive to June 30. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, the question is 
are we going to get the most out of our 
defense dollars, or are we going to con- 
tinue with these costly little manpower 
boondoggles which together add greatly 
to the size of our defense budget and add 
nothing to our national defense? 

Mr, PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON). 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kine). 
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Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I was in hopes 
that the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) would address the House first 
because the gentleman is more conver- 
sant with all of the facts with relation to 
flight pay. 

I notice that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Asrın) who spoke before me, 
was speaking about flight pay, but he did 
not say anything at all about the Navy 
flight pay. 

Mr. Speaker, Navy flight pay is one of 
the most important things, to my mind, 
and the most important thing to the 
minds of other people, for the young 
naval aviators today. They have gone 
into the service. They have been mar- 
ried. They have families. These young 
naval fliers are depending on this flight 
pay to assist in educating their children 
now, or when the time comes, and if we 
cut off this money from them now they 
will not enlist—we are not going to get 
the most for our defense dollars. I say 
this because most of these young fliers 
whom I have talked to have told me that 
they are ready to resign their commis- 
sions and leave the service rather than to 
wait until they are lieutenant command- 
ers or commanders, wait until the time 
when they no longer receive flight pay. 
And whether you call it flight pay or 
whether you call it something else, it is 
still extra compensation for these peo- 
ple who have been trained by the services 
to the extent of $60,000, $80,000 or 
$100,000 to provide these young men to 
be naval aviators, so that they can land 
on our carriers, and so forth. Now they 
want to cut them off. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to 
permit the Speaker of the House to name 
conferees so as to go to the Senate and 
confer with them on this bill which is 
before the House this afternoon, without 
instructions. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hunt). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I urge sup- 
port of the bill and I point out that it 
would be the height of irresponsibility 
for the House to delay this legislation 
because some people want to see a reduc- 
tion in the flight pay to colonels and 
generals. 

The Dependents Assistance Act expires 
the 30th of this month. If this bill is not 
passed, our lower ranked GI’s will suffer 
a reduction averaging $65 a month in 
take-home pay. We will be unable to offer 
special pay to physicians and dentists 
and veterinarians and optometrists who 
might be willing to join the Armed 
Forces. We cannot get enough of them 
to join the services even with the special 
pay we provide now. How many do you 
think we can get without any special 
pay at all? 

The extension of the flight pay dead- 
line is merely to provide a reasonable 
amount of time for the committees to 
consider a revision of the flight pay 
system. 

If we are going to change the rules 
of the game on our pilots, we should not 
do so until we are at least able to tell 
them what the new rules of the game 
will be. When we bring the bills to the 
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floor later in the year that provide for 
a revision of the system, the House will 
have a chance to work its will on the 
legislation. The House will have a chance 
to make deductions as it wishes. And 
the members of the Armed Forces will 
at least know where they stand. 

It is not just the pay of high ranking 
generals involved here, it is the pay and 
morale of all of our combat pilots. If the 
cutoff is allowed to stand, some out- 
standing lieutenant colonels will find 
themselves being promoted to colonel, 
but taking a cut in their monthly income. 
The resignation rate among junior grade 
fiying officers has already increased be- 
cause of the uncertainty created by this 
arbitrary cutoff. 

You may have noticed that Mr. STRAT- 
TON did not address himself to the cost 
implications of the bill. The reason is 
that there are none. The purpose of 
this bill is to continue allowances and 
special pays now in effect, to prevent a 
reduction in the income of our service 
personnel. The cost of this 6-month ex- 
tension of the flight pay cutoff is $9.2 
million, including the cost of flight pay 
for June. That compares with the total 
annual flight pay budget of $227.5 mil- 
lion. 

Involved are approximately 5,000 offi- 
cers out of the 99,000 who receive flight 
pay. What is proposed by those who op- 
pose the bill is cutting off those 5,000 
in a way that damages the morale of all 
of our 99,000 pilots. 

There is a lot of sentiment on our com- 
mittee for revising the flight pay provi- 
sions. It may be that we will determine 
that many of those in high positions 
should no longer receive flight pay. But 
let us do it in a reasonable manner that 
allows the people in the Armed Forces to 
know where they stand. Let us not at- 
tempt to legislate on the floor on such a 
very complex matter. Give the Armed 
Services Committee the opportunity to 
report back to you with a logical mod- 
ernization of the flight pay system. 

I urge the Members to vote for the 
motion to allow H.R. 8537 to be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CRANE. It is my understanding 
that the committee is going to make some 
provision in the interim period down the 
line for people who are in this peculiar 
situation. 

Mr. HUNT. The armed services is cur- 
rently conducting a study, and we do 
contemplate that there will be some offi- 
cers who will be removed from the flying 
pay status. There will be a full legislative 
hearing on this before the Committee on 
Armed Services, so anybody who wishes 
to be heard might be heard, but at this 
time it is dangerous to hold this bill up 
because of the fact that we are so close 
to the end of the fiscal period, and we do 
not have a chance to get in there and tell 
the fellows what the ballgame changes 
are. It is like quitting half way through 
the football game playing according to 
the rules, and then very suddenly switch- 
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ing over to personal rules. We should per- 
mit this to go to conference with the 
conferees so we can have additional time 
to work the will of the House with the 
recommendations that we get. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been explained, the gentleman from New 
York seeks by this motion to uphold the 
action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee when it passed section 715 of the 
fiscal year 1973 Appropriation Act, and 
which was adopted overwhelmingly by 
the House to eliminate flight pay for the 
colonels and generals, captains and ad- 
mirals who are not assigned to an opera- 
tional flying billet. 

I do not know exactly how much 
money the amendment of the Appropria- 
tions Committee will save. I have heard 
that between now and December 31 it 
will save $7.5 million, but as far as the 
Air Force is concerned this amendment 
will bring about an annual savings of 
over $10 million per year. At the present 
time in the Air Force—and this is the 
Air Force alone—there are 4,187 colo- 
nels and 354 generals who are entitled to 
flight pay. Those who are in an opera- 
tional flight billet should receive the 
flight pay. Those who are not, should not 
receive the flight pay. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions merely mandated that those who 
do not fiy should not receive flight pay. 
Section 715 went into effect on June 1. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) seeks to undo the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Let me say that I advised the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin before coming to 
this well that is not very often that I take 
the well supporting the position of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. In fact I 
highly suspect this is the last time this 
session I will be with him on matters of 
defense. It is probably the last time dur- 
ing this Congress and may well be the 
last time during our service in Congress 
together, because I bow to no one either 
in the Congress or outside the Congress 
in support of funding for a strong na- 
tional defense. I think the best way to 
maintain the peace is to have a strong 
national defense, and I disagree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin when he time 
and time again tries to make out whole 
weapons programs that would weaken 
the national defense of this country. I 
will be in the well supporting the B-1. I 
will be here in the well supporting the 
Trident system. We should not try to 
save money in defense by destroying or 
eliminating entire weapons systems. 

We should do it by taking the fat out 
of the defense appropriations. There is 
literally and figuratively fat in flight 
pay. There are colonels and generals 
drawing flight pay who are really too fat 
to fly. I do think there are some inequi- 
ties in section 715. I think the action was 
a little harsh, but we do have a bill in 
the House Armed Services Committee 
which we can consider to remove existing 
inequities. It is my intention to support 
a more liberal program, but at this time 
I ask the Members to save $10 million 
annually in the Air Force alone and we 
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will be really making a diligent effort to 
take the fat out of our national defense 
appropriations. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
committee’s position, and I oppose the 
motion to instruct. 

Mr. Speaker, all that is being requested 
here is a 6-months extension of present 
flight pay programs so that the legisla- 
tive committees of the House and the 
Senate may work out an orderly flight 
pay; plan and keep faith with military 
personnel. It is felt that a plan can be 
worked out which can save money. All 
that we are requesting now is a 6-month 
extension: 

Do not cut these deserving individuals 
off and leave them hanging. Give the 
Congress an opportunity to work out a 
reasonable plan. 

The Department of Defense, in re- 
sponse to a request from committees of 
Congress, has provided a new program 
for flight pay which has merit and de- 
serves consideration. Whether or not 
that is the plan which finally will be 
agreed upon, we do not know; the com- 
mittees have not had time to work their 
will. However, remember that the officers 
who entered into an implied contract, a 
good faith contract, mind you, to serve 
while in flight pay status. have carried 
out their side of the bargain through 
three wars. They are ready to respond 
again when we need them. 

Mr. Speaker, flight pay is for hazard- 
ous duty. The mortality rates are higher 
in this group. Look at the records. They 
show clearly that mortality rates are 
higher among flyers than nonflyers. That 
is the reason for the higher pay for fiy- 
ing officers. Submariners are in the same 
category as flying personnel in that they 
receive extra pay but it is not generally 
known that submariners get, in addition 
to hazardous duty pay, an enlistment 
bonus of $3,750 per year. It was found 
necessary to do that in order to enlist 
enough of them to do the essential job 
of manning the Nation's submarine fleet. 
The same may be required for fiying offi- 
cers if we take away their present incen- 
tive. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the cost of 
replacement training of pilots would be 
much more than the implied saving 
which would result if flight pay were 
canceled. I strongly support the posi- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Stratton) and his com- 
mittee. 

Now let me call attention to the fact 
the bill before us is not a flight pay bill. It 
is emergency legislation intended to help 
the most needy low-income service fami- 
lies. There should be no delay in passing 
this legislation. The basic livelihood of 
over 300,000 low-income service families 
will be impaired after July 1 if we do 
not complete action on the measure be- 
fore us. The completion of H.R. 8539 is 
a very important matter indeed. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MITCHELL). 

Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
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Speaker, I rise in opposition to the mo- 
tion to instruct. 

As we continue this important discus- 
sion. I wonder how many people in the 
Chamber realize that during those touch- 
and-go moments when Astronaut Capt. 
Peter Conrad was attempting, in a 
heroic manner, to save the Skylab mis- 
sion he lost his flight pay. Think about it, 
at the very moment when this great hero 
was performing his most dangerous mis- 
sion in space, he lost his flight pay. Even 
though our POW’s are receiving their 
flight pay during their period of hos- 
pitalization, the O-6 and above will lose 
it immediately upon recovery. 

There is a need for a comprehensive 
reevaluation of the philosophy of flight 
pay. Is it hazardous-duty pay? Is it in- 
centive pay? Should it be paid by the 
flight, by the year, or by the career? 
Should it increase as pilot skills increase 
or should it remain constant? 

H.R. 8593 directs itself toward answer- 
ing these questions and eliminating the 
inequities in the present program. How- 
ever, in the few days remaining before 
the end of the fiscal year, there is insuffi- 
cient time for adequate hearings and 
thorough study. 

Not to extend the present program 
until remedial legislation is adopted is 
both unfair and unwise. Such an act 
tends to destroy morale. At this point in 
time, if an aviator works hard, volun- 
teers for and participates in combat, 
risks his life, and finally earns promotion 
to O-6, he is penalized roughly $2,500 in 
pay. It just does not make sense. When 
has our society penalized those who 
succeed? 

An average O-5 has accumulated 
roughly 6,000 hours of flight time. Dur- 
ing each of those hours there is a poten- 
tial for loss of life. A lifetime career of 
flight pay would total approximately 
$60,000. This means the typical O-5 has 
risked his life for about $10 each hour of 
flying. Ten dollars an hour does not seem 
excessive. 

How many times during a lifetime 
should a man risk his life for $60,000? 
How many individuals in this Chamber 
would put their lives on the line just 
once for that $60,000—or for any 
amount of money. 

It costs the taxpayers of the United 
States nearly $800,000 to train a Navy 
jet carrier pilot. This is more than 10 
lifetimes of flight pay. If we do not 
grant this extension, we are in danger 
of losing many of the young men in 
whom we have this big investment. 

The Navy reports resignations of 
young aviators has increased 300 per- 
cent since last October when the new 
policy for flight pay was announced. Ap- 
parently these men see the handwriting 
on the wall. Obviously we are not just 
adversely affecting the “colonels and 
generals,” or “Navy captains and ad- 
mirals,” but rather the young pilots 
America must rely on in time of crisis. 

The argument has been advanced 
that not to grant the flight pay exten- 
sion would save the taxpayers $712 mil- 
lion. I submit this is a classic example 
of false economy. 

On the basis of Navy pilot resigna- 
tions alone, the cost to train replace- 
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ments would run $50,000,000 a month or 
$350,000,000 for the 7-month period. I do 
not have Air Force statistics. However, 
if we assume the dollar cost for replace- 
ment is similar, and that we need to re- 
place the young pilots who are resign- 
ing, instead of saving $7 million over 7 
months we will need to spend $700,000,- 
000 million in training costs. 

As I understand it, the proposed flight 
pay legislation provides the highest 
flight pay during the earlier years when 
an aviator is most active and when 
the temptations to resign are the great- 
est. It gradually decreases and ter- 
minates after 25 years of service. I think 
many of the objections to flight pay now 
being raised. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out that two of the finest sources 
of inspiration and pride for all Amer- 
icans have resulted from recent actions 
of our military aviators. I refer, of 
course, to the attitude and speeches of 
our returning POW’s and the near 
miraculous repair of the Skylab. 

I am not suggesting we should extend 
the present policy of flight pay forever. 
It needs revision. I am saying termina- 
ting present policy without a thorough 
evaluation of remedial legislation is 
both unfair to the aviators and costly 
to the taxpayer. 

Denying these men flight pay prior to 
adopting new legislation may not prove 
a breach of contract legally, but it cer- 
tainly does by implication. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
to the rentleman who just concluded his 
remarks that I recall vividly when many 
laid their lives on the line for $21 a 
month, the prevailing rate when I en- 
tered the service at the beginning of 
World War II. 

I favor flight pay for those who fly and 
will continue to fiy. I favor taking ap- 
proximately $8 million additional and 
making it available for those who are 
really flying and exposing themselves to 
the hazards in the interests of increased 
military strength of this Nation. 

The issue here is not to pay flight pay 
for fliers. The issue really is: Do the laws 
written by this body, signed into law by 
the President of the United States, mean 
anything at the Pentagon? Because the 
Jaw mandating the reduced flight pay for 
the nonfliers became effective on the 31st 
day of May, and here we are, almost a 
month later, debating whether or not 
the law meant what it said. 

If we were wrong let us proceed 
through a proper device, not here on a 
conference report. 

I believe we have one solemn obliga- 
tion, to instruct our conferees to serve 
notice to any department or agency of 
our Government that the law means 
whe.‘ it says. 

We cannot ignore it and be rewarded 
because of it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no point of 
bringing in the extraneous issue of the 
astronauts. I do not think any of them 
are going to end up on breadlines, but I 
do think that we cannot regard as ex- 
traneous the multiplying instances where 
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the clear will of this body, of the in- 
stitution of the Congress itself, is con- 
temptuously ignored. 

That is what we must face up to here 
today, and for that reason alone, with 
every bit of merit that we have in our 
system of government, we should adopt 
the instruction to the conferees and 
tell them to insist that that law be 
obeyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there ought to be 
a vigorous slap on somebody’s wrist for 
failing to obey it for almost a month. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHAPPELL). 

Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. Speaker, we had 
better have a real close look at the pro- 
position before us. I rise in opposition to 
the motion to instruct. I want to point 
out some specifics which are extremely 
important, 

If we want save money, we will vote 
“no” on the motion to instruct. If we 
wish to retain in the military services 
our best and most aggressive young 
pilots, we will vote “no.” If we believe in 
retaining our most competent senior 
officers we will vote “no.” 

We are seek here nothing more than a 
6-month extension within which to per- 
fect legislation already introduced in the 
House to better resolve the problems 
caused by the so-called section 715. It is 
not a simple problem. Anyone who thinks 
it is a simple problem has not had the 
responsibility or laboring with recruiting 
and retaining military pilots. As a former 
Navy pilot and officer, I know that prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize the fact 
that we are competing with the airlines 
and other industries in recruiting and 
retention. This competition is taking 
place in a time of relative peace and 
prosperity. We seek capable, aggressive 
young college men. 'These men under- 
stand the present worth of lifetime earn- 
ings and this value is an important 
factor in their selection of a career. The 
glory of military jet flying and the value 
of its concurrent education is keenly 
persuasive to such men, but time and 
hazard has its dulling effect. About the 
5th or 6th year of a young well-trained 
military pilot’s career the higher pay of 
the airlines lures many to commercial 
aviation. They quit the Air Force, Navy, 
Marines, and Army because their chance 
of survival is six times greater in civil 
aviation and earnings that of the services 
over their lifetimes with the airlines. 

Let me give you some statistics. Sec- 
tion 715 was passed in September 1972. 
The increase in resignations has gone 
rapidly upward since that time. In the 
Navy alone, monthly resignations went 
from 27 to 39, to 48, and right on up 
and in the first 4 months of this year 
we had 315 resignations, as opposed to 
350 in all of last year. The files are com- 
plete with resignations of officers who 
stated section 715 as the cause of resig- 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, many feel the Congress is 
not keeping faith with our pilots who 
have already taken into account expected 
earnings over their lifetimes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me talk a bit about 
saving money. Let us look at this from 
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a profit and loss standpoint. At the most 
we would be expending, at the cost of 
enacting 715, an amount which would 
render to us an initial savings of a little 
over $15 million. 

Now, if you take away from that $15 
million in savings, the amount of income 
tax we lose, which would be $4 
million—— 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CHAPPELL, If we take from the 
$15 million savings the $4 million we lose 
in income tax, it leaves a net gain of $11 
million; but when we take into account 
the cost of training the people we lose by 
resignations due to section 715 we will 
lose some $25,000,000 so that we end up 
the year with a $13,904,000 loss. These 
figures and statistics are based on the 
most conservative of calculations. 

I ask the House to give us the oppor- 
tunity of 6 months—just to extend this 
and the opportunity to work this prob- 
lem out—so we can come back to you 
with something reasonable and accepta- 
ble to this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat of the 
motion. 

i Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) . 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding this time 
to me. 

I think the issue has been pretty well 
brought out and it has been done very 
clearly. Everybody on the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee agrees that the system 
needs to be overhauled and looked at and 
that there have been abuses. 

I agree with that, but I think to cut 
off everybody from colonel and Navy 
captain up from drawing flight pay with- 
outa look at the overall situation to see 
what we are doing is being penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

I believe this should be extended for 
a period of 6 months so we can take a 
look at it. 

The Air Force was asked to come in 
with a plan and they did it, but they were 
late in doing it. They only filed their 
plan in May. We have not had a chance 
to study it and to see what it will do. 

So I ask the Members of the House to 
go along with the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and do not in- 
struct the conferees. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to have hearings and see what 
we are doing so we will know what the 
final result will be and not be flying 
blind. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. MACDONALD) . 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I know very little about 
this amendment and I am not trying to 
interject myself into the debate, but it 
seems there are different things being 
said concerning the amendment. I would 
like to know just what it is we are voting 
on, I would like to address myself either 
to the author of this motion or someone 
who spoke earlier to explain this matter 
to me. 

As I understand it, we are voting not 
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to cut flight pay of people who are flying 
but only to cut flight pay of people who 
do not fly. 

Mr. PIKE. If the gentleman will yield, 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. It 
only applies to people who do not fiy 
and only to colonels and above. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I do not know why 
it should apply only to colonels and 
above, but I do not see, either, why 
people should get flight pay for not fly- 
ing. I therefore support the gentleman’s 
motion. 

Mr. HUNT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HUNT. I do not think the answer 
was quite properly stated. The response 
to your question was it applies to flying 
officers who at the present time are not 
in a flying position. It may be an opera- 
tions officer or someone else. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Mazzo.1). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
belief of the action to instruct, but I do 
so with some misgivings, because it is al- 
ways difficult to instruct conferees; to, in 
effect, tie their hands. 

Having served as a conferee on the 
higher education bill, I am well aware 
that the House position is not in fact the 
final word of the conferees. So, this is 
really a sort of psychological exercise and 
give conferees an indication of really 
where the House stands. 

I think it is a very important topic we 
are discussing here. What we are talking 
about here is welfare, if you will. 

I have been in this House for 244 years 
during which it has been my privilege to 
serve my district. I have heard the wel- 
fare state argued about and fulminated 
against and denounced generally as a 
very bad thing. 

The welfare state is that state of mind 
and state of body in which someone gets 
something for nothing. It is a state in 
which you do not really do a service for 
something in return; but, it is where 
something is given to you for no effort 
in return. 

With all due respect to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Hunt), and those 
who have argued in behalf of preserving 
flight pay for nonfiying general and 
colonel-grade officers, it would seem to 
me where are really recompensing them 
for something they did do and something 
they might do, but not for something 
that they are doing today. 

I believe that in America you should 
be paid not for doing nothing, but 
for doing something. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAZZOLI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
correct the impression that we are try- 
to preserve flight pay for generals. What 
we are trying to do is to get the infor- 
mation in time for the study that is 
being projected so that we might come 
back into the House and explain the 
reasons for those that should be deleted, 
and those who should be retained in 
flight pay but, in the meantime, in a 
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very few days this act will expire, and 
if the act expires we are going to have 
many people who will be left dangling. 
It could create considerable financial 
hardship to some officers. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I still say 
that those who are against the welfare 
state should vote for this motion to 
instruct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
this House will not instruct the conferees 
in this instance without giving the con- 
ferees an opportunity to see what they 
can work out. I am against the general 
practice of instructing conferees unless 
it is on some really basic question, and 
something really predetermined before 
Members get into the conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read a let- 
ter to the Members, if I may, which shows 
the other side of the coin, and may prove 
to some of the Members that we would 
be foreclosing discussion in the confer- 
ence on this issue. 

This is a letter from a colonel in the 
Air Force. He writes: 

As a career physician in the United States 
Air Force, I feel compelled to write to you 
expressing what I believe represents many of 
my colleagues’ opinion, as well as my own. At 
this time I have 14 years of service in the 
United States Air Force and have recently 
sustained a $3,000 a year pay cut due to the 
loss of flying status. I am a Board-certified 
neurosurgeon and I sincerely desire to con- 
tinue my career in the United States Air 
Force for many reasons which I will not take 
the time to enumerate. However, I have a 
large family and I must plan to support and 
educate six children. Unless appropriate, fair 
and badly needed legislation is passed soon in 
order to give me an adequate income to pro- 
vide for the above, I will not be able to con- 
tinue my military career. 

For years we, as physicians in the Air Force, 
have been underpaid but have been promised 
improved and fair remuneration for our serv- 
ices. It is my sincere opinion that if an all 
volunteer defense service is to become and re- 
main a reality, appropriate payment of the 
military health services must be provided for. 

At the present time and for 5 years in the 
past I have had to utilize my leave time so 
that I could “moonlight” (which has been 
authorized under AFM-168-4) at a second job 
in order to provide for my family and to con- 
tinue my career in the Air Force. Due to fed- 
eral cutbacks and loss of federal funds, I do 
not know how much longer this additional 
employment will be available. Certainly. any 
further loss of income would be an even 
greater factor in my having to resign my com- 
mission in the Air Force and go into private 
practice. 

I believe further that the job I am doing 
for the United States Air Force is a good one, 
and I truly believe that medical care and ex- 
pertise which I am able to provide the Air 
Force is of the highest quality obtainable. If 
this same care would be obtained by members 
of the service from a private neurosurgeon, 
the cost to the government would be many 
times what I am paid in a salary. I therefore 
believe that the government is obtaining a 
real bargain. 


Mr. Speaker, here is a case of some 
merit, and one that the Members might 
consider carefully. 

Time and time again, Mr. Speaker, I 
have heard Members of Congress com- 
plain about the times when they were 
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in Bethesda or Walter Reed Hospital, 
that qualified, good doctors are leaving 
the services because they no longer can 
afford to stay in. If that is true of good 
doctors who we should keep in the serv- 
ice, that they are leaving, it means that 
the little man who is the sailor or the 
buck private, is not getting the kind of 
medical care he should have. 

So I would say to the Members that 
I believe this question needs more con- 
sideration. It can be discussed in the 
conference, and we should not foreclose 
the opportunity to do so. 

I would ask the House to please go 
slowly on asking that the conferees be 
instructed prior to the time that they 
have the opportunity to further discuss 
the question from all angles. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, I am very much 
in opposition to instructing the conferees 
as has been proposed here today, but I 
feel that I must speak to this question 
in another way. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to comment on the 
allegations made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin concerning the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. I have been acquainted 
with Gen. John D. Ryan for many years— 
on a personal basis from the time he was 
Commander of the 2d Air Force at 
Barksdale Air Force Base in the early 
sixties. I have the highest regard for 
his ability, dedication, and integrity. 

The country has been extremely for- 
tunate during the past 4 years to have 
had General Ryan leading the Air Force. 

The contributions made by the Air 
Force to the deterrence of strategic nu- 
clear war, to our efforts in Southeast Asia 
and to the overall security of this country 
have been tremendous; success in each 
of these areas has depended to a large 
degree on the foresight, judgment, and 
leadership of General Ryan. Few men 
could have withstood the pressures and 
demands. None could have possessed the 
experience or ability to do as well. 

I consider the allegations of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin a direct affront 
on the conduct and integrity of a man 
whose conduct and integrity I know to be 
beyond reproach. 

Because I know the man, because I 
know how much this Nation should be 
grateful to him for his service, and be- 
cause I know that the allegations made 
against him are not only false but reflect 
a sad lack of knowledge about the facts 
and lack of understanding of the public 
law on the part of a Congressman who 
should know better, I feel compelled, 
and, dutybound, to rebut those allega- 
tions. 

There is a saying in the Air Force that 
goes like this: 

The Mission of the United States Air Force 
is to Fly and Fight. Don’t You Ever Forget 
It! 


It follows that whoever leads the Air 
Force had better know how to fly and 
he better be able to fly well. I thank my 
lucky stars that General Ryan can and 
does do both. The very minimum re- 
quirement of a competent commander 
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and leader is that he have current first- 
hand experience in the operations about 
which he must make numerous, often 
critical, decisions. General Ryan, 
throughout his career, has always been 
this kind of leader—leading by example, 
not words, leading through firsthand 
personal experience and knowledge and 
not by abstract theory. 

In the Air Force, this means flying. 
Since 1939, General Ryan has averaged 
360 hours/yr. Contrary to what the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has allegated, the 
positions he has held have been flying 
positions as defined by public law and 
that includes the position of Chief of 
Staff. At no time has General Ryan been 
“in violation of law” and “in utter defi- 
ance of civilian authority” as Represent- 
ative Asprn has alleged. Certainly, by 
no manner of thinking can General Ryan 
be considered an “armchair” leader of 
the Air Force during his service as Chief 
of Staff. He is presently a fully qualified 
pilot in the KC-135. To be considered 
such, he has met the proficiency require- 
ments, and logged the required flying 
time, that every other line pilot qualified 
in this aircraft in the Air Force has done. 
During fiscal year 1973, he flew 282 hours 
in the process of accomplishing his job 
as Chief. 

In addition, because he bears so much 
of the responsibility for determining the 
best force mix and type aircraft the Air 
Force operates and must depend on in 
the future, General Ryan, throughout his 
tenure as Chief, has made a concerted 
effort to gain firsthand knowledge and 
evaluation of a great variety of military, 
civilian, and experimental aircraft. The 
number and variety of aircraft he has 
flown, again in discharging his respon- 
sibility as Chief to the future effective- 
ness of the Air Force, is quite impressive 
and includes the F-106, F-111, F—4, A-7, 
OV-10, AT-37, C-135, C-140, T-39, DC- 
10, 747, C-5, C~130, 737, Fan Jet Falcon, 
Beech 99, Hawker-Sidley 748 and the 
AV-23. 

Overall, he has logged 1,380 flying 
hours as Chief of Staff—which inciden- 
tally, has given him a career total flying 
time of 12,660 hours. 

I feel very strongly that the example 
General Ryan has set as a flying com- 
mander has been exactly what we, the 
Congress, expect of the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

It might be well at this time to point 
out for the benefit of all that our statutes 
specifically require that “flying units 
shall be commanded by commissioned of- 
ficers of the Air Force who have received 
aeronautical ratings as pilots of service 
types of aircraft.” And the Air Force is 
a flying unit. 

This provision was written into the 
law over 50 years ago—it was good law 
then and it is good law now. The suc- 
cessful application of air power ‘to 
achieve our national objectives in World 
War II, Korea, and Vietnam has been due 
in great measure to the fact that the Air 
Force leaders throughout the years, Gen- 
erals Arnold, Spaatz, Doolittle, LeMay, 
and General Ryan were men who could 
fly and who could fight. They knew their 
planes, they knew their crews, and they 
could lead by example. We should be 
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eternally grateful to the contributions 
these men have made to the security of 
our beloved country rather than malign- 
ing and imputing base motives to a per- 
son such as General Ryan. Can you 
imagine for a minute an Air Force com- 
manded by one who did not fly? 

Without his extensive flying experi- 
ence and current participation in flying 
operations, he could not have effectively 
led the Air Force through these difficult 
and demanding times. 

Certainly, the highly successful di- 
rection of an Air Force that supported 
the 1972 bombing campaign which 
brought our POW’s home from North 
Vietnam could have been accomplished 
only by a leader who had a current and 
thorough knowledge of the capabilities 
of the aircraft under his command. Gen- 
eral Ryan is such a man. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I will simply 
say that there is nothing in this motion 
that cuts off the flight pay for anybody 
who flies. There is simply something in 
the motion that cuts off the flight pay 
for people who do not fly. 

At this point I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time to ask the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE) some questions. 
As I understand it from the discussion 
that has gone on here, there is a law in 
being which would have cut off the kind 
of flight pay we are debating on May 31, 
or should have cut off such flight pay on 
May 31. 

Mr. PIKE. The gentleman is absolute- 
ly correct. We have had two members of 
the Committee on Appropriations at 
least down in the well saying that we 
should not do this today. The fact is 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
did it last year. The bill was passed in 
November. They have had from Novem- 
ber until right now, and here we come in 
at the very last minute trying to squeeze 
this one through. 

Mr. WYLIE. As I understand it fur- 
ther, there was an amendment offered 
on the floor of the Senate to the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act to permit the con- 
tinuation of such flight pay until Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. 

Mr. PIKE. That is correct. The amend- 
ment was accepted in the Senate with- 
out any debate whatsoever and has not 
been debated anywhere in either body 
until this moment. This is the debate. 

Mr. WYLIE. That amendment rela- 
tive to flight pay in the opinion of the 
gentleman from New York, would not 
be germane to the bill under discussion 
if offered in the House; would it? 

Mr. PIKE. Oh, definitely not. This is 
a classic example of a situation where 
many of those who always oppose non- 
germane amendments are today saying 
we have to accept this nongermane Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. WYLIE. I might add that I made 
the same argument with reference to 
ignoring the law here a few weeks ago 
in that I argued we should not increase 
our contribution to the United Nations 
above the 25 percent limitation enacted 
into law last October, and in May we 
changed the formula here on the floor 
of this House. So, I am inclined to agree 
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with the gentleman’s position. It would 
seem to me at first blush as though this 
is a bit of a boondoggle. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to try to 
put this debate into a little perspec- 
tive, because listening to the remarks 
that have been made thus far, one 
would think that this is a bill on 
flight pay, and an explanation of ex- 
actly what the bill is about is con- 
tained in a letter which I sent around 
this morning—the gentleman from New 
Jersey and I—to all of our colleagues. 
We have copies of it here on the table if 
anyone would like to take the time to 
read it. 

This is basically a military depend- 
ents assistance bill. It is an emergency 
piece of legislation, because in the past 
every time we have renewed the draft, we 
have also renewed the provision that pro- 
vides certain basic housing allowances 
for all the low-grade, low-income enlisted 
personnel and their dependents, those in 
grade E-4 and below. This year, of course, 
we are not renewing Selective Service, 
and so if we are to disrupt nearly 400,000 
women and children who are looking for- 
ward to getting this allowance continued 
as usual into fiscal year 1974—and these 
are all low-income service families, let 
me remind the House, this bill has got 
to be enacted into law before the 30th 
of June. That is the real situation we 
face here today. It is all very simple, and 
the point is that we are today at the 
28th of June. So if we are going to pro- 
tect the families of our privates and cor- 
porals we have got to get the bill out fast. 

Any motion to instruct the conferees 
is obviously only going to complicate the 
situation and very likely prevent enact- 
ment by Saturday. It is not a question of 
whether we do or do not want to vote for 
or against generals and admirals. It is 
basically a question of whether we are 
going to disrupt the livelihoods of nearly 
400,000 service families, low-income serv- 
ice families, who are not involved in this 
controversy and who are entitled to this 
kind of support—disrupt it even for 2 or 
3 weeks at a time when the cost of living 
is going up astronomically. 

The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices did not put anything in this bill 
about flight pay. I have no brief for 
flight pay for generals and admirals. I 
was in the Congress when we enacted the 
original legislation, and as a matter of 
fact it was an economy measure because 
it eliminated the need to provide planes 
for aviators assigned to nonflying billets 
to maintain their flying proficiency. I 
imagine this thing has been in in recent 
years and it does need to be corrected. 
But we did not put in this provision with 
the House committee. 

It was the other body that put it in, 
and because we know that adjusting 
flight pay was a complex issue if we were 
to be completely fair to all those in the 
service who believed this flight pay rep- 
resented a contractual commitment, and 
because we knew we could not get the 
dependents’ legislation enacted in time 
if we had to work out a fair solution to 
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the flight-pay issue our committee reluc- 
tantly accepted the amendment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an easy issue to 
demagog, but it is not really a simple 
matter, particularly as we are today on 
the eve of having a completely volunteer 
Army. Moreover, besides the funds in- 
cluded in this bill for wives and children 
of low-income personnel, it also includes 
the special professional pay that we give 
to doctors and dentists and optometrists 
in the military services. If we eliminate 
this special pay, too, then our services are 
going to be hard pressed indeed to retain 
qualified medical personnel on a volun- 
teer basis. 

Is it not a little bit silly on the eve of 
going to this Volunteer Army that we 
now are threatening to take action in 
this House that will present to our lowest 
paid GI’s and their hard-pressed fam- 
ilies an unexpected reduction in pay, 
and will also to take away the special 
pay now paid to physicians and dentists 
and other medical professionals in the 
services; and finally will also take away 
the special combat bonus now being 
paid to those who are in the high casual- 
ty ground infantry, armor, and artillery 
units? That is what this argument is all 
about. 

The Senate amendment extends the 
present flight pay arrangements for an- 
other 6 months. I think that period is 
probably too long. But the fact of the 
matter is what the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was trying to do when they put 
the cutoff date in the 1972 appropriations 
bill was to try to draw the attention of 
the Defense Department to the abuses 
of flight pay and to suggest the need for 
corrective legislation. 

That corrective legislation has now 
been submitted to the Congress under 
normal House procedure it should be and 
will be considered in the committee it- 
self, and I am the chairman of that sub- 
committee. I can assure the Members 
of this House that if we accept this ex- 
tension inserted by the Senate our com- 
mittee is prepared to examine this whole 
question of who is properly entitled to 
flight pay in great detail, and I can 
assure the House we will come out with a 
recommendation that will be fair and 
will eliminate any abuses that may have 
developed. 

But let us not act today in haste, 
by trying to instruct the conferees 
and thus run the risk of jeopardizing the 
livelihoods of the families of nearly 400,- 
000 low income service personnel. That 
is what the issue is all about. I ask Mem- 
bers of the House to vote down the mo- 
tion to instruct and let us continue to 
take care of our enlisted men and their 
families as we properly should do. 

Mr. Speaker, let me finally just sum- 
marize the history of this bill. H.R. 8537 
passed the House on June 19. It passed 
the Senate on Friday, June 22. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill with an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 8537 is 
to make permanent the housing allow- 
ances for junior enlisted personnel. Al- 
though they have been temporarily ex- 
tended each time the draft was extended, 
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these allowances have been in effect for 
23 years. With the end of the draft in- 
duction authority June 30, if this bill 
is not passed, 368,000 junior-grade en- 
listed personnel will suffer reductions 
in their pay ranging from $15 to $76.50 
a month. The bill also extends the au- 
thority to pay special pay to health pro- 
fessionals, physicians, dentists, veteri- 
narians, and optometrists, ranging from 
$100 to $350 a month. Finally the bill 
continues the authority to pay a bonus 
for an initial enlistment in the combat 
arms. 

The laws providing the authorities in 
question expire on the 30th of this 
month—on Saturday of this week. If we 
do not pass the bill, the enlisted person- 
nel will face a reduction in pay and we 
will be no longer able to offer incentives 
to health professionals. 

On Tuesday I asked unanimous con- 
sent to take the bill from the Speaker’s 
table and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. There was objection to that re- 
quest because of one Senate change. The 
Senate made three changes in the bill. 

Let me briefly summarize the changes: 

First. The Senate acted to limit the 
extension of the combat bonus authority 
to 1 year instead of 2 years as provided 
in the initial House bill and to limit the 
bonus to enlistments in the infantry, 
armor, and artillery branches rather than 
the more general category of “a combat 
element of an Armed Force.” In accept- 
ing the Senate language on the provi- 
sion, I want the legislative record clear 
that we-are doing so with the under- 
standing that the matter will be the sub- 
ject of later review when we take up 
the proposed Special Pay Act later this 
year. 

Second. The Senate amended the bill 
to change the statutory definition of a 
military dependent to include illegitimate 
children in determining eligibility for 
various allowances. The Defense Depart- 
ment did not oppose the amendment. I 
want the record of legislative intent to 
be very clear that in accepting this 
amendment the House does so on the 
understanding that it will be diligently 
monitored by the Department of Defense 
to require a showing that additional al- 
lowances paid as a result of this section 
are being used to support the child and 
that the phrase “in fact dependent on 
the member” will normally be interpreted 
to mean dependent for over one-half of 
his support on the member. We do not 
intend for the Defense Department to 
pay allowances solely on the basis of a 
decree by a foreign court. 

Third. The Senate added to the bill a 
provision extending until December 31, 
1973, the May 31, 1973, deadline on con- 
tinuation of flight pay for senior officers 
not in flight billets. 

For many years the appropriations bill 
has contained a rider to limit the spend- 
ing on proficiency flying and has author- 
ized the continuation of flight pay to 
fliers assigned to duties which do not re- 
quire the maintenance of basic flying 
skills. Last year’s bill said that such con- 
tinuation of flight pay would no longer 
be allowed after May 31 of this year for 
colonels and Navy captains and above. 
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In taking that action, the Committee on 
Appropriations clearly was encouraging 
the Department of Defense to come up 
with revised procedures for the payment 
of flight pay. 

In line with this imperative, the De- 
partment of Defense has submitted a 
major legislative proposal to revise the 
flight pay system. However, the proposal 
arrived on May 17, too late for considera- 
tion before the May 31 deadline. The De- 
partment, therefore, asked that the 
May 31 deadline be extended for 6 
months until the major proposal is con- 
sidered; it is this extension that the Sen- 
ate has placed in H.R. 8537. 

It is this extension of flight pay which 
is in controversy today. Well, it may be 
that some billets are improperly desig- 
nated flight billets when they should not 
be so. But you will not change that by 
voting against this bill. If some billets 
are improperly designated, they would 
continue to be so even if this provision is 
defeated. A redefining of flight billets and 
pay procedure requires study and anal- 
ysis by our committee. 

It may be that it is not proper to pay 
flight pay to officers when they are not 
assigned to flying billets. I myself believe 
that review is needed in this system and 
as chairman of the subcommittee that 
will consider the proposed revisions, I 
can assure you that we will look very 
hard at the whole question. But, if the 
procedure is wrong, it is a procedure 
which the Congress has acquiesced in. 

The original act to continue flight pay 
for officers while excusing them from 
flying was taken by the Appropriations 
Committee to save money on proficiency 
flying. In 1954 it provided for automatic 
excusal from flying from officers who 
had held an aeronautical rating for 20 
years. 

In 1962 it reduced the automatic ex- 
cusal time to 15 years. In 1972 it removed 
any time constraints on the entitlement 
of rated pilots to flight pay while in non- 
flying jobs. Most of these actions were 
taken to save money on proficiency fiy- 
ing. In view of this record of the Con- 
gress over a twenty-year period, it is, 
therefore, only fair to say that these per- 
sonnel were led to expect flight pay to 
continue. If the Congress makes any 
change, therefore, there should be some 
reasonable notice to the personnel, and 
the change should be made in a rational 
manner which incorporates a moderniza- 
tion of the system. 

If you vote against this bill today, you 
will not be assuring any reasonable 
change in the flight pay system but you 
will be assuring that some of our lowest 
paid enlisted personnel and their fam- 
ilies will be facing a cut in their income 
at the time of the worst inflation in our 
history. 

So, finally, Mr. Speaker, let me ask 
the Members of the House in voting on 
this bill to keep their eye on the donut 
and not on the hole. If this bill is not 
passed today and has to go to conference, 
it is doubtful, in view of the coming 
recess, if it cam be passed and signed 
into law before the first pay day in July. 
Think of the chaos involved if over 300,- 
000 families of privates and corporals 
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and sergeants suddenly find themselves 
facing a 15-percent pay cut. The all- 
volunteer environment begins on July 1. 
Think how silly we will look if the Con- 
gress enters that environment by allow- 
ing a reduction in the pay of GI’s, by 
allowing a loss in the authority to pay 
any special pay to new physicians, den- 
tists, and other professionals, by allow- 
ing a cutoff of the bonus for men willing 
to volunteer for the high-casualty ground 
combat skills. 

We must pass this bill and we must 
pass it this week. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Horton). 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
indicate my opposition to the motion and 
my support for the comments made by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the termination of flight 
pay for O-6 and above on May 31 has 
had a severe impact on over 5,000 sery- 
ice aviation officers. In the face of a 
sharp escalation in the cost of living all 
have experienced an immediate reduc- 
tion in pay of up to almost $3,000 per 
year. Many of these officers have chil- 
dren in college and have planned for 
years to use this pay to help defray these 
costs of college education. Many are 
purchasing homes wherein flight pay was 
computed as income when qualifying for 
a loan. Because of this, many find them- 
selves in financial difficulty through no 
fault of their own. 

At the present time Navy Soenet 
aviators, many of them recent comba 
veterans, selected for captain face a pay 
cut of $54 per month as a result of their 
selection. These officers are the top 40 
percent of their contemporaries. Navy 
commander aviators failing selection are 
presently drawing more money than 
their contemporaries who were promoted. 
This situation results in a gross inequity. 
The flight pay extension is required to 
correct such inequities until the Congress 
can arrive at a revised flight pay system 
that will preclude the existence of such 
situations. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
the balance of my time. 

First of all, Mr. Speaker, Members 
should not get led down the primrose 
path that we have to do this tomorrow 
or it is all gone. The gentleman from 
New York did properly state that nor- 
mally this is done in the selective service 
bill as it has been done in the past. The 
last time it was done in the selective serv- 
ice bill we did not pass the selective serv- 
ice bill until the end of October, and no- 
body lost any pay in the meantime. 

We do not have to get led down that 
particular primrose path. Do not let them 
lead you down that path. Next, they say 
this has been done precipitously. I pre- 
sume, when the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee cut off the pay for generals, colonels, 
and admirals who do not fly, they gave it 
a lot of consideration. 

Do not get led down the path of this 
recruiting business, either, because hon- 
estly, there is no problem recruiting gen- 
erals and admirals. There is no problem 
whatsoever in this area. 

If flight pay for nonflying high rank- 
ing officers can be defended on any ra- 
tional basis, it will be on the basis that 
heretofore it has been a veritable foun- 
tain of youth for senior officers, a great 
elixir protecting them from the ravages 
of old age, incipient senility, and decrep- 
itude. According to the figures the De- 
partment of Defense compiled, for the 
period January 1, 1964, through June 30, 
1972, more than half of the generals in 
the Air Force, 53 percent, retired disabled 
with disability pay, but here is the 
clincher: 77 percent of these same gen- 
eral officers had, within 6 months of re- 
tirement, allegedly passed a medical 
flight examination qualifying them for 
flight pay. Obviously, flight pay was all 
that was keeping them glued together, 
kept them vibrant and alert and healthy. 
With the approach of the end of flight 
pay and retirement, disintegration of 
bodily functions appears not only cer- 
tain, but darned near instantaneous. 

There are obviously many reasons why 
we should not give flight pay to colonels 
and generals and admirals who do not 
fly. When General Westmoreland came 
before the Armed Services Committee 
with a proposal to give proficiency pay 
to Army enlisted men who were not pro- 
ficient, we laughed him out of the room, 
but these were E-2’s, E-3’s, and E-4’s, 
not colonels and generals and admirals. 
We are infinitely kinder to colonels and 
generals and admirals, and there are 
some arguments for them. 

Let us face it, being a desk jockey is 
a dangerous business, and those who do 
not appreciate this just do not under- 
stand the aerodynamics of a desk. I am 
not just talking about closing the draw- 
ers on one’s fingers and those nasty hip 
bruises, but if the “in” basket is con- 
tinually loaded on the starboard, or 
right-hand side, and the “out” basket 
is continually empty on the port, or left- 
hand side of the desk, wood fatigue sets 
in and the whole landing gear tends to 
buckle and the fuselage comes down on 
their feet. Happily, most of these colonels 
and generals and admirals have been 
flying these desks for a long, long time, 
and they have learned to keep their feet 
on the top of the desk out of danger’s 
way. 

Here, too, there is extreme risk, be- 
cause if the general’s orderly has overly 
polished both his shoes and the desk 
on the same day, the coefficient of fric- 
tion can become so low as to cause foot 
slippage and a hard descent to the car- 
pet below. Tibias have been known to 
fracture under less shock and stress. 

Another risk in this hazardous duty is 
the remote possibility that if all the 
papers are ever removed from the top 
of the desk at one time, the unaccus- 
tomed lightness would cause the desk to 
become airborne. Certain later model 
desks have a tendency to stay behind 
the power curve, as we pilots call it, and 
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stall out at about 600 or 700 feet. These 
desks fall into a very dangerous aero- 
batic maneuver called “the falling leaf,” 
and usually crash and burn. No colonel 
has ever been known to survive the crash 
of a desk which stalls out at 600 feet. 
Earlier model desks are over-powered 
and tend to go into an outside loop, a 
very difficult maneuver, which causes a 
negative G force, a rush of blood to the 
head and apoplexy, which is not always 
fatal. 

The symptoms, however, are clearly 
discernible in all of the desk jockeys who 
have been buzzing Capitol Hill in squad- 
rons and even wings for the last few 
weeks. 

Let us consider the tragic case of Rear 
Adm. J. Heavy Bottomley, who was 
sitting in his swivel chair at his desk 
doing his job at the Pentagon. His job 
consisted of reading secret documents, 
largely about Congressmen. This was 
what he was doing when he first heard 
the word that he might lose flight pay. 
He spun around rapidly in his chair. 
Unfortunately, his shoulder boards were 
at that particular angle of attack which 
combined with his rapid rotation, caused 
him to become airborne. 

Unfortunately, also, the window had 
been left open because the air-condition- 
ing was too cold that day and Rear Adm. 
J. Heavy Bottomley went soaring out of 
the window and into space where he 
achieved an orbit with an apogee of 190 
miles and a perigee of 125 miles. For the 
first time in 10 years he is flying. He is 
visible to the naked eye out there as he 
circles the earth once every 91 minutes. 
He is particularly beautiful just before 
sunrise and just after sunset with the 
light flashing on the stars on his shoulder 
boards, but some of the effect is lost in 
the daytime. I am told that he will be 
passing over the Washington Monument 
just after sunset on the Fourth of July. 

If Members believe in Rear Adm. J. 
Heavy Bottomley, then vote for the 
Senate amendment. If they do not, vote 
to instruct the conferees and let us cut 
out this ridiculous waste. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentlemen from New York (Mr. 
PIKE) knows, in the Committee on 
Armed Services I supported the effort to 
instruct the House conferees to oppose 
the Senate amendment to H.R. 8537 rel- 
ative to extending flight pay until De- 
cember 31, 1973. But, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
sent his irresponsible and pathetic at- 
tempt to ridicule, belittle, and degrade 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, many of whom are the 
very men who many times have risked 
their lives for this Nation. Yes, risked 
their lives so that a Congressman like 
Mr. PIKE would have the right to make 
such a speech in the elected Congress of 
a free Nation. When I came to the floor 
today, I intended to support my original 
position as established in committee, but, 
after Mr. PIKE attempts to ridicule 
American servicemen, I change my vote 
to “no” to guarantee that no one will 
misunderstand and think that I join Mr. 
Pree in his unworthy attacks on men 
who have risked so much to guarantee 
him the right to make such “unfunny” 
remarks. 
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Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address the provisions of this leg- 
islation that pertain to flight pay. 

As an experienced pilot with over 6,000 
fiying hours I can appreciate the neces- 
sity for all aviators to make frequent 
and regular aerial flights and be properly 
compensated for the hazards involyed— 
and there are hazards, especially in mili- 
tary flying. For example, of 1,000 Air 
Force pilots entering operational flying, 
70 will succumb to flying hazards before 
completing 20 years of duty. 

I know that aviation, both commercial 
and military, is an attractive career and 
many young men desire to spend their 
lives in this endeavor, However, I also 
know that in addition to the hazards in- 
volved there are other burdens that must 
be borne such as family separations and 
increased expenses. In this latter regard, 
we must recognize that many insurance 
companies charge flying officers 30 per- 
cent more for life insurance premiums 
than that charged nonfliers. Over a life 
span of active flying these factors can 
be demotivating unless the individual in 
that career field can feel confident that 
continued and adequate compensation 
will be forthcoming throughout his 
career. 

The main criticism against flight pay, 
concerns the so-called desk pilot. He flies 
very few hours per month and is not pri- 
marily assigned to a full-time flight job. 
Many ask, “Why pay this guy flight 
pay?” 

There are several very good reasons 
why he should be paid flight pay. One of 
the key reasons for paying him extra 
money is because he is saving a tremen- 
dous amount of money for this Nation. 

On the surface, it would not seem to 
make sense that, by paying extra money 
to an irregular flyer, the country would 
save money. However, if you will simply 
think it through, you will see that my 
statement is true. 

It costs this Nation several hundred 
thousand dollars to train a pilot. Even a 
refresher course to retrain a pilot 
amounts to almost half the cost of train- 
ing a recruit. You see, pilot training con- 
sists of much more than simply manipu- 
lating the controls of the airplane. That 
portion of the training is actually only 
a minor party. 

In today’s complex airplanes and in 
our crowded skies, a pilot must spend a 
tremendous amount of time in self-study 
to maintain currency in a mutitude of 
related technical matters. His real need 
for “stick time” is minimal. 

Our Government has a choice. We can 
motivate the pilot to maintain currency 
by giving him additional pay to spend 
extra hours in self-study, or we can 
send him to an expensive school when 
we actually need him as a full-time 
active pilot. 

It has been proven that the flight- 
pay route is far less expensive. There is 
still another—far more important—rea- 
son for the flight-pay incentive. That 
amounts to the vital element of time. 

During the Vietnam conflict, the Air 
Force alone activated 1,150 “desk pilot” 
colonels and 62 generals. These com- 
manders were able to move immediately 
into active full-time flight jobs because 
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they had maintained their proficiency. 
If refresher courses had been required, 
they could not have been activated for 
several months. 

My colleagues, you have been talking 
mostly about the Air Force during these 
discussions of flight pay. In so doing, 
we are forgetting that the U.S. Army 
has more airplanes and more pilots than 
the Air Force, Navy, and Marines com- 
bined. Furthermore, the flight-pay in- 
centive in the Army is probably more 
important than in the other services. 

The Army pilot spends his junior and 
intermediate years as an Army aviator. 
In the meantime, his associates build 
proficiency and command experience in 
the basic branch. That is, nonfiying ofii- 
cers pursue careers as infantrymen, ar- 
tillerymen, armored, et cetera. The pilot 
officer is unable to remain competitive 
without a tremendous amount of extra 
self-study. He deserves his flight pay. 

Mr. Speaker, my point is simple. Our 
Government clearly saves money by re- 
taining flight pay for officers that are 
not primarily assigned to full-time 
flight duties. It is vital to this Nation 
to have a ready reserve of trained pilots, 
yet we are unable to afford the tremen- 
dous expense of operating the aircraft 
to keep the needec number of pilots on 
full-time status. 

The fiight-pay incentive provides the 
answer to both problems. I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose the motion made by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has just been entertained by a 
rather cute attack upon the military 
“brass.” 

Just who are these “brass” who are 
subjected to this burlesque abuse? 

Why, they are only the men who have 
spent the better parts of their lives in the 
service of their country, and who, by 
their superior performance of duty, have 
attained the ranks of leaders of our 
Armed Forces. 

Of course, there are not very many of 
them, by comparison, and it is unlikely 
that any politician has more than a token 
few among his constituency, so it is per- 
fectly safe to have your fun at their ex- 
pense. 

And since they have no forum in which 
to reply, and since it is both illegal and 
unthinkable for any one of them to an- 
swer the attack, it really takes a lot of 
courage for a politician in the sanctuary 
of this privileged Hall, to roast and ridi- 
cule these members of our military with 
complete immunity. 

In the gigglish wake of these invidious 
insults it is unlikely that reasonable de- 
bate can be resumed. 

The committee asks only for a little 
time—6 months—to resolve the matter 
under discussion in an orderly manner. 

It is shameful that the question has 
deteriorated into a classist appeal. Either 
flight pay is wrong for all persons in 
nonflight status—and I happen to think 
it is—or it is not wrong, regardless of 
rank. 

Either flight pay is justifiable for all 
persons whose duties require them to 
fily—and I believe that it is—or it is not 
justifiable for any. 

It is an insult to all who have attained 
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a measure of success, and disheartening 
to those who yet aspire to devote their 
lives to a career in the defense forces 
of our country, to find that matters of 
such importance to them can be treated 
so lightly and ludicrously by the very 
Congress that can order them into war 
at will. 

The military “brass’—the perennial 
target of pettifogging partisans—are 
certainly not perfect. Indeed, they may 
be almost as imperfect as some of us 
here in Congress. But their license is 
limited to the letter of the legislation we 
write. 

Need I remind you that theirs is a most 
serious business, and it would much bet- 
ter become us to deal with the problems 
of our armed services in a serious and 
thoughtful manner. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE), to instruct the 
managers. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 238, nays 175, 
not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 306] 


YEAS—238 


Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis, 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings Nix 
Hawkins Obey 
Hechler, W. Va. O'Hara 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baker 
Bell 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Davis, Ga, 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
ogan 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Latta 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mallary 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill, 
Nedzi 


O'Neill 
Owens 
Patman 
Perkins 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Pritchard 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Runnels 
Ryan 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Arends 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 

W. Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hammer- 

schmidt 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V, 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor, N.C. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
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Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hays 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hillis 
Hinshaw 

Holt 

Horton 
Hosmer 

Hunt 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 


g 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long, La. 
Lott 
McClory 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr, 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga, 
Michel 
Milford 
Mills, Ark, 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y, 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Pickle 
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Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Charles, Tex, 
Winn 
wolf 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, IN, 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Powell, Ohio 
Price, Ill. 


Robinson, Va. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Teague, Calif, 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 

Ware 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—20 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Clark 
Danielson 
Dent 


So the motion to instruct was agreed 


to 


pairs: 


Derwinski 
Fisher 
Hébert 
McCloskey 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Peyser 
Railsback 


Reid 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Sandman 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 


The Clerk announced the following 
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On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Fisher against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 
Hébert against, 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Breaux against. 

Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. Teague of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr, Derwinski against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Ashbrook, 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Sandman. 
Mr. Danielson with Mr. Ratlsback. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Reid with Mr. McCloskey. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. STRAT- 
TON, HEBERT, NICHOLS, Bray and HUNT, 


COAST GUARD AUTHORIZATION 
AND PERSONNEL AND STUDENT 
STRENGTH 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5383) to 
authorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard for the procurement of vessels 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments, to authorize appropria- 
tions for bridge alterations, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard an end-year 
strength for active duty personnel, to 
authorize for the Coast Guard average 
military student loads, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, after line 10, insert: 
“AIRCRAFT 


“For procurement of a long range search 
and rescue helicopter, $3,000,000." 

Page 2, line 17, strike out “$72,510,000” 
and insert “$75,260,000”. 

Page 4, after line 19, insert: 

“(27) At a location between San Francisco, 
California, and Astoria, Oregon: Establish 
helicopter search and rescue station.” 

Page 4, line 21, strike out “37,482” and 
insert “37,607”. 

Page 5, line 3, strike out “4,001" and insert 
4,006". 

Page 5, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Section 1 of the Act of June 20, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1544, 46 U.S.C. 367), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting the 
entire third sentence and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following sentence: “The exemp- 
tion in the preceding sentence for cannery 
tender or fishery tender vessels shall con- 
tinue in force for five years from July 11, 
1973." 

“(b) Section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (46 U.S.C. 404), as 
amended, is further amended by deleting the 
entire last sentence and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following sentence: ‘The exemp- 
tion in the preceding sentence for cannery 
tender and fishery tender vessels shall con- 
tinue in force for five years from July 11, 
1973." * 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to authorize appropriations for the Coast 
Guard for the procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and off- 
shore establishments, to authorize for bridge 
alterations, to authorize for the Coast Guard 
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an end-year strength for active duty per- 
sonnel, to authorize for the Coast Guard 
average military student loads, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) ? 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
address some remarks to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mr. Speaker, I have had some consul- 
tation with the Coast Guard congres- 
sional liaison and others regarding the 
implication of item 3, page 3, “Explana- 
tion of Amendments to the Senate Re- 
port on H.R. 5383.” 

I am told that the Senate committee 
report is but a part of legislative history. 
The House debate on the $600,000 addi- 
tional appropriation and the House Ap- 
propriation Committee bill report are 
also legislative history that clearly spell 
out that the reopening of any SAR sta- 
tions are to be based upon priorities 
based upon the lifesaving mission of the 
Coast Guard, not on geography or poli- 
tical decisions. 

That, in fact, the additional manpower 
authorized in the pending amendment 
are not limited to any location. That, in 
fact, less than 6 or all 13 SAR stations 
could be reopened based upon the 30- 
day study called for by the House. That, 
in fact, Plum Island in Wisconsin will 
compete with all 13 stations for reopen- 
ing, not with just 7 non-Michigan 
stations 

Is this a correct statement? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is essentially 
correct. 

If the gentleman will yield, the gen- 
tleman is correct that the Senate re- 
port does have general language re- 
lating the six stations in question 
to the State of Michigan. However, it 
is noted that this is just general 
legislative history and that the bill does 
not anywhere specify priority placing 
for the six stations, just sets out person- 
nel to man the stations. In addition, it is 
noted that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in its report, on page 12, stated that 
the remaining search and rescue stations 
might not be able to adequately assume 
these essential operations in all areas in 
which rescue stations are being closed. 

As a minimum, the committee felt that 
the Coast Guard should strengthen the 
auxiliary, and increase the utilization of 
the Coast Guard Reserve in these areas. 
The committee went on to state that it 
expects a detailed report from the Coast 
Guard on this matter within 30 days. 
Thus, it is clear, that with respect to 
which particular 6 of the 12 stations 
may be continued in operation—the 
Coast Guard must report to the Congress 
in 30 days on this matter. 

In addition, it is clear that this is an 
administrative decision to be made by 
the Coast Guard. In light of these facts 
it would seem that the question of which 
six stations would be continued is not 
really crucial to H.R. 5383, the author- 
ization bill, and so I would urge my col- 
league not to delay this authorization 
bill, which is essential to the Coast 
Guard appropriations, by objecting to 
the acceptance of these Senate amend- 
ments. I particularly urge this on my 
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colleague, since there is a June 30 ex- 
piration date for Coast Guard lease hous- 
ing and an inordinate delay in the au- 
thorization may cause the Coast Guard 
some administrative problems. 

For these reasons, I urge my colleague 
to accept the Senate amendments. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield on that point? 

Mr. FROEHLICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
have to understand that the Senate 
amendments simply provide the man- 
power for the additional six stations. It 
is the House appropriations bill for the 
Coast Guard that provides the additional 
$600,000 to finance these six stations of 
the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard in- 
dicated to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that it would, indeed, develop the 
study for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions within 30 days, and based upon 
that study would open approximately 6 
of the 13 stations. 

That is an agreement developed by the 
Committee on Appropriations as far as 
this particular bill is concerned. The Sen- 
ate amendments only refer to manpower 
authorizations of the Coast Guard. They 
are increased to take care of the addi- 
tional six stations that we assume will be 
the result of additional moneys flowing 
to the Coast Guard by the actions of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to express my support for this leg- 
islation but more importantly, to thank 
the gentlelady from Missouri, Chair- 
woman SULLIVAN, Mr. MurpHy, Mr. 
Grover, and Mr. Rupre and their respec- 
tive staffs for their cooperation and ac- 
ceptance of the Senate amendments. 

In particular, your willingness to rec- 
ognize our need for a helicopter search 
and rescue unit at Arcata, Humboldt 
County, Calif., and accept my request to 
retain Senator TunNEy’s amendment in 
this legislation rather than go to con- 
ference is greatly appreciated. 

We are attempting to develop on the 
west coast an adequate system of search 
and rescue units that will serve the in- 
creasing needs of the area. 

The weather conditions are unique and 
during storm seasons quite hazardous. 
The remote areas are inaccessible and 
the time and distance factors relating 
to adequate coverage make it essential 
to locate a facility at the agreed-upon 
site on the Arcata airport where navi- 
gation, communications, buildings, and 
logistical support facilities are readily 
available. 

The county of Humboldt has offered 
full cooperation in making space avail- 
able to this Coast Guard unit. 

This location will serve the “missing 
gap” of the Mendocino, Humboldt and 
Del Norte County coastal areas. I say 
“missing gap” because it describes the 
only area between San Francisco and 
Astoria, Oreg., that does not have ade- 
quate helicopter search and rescue 
coverage. 

Again, I thank the committee for its 
consideration and attention to this im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Speaker, with 
the explanations given here, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RE-REFERENCE OF H.R. 8094 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works be discharged from 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8094) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to redesignate the Alamogordo 
Reservoir, N. Mex., as Lake Sumner and 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 296 I am recorded as being 
absent. I was present and did vote my 
presence here. I wish to have the RECORD 
so reflect. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 280 I was present when the vote was 
taken, and evidently through a malfunc- 
tion or through my error I was not re- 
corded as being present. I should like to 
have the Recorp reflect that I was pres- 
ent. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1974 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 471 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 471 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8947) making appropriations 
for public works for water and power devel- 
opment, including the Corps of Engineers— 
Civil, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bon- 
neville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Appalachian regional develop- 
ment programs, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related in- 
dependent agencies and commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
said bill for failure to comply with the pro- 
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visions of clause 2, rule XXI, are hereby 
waived, 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 471 
permits the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to submit the bill making the fiscal 
year 1974 appropriations for public works 
for water and power development for 
action on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives without being subject to 
points of order, 

House Resolution 471 provides that 
the provisions of clause 2, rule XXI of 
the rules of the House are waived 
against the bill. 

Title I of the bill appropriates funds 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the amount of $2,297,688,000, a decrease 
of more than $335 million from the 
amount spent in fiscal year 1973. Titles 
II and III of the bill appropriate funds 
for the Corps of Civil Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. They also pro- 
vide moneys for the power agencies of 
the Department of the Interior. The 
total amount appropriated by titles II 
and III is $2,021,856,000. 

Title IV of H.R. 8947 includes funds for 
independent agencies and commissions 
such as the Federal Power Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and re- 
lated Appalachian programs. Title IV 
appropriates funds in the amount of 
$352,151,000. The grand total of all the 
appropriations in the bills is $4,671,695,- 
000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 471 in order that we may dis- 
cuss and debate H.R. 8947. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are considering House Resolution 471, 
which provides for the consideraton of 
HR. 8947, the public works for water 
and power development and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1974. The rule provides a 
waiver of points of order against the bill 
for failure to comply with the provisions 
of clause 2, rule XXI, because two sec- 
tions of the bill lack final action on the 
authorizing legislation. The two sections 
are: 

On page 2, lines 10 to 25, all of page 3, 
and page 4, lines 1 to 9, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

On page 25, lines 7 and 8, under Water 
Resources Council. 

The purpose of H.R. 8947 is to make 
appropriations for public works for 
water and power development, including 
the Corps of Engineers—Civil, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Bonneville 
Power Administration and other power 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and related independent agencies and 
commissions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974. The total appropriation for 
1974 is $4,671,695,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this rule in order that the House may 
begin debate on H.R. 8947. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker; 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8947) making appropria- 
tions for public works for water and 
power development, including the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and other power agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Appa- 
lachian regional development programs, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and related independ- 
ent agencies and commissions for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1974, and for 
other purposes, and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be limited to 2 hours, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHopEs) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill HR. 8947, with Mr. 
IcHorp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evrys) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring you today 
the public works for water power de- 
velopment and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion appropriations bill for 1973. 

This is an important bill—an all- 
American bill—a bill that touches the 
lives of virtually all Americans. 

This bill represents substantial invest- 
ment in the future of America—in our 
future—an investment that will pay rich 
dividends in services for our people and 
in economie benefits to the Nation. 

The purpose of this bill is to build a 
stronger America—to strengthen our 
country. 

In providing for water resource devel- 
opment for our Nation we assure needed 
electric power, a more adequate water 
supply, flood control, additional and im- 
proved waterways for navigation, recre- 
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ation, and other essential services: for 
our expanding population. 

This bill also strengthens the muscle 
of America by providing for research and 
development by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—for defense and defense-re- 
lated missions—and for development of 
nuclear energy for peacetime purposes. 

I must advise my colleagues, however, 
that because of slowdowns, stretchouts 
and delays, this Nation is falling further 
behind schedule in the construction of 
needed public works projects—the cur- 
rent backlog totals 162 projects, for plan- 
ning and construction. The trend of 
budget recommendations in the last few 
years has been on the decline. 

Last year, it appeared, that the Office 
of Management and Budget had dis- 
carded its policy of delay, slowdown and 
stretchout because of a record budget for 
public works projects presented. 

This year, however, OMB is back at 
the same old stand with the same old 
policy of slowdown and stretchout with a 
very few and limited number of new 
starts proposed, 

Our committee has set some of its own 
priorities—we have added a modest num- 
ber of new studies and planning and con- 
struction starts for the Nation. 

Our subcommittee policy is to continue 
to give the highest priority to projects 
under construction—to maintain the 
construction timetable, as much as pos- 
sible, and keep these projects on sched- 
ule. 

I will go into this in some detail later 
in discussing this bill, 

The bill we are recommending repre- 
sents this Nation’s continuing commit- 
ment to provide needed and essential 
services for our people at a time when 
there is a national power crisis—when 
the very halls of our Capitol buildings 
are darkened by brownouts as increas- 
ing demands overtax our capacity to 
produce electricity. 

That is what this bill is all about— 
meeting the anticipated needs of the fu- 
ture. We are concerned over the power 
and energy crisis and we recommend fast 
and affirmative action to cope with this 
crisis. 

This bill funds projects that will pro- 
vide more than $723 million in annual 
public power benefits. 

DISASTER BENEFITS 


Certainly I am sure I do not have to 
remind my colleagues of the natural dis- 
asters that occurred this year—including 
Hurricane Agnes and the Mississippi 
River floods. 

It is estimated that Corps of Engineers 
projects prevented flood damage totaling 
$7.4 billion in the Mississippi River 
area—and prevented $1.7 billion in dam- 
ages from Hurricane Agnes. 

BENEFITS IN BILL 


This bill we are considering today 
funds projects that will provide an esti- 
mated $2.1 billion in further annual flood 
prevention benefits—fiood damage 
averted. 

Other annual benefits from projects 
funded in this bill are estimated at: 
$205.7 million in water supplies; $1 bil- 
lion in improvements to inland water- 
ways and navigation; $793 million in ad- 
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ditional irrigation measures: and $246.9 
million for recreation, among other 
benefits. 

Let me at this time commend all of the 
members of our subcommittee who have 
contributed to the preparation of this 
bill—all have participated and all have 
been most helpful. 

This bill is a product of the entire sub- 
committee—and we bring you a bill and 
report, which we trust will be speedily 
approved. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Boranp), the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. WHIT- 
TEN), the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr, Stack), and the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Passman), the able and 
genial ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES), 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis), and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rosson) . It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with all members of our 
subcommittee. 

I want also to commend our excellent 
committee staff: Hunter Spillan, George 
Urian, and John Plashal. They are able, 
helpful, and excellent men. 

Our subcommittee conducted 3 months 
of hearings on this bill. 

The testimony fills five volumes and 
6,500 pages of transcript. 

A total of 1,500 witnesses including 200 
Members of Congress, testified before the 
subcommittee on projects of interest to 
their States and this Nation. 

This bill has four titles of— 

Title I, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; 

Title II, the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of Defense; 

Title III, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior; and 

Title IV, related independent agen- 
cies—power and water resource commis- 
sions. 

OVERALL SUMMARY 

Mr. Chairman, the 1973 Public Works 
and AEC appropriations bill totaled $5,- 
607,329,000. 

The budget, as submitted and recom- 
mended by the President for 1974, totaled 
$4,809,969,000. 

In other words, OMB recommended a 
bill this year which is almost $1 billion 
less than last year. 

Beyond that, we have made cuts and 
reductions of $85,774,000 in the budget 
request. 

Our committee is recommending $4,- 
724,195,000. 

I repeat: We have cut and reduced the 
President’s budget request by $85,774,000. 

This bill is 16 percent below the 1973 
appropriations and 2 percent below the 
1974 estimate. It represents only 1.48 per- 
cent of the total budget. 

That is a remarkable achievement. 

Cuts and reductions totaling $212,942,- 
000 were effected in the overall budget: 
Primarily these reductions were made 
from the Atomic Energy Commission and 
predominantly in the weapons program, 
the committee made some off-setting in- 
creases for water resources development 
projects where needed. 

Our committee in setting some of its 
own priorities recommended an increase 
of $33,524,000 for a limited number of 
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new studies, planning and construction 
items for the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Some $28,960,000 is being recom- 
mended for the Bureau of Reclamation 
which was literally cut to the bone by 
OMB. The increase provided is for gen- 
eral investigations, construction and re- 
habilitation. 

We are recommending an increase of 
$29,000,000 for disaster relief for the 
areas near the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries which, as we all know, sus- 
tained recent severe flood damages, Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

We are also recommending some in- 
creases in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—including an additional $8 million 
for production of enriched uranium for 
sale to nuclear electric generating facili- 
ties. 

The overall increases total $127,168,000 
which yields a net reduction as indicated 
in the bill of $85,774,000. 

We are recommending only 15 new 
planning starts for the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation— 
including six starts recommended in the 
budget—although the backlog of projects 
for both agencies totals 162 projects. 

We are recommending 15 new con- 
struction starts for both agencies—in- 
cluding four recommended in the budget 
request—although the backlog of proj- 
ects eligible for construction is 99. 

We are recommending 23 studies—in- 
cluding 12 in the budget request. 

As I indicated we are recommending 
that some priorities be set by the Con- 
gress, based on months of testimony by 
hundreds of witnesses before our sub- 
committee. 

Our bill calls for the following break- 
down in new starts recommended in the 
budget and additions by the committee. 


Committee 


Budget additions Total 


Studies. 
Planning__. 
Construction. 


Loan program 


With these limited new starts and in- 
creases for construction, our commit- 
tee is seeking to compensate for delays, 
stretchouts, slowdowns and the freezing 
and impounding of funds in some areas. 

PROJECTS FUNDED 


A total of 392 projects are funded in 
the bill—including old ongoing projects 
and new recommendations for planning 
or construction. The projects are listed 
in the report which we recommend to 
your reading. 

Let me turn briefly to a few comments 
on the report of the National Water Com- 
mission, 

May I say at this point that within the 
next few weeks and months you will 
probably hear discussions concerning the 
recent recommendations of the National 
Water Commission with respect to future 
funding of water resource projects. 

In the view of our committee, the net 
effect of the recommendations of this 
Commission will be virtual abandonment 
of our national water resource develop- 
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ment program—and an abdication of na- 
tional responsibility to assure the Ameri- 
can people of the benefits of water re- 
source development. 

This report by the National Water 
Commission proposes to transfer to State 
and local governments the responsibility 
for water resource development—and 
further, would make the application of 
user charges mandatory for any Federal 
involvement in such projects. The devel- 
opment of our navigable rivers is a na- 
tional—not a State responsibility—and 
s^ considered since the founding of this 
Nation. 

In the view of our committee, this 
report, in substance, recommends that 
water and water resource services be 
treated as salable commodities to our 
people rather than necessary and éssen- 
tial public services. 

This report, if adopted would virtually 
stop water resource development 
throughout the United States at a time 
when our population is continuing to 
expand with the corresponding increases 
in demands for water—electric power 
and other essentials. 

This report should be rejected in the 
public interest, especially in view of the 
fact that the Water Resources Council 
in a recent assessment of the Nation’s 
water resources estimated that national 
requirements for municipal water sup- 
plies will triple and requirements for in- 
dustrial use will increase 300 percent by 
the year 2020. 

The report by the Water Resources 
Council further estimated that annual 
flood control damages will triple and 
that steam-electric powerplants will in- 
crease water withdrawals more than six 
times over the present rate of use. 

It is estimated that water tonnage on 
the Nation’s internal waterways will in- 
crease six times in the next 50 years. 

Now is not the time to play games with 
the future of America by adopting a 
policy that will not only reverse present 
usage, tradition and history—but will ef- 
fectively halt and curtail water resource 
development for the Nation. 

U.S. CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


For the Corps of Engineers, the Com- 
mittee recommends  $1,502,016,000— 
which is $345,635,000 less than new ob- 
ligational authority provided for this 
fiscal year. 

Our recommendation is $26,716,000 
more than the budget request, primarily 
because of an increase of $29,000,000 re- 
quired for disaster benefits as a result 
of the Mississippi River floods. 

In addition, our committee is rec- 
ommending the addition of $7,091,000 to 
the budget for general investigations and 
construction. 

As I indicated earlier, our committee 
has added a limited number of new plan- 
ning and construction starts. However, 
a cut and reduction of $9,375,000 in the 
appropriation for operation and main- 
tenance more than offsets these in- 
creases. 

It is interesting to note that the total 
budget request for general construction 
for the Corps of Engineers was less this 
year than 10 years ago. 

Although construction costs have 
doubled since 1965, the budget request 
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for the Corps of Engineers for construc- 
tion for fiscal 1974 is $858 million—less 
than the $879 million requested.in 1965. 
In other words, this is an austere bud- 
get—a bedrock budget—a budget less 
than the budget request 10 years ago. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


For the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the committee is recommending $2,297,- 
688,000—which is $131,687,000 less than 
the budget request. 

In summary, we have made some cuts 
and reductions principally in the weap- 
ons and testing programs and in pro- 
posed facilities construction to effectuate 
some economies. 

While making these cuts and reduc- 
tions, we are recommending some in- 
creases in programs to promote the use 
of nuclear power for peaceful purposes. 

For example, we have increased the 
nuclear materials budget estimate by $8 
million to increase the production of en- 
riched uranium for sale to utilities for 
power production. 

We have increased funding for several 
important reactor programs—including 
an increase of $4,700,000 for controlled 
thermonuclear fusion for peacetime 
purposes. 

The committee is also recommending 
$600 thousand for solar energy research 
to explore further the potential of solar 
energy as a generator of electricity. 

In addition to the Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Reclamation, and AEC we 
have funded the several power agen- 
cies, the Alaska Power Administration, 
the Bonneville’: Power Administration, 
the Southeastern Power Administration, 
the various river commissions, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission, and 
others. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

For the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of the Interior our commit- 
tee is recommending $356,358,000 which 
is $111,459,000 less than the current year 
budget. 

Our committee is recommending an 
increase of $21,515,000 over the budget 
estimate to compensate in a very small 
and limited way for the extremely low 
budget recommended for the Bureau by 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The President's budget indicates that 
the Bureau of Reclamation will change 
the thrust of its programs from irriga- 
tion to providing water and electric 
power for municipal and industrial 
purposes. 

While the committee has no objection 
to this added emphasis, we do object to 
any change in the basic philosophy of 
bureau programs without specific action 
by the Congress. 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 

The programs of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Commission are con- 
tinuing to have a beneficial and highly 
visible impact in the 13-State Appala- 
chian region. 

The committee is recommending 
$20,000,000 for the Commission for 1974 
which is $2,000,000 less than the budget 
estimate and $73,000,000 less than last 
year’s budget. 
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It is the feeling of the committee that 
the amount recommended will be ade- 
quate to carry out all programs of the 
Commission for the next year. 

The largest single appropriation for 
the Commission is $155,000,000 for high- 
way construction. 

The following table indicates the 
breakdown on allocations to various 
components of the Appalachian pro- 
gram: 

Highways 

Health demonstrations 

Mine area restoration 

Housing fund 

Vocational education 

Supplemental grants 

Research, demonstrations and 
local development districts 


25, 000, 000 
34, 000, 000 


7, 500, 000 


Total appropriation... 270, 000, 000 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The committee is recommending $27,- 
000,000 for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion which represents a slight decrease— 
$163,000—from the budget estimate. 

Our recommendation is $3,500,000 over 
the last budget. 

Recent court decisions require the 
Commission to provide its own environ- 
mental impact statements for every pro- 
posal submitted to the Commission for 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of gas and power facilities. 

This entails a substantial increase in 
workload and funds are provided in this 
bill for 106 new positions—principally to 
carry out the Commission’s expanded re- 
sponsibilities under the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The committee is recommending an 
appropriation of $45,676,000 for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—an increase of 
$2,500,000 over the budget request, but 
$18,874,000 under the last budget. 

Appropriations to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are limited to the water re- 
sources development program and re- 
lated activities normally financed by the 
Federal Government. 

All TVA power projects begun since 
the mid-1950’s have been financed from 
electric power revenues and through the 
sale of bonds and notes as authorized by 
Congress in 1959. 

Through the years, the committee has 
strongly supported the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and, as chairman, I congratu- 
late TVA and commend its leadership 
on the 40th birthday of this great 
agency. 

The committee reflects with pride on 
its consistent and constant support of the 
vital and important programs of TVA 
which have prevented much flood dam- 
age, promoted navigation, produced 
electric power, created reforestation, 
encouraged industrial development, and 
generally improved economic conditions 
of the Tennessee Valley area. 

However, the committee is deeply con- 
cerned over the series of escalating power 
rate increases by TVA over the past 6 
years and extensive hearings were con- 
ducted into these continuing increases. 

The committee urges the Board of Di- 
rectors of TVA to take any and all ac- 
tions possible to prevent any further rate 
increases, and, further, that prior to any 
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proposed rate increase, a public hearing 
be held. 

The committee has included funds for 
replacing three spans of an existing rail- 
road bridge at Decatur, Ala., as this 
bridge constitutes a hazard to naviga- 
tion—and funds to construct a new 
bridge to be located between White and 
Van Buren Counties, Tenn., to replace 
Reno Bridge, removed by TVA because 
of its unsafe condition. 

WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill we are also 
recommending $7,417,000 for the work of 
the Water Resources Council—a cut and 
reduction of $395,000 under the budget 
request. 

This appropriation provides for the ex- 
penses of the Council and the river basin 
commissions and for financial assistance 
to states in developing comprehensive 
water and related land resource plans as 
authorized by the Water Resources 
Planning Act of 1965. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to em- 
phasize that this bill is an exercise in fis- 
S prudence, restraint and responsibil- 

y. 

This bill is $883,134,000 less than the 
preceding year—and $85,774,000 less than 
the budget request. 

Again may I remind you that: 

This bill is 16 percent below the 1973 
appropriations bill; 2 percent below the 
budget estimate for 1974; and represents 
only 1.48 percent of the total gross 
budget. 

The committee has exercised its pre- 
rogatives and discretion by setting some 
of its own priorities. We have initiated 
a limited number of new planning and 
construction starts in the public interest. 

This is a good bill—an important bill— 
one of the most important appropriations 
bill the House will consider this year, es- 
pecially in view of the need of providing 
an adequate power supply for the people 
of this Nation today and in the future. 
7 3 repeat, Mr. Chairman, this is a good 

ill. 

It is a bill in the public interest and 
for Americans. 

‘ It is a bill for progress for our coun- 
ry. 

I urge prompt approval of this vital 
appropriations measure in the national 
interest. 

Mr. SIKES. Will the distinguished 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to 
my good friend from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. First let me commend the 
distinguished gentleman, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and his committee 
and staff for the excellent work they have 
done on this bill. I support all that the 
distinguished gentleman has said about 
the importance of this bill. I congratulate 
him on the fact that he has brought in 
a bill which is significantly below the 
budget, and that is indeed a rarity in 
these times. It shows particular diligence 
on the part of the gentleman’s sub- 
committee. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is it intended by this legislation to 
deauthorize or repudiate any project 
heretofore authorized by the Congress? 

Hr. EVINS of Tennessee. No. I would 
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say to my good friend that it is not our 
function to authorize or deauthorize 
projects. There is no disposition to de- 
authorize any project. 

Mr. SIKES. Then, I can safely assume 
this answer also applies to the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr, PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to put in a word 
of thanks to a great chairman (Mr, 
Evins) for doing to my way of thinking 
a great job. I know in the area I repre- 
sent flood control is absolutely essential. 
We have suffered so much and our peo- 
ple have had their lives’ belongings taken 
from them too many times. The gentle- 
man, to my way of thinking, has done 
an excellent job and should be compli- 
mented by this whole Chamber for a job 
well done. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank my 
friend. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to echo the 
words of my good friend, the chairman 
of the subcommittee (Mr. Evins), in 
thanking the members of the subcom- 
mittee and the staff for the very hard 
work which they have put forth in bring- 
ing this bill before the House. We have 
worked harmoniously and effectively un- 
der the able leadership of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

I happen to think this is a very good 
bill and a bill that the House should 
adopt unanimously. I do not know of 
any way it needs to be amended; in fact, 
it would be my purpose to be against 
any amendment and to hope no amend- 
ments would be adopted. 

It is not that it is a perfect bill, be- 
cause there is not any such thing, but it 
is certainly true this is a bill which goes 
as far toward taking care of the needs 
of the country for the expansion of wa- 
ter supplies, for flood control, for atomic 
energy as we can prudently do under the 
budget stringency which we suffer in this 
fiscal year 1974. 

Personally, I should like to invest 
much more money on these great pur- 
poses than we are able to do today. I 
feel it is not a matter of pride but per- 
haps a matter to be deplored that the 
level of expenditure for the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
is lower this year than it was last year. I 
am sorry, also, that the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission cannot be 
funded at a higher level. I think it is 
very important we fund the process 
known as controlled thermonuclear fu- 
sion just as rapidly as we possibly can. 
We suffer from an energy crisis today, 
and one of the reasons we do is that we 
have not been able to get as many nu- 
clear powerplants on the line as we had 
hoped we would by this time. There are 
various reasons for that, only one of 
them being the increased concern for the 
effects such plants might have on the 
environment, 
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Whatever the reasons, we are in an 
energy crisis today and probably will be 
for some months and perhaps even years 
to come. 

The controlled thermonuclear fusion 
process is everything to everybody. 

Here you have a possible source of 
electricity which is unlimited. Here you 
have heat with which you can do all 
sorts of things, including taking salt 
out of seawater. Most important of all, 
the end product is not radioactive, since 
it is helium which, of course, is an inert 
gas. 

So, if you had the engineering know- 
how to put the controlled thermonuclear 
fusion process to work for mankind, all 
in one fell swoop you could solve the 
energy crisis, you could solve the need 
for fresh water, and you could do it 
without harming the environment. Un- 
fortunately, this Utopian condition is 
some time away. The members of this 
subcommittee have for years been asking 
the Atomic Energy Commission to speed 
this process up. This year, for the sec- 
ond time since I have been on the com- 
mittee, they have come to us and said 
yes, we can use more money and we can 
use it effectively. We always respond. 

I think we have provided in this budg- 
et the amount of money which can be 
used most efficiently in the years to come. 
So, I would not support an increase in 
this particular activity, although I would 
have hopes that in the years to come 
such increases not only could be asked 
for, but could be justified by the state 
of the art, and the proximity of that day 
in which this process can be harnessed 
and used for mankind. 

I mentioned desalinization. This is one 
area where in the last several years we 
have actually gone downhill in our efforts 
to produce more fresh water. The brack- 
ish supply of water on the continent, and 
the salt water supplies of the ocean are 
the most obvious means of augmenting 
our supply of fresh, clean water. But 
there again any dramatic increase in the 
output from desalinization probably must 
await some breakthrough in the state of 
the art which we have not yet been able 
to experience. 

One of the things which we are doing in 
this bill is to forward a study for salinity 
control of the various streams through- 
out the United States. One of these, of 
course, is in certain river valleys of the 
midwest. The most important one to me 
is a study of our great river, the Colorado 
River, which is a saline stream, largely 
from natural sources. The idea of this 
study, of course, is to find the reason for 
the existence of these natural sources, 
and to plan ways and means of blocking 
off the natural pollution of that great 
stream. 

When we do this, of course, the water 
of the river will be more usable for man- 
kind, not only in the United States, but 
in the great Republic of Mexico, our good 
neighbor to the south. 

So this bill, in dealing with water, deals 
with three phases. One is to try to get 
more of it; another is to put it on land 
so that the land can be made more pro- 
ductive; and the third, and I guess maybe 
the most important in the short run, at 
least, is to keep it off the land. Mother 
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Nature has really taught us a lesson this 
year, and that is that, try as we will and 
plan as we will, she still has the ability 
to make us look very puny. She has done 
it twice in the last year—in Hurricane 
Agnes and last spring in the great floods 
which have plagued so many of our river 
valleys, throughout the country, most 
particularly in the great Mississippi River 
Valley. In this bill we provide augmented 
funds not only to repair the damage of 
the floods on the Mississippi and other 
streams, but also to try to hasten the con- 
struction of necessary works to try to 
control future floods. 

So this is an important bill. The chair- 
man called it an all-American bill, and I 
think that is an appelation which is 
justly deserved. In this bill we invest in 
the future of our country. We try to do 
as the language of Daniel Webster in- 
dicates on the wall back of me, to try to 
do something in our time to improve the 
country and to try to pass it along to 
those who come after us in a better con- 
dition than it now is. 

I think it is a good bill. I think the 
spending level is about right, and I ask 
that we support this committee, support 
this bill and pass it just as rapidly as we 
possibly can. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, and particularly 
the committee minority leader in the 
well, Mr. Ruopes, for an excellent bill. 

Last November the chairman of the 
Interior Committee Subcommittee on 
Water and Power, Mr. JoHnson, and I 
and six other Members of the House 
made a trip to the Colorado River Basin. 
We saw the discharge of water, begin- 
ning with the Big Sandy in Wyoming 
pouring 80,000 tons of salt into the 
troubled downstream States and Mexico. 
We saw a place in Utah—Laverkin 
Springs—where sulfur water pours 500 
thousand tons a year of salt into the 
Colorado River. We viewed the Gunni- 
son River project and other points of 
saline discharge into the Colorado River. 

We think this bill will provide an ex- 
cellent service to the country, restor- 
ing water quality and preserving the 
country for the future. I commend my 
colleagues for setting an example and 
staying within the budget in doing so. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman— 

We could leave to our children all the 
money in the world, and a worn out land, 
and in effect we would leave them nothing. 
On the other hand, if we leave them a rich 
land with soil erosion stopped, with rivers 
and harbors free of pollution, and our hill- 
sides once again in trees, they'll make it, 
whatever our financial plight, for with a rich 
country behind them, they could establish 
their own financial system. 
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Today we are bring to you our Public 
Works appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1974, it would be well, I think, particu- 
larly in view of the concern over Gov- 
ernment spending and continued infia- 
tion, to give consideration to the basic 
real strength of our country which en- 
ables us to maintain our standard of liv- 
ing. 
Mr. Chairman, as you know, I am 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and feel indeed fortunate 
to serve on this Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for Public Works and, at the same 
time, serve as chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on Agriculture, En- 
vironmental and Consumer Protection, 
with the main purpose of both being to 
provide for, protect, and preserve our 
Nation’s natural resources 

You can understand why I enjoy serv- 
ing in this capacity. It gives us such a 
wonderful opportunity to aid in things so 
essential to our well-being. My subcom- 
mitte, in our bill passed earlier this year, 
provided funds for rural electrification, 
rural housing, water and sewer grants 
and loans, and in the service area, for 
the 4-H Club work and many other pro- 
grams so essential to rural development. 
We have restored again this year the 
ACP and the SCS. Our most pressing 
problem has been that the executive 
branch is holding up the funds, thereby 
adding to costs and further damage to 
our environment. 

We are proud of our record on rural 
housing where, by changing one word 
“farm” to “rural” in the housing pro- 
gram, we led to the building of millions 
of rural homes. The money will be repaid. 
We are merely providing for rural people 
Government guarantees for loans which 
those in our urban areas have had for 
many years. 

In preparing the bill before us, we at- 
tempted to meet, as far as circumstances 
would permit, the need for continuing 
the work of development and protection 
of each and every region. Now we submit 
to you a bill which provides funds for the 
continuation of Federal Government as- 
sistance in the development of rivers and 
harbors, to protect life and property from 
floods, to aid navigation, and, yes, Mr. 
Chairman, to aid in the restoration and 
protection of our environment. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues have 
covered most of the details of the bill. 
However, there are numerous projects 
in my own area, where I have a great 
obligation and deep interest. These proj- 
ects include $139,000,000 for the Lower 
Mississippi River and tributaries. We 
must remember that approximately 
three-fourths of all the water that falls 
in the United States flows down this 
great river valley, gathering in quantity 
and momentum as it goes. 

THE TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 


We have provided for the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway, $18,000,000. This 
is an increase of $3,500,000, which our 
Committee added “* * * for the con- 
struction, including excavation, of the 
Divide Cut portion located in Northeast 
Mississippi of Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.” This action will assure the 
completion of the project which will 
mean so much to our entire State. 
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OTHER MISSISSIPPI PROJECTS 


Other projects in our section are the 
Ascalmore-Tippo and Opossum Bayous, 
$350,000 for planning, land acquisition, 
and initiation of construction; the up- 
per auxiliary channel, $1,100,000, of 
which $400,000 is included for planning 
and the remaining $700,000 is provided 
to initiate construction; Yazoo Back- 
water, $2,050,000; Tombigbee River and 
tributaries, flood control, $700,000. The 
Corps of Engineers advised us that if 
these projects haa been completed be- 
fore this year’s floods the water level 
would have been 4 to 8 feet lower at 
Swan Lake and Greenwood. 

Mr. Chairman, we have once again 
provided for the four reservoirs—Enid, 
Arkabutla, Grenada and Sardis—for 
regular development toward the master 
plan sum of $1,240,000. This is a real 
step in bringing recreational develop- 
ment up to national levels. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES, FLOOD 

CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure everyone 
is aware of the vast devastation caused 
by the recent Mississippi River floods. 
Our committee recognizes the severe 
problems created by the flooding where 
the latest estimate indicates that there 
was $494,600,000 in damages, 13,610,000 
acres were flooded, and 50,225 people 
were evacuated. The damage prevented 
by existing crops projects, in the area, 
is estimated at $7.4 billion. We have at- 
tempted to appropriate accordingly, so 
as to provide for restoration and future 
prevention. Funds for restoration are 
included in the continuing resolution, 
amounting to $103,000,000. 

We did recommend that within avail- 
able funds, the Corps of Engineers re- 
store those federally owned lands, cur- 
rently under lease, to the condition which 
existed on those lands, immediately prior 
to the 1973 spring floods of the Missis- 
sippi River. Here the counties receive 
three-fourths of the land rentals for 
roads and schools. 

TVA 


Not to overlook another important 
aspect of the bill, in our report, the com- 
mittee, reflecting great pride in the vital 
and important contributions and accom- 
plishments of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, provided $45,676,000 for its de- 
velopment programs and other related 
activities. Along with this amount, the 
committee expressed concern over a se- 
ries of increases in the power rate. We 
recommended in the report that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority exert every 
effort required to maintain the power 
rates at the lowest possible level. 

APPALACHIA 


Funds in the total amount of $270,- 
000,000 have been provided for the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development pro- 
grams in 13 States which have meant so 
much to the development of much of my 
district; projects which in other areas 
are largely handled by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. Under this 
program, our area has received very vai- 
uable aid in sewer and water grants, 
grants for access roads, hospitals, health 
and educational pograms; and now in 
addition to access roads, we have finally 
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obtained funds to start a corridor high- 
way. 
REPORT LANGUAGE 

We placed the following language in 
our report: 

In reference to the Yazoo Basin reserviors, 
the Corps is urged to expedite the updating 
of the master plan to bring up to national 
standards the provision of recreational facili- 
ties, including the upgrading of access roads. 


The following language is used in the 
bill, and I quote: 

“Yazoo Basin” Provided, that not less than 
$250,000 shall be available for bank stabiliza- 
tion measures as determined by the Chief of 
Engineers to be advisable for the control of 
bank erosion of streams in the Yazoo Basin, 
including the foothill area, and where neces- 
sary such measures shall complement similar 
works planned and constructed by the Soil 
Conservation Service and be limited to the 
areas of responsibility mutually agreeable to 
the District Engineer. 


The language used is authorized by 
Public Law 46, 86th Congress, as amend- 
ed by Public Law 91-566, 91st Congress. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I urge now, more than 
at any other time in our history, support 
of Federal spending to aid in the pres- 
ervation of our most precious commod- 
ity, our land. 

At this point let me say that I share 
my colleagues’ concern with our present 
fiscal situation and presently serve as 
cochairman of the Joint Committee on 
Budget Control. We approached budg- 
etary reform with one purpose in mind, 
that of returning to sound fiscal policy. 
However, refusing to invest in the future 
of our country is not the answer, partic- 
ularly when we stand to profit from this 
investment, which has not always been 
the case with our spending. 

In this bill we have attempted to pro- 
vide the same type of development for 
the whole country, and our budget, when 
compared to the overall Federal budget— 
obligational authority—handled through 
the appropriation process is 2.75 per- 
cent. Our bill when compared to the total 
gross Federal budget estimate—obliga- 
tional authority—for fiscal year 1974 is 
1.48 percent. We are going to provide 
natural resource development for the 
whole country which is a little more than 
1 percent of the Federal budget. 

Is that too much to ask so that we 
may leave our children with a rich land? 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat a statement I 
made several years ago, when on my mo- 
tion the Congress overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto on a second effort—the only 
time in history this has been done suc- 
cessfully. At that time, I said: 

The more we owe, the greater our problems, 
the more important it is that we protect the 
base on which it all depends—our land, our 
rivers and harbors, and natural resources— 
for without them not only could we not make 
it, but our children would not have a chance. 


I wish to compliment my chairman, 
Joe Evins of Tennessee, and ranking 
minority member, JOHN RHODES of Ari- 
zona, EDWARD P. BoLAND of Massachu- 
setts, JoHN M. Stack of West Virginia, 
Orto E. Passman of Louisiana, GLENN R. 
Davis of Wisconsin, Howard W. Rosison 
of New York. They, along with our fine 
staff, headed by Hunter Spillan and his 
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associates, have done a wonderful job 
and I urge your support of the actions of 
our Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. MCCORMACK) . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, I wish to congratulate the 
chairman, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Evins) and the ranking minor- 
ity member (Mr. Jonn RHopes) for the 
exellent work they have done on this 
bill, and to thank them for the advice 
and the assistance they have provided 
me during these days when I have ex- 
pressed concern with respect to specific 
items in it. 

I particularly want to express my 
agreement with the position taken by 
the chairman that the Congress must 
not ratify but rather must reject the 
National Water Resources Commission 
report. I certainly hope we will do that. 
I offer any support to the chairman in 
that effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I planned to offer an 
amendment to this bill, but I decided not 
to do so. I should like to explain what 
the amendment was and why I decided 
not to offer it. I planned to move to add 
$3.8 million to the AEC appropriation for 
controlled thermonuclear research, that 
is, fission research. 

However, I was persuaded by my con- 
versations, with the chairman and with 
the Members of the other body, that this 
increase which I seek—or most of it— 
will be included in the version of the bill 


enacted by the other body. 
Mr. Chairman, the administration re- 


quested $4414 million for operations for 
fusion research. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy increased that authoriza- 
tion by $842 million, to a total of $53 
million. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions bill which we are considering here 
today increased it by $49.2.million, leay- 
ing it $3.8 million below the Joint Com- 
mittee authorization that I had re- 
quested. 

I consider it quite important that the 
authorization for fusion research be fully 
funded, and that this vital area of energy 
research never be budget-limited. 

Since the administration budget for 
fusion research was completed about 8 
to 10 months ago, very encouraging 
progress has occurred in three labora- 
tories in this country in plasm studies, at 
Princeton, at Oak Ridge, and at Los 
Alamos. 

For the first time in more than 20 
years of extremely frustrating research, 
the best scientists in the world are con- 
vinced that now, for the first time, we 
understand the physics and dynamics of 
plasma behavior, the plasma in which 
fusion reactions must occur. This is a 
major accomplishment and will open the 
door to accelerated research leading, I 
hope, to early demonstration of scientific 
feasibility of controlled fusion reactions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of 
supporting work must be completed in 
the near future if this program is not 
to be delayed. We have a tendency to 
focus on the main line of research but 
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ignore the vast number of important sup- 
porting programs that must be carried 
out if we are to take the next step. This 
is beginning to create problems in fusion 
research programing. 

Several months ago I inserted in the 
Record a list of nine specific areas of 
supporting research that must be com- 
pleted soon if we are to carry forward 
this program. None of these were in- 
cluded in the administration request and 
only part of them can be funded unless 
the authorization level is met by appro- 
priation levels. These projects include 
new means of controlling the plasmas we 
are working with, of studying optional 
plasma cross sections of computerizing 
some of the more expensive research, 
of studying containment and working 
materials, and the effects of the high 
energy 14 MeV neutrons upon these ma- 
terials. If this work is completed as I 
have recommended, we may then accel- 
erate the program leading to a demon- 
stration planned in the 1990’s. 

I would like to comment, that next 
year, if we go forward with fusion re- 
search, we may well find ourselves dou- 
bling or tripling our present $50 million 
budget for fusion research. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we are now moving on to the 
accelerating slope of the curve for re- 
search for controlled thermonuclear fu- 
sion. The rewards are great, but they 
are long range, and it will not really 
have an impact until about the year 2000. 
If we fund this program in a timely man- 
ner now, and carry out our research 
with the long-range goals in mind, we 
have an opportunity to really solve the 
energy crisis. So, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to bring this matter to the Members’ at- 
tention and point out that when this bill 
is finally enacted, I hope it will be fully 
funded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield the 
gentleman from Washington 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the gentleman on the statement 
he has made and assure him that inso- 
far as the members of this subcommittee 
are concerned we have always been con- 
vinced of the truth of the gentleman’s 
statement as to the importance of the 
controlled thermonuclear fusion reac- 
tion, and if the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the future can, as we hope, con- 
vince us that they can spend more 
money, believe me, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned they will get it. I be- 
lieve this is the most important single 
program we have in the whole U.S. 
Government today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I certainly concur with his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MILFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman from Wash- 
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ington on his statement. I support him 
100 percent. I would like to go further 
and say this House is most fortunate 
to have the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. McCormack) in this body. Most 
of us tend to think of plasma as some- 
thing in blood, and having the gentle- 
man present who is able to understand 
with clarity these very complicated sub- 
jects involved in atomic research is very 
fortunate for the House. Mr. McCor- 
MACK is a recognized expert in the field 
of atomic energy. Research in this field 
is vital. Our economic survival, as a na- 
tion, will be dependent upon rapid devel- 
opment of this energy source. 

I concur with the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas for his remarks. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly want to join the distin- 
guished chairman and the distinguished 
ranking minority Member in recom- 
mending this bill to the Members in the 
form in which it has been presented. 

I suspect that each one of us here could 
find a project here or there over which 
he {was not completely enthusiastic, but 
in many of those cases we have found 
ourselves in the practical position that 
these projects are already well underway 
and it would be wasteful and disruptive 
to discontinue them in their present 
state. The practical thing for us to do, 
of course, is to attempt to nip the ques- 
tionable projects before they do get well 
down the road. 

But, it is a practical consideration that 
we are constantly besieged by requests 
for study and investigation funds. The 
funds for individual projects at this stage 
are not large, and we are also confronted 
with the practical political situation that 
if we do not provide these funds here, 
they will be put in as a matter of course, 
frequently simply as a matter of request 
of an individual Member of the other 
body, and they will be put in to the polit- 
ical disadvantage of our House col- 
leagues. 

So, this bill is a product of compromise, 
of the recognition of the political facts 
of life among members of the subcom- 
mittee, who represent many years of 
experience in dealing with the problems 
of this particular appropriation. 

One of the things that I find it difficult 
to understand is that the product of this 
bill is invariably and annually attacked 
by some of those who call themselves the 
experts in the field of our environment. 
I would submit that if there is a bill 
which does more for environment and 
conservation factors of the economy and 
life of this country than this one, I do 
not know what it is. 

In this bill are provisions for improving 
water supply; for making water-short 
areas produce many of the agricultural 
commodities which otherwise would be 
in short supply; for side-by-side develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife and recreation 
facilities, projects which save millions 
of cubic feet of the soil of our country 
each year; that protect the productive 
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capacity and the quality of life of many 
of our people; that provide the only 
truly clean and nonpolluting sources of 
energy; that provide, particularly in the 
Appalachian area, for a substantial pro- 
gram of mine restoration. 

Mr, Chairman, I think every one of 
us on the subcommittee has been im- 
pressed with the improved attitudes of 
members of the construction agencies in 
more recent years, where they have be- 
come environmentally oriented; where 
they are completing the commitments 
that have been made to this subeommit- 
tee and to the other individuals and 
committees of this Congress to take into 
careful consideration the environmental 
factors that are involved. 

There are just a few details which the 
members may have missed in this re- 
port, and things which probably will be 
discussed by others at some later time in 
our discussion. One of them is the at- 
tempt to resolve what has always been 
a very controversial matter in this 
House, and that is the old Dickey-Lin- 
coln project. 

The Dickey-Lincoln project is not in 
this bill. Anyone who attempts to sug- 
gest that it is would be misleading the 
members. There is a committee-pro- 
posed solution to provide study money 
for a local project to develop the hydro 
and flood control potential of the St. 
John’s River without becoming involved 
in all of the complications we have had 
with respect to Dickey-Lincoln. 

There has also been some discussion 
since this bill was reported by our sub- 
committee about the wastefulness of the 
Plowshare program. I believe to some 
extent we could concede we cannot reach 
out and put our fingers on definite and 
tangible products of the research that 
has been carried on in this area, but I 
would also submit to the Members that 
in this era of energy crisis would cer- 
tainly not be the time for us to cripple 
or seriously curtail this program. It may 
not be the best gamble in the world, but 
it does seem to me, in light of the facts 
of life as we now see them, that this is 
a gamble which has not yet paid off but 
one we cannot afford to discontinue. 

In the report Members will find a dis- 
cussion of a matter which has concerned 
us for some years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, this matter is the propensity of the 
Corps of Engineers in particular to want 
to develop and to use its in-house dredg- 
ing capacity, though experience has 
shown in those cases where the corps has 
been required to put projects out to com- 
petitive bidding the Government and the 
taxpayers have saved a considerable 
amount of money in putting them out to 
contract. 

The committee in the report has con- 
tinued this effort of ours to maximize 
the amount of work that will be put out 
to competitive contract bidding in this 
area. 

There are many details which I shall 
not dwell upon, because I believe the re- 
port of the committee is a comprehensive 
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one. It does give specific information re- 
lating to specific projects. It does ex- 
plain reductions that are made. It does 
explain some areas in which it was felt 
some increases in funding were required. 
I believe many questions have been made 
unnecessary, and many of them are an- 
swered, in the report of the committee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Gray). 

Mr. GRAY. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee (Mr. Evıns) for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to commend the 
distinguished gentleman, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and my distin- 
guished friend from Arizona Mr. RHODES 
and all members of the subcommittee for 
bringing out what I consider to be a very 
fine bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in addi- 
tion to commending the committee to 
call attention of all the Members of the 
House to the fact that during the 19 
years that I have served on the author- 
izing committee, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, I have heard this appropria- 
tions bill and the authorizing legislation 
referred to as “pork barrel,” primarily in 
respect to the items contained in our 
Civil works program of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the House that my district in southern 
Iilinois borders the Mississippi River for 
approximately 150 miles. During the most 
recent floods, Mr. Chairman, we found 
that the system of levees on the Missis- 
sippi from Cairo, Ill., to its confluence 
with the Gulf of Mexico, saved many lives 
and billion of dollars. The total cost 
of those levees during the entire history 
of their construction to the taxpayers of 
this country was $3.8 billion. The Army 
Corps of Engineers has given an official 
estimate of $7.4 billion in savings because 
of the levees being in place, or a net 
savings to the taxpayers from this one 
flood of more than $3 billion if you 
charge all the costs for the construction 
to 1 year’s floods. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not want this occa- 
sion to pass without calling to the atten- 
tion of the members of the press and to 
those who have been referring to public 
works as “pork barrel” that this flood 
control program along the Mississippi 
River has saved more than $7 billion in 
property damage in 1 year and we cer- 
tainly cannot measure in dollars the 
lives that might have been lost had not 
these improvements been made. I want 
to encourage the corps to speed up plans 
on internal drainage projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should com- 
mend this distinguished committee for 
its far-sighted efforts in providing flood 
protection, water supply, navigation, rec- 
reation and other public works. As one 
Representative who has served here for 
10 terms I want to say on behalf of all 
the people in Illinois and those who re- 
side along the Mississippi River, we are 
indeed grateful for this committee's ef- 
forts in providing us tools with which to 
help ourelves. Thank you. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROBISON). 
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Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. ROBISON) 
yield? 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maine (Mr. COHEN). 

Mr. COHEN, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as the House considers 
the public works/AEC appropriations bill 
today, there is one item contained in the 
bill which I am particularly pleased to 
see. I refer to page 19 of the committee 
report: 

St. John River Basin, Maine study—A 
total of $50,000 is included in the bill to 
initiate the St. John River Basin Study, The 
Corps is directed to use these funds to con- 
duct a study oriented only to the needs of the 
State of Maine. There are no funds included 
in the bil] for a study of the overall St. John 
River Basin. 


The committee has recommended a 
study of the St. John River Basin with 
the view to limiting any potential pub- 
lic works project to the State of Maine 
for power purposes, for irrigation uses, 
for flood control, for recreation, and for 
water quality. 

Mr, Chairman, the ever-present en- 
ergy crisis resulted this year in the first 
message on energy policies ever sub- 
mitted by an American President. 

At one time, we hoped that nuclear 
plants would provide the solution to our 
power problems. In recent years, how- 
ever, questions have been raised about 
the ability of nuclear plants to heat sur- 
rounding waters at levels which do not 
threaten the ecological cycle of life in or 
near the water. Because of these environ- 
mental considerations, the granting of 
licenses in several instances has been 
delayed or deferred. 

As our energy demands continue to 
escalate, it is imperative that we develop 
new sources of nonpolluting, energy- 
generating facilities. 

The St. John River Basin study would 
also consider irrigation benefits for the 
potato farmers in Aroostook County in 
northern Maine. Although Maine is the 
second largest producer of potatoes in 
the Nation, we fall far behind every other 
large potato producing area in the 
amount of yield we receive per acre. This 
happens because we do not have enough 
annual rainfall to take care of our water 
needs. 

The irrigation benefits derived from a 
Maine project would be extremely bene- 
ficial to our farmers in Aroostook Coun- 
ty. In fact, it has been estimated that this 
irrigation would add the equivalent of 
$20 million each year in more Maine 
potatoes. 

Last, but certainly not least, the study 
would look into providing flood protec- 
tion to the citizens of Fort Kent, Maine, 
who have withstood nine major floods 
within the past 46 years. Flood damage 
has unfortunately become a biennial 
event in Fort Kent, where serious floods 
have occurred as recently as May 1973, 
May 1971, and May 1969. And, when Fort 
Kent has not had major flooding, it has 
experienced some flooding on an annual 
basis. 

The situation at the University of 
Maine in Fort Kent is particularly pre- 
carious. The recent floods caused exten- 
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ssive erosion along the Fish River adja- 
cent to the campus. Fifteen of the river's 
banks were washed away. The erosion 
has endangered the construction of a 
$1.5 million dormitary project. 

For all of these reasons, I want to com- 
mend the Committee, the Public Works 
distinguished chairman, the Honorable 
Jor L, Evins of Tennessee, for having 
included the St. John River Basin study 
in the bill. The citizens of Maine have 
waited a long time for a hydroelectric 
power project, and I am gratified that 
we are at least providing funds to con- 
sider the feasibility of such a project. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, normally I would want to 
speak for at least 10 or 15 minutes on a 
bill as important as this one, and on 
which I have devoted a good share of 
my time these past several months. 

However, as my colleagues—under- 
standing their mood—will be glad to 
hear, the pressure of recent events has 
been such that I have not been able to 
prepare those detailed remarks and will, 
accordingly, take only a brief amount of 
time. 

Let me say, first, that I do support this 
bill, and recommend it to you, even 
though I have some reservations about a 
number of the items contained therein. 
But, obviously, any such measure as this 
just simply has to be a creature of com- 
promise, and I think that, collectively, 
we have compromised our differences as 
fairly and as honestly as possible. I 
would also like to say—as the one mem- 
ber of the subcommittee who our good 
and patient chairman sometimes refers 
to as “our environmentalist” —that I þe- 
lieve the bill, like others of recent years, 
contains in nearly all critical minds a 
good deal less “pork” in the so-called 
barrel than used to be the case. Cer- 
tainly, this subcommittee now is most 
conscious of the need to consider the 
environmental impact of the kinds of 
public works projects we consider and 
decide upon, and we strive hard to strike 
that necessary balance as between eco- 
nomic, or social, and environmental in- 
terests. That is a very difficult task and, 
based on certain of the amendments I 
understand may later be offered, there 
are some few of you who feel we have 
erred in a number of instances. This is 
an area, however, of judgment, and in- 
volves matters over which reasonable 
men may differ, which is something we 
understand even as we respect the views 
of those who do have differences with 
us. 

Speaking of “differences,” I would feel 
compelled, Mr. Chairman, to take just 
a moment to state my inability to agree 
with the whole thrust of the language— 
as contained on page 5 of the commit- 
tee report—having reference to the draft 
report of the National Water Commis- 
sion. As you will note, that language sets 
forth, among other things, a purported 
subcommittee agreement that most of 
that draft report’s conclusions and 
recommendations “appear to be ill- 

onceived.” 

Well, surely, Mr. Chairman, a goodly 
number of those same conclusions and 
recommendations are controversial in 
that, taken together, they would pos- 
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sibly suggest—as the report properly 
notes—at least in part— 

A repudiation of long-standing, basic 
principles of water resource development— 
which have guided these programs for 
decades. 


The report language then also sum- 
marizes them as being— 

A giant step backward, and obviously— 
very detrimental to the national interest. 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest this language 
itself to be too strong under the cir- 
cumstances. On its own, it represents a 
jumping to conclusions that—I say in 
all kindness to my Chairman—is not yet 
justified. None of us as individuals, and 
none of the legislative committees of this 
Congress which may eventually have to 
consider the draft report, have as yet 
had time to truly assimilate those con- 
clusions and recommendations, or to 
sort out those thereof which may have 
merit as opposed to those which might, 
conceivably, be against the public inter- 
est, the determination of which, in and 
of itself, is no easy task. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, I suggest we all try to keep an 
open mind of the matters contained in 
that draft report—at least until they 
have had a full and fair hearing. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
PATTEN). 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTEN. I am glad to yield to the 

gentleman from Alabama. 
. Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the associate 
members of the subcommittee. They have 
been most considerate during the pro- 
ceedings, having given full consideration 
to the statements being made by the 
people who appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works has worked in total concord 
with the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee dealing with these proj- 
ects, and certainly none of the projects 
here being considered are out of season, 
because they have had the most diligent 
consideration by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is to be commended for hav- 
ing taken this action. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, this year 
the Appropriations Committee on which 
I am privileged to serve received a great 
volume of testimony from members of 
the Delaware Basin congressional dele- 
gation and others, in support of the 
Tocks Island conservation project. 

This authorized multipurpose develop- 
ment is needed to meet essential, existing 
public water supply, energy supply, flood 
control, recreation, mainstem flow im- 
provement, and other environmental re- 
quirements of the people of the Delaware 
River Basin, including my own 15th Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey. 

Its necessity is documented by a long 
line of past and recent Government and 
nongovernmental studies and reevalua- 
tions. 

Its flood protection is needed to control 
the Delaware River’s periodic flooding, 
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the last of which, in August 1955, re- 
quired two Presidential disaster declara- 
tions. 

Its water supply will sustain New 
Jersey throughout the Delaware River's 
prolonged drought periods, the last of 
which persisted for 6 years, and re- 
quired the Presidential disaster declara- 
tion of August 1965. 

In the 1965 Senate Interior Committee 
hearings on that Northeast drought dis- 
aster, Secretary Stu Udall emphasized 
Tocks Island would have enabled this 
whole Delaware River Basin region— 

That is suffering most now to permanently 
solve its problems. 


He emphasized: 

Just this one dam on the mainstem, you 
would have no problem, because you would 
have the storage. Northern New Jersey would 
have no problem because you would have an 
adequate, assured, long term supply. 


Tocks Island’s combined energy role 
will meet the public’s peak demand for 
power and system reliability. It will also 
permit firm river flow for the down- 
stream power capacity needed to sustain 
the homes and work force of our region. 

And its public lake recreation will pro- 
vide needed relief from “the long hot 
summers” of our impacted areas. 

Tocks Island project has been consist- 
ently supported by all Governors of our 
State from its inception to the present, 
including Governors Al Driscoll, Bob 
Meyner, Dick Hughes, and now Bill 
Cahill. 

Our incumbent Governor, Bill Cahill, 
supported it as a Congressman here in 
1965, urging that our prolonged droughts 
“demonstrate the great need” for Tocks 
Island, which “will create a beautiful 
lake,” he explained, and stressed that 
“the importance” of this ‘“‘Tocks Island 
Dam and Reservoir cannot be overesti- 
mated.” He strongly urged it as Governor 
in 1970, emphasizing that: 

Since our State’s early need for water sup- 
ply from the Tocks Island Project is evident, 
we strongly favor a start on [its] construc- 
tion in the coming year as proposed by Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


And he reaffirmed its importance again 
just last fall, announcing that his own, 
independent reevaluation of it: 

Has confirmed that the Tocks Island Dam 
would afford public benefits, especially flood 
protection and provision for three hundred 
million gallons of water per day for the State 
of New Jersey, for which there are no readily 
available, feasible, less expensive, and less en- 
vironmentally destructive alternatives. 


The adjustments incumbent Governor 
Cahill suggested, to assure Tocks Island 
provides these essential human needs of 
New. Jersey without adverse side effects, 
are being implemented now, and will be 
along the way to its completion. 

Since Congress last acted on this mat- 
ter, it enacted the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, of October 18, 1972. 
This authorizes programs and funds to 
handle any water pollution or eutrophi- 
cation control at Tocks Island. 

Accordingly, I strongly urge that the 
House appropriate the full amount rec- 
ommended by the administration to fund 
this needed project, and the agencies’ ef- 
forts to assure it will be built in a manner 
compatible with the environment. 
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I wish to commend the efforts of the 
committee’s Subcommittee on Public 
Works in bringing us this fine bipartisan 
bill. It is a bill to fund this great coun- 
try’s necessary efforts to develop and 
maintain its natural resources, in a man- 
ner compatible with its environment, es- 
pecially those necessary efforts recom- 
mended by the administration’s Office 
of Management and Budget. 

The committee bill contains the full 
amount recommended by the adminis- 
tration for Tocks Island. The committee 
report states this project “can proceed 
to construction” upon resolution of two 
questions, concerning water pollution 
control and possible effect on highways 
due to its recreation development. 

Will the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the subcommittee that 
framed this language explain those two 
questions to be resolved so that this 
needed project “can proceed to construc- 
tion”? 

Mr. RHODES. The new Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act contains funding 
authorization and other provisions to 
control any potential water pollution or 
eutrophication problems at Tocks Is- 
land. Over the past year the additional 
work of the Corps of Engineers, and the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, and 
their university and other contractors, 
indicates that Tocks Island’s potential 
water pollution is not as difficult to con- 
trol as originally thought. 

And last month the three or four 
States concerned unanimously adopted 
their Delaware River Basin Resolution, 
committing themselves to provide their 
share of the treatment facilities needed 
to protect Tocks Island’s water by the 
time it is finished, and to manage any 
nonpoint pollution sources in its drain- 
age area in accordance with EPA policy 
requirements. 

On the effect of its recreation de- 
velopment on highways, last month the 
States also unanimously adopted, also 
with Federal concurrence, their Dela- 
ware Basin resolution cutting Tocks Is- 
land’s recreation level, or affirming it at 
4 million annually, or 42,000 daily, for a 
maximum of about 21,000 people on its 
recreation area’s two, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania sides. 

Insofar as existing roads should be im- 
proved to facilitate this reduced traffic 
flow after tocks is finished, Federal high- 
way law also authorizes financial assis- 
tance for improving those primary and 
secondary roads. 

The Secretary of the Army or Corps 
of Engineers are now working with other 
concerned Federal, State, and interstate 
agencies on the details of these two 
matters. When they are sufficiently re- 
solved, this needed project can proceed 
to construction. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

I want to thank the committee for in- 
cluding the budget request with regard 
to this project and tell Members of the 
House that this is one of the most beauti- 
ful projects you will ever see in America. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill, now under considera- 
tion, contains a number of items funded 
for my congressional district. These proj- 
ects are for flood control, water conserva- 
tion, harbor navigation, and erosien 
study. 

I want to thank Chairman Evins, Mr. 
Ruopes of Arizona, the members of this 
subcommittee and their very able and 
responsive staff for all the time and per- 
sonal considerations given to my 
requests. 

These gentlemen have a most demand- 
ing and difficult task in sorting out the 
multitude of requests and subsequently 
determining which projects are to be 
funded. I commend them and thank 
them most heartily. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming (Mr. Roncatrio). 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I thank 
the chairman very much for yielding me 
this time. 

I will again offer an amendment re- 
garding Plowshare. I do this in order to 
free $3 million in the bill that can be 
used for other purposes. To use this 
money in nuclear detonations in tight 
gas formations is fast proving to be un- 
warranted. We can use it for geothermal 
research or for thermonuclear research, 
where there is only $8 million appropri- 
ated. H. R. Gross has said it was a whole- 
some act to cut an appropriation in 
these days. I am here to let you know 
that this is an opportunity to do a whole- 
some thing. 

The USGS—the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey—has stated in an official Government 
report the damage to the trillions of dol- 
loars worth of oil shale that can come 
from atomic stimulation of the sands 
under their grounds. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
that we are here as guardians of the pub- 
lic trust. I do not say that Plowshare will 
destroy these shale sands, I say to you 
that the U.S. Geological Survey reports 
say that these shales may well be ren- 
dered unrecoverable. So I ask the Mem- 
bers to please consider this $3 million cut 
in the Plowshare program, 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hosmer) a few days ago said that many 
authorities were not right that I have 
been citing. 

I say that the Member who is speak- 
ing was not the authority for these 
things, but that the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey is the authority for the damage to 
the oil shale. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is the authority that there will 
be 5,000 wells in full field atomic stimula- 
tion. And they will be blowing the hell 
out of the Rocky Mountain States— 
please forgive me for that statement— 
but I am deeply concerned about this 
matter. 

The Atomic nergy Commission—and 
I wish that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) were here to hear 
this—that it is not Mr. Roncaxio but that 
it is the Atomic Energy Commission that 
says this. Dr. Fleming of the Atomic 
Energy Commission says that there will 
be large quantities of water that will con- 
tain tritium. And I suggest to my fellow 
Members of the Congress they learn what 
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that means. What are you going to do 
with it? Are you going to shoot it back 
down into somebody else’s aquifer? Or 
are you going to put it out into space 
and shoot it back into the sun? We have 
to dispose of these nuclear wastes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
Members not concur in the observation 
that now is not the time, I say that now 
is the time to help in our energy crisis, 
and in order to do that we must get rid 
of these wasteful programs and move on 
to programs that are truly worthwhile. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Indian: 
(Mr. RovusH). 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
discuss a project contained in this bill. 
The Big Pine Creek project, located in 
my home State of Indiana, raises some 
questions in my mind. 

Let me stress that I do not unequivoc- 
ably oppose the Big Pine project. Rather 
so Many unanswered questions have been 
brought to my attention that I have 
difficulty justifying expenditures on this 
project at this time. 

The first difficulty is that the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources in Indiana 
has not yet even determined whether it 
will agree to the project at all. It seems 
to me that the Federal Government 
should not be committing funds for land 
acquisition until we know what the State 
of Indiana is willing to do. 

The second problem is that the legal 
requirement that an environmental im- 
pact State be filed has not been met. 
Until one is filed I cannot justify pro- 
ceeding with the Big Pine project. 

The third problem raised is that of the 
economics of the project. You may have 
noted some substantial discrepancies 
among the benefit-to-cost ratios for Big 
Pine published in the corps’ testimony. 
Conversations between my office and the 
corps office in Louisville yesterday prove 
that the situation has become even more 
confused since that testimony was pro- 
vided to the committee. The corps, as 
indicated in the testimony, is in the 
process of recomputing the costs and 
benefits of the Big Pine project and is 
finding that at least some of the sites 
for the project have benefit-to-cost ra- 
tios substantially lower than the 1.7 to 
1 published in the hearings. The corps 
indicates, however, that its review of 
the project is not yet complete. 

In fact, the corps indicates that it 
will not engage in any land acquisition 
until it has held public hearings in the 
area, until it has an environmental im- 
pact statement on file, and until the 
State authorizes the project. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this is to say 
simply that it is not yet time—especially 
in an era of fiscal restraint—to appro- 
priate money wholeheartedly for a 
project that is marked by such uncer- 
tainty. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me call the 
attention of the committee to a study of 
the Big Pine that has just been pub- 
lished—so recently, in fact, that it has 
not yet been utilized either by the Army 
Corps of Engineers or by the subcommit- 
tee in its deliberations. This is a study of 
the geology of the Big Pine area under- 
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taken by the Indiana Geological Survey. 
While I have not yet had an opportunity 
to see this study, I understand that it 
does contain some engineering implica- 
tions that the corps should be aware of 
before proceeding with the project. For 
this reason, too, I think a delay in action 
would be appropriate. 

Lastly, I want to say just a word about 
the natural beauty of the area. The 
Geological Survey report I just men- 
tioned notes that Big Pine Creek is one of 
only two rivers in Indiana that is both 
navigable and has sandstone outcrops or 
bluffs. This is a rare natural phenomenon 
that I would be reluctant to see de- 
stroyed, at least until all of these other 
matters are resolved. 

These problems are pointed out in the 
following passage contained in a letter 
from Mr. Travis S. Roberts, the Regional 
Director of the U.S. Department of In- 
terior’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife to Col. Charles J. Fiala, the 
Army Corps District Engineer in Louis- 
ville: 

There are . . . project aspects relating both 
to planning deficiencies and potential adverse 
effects on other natural resources (besides 
fish and wildlife) that greatly disturb us. We 
must now take the opportunity to reassess 
our position on this project and view its con- 
sequences, not only from the standpoint of 
fish and wildlife, but in respect to new re- 
sponsibilities imposed by the Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. From this standpoint, we 
concluded that the authorized plan for the 
Big Pine Reservoir (dam site on Big Pine 
Creek 2.5 miles above confluence of Wabash 
River) is environmentally unsound, 


The committee has already reduced 
the budget request for this project, and I 


commend it for doing so. The funds in 
this bill for land acquisition for the Big 
Pine are so small—$64,000 in carry-over 
funds and $50,000 in new appropria- 
tions—that I do not intend to try to 
amend the bill so as to delete them. But 
I do feel obligated to admonish the corps 
to withhold the funds from what would 
at best be a questionable project, and 
could turn into a destructive and waste- 
ful project, until the unresolved matters 
have been answered. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8947, the fiscal year 
1974 Public Works Appropriations bill. 
This bill contains funding for two im- 
portant flood control projects in the met- 
ropolitan Denver area which are urgently 
needed. 

First, there is $7.5 million for the Chat- 
field Dam and Reservoir. This funding 
will allow the Corps of Engineers to 
maintain a schedule which calls for clos- 
ure of the dam late this summer. Sec- 
ond, $3 million is included for the dam 
on Bear Creek. Most of these funds will 
be utilized for land acquisition. Finally, 
the bill provides $305,000 for general in- 
vestigations of future flood control needs 
on the South Platte River below the 
Chatfield Dam. These studies and inves- 
tigations will center on the creeks in the 
metropolitan Denver area which pose a 
continual flash flood threat. 

Mr. Chairman, in May, low-lying areas 
along the South Platte River, including 
portions of the metropolitan Denver area, 
were again caused serious damage by 
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flooding. In fact, all three coun :ies which 
comprise the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict were declared eligible for Federal 
disaster assistance by President Nixon. 
Had the Chatfield and Bear Creek proj- 
ects been completed in May, it is very 
doubtful that the damage would have 
been very serious. 

In addition to important flood control 
projects, H.R. 8947 also includes $162,- 
000 for fiscal year 1974 for the continua- 
tion of the Colorado Front Range feasi- 
bility study. This project, scheduled for 
completion in 1976, is expected to show 
ways of adding more than 100.°90 acre- 
feet of water to the annual supplies of 
such communities as Boulder, Longmont, 
Broomfield, Louisville, Fort Collins, 
Greeley, Loveland, and Estes Park. I am 
sure that my colleagues who are from the 
Southwest or who have been there can 
appreciate the vital importance such a 
projects holds for that area. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
I am grateful to the Appropriations 
Committee for its decision to provide 
the funds necessary to keep these im- 
portant projects on schedule. I urge the 
passage of H.R. 8947. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, during 
the past several years, I have been work- 
ing with the Appropriations Committee 
on a public works project which is of 
substantial importance to the city of 
Clinton, Iowa. For many years, Clinton, 
located upon the banks of *he great Mis- 
sissippi River, has lived under the threat 
of annual flooding and high water. In 
1961, the Corps of Engineers approved a 
flood control project for Clinton. After 
the tragic flood of 1965, the urgency of 
the project was realized and local sup- 
port for the project intensified. 

This bill appropriates $300,000 for the 
Clinton Flood Control project. These 
funds will be used to construct perma- 
nent floodwalls for Clinton. I have been 
advised by the Corps of Engineers that, 
with the adoption of this appropriation 
and the granting of necessary rights-of- 
way, construction could begin in May or 
June of next year. 

Clinton was spared from severe losses 
by flooding this year, but this project 
is vitally needed to provide permanent 
flood protection. I have been in Clinton 
during periods of substantial flooding, 
including the 1965 disaster, and I know 
the destruction and expense which these 
recurrent tragedies have brought to in- 
dividual families and to the entire city. 
This is the reason I have been working 
since I came to Congress for permanent 
flood control protection for Clinton and 
other areas vulnerable to serious flood 
damage. 

Also included in this bill are funds to 
study the feasibility of relocating the 
small boat harbor at Clinton. The antic- 
ipated location and design of the flood- 
walls will make the present harbor un- 
usable. Therefore, I requested the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations Committee to 
include funds for a study of a new loca- 
tion for this important recreational fa- 
cility. I am pleased that the committee 
recognized the justification for this 
project. 

The funds appropriated for these two 
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projects in this bill are a sound invest- 
ment in the future. Reducing the inci- 
dence of flooding diminishes the need for 
Federal financial assistance for disaster 
relief programs. More importantly, how- 
ever, the construction of permanent 
floodwalls will permit the people of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, to live without the annual fear 
that flooding may bring ceath, destruc- 
tion, and severe financial loss to their 
fine city. 

I urge your support for this bill. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us contains the administration 
recommendation for Tocks Island con- 
servation project. The environmental and 
economic improvements provide by this 
authorized multipurpose undertaking are 
urgently needed by the people of the 
Delaware Basin area, including the peo- 
ple of the 10th Congressional District 
of New Jersey. I strongly urge adoption 
of the appropriations for Tocks Island. 

Environmental questions have been 
raised that have delayed the beginning 
of work on this essential project, and I 
would certainly not lend my support to 
it if these questions were still to be an- 
swered. However, actions already taken 
and others underway fully assure that 
the waters of this particular reservoir 
will not become polluted. Specifically, 
the Water Pollution Control Act of 1972 
authorizes Federal funds to prevent any 
existing or future sources of pollution in 
Tocks Island Reservoir, and on May 31, 
1973, each of the four Delaware Basin 
State Governors and Secretary Morton 
unanimously resolved to take all appro- 
priate water pollution control action to 
this end. 

Other suggestions for environmentally 
perfecting Tocks Island—brought up last 
fall by New Jersey Governor Cahill, after 
new study convinced him that this con- 
servation project is essential for our 
State—have either already been adopted, 
or are now being implemented in sub- 
stance. 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative to pro- 
ceed with construction of Tocks Island 
Dam and Reservoir. Every day we delay, 
the existing need for it grows greater. 
I urge the House to approve the full 
amount requested and already available 
for this needed conservation project. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee’s bill, H.R. 
8947, funding the full appropriation re- 
quest for the Tocks Island conservation 
project. 

This project was authorized by the 
Congress in 1962 as a multipurpose fa- 
cility to provide flood control for the 
mainstream of the Delaware River, a 
needed new source of water supply for 
New Jersey and its sister States, for the 
generation of electric power, and as a 
significant new lake recreation area. 

Land acquisition for the reservoir site 
and its surrounding national recrea- 
tion area has proceeded apace. But last 
June the committee directed that con- 
struction of the dam be delayed pending 
assurance that appropriate water pollu- 
ton control devices would be provided to 
safeguard Tocks Island Lake. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Public Works which wrote the new Fed- 
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eral Water Pollution Control Act of Oc- 
tober 18, 1972, Mr. Chairman, I remind 
the membership that we placed in that 
legislation language which specifically 
addresses itself to any pollution problem 
which might arise with respect to the 
Tocks Island reservoir. Moreover, this 
act authorizes the Federal Government 
to pay 75 percent of the cost of any pol- 
lution control facilities which might be 
deemed necessary to protect the Tocks 
Island reservoir. 

Mr. Chairman, lately we hear a great 
deal about the public energy crisis. As 
chairman of our new Subcommittee on 
Energy of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, I assure you we, indeed, do have 
energy problems in the Delaware Basin 
area, as elsewhere. Although generation 
of electric power was not a primary bene- 
fit when the Tocks Island project was 
authorized, Congress subsequently 
amended its authorization act to enable 
an applicant to apply to the Federal 
Power Commission for the licensing of an 
underground hydroelectric pumped stor- 
age installation at Tocks Island Dam. If 
and when approved, this new under- 
ground installation will generate 1,300 
megawatts of needed hydroelectric power 
which will be available to the Northeast 
power grid at times of peak public usage. 
Appropriate statutory and other steps 
have been taken to safeguard the scenic 
attributes of the project area so this 
hydroelectric facility will not detract 
from the recreation potential of the res- 
ervoir lake and surrounding area. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe the 
time has come to move this project for- 
ward. I therefore urge that the House 
approve the $3 million in carryover funds 
and the $5.1 million appropriation re- 
quested by the administration for the 
Tocks Island conservation project. 

Our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (FRANK 
TuHompson) has asked that I associate 
him with my remarks. He is presently 
returning from the International Labor 
Organization Conference in Geneva, 
where he has been representing the 
House as a congressional adviser. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, Members 
of Congress are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for a reassessment of 
energy consumption in this country. The 
fuel shortage of last winter and the gas 
shortage of this summer are but two in- 
dications that there is indeed an energy 
crisis. 

Dr. Paul E. Gray, chancellor of MIT 
and one of our most eminent scientists, 
delivered a statement on the energy 
problem several months ago that is par- 
ticularly comprehensive and enlighten- 
ing. I would like to paraphrase his re- 
marks here, as they reflect my own view 
of the massive problems at hand, 

Present energy consumption in this 
Nation is prodigious. Energy sales con- 
stitute approximately 10 percent of the 
GNP. The per capita rate of consumption 
is 10 kilowatts or 13 horsepower hourly. 
In other terms, each U.S. resident uses 
for personal needs in light, heat, and 
transportation and in the provisions of 
services we depend on, energy totaling 
80 times the average daily caloric in- 
put. This is markedly more than con- 
sumption in any other country. The 
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United States, with 6 percent of the 
world population, consumes 35 percent 
of the energy used throughout the world. 

This rate of consumption is not merely 
a refiection of our level of industrializa- 
tion in all sectors of our economy. In 
addition, it is the most conclusive indica- 
tion of the American habit of luxury 
items. We drive larger cars that consume 
more gas than any other people; we are 
accustomed to central heating and air 
conditioning; and we have a national 
love for TV, dishwashers and washing 
machines. Every home that can afford 
such appliances possesses them. 

In the last century the use of energy in 
the United States has doubled, on the 
average, every 22 years. The rate of 
energy use today grows at 4.3 percent 
annually, or, it doubles in 16 years. When 
further broken down, it appears that 
electricity consumption is growing near- 
ly twice as fast—at a rate of 10 percent 
per year, or a doubling time of 7 years. 

Certain ecological standards, such as 
those for automotive emissions, tend to 
increase the rate of growth of consump- 
tion. For example, the cost of removal of 
lead from gasoline equals a 12 percent 
increase in gasoline use for the same 
power output. Reduction of carbon 
monoxide and other exhaust to meet the 
1975 standards will also be accompanied 
by a 26-30 percent increase in gas con- 
sumption. The day of the 6 mile per gal- 
lon automobile is no longer in the dis- 
tant future. 

Similar growth rates can be cited for 
the air conditioning in private homes, in 
industry and in transportation. 

It must be noted that energy consump- 
tion and growth of the economy are 
closely related factors. A book entitled 
“Energy in the World Economy” by 
Darmstadter, Teitelbaum and Polach, 
documents the interdependence. This 
universal relationship, found in coun- 
tries as diverse as the United States and 
Thailand, leads to the conclusion that 
economic growth is inevitably depend- 
ent on energy supply. 

However, data leads us to the inescap- 
able conclusion that our reserves are 
dwindling. If the demand for energy 
continues to grow at its historic rate we 
will exhaust our fossil fuel reserves, 
proven and anticipated, in less than a 
century, and possibly in 50 years. Such 
an accomplishment will mean that we 
will have used up in less than 200 years 
a resource that was made over hundreds 
of millions of years. 

We do have several alternatives. The 
first choice, and perhaps the least wise, 
will be to turn increasingly to foreign 
sources of energy—Mideast oil or Rus- 
sian liquified gas. There are large re- 
serves in this areas but such dependence 
would be a blow to our diplomatic in- 
tegrity. And the strain on our balance of 
payments would have serious ramifica- 
tions to the world economy. 

A second course of action is the devel- 
opment of alternative non-fossil-fuel 
energy sources. Solar energy, geother- 
mal energy, and nuclear energy are some 
possibilities. 

Solar energy is in abundant supply, 
but the capital costs associated with 
conversion to a more useful form are 
prohibitive. The matter of energy storage 
also presents many problems. 
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Similar objections are raised about 
geothermal energy—that energy asso- 
ciated with the hot, radioactive core of 
the earth. We are still many years away 
from an accurate assessment of costs 
and impacts of its use on large scale. 

Nuclear energy is, of course, our pri- 
mary non-fossil-fuel energy resource for 
the future. The breeder reactor, using the 
relatively inexpensive isotope of uranium 
as a fuel, can provide an unlimited supply 
of energy. However these are still prob- 
lems associated with nuclear power- 
plants. For example, such plants emit 
small amounts of ionizing radiation into 
the environment. The risk associated 
with this emission is still undetermined. 
The possibility of an accident cannot be 
dismissed and memories of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki still linger. And nuclear 
fission generates poisonous radioactive 
waste that is long-lived and potent. We 
have not yet adequately prepared for the 
management of this waste. 

These problems can undoubtedly be 
solved, but it is difficult to predict how far 
in the future such resolution is. Thus, 
fusion power, while still a feasible long- 
range alternative, will not be a factor in 
meeting our energy appetite this century. 

Clearly the most viable course of 
action involves reducing the rate of 
growth of energy demand. It would 
reduce future demand for energy and 
would buy us valuable time to develop 
non-fossil-fuel alternatives. This is not 
an impossible proposition. Full insulation 
of homes, and proper siting, could reduce 
home heating and air conditioning 
energy demand by 30 percent. Smaller 
automobiles and efficient mass transit 
systems would result in tremendous gaso- 
line savings. Home appliances could be 
manufactured with energy utilization as 
a prime consideration. Many industrial 
processes could be redesigned. For ex- 
ample, Alcoa has a new process for smelt- 
ing aluminum that requires 40 percent 
less energy. Adoption of this process by 
the aluminum refining industry could 
have a significant effect in reducing 
energy consumption. Finally, office build- 
ing designs could be altered so that the 
dependence on energy for comfortable 
air is not so great. Tremendous economies 
are feasible in all areas of our society. 

For the present, it seems unavoidable 
that energy conservation will become 
imperative. Market forces will require it. 
As energy becomes a more precious re- 
source, rapidly rising costs will cause all 
of us to be much more frugal with it. 

Our response to this energy crisis must 
be multiple: We must consume energy 
more carefully. We must develop alterna- 
tives to fossil fuels. Most important, we 
must develop a national structure to deal 
with the complex problem of energy in 
an integrated fashion. We must learn 
to plan more than a century ahead. At 
present there is no clear level of respon- 
sibility for exploring energy alternatives, 
let alone for developing policy. Concern 
at the Federal level is fragmented and 
the power industry has shrugged off any 
responsibility. 

We must be hopeful that the heat of 
the debate, growing more powerful each 
day between the factions concerned with 
energy, will yield fruitful plans for con- 
fronting the crisis head-on. A rational, 
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comprehensive and viable energy policy, 
emanating from the national level, is 
imperative. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, during its hearings 
before the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
sought additional appropriations of $17,- 
000,000 for work on the Garrison diver- 
sion unit in North Dakota, a part of the 
Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program. This 
is an increase in obligation programs for 
this project from $17 million in fiscal 
year 1973 to $19,540,000 in fiscal year 
1974. This construction is for the project 
authorized by Public Law 89-108 enacted 
in August 1965. In the original law, an 
authorization of $207 million was pro- 
vided. Today, the total Federal cost is 
estimated to be about $340 million, Some 
$76 million has already been allotted— 
another $259 million will be required to 
complete the project. In other words, the 
project is between 15 to 20 percent com- 
pleted—and there has been a cost over- 
run of about 60 percent. One can only 
guess at what will be the final cost of the 
project and the final percent of cost 
overrun. 

If this was a justifiable project, I would 
not object. If benefits had increased as 
well as costs, then there would be little 
to complain about. 

But the justification for this project 
has always been questionable—and the 
further the bureau proceeds, the more it 
finds that its planned and calculated ben- 
efits are turning into disastrous and un- 
foreseen costs. 

IRRIGATION 

In the budget justification provided by 
the bureau this year, costs attributable to 
irrigation for the Garrison project were 
estimated for fiscal year 1974 at $305.4 
million—an increase of $25.6 million over 
the estimate for fiscal year 1973. 

Does this area of the country in North 
and South Dakota need irrigation? The 
fact is, as the North Dakota chapter of 
the Wildlife Society has pointed out: 

Under the project 250,000 acres are to be 
irrigated to increase agricultural production 
in a State where in 1970 over 4 million acres 
were idled to reduce crop production, 


Furthermore, the 250,000 acres to be 
irrigated represents less than 0.6 per- 
cent of the 42 million acres of agricul- 
tural land in North Dakota. It is impos- 
sible to justify how irrigation of 0.6 per- 
cent of the State’s agricultural land, 
which has a direct impact on less than 3 
percent of the population of North 
Dakota, will result in the stabilization of 
the State’s agricultural production, econ- 
omy, and population. 

The 19 North Dakota counties in the 
project area and the two South Dakota 
counties already produce a bountiful ag- 
ricultural harvest through dry farming 
methods. 

According to the 1969 census of agri- 
culture the average size of the farms 
in the 21 counties was 831.4 acres, with 
96.7 percent of the total area utilized 
for farming. Some 63.5 percent of the 
farmers have farms with over 500 or more 
acres: a shocking figure considering the 
bureau of reclamation prohibits the use 
of irrigation water on husband-wife 
farms of more than 320 acres. In short, 
the area is heavily farmed. It is not a 
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desert waiting to be turned into an 
oasis by the Bureau’s System of Canals. 

In fact, the size of many of the farms 
in the area creates a problem in light of 
the bureau’s original 1902 purpose and 
law. The bureau was established to help 
settle farmers on homesteads out west. 
The goal was the creation of a large num- 
ber of small family farms. To obtain that 
goal, a single person was entitled to bu- 
reau irrigated water on only 160 acres of 
property; a couple was eligible for irriga- 
tion on up to 320 acres of land. 

Now this law has frequently been ig- 
nored. Last November the General Ac- 
counting Office examined the 160-acre 
limitation and the way the Bureau was 
enforcing it in the Central Valley project 
of California, According to the GAO re- 
port, in the seven irrigation distrcts of 
the Central Valley project of California 
which were studied, “71,645 of the 502,- 
499 acres (receiving irrigation benefits) , 
or about 14 percent, were owned or leased 
by the seven largest farm operators. 
Their farms ranged from 1,774 to 40,404 
acres.” 

Now perhaps it is time that we changed 
the 160-acre limitatio no nsubsidized ir- 
rigated land. I personally doubt that one 
could received an adequate return on in- 
vestment on a Midwest farm, growing 
grain, if your landholding was limited 
to 160 acres. 

But it is obvious that if the Bureau 
is going to enforce the acreage limita- 
tion laws, then many farmers in the area 
will only partially benefit or will even 
have to divest their property. 

I have checked with the Department 
of Agriculture and they have provided 
me with county-by-county totals of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service’s producer payments—ex- 
cluding loans—which were made in cal- 
endar year 1972. 

In North Dakota, in 19 counties, some 
29,182 payees received $80,870,000 or 
about $2,780 per payee. In the two South 
Dakota counties, 3,147 payees received 
about $7.9 million—about $2,600 per 
payee. Crops presently grown in the area 
include wheat, feed grains, alfalfa, and 
corn for silage. Under irrigation, in- 
creased production of feed grains, for- 
ages, potatoes, and sugar beets are likely, 
the conclusion of my speech the table 
crops will be eligible for price supports. 

I would like to enter in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my speech the table 
of statistics I have compiled concerning 
the characteristics of the counties which 
will be participating in the garrison di- 
version unit irrigation program. 

I do not know how much of the fu- 
ture agricultural crop subsidy payments 
in the area will go to farms receiving 
subsidizing irrigation waters from the 
bureau. It will take a detailed, on-site in- 
vestigation to determine this data. But 
this is certainly something we should 
determine before we provide any more 
monumental irrigation projects. 

It is clear that, not only is the area 
heavily farmed already, not only are 
there a number of large farm holdings, 
but the area produces so much food that 
it has to participate in the farm price 
support and stabilization programs. 

If the land is irrigated through ex- 
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pansion of the garrison diversion proj- 
ect, apparently this will result in more 
intensive farming. More intensive farm- 
ing will lead to more production—more 
production will decrease the price of 
similar products for farmers through- 
out the entire nation—and this will 
mean that the taxpayers will have to 
provide more in the way of stabilization 
payments. 

This problem is confirmed by the re- 
view draft of the “proposed report of the 
National Water Commission” which was 
first released last November. That re- 
port stated on page 5-54: 

Not only must the taxpayer pay a large 
portion of the costs of bringing new land 
into production, but he must also pay for 
farm price support programs, the costs of 
which go up as farm production of support- 
ed crops increases. It has been estimated 
that in the period 1944-64, something be- 
tween $83 million and $179 million in an- 
nual payments to farmers under Federal 
Farm price support programs can be directly 
attributed to increased production from rec- 
lamation lands, 


It is a vicious circle—and the taxpay- 
er is caught in the middle. The more the 
taxpayer pays for irrigation projects to 
create more farmland, the more he has 
to pay to farmers to provide them with 
a decent price for their products. 

The need for expansion or continua- 
tion of these fantastically costly bureau 
projects is highly questionable. Again, as 
the review draft of the “Water Commis- 
sion Report” stated last November—and 
reaffirmed in its final report issued 2 
weeks ago: 

There is adequate productive capacity in 
the Nation’s agriculture to meet food and 
fiber demand under various alternative fu- 
tures at least until the year 2000. There con- 
sequently is no need in the next 30 years 
for federally subsidized water resource re- 
velopment programs to increase the agricul- 
tural land base of the country. 

I would like to add at this point that 
it would be interesting to try to deter- 
mine how many farmers in other parts 
of the country—especially in the south- 
ern cotton lands—have been driven off 
their lands and into the cities because 
of subsidized competition from large, ir- 
rigated agribusiness farms supported by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Again, quot- 
ing from the “review draft” of the “pro- 
posed report of the National Water Com- 
mission” on page 5-54 there is a footnote 
reference to a book by Howe and Easter 
entitled, ‘Interbasin Transfers of Water” 
in which the authors estimate that— 

The 3.3 million acres of additional irri- 
gated cropland developed by the bureau in 
the period 1944-1964 displaced from 5 to 
18 million acres elsewhere in the country. 
This amounts to something between 8 and 
20 percent of the 66 million-acre decline in 
harvested cropland in the 20-year period. 


It is because of federally subsidized 
projects such as the Garrison diversion 
unit that causes the farmers from my 
State—a State of fertile soil and good 
climate—to come to me complaining of 
low farm prices. Because of these Fed- 
eral subsidies there seems to be no profit 
in farming, causing young men and 
women to leave the farms for the cities. 
Driving through Ohio—or for that mat- 
ter such of the surrounding Maryland 
and Virginia countryside—you can see 
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thousands upon thousands of acres of 
farm land unused and abandoned. These 
farms and their economies have been de- 
stroyed by competition from subsidized 
irrigation projects which have opened 
up new lands—and driven the old lands 
out of production. 

EFFECT OF THE GARRISON DIVVRSION UNIT ON 

THE INDIVIDUAL FARMER 


The Garrison project is now opposed 
by the 31,000-member North Dakota 
Farmers Union, the NFO, and the North 
Dakota Wildlife Federation—the State’s 
largest conservation irganization. 

If the farmers of North Dakota do 
not want this project, who does? 

It is interesting to note that if the in- 
dividual farmer invested an amount of 
money equal to the per-acre costs of sub- 
sidized irrigation provided by the project 
into expanding and improving his dry- 
land operations, his return would be 
larger than if his money was used for 
irrigation. 

What is the per-farm cost of this ir- 
rigation project? Assuming that all 
21,000 farms in the 21 counties receive ir- 
rigation water, at a total project cost of 
$340 million—allowing for no more cost 
overruns—then the irrigation investment 
per farm would be $16,000. A fantastic 
cost for farms that are already produc- 
ing an abundance of food. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE BENEFITS 


In the area of fish and wildlife fa- 
cilities, the Bureau of Reclamation seeks 
an increase in cost allocations from $29.8 
million in fiiscal 1973 to $32.3 million in 
fiscal year 1974. The increased funding 
over the life of the project is for the es- 
tablishment of lakes and ponds to offset 
the loss to waterfowl habitat resulting 
from irrigation development and the 
draining of wetlands. 

This request points out one of the 
unavoidable adverse effects of the project 
Not only will 26,311 to 39,533 acres of 
natural wet prairie wetlands be destroyed 
by the project but 34,000 acres of existing 
wetlands and 22,075 acres of new wet- 
lands will be adversely affected from the 
introduction of rough fish species and the 
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degradation of water quality throughout 
the area. 
MUNCIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL WATER USE 


The Bureau is increasing its estimated 
project costs in the area of municipal and 
industrial water supply from $17.5 mil- 
lion to 18.9 million. It is also asking for 
58,000 for a new study of supplying 
water to local communities. This request 
has been submitted despite the fact that 
the major community in the area hes 
just discovered a natural ground supply 
of water estimated to last for a minimum 
of 50 years. 

There is one other disturbing aspect 
about the Garrison project in addition to 
all the other points which have been 
raised on the floor of the House today. 
In the committee’s hearing record, in 
volume 3, there is a statement on 
page 216 of a possible future investiga- 
tion program for the Garrison division. 

This investigation is part of an effort 
to determine: 

The extent and location of the initial 
250,000 acre stage of the Garrison Diversion 
Unit. The studies may result in recommen- 
dations for study of future stages of the 
1,007,000 acres. 

A total of 1,700,000 acres of arable land 
has been delineated. This land would form 
the backbone for selection of about 757,000 
acres as potential additions to the unit. 


It is obvious that this project will con- 
tinue to mushroom ever bigger and 
bigger. 

It was originally scheduled to serve a 
quarter million acres for about $200 mil- 
lion. That cost has now doubled with 
only 15-20 percent of the construction 
work completed. 

If the project is expanded to serve a 
million acres, then it is probable that the 
total cost of the expanded project would 
run between $1.6 billion and $2 billion. 

It is time that this madnes be stopped. 
WHAT PERCENTAGE OF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

BENEFITS ACCRUE TO EXPORTERS? 

I have another objection to aspects of 
Bureau projects. Several weeks ago, when 
we considered the Agriculture Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, I indicated my 
displeasure with current agricultural 
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policies under which the Nation was ex- 
porting agricultural products to such an 
extent that it was creating food short- 
ages and high prices for the American 
people. While agricultural exports to- 
taled $11 billion last year, these exports, 
including sharp increases in wheat and 
soybean sales, have raised prices to the 
American consumers by $24 billion— 
more than double the dollar value of the 
exports. 

Subsidies, incentives, and land im- 
provements may deserve taxpayer sup- 
port. But in my judgment, subsidies, in- 
centives, and land improvements make 
sense only when they are designed to pro- 
vide food and fiber for the American 
market. I do not believe that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer should be taxed to pay for 
subsidies, land improvement, and pay- 
ment to create products for export. Let 
the producers for export risk their own 
capital and develop their own land. 

IS THERE A BENEFIT TO THE NATION IN 

INCREASED REVENUES? 

Finally, to a great extent, the benefit- 
cost ratios of these projects can be 
measured by the increased revenue re- 
flected in Federal income taxes. While 
data are not available for specific irriga- 
tion districts, the Federal income tax 
payments of American agriculture are 
shockingly low. 

According to estimates provided by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, it is estimated that for cal- 
endar year 1970, proprietorship, partner- 
ship, and corporate businesses engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing and 
showing a net profit had an income tax 
liability of $1.6 billion. Within this figure 
businesses classified as “farms” had an 
income liability of 1.4 billion and the 
corporate share of these estimates of in- 
come tax liability was approximately 
$100 million. These figures are so low— 
even after 71 years of Bureau activity— 
that they would indicate to me that the 
Bureau has generally failed in its effort 
to improve the income of American 
farmers. It is time that this entire pro- 
gram be reexamined and reevaluated. 

A table follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE COUNTY TOTALS OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE PRODUCER PAYMENTS EXCLUDING LOANS FOR CALENDAR YEA 
1972, IN WHICH FACILITIES ARE LOCATED: 1969 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


County 


Proportion in 


farms (percent) Payees Payment 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

For necessary operating expenses of the 
Commission in carrying out the purposes of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
including the employment of aliens; sery- 
ices authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; hire, main- 
tenance, and operation of aircraft; publica- 
tion and dissemination of atomic informa- 
tion; purchase, repair and cleaning of uni- 
forms; official entertainment expenses (not 
to exceed $30,000); reimbursement of the 
General Services Administration for security 
guard services; hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles; $1,676,563,000 and any moneys (except 
sums received from disposal of property 
under the Atomic Energy Community Act of 
1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2301)) received 
by the Commission, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3617 of the Revised Statutes 
(81 U.S.C. 484), to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That of such amount 
$100,000 may be expended for objects of a 
confidential nature and in any such case the 
certificate of the Commission as to the 
amount of the expenditure and that it is 
deemed inadvisable to specify the nature 
thereof shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended: Provided further, That from this 
appropriation transfers of sums may be made 
to other agencies of the Government for the 
performance of the work for which this ap- 
propriation is made, and in such cases the 
sums so transferred may be merged with the 
appropriation to which transferred. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RONCALIO 
OF WYOMING 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RONCALIO of 
Wyoming: Page 2, line 21, strike out “$1,- 
676,563,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,672,763,000". 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like my colleagues to 
note that this is not a sudden last min- 
ute attempt to revise the will of the 
House, but it is the product of repeated 
attempts to bring to the attention of 
Members what we are dealing with in 
regard to Plowshare and why this pro- 
gram must be abandoned. 

The intent of my amendment is to 
eliminate funds for the continuance of 
Plowshare’s nuclear stimulation of na- 
tural gas. A year ago, after months of 
study, I offered a similar amendment 
intended to delete funding for Plow- 
share in the appropriations bill. Now 
after concentrated research, discussions, 
and study of alternatives, I again offer 
an amendment with even-stronger per- 
sonal convictions. I submitted testimony 
to the Public Works-AEC Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee detailing objections 
to nuclear stimulation and requested 
that funds not be appropriated for this 
effort. As a member of the Joint Coni- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I worked to 
have the program shelved there during 
consideration of AEC authorization. Fi- 
nally, on Monday of this week, I offered 
an amendment to the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill to remove funds for nuclear 
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stimulation from Plowshare and trans- 
fer such authorization amounts to con- 
trolled thermonuclear research. 

My amendment today would simply 
delete such funds, but I would hope that 
they could be made available for use in 
the needed area of geothermal energy 
research and development. 

We are dealing here with $3.8 million 
which is proposed for use by the AEC 
for its program of nuclear stimulation 
of natural gas trapped in deep, tight, for- 
mations in the Rocky Mountain West. I 
contend that this is a wasteful expendi- 
ture and that it would do far more to 
relieve our energy dilemma if it were 
made available for use in the area of 
geothermal energy research and devel- 
opment. 

I am by no means opposed to going 
after this gas. There are economically 
feasible alternatives which can be devel- 
oped for freeing and extracting it. The 
Bureau of Mines appropriation, passed 
by this body yesterday, included $500,000 
for research on just this effort. The AEC 
appropriation we are considering today 
contains $800,000 for such research. I 
submit that if the amounts of funding 
which nuclear stimulation has enjoyed 
would have been available for develop- 
ment of conventional methods, hydro- 
fracturing, we would not even be con- 
sidering nuclear stimulation funding. 

Let me briefly review for you once 
again my major objections to the de- 
velopment of the nuclear stimulation 
technology. The AEC has projected as 
recently as April 27, 1973, that 5,680 gas 
wells will be stimulated with nuclear de- 
vices over the next 35 years to release 
the amounts of gas estimated to be 
available. These wells would each have 
from three to six 100-kiloton nuclear ex- 
plosives. By simple multiplication, that is 
17,000 to 34,000 100 kiloton nuclear ex- 
plosions racking the Rocky Mountain 
West. 

Proponents of this technology argue 
that we have only stimulated three wells 
thus far, Gasbuggy, Rulison, and Rio 
Blanco, that these were test wells and 
that none are scheduled definitely for 
stimulation now. However, let me em- 
phasize that this technology is not being 
developed for textbooks. If we allow it 
to continue, it will be employed. Gas 
companies are waiting for the go ahead 
from the AEC now. The very able chair- 
man of the AEC, Dr. Dixie Lee Ray, has 
stated that Wagonwheel, the next pro- 
jected test detonation for nuclear stimu- 
lation, is dead as a doornail. Nevertheless, 
the cooperating gas company on that 
experiment is still very much promot- 
ing it. 

The three completed test wells were 
that, test wells, but from them we can 
gather an insight into what may be an- 
ticipated in full field development with 
this technology. In fact, any consider- 
ation of nuclear stimulation must be 
taken in the context of full field de- 
velopment. In this regard, it is interest- 
ing to note that there has been no En- 
vironmental Impact Statement compiled 
for full field employment and the con- 
sequences of such development of nu- 
clear stimulation is where my concern, 
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and that of many others in the vicinities 
to be stimulated, lie. 

There remains a definite possibility 
of ground water contamination from 
these wells. Water has entered the Gas- 
buggy chimney through a defect in the 
emplacement well casing. Within the 
chimney are Strontium-90 and Cesium- 
137 which if dissolved in this water, or 
water entering future chimneys, may mi- 
grate from the well mingling with exist- 
ing aquifers and possibly bringing radio- 
active contamination into usable ground 
waters. These nuclides have half lives of 
28 and 30 years meaning that there will 
be a good deal of time for them to move 
significantly before they have decayed— 
1,500 years or more. 

In late 1972, the U.S, Geological Sur- 
vey reported its apprehensions over em- 
ployment of nuclear stimulation. It 
stated the possibility of the mixing of 
low quality aquifers with good ground 
water as a result of fracturing of the 
separating underground formations. The 
USGS also discussed the ramifications 
which nuclear stimulation hold for re- 
covery of the vast oil shale resources in 
the West. Here we are dealing with a ser- 
ious energy trade off. At a time when we 
are seeking various avenues for alleviat- 
ing energy shortages, we cannot afford 
to sacrifice crude oil shale to a tech- 
nology which has workable alternatives. 
The Green River formation is estimated 
to contain 1.8 trillion barrels of crude oil 
shale, 54 billion barrels of which are 
economically recoverable. Large amounts 
of this oil shale overlay those trapped 
gas formations which are projected for 
nuclear stimulation. The Geological Sur- 
vey has stated that the mining of oil 
shale would not be compatible with con- 
current nuclear stimulation of gas wells. 

Other serious concerns include the 
problem of disposing of 100,000 barrels of 
tritiated water which Dr. Edward Flem- 
ing of the AEC stated in March 1973 
would be biprodvced from each well. Us- 
ing the AEC’s full field development fig- 
ures, we are talking about the disposal 
of up to 568 million barrels, or about 55,- 
000 acre feet, of contaminated water. The 
recent Rangely Study conducted by the 
USGS demonstrates the correlation be- 
tween injection of water into deep for- 
mations and ground movement along ex- 
isting faults. The prominent proposals 
for disposal of the tritiated water are 
to reinject it back into wells from which 
it comes, inject into other deep wells, or 
inject it into cavities created for that 
purpose by nuclear explosions. The 
Rangely Study results definitely show 
the dangers inherent in such disposal. 
The containment of such volumes of 
contaminated water by any means is a 
serious question to be dealt with. 

If uranium is used in the stimulation 
devices, there would be a serious detrac- 
tion from our on-going reactor program, 
There is already a lag in uranium explo- 
ration and extraction. The AEC esti- 
mates that it will require 120,000 tons of 
uranium annually by the year 1990. Only 
13,000 tons were produced in 1972. We 
cannot afford this detraction of uranium 
for nuclear stimulation. Even if pluto- 
nium were used, there is concern that not 
enough would be available for full field 
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development until the breeder reactors 
are on line. 

With nuclear stimulation, we are ask- 
ing the consumer to pay twice for the 
natural gas, once as a taxpayer to sup- 
port this program, and once again pur- 
chasing the gas. In order for nuclear 
stimulation to be economically feasible, 
the wellhead price of gas would have to 
raise considerably. If it is allowed to so 
rise, then conventional methods cur- 
rently available become economically at- 
tractive. A recent University of Colorado 
study reported that nuclear stimulation 
of the Rulison well in 1969 cost $11 mil- 
lion and produced only $1.5 million worth 
of low quality, radioactive gas. 

Experts in hydraulic fracturing now 
state that conventional fracturing 
treatments of these tight gas-bearing 
sands will reach out 500 to 1,000 feet 
from the producing well. It is now com- 
mercially feasible, according to a Texas 
A. & M. University expert, to produce gas 
from reservoirs having permeabilities of 
less than 0.05 millidarcy. Continued de- 
velopment of conventional hydro-frac- 
turing will mean recovery from forma- 
tions with permeabilities of less than 
0.01 millidarcy. 

Not only is nuclear stimulation eco- 
nomically and environmentally bad 
sense, but its employment will destroy 
the quality of life enjoyed by those per- 
sons living in the areas in which field 
development occurs. There will be seis- 
mic damage to their homes, buildings, 
and other permanent structures from the 
detonations. These people will be required 
to leave their homes during each set of 
stimulations. They will experience ex- 
treme inconvenience and uncertainty of 
the amounts of damage to their property 
from each new set of detonations. 

Consider the implications which the 
development of this technology hold for 
the Rocky Mountain West. There are 
other alternatives to get at this gas. I 
appeal to you to vote for this amendment 
to stop further funding and development 
of nuclear stimulation. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally have great 
respect for the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming. He is a valued member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Last week on the authorizing legislation 
for the Atomic Energy Commission he 
offered a similar amendment to delete 
funds for Plowshare. It was defeated. 

I have to tell you what the committee 
has done. The budget estimate was $3.8 
million for Project Plowshare, which is 
not for atomic testing but for the stimu- 
lation of natural gas. We are facing an 
energy crisis in this Nation today. The 
purpose of this program is to provide 
funds for gas stimulation to help solve 
the energy crisis. The committee added 
only $800,000 to the program and there 
is $4.6 million in the bill. 

In 1973 there was $6.8 million in the 
AEC budget for Plowshare; in 1972, $6.8 
million. Thus the program has been cut 
back rather extensively from recent 
levels. 

One of the objectives of this program 
is to determine economic feasibility of 
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several non-nuclear stimulation tech- 
niques. The long range objective is to 
provide this Nation with the best tech- 
nique to recover natural gas which is not 
now recoverable with current technology. 
Because of the emerging energy crisis 
especially in areas of natural gas I op- 
pose the amendment to delete funds from 
the Plowshare program and I urge defeat 
of the amendment. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Eighty-three Members are present, not 
a quorum, The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 307] 
Fraser 

Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Holifield 


Horton 
Kastenmeier 


Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Broyhill, N.C, 


Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Edwards, Calif. Wilson, 

Esch Charles H., 
Fisher Calif. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. IcHorp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 8947, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the Members to 
record their presence by electronic de- 
vice, whereupon 390 Members recorded 
their presence, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) 
yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee’s bill H.R. 8947 contains the 
administration’s full appropriation rec- 
ommended for the needed Tocks Island 
conservation project. I strongly urge its 
enactment. 

For 17 years the Seventh Congressional 
District of New Jersey, which I have the 
honor to represent, included the area of 
the authorized Tocks Island Lake con- 
servation project. 

I represented it during the Delaware 
River’s disastrous floods of 1955, and its 
disastrous drought period of 1960-66, and 
through all their lingering adverse effects 
“on the quality of the human environ- 
ment.” 

I also represented it in 1962, when we 
authorized the Tocks Island multipurpose 
project to prevent repetition of those dis- 
astrous floods and protracted drought 
crises, and to meet the additional energy 
and lake recreation needs of the people 
of New Jersey, and elsewhere throughout 
the Delaware River Basin area. 

While the other purposes of Tocks 
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Island are important, Mr, Chairman, its 
water supply purpose is paramount. 
Our need for it was great at the time of 
the Presidential Drought Disaster Dec- 
laration of 1965. Our need for it is far 
greater today. For our numbers and re- 
quirements are now far greater, and will 
be still greater in the future. 

In the congressional hearings called at 
the height of our last drought crisis, the 
head of the Water Resources Council 
then explained that the Tocks Island 
conservation impoundment: 

Is an opportunity for this very region that 
is suffering most now to permanently solve 
its problems,” and “if we had the Tocks 
Island Dam in today, just this one dam on 
the mainstream... [in 1965] you would 
have no problem, because you would have 
the storage. Northern New Jersey would have 
no problem because you would have an ade- 
quate, assured, long term supply. 


Again, last year Major General Groves 
reported that, under the Northeast 
Water Supply Act of 1965, all water sup- 
ply feasibility studies, including desali- 
nation and all other studies, establish 
that there is: 

No viable alternative to Tocks Island if we 
are to meet the foreseeable water supply 
needs of this region, the needs toward 


which the Congress has directed our atten- 
tion. 


Finally, just this past fall, our incum- 
bent Governor, William Cahil, reported 
that his own, independent reevaluation 
of Tocks Islands: 

Has confirmed that the Tocks Island Dam 
would afford public benefits, especially flood 
protection and provision for three hundred 
million gallons of water per day for the 
State of New Jersey, for which there are no 
readily available, feasible, less expensive, and 


less environmentally destructive alterna- 
tives. 


The Tocks Island Conservation project 
has been authorized. It is essential. Its 
environmental effects have been deter- 
mined and disclosed. It will be con- 
structed to avoid or minimize adverse ef- 
fects on the environment. I strongly 
urge appropriation of the funds neces- 
sary to bring it into being. 

Mr, RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by my good friend, 
the gentleman from Wyoming (Mr. Ron- 
caLio) would strike all but $800,000 of 
the funds for Project Plowshare—$4.6 
million is in the bill for that project. 

This is a rather modest project, Mr. 
Chairman, The comparable amount for 
last year was $6.8 millon. So actually the 
program is down. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no nuclear 
explosion experiments projected for fis- 
cal year 1974. This is a project which has 
as its purpose the freeing of supplies of 
natural gas so that they can be more 
readily captured and used for the bene- 
fit of mankind. 

There is a lot of natural gas impris- 
oned in rock and hardpacked sand which 
cannot be recovered except by unusual 
means. The gentleman from Wyoming 
seems to indicate that this gas could be 
captured if wells were drilled in the 
proper places. That is just not the situa- 
tion, because even though wells were 
drilled very likely the gas would not be 
freed in sufficient quantities to be com- 
mercially available for use. 
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So this is a very necessary thing. This 
is an experimental project which is im- 
portant insofar as the conquering of our 
energy crisis is concerned. 

It would certainly be my hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that we would vote down the 
amendment and keep this very important 
and very necessary item in the bill. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. It is not 
my intention—and I am sure you do not 
want to mislead the Committee—to cut 
the entire appropriation for the Plow- 
share program, but only that portion 
which is used for research for nuclear 
detonation. There are still remaining 
very substantial sums, $800,000, for non- 
nuclear research looking to tight gas 
field stimulation. 

Mr. RHODES. In that event, I really 
have problems understanding the gentle- 
man’s amendment, because, as I under- 
stand it, there are no nuclear detonations 
which are projected for fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I am 
grateful to the gentleman for raising 
that point. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. RHODES. Yes. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. The fact 
is that this is precisely what we are vot- 
ing on. This is an authorization in an 
appropriation bill for $3.5 million for 
laboratory work for nuclear development 
on detonating mechanisms for under- 
ground use. 

Mr. RHODES. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me this is for experi- 
mentation and development of possible 
nuclear charges to be used at some time 
in the future if they can work, but, of 
course, if they do not work, they will not 
be used. So the idea is to try to get a bet- 
ter technique so that this very important 
project for the development of natural 
gas may proceed. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Certainly I would like to concur in his 
decision that this amendment should be 
opposed. The gentleman has said that 
it is felt by the sponsor of the amend- 
ment that if wells were drilled, this gas 
would be released. The basic problem in 
finding gas it to know where to drill 
wells. That is the reason, among others, 
or one of the reasons why we have a 
shortage; we do not know where to drill 
the wells. And we are dealing with a 
totally different set of circumstances in 
Plowshare. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. He is precisely correct. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Some- 
times I think we sound like sixth graders 
when we talk this way. Tight gas forma- 
tions are tight gas formations. They are 
where they are—Wyoming, Colorado, 
and few other places. Now, whether it is 
nuclear or not, the only places they drill 
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to fracture is where necessary. There is 
no need to look for tight gas structures. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would strike funds 
which are very important for experi- 
mentation for possible future use of nu- 
clear means for the purpose of freeing 
natural gas, which we need, and I hope 
that the funds will be retained in the 
bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming has taken my 
name in vain in repetition of his “what 
if’s” syndrome whereby he says “what if 
this and what if that happens. won’t the 
world fall in and the sky fall in along 
with it?” 

I understand he has quoted an alleged 
report attributed to the Geological Sur- 
vey, which is supposed to say that there 
is some leakage at the Rulison plowshare 
shot hole in Colorado. 

This whole thing started when a man 
named Tom Adams whom I know noth- 
ing more about, started making some 
complaints to some unidentified authori- 
ties in Colorado against the Plowshare 
projects. These were made on a hearsay 
basis and attributed by Adams to 
somebody in the CERGEO Nuclear Corp. 
The second hand story was about some 
supposed leakage of water into the Ruli- 
son hole and somehow it was attributed 
to some unspecified Geological Survey 
report. 

I understand further, and I am going 
to yield to the gentleman from Wyoming 
shortly, that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has made a search for such a 
report, and such a report has never been 
found. Insofar as the Atomic Energy is 
concerned such a report does not exist. 

Furthermore, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission states unequivocally that there 
has been no leakage of water into the 
Rulison hole. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission states that when such and un- 
derground explosion goes off, as a natural 
consequence a certain amount of water 
is formed. It is called connate water. At 
the time this connate water is formed by 
a nuclear explosion there is also created 
a finite amount of tritium. This tritium 
at Rulison was monitored and measured 
and its concentration in the connate 
water established. 

Since Rulison went off last year, or the 
year before, the concentration of tritium 
has not decreased any more than it would 
decrease in the natural decay. This, of 
course, is proof positive that no water 
is leaking into the hole. If so, the 
measureable concentration of tritium in 
the Rulison connate water would be 
found to be diluted. The fact is, that its 
measured concentration is exactly what 
it ought to be. No dilution has occurred. 
Therefore, no leak of water into the hole 
has occurred. 

The only thing we know about any 
leakage in a Plowshare shot was that 
which occurred in the initial shot, the 
first shot that took place back in 1967 
called Gasbuggy. In that case there was 
a small amount of leakage of water into 
the hole, but very quickly, however, it 
ceased and the casing sealed itself. 

And I might add that in the Canni- 
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kan nuclear weapon test at Amchitka, 
which was almost 5 megatons, has been 
accompanied by no leakage of any kind. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to get 
this thing straightened out, and I will 
be glad to see any papers that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming has. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio). 

Mr, RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
California for yielding to me, and I too 
would appreciate some light being shown. 

The gentleman from California said 
that I said there was some leakage. I 
said there was water in the casing, and 
my authority is the AEC which has ad- 
mitted that water entered the chimney 
via faulty emplacement well casing. 

Mr. HOSMER. We are talking about 
water, connate water, and not leakage 
of water. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I stand 
on what I said. 

Mr. HOSMER. Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming know the difference? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. I do not, 
and I submit that the gentleman does 
not know, and few others on the floor. 
That is the trouble with the nuclear 
field, so few know what we are talking 
about in this technical field. 

Mr. HOSMER. I believe that I know 
what I am talking about when I say that 
I know the difference between leakage 
and connate water. 

Does the gentleman from Wyoming 
understand the difference? 

ng RONCALIO of Wyoming. I do 
not. 

Mr. HOSMER. Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming admit he is speaking from 
hearsay? 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. No. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
am not speaking from hearsay. I quoted 
my. authority in my argument that I 
presented when the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia was not present. 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman from 
Wyoming says he is not speaking from 
hearsay, and cannot produce any docu- 
ment, so the gentleman must have been 
down at the bottom of the well and seen 
the water. 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. If the 
gentleman will yield further, my author- 
ity is the U.S. Geological Survey, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. And also the 
fact that despite the nice things the 
gentleman from California has said 
about these wells, they have been de- 
tonated with nuclear stimulation, the re- 
sults are still unknown, and not 1 foot 
of natural gas has been produced for 
commercial sale. It is all contained, be- 
cause it is still too contaminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hosmer 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute). 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman from 
Wyoming says that his authority is the 
Atomic Energy Commission and that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has told him 
that there has been leakage, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission has told me 
that there has been no leakage. Can the 
gentleman from Wyoming explain that? 
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I will yield the balance of my time to 
him for any explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming (Mr. Roncatio). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 108, noes 303, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 21, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 308] 


AYES—108 


Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Hawkins Roncalio, Wyo. 
Hays Rosenthal 
Hechler, W. Va. Roybal 
Heinz Ryan 
Helstoski St Germain 
Hicks Sarbanes 
Howard Saylor 
Karth Schroeder 
Kastenmeier Seiberling 
Koch Skubitz 
Leggett Stanton, 
Lehman J. William 
Long, La. Stanton, 
Long, Md. James V. 
Maraziti Stark 
Matsunaga Steelman 
Drinan Mazzoli Stephens 
Eckhardt Melcher Stokes 
Edwards, Calif, Mezvinsky Studds 
Minish Sullivan 
Mink Thone 
Mitchell, Md. Vanik 
Fascell Moakley Vigorito 
Pindley Waldie 
Fish Whalen 
Fraser Ni Yates 
Frenzel Young, Fla. 
Gettys Young, Ga. 


Podell 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 


Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brown, Calif, 
Burke, Calif, 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Evans, Colo. 


NOES—303 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conabie 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 

W. Jr. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 


Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 


William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Pre 


y 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green, Oreg, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Dingell Hansen, Idaho 
Donohue Barrington 
Dorn Harvey 
Downing Hastings 
Butler Dulski Heckler, Mass. 
Byron Duncan Henderson 
Camp du Pont Hillis 
Carney, Ohio Edwards, Ala. Hinshaw 
Carter Erlenborn Hogan 


Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
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Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord Murphy, Tl. 
Jarman Myers 
Johnson, Calif. Natcher 
Johnson, Colo. Nedzi 
Johnson,Pa, Nelsen 
Jones, Ala, Nichols 
Jones, N.C. O’Brien 
Jones, Okla. O'Hara 
Jones, Tenn, O'Neill 
Jordan Owens 
Kazen Parris 
Keating Passman 
Kemp Patman 
Ketchum Patten 
Kluczynski Pepper 
Kuykendall Perkins 
Kyros Pettis 
Landgrebe Pickle 
Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Towell, Nev, 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ill. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Rostenkowski 

Maiiliard 
Malary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller Shoup 
Mills, Ark. Shriver 
Minshall, Ohio Shuster 
Mitchell, N.Y. Sikes 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 


Bell 
NOT VOTING—21 
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Fisher Reid 

Hansen, Wash. Rooney, N.Y, 
Hébert Sandman 
Holifield Thompson, N.J. 
Danielson Holtzman Thornton 
Dent King Tiernan 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call at- 
tention to the committee’s action rec- 
ommending the full amount requested 
by the administration for the author- 
ized Tocks Island conservation project. 

As we note in our report, this needed 
project “can proceed to construction” 
upon the resolution now in progress of 
two remaining matters, concerning its 
eventual water pollution control pro- 
gram, and possible effect on highways 
due to its recreation attraction. 

The urgency of this needed conserva- 
tion undertaking was demonstrated 
anew this year by an overwhelming array 
of witnesses and informed testimony to 
the committee. 

The case in support of Tocks Island 
is so lucidly explained by the new Na- 
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tional Environmental Development As- 
sociation, Inc., that I set forth their 
testimony as part of my remarks to this 
Chamber, and I quote: 

National Environmental Development As- 
sociation (NEDA) is a non-profit, non-stock, 
non-political corporation, comprised of la- 
bor, agricultural, industry, and other private 
and public interest organizations and indi- 
viduals. NEDA was established for the pur- 
pose of promoting the conservation, use and 
development of America’s resources, in a 
manner that will enhance the quality of its 
human environment. 

This Association strongly supports the 
Administration’s appropriation request for 
the authorized Tocks Island conservation 
Project. 

This Project illustrates a situation wherein 
the matter of excessive environmentalism 
has been pursued beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns. 

The Delaware River is the primary source 
of water supply for this country’s most 
densely populated, heavily industrialized re- 
gion. The environmental effects of this 
River's alternate floods and droughts have 
been disastrous in the past (Presidential 
Disaster Declarations, of 1955, floods, of 1965, 
drought), and they will be worse in the fu- 
ture. For the needs and numbers of the 
people that depend on it are far greater 
now. The indispensable waters of this River 
now waste to the sea. The need to impound 
and conserve its high flows for the public 
convenience and necessity during its low flow 
periods is self-evident. 

The urgency of the authorized Tocks Is- 
land Project to meet the known domestic, 
municipal and industrial water supply, 
energy supply, flood protection, public lake 
recreation, and mainstream flow augmenta- 
tion requirements of this region has been 
established many times, by many recent and 
past Governmental and non-Governmental 
studies, 

Continuing delay in commencing the con- 
struction of this Project is causing, and will 
continue to cause, increasingly adverse en- 
vironmental effects—including delay of the 
additional power capacity downstream need- 
ed for the sustained public employment, 
economy, health, and welfare of the people 
of this important region. 

We have studied Tocks Island’s multi- 
volume environmental impact statement, 
prepared in the depth and detail specifi- 
cally directed by the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. We are satisfied that this 
statement determines and discloses Tocks 
Island's significant environmental effects; 
that it will meet the human requirements 
of this region in a manner more acceptable 
environmentally and economically than any 
of its reasonable alternatives or series of 
alternatives; and that its adverse environ- 
mental effects will be avoided, minimized, 
or more-than adequately compensated for. 
We concur in the Council on Environmental 
Quality’s prepared pronouncement, dated 
April 7, 1971, that: “The Tocks Island proj- 
ects involve tradeoffs justifying adverse en- 
vironmental impacts through social and eco- 
nomic benefits.” 

In a reasoned opinion rendered last month, 
involving the authorized Gathright Project, 
the Chief Judge of the U.S. District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia was con- 
strained to emphasize that: ‘Chronic fault- 
finding by itself will not invalidate an EIS’ 
(environmental impact statement). ‘No proj- 
ect of any size is without its environmental 
impact’, the Chief Judge observed, and: “The 
court is well aware that when studies of 
this type are undertaken [i.e., environmental 
impact statements], complete satisfaction 
with the results is impossible. As is true 
with most endeavors, further study and 
analysis will produce a better document 
which is subject to less criticism. However, 
the purpose of an EIS is not to produce an 
objection free document, but rather to give 
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Congress and other responsible agencies suf- 
ficient information on the project's environ- 
mental consequences with which to make an 
intelligent decision about whether or not to 
proceed with the project (citations omitted)’. 
Cape Henry Bird Club vs. Melvin R. Laird, 
et al., Civil Action No. 73—C-9-—R (April 1973). 
Measured by this standard, or that suggested 
by the National Water Commission, con- 
struction of Tocks Island conservation Proj- 
ect should go forward. 

Tocks Islands’ environmental advantages 
and effects have been determined and dis- 
cussed, many times, to the satisfaction of 
the Committee, the Congress, and the Presi- 
dent. The Congress has now enacted the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of Octo- 
ber 18, 1972. This measure authorizes the pro- 
grams and funds necessary to provide, by 
1983, for water pollution or eutrophication 
control at the authorized Tocks Island Re- 
servoir, thus meeting the Committee’s re- 
maining concern in this matter. 

The environmental necessity, and benefits, 
of this Project are established. Detailed im- 
plementation, or exposition, of measures to 
maximize compatibility with its ambient 
ecology can best be carried out during, or 
not until, its construction phase. Continu- 
ing environmentalist delay of that construc- 
tion is having a negative effect “on the qual- 
ity of the human environment” (42 U.S.C. 
4332(2) (C)). 

We respectfully urge the Subcommittee to 
recommend the appropriation necessary for 
this authorized conservation Project. 


Under permission obtained earlier in 
the House I submit a recent statement 
by Mr. Kenneth J. Bosquet on this im- 
portant matter: 

WATER RESOURCES ASSOCIATION OF THE 

DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the panel, 
ladies and gentlemen of the audience: The 
subject here, “Metro Power and Related 
Water Supply Problems”, is particularly apt, 
and particularly timely, here in the Delaware 
River Basin service area and elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

As a result of the decennial census of 
1970, we now know that today, 75 percent of 
all Americans live in “metropolitan areas”. 
Another 13 percent live in their nearby com- 
munities. The definition of “metropolitan 
area” here means a city of at least 50,000 
people and its surrounding areas having a 
population of at least 1,000 persons a square 
mile. 

I should stress that these “metropolitan 
areas”, containing three-quarters of this 
country’s people, occupy less than two per- 
cent of its area. 

And this concentration will continue and 
intensify in the years ahead. According to 
the recent National Population Commission 
studies, by the year 2000, over 85 percent of 
all Americans will live in its “metropolitan 
areas”, 

This will not be decelerated or diverted 
by zero population growth. Even if sustained 
in this country, zero population growth will 
not prevent expansion by our existing popu- 
lation base in this country fer about 70 
years, or until about the year 2040. 

Accompanying this metro trend over time, 
the corresponding forecasts, conservative 
forecasts, establish an eyen greater growth 
in per capita electric energy consumption. 
Despite energy conservation, and assuming 
nearly zero population growth, a 50 percent 
decline in the rate of rise in individual 
wealth—the consumption of electric energy 
here in the United States will triple by the 
year 1990. 

Whether or not we like this metro trend, 
with its various metro power and other prob- 
lems, it is the environmental reality of most 
American life. It is the environmental reality 
that most of us have consciously chosen to 
create and to live with. And the simple 
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reason we have done so is that—all things 
considered—metro life gives us a better life 
economically, educationally, socially, cul- 
turally, and spiritually, than any we can 
attain elsewhere in our lifespan. 

So we, then, can understand the wishes 
of other Americans to join us here in the 
metro-regions, in their continuing human 
effort to improve the quality of their lives, 
and the lives of their children, as we im- 
proved ours. 

We have tried to discourage them, of 
course. We have enacted statutes stating, or 
warning them, as the “Environmental Qual- 
ity Improvement Act of 1970” warns them: 
“That population increases and urban con- 
centration contribute directly to pollution 
and to degradation of our environment.” But 
these other Americans will not, and do not 
intend, to stay away from the metro-regions. 
According to the Council on Environmental 
Quality, it is Federal policy in this country 
to slow down the inflow of population into 
our metropolitan areas, But it is not working. 
And it is doubtful that it will work, for the 
human reasons mentioned. 

In the words of the recent Population 
Commission’s report, therefore, the CEQ 
thus has concluded: that “our large urban 
regions ‘will be called on to accommodate 
virtually all the Nation’s future population 
growth.’ ” 

All this helps focus the reality of metro 
power here, specifically, electric power. For 
metro society first and foremostly is an in- 
door society: of housing areas, and apart- 
ments, and offices, and industries, and com- 
mercial, and other organizational structures 
and complexes, in which most of its inha- 
bitants spend most of their lives. 

And these vast human complexes are or- 
ganized and operable primarily on the basis 
of the existence—and steady availability— 
of electric power. They cannot function 
without it, even its brief interruption, with- 
out the most disturbing, potentially danger- 
ous human consequences. And this depend- 
ence or danger increases in time, as metro 
society increases in size. 

All of which brings us to the Delaware 
River Basin area—which is the most densely 
populated heavily industrialized river basin 
area in the whole country. Here as else- 
where, metro power supply preeminently in- 
volves metro water supply. For this energy 
transformation which is electricity is ef- 
fected by heating water, lots of it. And like 
all energy transformations, this also en- 
tails a certain loss or waste of unusuable 
heat. And the essentially effective way of dis- 
posing of this unusable heat rise, that oc- 
curs in producing this energy form that our 
metro society has to have, is plain water. 

Now we can regret this, or resent it, or 
rail against it, but we aren't going to change 
it in the foreseeable future. Between now 
and the year 2000, for example, the thermal 
conversion efficiency of new power generat- 
ing units will not be significantly greater 
than the present 40 percent. 

So the matter of metro power here in the 
Delaware River Basin service area, thus is the 
matter of selecting exactly where, in these 
waters or waterways, to position the power 
plants that your metro society has to have 
for the next few decades. You can do so on 
your rivers, or on your Bay, or on your New 
Jersey ocean front, or you can try to position 
them in somebody else’s river basin. But you 
must position them somewhere. And you 
must do so promptly. 

Now you can talk about long term break 
throughs, and solutions in power supply 
technology, and, of course, you should. But 
they frankly are not important to us: for 
they cannot get us through the nert thirty 
years. And it is only the nert thirty years— 
which is the period we’ve got to get ourselves 
through—that is important now. 

In its latest report on delays in needed new 
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power capacity, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s tabulations for your Mid Atlantic area 
(including the four Delaware River Basin 
State region, parts of Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia)—the FPC’s tabulations 
show that there are some seven new gen- 
erating units, totaling over seven million 
kilowatts of power capacity, which were 
scheduled to be in operation this summer, 
and which will not be. And I notice that four 
of those units, together totaling over four 
million kilowatts of needed capacity, were 
scheduled for operation back in 1971 or early 
1972. 

Now whatever its flexibility, and ingenuity 
of management, no regional power system— 
and certainly not that for the country's most 
populous, heavily industrialized river 
basin—can long endure a continuing post- 
ponement of seven million kilowatts of 
needed power ¢apacity—without exposing it- 
self to some very real emergency possibilities, 
and without impairing that evolving eco- 
nomic activity necessary to sustain the em- 
ployment and incomes of the families of that 
region. 

Some of these unnecessary economic effects 
are already discernable. For example, in the 
announcement that one of the large power 
supply systems in this great commercial 
metropolis can no longer serve any new com- 
mercial loads. And in the recent order of one 
of your Basin State’s Department of Public 
Utilities, declaring that: “The State of New 
Jersey today faces the probability that, 
within the next three years, there will be a 
critical shortage of electrical energy with the 
consequent need to ration the existing 
supply”; and instituting an investigation for 
the purpose of determining what action 
should be taken “to minimize the impact of 
merkeleg shortages, brownouts, and/or black- 
outs”, 

Some many accept this—as an offering to 
some perceived ecological mission or goal, 
But chance is they will not be among the 
families to be economically and socially 
victimized by this impending, damaging 
deficiency of power supply. 

And of course the National Environmental 
Policy Act, which is concerned with “the 
quality of the human environment”, per- 
ceives and propounds no such “goal”. For 
its enacted policy is, and remains and must 
be administered responsibly and intel- 
ligently: ‘to foster and promote the general 
welfare, create and maintain conditions 
under which man and nature can exist in 
productive harmony, and fulfill the social, 
economic, and other requirements” of 
Americans. 

Happily, however, the Delaware Basin is 
endowed with the water resources needed to 
fulfill these metro power and other human 
environmental requirements of its people in 
the decades immediately ahead. As elsewhere, 
you also have the phenomena of periodic 
disastrous flooding, and periodic disastrous 
drought. These have been disastrous here in 
the past. They will be even more so, now and 
in years ahead, absent conservation of your 
water resources. Por your needs and numbers 
are far greater now. 

Here as elsewhere, you have the problem 
of impounding the high or flood flows of your 
increasingly indispensable waters—which 
now you waste to the sea—and of conserving 
them to meet your multiple, urgent public 
needs during critical low flow periods. 

Your approved program to achieve this 
imperative regional water conservation goal 
is a good one. To begin, at the top, it entails 
setting aside and preserving the upper eighty 
(80) miles of the Delaware River (from Han- 
cock, New York, all the way down to Mata- 
moras, Pennsylvania), for free-flowing, wild 
or scenic river purposes, And this is now rec- 
ommended by the Governors of each of your 
four Delaware River Basin States, and Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, on the basis 
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of studies now completed by the United 
States Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. In 
this way you will forever preserve in its free 
flowing condition what the Bureau’s report 
states is: “intrinsically a relatively unmodi- 
fied and unspoiled river, pleasurable in all 
seasons, and exciting during periods of full 
flow, capable of supporting, without re- 
sources deterioration, a wide range of river- 
oriented recreation activities", and contain- 
ing but “minimal” agricultural pollution. 
You will also be protecting this River's 
watershed and water quality for its numer- 
ous downstream public purposes. 

Second, your program entails conservation 
of this River’s high flows, and those of its 
upper tributaries, in a large mainstem Lake 
authorized to serve the known and growing 
public water resource requirements of this 
densely populated metroregion—including 
its needed water supply, flood control, metro 
power, water recreation, downstream water 
quality, and low flow augmentation require- 
ments. 

Third, it entails establishment of a vast, 
additional National Recreation Area sur- 
rounding this multipurpose conservation 
Lake, 

Fourth, it entails continued improvement 
of the water quality of the Delaware River's 
downstream reaches, including the water 
quality of its vast and scenic Delaware Bay. 

There are other elements of this water re- 
source conservation program, all of them 
constructive. But I believe this framework 
shows you have an effective program to con- 
serve the waters of this great River system 
to meet your known public water resource 
requirements in the decades ahead—includ- 
ing water supply for the metro power needed 
to sustain the great Delaware River metro- 
basin, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, LUJAN 


Mr, LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lusan; Page 2, 
line 21 after “‘vehicles;"’, strike out the figure, 
“$1,676,563,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure, “$1,681,263,000". 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a very brief statement regarding a 
particular project funded by this public 
works appropriation bill. Specifically, 
the bill contains $3 million for the 
Meramec Park Lake project. While I will 
vote for the entire appropriations bill, I 
do so only with the understanding that 
this project is the subject of a suit pend- 
ing in Federal district court in St. Louis 
filed against the Corps of Engineers by 
the Sierra Club. Federal District Judge 
Wangelin has not yet ruled on the plain- 
tiff’s motion for summary judgment, on 
the corps’ motion for summary judgment, 
or on the Meramec Basin Association’s 
motion to intervene in this suit. The 
original environmental impact statement 
pertaining to this project being inade- 
quate and out-of-date, a new statement 
has been prepared. The court may rest 
its decision in part on its assessment of 
the new statement and a determination 
as to whether it meets the requirements 
of the National Environmental Policy 
Act. In this regard the court may be 
expected to focus attention, inter alia, on 
section 102 of the act which requires all 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
include in every proposal for major Fed- 
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eral action “significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment” a 
detailed statement on its environmental 
impact, alternatives, irreversible commit- 
ments, anc things of that kind. It is my 
hope that the court will move expedi- 
tiously to resolve the issues joined so 
that any further developmental initia- 
tives will rest on an adjudication of the 
question. 

Second, I am today announcing my co- 
sponsorship of the Flood Plain Conserva- 
tion Act which was originally introduced 
by my colleagues, Mr. BLACKBURN and 
Mr. PEPPER. This legislation could save 
millions of tax dollars by authorizing the 
Department of Interior to purchase flood 
prone regions in lieu of the present prac- 
tice of massive and expensive construc- 
tion projects in such regions. Federally- 
owned flood prone areas could become 
open space and refuge regions which 
could be utilized as greenbelt recreation 
areas during dry seasons, Such open 
space expanses are vitally needed near or 
in many of the Nation’s metropolitan 
regions. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to take very long, because it does 
not take very long to explain the amend- 
ment which I have offered. As a matter 
of fact, I am going to have a lot of time 
left that I will yield to any Member who 
might have some kind words to say about 
this amendment, because I am sure I am 
going to need them. 

Very simply, what the amendment 
says is that we would add to this appro- 
priation $4.7 million for geothermal re- 
search and development work. I want to 
be sure that there is no confusion. The 
geothermal work is hot steam coming 
out of the ground. We have tremendous 
capability within the laboratories of the 
Atomic Energy Commission which is not 
being utilized at the present time except 
in some shoestring operation method. 

In the laboratory at Los Alamos there 
has been a research project going on. 
Iam not a scientist, but as I understand 
it, they just pour some water over some 
hot rocks, and out comes the steam, and 
somehow or other energy comes out of 
that. Many other Members might know 
more about that than I do. 

The interesting thing about this is that 
there are hot rocks all over, so-these geo- 
thermal plants can be placed almost 
anywhere in the country and they are 
not limited to just where the steam now 
exists. 

Let me say that the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, did authorize this 
project in the amount of $4.7 million. It 
is my understanding, and very logical, 
that when the Appropriations Commit- 
tee got it there was not enough time to 
really consider it in depth, because the 
time was too short. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I will face 
opposition, but even if the members of 
the committee would oppose my amend- 
ment, please take note that even in being 
opposed as a result of a policy by the 
committee not to allow any of these 
amendments, please, of course, note that 
they are opposing it in the kindest words 
possible. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
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the gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
Lusan) yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, am 
I to understand from the gentleman's re- 
marks that there are no substantial 
funds for experimentation in the field of 
geothermal energy at the present time? 

Mr. LUJAN. The gentleman is correct. 
So far as I understand it, Los Alamos 
has been conducting this experiment out 
of what they call the Director’s discre- 
tionary fun. It has just been a very, 
very meager operation. 

Mr, BLACKBURN, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman for 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the House. 

With the whole world facing an in- 
creasingly severe shortage of energy, 
particularly in the form of fossil fuels, I 
think it is essential that we press forward 
in every area of research, and this is one 
in which I think there may be great 
promise. It is, in my opinion, a great mis- 
take not to insist on greater efforts in 
this regard. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New Mexico (Mr, 
Lusan) yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washignton (Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want to be in the position of op- 
posing the gentleman’s amendment, but 
I do want to state in response to the ques- 
tion which was just asked that there is 
$4.1 million in the existing budget for 
geothermal research. It is under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Geological 
Survey. There is geothermal research 
underway. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we can treat 
the amendment on its own merit, but I 
hope that none of the Members will base 
their decisions on a misinterpretation of 
the facts that the gentleman perhaps did 
not understand. There is $4.1 million in 
the budget under NSF and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for geothermal re- 
search. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. Syms), 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico (Mr. Lusan). The 
potential for geothermal energy appears 
to be substantial. Last year, however, the 
Office of Management and Budget im- 
pounded what little money was appro- 
priated by the Congress for research in 
this area. 

In these times of uncertainty regard- 
ing the international situation, it is most 
important, I think, for the United States 
to strive for self-sufficiency in the energy 
field. Geothermal power is especially at- 
tractive because it is pollution free in ad- 
dition to being energy efficient. Contrary 
to popular belief the potential for geo- 
thermal power is not confined to those 
western States with hydrothermal acti- 
vity. There is every reason to believe that 
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the “dry hole” will be more useful in the 
long run, and these can be developed 
anywhere. 

In addition to increasing appropria- 
tions for R. & D. in geothermal power, 
it is important that Government encour- 
age private enterprise to increase their 
R. & D. activities in alternate sources of 
energy. Such activity has been under 
way in my State. Aerojet Nuclear, Inc. 
has been working closely with the AEC 
in the development of a prototype geo- 
thermal powerplant. With a shortage of 
fossil fuels looming it is important that 
development of new energy sources pro- 
ceed at an increased rate. To neglect a 
natural resource such as geothermal 
energy would be to the detriment of the 
Nation’s economy as well as to our na- 
tional security. 

I hope that my colleagues will join me 
in supporting this amendment; I feel 
that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
one of the few Government agencies that 
gives the taxpayers their money’s worth 
in returns. This program deserves our 
support. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. DICKINSON) . 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for his action in 
offering this amendment. I support his 
amendment and urge the Members to 
offer their support. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a very dif- 
ficult bill. I can understand that many 
members want to cut the bill, and there 
are others who want to add to it. We have 
made some substantial cuts to the Atomic 
Energy Commission weapons program 
and we have also reduced other pro- 
grams. There are other areas in the bill 
where we have provided some substan- 
tial increases. 

My friend, the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. LUJAN) is a fine gentleman 
and a valued Member of this House. 
However, I oppose his amendment be- 
cause there are funds in several areas 
throughout the budget for geothermal 
research. The Public Works—AEC Sub- 
committee has included $1,770,000 in 
geothermal investigation for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. As the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. McCormack) has 
pointed out, there are funds in the 
budget of the National Science Founda- 
tion for geothermal research. 

In addition to these amounts, the ap- 
propriation bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment which passed the House yester- 
day contained a substantial amount for 
geothermal research. 

Because there are substantial amounts 
providea throughout the Government for 
this research, we did not feel that more 
funds, which were not asked for in the 
budget, should be provided. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico (Mr. LUJAN). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 206, noes 205, 
not voting 22, as follows: . 


[Roll No. 309] 
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Ruth 

St Germain 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 


Frelinghuysen 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Anderson, 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Downing 
Drinan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
1 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


rd, 
William D. 
Forsythe 


y 
Froehlich 
Gaydos 
Gilman 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ml, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boland 
Bowen 
Breckinridge 


AYES—206 


Ginn 
Goldwater 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 


Hechler, W, Va. 


Heinz 
Hicks 
Hinshaw 
Holtzman 
Horton 


Kastenmeier 
Keating 


Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 


McCloskey 
McCollister 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Maraaziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Obey 

O'Hara 
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Brooks 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Butler 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins, tl, 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schroeder 
Shoup 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 


Thomson, Wis. 


Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 


Dominick V, 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Devine 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 


Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Henderson 
Hillis 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Kyros 


Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
‘Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex, 
Winn 
Wwolft 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young, 11, 
Young, S.C. 


Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
McCormack 


Young, Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 
NOT VOTING—22 


Derwinski Peyser 
Esch 


Fisher 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Holifield 

King 

Nedzi 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and I rise in 
support of the bill. 

It has now been 4 years since Congress 
first appropriated funds to begin con- 
struction of Paintsville Lake in the dis- 
trict that I represent. 

Johnson County and the city of 
Paintsville, Ky., have repeatedly suffered 
millions of dollars in flood damage 
throughout the years. The Levisa Fork of 
the Big Sandy River back in 1957 was at 
least 10 feet above flood stage in the city 
of Paintsville. And another devastating 
flood of approximately the same depth 
occurred in 1963. 

The Paint Creek reservoir is necessary 
from the standpoint of controlling floods 
in the Big Sandy area. 

The Corps of Engineers is to be com- 
plimented for moving ahead on Paint 
Creek and for the great work performed 
throughout the whole of eastern Ken- 
tucky in recommending flood control 
projects that have saved lives and re- 
duced property damage. 

Several reservoirs yet remain to be 
constructed before we have an adequate 
fiood control program in eastern Ken- 


Ashbrook 


Tiernan 
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tucky in both the Kentucky and Big 
Sandy River sections. 

Then again we must move forward 
now with Yatesville, Red River, and Ty- 
gartts Creek reservoirs. 

In the event the Paint Creek railway 
bridge is destroyed by flood—and this 
liked to have occured in 1957—the whole 
Big Sandy Valley will be paralyzed above 
this point. In other words, the coal could 
not be moved in railway cars until such 
time as the bridge was reconstructed. 
The construction of the Paint Creek res- 
ervoir will alleviate this situation. 

It is claimed that the Corps of Engi- 
neers failed to report the existence of a 
geologic fault—a flaw in the earth’s 
crust—under the area covered by the 
lake. It is claimed that this fault was not 
mentioned in the environmental impact 
statement filed by the corps in August 
1971. The corps did so report. 

This fault in the earth is no secret, It 
has been known for years, and has been 
described in various geology publications. 

During the Public Works Subcommit- 
tee’s consideration of this project, a ques- 
tion was asked about the effect of the 
fault upon the proposed dam. And this 
is the response of the spokesman for the 
Corps of Engineers: 

The existence of the fault in the vicinity of 
the Paintsville project has been known for 
many years. The location and description are 
contained in numerous publications. The 
Corps was aware of the subsurface conditions 
during surface reports and studies in the 
1960s. 

In addition, the geological reconnaissance 
of the proposed Paintsville Reservoir was con- 
ducted during the early design stage with all 
structural features being mapped and eval- 
uated, including the faults in the area. 

Due to the age of the structural features 
and reservoir design, seismic activity is not 
anticipated in the Paintsville area. Design of 
the Paintsville dam and appurtenances, how- 
ever, will include considerations for seismic 
acceleration, which is a current design pro- 
cedure for all Corps of Engineers reservoir 
projects. 

In this regard, an expert in the field of geo- 
physics will assist in the evaluation of the 
design of the Paintsville project. No problems 
in the developing of a proper design are an- 
ticipated. 


That is the statement of the Corps of 
Engineers, and I think it is reasonable 
and sound. 

Bear in mind that the fault is not un- 
der the dam itself, but under an area up- 
stream which will be covered by the lake. 

Now, as to a claim that there are oil 
and gas wells in the area which might 
contaminate the lake, that is a minor 
matter. Such abandoned wells are rou- 
tinely plugged before reservoirs are filled. 
This presents no hazard whatever, I am 
informed by the corps. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ECKHARDT 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ECKHARDT: On 
page 3, line 1, strike the words “That of 
such,” strike all of lines 2 through 6, and 
strike the words on line 7 “have been ex- 
pended; provided funds.” 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment is to strike the 
following language: 
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“That of such amount $100,000 may be ex- 
pended for objects of a confidential nature 
and in any such case the certificate of the 
Commission as to the amount of the ex- 
penditure and that it is deemed inadvisable 
to specify the nature thereof shall be demed 
a sufficient voucher for the sum therein ex- 
pressed to have been expended: Provided 
further, That from this ap-” 


This is the amount tkat goes to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I would ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee if he is at liberty to tell me 
what the $100,000, which may be ex- 
pended without the Controller knowing 
about it, is for? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I would say 
to my distinguished friend that years ago 
the bill included $200,000 to allow the 
chairman to make commitments of a 
confidential nature. A number of years 
ago this was lowered to $100,000. It has 
been reduced, but it has been carried in 
the bill for several years as authorized 
in the basic legislation. We must trust 
somebody in this Government and I trust 
the Chairman of the AEC to use these 
funds with discretion. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man but I would trust the Comptroller 
also. As a matter of fact this legislation 
which is positive legislation might be 
subject to a point of order under clause 
2 of rule XXI, were it not for the deplor- 
able fact that the Rules Committee has 
commenced generally waiving that rule. 

I have no objection to waiving that 
rule with respect to its relationship to the 
failure at this time of the atomic energy 
authorization bill having been passed. If 
it were waived only with respect to those 
matters, because the authorization bill 
has not yet been passed, it would be all 
right, but when we pass this sweeping 
waiver of points of order under rule XXI, 
clause 2, we permit all kinds of positive 
legislation. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, regarding waivers of points of or- 
der on appropriation bills, the authoriz- 
ing bill for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was passed in the House and in the 
Senate and is now awaiting the signature 
of the President. If it had been signed, 
it would not have been necessary to have 
this waiver of the rule, but in order to 
hasten this bill along and to proceed in 
an orderly manner, we want to proceed 
with the appropriation bill at this time. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that. I certainly think the 
chairman is right in asking for the 
waiver of the rule in that respect, but 
had the authorization bill been final and 
had there not been any suspension of 
rule XXI-C, the point of order I am now 
making would be good. 

That is the point I am making. I ob- 
ject to a waiver of a rule that changes 
that result. Let me point out here that 
what this does is to permit the expendi- 
ture of money by the agency with only 
the statement that the matter is of a 
confidential nature. Therefore, the 
agency does not want to disclose the pur- 
pose for which it is expended. 
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If this were not in the bill, all the 
agency would have to do is file the 
voucher in accordance with title 31, 
United States Code, sections 71, 72, and 
74. That does not mean for a moment 
that they are going to have to disclose in 
the voucher any confidential or secret 
information. 

Mr. Chairman, we spend billions of dol- 
lars for matters of a most confidential 
and secret nature through both the 
armed services appropriation, and 
through the atomic energy appropriation. 
All it means, if this provision were not in 
the bill, is that the Comptroller General 
would have a right to go in and find out 
what the money is expended for. He is 
the only one that is entitled to that right. 
The Comptroller General has security 
clearance. He can look at secret matters. 
I trust the representative of this Con- 
gress to look at that information. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we write 
positive legislation in an appropriations 
bill that never appeared in the authori- 
zation bill? The question was not raised 
before the legislative committee. Why 
do we need to write such positive legis- 
lation in an appropriations bill? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I would like to ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. The dif- 
ficulty I have with this language is not 
only that outlined by the gentleman from 
Texas, but in addition, there is no stand- 
ard set forth in this bill as to the basis 
on which it needs to be confidential. It 
does not say national defense or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Chairman, should we not set some 
standards? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I assure my friend that this re- 
lates to matters of a confidential nature 
and it is only a small item out of a $1,- 
676,000,000 amount for AEC’s operating 
expenses. 

It allows some discretion for the chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission 
if she feels it necessary to make expendi- 
tures of a confidential nature. Then, she 
would be empowered to do so. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me at the very least it should 
be written so that she must certify that 
it must be kept confidential to protect 
national defense information, or some 
other specific language such as that as 
to the general basis on which it must be 
kept confidential. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, if 
there was such a question involved, and 
if it were important, what committee 
would be best qualified to determine 
whether that special status should be 
granted? It would seem to me the legis- 
lative committee, in this case the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and not 
the Appropriations Committee. This ap- 
pears in the appropriation for the first 
time. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. The gentleman has 
a valid point. I would simply like to add 
that it seems to me we have all gotten 
a liberal education in the past couple 
of months as to the abuses such vague 
words as “national security” can be used 
to cover. We had better start being a 
little bit more conscious of the dangers 
of this kind of vague secrecy authority, 
which can be used for legitimate but also 
for illegitimate purposes. 

I commend the gentleman for raising 
this point. a 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I merely rise to say 
we did strike such language out of the 
Coast Guard legislation, and I believe 
for exactly the same reason. I thank my 
colleagues for doing so. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I should like to point 
out that the basic Atomic Energy Act, 
which establishes the five-man Atomic 
Energy Commission, contains within it 
certain very grave responsibilities that 
are assigned to the members of that 
Commission. Those responsibilities are 
the kind which control its judgment if 
it should be called upon to make this 
kind of an expenditure. As a consequence 
this is therefore not an intergovernmen- 
tal type of thing. 

I believe it should be noted and under- 
stood also that with respect to the 
atomic establishment there are certain 
areas of extremely critical security na- 
ture. We have had a practice in those 
cases of keeping the numbers of people 
who need to know down to the smallest 
possible number. Striking this would 
add one more, namely, the Comptroller 
General, and would open it up for him. 
As a consequence, rather than just the 
five-man Commission of very carefully 
selected people we might have a whole 
crowd of investigation in on this kind of 
thing. 

For the amount of money involved, 
$100,000, there is simply no reason to en- 
gage in that kind of security risk taking. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would simply comment that we 
would be well-advised to make a general 
review of the language used for this 
type of security coverage so that we can 
write or rewrite our legislation to pro- 
vide more precise guidelines for ʻau- 
thorizing the use of secrecy. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I just wanted to point out the fact that 
this item has been in the appropriation 
bill for a number of years and it is an 
item which is pretty carefully described. 
In other words, it has to be for objects 
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of a confidential nature, and in such 
cases a certificate must be made that 
the object is of confidential nature. I 
suggest to the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Ohio that this 
is subject to audit by the Comptroller 
General. If at any time the Commis- 
sion makes a certificate which does not 
comply with the provisions of this law 
I am sure the Comptroller General could 
and would take cognizance of it. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I æn glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If that be the only 
thing that the Comptroller General can 
look at, to find out whether or not the 
head of the Atomic Energy Commission 
has said this is of a confidential nature, 
that is all he could find. That is exactly 
the point I am making. He ought to 
know what it is really spent for. 

Mr. RHODES. I am sorry, but I have 
to disagree with the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I have just talked 
to the General Accounting Office, and 
I understand the process the gentleman 
describes is the process available under 
existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, if we put this in, it 
will change it, and all he can iook to is 
whether or not the head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has said it is con- 
fidential. That is all we are trying to do. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, we 
should make a little legislative history 
right here. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations handling this 
bill, I am of the opinion that the Comp- 
troller General can look behind that 
certificate to make sure that the matter 
certified is actually of a confidential 
nature. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RHODES) will yield, I will ask a question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Evins) does the chairman of the sub- 
committee on this side of the aisle so 
construe the matter? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I do. And if 
the gentleman would like to confer with 
us on this matter we would be glad to 
discuss it with him at length. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that both sides seem to 
believe the interpretation of this lan- 
guage is that once the matter is listed 
as confidential material when the 
voucher is issued, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral within the limits of his security 
clearance can determine whether or not 
it is in fact confidential material and so 
properly classify it, looking into the real 
facts of the voucher, if that is the under- 
standing, I will ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) has 
stated my understanding of the matter 
better than I could do so myself. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Arizona yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas make such a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 101. Not to exceed 5 per centum of 
appropriations made available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for “Operating expenses” and 
“Plant and capital equipment” may be trans- 
ferred between such appropriations, but 
neither such appropriation, except as other- 
wise provided herein, shall be increased by 
more than 5 per centum by any such trans- 
fers, and any such transfers shall be re- 
ported promptly to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) 
to respond to a question, if he will please. 

On page 19 of the report there is an 
item which says, “St. John’s River Basin, 
Maine Study—a total of $50,000 is in- 
cluded in the bill to initiate the St. John’s 
River Basin study.” 

Does this have anything to co with the 
Dickey-Lincoln project, or will it in any 
way serve to revive that project? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man I would say to the gentleman, that 
this study involves the St. John’s River 
and would involve a small project, only 
for the State of Maine. It is under a new 
name, because it is a much smaller proj- 
ect. It is a study; it is not the large over- 
all New England projcct. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that of 
two Senators in the other body, one 
favors the larger project and the other 
favors the smaller project. The commit- 
tee would certainly favor only the smaller 
project. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, actually 
the only resemblance between this proj- 
ect and the Dickey-Lincoln project is that 
they are both on the same river. This 
is a much smaller project. The State of 
Maine has no hydroelectric projects at 
all. It is an energy-short area, and I 
would vote the money for this project. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me to 
be a feasible project as far as the overall 
benefits are concerned. If the gentleman 
would yield further, let me assure him 
that as one Member of the Committee, 
if there is an attempt on the part of 
the other body to enlarge this project 
to even closely resemble the Dickey-Lin- 
coln project in prior years, I, as one con- 
feree, will oppose it. 
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Mr. WYLIE. What the gentleman from 
Arizona and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee are saying is that this is a small 
local project confined to the State of 
Maine, and is not a huge hydroelectric 
New England project as contemplated by 
the Dickey-Lincoln project? 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE— 
CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

The following appropriations shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers for authorized civil functions 
of the Department of the Army pertaining to 
rivers and harbors, flood control, beach 
erosion, and related purposes: 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated in 
my supplemental views, I think there 
are a number of problems with this 
bill. First, the bill contains a number of 
projects which in one man’s opinion, do 
not belong here. One involved a naviga- 
tion channel through coastal wetlands 
which according to information I have, 
will bisect and pollute a State declared 
wild and scenic river of the highest water 
quality in the State. 

Of 23 formal comments submitted in 
the corps’ draft impact statement, 18 
have been critical, including those of the 
Departments of Commerce and Interior, 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
and the Louisiana Advisory Committee 
on Coastal and Marine Resources. 

Still another has been opposed by the 
Environmental Protection Agency as en- 
vironmentally unsound and because the 
benefits of the project would seem to ac- 
crue largely to pulp mills which want to 
flush their pollution downstream. 

The Governor of Illinois has just an- 
nounced his opposition to the Lincoln 
Lake project in Illinois because of ris- 
ing costs and environmental complica- 
tions. 

The cost-benefit ratio for many of 
these projects was calculated any num- 
ber of years ago and a 344-percent dis- 
count rate was used. 

If the calculations were made again, 
using the 5%¢-percent discount rate used 
today, a good number of them would 
clearly be economically unjustified. The 
second problem with this bill is that for 
some projects the Corps of Engineers has 
simply not followed the law. 

For example, there are six projects in 
this bill for which construction was initi- 
ated after the enactment of the National 
Environmental Protection Act and for 
which no final environmental impact 
statement is yet available as clearly re- 
quired by that law. In all, there are 119 
projects in this bill for which draft and/ 
or final environmental impact statements 
have not been filed with the Council on 
Environmental Quality. The bill provides 
$438 million to carry on those projects. 

While some people contend that no en- 
vironmental impact statements are re- 
quired for these projects, I disagree. The 
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act itself, legislative history, and guide- 
lines for States implementation and the 
courts all indicate otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I have roughly four 
choices: I could offer an amendment to 
make an across-the-board cut for all 
corps projects in an attempt to sym- 
bolically show that I think this budget is 
too large, hoping that the corps would 
cut funds from the most questionable 
projects. But, based on past performance 
of the corps, we know that would not 
happen. 

Or, I could offer an amendment to cut 
funds for all 119 projects for which en- 
vironmental impact statements are not 
available. But, frankly, given the politi- 
cal facts of life surrounding public works 
bills, I don’t have much hope of such an 
amendment passing. 

Third, I could offer an amendment to 
knock out the six projects for which con- 
struction began after January 1, 1970, the 
date on which NEPA took effect. 

The fact is that none of these would 
work and I would be wasting the com- 
mittee’s time. The other alternative left 
for me is simply to vote against this en- 
tire bill, which is what I intend to do. I 
also intend to vote for amendments to 
delete other projects which will be offered 
by others. 

I realize that the Corps of Engineers 
can give various reasons for not filing 
impact statements: that the program was 
authorized before 1970; that money was 
appropriated before 1970; that some local 
work was done before 1970; or that the 
project was neither controversial nor 
would produce significant environmental 
damage. But the fact is that the courts 
have ruled otherwise and while it is un- 
likely that the Congress will stop funds 
for these projects, it is not at all un- 
likely that the courts will stop them for 
not complying with NEPA. 

Just last week a Federal district court 
in Wisconsin ordered the corps to stop 
dredging a segment of the Mississippi. 
The project had been underway for 5 
days and was to have been completed in 
2 or 3 more. the corps took the posi- 
tion that a project of less than a mile 
was not a major undertaking and was 
exempt from NEPA. 

The court ruled otherwise, and a proj- 
ect the corps said was not subject to 
NEPA has been stopped because an en- 
vironmental impact statement was not 
completed. 

I say all this for this reason: I realize 
the Members of this body all value the 
projects in their districts, I have one of 
my own in my district. As far as the Con- 
gress is concerned they probably have 
little to worry about in terms of a cutoff 
of funds. But the courts are a different 
matter. 

I would suggest that those of you who 
have the 119 projects without impact 
statements in your districts and want to 
keep them, ought to encourage the corps 
to finish the environmental impact state- 
ments on them. With my comments on 
this legislation last year and this year, 
I have tried to encourage the corps to 
get those impact statements done be- 
cause, in my judgment, they are required 
by law. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to serve notice 
right now that I intend to offer an 
amendment to the next year’s bill rec- 
ommending that for every project for 
which a 102 statement has not been filed, 
that I think 5 years will have been a long 
enough time to have given the Corps of 
Engineers a chance to produce them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For expenses necessary for the collection 
and study of basic information pertaining to 
river and harbor, flood control, shore protec- 
tion, and related projects, restudy of author- 
ized projects, and when authorized by law, 
surveys and studies of projects prior to au- 
thorization for construction, $53,939,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That $1,000,000 of this appropriation shall be 
transferred to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife for studies, investigations, and 
reports thereon as required by the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
563-565), to provide that wildlife conserva- 
tion shall receive equal consideration and be 
coordinated with other features of water-re- 
source development programs of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CARNEY OF OHIO 


Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carney of 
Ohio: Page 5, line 8, insert immediately after 
“Army” the following: “: Provided further, 
That $10,000 of this appropriation shall be 
available to conduct a feasibility study with 
respect to canalization of the Beaver and Ma- 
honing Rivers”, 


Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
and my fellow Members of the House, 
this will probably be the easiest vote the 
Members have ever had in this session 
or in most any session. In the proposed 
appropriation for the Corps of Engineers 
there is an amount of $53,939,000. First 
of all, Mr. Chairman, I ask for no ad- 
ditional money. All I ask is that $10,000 
of this $53 million be set aside for the 
Corps of Engineers to conduct a study of 
the canalization of the Beaver and Ma- 
honing Rivers in western Pennsyvania 
and northeastern Ohio. 

The canal feasibility study was unani- 
mously authorized by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works on October 12, 
1972, and put in their bill and adopted 
by this body, but the Corps of Engineers 
was unable to include these funds in the 
project book for the fiscal year 1974 
budget due to the late approval of the 
measure. 

On April 18, however, I talked to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) who 
was very cooperative, and I received a 
capability study from the Corps of Zn- 
gineers saying that they would be able 
to utilize for the purpose of conducting 
studies and holding public hearings $10,- 
000 for fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that this does not conflict with any budg- 
et objectives. The purpose of this study 
is to determine if a proposed stub canal 
is feasible in terms of economic, social, 
and environmental effects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out one other thing, and that is that I 
have the rather dubious distinction as 
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a Member of the Congress in filling the 
shoes of one of the greatest Members 
who ever worked in this Congress, and 
that is the late Honorable Michael J. 
Kirwan who, for many years, was the 
subcommittee chairman of the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Those Members who knew Mike, and 
most of the present Members did, knew 
that for many years he worked for a ca- 
nal from the Ohio River to Lake Erie. 

Unfortunately, opposition in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, killed that project, and 
Mike Kirwan’s dream. It was never real- 
ized. 

I want to point out to the new Mem- 
bers, because all of the old-time Mem- 
bers know this, that Mike Kirwan was 
not only a Congressman for the 19th 
District of Ohio, but he was a Congress- 
man for the entire United States. 

There is hardly a veteran here who at 
some time or other did not go to Mike 
Kirwan, and Mike Kirwan always gave 
them a hearing. I am asking the Mem- 
bers to approve this, which is a modified 
version of Mike’s study, based upon what 
he did for the Members. I am asking the 
Members to give the same consideration 
here, a hearing and a chance to be heard, 
that Mike gave the Members on their 
many projects. That is all I am asking 
for is $10,000 to see if this project is 
feasible. 

I live in an area in northeastern Ohio 
near western Pennsylvania which is 
Plagued with seasonal, cyclical unem- 
ployment. The unfortunate part is that 
it costs us More money to assemble raw 
materials. We are an old steel center with 
very fine, trained workers. It costs us 
more to assemble the raw materials. The 
Lykes Sheet & Tube Co., our biggest 
employer, has said that unless they can 
get some relief through a stub canal and 
water transportation to bring their raw 
materials in, they are going to be forced 
to shut down. 

I do not know whether this canal is 
economically feasible. I do not know if 
there is enough natural water in the riv- 
ers to maintain a year around flow. All 
I am asking is for a chance to have the 
Corps of Engineers make studies and to 
have some public hearings to see whether 
or not this project is feasible. I assure the 
Members that should the Corps of En- 
gineers say it is not feasible, I will never 
come back to this Congress and appear 
up here again and ask for more money. 
I do tell the Members that if they say 
it is feasible, I will fight for a canal in 
my district with everything I have got. 
There is no additional money asked for 
here. This is not the Kirwan Canal. This 
will be the canalization of two existing 
rivers. The experts tell me that the wa- 
ter is there, and I think that the Corps 
of Engineers should be allowed to have 
hearings, public hearings, where every- 
body involved would have a chance to 
have their say and then go on from there. 
I ask the Members for support. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with much regret 
that I oppose the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio. He is one of the 
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most delightful gentlemen in the House. 

Mike Kirwan was my predecessor as 
chairman of this subcommittee. We all 
know that for years Mike Kirwan ad- 
vocated the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal. I don’t usually oppose a study, 
but the Governor of Pennsylvania and 
members of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion have expressed opposition to it. In 
addition, I am informed that, at today’s 
prices, the stub canal would cost about 
$1.1 billion. This would amount to about 
$18 million a mile. 

I want to say to my friend from Ohio 
that he is fighting in the tradition of his 
illustrious predecessor and he is to be 
commended. I regret I cannot support 
his amendment. I ask that it be de- 
feated. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with in- 
terest to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and I heard him plead 
for a project in his district. I can under- 
stand the economic situation which he 
has explained to the Members, but for 
those who have been here for a number 
of years, his predecessor, Mike Kirwan, 
was unable to convince the Congress that 
we should ever build the Lake Erie-Ohio 
Canal. The figures during Mike's life- 
time have skyrocketed to the figures you 
have just heard the distinguished chair- 
man of this subcommittee reiterate— 
over $18 million a mile. 

I thought when the late Mike Kirwan 
passed to his reward that we had heard 
the last of the canal, but now we have a 
new version of this project called the 
Stub Canal. 

I have been around here long enough 
to know that the Stub Canal is like the 
camel’s nose in the tent. If we would just 
let it in to eat a little, the first thing we 
know the camel is in the tent and we are 
on the outside, and that is what will hap- 
pen if we authorize the $10,000 for the 
Stub Canal. 

The Corps of Engineers has studied 
this in every respect. It is basically a 
fight between two States. If this Stub 
Canal is built it will adversely affect the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania econom- 
ically. For that reason the Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania, who hap- 
pens to belong to the opposite political 
party, after a careful search of all the 
facts to determine whether or not any 
benefits could come to that section of the 
country which would enable us to build 
this canal or to make a study, has come 
down and asked the entire Pennsylvania 
delegation, to oppose this because all the 
information that the State agencies are 
able to determine and all the informa- 
tion we are able to get from the Corps 
of Engineers is that there is no reason 
to waste $10,000 on studying this dead 
camel. Let us bury it. Let us keep it where 
it is, with the late Mike Kirwin, and hope 
we will not hear any more about the 
Stub Canal in Ohio. 

Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. I want to point 
out I got a letter of apology from Gover- 
nor Shapp of Pennsylvania. He said he 
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thought this was the lake to river canal. 
I have a letter of apology in my files 
signed by him at least in which he apolo- 
gizes. He did not even know what I was 
talking about. This is not the Kirwan 
Canal, this is the canalization of two 
rivers, and the Corps of Engineers has 
assured me it should be studied. They 
have told me that. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Governor Shapp has 
been in touch with the dean of our dele- 
gation Dr. Morcan and myself and even 
though he has written my colleague a 
letter, and I do not doubt he did, I must 
oppose the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MORGAN). 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio, in his 
kind way sent me a copy of the letter 
from the Governor’s office. It was not 
signed by the Governor himself. It was 
signed by a man in the Governor's office 
named Norvalle Reese, one of his secre- 
taries. It was not signed by the Governor. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great reluc- 
tance that I stand in opposition to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Ohio. 

I think there are some facts that 
must be brought to the attention of the 
Members. The Mon-Yough Chamber of 
Commerce, that represents some 80 par- 
ticular businesses in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania which would be affected by this 
amendment if it were adopted by this 
committee, has gone on record repeat- 
edly and has stated that they are un- 
alterably against this program. Second, 
the Greater Pittsburgh area chamber 
of commerce, which my good friend 
indicates would be affected in some in- 
direct respects, also has gone on record 
through their chamber of commerce and 
the combined voice of business, that this 
canal should not be built. 

Whatever name we call this turkey, 
the big ditch, the little ditch, the big- 
little ditch, it has been kicking around 
for the last 30 or 40 years in our area. 
I oppose this amendment. Every Con- 
gressman in the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion opposes this amendment. The dean 
of the delegation took time to appear 
personally before the committee oppos- 
ing this amendment. Every Governor of 
Pennsylvania has opposed this amend- 
ment. 

In 1957, just to illustrate the attention 
this project has received throughout the 
years, the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Commission requested the consulting 
firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis to study 
the feasibility of constructing the canal. 
That firm advised it was not practical 
and above all gave the further advice 
that such a canal would not be to the 
best interest of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. This same study recur- 
red in 1965. 

I would like to close with another ob- 
servation. 

Just recently the National Water Com- 
mission made available a study for this 
Congress, for the Nation in general, and 
also the administration, and reported 
that it recommends a toll or user tax be 
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put into effect on inland waterways, and 
the whole proposition surrounding this 
big-little ditch or the big ditch or the 
little ditch involves a toll-free concept. 

Second, that all costs for the construc- 
tion in such projects be put on the local 
communities and local localities on this 
question. 

Again, with great respect, sincere re- 
spect, to my friend from our neighboring 
State, I do have to make this observa- 
tion, and it is not easy. I oppose the 
amendment and urge that it be defeated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, over a period of years 
I have stood in this well many times to 
oppose this canal. It is designed and con- 
ceived for one steel company in Ohio to 
make it competitive with the other steel 
companies in Pennsylvania. 

Let me tell the Members that this 
canal has been studied, and studied al- 
most to death. The first time it was stud- 
ied is in House Document 277 in the 73d 
Congress. Here we are, 40 years later in 
the 93d Congress, asking for the restudy 
of this same canal. 

I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Saytor) when he stated 
this is a foot in the door approach. This 
canal—known as the Mononogahela- 
Ohio River-Lake Erie canal was proposed 
first in 1919. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Car- 
NEY) said this is a stub canal between 
two rivers, the Mahoning and Beaver, 
but by putting those rivers together and 
using barges, they can get their steel 
into Lake Erie cheaper than Pennsyl- 
vania steel. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot see us going 
forward with a project costing $18 mil- 
lion per mile and going to cost $2.5 bil- 
lion dollars, the final version of this 
canal, for one single steel company. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ). 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentlemen frim Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Gaypos, and Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to oppose my good friend from Ohio, but 
I have long been against this canal. 

Mr. Chairman, here we are today at- 
tempting to revive the project known as 
the Stub Canal, but please believe me 
when I say that the canal is going to grow 
and grow into a big ditch. 

Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Carney). 

Mr. CARNEY if Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Moreau, corrected me, and now I want to 
correct him. It is not one steel company. 
There are U.S. Steel, Republic Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube plus all the 
fabricators of my district. 

One more thing, all up the Beaver 
River, all the towns such as Ellwood 
City, and Newcastle in western Penn- 
sylvania also are for the canal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
very fine, but the same steel companies 
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and steelworkers are in my district and 
they do not want the canal. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the neces- 
sary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the last thing this 
committee needs is a good battle be- 
tween Ohio and Pennsylvania, so if the 
Congressman from Youngstown will per- 
mit me, I have a solution for the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania who have taken 
the well. 

This Congressman, whose 62,000 acres 
would have been inundated by the Ohio 
River-Lake Erie Canal, along with the 
Congressman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
VicortTo) has a bill in the Committee 
on Public Works to deauthorize the Lake 
Erie Canal. I recommend the support of 
all the gentlemen from Pennsylvania who 
have taken the well to support our leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the gen- 
tleman from Youngstown, I would say to 
him that this Congressman, the very 
first time he ever spoke in the well of 
this House, was to stand up to the late 
great Michael Kirwan and ask this 
House to vote against his canal when 
he wanted $750,000. After I got through 
speaking, the gentleman who went on 
to become the Governor of Mississippi, 
John Bell Williams, got up and said: 

Let’s give Mike his damned ditch, 


That is exactly what happened on the 
House floor, and he got it minus two 
votes. 

Mr. Chairman, I do say in all fairness 
that this is a $10,000 channelization 
study. We can deauthorize the Ohio Riv- 
er canal by getting on with Mr. VIco- 
RITO’S and my bill to solve this problem. 
I have no objection to the study and 
would recommend it to my colleagues. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. I yield to 
my colleague from Ohio (Mr. KEATING). 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CaRNEY). 

I wish to associate myself with his 
remarks and with those of the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. J. WILLIAM STAN- 
TON), 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I believe it has been clearly established 
by now that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Carney) is not asking for a canal. 
He is merely asking for the channeliza- 
tion of two rivers which are already 
downstream from a major industrial area 
and therefore do not involve any hor- 
rendous ecological problems or the like. 

I oppose the concept of the “Kirwan 
ditch,” which I thought would have 
been a serious mistake from many stand- 
points, but that is not what the gentle- 
man is asking for. He is asking only for 
a study of a newer channelization. If the 
study is impartial, which I would hope it 
would be, it would bring out whether 
there are any serious drawbacks to this 
proposal. I believe the gentleman has 
made a reasonable suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Carney). 
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The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law; and detailed 
studies, and plans and specifications, of proj- 
ects (including those for development with 
participation or under consideration for par- 
ticipation by States, local governments, or 
private groups) authorized or made eligible 
for selection by law (but such studies shall 
not constitute a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to construction): $864,569,000 to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for projects not authorized by law or 
which are authorized by law limiting the 
amount to be appropriated therefor, except 
as may be within the limits of the amount 
now or hereafter authorized to be appro- 
priated: Provided further, That $1,100,000 of 
this appropriation shall be transferred to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for 
Studies, investigations, and reports thereon 
as required by the Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 563-565) to 
provide that wildlife conservation shall re- 
ceive equal consideration and be coordinated 
with other features of water-resource de- 
velopment programs of the Department of 
the Army. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLOSKEY 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCCLOSKEY: 
“on page 5, line 17, strike “$864,569,000,” and 
insert in Meu thereof “$848,569,000.” 

On page 6, line 6, add: “Provided further, 
that no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for construction of the new Melones 
Lake project.” 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this is the first time that I have 
ever had the privilege of rising on the 
floor of the House to express a position 
concurred in by the Honorable Governor 
of the State of California, Ronald Rea- 
gan, and the Senator from California, 
JoHN TUNNEY. It is a bipartisan issue, and 
an issue of some interest, I believe, to 
the committee. 

I want to apologize to the distinguished 
gentlemen of the subcommittee for not 
raising this earlier, before the markup 
session of the subcommittee, but from the 
facts I shall relate I believe the gentle- 
men of the subcommittee will under- 
stand that this issue has only been re- 
cently raised in the courts of California 
on the points I wish to make. 

This amendment would delete $16 mil- 
lion from this year’s portion of con- 
tinuing construction of the New Melones 
Dam. The New Melones Dam was orig- 
inally authorized on the central Cali- 
fornia Stanislaus River in 1944, a much 
smaller dam, primarily for flood control 
purposes. 

In 1962 the authorization was in- 
creased, to be an extremely large dam, 
620 feet high, to impound 2.4 million 
acre-feet, primarily for power use and 
for the use of water for irrigation 
purposes. 

Since that initial authorization near- 
ly $40 million of the $218 million esti- 
mated cost of the dam has been spent, 
and this year’s appropriation would be 
for the continuing work on the diversion 
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tunnel and works in connection with the 
dam. 

Now, what has happened since we au- 
thorized this dam in 1962? Well, first, at 
the present time, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, in Cali- 
fornia, has enjoined further construction 
of the dam. At present no construction 
can proceed, and the matter is going to 
be heard on July 9 of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I will come to my sec- 
ond point, and this is the point which 
makes this a far greater issue than 
merely the one of the conservationists 
who would like to preserve the white 
water and the raft trips down the river. 
This river has become in the last few 
years the second most popular white 
water river in America, second only to 
the Colorado. 

What has happened is that on April 
5 of this year, less than 3 months ago, 
the State Water Resources Board in the 
State of California unanimously ruled in 
a 5 to 0 decision that the impoundment 
of three-fourths of the water sought by 
the Bureau of Reclamation could not 
proceed and that water could be im- 
pounded only to the extent which would 
fill the dam one-quarter full. 

What does that mean? If the State 
Water Resources Board of California is 
correct, it means that the primary pur- 
poses of the dam, the generation of pow- 
er and the use of water for irrigation, 
cannot be fulfilled. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what the board 
ruled on April 5: 

There certainly has been no demonstrated 
need for the additional water supplies de- 
veloped by this project outside of the local 
area. 

The bureau has failed in spirit if not in 
substance to meet the statutory require- 
ments for approval of a permit to appropri- 
ate water for such purposes. 

When the evidence indicates, as it does 
here; that an applicant already has a right 
to sufficient water to meet his needs for 
beneficial use within the foreseeable future, 
rights to additional water should be with- 
held. 


Thus the board has ruled that there 
is no need for the water that this dam 
seeks to impound, and will only permit 
the impoundment of a quarter of the 
water behind the dam. This means the 
cost benefits which were considered by 
the committee when it authorized the 
dam are no longer valid. The benefits 
of this dam were $13.5 million per year, 
but if they take out the power and the 
water consumption under this rule of 
the water board, the benefits drop to less 
than $5 million per year, and the costs 
are roughly $8 million per year. 

So the validity of the dam depends on 
whether or not the State Water Re- 
sources Board is upheld. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has hap- 
pened? The Bureau of Reclamation 
which applied to the State board for a 
permit to impound the full amount of 
water has been denied the rights applied 
for, and the Bureau of Reclamation has 
said: 

We are going to disregard the ruling of the 
State of California. 


And the State of California 2 weeks 
ago, on June 19, filed an action in the 
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Federal court for declaratory relief up- 
holding the State’s position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. McCtos- 
KEY) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCtos- 
KEY was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue before the committee is now one 
which must be considered against the 
fact that a Federal court has enjoined 
further construction of the dam, and 
with the State of California contending 
that its rights are paramount in order- 
ing a limit of the use of the dam to one- 
fourth of the capacity originally in- 
tended. 

With that issue before the courts, with 
the State Water Resources Board having 
ruled unanimously that there was no 
demonstrated use for the water at the 
present time, the Congress is faced with 
this position: Do we appropriate $16 mil- 
lion at this time for the continuing con- 
struction of a dam which can be filled 
only one-quarter full? 

Mr. Chairman, Russell Train—and I 
call the attention of my Republican col- 
leagues to this—Russell Train, Chairman 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, 
said this in a letter to the Corps of En- 
gineers 2 months ago: 

It appears to us the board’s decision con- 
stitutes a significant new development re- 
quiring further response by the concerned 
Federal agencies before irreversible actions 
are taken on the project as originally pro- 
posed, 


I think, Mr. Chairman, it is unwise 
for us to appropriate $16 million at a 
time when the Federal Government is 
reevaluating the project, when we have 
litigation pending as to whether or not 
the dam can even go forward, and at 
this time when we are in fiscal difficulties. 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Sisk). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that there 
was no conceivable need for this water 
that would be conserved in this partic- 
ular dam? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
was quoting from the opinion of the 
State Water Resources Board, citing that 
the need has not been demonstrated in 
the foreseeable future. 

Let me be specific in their ruling. 

What they said is as follows: 

By failing to present evidence of a specific 
plan to use the water conserved by the New 
Melones project for consumption purposes, 
the bureau has failed in spirit if not in sub- 
stance to meet the statutory requirements 
for approval of a permit to appropriate water 
for such purposes. 


They further say that until the need 
for use of the water is demonstrated, 
they will not grant a permit for such use. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman, where is this project lo- 
cated? Is it not a fact that it is located 
in the San Joaquin Valley in California? 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. It is entirely lo- 
cated within the State of California. 

Mr. SISK. Is it located in San Joaquin 
Valley? 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY., Yes, it is. 

I do not care what the State board said, 
but we are in a deficit situation now by 
over 1.5 million acre-feet of water in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. All I can tell you is 
the State Water Resources Board, which 
in the past has urged that water for use 
throughout the State be made available, 
says that this is not necessary. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is living in a 
dream world. I will tell you that. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

My colleagues, this project was author- 
ized in 1944. I visited that part of the 
country about 10 years ago and saw the 
dam when it was in the first stages of 
construction. To date $66.3 million has 
been allocated for planning and con- 
struction on the project. It is true a tem- 
porary injunction has been filed by the 
environmentalists on this project, but 
the final arguments will be made in July 
of this year. Because of the temporary 
injunction, the committee reduced the 
budget request from $18 million to $16 
million, a cut of $2 million. 

The flood control benefits are esti- 
mated to be over $2 million annually; 
the irrigation benefits are estimated to 
be $3.6 million annually; and power 
benefits are $5.6 million annually. Total 
benefits are $13.77 million annually. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me to be a 
good investment to spend $16 million for 
an annual return or over $13 million on 
this project. 

Because funding of the project is thirty 
percent complete I think we should not 
stop it at this time, but wait to see what 
decision the appeals court renders. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to the 
comments made earlier in connection 
with the Corps of Engineers responsibil- 
ity under the National Environmental 
Policy Act, I want to insert the follow- 
ing statement supplied to me by the 
corps regarding environmental impact 
statements. 

In order to comply with the spirit and 
philosophy of the NEPA, the Chief of 
Engineers directed a systematic review 
of all corps projects, and although not 
legislatively required, to have environ- 
mental statements prepared for all proj- 
ects that were complete or under con- 
struction prior to NEPA if such projects 
have impacts that might be considered 
significant for any reason. Recognition of 
the heavy workload that requirement im- 
posed, particularly in view of the em- 
phasis concurrently being placed on man- 
power ceilings and funding limitations, 
it was necessary to schedule the prepara- 
tion of statements over a period of time 
with priority to be given to the projects 
where controversies or unresolved envi- 
renmental issues were known to exist. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this project is very vital 
to the people I represent. It is now in the 
district represented by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Marnras). It was 
previously in the district represented by 
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our good friend from California (Mr. 
JOHNSON). 

I started working on this project when 
I first came to the Congress in 1957, so 
you can understand I have a deep interest 
in it. I had hoped that through all of us 
working together on it we would be able 
to get this project built by 1977. That 
is a period of 20 years. That is a career 
in Congress. So you can understand my 
deep feeling about the project. 

I know that Mr. JoHNson and Mr. 
MatTuias and Mr. Sisk and others whose 
districts are dependent upon this project 
for flood control and water conservation 
and all of the good things that we can 
provide through these projects feel equal- 
ly about it as I do. 

Mr. Chairman, this project is probably 
one of the finest environmental projects 
that will ever be built by the Corps of 
Engineers. We have worked very closely 
with the local Sierra Club people in the 
area, and they are for it. They have 
worked on it, so that we have water qual- 
ity that will provide clear water going 
down the river and into the delta area of 
California. 

We have water conservation benefits 
and power benefits, and in addition to 
that we will have bird habitats and hik- 
ing trails and caves that are being con- 
served. We have even taken a very valu- 
able species of spider out of one of the 
caves that would be inundated and have 
put it into another cave so that this 
valuable spider will be saved. My local 
conservationists are all for it. 

What we find is that conservationists 
and environmentalists that come from 
the city of San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento are against it. 

But we who live with it, where we have 
millions of dollars of flood damage about 
every few years from this river, know we 
have to have this project. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
McCLosKeEy), who lives over in the bay 
area, talks about the water rights, but 
.the gentleman does not tell us that this 
has been before the U.S. District Court, 
and is now on appeal before the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
which the environmental report and the 
need for the water is being determined by 
the U.S. courts. Certainly it will deter- 
mine the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment to build and to determine the rights 
of the water resources board of Cali- 
fornia to determine how the dam is built. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
that it is my deepest belief that we have 
got to move forward with this dam. We 
have to allow the court to determine as 
to the rights of the parties and the rights 
of the State of California, and the Fed- 
eral Government and the people of the 
district. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
Fatt) will concede, will the gentleman 
not, that the issue is not whether the 
dam can be built, but whether the State 
of California can require that it only be 
filled to one-fourth of its capacity. Is 
that not the issue before the court? 
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Mr. McFALL. It would be entirely in the 
court’s decision. It would be undoubtedly 
decided by the court as is the environ- 
mental report issue which the Federal 
court is considering. We should point out, 
the district court has already determined 
that the environmental report is proper, 
that there is a sufficent plan for use of 
water, and that the dam can be built. 
It is now on appeal. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is also a decision, if the gentleman from 
California will permit me to continue, 
there is a decision in a Colorado case that 
is exactly on all fours with this one, 
which holds the Federal Government 
has the right to go ahead with this dam. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the dam, yes, but it does 
not have the right to fill the dam. 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am strongly opposed 
to the amendment offered by my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. McCtoskey) which would delete 
$16 million for the New Melones Dam on 
the Stanislaus River. The dam, the white 
water, and the lake that are involved are 
all in my congressional district, and I am, 
I believe, infinitely more familiar with 
this important project than my colleague 
who has proposed this ill-conceived 
amendment. 

The main purposes of this project are 
to provide pollution-free hydroelectric 
power, increased water sources, and, most 
important of all, the dam will control 
floods that have caused millions and mil- 
lions of dollars worth of damage to the 
farms and residences along this river. 

The Stanislaus River has flooded 15 
times since 1907, each time causing mil- 
lions and millions of dollars worth of 
damage. 

Four years ago, which was the last 
time the river flooded, the estimate of 
damage in total was $2.5 million, Thirty- 
five thousand acres are subject to flood- 
ing at this present time. 

I believe the Members all recognize the 
need today for necessary water supplies, 
necessary additional power sources, and 
necessary flood controls. The New 
Melones project would do this and, even 
more, it would provide a vastly improved 
recreational area. 

The district engineer of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, Colonel Donovan, 
has worked very closely with the environ- 
mentalists, and the result has been a plan 
to improve the lower river, and actually 
enhance the environmental aspects. 

Because of periodic flooding, the 55 
miles of lower river, wildlife habitat and 
fish, including salmon, may be lost for- 
ever without this project. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, the New 
Melones project has the backing of every 
governing body in the entire district. 

I believe it comes down to this: That 
the New Melones Dam would sacrifice a 
9-mile stretch of white water on the up- 
per river, however, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has pledged to replace 5 miles of 
this lost white water downstream from 
the dam. 

So let us remember that rafting down 
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a river is great fun. In fact, I am tak- 
ing a whitewater trip this July 5 down 
the Tuolumne River. 

Let us also remember that rafting 
down the river is recreation. It has noth- 
ing at all to do with environmental con- 
siderations. This amendment to cut 
funding is, in my opinion, conceived by 
those who either have an imperfect un- 
derstanding of the project or who are 
blinded by one narrow consideration. I 
feel that the pluses of water storage, rec- 
reation, hydroelectric power, flood pre- 
vention, and improved environmental 
conditions on the lower river far, far out- 
weigh the desires of a handful of people 
who want a recreational pursuit of raft- 
ing down 9 miles of river, even though 5 
miles would still be provided after the 
completion of the New Melones Dam. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Mr. Chairman, I join 
the gentleman in his opposition and 
would associate myself with his remarks. 
I would point out to this body that every 
member of the San Joaquin delegation 
thus far has risen in opposition to this 
amendment. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
fine statement he has made. Actually, 
the $16 million for the New Melones Dam 
is budgeted. It was in the President's 
budget. If for some reason or another the 
money cannot be expended immediately, 
certainly the situation which has been 
described will have resolved itself before 
next year. If we strike this money out, 
then there will be no way for the project 
to continue, even though the decision 
may well be in favor of continuing the 
project. I think it would be wrong to pass 
this amendment and make it absolutely 
necessary to shut the project down for 
a year. I would prefer to have the money 
stay in the bill, and if it is necessary to 
temporarily impound it—that is an un- 
popular word, I know—for a few weeks 
or a month in order to resolve this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he stated that im- 
poundment might be necessary. I want 
to point out that the project has stopped 
now. The court injunction from the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals has shut 
down the project. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, one never knows from the 
history of litigation, just exactly when 
the litigation will be determined, and if 
the litigation is*to be determined favor- 
ably for continuance, my point is that I 
think the money should be available at 
that time. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I am realis- 
tic and understand what will happen 
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to this. But in order that my col- 
leagues in the House not from California 
may have a better understanding that 
this is not a purely local matter that 
ought to be resolved between the local 
men involved in the local districts that 
are touched by this project, I want to 
say a word or two. Although the dam is 
not in my district; my district is, in fact, 
touched by the project, because if the 
dam were permitted by the State Water 
Rights Board to be filled to its full ca- 
pacity, it would divert from the delta 
area in my own particular congressional 
district a quantity of water in excess of 
that which we presently can afford to 
permit to be diverted. So it has a direct 
impact upon my own congressional dis- 
trict, but that is not of much importance, 
I suspect, to a great number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives as 
they listen to the debate on this bill. 

What may be of importance to some is 
the fact that this project has been op- 
posed by an environmental coalition 
comprised of the following groups: 

National Wildlife Federation. 

National Parks and Conservation As- 
sociation. ' 

Defenders of Wildlife. 

Environmental Action. 

Wildlife Management Institute. 

Environmental Policy Center. 

American Rivers Conservation Coun- 
cil. 
National Audubon Society. 

Sierra Club. 

Environmental Defense Fund. 

Trout Unlimited. 

Friends of the Earth. 

Wilderness Society. 

They have all gathered together in a 
national conservation movement and 
have characterized this project as one 
of the two greatest disasters in water 
development being proposed for this 
year in the Federal Congress. 

That fact may be of importance to 
Members who are not involved in the 
local dispute. 

There was a representation that the 
local Sierra Club chapter in the area 
involved with this particular project was 
in fact in support of it. I have a letter 
dated June 27, 1973, from the Washing- 
ton representative of the Sierra Club, 
addressed to Congressman MCCLOSKEY, 
and in his statement in that letter the 
Sierra Club representative says: 

I am writing to you because there has 
been some question about the position of 
the local Sierra Club group on the New 
Melones Dam. Both the Mother Lode Chap- 
ter and the Sierra Club itself are strongly 
opposed to the dam. The Yokut Wilderness 
Group which is part of the Mother Lode 
Chapter indicated in its resolution that it 
could only support the dam if monies for 
downstream mitigation were simultaneously 
appropriated along with construction funds. 
Since none of the money in the fiscal '74 
appropriation is allocated for any down- 
stream mitigation, the Yokut Wilderness 
Group is definitely not in support of this 
appropriation. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALDIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. McFatu). 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
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tleman’s information is contrary to my 
own. There is a letter to Russell Train 
which was signed by members of the 
Yokut Club, the local chapter. I know 
them personally and I have discussed 
this with them and I know what their 
position is. 

As far as the provisions for the fish 
and wildlife habitat downstream, that is 
possible within the funds allocated to 
the dam and I am certain that the Yokut 
Club and the people who have worked 
so hard on this project are in favor of 
it. 

But I would ask the gentleman how 
it is possible that this dam can divert 
water from the delta which we share 
when all the water quality features of 
this dam and the fish and wildlife water 
which will be provided will be running 
down into his district. How is it pos- 
sible that we can provide an extra ap- 
proximately 160,000 acre-feet of water 
for the delta? 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume the gentle- 
man has read the water rights decision 
on this issue? 

Mr. McFALL. I have but I do not be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. WALDIE. That decision said if 
this dam were filled 100 percent the 
delta waters would be damaged because 
the water necessary to implement that 
delta decision would not be available. 
Hence I conclude that to construct this 
dam and fill it to 100 percent would be 
contrary to the delta water decision 
which is beneficial to that area. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if that de- 
cision is final, the total will require an 
extra 2 million acre-feet of water which 
we do not have and this dam will help 
provide it. 

Mr. WALDIE. This dam will not help 
provide it because the quantity to be 
captured behind this dam is not to go 
into the delta, it is to be diverted else- 
where, and the gentleman knows that 
full well. 

Mr. McFALL. This dam will provide 
260,000 firm acre-feet of water. We are 
now 500,000 acre-feet of water short in 
the delta. If the other water board deci- 
sion stands, we could be short 2 million 
acre-feet and there is no other place for 
us to get it. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of the amendment by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). 
I completely agree with the arguments 
of the environmental defense fund which 
maintains that this $218 million project 
is grossly overpriced and poorly planned. 
If built, this dam would destroy 15 miles 
of invaluable recreational area. Further- 
more, the water provided by the New 
Melones Dam will not be needed for 
many years to come, if ever, according 
to State authorities. 

Thus, I oppose the funding of the New 
Melones Dam project, and I urge my 
colleagues to support this important 
amendment to H.R. 8947. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 
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BUFFET SERVICE IN THE RESTAURANT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take the 5 minutes. We have been getting 
some complaints about working late and 
having the same old menu in the restau- 
rant, so in order to try to help, there is 
nothing I can do about working late but 
we have a buffet down there tonight, all 
one can eat for $4, including steamship 
round of beef and ham and fruit salad 
and cake and pie—what have you. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

I rise today to voice my vigorous op- 
position to the amendment offered by my 
colleague from California. The New Mel- 
ones project was authorized by Congress 
in the Flood Control Act of 1962. At that 
time it was a project reflecting benefit- 
cost ratio of 1.5 to 1, including the 
multiple purposes of flood control, irriga- 
tion, power generation, fish and wildlife 
water quality, and general recreation. 
Construction was started in 1966, follow- 
ing a 2-year preconstruction engineering 
period. 

We have invested to date, approxi- 
mately $66 million in this project. The 
appropriation before us would recom- 
mend the investment of another $16 mil- 
lion. Of this total about $6.5 million is 
allocated for meeting contract payments 
on the relocation of State Highway 49, 
which is now underway and another $2.4 
million of this is for engineering design 
and other work which ironically includes 
the continuation of the environmental 
enhancement features so strongly sup- 
ported by the local environmentalists in 
the immediate area who pretty much 
unanimously support the continuation of 
this project. 

In discussing the points raised in sup- 
port of the elimination of the appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1974, I would like to 
first touch on the basic economics of this 
situation. This is not a money saving 
proposition. We are talking now about a 
$16 million appropriation. If we bring 
this project to an abrupt halt at the start 
of the coming fiscal year, it would in- 
volve termination of contracts already 
awarded with a resulting loss to the tax- 
payers as well as a loss of project benefits 
which would amount to almost $14 mil- 
lion annually. 

This loss would increase whenever the 
project was started up again, as we would 
have to get the contracts awarded once 
again and try to pick up the pieces which 
is always a costly procedure. This leaves, 
I believe, just a couple of other points 
which should be considered in deciding 
whether or not we should move ahead 
with the project. 

The basic opposition to it has been 
voiced by those who are concerned about 
the loss of some white water canoe re- 
sources. There is no question but what 
there will be a loss of some white water 
resources. The Corps of Engineers recog- 
nizes this and the question has been dis- 
cussed fully and evaluated in the en- 
vironmental impact statement which has 
been filed by the Corps of Engineers on 
this project. I should point out that Colo- 
nel Donovan, who is the district engineer 
in Sacramento, is something of a canoe- 
ing and kayak enthusiast himself and 
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he has ridden these waters personally 
and he has gone to great pains to try to 
come up with some alternative proposals. 

Through Colonel Donovan, the Corps 
of Engineers has made a commitment to 
the Governor and to others that poten- 
tial white water reaches along other por- 
tions of the Stanislaus River will be de- 
veloped to the maximum extent possible 
by the corps. Basically, I think the record 
will show that the studies to accomplish 
this purpose will be completed in a cou- 
ple of years, long before the existing 
white water areas will be affected by the 
project. 

Questions have been raised about the 
environmental impact statement. The 
final statement was filed with the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality on July 17, 
1972. A supplemental statement was filed 
with the CEQ on January 23, 1973. 

Subsequent to this filing the question 
of the adequacy of the environmental 
statement was raised in the U.S. Federal 
courts. A decision has been made by the 
U.S. district court in California that the 
statement and the supplement are legal- 
ly sufficient. The matter has been ap- 
pealed by those who would try to block 
the entire project in order to preserve the 
white water as is and who do not accept 
the alternate white water proposals. Final 
arguments on this appeal will be held in 
the appellate court, July 9, and I would 
assume a decision would be forthcoming 
very shortly thereafter. 

We are, of course, optimistic that the 
project will be approved by the courts 
and at that time we will be able to move 
ahead. 

Another point raised has been the im- 


pact of a California State Water Quality 
Control Board decision on the water 
rights involved in the project. I believe 
there is a great deal of misinformation 


spread about this decision, including 
some who would believe or contend that 
the Federal project would come under 
the jurisdiction of the State board. This 
is a basic issue, which has been raised in 
prior instances and I think the decisions 
have been pretty much consistent that 
they are not so applicable and I would 
anticipate that this will be the decision 
in this case. 

Even if the decision of the State Water 
Quality Control Board was adhered to by 
the U.S. Government, the benefit-cost 
ratio on the project as now designed 
and conceived, still would be 1.3 to 1. So 
we would still have a viable project. 

Second, it should be emphasized that 
the decision is somewhat of an interim 
matter in that the board itself stated: 

There is a demonstrated need for the full 
yield of the project in the four basin coun- 
ties at some time in the future. 


In other words, as far as the water is 
concerned, we will have to have this 
storage capacity ultimately to serve the 
immediate area without any considera- 
tion of export out of the basin. 

In conclusion, I would like to raise two 
further points. One is that the key por- 
tion of the project is the development of 
hydro-electric energy. Energy which is 
pollution-free and which is desperately 
needed in California. There are none 
which we face today throughout the 
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Nation in the power supply for our 
homes, our business and our industries. 
Even here in Congress, we are walking 
through darkened halls because of the 
energy shortage. Every effort must be 
made to develop these resources for the 
benefit of all people. 

Once again I should stress that hydro- 
electric generation of electrical power is 
the cleanest, most pollution-free means 
of developing electrical energy. 

Finally, I want to point out that while 
some may believe the current debate over 
the white water is a conservationist ver- 
sus developers fight, we have the sup- 
port of virtually all the local conserva- 
tion groups for this project as conceived 
and now under construction. They in- 
clude the Yokut Wilderness Group, the 
Mother Lode Chapter of the Sierra Club, 
the Associated Sportsman of California 
and the Stanislaus Speleological Associa- 
tion. Additionally we have the support of 
the Governor of California, California 
State Water Commission, California 
State Reclamation Board, California 
State Assembly and I anticipate in the 
next few days, the California State Sen- 
ate will endorse the project. In the liti- 
gation, which I mentioned earlier, there 
were 30 intervenors in support of the 
United States. They include four coun- 
ties; six cities; for water, sanitary or 
reclamation districts; eight water or land 
use associations; the Associated General 
Contractors of California; the State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil of California; and local citizens. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues here in the House, we have 
here a good project, one which, I think, 
will'be beneficial to all people of the area 
and the Nation. One in which the Nation 
and its people will recover far more in 
dividends from their investment than in 
many other projects that we have funded 
and I would hope that my colleagues here 
in the House would not let a few peo- 
ple whose interest in a particular out- 
door recreational activity, I recognize 
and respect, block this project for I am 
convinced that the Corps of Engineers 
and the rest of us involved in this project 
will do whatever is humanly possible to 
provide adequate alternatives for the 
white water resources which will be af- 
fected by this project. 

Therefore, I would hope that this 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman will recall that about 4 years ago 
a delegation from the Committee on 
Public Works of this House attended 
that very area of the country following 
disastrous floods. Several repeated 
floods had ensued. We had public hear- 
ings. I do not live there, but I saw the 
devastation that lay in the wake of those 
disastrous floods. I heard the local citi- 
zens testify. Not one single citizen raised 
a voice against this project. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, all of them 
were very much in favor of it. I cannot 
conceive of any national organization 
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saying it is not environmentally sound 
to protect its people from those flood- 
waters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Texas is 
correct. It is a very large river and a very 
large watershed. We have had numerous 
floods. That is why they are very much 
interested in seeing the project built, be- 
cause the fiood benefits are very large 
and they will control floods, because it 
is of sufficient size to do that. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to add my support to 


` Congressman McCLoskey’s amendment 


to the Public Works Appropriation to 
delete funding for construction of the 
New Melones Dam on the Stanislaus 
River in California. From both economic 
and ecological points of view, the con- 
struction of the New Melones Dam is 
unwarranted. 

Originally planned to store water for 
irrigation, as part of the Central Valley 
Project which is still unauthorized, the 
reservoir created by the dam is no longer 
required for agricultural purposes. In 
addition, the California State water re- 
sources control board has denied the 
Bureau of Reclamation the right to fill 
the reservoir because of lack of evidence 
that the water will ever be needed, much 
less needed in the near future. This 
means that on a cost-benefit basis, using 
the Army Corps of Engineers figures, 
there will be no economic advantage to 
construction of the dam. 

Ecologically, the dam will destroy all 
15 miles of the safe but challenging 
whitewater rapids of the Stanislaus 
River—the second most widely used 
whitewater river in the United States. It 
will also cause the loss of unusual lime- 
stone, geological formations, thousands 
of acres of wildlife habitat, and miles of 
excellent trout fishing. In return for 
this pointless destruction, the Corps of 
Engineers has not offered the State of 
California any mitigation or even prom- 
ised to consider compensation of any 
kind until 1974. 

These factors, I feel, cannot fail to 
make clear the obvious desirability of 
Congressman McCLosKey’s amendment 
and I heartily urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand.a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, now that the war- 
fare between the States of Pennsyl- 
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vania and Ohio, and the internal war- 
fare in California, has subsided, I wonder 
if we could get something started with 
respect to West Virginia and the half 
million dollars in this bill to study strip 
mining. I thought that was being stud- 
ied all over the place. 

Why is there $540,000 to study strip 
mining in Appalachia? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I will say to 
my friend that we do have Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission, 
which consists of States from New York 
to Mississippi, some 13 States. If you are 
referring to an Appalachian project, we 
have provided funds for highways, health 
care, trade centers, mine restoration, and 
for other authorized programs. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the entire point. 
This bill increases by 23 percent over last 
year the funds for the Appalachian Com- 
mission, and yet there is $540,000 in this 
bill for a study of strip mining. Why is it 
that the Commission does not conduct 
the study of strip mining? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is referring to the item on page 19 
of the report? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The item I 
was speaking to was the Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission. 

This item referred to on page 19 is for 
a Corps of Engineers study, which was 
included in the budget request. 

The bill includes $540,000 for a study 
of the effects of strip mining operations 
upon the navigable rivers and their 
tributaries. As the gentleman knows, 
there is sedimentation which runs into 
navigable rivers and their tributaries. 
The Corps of Engineers wants to know 
the effects of those strip mining dis- 
charges and the hazards of flooding 
conditions on coal mining areas. 

Mr. GROSS. How many other funds 
have been established and are being 
used for this purpose? I thought we had 
a discussion of one such fund in an- 
other bill only a day or two ago. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Strip min- 
ing seems to be a large problem in many 
areas of several States. The corps is 
asking for these funds for this study, 
and the committee felt, based upon tes- 
timony received during the hearings, 
that it would be wise to approve the 
funds. 

Mr. GROSS. I guess we are all for 
motherhood and against sin. 

Let me ask the gentleman why there 
is an increase of 23 percent for the 
maintenance of the Appalachian Com- 
mission? Why should the Commission 
have more money to spend? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The in- 
crease is for the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and is to provide for the 
salaries of the Federal cochairman and 
his staff and the Federal share, 50. per- 
cent, of the Commission’s administra- 
tive expenses. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
two amendments, and I ask unanimous 
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consent that they may be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendments relate is as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

For construction and rehabilitation of 
authorized reclamation projects or parts 
thereof (including power transmission facili- 
ties) and for other related activities, as 
authorized by law, to remain available until 
expended, $184,360,000, of which $115,000,- 
000 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund: Provided, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used to initiate the con- 
struction of transmission facilities within 
those areas covered by power wheeling serv- 
ice contracts which include provision for 
service to Federal establishments and pre- 
ferred customers, except those transmission 
facilities for which construction funds have 
been heretofore appropriated, those facili- 
ties which are necessary to carry out the 
terms of such contracts or those facilities for 
which the Secretary of the Interior finds the 
wheeling agency is unable or unwilling to 
provide for the integration of Federal proj- 
ects or for service to a Federal establishment 
or preferred customer: Provided further, 
That the final point of discharge for the in- 
terceptor drain for the San Luis Unit shall 
not be determined until development by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the State of 
California of a plan, which shall conform 
with the water quality standards of the State 
of California as approved by the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, to minimize any detrimental effect 
of the San Luis drainage waters. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 
10, line 22, strike out “$184,360,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$167,360,000”. 

Page 11, line 17, insert immediately after 
“waters” the following: “: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to continue construction of the Gar- 
rison diversion unit of the Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri Basin Program, except that funds may 
be expended with respect to the Minot ex- 
tension of such unit”. ~ 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, when 
authorization hearings for the Garrison 
diversion project were held in 1965, I 
filed a minority report in which I said 
that, in my belief, the good people of 
North Dakota were being deceived by 
project claims and promises which would 
not be fulfilled. 

I went on to state that I viewed the 
project as a Pandora’s box which, though 
holding the seed of hope, would release 
much wrong and evil when opened. I 
voiced then a concern that the Garrison 
diversion project would prove not to be 
in the best interest of North Dakota, the 
Missouri River Basin, and the Nation. 

That was 8 years ago. Garrison diver- 
sion was then only a promise on paper. 

Today that “promise” is under con- 
struction—the Pandora’s box has been 
opened—and the problems for the good 
people of North Dakota are just begin- 
ning. 

Within the last 6 months, the largest 
farm organization in North Dakota—the 
31,000-member North Dakota Farmers 
Union—and the largest conservation or- 
ganization in the State—the North Da- 
kota Wildlife Federation—have both 
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formally requested the President of the 
United States to place a moratorium on 
further construction and land acquisi- 
tion for the Garrison diversion project. 
They are not the only organizations to 
do so—the North Dakota Audubon Coun- 
cil, the North Dakota chapter of the 
National Farmers Organization, and the 
North Dakota Natural Science Society 
have passed resolutions with a similar 
request. 

Why then have organizations like 
these, which 8 years ago offered en- 
thusiastic support for the project, now 
called for a moratorium? 

I believe the answer lies in the simple 
fact that a great deal concerning the 
project has changed since the time of 
authorization. 

The most immediately apparent 
change is found in the cost to the tax- 
payer—the project was authorized at a 
cost of $212 million; the latest cost esti- 
mates released by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation this year now show the project 
total cost at $378 million. 

That represents a projected 78 percent 
cost overrun, already, for a project on 
which construction is, as of January 1, 
1973, 15 percent complete—with con- 
struction scheduled to continue at least 
until the early 1980's. 

Further, with 80 percent of the claimed 
benefits allocated to irrigation, there now 
exists for the project area a projected 
Federal subsidy of $1,208 per irrigated 
acre, 

If cost overruns continue at the present 
rate, and I see little hope that they shall 
continue at anything less, then we are 
now facing a project that probably will 
eventually cost U.S. taxpayers over a 
half-billion dollars—with the irrigation 
subsidy then having reached an incredi- 
ble $2,000 per acre. 

Further, there are now sober indica- 
tions that repayment to the Treasury of 
project costs will be no less than impossi- 
ble. During authorization hearings, plans 
were detailed to pay back, over a period 
of 50 years, the majority of project costs 
from hydroelectric power revenues of 
the Missouri River Basin. 

On March 3, 1972, however, an AP 
release from this city quoted Comptroller 
General Elmer B. Staats of the General 
Accounting Office as saying that electric 
power revenues from the Missouri River 
Basin power project were inadequate to 
pay for Federal investments, totaling an 
estimated $5.25 billion, within the re- 
quired 50 years. 

Aside from the inexcusible cost over- 
runs now apparent, do we at least have 
reasonable guarantees that all benefits 
once claimed for the project are indeed 
to be realized? 

Unfortunately, we do not. 

When undertaking an irrigation pro- 
ject of any size, I would deem it desirable, 
as a basic consideration, to insure that 
the governmental agency to be charged 
with construction be at least able to 
provide ironclad guarantees that there is 
indeed land in the project area suitable 
for irrigation. 

Thus it was that in 1965 I strongly 
criticized the Bureau of Reclamation for 
not having conducted adequate soil 
studies on all acreage on which they in- 
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tended to implement irrigation. At that 
time, detailed studies had been com- 
pleted, according to the then Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Floyd Dominy, on 
113,000 acres of the 250,000 acres under 
consideration for irrigation—with the 
findings of those 113,000 acres extrap- 
olated over the entire area. 

Although concerned then, I cannot 
find the words to adequately convey my 
disgust at having now learned—8 years 
later—after having spent over $49 million 
on a major pumping plant and water 
delivery canal—the vitally necessary soil 
studies have still not been completed for 
portions of the project area. 

For example, in an analysis of the 
project prepared last month by the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, it is pointed out 
that in the Middle Souris irrigation 
area, during the early part of 1972, a 
number of farmers who had earlier been 
encouraged to form the irrigation dis- 
trict were told, for the first time, that 
their land had been determined unfit for 
irrigation after detailed soil analysis. 

In April of this year, the Bureau of 
Reclamation admitted that land studies 
were still only half complete in the Mid- 
dle Souris area. 

Nor is this all—at the same time the 
Bureau of Reclamation admitted that 
land classification studies for the New 
Rockford irrigation area will not be 
complete until May of 1974. 

And in the Lincoln Valley area, the 
Bureau conceded in April of this year 
that “recent drainage studies have con- 
cluded that drainage problems may exist 
in a portion of the area and the final 
acreage developed may be less than the 


intended amount.” In this area, detailed 
land classification studies are not sched- 
uled for completion until June of 1975. 


Well, what is going on in North 
Dakota, anyway? 

It would appear that we have turned 
loose those who like to dig canals, with- 
out first determining if the canals, when 
dug, will convey water to an area that 
can actually use it. These and classifi- 
cation studies, presently incomplete, 
should have been completed before any 
canal construction was initiated—the 
present situation is intolerable and in- 
excusable. 

In an area of related concern, there is 
now reason to question the effect that 
irrigation will have on water quality in 
the rivers of North Dakota. 

This concern is not to be taken 
lightly. There has recently been brought 
to the concern of Congress, and the State 
Department, for example, the situation 
of international consequence that has 
developed between the United States and 
Mexico as pertains to the harmful effect 
of increasing salt quantities placed in 
the Colorado River largely as a result 
of irrigation return flows. 

It has been estimated that a Federal 
expenditure of more than $200 million 
may be necessary if we are to clean up 
the Colorado River prior to its fiow into 
Mexico. 

The Garrison diversion project shall 
also involve irrigation discharged into a 
neighboring nation, Canada, through 
the Souris River and the Red River of 
the north. 
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According to figures recently released 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, the salt 
content of the Souris River will reach 
2,260 mg/l during the first year of proj- 
ect implementation, average at 1,740 
mg/l during the next 19 years, and aver- 
age at 1,320 mg/l after that. The initial 
19 year average, for this area of the Gar- 
rison diversion project, then, gentlemen, 
is approximately double that which is 
currently causing our problems with 
Mexico. 

What, then, does the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation intend to do about the sit- 
uation? Well, they have not decided. 
They have pointed out that a meeting 
was arranged to discuss the problem 
with Canadian officials—but not until 
February of this year. Should Canada 
decide, as Mexico did, that she does not 
want the degraded waters, then—to 
quote the Bureau's latest impact state- 
ment “a more detailed investigation . . . 
must be made.” 

Well, gentlemen, how much more will 
we then add to the already indicated cost 
overruns to cover this problem? 

As if this were not bad enough, the 
Bureau then goes on to present data— 
in the same impact statement—that in- 
dicates TDS in the James River will in- 
crease by 300 to 400 percent, and that 
detailed irrigation flow and water quality 
studies, essential to any preliminary de- 
termination of the project’s impact upon 
the environment, have not been con- 
ducted for the James, Sheyenne, Wild 
Rice, and Red Rivers. 

What these studies might show, and 
how much future treatment measures 
might cost us, is anybody’s guess—and, 
gentlemen, it is not a matter over which 
we should be guessing. 

Of additional concern to me is the 
question of whether certain benefits 
claimed at the time of authorization, and 
used as the partial justification for that 
authorization, can yet be claimed as ben- 
efits—in light of alternative means of ac- 
complishing a given project objective. 

Of the cities originally scheduled to 
receive municipal and industrial water 
supplies through the diversion project, 
the city of Minot, N. Dak., is the largest. 

At the time of project authorization, 
8 years ago, the need of the city of 
Minot for water was indeed a valid con- 
sideration. 

A report published by the city of Minot 
in 1970, however, indicates that substan- 
tial potential sources of water have been 
found to exist in underground reservoirs 
near the city. One of these is the Sundre 
Aquifer which, according to the report, 
could supply water suitable for Minot’s 
needs at a withdrawal rate of 6 million 
gallons per day, even with no recharge, 
for the next 50 years. 

To probe deeper into this bureaucratic 
quagmire, in another area of pertinent 
concern, we find that, in time of a grow- 
ing energy crisis, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has, inadvertently or otherwise, de- 
leted mention of substantial energy re- 
quirements that will be needed for op- 
eration of the Garrison diversion proj- 
ect in their latest environmental impact 
statement filed in April of this year. 

In the latest statement they admit 
there will be an annual 112.1 million 
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kWh hydroelectric generation loss from 
the Missouri River’s mainstem dams— 
due to water diverted for the project 
and thus not flowing through the power 
turbines. They further qualify that 100 
million kWh will be needed annually 
for on-farm pumping of project water. 
They do not mention, however, the 287.1 
million kWh requirement to be needed 
annually for off-farm pumping of water 
through project features—that was listed 
earlier on page 37 of their previous pre- 
liminary final impact statement. 

The total energy requirement for the 
Garrison Diversion project then will be 
499.5 million kWh—or nearly three 
times the amount stated by the Bureau 
of Reclamation in their latest impact 
statement. 

By way of comparison, this is 116 mil- 
lion kWh more than all of North Da- 
kota industrial users required in 1971. 

As such, at the time of a growing 
energy crisis, nearly a half-billion kWh 
will be used in North Dakota each year 
to irrigate 6/10 of 1 percent of the 
State’s agricultural land—land that is 
already productive and producing fine 
crops through dryland agriculture. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s latest 
impact statement also does not make 
mention of the fact, as admitted in an 
earlier statement, that: 

New power sources, presumably fossil fuel 
or atomic, with added environmental impact, 
must be developed to supply customers cur- 
rently dependent on power supplied by hy- 
drogeneration which will be serving the 
Garrison Diversion Unit, h 


Now this serious energy loss, it must 
be remembered, will be even more severe 
should additional water be required for 
any of the specific objectives of the en- 
tire project. 

And, not too surprising, there are indi- 
cations this may indeed be the case, 

A major benefit for recreational and 
fish and wildlife purposes claimed at the 
time of project authorization was the in- 
tended freshening of the Devils Lake 
chain, a large series of lakes in north 
central North Dakota. 

As reported, however, by the North 
Dakota chapter of the wildlife society 
after an intensive analysis of the project, 
an analysis that included contact with 
the U.S. Geological Survey, to actually 
freshen the Devils Lake area, will take 
1.16 million acre feet of Missouri River 
water—which is one and one-third the 
amount presently allocated for the en- 
tire project. 

Why the detailed analysis?—to point 
out, gentlemen, that this amount of 
water needed for this particular aspect 
of the project, 1.16 million acre feet, 
actually represents 11.6 times the 
amount of water allocated annually for 
all fish and wildlife benefits under the 
project plan and, incredibly 
enough—1.33 times the amount of water 
now allocated for the entire project. 

The freshing of the Devils Lake chain 
with project water as intended in the 
original authorization will then: 

First. Be impossible, due to insufficient 
quantities of water now allocated. 

Second. Be possible only through di- 
version of a substantially greater vol- 
ume of water than originally planned, 
thus resulting in even less water avail- 
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able for Missouri River power generation 
and downstream navigation. 

To add one final pinch of salt to an 
already festering wound now inflicted 
against the Nation’s taxpayer’s, it must 
be pointed out that a major justification 
for the project at the time of authoriza- 
tion—the projected fish and wildlife 
benefits—have now become the fish and 
wildlife costs. 

At the time of authorization, indica- 
tions were given that the project would 
result in a net gain of 16,000 acres of 
prairie wetlands, and much support was 
received then from conservation groups 
throughout North Dakota ’was in con- 
sideration of this promise. 

As has seemingly been the mark of this 
project, however, the promise evaporated 
once Congress had granted the all-im- 
portant authorization. 

In the preliminary final impact state- 
ment released in January of this year. 
the Bureau of Reclamation admitted, in 
bold black and white print on the sum- 
mary page, that the Garrison diversion 
project will result in the net decrease of 
17,450 acres of prairie wetlands—and 
that represents the largest single unit 
loss of prairie wetlands of any project 
in North Dakota’s history. 

To put it bluntly, a major environmen- 
tal benefit claimed at the time of au- 
thorization has become a major envi- 
ronmental hoax. 

Nor is this all, when claiming major 
fishing benefits at the time of project au- 
thorization, through diverted water sup- 
plies, little consideration was apparently 
given to the fact, as now admitted by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, that carp and 
other rough fish will be introduced, via 
project water, to the presently carp-free 
waters of the Souris River, the Upper 
James and Sheyenne Rivers, the Devils 
Lake subbasin and eventually into Ca- 
nadian waters. 

In the opinion of the North Dakota 
wildlife society, this rough fish introduc- 
tion will effectively negate fishing bene- 
fits once attributed to the project, as, 
through competition and predation, the 
Tough fish will eventually replace valu- 
able game fish presently in these waters. 

Another intended benefit, another ac- 
tual cost. 

Now I do not believe that any man in 
this Chamber would wish to deny from 
the good people of North Dakota the 
claimed benefits of the Garrison diver- 
sion project—had the benefits once 
claimed been factual and realistic. 

Conversely, I do not believe that any 
man in this Chamber should wish to 
stand aside if there is evidence—as there 
is now to an overwhelming degree—that 
ominous problems have become apparent 
with the Garrison diversion project. 

Those from North Dakota who are 
aware of these problems, and who have 
expressed their concern via the resolu- 
tions I mentioned earlier, have asked for 
a construction moratorium so as to have 
time for additional analysis now neces- 
sary. 

We have an opportunity to give them 
that time, to close the Pandora’s box, 
and force the Bureau of Reclamation to 
answer the growing list of unanswered 
questions before any further appropria- 
tions might be granted at a later date. 
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I ask you to accept the responsibility 
of this House toward insuring the wise 
and proper use of tax moneys; 

I ask you to accept the responsibility 
we have here today to demand greater 
assurances that this particular project 
will indeed stand in good merit for pre- 
sent and future North Dakotans; 

I ask you to take the severe but 
necessary step—imperative in light of 
problems now encountered and yet 
unanswered—of deleting all funding 
earmarked for the Garrison diversion 
project for fiscal year 1974. 

I respectfuly ask your support of my 
amendment. 

Thank you. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank my friend from 
Pennsylvania for yielding. 

For the purpose of refining the state- 
ment about the Colorado River, I would 
say to my friend that the river is quite 
saline but it is not all caused by man. 
As the gentleman well knows, even in its 
natural state the Colorado River has a 
lot of salinity. The half a billion dollar 
figure that the gentleman refers to is 
in my opinion, an optimistic figure. If we 
were to clean the river up as far as the 
natural salinity is concerned, it might 
take more than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SAYLOR 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. I just want to say to 
my colleague from Arizona that the same 
is true of the Souris River. It has some 
natural salinity in it, too, but before 
there is any water run out the Bureau 
of Reclamation now says that the salinity 
will far exceed anything they expected in 
their original estimate when they au- 
thorized it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the hour 
is late, but when the experts begin at- 
tacking projects in your own district 
you want to do the best you can to set 
the record straight. 

My good friend from Pennsylvania is 
relying on some, shall I say, out of house 
experts and perhaps this fall or next fall 
I will get him up into North Dakota and 
let him take a look at the water there— 
I know what an avid outdoorsman he 
is—and get him into a duck blind, and 
I am sure that he will become as con- 
vinced a booster of the Garrison diver- 
sion project as anyone who lives up 
there. 

I want to thank the committee for its 
support. This project is needed, because 
in 1944, under the Pick-Sloan plan they 
inundated 540,000 acres of the best land 
in North Dakota in order to provide 
flood control for downstream States. At 
that time North Dakota’s compensation 
as their part of the bargain was to get 
this project which would irrigate 250,000 
acres of land and provide a dependable 
water supply for the cities in the eastern 
two-thirds of the State and rehabilitate 
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the major duck-breeding grounds in the 
central flyway. 

To the best of my knowledge there is 
no loss in duck breeding and, in fact, we 
will have an enhanced area of 54,000 
acres, 

Now to prove the support of the peo- 
ple for water there. When my colleague 
said he was going to introduce his 
amendment I made a couple of calls to 
the State. I have a telegram here from 
our former colleague, Art Link, now 
Governor of the State and close to the 
people as any good Governor is. He says: 

This is to inform you of my strong and 
continued support of the Garrison project. 


It is signed by Art Link, Governor. 

I have a wire from Mr. Fahey, chief 
engineer of the North Dakota State 
Water Commission, who used to be city 
manager of Minot, and he emphasizes 
the need contrary to what my friend says 
the Bureau of Reclamation says. 

Also I have a telegram from Mr. Mei- 
dinger, North Dakota head of Ducks 
Unlimited,” that he urges us to support 
the Garrison project. 

I have telegrams from the president 
of the Izaak Walton League Chapter in 
that area and from the Souris-Red- 
Rainey River Basin Commission. 

I could go on for many minutes with 
these telegrams, but I will not. 

Let me tell you a story about water in 
North Dakota. This is the Fargo Forum 
of 2 years ago. The Red River, the second 
largest river in our State, was totally 
dead; no flow at all. Sure there is going 
to be a little salinity problem, but some 
water is better than no water. The Public 
Health Service study says it is not safe 
to eat the fish that you catch between 
Grand Forks and Fargo, N. Dak. Garri- 
son diversion will remedy our recurring 
low-flow stream problems and will 
greatly enhance an environment. 

Mr. Chairman, we need this project, 
and I hope my colleagues will join in 
supporting this committee so that we can 
continue it, because we need it there. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several questions 
that I would like to ask about this proj- 
ect of either the gentleman from North 
Dakota or members of the committee. 

As I understand it, the Garrison proj- 
ect is intended to increase the agricul- 
tural output of the area. Can someone 
teil me what will be grown on these 
lands? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK.I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would be more than happy 
to answer the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, the Garrison diversion 
Dam project is a replacement for 540,000 
acres of farm bottomland formerly pro- 
ducing a.dependable winter feed supply 
for breed cows that will produce the beef 
that our country needs. This is neces- 
sary if we are going to correct the beef 
shortage that is going on in this coun- 
try. The beef cattle population in North 
Dakota today is less than it was 20 years 
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ago because we do not have the depend- 
able feed supply. 

Mr. VANIK. Do I understand as stated 
in the hearing record that it is going to 
be used for the production of feed grains, 
potatoes, and sugar beets? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. It 
is not going to be used primarily for the 
production of sugar beets, and it is not 
going to be used for the production of 
feed grains, because you can make more 
per acre by growing the forages that are 
necessary to keep the mother-cow herds 
going that produce the calves that even- 
tually get fattened on feed grains grown 
under the dry-land program. 

Mr. VANIK. Do I understand that 
there would be some feed grains pro- 
duced such as alfalfa and corn? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
There would be alfalfa. 

Mr. VANIK. In connection with the 
production of feed grains, sugar beets, 
and some of these other programs, am I 
correct in understanding that some of 
these are presently receiving some help 
under the price-support programs and 
the stabilization programs; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I am 
sure the gentleman knows that we just 
put export controls on feed ingredients 
because of their shortage in this coun- 
try. 

But, let me say that as a farmer who 
has studied this project for 15 years, that 
barley and wheat will seldom be raised 
on irrigated acres. These acres will be 
used for the growing of forage crops for 
livestock. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman from 


North Dakota must admit that increased 
production could result in higher price 
supports. 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. It 
could result in fewer price support pay- 
ments, because those lands now being 
used in the production of wheat and bar- 
ley will be transposed to forage produc- 
tion, which is more needed. 

Mr. VANIK. In the 21 counties in- 
volved in the Garrison Diversion Dam 
area, what is the present level of agri- 
cultural stabilization, or conservation, 
and price supports? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
would assume the level is about the level 
for any prairie State. I do not have the 
exact figure. 

Mr. VANIK. According to the study by 
the Department that I received, some 
$88 million was paid into these counties. 

The question I want to ask is, Does it 
make sense to increase production 
through irrigation, and then have to 
limit production and support the price 
for that production? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. As 
I would like to point out again to my 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio, the 
introduction of irrigation farming will 
lower the amount of payments made in 
these counties because they will move 
out of price-supported or program-sup- 
ported grains and into nonfederally 
supported legumes, speciality crops, and 
forage. 

Mr. VANIK. Perhaps the gentleman 
from North Dakota or someone else on 
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the committee can tell me whether and 
how much agricultural subsidies go into 
other Bureau of Reclamation areas? Is 
there any calculation? I think the Na- 
tional Water Commission made an esti- 
mate of something between $83 million 
and $179 million annually, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
cannot speak as to that but, if my col- 
league will yield further, some time ago 
I read an estimate that the Bureau of 
Reclamation irrigation projects have 
returned to the Federal Treasury in in- 
creased income taxes by crops grown 
on them more than twice the money put 
into them by the Federal Government. 

Mr. VANIK. I am glad the gentleman 
from North Dakota talked about income 
taxes, because I want to place in the 
Recorp right now the report that I re- 
ceived that in 1970 the total income taxes 
paid by agriculture, including lumber and 
fishing, and the fishery industry, was 
$1.6 billion. When you take out fishing 
and lumbering the total comes to $1.4 
billion. This is probably the sector of our 
economy. Where taxpayers subsidize the 
greatest amount of incentive through 
taxpayer-supported programs, out of 
which we get a benefit-ratio in income 
taxes that I think is one of the lowest 
in the whole economic spectrum. I sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor). 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. IcHorp, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8947) making appropriations for 
public works for water and power devel- 
opment, including the Corps of Engi- 
neers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and other power agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Appalachian 
regional development programs, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent 
agencies and commissions for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the bill 
and the amendment thereto to final pas- 
sage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. GUDE 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GUDE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GupE moves to recommit the bill 


H.R. 8947 to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 384, nays 26, 
not voting 23, as follows: 


[Roll No. 310] 


YEAS—384 


Burleson, Tex. Diggs 
Burlison,Mo. Dingell 
Burton Donohue 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla, 
Burke, Mass. 


Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fiood 


Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
William D, 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


June 


Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannas 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr, 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 


Bingham 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cleveland 
Conte 

Conyers 
Drinan 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fish 

Gude 


1973 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
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Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Shipley 


k 
Minshall, Ohio Skubitz 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Moorhead, Pa, 


Morgan 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 


Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C, 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif, 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 


Roncalio, Wyo. Wolff 


Roncallo, N.Y. 


Rooney, Pa. 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 


NAYS—26 


Gunter 
Harrington 


Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ga, 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Obey 
Riegle 


Hechler, W. Va. Rosenthal 


Heinz 
Holtzman 


Mathis, Ga. 


Saylor 
Seiberling 
Steiger, Wis. 
Vanik 

Yates 


NOT VOTING—23 


pp Se: N.C, 


Blatnik 


Danielson 
Dent 


Griffiths King 
Hansen, Wash. Reid 
Hawkins Rooney, N.Y. 
Hébert Sandman 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Andrews of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Daniel- 
son. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Sandman, 

Mr. Reid with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Clark with Mr, Derwinski. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Tiernan, 


Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous material, on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H.R. 8537) 
entitled “An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to make perma- 
nent certain provisions of the Depend- 
ents Assistance Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. Harry F. 
BYRD, JR., Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. Scorrt of Virginia to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 128. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain laws relating to 


the payment of interest on time and savings 
deposits. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT ON SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1973 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged re- 
port on a bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1973, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 
There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7528, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION AU- 
THORIZATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON (on behalf of Mr. 
Teacue of Texas) filed the following con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(H.R. 7528) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and devel- 
opment, construction of facilities, and 
research and program management, and 
for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 93-353) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7528) to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and research and program 
management, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration: 

(a) For “Research and development,” for 
the following programs: 

(1) Space flight operations, $555,500,000; 

(2) Space Shuttle, $4'75,000,000; 

(3) Advanced missions, $1,500,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $63,600,000; 

(5) Lumar and planetary exploration, 
$311,000,000; 

(6) Launch vehicle procurement, $177,- 
400,000; 

(7) Space applications, $161,000,000; 

(8) Aeronautical research and technology, 
$180,000,000; of this amount $14,000,000 is 
reserved for the JT-3D Refan Retrofit Re- 
search Program; 

(9) Space and nuclear research and tech- 
nology, $72,000,000; 

(10) Tracking and data acquisition, $244,- 
000,000; 

(11) Technology utilization, $4,500,000. 

(b) For “Construction of facilities,” includ- 
ing land acquisition, as follows: 

(1) Replacement of transportation facility, 
Goddard Space Flight Center, $660,000; 

(2) Rehabilitation of vibration laboratory, 
Goddard Space Flight Center, $710,000; 

(3) Modifications of and addition to 25- 
foot space simulator building, Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, $740,000; 

(4) Modification of planetary mission sup- 
port facilities, Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
$580,000; 

(5) Rehabilitation and modification of 600 
papers per square inch air supply system, 

angley Research Center, $2,410,000; 

(6) Construction of systems engineering 
building, Langley Research Center, $1,620,- 


(7) Rehabilitation of airfield pavement, 
Wallops Station, $570,000; 

(8) Rehabilitation of communication sys- 
tem, Wallops Station, $575,000; 

(9) Modification for fire protection im- 
provements at various tracking and data sta- 
tions, $1,885,000; 

(10) Modification of space launch complex 
2 West, Vandenberg Air Force Base, $980,000; 
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(11) Modification of power system, Slidell 
Computer Complex, $1,085,000; 

(12) Space Shuttle facilities at various 
locations, as follows: 

(A) Modifications for auxiliary propulsion 
and power systems test facilities, White 
Sands Test Facility, $1,290,000; 

(B) Modifications for shuttle avionics in- 
tegration laboratory, Lyndon B. Johnson 
Space Center, $1,240,000; 

(C) Modifications for radiant heating veri- 
fication facility, Lyndon B. Johnson Space 
Center, $1,260,000; 

(D) Modifications for the Orbiter propul- 
sion system test facilities, Mississippi Test 
Facility, $11,300,000; 

(E) Modifications for external tank struc- 
tural test facilities, Marshall Space Flight 
Center, $4,400,000; 

(F) Modification of manufacturing and 
subassembly facilities for the Orbiter, NASA 
Industrial Plant, Downey, California, $2,650,- 
000; 

(G) Modification of and addition to final 
assembly and checkout facilities for the Or- 
biter, Air Force Plant Number 42, Palmdale, 
California, $7,350,000; 

(H) Modification of manufacturing and 
final assembly facilities for external tanks, 
Michoud Assembly Facility, $9,510,000; 

(I) Construction of Orbiter landing facili- 
ties, John F. Kennedy Space Center, $28,200,- 


(13) Rehabilitation and modification of fa- 
cilities at various locations, not in excess of 
$500,000 per project, $14,785,000; 

(14) Minor construction of new facilities 
and additions to existing facilities at various 
locations, not in excess of $250,000 per proj- 
ect, $4,600,000; 

(15) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $13,600,000. 

(c) For “Research and program manage- 
ment,” $707,000,000, and such additional or 
supplemental amounts as may be necessary 
for increases in salary, pay, retirement, or 
other employee benefits authorized by law 
of which not more than $549,020,000 and 
such additional or supplemental amounts as 
may be necessary for increases in salary, pay, 
retirement, or other employee benefits au- 
thorized by law, shall be available for person- 
nel and related costs. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section 1(g), appropriations for “Research 
and development” may be used (1) for any 
items of a capital nature (other than acquisi- 
tion of land) which may be acquired at loca- 
tions other than installations of the Ad- 
ministration for the performance of research 
and development contracts, and (2) for 
grants to nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, or to nonprofit organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research, for purchase or construc- 
tion of additional research facilities; and title 
to such facilities shall be vested in the United 
States unless the Administrator determines 
that the national program of aeronautical 
and space activities will best be served by 
vesting title in any such grantee institution 
or organization. Each such grant shall be 
made under such conditions as the Adminis- 
trator shall determine to be required to 
insure that the United States will receive 
therefrom benefit adequate to justify the 
making of that grant. None of the funds ap- 
propriated for “Research and development” 
pursuant to this Act may be used in accord- 
ance with this subsection for the construc- 
tion of any major facility, the estimated cost 
of which, including collateral equipment, ex- 
ceeds $250,000, unless the Administrator or 
his designee has notified the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate and the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences of the Senate of the nature, 
location, and estimated cost of such facility. 

(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
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Act, (1) any amount appropriated for “Re- 
search and development” or for “Construc- 
tion of facilities’ may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the “Research and program manage- 
ment” appropriation for periods not in excess 
of twelve months beginning at any time dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive upon 
the accounting officers of the Government. 

(g) Of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsections 1(a) and 1(c), not in excess of 
$10,000 for each project, including collateral 
equipment, may be used for construction of 
new facilities and additions to existing facili- 
ties, and not in excess of $25,000 for each 
project, including collateral equipment, may 
be used for rehabilitation or modification of 
facilities: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to subsection 1(a), not 
in excess of $250,000 for each project, in- 
cluding collateral equipment, may be used 
for any of the foregoing for unforeseen pro- 
grammatic needs. 

(h) No part of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section may 
be used for grants to any nonprofit institu- 
tion of higher learning unless the Adminis- 
trator or his designee determines at the time 
of the grant that recruiting personnel of any 
of the Armed Forces of the United States are 
not being barred from the premises or prop- 
erty of such institution except that this sub- 
section shall not apply if the Administrator 
or his designee determines that the grant is 
a continuation or renewal of a previous grant 
to such institution which is likely to make 
a significant contribution to the aeronau- 
tical and space activities of the United States. 
The Secretary of Defense shall furnish to the 
Administrator or his designee within sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act 
and each January 30 and June 30 thereafter 
the names of any nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning which the Secretary of De- 
fense determines on the date of each such 
report are barring such recruiting personrel 
from premises or property of any such in- 
stitution. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1) through (14), inclusive, of 
subsection 1(b) may, in the discretion of the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, be varied upward 
5 per centum to meet unusual cost varia- 
tions, but the total cost of all work author- 
ized under such paragraphs shall not exceed 
the total of the amounts specified in such 
paragraphs. 

Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the “Construction of facilities” appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,000 of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(15) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or mod- 
ify laboratories and other installations at 
any location (including locations specified in 
subsection 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator 
determines such action to be necessary be- 
cause of changes in the national program 
of aeronautical and space activities or new 
scientific or engineering developments, and 
(2) he determines that a deferral of such ac- 
tion until the enactment of the next Author- 
ization Act would be inconsistent with the 
interest of the Nation is aeronautical and 
space activities. The funds so made available 
may be expended to acquire, construct, con- 
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vert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment. No portion of such 
sums may be obligated for expenditure or ex- 
pended to construct, expand, or modify lab- 
oratories and other installations unless (A) a 
period of thirty days has passed after the 
Administrator or his designee has trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the Sen- 
ate and to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences of the Senate a written report 
containing a full and complete statement 
concerning (1) the nature of such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the rea- 
son why such construction, expansion, or 
modification is necessary in the national 
interest, or (B) each such committee before 
the expiration of such period has transmitted 
to the Administrator written notice to the 
effect that such committee has no objection 
to the proposed action. 

Sec. 4, (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program de- 
leted by the Congress from requests as origi- 
nally made to either the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics or the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized 
for that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and l(c), and 

(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Administrator or his designee 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or (B) each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize the expenditure of 
amounts for personnel and related costs pur- 
suant to section l(c) to exceed amounts 
authorized for such costs. 

Sec. 5. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the national interest that considera- 
tion be given to geographical distribution of 
Federal research funds whenever feasible, 
and that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and de- 
velopment funds whenever feasible. 

Sec. 6. Section 203(b) of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2473(b)), is amended by inserting 
immediately after paragraph (10) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(11) to provide by concession, without 
regard to section 321 of the Act of June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 412; 40 U.S.C. 303b), on such 
terms as the Administrator may deem to be 
appropriate and to be necessary to protect 
the concessioner against loss of his invest- 
ment in property (but not anticipated 
profits) resulting from the Administration's 
discretionary acts and decisions, for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of all 
manner of facilities and equipment for 
visitors to the several installations of the 
Administration and, in connection therewith, 
to provide services incident to the dissemina- 
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tion of information concerning its activities 
to such visitors, without charge or with a 
reasonable charge therefor (with this au- 
thority being in addition to any other au- 
thority which the Administration may have 
to provide facilities, equipment, and services 
for visitors to its installations). A concession 
agreement under this paragraph may be ne- 
gotiated with any qualified proposer follow- 
ing due consideration of all proposals re- 
ceived after reasonable public notice of the 
intention to contract. The concessioner 
shall be afforded a reasonable opportunity to 
make a profit commensurate with the capital 
invested and the obligations assumed, and 
the consideration paid by him for the con- 
cession shall be based on the probable value 
of such opportunity and not on maximizing 
revenue to the United States, Each conces- 
sion agreement shall specify the manner in 
which the concessioner’s records are to be 
maintained, and shall provide for access to 
any such records by the Administration and 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
for a period of five years after the close of 
the business year to which such records re- 
late. A concessioner may be accorded a pos- 
sessory interest, consisting of all incidents of 
ownership except legal title (which shall vest 
in the United States), in any structure, fix- 
ture, or improvement he constructs or lo- 
cates upon land owned by the United States; 
and, with the approval of the Administration, 
such possessory interest may be assigned, 
transferred, encumbered, or relinquished by 
him, and, unless otherwise provided by con- 
tract, shall not be extinguished by the ex- 
piration or other termination of the con- 
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cession and may not be taken for public use 
without just compensation;”. 

Sec. 7. Title IT of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C, 
2471 et seq.), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“DISPOSAL OF EXCESS LAND 


“Sec. 207. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this or any other law, the Administra- 
tion may not report to a disposal agency as 
excess to the needs of the Administration any 
Jand having an estimated value in excess of 
$50,000 which is owned by the United States 
and under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Administration, unless (A) a period of 
thirty days has passed after the receipt by 
the Speaker and the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President and the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the 
Senate of a report by the Administrator or 
his designee containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such action, or (B) each such 
committee before the expiration of such pe- 
riod has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to the proposed 
action.” 

Sec. 8. Section 5316, title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting paragraphs 
(15), (16), and (17) and by substituting 
therefor a new paragraph (15) to read as 
follows: 

“(15) Associate Administrators, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (6).” 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as the “Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1974”. 
And the Senate agree to the same, 
OLIN E., TEAGUE, 
Ken HECHLER, 
Don Fuqua, 
JaMEs W. SYMINGTON, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
ALPHONZO BELL, 
JOHN W. WYDLER, 
Managers onthe Part of the House. 
FRANK E. Moss, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, 
CARL CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
and the House at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7528) to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construction 
of facilities, and research and program man- 
agement submit the following joint state- 
ment to the Senate and House in the expla- 
nation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the managers and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The NASA request for Fiscal Year 1974 
totaled $3,016,000,000. The House authorized 
$3,073,500,000, and the Senate amendment 
authorized $3,046,000,000. The committee of 
conference agrees to a total authorization of 
$3,064,500,000, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL ADJUSTMENTS TO NASA FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET REQUEST 


Research and development: 
Space flight operations. 
Space shuttle. _...._. 
Advanced missions 
Physics and astronomy. 
Lunar and planetary exploration_ 
Launch vehicle procurement... 
Space applications. 
Aeronautical research and technolo 
Space and nuclear research and t 


ology.. 
racking and data acquisition... aS 
Technology utilization. 


Research and program managemen! 
Grand total 


The points in disagreement and the con- 
ference resolution of them are as follows: 

1. The House authorized $548,500,000 for 
the Space Flight Operations program which 
is $7 million less than the NASA request 
of $555,500,000. This action would have re- 
duced the amount for the Skylab project by 
$10 million and added $3,000,000 to the Space 
Life Sciences project for continued space- 
suit development during Fiscal Year 1974. 

Acting subsequent to the initial Skylab 
launch the Senate amendment authorized 
$555,500,000, the exact amount of the NASA 
request, on the basis that the difficulties ex- 
perienced during the Skylab launch did not 
permit a judgment that a reduction could be 
made in the Skylab project and that there 
was adequate funding in the program to 
support continued space suit. development, 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate position and authorizes $555,500,000 for 
the Space Flight Operations program. 

2. The House authorized $500,000,000 for 
the Space Shuttle program, which is $25 mil- 
lion more than the NASA request of $475,- 
000,000, The House increased the amount to 
provide for more effective program imple- 
mentation and increase the confidence in at- 
taining the key program milestones of first 


Budget request 


$555, 500, 000 
475, 000, 000 


2, 197, 000, 000 
112, 000, 000 
707, 000, 000 


3, 016, 000, 000 


horizontal flight in 1976 and the first man- 
ned orbital flight in 1978. 

The Senate amendment authorized $475,- 
000,000, which is the exact amount of the 
NASA request. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate position and authorizes $475,000,000 for 
the Space Shuttle program. 

3. NASA requested $64,600,000 for the 
Physics and Astronomy program. The House 
authorized $59,600,000, $5,000,000 less than 
the request. The House reduced the amount 
requested for orbital Explorer projects by 
$3,000,000 and the amount requested for 
Supporting Research and Technology projects 
by $2,000,000, these amounts to be applied to 
immediately reinstate work on the ERTS-B 
Satellite under the Space Applications pro- 
gram. 

The Senate authorized the full amount of 
the NASA request, $64,600,000 but concurred 
in the immediate reinstatement of the ERTS- 
B. 
The conference substitute authorizes $63,- 
600,000 for the Physics and Astronomy pro- 
gram, a reduction of $1,000,000 below the 
NASA request, but the reduction is not di- 
rected at any specific project within the pro- 
gram. 


House 
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4. NASA requested $312,000,000 for the 
Lunar and Planetary Exploration Program. 
The House authorized $309,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of $3,000,000. The reduction was made 
in Supporting Research and Technology of 
the Lunar and Planetary Exploration pro- 
gram on the basis that these funds be ap- 
plied to the Space Applications program for 
the ERTS project and to the Launch Vehicle 
Procurement program to support the ERTS- 
B launch next year. 

The Senate approved the full amount of 
the NASA request. 

The conference substitute authorizes $311,- 
000,000 for the Lunar and Planetary Explora- 
tion program, $1,000,000 less than the NASA 
request, but the reduction is not directed 
at any specific project within the program. 

5. The House authorized $159,000,000 for 
the Space Applications program. 

The Senate authorized $161,000,000 for the 
Space Applications program in order for 
NASA to exploit capabilities developed in 
NASA and apply them to the urgent national 
energy need. Specifically, the Senate directed 
NASA to formulate a long-term energy pro- 
gram that would create, explore and demon- 
strate options for energy generation and 
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management from all the many technologies 
that NASA has developed. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision and authorizes $161,000,000 for 
the Space Applications program. 

The conference considers that NASA should 
specifically investigate the collection and 
conversion of solar energy in synchronous 
orbit and the microwave transmission of such 
energy to earth. The conference also expects 
NASA to continue to cooperate closely with 
the National Science Foundation on its en- 
ergy programs. 

6. The House authorized $180,000,000 for 
the Aeronautical Research and Technology 
program, specifically providing $20 million 
to reinstate the quiet take-off and landing 
research aircraft project (QUESTOL) which 
was terminated in January 1973. 

The Senate provided $160,000,000 for the 
Aeronautical Research and Technology pro- 
gram. 

The conference substitute adopts the House 
provision restoring QUESTOL and author- 
izes $180,000,000 for the Aeronautical Re- 
search and Technology program. 

The House added $14,000,000 to the Aero- 
nautical Research and Technology program 
to reinstate the JT-3D aircraft engine Refan 
Retrofit Research program to achieve sub- 
stantial noise reduction in that engine as 
soon as possible. The House bill included 
language reserving $14,000,000 for the JT-3D 
Refan Retrofit Research Program and $18,- 
000,000 for the JT-8D Refan Retrofit Research 
Program which was part of the NASA request. 

The Senate concurred with the House in 
adding $14,000,000 for the JT-3D aircraft 
engine Refan Retrofit Research program and, 
in addition, agreed to the language in the 
bill reserving this $14,000,000 for the JT-3D 
Refan Retrofit Research program. The Senate 
amendment did not include language re- 
serving funds for the JT-8D program because 
funding for this program was part of the 
NASA fiscal year 1974 budget plan presented 
to the Congress. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate language on the Aeronautical Research 
and Technology program with respect to the 
JT-3D Refan Retrofit Research Program. 
Although the adopted language does not 
specifically reserve funding for the JT-8D 
program, the conference supports the NASA 
program plan for the JT-3D Refan Retrofit 
Research Program and expects NASA to pro- 
ceed with this program as outlined to the 
Congress in its budget submission. 

7. The House authorized $75,000,000 for 
the Space and Nuclear Research and Tech- 
nology program. 

The Senate authorized $72,000,000 for the 
Space and Nuclear Research and Technology 
program, making a $3,000,000 reduction in 
the amount requested for Space Research 
and Technology on the basis that since the 
space shuttle has moved into full develop- 
ment, the amount of direct shuttle support 
required from this program has decreased 
markedly and therefore the Senate believes 
that economies can be pursued in this pro- 
gram. The Senate specifically directed that 
the $3,000,000 cut is not to be applied 
against the Nuclear Research and Technology 
part of this program. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision and authorizes $72,000,000 for 
this program. 

8. The House authorized $240,000,000 for 
the Tracking and Data Acquisition program, 
$10,000,000 below the NASA request. 

The Senate authorized $248,000,000 for 
the Tracking and Data Acquisition program, 
$2 million below the NASA request. 

The conference substitute authorizes $244,- 
000,000 for the Tracking and Data Acquisi- 
tion program. 

9. The House authorized $4,500,000 for the 
Technology Utilization program, $500,000 
more than the NASA request, to provide that 
the scientific, technical and management 
knowledge acquired with public funds spent 
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by NASA be made available to the public 
sector as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

The Senate authorized $4,000,000 for the 
Technology Utilization program. 

The conference substitute authorizes $4,- 
500,000 for the Technology Utilization pro- 
gram. 

10. Both the House and the Senate au- 
thorized $67,200,000 for Space Shuttle Facili- 
ties, itemizing the individual construction 
projects. The House bill specifies the total 
amount authorized for Space Shuttle Facili- 
ties without identifying the amounts author- 
ized for the 9 individual construction proj- 
ects, whereas the Senate amendment au- 
thorizes the same facilities and specifies the 
dollar amount authorized for each individual 
construction project. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate language specifying the dollar amount 
authorized for each individual Space Shuttle 
construction, 

11. The House authorized $13,600,000 for 
Facility Planning and Design, the amount 
of the NASA request. 

The Senate authorized $11,600,000, $2,000,- 
000 less than the NASA request. 

The conference substitute authorizes $13,- 
600,000 for Facility Planning and Design. 

12. The House authorized $707,000,000 for 
the Research and Program Management pro- 
gram, the amount of the NASA request. 

The Senate authorized $705,000,000 for 
this program, $2,000,000 less than the NASA 
request. Additionally, the Senate included 
language in its amendment stipulating that 
not more than $549,020,000 be used for per- 
sonnel and related costs. 

The conference substitute approves a to- 
tal amount of $707,000,000 for Research and 
Program Management and includes language 
stipulating that not more than $549,020,000 
can be utilized for personnel and related 
costs. 

13. The Senate amendment modified Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill with the addition of sub- 
section 4(b) which restricts the amount au- 
thorized by the bill for personnel and re- 
lated costs. 

The House had no similar provision in 
their bill. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

14. The Senate amendment modified Sec- 
tion 4(a) of the bill adding a provision to 
preclude any inconsistencies between the 
provisions of this Act and any other legis- 
lation which might be enacted with respect 
to the impoundment or selected withhold- 
ing of appropriated funds. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
House position and deletes the language 
from the bill, However, the committee of 
conference notes that in Fiscal Year 1973 
there were considerable adjustments by the 
Executive Branch to the amounts author- 
ized and appropriated to NASA by the Con- 
gress. The conference strongly urges that 
the funds provided by the Congress for NASA 
for Fiscal Year 1974 be used to fully fund 
the programs to the levels approved by 
Congress. 

15. In previous years the NASA authori- 
zation bill has contained a provision which 
denied payment by an institution of higher 
education of any funds provided under a 
NASA program to any student convicted by 
any court of record for involvement in dis- 
ruption or other specified activities at any 
institution of higher education which pre- 
vented officials or students from engaging in 
their duties or pursuing their studies. 

The recommended bill sent to the Congress 
by the Administration included this provi- 
sion and it was adopted by the House. 

The Senate deleted this provision on the 
basis that it was no longer considered neces- 
sary in the annual authorization bill for the 
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National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

The conference substitute agreed to the 
deletion of this provision. 

16. The Senate amendment added a new 
Section to the bill amending Section 5316, 
Title 5, U.S.C., which deletes, in the Executive 
Salary Schedule, Level V, the three NASA 
positions of Associate Administrators for 
Advanced Research and Technology, for 
Space Science and Applications, and Manned 
Space Flight, and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“Associate Administrators, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (6).” This 
provision updates Section 5316 to recognize 
the additional levels of responsibility which 
have been established within NASA and sim- 
plifies any subsequent reorganization within 
the agency by deleting the functional des- 
ignation following the title of Associate Ad- 
ministrator. No change in individual salaries 
is effected by this amendment at the pres- 
ent time. 

The House had no comparable provision 
in their bill. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. This action was taken with the 
concurrence of both the House and Senate 
Standing Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

KEN HECHLER, 

Don FUQUA, 

JAMES W. SYMINGTON, 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 

ALPHONZO BELL, 

JOHN W. WYDLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


FRANK E. Moss, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
CARL CURTIS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 8410, TEMPORARY 
INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts) I ask unanimous consent 
that the managers be given permission 
to have until midnight tonight to file a 
conference report on H.R. 8410, to con- 
tinue the existing temporary increase in 
the public debt limit through November 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 93-355) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8410) to continue the existing temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit through No- 
vember 30, 1973, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have been unable to agree. 

WILBUR D. MILLS, 
AL ULLMAN, 
JAMES A. BURKE, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
HAROLD R. COLLIER, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
CARL T. CURTIS, 
PAUL J. FANNIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 
The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8410) to continue the existing temporary 
increase in the public debt limit through 
November 30, 1973, and for other purposes, 
report that the conferees have been unable 
to agree. 
WILBUR D. MILLS, 
AL ULLMAN, 
JAMES A, BURKE, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
HAROLD R. COLLIER, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
CARL T. CURTIS, 
PAUL J. FANNIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make the following announcement: That 
the program for the remainder of the 
day will be Senate Joint Resolution 128, 
the continuing regulation Q to August 1. 
That will be the next item of business. 

The item of business that we have 
scheduled for today, H.R. 8548, Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Act, will immedi- 
ately following regulation Q. 

Mr. Speaker, that will be the program 
for the remainder of the day. 


REQUEST FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
O'CLOCK, FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1973 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourn today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would ask the gen- 
tleman to withhold that request until we 
find out whether we will be out of here in 
another hour or whether it will be mid- 
night before we get out. I ask the gentle- 
man to withhold that request and see if 
we can get out at a reasonable hour. I 
would not object if we are not going to 
be forced to work late tonight; otherwise 
I will certainly object. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that it is certainly my opinion the House 
will not run late tonight. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) with- 
hold his request? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I will with- 
hold my request. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
absent on rollcall No. 308. At that time I 
was in the Judiciary Subcommittee 
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rooms, and there was no bell ringing at 
that time. I was not aware of the voting. 
Mr. Speaker, if I had been present, I 
would have voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 128) to provide for an 
extension of certain laws relating to the 
payment of interest on time and savings 
deposits, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SJ. Res. 128 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 7 of the 
Act of September 21, 1966 (Public Law 89- 
597; 80 Stat. 823), is amended by striking 
out “June 1, 1973” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “August 1, 1973". 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
Joint Resolution 128 is an emergency 
matter. Senate Joint Resolution 128, as 
amended, would extend regulation Q 
authority, which allows the various Fed- 
eral financial regulatory agencies to es- 
tablish ceiling rates on time and savings 
deposits from June 1 of this year— 
when it expired—until August 1 of this 
year. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, the House, on May 9, passed H.R. 
6370, which included in it, among other 
things, a prohibition against so-called 
NOW accounts and extension of regula- 
tion Q. This conference has met innu- 
merable times since the House passed 
this legislation and as yet has not been 
able to resolve the NOW account 
question. 

In order to avoid any possible chaos 
that might ensue within the financial 
community, your Banking and Currency 
Committee is recommending this short 
extension of time for regulation Q in the 
hopes that prior to August 1, when this 
extension would expire, we can resolve 
these differences. 

I support—as I know most, if not all 
of the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee do—the adoption of 
this joint resolution, as amended. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. 

As I understand it, this is merely an 
extension of existing law and does not 
represent any substantial change in ex- 
isting practices. 

Mr. PATMAN. No change at all. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This is simply to 
preserve the status quo of the law? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding, and support the 
extension. 
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Mr. REES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
on the merits of the legislation. 

Mr. REES. That is the first time that 
has happened. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee is it not true 
that for the past 28 days we have not 
had regulation Q? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. REES. Regulation Q is the Federal 
regulation that governs the interest rates 
that can be charged to savers in savings 
and loans and banks? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. REES. Yes. So in the last 28 days 
there has been no regulation in effect, 
so that really the savings and loans and 
banks and other financial institutions 
could pay any interest rate they wanted 
to. Could they not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, there is another 
side to that. All of the Federal financial 
regulatory agencies immediately gave 
notice to all of the financial institutions 
to let the status quo remain the same as 
it was because Congress was sure to pass 
a law. It is too important and too neces- 
sary and too much of an emergency for 
them to pass it over long. They were as- 
sured please do not violate the law. 
They could have the biggest black mar- 
ket in the world here if they were to start 
black market practices. We want to get 
away from that. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, if you will 
continue to yield, the situation is that the 
cost of interest to the consumer has gone 
up. If you are buying a house, you pay 
8% to 9 percent interest for a loan. The 
prime rate today is 734 percent. So if 
you are borrowing from a bank and are 
an ordinary consumer of money, you 
find that you are probably paying 9, 10, 
or 11 percent. But the banks and savings 
and loans are paying the depositor on 
his saving account the same amount that 
they were paying last year. Therefore we 
have had an increase in the cost of 
money, and the increase in that goes into 
the profits of the banks and savings and 
loans and the person who has money de- 
posited in that bank is getting interest 
from that deposit is not receiving a 
penny more. 

For the last 27 days regulation Q has 
not been the law of the United States, 
and not one savings and loan or bank 
throughout the United States has raised 
the interest rate to their consumers, they 
have not given the consumers a break 
who have deposits in those savings and 
loans, and banks. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not see why we have to give regula- 
tion Q 3 more months, because the 
banks and the savings and loans have 
not done anything in the last 27 days 
to increase the money they pay to their 
consumers. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I cor- 
rect the statement made by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Rees) ? We are 
not asking for 3 months, we are asking 
for only 1 month. Time is of the essence 
here. This is a danger sign. It would be 
terrible if we did not pass this. 

Mr. REES. If the gentleman will yield 
further, if they have gone 28 days, why 
do they need another month? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
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that I have already answered that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. St GER- 
MAIN) who is the chairman of the sub- 
committee which is in charge of this bill. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, very briefly, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr, PaTMAN) has 
said, this is an extension to merely Au- 
gust 1, because of the reason that we have 
been deadlocked in the conference at- 
temping to maintain the position of the 
House on the legislation previously 
adopted. 

On the last point that was raised, if, by 
removing regulation Q a higher interest 
rate would in effect be paid to the con- 
sumers, that is one thing, if the rate to 
the borrower would remain the same, 
but I think we all realize that were regu- 
lation Q to be removed interest rates paid 
on time and savings deposits would be 
increased, then the amount the borrower 
would pay would have to be increased. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join in with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PAT- 
MAN). We endorse the proposal, and we 
ask the House to approve the joint reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the joint resolu- 
tion (Senate Joint Resolution 128), as 
amended. 


The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the Senate 
joint resolution, as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to extend and revise my remarks 
prior to the passage of the Senate joint 
resolution. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the Senate joint 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY ACT OF 1972 


Mr. McSPADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 468 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 468 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8548) to amend the International Economic 
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Policy Act of 1972 to change the membership 
of the Council on International Economic 
Policy, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
8548, it shall be in order in the House to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 1636 
and to move to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the said Senate bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained in 
H.R. 8548 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. McSpappen) is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. McSPADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DEL CLrawson), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 468 
provides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate on H.R. 8548, a bill to 
amend the International Economic Policy 
Act of 1972 to change the membership 
of the Council on International Economic 
Policy. 

The rule provides that after the pas- 
sage of H.R. 8548 it shall be in order in 
the House to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 1636 and to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 1636 and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 8548 as 
passed by the House. 

H.R. 8548 extends the International 
Economic Policy Act until June 30, 1977. 
It also removes the President from 
membership on the Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy and omits the 
requirement that he be the chairman of 
the Council, and substitutes the require- 
ment that he designate the chairman 
from the members of the Council. 

H.R. 8548 authorizes $1.4. million for 
the expenses of the Council for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974. This is the 
only cost for the bill for fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of House 
Resolution 468 in order that we may 
discuss and debate H.R. 8548. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 468, 
which provides for the consideration of 
H.R. 8548, amending the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972, is an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate. This 
rule also makes it in order to insert the 
House-passed language in the Senate bill, 
S. 1636. 

The primary purpose of H.R. 8548 is 
to extend the International Economic 
Policy Act from June 30, 1973, to June 30, 
1977. 

The present act provides for a Council 
on International Economic Policy within 
the Executive Office of the President, in 
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order to coordinate international mone- 
tary, investment, trade, and financial 
policies. The administration requested 
open-ended authorizations and called 
for permanent statutory authority for 
the organization. The administration 
proposal also deleted the provision re- 
quiring the President to serve as chair- 
man of the Council. 

This bill, H.R. 8548, removes the Pres- 
ident from membership on the Council, 
and substitutes the requirement that he 
designate the chairman from the statu- 
tory members of the Council. It extends 
the act to June 30, 1977, and provides 
fiscal year 1974 authorization in the 
amount of $1,400,000. This bill also 
broadens the content requirements of 
the annual report of the President on 
the international economic position of 
the United States. 

The cost of this bill is $1,400,000 for 
fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 468 in order that the 
House may begin debate on H.R, 8548. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
this is an open rule? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. A completely open rule 
with no points of order waived? 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. If I were not tone deaf, 
I would lead the House in singing “Happy 
Days Are Here Again.” 

Mr. McSPADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8548) to amend the 
International Economic Policy Act of 
1972 to change the membership of the 
Council on International Economic 
Policy, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved, itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 8548, with Mr. 
GIBBONS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BLACK- 
BURN) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, first I wish to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Trade of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the entire subcommittee for the fine work 
they have done on this bill. 
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The distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man, the Honorable Lup ASHLEY, of Ohio, 
will in a moment explain the bill in de- 
tail and give the reasoning why this bill 
should be supported. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy was established to coordi- 
nate international monetary, investment, 
trade and financial policy. The Presiden- 
tial Commission on International Trade 
and Investment Policy recommended 
that the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy be given statutory authori- 
zation. I believe that the events of re- 
cent months with respect to further de- 
valuation of the dollar, the continuing 
deficit in our balance of payments and, 
most dramatically in recent days, the 
worsening of the situation at home with 
respect to the price and supply of vital 
components of the national diet in the 
face of uncontrolled exports of agricul- 
tural commodities, only further demon- 
strates the need for better coordination 
of international economic policy and the 
achievement of a consistency between 
domestic and foreign economic policies as 
required under the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Act of 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield such 
time as he may consume to the chairman 
of the subcommittee (Mr. ASHLEY). 

Mr. ASHLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the meas- 
ure before us is without controversy and 
can be disposed of in very short order. 
The International Economic Policy Act, 
as the Members may recall, was adopted 
by the Congress last year. Its purpose 
was to coordinate economic international 
monetary, investment, trade, and finan- 
cial policies. 

Our subcommittee has conducted over- 
sight hearings of some duration and has 
been quite well satisfied with the opera- 
tion of the council today. The council ex- 
isted prior to last year, but it did not 
have statutory authority. The statutory 
authority that was granted last year does 
expire on June 30, and therefore it is 
necessary for us to renew that authority. 
Hence the purpose of the measure before 
us. 

Mr. Chairman, there are four sections 
to the bill, which I think can be explained 
very briefly as follows. 

Section 1 removes the President from 
membership on the Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy and deletes the 
requirement that he be the chairman and 
substitutes the requirement that he 
designate the chairman from among the 
statutory members of the council. 

Section 2 provides the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 will be ex- 
tended to June 30, 1977. There was dis- 
cussion about this that may be of seme 
interest. It was my view that the admin- 
istration should have the flexibility to 
shape the kind of mechanism that it 
thinks is necessary for the kind of co- 
ordination that is contemplated in the 
Council on International Economic 
Policy. There have been some changes in 
the last year which we reviewed in our 
most recent hearings. We are satisfied 
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that the administration should be able 
to count upon continued authority 
through the remainder of this adminis- 
tration, hence the June 30, 1977 date. 

Having said that, I want to make it 
clear that the subcommittee has insisted 
upon accountability to the Congress and 
has done so by providing that there be 
only a 1-year authorization with respect 
to funding, so that while we do continue 
funding at the $1.4 million level, no more 
and no less than last year. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the measure 
before us directs attention to the sub- 
stance of the report that is required on 
an annual basis from the Council on In- 
ternational Economic Policy and it makes 
provisions, that will be commented upon 
by the other members of the subcommit- 
tee, which better define the scope of the 
international economic report and the 
substance of the report that is to be fur- 
nished on an annual basis. 

This would conclude the presentation 
of the substance of the measure before 
us. It was reported without dissent by 
the Subcommittee on Trade and reported 
also without dissent in the full Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reas- 
sure the members of the committee that 
this matter has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed before the International Trade 
Subcommittee. We have had extensive 
hearings. Those Members who were here 
last year when we established this Coun- 
cil were aware that I frankly opposed es- 
tablishment of the Council. I have 


changed my position. I feel the Council is 


in a position to do eminently well quali- 
fied work to promote the cause of inter- 
national trade and particularly promote 
the cause of trade by this, our own Nation 
in international markets. So I would urge 
the committee to adopt the bill as it now 
exists. I would urge Members of the 
House and Members of Congress also to 
join in adopting this bill as it now exists. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
too opposed this bill the last time with 
the gentleman from Georgia and some 
other Members because of our major con- 
cern that it was merely a split-off of ad- 
ditional bureaucracy that some of us felt 
was already adequately handled under 
the Council of Economec Advisers and 
other groups within the White House 
staff. 

I notice there is a slight increase in 
the dollars authorized in this. I think the 
gentleman from Ohio has properly ex- 
plained the appropriation which will 
have to be made each year. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if this is not 
just the beginning of the growth of an- 
other large bureaucracy about which 
there was great complaint here about the 
tremendous growth of the executive 
branch, especially the office of the Presi- 
dent? 

Is this not just another trend in the 
same direction? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
share the gentleman’s concern, but I 
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think there is an overriding considera- 
tion at the present time. That is, the 
problem of our international balance of 
trade and international balance of pay- 
ments. This council, because of its make- 
up, because of the focus of its attention, 
because of its whole purpose, I think that 
consideration is overriding at the pres- 
ent time. That is what persuades me to 
continue the extension of the council. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I do 
not disagree at all with the gentleman’s 
objective as he stated it. I would like to 
refocus on the question I raised. 

Could not this have been adequately 
handled within the office of the Presi- 
dent and Council of Economic Advisors, 
and is it not really true the Council of 
Economic Advisors, which has the basic 
responsibility of deciding on policy or 
recommending the policy for domestic 
affairs, should also very closely coordi- 
nate those policies that relate to inter- 
national policy because they so directly 
affect each other? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly the inseparability of domestic eco- 
nomic policy and international economic 
policy is recognized, I think, by every- 
one in this chamber; by everyone in this 
body. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, that 
was the very argument the gentleman 
from Georgia raised the last time, and 
I wonder, is he really saying that this 
group is not going to grow just like all 
other bureaucracies and that it could not 
be adequately handled by the Council of 
Economic Advisers? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course the gentleman realizes that this 
body is going to review each year this 
appropriation for the operation of this 
organization. The President himself is 
controlling the operation of this Council 
the same as he is supervising the opera- 
tion of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

I frankly do not anticipate that the 
President is going to have a lack of co- 
ordination in both the purposes and rec- 
ommendations of these two groups, so I 
am not pessimistic. There will be a proper 
degree of cooperation between both this 
Council and the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am disappointed that my friend from 
Georgia has been so easily convinced on 
the basis of past experience, but I wish 
to state that I still have great reserva- 
tions. I intend to offer several amend- 
ments. We will go ahead and get on with 
the debate and the amendments. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, we have two 
groups here within the White House. One 
is the Council for Economic Policy, which 
is the organization we are extending with 
this bill. The other is the Office of Special 
Trade Representative. The Office of Spe- 
cial Trade Representative was created by 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
trade bill we had up several years ago. 

CFIP is the Council for International 
Policy created by the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency, so that we have 
this problem of jurisdiction. The Presi- 
dent, I understand, is planning to merge 
the two offices within the White House. 
This was opposed by many of us who are 
familiar with the operation of both the 
organizations. In the meeting of the sub- 
committee, I was prepared to offer an 
amendment which would hold off this 
merger because I felt that the purposes 
of one organization certainly were not 
the purposes of the other organization. 
There would be a great deal of confusion 
if they were prematurely merged. 

In discussing this, however, with the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and the White House, there was a 
tacit understanding that there would be 
no merger of CIEP and the Special 
Trade Representative until the trade bill 
was approved by Congress and signed by 
the President. 

This was my understanding. The rea- 
son this understanding was made was 
that the Ways and Means Committee, in 
dealing with trade policy of this country, 
might wish to structure the special trade 
representative in a different pattern 
within the White House, and it would be 
best to hold off to see what the Ways and 
Means Committee would be doing. 

The reason why I bring this up is I 
do want to make it clear, I hope, to all 
here and downtown, that the two offices 
are not to be merged until a trade bill is 
signed by the President. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee one or two questions. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the main difference between 
the Senate bill and the bill we have be- 
fore us is that the Senate bill calls for a 
confirmation of the Chairman for In- 
ternational Economic Policy. There is 
also another section in the Senate bill 
which retains civil service protection for 
the members of the Special Trade Rep- 
resentative’s Office. The members of the 
Council on International Economic Pol- 
icy are considered more in political posi- 
tions and are not covered by civil service. 

Since I am very interested in both 
these matters, I was wondering if an 
amendment dealing with civil service 
would not be germane at this time on the 
floor. I am not sure if there will be an 
amendment on confirmation. 

Is it the plan of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to insist on a conference 
with the Senate? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes, it is. 

Mr. REES. So we will have an oppor- 
tunity to work these things out with the 
Senate? 

Mr. ASHLEY. We will indeed. 

Mr. REES. What my worry is, is that 
the Senate might agree to the House bill 
and then we would not have an oppor- 
tunity to work out these problems. 

Mr. ASHLEY. That is not the under- 
standing I have gotten from the other 
body. There is insistence on the part of 
various Members of the other body that 
we do go to conference, and that would 
be my expectation. 

Mr, REES. I thank the gentleman very 
much, 

Again I urge the Members of the House 
to vote for this legislation. I believe it 
is definitely needed. 
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One part of the legislation calls for a 
look down the future in terms of inter- 
national economic policy, and I believe 
this is what we have needed for a great 
many years. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. CULVER). 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
on the eve of a major round of interna- 
tional trade negotiations which are in- 
tended to undertake a reshaping of the 
international trading system. This un- 
dertaking is going to require, on the part 
of the United States, an effective orga- 
nization in the executive branch to 
coordinate and implement U.S. foreign 
economic policy, as well as an open and 
constructive partnership between the 
Executive and the Congress. 

As brought out in hearings held last 
year by the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
and the hearings held this year by the 
Banking Currency Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Trade, many questions re- 
main as to what is the best structure for 
coordinating U.S. foreign economic pol- 
icy. Should it be CEP, CIEP, STR or the 
NSC? 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for its part, will continue 
to exercise an oversight function on the 
foreign economic policy apparatus of the 
executive branch; paying particular at- 
tention to the difficult problem of co- 
ordination. 

With the passage today of an exten- 
sion of the International Economic Pol- 
icy Act, it is clear that for the next 
several years CIEP will be the major or- 
ganization in charge of coordinating U.S. 
international economic policy. I hope 
with this mandate the Executive and the 
Congress will work effectively together 
to develop a balanced policy for the 
United States; and most important, in 
the context of the upcoming trade nego- 
tiations, that Executive will eliminate 
current ambiguity and clearly designate 
who in the executive branch the private 
sector, Congress, and our trading part- 
ners can look to as the chief trade spokes- 
man and office for our Government. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, appar- 
ently, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
BLACKBURN) would rather switch than 
fight. After listening to his remarks to- 
day and comparing them with his com- 
ments of last August concerning this 
International Economic Council, he 
has indeed changed. At that time the 
gentleman from Georgia suggested that 
this Council was an unnecessary dupli- 
cation of authority. I agreed with him 
and got up here on this floor in his sup- 
port and associated myself with his 
remarks, 

I asked the question at that time why 
cannot the Council on Economic Policy 
handle these duties, or why cannot the 
Council of Economic Advisers handle 
these duties, or perhaps the Office of 
Foreign Investments could work on 
these problems to avoid the necessity of 
creating this new agency with a $1.4 
appropriation. 
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I also suggested that, once created, 
the Commission would go on ad infi- 
nitum, and that is apparently what is 
going to happen, because we are now 
going to authorize the Commission un- 
til 1977. 

I notice from the report that I was 
not the only one who had some thought 
along these lines. In the report, it says, 
on page 2: 

While there was strong support in the 
hearings for the principle of policy coor- 
dination, questions were raised as to whether 
coordination could not be effected through 
other mechanisms such as the Council on 
Economic Policy (CEP). These questions re- 
main unresolved in large measure because 
both CIEP and CEP are too new to have 
established clear patterns of inter-relation- 
ship and records of failure and success. 


I still do not sense the urgency for 
this Council. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the time 
for general debate having been ex- 
hausted, I ask that the Clerk read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
205 of the International Economic Policy 
Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 647) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “(1) The President.”; 

(2) striking out “be the Chairman of the 
Council and shall preside over the meetings 
of the Council; in his absence he may des- 
ignate a member of the Council to preside 
in his place” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“designate the Chairman of the Council 
from among the members listed in para- 
graphs (1) through (9)”"; and 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and that it be 
open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(3) redesignating paragraphs (2) through 


(10) as paragraphs (1) through (9), respec- 
tively. 


Sec. 2. Section 209 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) 
is amended by striking out “1973” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1977”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 


Page 2, line 9, strike out “1977” and insert 
“1975." 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. It incor- 
porates what the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AsHLEy) has said is needed: 
close congressional supervision. The gen- 
tleman said that we should come back to 
the House each year for appropriations. 

Since we are still relatively unsure of 
this legislation—even the committee re- 
port shows these uncertain aspects—and 
because many of us have a great concern 
that this may grow into a huge bureauc- 
racy, we are trying as a Congress to re- 
gain our control over the things that go 
on in the executive branch of Govern- 
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ment, I haye merely asked that we re- 
duce the term of this legislation from 
1977 to 1975. This is poposed so that those 
of us in Congress who have jurisdiction 
and responsibility over this administra- 
tive activity will have an opportunity to 
check the Council again to see if they 
are really producing all the great things 
that the Congress has been told they are 
going to produce. It will give the Council 
a full 2 years to prove that they can do 
the job. 

Mr, Chairman, I wish to make it clear 
that I doubt that this Council can do 
anything that cannot be done in other 
agencies already existing, especially the 
Council of Economic Advisers. But I cer- 
tainly think at the minimum that we 
should reduce the term on this legisla- 
tion so that we have an opportunity to 
take a hard look in 1975. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

The “huge bureaucracy” that appears 
to be frightening our friend, the gentle- 
man from California, now numbers 29 
professionals. Obviously during the past 
year this number has not grown. The 
fears of the gentleman have no basis in 
fact whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as congressional 
accountability is concerned, let me say 
that we have insisted in the subcommit- 
tee and in the full committee on 1 year 
of funding. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to assure con- 
gressional accountability, we most cer- 
tainly do not need both annual authori- 
zation for funding and authorization 
every 2 years as far as the life of the pro- 
gram is concerned. It does seem to me 
that the administration is entitled, this 
administration as would be a different 
administration, to the flexibility that is 
essential and that is provided for in this 
legislation through a period of time be- 
tween now and 1977 for the duration of 
the Council. That establishes, I think, the 
confidence of the Congress in the ad- 
ministration to use the Council for the 
purposes that have been provided. 

So I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amendment will be defeated and that 
this body will have confidence in the fact 
that accountability is established in this 
measure. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman's comment. I do not think the 
Council poses a great threat of massive 
growth today, but as an example there 
were 10 people on the staff a year ago and 
now there are 29. I am sure it it will grow 
even more. My concern is most bureauc- 
racies always start very small. Also, I 
think we have every right to ask that 
they come back in 1975 and justify what 
they have done or what they have not 
done. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I think that is a good 
point, but it is satisfied by the fact that 
the Council will appear before a subcom- 
mittee on an annual basis. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, what this budding bureau- 
cracy has accomplished for the money 
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that has been spent on it to date, 
and how much money has been ex- 
pended? 

Mr. ASHLEY. The amount of money 
spent to date is something under $1 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. GROSS. For the past 2 years? 

Mr. ASHLEY. No. We authorized the 
council last year. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought it was author- 
ized in 1972. Was it not? 

Mr. ASHLEY. That was last year, if I 
may remind the gentleman. It was last 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Was it in the fiscal 1972 
budget or the fiscal 1973 budget? 

Mr. ASHLEY. In the present fiscal 
budget. 

Mr. GROSS. What has it accom- 
plished? I look around and see no ac- 
complishment worthy of note by most of 
these bureaucracies—these advisory 
boards, councils, and commissions. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Let me try to point out 
to the gentleman— 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to have the 
gentleman do so. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The international eco- 
nomic policy prior to the formation of 
the council had no focus. As a matter of 
fact, it has been estimated the interna- 
tional economic policy was the domain 
of between 35 and 40 different depart- 
ments and agencies within the Federal 
Establishment. The purpose of the coun- 
cil is to bring together responsibilities 
previously exercised by this disparate 
group of agencies and concentrate it 
within one council. This is the only ra- 
tional kind of policymaking and deci- 
sionmaking. 

Mr. GROSS. But what is the tangible 
result of what has been spent thus far? 
When the gentleman speaks of flexibil- 
ity—and I support the amendment to 
limit it to 1975—all we have gotten out 
of flexibility with respect to most of 
these councils is more bureacuracy and 
more and better paid bureaucrats in the 
Government. 

Mr. ASHLEY. If I may respond to the 
gentleman, I will say that the council 
and its staff were intimately engaged in 
negotiations for the sale of wheat from 
Iowa and other States to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not point to that 
as any great achievement. That was a 
nice “sweetheart” deal in all too many 
respects. 

Tell me what has it done to rectify the 
trouble we are in with 100 billion Amer- 
ican dollars floating around the world 
that all too few countries want? What 
has this international council done to 
show any tangible results? 

Mr. ASHLEY. We still have difficulties 
and we have them aplenty. There is no 
question about that. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that he read the report 
that was issued in March of this year, the 
economic report of the President. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. And I will bet that 
was printed on beautiful, nice, slick 
paper, too. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman can re- 
view it and decide for himself whether it 
was or was not. 

Mr. GROSS. Replete with photographs 
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of the members of the council and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I think if the gentleman 
is seriously interested in the purpose of 
the council and the accomplishments of 
the council to date, he will find that in 
this report, and I commend it to him. 

Mr. GROSS. Before my time runs out 
let me tell the gentleman what I am not 
interested in, and that is as one Member 
suggested—some more toys in the sand- 
box in the White House. 

That is what I think the House will 
accomplish by extending the life of this 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. ASHLEY. All I can say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, frankly, is that 
the committee decided to the contrary 
to what the gentleman has just bespoken 
last year, and I think it will do so this 
year on the basis of the record of the 
council, it is a good, solid record. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say, that if the 
wheat deal with the Russians was what 
they accomplished, then we do not need 
them at all. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman did not 
permit me to go through the full recita- 
tion of what the council has done. I 
would commend the report to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I think that just about 
anyone could have engineered a better 
wheat deal than we got with the Rus- 
sians last year, complete with a $100 
million windfall due to the devaluation 
of the dollar. And the reason the dollar 
has been devaluated is because we have 
embarked upon the establishment of too 
many councils, too many advisory 
boards, and too many other agencies in 
this Government, all helping feed the 
flames of inflation. 

I support the amendment and oppose 
the bill and continuation of this council 
as being unnecessary. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment simply 
causes the act to expire 2 years earlier 
than the committee intended it to do. As 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
pointed out, and I would point out, the 
authorization expires next year, so that 
this committee and others who will be 
interested, and there are other jurisdic- 
tions interested in the work of the CIEP, 
will have plenty of time to review an- 
nually all of the actions of this council, 
and the actions of this committee on 
what is authorized and what is appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to some of 
the questions that have been raised, I be- 
lieve it is also important to point out that 
the authorization this year is at the same 
level as the authorization was last year. 
So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, the 
number of personnel was 29 last year 
when we handled this authorization, and 
it is still 29 this year. 

With respect to the accomplishments 
of CIEP, this is the group that has co- 
ordinated the building of our American 
trade policy which has tried to coordi- 


nate the ideas of each of the disparate 
groups, as they are called, so that they 
can be coordinated. They are interested 
in our trade policy. They have coordi- 
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nated this trade policy in the bill that is 
now being heard in another committee 
of this Congress. When this Congress 
produces the trade bill, then CIEP will 
have the authority to manage this policy, 
to take us through the next GATT round, 
and to carry out the trade policy which 
we give them. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the council has 
done a good job. I think it can de a bet- 
ter job. I think we have plenty of ca- 
pability to manage it in our year-to-year 
authorizations. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge that the com- 
mittee defeat the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENZEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
still do not understand why the gentle- 
man would oppose the amendment. All 
we have asked to do is to have the Con- 
gress review this in 2 years instead of 
extending it for 4 years, so that we will 
have a chance to check it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. The reason is that it 
is not necessary to review it annually 
anyway. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this 
report, prepared by the council, is a very 
fine, very thorough and very complete re- 
port. I personally suspect that it is so 
thorough and so complete for the precise 
reason that the existence of the council 
was very much in the balance when this 
report was new. And so long as we do keep 
the council under observation by the 
Congress, the better it will be. 

Mr. Chairman, frankly, I advised the 
chairman of the council when the gentle- 
man appeared before our subcommittee I 
would expect that council to speak out 
and speak loudly on the question of in- 
consistent domestic economic policies 
where they were in violent conflict with 
good international economic policies, 
and I would expect him to be an ad- 
vocate in the White House for good eco- 
nomic national policies, and that he 
would speak against what would other- 
wise appear to be good domestic eco- 
nomic policies but which would be false 
economic international policies. 

I think if we are going to hold the 
chairman of the council and his group 
to their promises to accede to my re- 
quest, we should insist upon a more 
regular review of the assistance of the 
council. Therefore, I urge the Members 
to support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROUSSELOT) 
there were—ayes 53, noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 210 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) is 
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amended by striking out “1973” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1974”. 

Sec. 4. Section 207(a) of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 648) is 
amended by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5), by striking out “and” at the 
end of paragraph (3), and by inserting im- 
mediately after paragraph (3) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) a comparative description and anal- 
ysis of the following subject matter, with 
respect to the United States, the European 
Community and principal countries within 
the European Community, Japan, and when- 
ever applicable, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics— 

“(A) research and development expendi- 
tures, and productivity and technological 
trends in major industrial and agricultural 
sectors; 

“(B) investment patterns in new plant 
and equipment; 

“(C) industrial manpower and training 
practices; 

“(D) tax incentives and other govern- 
mental financial assistance; 

“(E) export promotion practices; 

“(F) share of the export market, by area 
and industrial and agricultural sectors; 

“(G) antitrust practices; and 

“(H) long-range governmental economic 
planning programs, targets, and objectives; 
and”, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PICKLE: After 
line 14, page 3, add a new section 5: 

“Section 205 of Public Law 92-412 is 
amended by adding ‘The Secretary of 
Transportation,’ ” 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, when this 
law was put in the books, section 205 pro- 
vided that the Council shall be composed 
of the following members, and such addi- 
tional members as the President may des- 
ignate. He lists them, about 10 of them. 
The Secretary of Transportation is not 
listed. I merely want to add the Secre- 
tary of Transportation as one of these 
members. The reason is that we are deal- 
ing in all of these big international trades 
such as our grain deal, and we at least 
ought to have a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion sitting in on the Council and per- 
haps preventing the fiasco we had last 
year. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had an opportunity to review the amend- 
ment. We find on our side no objection 
to it and we will accept it. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we accept it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment on 
this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. CULVER 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 


two amendments and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think it would 
be nice to know what the amendments 
are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CULVER: Page 
3, immediately after line 11, insert “(G) en- 
vironmental practices;"’ and on line 12, strike 
out “(G)” and. insert in lieu thereof “(H)" 
and on line 13, strike out “(H)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(I1)”. 

Page 3, immediately after line 14, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 5. Section 207(ay of the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Act of 1972 is 
amended by redesignating paragraph 5), as 
redesignated by section 4 of this Act, as para- 
graph (6), and by inserting immediately after 
paragraph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) a review of the relationship between 
the United States Government and Ameri- 
can private business with respect to the 
cateories of subject matter listed in subpara- 
graphs (A) through (I) of paragraph (4) and 
any other appropriate areas of information, 
together with recommendations for appro- 
priate policies and programs in order to in- 
sure that American business is competitive 
in international commerce; and” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “and” the sec- 
ond time it appears therein. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
that his two amendments be considered 
en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, both of 
these amendments I believe are non- 
controversial in nature. They have been 
discussed thoroughly with the chairmen 
of the full committee and the subcom- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. I believe they 
strengthen the intent of this particular 
section of the legislation by adding one 
additional area of study which I believe 
would be useful; and by requesting rec- 
ommendations I think will strengthen, 
hopefully, the competitiveness of Amer- 
ican business in international trade. 

Mr. Chairman, the first amendment 
would add “environmental practices” to 
section 4 of the International Economic 
Policy Act. 

There is justifiable mounting concern 
in every nation for preserving the qual- 
ity of the world’s environment. However, 
it is clear that environmental laws, de- 
signed to improve the quality of our en- 
vironment, can have a substantial im- 
pact on international trade and invest- 
ment relations. 

Environmental controls influence the 
international competitiveness of many 
industries and can in a real sense be 
considered part of the larger and long 
standing set of problems associated with 
nontariff carriers. 

The competitive effect of environmen- 
tal control programs may lead to na- 
tional policies to offset their trade com- 
petitiveness effect—much as export sub- 
sidies and import surcharges and other 
compensatory policies. 
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Therefore, there is an urgent need— 
satisfied by this amendment—to under- 
stand and analyze the international im- 
pact of environmental practices. 

My second amendment would require 
CIEP to review the relationship of the 
U.S. Government and the American 
private business sector, and then make 
recommendations to insure that Ameri- 
can business remains competitive in in- 
ternational commerce. 

Historically, although perhaps not al- 
ways in real practice, the private sec- 
tor and the Government have preferred 
to operate at arms length. All too often 
where we have seen Government re- 
spond to business interests it has been 
with regard to situations where special 
narrow private interests rather than 


broader public purposes have been~ 


served. We can surely give constructive 
thought to ways in which a more pro- 
gressive and enlightened relationship of 
mutual benefit can be forged. 

Today, there is much discussion in 
both U.S. business and U.S. Government 
circles about the unique and close rela- 
tionship between the private business 
sector in Japan and Europe. There are 
some who feel that the U.S. should learn 
from, and adopt some of the programs 
and policies utilized by “Japan Inc”; for 
example, so as to move in concert toward 
desired, rational objectives as opposed to 
merely marshalling Government re- 
sources to protect noncompetitive ob- 
solescence at public expense. 

Obviously, models suitable for one 
society rarely fit another, but undoubt- 
edly much of value and possible applica- 
tion can be learned from careful study 
of various systems. 

The international economic realities 
of today require a review of the tradi- 
tional relationship between the US. 
Government and the American private 
business sector in order to assure our 
competitiveness. The yearly report pub- 
lished by CIEP is, I submit, the proper 
forum for such a review since CIEP is 
charged with coordinating U.S. domestic 
and international economic policy in or- 
der to formulate a balanced U.S. policy. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman from Iowa has 
discussed his amendments with the 
Executive Director of the Council on In- 
ternational Economic Policy and has 
won favor in that discussion. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CULVER. Yes. I have been ad- 
vised by the Director that he has no 
objection to these amendments. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendments 
and urge their adoption. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, we have reviewed the 
amendments on this side and will in 
fact accept the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. CULVER), 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHALEN 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHALEN: Add 
new section 6 on page 3 as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 208 (a) of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Act of 1972, any future Execu- 
tive Director of the Council on International 
Economic Policy appointed after the date of 
the enactment of this bill shall be appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does one thing. It requires 
that the Executive Director of the CIEP, 
who may be appointed hereafter, will be 
subject to Senate confirmation. This is 
somewhat similar to the amendment to 
this bill which was adopted unanimously 
by the House last year, the single differ- 
ence being that this has prospective ef- 
fect, whereas the amendment adopted 
last year had current effect. 

Let me cite a couple of reasons why I 
feel this amendment should be adopted. 
First of all, the Constitution directs that 
the Congress shall have control over for- 
eign trade, foreign commerce. It seems 
to me, therefore, that any organization 
established within the executive branch 
of Government should come under the 
direct scrutiny and supervision of the 
U.S. Congress. 

This Executive Director is a statutory 
position created by the Congress. There- 
fore, since it is a creature of Congress, 
I think that the occupant of that posi- 
tion should be confirmed by the Senate. 

The second reason is that this is a 
super agency, in effect. It is designed 
not only to create international economic 
policy, but also to coordinate. In view 
of the power which is being vested in 
this organization, in this council, I think 
it is very important that the chief oper- 
ator, or the person given responsibility 
for administering the affairs of the coun- 
cil should, since he is appointed by the 
President, be subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. 

For this reason, therefore, I hope that 
the House will adopt this amendment. 
Let me say that whereas last year the 
House incorporated in this bill the pro- 
vision for Senate confirmation, the Sen- 
ate did not ask for it. However, the Sen- 
ate bill this year does have this provision 
in it, so I think that that question has 
been resolved. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Hunt). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman now say that the creature of 
this assembly should be—— 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I said 
this is a creature of Congress. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, the Exec- 
utive Director is a creature of Congress. 
Does the gentleman think this organiza- 
tion did a good job last year, since it was 
created? 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not discussing last year. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I want the 
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gentleman to discuss it. Since he wants 
to make the director a creature of the 
Senate, I want him to discuss whether or 
not he thinks it did or did not do a good 
job. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that remains to be seen. I think the 
gentleman’s question is not relevant to 
the situation. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, it is rele- 
vant to many of us. The question has 
been asked before. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON). 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to go on record 
as supporting the amendment. I under- 
stand it is only prospective, for the di- 
rector who will be appointed. 

Mr. WHALEN. That is correct. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it is a very good 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEN. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY). 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
a word of explanation is in order as to 
why the legislation before us is silent on 
the matter of confirmation. 

It should be remembered, as my good 
friend from Ohio has pointed out, that 
last year the House did act on this when 
it adopted an amendment as suggested, I 
believe, by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
CULVER). That amendment calling for 
confirmation was resoundingly adopted 
in the House. However, the Senate, which 
of course has the responsibility for con- 
firmation, insisted to the contrary, that 
confirmation in their view at that time 
was not necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that we have 
learned some things about the Council on 
International Economic Policy since that 
time. It is also a fact that the Senate 
has acted with respect to legislation simi- 
lar to that which is being considered by 
us at this time. 

The legislation has been adopted in 
the other body, and it does make provi- 
sion for Senate confirmation. That being 
the case, Mr. Chairman, the view of the 
subcommittee on international trade, 
quite frankly, has changed. 

I have no objection whatever to Sen- 
ate confirmation of the Executive Direc- 
tor. I am most certainly mindful of the 
action taken by the House last year in 
this respect. Inasmuch as the other body 
now is of a different view from what it 
was last year, and has asserted itself 
with respect to this prerogative, I believe 
the gentleman’s amendment is a prudent 
one and a good one, and I would recom- 
mend it be adopted. 

Mr. WHALEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. Frankly, this amendment was not 
discussed before our committee this year. 
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It has never been discussed before any 
of the Members of the committee I know 
of until this hour. 

I know that the practice of drafting 
legislation from the Banking Committee 
on the floor of the House is a very fre- 
quent thing, and I have learned to ad- 
just myself to that. To propose amend- 
ments of this sort, without any legisla- 
tive history, without any hearings, with- 
out any discussion, I believe is unwise. It 
is not that we are going to limit banking 
legislation to wise legislation; I have ad- 
justed myself to the realities of that as 
well. i 

I would like to urge my colleagues to 
oppose this amendment as being unwise, 
unwarranted, and completely unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I have had quite a bit to say recently 
about the need for the Congress to be 
aware of its proper role in our Govern- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Ohio is precisely 
right. The Constitution gives to the Con- 
gress the responsibility for the regulation 
of commerce. 

I have served for some 18 years on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. In the regulation we normally 
utilize independent regulatory commis- 
sions. Here there is no independent reg- 
ulatory commission. At the very least the 
Executive Director should be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

I believe it is an excellent amendment. 
I believe it reenforces and underscores 
the importance of the role of the Con- 
gress, and I strongly urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. AsHLEY) there 
were—ayes 88, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Grssons, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 8548) to amend the Interna- 
tional Economic Policy Act of 1972 to 
change the membership of the Council 
on International Economic Policy, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 468, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under. the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 


The question was taken; and the 


Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 


peared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 


mand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 322, noes 62, 


not voting 49, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Il, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Robert 

W. Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 


[Roll No. 311] 


AYES—322 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
FPascell 
Findley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Froehlich 
Fulton 

Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Grover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va, 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 


McCloskey 
McCollister 


McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 


Mathias, Calif. 


Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Miller 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y, 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 


Roncalio, Wyo. 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarasin 
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Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V, 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 


Steiger, Wis. 


Stephens 
Stokes 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Burke, Fla. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Byron 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Davis, Wis. 
Devine 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gunter 
Hanrahan 


Addabbo 
Ashbrook 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Clark 
Conyers 
Danielson 


Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Ellberg 
Esch 
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Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 


NOES—62 


Holt 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McKay 
Maraziti 
Mathis, Ga. 
Michel 
Mizell 
Moss 

Myers 
Owens 
Parris 
Powell, Ohio 


Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ml, 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Quillen 
Rarick 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schroeder 
Shuster 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Ney. 
Treen 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 
Young, S.C. 


NOT VOTING—49 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 

Fisher 


Ford, 
William D. 


Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Jones, Ala. 
King 

Melcher 

Mills, Ark. 
Minshall, Ohio 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mosher 

Poage 

Reid 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Sandman 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Stubblefield 

‘Teague, Tex. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Tiernan 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Wright 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Hansen of Washington. 
. Teague of Texas with Mr. Biaggi. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Dingell. 
. Hébert with Mr. King. 
. Dent with Mr. Sandman. 
. Holifield with Mr. Badillo. 
. Breaux with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Danielson with Mr, Gubser. 
. Barrett with Mr. Conyers. 
. Addabbo with Mr. Fish. 
. Blatnik with Mr, Bell. 
. Clark with Mr, Derwinski, 
. Fisher with Mr. Tiernan, 
. Reid with Mr. Esch. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Eilberg. 
. Shipley with Mr. Minshall of Ohio, 
. Sikes with Mr. Frey. 
. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Mosher. 
Mrs, Griffiths with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Melcher with Mr. Mills of Arkansas, 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Sisk. 
Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Whitten. 
Mr. William D. Ford with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. Jones 


of Alabama. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
468, I call up for immediate considera- 
tion the bill (S. 1636) to amend the In- 
ternational Economic Policy Act of 1972. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill S. 1636 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
$548, as passed, as follows: 

That section 205 of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 647) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out (1) The President."; 

(2) striking out “be the Chairman of the 
Council and shall preside over the meetings 
of the Council; in his absence he may desig- 
nate a member of the Council to preside in 
his place” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘des- 
ignate the Chairman of the Council from 
among the members listed in paragraphs (1) 
through (9)”; and 

(3) redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(10) as paragraphs (1) through (9) respec- 
tively. 

Sec, 2. Section 209 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) 
is amended by striking out “1973” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1975”. 

Sec. 3. Section 210 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) is 
amended by striking out “1973” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1974”. 

Sec, 4. Section 207(a) of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 648) is 
amended by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5), by striking out “and” at the 
end of paragraph (3), and by inserting im- 
mediately after paragraph (3) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4) a comparative description and anal- 
ysis of the following subject matter, with re- 
spect to the United States, the European 
Community and principal countries within 
the European Community, Japan, and when- 
ever applicable, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics— 

“(A) research and development expendi- 
tures, and productivity and technological 
trends in major industrial and agricultural 
sectors; 

“(B) investment patterns in new plant 
and equipment; 

“(C) industrial manpower and training 
practices; 

“(D) tax incentives and other govern- 
mental financial assistance; 

“(E) export promotion practices; 

“(F) share of the export market, by area 
and industrial and agricultural sectors; 

*“(G) environmental practices; 

“(H) antitrust practices; and 

“(I) long-range governmental economic 
planning programs, targets, and objectives”. 

Sec. 5. Section 205 of Public Law 92-412 
is amended by adding “The Secretary of 
Transportation.” 

Src. 6. Section 207(a) of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 is amended by 
redesignating paragraph (5), as redesignated 
by section 4 of this Act, as paragraph (6), and 
by inserting immediately after paragraph 
(4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) a review of the relationship between 
the United States Government and American 
private business with respect to the categories 
of subject matter listed in subparagraphs 
(A) through (I) of paragraph (4) and any 
other appropriate areas of information, to- 
gether with recommendations for appropriate 
policies and programs in order to insure that 
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American business is competitive in inter- 
national commerce; and”, 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 208(a) of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Act of 1972, any future Execu- 
tive Director of the Council on International 
Economic Policy appointed after the date of 
the enactment of this bill shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the International Economic 
Policy Act of 1972 to change the mem- 
bership of the Council on International 
Economic Policy, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 8548, was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendments to the bill S. 1636 
and request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
that request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO CORRECT SECTION 
NUMBERS AND PUNCTUATION IN S5. 1636 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the House amendments to S. 
1636 the Clerk be authorized to correct 
section numbers and punctuation to re- 
flect the action taken by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING FRIDAY, 
JUNE 29, 1973 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT: WHY 
IS THERE THE CONTINUING NE- 
CESSITY FOR AMERICAN AIR 
POWER TO BE UTILIZED IN CAM- 
BODIA? 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
addressing a letter to the President 
which was mailed yesterday, which I will 
insert in the Recorp today for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues. The purpose of the 
subject matter of my letter is the vote 
to terminate Cambodian bombing last 
Monday, on which I cast my vote to 
terminate the bombing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have posed some ques- 
tions to the President as to why it is 
necessary to continue to act in Cambodia 
and Laos when we have a very powerful 
army in the form of the South Viet- 
namese, a very powerful military force 
that we have built up with our training 
and with our military supplies and hard- 
ware. 

I am asking the question, Mr. Speaker, 
of the President why it is necessary that 
American forces be used in Southeast 
Asia when the South Vietnamese have 
a great deal more to lose there than we 
have. 

The letter is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1973. 
President RicHarp M., NIXON, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As you are aware, I have 
been one of your more steadfast supporters 
regarding your policies in Southeast Asia 
since your assumption of the Office of the 
Presidency. In like manner, I supported Presi- 
dent Johnson when I first arrived in the 
Congress. I felt that the President was the 
only person constitutionally authorized to 
negotiate agreements on behalf of the United 
States and, as a practical manner, the Con- 
gress as an institution is not equipped to 
handle negotiations. 

I congratulate you on the success which 
you have achieved on the return of our 
American prisoners, and your success in de- 
veloping in South Vietnam one of the strong- 
est and best equipped military forces in the 
world. 

The question which I present to you to- 
day by this letter arises because you are find- 
ing it to be a continuing necessity that 
American air power be utilized in Cambodia 
and, I assume, in Laos. 

Inasmuch as we have assisted the South 
Vietnamese in developing a military capabil- 
ity, I want to know why the South Vietna- 
mese cannot be of assistance to Cambodia? 
Certainly, the South Vietnamese have a great 
deal more to lose than we if the friendly 
government of Lon Nol collapses. They will 
find themselves once again facing North 
Vietnamese troops who enjoy the advantage 
of logistics, bases, as well as regrouping and 
recuperating areas across their borders in 
Cambodia. 

I further cannot understand why the South 
Vietnamese are not using their ground forces 
in a more meaningful manner against the 
North Vietnamese forces in Cambodia, in 
South Vietnam, and even more realistically 
against the territory of North Vietnam it- 
self. So long as South Vietnam is maintained 
in a defensive posture, always granting the 
enemy the tactical advantage of choosing the 
time and place of doing battle, the ultimate 
collapse of South Vietnam appears to me to 
be inevitable. 

I voted against the continuation of Ameri- 
can bombing in Cambodia this week because 
I have had enough of a permanent no-win 
policy in Southeast Asia. I think the South 
Vietnamese are capable of fighting, and fight- 
ing well, so long as they can see an ultimate 
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hope of victory in ridding their land of North 
Vietnamese forces, including the destruction 
of North Vietnam as a military and political 
threat. So long as the territory of North Viet- 
nam remains inviolate to South Vietnamese 
attack, her willingness and capability to con- 
tinue her mischief and barbaric actions will 
be demonstrated. 

I do think as a congressman who must 
speak for, and answer to, 450,000 Americans, 
I am entitled to answers to these questions 
before I can be asked to support “secret” 
negotiations leading to secret deals which by 
every objective standard Appears to point to 
ultimate disaster for our cause. 

Respectfully, 
BEN B. BLACKBURN, 
Member of Congress. 


“Z” REVISITED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the atten- 
tion of the public has been riveted this 
week on the testimony of former White 

House Counsel John Dean. The revela- 
tions Mr. Dean and prior witnesses have 
disclosed before the committee have 
stunned and dismayed the country. But 
perhaps the most alarming information 
is that the Internal Revenue Service, 
the CIA, the FBI, and the Secret Serv- 
ice have been used to further the politi- 
cal interests of the administration by 
intimidating and harassing opponents. 

Testimony implicates the former Act- 
ing Director of the FBI as having illegal- 
ly destroyed documents, the CIA as hav- 
ing assisted in a criminal burglary in 
connection with the Ellsberg case, and 
the Secret Service as having fed the 
White House information on Senator 
GEORGE McGovern’s activities during the 
Presidential campaign. Furthermore, it 
has been suggested that the Justice De- 
partment, through its then Assistant 
Attorney General, Henry Petersen, aided 
the Watergate coverup and provided 
secret grand jury testimony to White 
House aids. 

We now have testimony that a special 
service group was established in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service “to receive and 
analyze all available information on or- 
ganizations and individuals promoting 
extremist. views and philosophies.” And, 
there is evidence that the administra- 
tion placed pressure on IRS to conduct 
audits on certain of its political adversar- 
ies. 

While the Senate committee contin- 
ues its investigation of the Watergate 
affair, I think the House has an obliga- 
tion through its committees, and particu- 
larly the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, to exercise its oversight respon- 
sibilities over these Federal agencies and 
immediately investigate the allegations 
that their authority was abused on behalf 
of the political interests of the White 
House. Furthermore, we must take steps 
to make certain that such illegal and im- 
moral activities do not occur again. 

Presently, a House Armed Services 
Subcommittee is reviewing the alleged 
involvement of the CIA in the Ellsberg 
ease. And, Chairman WILBUR MILLS has 
ordered the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation to investi- 
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gate Mr. Dean’s allegations that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service investigated the 
tax returns of political activists at the 
request of the White House. But, this is 
not enough. In addition to these inquir- 
ies, it is imperative that the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee investi- 
gate all allegations of improper activities 
by the Federal agencies and maintain a 
continuous vigilance in the future to 
prevent the recurrence of these and other 
abuses. 

The closest analogy to what we see 
unfolding before us was that depicted in 
the movie “Z.” Fortunately, this assault 
on our Republic was uncovered before we 
were permanently stripped of our demo- 
cratic liberties. 


THE FREEZE MUST END FOR FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MazzoLI). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Veysey) is recognized for 15 
minutes, 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have appealed to the President of the 
United States and to the Cost of Living 
Council, for an immediate end to the 
freeze on prices within the agricultural 
marketing structure. In California, as in 
agricultural areas throughout the Na- 
tion, farmers and businessmen who de- 
pend on agriculture are facing bank- 
ruptcy en masse. 

Prices throughout the system are 
frozen below cost. For many, the control 
period of June 1 to 8 was a transitional 
period when prices had not yet adjusted 
to new increases in costs of production. 

Agricultural prices are almost always 
undergoing a similar transition, and any 
freeze is extremely dangerous. The food 
and feed marketing system must main- 
tain a high degree of flexibility in order 
to maintain a normal flow of goods to 
the consumer. 

As of now, the freeze threatens to 
create severe poultry shortages by July 
31, severe pork shortages by September 
1, severe milk and dairy product short- 
ages by Christmas, and severe beef 
shortages by Easter of 1974. These short- 
ages will virtually be assured if the freeze 
is allowed to continue through July. 

Already, growers, farmers, and ranch- 
ers in California and nationwide are 
sharply curtailing production. Breeding 
stock is going to market. Trucks are 
lined up at sale barns loaded with the 
parent stock which was to have supplied 
next year’s red meat. Feed prices are 
simply too high to afford. 

Peaches, pears, oranges, carrots, 
watermelons, grapefruit, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, and other commodities are also 
under severe stress. Buyers are refusing 
delivery on the new crop in many cases, 
because their price is frozen below profit 
level. 

Feed producers are also facing bank- 
ruptcy. Their prices are frozen at $5 
to $15 per ton below their cost, and some 
have already shut down. This further 
complicates the severity of livestock pro- 
ducers, as their feed supplies dwindle. 

Let us look at individual situations. 

Pear producers and peach producers 
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are today unable to get from the canners 
the price they need to break even. They 
are hamstrung in their negotiations for 
price on the new crop because the can- 
ners are, at best, limited in their ability 
to predict what price they can pass on to 
the consumer. Hence, the entire 1973 
crop will likely be contracted at prices 
far below profit levels. 

The same situation perils producers of 
virtually every kind of fruit in California. 
Some prices were especially low last 
year—and in fact, below profit levels in 
many cases. And those producers desper- 
ately needed a good price this year to 
recover. 

Growers of fresh tomatoes, grapefruit, 
and carrots were caught in the vice of 
seasonal marketing patterns. The end of 
the harvest of a crop in one part of the 
country, with the usual cutrate, cleanup 
prices, actually set the freeze price for 
California’s production. 

Tomato growers in Arizona, the Im- 
perial Valley of California, and Mexico 
were wrapping up their harvest and sell- 
ing out the tail end of the crop. Prices 
were winding down at $4 per box on 
June 1. 

At that time, shipping had not begun 
in the Central Valley of California, where 
the break-even price is about $7 per box. 

Today, the tomato grower in central 
California is frozen at $4 because the 
chainstore buyers were selling $4 toma- 
toes to the consumer during the first 
week in June. The quality factor is non- 
existent in this freeze. 

Grapefruit prices were frozen at levels 
far below profit. The week of June 1-8 
saw the market cleaning up tail end 
fruit from the Florida crop, and prepar- 
ing for the new crop in California. That 
bargain-basement price is now the freeze 
price for grapefruit. Although there is 
now some promise that that price will 
be adjusted, this is one more example of 
how the complicated agricultural market 
system is strangled by a freeze such as 
this, 

Carrot producers in the Salinas Valley 
provide another example. With the 
breakeven price at over $5 a box, the 
freeze was set at around $3.50. This hap- 
pened simply because the tail end of the 
crop from my district—the Imperial Val- 
ley was on the market in early June. 

In California today, the price received 
by farmers for eggs is effectively frozen 
at 5 cents per dozen below his cost of 
production. This has happened at just 
the time when our egg ranchers were 
getting back on their feet after an ex- 
tended period of low prices and high 
losses. The industry cannot stand an- 
other blow, and already many small and 
several larger producers have begun to 
fold. 

The feed industry, which supplies the 
livestock industry, finds itself in an im- 
possible situation. During the past sev- 
eral months, the price of feed ingredi- 
ents, especially soybean meal and other 
protein sources has been moving sharply 
higher. Feed manufacturers have been 
slowly raising their prices accordingly, 
but in trying to protect their custo- 
mers—the livestock and the poultry pro- 
ducers—the feed manufacturer has 
struggled to hold the increase in feed 
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prices to a minimum. In many cases, he 
has taken a loss for the short term 
rather than increase his price too sharply 
to the farmer. 

That very necessary practice, which is 
common in agricultural marketing—that 
of protecting one’s customer by shar- 
ing in the ups and downs in costs and 
prices—has now placed the feed pro- 
ducer in an untenable position. Soybean 
and other protein feed supplements con- 
tinue to move sharply higher, and the 
producer is frozen at prices which he set 
purposely below his cost in early June. 

The major suppliers of livestock feed 
to southern California’s important beef, 
dairy, and poultry industries are each 
losing money today at the rate of $100,- 
000 per month. Smaller feed companies 
are losing over $1,000 per day. I submit 
that we will have crippled livestock, poul- 
try, and dairy industries in short order, 
with feed producers losing that kind of 
money. 

It is only commonsense that the freez- 
ing of meat prices is a bit irrelevant if 
there is no meat to buy. 

Mr. Speaker, if the freeze continues 
much longer, our food supply and food 
marketing system will be entrenched in 
the gutters of black marketeering. 

I appeal to my colleagues today to join 
me in this effort. It is not just the farmer, 
not just the institution of American agri- 
culture, but the entire economy and the 
welfare of every consumer in this coun- 
try that is at stake. 

The specter of a severe food shortage, 
with families going hungry across the 
Nation, looms very real today. 

While the imposition of a freeze may 
hold consumer prices down by a few 
cents per pound for a few weeks, the end 
result will surely be utter chaos at 
the marketplace and economy-wrecking 
prices. 

The freeze must be lifted and an or- 
derly phase IV, perhaps with price con- 
trols tied to profit margins, must be im- 
plemented immediately. And that phase 
also must be geared toward reinstating 
free market conditions as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Speaker, California’s agriculture 
supplies one-fourth of the Nation’s table 
food, and 40 percent of our fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

Agriculture supplies half of our State’s 
water borne exports, and one-half of the 
trucking business. It also supplies one- 
third of our rail shipments, and one- 
third of all of the jobs for 21 million 
residents. 

Agriculture in California is a $5.7 bil- 
lion industry annually—and a major 
share of that industry goes into exports 
each year—one of the few plus factors in 
this country’s balance of payments. 

Agriculture nationwide, in fact, is the 
only industry we can count on year after 
year, to improve our balance-of-payment 
situation. And I do not have to remind 
any of my colleagues how crucial that 
situation is. Without a healthy agricul- 
ture, and a healthy agriculture price and 
marketing structure, our economic prob- 
lems will be compounded many times 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the Congress 
take serious note of this problem today. 
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It is not a philosophical question, nor is 
it a rural-urban qua2stion. It is courting 
economic disaster for all Americans to 
continue the price freeze on food and 
the food production-marketing system. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) is re- 
cognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Supreme Court’s recent de- 
cision on pornography has supplied our 
States and local communities with some 
much-needed ammunition to rid book- 
stores and movies of obscene matter. 

I applaud the Court’s decision which 
abandoned the idea that all parts of the 
country must follow a national standard 
on what is obscene. 

The Court reversed its previous trend 
toward permissiveness and laid down 
tougher new guidelines that can be used 
by the States and local governments in 
determining what books, films, or pic- 
tures may be banned as pornographic. 

No longer must it be proved that a 
work is “utterly without redeeming so- 
cial value” before it can be prohibited. 

That rule, adopted in 1966, has been 
held largely responsible for the wave of 
dirty books and pictures that has swept 
the country in recent years. 

Local community standards will now 
be used in determining whether material 
is obscene. As Chief Justice Warren Bur- 
ger put it in the Court’s majority opin- 
ion: 

To require a state to structure obscenity 
proceedings around evidence of a national 


community standard would be an exercise in 
futility. 


The Chief Justice explained that it was 
not realistic nor constitutionally sound 
to read the first amendment as requiring 
that the people of a city like Mobile, Ala., 
have to accept public depiction of con- 
duct found tolerable in cities such as Las 
Vegas or New York. 

Defining what actually is obscene has 
been the most difficult part of obscenity 
cases in the past. The High Court, in its 
new decision, prescribed a new test to 
determine what State laws may prohibit. 

The opinion said: 

Works may be banned, if, taken as a whole, 
they appeal to prurient interests: if they 
portray sexual conduct in a patently offensive 
way; and if they, taken as a whole, do not 


have serious literary, artistic, political or 
scientific value. 


In holding that a jury may judge a 
work’s obscenity by the standards that 
prevail in its community, the Supreme 
Court also listed a number of guidelines 
for State and local courts to follow. 

The decision was by a 5-to-4 vote. All 
four of the Justices appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon voted with the majority: 
They are Chief Justice Burger, Associate 
Justices Harry Blackmun, Lewis Powell 
and William H. Rehnquist. They were 
joined by Associate Justice Byron White. 

This “conservative” swing is a trend 
that has been developing in the Supreme 
Court over a period of time. 

I have shared the concern of the peo- 
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ple of Alabama and the first district over 
the smut and pornography that have 
plagued our Nation and I have intro- 
duced legislation to control the mailing 
or selling of indecent matter and to let 
the local community determine its own 
standards. 

So it is welcome news to me to see that 
the Supreme Court has reversed its 
earlier permissive rulings, and I am sure 
it is good news, too, to the many citizens 
who have voiced concern and who have 
tried in vain to rid our communities of 
smut. 


THE BIG THICKET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. STEELMAN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEELMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Big 
Thicket region in southeast Texas is one 
of America’s last natural wilderness 
areas. It is an area unique to the United 
States, for nowhere else does there exist 
such a mixture of zoological and botani- 
cal life: temperate and tropical, western 
and eastern. “The Biological Crossroads 
of North America” is not an exaggerated 
description of this beautiful area. 

The Big Thicket is being threatened 
with extinction however. Only a century 
ago it contained over 3 million acres. As 
late as 1938 over a million acres existed 
untouched. Today there are hardly 300,- 
000 acres of the thicket remaining. 

In order to protect the Big Thicket 
from completely disappearing, today I 
am introducing a bill to create a 100,000 
acre Big Thicket National Biological 
Reserve. 

Almost everyone agrees that there 
should be a portion of the Big Thicket 
set aside in order to be preserved in its 
natural state. The disagreement arises 
over how much land will be saved. Vari- 
ous groups have supported many pro- 
posals of from 35,000 acres up to 200,000 
acres. I have had extensive consultations 
with my colleagues of the National Parks 
Subcommittee of the Interior Committee, 
the administration, and environmental- 
ists throughout Texas. In February of 
this year I took a personal inspection 
tour of the Big Thicket area. For these 
reasons I believe the 100,000 acres in- 
cluded in my bill are reasonable and 
equitable to all parties concerned. The 
boundaries I have suggested exclude as 
many year-round residences as is pos- 
sible. Just and adequate compensation is 
provided for the acquisition of private 
property. 

This bill also contains a section which 
I consider vital toward the protection of 
the thicket. The “redwoods” provision 
allows the Federal Government to physi- 
cally acquire the land provided for in the 
bill on the actual date of enactment. The 
biological reserve will thus be saved from 
further destruction as soon as the bill is 
enacted. No other bill has been proposed 
which includes this provision, which is 
especially important for the Big Thicket. 
The normal time lag between the dates 
of enactment and acquisition will not 
occur; an interim which otherwise would 
allow the decay of the thicket to continue 
at its present pace, or possibly faster. 
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We cannot delay any longer to preserve 
the Big Thicket. Now is the time for posi- 
tive action to be taken by the House and 
all concerned parties. This beautiful and 
unique area in Texas must be saved. 


CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN 
ADDRESSES THE 11TH PAN AMER- 
ICAN HIGHWAY CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
@ previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN) is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of the Congress a state- 
ment I made to the 11th Pan American 
Highway Conference in Quito, Ecuador. 

I believe my remarks at that time re- 
tain their contemporary interest in view 
of the need to reassert our commitment 
among the nations of the Americas to 
treat each other with a mutual respect 
in a true spirit of brotherly love. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall insert 
my statement at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE Don H. 

CLAUSEN 


On December 9, 1967, you accorded me the 
high privilege of addressing your plenary 
session in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

At that time, I referred to the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway program as “the most impor- 
tant single undertaking of our time”—“a 
coordinated and integrated road and high- 
way system for the Americas.” 

“As we work toward this desired multi- 
nation and inter-continental integrated sys- 
tem of highways, one cannot help but visual- 
ize the ultimate formation of a Common 
Market of all the Americas.” 

Today, it is with pleasure that we are 
able to report positive progress in the de- 
velopment of the Darien Gap Highway as 
the key segment remaining to be completed 
in the Pan American Highway. 

Culminating 6 years of Darien Surveys, a 
formal report was prepared by the Darien 
Subcommittee entitled “Final Conclusions 
and Recommendations Regarding the Loca- 
tion, Design and Construction of the Pan 
American Highway Through the Darien Gap 
of Colombia and Panama.” This report was 
formally presented to the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee President, Eduardo Dibos D., 
during the meeting of the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pan American High- 
way Congresses in Lima, Peru, in February 
1969. 

March 19, 1969, in the Council Chamber of 
the Pan American Union in Washington, D.C., 
and attended by members of the Permanent 
Executive Committee, Darien Subcommittee, 
Officials of National and International High- 
way organizations, the Final Report of the 
Darien Subcommittee was presented to the 
Secretary General of the OAS, Dr. Galo Plaza, 
by Don Romulo O'Farrill, our beloved Honor- 
ary Life Chairman of the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee—the “champion of the Pan 
American Highway System.” 

On June 10, 1969, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Bill H.R. 
12014 was introduced by myself along with 
colleagues Congressman John C. Kluczynski 
of Illinois and Jim Wright of Texas. The 
Bill would authorize the United States to 
cooperate with the Governments of Panama 
and Colombia in the construction of the 
Darien Gap Highway in these two countries 
to thus connect the Inter-American Highway 
with the Pan American Highway and author- 
ize $100 million to pay two-thirds of the cost 
of construction of the highway. 
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Passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1970, on December 31, 1970, was signed 
by President Nixon; thus the construction of 
the Darien Gap Highway was assured. This 
was a memorable occasion for all those who 
had worked for many years to make the 
closing of the missing link of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway System a reality, 

In a historic ceremony May 6, 1971, at the 
Pan American Union in Washington, D.C., the 
Governments of Colombia, Panama and the 
United States executed the final agreements 
for the construction of the Darien Gap High- 
way. 

In signing the agreements for the United 
States, Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe said, “The international project now 
agreed to will benefit all the Americas, It 
will bring both social and economic gains to 
all the countries of the Hemisphere.” 

Before the end of the fiscal year June 1, 
1971, President Nixon requested supplemental 
appropriation by the United States Congress 
in the amount of $5 million for the Darien 
Gap Highway. These funds were immediately 
obligated and an announcement made to call 
for bids August 31, 1971, on the section of 
the Darien Gap Highway in Panama between 
Canitas and the Bayano River including the 
Bayano River Bridge. 

In the 1972 budget, President Nixon and 
the Congress appropriated $15 million to con- 
tinue to fulfill contract and construction 
commitments. 

The continuing and intense interest of the 
United States Congress was next demon- 
strated when Mr. Wright, myself, and our 
House Roads Subcommittee, visited Colom- 
bia, Panama and the Darien Region to ob- 
serve “on-the-spot” the construction prob- 
lems to be encountered, the effect on the en- 
vironment, the concerns of the native popu- 
lation of the area and, most importantly, to 
gain a greater understanding of the unique 
terrain, swamp and meteorological problems 
associated with this “impossible” construc- 
tion project. 

A helicopter flight over the proposed rout- 
ing, an overnight stay in a Choco Indian vil- 
lage and meetings with native leaders—deep 
in the Darien Jungle—made a profound im- 
pression on all of us, as we sought to de- 
velop a fuller appreciation for the problems 
ahead. 

All planning is aimed at “holing through” 
the Darien Gap with 5 years. If weather and 
construction conditions permit, it is our 
hope to accelerate the construction time- 
table. We are determined to complete the 
project and “close the Gap” at the earliest 
practicable date. 

This presents a tremendous challenge to 
everyone connected with the program—from 
the political, administrative and financial 
people of our governments to the scientific, 
engineering and builder personnel that must 
accomplish the work, 

The Darien Gap—long famous and chal- 
lenging as the “Impossible Road Construction 
Project of our Hemisphere” will continue to 
intrigue the imagination until it is finally 
completed and the Pan American Highway— 
from Alaska to Argentina—linking the Amer- 
icas—truly becomes Inter-Continental, there- 
by setting the stage for the unlimited eco- 
nomic, social, educational and cultural bene- 
fits that will become available to the people 
of North, Central and South America. 

Where do we go from here? 

In many ways, highways are comparable 
to the blood circulation system of our own 
body. The Pan American Highway is the 
main artery of the highway system for the 
Americas. Feeder roads form the main net- 
work which carries blood into the main 
artery. When there is active circulation of 
blood through the veins and arteries, the 
surrounding body tissues are kept healthy. 
Likewise, when feeder and lateral roads stim- 
ulate the production, trade and travel that 
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flows into the main highways of our lands, 
our economies prosper and the lives and liy- 
ing conditions of our peoples benefit. 

This analogy has proven useful to me. It 
has helped me to understand and relate the 
role of highways, coordinated with other land, 
sea and air transportation, and how these, 
in turn, serve the ultimate goal of national 
and inter-continental development. 

I have often talked about the need for 
integrated national transport systems as a 
vital ingredient of national progress. By that 
I refer to the rational, planned, coordinated 
and integrated system of different transport 
modes that function together efficiently and 
economically in serving the transport needs 
of our societies, 

But just as the human brain directs and 
coordinates our bodily functions, so likewise 
national development planning through the 
Pan American Highway Congress and OAS 
must serve to integrate our transport systems 
into the total development process of the 
Americas. 

We in the United States have long ago 
learned the lesson that a well-developed 
transport system operating alongside an in- 
adequately developed agricultural or indus- 
trial structure has very limited benefits. 

In this sense, highways and transport sys- 
tems are instruments by which national de- 
velopment and individual mobility are served. 
They are not ends in themselves. For exam- 
ple, a farm-to-market road program which 
is not integrally linked to a well-conceived 
agricultural deyelopment plan, providing re- 
search, extension, farm credit, and market- 
ing services, is unlikely to bring progress to 
the rural community or a better life for its 
inhabitants. 

From this analogy, I arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the basic goal of all of us who are 
interested in highways is national develop- 
ment. Our job does not end when we plan 
and finish construction of a highway. We 
must not be satisfied when the main arteries 
and veins of a transport system are in place. 
We must all actively involve ourselves in en- 
suring that a vigorous flow of blood is 
pumped through these arteries and veins. 
That means we must concern ourselves in- 
creasingly with national development strate- 
gies, with sectoral plans for agricultural and 
industrial development, with plans for bal- 
anced regional economic growth and urban 
decentralization. Only by involving the tech- 
nical and management capabilities of the 
transport sector in the broad tasks of a na- 
tional development planning will we realize 
our common goal—highway systems which 
will serve as the vital lifestreams of growth 
and individual betterment. 

MY VIEWS ON A NEW LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


In discussing United States policy toward 
Latin America, I have often said, “We do not 
wish to be looked upon as your fathers; we 
prefer to be your brothers.” Behind this 
phrase, there is a long history of continuing 
debate as to what the proper relationship 
should be between the United States and our 
neighbors to the South. That debate spans 
long periods of our history from the Monroe 
Doctrine, through the Good Neighbor Policy, 
and the Alliance for Progress, up to the pres- 
ent. Each phase of our evolving policy toward 
Latin America responded both to an assess- 
ment of United States interests and of the 
realities of our relationships in the Hemi- 
sphere. 

The change in our desired role from being 
“fathers” to “brothers” goes to the very core 
of President Nixon’s concept of the “mature 
partnership” we wish to have with our Latin 
American friends. As I have observed our 
working relationship during the sessions of 
our Pan American Highway Congresses, I 
have come to the firm conclusion that we are 
all proud of our national heritage, yet we 
are also willing to. share ideas that will be 
helpful to all, 
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Why have we moved to this new policy and 
new diplomatic style? 

We have realized that our Latin American 
neighbors have made great strides in recent 
years in the complicated tasks of nation 
building and economic and social change. 
These nations are increasingly flexing their 
“muscles of maturity” as they develop their 
self-confidence, as they thrust ahead in their 
efforts to modernize, and to bring the bene- 
fits of growth to more of their people. 

We, too, have assessed our national inter- 
ests and the realities of contemporary Latin 
America, 

We have come to the conclusion that the 
special relationship we seek with our Latin 
American friends must, be such as to assist 
the processed of change in an atmosphere of 
mutual respect, confidence and cooperation. 

That special relationship must recognize 
the need of our neighbors to reconcile their 
interests in close ties with us with their de- 
termination to mold their own destinies. 

It must be based on an understanding that 
our neighbors must determine their own na- 
tional structures, their own solutions to their 
national problems, and setting their own 
priorities, Above all, it implies that our 
friends in Latin America must also live with 
the results of their own decisions and ac- 
tions, 

This is the essence of the mature partner- 
ship we seek. 

On our side, a strong commitment to as- 
sist and cooperate, as requested, in dealing 
with the problems of change and growth in 
the Americas, 

On the side of the Latin Americans, a 
growing sense of constructive nationalism 
and maturity in making a better life for 
their own people. 

As this partnership develops and mellows 
with time, we not only help each other, but 
strengthen the quality of our political, so- 
cial and economic institutions that bind us 
together in the Inter-American system. 

In presenting my personal assessment of 
our relationship of the past, I am of the firm 
opinion that we must all accept a propor- 
tionate share of the blame for the problems 
that have not been resolved in an orderly 
manner, 

Why has this occurred? 

In my view, we have all wavered from one 
extreme to another—all the way from “be- 
nign neglect” on the one hand to the “bear 
hug” on the other, 

When we needed each other desperately, 
we would join together to meet a common 
threat to our respective interests. 

After the threat had passed, we would fail 
to communicate adequately, to “keep in 
touch”, thereby neglecting to recognize or 
deal with promptly the increasing problems 
associated with the challenges of change in 
this jet-space-nuclear-technological age. 

The result has been smothering paternal- 
ism wrapped in a blanket of immaturity, mis- 
understanding, unfulfilled promises and 
mounting uncertainty. 

The time has come for all Americans, 
North, Central and South, to stand up and 
be counted on a man to man basis—treat 
each other with mutual respect in a true 
spirit of brotherly love, as intended, origi- 
nally, by our Creator. 

We are all constructive, creative, dedicated 
and determined individuals and nations. 

We must all realize, however, that by max- 
imizing our organizational inter-dependence, 
we can enhance the cherished goal of in- 
dependence. 

We, the delegates of this Eleventh Pan 
American Congress, can and must show the 
way. 

Just as the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy and the United States Congress said in 
the early 1960's, “We will put a man on the 
moon during this decade,” I know it is the 
desire of President Richard Nixon and the 
United States Congress to cooperate in unit- 
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ing the Americas during this decade of the 
70's. 

The closing of the Darien Gap, when com- 
pleted, will serve as THE SYMBOL of Hemi- 
spheric cooperation and solidarity and as a 
living monument to you, the delegates of 
these Eleventh Pan American Highway 
Congresses. 


THE HIDDEN DANGER IN THE 
WHALEN-BUCHANAN AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House takes up the war powers resolu- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 542, in July, 
our colleague from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) 
has announced his intention to offer the 
following amendment: 

AMENDMENT TO HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 542, 

AS REPORTED OFFERED BY MR, WHALEN 

Page 3, strike out line 24 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 5 on page 4 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

(b) Within one hundred and twenty cal- 
endar days after a report is submitted or is 
required to be submitted (whichever is ear- 
Mer) pursuant to section 3, the Congress, by 
a declaration of war or by the passage of a 
resolution appropriate to the purpose, shall 
either approve, ratify, confirm, and author- 
ize the continuation of the action taken by 
the President and reported to the Congress, 
or shall disapproye such action in which 
case the President shall terminate any com- 
mitment and remove any enlargement of 
United States Armed Forces with respect to 
which such report was submitted. 


I believe this is a dangerous amend- 
ment. 

The purpose of war powers legislation 
is to reduce the likelihood of Presidential 
wars—especially long ones—and to en- 
hance the role of Congress in the war 
powers field. 

This amendment has to be considered 
in the light of that purpose. 

By any reasonable test, it is a serious 
mistake and should be rejected, It works 
just backward. 

First, it inevitably will have the effect 
of enhancing the President’s war powers. 

It will reduce the likelihood that a fu- 
ture President will ask the Congress for 
a declaration of war, because any Presi- 
dent will quickly conclude that the Con- 
gress is less likely to halt his action 
through the operation of the Whalen- 
Buchanan amendment. 

Under it, Congress can cause the Presi- 
dent to terminate the engagement in hos- 
tilities only if both Houses agree. Under 
the traditional war declaration, one 
House—just one—can cause the declara- 
a to fail and, therefore war policy to 

ail. 

A war declaration must pass both the 
House and Senate to be effective. Thus 
one House can effectively veto a war by 
failing to approve the declaration. 

With the Whalen-Buchanan language, 
a President will be less likely to use the 
war declaration approach in dealing with 
Congress. 

Also, the Whalen-Buchanan amend- 
ment does not say whether the resolution 
by which Congress may disapprove a war 
will be concurrent or joint. 

By leaving the ambiguous language 
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“appropriate to the occasion” in describ- 
ing the type resolution to be used by Con- 
gress, the bill yields control to the 
President. 

In signing or vetoing this bill, President 
Nixon—or any President may announce 
that the appropriate resolution must be 
a joint resolution. Can we expect any- 
thing else? He will be protective of Presi- 
dential power, as every other President in 
history has been, and do his best to pro- 
tect full Presidential flexibility in war- 
making. He will say that a concurrent 
resolution, or a simple resolution, is in- 
appropriate to any such occasion. 

This interpretation would not, of 
course, be binding on future events, but 
inevitably it would be cited by a future 
President if the section became opera- 
tive in a crisis. 

This would mean that a President 
could seek to nullify by veto a resolution 
by the Congress to disapprove. 

In this case the power of the President 
would be immensely enhanced, because 
only by two-thirds vote of both Houses 
could the Congress effectively stop a 
Presidential war. 

The Whalen-Buchanan language 
would reverse exactly the roles of the 
Congress and President. Instead of just 
one House being able to veto a war, the 
President would be able to veto a resolu- 
tion agreed to by both Houses to stop a 
war. 

The vote Wednesday on the supple- 
mental appropriations override illus- 
trates perfectly the position in which the 
Congress will find itself if the Whalen- 
Buchanan amendment is adopted. The 
President wants to continue acts of war 
in Cambodia. By majority vote the Con- 
gress has voted to halt these acts of war. 
Because of the Presidential veto and the 
failure of bombing critics to muster a 
two-thirds vote in both Houses, the 
bombing goes on. 

Under the Whalen amendment, Presi- 
dents in the future will be able to con- 
tinue indefinitely Presidential wars sim- 
ply by retaining the support of one-third 
of either House. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SHRIVER) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
review some of the facts of what has 
become one of America’s most serious 
domestic concerns—the energy crisis, 
particularly as it affects the users of pe- 
troleum products. The adverse effects of 
this situation hinders both rural and 
urban life of the Nation. The energy 
shortage is of utmost importance to 
Kansas’ Fourth Congressional District, 
which produces, stores, and transports 
much of the feed grain for the rest of the 
Nation. 

CAUSES 

With respect to refined petroleum 
products, demand now outstrips supply. 
This situation will become more serious, 
as the growth rate of demand is expected 
to rise 5.7 percent per year from now to 
1975, 2.7 percent per year from 1976 to 
1980, and 3 percent per year from 1981 
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to 1985. Simply, demand for petroleum 
products will increase from approximate- 
ly 17 million barrels per day to over 26 
million barrels per day in 1985. 

To further aggravate the problem, 
domestic refining capacity is projected 
to be 25.7 percent short of total capacity 
required to meet 1975 demand. This 
means that production of crude oil prod- 
ucts will be an estimated 4.8 million bar- 
rels per day short of required output. 

The decline in exploration for and 
production of domestic crude oil has re- 
sulted in greater difficulties in obtaining 
assured crude supplies. This has an in- 
hibiting effect of the expansion of 
domestic refining capacity. Furthermore, 
imported crude oil has a high sulfur con- 
tent as opposed to the low-sulfur con- 
tent of crude oil produced domestically. 
Since many U.S. refineries are designed 
for low-sulfur crude oil, they are render- 
ed useless with respect to imported crude, 
unless necessary installation of extensive 
new equipment is undertaken to prevent 
damage and meet product specifications. 

Second, environmental concerns have 
created a conflict between energy re- 
quirements and environmental goals. 
This has been the case in two ways: 
First, environmental issues have de- 
layed—and in some cases—prevented 
new refinery construction; second, the 
development of deepwater port facili- 
ties—for that crude oil which is im- 
ported—has been inhibited because of 
environmental concerns. 

Third, economic factors have inhibited 
exploration for, production and refine- 
ment of domestic crude oil supplies. In- 
dependent oil producers no longer find 
it economically feasible to explore for 
crude oil. This is caused, at least in part, 
by the reduced oil depletion allowance. 
The independent oil producers have been 
hardest hit by this reduction. Additional- 
ly, economic factors have deterred re- 
finers from expanding to meet projected 
demand for petroleum products. Invest- 
ment dollars are “tight,” forcing refiners 
to compete for funds in capital markets, 
while offering a lower rate of return. 
Furthermore, this situation is seriously 
aggravated due to the uncertain nature 
of the market in the supply of oil. If the 
supply of crude oil is inadequate to meet 
current refining capacity, investors have 
little reason to build more refineries in 
a market where capital funds are al- 
ready tight. This serves to multiply the 
adverse effect of the energy crisis in the 
long run. 

EFFECTS 

Thinking in short-term effects, rather 
than long-term potential problems, the 
energy shortage is an enigma to all walks 
of American life. 

People traveling through the country 
may find it difficult to buy gasoline for 
their automobiles, as limitations of pur- 
chases may be—and have been—imposed; 
municipalities and county governments 
will continue to find it difficult to locate 
adequate supplies of fuel oil for their 
buildings and gasoline for their automo- 
biles; farmers, the source of the Nation’s 
food supply, are already experiencing 
serious shortages in both fuel oil, used 
for grain dryers, and gasoline required 
to operate necessary farm equipment. 
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The deficiencies currently suffered by 
farmers are twofold, and perhaps more 
serious to the Nation as a whole. First, 
this summer’s harvest is endangered by 
fuel shortages. This is serious enough, 
but when added to the prospect of a con- 
tinued shortage of fuel into the plant- 
ing season, preventing the planting and 
cultivation of crops, the production of 
food for the Nation may be seriously 
threatened. 

In attempting to survey my constitu- 
ency about the fuel shortage, I have 
found some examples of how the “energy 
crisis” is affecting citizens engaged in the 
production of food and related activities. 
Outside of the city of Wichita, as many 
as 5 to 10 gasoline stations are closed; 
10 to 15 are limiting the quantity of sales, 
many are projecting a shortage of supply, 
and nearly all rural suppliers are serving 
regular customers only. Many suppliers 
are considering closing—or have already 
closed—their public stations in order to 
supply farmers for the wheat harvest, 
which is now in full swing. This indicates 
a serious deficiency which must be alle- 
viated as quickly as possible. 

SOME ALTERNATIVES 

Perhaps the most immediate possible 
solution is to encourage exploration for 
and production of crude oil through a 
“loosening up” of the oil depletion al- 
lowance, and other incentives, particu- 
larly for independent producers, which 
serve many areas of what I consider to 
be first priority, the Nation’s farmers. 
In this way, the providers of the Nation’s 
food supply will have adequate resources 
to do their job. 

Second, if the American people do their 
best to reduce demand, more petro- 
leum products will be available for 
other priority items on the Nation’s 
energy agenda, such as fuel for the pro- 
tective services of fire and police de- 
partments, and ambulance services. De- 
mand can be reduced by cutting down 
on unnecessary travel, encouraging mass 
transportation, reducing speed on high- 
ways, keeping automobile engines in top 
shape, using car air conditioners spar- 
ingly, and by driving sensibly. With re- 
spect to fuel oil, a change by 2 degrees 
on the thermostat in the home can save 
significant volumes of fuels. 

In the long run, it is readily apparent 
that either a trans-Alaska or a trans- 
Canada pipeline will have to be built to 
provide for future energy needs. Addi- 
tionally, we should encourage research in 
other energy fields such as the uses of 
atomic energy, geothermal energy, and 
the potential uses of solar energy. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to add my belief that Congress should 
consider the entire energy crisis as ex- 
peditiously as we can, and in the most 
thorough way possible. I have joined my 
colleagues from Kansas in expressing our 
concern to the President, urging imme- 
diate action. The nature of the crisis, and 
its severity, will necessitate the combined 
efforts of the legislative and executive 
branches of Government in finding a so- 
lution, as well as the expertise of those 
in the industry; and the cooperation and 
understanding of the public. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the testimony 
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which was given in behalf of the Kansas 
Independent Oil and Gas Association be- 
fore the Oil Policy Hearing Committee 
in Washington. The testimony submitted 
by Tom L. Schwinn, executive vice presi- 
dent, follows: 

STATEMENT BY Tom L. SCHWINN 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee: I am Tom L. Schwinn, Executive Vice 
President of the Kansas Independent Oil & 
Gas Association (KIOGA), an independent 
explorer-producer group of some 1400 mem- 
bers who produce or are interested in the 
production of crude oil and natual gas in the 
State of Kansas. As such, we are vitally in- 
terested in these hearings inasmuch as they 
have been broadened to include not only 
allocation of refined petroleum products, but 
crude oil as well. 

We would like to clarify the record by 
making a distinction between major and in- 
dependent producer companies. The former 
are vertically integrated from the well head 
to the gasoline pump. The independent only 
sells a commodity. The major generates vast 
amounts of capital throughout its sprawling 
and complex operations. Moreover, the ma- 
jor company exerts an invidious influence 
over independent operations for the reason 
that they buy much of his production and 
historically have posted prices at which the 
independent has sold his crude oil—indeed, 
independent refiners have followed major 
company postings in their own purchases. 

Nevertheless, this spring as the shortage 
of energy became well recognized, a fact that 
had been forecast and well documented for 
more than a decade, independent refiners, 
first in Kansas and then elsewhere, advanced 
their prices to secure additional supplies of 
crude. In many cases, this has improved 
their position. In others, no improvement has 
been noted because major companies have 
met the increases in order to protect their 
own well head connections. 

Let there be no doubt in the committee's 
mind. The shortage of crude is genuine, 
hence there is a shortage of refined products. 
The decline in crude production has followed 
closely the decline in exploratory drilling— 
especially in the mid-continent. Thus, to 
reach the root cause of the problem, we must 
make a start at once to turn around the level 
of exploratory drilling. All the suggestions 
in the world about how to allocate products 
will not alleviate a total shortage. Only more 
discovered reserves and more productive ca- 
pacity can present a real short or long term 
solution, 

We sympathize with the plight of the in- 
dependent refiner. As the value of their im- 
port tickets has declined, their ability to se- 
cure crude supplies has been impaired. In 
Kansas, independent producers sell a great 
deal of their crude to independent refiners. 
Their survival is thus important to independ- 
ent producers, But for more than 15 years, 
there has been a gradual demise of independ- 
ent producers, Yet, I cannot recall in all of 
those years any significant appeal at any level 
by others about his deepening crisis, 

We assert that an allocation program will 
succeed if properly staffed and reasonably ad- 
ministered. Adequate discretion must be pro- 
vided. There must be an end to the diffusion 
of policy over the production of crude oil by 
government, What the nation needs is an ad- 
ministration of an allocation program that 
exhibits an interest in practical solutions— 
not abject hand-wringing over shortages, real 
or imagined. 

Any base period will impose some inequi- 
ties, This is so because the selection of a 
base period is per force arbitrary. 

Shortages expressed in terms of gallons 
of product versus barrels of crude oil are mis- 
leading. Remember that a 100 barrel oil well 
will provide more than 4,200 gallons of 
product, 
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Establishment of priorities also contains 
danger. In any list of priorities, someone is 
at the top and someone is at the bottom. 
I can document the fact that the independ- 
ent producer-explorer segment is now ex- 
periencing shortages and threatened short- 
ages of some magnitude. 

We strongly urge the committee to free the 
independent producer of the harassment of 
being included in the allocation of his crude 
oil sales. FPC control of well head prices for 
natural gas is the single most important rea- 
son for the natural gas shortage. To force 
him to continue sales to a major company 
purchaser will only compound the ominous 
trend toward monopoly in the industry. Since 
the major companies are net purchasers of 
domestic crude, it is to their economic ad- 
vantage to keep the price of crude oil low. 
In essence, we need a small producer ex- 
emption. There are a myriad of good business 
reasons aside from price why an operator 
may wish to switch a connection. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity 
to present this statement. We commend the 
committee for its quick decision to come to 
grips with this serious problem about which 
there is much said with so little understand- 
ing. 

I shall be happy to answer any questions. 


BEWARE OF THE FARM BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately there are a lot of people in this 
country who believe that any problem 
can be solved by legislation. They believe 
that if a problem arises, the first thing 
to do is run to Washington for a solution. 

Obviously there are many problems 
which require attention at the Federal 
level. But there are other problems where 
Federal intervention merely compounds 
the problem—it does not solve or even 
mitigate the problem, it compounds it 
and may make solution improbable or 
even impossible. 

One of the favorite areas for suggested 
Federal intervention in recent months 
has been in the area of food. Food prices 
have been rising, so self-styled consumer 
advocates turned to the Federal Govern- 
ment with demands for price ceilings, 
controls, and Federal decisionmaking. 

This approach ignores a basic fact of 
life. That is that farmers are in business 
to make a living. They must have some 
profit or they would not produce. A 
farmer does not get up at 2 o'clock in 
the morning and go out to play midwife 
to a sow giving birth to a litter of pigs 
simply because he is fond of the sow. He 
leaves that nice warm bed and goes out 
to care for the sow because that is where 
his profit is. 

If there is no profit in raising those 
pigs, then he sells the sow, she goes to 
market, we eat that pork—but there are 
no little pigs for the next year’s pork 
supply. 

We now are seeing this expected result 
from the imposition of price ceilings. 
Farmers’ profit potential has been cut 
as retail prices are frozen. The ceiling 
effect backs up all the way to the farm 
gate, even though the farm price of raw, 
unprocessed commodities is exempt from 
the price freeze now in effect. Therefore, 
farmers are sending to market many of 
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the female hogs which we had earlier 
thought would be producing a more 
abundant pork supply next year. 

For the same reasons, the number of 
beef cattle going into feedlots is being 
reduced below the level expected earlier. 
And the Nation’s canners are warning us 
that they cannot produce and distribute 
the quantity of fruits and vegetables and 
other canned products that we will need 
in the coming year, because the profit 
incentive is no longer there. 

Broiler producers are cutting back on 
the number of broilers because, under the 
price ceiling so fervently demanded by 
many Members of the Congress, they are 
losing 4 cents a pound on their broiler 
production. 

Now, perhaps we should pass a law 
which says farmers and canners and 
broiler producers should go ahead and 
produce at a loss. But even the most con- 
trol-oriented people are not that stupid. 

So one result of our monkeying around 
with the smooth functioning of our agri- 
cultural production and marketing sys- 
tems is that we may be having shortages 
of food next year—when we are all up for 
reelection. If that occurs, we will be called 
upon by our constituents—and properly 
so—to explain just where we stood when 
consumer pressures were forcing the 
administration into supply-diminishing 
price ceilings on food products. f 

H.R. 8860 is another current example 
of an attempt to control prices by sub- 
stituting unwise Government action for 
signals from the market to producers as 
to whether consumers want more or less 
of which products. You will be given an 
opportunity to vote on this bill in a few 
days. I ask you to reflect on the wisdom 
of moving Government more deeply into 
agriculture via this bill. 

The unfortunate fact is that we do not 
seem to be able to learn from experience. 
Through 40 years of Government inter- 
ference in agriculture—accompanied by 
the expenditure of billions of tax dol- 
lars—we have not grasped the simple 
truth that the commodities which get 
into price difficulties are nearly always 
those which have the so-called benefit 
of Government regulations. Now, I am 
not speaking of the problem of high 
prices; I am speaking of the more com- 
mon problem—and the problem which 
H.R. 8860 purports to mitigate—the prob- 
lem of low prices for farmers. However, 
the same result—dislocations, production 
not related to the needs of people, and 
so on—are much the same. 

Some results which we could logically 
expect and reliably predict if we were 
to enact this legislation are as follows: 

With target prices at incentive levels, 
farmers would produce for that Govern- 
ment target price, not for the demands 
of people for food production. We could 
confidently expect a return to escalating 
tax costs, surplus production which would 
have to be taken over by the Government, 
and the return to high storage costs and 
other inefficiencies which would soak up 
taxpayers’ dollars without providing any 
meaningful public benefits. 

The administrators of the program 
would be forced to choose between limit- 
ing tax costs of the program by shrink- 
ing allotments and production to force 
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prices up, or of turning production loose, 
and trying to live with the attendant high 
production, and the accompanying bur- 
den of payments and storage costs out of 
the Federal Treasury. Under H.R. 8860 
we would either sock it to consumers or 
sock it to taxpayers. And since taxpayers 
are also consumers—and most consumers 
also pay taxes—the choice is not pleasant 
either way. 

And farmers, whom we intend to help 
by this legislation, are not really helped. 
In the first place, farmers do not like 
getting their income from the Federal 
Treasury. They have told us this in every 
conceivable way. Nor do they like having 
consumers and other taxpayers mad at 
them, making statements that they are 
living off a Federal dole and so on. Farm- 
ers prefer to get their incomes and prices 
out of the marketplace. There is no rea- 
son we should refuse them this privilege. 

Further, under this proposed legisla- 
tion the value of allotments and the tar- 
get price goodies will be swiftly trans- 
lated into land values, increasing the 
cost of production for farmers so they 
do not end up with any more net in- 
come—while the taxpayer and consumer 
is being hit. And land speculators, plus 
other big money interests, will increase 
their competition for land, making it 
more difficult for the family farmer to 
continue to compete for that land. 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few of 
the reasons why we need to consider 
carefully our votes on this bill. We can 
vote for this bill and move agriculture 
and consumers and taxpayers and the 
country backward. Or we can move to 
positive legislation which will moye farm- 
ers in the direction of greater freedom 
and less dependence on Government, less 
dependence on outmoded allotments and 
quotas and production patterns based on 
decades-ago planting needs. We have a 
responsibility to move ahead, to let farm- 
ers take advantage of the opportunity for 
increasing production and profits which 
now are so obvious. We have a responsi- 
bility to let farmers produce for expand- 
ing markets at lower unit costs and in- 
creased profits—which will be good for 
consumers, for taxpayers, for farmers, 
and for people around the world. 


FUND CUTOFF FOR CAMBODIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
votes in the U.S. House and Senate to 
cut off all funds for bombing in Cam- 
bodia, although slightly different in 
their provisions, forecast an ominous 
future for the United States. This un- 
wise action by a majority of the Con- 
gress endangers the tremendous strides 
we have made toward lasting peace dur- 
ing the last few years. 

The very people who are offering and 
actively supporting the cutting off of all 
funds for Cambodia are the same peo- 
ple who passed the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. They then rallied behind and 
encouraged an administration which 
sent over 540,000 American troops to 
Southeast Asia. During this time, U.S. 
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casualities ran as high as 200 to 300 
young American men each week. 

Now that we have achieved at least 
95 percent of our goal for a lasting 
peace, all of our troops are out of South- 
east Asia, all known POW’s and almost 
all MIA’s have been returned, summar- 
ily cutting off all expenditures in Cam- 
bodia and Southeast Asia can only make 
this country’s representatives ineffectual 
in striving for a complete and lasting 
peace, 

We are presently making progress in 
our talks with Russia and China. A total 
halt of further expenditures to South- 
east Asia would remove the Communist 
incentive to negotiate. Also, a Commu- 
nist victory in Cambodia would threaten 
the fragile balance of negotiated agree- 
ments and alinements on which the 
overall peace in Southeast Asia depends. 

I am voting against all attempts to cut 
off expenditures for Cambodia and 
Southeast Asia as it is my considered 
opinion that to do otherwise would re- 
sult in serious danger to our country. 


PROMISES UNKEPT FROM PRIOR 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means is being asked to write a trade bill 
to give new and broad negotiating au- 
thority to the President. It might be in- 
teresting for the Members to read the 
following article from the New York 
Times on June 24, 1973—an article which 
provides insight on what we can expect in 
the trade negotiations that would take 
place under the bill’s authority. 

The Common Market, it seems, does 
not even want to negotiate or to pay us 
what is due us from the last negotiations. 
How are we going to get them to pay us 
under new rules? That is the question 
before the House when the President's 
trade bill—however amended—comes be- 
fore it. Who wants to negotiate with us? 

The New York Times is not protec- 
tionist. The writer of the article, Mr. 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., is not a protectionist. 
But even these people are beginning to 
see that the trade game is rigged, and the 
other nations know it is rigged. If the 
United States even suggests applying its 
many present laws to promote its own 
interests, or to pass new laws to right old 
wrongs, the rest of the world—and often 
the New York Times—screams about a 
trade war. But what do the other coun- 
tries do? They refuse to budge. And what 
does the United States say? “We will be 
under very strong pressure to retaliate.” 
But we refuse to use the arms and the 
rights we negotiated. 

It is time for a rethinking of where the 
United States stands at this point in his- 
tory. The President has authority to act 
right now on the exclusion of U.S. goods 
from the enlargement of the Common 
Market. But what is happening is exactly 
nothing, because the rest of the world 
is interested in promoting its own self- 
interest, and understandably so. Only 
they, it seems, can act in their own self- 
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interest. The United States is always 
wrong. 

The full article follows: 

EEC TRADE TALKS—A DIALOG OF THE DEAF 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—An obscure negotiation in 
Geneva, seemingly so technical that even its 
existence is not widely known, may have a 
major influence on the whole future of the 
world's trading relations, particularly on the 
global trade bargaining due to begin next 
fall. 

The talks, which essentially pit the United 
States against the European Common Mar- 
ket, are nearing their climax. So far they are 
deadlocked, though pessimism is regarded 
here as still premature. If they fail, the con- 
sequences are viewed by high Government 
officials here with major concern. 

In the jargon of trade negotiators, the 
Geneva talks are known as the “24-6” ne- 
gotiations, named for an article of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. At issue 
is whether, and by how much, the Common 
Market will “compensate” the United States 
and other outsiders, through tariff cuts or 
other trade concessions, for exports that may 
be lost as a result of the recent enlargement 
of the Common Market to include Britain, 
Denmark and Ireland. 

The outsiders’ exports that may be lost are 
those now going to the three new members. 
The loss could come in two ways: through 
the adoption by the new members of the 
import-restrictive common agricultural pol- 
icy of the Common Market and through in- 
creases in tariffs on some 600 nonfarm prod- 
ucts as a result of adaptation of the individ- 
ual tariff schedules of the new members to 
the common tariff of the Common Market. 

The GATT says there should be compensa- 
tion in cases such as this. But the Common 
Market and the United States have wholly 
different theories of how much the United 
States will lose. It has been, so far, a “dia- 
logue of the deaf.” 

The Common Market argues that many 
more tariffs of the new members will be 
lowered than increased and that it owes the 
United States nothing. The United States 
has examined this argument, product by 
product, and rejects the Europeans’ conclu- 
sion that no compensation is owed, 

As an example, a British tariff on a certain 
chemical might drop from 10 per cent to 8 
per cent, the latter being the common tariff 
of the community. Theoretically, the United 
States and other outsiders would benefit. 

But suppose the principal supplier of the 
item to Britain is, say, West Germany. For 
the import into Britain from Germany (an- 
other Common Market member) the tariff 
will soon drop to zero. The United States 
cannot object to that, because it is part of 
the whole concept of a “customs union.” 
But the United States can and does argue 
that it will get little benefit from the decline 
in the British tariff against outsiders from 
10 per cent to 8 per cent. 

The agricultural problem is even more 
serious. Again, the Common Market argues 
that it does not owe anything, over-all even 
if the United States might lose some sales 
of grain to the new members. The United 
States, it is understood, is not trying as 
part of this negotiation to have the Eu- 
ropean community modify its common agri- 
cultural policy, which affects mainly Ameri- 
can grain exports. But the United States 
would like concessions on such products as 
tobacco, lard and citrus fruits, which do not 
come under the complex common agricul- 
tural policy. 

The crucial issue is whether the Common 
Market will change its basic stand that no 
concessions are due. The matter will be de- 
bated in the next few days at the council 
of ministers in Brussels, with the deadline 
for completion of the negotiations already 
agreed by both sides as July 31. 
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And what if the Common Market refuses 
to budge? 

“We will be under very strong pressure to 
retaliate,” says a high United States official. 
This would take the form of “withdrawing” 
past tariff cuts—meaning raising tariffs on 
some goods from Europe. This is the stuff of 
which trade wars are made. 

In addition, a refusal of the Common Mar- 
ket to offer some compensation could have 
a significant effect on the outcome of the 
major trade legislation now nearing its ac- 
tive phase in Congress. 

Busy United States emissaries have in the 
last few weeks been quietly seeking to im- 
press these facts upon the nine Common 
Market governments. They think they have 
made some headway in getting across the 
point that the United States is serious and 
simply cannot take “no” for an answer, The 
ball is now in the Common Market’s court. 


IMPACT AID FUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. LEHMAN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, when I offered an amendment to 
delete portions of category B impact aid, 
I was unable to speak to my amendment 
and to outline my reasons for it due to 
the point of order which was raised 
against the amendment, and sustained. 

As I intend to introduce legislation in 
the near future to eliminate the author- 
ization for this kind of aid, I place in the 
Recor the statement I would have made 
yesterday on my amendment which 
would have accomplished the same 
purpose: 

Mr. Chairman, frankly I had anticipated 
my first trip to the well of the House would 
be to speak for more education funds, not less. 
My feeling that we do need additional ap- 
propriations for much of the authorized edu- 
cation legislation does not preclude my oppo- 
sition to an education appropriation if the 
basis or the premise for the allocation of 
these funds is not justifiable. 

In regards to impact aid funds, I have no 
quarrel with Category A children where the 
parents both live and work on a Federal in- 
stallation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are two kinds of 
Category B impact aid. The first, called “B- 
in” is for the child whose parent works in a 
Federal installation located within the school 
district which the child attends. I do not 
challenge the justification of impact aid for 
this group. 

However, the second, called “B-out” is for 
the child whose parents work at a Federal 
installation which is IOT located within the 
same school district which the child attends 
and what my amendment would do is elim- 
inate impact aid funding for the so-called 
B-out student. 

A good example of B-out funding is the 
student in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
whose parents work at the Pentagon in Vir- 
ginia. In this case, Montgomery County 
would receive impact aid for that child, al- 
though the Pentagon in no way diminishes 
the taxable property of Montgomery County 
by virtue of the fact that it is not located 
in the same State, much less the same school 
district. 

Of the total Category B impact aid, ap- 
proximately 24.5% amounting to over $79 
million would go for the B-out child. This is 
general aid to education—to a privileged few. 
If this $79 million was pro-rated equally 
throughout the country, my own district 
would receive a quarter of a million dollars 
more for education. 
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While I understand the impact of a Fed- 
eral installation located within the school 
district which the child attends, I cannot 
understand the logic of paying for the impact 
of Federal property which is not even lo- 
cated in the same school district. 

As a former public school teacher, as a 
six-year member of the board of the 6th 
largest school district in the nation, and as a 
businessman for over 30 years, I feel this 
amendment is reasonable, sensible, justifi- 
able, and fiscally responsible. 

I hope my colleagues will feel the same 
way and support this amendment, 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
KOSOVO—JUNE 28 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the anniversary of the Battle of Ko- 
sovo, an event of tremendous historical 
significance to those of Serbian descent 
in America and indeed all over the world. 

While the Battle of Kosovo was fought 
on June 15, 1389, its anniversary is June 
28, under the Gregorian calendar. On this 
day in 1389, the kingdom of Serbia col- 
lapsed as Turkish attacks proved to be 
too strong for the Serbian empire to 
handle. The battle, which took the life 
of the Serbian Tzar Lazar I, forced the 
Serbs to live under Turkish domination 
until 1459 when Serbia became part of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

For the next 400 years, the Serbians 
were harshly treated by the Ottoman 
rulers who subjected the peasantry to 
cruel and inhumane treatment. 
Throughout these years, however, the 
Serbian people, through the leadership 
of their church were able to maintain 
a sense of national pride. The weaken- 
ing of the Ottoman rulers in the late 
18th and early 19th century led to a 
series of events that enabled Serbia to 
regain its independence and become a 
kingdom in 1882. . 

Since the end of World War I, Serbia 
became part of what is now known as 
Yugoslavia. However, it was not until 
1929 that the complete unification took 
place with such diverse ethnic groups as 
Croats, Slovens, and others joining to- 
gether to form a single nation. After 1945, 
the monarchy was abolished and Com- 
munist domination of Yugoslavia was es- 
tablished. Unfortunately, the official ob- 
servance of the anniversary of the Battle 
of Kosovo has been banned by the Yugo- 
slay Government. Nevertheless, this his- 
toric date remains alive in the hearts of 
Serbs everywhere. 

Serbians now make up the largest 
single ethnic group living in Yugoslavia. 
And those who are now living in America, 
I know, are committed to the preserva- 
tion of their national heritage. I have 
been fortunate enough to witness the 
community spirit of Serbian-Americans 
in Chicago and I must say that their 
patriotism and _ self-determination is 
heartwarming indeed. 

Mr. Speaker it is time that all Amer- 
icans take note of this historic anni- 
versary commemorated by the Serbian 
people. Although the quest for freedom 
has not yet been realized by the Serbian 
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people, we do have a deep admiration for 
their pride and dedication, for they are 
waging a heroic struggle to achieve the 
full realization of the ideals embodied 
in the spirit of Kosovo. 

I extend my greetings to the Serbian- 
Americans on this anniversary and my 
best wishes for the preservation of their 
culture and their sense of community, 
and for the achievement of their national 
aspirations. 


ABORTION CONTROVERSY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Ms. Aszuc) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, with ad- 
mirable skill, Harriet Van Horne de- 
molishes the arguments of the so-called 
right-to-life groups, in her column in the 
New York Post, June 25. 

She notes: 


Leaders in the movement, while mouthing 
platitudes about the “killing” of a cluster of 
blood cells, invariably speak out in favor of 
capital punishment. One may also note in 
their ranks the leading hawks of the Vietnam 
war. Behind their thinking, one gathers, is 
the feeling that it's wrong to kill the unborn 
but right to kill the fully formed male once 
he has reached manhood. 


She also lists some benefits of the le- 
galization of abortion: lives saved by 
sanitary conditions for abortions, fewer 
unwanted and miserable children. 

I insert the entire column in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

ABORTION CONTROVERSY 
(By Harriet Van Horne) 


It took the lives of half a million young 
women—dying in anguish at the rate of 
10,000 a year—to make abortion finally legal. 

Before American women won the right to 
end unwanted pregnancies, one million of 
us crept off to back-street butchers, sidled 
into sleazy motels under false names, or 
brought a purse full of begged, borrowed or 
extortion bills to a “midwife” whose surgical 
skill put her a bare notch above podiatrists 
and chicken-pluckers. 

Behind the Supreme Court decision legal- 
izing abortion lie the maimed bodies of 
young girls who “got into trouble,” the 
women rendered sterile by instruments that 
perforated and ripped the walls of the womb. 
We have passed into an age of enlightenment 
now, and the moral fiber of our society is 
stronger in consequence. Some of the best 
people in this land—doctors, clergymen, leg- 
islators and bitter, damaged women—fought 
a 20-year battle for abortion reform. Their 
victory, in the eyes of most women, repre- 
sents the triumph of decency over cruelty, 
honesty over hypocrisy. 

But now the Pharisees—chanting their 
hollow pieties about “the right to life’—are 
massing for a new onslaught on womanhood. 
Yesterday they staged a protest outside the 
Americana Hotel, where the American Med- 
ical Assn. is holding its annual meeting. 
They hope to persuade—or frighten—phy- 
sicians into supporting Sen. James Buckley's 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
outlawing abortion. 

The irrationality of these Right to Life 
zealots is matched only by their hypocrisy. 
Leaders in the movement, while mouthing 
their platitudes about the “killing” of a 
cluster of blood cells, invariably speak out 
in favor of capital punishment. One may also 
note in their ranks the leading hawks of the 
Vietnam war. Behind their thinking, one 
gathers, is the feeling that it’s wrong to kill 
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the unborn but right to kill the fully formed 
male once he has reached manhood. 

It is extremely doubtful that Sen. Buck- 
ley’s amendment has a chance in more than 
two or three state legislatures (Louisiana and 
Rhode Island come to mind). And if, by some 
freakish shift in public opinion, a law were 
to be passed restoring the ban on abortion, 
it would be no more enforceable than the 
18th Amendment banning liquor. Why, one 
wonders, do these busybodies continue their 
obscene crusade to send women back to the 
Dark Ages? 

The legalization of abortion has had, if one 
regards the results objectively, an altogether 
tonic effect on society. First, welfare cases 
have decreased. There are fewer unwanted 
children, born to be public charges most, if 
not all, of their lives. Second, pregnancies 
can now be terminated under decent, sani- 
tary conditions. The phrase “criminal abor- 
tion” is gone from the language, and with it 
much of the guilt properly reared young 
women used to feel. 

The Right to Lifers should be relieved to 
hear that the crime syndicate, which used 
to take in at least a part of the $350 million 
spent each year on illegal abortions, is now 
taking a loss. 

I shall no doubt hear from readers who will 
state unequivocally that anyone who sup- 
ports legal abortion is anti-Catholic. Not so. 
There are non-Catholic physicians in the 
Right to Life movement. And there are 
Catholic physicians who dispense birth con- 
trol advice and perform abortions. That 
leaves us with the pickets outside the AMA 
meeting, and Winston Churchill’s remark 
that “a fanatic is one who can’t change his 
mind and won't change the subject.” 

There are many sound reasons—some of 
them urgent—for maintaining freedom of 
abortion for women who do not wish to bear 
a child. We live in a world moving from abun- 
dance to scarcity, a world threatened by 
famine, plague and the breakdown of cities. 
Dr. Desmond Morris, who wrote “The Human 
Zoo,” says that overcrowding can easily lead, 
in the next 20 years, to chaos and the col- 
lapse of the social structure. 

If our rate of growth is not curbed, we 
cannot expect both the human race and de- 
mocracy to survive. Overpopulation must in- 
evitably lead to a harsh, authoritarian gov- 
ernment, desperately rationing the food and 
trying to maintain order. In a crowded life- 
boat, do not expect tranquility and honor. 

Nowhere is it written that the Lord hath 
commanded woman to carry each fetus full 
term. The most offensive aspect of the Right 
to Life crusade is that it insists all women, 
of whatever creed or class, bear unwanted 
children. 

European countries—except certain Latin 
ones—have shown considerably more wisdom 
than the U.S. in regulating birth as well as 
abortion. 

Year after year, the polls show Catholic 
couples—as many as two thirds—admitting 
to the use of birth control devices. Clearly, 
the Right to Lifers are not acting entirely 
from religious beliefs. There’s a Freudian 
paradox in their extremism, a rigid authori- 
tarian drive that transcends Catholic dogma. 
Like the Birchers and other right-wing 
groups, they alone perceive the “sin” and 
they alone, they believe, can save us. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES NATHAN 
ESTES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this occasion to recognize James 
Nathan Estes, of Livermore, Calif., who 
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will be 100 years old on July 20, 1973. His 
long life has been an eventful one. Born 
in Indianapolis, Indiana a century ago, 
he moved westward, becoming a home- 
steader in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. He 
held a variety of jobs, including carry- 
ing mail on skis over Teton Pass, being 
a plasterer, and holding the position of 
assistant deputy sheriff. Married in 1907, 
he later moved his family of three chil- 
dren to Montana, and then to California, 
where he has lived ever since. 

I am proud to have this man in my 
district, and I congratulate him on 100 
years of life. 


RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT OF 1973 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. WILLIAM D, 
Forp) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am joining with a number of 
my colleagues in introducing an im- 
proved version of the Runaway Youth 
Act of 1973. This bill is similar to other 
bills I introduced in March of 1972 and 
January of 1973. It provides for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and operation 
of temporary housing and counseling 
services for runaway youth to facilitate 
their return to their families. It also 
provides for the strengthening of inter- 
state reporting, for services for parents 
of runaway children and for the develop- 
ment of research on the size of the run- 
away youth population. 

I am revising my bill in response to 
improvements made in similar legisla- 
tion introduced in the Senate by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baynu). In this version of the bill, I have 
deleted the section requiring the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to report annually on “effectiveness in 
reducing drug abuse and undesirable con- 
ditions existing in areas which runaway 
youth frequent.” 

I have also omitted the section in the 
bill which provided that the Secretary 
would pay 90 percent of the application 
costs of those whose applications for 
funds have been accepted. 

Another change reflected in my new 
legislation is designed to protect the con- 
fidentiality of the individual records of 
youth receiving services from the facili- 
ties assisted under this act, except where 
the records are needed for law enforce- 
ment purposes, Where records are needed 
for statistical studies, the identity of in- 
dividual runaways may not be disclosed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that my colleagues 
in the House will give this proposal 
prompt and favorable consideration, re- 
membering that a similar bill (S. 654) 
has already passed the Senate. At this 
point, I insert the text of the Runaway 
Youth Act into the RECORD: 

H.R. 9042 
A bill to amend the Juvenile Delinquency 

Prevention and Control Act of 1968 to meet 

the needs of runaway youths and facilitate 

their return to their families without re- 
sort to the law enforcement structure. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
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Act may be cited as the “Runaway Youth 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1968 is amended by 
redesignating title IV (and cross references 
thereto) as title V, by redesignating sections 
401 through 411 (and cross references there- 
to) as sections 501 through 511, respectively, 
and by inserting after title III the following 
new title: 


“TITLE IV FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 


“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the number of juveniles who leave and 
remain away from home without parental 
permission has Increased to alarming propor- 
tions, creating a substantial law enforcement 
problem for the communities inundated, and 
significantly endangering the young people 
who are without resources and live on the 
street; 

(2) the exact nature of the problem is not 
well defined because national statistics on 
the size and profile of the runaway youth 
population are not tabulated; 

(3) many of these young people, because 
of their age and situation, are urgently in 
need of temporary shelter and counseling 
services; 

(4) the problem of locating, detaining, and 
returning runaway children should not be 
the responsibility of already overburdened 
police departments and juvenile justice au- 
thorities; and 

(5) in view of the interstate nature of the 
problem, it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to develop accurate reporting 
of the problem nationally and to develop an 
effective system of temporary care outside 
the law enforcement structure. 

“Sec, 402. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to make 
grants and to provide technical assistance to 
localities and nonprofit private agencies in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 
Grants under this title should be made for 
the purpose of developing local facilities to 
deal primarily with the immediate needs of 
runaways in a manner which is outside the 
law enforcement structure and juvenile jus- 
tice system. The size of such grants should 
be determined by the number of runaway 
children in the community and the existing 
availability of services. Among applicants 
priority should be given to private organi- 
zations or institutions who haye had past 
experience in dealing with runaways. 

(b) The Secretary may promulgate and en- 
force any rules, regulations, standards, and 
procedures which he may deem necessary and 
appropriate to fulfill the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 403. (a) To be eligible for assistance 
under this title, an applicant must propose 
to establish, strengthen, or fund an existing 
or proposed runaway house, a locally con- 
trolled facility providing temporary shelter, 
and counseling services to Juveniles who have 
left home without the permission of their 
parents or guardians, 

(b) In order to qualify, an applicant must 
submit a plan to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare meeting the follow- 
ing requirements and including the follow- 
ing information. Each house— 

(1) shall be located in an area which is 
demonstrably frequented by or easily reach- 
able by runaway children; 

(2) shall have a maximum capacity of no 
more than twenty children, with a ratio of 
staff to children of sufficient proportion to 
insure adequate supervision and treatment; 

(3) shall develop an adequate plan for 
contacting the child’s parents or relatives in 
accordance with the law of the State in 
which the runaway house is established and 
insuring his safe return according to the best 
interests of the child; 

(4) shall develop an adequate plan for in- 
suring proper relations with law enforce- 
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ment personnel, and the return of runaways 
from correctional institutions; 

(5) shall develop an adequate plan for 
aftercare counseling involving runaway chil- 
dren and their parents within the State in 
which the runaway house is located and as- 
suring, as possible, that aftercare services 
will be provided to those children who are 
returned beyond the State in which the run- 
away house is located; 

(6) shall keep adequate statistical records 
profiling the children and parents which it 
serves: Provided, however, That records 
maintained on individual runaways shall not 
be disclosed without parental consent to any- 
one other than another agency compiling 
statistical records or a government agency 
involved in the disposition of criminal 
charges against an individual runaway: Pro- 
vided further, That reports or other docu- 
ments based on such statistical records shall 
not disclose the identity of individual run- 
aways; 

(7) shall submit annual reports to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
detailing how the house has been able to 
meet the goals of its plans and reporting the 
statistical summaries required in section 102 
(b) (6); 

(8) shall demonstrate its ability to operate 
under accounting procedures and fiscal con- 
trol devices as required by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

(9) shall supply such other information as 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reasonably deems necessary. 

“Sec. 404. An application by a State, local- 
ity, or nonprofit private agency for a grant 
under this title may be approved by the Sec- 
retary only if it is consistent with the appli- 
cable provisions of this title and meets the 
requirements set forth in section 403. Prior- 
ity shall be given to grants smaller than 
$50,000. 

“Sec. 405. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to deny grants to nonprofit private 
agencies which are fully controlled by pri- 
vate boards or persons but which in other 
ways meet the requirements of this title and 
agree to be legally responsible for the opera- 
tion of the runaway house. Nothing in this 
title shall give the Federal Government and 
its agencies control over the staffing and per- 
sonnel decisions of facilities receiving Fed- 
eral funds, except as the staffs of such facili- 
ties must meet the standards under this title. 

“Sec. 406. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall annually report to 
Congress on the status and accomplishments 
of the runaway houses which were funded 
with particular attention to— 

(1) their effectiveness in alleviating the 
problems of runaway youth; 

(2) their ability to reunite children with 
their families and to encourage the resolu- 
tion of intrafamily problems through coun- 
seling and other services; and 

(3) their effectiveness in strengthening 
family relationships and encouraging stable 
living conditions for children. 

“Sec. 407. As used in this title, the term 
‘State’ shall include Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

“Sec. 408. (a) The Federal share for the 
construction of new facilities under this title 
shall be no more than 50 per centum. The 
Federal share for the acquisition and renova- 
tion of existing structures, the provision of 
counseling services, staff training, and the 
general costs of operations of such facility's 
budget for any fiscal year shall be 90 per 
centum, The non-Federal share may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
plant, equipment, or services. 

(b) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, in advance, or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 
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(c) For the purpose of carrying out this 
title there is authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 
1976 the sum of $10,000,000. 

“Sec. 409. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall gather information 
and carry out a comprehensive statistical 
survey defining the major characteristics of 
the runaway youth population and determin- 
ing the areas of the country most affected. 
Such survey shall include, but not be limited 
to, the age, sex, socioeconomic background 
of runaway children, the places from which 
and to which children run, and the relation- 
ship between running away and other illegal 
behavior. The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress not later than June 30, 1974. 

“Sec. 410. Records containing the identity 
of individual runaways gathered for statisti- 
cal purposes pursuant to section 409 may 
under no circumstances be disclosed or 
transferred to any individual or other 
agency, public or private. 

“Sec. 411. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $500,000.” 


PRAISE TO HON. WILBUR MILLS FOR 
INVESTIGATING WATERGATE IM- 
PLICATIONS OF IRS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order.of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to commend the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) for his initiative 
in ordering the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation to investigate 
the alleged improprieties in using, or 
proposing to use, the facilities of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to harass and 
intimidate citizens who disagreed with 
the policies of this administration. 

Evidence admitted yesterday before 
the Senate Select Committee investigat- 
ing the Watergate scandal reveals that 
it was probably John Caulfield, a former 
officer of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, who recommended that the IRS 
machinery be used for “discreet political 
actions” calling for “an IRS audit of a 
group of specific individuals having the 
same occupation.” (Senate Select Com- 
mittee record June 1973.) 

On several previous occasions I have 
expressed concern to my colleagues that 
Executive Order No. 11697, as modified 
by Executive Order No. 11709 permitting 
a department of this Government for the 
first time to make tax returns available 
for inspection of an entire class of people. 
I reiterate that this precedent is fraught 
with danger of abuse and is in my judg- 
ment a clear invasion of the right of pri- 
vacy of every member of that class, the 
nation’s farmers. After reviewing the 
Watergate testimony, can there be any 
question that every precaution should be 
exercised to protect the privacy of Ameri- 
can citizens from government abuse? 

Frightening is the admission of As- 
sistant Attorney General, Robert J. 
Dixon, Jr. that the original Executive 
order was, in his words: 

Prepared by the Department of the Treas- 
ury in language designed to serve as a pro- 
totype for future tax return inspection or- 
ders, This Department (of Justice) approved 
the order as to form and legality. It (the 
Department of Justice) was not requested 
to, nor did it, express any policy Judgment. 
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Which group is next? Was this an at- 
tempt ot reach the businessmen of the 
Nation through a similar Executive or- 
der for the Department of Commerce? 
Was this procedure designed to author- 
ize the Department of Labor to provide 
oversight of wage earners? A technique 
for HEW to look into the private affairs 
of doctors, or teachers? How about HUD 
desiring information for “statistical pur- 
poses” of our Nation’s homeowners hav- 
ing insured loans under FHA? 

In spite of these warnings, the De- 
partment of Agriculture remains insen- 


- sitive, both to the potential invasion of 


privacy of our Nation’s farmers and of 
the implications revealed by the evidence 
admitted before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee investigating the Watergate scan- 
dal. 

Today I received a letter from Secre- 
tary Butz denying a request of the House 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information to suspend its 
authority to examine tax returns of 
farmers until our committee has com- 
pleted its investigations. Mr. Butz states 
in his letter that: 

Because of the importance and urgency 
attached to the arrangemenis under con- 
sideration, as well as the lead time involved 
in developing a computer program for the 
work, we feel that we must proceed with the 
negotiations (with IRS) that have been 
started in order to meet our obligations in 
fulfilling projected statistical programs. 


The information requested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture may be needed. 
That Department may be innocent of any 
involvement to willfully invade the right 
of privacy of our Nation’s farmers. But 
is the USDA a stalking horse for an- 
other purpose? Has that Department 
been used as a “prototype” for other or- 
ders of other agencies? I implore the 
Secretary to open his eyes to reality, read 
the front page of his favorite newspaper 
and suspend his authority under the Ex- 
ecutive orders until Congress can com- 
plete its investigations of this and 
related matters. 


REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH 
AND REV. DR. EUGENE CARSON 
BLAKE ARE INTERVIEWED BY 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 
ON “WASHINGTON INSIGHT” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
month I have the privilege of moderat- 
ing a television program “Washington 
Insight,” on which outstanding figures 
in the Nation’s life appear. The program 
is broadcast on station WSJV-TV, the 
ABC affiliate in South Bend-Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The two distinguished Americans 
with whom I shall tonight discuss the 
role of religion in American life on 
“Washington Insight” are the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president 
of the University of Notre Dame, and 
the Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
the retired general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. 
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Mr. Speaker, I insert the transcript 
of our discussion at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Welcome to another edi- 
tion of “Washington Insight.” Tonight I am 
pleased to have with me as guests two dis- 
tinguished American leaders recognized 
throughout the world for their leadership 
in the field of religion. 

Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., has 
distinguished himself for the last 20 years 
as President of the University of Notre 
Dame. He has served on the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights for 16 years and 
as Chairman of that Commission for four 
years. Among the extraordinary variety of 
other responsibilities Father Hesburgh has 
undertaken is that he is now the Chairman 
of the Overseas Development Council, a task 
about which I shall shortly question him. 
For his achievements, Father Hesburgh re- 
ceived from President Johnson the Medal 
of Freedom, the nation’s highest civilian 
honor, 

The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake is 
a graduate of Princeton University, where he 
played guard on the football team, and 
Father, if Notre Dame had fostered the ecu- 
menical spirit by recruiting Presbyterians, 
perhaps Dr. Blake might have played for the 
Fighting Irish. After receiving a Doctor of 
Divinity degree from Princeton University, 
Dr. Blake began a long and distinguished 
career as teacher, pastor, and theologian, 
and as chief executive officer of the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
for 15 years. He was one of the most out- 
spoken leaders of the civil rights movement 
in the early 1960’s and for the last six years, 
Dr. Blake has served as the General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 

Gentlemen, welcome to “Washington In- 
sight.” Dr. Blake, you made a speech last 
year in New York which I had the privilege 
of hearing in which you discussed what you 
described as the continuing task of the 
ecumenical movement in the United States. 
Your speech contained several themes we 
might use for discussion today, but first of 
all, what do you mean by the ecumenical 
movement and what is the role of the World 
Council of Churches in it? 


WORLD COUNCIL LEADS ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


Dr. BLAKE. Well, the ecumenical move- 
ment is a movement rather than a orga- 
nization. It is a movement toward unity and 
is used to describe Christian reunion. But it 
has always been broader than the member- 
ship of the World Council of Churches. For 
example, in these last six years nothing than 
the World Council has done was done with- 
out some kind of Roman Catholic participa- 
tion; sometimes as full members of a com- 
mission; sometimes as observers. But this 
movement is something really new in our 
time. A great many Americans don’t realize 
the utter change in the relationship of the 
churches; Protestant, Orthodox, and Roman 
Catholic, all over the world, since Vatican 
Council II. 

Mr. BrapeMas, I want to come back to ask 
you another question or two about the role 
of the World Council, Dr. Blake, but first, 
Father let me ask you as a Roman Catholic, 
how you perceive the relationships develop- 
ing between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the other Christian traditions in the 
world? 

Fr. HespurcH. Well, I think there’s been 
a great openness and a searching and yearn- 
ing since Vatican II, as Dr. Blake just said. 
There's no question in my mind but that 
we are coming together in a wide variety 
of ways, through action and through prayer 
together. All kinds of discussion are taking 
place on a variety of real problems. I would 
like to believe that before the turn of the 
century we may have one great Christian 
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church. And I think there will be enor- 
mous variety in it, an enormous variety of 
liturgical practices, prayer, but a common 
belief in the message of Christ our Lord. 
I think it is moving quicker perhaps than 
people think; it’s moving, I think, by the 
power of the spirit and perhaps over and 
above and beyond the efforts of human be- 
ings. It is to me one of the most promising 
motions and movements of our day. 

Mr. Brapemas, I recall that on the Notre 
Dame campus some months ago there was 
a very large meeting of Roman Catholics who 
are in the pentecostal tradition and then, 
Dr. Blake, I recall that at the last meeting 
of the General Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil in Sweden, I believe a Brazilian pente- 
costal church was admitted to the World 
Council, 


SORTING OUT THE ECCLESIASTICAL BAGGAGE 


Dr. BLAKE. That came just afterward, but 
we have now several pentecostal churches 
that have become a part, They are very im- 
portant, especially in Latin America where 
you have, some people say, more pentecos- 
tals in church on a Sunday morning than 
Roman Catholics, I am delighted that there 
has been a taking seriously of this kind of 
movement. But it is basically the fellow who 
is the head of that second largest pente- 
costal church in Brazil, He said he didn’t 
have much use for the ecclesiastical bag- 
gage that most of us were carrying but that 
he was interested in the Gospel and the 
common people, whom he served, and, he 
said, and he smiled, “After we come in, you'll 
never be the same again.” 

And that, of course, is the theory of the 
World Council, that each of us must bring 
his own tradition. It isn’t a question of 
turning against your tradition; it is a faith 
that we really need each other rightly to 
hear and do the word of God. 

Mr. Brapemas, Father, I’ve noticed at Notre 
Dame that a number of non-Catholic theol- 
ogies are being studied and, I think, you've 
had a number of persons visit and teach who 
are not in the Christian tradition. 

Father Hessurcu. That's right. Ecumen- 
ism has become a very great reality. We have 
a number of non-Catholic theologians on 
our faculty. Somehow in the old days we 
thought we were practicing virtue by say- 
ing that Catholics had to study theology but 
that people who weren't Catholic didn’t. To- 
day we say everyone should take a couple 
of courses in theology, but you can take 
whatever theology you like. 

Mr. Bravemas. Following from that, I re- 
call again, Dr. Blake’s address at the River- 
side Church in New York last year in which 
he said that the ecumenical movement was 
committed to dialogue with persons of other 
faiths and other ideologies. I wonder if each 
of you could comment from your own expe- 
rience on how you see Christians developing 
in their relationships with non-Christians, 
especially eleswhere in the world. Dr. Blake? 

Dr. BLAKE. Yes, well, it's quite obvious that 
if you are interested in the service of hu- 
manity or the question of overseas develop- 
ment, you have to, if its going to be reli- 
giously motivated, you've got to understand 
the Buddhists or the Muslims, whether in 
Thailand or Indonesia. It is partly a theo- 
logical discussion of what it means to believe 
in God and the whole idea of a transcendant 
meaning of human life. I was preaching ii 
Djakarta a year ago or so and I was saying 
a good deal about God in the sermon; some 
people don’t think I talk enough about God. 
Every time I said, “God,” the interpreter in 
Indonesia ‘said “Allah” and that makes you 
stop and think. And my own feeling is that 
you don’t have to weaken on your own ceñ- 
tral Chrstian conviction but really you ought 
to be sure you are speaking as if you belong 
to God rather than God belongs to you, I 
think that is the heart of the problem. 
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WHAT OF ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
AND MARXISTS? 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Father, I know you've trav- 
eled in the Soviet Union, for example, and 
in Eastern Europe. What kinds of comments 
can you give us on the encounters between 
Christians and Marxists? 

Fr, HESBURGH. There's a good deal of growth 
there you know, John. Some people in the 
early days took Marxism as being completely 
antithetical to anything that was religious 
or any belief in God. I think the conversa- 
tions that have been growing and other 
things that have come up since have opened 
up that whole area too, but I’m persuaded 
through moving around the world that if you 
take the Christians in the world, you're talk- 
ing about a third of humanity. If you take 
other religions, it is partly more than a third 
of the remainder of the other two-thirds of 
humanity. And when you see their common 
belief in a Supreme Being or a common belief 
in immortality, a yearning to not just have 
life what it seems to be in our temporal 
days, if you see a sense of some universal 
moral code that unites all men everywhere 
and that is perceivable by our minds and by 
our conscience and ultimately, I think that 
the meaning of life, the transcendant mean- 
ing that Dr. Blake talked about, comes more 
through spiritual values than material val- 
ues. In each of these four important con- 
cepts, which are fundamentally religious con- 
cepts we do have in common with other reli- 
gions, and it gives you an important base to 
somehow bring mankind together, which I 
think is the first step toward world peace. 

Mr. Brapemas, Dr. Blake, I recall the last 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, where, as you 
know, I was one of the delegates from my 
own church, The Methodist Church. 

Dr. BLAKE. You are one of my bosses, as 
a matter of fact, because you are a member 
of the Central Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. That is, you were my boss 
until November Ist. 

Mr. BrapeMas. Yes, I should make clear 
that Dr. Blake has retired and has been 
replaced as General Secretary of the World 
Council by Dr, Phillip Potter of Jamaica. 

But what struck me very much there at 
the General Assembly—perhaps because my 
father is Greek Orthodox, I’m out of the 
Methodist tradition, my mother is of the 
Disciples of Christ tradition, and I spent a 
lot of time at the University of Notre Dame— 
was the different emphases brought by dif- 
fering Christian traditions to that meeting. 
The Orthodox were very heavily concen- 
trated on the spiritual dimension while some 
of the mainline Protestant churches were 
heavily committed to social action, for ex- 
ample. 

Father Hesburgh, I want to ask you to 
make a comment deriving from what Dr. 
Blake said in his talk at the last World 
Council meeting and also from what he said 
in New York, namely that the ecumenical 
movement is committed to the establish- 
ment of the world community. You're now 
Chairman of the Overseas Development 
Council, and maybe you could tell us what 
that does and what impact you think the 
United States ought to be making in terms 
of the wider world community of which 
you spoke? 


ECUMENICISM COMPATIBLE WITH SPACESHIP 
EARTH 

Fr. HespurcH. Well, John, the word that 
comes to mind immediately of course is 
world justice. or social justice. And the 
concept that comes to mind if you walk 
in the offices of the Overseas Development 
Council in Washington, D.C., when you see 
that picture of the world from outer space, 
that beautiful globe, small but beautiful, 
in a void of black—and when you see this, 
I think you begin to realize, at least I do 
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for the first time, that it is one world and 
we have to start to talk about the commun- 
ity of humanity, if you will. 

We have to start talking about a little 
better distribution. It just isn’t right that 
one-fifth of humanity has four-fifths of the 
resources available to humanity in this 
world, while the other four-fifths have to 
make do on 20% of the resources. It just 
isn’t right; it's not just; and I think if re- 
ligion does anything to mankind in our day 
or If Christianity does anything, it will make 
us conscious of that imbalance and make us 
want to do something to get a much better 
balance for the rest of the world and to try 
to move across these things that separate 
mankind, East and West and North and 
South, black and white, and Christian and 
non-Christian. We might begin to build 
these bridges that bring men together and 
aid their total development as human beings. 

Mr. BrapeMAs. Dr. Blake, what about the 
role of the World Council of Churches in 
economic development, especially in the 
poor countries of the world? 

Dr. BLAKE. Well, we have been attempting 
very clearly to hear the best Christian 
voices from these churches from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and I think that the main 
thing that bothers me as I come back is that 
the American people seem to take for granted 
this privilege that we have of living better 
than anybody else. Somewhere I read that 
we make twice as much garbage per head 
in New York than they do in London even. 

Well, this means that we are that much 
more wasteful of what we understand now 
are our limited resources. The World Council 
has been working to try to see how the 
churches could serve humanity not merely 
by charity, though our biggest operation is 
still a charitable operation. But we hear 
loud and clear from the best representatives 
from the Christian churches all over the 
world, “Look, if you don’t worry about the 
structures that make us poor, we're not par- 
ticularly impressed with your generosity and 
charity.” 

And today, I think, we are making pro- 
gress, but it’s slow and hard and the United 
Nations in many ways has got material that 
we ought to be listening to, but it becomes 
really a political thing in all the countries. 
There is a tendency now, as I come back, for 
people to say that any criticism of the United 
States is unpatriotic. I am at the point now 
where I am ready to criticize all the countries 
of the world and say, “Look, boys, you are 
on this spaceship earth that Barbara Ward 
has popularized so much, and we are going 
to survive together or not survive, and we 
had better begin.” 

Here again is an anti-secular kind of— 
you've got to have moral values in your world 
view—and I think we sort of gave up on 
that and we said that really morality is not 
a part of government; government is sup- 
posed to protect the people. 

Mr. Brapemas, Some people say, Dr, Blake 
and Father Hesburgh, that there is, as a re- 
sult of the impact of the Vietnam war, a 
declining capacity for moral outrage on the 
part of the people of the United States and 
some observers say that we don’t seem as 
outraged by corruption in high places, even 
in government in the United States, as a 
result of the War, Father Hesburgh, I won- 
der if you would address yourself to that 
question? What do you think about that? 


VIETNAM LED TO DECLINE IN MORAL OUTRAGE 

Fr, Hespurcu. I think that it’s absolutely 
true, John, We seem to be beyond being 
shocked by things that would really have 
turned everybody off 20 years ago. Today, 
much larger irregularities happen, and people 
just pooh-pooh it. I think we've lost our 
sense of the dignity of life. For example, we 
saw so much violence—they talk about body 
counts—and I think that whole thing eroded 
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the sense of dignity of life and the horror 
of violence and killing. There’s been so much 
violence in all of the media that again, peo- 
ple have gotten used to it and don't see any- 
thing wrong in shooting people or beating 
up people. There is a kind of total disrespect, 
to sum up, for the dignity of the human per- 
son whatever their race or personality. 

I do believe that in getting ourselves 
through Vietnam and other realities that 
were unhappy in the past decades, we're 
really in a kind of unshockable position. I 
think that’s true of sex today, I think it's 
true of human violence, I think it’s true of 
disrespect for human life, and I think it’s 
true of the many terrible abberations that 
are visited upon children today. 

Mr, Brapemas, Dr. Blake, you've been gone 
from the country on a permanent basis for 
the last six years, and just following what 
Father Hesburgh has said, what are the 
major changes in the United States that you 
sense? Are we more materialistic as a people? 
Do we have less regard for the role of religion 
in our lives than once we did? 

Dr. BLAKE. I think the opposite side of the 
vision of the Kingdom of God, if you want 
to put it, on earth, which all of us pray for 
everytime we go to a service. This seems to 
have been lost somewhere as a really Chris- 
tian commitment. We want God’s will done 
on earth as it is in heaven. This is so cen- 
tral to anything in any of our traditions and 
it is not anti-Jewish or anti-Muslim or anti- 
Buddhist either. 

But I find materialism is accepted. You 
fellows in Congress, nobody wants to vote for 
higher taxes. That’s part of your problem 
right now. We don’t have enough money to 
go around. Now sure, you can say priorities 
come in. I find really a danger in terms ot 
taking it for granted that somehow God has 
favored us either by our virtue or by our 
good fortune to live better than everybody 
else, and that’s not going to last forever. 
That’s the reason so many of our people are 
uptight with fear of any change. 

Now, on the other hand, I haven't been 
preaching a discouraging sermon for some- 
time because I think that the major thing 
that Americans need is some hope. I mean 
real hope, the kind of thing that people are 
willing to live for and die for, and that is 
the thing that I think we must find some- 
where in our churches and synagogues. 

Mr. Brapemas. I recall, Father Hesburgh, 
reading a very powerful article of yours in 
the New York Times a while ago entitled, 
“Even Good People Are Losing Heart,” and 
I thought, in view of what Dr. Blake has just 
said, about the passage—I think it’s in Chap- 
ter I of Isaiah—where the prophet said, 
“Away with your new moons and your ap- 
pointed feasts; what I want to know, is are 
you bringing justice to the people? I'm not so 
much interested in ceremonies as in justice.” 

And I wonder if, against the background 
of your extraordinary experience with the 
United States Civil Rights Commission, you 
could comment on whether we have a pros- 
pect of gaining heart in the search for jus- 
tice for the minorities and the oppressed in 
our society? 

QUEST FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE WEAKENED 

Fr. Hessurcu. John, what bothers me most 
at this moment is that we made enormous 
progress during the '60's because people real- 
ly decided it was high time we practiced 
justice as regards our minorities, mainly 
blacks, and we got the vote assured after a 
century passed. We opened up a chance for 
running for political office. More than a 
thousand blacks were elected in the last gen- 
eral election. We broke up a dual school 
system so that we would have common school 
systems throughout the country for blacks 
and whites. We opened up many areas of 
employment; we opened up many of our 
state universities, and private universities to 
blacks. We opened up all our public ac- 
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commodations that were just an open affront 
to black people every day of their lives. I 
mean they couldn’t drink here, they couldn’t 
eat here, they couldn’t sleep there, they 
couldn’t swim here, they couldn't even be 
buried here. 

So we made that progress, but then you get 
to a point in progress, and I think Americans 
like a quick payoff, where you've really got 
to practice and not just talk about it. Every- 
body is in favor of open housing until it 
affects the people next door and then 
they get a little less favorable. Every- 
body gets interested in practicing virtue as 
long as it’s done in the South, but up North 
it’s a little more difficult. Everybody’s in 
favor of open employment unless it threatens 
your job and then all of a sudden everybody 
turns a little less favorable and justice be- 
comes not quite that reality. 

And what I'm concerned about is that we 
made that upward progress helped by a lot 
of national disgraces, assassinations and all 
the rest. Then, suddenly, it begins to level 
off and I fear at times start down hill a little 
bit because people just don't have the solid 
commitment to justice in our times. And 
without this there is no hope for us as a 
people. 

I can’t imagine peace without justice. 
When I look at the Christian world, even in 
America that makes up 6% of the world's 
population, using 40% of the world’s re- 
sources, that just isn't justice and there 
aren’t limitless resources. We're going to have 
to do a little more sharing. People will talk 
about justice, but I'm not sure they want to 
share what is theirs in order to achieve jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Brapemas. Dr. Blake, I know that you 
were present just 10 years ago in August at 
the great Civil Rights March on Washington 
led by Martin Luther King. I know because 
I was there and I think, Father, you were 
there and I think that was an extraordinary 
day. And the churches were strongly repre- 
sented in that march. But I sense that the 
churches have to some extent retreated from 
the search for justice in the field of civil 
rights. I don’t know if that’s an unfair charge 
and would you comment on it? 


CHURCHES SHOULD STAY INVOLVED 


Dr. BLAKE, Well, I think the churches are 
still involved and I think that’s part of our 
problem still because some of our constit- 
uency isn't sure, because they think we get 
too much involved, and that is the difficulty. 
Basically I think the thing has gotten more 
complicated. In the early '60’s we were able 
easily to use the word integration. And the 
greatest thing this country has done is to 
educate some of the greatest black leader- 
ship that there is in the world. And I have 
great confidence, through contacts with 
American blacks and other people of other 
colors all over the world, in such leadership. 
On the Central Committee, of which you 
are a member, of the World Council, all the 
smart people aren't white by any manner of 
means. The Chairman is an Indian as dark 
as an American black. 

Mr. Brapemas, Your successor’s black. 

Dr. BLAKE. My successor, Dr. Phillip A. 
Potter, is black. I think Jean Bokeleale is one 
of the most eloquent Christians I've ever 
heard. He is from the African Republic of 
Zaire. These people are looking at things 
from a very different point of view than you 
did and in one sense than I did. We have 
different backgrounds; I'm a WASP basically. 
All of these things have changed now and 
people are trying to fight it, but it is per- 
fectly clear that the American dream earlier 
did leave out the blacks, But we wanted 
them, even as we were opening up the doors, 
to behave the way we set the standard. 

Black men are now saying, “no,” and 
what’s more, they are saying, “You white 
people are a minority in the world and you 
are going to have to adjust to our standards 
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whether it be music, aesthetic, or anything 
else.” 

Now, I think that this shows advancement, 
but it doesn’t make it as easy as we thought 
it was going to be. But I moved rather early 
in ’64 from civil rights, when we won the 
battle, I thought, on the law, at least, to the 
poverty program, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, which now seems to be being 
wiped out and basically this is because we 
weren't going to get any progress in our 
cities unless we have sufficient jobs and other 
necessities. That still is the number one 
thing as far as I’m concerned, the cities, 
and the minorities in the big cities, but this 
is also a world problem. We find that a lot 
of people who didn’t think they had a race 
problem, do have it, all over the world. 

Mr. Brapemas. I wonder if you could say 
just a quick word on what Dr. Blake alluded 
to, namely, the role of the churches in meet- 
ing social and political issues, 

Fr. HessurcH. John, I think the churches 
today are the great fire. I read an article by 
an Englishman recently who said the 
churches are so involved in social justice, hu- 
man rights and human development around 
the world, they forgot to preach the message 
of Christ, Or they've forgotten to perform 
that great mediating service between God 
and men and to bring God to men and men 
to God. 

Yet I've always thought, John, and maybe 
it’s my own simple construction, that the 
reason that the cross is a great symbol In 
Christianity, apart from the meaning of 
Calvary, is that Christianity has to be a 
message of love fundamentally, and the love 
has to be vertical towards God and it’s got to 
be horizontal towards your fellow man. So 
you have the vertical and horizontal nature 
of Christianity. And to the extent that we 
just try to love our fellow man and forget 
about God, it’s wrong. We have to serve God 
and our fellow men, Insofar as we try to love 
God and forget the poverty and the misery 
and the injustice around us, we're not really 
loving God because He says, you know, 
“You're my followers, you should love one 
another.” 

And so I think the church is always going 
to have that kind of tension within it be- 
tween those who would like it to stay in the 
sacristy and those who would like to see it 
fighting all the battles in the slums and in 
the difficult areas of human endeavor. But 
I think it’s got to be in both places. It's the 
old prayer and work and work and prayer 
and faith and action and action and faith. 
We've got to somehow make it real by the 
total lives we live. I like what you said, Dr. 
Blake, about God not belonging to us, 

Mr. Brapemas. Dr. Blake, I wonder if you 
would like to make a concluding comment 
on this point? 

Dr. BLAKE. Father Hesburgh and I, I think, 
represent within the varying Christian tradi- 
tions, the things we cannot separate. Both 
of them are ultimately important. 

Mr. BrapemMaAs. Well, gentlemen, you have 
spoken, I think, with great impact and power 
to the subjects of the development of the 
ecumenical movement in the United States 
and the search for justice on the part of 
Christians. 

We've been joined for this edition of 
“Washington Insight” by the Reverend Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, who has just retired 
as General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, and by the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, President of the University of 
Notre Dame. Thank you for being with us on 
this edition of “Washington Insight.” 


PRESIDENT COMPOUNDS UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL ACTIONS WITH AP- 
PROPRIATION VETO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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woman from New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly troubled by the President’s ac- 
tion yesterday in vetoing H.R, 7447, the 
second supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1973. He has told us that he 
vetoed this bill not because he disagreed 
with the substance of our appropriations, 
but because he disagreed with this body’s 
attempt to bring a war, which we never 
authorized and which is therefore in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, to an end. 

I seriously question the validity of such 
an action by the President. The Constitu- 
tion in article I, section 8, squarely 
places the power to declare war, and con- 
versely the power to stop a war, in the 
hands of Congress. The President never 
asked us to approve his Cambodia adven- 
ture. Is he now telling us that not only 
do we not have the power to declare war, 
but that when this esteemed body wishes 
to stop unilateral military actions on his 
part, we can only do so by a two-thirds 
vote? I do not think this is a valid inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and I think 
the President has compounded his un- 
constitutional action by vetoing this bill. 

I would like to introduce into the 
Record for the benefit of my colleagues 
an article by the distinguished columnist 
of the New York Times, Anthony Lewis, 
who expands upon this argument and 
offers several suggestions to the Congress 
for alleviating this deadlock with the 
President: 

MOMENT OF TRUTH 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonbon, June 27.—The United States has 
had many Presidents who took a broad view 
of their power under the Constitution but 
never before has any President sought to 
amend the Constitution by himself—bra- 
zenly, defiantly, by fiat. 

That is what President Nixon has just done 
in vetoing the appropriations bill that ban- 
ned any further money for the bombing of 
Cambodia. Even after all that we have 
karned in these last months, after the 
Watergate and its associated crimes, the 
import of that veto is breathtaking. 

What it amounts to is this. If Mr. Nixon 
has his way, the Constitution will effectively 
contain a new clause that says: 

“The President shall have power to wage 
war unless the Congress, by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses, shall order him to desist.” 

It is crucial that as many Americans as 
possible understand what is involved. Our 
country has had so many crises of conscience 
and law in recent years that a certain wear- 
iness is understandable. But this one is of a 
different character—a genuine constitutional 
crisis, in the words of that moderate and 
gentle man, Senator Mike Mansfield. 

An explanation in ABC terms is therefore 
required. It must begin with the original lan- 
guage of the Constitution, which vested in 
Congress alone the power “to declare war.” 

Over the years, Presidents have taken mili- 
tary action of various kinds without a pre- 
vious formal declaration of war. That is part 
of modern history, a gloss on the Constitu- 
tion. 

But until now these Presidential military 
adventures have been of limited character or 
duration, or else have depended for their 
legal support on the effective consent of Con- 
gress. The recent example was the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, which the Johnson Admin- 
istration used as the legal equivalent of a 
Congressional declaration in the Vietnam 
war. 
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The bombing of Cambodia since the Paris 
agreements on Vietnam has been something 
quite different. For here Congress had not 
implied its consent in any way, not by res- 
olution and not by ratifying any treaty that 
covered Cambodia. Nor could the President 
cite his responsibility for the safety of any 
American troops. 

Now President Nixon has gone one long 
step further. He claims independent author- 
ity to wage war, in the name of the United 
States, not only in the absence of Congres- 
sional approval but in the face of clear dis- 
approval, 

In short, he is attempting to reverse the 
constitutional assumption, Instead of the 
old idea that the United States should be at 
peace unless Congress declared otherwise, 
the new rule would be that a President may 
take his country into war—and keep it there 
indefinitely—unless Congress stops him. 

And more than that, much more. For of 
course the veto provision of the Constitution 
requires two-third majorities to override. 
And by this veto Mr. Nixon would impose 
that same requirement on Congress—and 
on the American people who it represents— 
to stop a war. 

The consequences of this veto, and of the 
House sustaining it, are therefore grave. 
The first is political, the crisis to which Sen- 
ator Mansfield referred. 

Unless events somehow dissipate the clash 
between the President and the Congressional 
majority, the talk of impeachment must now 
take a new and more immediate ground. For 
in the ultimate, if there is no other resolu- 
tion, Congress is faced with an attempt at a 
Presidential coup d’etat. It must consider 
its own ultimate weapon. 

A second consequence is legal. The courts 
of the United States have been understand- 
ably wary of entertaining lawsuits that chal- 
lenge the lawfulness of war-making. But 
that reluctance is likely to diminish when a 
President wages war in flagrant violation of 
law and the Constitution. On the legal 
merits, his attempt to impose a two-thirds 
rule on Congress’ war power would certain- 
ly not protect any official sued by citizens 
seeking to enjoin unlawful military spend- 
ing. 

Finally, there is the consequence of con- 
science. Those of us who have opposed the 
war cannot be regarded as detached on this 
new question. And so it is fundamentally a 
problem for conservatives. 

Will Barry Goldwater sit still for a uni- 
lateral Presidential amendment of the Con- 
stitution? Will Melvin Laird, who joined the 
White House staff as an avowed Congression- 
al man? Will Elliot Richardson, who has be- 
gun to stake out his claim of independence 
as Attorney General? I hope and believe that 
the answer will be no. 


PRESERVING THE COUNTRY’S 
HERITAGE 


(Mr, PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill the Commission would 
be charged with developing a program 
for preserving and making accessible 
documentary resources throughout the 
Nation. This bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Brooke of Massachu- 
setts and I feel it deserves serious con- 
sideration by the House. 

A proper appreciation and understand- 
ing of our Nation’s history is founded on 
the primary documents which are avail- 
able. Each generation of scholars must 
have the opportunity to examine histori- 
cal documents with the methods and in- 
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sights of their own time. If we are con- 
cerned with maintaining a strong sense 
of continuity with our heritage we must 
assure that accurate information of the 
country’s past is not lost. 

Modern technology provides us with 
the means for preservation and dissemi- 
nation of the country’s great fund of 
source material, but effort and organiza- 
tion are needed as well. While the major 
burdens have been borne by private agen- 
cies and institutions the Federal Govern- 
ment must now accept a larger share in 
documentary preservation programs and 
activities. 

The National Commission envisioned 
would aid and encourage agencies under- 
taking preservation by private means, 
would encourage training and instruction 
in the documentary preservation field, 
and would assist State and local govern- 
ments in the expansion of their own 
programs, 

Passage of the National Historic Rec- 
ords Act at this time, as we approach the 
bicentennial anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, would signal our deep 
commitment to the traditions of this 
Nation’s past. 


WASHINGTON POST 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received a form letter which I assumed 
was sent to all of our colleagues from 
the distinguished assistant managing 
editor of the Washington Post, Haynes 
Johnson. His letter attaches a question- 
naire seeking to learn, anonymously, our 
conclusions on many of the key un- 
answered, unresolved questions sur- 
rounding the current Watergate prosecu- 
tion and Senate investigation which con- 
cern alleged Presidential involvement 
The text of the questionnaire follows: 

WASHINGTON POST QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Do you believe that President Nixon 

knew in advance of plans for the Watergate 


- break-in? Yes. No. 


2. Do you believe President Nixon knew of 
espionage-sabotage plans to be used on his 
behalf during the 1972 campaign? Yes. No. 

3. Do you believe that President Nixon was 
personally involved in the Watergate cover- 
up? Yes, No, 

4. If you have answered yes to any of the 
foregoing questions, do you believe that 
President Nixon should remain in office? Yes. 
No, 

5. If you believe he should remain in of- 
fice, do you believe he should be censured 
by the Congress? Yes. No. 

6. If you believe the President should no 
longer remain in office, do you feel that he 
should resign? Yes. No. 

7. Do you feel that impeachment proceed- 
ings should be brought against him? Yes. 
No. 

8. Are you a member of the: Senate. House. 

9. Are you a; Democrat. Republican. 

Please put any additional comments you 
wish to in this space or on separate paper. 
(But do not sign your name anywhere on this 
questionnaire.) 


I recognize the strong interest of the 
public and the media and particularly 


that of the Washington Post, which has 
contributed so much to uncovering of 
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this sordid affair, in resolving unanswer- 
ed questions, the answers to which could 
have a broad impact on our Government 
and society. I also recognize that it would 
be proper and legitimate for Members 
of Congress and Senators who have 
reached firm conclusions on questions of 
Presidential involvement to state their 
conclusions publicly. However, I think it 
is highly irresponsible for the Washing- 
ton Post newspaper to invite anonmyous 
comments and conclusions on these very 
critical questions from the very Mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators who may, 
depending upon the ultimate answers to 
these questions, be called upon to act as 
grand jury and trial jury in the ultimate 
disposition of these matters. 

I am among those who has been deeply 
shocked by the extent and impact of the 
allegations made thus far—not only 
those seeking to implicate the President 
personally in the Watergate cover up, 
but also those which paint a picture of 
the workings of an arrogant White House 
staff, which in many matters is said to 
have considered itself to be above the 
laws of this land which we in Congress 
have enacted. Not despite but because of 
the severity of these charges and because 
of their importance for our political and 
governmental system, I hardly think that 
firm conclusions should be drawn prior 
to hearing from thise who have been ac- 
cused of serious wrongdoing, but who 
have had neither the opportunity to re- 
spond in open testimony nor the oppor- 
tunity to have these charges weighed in 
judicial proceedings where the rules of 
evidence apply. 

It is apparent that what the Washing- 
ton Post seeks to do in distributing this 
questionnaire is to enable itself to pub- 
lish an article containing a numerical 
survey of anonymous opinions gathered 
by this vehicle. Any headlines or news 
articles published in the current atmos- 
phere which would read something 
like—“No Congressmen or Senators Feel 
Impeachment Is Justified,” or “Half of 
Congress Feels the President Should Re- 
sign,” would serve no useful purpose 
whatsoever and in fact would severely 
damage and distort the difficult and 
painstaking process of sorting fact from 
opinion in this entire sordid chapter of 
American history. 

Worse yet, these anonymous opinions 
are sought from the very same men and 
women who could conceivably be called 
upon to act as grand jury and jury if 
certain of the allegations that have been 
made are found to be true. I for one am 
very deeply concerned about statements 
that have been made thus far but Iam 
nowhere near drawing conclusions about 
the guilt or innocence of the parties said 
to be involved. I am not one who will draw 
public conclusions until more facts are 
in. 


Mr. Johnson in his letter seeks to 
relieve Members of Congress and Sen- 
ators of taking any responsibility for 
their current notions on Presidential in- 
volvement in Watergate by saying in his 
letter: 

We realize that some members may be re- 
luctant to state their views publicly. For 


that reason, we are keeping the survey 
strictly anonymous. In that way. we hope 
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you will ke able to state your own private, 
personal views without regard to constituent 
wishes or party positions. . . . Please do not 
sign your name, or in any other way iden- 
tify yourself, on the attached questionnaire. 


At this relatively early stage of the 
development of these investigations, I see 
this questionnaire and the potential uses 
to which the results could be put as a 
heinous overstepping of the bounds of re- 
sponsible journalism. Because of the se- 
riousness of Watergate and the cover up 
for the Nation, and because of the high- 
level involvement which is being charged, 
it is probably proper for the raw testi- 
mony, unrestricted by rules of evidence 
to appear and be discussed in the public 
media, despite the potential impact of 
this publicity on securing fair trials for 
the accused later on. But there is clearly 
no justification for any attempt to con- 
duct an anonymous, dry run, impeach- 
ment in the press. The serious question 
surrounding impeachment matters are 
questions for Congress and for Congress 
alone to decide. I feel that our responses 
to such an anonymous questionnaire 
could seriously impair our objectivity, 
should the occasion arise for us to de- 
cide these questions in the House and 
Senate. 

I am not seeking to instruct or urge 
my colleagues to ignore this question- 
naire. I do, however, Mr. Speaker, want 
to call to their attention the very serious 
implications which I feel this question- 
naire and its effects may hold for our 
country. Every person, under our system 
of laws has a right to face and answer his 
accusers. The Washington Post has tried 
to provide us with an easy way to veil 
the identity of congressional accusers 
without relinquishing the public impact, 
and the impact on the Presidency, of the 
accusations they seek to survey. I for one 
cannot and will not participate in this 
process. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
REFORM BILL 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am pleased to introduce H.R. 9036, the 
Small Business Tax Reform Act of 1973. 
This bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. ALAN BIBLE, the chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, 
and I wish to commend my distinguished 
friend and colleague from Tennessee, 
Mr. Jor Evins, the chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, for 
his hard work in developing this legis- 
lation. 

Nationwide, there are more than 8 
million small businesses which provide 
about 35 million jobs and which play a 
vital role in providing the American 
consumer with an enormous variety of 
goods and services. Last year, these 
small businesses contributed over $420 
billion to the gross national product— 
GNP. The continued health and exist- 
ence of American small business is a 
solid guarantee that the consumer will 
benefit from competition, from entre- 
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preneurial initiative which provides new 
products and services and from man- 
agerial flexibility. 

New York City has a long tradition as 
a commercial hub for productive, hard- 
working small businesses, and those en- 
terprises are of vital importance to the 
continued economic viability of the city. 
While there are few industrial manufac- 
turing enterprises in my congressional 
district, there are many small- and me- 
dium-sized retail establishments, and 
these have a considerable impact on the 
daily lives of my district’s residents. 

Unfortunately, as is all too frequently 
the case with our inequitable tax laws 
which benefit the powerful at the ex- 
pense of the working person, small busi- 
nesses find themselves unfairly burdened 
with a business tax structure which 
taxes them at an effective rate of about 
50 percent, while big businesses only pay 
about 35 percent. 

One study presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee revealed 
that the largest 4,348 U.S. corporations 
pay tax at an effective rate of merely 
26.9 percent. As a result, big business 
gets richer all the time, while small and 
medium-sized businesses struggle to 
maintain their payrolls, provide quality 
goods and services to the consumer, and 
cope with ever-increasing business costs. 

The last time when Congress enacted 
major special tax relief and reform leg- 
islation to meet the problems and needs 
of small business was back in 1958, and 
I feel that the time has come for all 
Members of Congress to join this grow- 
ing present legislative effort to help 
small businesses retain a competitive 
posture. 

Among the key objectives of this leg- 
islation are the following: 

First, tax rates for small businesses— 
those earning less than $300,000 in net 
pre-tax profits annually—would be de- 
creased. In addition, tax deferrals would 
be granted to small business enterprises 
in their formative years. No tax would 
be assessed to a small business during 
the first 3 years of its existence on the 
initial $25,000 profit annually providing 
that those profits were reinvested in the 
business. 

Second, a permanent Intragovernmen- 
tal Committee on Tax Simplification for 
Small Business would be created. This 
body would have the responsibility of 
simplifying the regulations, the laws, and 
the instructions relating to business 
taxation. 

Third, an Office of Small Business Tax 
Analysis would be created in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and it would 
have the obligation to examine tax prob- 
lems and questions from the viewpoint 
of small business rather than from the 
position of the Government’s interest in 
raising revenue. 

Fourth, the continued independence of 
family firms would be encouraged by 
making it easier for heirs to pay estate 
taxes on inherited small business inter- 
ests over a 10-year period. 

This tax reform proposal would not re- 
sult in a net loss of tax revenue to the 
Federal Government, for it would slight- 
ly increase the rate of taxation on cor- 
porate profits which exceed $300,000 an- 
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nually while decreasing the tax burden 
of enterprises earning less than that 
yearly figure. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this legisla- 
tion would be a positive step forward in 
guarding against the total domination 
of our economy by monolithic corpora- 
tions which often ignore the needs of 
the individual consumer. It would help 
preserve the spirit of entrepreneurial in- 
dependence which has characterized our 
Nation since colonial times, and I urge 
my congressional colleagues to take posi- 
tive action on this bill at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. GEORGE L. J. 
DALFERES 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permsision to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, Col. 
George L. J. Dalferes—U.S. Air Force, 
distinguished military officer, fellow 
Louisianian, and for many years a close 
personal friend of mine—has retired 
after 25 years of service to his country. 
George is from Shreveport, La., in my 
congressional district. 

Colonel Dalferes rose to the position 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Legislative Affairs in April of this 
year after an outstanding career in the 
Army and the Air Force. In this capacity, 
it was essential for him to understand 
the workings and decision processes of 
both Defense and the Congress. Under- 
stand them he did, and well. 

Success in a job such as this demands 
an extraordinary personal touch, and 
George supplied it admirably. Many 
others have written or spoken of his 
abilities. I need only add that I do not 
envy his successor, as he certainly has a 
hard act to follow. 

George has been a tremendous in- 
fluence for good Defense-Hill relations. 
His departure causes me mixed feelings, 
as such outstanding men as Colonel Dal- 
feres are in need today. He will be sorely 
missed not only by me personally, but by 
many others who have counted on his 
advice and counsel. 

I congratulate George on a fine career, 
thank him for the limitless assistance he 
has given to my colleagues and me, and 
wish a great friend nothing but the very 
best in his future endeavors. I know that 
he will be successful. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
VENICE, ILL. 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
was 100 years ago today that the village 
of Venice, I., was established along the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi River 
near St. Louis. Venice, which has since 
been incorporated as a city, has played 
an important role in the history and 
development of the Metro-East area. 

The site which eventually became 
Venice was first settled by one John 
Atkins, who arrived from Kentucky in 
1812. During the 19th century Venice 
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became a terminus of the old wagon 
route, “The National Way,” or “The Old 
Rock Road.” In 1815 John Anthony be- 
gan renting flat-bottomed skiffs to per- 
sons wishing to cross the Mississippi. 
Later, the ferry boat Brooklyn operated 
on the river from the Venice site. Today 
Venice, which owns the William Mc- 
Kinley Bridge, is still involved in getting 
people and products across the river. 

In 1842 a young Army engineer, Lt. 
Robert E. Lee, directed the building of a 
dike extending from Venice to Kerr 
Island in the Mississippi. However, an 
1844 flood destroyed it, and a rebuilt dike 
was similarly carried away in 1851. These 
early floods caused Dr. Cornelius Camp- 
bell to suggest the name “Venice” when 
the villlage was organized in 1873. For- 
tunately, the floods were ended in the 
early 1900’s and this American Venice no 
longer shares with its Italian namesake 
the characteristics of watery roadways. 

Almost immediately after it began op- 
erating officially, Venice experienced a 
period of prosperity, with commerce in 
grain predominating. Railroad lines con- 
verged in the city, giving rise to rail 
yards and railroad rights-of-way. Today 
railroading remains a significant factor 
in the economic life of Venice and to- 
gether with powerplants and retail busi- 
ness makes Venice an important com- 
munity in the area. 

There have been 10 mayors of the city 
of Venice, including Dr. John E. Lee, who 
has served as mayor since 1957. Dr. Lee’s 
father, Dr. John E. Lee, Sr., saw long 
service at city hall as mayor from 1911 
to 1915 and again from 1917 to 1944. Citi- 
zens of Venice can be proud of and grate- 
ful for this fine tradition of municipal 
leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, as Venice celebrates her 
centennial, let us congratulate its citi- 
zens, saluting not only the city’s past role 
in the development of early river com- 
merce, but also its present participation 
in the great industrial and commercial 
activity of the metropolitan area. 


NO AID FOR IDLED WORKERS IN 
PRESIDENT'S TRADE BILL 


(Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the late Tallulah Bankhead, 
daughter of a former Speaker of this 
body, is credited with coining the com- 
ment, in judgment of a new broadway 
play, that “there is less here than meets 
the eye.” 

This phrase accurately describes the 
so-called reform of the adjustment as- 
sistance program for workers displaced 
by imports proposed in the administra- 
tion’s trade bill now before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The present adjustment assistance 
program has been small comfort and 
little help to those workers thrown out 
of jobs by foreign imports. In its 10 years 
of existence since 1962, the program was 
all but inoperative up to 1969. Of all the 
petitions for adjustment assistance by 
workers, companies, and industries pre- 
sented to the Tariff Commission, every 
one was denied—because, it was said, the 
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language of the law was considered an 
“insurmountable barrier.” 

Since 1969, the barrier seems to have 
been overcome. But of the 189 worker 
adjustment assistance cases processed 
since then, only 44—as of May—received 
a positive finding by the Tariff Commis- 
sion; 33 more were determined by the 
President. Of the 77 groups approved for 
assistance, about 34,000 persons should 
have received help; about 22,000 of these 
were estimated by the Secretary to have 
received it. 

That is not much of a record. 

The benefits of this program are not 
great; the cash readjustment allowance 
for certified workers is equal to 65 per- 
cent of the worker’s former weekly aver- 
age weekly wage, not to exceed 65 percent 
of the national average weekly wage in 
manufacturing. The maximum weekly 
benefit for this year is $101. Duration of 
payments usually is limited to 52 weeks. 

When the President sent his proposed 
trade legislation to Congress in April, 
there were high-sounding words in his 
message about the need to meet the 
needs of the worker thrown out of jobs 
by imports. 

He proposed that the old adjustment 
assistance be thrown out because it was 
“ineffective,” and that a new one be put 
in its place. 

And some new program it is. What it 
amounts to, in effect, is that those work- 
ers which are determined to have been 
displaced by imports would be drawing 
less in benefits than they are now. In- 
stead of drawing 65 percent of their 
former earnings, these workers would 
now get only 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, this sort of program is a 
cruel hoax on the American worker 
which is not worthy of the Congress’ seri- 
ous consideration. This is not any an- 
swer to the plight of those hundreds of 
thousands of workers who continue to be 
thrown out of jobs by the deluge of im- 
ports coming into this country; it is an 
insult. 


OPPOSITION TO AUTHORITY FOR 
THE PRESIDENT TO IMPOSE EX- 
PORT CONTROLS ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 


(Mr. SMITH of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Rules Committee held hear- 
ings on a bill to enlarge upon the exist- 
ing authority to impose export controls. 
The Rules Committee heard the propon- 
ents and me and then decided to delay 
the hearing until a later date. I think this 
is a very important matter upon which 
the Members should become fully in- 
formed. My remarks before the Rules 
Committee explain the reasons for this 
opinion. It is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY NEAL SMITH, DEMOCRAT OF 
IowA, BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN OPPOSITION 
TO AUTHORITY FOR THE PRESIDENT TO IM- 
POSE EXPORT CONTROLS ON AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES, JUNE 28, 1973. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I appeal to you to prevent the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee from taking 
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another bill to the House floor which would 
result in further shortages of food in the 
grocery stores. By bringing a bill before you 
to authorize the imposition of export con- 
trols, the Committee is living up to its per- 
fect record of the past several months of 
proposing exactly the wrong medicine for the 
problems which exist. Shortages of some 
kinds of food are almost certain to occur in 
the next several weeks. The meat boycott in 
April, the attempt by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to pass a bill to roll back 
prices of food products and the ceiling which 
has been imposed at the retail level, have 
all contributed heavily toward these short- 
ages. Obviously, the need was for a greater 
supply but all of these actions had the oppo- 
site effect. Many producers were so puzzled by 
the combination of events that they decided 
it was not worth the risk to increase produc- 
tion and many of them have taken steps to 
reduce their risk and also the production in- 
volved, Now instead of learning a lesson from 
those activities and taking steps to encour- 
age more production, some people are propos- 
ing to impose export controls and thereby 
further discourage production. 

Seventeen percent less beef was marketed 
in April than in the same month a year ago. 
Twelve percent less was marketed in May 
than a year ago. Beef marketed in April was 
at lighter weights than a year ago. Many pro- 
ducers puzzled by this whole thing decided 
to feed their animals a lower nutrient ra- 
tion and stretch out the period of time re- 
quired to finish the product hoping that after 
a few months the situation would be more 
stable and they could better predict what to 
do. Less pigs are being produced and this 
will have an effect next winter. The effect of 
price ceilings on beef not only reduces total 
supply but it also prohibits seasonal adjust- 
ments from one kind of meat to another. 

The whole broiler chicken industry has 
been thrown into a situation where they 
cannot recover costs on normal production, 
let alone having any incentive to produce 
more. The cost of transportation, gas, labor 
and almost everything that goes into poultry 
production has increased but the price freeze 
prohibits normal adjustments. In addition to 
destroying eggs that were in incubators and 
not setting as many eggs, producers have 
been selling broilers at lighter weights. One 
producer I know of found that by selling his 
broilers which he had in the pens at the time 
at 21% pounds instead of the normal 3% 
pounds, he would reduce his losses to $30,000 
instead of $50,000 so naturally he sold them 
at a lighter weight. This means that not 
only a lesser number of broilers will be 
available but also a far lesser tonnage of 
poultry meat will be available, 

In the case of vegetables, the cost of har- 
vesting and transporting has increased so 
much that under price freezes, some of them 
have simply chosen to leave them in the field 
or fail to plant any more. In some cases, 
using one week the first of June as the period 
for determining prices ignores the impor- 
tance of normal adjustments in price from 
week to week and month to month and also 
ignores the fact that sometimes vegetables 
of a different quality come to market during 
one week compared to another. Those who 
were selling lower quality vegetables the first 
week of June at a lower price have now 
been eliminated from the market. 

When there are less vegetables, retailers 
who can pay the most will get them and the 
retailers who can pay the most will be the 
ones who raised prices the most. Thus, the 
penalty is upon the wrong merchants. It is 
the kind of government action that convinces 
more merchants that they should raise prices 
as soon as it is legally possible so as to be 
ready if there is another freeze. Talk of boy- 
cotts, roll backs and ceiling prices has already 
resulted in substantial price increases and 
the new ceiling based on one week in June 
rewards those who raised their prices. 
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As if they had not already made enough 
mistakes, the same people who promoted the 
price ceilings and causes of the food short- 
age are now promoting this bill for export 
controls on food products. They may say it 
will be on a selective basis but the provi- 
sions of the bill are somewhat unimportant 
because the psychological damage will be 
tremendous regardless of how the bill is writ- 
ten. It convinces producers that if they do 
increase supplies, the government may pre- 
vent recovering increased costs for chemicals, 
fuel, taxes and other inputs. This is just an- 
other wrong move and the sooner it is aban- 
doned, the better for those who want to see 
the food supply situation improved. 

As far as beef is concerned, export controls 
would be of no benefit to consumers in the 
United States even on a short-term basis. We 
import 30 times as much beef as we export 
and any reduction in exports would obviously 
mean that those countries receiving those 
exports from the United States would simply 
buy some of the supply which we would nor- 
mally be importing. So as far as beef is con- 
cerned, it not only has an adverse psychologi- 
cal impact which results in less increase in 
production in the United States on a long- 
term basis, but it also provides no supply 
advantage on a short-term basis. 

Export controls are not only stupid eco- 
nomically but they are also downright un- 
American, It seems strange that as we are 
preparing for the Bicentennial of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, people in high places in 
this country would actually be advocating 
the same kind of action which the mother 
country took against the colonies in order to 
force them to sell their products at less than 
their world market value. To force some 
Americans who produce food to sell their 
product at less than it is worth in other 
countries would be a form of economic slay- 
ery. American processors already have a 
tremendous advantage because the product 
is here and they do not have to pay trans- 
portation costs for overseas shipments. If & 
product is selling s0 cheaply that foreign 
purchasers can buy it in the United States 
and also pay the extra transportation costs 
cheaper than they can produce it, then that 
is the very product which we should be 
selling and the producers of that product are 
the very ones who must be the least respon- 
sible for inflation. To try to hold producers 
of these kinds of products to prices lower 
than their world market value, while most 
other things in the United States are pro- 
tected by tariffs and selling at more than 
world market value, is bound to create the 
same feeling of desperation in the American 
farmers of the 1970's that it created in the 
colonial farmers in the 1770's, It is exactly 
the wrong thing to do and not only pe- 
nalizes the wrong people but also will not 
obtain the results which its proponents de- 
sire. 

It is time to realize that price ceilings, 
talk of price rollbacks, export control pro- 
posals and boycotts and other activities 
which discourage greater production are ex- 
actly the opposite to what is needed and 
those who promote these very things are the 
ones who must take most of the blame for 
the shortages which will occur in the near 
future. Although the situation is already so 
far out of kilter, it will be difficult to get it 
back to where some food supplies are avail- 
able in sufficient quantities, any further de- 
lay will make it worse. It is time to start 
thinking of terms of encouraging adequate 
supplies instead of paying so much atten- 
tion to those who propose easy solutions 
such as price freezes and threats of export 
controls which have the opposite effect on 
production and distribution of food prod- 
ucts. 

In the name of common sense, I ask Mem- 
bers of this Committee to put the brakes on 
the Export Control bill. 
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TRIBUTE TO HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
AND APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON THE LABOR-HEW AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
ago I spoke on this floor of my high re- 
gard for the fine work done by Chairman 
DANIEL J. Froop and his Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Labor-HEW appro- 
priations bill. 

That brief mention scarcely did justice 
to the enormous dedication and the legis- 
lative skill of Dan FLOOD. 

When I speak of education in this 
country, I am talking about more than 
institutions and establishments. I am 
talking about people—specifically young- 
sters. And it is youngsters I mean when 
I say that education in the United States 
owes an enormous debt to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Dan FLoop asks the hard questions 
about educational finance, and he de- 
mands hard answers. This House knows 
that, and that is why it relies so much 
on his judgment and on the legislation 
he brings to this floor. 

The appropriation for education con- 
tained in the Labor-HEW bill is a very 
complicated thing. Few Members of this 
House have time to familiarize them- 
selves with it in its entirety. DAN FLOOD 
is not satisfied with superficial knowl- 
edge, and has made himself the master 
of this complicated subject. 

I take to the floor today merely to ex- 
pand the compliment I tried to pay to 
Chairman FLoop and his subcommittee 
at the time the Labor-HEW bill was be- 
fore the House a few days ago. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington, for part 
of June 28, June 29, 30, 1973, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Wyatt (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for the remainder of this 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. DANIELSON (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL), for today, on account of illness 
in family. 

Mr. REID, for Thursday afternoon and 
evening, June 28, 1973, in order to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. Carol Bishop, the 
wife of the Reverend Joseph Bishop, the 
minister of the Rye Presbyterian Church, 
of which I am an elder. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lott) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. Veysey, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. STEELMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. Don H. Ctausen, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Suriver, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, MicHeEL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hogan, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Camp, for 1 hour, Wednesday, July 
11, 1973. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr, Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LEHMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Aszuc, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, Starx, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WitL1AM D. Forp, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brapemas, for 5 minutes, today. 

Miss Hoitzman, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 


Mr. Srxes, to include tables and other 
extraneous material with his remarks in 
the debate on the Public Works Appro- 
priation Bill. 

Mr, Younc of Florida, to revise and 
extend his remarks immediately follow- 
ing the remarks of Mr. PIKE before the 
vote on the Dependents Assistance Act. 

Mr. Younc of Texas to revise and ex- 
tend remarks in connection with state- 
ment made today by Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. DELLUMS following debate on the 
amendment offered by Mr. MCCLOSKEY 
on H.R. 8947. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lorr) and to include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. 

Mr. STEELMAN. 

Mr. PRITCHARD in 10 instances, 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. HUBER. 

Mr. Conte in two instances. 

Mr. CoLLIER in five instances. 

Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Bos WItson in two instances. 

Mr. KEMP in four instances, 

Mr. Rarissack in four instances. 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. SHRIVER in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. KEATING in two instances. 

Mr. bu Pont in two instances. 

Mr. Veysey in two instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DenHOLM) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. BOLLING in two instances. 

Mr. Martuts of Georgia. 

Mr. Roe in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. REEs in three instances. 
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Mr, WALDIE. 

Mr. Gaypbos. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. LITTON. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1352. An act to require loadlines on U.S. 
vessels engaged in foreign voyages and for- 
eign vessels within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 1410. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for one year the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1615. An act for the relief of August F. 
Walz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1618. An act to name the headquarters 
building in the Geological Survey National 
Center under construction in Reston, Va., 
as the “John Wesley Powell Federal Build- 
ing”; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1901. An act to amend the act of August 
20, 1963, as amended, relating to the con- 
struction of mint buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6330. An act to amend section 8 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959, relating to 
the District of Columbia; and 

H.R. 7200. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act to revise certain eligibility 
conditions for annuities; to change the rail- 
road retirement tax rates; and to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to improve 
the procedures pertaining to certain rate ad- 
justments for carriers subject to part I of the 
act, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 6330. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959, relating to the 
District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, June 29, 
1973, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
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1087. A letter from the Chairman, Emerg- 
ency Loan Guarantee Board, transmitting 
the special report with respect to the need 
to continue the guarantee program beyond 
December 31, 1973, pursuant to section 12 
of Public Law 92-70; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

1088. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements with the Union of Soviet Social- 
istic Republics, entered into during the pe- 
riod June 19-23, 1973, pursuant to section 
112(b), Public Law 92-403; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 462. Resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Reform 
of Our Correctional Systems”; (Rept. No. 93- 
338). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
185. Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of inaugural addresses from Presi- 
dent George Washington to President Richard 
M. Nixon; with amendment (Rept. No. 93- 
339). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
219. Concurrent resolution providing for ad- 
ditional copies of “The Federal Civilian Em- 
ployee Loyalty Program”, House Report No. 
92-1637, 92d Congress, second session; (Rept. 
No. 93-340). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, House Concurrent Resolution 
233. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
printing of committee hearings establishing 
a National Institute of Education; (Rept. 
No. 93-341). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
256. Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing as a House document, a revised edi- 
tion of the House document “Our American 
Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Work?”"; (Rept. No. 93-342). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
257. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the House 
report entitled “Street Crime: Reduction 
Through Positive Criminal Justice Re- 
sponses”; (Rept. No. 93-343). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS; Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
258. Concurrent resolution providing for the 
printing of additional copies of the House 
report entitled “Drugs in Our Schools”; with 
amendment; (Rept. No. 93-344). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
29. Concurrent resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate hear- 
ings on illegal, improper, or unethical activi- 
ties during the Presidential election of 1972; 
(Rept. No. 93-345). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 457. Resolu- 
tion to provide for the printing as a House 
document the booklet entitled “The History 
and Operation of the House Majority Whip 
Organization”; (Rept. No. 93-346). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BRADEMAS: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 463. Resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Orga- 
nized Criminal Influence in Horse Racing”; 
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with amendment; (Rept. No. 93-347). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. DORN: Committee on Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. H.R. 8949. A bill to amend title 
38 of the United States Code relating to basic 
provisions of the loan guaranty program for 
veterans; (Rept. No. 93-348). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 8219. A bill to amend 
the International Organizations Immunities 
Act to authorize the President to extend 
certain privileges and immunities to the Or- 
ganization of African Unity; (Rept. No. 93- 
349). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 9055. A bill making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
93-350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 477. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R, 8480. A bill to require 
the President to notify the Congress when- 
ever he impounds funds, to provide a proce- 
dure under which the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate may disapprove the 
President’s action and require him to cease 
such impounding, and to establish for the 
fiscal year 1974 a ceiling on total Federal ex- 
penditures (Rept. No. 93-351). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules, House Res- 
olution 478. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 8860. A bill to extend 
and amend the Agricultural Act of 1970 for 
the purpose of assuring consumers of plenti- 
ful supplies of food and fiber at reasonable 
prices (Rept. No. 93-352). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 479. Resolution waving points of 
order against the bill H.R. 9055. A bill mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 93-354). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on con- 
ference. Conference report on H.R. 7528 
ge ox No. 93-353). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee of con- 
ference. Conference report on H.R. 8410 
(Rept. No. 93-355). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself, Mr. BELL, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
McCLosKEy, and Mr. MITCHELL of 
New York): 

H.R. 9028. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for 
himself and Mr. MCCLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 9029. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of transmission facilities for de- 
livery to the continental United States of 
petroleum reserves located on the North 
Slope of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 9030. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 9031. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to require that radio 
and television receivers meet certain techni- 
cal standards for filtering out interference; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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H.R. 9032. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of charitable contributions of in- 
ventory and certain other ordinary income 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 9033. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from 22 to 24 
the age until which child’s insurance bene- 
fits may be paid on the basis of full-time 
student status, and the age before which a 
child must have become disabled in order 
to qualify for such benefits on the basis of 
disability; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENITEZ (for himself, Mr. DE 
Luco, and Mr, Won Part): 

H.R. 9034. A bill to extend to residents of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, 
the social security benefits normally provided 
for aged, blind, and disabled persons, under 
the Supplemental Security Income program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. CoL- 
LINS of Texas, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Nepzi, Mr. 
Pree, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
DE LUGO, Mr. MoakKLey, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
Mr. BurRGENER, Mr. Huser, Mrs. GREEN 
of Oregon, Mrs. HANSEN of Washing- 
ton, Mr. CONLAN, Mr. MURPHY of New 
York, Mr. CHARLES Witson of Texas, 
Mr. Lusan, Mr. Gtarmo, and Mr. 
TOwWELL of Nevada): 

H.R. 9035. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to provide a system for the redress of law 
enforcement officers’ grievances and to estab- 
lish a law enforcement officers’ bill of rights 
in each of the several States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 9036. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, CONTE: 

H.R. 9037. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 9038. A bill to authorize a program 
for the improvement and restoration of the 
Buffalo metropolitan area, New York; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 9039. A bill to limit certain legal rem- 
edies involving the involuntary busing of 
schoolchildren; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 9040. A bill to prohibit most-favored- 
nation treatment and commercial and guar- 
antee agreements with respect to any non- 
market economy country which denies to its 
citizens the right to emigrate or which im- 
poses more than nominal fees upon its 
citizens as a condition to emigration; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 9041. A bill to amend section 505 of 
title 10, United States Code, to establish uni- 
form original enlistment qualifications for 
male and female persons; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD (for him- 
self, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. MEEps, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. Cray, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. THOMPSON of 
New Jersey, and Mr. FRASER) : 

H.R. 9042. A bill to amend the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968 to meet the needs of runaway youths 
and facilitate their return to their families 
without resort to the law enforcement struc- 
ture; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
Dices, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. MINISH, 
and Mr. MACDONALD) : 

H.R. 9043. A bill to amend the United Na- 
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tions Participation Act of 1945 to halt the 
importation of Rhodesian chrome and to re- 
store the United States to its position as a 
law-abiding member of the international 
community; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GUNTER: 

H.R. 9044. A bill to limit Federal court 
jurisdiction to order busing; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 9045. A bill to require the President to 
include in the budget transmitted to Con- 
gress additional information showing the re- 
gional impact of budget proposals by State 
and congressional districts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R, 9046. A bill to create a National His- 
toric Records Commission, to establish a 
program for preserving and making accessible 
documentary resources throughout the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9047. A bill to prohibit use of the 
mails to effect the sale or other delivery of 
mailing lists for purposes of commercial or 
other solicitation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. Dorn, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr 
HELSTOSKI, Mr, Epwarps of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. CARNEY 
of Ohio, Mr. DANTELSON, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr. Wo.urr, Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr 
CHARLES Witson of Texas, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. 
TEAGUE of California, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. ZWACH, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. HILLIS, Mr. MARAZITI, Mr. 
ABDNOR, and Mr. WALSH) : 

H.R. 9048. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved medi- 
Cal care to veterans; to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain dependents and sur- 
vivors of veterans; to improve recruitment 
and retention of career personnel in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ (for himself, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. WINN, Mr. SEBELIvs, 
and Mr, Roy): 

H.R. 9049. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to allocate crude oil and 
refined petroleum products to deal with exist- 
ing or imminent shortages and dislocations 
in the national distribution system which 
jeopardize the public health, safety, or wel- 
fare; to provide for the delegation of author- 
ity to the Secretary of the Interior; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 9050. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Airport and Airway Development Act of 1970 
to prohibit certain expenditures from the 
Airport and Airway Trust Funds in connec- 
tion with certain projects involving the loca- 
tion of an airport unless the legislature of 
each State in or near which such project 
is located has approved such project; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEELMAN: 

HR. 9051. A bill to establish the Big 
Thicket National Biological Reserve in Texas; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

HR. 9052. A bill to amend section 1951, 
title 18, United States Code, act of July 3, 
1946; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 9053. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
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By Mr. YOUNG of South Carolina: 

H.R. 9054. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to execute a subordination agreement 
with respect to certain lands in Lee County, 
S.C.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H.R. 9055, A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. 
Diccs, Mr, Fraser, Mr. Faunrroy, and 
Mr. HOWARD) : 

H.R. 9056. A bill to reorganize the govern- 
mental structure of the District of Columbia, 
to provide a charter for local government in 
the District of Columbia subject to accept- 
ance by a majority of the registered qualified 
electors in the District of Columbia, to dele- 
gate certain legislative powers to the local 
government, to implement certain recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the Or- 
ganization of the Government of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.R. 9057. A bill to assure the availability 
of certain public records in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Ms. Aszue, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. Conyers, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr, DULSKI, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON 
of California, Mr. Kemp, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Strokes, Mr. Tatcorr, Mr. WIDNALL, 
and Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia): 

H.R. 9058. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to provide a more equita- 
ble method of alloting funds for vocational 
rehabilitation services among the States; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Horton): 

H.R. 9059. A bill to create an Office of Fed- 
eral Procurement Policy within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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H.R. 9060. A bill to distinguish Federal pro- 
curement and grant-type assistance trans- 
actions, standardize use of legal instruments 
for procurement and grant-type assistance 
transactions, and authorize use of a procure- 
ment or grant-type instrument, as appropri- 
ate, under existing authorizations to enter 
into contracts, grants or similar transactions; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 9061. A bill to provide policies and 
procedures for the procurement of property 
and services by Federal agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9062. A bill to provide for the resolu- 
tion of claims and disputes relating to Goy- 
ernment contracts awarded by executive 
agencies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 9063. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Mendocino National Forest, Calif., as 
the “Snow Mountain Wilderness” for inclu- 
sion in the national wilderness preservation 
System; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 9064. A bill to provide for Federal 
grants and loans to small business concerns 
which are adversely affected by transporta- 
tion disputes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 9065. A bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 12, 1968, to increase from $5 million 
to $7.5 million the amount authorized for 
grants to Eisenhower College, Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., and to provide authorization for grants 
to the Samuel Rayburn Library, Bonham, 
Tex., for establishment and maintenance of 
a Dwight D. Eisenhower Study Center; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.J. Res. 647. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.J. Res. 648. Joint resolution to extend 
the authority for the flexible regulation of 
interest rates on deposits and share ac- 
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counts by financial institutions for 60 days; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 475. Resolution amending clause 5 
of rule I of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H. Res. 476. Resolution providing that 
clause 5 of rule I of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives be amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

267. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to providing adequate protection for 
the coastal fisheries against excessive foreign 
fishing; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 9066. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Dona; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 9067. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Horkan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9068. A bill for the relief of Morris 
and Lenke Gelb; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

248. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Thomas J. Garvey, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
others, relative to protection for law enforce- 
ment officers against nuisance suits; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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JUNE DAIRY MONTH 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the rise of prices for needed 
commodities has been a concern of 
American consumers since our country 
was born. In recent years, we have seen 
prices make especially large increases, 
and consumers have grown more vocal 
in expressing their grievances. 

Earlier this yeer, there was a meat 
boycott, as thousands of Americans gave 
up meat for a time in an effort to drive 
prices down. In addition, the President 
imposed a ceiling on meat prices. 

All of this has made it appear that 
farmers are key figures in creating the 
price spiral. In fact, they are victims 
of that spiral. 

Few people realize that farm prices are 
up only 6 percent over 20 years ago. The 
House Agriculture Committee reported 
recently that farmers have just now 
raised themselves to the economic level 
of 20 years ago. 

Too many have forgotten that when 


it comes to food commodities, partic- 
ularly meat, the law of supply and de- 
mand is of critical importance. No gov- 
ernmental policy can increase beef pro- 
duction faster than cows can produce 
calves and farmers can feed them so they 
can be marketed. 

America’s farmers have done a re- 
markable job of supplying sufficient food 
not only for our country, but for others 
throughout the world. Even while meet- 
ing these fantastic demands, they have 
enabled U.S. families to spend far less of 
their family budget for food than fami- 
lies in any other country in the world. 

We, in Wisconsin, pride ourselves as 
being residents of “America’s Dairyland.” 
Each year we celebrate June Dairy 
Month in recognition of the dairy indus- 
try which means so much to our State. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
June 7 Chilton Times-Journal presents 
an excellent discussion of some of the 
thoughts we need to consider during 
dairy month. I now insert that editorial 
in the RECORD: 

JUNE “DAIRY MONTH” 

June Dairy Month 1973 can, and should, 
take on a double meaning for Wisconsin 
residents. 

Traditionally, the month-long dairy in- 
dustry and dairy product promotional cele- 


bration will renew Interest in consumer pur- 
chases of nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
Most of us, although living in America’s 
Dairyland and close to this great industry, 
need the annual reminder that milk and 
dairy foods are at the top of the list of en- 
joyable and nutritious foods. 

At least 50 Wisconsin county June Dairy 
Month committees have taken this respon- 
sibility every year and are prepared for the 
1973 edition. 

This year, however, JDM promotional com- 
mittees, have a second opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause for their dairy food economy 
in Wisconsin. It has to do with inflation, 
the rising costs of all foods and the lack of 
information reaching consumers as to the 
position of dairy products as well as all foods 
in the price increases during the recent years. 

For instance, how many of the people real- 
ize that, in the past five years, 1968 through 
1972, the cost of living rose by 38 per cent, 
yet retail costs of all foods increased by only 
23.5 per cent. In the same period dairy pro- 
duct prices advanced by 17.1 per cent. 

Since the first of the year, retail meat 
costs have gained the most attention, bring- 
ing a “boycott” movement. The problem 
there is that homemakers admit that if the 
price of meat goes down, they will buy more. 
But the sad fact is that there is not “more 
meat” to be had at the immediate time. 

While meat prices were escalating in 1972, 
the cost of milk and dairy products rose only 
by 1% per cent, as all foods went up 6.1 
per cent. Personal income, according to the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, continued its ad- 
vance by 8 per cent. 

The hue and cry over rising food expendi- 
tures can easily be understood since everyone 
buys food on almost a daily basis and thus 
is most conscious of food price inflations. 

June Dairy Month committees can remind 
people that over the past 20 years rents in- 
creased by 57 per cent, medical care costs 
are up 128 per cent and furniture and house- 
hold equipment are 2.7 times higher. The 
committees can ask consumers to do their 
own arithmetic, comparing their own income 
increases with the family expenditures over 
the past five or 10 years. Their records will 
show that their food now takes about 16 per 
cent of their disposable income today—re- 
duced from more than 20 per cent of a decade 
ago. 

A review of what has happened in the 
food industry the past 30 to 40 years also 
should add to the understanding of rising 
food prices. Since World War II, this country 
has switched to an “industrial” food supply. 
Today ingredients are grown, wherever soil, 
weather, taxes, labor costs and investment 
climates make it most expedient. 

Foods are then separated into a variety 
of useful components, later reassembled, with 
a variety of flavors, dyes, texturizing and im- 
proving agents. The results are convenience 
foods, snacks and other complex creations. 

Such manufactured foods do need a great 
deal of industrial-labor, vastily more expen- 
sive than farm labor, making them more ex- 
pensive to produce every year. 

These highly processed foods now account 
for more than 59 per cent of the present food 
supply. 

June Dairy Month promotional people like 
challenges—here is a tremendous opportunity 
to serve their communities by adding to their 
traditional dairy programs. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Science Foundation today com- 
mands a position of eminence. While it 
retains the support of basic scientific re- 
search at the core of its mission, it has 
also stepped into the forefront of sup- 
porting efforts to find answers to many 
of our most pressing scientific problems. 
Among these are problems related to en- 
ergy research and technology, problems 
related to specific regional environments, 
and problems related to municipal and 
human services needs. 

I have watched with great interest the 
progress of the Foundation’s new ex- 
perimental research and development 
incentives program, initiated in fiscal 
year 1973, whose objective is to learn 
how research and development results 
can be converted more efficiently and 
rapidly into new or improved products, 
processes, and services which will con- 
tribute to improvements in the quality 
of life by improving employment oppor- 
tunities, economic growth, productivity, 
and the foreign trade balance. This pro- 
gram has a potential pay-off far in ex- 
cess of the modest allocations it has 
received. 

As it nears the end of its first quarter- 
century, the National Science Founda- 
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tion should be provided with adequate 
resources to achieve its important goals 
and fulfill its vital mission. H.R. 8510 
provides a realistic funding level, and 
will enable the Foundation to first, in- 
crease the base of scientific knowledge; 
second, find ways to deal with scientific 
problems through the civilian sector; 
third, promote international cooperation 
through science; and fourth, improve the 
quality and effectiveness of U.S. science 
education. I urge immediate and favor- 
able action on this important legislation. 


CLASSIFIED RUBBERSTAMPING ON 
DECLINE 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, according 
to Kenneth Berg, editor of the Mankato, 
Minn., Free Press, President Nixon has 
received far too little appreciation from 
the press for his commendable effort to 
reduce the number of classified govern- 
ment documents that have created exces- 
sive secrecy in government. 

In a recent editorial, Mr. Berg pointed 
out that as a result of President Nixon's 
Executive order of March 8, 1972. 

The number of officials authorized to class- 
ify secret documents has been reduced by 63 
percent, from 48,814 to 17,883. Likewise, 71 
percent of the number of officials authorized 
to stamp material have lost that authority; 
the number now stands at 1056 as compared 
to a previous high of 3643. Elsewhere, in the 
CIA, there has been an 81 percent reduction 
of top secret classifiers. 


Certainly, all this is welcome, and I 
include Mr. Berg’s editorial in full at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

DECLASSIFYING HISTORY 


Whatever else may offer up Richard Nixon 
as sacrificial grist for the mill of criticism, he 
has accomplished one noteworthy thing that 
has received far too little attention in the 
press. 

By executive order on March 8, 1972, the 
President established the Interagency Clas- 
sification Review Committee, after the Penta- 
gon papers dispute brought charges of exces- 
sive secrecy in the government. 

As a direct result of that executive order, 
the number of officials authorized to classify 
secret documents has been reduced by 63 
per cent, from 48,814 to 17,883. Likewise, 71 
per cent of the number of officials authorized 
to stamp material have lost that authority; 
the number now stands at 1056 as compared 
to a previous high of 3643. Elsewhere, in the 
CIA, there has been an 81 per cent reduction 
of top secret classifiers. 

By December of 1972 the National Archives 
and Record Service had declassified about 29 
million of the 160 million pages from the 
period of World War II alone, and this proj- 
ect is expected to be completed by 1975. 

The rubber stamp of “Top Secret” has been 
used since the beginning of World War II 
with indiscriminate profligacy, resulting not 
only in absurdly high costs for the mainten- 
ance of files and filers (not to mention rub- 
ber-stamp users), but also resulting in a spe- 
cific attitudinal framework in Washington 
that has too frequently granted both admin- 
istrators and vital information the diplo- 
matic immunity of a spurious security label. 

For all the good that has been done in cut- 
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ting away some of the governmental under- 
brush, however, things are not altogether 
straightened out and satisfactorily de-red- 
taped yet. 

This was pointed out quite recently by 
newspaper critic Ben Bagdikian, the roving 
correspondent for the Columbia Journalism 
Review,when he was here for Mankato State 
College Media Days. “We still have a very long 
way to go with declassification,” Bagdikian 
said. 

A case in point is the recent experience of 
the New York Times, which requested 50 
old and presumably “safe” documents, but 
received only five of them, none of which had 
any value to the Times, 

Others were denied on the ground that the 
request “did not contain enough particulars 
to find the document.” “Still others were de- 
nied on the ground that secrecy was, in 
their case, yet an imperative. 

Some of those denied on the basis of not 
enough being known about them were well- 
known but hitherto only partially alluded-to 
documents dealing with the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of 1961. Certainly, it would seem about 
time—as long as the country knows it 
blundered and that the CIA gave poor advice 
to JFK which caused him to act with poor 
jJudgment—to release something as old-hat 
and raked over the coals as the Bay of Pigs 
papers. 

But apparently, what power government 
classifiers may have lost through the past 
year’s reduction of their numbers has more 
than been compensated for by the enduring 
zeal of the remaining core. 

And that is just as ominous a prospect as 
overclassification. 

For, in centralizing and trimming classi- 
fication personnel, a random stamp-pad-mad 
philosophy may have been diluted; but an- 
other may take its place—a philosophy born 
out of the survival of an elite few who will 
take it upon themselves to be more reserved 
and therefore less arbitrary but no less equiv- 
ocating and secretive about things which 
should be made general knowledge, not 
buried in dusty archives. 

History, after all, is the record of nations’ 
mistakes as well as of their successes. A na- 
tion which impedes the full recording of his- 
tory will only enhance in its citizenry a 
naievete about history that is at the very 
least threatening to its good political judg- 
ment, at worst a mocking contradication of 
the sounder principles upon it which it was 
founded, 


YOUTH CRIME 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to Congress, I introduced legisla- 
tion to give 18-year-olds the right to 
vote. I was convinced then, and I am 
even more convinced now, that 18-year- 
olds have the knowledge, education, in- 
telligence, and maturity to vote wisely. 

I heartily believe in the concept of full 
majority status at 18 and I feel a young 
man or woman should take on full re- 
sponsibilities at 18. But, in addition to 
urging full rights, I also advocate reduc- 
ing to 18 the age within which an indi- 
vidual may be tried as a youth for a 
criminal offense. 

It seems ludicrous to me that an indi- 
vidual up to 21 years of age can be tried 
under the Youth Corrections Act and re- 
ceive a very lenient sentence, and then, 
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on the other side, should have full adult 
rights. 

The following case of a young man, 
who has pleaded guilty to the robbery 
and shooting of Senator JoHN C. STENNIS, 
is a case in point: 

GUILTY PLEA 


A District man who pleaded guilty in the 
Jan. 30 robbery and shooting of Sen. John C. 
Stennis (D-Miss.), was ordered yesterday to a 
federal youth facility for a study to see if 
he should be sentenced as an adult. 

John S. Marshall, 22, was one of three sus- 
pects charged in the shooting. The other two 
suspects, Derrick Holloway, 18, and Marshall's 
brother Tyrone, 19, have entered innocent 
pleas and are awaiting trial. 

Marshall pleaded guilty in April, five days 
before his 22d birthday. Persons who enter 
guilty pleas before they reach 22 are eligible 
for a sentence under the more lenient Youth 
Corrections Act, instead of an adult sentence. 

Marshall was ordered to the Petersburg, 
Va., federal youth facility by U.S. District 
Judge Joseph C. Waddy. At the end of 60 
days, corrections officials are to report to the 
court whether they feel Marshall will benefit 
from treatment under the Youth Correc- 
tions Act. 


SUBSTITUTE PROTOTYPE PRO- 
GRAM FOR F-14 


HON. ANGELO D. RONCALLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. RONCALLO of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with interest the follow- 
ing article by Orr Kelly in today’s Wash- 
ington Evening Star and Daily News 
concerning the high cost of a prototype 
program to find a substitute for the 
Navy’s F-14 fighter plane and I wish to 
share this information with my col- 
leagues. 

CLEMENTS CHALLENGED 
(By Orr Kelly) 

The cost of a prototype program to find 
a “cheap” substitute for the Navy’s F-14 
fighter plane will run to more than a half 
billion dollars—at least twice as much as 
estimates given to Congress by top Pen- 
tagon officials last week, the Senate sub- 
committee has been told. 

The testimony—frequently couched in 
caustic and irreverent terms—came yester- 
day from George S. Spangenberg, who re- 
tired last week after 38 years as a Navy 
civilian expert on fighter plane development. 

Chief target of Spangenberg’s testimony 
was Deputy Defense Secretary William P., 
Clements Jr., who told the Senate tactical 
air warlare subcommittee last week that he 
wanted to continue limited production of 
the F-14 while searching for cheaper alter- 
native to the $19.2 million plane. 

Although Clements said cost studies were 
still underway, he stimated that the proto- 
type program, in which modified versions of 
the F-14 and the Air Force F-15 would be 
built and tested against each other, would 
cost in the neighborhood of $250 million. 

But Spangenberg showed the committee 
Navy estimates that the cost of developing 
an alternative to the F-14 will run to at 
least $582 million. 

Instead of spending money on a proto- 
type program, Spangenberg said, the coun- 
try could save more than $1 billion simply 
by building the F-14 planes at the most 
economical rate of 72 a year. 

When asked what he would do to lower 
the price of the F-14, Spangenberg replied 
without hesitation: 
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“The first step is to buy more and buy 
faster. That is the only sure bet to get the 
price down.” 

Spangenberg, who was described by Sen. 
Howard Cannon, D-Nev., the subcommittee 
chairman, as “one of the foremost and 
knowledgable aeronautical engineers in the 
country,” also sharply questioned the tech- 
nical information supplied by Clements. 

Both in testimony before the committee 
last week and in a press statement on June 
13, Clements said the biggest problem find- 
ing a cheaper alternative to the F-14 will be 
the redesign of the plane when it’s heavy 
electronic equipment is moved, changing the 
center of gravity. 

“The truth of the matter is that is the 
most difficult job of everything we are get- 
ting ready to do. So that is the toughest 
one,” Clements said in his press conference. 
“I certainly wouldn't expect any significant 
problem,” Spangenberg said when asked 
about the shift in the plane’s center of 
gravity. “That never entered my mind. It is 
a relatively small weight. It is inconceivable 
that that could be a problem.” But redesign- 
ing the F-15 to operate off a carrier, he 
said, would require “a new structure from 
nose to tail.” 

At another point, Spangenberg termed 
“absurd” a statement by Clements that the 
electronic equipment amounted to half the 
costs of the plane. 

If the Pentagon followed Clements’ pro- 
totype approach, adopted the modified F-15 
and bought a total of 696 planes—part 
F-14 and part modified F-15—the total cost 
would come to $10.6 billion or $15.2 million 
apiece, Spangenberg said. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS— 
VIETNAM’S DYING ORPHANS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 
Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 


National Broadcasting Co. television 
program, the American people saw a 
shocking indictment of their Govern- 
ment’s inaction in the tragedy of Amer- 
ican-fathered Vietnamese orphans. 

The program depicted the orphan’s 
plight in pictures, in a way that words 
could not accomplish. I hope the public 
learned the extent of their great need, 
for many of the orphans are dying of 
malnutrition, disease, or simply the lack 
of a loving parent. 

As the author of legislation, cospon- 
sored by 60 of my colleagues, which will 
help remove immigration obstacles to 
American adoption of these orphans, I 
commend NBC’s attention to this prob- 
lem. 

While the written narrative conveys 
only a partial concept of the visual pres- 
entation, I am inserting it at this point 
in the Recor» so that my colleagues can 
have the benefit of this information: 

Tue SINS OF THE FATHERS 
TEASE 

NoORTHSHIELD, This place, Viet Nam, is like 
most of the world. It is more involved in sur- 
viving than in living, more committed to 
mere existence than to enjoyment. Like most 
of the people of the world, those who live 
here have black hair, black eyes and terrible 
hungers. But Viet Nam is special too. It’s a 
scar on the conscience of all men. It’s a junk 
pile where old weapons rust and new little 
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people rot. Among all the debris the very 
worst thing to be is one of these. 
Over black toddler 
NORTHSHIELD. She is a citizen of Viet Nam 
because she was born here, in the place her 
mother lives. Her father has gone home... 
to the United States. She is healthy and 
altogether normal. She is in very big trouble. 
Over meat market 
NorRTHSHIELD, The mothers and potential 
mothers have been here for centuries. From 
time to time, armies of fathers and potential 
fathers have invaded or visited. Those here 
most recently were Americans. They were 
friendly to the friendly natives. The friends 
could get together at this gate to the world’s 
largest Army base, a place called Long Binh. 
It had an American name, too. It was called 
The Meat Market. 
Over Long Binh 


NoORTHSHIELD. Now the Americans are gone. 
They have felt the world’s largest Army base 
and tons of debris. There are no friends here 
now, just relics and remembrances of past 
triumphs, of mistakes and expenditures. 

Over wreckage 

NoRTHSHIELD. There were billions of dollars 
worth of goods, hundreds of thousands of 
people sent here. What is left behind is 
wrecked and used and dead. 

Baby in crib 

NoRTHSHIELD, Except for this—also left 

behind—but doomed to live. 
ACTI 
Over freeze of birth 


NORTHSHIELD. All babies are born naked, 

Soiled, protesting, shocked. 
Action begins 
NORTHSHIELD. Most of them get over it, 
Before dissolve to Quang Tri 

NORTHSHIELD, But to be born in Viet Nam 
is to begin where the apocalypse had just 
ended. This is what remains of Quang Tri 
city, the way it was when we filmed there 
in February, 1973. This is the place where the 
four horsemen rode. They were called Plague, 
War, Famine and Death. 

Over cemetery 

NoRTHSHIELD. To live in the presence of 
death is common and even necessary here. 
This place, in the heart of Saigon, is a ceme- 
tery. But refugees began living among the 
tombstones 20 years ago. Now the grave 
markers are houseposts and lamposts and 
playground toys. Few in Viet Nam can re- 
member a time when there was no war. 

Just before incubator 


NORTHSHIELD, It is not a promising place 
to begin living. 


On incubator 


NORTHSHIELD, For those who survive the 
apocalypse, who get to breathe of the 
cleansed air... more trouble may lay ahead, 

It has been written that “the sins of the 
fathers shall be laid upon the sons.” It mat- 
ters very much who the fathers are. It is 
important to know that the Vietnamese are 
racists. They have always been. 

NORTHSHIELD. All these people are refugees 
from the war in Viet Nam but they are seg- 
regated by an old Vietnamese concept. Over 
in the solid buildings are Vietnamese re- 
fugees. On this side of the road are people 
of a different color. They live in hot filthy 
tents far from home. 

They are a very subjugated minority. 

On Montangards, after SOF 

NORTHSHIELD. These people are called Mon- 
tangards. That’s a French word that sup- 
posedly pertains to people from the moun- 
tains. But it doesn’t. As part of the language 
of the Vietnamese majority, it is applied to 
any of the 33 aboriginal tribes, those who 
look different and live differently. A Mon- 
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tangard is as Vietnamese as a Navaho is 
American. In Vietnamese—Montangard is a 
very dirty word. About like “nigger.” 


Montangard camp, just before dissolve to 
mized children 


NORTHSHIELD, So Viet Nam had a special 
feeling for different-looking people before 
they ever were born. And if your mother is 
Vietnamese and your father American... 
any color American... you are aware of 
that feeling. It is almost certain that you 
have no father around. It is likely that you 
will be segregated from the rest of the com- 
munity, possibly in an orphanage. 


In orphanage 


NORTHSHIELD. In the whole population of 
Viet Nam, there aren't very many of them. 


U.S. aid mission 


GARDNER Munro. The Ministry of Social 
Welfare has reached, a, determined a figure 
of ten to fifteen thousand racially-mixed 
children, most of them living in the extended 
community or with their families with a few 
hundred living in orphanages. We certainly 
support this figure. 

NoRTHSHI£LD. And when you speak of ten 
to fifteen thousand racially-mixed, are most 
of those by American fathers? 

Monro. Well, there’s no way of knowing, 
of course, how many are by American fathers 
or fathered by any other foreign nationals, 
but we would assume that the large increase 
in the number over the last six or seven 
years has been as a result of American troops 
being here. But I have to make the point 
that there have been many other troops 
here also, and many civilians. 


Ministry of social welfare 


PHAN Ncoc Quor. Up to this time we con- 
sider the mixed blood children in Viet Nam 
Vietnamese children, I do realize their needs 
might be different sometimes but a, as a 
whole, the majority of the Vietnamese people 
think they belong to this country. 

NORTHSHIELD, What problems will a mixed 
blood child, particularly a half-black child, 
face in later years? 

PHAN Ncoc Quot. Well, if their families are 
needy families, if their mothers and relatives 
cannot take care of them—by taking care of 
them I mean providing a good education for 
them—loving them and so on—they might 
have problems, a, in the neighborhood, in 
school, because they don’t have the necessary 
help they need at home. 

Volunteer social worker 


MICHELLE WENTZELL. The mothers who 
have these children are discriminated against. 
They cannot get jobs in the normal Viet- 
namese society. Now when there were large 
concentration of foreigners here, especially 
American troops, they were employing thou- 
sands of these women. 

You didn’t ask a woman when you em- 
ployed her if she had any mixed kids. You 
employed her. The Vietnamese will not hire 
& woman who has mixed children to work 
for them in any capacity except the very, 
the most menial imaginable: part-time fill- 
in for their maid when she goes on vaca- 
tion—that sort of thing. If the mother has 
not stashed away some money, she’s in 
trouble. She can’t even feed the child, let 
alone give it the extras that she would like to. 

Quor. If the families love them enough I 
think they have a chance to grow up in this 
country like other children. Probably some- 
times people might see that they are different. 

Over black child walking 


Quor. They might have difficulties like 
other people who have some kind of a 
handicap of those who are underprivileged. 

WENTZELL. Now picture a child, all right, 
going to school. A little boy, a little girl, and 
everybody saying to him “you're an American 
child, you're an American child, you're this 
or that,” and, and from the time he can 
understand his language, he’s being told that 
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he isn’t what his mother is and what his 
friends are and there’s something wrong with 
him and he doesn't know why. 

NoRTHSHIELD. What’s wrong with him is 
that he’s just a small statistic. 

Munro. The position that the United States 
government has taken, and particularly my 
office, is that the best way to help the racially- 
mixed child is to strengthen the services 
across the board in Viet Nam for all children 
because after all, the Vietnamese govern- 
ment sees these children as Vietnamese chil- 
dren and there are many other children be- 
sides racially-mixed kids that have special 
needs. 

Over babies in cribs 


Muwro. So we have focused more on what 
is it we can do to help children in Viet Nam, 
and within this, the racially-mixed children 
may be one group of kids with special 
problems. 

NoRTHSHIELD. Viet Nam has many prob- 
lems. Those of the racially-mixed children 
are far down the list of priorities. That's 
understandable. Unless you are one of them, 


ACT II 


NORTHSHIELD. A zoo that’s well-stocked 
offers a spectator a wide array of representa- 
tive species. This is the Go Vap orphanage 
in Saigon. It’s a zoo. A visitor can see stary- 
ing children, maimed and crippled children, 
dying children, far too many children, 


Go Vap Portraits 


NorTHSHIELD. They got here the hard way. 
Most of their fathers were killed in the war 
that has destroyed nearly a generation of 
Viet Nam’s young men. Many of their moth- 
ers were killed, too. But an appalling number 
of them got here by being lost from their 
mothers, abandoned by them, It was the 
easiest way for the mothers to handle the 
shame of their motherhood. There are 700,- 
000 orphans or half-orphans in the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam. If the United States had the 
same percentage of its population in that 
condition, there would be 10 million Ameri- 
can children without parents, without 
homes, without hope. Go Vap is the largest 
orphanage of more than 130 here, It’s 
neither the best nor the worst. There are 
about 12 hundred little people here and 
only 12 nuns to take care of them. Taking 
care has come to mean keeping alive. Suc- 
cess is limited, If they survive, most of these 
people will remain penned here until they 
are adults. They are symbols of the apoc- 
alypse, especially of an awful famine. They 
aro starving for love. 


Eating 


NorTHSHIELD. Much of the stuff of life 
comes from the United States aid program, 
through the Ministry of Social Welfare of 
the government of Viet Nam. It amounts to 
five cents worth a day for each child. 

Dying area 

NorTHSHIELD. Every day, new babies are 
born and abandoned to places like this. 
Many of them die here. . . . 70 per cent of 
those who come here, usually in the first 
few weeks, sometimes more slowly. Most of 
them die of malnutrition. They are under- 
nourished in every way. The opposite of 
love is not hate; it’s indifference. Indiffer- 
ence, even unavoidable indifference, is a 
cause of death. 

Quor. I understand and I realize that our 
abandoned and orphaned children don't 
have a family or a home of their own. That 
is why voluntary agencies as well as the 
government try to do our best to provide 
them a home. It can be an orphanage but 
we try to help them. 

WENTZELL. An orphanage in Viet Nam is 
not physically equipped to handle all of the 
orphans that exist here. It isn’t financially 
equipped, it isn’t equipped with sufficient 
personnel and it isn’t equipped with the 
emotional stability that the average family 
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has, not even an exceptional family. The 

average family can give a child so much 

more than the most fantastic institution. 
Slums 


NORTHSHIELD. Maybe. The average family 
here is not only hungry but large. There are 
about 15 million people in the country and 
half of them have been refugees at one time 
or another. One of seven still is. That’s near- 
ly a million. 

NoRTHSHIELD, The city is where most Viet- 
namese people huddle now, trying to hide 
from a war that hasn't ended, trying to find 
work and food and some spirit of survival. 

Quor. Our country has borne the greatest 
responsibility and damage and we have allies 
who come here and help us. If we consider 
the orphans and the abandoned children are 
victims of the war and if we say this war is 
not our war alone, I feel our allies would 
have some responsibility to help us in help- 
ing these children, 


Doctor Wertz 


NorTHSHIELD. They used to help a lot. 
Doctor Wertz used to come to an orphan- 
age on his time off from patching up helicop- 
ter pilots. Now he’s home and so are most 
of his patients. But the litle ones he helped 
are still in DaNang, still needing him and 
not getting him, 

GIs 

NORTHSHIELD, A couple of million Ameri- 
cans came here on a military mission. 46 
thousand of them were killed here. It 
changed American history, and spread 
tragedy through American society. It changed 
this society, too. There were other things 
these giants brought along with their guns 
and tanks and bombs. Now all the Americans 
are gone. They took with them much of the 
compassion and caring these children ever 
knew. They took with them a show of charity 
and wealth the children never will know 
again. They cared but they had to leave. 
There is a generosity gap that cannot be 
filled. 

Quor. We would be grateful to any help 
given to us to help these children. But I do 
not want them to be singled out because we 
never know who is their father and we 
don’t want to feel that they are different or 
they are better or they are worse than other 
children. 

Blind 


NorTHSHIELD. To be blind, black and or- 
phaned in this place is to be very special. 
A disproportionate number of the children 
here are half-black. That’s because they are 
the ones most apt to be abandoned, to be 
left in orphanages. The Vietnamese feel that 
it’s not as bad to be half-white so children 
of white fathers often are kept by their 
mothers, There aren’t more black children, 
just more of them in orphanages. That's 
where they wait, grateful for tiny favors, 
hopeful and doomed. 

ACT III 
Hudson at Sacred Heart 

NoRTHSHIELD. Captain Hudson used to be 
a helicopter pilot based at DaNang. At Sacred 
Heart Orphanage he met a little girl and 
chose her to be his daughter. From among 
the many, he selected this one and she is part 
of an American family. Captain Hudson is 
home in the state of Washington now and 
so is she. 

Over orphanage scenes 

NorRTHSHIELD. When you sit in an American 
living room and watch a television program, 
it is likely that you feel that adoption of 
these abandoned children is the clear solu- 
tion to a simple problem. It seems apparent 
that almost any American home is better 
than an orphanage or an alley or a jungle. 
But while the problem is simple, the solu- 
tion is not. Antiquated, complicated laws 
govern adoptions in Viet Nam. The Amer- 
ican laws are not much more helpful. The 
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orphanages are generally reluctant to put 
themselves out of business by giving up their 
children. And many of the orphanages are 
operated by religious groups that insist on 
very sectarian placements. 

Vigorous attempts within the Congress of 
the United States to make adoptions more 
simple and American responsibility more ob- 
vious haven’t worked. In large numbers, the 
children wait and grow. In much smaller 
numbers, people work to make adoption the 
answer. 

WENTZELL, I don’t think the orphanage 
should be the last stop, I think it should go 
beyond that. I think it should go to a fam- 
ily. I think every child has a right to a fam- 
ily and there are families, there are families 
in the United States and Europe who want 
these children and I think that’s where they 
should be going. 

Over N.Y. adoption 


NoRTHSHIELD, A few get out. Now there are 
international organizations beginning their 
work with the government of South Viet Nam 
to make successful adoptions more likely. 
But the laws and ideas are old and cumber- 
some. For each baby brought happily to a 
waiting American family, there are dozens 
unhappily growing up in orphanages far 
away. 

Over black baby cu 

NorRTHSHIELD. And there is another ques- 
tion: where does each child belong? 

Quor. Adoption is a very good solution for 
abandoned and homeless children, but over- 
seas adoption is a very difficult process. I 
think a few of our children need overseas 
adoption and among these I think many of 
the mixed blood children might benefit from 
overseas adoption but I don’t think that if 
a child is mixed he necessarily needs overseas 
adoption. 

I feel people who want to adopt children 
should be people who feel that they are able 
to provide a loving home, a good home for the 
child. At the present time many people feel 


compelled to adopt Vietnamese children be- 
cause they feel that they have some respon- 
sibility for that. So you might consider, call 
it a guilty complex, and I feel that in adopt- 
ing children these things should be ruled 
out. 


On trucking shot of cribs 


NORTHSHIELD. Miss Quoi must question 
motivations because she has a single-minded 
motivation herself. She must be concerned 
with nothing but the welfare of each child. 


On walk 


NoRTHSHIELD. Most of the adoptions 
come from orphanages but sometimes Miss 
Wentzell must search further. 


Over walking shot 


WENTZELL. I've found that there are 
many different types of orphanges and 
many different types of mothers, of children 
with problems in this country. There are 
many different situations, and each one has 
to be looked at for what it is. 

WENTZELL. It’s too big a problem for 
the country to handle alone. It’s our re- 
sponsibility, too, and we want to help them. 
I want to help them, there are a lot of peo- 
ple who want to help them. The people who 
are trying to adopt want to help them. They 
want to take a life and bring it into their 
home and make something beautiful out of 
a child's life that would have been very sad 
here despite the most desperate efforts of 
orphanages and mothers and even the gov- 
ernment, They just can’t handle the prob- 
lem. One has to help them. 


On weeping woman 
NorTHSHIELD. This woman has had four 
children by American fathers. One has been 
adopted, She is pregnant with a fifth. 
French children 


NORTHSFIELD. France used to own this 
place. In its last years here, the French 
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Army fathered a great many children, lost 
a war and got out. Those remaining chil- 
dren, under French law, were afforded French 
citizenship and a free education in France, 
if their mothers chose to send them. There 
is no precedent for this in the American ex- 
perience. Indo-China never was a colony of 
the United States, the Vietnamese never 
were connected to America through citizen- 
ship or occupation. The mothers of these 
children of French fathers still send their 
children off to France to school and a dif- 
ferent life. They gather at Tan Son Nhut air- 
port to say “adieu.” Literally. Of nearly 7 
thousand children sent to Europe, only 10 
ever have returned to Viet Nam. 
Pullback to victor 


NoRTHSHIELD. The United States, 
through aid programs, with much food and 
money and effort, supports all the social wel- 
fare programs of the Republic fo Viet Nam. 
The Pearl Buck Foundation specifically helps 
the racially-mixed children. And so does 
a tiny, new organization called the Viet- 
namese-American Children’s Fund. It aids 
in adoptions and orphan care from an apart- 
ment in Saigon. 


Vietnamese-American Children’s Fund 


Vicrork Srinivasan. I have more or less 
about sixteen kids under my personal care 
at the moment. Three of them are totally 
abandoned. One a, a the parentage could 
not be established, but I think one of my 
little girls is half-Cambodian and a another 
girl is fathered by a black American and, a, 
the boy also, I believe, a boy, the features I’m 
talking about, was fathered by a black Amer- 
ican. These three children are staying with 
me right under my, under our roof, and we 
are taking care of them, me and my wife. 
Apart from them, I have a few more chil- 
dren who stay with the mothers but I help 
these children go to school, to a boarding 
school, and I pay the school fees. They 
stay in the school where they have their 
education, food and everything, and on 
weekends, every Saturday, the mothers go to 
the school, take the child to her home and 
bring the child back to the school on Sunday 
evening. 


Mother and children in market 


NORTHSHIELD. However many half-Amer- 
ican children there are in Viet Nam, most 
are with their mothers. Each lives the same 
fatherless difficult life as any other half- 
orphan. But they are young and so is the 
incipient feeling here of anti-Americanism. 
Both the children and the feeling of hos- 
tility can be expected to mature. Misfortune 
takes many forms, more here than in most 
places. This woman, for instance, was 
married to an American soldier. Their three 
children have U.S. passports. But they can’t 
use them because they don’t know where 
to go to join their father. He left a year and 
a half ago and sent money to his family here 
for nine months. For the last nine months, 
he has sent none. He’s a black man in Amer- 
ica and no doubt has problems of his own. 

SRINIVASAN. I do definitely recognize a 
special problem with these mixed-blood chil- 
dren because, a, because of their parentage. 
When they grow, they're definitely going to 
encounter some kind of embarrassing situa- 
tions in the society, a, especially the black 
ones. I’m quite sure they're not going to sort 
of, a, they'll be the odd-balls in the society 
and, a, the white ones . .. they're liked 
by most of the Vietnamese people. But even 
then, sometimes or other a crude remark 
can be passed about how the child was 
born, you know, somebody can call them a 
bastard or something like that. 

Regional Director, Care 

ROBERT G. Trort. In terms of a, the, a, the 
black child in particular, I think that patri- 
mony might be one way of assisting these 
children. In other words, these children have 
been fostered by American soldiers so there- 
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fore they should be given the opportunity at 
some point in life to opt for American citi- 
zenship. Now this is a, a, it would give them 
the opportunity to either stay in Viet Nam or 
at some point in their life opt to leave for, for 
the United States where there’s a possibility 
the conditions would be much better for 
their acceptance in the society. Because I 
believe in Viet Nam this, it’s going to be a, 
a very, very difficult thing for them to become 
fully integrated in the society. 

SRINIVASAN. I was separated from my 
father when I was about two years old, I 
believe, I didn’t know that, and, a, I lost my 
mother when I was ten years old. That means 
I became a totally abandoned child when I 
was ten years old. And I know what I missed, 
and I know what these children are missing: 
the love, the care and the personal attention. 
So it’s a sort of personal thing for me that 
I want to give to these children what I 
missed when I was young. 

Trorr, I know myself in terms of my life, 
a, you, you find yourself ostracized. You find 
yourselves being referred to as, say, as 
“nigger.” But here it probably would be a 
much stronger term. Your mother would 
be called a prostitute, a, and you'd be re- 
ferred to, a, in various derogatory terms and 
these are the sorts of things that really get 
home to you. 


Over orphanage scenes 


Trorr, One must always think in terms 
“where do I fit, where do you belong and 
how I fit into any particular setting or situ- 
ation?” So the individual must be able to, 
a, in his own terms, evaluate his own situ- 
ation and be able to figure out how he fits in 
what particular setting and, but the condi- 
tions, a, are such that, a, we're not always 
able to be free. 

Orphans CUs 


NoRTHSHIELD. Freedom's just another 
word for nothing’ left to lose, according to 
& song still popular. Freedom also has been 
denied as the possession of choices. There 
are very few choices if you're the wrong color 
in a place where color matters. It’s critically 
important for everyone to determine where 
he belongs. It’s somewhat more simple to 
know where he doesn’t belong. It’s even more 
difficult to know where you belong if you're 
not sure what you are: half-black, half- 
brown; or half-brown, half-white: if you've 
brutally been told and shown how different 
you are. To know where you don’t belong is 
dificult. To know where you do belong is 
essential. Not to know is not to live. 


ACT V 
China Beach family 


NorTHsHIELD. One day, a year ago, the 
man went home. The woman thought he had 
promised to arrange for her to follow and 
become his wife. She still waits near the 
empty Marine Corps base where she worked 
and lived. She waits and the three children 
wait and the community shuns them. It’s 
beautiful here. And lonely. For the children, 
there are few friends. But they do have a 
mother. And love. 

In hamlets 

NoRrTHSHIELD. This is another fortunate 
child. She has a mother. Her father is an un- 
known soldier, somewhere else. Her mother 
used to have eight children and a husband. 
The husband has been dead for seven years 
and so are three sons who were killed in the 
war. This daughter was born after the woman 
worked at a U.S. Army Base. This one is 
lucky, too. She has a mother and a grand- 
father. Her father probably doesn’t know she 
exists. Surely she doesn’t know that he ever 
did. These people are in hamlets in the 
scarred countryside of South Viet Nam. In 
years past, many of the young girls went to 
the cities, where the Americans were, where 
the jobs were. They worked as maids or bar- 
girls or prostitutes. Now they are back. Most 
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of them with babies have kept them and 
kept hope and trust. 
Birth 
NoORTHSHIELD. From now on, almost every 
new person born in Viet Nam can enter his 
country, sure of his race. He, like each of 
us, will begin naked, soiled, protesting and 
shocked. But he will not be racially-mixed in 
a place where that’s important. 
Orphanages 
NORTHSHIELD. Soon there will be no more 
half-American children born here. But there 
still will be at least 25,000 of them resting 
unwanted, waiting. The governments of the 
United States and of the Republic of Viet 
Nam agree that there are fewer than 25,000. 
Responsible social workers know there are 
more. Whatever the number, each small per- 
son is unique and each is in trouble. The 
two governments also agree that the racially 
mixed children must not be separated, must 
not be helped in special ways that accen- 
tuate their differences. The two governments 
agree that something must be done about 
speeding up the adoption process. They agree 
but there has been no acceleration. The war 
is over—for everybody else. 
Singer 
NorTHSHIELD. The most popular song- 
writer in South Viet Nam writes only about 
war. He’s against it. So the government and 
the Viet Cong—equally—consider him dan- 
gerous. Only the people love him. This is 
what Trinh Cong Son has written: 
I pass to you a mother’s gift 
A sad Viet Nam, a mother’s gift 
A thousand years of Chinese reign 
A hundred years of French domain 
Full twenty years of civil war, 
A mother’s gift: a heap of bones 
A mother’s gift: a hill of tombs 
A full 20 years of civil war, 
A mother’s gift is barren land 
A mother’s gift is burning hands 
A mother’s gift is half-breed men, 
A mother’s gift is two-faced men. 
Over black child freeze frame 
NORTHSHIELD, An Ernest Hemingway short 
story begins with this sentence: “In the fall, 
the war was always here, but we did not go 
to it any more.” The title of the story is 
“In Another Country.” 


FRANK E. BATTAGLIA RETIRES 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of Frank E. Battaglia on June 30 
will mark the end of an era. Only 10 of 
the present Members were here 30 years 
ago when Frank began his labors in the 
House of Representatives. 

During the three decades in wnich he 
has served the people’s Representatives, 
he Las been faithful, loyal, and c_ascien- 
tious. I have been amazed at his ability to 
take down the torrent of words that flows 
from our lips day after day, without los- 
ing his equanimity. No matter how often 
the words are mispronounced, the infini- 
tives split, and the metaphors mixed, 
somehow Frank and his associates 
straighten them out and we read them 
in all their purity the following morning 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. Speaker, when we return to this 
historic Chamber after the Independence 
Day recess, Frank will be gone. We will 
miss him, but it will be some comfort to 
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know that he will be enjoying the begin- 
ning of what we hope will be many happy 
years of a well-deserved retirement. 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION SHOULD RETAIN TAX 
INCENTIVES 


HON. ROBERT P. HANRAHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HANRAHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much talk these days of great reforms 
in our Federal tax structure. Most as- 
suredly, movement in this direction is 
a healthy and progressive indication. The 
dedicated Members who serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means have 
heard long and careful studies on the 
many facets of this complex issue. They 
are to be highly commended for their 
continuing perserverence to the many 
noble goals that fall under the banner of 
“tax reform.” 

There is one aspect of tax reform that 
I hope the Members consider particu- 
larly carefully, though. While they strive 
to achieve more equitable schedules for 
Federal income, gift, and estate taxes, I 
hope the financial dependence of private 
institutions of higher learning on such 
incentives will not be overlooked. Such 
institutions function to a large degree on 
pirvate donations. To discourage this 
support by unfavorable altering the tax 
structure would be to critically jeopar- 
dize the quality of education in this 
country. 

Let me repeat that I have every con- 
fidence in my colleagues who are in- 
volved in writing a tax reform package in 
which this Congress will be able to take 
great pride. I simply take this oppor- 
tunity to urge that this important con- 
sideration not be slighted. Accordingly, 
I submit herewith a resolution adopted 
at the 200th annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of Dickinson College. This 
resolution was brought to my attention 
by Samule W. Witwer, President of the 
Board of Trustees at Dickinson. I am 
very grateful to President Witwer, who is 
a long time friend, for his genuine inter- 
est and concern over this matter: 

Tax LAw ON CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the charitable contribution and 
long-standing governmental policy of provid- 
ing incentives in the Tax Law for Charitable 
Giving comprise a basic tenet of the Ameri- 
can way of life; and, 

Whereas, in the best tradition of citizen- 
ship, the charitable contribution is seen as 
a voluntary, discretionary act in the interest 
of others; and, 

Whereas, the quality and diversity of col- 
lege and university education rely substan- 
tially on private giving; and, 

Whereas, voluntary financial support has 
been a hallmark of American higher educa- 
tion since colonial days; 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Trustees of Dickinson College, by this resolu- 
tion, do hereby assert and record their unani- 
mous support for the retention of present tax 
incentives which, to a large extent, have en- 
abled the College to perform its socially valu- 
able educational services for two hundred 
years. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNISM— 
CHAPTER V 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of my continuing series of state- 
ments analyzing communism as a sys- 
tem and idealogy, today we shall ex- 
amine an aspect which strikes close to 
home, that is, the role of a Communist 
in the parliament—or when a legislator 
is actually not a legislator. 

v 

It is held as an axiom in communism 
that the economic forces of produc- 
tion—base—determine the type and na- 
ture of social, political, and cultural in- 
stitutions—superstructure. In effect, the 
State is a part of the superstructure, 
and in a capitalistic society, the State 
is a tool of oppression of the bour- 
geoisie—owner—class. 

As Marxism-Leninism holds that com- 
munism can only come into existence 
when the proletariat—worker class— 
seizes control of the state, an essential 
commitment to revolution must follow. 
Violent revolution is a tactic which Com- 
munists do not hesitate to employ when 
expedient, but the use of violence has 
its limitations and Communists are 
Machiavellian enough to believe that the 
end justifies the means. Hence, at times 
nonviolence is a more practical form of 
revolution, and Communists have learn- 
ed to make skillful use of nonviolent rev- 
olution in its various forms. One special 
target of nonviolent revolution is the 
seat of power in all capitalist “bour- 
geoisie democracies”—the parliament. 

When necessary, Communists seek to 
influence the parliament by the use of 
devices such as strikes, demonstrations, 
petitions, front organizations, et cetera. 
But even more effectively, where possible 
the Communist Party seeks to elect one 
or more of its members directly to the 
parliament. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the role of a 
Communist in the parliament is not to 
enact laws as much as it is to frustrate 
the will of the non-Communist parlia- 
mentary majority and to exploit the ad- 
vantages inherent to an elective office 
for the purpose of promoting party 
propaganda and programs. A Communist 
in the parliament does not view himself 
as a legislator nor does he regard himself 
to be obligated to the rules, decorum, or 
general purposes of the parliamentary 
system. 

Although the Marxist-Leninist notion 
of revolutionary parliamentarism has ` 
through the years undergone certain 
cosmetic changes and refinements, the 
essential ingredients have remained con- 
stant. As defined in the authoritative 
Thesis of Statutes of the Third Commu- 
nist International, the revolution is to 
be advanced within the walls of the par- 
liament in the following manner: 

REVOLUTIONARY PARLIAMENTARISM 


1. The Communist Party in general and 
its Central Committee should, during the 
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preparatory stage, before the parliamentary 
elections, inspect very carefully the quality 
of the personnel for the parliamentary frac- 
tions. The Central Committee should be re- 
sponsible for the parliamentary Communist 
fraction. The Central Committee shall have 
the undeniable right to reject any candidate 
of any organizations, if it is not perfectly 
convinced that such candidate will carry on 
& real Communist policy while in parliament. 

2. When the elections are over, the orga- 
nization of the parliamentary fractions must 
be wholly in the hands of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party—whether 
the party in general is a lawful or unlawful 
one at the given moment. The chairman and 
the bureau of the parliamentary fraction 
of Communist must be confirmed in their 
functions by the Central Committee of the 
Party. 

3. The Central Committee of the Party 
must have its permanent representative in 
the parliamentary fraction with the right 
of veto. On all important political questions 
the parliamentary fraction shall get prelim- 
inary instructions from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. 

4. A Communist delegate, by decision of 
the Central Committee, is bound to combine 
lawful work with unlawful work. In coun- 
tries where the Communist delegate enjoys 
a certain inviolability, this must be utilized 
by way of rendering assistance to illegal 
organizations and for the propaganda of the 
party. 

5. The Communist members shall take all 
their parliamentary work dependent on the 
work of the Party outside the parliament. 
The regular proposing of demonstrative meas- 
ures, not for the purpose of having them 
passed by the bourgeois majority, but for the 
purpose of propaganda, agitation, and orga- 
nization, must be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the party and its Central Committee. 

7. The Communist deputies must try to get 
in touch (under the control of the party) 
with the revolutionary workingmen, peas- 
ants, and other workers either by corres- 
pondence or otherwise. They must in no way 
act like the Docial Democratic deputies, who 
carry on mere business relations with the 
constituents. They must always be at the 
disposal of the Communist Organizations for 
propaganda work in the country. 

8. Each Communist member must remem- 
ber that he is not a “legislator” who is bound 
to seek agreements with the other legislators, 
but an agitator of the Party, detailed into 
the enemy's camp in order to carry out the 
orders of the Party there. The Communist 
member is answerable not to the wide mass 
of his constituents, but to his own Commu- 
nist Party—whether lawful or unlawful. 

9. The Communist member must speak in 
parliament in such a way as to be understood 
by every workman, peasant, washerwoman, 
shepherd; so that the Party may publish his 
speeches and spread them to the most re- 
mote villages of the country. 


The next chapter shall deal with the 
vanguard—the Communist Party. 


AMENDMENT TO HR. 8916 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I will 
introduce the following amendment to 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
appropriation bill on Friday, Junc 29, for 
the review of my colleagues. I insert the 
following: 
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Amendment to H.R. 8916 offered by Mr. 
RAILSEACK: 

On page 35, at lines 13 and 14, strike “$181,- 
278,000" and insert in lieu thereof $83,372,- 
On page 36, line 23, strike “$12,200,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$12,909,000”. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS REFORM ACT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragedy of the Watergate 
scandal is not so much its indictment of 
those who abuse the power with which 
they were entrusted, but the implication 
that all in Government operate in a 
shady atmosphere where corruption, 
bribes, and dirty tricks are rampant. 

Granted, the current method of financ- 
ing political campaigns can lead to cor- 
ruption. 

Granted, some who participate in the 
electoral process do so solely for financial 
favors bestowed by the winner. 

Granted, big-moneyed interests can 
buy willing politicians. 

Granted, the special interests play for 
high stakes in elections. 

But, Mr. Speaker, simply because a few 
abuse the system, this does not mean 
that all—or even most—of those who 
seek elective office are tools of big- 
moneyed power brokers. 

Simply because a few individuals are 
willing to sell their souls to the highest 
bidder does not mean that all are for 
sale. 

The broad brush of the Watergate, 
however, has touched everyone in public 
life, and the public is, indeed, cynical re- 
garding the meaningfulness and integrity 
of our electoral process. 

Certainly, the time is ripe for a drastic 
reform of the campaign financing system 
that has tempted too many, with too 
much, with too little accountability. 

The slush funds, the suitcases stuffed 
with cash, the laundered money flowing 
from Mexico, and the backdoor big 
money deals must be halted, and faith in 
the integrity of the electoral process must 
be restored. 

As a first step toward preventing future 
“Watergates,” I am today introducing 
legislation which would: First, establish 
a bipartisan Federal Elections Commis- 
sion with complete investigative and 
prosecuting authority; second, impose a 
fiat $1,000 limitation on contributions to 
candidates for the House of Representa- 
tives or the Senate, and a $2,500 limita- 
tion for Presidential candidates; third, 
encourages small contributions and per- 
mits partial public financing; and fourth, 
allows a reasonable amount of free TV 
time for candidates for Federal office. 

FEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


Rather than permit officials to, in ef- 
fect, police their own campaign activities, 
the bill I am offering today would estab- 
lish an independent bipartisan Federal 
Elections Commission charged with the 
authority to investigate and prosecute 
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financial misconduct in Federal cam- 
paigns. This new Agency would take the 
responsibility for monitoring campaigns 
and enforcing the law out of the hands 
of political appointees who may be 
tempted to overlook infractions by their 
benefactors. 
CONTRIBUTIONS LIMITATIONS 


Second, to rid the electoral process of 
the corrupting influence of the special in- 
terests and the big money fatcats, this 
proposal would limit contributions from 
any one source to $1,000 for congres- 
sional and senatorial campaigns and 
$2,500 in Presidential campaigns. 

While present law prohibits contri- 
butions exceeding $5,000, it is so fraught 
with loopholes that it has become al- 
most meaningless. My proposal, however, 
would insure effectiveness by requiring 
candidates to provide written authoriza- 
tion before any political committee 
could receive contributions, or make ex- 
penditures in their behalf. 


FINANCING CAMPAIGNS 


But, rather than rely on the wealthy 
few to finance a campaign, I believe that 
public financing should supplement the 
small, private contributions. 

Thus, this bill provides for a system 
whereby tax credits, small contributions, 
and matching payments from the Fed- 
eral Treasury would be combined to pay 
the costs of congressional, senatorial, 
and Presidential campaigns. 

First, the current tax credit for polit- 
ical contributions would increased from 
$12.50 per taxpayer to $50. 

Second, each contribution of up to $50 
from an individual would be matched by 
an equal sum by the Federal Treasury. 

ACCESS TO RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Due to the great expense involved in 
getting the candidate’s name and mes- 
sage to the voters, campaigns are costly, 
but are not necessarily educational. 
When 30 seconds of television time is 
sold for $5,000, very few candidates can 
afford to use this medium, and, when 
they do, it is usually for the shortest 
time possible. 

Yet, the critical decisions which face 
our country are not simple—they can- 
not be explained in 30 seconds—they are 
not analogous to the benefits of spray 
deodorant or a certain type of soup. 

Issues are complex and positions must 
be explained, often at considerable 
length. 

Thus, my proposal would provide can- 
didates for Federal office with 30-minute 
blocks of publicly subsidized air time. 
Presidential candidates would receive 
five half-hour blocks; senatorial candi- 
dates, three; and House candidates, two. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that the 
public demands a reform of our current 
system of elections, and I believe that 
affirmative congressional action is des- 
perately needed to restore confidence in 
our system of government. 

The Watergate scandal is certainly a 
blot on our history, and it has searred 
and ripped our political fabric. But, if 
nothing else, it points to the need for 
reform, and it issues a very real challenge 
to those of us in public office—a chal- 
lenge that we inust accept and revive the 
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public’s faith in our political institutions 
and the persons who populate those 
institutions. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY REFORM 
HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congressman CHARLES RANGEL and I have 
introduced legislation entitled “The Fed- 
eral Grand Jury Reform Act of 1973.” 
Because of the extreme importance of 
the grand jury’s role in our criminal jus- 
tice system, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to call my colleagues’ attention 
to the pill. 

During the last few years there has 
been growing concern among those in- 
volved in the judicial process that the 
grand jury has ceased to serve its tra- 
ditional role as a guardian of individual 
rights and an instrument of truth, and 
instead has become an instrument used 
to harass political dissidents and quash 
opposition to governmental activity. As 
a result, there have been calls for both 
the reform of the grand jury and for its 
complete abolition. 

The Grand Jury Reform Act of 1973 
answers these calls. Both Congressman 
RANGEL and I believe that the grand jury 
can serve a vitally important role as an 
arbiter of governmental prosecution, and 
as such it should be preserved. But 
changes must be made in the current 
grand jury system, and our legislation 
would make the necessary changes. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion states: 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury. eee 


At the time the Constitution was 
adopted, the grand jury had become ac- 
cepted as a screening device to allow 
prosecution of only those persons whom 
it had probable cause to believe were 
guilty of a crime. Given the Founding 
Fathers’ fears of an oppressive Federal 
Government, it is not surprising that 
they would include the grand jury re- 
quirement in the document designed 
specifically to protect individual rights. 

Unfortunately, the grand jury of to- 
day bears little resemblence to the grand 
jury of 1789. Then, the grand jury was a 
truly independent body initiating prose- 
cutions through presentments based on 
the personal observation and knowledge 
of its members. The royal prosecutor was 
not only allowed into the grand jury 
room. Today, the prosecutor is not only 
allowed into the grand jury room, he 
totally dominates the proceedings. 
Rather than an independent body con- 
ducting inquests and preferring charges 
on its own initiative, today we have a 
grand jury that is used as an investiga- 
tory tool for the prosecutor. The grand 
jury hears the witnesses asked questions 
the prosecutor wants to ask. 

The grand jury witness, denied benefit 
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of having legal counsel present and not 
schooled in the five points of consti- 
tutional and criminal law, may answer 
questions which could constitute implied 
waivers of fundamental constitutional 
rights or lead to incarceration. Not only 
must the witness appear without benefit 
of counsel, but grand jury witnesses may 
be subpenaed to distant cities, sometimes 
by several grand juries, without any re- 
quirement of a showing of probable 
cause or reasonableness on the part of 
the Government. And as a culminating 
blow to individual rights, a witness may 
be indicted on evidence illegally obtained 
and inadmissible at trial. Even though 
the evidence may be suppressed when of- 
fered at trial, the defendant must suffer 
the unnecessary rigor of a public trial. 

The grand jury as we know it today is 
the result of an evolutionary process 
of the common law. Congress has never 
systematically defined the substantive 
powers and purposes of the Federal grand 
jury. Instead, tradition and precedent 
have resulted in a system in which the 
cardinal principles have been formulated 
on a case-by-case basis for judges. It 
is time now for legislators to replace the 
judges, to take an overview of the sys- 
tem, and effect the changes necessary to 
restore the grand jury to its dual role as 
protector of individual rights and in- 
vestigatory body. 

Following is a summary of the major 
provisions of the Federal grand jury 
reform bill of 1973: 

SUMMARY OF EcKHARDT/RANGEL GRAND JURY 
REFORM BILL 

1. It reduces the maaimum permissible 
period of imprisonment from 18 months to 
six months for civil contempt for refusal to 
testify before a grand jury after immunity 
has been granted. It prevents so-called “reit- 
erated contempt” proceedings by making 
the six month limit cumulative, applying it 
to successive periods of incarceration for re- 
fusing to testify before prior, subsequent or 
other grand juries engaged in related in- 
vestigations. 

2. It requires a ten-day interval between 
the notice of a contempt hearing given to a 
witness for refusing to testify and the date 
of the hearing, in order to give the witness 
adequate opportunity to prepare for a hear- 
ing that may result in his confinement for 
contempt, and thereby end the current grand 
jury railroad by which witnesses may find 
themselves subpoenaed in the morning, im- 
munized by noon, and jailed for contempt 
by evening. 

3. It requires bail on appeal of contempt 
orders, unless the Court finds that the ap- 
peal is frivolous or is taken for delay. For 
persons not admitted to bail, it requires 
appeals to be disposed of as soon as prac- 
ticable, pursuant to an expedited court 
schedule, in order to alleviate the burden im- 
posed on appellate courts by present law, 
which requires such appeals to be decided in 
30 days. 

4. It provides a right to quash grand jury 
subpoena or vacate a contempt order if the 
court finds that the choice of venue of the 
grand jury would impose a substantial and 
unnecessary hardship on the witness or his 
family. In making this determination, the 
court may consider the distance involved, 
the significance of the overt acts taking place 
in the jurisdiction, the existence of related 
investigations in more conyenient jurisdic- 
tions, and changed circumstances since the 
witness was originally subpoenaed. The wit- 
ness may move to quash the subpoena in 
any of three districts—the district where he 
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resides, the district where he is served, or the 
district where he is ordered to appear. 

5. It provides a right to quash a grand 
jury subpoena or vacate a contempt order if 
the court finds that a primary purpose of the 
appearance is to obtain evidence regarding 
the activities of a person who is already un- 
der indictment for such activities. 

6. It provides a right to quash a grand jury 
subpoena or vacate a contempt order if com- 
pliance would be unreasonable or oppressive 
in other respects, such as cases involving 
repetitive appearances before a grand jury 
or where merely cumulative testimony is 
sought. 

7. It provides a right to quash to grand 
jury subpoena or vacate a contempt order if 
a primary purpose in imposing or continuing 
incarceration is to punish a witness for his 
refusal to testify. 

8. It provides for a stay of the appearance 
of the witness before a grand jury until a 
motion to quash his subpoena is decided. 

9. It provides a right to appointed counsel 
in contempt proceedings if the witness is 
unable to afford his own counsel. 

10. It provides a right for a witness to have 
counsel present in the grand jury room dur- 
ing his testimony, but for legal advice only. 
Counsel may not disclose grand jury pro- 
ceedings except when ecting in his capacity 
as counsel for the witness, who is permitted 
to disclose grand jury proceedings under 
present law. 

11. It provides a right for a witness to in- 
spect and copy a transcript of his grand jury 
testimony. Free transcripts are made avail- 
able to indigent witnesses. 

12. It requires the attorney for the govern- 
ment, when he starts seeking the indictment 
of a certain individual, to inform the grand 
jury of his intentions, and also inform the 
grand jury of its right to subpoena such in- 
dividual to appear if it so desires. 

13. It requires seven days notice after the 
service of a subpoena before a witness must 
appear before the grand jury, except upon 
a showing of special need by the prosecutor. 

14. It requires a subpoena to notify a wit- 
ness of his right against self-incrimination 
and his right to counsel, including his right 
to appointed counsel, if he is indigent. 

15. It prohibits the introduction before a 
grand jury of evidence obtained in violation 
of an individual's constitutional rights. Cur- 
rent Federal law prohibits the introduction 
of evidence obtained by illegal electronic sur- 
veillance before a grand jury. This provision 
of the bill extends the prohibition to other 
illegally obtained evidence. 

16. It restricts “use” immunity by pro- 
hibiting compelled testimony from being 
used against a witness in all cases except per- 
jury before the grand jury or giving false 
statements to the grand jury. Present law 
being read to allow such testimony to be used 
in other unrelated perjury or false statement 
prosecutions. 

17. It provides a right to counsel or ap- 
pointed counsel in immunity hearings. 

18. It prohibits immunity from being 
granted unless adequate safeguards are taken 
to minimize the danger that a foreign prose- 
cution may be brought against a witness, 
based on compelled testimony under an im- 
munity order. 

19. It requires the court to find, before an 
immunity order is granted, that the testi- 
mony sought is relevant to a legitimate law 
enforcement investigation. 

20. To insure that the compelled testimony 
of a witness granted “use” immunity is not 
later used against him, the bill requires the 
government to submit a summary of evidence 
relating to criminal activity by the witness. 

21. It limits “use” immunity to the investi- 
gation of serious offenses (those for which 
electronic surveillance under court order is 
currently available). The bill requires the 
“transactional” form of immunity to be 
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granted if immunity is desired in the investi- 
gation of other offenses. 

22. If a witness who is compelled to testify 
under an immunity order is later charged 
with an offense, the bill requires his indict- 
ment to be handed down by a grand jury 
other than the one before which he testified. 

23, It requires detailed annual grand jury 
reports by the Attorney General for each 
Federal judicial district, describing grand 
jury investigations and immunity grants, in- 
cluding the number of requests for immu- 
nity, the number approved, the number of 
contempt orders, the duration of confine- 
ments for contempt, and the number of con- 
victions obtained through immunity orders. 
The bill also requires the reports to describe 
data banks and other procedures by which 
grand jury information is processed, stored, 
and used by the Department of Justice. 


MEXICO GAINS IN WAR ON DOPE 
TRAFFIC—PART I 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years our neighbor to the south 
has made remarkable strides in dealing 
with the illegal drug traffic. In commu- 
nities like San Diego in close proximity 
to the border, we face a particular prob- 
lem with smuggled narcotics. Many 
‘Americans are not aware of the major 
drug cleanup effort being undertaken by 
Mexican officials and I would like to call 
the following special report from the 


June 17 San Diego Union to the atten- 
tion of my House colleagues: 


Asovur 100 LAWMEN SLAIN—MExico GAINS IN 
War on DOPE TRAFFIC 


(By Vi Murphy) 

Although more than 100 law enforcement 
personnel and Army troops have been slain 
in a running battle against narcotics smug- 
gling, Mexico is continuing an intensive in- 
ternal war to staunch the flow of contraband 
drugs. 

Across the sprawling deserts and through 
the lush plantation areas, combat rages 
against the tightly organized smuggling 
racket which markets billions of dollars of 
illegal drugs annually in the United States. 

It has been a desparate battle with a fear- 
ful loss of life and equipment sustained on 
both sides. 

But officials in the United States and Mex- 
ico feel progress is being made. Informants 
report the price of drugs is going up on the 
street and the quality is going down. 

Also, recently, Mexican law enforcement 
units were reinforced by American agents 
and equipment to create an international 
strike force that has scored several dramatic 
victories against the racketeers. 

The vast international drug traffic has 
been squeezed the last five months in a giant 
pincer movement as Mexican and American 
federal agents moved in from both sides of 
the border. 

More than a half dozen of Mexico’s most 
powerful drug operations have been caught 
in a 2,000 mile border dragnet but the vic- 
tories have been costly in lives of Mexican 
law enforcement and public funds. 

Mexico has lost more than 100 policemen, 
federal judicial officers, undercover men and 
army troops in the past two years in the 
fight against drug smugglers. 

An entire squad of Mexican soldiers was 
wiped out by machine gun fire from ambush 
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as they marched through a dense jungle to 
destroy a marijuana plantation. 
TOP UNDERCOVER MEN SLAIN 

Seven of Mexico’s top Federal Judicial 
Police undercover men have been murdered 
by the drug underworld. 

Two Mexican agents were shot to death 
as law enforcement forces converged on a 
large-scale drug operation run by the Cantu 
family near the village of China, 80 miles 
south of Laredo, Tex. 

More than 36 police officers have been as- 
sassinated in Nuevo Laredo, 150 miles south 
of San Antonio, Tex. 

Federal Judicial Police Commander Ever- 
ardo Perales Rios was machine-gunned last 
July on the street. 

A young American ex-Marine working 
undercover with Mexican agents was found 
dead in the northern desert where he had 
been bound to stakes and his tongue cut 
out—a warning to informers. 

Federal District Attorney Salvador del Toro 
Rosales has been warned by the underworld 
he is marked for assassination. 

POLICE COMMANDER THREATENED 

Federal Judicial Police Commander Alberto 
Francisco Peral Orea has also been threaten- 
ed. But the two officials continue to investi- 
gate, raid and prosecute in Nuevo Laredo. 

As Mexican officials and army troops fight 
the drug traffic and die, the stream of drugs 
continues to flow steadily northward from 
the rich agricultural states of Sinaloa, Jalisco, 
Guerrero, northern Michoacan and from 
Latin American countries that traffic through 
Mexico as an international crossroads. 

Five months ago, Mexican and American 
law enforcement officials joined forces in a 
newly-organized, tough task force that has 
turned the 2,000 mile border into a sweeping 
chess game. 

Cutting off the flow of marijuana is one 
main goal of the strike force. Heroin is an- 
other. Cocaine is another. 

A multitude of other drugs have also been 
scooped up in Mexico including ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates, peyote, hashish, and 
mushrooms that produce a psychedelic effect. 

ALONG BORDER, INTO INTERIOR 

The smuggling war ranges along the bor- 
der and into the interior of Mexico. 

The border town of Nuevo Laredo, 150 miles 
south of San Antonio, Tex., has been a 
notorious battleground for more than a year. 

San Luis, 20 miles south of Yuma, Ariz., 
has been one of the most bizarre combat 
areas in Mexico, the hub of a five-month 
running battle that isn't over yet. 

Federal troops keep a watchful eye on the 
rugged mountain country east of Culiacan 
where one of Mexico’s most powerful drug 
barons, Pedro Aviles, is reportedly hiding out. 

“The Mexicans are doing the best they 
can with what they have in a tough situa- 
tion,” said Joseph Arpaio, regional U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs di- 
rector for Latin America, who has been 
headquartered in Mexico City for 3% years. 

He explained, “The Mexican authorities 
have seized a tremendous tonnage of mari- 
juana and an impressive amount of other 
drugs. 

“They are doing a tremendous job that they 
are not being fairly recognized for doing.” 

Gov. Milton Castellanos Everardo of Baja 
California unleashed a strong offensive at the 
border drug traffic after he took office in 
December, 1971. 

Within seven months, more than $80 mil- 
lion worth of marijuana, heroin, cocaine and 
pilis had been seized and destroyed by the 
State Judicial Police headed by Commander 
Salvador Hirales Barrera. 

“We thought we could hit them hard and 
let them know we meant business and run 
them out, but the smugglers just kept on 
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coming,” said Francisco Santana, equivalent 
of lieutenant governor of Baja. 

He added, “It is like trying to hold back a 
strong river. Until you dynamite its source 
you can't stem the flow.” 

Castellanos Everardo has ordered a con- 
tinuing search and seizure campaign by the 
State Judicial Police. 

Federal Judicial Police units and army 
troops have also waged a strong campaign in 
Baja California. 

Federal District Attorneys Carlos Roncaglia 
in Ensenada and Alfonso Lopez Quiroga in 
Tijuana have spearheaded intensive investi- 
gations and maintained a tough prosecution 
line on arrested drug violators. 


WIDE VARIETY OF DRUG RUNNERS 


Contraband drug runners include Ameri- 
can college students and other young adven- 
turers, professional persons and businessmen. 

Recently a middle-aged woman in an ad- 
vanced stage of pregnancy was caught at the 
border with a station wagon load of mari- 
juana. 

Drugs are transported across the border in 
light aircraft, cars, campers, vans, cabin 
cruisers and ocean-going freighters. 

Recently the famous Mexican ship, Don 
Miguel, was raided in Los Angeles harbor 
after arriving from Mazatlan with a large 
cache of marijuana aboard. 

Even more recently a young American 
clutched a pillow in his arms at a Hermosillo 
police station, and giggled as he stared at a 
tall Mexican detective while his two com- 
panions watched nervously. 

Federal District Attorney Francisco Saha- 
gun Baca quietly studied the plastic bag con- 
taining 15 ounces of high quality heroin, 
worth $125,000 on the street in the U.S., that 
the detective had just fished out of the pil- 
low held by the giggling youth. 

“He’s high,” the detective remarked as he 
looked at the wide, dilated pupils of the 
American's eyes. “They didn’t used to let the 
users run this stuff but we are seeing every- 
thing now.” 


THREE ARRESTED AT ROADBLOCK 


The three had been picked up in a road- 
block on a Sonoran highway as they drove 
back to the United States from Mazatlan, 

Sahagun Baca relaxes on his rare days away 
from the office flying around the state in a 
light plane spotting new roadblock locations 
and scrutinizing the cars moving below. 

The Mexican drug traffic is organized into 
more than a half dozen underworld organiza- 
tions, each headed by a leader known to au- 
thorities on both sides of the border. 

The Mexican drug families once moved 
about Mexico with ease. Some enjoyed social 
prominence. But now they are hunted, mem- 
bers are being arrested and some have been 
forced into hiding. 

In a 13-month period ending in February 
this year, 5,500 plantations and farms grow- 
ing cannabis sativa, the hemp plant produc- 
ing marijuana and hashish, were destroyed 
by Mexican authorities along with 6,949 
opium poppy farms. 

A spokesman for the Mexican Justice De- 
partment, headed by cabinet minister Pedro 
Ojeda Paullarda, said that in the same 13- 
month period, 310 pounds of heroin was 
seized, 438 tons of marijuana, 41 pounds of 
morphine, 270 pounds of cocaine and 15,025,- 
000 barbiturate capsules and pills, 

The past four months, 2,300 marijuana and 
8,215 opium poppy farms and plantations 
have been raided, according to officials in the 
Mexican Justice Department, agency super- 
vising the drug war. 

DRUG CONFISCATIONS SINCE FEBRUARY 

Drugs confiscated in Mexico since February 
include 155 tons of marijuana, a half ton 
of cannabis seeds, 1,400 pounds of hashish, 
90 pounds of opium, 55 pounds of heroin, 152 
pounds of cocaine and 1,200,257 barbiturate 
capsules and pills. 
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More than 11,736,000 amphetamine cap- 
sules and pills were captured in the 13-month 
period ending in February and another 805,- 
000 have been seized since then. 

Mexican drug arrests for the 13-month 
period included 2,356 Mexican nationals, 54 
of whom were farmers and plantation own- 
ers, and 394 foreigners, many of whom were 
Americans. 

Since February, 765 Mexican nationals have 
been arrested, including 136 farmers, and 
132 foreigners, including Americans. 

Arpaio said Americans are in prisons on 
narcotics convictions or charges in Baja 
California, Nogales, Hermosillo, Acapulco 
and Mexico City. 

Confiscated equipment used for running 
drugs included 743 ground vehicles, 15 air- 
planes and two ships during the 13-month 
period, 

Since February, the Mexicans have con- 
fiscated 197 ground vehicles, 31 airplanes and 
three ships, the Justice Department official 
said, 

In addition, sizable supplies of contraband 
drugs slipping through the Mexican net are 
caught at the international border by Ameri- 
can authorities. 

U.S. CUSTOMS LISTS SEIZURES 

U.S. Customs officials reported seizures in 
1972 included 68.6 pounds of heroin in 352 
seizures; 22 grams of opium in five seizures; 
39.9 pounds of cocaine in 135 seizures. 

Customs agents also captured 302,806 
pounds of marijuana in 2,994 seizures; 172 
pounds of hashish in 154 seizures and 11.3 
million pills in 680 seizures, 

U.S. narcotics officials consider use of 
heroin the major American drug problem. 
Cocaine ranks second, 


MINNESOTA VET DISCUSSES 
AMNESTY 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a very good letter from one of 
my constituents, Mr. Ronald J. Svihel of 
Madelia, Minn., regarding the subject of 
amnesty. Mr. Svihel, a veteran of the 
Vietnam conflict and a survivor of the 
bloody Tet offensive of 1968, expresses a 
viewpoint which I believe is shared by a 
very large number of our fellow 
Americans. 

In view of the bills on this subject 
pending in Congress, I request unani- 
mous consent to introduce Mr. Svihel’s 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: It has come 
to my attention through the V.F.W. orga- 
nization that there have been Congressional 
hearings on the matter of amnesty. I wish 
to make my feelings known to you as I am a 
veteran of the Vietnam conflict and served 
during the 1968 Tet Offensive. It is my opin- 
ion and that of the V.F.W. that amnesty is 
not a matter for the Congress to decide. 

Laws govern cases of draft-dodging, deser- 
tion and leaving the country illegally. These 
men must face the courts. I am opposed to 
the granting of any general amnesty. No 
American should expect more than justice— 
no American need settle for anything less, 
Amnesty means forgiveness. We cannot pro- 
vide forgiveness for them. Close friends of 
mine and I served and paid the price, some 
with their very lives. Those who deserted 
must now pay their price. 
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I do not believe I could stomach being 
called an American if my country would 
grant amnesty for those who didn’t have the 
stomach to live up to their obligations to 
their country. Men died obeying the law and 
men have been badly crippled because they 
served their country. Now please don't make 
their sacrifices worthless by granting 
amnesty. 

I firmly believe that those who served 
should not be dishonored by those who did 
not, 

Very truly yours, 
RONALD J. SVIHEL. 


RT. REV. ARCHPRIEST FEODOR 
KOVALCHUK 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. CARNEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last week marked the 25th anniversary 
of the ordination of the Right Reverend 
Mitred Archpriest Feodor Kovalchuk, 
pastor of Nativity of Christ Orthodox 
Catholic Parish. It was my privilege to 
participate in the silver jubilee banquet 
held in his honor on Sunday, June 24, 
1973, at the Tippecanoe Country Club 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

I am fortunate to be considered a per- 
sonal friend of Father Kovalchuk. He is 
a man who has enriched the lives of the 
countless number of people who have 
known him over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert into the Recorp 
an account of the testimonial held in 
honor of Rt. Rev. Archpriest Feodor 
Kovalchuk: 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY IN HOLY PRIEST- 
HOOD OF ARCHPRIEST FEODOR KOVALCHUK, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, JUNE 24, 1973 
Father Feodor was born 5 March 1924 to 

the family of Priest Sawa and Matushka 

Rose in Wakaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. Soon 

his parents were assigned to a small country 

parish in Holdingford, Minnesota, where he 
received his elementary education and grad- 
uated as valedictorian from the Upsala High 

School, Upsala, Minnesota. Father Feodor 

studied at Concord State College in Athens, 

West Virginia before transferring to Colum- 

bia University and St. Vladimir's Orthodox 

Theological Seminary in New York City. In 

1945 he graduated with the A.B. degree from 

Columbia and the following year, since both 

disciplines were carried simultaneously after 

successfully completing 90 semester hours 
of work, he was graduated from the semi- 
nary. He was ordinated Deacon by the Most 

Reverend Macarius (Illinsky), Metropolitan 

of the Aleutian Islands and North America, 

Patriarchal Exarch for North and South 

America, on 13 June 1948 at St. Nicholas 

Cathedral in New York City; and, Priest on 

20 June 1948 by His Eminence, Metropolitan 

Macarius. 

the Dean, Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik, at 

Pastor” of the Cathedral while the Metro- 

politan and the Dean were at the Church 

Father Feodor was assigned assistant to 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, and was the “acting 
celebrations in Moscow. He was placed in 
charge of the “English speaking parish” of 
the Cathedral and the Paraecclesia of the 
Nativity of the Holy Theotokos. A large group 
of young people were organized into a so- 
ciety Known as “Club Druzya” which be- 
came the nucleus of the “youth” parish. As 
a young priest and assistant to the dean, 
he was to appear on New York City radio 
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(WEVD) on the program “Adventure in 
Jobs” and gave widespread publicity to the 
work which was being carried on at St. 
Nicholas Cathedral. 

In December 1948 Father Feodor was as- 
signed to St. George Serbian church in Pitts- 
burgh which had been organized before the 
turn of the century and was in the jurisdic- 
tion of St. Nicholas Cathedral. In early 1949 
he was temporarily assigned to care for the 
St. Seraphim of Sarov mission parish in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts to which belonged 
noted scholars from Harvard, and, which 
was organized by the late Princess Poutiatin, 
subsequently Mother Seraphima. 

A couple of summer months in 1949 were 
spent in the Mid-west, at the “home parish” 
where Father Feodor had grown up. He took 
care of the Holdingford, Minnesota parish 
and was able to get a priest assigned to the 
church by our bishop. He was then sent to 
Holy Trinity parish in Baltimore, Maryland 
which was to experience much activity: 
Among the many-sided activity of Father 
Feodor there was the parish cemetery which 
had to be transfered to a new location, the 
temple and the rectory were completely re- 
novated, religious education classes for every- 
one were instituted, etc. Two young men of 
the parish began to study for the Priesthood 
and are presently serving the Holy Church 
as priests. Since his assignment to Nativity 
of Christ in Youngstown, another young 
man, encouraged by Father Feodor, was or- 
dained to the Priesthood. 

On 1 February 1952 Father Feodor assumed 
his duties as Pastor of Nativity of Christ 
Church in Youngstown. Father Feodor led 
the parishioners in the development of a 
building program which in 1955/56 saw the 
completion of one of the most beautiful tem- 
ples in the area and a new rectory accord- 
ing to his plans. After the mortgage was paid 
the Holy Altar was consecrated by His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Dositheus (lvanchenko) on 
16 May 1965. The blessing of the temple and 
the “Rite of Placing the Antimension” was 
conducted by Archimandrite Dositheus Ivan- 
chenko in April 1956. Several years ago Father 
was instrumental in purchasing the adjacent 
property for future expansion. 

In additional to his parochial duties, Father 
Feodor enrolled at Loyola of the East College 
in Baltimore and did post-graduate work in 
Education. His studies were interrupted by 
the transfer to Youngstown. However, in 
1967 he won his M.A, degree from Western 
Reserve University in Slavic and East Euro- 
pean studies and, by 1970 completed 12 hours 
of the Doctoral Program at Case-Western 
Reserve in Cleveland. 

In 1963, the Chairman of the History De- 
partment of Youngstown University Dr. 
David Behen invited Fr. Feodor to fill in for 
the Russian history instructor who was on 
@ sabbatical. However, Father remained for 
several more years in the History Department 
teaching courses in Russian history, Soviet 
history, Medieval history, and was asked to 
join the Language Department of the Uni- 
versity where he taught Russian, Russian 
literature and Russian Culture until spring 
of 1970. During the 1970-71 Academic Year, 
he has taught courses in Russian history, 
Soviet history, Medieval history and Con- 
temporary Civilization at Mount Union Col- 
lege in Alliance, Ohio. Since 1970 he has 
taught Russian language at Woodrow Wilson 
High School in Youngstown, and currently 
teaches there. He also has taught Russian at 
Chaney High School in Youngstown during 
the 1971-72 school year. In January of this 
year he was visiting instructor at Westmin- 
ster College in New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania where he taught a four week intensified 
course entitled “Orthodox Catholic Chris- 
tianity.” He has also participated in academ- 
ic symposiums on Russia, the Orthodox 
Church, and related topics. He has lectured 
to various groups, institutions and schools. 

Father Feodor has been involved for about 
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twelve years in the Church Catechetical Pro- 
gram as instructor. He has served as Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Orthodox Catechetical 
Association and Conference Chairman. This 
conference is held annually each summer at 
Michigan State University as part of its Con- 
tinuing Education Program, 

Father Feodor is a member of the National 
Slavic Honor Society “Dobro Slovo,” and the 
American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages. He also holds 
membership in the Ohio Academy of His- 
tory, and in the Alumni Association of St. 
Viadimir Orthodox Theological Seminary. 
He actively participates in the local Com- 
mittee of Community Concern of which he 
is amember. He was the first Orthodox priest 
to be invited to give the benediction at 
the Youngstown University graduation ex- 
ercises in August 1967; he also gave the in- 
vocation and benediction at the Woodrow 
Wilson High School commencement in June 
1968. 

Among other honors and distinctions con- 
ferred upon him was the election as Vice- 
President of the Eastern Orthodox Cateche- 
tical Association; he has served as Executive 
Secretary for the Patriarchal Parishes of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in the United 
States for the past three years and was 
appointed to this post by Metropolitan 
Nikodim; and he is a member of the Bish- 
op’s Council. He has written for Diocesan 
publications and has served as circulation 
manager and translator of most of the ma- 
terial from Russian into English for the last 
five years of the Church’s journal; he serves 
presently as the Publishing Editor for One 
Church, although he has been associated 
with the journal in various capacities, in- 
cluding that of Editor, since the early fif- 
ties. He was appointed Liturgist of the Cen- 
tral States Deanery. He has translated most 
of the material and compiled the “Abridged 
Typican,” now being enlarged by addi- 
tional translations; in addition, he has com- 
piled and prepared the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Parish book, subsequently published as 
“The Holy Liturgy and Other Prayers;" he 
has recently compiled and had printed “The 
Prosthesis" and “The Vesting” as part of the 
activity of the Central States Deanery. 

For “zealous Church work” in 1952 Father 
Feodor was awarded the Hypogonation and 
the Skouphos. On 5 August 1952, by special 
Ukaz of His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, he was 
appointed a member of the Exarchal Coun- 
cll, subsequently elected at each Convocation 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, In 1954 
Father Feodor was awarded the Kamilavkion 
and the right to wear the gold pectoral 
Cross. As member of the Exarchal Council he 
worked day and night with Metropolitan 
Hermogenes and his secretary Professor Alex- 
ander F. Shishkin in preparing all the ma- 
terials for the Convocation and adopting the 
Constitution which set a new course for the 
Church in America. In November and De- 
cember 1955 he made his first visit to Russia 
as part of a six priest delegation from the 
United States. After this trip, in cooperation 
with Fathers Joseph Dzvonchik and David 
Abramtsev, he published a lengthy account 
of the trip. He was elevated to the rank of 
Archpriest at the hands of the late Metropo- 
litan Boris (Vyk) on 27 February 1955. In 
December of that year he was awarded the 
“Patriarchal Grammata” by Patriarch Alexis. 
and another one last year (1972) by Patri- 
arch Poemen. Father Feodor was received in 
audience by His Holiness Patriarch Alexis 
several times, and by Patriarch Poemen. 

In 1958 he was awarded the jeweled pec- 
toral Cross and the right to wear the Palitza. 
By Ukaz of the Holy Father Patriarch Alexis 
he was awarded the Order of St. Vladimir 
First Class, conferred upon him by Metro- 
politan Boris on 1 May 1960 at the Nativity 
Church. 

In August-September 1960 Father Feodor 
spent about six weeks in the Soviet Union 
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and was elevated to the rank of Mitred Arch- 
priest by His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis. The 
solemn investiture took place in the Holy 
Theophany Patriarchal Cathedral in Moscow 
by his Excellency, Bishop Nikodim (now Me- 
tropolitan), where Father had the distinct 
honor and privilege to wear the precious sil- 
ver mitre of the late Patriarch Sergius, of 
blessed memory, at the liturgy. In 1963 he was 
invited to participate in the Golden Jubilee 
celebrations marking 50 years of the episco- 
pal consecration of His Holiness, Patriarch 
Alexis, and the Annual St. Sergius Day cele- 
brations of the Russian Church. He was also 
invited to visit the Church institutions, her 
clergy and temples in Russia by the Patriarch 
and spent over two weeks there. In February 
1964 he was the secretary and translator to 
Metropolitan John (Wendland) while parti- 
cipating in the Central Committee meetings 
of the World Council of Churches at Odessa. 
The previous year he took part in similar 
meetings of the WCC in Rochester, New York 
as a simultaneous translator. 

In May 1968 Father was an official delegate 
to the solemnities marking the 50th Anni- 
versary of the Restoration of the Moscow 
Patriarchate and was able to visit Yaroslavl’ 
and other Russian cities for about two weeks. 
During the month of July, 1968, he was an 
official delegate of the Church to the Fourth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
in Uppsala, Sweden. Upon returning from 
Sweden, he visited Moscow for the week-end. 
On still another occasion, in 1969, he was 
part of a three-man delegation from the 
American Exarchate to a Church meeting In 
Tokyo, Japan and via Moscow spent two days 
there. He was an Official delegate from the 
clergy to the Local (Regional) Council of the 
Russian Orthodox Church which elected His 
Holiness Peomen, Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Rus, in 1971 at the ancient monastery of 
the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius at Zagorsk, 
U.S.S.R. where the Council met. Finally, 
Father led a Pilgrimage to the holy shrines of 
the Church in Russia during the summer of 
1971, 

Father Feodor married Anna Ivanoyna 
Korewik in May 1948 and they are the par- 
ents of three children: Sergius, a graduate 
of Youngstown State University, and present- 
ly doing graduate work in art; Basilissa, a 
sophomore language major at Youngstown 
State; and, Natalia who is in the seventh 
grade. 

Fr, Vladimir Demshuk: “This brief bio- 
graphical sketch cannot hope to portray the 
years of study and scholarship which have 
marked Archpriest Feodor’s life, nor the long 
hard years of service which he has given to 
Christ’s Church. These few pages have failed 
to mention the faithful and unfaltering na- 
ture of his pastoral ministrations to the 
orthodox faithful who have been delivered 
into his care by our Lord. We—your parish- 
iloners—lift our hearts in prayer to Almighty 
God that on this day, your silver jubilee, He 
will send down upon you His grace and His 
blessings granting you His great mercies. We 
pray that He will grant you many, many 
years.” 

A PARENT'S REMINISCENCES 


Mitred Archpriest Sawa and Matushka 
Kovalchuk: “While in a parish in Minnesota, 
I traveled occasionally to North Dakota and 
Wisconsin in caring for a number of smaller 
Orthodox communities. Back home, however, 
in the Holdingford, Minnesota parish I often 
left behind my nine-year old son Feodor and 
provided him with an outline for a “liturgi- 
cal worship" and later on with a short sermon 
which he was to deliver to the congregation 
that gathered to pray and to listen to the 
sermon. 

“I recall Feodor becoming involved in try- 
ing his skills at being publisher and printer 
for he would print a small newspaper entitled 
The Arrow. Even to this day this interest and 
the skills he had begun to learn as a boy have 
not deserted him, 
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“It was apparent, even while he was yet a 
boy, that he had a ‘calling’ to Holy Orders and 
I remember that he sometimes ‘played 
Church’ outside the sanctuary while he also 
was deeply interested in assisting me in the 
liturgical services, I recall that he always had 
a dream of building an ‘Orthodox-style’ tem- 
ple one day, and despite many problems and 
obstacles, this dream became a reality here 
in Youngstown. His firm determination, his 
vocational goals, formed in childhood were 
held by him with an unrelenting determina- 
tion and though some may have tried to di- 
vert him from his goals, no one was able to 
do so. Motivated by what was certainly a di- 
vinely-given vocation, my son persisted and 
today I have the joy of seeing his dreams a 
reality.” 

IN GIVING HONOR TO OUR FATHER FEODOR, WE 

DEDICATE THIS POEM TO MOTHER MARY COS- 

SACK 


(By Leda and John Hartwell Taras) 


They are not gone who pass beyond the clasp 
of hand—out from the strong embrace; 

They are but come so close, we need not 
grope with hands, nor look to see, nor 
try to catch the sound of feet— 

They have put off their shoes softly to walk 
by day, within our thoughts, to tread 
at night—our dream led paths of sleep. 

They are not lost who find the sunset gate— 
the goal of all their faithful years. 

Not lost are they who reach the summit of 
their climb—the peak above the 
clouds and storms, 

They are not lost who find the light of sun 
and stars and God. 

They are not dead who live in hearts they 
leave behind. 

In those whom they have blessed, they live 
a life again and shall live through the 
years eternal life, and grow each day 
more beautiful as time declares their 
good forgets the rest and proves their 
immortality. 

THE PROGRAM, SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1973 


10:00 A.M.: Pontifical Divine Liturgy of 
Thanksgiving Nativity of Christ Church. 

Chief celebrant: His Excellency, The Pa- 
triarchal Vicar, Bishop Makary. His Excel- 
lency Theodosius, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia; Mitred Archpriest Photius 
Donahue, Dean of Central States; Mitred 
Archpriest Sawa Kovalchuk, father of the 
Jubilarian; Archpriest Dennis Hayriliak, Dean 
of Eastern States; Priest John Psinka, Pastor 
St. John's, Campbell, Ohio; Priest Vladimir 
Demshuk, Pastor St. Nicholas, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; and Jubilarian Archpriest Feodor 
Kovalchuk. 

The Choir under the direction of Reader 
Vladimir Maksimoff, 

The ushers: John Holowach, Jr., Stephen 
Holowach, Theodore Liszka, John Krzanow- 
sky. 

Special guest: His Excellency, James W. 
Malone, Bishop of Youngstown. 

2:00 P.M.: The Silver Jubilee Banquet and 
Ball, Tippicanoe Country Club on Tippicanoe 
Road. 

Prayer by the Assembly and the blessings 
by His Excellency Bishop Makary. 

Introduction of the Toastmaster, Father 
Vladimir Demshuk, Chairman. 

The Toastmaster, Dr. Matthew Siman, 

Presentation of Guests and Remarks. 

Address, Rt. Rev. Archpriest Photius Dona- 
hue, Ph. D., Dean, Pastor St. Andrew’s of E. 
Lansing, Mich. Prof., Dept. of Religion, Mich, 
State University. 

Hierarchical Address, His Excellency, The 
Most Reverend Bishop Makary. 

Response, Rt. Rev. Archpriest Feodor Ko- 
valchuk. 

Closing Prayer by the Assembly and Bless- 
ings by the Bishop. 

Music; The Versatones. 

Honorary Chairmen: Judge John Leskovy- 
yansky, Dr. Alex Rosenblum, Dr. Alvin W. 
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Skardon, Dr. James W. Kiriazis, Dr. David 
M. Behen, Dr. Matthew Siman, Mr. Sergei 
(George) Markovsky. 

Co-Chairman: Fr. and Matushka Vladimir 
Demshuk, Mr. & Mrs. Michael Karuschak, Mr. 
& Mrs. John Holowach, Sr., Mr. & Mrs, Michael 
Evankovich, Mrs. Helen Krzanowsky, Mr. & 
Mrs. John Budrevich, Mrs. Anna Calesh, Mrs. 
Alexandria Faust, Mrs. Mary Furin, Mr. & 
Mrs. John Holowach, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Demshuk, Miss Martha Demshuk. 


THE AUTHORITY AND DIGNITY OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


For great is the dignity of the priesthood. 
Whose sins you shall forgive Christ says, 
they are forgiven; and because of this the 
Apostle Paul says: Obey your superiors and 
be subject to them (Heb, 13:17), and hoid 
them in great respect and reverence. ... 

But the priest, even should he order his 
own life in a fitting manner, yet does not 
scrupulously have due care for both your life, 
and the lives of those about him, shall go 
with the wicked in everlasting fire; and so 
he oftentimes while not failing in his own 
conduct will perish because of yours, if he 
has not done all that belonged to him to do. 

Knowing then the greatness of their dan- 
ger, treat them with much consideration, For 
as the Apostle Paul goes on to say: They 
watch for your souls; and not simply this, but 
as having to render an account of them. Be- 
cause of this you must treat them with 
honor. ... 

The priest. If he is held in honor of you, 
he will be able to take care of what relates to 
yourselves. . . . Because of this, Paul the 
Apostle says: On behalf of Christ, therefore, 
we are ambassadors, God, as it were, appeal- 
ing through us. (2 Cor. 5:20) 

For the gifts of the Spirit are many. And 
so Christ goes on: Whose sins you shall for- 
give they are forgiven them; and whose sins 
you shall retain, they are retained, indicating 
what kind of power He was giving. Later how- 
ever after fifty days, they received the power 
of miracles. And accordingly He says: You 
shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit 
coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses 
unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea. 

But why do I say priests? For neither an 
angel, nor an archangel can do anything in 
regard to what is given us by God. It is the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit Who 
disposes of all things; the priest lends his 
tongue and puts forth his hand... . Keeping 
all these things before our mind, let us both 
fear God and hold His priests in reverence; 
showing them every respect, that through our 
own worthy manner of living, and because of 
obedience to them, we may receive from God 
a great reward, by the grace and love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to Whom there is honor, 
glory and praise, now and ever, unto ages of 
ages. Amen.—St. John Chrysostom, 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO END FORCED 
BUSING OF CHILDREN TO 
ACHIEVE. RACIAL BALANCE IN 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HUDNUT III 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
25, I signed “discharge petition No. 1” 
that had been filed with the Clerk of the 
House by my freshman Republican col- 
league, the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bearp), the pur- 
pose of which petition is to gain consid- 
eration by the House of Representatives 
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for a proposed constitutional amendment 
to end the forced busing of America’s 
schoolchildren for the purpose of achiev- 
ing racial balance in our public schools. 

In so doing, I hold no brief for the 
particular wording of this proposed 
amendment—House Joint Resolution 
286—because there are other similar ones 
in the hopper. But my purpose in sign- 
ing the petition is to stimulate action on 
this matter. It is my understanding that 
no hearings on this subject are being 
held by the House Judiciary Committee, 
that none are contemplated, and that as 
@ consequence, all congressional action 
concerning busing has come to a stand- 
still. I would hope this information is 
erroneous and that some action will be 
forthcoming soon. If the effort to secure 
218 signatures on the discharge petition 
helps achieve this end, then so much 
the better. 

The American people have a right to 
hear this issue debated. With all due re- 
spect to House procedures, I do not think 
they should ever be used to stifle discus- 
sion of important issues, or block legisla- 
tion that reflects the will of the people. 
Our democracy is neither open nor free 
if that is the case. This issue of forced 
busing is one of the most vexing, con- 
troversial and crucial issues facing the 
American people today. Many citizens 
feel very strongly that it is wrong, others 
that it is desirable. We believe in major- 
ity rule. So let us debate—and decide. 


AMEDEO PETER GIANNINI 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a proud 
member of the Italo-American delegation 
in the House, I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to another gen- 
tleman who shares this fine heritage and 
who is being honored today by the U.S, 
Postal Service in San Mateo, Calif. A 
21-cent postage stamp is being issued to- 
day in honor of Amedeo Peter Giannini 
who was the founder of regional branch 
banking in America. 

Mr. Giannini, like myself, was the 
American born son of Italian immigrant 
parents. He retired from active partici- 
pation in his family produce business to 
establish a branch of the Bank of Italy 
in San Francisco, Calif., in 1904. He ac- 
tively solicited the business of small de- 
positors and offered liberal terms for 
loans to farmers and small businessmen. 
He was able to salvage sufficient gold and 
securities after the earthquake in 1906 
to make a significant contribution to- 
ward the rebuilding of the city. 

In 1909 he established his first re- 
gional branch bank in San Jose, Calif., 
and within 1 year, he had doubled the 
size of his bank through mergers and 
purchases. 

In 1928, he organized the Transamer- 
ica Corp., as a holding company for the 
stock of all Giannini banks, and this cor- 
poration went on to become the Bank of 
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America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, By 1948 this had become the 
largest bank in the United States with 
517 branches and assets of more than 
$6,000,000,000. 

It is only fitting that the stamp bear- 
ing a portrait of Amedeo Giannini will 
be printed in banknote green. It will cre- 
ate a living memorial to a man who made 
such an important contribution to our 
American economic system. 


TRADE TALKS IN QUESTION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
foreign ministers of the European Com- 
mon Market agreed on a tough and 
rigid European bargaining position for 
the Nixon round of world trade talks. 

Under present circumstances, there 
may be no Nixon round of trade talks. 
A heavily vetoed Congress is hardly in 
a mood for unilateral concessions to the 
President. The Congress has adjusted to 
vetoes related to the budget, impound- 
ments, and expenditure limitations. How- 
ever, the Congress was moved into angry 
controversy over the veto of legislative 
restraints to the U.S. bombing of Cam- 
thi and other portions of Southeast 

a. 

A heavily vetoed Congress is very 
likely to torpedo the trade bill for a com- 


bination of any number of reasons: 


First. Excessive and uncontrolled 
grants of arbitrary authority to the 
President, whose exercise of discretion is 
currently under congressional scrutiny; 

Second. Objections to the extension of 
taxpayer subsidized credits to the Soviet 
Union and other developed nations; 

Third. Fear of concessions and job 
losses through industrial imports as a 
tradeoff with the Europeans for in- 
creased American agricultural exports; 

Fourth. Rising domestic food prices 
because of excessive, agricultural exports. 

The President is seeking a trade bill 
which will give him excessive, uncon- 
trolled grants of authority. He is asking 
for the power to arbitrarily raise import 
quotas and tariffs—or lower or even 
eliminate remaining tariffs and quotas. 
He is asking for a trade bill which is the 
equivalent of a Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion in international trade and monetary 
management. He is asking for a bill 
which would permit him to reward his 
friends and harm his enemies through 
arbitrary and discretionary adjustments 
in tariff and trade policy. 

The Congress and the American tax- 
payer are becoming increasingly angered 
over the grant of taxpayer-subsidized 
loans, credits, and guarantees to finance 
purchases and investments of foreign na- 
tions. The Soviet Union has been ex- 
tended hundreds of millions in credits 
at subsidized interest rates. Japan, whose 
banks and investment houses are choked 
with U.S. dollars, has repeatedly received 
subsidized loans from the Export-Import 
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Bank. On June 21, Scandinavian Airlines 
System—SAS—bought 12 McDonnell- 
Douglas DC-9-40 jetliners for $72.7 mil- 
lion. The U.S. taxpayer-backed Export- 
Import Bank approved $29 million in di- 
rect loans to SAS, a State-owned air- 
line, to finance 40 percent of the pur- 
chases. These airplanes will undoubted- 
ly be used on routes on which American 
carriers compete. Yet the loan to SAS was 
made at a 6-percent annual rate of in- 
terest—while domestic airlines compet- 
ing on the same routes will probably have 
to pay interest rates of 8 to 12 percent for 
the purchase of similar equipment. How 
can we complain of foreign competition, 
increasing foreign productivity, and lost 
American jobs at home, when we sub- 
sidize the modernization of foreign 
companies. 

At the European Common Market For- 
eign Ministers meeting in Luxembourg 
this Tuesday, it was reported that the 
Europeans want a “substantial reduc- 
tion” in industrial tariffs. In other words, 
they want to ship more of their industrial 
goods into the United States—more 
shoes, more textiles, more steel, more 
automobiles, more capital machinery— 
thus driving more American companies 
out of business and creating more unem- 
ployment in the industrial sector. 

Throughout the trade hearings con- 
ducted by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during the past 7 weeks, the admin- 
istration has stressed, time and time 
again, that it believes that increased 
agricultural exports are America’s best 
chance of increasing sales abroad and 
improving the country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position. Yet week after week it 
has become clearer and clearer that we 
have exported ourselves into high food 
prices and food shortages. It appears that 
the adminsitration wants to give the 
Europeans trade concessions in the in- 
dustrial goods categories so that the 
Europeans will buy more of our food 
goods. Last year, agriculture accounted 
for approximately $11 billion of our ex- 
ports—and gained us $11 billion in our 
balance-of-payments accounts. But then, 
with the aid of the big Soviet wheat deal, 
these exports—particularly the big surge 
in wheat and feed grain exports—will 
cost the American consumer at least an 
extra $20 billion in higher food costs— 
more than double the gain to our 
“balance of payments.” 

This is a policy of trade madness—we 
lose jobs in our cities while our people 
will have to pay unprecedented, record 
high prices for the foods they buy. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps there is another 
reason to delay trade negotiations. It 
appears that the meeting of the Common 
Market officials has resolved on more 
than a “tough and rigid” position. It has 
resolved on a high-handed and dicta- 
torial line. If this is the position of our 
trading “partners and friends.” Then 
perhaps we should wait until the situa- 
tion cools off. We must not negotiate in 
the hysteria of weakness—we must wait 
for better times. 

Because of the importance of the Com- 
mon Market ministerial meeting and the 
“tone” being conveyed by that meeting, I 
would like to enter in the Recor» at this 
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point an article on the Luxembourg talks 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on June 27, 1973: 

EEC Sets TOUGH TRADE TALK STANCE 


LUXEMBOURG, June 26.—Foreign ministers 
of the European Common Market, after a 
20-hour meeting stretching through the 
night, agreed at dawn today on a tough and 
rigid European bargaining position for the 
“Nixon Round” of world trade talks. 

Barely seven hours later, the ministers 
were back at work—this time on proposals 
for a free trade area with the Mediterranean 
nations, The United States has charged such 
an area could undercut America’s markets in 
the Mediterranean region. 

Both the free trade area and the bargain- 
ing position made it clear that the nine- 
nation Common Market is in a mood to chal- 
lenge U.S. interests and wishes in world 
trade. 

American diplomats said they feared this 
would only make it tougher for President 
Nixon to get his controversial trade bill— 
his own mandate for the “Nixon Round”’— 
through a suspicious Congress. 

The “Nixon Round” will open at the minis- 
terial level in Tokyo in September. The ac- 
tual work will begin when experts meet in 
Geneva in the new year, and the ministers 
did little more today than set the atmos- 
phere for Tokyo. More detailed bargaining 
points will be produced during the two years 
of the “Nixon Round.” 

The mandate, taken point by point, pre- 
sented an unyielding picture: 

At French insistence, progress in the trade 
talks will be “Assessed ... in the light of 
progress” in the reform of the world mone- 
tary system. This linkage reflected European 
fears that Washington is losing interest in 
monetary reform and the belief that another 
monetary crisis could destroy any work done 
in the trade talks. 

The Common Market is not willing to lower 
the high levies that keep most American 
farm exports—especially wheat—out of Eu- 
rope. Instead, it wants to negotiate “com- 
modity agreements” or “voluntary restraints” 
that would help U.S. farm exports on the 
world market outside Europe. 

The Nixon administration has said that 
increased exports to Europe constitute a main 
aim of the “Nixon Round,” and European 
intransigence on this point was a bad omen. 

Europe wants a “substantial reduction” 
in industrial tariffs, but not “zero tariffs.” 
The mandate was vague on the more impor- 
tant issue of non-traffic barriers, such as 
quotas or exports rebates, and said that pres- 
ent arrangements for “safeguards” for 
threatened industries need reforming. 


GOODBY TO FRANK E. BATTAGLIA 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways with mixed emotions that one says 
goodbye to a friend, and it is for this 
purpose that I rise: To say goodbye and 
many, many thanks for a job well-done 
to Mr. Frank Battaglia, dean of the 
Officials Reporters of the House. 


Frank has a record of 30 years of dedi- . 


cated service to the House, having been 
appointed in 1943 by the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn, one of the greatest speakers 
of the House. He is a man of dedication, 
knowledgeable and attentive. One who 
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has displayed understanding and con- 
geniality. His work was perfection in 
itself. 

He has said that he will miss the House 
and I know we will miss him. 

I wish him peace and happiness in his 
retirement and many years to enjoy it. 


SPACE RESEARCH AND SEA 
EXPLORATION 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 24, 1973 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all relieved Friday by the safe return 
of our Skylab astronauts from their 
orbiting space station. It seemed that 
hardly a day went by without some prob- 
lems occurring which were disposed of 
by our resourceful spacemen as though 
they were routine assignments. Their 28- 
day mission’s successful completion in 
the face of such adversity is a tribute 
to the entire space program. 

However, I was saddened to learn 
of the death of two ocean explorers 
last week despite the massive efforts 
made to rescue them from their subma- 
rine only 350 feet below the surface. 
Clayton Link and Al Stover died dur- 
ing an exploration of an area which in 
many respects we know less about than 
the environment in which our Skylab 
astronauts spent the last 28 days. 

Because of my longstanding interest 
in ocean research and particularly safe- 
ty, I recently joined with a number of 
my colleagues in introducing the Sub- 
mersible Vessel Safety Act. I certainly 
hope that we will continue to undertake 
bolder explorations of the oceans and 
the seabed, but without repeating the 
tragedy of last week. 

Because of the great interest of my 
colleagues in this area, I would like to 
include in the Recorp at this point an 
article which appeared in the June 22, 
1973, edition of the Fort Lauderdale News 
above the signature of news editor Jack 
Gore: 

Ir Is OUR OPINION: SPACE ACHIEVEMENT 
Great But SEA EXPLORATION Is AS IMPOR- 
TANT AS SKYLAB 
Today this Nation’s first three Skylab astro- 

nauts returned to earth after spending 28 

days in the weightless atmosphere of space 

and conquering all kinds of problems in con- 

verting what appeared at the start to be a 

doomed mission into an outstanding suc- 

cess. 

Some four weeks hence three more astro- 
nauts will rocket from earth to join up with 
the Skylab to spend a full eight weeks in 
the house-sized space laboratory to further 
confirm the theory that man can live in space 
for extended periods without suffering any 
material after-effects. 

From all reports, Charles “Pete” Conrad, 
Joseph P. Kerwin and Paul J. Weitz went 
through their 28 days in the Skylab in excel- 
lent shape and had little trouble adjusting 
to the kind of existence they had to contend 
with aboard the largest vehicle ever launched 
into a space orbit. 

More importantly, perhaps, they demon- 
strated a rather fantastic ability to perform 
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repair operations on their home in space 
that a few years ago would have appeared 
absolutely impossible. 

Thanks to their unparalleled performance, 
the $2 billion Skylab experiment was saved 
from becoming a crucial failure, and they 
apparently left the orbiting laboratory in 
such good shape that officials of the space 
program feel that the rest of the extended 
Skylab program can now go off as scheduled 
and with far greater prospects of complete 
success than they had any cause to hope 
for a few weeks ago when structural and 
power problems made it appear that the ori- 
ginal plans for the Skylab experiment would 
have to be drastically curtailed. 

But carrying out their pledge that they 
could fix anything, Conrad, Kerwin and Weitz 
became the first astronauts in history to 
take a walk in space and make critical re- 
pairs to their damaged vehicle. 

Using hastily-contrived tools they were 
not only able to erect a sunshade over the 
Skylab to protect the interior from the blaz- 
ing heat of the sun, but a bit later on they 
were able to free a frozen power-generating 
panel and swing it into position to restore a 
full complement of electricity to their space- 
craft. 

The astronauts then took another space 
walk near the end of their journey to recover 
packets of film that contained over 30,000 
pictures they had shot during the flight, in- 
cluding some dramatic and heretofore un- 
available photographs of a huge solar flare. 

This was an unexpected bonus as from 
these particular pictures scientists will be 
certain to gain new and very valuable in- 
formation as to the origin of these mysterious 
solar flares which on certain occasions have 
a tendency to virtually black out communi- 
cation facilities here on earth. 

In reviewing all that these Skylab astro- 
nauts accomplished while soaring 250 miles 
above the earth where any significant failure 
in their spacecraft or their equipment could 
expose them to instant death, one has to 
realize the extent of the fantastic progress 
we have made in conquering space compared 
to the very little progress we seem to have 
made in overcoming the problems of explor- 
ing the sea. 

This fact was driven home rather sharply 
this week when all the resources the U.S. 
Navy and others could muster failed to save 
the lives of two men trapped in a submarine 
just 350 feet below the surface of the ocean. 

This doesn't seem to be an extreme depth 
considering it in comparison to the length 
of a football field, yet the difficulties of con- 
ducting rescue operations in this depth of 
water appear to be far more complicated and 
dangerous than skyrocketing astronauts 250 
miles up into space and keeping them there 
safely and soundly for a full four weeks, 

Obviously, the comparisons may be unjust 
as we are dealing with two very different ele- 
ments, and particularly with the vast pres- 
sure problem that has to be surmounted 
when man seeks to explore the sea bottoms. 

We are prone to wonder, however, if we 
chose to devote the same amount of time, 
money and energy we have devoted to our 
space exploration program to the exploration 
o? the ocean depths, there wouldn't have 
been just as many fantastic developments as 
there have been in our space program. 

We happen to think that exploration and 
development of our sea bottom resources 
pose just as much benefit to future genera- 
tions as our space program. 

There are untold resources that can be 
of vast benefit to all of mankind lying 
beneath the depths of our oceans and seas, 
and while we would be the last to decry the 
great progress we have made in recent years 
in regard to unraveling the mysteries of 
space, we still believe that there are far 
greater benefits to be derived for present and 
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future generations from an equal amount of 
effort expended on the discovery and devel- 
opment of our ocean bed assets. 


SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, just recently 
the House voted to authorize full fund- 
ing for Federal programs for the arts 
and humanities, despite opposition from 
some of our colleagues. Today the House 
is to debate appropriations for these pro- 
grams. During debate or the authoriza- 
tion bill, I made reference to a recent 
study which was conducted by the Na- 
tional Research Center of the Arts, Inc., 
an affiliate of Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, a nationally recognized polling 
group. 

I am inserting in the RECORD a sum- 
mary, in the form of a press release, of 
this report, which indicates among other 
things that appreciation of and support 
for the arts is shared by virtually all 
income groups, including the “blue col- 
lar,” by people of all levels of education 
and by residents of all areas of New 
York State, from the most rural to the 
most urban. I commend this summary to 
the attention of my colleagues, and 
especially to those who supported the 
Kemp amendment to slash Federal funds 
for the arts. The study follows: 

New Louis Harris Stupy SHOWS New YORK 

STATE PUBLIC VALUES ARTS AND WANTS MORE 

or THEM 


The myth that the general public has little 
use or respect for the arts has been statis- 
tically shattered by a new survey, the first of 
its kind in the nation, exploring the cultural 
attitudes of the man and woman on the 
street in New York State. 

The pioneering in-depth survey, was con- 
ducted by the National Research Center of 
the Arts, Inc., an affiliate of Louis Harris and 
Associates, Inc, It was commissioned by the 
American Council for the Arts in Education, 
Inc., with funds from the New York State 
Council on the Arts. 

“Not only the rich or the highly educated 
value and esteem the arts,” noted Joseph Far- 
rell, president of the National Research Cen- 
ter of the Arts. “The survey shows that these 
feelings are shared by many among the 
butchers and bakers, the plumbers and 
policemen, by many people up and down the 
economic scale and in every region of the 
state. What this means is the existence of a 
‘culturally inclined coalition’ far broader and 
different than the traditionally conceived 
audience for the arts.” 

Contrary to widely held beliefs, particu- 
larly within the arts community itself, the 
projectable sample of 1,531 New Yorkers over 
16 years of age from all walks of life who 
were interviewed showed a “real thirst for 
more access to a wide variety of cultural ac- 
tivities.” 

According to the preferences expressed in 
the survey: 

The public wants more cultural facilities 
in their neighborhoods and find their lack 
a major problem, outranking such highly 
publicized issues as inadequate housing, poor 
schools, and insufficient parks. By a 52 to 42 
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per cent margin, the public said there simply 
were not enough places available for enter- 
tainment and cultural activities in their 
home communities, with the strongest dis- 
satisfaction expressed by nonwhite inter- 
viewees, a full 72 per cent of whom criticized 
this deficiency. More than two thirds—68 
per cent—thought it either very or some- 
what important there be more activities of 
a cultural nature in their community to par- 
ticipate in—activities like local art shows or 
music, drama, and arts and crafts groups. 
According to the survey, more people pre- 
ferred a first-rate theatre (26 per cent) and 
arts and crafts workshops (21 per cent) to a 
good sports stadium (17 percent). In fact, as 
many wanted a good concert hall (17 per 
cent) as wanted as a good stadium in their 
community. 

The public respects the artistic profes- 
sions, with musicians ranking fourth in pub- 
lic esteem, running expectedly behind the 
three most highly regarded professions of 
scientist, doctor, and lawyer, but running 
ahead of such good grey callings as banker 
and businessman, which came out fifth and 
sixth on the list. Interestingly, the poet and 
the businessman both enjoyed “a great deal 
of respect” from 43 per cent of the public, 
while painters received the same estimate 
from 42 per cent. 

The public strongly favors children de- 
veloping skills and participating in the arts 
on all levels. The survey states: “One notable 
theme ...is the great importance most 
people place on making culture readily acces- 
sible to children,” Asked whether they 
would like to see their children pursue careers 
in the arts, a majority of 52 per cent said 
“yes,” although a combined total of 21 per 
cent shrewdly cited their reservations about 
success and stability in the arts. Nonwhites 
were even more positive than whites—57 per 
cent compared to 51 per cent—in wanting 
arts careers for their youngsters. 

The public wants more arts courses offered 
as part of the core curriculum and taught for 
credit “just like math or science or English,” 
not merely given on an after-school basis. 
Majorities ranging from 54 to 78 per cent 
called for giving credit to such courses as 
creative writing, painting and sculpture, 
playing a musical instrument, voice and 
singing, and photography and filmmaking. 

Eric Larrabee, executive director of the 
New York State Council on the Arts, com- 
mented: 

“This survey should at least destroy any 
lingering belief that public money should 
not be spent on the arts because the public 
doesn't need or want them. It should also 
bring about long-needed changes in the 
strategy of the arts community for building 
and tapping greater support from the public, 
as obviously a large potential audience is 
waiting and wanting to be reached.” 

Because of its broad base and sweep of 
questioning beyond the formal arts, the 
Survey uncovered a culturally inclined bloc 
which might ordinarily be overlooked. Non- 
whites, lower middle class and middle class 
urban groups, blue collar workers, those 
within the $5,000 to $15,000 income bracket, 
women, teenagers, high school graduates, all 
these segments of the population tended to 
be most concerned at the lack of “cultural 
dimension” in their lives and feel the greatest 
“cultural frustration.” It was these less- 
noticed groups—beyond the wealthy and 
highly schooled—which the survey found 
would be more responsive to cultural/artistic 
activities if they felt they were more accessi- 
ble in their terms, rather than “so near and 
yet so far.” 

Tronically, feelings of inaccessibility were 
keener among New York City residents than 
among upstaters, despite the seeming abund- 
ance of cultural activtities in the metropolis, 
What the survey learned was that people 
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defined access in terms of their own neigh- 
borhood or convenience which was deter- 
mined by their socio-economic conditions. 
For example, a resident of a relatively poor 
ethnic section of Queens might feel culturally 
deprived even though he or she were only 
a short subway ride away from all kinds of 
cultural facilities. Concepts of what con- 
stitutes a person’s “neighborhood” became 
broader in going up the socio-economic 
ladder. 

Commenting on the need for diversifica- 
tion and decentralization to allay this “cul- 
tural frustration,” the report states: “... the 
great opportunity for extending cultural op- 
portunities to New Yorkers exists at the 
neighborhood level, and ... a widespread 
desire to participate in such activities exists 
throughout the state. . .” 

Put another way, the survey said the cul- 
turally inclined coalition can be thought of 
as a pyramid with an apex of 22 per cent 
of the New York public—nearly 2.9 million 
individuals—who attend arts activities fairly 
regularly. Just below the apex lies another 
group of 25 per cent of the population—or 3.2 
million New Yorkers—who either participate 
in one art or another (e.g. play an instru- 
ment) or attend some cultural facilities, 
such as galleries, college-university functions, 
ciyic-social organization offerings, special 
events and community commemorations, his- 
toric villages and sites, etc. Together these 
two groups equal 47 per cent of the New 
York population—or 6.1 million people—who 
have some form of direct involvement with 
the arts. 

“What must be considered by *he cultural 
community is the ways and means to reach 
that larger potential constitutency, for the 
advancement of the field and to the benefit 
of the citizens themselves,” the report said. 
“What seems to be present is a strong demand 
from a very substantial body of New Yorkers 
for the artistic and cultural fields to provide 
them more and more diversified services.” 

The public’s keen appetite for the arts, 
both as participants and spectators, came out 
in various ways: 

One-quarter—or 3.25 million New York- 
ers—expressed a frustrated desire to play a 
musical instrument, another 18 per cent 
wished they could paint, draw, or sculpt, and 
another 11 per cent wanted to be in a thea- 
trical group or take photographs or make 
films. 

A majority—56 per cent—said they pre- 
fer live music to records, radio, or television. 
Even more emphatic preferences for live mu- 
sic were voiced by nonwhites, 

The public showed a strong liking for live 
theatre, with 56 per cent willing to pay $3 
for a theatrical presentation, while another 
one-quarter would pay $3 to see an exhibit 
of famous paintings and 23 per cent to see 
ballet or modern dance performances. 

Far from being anti-arts, the public gave 
resoundingly positive answers to all kinds of 
questions: 

72 per cent disagreed with the statement: 
“symphony concerts are just for highbrows.” 

68 per cent agreed with the statement, “to 
see something acted on stage is much more 
exciting and meaningful than watching it on 
TV or in the movies,” 

63 per cent disagreed with the statement, 
“I wouldn’t mind going to hear a concert in 
the park, but going to a concert hall makes 
me feel uncomfortable.” 

Among the myths that are laid to rest by 
the survey is the notion that people who 
like the arts are not “well rounded” indi- 
viduals. In the words of the report: “Far 
from being stoop shouldered aesthetes, the 
active culture buff appears to be more active 
generally and something of a Renaissance 
man, engaging in outdoor activities, attend- 
ing or participating in sports and social 
events somewhat more frequently than the 
average man,” 
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Looking briefly at government support of 
the arts, the survey found the majority be- 
lieved museums, libraries, zoos, and botani- 
cal gardens should receive their funding 
from some branch of government. In con- 
trast, a plurality believed the performing 
arts—theatres, opera companies, dance 
troupes—should be mostly self-supporting. 
These findings indicate the public backs 
government funding where the tradition is 
firmly established, as for museums, but backs 
away from areas where the tradition is still 
in the making, as in the performing arts. 

The survey is officially entitled Arts and 
the People—a Survey of Public Attitudes and 
Participation in the Arts and Culture in 
New York State. Using the survey techniques 
developed by the Harris firm, the study em- 
ployed the same size sample which is con- 
sidered a statistically sound base for a na- 
tional survey, not merely a single state, and 
which provides a margin of error that comes 
to plus or minus three or four percentage 
points, 95 times out of 100. 

In contrast to previous studies, the new 
report is the first to probe viewpoints of the 
public at large, not merely the traditional 
non-profit professional art organizations 
purveying “high culture” (museums, orches- 
tras, etc.) or the traditional audience for 
the arts—the college educated, highly skilled, 
professional, more affluent population. Its 
representative cross section of the public at 
large covers people of all levels of education 
and income, from all parts of New York State, 
the most rural to the most urbanized. 

The survey defines artistic/cultural activi- 
ties broadly—as people experience them, not 
by preconceived notions, Not merely “high 
culture” options such as attending a concert 
or an exhibit were surveyed, but also what 
“you enjoy doing most in leisure time ... 
[from which] you get the most artistic sat- 
isfaction...” This open-ended approach 
showed people derived aesthetic satisfactions 
from a wide range of activities, including 
gardening, home decorating, appreciation of 
nature, dining out, and needlework. 

The current study is the second one under- 
taken by the National Research Center of 
the Arts exploring the arts in New York 
State. The first study, released last fall, ex- 
amined the state’s non-profit arts organiza- 
tions as a major industry with significant 
economic repercussions. Among its major 
findings for the period 1970-71: while the 
non-profit arts employed more than 31,000 
people and generated a payroll of $103 mil- 
lion as well as operating costs of $177 mil- 
lion, they suffered an industry wide gross 
income gap of $86.5 million. 

Copies of Arts and the People can be ob- 
tained for $5 from Cranford-Wood, Inc., 310 
East 75th Street, New York, New York 10021. 


PERSPECTIVE ON LIVING COSTS 
NEEDED 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the News- 
Herald in Le Sueur, Minn., recently took 
editorial note of consumer dismay about 
food prices, and then went on to place 
U.S. living costs in some perspective in 
relation to the rest of the world. Such a 
perspective is certainly needed, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert the 
full text of the editorial at this point in 
my remarks. 

LIVING Costs IN PERSPECTIVE 

Hard-pressed consumers resent statistics 
that remind them of the comparatively small 
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percentage of total consumer spending that 
goes for food, But those statistics hold a story 
that no fair-minded person can ignore. 

Currently about 17.6 percent of consumer 
dollars in the U.S. are spent for food. This 
compares with 20 percent in Canada, 22 to 30 
percent in Western Europe, 40 to 54 percent 
in Eastern Europe, including Russia, and 
up to 60 percent “In emerging nations,” 

The expression “emerging nations” is an 
euphemism for nations that have yet to lift 
themselves above the age-old struggle to 
produce the bare necessities of life—shelter, 
food and clothing. Mone~ that in most other 
lands goes for basic necessities the Ameri- 
can family spends on the accessories of a 
good life—the boats, the cars, the televi- 
sion sets and household appliances by the 
millions that do menial chores for the family 
at the press of a button. 

Naturally, w2 resent any threat to this 
state of affairs. The fact that inflation has 
put a higher price tag on necessities means, 
at worst, the trimming of a few luxuries. We 
are so far above the level of the less for- 
tunate nations that there is no question of 
getting enough to eat. The only concern 
is the price. And, measured by any reasonable 
standard, that price still remains amazingly 
low. 


CONGRESS VERSUS THE 
EXECUTIVE 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, each 
day the administration figures out new 
ways to thwart the will of Congress. I 
would like to place in the RECORD an ex- 
change of letters between HEW Secre- 
tary Weinberger and myself, which il- 
lustrates this. point. The letters follow: 

JUNE 6, 1973, 
Hon. Caspar W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY WEINBERGER: It was shock- 
ing to me to hear that you have ordered the 
cancellation of the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s plan to provide information about 
the Supplemental Security Income program 
to potentially eligible aged, blind and dis- 
abled persons. Your reasons and those of Mr. 
Carleson, as stated on a TV news program 
Saturday, June 2, appear to me to be inade- 
quate justification for putting a stop to an 
information dissemination plan that is badly 
needed if this program is to reach the persons 
for whom it is intended. 

Surely someone in your well-staffed de- 
partment can compose an announcement 
that is understandable and will not unduly 
confuse present assistance recipients. Mr. 
Carleson’s statement that the normal con- 
tacts of welfare agencies will suffice to in- 
form potential recipients leaves the un- 
fortunate impression of either a lack of 
understanding of this program or a desire to 
keep the number of new applicants as low as 
possible. The administration's own projection 
is that at least two million persons not now 
receiving public assistance will be eligible 
under the new program. Many of these peo- 
ple have no contact with welfare agencies 
now. 

Spokesmen for your department have as- 
sured Congress that a program of public in- 
formation will be used to assure that people 
who might be eligible know about the SSI 
program and have an opportunity to apply. 
This was thought to be one of the advantages 
of administration by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration which has an excellent public 
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information program to advise people to 
their rights under Social Security. 

It certainly was not the intent of Con- 
gress to perpetuate the philosophy of some 
welfare administrators and government offi- 
cials that too much public knowledge about 
a program encourages too many applica- 
tions. My committee’s studies of the dis- 
tribution of welfare benefits have found ex- 
treme inequities in the receipt of benefits. 
One of the reasons for this is that many 
people who are eligible do not know enough 
about the programs which are intended to 
help them. 

Your action seems to be contrary to the 
intent of Congress that this new program 
be equitably administered, and also contrary 
to expressions of administrative intent by 
representatives of your department. 

While I realize that the TV news gave 
only a brief review of this action, I would ap- 
preciate a more detailed explanation of rea- 
sons for curtailing the Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s information program and a 
description of the type of information plan 
you propose to use. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTH; W. GRIFFITHS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Policy. 


THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1973. 

Hon. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, 
Joint Economic Committee, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GRIFFITHS: I very much appre- 
ciate having your letter of June 6 about the 
scope of the public information effort for the 
supplemental security income program. 

We share your concern and are deeply in- 
terested in seeing that aged, blind, and dis- 
abled people in financial need receive all pos- 
sible assistance from the new program. The 
size of the information effort was hot in- 
tended to hurt the effectiveness of the new 
program, but rather to assure that the trans- 
fer from State to the Federal program for 
the aged, blind, and disabled people now re- 
ceiving assistance is as smooth as possible. 
We want to be sure that their checks arrive 
on time in January 1974 without having 
caused them any worry or distress whatso- 
ever. 

We believe that a heavy, intensive public 
information program, no matter how well 
conducted, would tend to confuse and worry 
people receiving assistance, now. It should 
be pointed out that supplemental security 
income is not an entirely new program, as 
was Medicare. The SSI program is, basically, 
a replacement of existing State-run programs 
for the aged, blind and disabled. Most of the 
people about whom we are both concerned 
are already receiving State payments. These 
people will be automatically considered for 
benefits under the new program. As a matter 
of fact, this conversion process is already 
under way. 

Putting explanations about complex Gov- 
ernment programs into layman’s language 
often results in oversimplification which can 
be easily misinterpreted by the reader and 
end in his disappointment and disillusion- 
ment because of unfulfilled expectations. 
Our experience has taught us, morever, that 
the elderly occasionally have difficulty un- 
derstanding matters which affect their fi- 
nancial status. We know, for instance, that 
they are easily confused and deeply upset 
by official notices about their social security 
or assistance checks. Since, as I have said, 
most of these people are already on State 
rolls and need do nothing to become eligible 
for supplemental security income payments, 
we do not want to give them any cause for 
anxiety. 

We recognize that there are needy people 
who are not now receiving assistance under a 
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State program because they have income or 
resources which preclude their eligibility 
under present programs. Questions about 
their eligibility will depend on whether an 
individual State decides to enact payment 
programs to complement the Federal basic 
benefit. In many instances, such a State 
payment will be the only assistance amount 
for which these people will be eligible. Thus, 
we believe that conducting a public informa- 
tion effort aimed at these people is prema- 
ture and would be a disservice as it would 
tend to raise questions for which there are, 
as yet, no answers. 

I hope that you will not construe my re- 
marks to mean that we intend to do noth- 
ing; this is certainly not the case. There are 
some States which will not be offering addi- 
tional assistance payment programs. The 
Social Security Administration will begin 
very soon to take applications in these 
States and will progress to others as soon 
as State program decisions are made. As 
more information becomes available and 
where it appears that some public infor- 
mation program would be helpful, we will 
certainly be ready to act to assure that the 
people who are in need receive word of this 
program. 

Thank you again for letting me know your 
thoughts on this matter. I appreciate having 
this opportunity to explain our decision to 
you. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
Caspar W. WEINBERGER, 
Secretary. 


THE VETO OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1973 


HON. CARDISS COLLINS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the action that the President has taken in 
vetoing the second supplemental appro- 
priations bill is nothing short of pure au- 
dacity. The theory by which this Govern- 
ment is supposed to operate is a tripartite 
government. The Executive, however, is 
proceeding under the gross, totally gross, 
assumption that it is far and away the 
controlling force in this society. 

This body has been called the People’s 
Branch, as well it should. Only this past 
Monday we spent many hours here argu- 
ing whether or not the amendments that 
the President based his veto on should 
be included. We, the representatives of 
the citizenry, after full and complete de- 
bate, ratified our earlier position that the 
President should discontinue the bomb- 
ing of Cambodia and remove all types of 
U.S. military activity from “in, over, or 
off the shores of Indochina.” 

Now, in one quick motion, the Presi- 
dent has voided the will of the people. We 
were all under the impression some 
months back that our intrusion in South- 
east Asia was at an end. It seems ap- 
parent, though, that the President wants 
to continue our past folly in South Viet- 
nam with additional foolishness in coun- 
tries that we have not yet quite devas- 
tated. Attila the Hun was never so ruth- 
less. 

The will of the people must be supreme. 
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I strongly urge my fellow colleagues to 
vote to override this veto: a gross ex- 
ample of the Executive voiding the will 
of the very people that make this coun- 
try function. 


LIGHT IN THE SHADOW: THE 
AUTISTIC CHILD 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, most 
of the Americans who know about autism 
are either parents or relatives of autistic 
children or are engaged in the teaching 
of autistic children or research into the 
causes and possible treatments of autism. 
The story of autism is not only the story 
of a child, but that of the parents as well. 

Parents of autistic children have been 
told that they are responsible for their 
child’s problem—even if the condition 
has existed from birth. What many peo- 
ple do not realize—physicians included— 
is that autism is most probably a bio- 
chemical disorder. I have to say “most 
probably” because the cause or causes of 
autism are not known. However, most re- 
cent research indicates that autism is a 
physical defect, not an emotional disor- 
der based on parental relations. Still, the 
myths and cruel statements persist. 

An example of the treatment that par- 
ents of autistic children receive was re- 
cently published in the alumnae Journal 
of Trinity College, spring, 1973. The au- 
thor of the article is Mrs. Mary Sweeny 
Akerley who is presently the first vice 
president of the National Society for 
Autistic Children and who is a parent of 
an autistic child, Eddie. Mrs. Akerley has 
been most helpful to me and is doing an 
excellent job educating others about 
autism. 

Her story regarding the dearth of 
knowledge about the symptoms of au- 
tism, even among professional therapists, 
demonstrates quite well the need for the 
public to be educated on autism. As part 
of my daily inserts in the Recorp during 
National Autistic Children’s Week, Mrs. 
Akerley’s article follows: 

LIGHT IN THE SHADOW: THE AUTISTIC 
CHILD 
(By Mary Sweeny Akerley) 

Several years ago, we received a Christmas 
card from one of my Trinity classmates 
which was, for us, especially meaningful. In- 
side was the lovely 16th Century greeting of 
Fra Giovanni which says, in part: 

“The gloom of the world is but a shadow. 
Behind it, yet within reach, is Joy. 

“There is a radiance and a glory in the 
darkness, could we but see, and to see we 
have only to look. I beseech you to look. 

“Life is so generous a giver, but we, judg- 
ing its gifts by their covering, cast them 
away as ugly, or heavy or hard. 

“Remove the covering, and you will find 
beneath it a loving splendor, woven of love, 
by wisdom, with power. 

“Welcome it, grasp it, and you touch the 
angel’s hand that brings it to you. Everything 
we call a trial, a sorrow, or a duty, believe me 
that angel’s hand is there; the gift is there, 
and the wonder of an overshadowing pres- 
ence.” 
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These words touched us deeply because our 
youngest child is autistic. Autism seems an 
especially cruel handicap because it leaves 
so much intact, yet apparently useless. Bright 
eyes focus intently on a speck of dust in the 
sunlight but look away from a parent's face; 
sensitive ears hear every note of a symphony 
but not a word of human speech; the per- 
fectly coordinated body spins and rocks but 
neyer throws or catches a ball. Speech, if it 
exists, is used solely for self-stimulation, the 
same words or phrases endlessly repeated 
in a flat monotone or in a Hfeles imitation 
of the original speaker—sort of an oral rock- 
ing. Intelligence, normal or even superior, is 
certainly there; occasionally it flashes out 
with startling brightness, but eventually it 
dulis into retardation from lack of stimula- 
tion. 

In short, these beautiful gifted children 
cannot communicate. Without communica- 
tion, there can be no interpersonal relation- 
ships; without stimulation, no growth. They 
exist but lack the motivation to live. Nothing 
in their sharply defined worlds must change; 
even the simple, homey act of moving a 
piece of furniture from its familiar place can 
produce terror, expressed in agonized scream- 
ing or even greater withdrawal. Because they 
cannot bear to be touched, they cannot be 
reached by even the most primitive expres- 
sions of love. 

What causes this aberration? Is it some 
particularly malignant psychosis, brought on 
by early trauma? Brain damage? Neurological 
dysfunction? Biochemical imbalance? No one 
knows. Early Infantile Autism is a “new” 
disease in the sense that it was isolated as a 
distinct syndrome by Dr. Leo Kanner of 
John Hopkins only thirty years ago. Because 
of the withdrawn, ritualistic behavior it pro- 
duces, it was thought to be a mental illness, 
perhaps a form of childhood schizophrenia, 
and was treated accordingly. But intensive 
psychotherapy did little or nothing to 


alleviate the symptoms; some children im- 
proved, others did not, irrespective of treat- 


ment, 

Early efforts to find a constitutional basis 
for autism were equally fruitless. All the tra- 
ditional tests (EEG's, skull X-rays, blood and 
urine analyses) were negative. Testing pro- 
cedures have become considerably more so- 
phisticated since those early days and some 
very promising clues have been discovered, 
but there is still no medical test for autism 
and certainly no cure, 

The one great hope for these children has 
been and still is special education, Ironically, 
few schools will accept autistic children— 
they are still thought to be “ineducable” 
when the ability to learn is their greatest 
strength. Once the barrier is breached and 
communication is established, real learning 
begins and behavior improves dramatically. 
Of course, the earlier the intervention, the 
greater the progress. A few autistic children 
have even earned graduate degrees. 

We have been among the fortunate fami- 
lies; Eddie has been in school since he was 
three-and-a-half. He is now eight and nearly 
at grade level academically, Socially his 
progress has been much slower but still very 
encouraging. He has become a very outgoing 
child in many ways, yet he is still very fear- 
ful of anything not completely under his 
control (dogs and cats, for example). His 
ability to communicate is almost normal, yet 
he has clung to his “autistic” speech as well. 
He plays in a very limited way with his three 
siblings and his classmates at his special 
school but has no real spontaneously-gener- 
ated friendships with neighborhood children. 
He can reason in syllogisms, but the rules of 
a simple game are beyond him. 

This sort of progress has built-in pain. As 
our hopes are raised by Eddie's growth 
toward normalcy, our hearts are broken by 
the greater disparity between his apparent 
potential and his deficiencies in those areas 
so important to a fully human life. 
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Yet it is real progress and we accept it 
gratefully. He no longer merely exists; he 
lives because he has developed the will to 
grow. It is becoming harder and harder to 
remember his early years when, frightened 
and bewildered, we began our search for 
help. Those years have a nightmarish qual- 
ity: the nature of our terror was amorphous 
but all the more threatening because it had 
no shape or name; no one could—or would— 
help us; and through it all, I, at least, had 
the feeling that we would soon “wake-up”; 
our fears were exaggerated—there was noth- 
ing really wrong with our child. 

Rationally, of course, I knew and so did my 
husband that something is terribly wrong 
with a child who doesn’t even try to speak, 
who won't play with toys, who doesn’t want 
to be held. Yet he didn't seem retarded; pos- 
sibly “emotionally disturbed”, but we 
couldn't imagine what we had done to cause 
such massive damage. You see, we had read 
just enough to “know” that a behaviorally 
disordered child is “always” the result of 
poor parental handling. 

By the time Eddie was three we felt we 
could no longer accept our pediatrician’'s re- 
assurances that “he’s your baby and just 
spoiled.” When Eddie had this check-up I re- 
fused to leave the doctor's office until he 
recommended a specialist. He referred us to 
a pediatric neurologist, the first of a long 
line of specialists who would be needed to 
save our son. The results of the first profes- 
sional evaluation (by the neurologist and a 
psychologist): “We can't give you a diag- 
nosis; his symptoms don't fit any known 
syndrome.” The parent doesn't know whether 
to weep or take a macabre pride in what he 
has produced. What was more discouraging 
was that our bubble of hope had been burst; 
we had thought that the professionals would 
know what to do for Eddie to make him 
whole. They didn’t even know what was 
wrong! 

What had actually made diagnosis so dif- 
ficult was that our own blind efforts with 
Eddie had, in some small measure, paid off. 
Because we had some experience as parents, 
we knew what Eddie ought to be doing at 
various developmental stages and did all we 
could to lure him into normal behavior. 

We did not let him shut us out entirely. If 
he would not tolerate close physical contact, 
we would find other ways to reach him. I 
carried him from room to room with me as 
I did my housework, keeping up a steady 
(and very boring) commentary on what I 
was doing. I sat near him and tried to in- 
terest him in toys, even using his hands to 
pile blocks or manipulate his stuffed dog. 
He liked music, so I often sang instead of 
speaking to him. He loved motion, so I com- 
bined his joys: holding him (loosely) on my 
lap, I sat in our garden swing and sang as 
we glided back and forth. He endured all this 
for months without any sign of real enjoy- 
ment. Oddly enough, he loyed to be tickled; 
that, eating, sleeping, and rocking seemed to 
be his only real pleasures. 

So I switched tactics and took the moun- 
tain to Mohammed. If he would not imitate 
the sounds I made, I would imitate his; not 
so easy as it may sound, as even the usual 
pre-talking lallation was completely ab- 
sent—Eddie’s noises were grunts, whines and 
moans. And all the time I wondered if I 
were making any headway at all. Sometimes 
desperation is what's needed. 

Without ever studying behavior modifica- 
tion, I had sense enough not to reinforce his 
undesirable behavior by imitating it, even to 
communicate. But one day, utterly frus- 
trated, I broke the rule. I had been trying 
to get him to do something with his blocks 
besides hold one and stare at it. He was hay- 
ing much more success in his efforts to shut 
me out; he had assumed his favorite rocking 
position (hands and knees) and was rhyth- 
mically going back and forth, accompanying 
himself with a sing-song grunting chant, 
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similar in tempo and pitch to a non-stop fog 
horn, Feeling that things could not be any 
worse, half angry, half defeated, I assumed 
the same position and began to rock and 
chant along with him. He stopped, looked 
right at me with genuine surprise, then burst 
into healthy, normal-sounding laughter. We 
had communicated! And he had shown he 
had at least enough intelligence to perceive 
incongruity and thus enough humanity to 
enjoy humor. 

After that, he seemed to respond more 
positively to my other efforts, so that by the 
time he encountered his first specialist, he 
and I had developed a real, if limited, rela- 
tionship—real enough to rule out classic 
autism as a possible diagnosis and limited 
enough to suggest that therapy was indi- 
cated. 

And thus began what has been one of the 
most difficult aspects of Eddie’s handicap. 
Not immediately—our first therapist was a 
wise, practical woman who had seen children 
like Eddie before. She taught us how to deal 
with his difficult behavior, and within a few 
months we saw definite improvement. She 
also helped us get him enrolled in a special 
pre-school. I kept waiting for some advice 
on how to make more basic changes, how to 
remove the cause of his handicap. I wanted 
her to point out our errors so that we would 
not repeat them, and so we could begin to 
make up to this child for what we had done 
to him. I was afraid to hear those things, 
and yet I wanted to hear them because I 
wanted my child well. 

Instead we received absolution: “I can 
find nothing wrong in Eddie’s environment. 
His situation proves what I've been taught: 
that is, to look for something in the child 
which has made him vulnerable to damage 
from the ordinary stresses of life.” 'To date, 
that “something” has not been found, but 
her words restored us and we began to read, 
to learn all we could about psychosis in 
children. 

We learned as well that there were other 
sources of help, even an organization dedi- 
cated to the welfare of children like Eddie. 
We joined it and met other parents, many 
far more heavily burdened than we. We have 
learned more from them than from any other 
source, 

And what we have learned has helped us 
because we have had to do battle—with 
school systems, with professionals, and with 
an uncaring society. Most departments of 
education refuse to accept any responsibility 
for our “impossible” children. Many profes- 
sionals blame the parents for causing the dis- 
order: “But he was different right from 
birth!” “Of course. He sensed in the womb 
that he was an unwanted child!” Yet Eddie's 
father held my hand and saw him born; I 
nursed him when he was less than an hour 
old; our joy in our much-desired second son 
was boundless. 

Eddie’s school requires the parents to see 
a staff psychiatrist for “parent counseling” 
which in our case soon turned into psycho- 
therapy. Again we heard about Eddie’s non- 
damaging environment, but the tone was dif- 
ferent: "There doesn’t seem to be anything 
to work on with Eddie, so I'm going to work 
on you. If you would only admit you hate and 
resent him, we could get to the root of the 
problem. You need to deal with your anger.” 
(“I am dealing with it, friend; it’s you I’m 
angry at!”) And so it goes for an hour a week. 
We tried to use these sessions productively, 
even after our “enlightenment.” We saw prob- 
lems developing in our other children from 
time to time which we felt were related to 
having a handicapped brother. Each time we 
asked our therapist for help, never once did 
we get so much as a single concrete sugges- 
tion. 

We have, I suppose, become defensive and 
bitter; not entirely fairly, as so many profes- 
sional people have been really helpful: sever- 
al teachers, a really gifted speech therapist 
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who turned Eddie’s echolalia into meaningful 
speech, and the original neurologist who has 
stayed with the case. After patient study and 
testing, she found a metabolic error which 
she wanted to treat experimentally. This pos- 
sible help was delayed for a year since the 
psychiatrist threatened expulsion from school 
if we consented. What a cruel way to help a 
child—to force his parents to choose between 
two necessary sources of help when both 
should be utilized! (It became necessary to 
change schools for other reasons; this gave us 
the opportunity to begin the neurological 
treatment. While it is too soon to be defini- 
tive, it does seem to have made a considerable 
improvement in Eddie's social and intellec- 
tual development.) 

What saved our sanity, I'm sure, was the 
National Society for Autistic Children. 
Through it we found concrete ways to help 
not just our own child but all the other 
Eddies as well. This has given me, especially, 
tremendous personal satisfaction (I’m the 
family activist, possible only because I have 
a very supportive spouse). I've edited a local 
newsletter, been president of a county chap- 
ter, started a state chapter, am currently on 
the national Board of Directors, and will as- 
sume the Ist Vice-presidency in June, I've 
helped form both state and national coali- 
tions of organizations serving the handicap- 
ped, done T.V. and radio shows and news- 
paper articles, and spoken to university and 
community groups. I have learned that no 
category of handicapped persons is getting 
the help and support needed and have been 
appointed by my state's Department of Health 
to co-chair a Task Force to change that. The 
handicapped cannot be cured, so society 
must be made to care—once again the moun- 
tain must go to Mohammed. 

So it has not been all bad. I've probably 
learned more and accomplished more in the 
last five years than in the previous thirty- 
two. I seem to have found “my cause,” albeit 
rather late and not altogether altruistically 
motivated. And Eddie himself is far more 
blessing than burden. Through him we have 
had the unique and exciting experience of 
seeing human growth and development in 
slow motion. He has taught us who love him 
a lot about tolerance. Much of the behavior 
we too quickly label “abnormal” is not in 
itself deviant; it is just that, in Eddie, it is 
on the surface, where in a normal person it 
would be buried beneath social conventions. 
We all talk to ourselves; Eddie just does it 
out loud. 

Much of our embarrassment and pain was 
and still is selfish. Eddie now seems a happy 
child, but we do not wish to appear imper- 
fect, so we worry that in public his differ- 
ences may reflect discredit on us, his parents. 
We, too, still have some growing to do. We 
don’t know what Eddie's future is, but then 
neither do we know what life holds for our 
other three children or, for that matter, for 
ourselves. 

Fra Giovanni ends “with the prayer that 
for you now and forever, the day breaks, and 
the shadows flee away.” Beautiful as is that 
wish, it is unrealistic. The brightest sun- 
shine makes the darkest shadows. Eddie has 
taught us that to live is to experience both. 


GRAND JURY REFORM IS NEEDED 
NOW 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 
Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 


have introduced, with my distinguished 
colleague from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) 
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legislation that would substantially re- 
form the Federal grand jury system. 

This legislation, which is by far the 
most comprehensive effort made towards 
grand jury reform to date, is desperately 
needed. The grand jury no longer pro- 
tects innocent citizens from unwarranted 
prosecution, as was its original purpose, 
but rather, it has become an abusive tool 
for overzealous prosecutors, 

The grand jury is not new—it origi- 
nated in England during the 12th cen- 
tury. A group of citizens would be called 
together to decide if the King was justi- 
fied in bringing a certain person to trial. 
If a majority of the jurors felt that 
sufficient evidence had not been pre- 
sented to prove probable cause, the per- 
son under suspicion could not be tried. 

The Founding Fathers incorporated 
the grand jury into the fifth amendment 
of our Constitution in the hopes that 
this protective device would always be a 
part of our criminal justice system. 

Over the years, however, the grand 
jury has lost its original function. Al- 
though it still may at times protect the 
innocent, recent practices have demon- 
strated that it can be a powerful vehicle 
for the harassment of political dissi- 
dents. 

Under present law, a witness who is 
subpenaed to appear before a grand 
jury is not even accorded the basic rights 
that any individual receives at trial. Wit- 
nesses may receive a subpena to appear 
before a grand jury thousands of miles 
away from their homes and families, and 
have no other recourse than to make the 
trip or face going to jail for up to 18 
months. 

Even with just these two basic objec- 
tions to the present grand jury structure 
in mind, it is not too difficult to see how 
Federal prosecutors can use the grand 
jury as a device to suppress differing 
political views. 

The purpose of the Rangel-Eckhardt 
grand jury reform bill is to remove the 
possibility of abuse from the grand jury 
system, without damaging the ability of 
the grand jury to effectively investigate 
crimes and return indictments. 

It is my firm beiief that enactment of 
this legislation would return the “peo- 
ple’s panel” to the role that was in- 
tended for it by the framers of our 
Constitution. 

Asummary of the bill follows: 
SUMMARY OF RANGEL-~EcKHaRpDT GRAND JURY 
REFORM BL 

1. It reduces the maximum permissible 
period of imprisonment from 18 months to 
six months for civil contempt for refusal to 
testify before a grand jury after immunity 
has been granted. It prevents so-called “reit- 
erated contempt” proceedings by making 
the six month limit cumulative, applying it 
to successive periods of incarceration for re- 
fusing to testify before prior, subsequent or 
other grand juries engaged in related in- 
vestigations. 

2. It requires a ten-day interval between 
the notice of a contempt hearing given to a 
witness for refusing to testify and the date 
of the hearing, in order to give the witnesses 
adequate opportunity to prepare for a hear- 
ing that may result in his confinement for 
contempt, and thereby end the current grand 
jury railroad by which witnesses may find 
themselves subpoenaed in the morning, im- 
munized by noon, and jailed for contempt 
by evening. 
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3. It requires bail on appeal of contempt 
orders, unless the Court finds that the ap- 
peal is frivolous or is taken for delay. For 
persons not admitted to bail, it requires ap- 
peals to be disposed of as soon as practicable, 
pursuant to an expedited court schedule, in 
order to alleviate the burden imposed on ap- 
pellate courts by present law, which requires 
such appeals to be decided in 30 days. 

4. It provides a right to quash & grand 
jury subpoena or vacate a contempt order if 
the court finds that the choice of venue of 
the grand jury would impose a substantial 
and unnecessary hardship on the witness or 
his family. In making this determination, 
the court may consider the distance in- 
volved, the significance of the overt acts 
taking place in the jurisdiction, the exist- 
ence of related investigations in more con- 
venient jurisdictions, and changed circum- 
stances since the witness was originally sub- 
poenaed. The witness may move to quash 
the subpoena in any of three districts—the 
district where he resides, the district where 
he is served, or the district where he is or- 
dered to appear. 

5. It provides a right to quash a grand 
jury subpoena or vacate a contempt order 
if the court finds that a primary purpose of 
the appearance is to obtain evidence regard- 
ing the activities of a person who is already 
under the indictment for such activities. 

6. It provides a right to quash a grand jury 
subpoena or vacate a contempt order if com- 
pliance would be unreasonable or oppressive 
in other respects, such as cases involving re- 
petitive appearances before a grand jury or 
where merely cumulative testimony is sought. 

7. It provides a right to quash a grand 
jury subpoena or vacate a contempt order 
if a primary purpose in imposing or continu- 
ing incarceration is to punish a witness for 
his refusal to testify. 

8. It provides for a stay of the appearance 
of the witness before a grand jury until a 
motion to quash his subpoena is decided. 

9. It provides a right to appointed counsel 
in contempt proceedings if the witness is 
unable to afford his own counsel. 

10. It provides a right for a witness to have 
counsel present in the grand jury room dur- 
ing his testimony, but for legal advice only. 
Counsel may not disclose grand jury proceed- 
ings except when acting in his capacity as 
counsel for the witness, who is permitted to 
disclose grand jury proceedings under present 
law. 

11. It provides a right for a witness to in- 
spect and copy a transcript of his grand jury 
testimony. Free transcripts are made avail- 
able to indigent witnesses. 

12. It requires the attorney for the gov- 
ernment, when he starts seeking the indict- 
ment of a certain individual, to inform the 
grand jury of his intentions, and also inform 
the grand jury of its rights to subpoena such 
individual to appear if it so desires. 

13. It requires seven days notice after the 
service of a subpoena before a witness must 
appear before the grand jury, except upon a 
showing of special need by the prosecutor. 

14. It requires a subpoena to notify a wit- 
ness of his right against self-incrimination 
and his right to counsel, including his right 
to appointed counsel, if he is indigent, 

15. It prohibits the introduction before a 
grand jury of evidence obtained in violation 
of an individual's constitutional rights, Cur- 
rent Federal law prohibits the introduction 
of evidence obtained by illegal electronic sur- 
veillance before a grand jury. This provision 
of the bill extends the prohibition to other 
illegally obtained evidence. 

16. It restricts “use” immunity by prohibit- 
Ing compelled testimony from being used 
against a witness in all cases except perjury 
before the grand jury or giving false state- 
ments to the grand jury. Present law being 
read to allow such testimony to be used in 
other unrelated perjury or false statement 
prosecutions, 
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17. It provides a right to counsel or ap- 
pointed counsel in immunity hearings. 

18. It prohibits immunity from being 
granted unless adequate safeguards are taken 
to minimize the danger that a foreign pros- 
ecution may be brought against a witness, 
based on compelled testimony under an 
immunity order. 

19. It requires the court to find, before an 
immunity order is granted, that the testi- 
mony sought is relevant to a legitimate law 
enforcement investigation. 

20. To insure that the compelled testimony 
of a witness granted “use” immunity is not 
later used against him, the bill requires the 
government to submit a summary of evidence 
relating to criminal activity by the witness. 

21. It limits “use” immunity to the investi- 
gation of serious offenses (those for which 
electronic surveillance under court order is 
currently available). The bill requires the 
“transactional” form of immunity to be 
granted if immunity is desired in the investi- 
gation of other offenses. 

22. If a witness who is compelled to testify 
under an immunity order is later charged 
with an offense, the bill requires his indict- 
ment to be handed down by a grand jury 
other than the one before which he testified. 

23. It requires detailed annual grand jury 
reports by the Attorney General for each 
Federal judicial district, describing grand 
jury investigations and immunity grants, in- 
cluding the number of requests for immu- 
nity, the number approved, the number of 
contempt orders, the duration of confine- 
ments for contempt, and the number of con- 
victions obtained through immunity orders. 
The bill also requires the reports to describe 
data banks and other procedures by which 
grand jury information is processed, stored, 
and used by the Department of Justice. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION—A 
STEP TOWARD CURTAILING POR- 
NOGRAPHY AND OBSCENITY 


HON. WILLIAM H. HUDNUT III 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have spoken out against the dec- 
ade-long trend toward the permissive- 
ness that pervades our society today can 
take heart at the decisions handed 
down by the Supreme Court on June 21, 
1973. The smut peddlers have at last 
reached a point at which it becomes 
hazardous for them to pursue their ag- 
gressive exploitation of the Government's 
reluctance to repress free speech. It is 
encouraging to contemplate their fall 
from the secure shelter of the Constitu- 
tion as well as the risks and complica- 
tions which may now arise to hobble their 
skill at transforming pornography and 
obscenity into dollars. 

Iam terribly concerned about the ero- 
sion of our “Tation’s spiritual and moral 
fiber—an evidence of which is the profit 
that can be turned by those who trade 
on human weakness in the merchandis- 
ing of material that explicitly depicts 
sexual activity. People argue that if por- 
nographic literature were nct purchased 
by the consumer, it would nət be pro- 
duced—which may be true. But it is also 
true that if it were not produced, it could 
not be purchased. In the kind of open 
society in which we live, we must recog- 
nize that a democracy thrives best when 
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its avenues of free speech remain un- 
fettered, and that it must rely on the 
taste of the marketplace to determine 
what material is disseminated; but 
nonetheless, there comes a point beyond 
which the protection and advocacy of 
this freedom becomes an invitation to 
blatant immorality—and in the name of 
decency we must cry, “Stop.” There is a 
point beyond which most reasonable men 
would assert that hard-core pornography 
becomes dangerous to the Nation’s 
health—a point beyond which the free 
and unfettered circulation of hard-core 
pornography does offer a clear and 
present danger to the emotional matu- 
rity of consenting adults and the moral 
welfare of the public. Judging by some 
of the movies currently being shown, and 
some of the books and magazines on any 
newsstand, we have reached that point 
in America and should turn back. 

Now, with the Supreme Court new rul- 
ing, that corner may have been turned. 
Now, the people of this Nation will be 
afforded some legal protections against 
the barrage of filth produced for exploit- 
ative purposes. The States and com- 
munities have been given the go-ahead 
to crack down on pornographers without 
fear that their efforts will be overturned 
by a higher court on the basis of free 
speech. 

In my judgment, the writers of our 
Constitution never meant the protection 
of free speech to go to this extent, 
but under the old standard of judg- 
ment—whether pornographic material 
was “utterly without redeeming social 
value”’—we have seen our communities 
faced with an influx of these materials, 
and local prosecutors and judges have 
been helpless to act because of court de- 
cisions based on vague first amendment 
interpretations. 

In the decisions handed down on 
June 21, 1973, Chief Justice Burger has 
observed that prior interpretations de- 
meaned the first amendment by equating 
“the free and robust exchange of ideas 
and political debate” with commercial 
exploitations of obscene material. It cer- 
tainly does seem inappropriate for this 
noble concept to serve as a screen for 
the basest kind of commercialism. 

In place of the old broad guideline, 
almost impossible for a prosecutor to 
prove, the Court has established new 
standards. First, if a pornographic work 
“taken as a whole, does not have serious 
literary, artistic, political, or scientific 
value,” and “taken as a whole, appeals 
to the prurient interest in sex” and is 
“patently offensive” in its content, it can 
be banned and purveyors prosecuted. 

Second, and even more important, the 
point is made that local judgments 
should be determining factors as to the 
nature of pornographic materials. The 
Court has held that “community stand- 
ards” of decency may be those of a local 
area, rather than a nationwide stand- 
ard. The imposition of a national stand- 
ard of obscenity—and morality—on every 
local community is not the true purpose 
or value of the first amendment; rather 
it is the protection of our basic freedom 
of speech, and the diversity of viewpoint 
assured thereby. To quote Chief Justice 
Burger again: 
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It is neither realistic nor constitutionally 
sound to read the First Amendment as re- 
quiring that the people of Maine or Missis- 
sippi accept public depiction of conduct 
found tolerable in Las Vegas or New York 
City. 


Furthermore, the Chief Justice noted 
that the questions of offensiveness and 
appeal to prurient interest are “essen- 
tially questions of fact” which judges and 
jurors can decide. 

While the Court has not managed to 
give the Nation any final answer in these 
decisions to the great dilemma of fight- 
ing pornography, it will give some pause 
to the pornographers. For too long, the 
Constitution has been used to protect the 
rights of the few at the expense of the 
majority. Hopefully, the pendulum is 
now swinging back in the right direction 
with this decision to protect the public 
dignity against the assaults of bad taste. 

Well over a century ago, the astute 
Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville, came 
to our shores and when he returned to 
his home country, wrote a book on 
American democracy. To him has been 
attributed a statement that, whether he 
authored it or not, is both timeless and 
timely: “America is great because Amer- 
ica is good, and if America ever ceases 
to be good, America will cease to be 
great.” Without issuing a call for a re- 
turn to the days of Puritanism or Vic- 
torianism, and without insisting that 
morality can be legislated, let it be said 
loud and clear that there is a connection 
between the greatness of our country and 
the goodness of our people, and that 
those who hope for the reality of the 
former must do all they can to establish 
the reality of the latter. 


“SILENCE” AT WEST POINT 
CONDEMNED 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us are by now familiar with the case 
of West Point Cadet James Pelosi, the 
student who was forced to endure more 
than a year of “silence,” a form of social 
ostracism that is one of the most cruel 
and unusual forms of punishment that 
we have seen in some time. 

The silence is not only excessively 
harsh, but it is also extra-legal, and is a 
punishment invoked only after a cadet 
had been cleared through the legal pro- 
cedure appropriate to his case, The si- 
lence violates two of the Military Acad- 
emy’s own regulations against hazing and 
against conspiracy. But more than that, 
the silence runs completely counter to 
the ethic which we would like to believe 
still prevails in this ssciety—that a per- 
son is entitled to the protection of the 
laws, and that he is innocent until proven 
guilty. 

I would like to call your attention to 
an editorial in the Washington Star- 
News which articulates the feelings many 
of us have regarding the silence. “Such a 
tradition is expendable,” the editorial 
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states, “and it does not serve the Nation 
to train an officer corps to pursue puni- 
tive remedies outside the law.” 

The silence is not the only example 
of the military academies’ disregard for 
the law. The academies seem to have at 
their disposal a variety of highly ques- 
tionable, often extra-legal methods 
which are used to punish students who 
do not conform to the military cude. 

A recent article in the New York Times 
has revealed that the Naval Academy has 
refused to grant an academic degree to a 
midshipman who completed his academ- 
ic requirements. The Navy claims the 
midshipman, William J. Farley, Jr., was 
not entitled to graduate because he re- 
ceived a failing grade in aptitude, de- 
fined in part as “a positive state of mind 
toward the naval service.” But Farley 
claims he was denied the degree because 
he had applied for conscientious objec- 
tor status. 

The right to seek conscientious objec- 
tor status is protected by law. The Naval 
Academy clearly should not use coercive 
and punitive techniques—such as with- 
holding an earned academic degree— 
when a student attempts to gain his 
rights under the law. 

The military academies, which are 
supposed to set a standard of integrity 
and honor, should be particularly con- 
scious of protecting their students’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

I insert the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star-News and the article from 
the New York Times into the Recorp: 

{From the Washington Star-News, 
June 27, 1973] 
SILENCE REBUKED 

By persevering through 19 months of “the 
Silence” imposed by his fellow cadets to 
graduate as a second lieutenant from West 
Point, James Pelosi showed himself to be an 
unusual young man. He also may have 
jogged the Army into an examination of 
conscience about permitting such unusual 
and unofficial punishment. 

Pelosi ran afoul of the Cadets’ Honor 
Committee when he was accused of cheating 
by completing a quiz answer after the order 
to stop had been given. He protested in- 
nocence, but the committee ruled against 
him. The case then was dismissed by the 
superintendent on the ground of “command 
influence” over the committee. 

That was the end of it, as far as the Mili- 
tary Academy’s official process was concern- 
ed. But the Honor Committee, supported by 
a referendum of the cadet corps, persisted 
to impose the traditional punishment that 
almost any cadet would resign rather than 
face. This meant nearly complete social os- 
tracism for Pelosi—no one to talk to, or 
room with, and a 10-man mess-hall table 
to himself. Even less officially, some of 
Pelosi's tormentors embellished tradition by 
ripping up his mail, raiding his locker and 
threatening to cut off his finger if he wore 
his class ring. All this plus “the Silence.” 

Pelosi bore it all through most of his jun- 
ior and all of his senior years, as a way of 
proving his plea of innocence, It is an im- 
pressive proof, made more convincing by 
Pelosi’s desire that publicity about his ex- 
perience not be used to “wreck” the 
academy. 

The questions raised by the case involve 
more than. West Point’s inadequate atten- 
tion to the rights and welfare of one young 
man, or the taxpayers’ stake in his educa- 
tion and future usefulness to the country. 
The Army should consider whether “the 
Silence” enhances the Honor Code that is 
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supposed to instill a high sense of duty in 
future officers. Or is it a Draconian punish- 
ment that has no more place in a modern 
military establishment than flogging? 

Most disturbing is the extra-legal nature 
of the penalty, invoked only after the ac- 
cused has survived the due process applica- 
ble in his case. There is an echo here of 
lynch law, and it is chilling to know that 
“the Silence’ was imposed for four years 
on Benjamin Davis, later an Air Force gen- 
eral, because he is black. Such a tradition 
is expendable. And it does not serve the na- 
tion to train an officer corps to pursue puni- 
tive remedies outside the law. 


[From the New York Times, June 26, 1973] 
OUSTED MipsHIPMAN SUES FOR B.S. DEGREE 
(By Linda Greenhouse) 


A New Jersey man who was asked to re- 
sign from the United States Naval Academy 
a week before graduation when he applied to 
be a conscientious objector may be unable 
to accept a fellowship at New York Univer- 
sity Law School because the Navy has re- 
fused for two years to grant him his under- 
graduate degree. 

William J. Farley Jr., whose grades put 
him on the dean’s list his senior year at the 
Naval Academy and who completed all the 
academic requirements for graduation, has 
brought a lawsuit in Federal court to force 
Annapolis to award him his Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

The Navy contends that the 23-year-old 
Farley was not entitled to graduate because 
he received a failing grade in aptitude, de- 
fined in part as “a positive state of mind to- 
ward the naval service manifested by in- 
terest, motivation and cooperation.” 

A cadet or midshipman entering any of the 
nation’s service academies signs an oath 
agreeing to serve on active duty for five years 
after graduation, In return, he receives a 
four-year Government-paid education with 
an estimated value of $53,000. 

Mr, Farley signed such an agreement, but 
the court terminated it in granting him a 
conscientious objector discharge, and the 
Navy made no attempt to collect the $53,000. 
In other recent cases, the military has tried 
and failed to recover money spent in train- 
ing officers who leave the service. 

Last year, the Air Force Academy at- 
tempted to sue a graduate, John P. McCul- 
lough, for $53,575 when he resigned from the 
Air Force without completing his obligation. 
But a Federal court in Sacramento, Calif., 
threw out the case, as did the United States 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco, when 
the Navy attempted to recover the cost of 
officer-candidate-school training from an en- 
sign who received a conscientious objector 
discharge. 

TREASURER OF CLASS 

Mr. Farley, a member of the honor com- 
mittee and treasurer of his class for four 
years, had always received passing grades in 
aptitude until he announced a week before 
graduation in June, 1971, that he could not 
accept his commission in the Navy and in- 
tended to file for discharge as a conscientious 
objector. 

Within 24 hours after he announced his 
intention, Mr. Farley appeared before three 
officer boards—the Battalion Aptitude Board, 
the Brigade Aptitude Board, and the Aca- 
demic Board—which found him unsatisfac- 
tory in aptitude. He was not allowed to 
consult a lawyer and eventually, under what 
he charges in his legal papers as “circum- 
stances of coercion and duress,” signed a 
voluntary resignation from the Academy. 

HEARING SET 

Mr, Farley and his lawyers maintain that 
he is being denied his degree as a penalty 
for having asked to be recognized as a con- 
scientious objector and having refused his 
commission. They say that the Navy is de- 
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priving him of his property rights to a degree 
after four years of satisfactory performance 
and that his treatment in the 24 hours before 
his resignation violated his constitutional 
rights to due process of law. 

Furthermore, they say that Mr. Farley 
is being penalized by the Navy for asserting 
a right that is protected by law, the right 
to seek conscientious objector status. 

The lawyers are Marvin M. Karpatkin, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and John E. LeMoult. 

Federal Judge Frank A. Kaufman has set 
tomorrow for a hearing in United States Dis- 
trict Court in Baltimore on the Navy's at- 
tempt to dismiss the case. The Naval Acad- 
emy maintains that Mr. Farley did not ex- 
haust all his remedies within the Navy be- 
fore going into court. 

Mr. Farley, who lives with his parents in 
Brielle, N.J., is worried that unless he re- 
ceives his degree by September he will not be 
able to enter New York University Law 
School as a Root-Tilden Scholar, 

He won the prestigious full-tuition schol- 
arship—two are awarded from each of the 
10 federal judicial circuits each year—this 
spring, but a letter from William T. Hutton, 
director of the Root-Tilden program, in- 
formed him that “the final determination 
of the scholarship is conditioned upon your 
receipt of a degree from the Naval Academy 
prior to your matriculation.” 

The law school has a faculty rule that all 
entering students must have an undergrad- 
uate degree. 

NO DEGREE POLICY 


A ruling in Mr. Farley's favor could force 
the service academies, for the first time, to 
observe a clear distinction between their 
functions as degree-granting academic in- 
stitutions and commission-granting military 
institutions. 

In the past, the academies have not main- 
tained a consistent policy on whether cadets 
who fail for some reason to receive commis- 
sions are nonetheless entitled to their de- 
grees. 

After his resignation from the Naval Acad- 
emy. Mr. Farley was activated as an enlisted 
man. He served in enlisted status at the 
Naval Station in the Anacostia section of 
Washington, with occasional special assign- 
ments at the White House and the House of 
Representatives. 

Meanwhile, the Navy continued to deny 
his request for discharge as a conscientious 
objector, but he won his status as an ob- 
jector in Federal court nearly a year after 
his resignation from the Academy. 

Mr. Farley, a graduate of Essex Catholic 
High School in Newark, has worked most of 
the last year as an investigator in Newark 
public defender’s office. He has wanted to go 
to law school for several years. The Root- 
Tilden scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of a student’s potential for public service. 

“It’s a unique opportunity I'm afraid I 
won't be able to take advantage of,” Mr. 
Farley said in a telephone interview the other 
day. “I'm sorry about the whole thing. I 
wish the Navy and I could have coincided, 
but I had no choice. What were we fighting 
for in Vietnam but the freedom to be your- 
self? That’s exactly what I'm fighting for.” 


FRANK E. BATTAGLIA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join today with my many colleagues 
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here in the House in saluting Frank E. 
Battaglia, the dean of the corps of Of- 
ficial Reporters of Debates of the House, 
who is retiring at the end of this month. 

Frank will be missed by all of us who 
depend on him and his fine staff. He 
has my most sincere wishes for many, 
many years of prosperity and happiness. 


FREE MAIL FOR CITIZENS TO PETI- 
TION THEIR ELECTED FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen’s constitutional right of 
petition is one of the most fundamental 
rights he has. To facilitate the exercise 
of this right, a person should be able to 
send letter mail to the President, Vice 
President, Federal executive agencies and 
Members of Congress postage free. For 
many people in our country an 8 cents 
postage stamp—soon to be higher—is a 
somewhat burdensome cost, hindering 
their right to petition. 

Though several bills were introduced 
during the 92d Congress and one during 
the 93d to accomplish this purpose, I 
feel compelled to introduce yet another. 
My bill differs from the others in sev- 
eral key ways: 

First. It authorizes postage-free mail 
to the President and Vice President in 
addition to Members of Congress; 

Second. It does not require that the 
person mailing a letter be a citizen; 

Third. It requires that this privilege 
will be extended only to individuals act- 
ing on their own behalf and not as instru- 
ments of a profitmaking enterprise or 
supportive organization such as trade as- 
sociations; and 

Fourth. It limits the subject matter 
with which a free postage lettter can deal 
to official Government related purposes. 

I view this bill as an important mech- 
anism for encouraging individuals to em- 
ploy their right of petition. 

We are all painfully aware that the 
integrity of elected and appointed of- 
ficials is on trial throughout the country 
as never before in our history. Making 
it easier for constituents to communicate 
with their Government will ease, some- 
what, the estrangement that now exists 
between the people and the Government 
that serves them. Most important, it will 
make it easier for Government officials 
to understand the needs of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
include a text of the bill: 

H.R. 9009 

A bill to amend title 39, United States Code, 
to authorize the transmission, without cost 
to the sender, of letter mail to the Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States, 
to Federal executive departments and 
agencies, and to Members of Congress, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 34 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 
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“$ 3406. Mailing of letter mail to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Federai 
executive agencies, and Members 
of Congress 

“(a) Letter mail not exceeding one and 
one-half ounces in weight shall be carried 
at no cost to the sender when mailed, under 
a cover bearing the name and address of the 
sender on the upper left hand corner of the 
side bearing the addressee’s address, by an 
individual, acting solely in his own behalf 
and not in behalf of a profit-making enter- 
prise, for redress of his grievances or to ex- 
press his own opinion in a lawful manner, 
and— 

“(1) mailed to the President or the Vice 
President, in his official capacity, if addressed 
to the White House, Washington, District of 
Columbia; or 

“(2) mailed to a Member of Congress, in 
his legislative or representative capacity, if 
addressed to the Member of Congress at the 
United States Congress, Washington, District 
of Columbia; or 

“(3) mailed to a department, agency, or 
establishment of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government, including any regional 
or field office thereof, if addressed to the 
headquarters of such department, agency, or 
establishment or to any regional or field office 
thereof, but only if such mailing concerns 
matters within the jurisdiction of such de- 
partment, agency, or establishment. 

As used in this subsection, ‘Member of Con- 

gress’ means a United States Senator, Repre- 

sentative in Congress, and Delegate to or 

Resident Commissioner in Congress. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transfer to the Postal Service as postal reve- 
nue, out of any appropriations made to the 
Department of the Treasury for that purpose, 
the equivalent amount of postage due, as de- 
termined by the Postal Service, for letter mail 
sent in the mails under subsection (a) of 
this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections of chapter 34 
of title 39, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 3401 of such chapter, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“3406. Mailing of letter mail to the President, 
the Vice President, Federal execu- 
tive agencies, and Members of Con- 
gress.”’. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective at the beginning of 
the first fiscal year which commences later 
than the ninetieth day after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE CUT-OFF OF MEDICAL 
FUNDS 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to make my colleagues aware of my dis- 
tress over the proposed HEW regulations 
that would force many health care cen- 
ters to become self-sufficient. To con- 
tinue receiving any support from the 
HEW health facilities must prove that 
they are working to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency with regard to financial matters. 
As outlined in the Federal Register of 
May 21, 1973, the requirement will be 
carried out by the individual facilities 
by more intensive efforts to, first max- 
imize the amount of project services paid 
for through third party reimbursement 
mechanisms; second, garner fully all 
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other Federal, State, local, and private 
sources of funding; and third, charge 
beneficiaries according to their ability to 
pay for services provided. The type of in- 
stitutions enumerated by the HEW ba- 
sically serve the poor, and for them self 
sufficiency would prove impossible in 
many cases. 

For the HEW to take such drastic steps 
toward the curtailment of medical pro- 
grams amounts to little less than an im- 
poundment of congressionally allocated 
funds by this agency. I join with Repre- 
sentative PauL Rocers in calling for a 
120-day moratorium before the enact- 
ment of the regulations, during which 
time the Congress will review the meas- 
ures, 

I would like to share with you the text 
of the letter I have sent to Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Caspar 
Weinberger: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1973. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY : I am deeply disturbed 
by the proposed regulations, published May 
21, 1973 in the Federal Register, which would 
withdraw federal funds from medical services 
supported by the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration. 

The regulations call for health delivery 
programs previously supported by the Fed- 
eral government to become self sufficient. The 
types of programs enumerated in these regu- 
lations—Migrant Health, Health Services De- 
velopment, Family Planning, Health Mainte- 
nance Organization, Community Mental 
Health Centers, Alcoholism and Alcohol 
Abuse Treatment, Narcotic Addiction, Drug 
Abuse and Drug Treatment, and Sickle Cell 
Anemia programs—basically serve the indi- 
gent. The regulations would have the effect 
of harming the services least able to sustain 
themselves. 

The administrators of each individual 
clinic will have to assume the role of fund 
collectors and be forced to divert resources 
away from their first priority of healing the 
sick. Forcing these agencies to become self- 
sufficient would inevitably result in the cur- 
tailment of many clinical operations. 

Therefore, I agree with my colleague, Rep- 
resentative Paul Rogers, that, before going 
into effect, the regulations should be re- 
viewed and approved by Congress. Any regu- 
lations which would have as drastic an effect 
as those proposed by H.E.W. should, in my 
view, have the approval of the legislative 
branch of government. I join with Rep. 
Rogers in asking for a 120-day moratorium 
on the adoption of these regulations. The 
initiation of H.E.W. regulations forcing medi- 
cal services to become self-sufficient is tanta- 
mount to the impoundment by an agency of 
Congressionally approved funds and a re- 
versal of legislative intent. 

Sincerely yours, 
BELLA S. ABZUG, 
Member of Congress. 


WAR POWERS DEBATE 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Of Monday, June 25, 
1973, lists me as absent for rollcall No. 
280 which was held during the debate 
on the War Powers Act. 

I would like to state for the record 
that I was present for this rollcall. 


June 28, 1978 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1973: COMPARISON WITH 
1962 ACT AND PRESENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROPOSAL 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on June 15, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Fraser) and I introduced H.R. 8723, the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance Act of 
1973. It is our hope that the comprehen- 
sive worker and company assistance pro- 
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be incorporated into the Trade Reform 
Act of 1973, presently being considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

In light of numerous inquiries which 
have been received about this legislation 
and the ways in which it differs from 
previous proposals, I would like to enter 
in the Recor at this point a comparison 
of the existing law, as provided by the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962; the pro- 
posals in the administration’s trade bill 
H.R. 6767; and the provisions of H.R. 
8723. 

I would like to add at this point that 
other bills have been introduced on this 
subject. For example, there is the very 
excellent Trade Adjustment Assistance 
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duced by Congressman CULVER and some 
45 other Members of the House. There 
are other bills which also deal with work- 
er assistance: H.R. 62 and S. 442—the 
Burke-Hartke bill—include such provi- 
sions, and S. 1156, introduced by Sena- 
tors Percy and Tart, contain extensive 
assistance provisions. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
legislation being considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee will include the 
best of these various proposals, so that 
the workers, firms, and communities of 
America can be provided with the best 
possible assistance in meeting the chang- 
ing patterns of technology and trade. 


visions contained in this legislation will Organization Act (H.R. 4918) intro- 


COMPARISON OF SELECTED FEATURES OF H.R. 8723, TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1973, THE TRADE REFORM ACT OF 1973, AND THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 


The comparison tables follow: 


Trade Adjustment Assistance Act of 1973 H.R. 8723 
(Fraser and Vasik) 


The Trade Reform Act fo 1973, H.R. 6767 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (administration bill) 


Firms and workers 
Firms—Increased quantities of imports of like or 
eny competitive articles (as a result in major 
art of trade agreement concessions) the major 
‘actor causing or threatening serious injury to 
the firm. ` 
Workers—Increased imports—in major part— 
the major factor causing or threatening un- 
employment or underemployment of a signifi- 
cant number or proportion of the workers of a 
firm or subdivision of a firm. 


Firms, workers, and communities 

A “trade-impacted industry” is a group of firms producing com- 
Seige articles for which (1) production in the United States 

as declined; (2) a significant number or proportion of workers 
employed in the industry or firms have or are threatened to be- 
come unemployed or underemployed due in substantial part to 
increased imports or decreased exports of competitive articles. 

(1) Firms: Eligible for trade adjustment assistance if a member of 
a trade-impacted industry or supplies a substantial part of its 
production to trade-impacted industries. _ 

(2) Workers: cere if in a trade-impacted industry or a signifi- 
cant number of workers of the firm have become unemployed or 
underemployed (or are so threatened) and that this condition 
has been caused in substantial part by the relocation (or pro- 
posed relocation) of the firm outside of the United States. 

(3) Communities: Eligible if firm is located in the community and 
its economic situation has been a substantial cause or threat of 
serious injury to the community's economic base or the firm’s 
relocation will cause serious injury to the economic base of the 
community. 

Administrative offices.. Establishes within the Department of Labor a new trade adjustment 
assistance administration assisted by an Interagency Committee 
on Trade Adjustment. 

Secretary of Labor (with judicial review permitted) 

Secretary shall make determinations within 60 days after receipt of 
petition. May seek advice of Tariff Commission and may notify 
some ee impacted firms that they would be eligible even 
before they file a petition. All pertinent data will be made public, 


(1) Increased imports of articles like or directly 
competitive to those produced at the work- 
ers’ firm or subdivision of a firm have or 
threaten to contribute substantially to the 
actual or threatened total or partial separa- 
tion of a significant number or proportion 
of the workers of such firm or subdivision; 


and 
(2) Sales or production, or both, of such firm or 
subdivision have decreased absolutely, 


Offices of Adjustment Assistance in Departments Same as Trade Expansion Act. 


of Commerce and Labor. 


U.S. Tariff Commission Secretary of Labor. 

The Tariff Commission, not later than 60 days after The Secretary of Labor, not later than 60 days after a 
a petition is filed. Under the Tariff Act of 1930, seen is filed. The Secretary may request Tariff 
the President may break a tie vote and has ommission assistance in investigations. 
pasha authority to reject affirmative 

indings. 

Rules and procedures.- Generally established by Secretary of Labor..=.......-..-..-.-.- Established by Tariff Commission and Secretaries 

of Commerce and Labor. 

Workers: 

(1) Readjustment allowances to workers who, in 52 weeks 
prior to total or partial separation, had 26 weeks of 
work at $15 per week or more. Weekly benefit amount 
shall equal but not exceed his average weekly wage up 
to a set annual maximum payment, If more favorable 
to the worker, he may elect to receive allowances avail- 
able under job training programs. Readjustment assist- 
ance transition payments available as worker moves 
into new employment. Benefits limited to period equal 
to period of employment with eligible firm. 

All benefits contingent on acceptance of and progress in 
Suitable job training program. 

(2) Training assistance is made available and is a require- 
ment, with travel allowances and subsistence allow- 
ances provided. Opportunities provided in technical, 
professional, vocational and academic areas. 

(3) Relocation allowances to adversely affected workers are 
provided for moves to new job locations. 

(4) Health insurance: Average type of standard industrial 
worker's health coverage provided during period of 
adjustment assistance. 

(5) Early retirement: Adversely affected workers who have 
accrued social security credits or private pension rights 
may elect early retirement benefits. A worker who is 
55 or over may elect retirement benefits equal to the up to 26 additional weeks to complete 
benefits he would begin receiving at age 62. A worker « _ retraining. 

60 or over may elect to receive benefits equal to the (2) Workers 60 years or older at separation 
benefits he would begin receiving at age 65. may receive payments up to 13 addi- 
tional weeks. 

Eligibility requirements for individual workers: 

(1) Employed 78 of 156 weeks immediatel 
preceding separation at wages tof $1 


or more, 

(2) Employed 26 of 52 weeks immediatel 
preceding separation at wages of $1 
or more in a firm or firms with respect 
to which a finding of injury has been 


Types of adjustment ‘ 
assistance, 1. Cash readjustment allowances equal to 65 per- 
cent of the worker's average weekly wage 
with a ceiling of 65 percent of the average 
weekly manufacturing wage. Total weekly 
benefits not to exceed 75 percent of worker's 


average weekly wage. 


1, Supplemental unemployment insurance cash pay- 
ments equal to the difference, if any, of a worker's 
unemployment insurance if less than the unem- 
ployment insurance payment he would have 
received if the paying State weekly benefit 
amount was at least 14 the worker's average 
weekly wage up to a maximum of 24 of the 
statewide average weekly wage. 


2. Testing, counseling, training and job placement. 

3. Relocation allowances to totally separated heads 
of family. (Moving expenses plus 214 times 
average weekly manufacturing wage.) 


2. Testing, counseling, training, and job placement. 
Training allowances provided on a priority basis 
under existing programs. 

3. Relocation allowances to totally separated heads 
of family. (80 percent of moving expenses plus 
3 times worker's average weekly wage, up to 


$500). 
4. Job search grant (80 percent of job search costs 
up to $500). 
Duration of payments: As provided in applicable 
State law. 


Duration of readjustment allowances—Maximum 
of 52 weeks except: 
(1) Workers in training may receive payments 


Eligibility requirements for individual workers: 
Employed 26 of 52 weeks immediately preceding 
separation at wages of $30 or more in adversely 
affected employment with a single firm or sub- 
division of a firm, 


jaaseccceseseasze Technical, financial (through loan guarantees, etc.), and tax 
credit (for worker retraining) assistance, using, to the greatest 
extent possible, established programs. Firms must give priority 
to placement and retraining of its displaced workers. Prime 
administrative responsibility for assistance to firms lies with 
Secretary of Commerce. 

=== Must develop plan for readjustment and economic development. 
Secretary of Commerce shall provide technical assistance 
through use of existing programs. 


Communities None. .==== 
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Trade Adjustment Assistance Act of 1973, H.R. 8723 


The Trade Reform Act of 1973, H.R. 6767 
(Fraser and Vanik) 


Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (administration gill) 


Relocation of firms Firms shall apply for all eligible economic adjustment assistance 
for its workers prior to relocating outside United States. Dis- 
placed workers must be offered first choice of employment 
with remaining domestic operations of relocating industry. 
Failure to comply shall make firm liable to United States for 14 


of worker adjustment assistance. 


Early warning system.. Advance notice of decisions to relocate outside United States is 
required—within 1 week of decision and not less than 90 days 


before any action is implemented. 


DEDICATED SALVATION ARMY 
WORKER DIES ON WAY TO AC- 
CIDENT SCENE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Salvation Army has a long 
proud tradition of helping the needy and 
responding to emergencies, great and 
small, with equal benevolence. 

The strength of the Army has been its 
corps of dedicated workers, both paid 
and unpaid. These are the men and 
women in Salvation Army blue who work 
in the kitchens, work with children, col- 
lect used clothing, and seek your dona- 
tions at Christmas time. 

One of these people was a constituent 
of mine, Louis DeAngelis, a resident of 
Pittsburgh's north side. 

Mr. DeAngelis drove the Salvation 
Army’s mobile canteen which answered 
emergency calls right along with the 
police and firemen. 

Lou DeAngelis and his cauldron of 
coffee, donuts, and sandwiches would be 
right on the scene of fires and other 
emergencies. 

Recently, a bus accident on a major 
highway outside of Pittsburgh brought 
Lou on the double. He knew there were 
people who needed his help. 

Lou DeAngelis died of a heart attack 
while answering that call. 

Roy McHugh, writing in a recent issue 
of the Pittsburgh Press, interviewed 
those who knew him best and has writ- 
ten a moving story on Louis DeAngelis. 

I would like to include that article in 
the Recorp at this time for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 

DESIRE To HELP Drove “Army” SOLDIER 

(By Roy McHugh) 

Its components kept changing, but there 
was always a line, firemen in white shirts 
and policemen in blue shirts. They were 
waiting to stand for a moment at the coffin of 
Lou DeAngelis, who drove the Salvation 
Army's mobile canteen. 

“Let me tell you just one little thing 
about Lou,” said Russell Wright, a fire chief’s 
aide from District 4 in the South Hills. 

INVENTORY WIDENS 

“I chew tobacco, and one night at a fire I 
ran out. When I came up empty, Lou was 
right next to me. Kidding, I said to him, 
‘Look you've got coffee and hot dogs, why not 
tobacco?’ Well, last week at a fire in Brook- 
line—two big buildings on Brookline Boule- 
vard—Lou walked up and handed me a pack. 

“It was Beechnut, the kind I chew.” 

Lou DeAngelis lived on the North Side and 
he slept with a police radio at his bedside. 
“Lots of times in the middle of the night,” 
said his wife, “he’d wake me up to say, ‘Betty, 


there’s a fire. If they call me, tell them I’m on 
my way’.” 

Lou was short, with a long face that belied 
his good nature. His brother Fred was a card 
dealer in Las Vegas for several years and on 
trips back to Pittsburgh he stayed at Lou’s 
house. Fred told of a night when Lou had 
answered two alarms. “He was just back from 
the second one, with a foot in the tub, when 
& call came in on the squawk box. Another 
fire. Smiling at the way things happen, Lou 
jumped into his clothes. 

MADE IT HERE, THERE 


At noon the next day he had not been to 
bed. Sitting on a couch, he fell asleep with a 
bottle of pop in his hand. 

Until the Salvation Army hired him eight 
years ago, Lou DeAngelis could never hang 
onto a job for very long. He had been a dish- 
washer, a short-order cook, a steelworker and 
a truck driver's helper, and that is an incom- 
plete list. Lou made a living for his wife 
and eight children, but he made it here and 
there. 

As kids, Lou and Fred had a business of 
their own. “We sold those little fried pies,” 
Fred was saying. “The first day we took them 
down to the steel mill and we done real good, 
we sold out. The second day, Lou says, ‘I 
wonder what they taste like.’ We ate the 
whole basket, two dozen pies,” 

Somehow on the third day the partners 
had no stomach for selling pies. 

At 39, Lou DeAngelis found his vocation. 
At 47, he was the best-know Salvation Army 
worker in town. “Fred,” he would say to his 
brother, “at last I've got a job where I feel 
like I’m needed.” He drove the red van, with 
& hotplate in back and a four-burner gas 
range, to fires and to floods and to mine 
disasters, 

He brought sandwiches and soup, hot and 
cold drinks. His assistant, Helen Smith, made 
the coffee, in five-gallon urns, Whatever the 
hour, he would call George the Baker in 
Manchester and pick up George the Baker’s 
doughnuts. 

A newspaper photographer said, “The only 
thing Lou never had in that van was booze.” 

CHRISTMAS AT AIRPORT 


Lou’s brother remembered a year when the 
two of them spent Christmas day at the Al- 
legheny County airport. A small plane was 
missing with a husba 4d and wife and their 
daughter aboard and the Civil Air Patrol 
had started searching for them early in the 
morning. There were pilots and state police 
and friends of the lost family at the airport 
with no restaurants open for miles. It was 
long after dark that night when Lou and 
Fred ate their Christmas turkey. 

Another year, on his first day back from a 
vacation, Lou drove to a fire and discovered 
there were no cups in the van. He borrowed 
cups, going from house to house and knock- 
ing on doors. In below-zero weather, he 
noticed some firemen wiping ice off their 
faces with paper towels. At the next fire Lou 
came with thick Turkish towels. There was a 
hunt for a kidnaper in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and for three days and three nights Lou 
not only fed the police, he fed their K~9 
dogs as well. 

He never stopped working. Often in his 
sleep, said his brother, Lou would be offering 
coffee to somebody. “With or without cream?” 
Fred would her him say. 


END RUN HIS LAST 

Winter and summer, he drove with the 
van door open. Once as he backed over a fire 
hose, the spray from the nozzle coated him 
and instantly turned to ice. Last Tuesday, 
on his way to the crash of an airport bus 
on the Parkway West, he went up the ramp 
of the Duquesne Bridge, heading for Nobles- 
town Road to make an end run arctnd the 
Parkway traffic. His heart was bad. He col- 
lapsed at the wheel of the van. He fell 
tarough the open door. 

The Salvation Army has lost a good soldier. 
The firemen and policemen have lost a 
devoted friend. 


NUN ROBBED 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 23 edition of the Washington Post, 
I read an article that gave me a deep 
sense of disappointment. A Catholic nun 
was assaulted and robbed in broad day- 
light in Baltimore as many bystanders 
stood idly by. 

The American people are demanding 
more police protection and I certainly 
share their concern. However, it is a 
disgrace when some people exhibit such 
selfishness and apathy as to allow 
another person to be assaulted and 
robbed without rendering any assistance. 

In addition to spending more money 
to fight crime and toughening our laws, 
each of us must live up to our responsi- 
bilities as a citizen. I can see no excuse 
for these people who witnessed this crime 
and did not offer their assistance or come 
forward as a witness when the police 
arrived. This type of reassurance would 
aid dramatically in reducing crime to a 
minimal level. 

IT include the article: 

Nun ROBBED; BYSTANDERS Sari To PROVIDE 
No HELP 

A Catholic nun was knocked down and 
robbed of $72 yesterday as numerous by- 
standers failed to help her, police said. 

Sister Cyrille Powell, 67, told police a 
teen-age youth grabbed her purse about 1 
P.M. as she was walking north in the 500 
block Gay street. 

The nun struggled until she lost her bal- 
ance, fell down and struck her face and right 
knee, Southeastern district police reported. 

Onlookers at a nearby bus stop watched 
without attempting to aid the nun, clad in 
a traditional blue dress and veil, police said. 

Sister Cyrille, a secretary at the Institute 
of Notre Dame, 901 Aisquith street, got up, 
and called police. 

She was treated at Mercy Hospital for cuts 
and bruises on her face, forehead and right 
knee according to police. 

Police were not able to find witnesses. 

Sister Cyrille said yesterday she is 
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“amazed” no one assisted her despite her 
screams. 

“I was hollering ‘Oh, my God,’ several 
times,” she said. “They must have seen that 
little boy take it.” 

“No one said a word,” she continued. “Peo- 
ple and cars going up and down and nobody 
said a thing. No one wants to be involved. 
They’re afraid they will get robbed too.” 

Police are looking for a youth 14 to 16 
years of age about 5 feet tall and weighing 
80 to 90 pounds. 


MR. BREZHNEV, FREE THE 
BALTICS 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mrs. BURKE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 15 I entered into the RECORD 
a statement remembering the takeover of 
Lithuania by the Red Army 33 years to 
that day. 

Since the time of the Soviet takeover, 

The Lithuanian-American Commu- 
the Lithuanians have tried to maintain 
their own identity and cultural heritage. 
nity of the United States, Inc., West Los 
Angeles Division, and in particular Mr. 
B. Grauzins, president of the Los An- 
geles chapter has asked that an edito- 
rial printed in the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner last week be included in the 
Recorp. The editorial expresses the po- 
sition of the Lithuanians and all free- 
dom-loving peoples: 

Mr. BREZHNEV, FREE THE BALTICS 

Leonid I, Brezhnev, top boss of the Soviet 
Union, has arrived in the United States for 
a summit conference which reportedly will 
cover the breadth of Soviet-American rela- 
tions from trade to disarmament, 

This meeting with President Nixon coin- 
cides with the 33rd anniversary of the Rus- 
sian armed forces invasion and occupation 
of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

Only indistinct dotted lines denote the 
borders of these three Baltic countries on 
the red map of Communist Russia. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent are ob- 
serving the 55th anniversary of the Republic 
of Lithuania and the 72ist year of the forma- 
tion of their homeland. 

The sweet dream of freedom lives on in the 
minds of these sons and daughters of the 
Baltic nations. Here in the United States, 
they know what freedom is, and they want 
it more than ever for the friends and rela- 
tives left behind. 

All but the youngest remember the brief 
six weeks of independence wrested from the 
Russians in 1941—liberty that was smashed 
by Nazi Germany, and further suppressed 
by Russia after World War II. 

Lithuanian Americans this week are hon- 
oring the brave but futile attempt by a 
Lithuanian seaman, Simas Kurdirka, to seek 
asylum aboard a U.S. Coast Guard vessel in 
1970. 

As Brezhnev and Nixon meet, Americans 
of all ethnic origins would do well to reflect 
upon their own freedom at this time, and to 
hope with their Lithuanian, Estonian and 
Latvian neighbors that one day their fore- 
fathers’ countries will again be independent. 

The last words of Kurdirka, spoken after 
he was sentenced to 15 years at hard labor 
for his leap to freedom, expresses that 
desire: 

“I have nothing to add to what I have 
already said, only one wish, more specifically, 
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a request to the supreme court and the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union: I ask you grant 
my homeland, Lithuania, independence.” 

Congressional Resolution 416, unanimously 
adopted by the House and Senate, calls for 
freedom of the Baltic States. 

We would like Nixon to implement this 
resolution during his visits with Brezhnev. 


JEWS SEEKING TO EMIGRATE DE- 
SERVE OUR FULLEST ATTENTION 


HON. ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Miss HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
oppression of Jews seeking to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union is a situation 
which deserves our fullest attention. I 
submit for the Recorp the following 
statement which I presented to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSWOMAN ELIZABETH 

HOLTZMAN TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 

MEANS CONCERNING H.R. 3910 


I wholeheartedly support the Mills-Vanik 
bill (H.R. 3910) as part of a basic American 
commitment to the cause of fundamental 
human rights, and in particular to the cause 
of religious freedom for the Soviet Jews. I 
support this legislation which is designed to 
prohibit most-favored-nation status to any 
non-market-economy nation which denies 
to its citizens the right to emigrate or which 
imposes more than nominal exist fees upon 
its citizens. 

The plight of Jews seeking to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union is one which has dis- 
turbed me enormously and caused concern 
throughout the world. In 1959 during a trip 
to the Soviet Union and last year during a 
stay in Israel, I had an opportunity to learn 
of this religious persecution and discrimina- 
tion first-hand. Increasing numbers of Jews, 
at great personal risk to themselves and with 
heroic persistance, have sought to settle in 
Israel. What was once a small stream of emi- 
grants has grown rapidly in recent years. 
Aided by the compelling pressure of world 
opinion, the number of Soviet Jews reaching 
Israel has risen from just over 1,000 in 1970 
to 14,000 in 1971, to over 31,000 in 1972. It is 
vigorously expressed outside opinion which 
has led to this dramatic change, and it is 
clear that it must continue lest anti-semitic 
policies by pursued with impunity. 

The difficulties faced by those seeking to 
emigrate have been formidable. In August, 
1972 the Soviet Union began to impose high 
exit fees on educated Soviet citizens. This 
“diploma tax” meant that a prospective 
emigrant might be forced to pay as much as 
$30,000 before he would be allowed to leave. 
It is true that this education tax has been 
waived or suspended for some, but it is still 
on the books. Despite pronouncements to 
the contrary, curbs on emigration remain, 
and exit visas are still being granted only on 
a highly selective basis. A Soviet Jew applies 
for an exit visa knowing that he faces the 
loss of his job and the intimidation of his 
family, and not knowing if or when his visa 
will be forthcoming. Harrassment can take a 
variety of forms including military induc- 
tion, trumped up criminal charges and im- 
prisonment in concentration camps. Even as 
Mr. Brezhnev tries to reassure the Congress 
that emigration restrictions have been aban- 
doned, Jews seeking to leave for Israel are 
being picked up in dragnets. If Mr. Brez- 
hnev’s claims that emigration is not being 
stifled are true, then he can have no legiti- 
mate objection to this legislation. 

Increased East-West trade as part of an 
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overall detente is long overdue. Properly 
handled it could strengthen peaceful ties 
between our two countries. We must not, 
however, pursue such a policy if it means 
turning our backs on the repression of the 
Soviet Jews. We have learned long ago that 
economic policy is not morally neutral. If 
we give special trade concessions to a coun- 
try that is violating fundamental human 
rights, we condone those violations. 

Soviet repression of the Jews cannot be 
dismissed as a mere internal matter. The 
world has learned through the bitter exper- 
ience of Nazi Germany the cost of ignoring 
such persecution. We cannot, as a nation 
founded on the principle of religious liberty, 
fuel naked anti-semitism by a broad scale 
trade policy. The assault on Jews in the 
Soviet Union is widespread. It includes the 
closing of synagogues, the desecration of 
cemeteries, the prohibition of religious study 
and the imposition of religious quotas at 
educational institutions. While all of this 
has been going on this Administration has 
done little to protest. The Congress must be 
determined to do all that it can to aid the 
Soviet Jews in their efforts to seek freedom 
to practice their religious traditions and 
adhere to their cultural heritage. It is my 
hope that the passage of the Mills-Vanik bill 
will make this abundantly clear to the Soviet 
leaders. 


DNR DOES ABOUT FACE ON POINTE 
MOUILLEE MARSH 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, for the past 3 
years, I have joined with several mem- 
bers of the Michigan delegation in work- 
ing hard to save the Pointe Mouillee 
Game Refuge, in Monroe, Mich., from be- 
ing destroyed by a polluted dredge project 
proposed by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

As early as March 1972 I wrote my 
first of a long series of letters to various 
concerned governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the Army Corps, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in our 
effort to put a halt to the corps’ plans. 

I was joined in this fight by a wide 
variety of deeply interested groups, such 
as the Pointe Mouillee Waterfowlers As- 
sociation, the Huron River Watershed 
Council, and other State and local 
officials. 

The fight has been long and hard and 
indeed, it is not yet over. But this last 
month, the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, which had agreed to the project 
along with the corps, had a change of 
heart, and have agreed to take a close 
look at their plans with a good intention 
of scrapping them. Although we cannot 
be sure whether in fact, Pointe Mouillee 
will be saved, the chances look better 
than ever. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Opro of the Detroit 
Free Press has written an article describ- 
ing this change of heart. Because it is 
good news, so little of which we have 
heard in recent weeks, I wish to take this 
opportunity to insert this article in the 
RECORD. 

DNR DOES ABOUT FACE ON POINTE MOUILLEE 
MARSH 


Sr. CLam.—In a surprise move this week, 
the Department of Natural Resources an- 
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nounced it was, in effect, scrapping plans to 
allow coverage of parts of Pte. Mouillee marsh 
for a large park. Instead, it wants to use the 
material dredged from shipping channels in 
the Detroit and Rouge Rivers to rehabilitate 
the famous marsh. 

An added announcement related that the 
DNR is promoting funding for a $500,000 
“wildfowling museum and interpretive cen- 
ter” at the Pointe. Complete with storage and 
Special wet land areas, the museum would 
also feature a 125-seat auditorium. 

Detroit's Tom Schroeder, 88, long the areas 
most famous decoy collector, carver and wild- 
fowl artist, appeared at the Natural Re- 
Sources Commission here to confirm that it 
was his intent to donate his extensive col- 
lection, should the museum become a reality. 

Pete Petoskey, chief of the DNR's wildlife 
division, said he hoped to inventory the col- 
lection whenever it was presented to the state 
and place the pieces in fireproof storage until 
the museum itself was finished. 

DNR director A. Gene Gazlay named a 
museum committee of DNR specialists and 
citizen waterfowlers to head the project. 
“Michigan has been the center for a unique 
art form expressed in the carving of water- 
fowl hunting decoys,” he said, “as well as 
many unique types of hunting equipment 
and techniques.” 

Area carvers and collectors have warned in 
recent years that eastern buyers were re- 
moving many of the better collections from 
Sr State. A central museum might stop that 

ow. 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING AUTHORIZATION 


HON. JAMES G. MARTIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. MARTIN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of the consid- 
eration by the House of the bill, H.R. 
8538, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting authorization, it is my intention 
to offer an amendment barring CPB and 
the publicly funded educational stations 
from entering into competition with pri- 
vate broadcast stations and their produc- 
tion facilities. The text of the amend- 
ment I will propose is as follows: 

No licensee of a broadcast station which re- 
ceives assistance under this part shall con- 
tract for the creation or production of any 
advertising material whenever the purpose of 
such creation or production includes the 
broadcast of such material by any commer- 
cial broadcast station. 

No licensee of a broadcast station which 
receives assistance under this part shall bid 
to contract in competition with any com- 
mercial broadcast station for the broadcast- 
ing of any program or event. 


The legislation establishing our sys- 
tem of educational television dates from 
1962. The original legislation specifically 
limited public stations to the broadcast- 
ing of educational programing. The 
language is found in title 47 United 
States Code at section 392(b) (4): 

For each project for the construction of 
noncommercial educational . . . broadcasting 
facilities there shall be submitted ... an 
application .. . providing assurance ... 
that such broadcasting facilities will be used 
only for educational purposes. ... 


Let me take pains to note that public 
television constitutes a vital force in 
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America. Its programing and content 
have sparked controversy, to be sure, and 
I am among those who have raised an 
eyebrow or two at times over this con- 
tent and programing. That hardly puts 
me in a minority status, however. In spite 
of controversy and a few bones of con- 
tention, I support public broadcasting 
more than in principle only. 

It is important, however, to keep pub- 
lic or educational television and broad- 
casting in its proper role. Keeping CPB 
and the public stations and their facili- 
ties apart and distinct from commercial 
stations serves to do more than defend 
free enterprise and prevent unfair com- 
petition in a highly competitive indus- 
try; it keeps noncommmercial broadcast- 
ing free to do just what it originally 
sought to do—to be innovative and, per- 
haps, somewhat controversial without 
having to depend for dollars on those who 
might want to buy the use of their time 
and facilities. 

The report accompanying H.R. 8538 
(House Report 93-324), at page 12, 
states: 

Your committee has noted with some dis- 
may the allegation that public television 
stations are competing with privately fi- 
nanced commercial broadcasters for coni- 
mercial business. Certainly, public broadcast- 
ing facilities grants should not be permitted 
to foster this practice. 


There have been two cases in 1973 of 
a production facility owned by a com- 
mercial broadcaster in my district being 
underbid for work by educational broad- 
casters. Both incidents involved small 
contracts, small dollar amounts, small 
nibbles into the competitive arena. Nib- 
bles can, however, mount up and become 
a major difficulty. 

There comes to mind a quotation at- 
tributed to the late Judge John J. Parker 
who abhorred delving into some partic- 
ular field of the law. Rather than get into 
the details of, I believe, the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, he said he “would prefer to 
be nibbled to death by ducks.” The non- 
commercial stations are neither web- 
footed nor likely to devour their com- 
mercial colleagues. But, they are nibbling 
at the edge of their neighbors’ lawns. 
It is neither appropriate nor fair for 
these nonprofit, educational-only facili- 
ties supported in part or wholly by tax 
dollars to bid against taxpaying com- 
mercial entities for essentially com- 
mercial, noneducational business. My 
amendment should put an end to this 
nibbling practice and make it plain that 
the noncommercial stations and facili- 
ties should be completely out of the busi- 
ness of competing with commercial 
broadcasters. 


PETE ROZELLE AND THE NFL PLAY- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION FIGHT THE 
DRUG PROBLEM 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues, at a time when so 
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much has been made with regard to 
charges of drug abuse in professional 
football, I want to include this excerpt 
from an article in the Evening Star. It 
outlines the antidrug plan announced 
yesterday by Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
and endorsed by the Players’ Association. 
It certainly reflects the mutual concern 
of players, owners, and the commissioner 
to protect the integrity of both profes- 
sional football and the individual play- 
ers of the National Football League: 
ROZELLE’s ANTIDRUG PLAN 
(By Steve Guback) 

Rozelle announced basically a four-point 
plan that will go into effect immediately. 

The program, which received the blessing 
of Players Association director Ed Garvey last 
night, sets up: 

1. A medical consultant for the league to 
offer advice on drug matters. He will be 
named shortly. 

2. Provisions for disciplinary action, in 
cluding suspension. Up to now, Rozelle ad- 
mitted, no penalties other than probation 
have been levied by the NFL in drug matters. 

3. A drive to strengthen the old program, 
which was mainly educational. 

4. A procedure wkereby clubs will make pe- 
riodical reports to the league office on drug 
inventory, prescription bills, and other drug- 
related matters. Players also will be urged to 
notify the team physician of any prescription 
medicine taken away from the team. 

“If there were an easy answer to the drug 
problem we wouldn't have t5 in our society 
today,” Rozelle said after announcing his 
plan. “We had a program. We acknowledged 
it wasn't strong enough. We're now taking 
these additional steps. 

“Whether we can be successful as we'd like 
to be, I don’t know,” Rozelle added, with a 
sigh. “We're going to keep adding things 
until hopefully we can be successful.” 

One thing Rozelle has going for him is the 
backing now of the Players Association, the 
coaches and the owners, all of whom okay the 
plan. 

“I think it’s a responsible program,” Gar- 
vey said. “He pretty much has adopted our 
resolution. We ‘vould encourage players to 
turn over prescriptions as long as their con- 
fidence is protected. As for the other steps, he 
pretty much has admitted that it’s a club 
problem, I'll endorse the program as pre- 
sented.” 

However, Garvey was disappointed that 
Rozelle didn’t set up a joint owners-players 
committee to study the entire area and de- 
termine if drug usage is a problem. 

“I think it was a series of coincidents—the 
Staggers’ committee report and the story in 
the New York Times—that’s blown this 
whole thing out of proportion,” Garvey said. 
“We don't really know if it’s a problem.” 

For the time being, Rozelle has decided not 
to put in a plan for urinalysis, as suggested 
by the House Commerce Investigation Sub- 
committee. The Players Association bitterly 
opposed this measure as an invasion of 
privacy. 

“Urinalysis and several other things we've 
been thinking about are still under consid- 
eration,” Rozelle said, “but we're going to 
wait until the appointment of our medical 
consultant because we'd like to hear from 
him on this matter.” 

The major flaw in the new program, of 
course, is that the NFL has no way of pre- 
venting the players from obtaining drugs 
outside the team. Most players say this is 
the most widespread violation. 

“I don"t think we can effectively police the 
use of drugs 24 hours a day,” Rozelle con- 
ceded. “We're going to attempt to do all we 
can to curb this problem.” 

The threat of disciplinary action seems to 
be the major league weapon, but Rozelle 
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hedged when asked if he would take a hard- 
line on violations. 

“There is no way you can say,” Rozelle 
said. “Each case would have to be handled 
individually. It would depend on the viola- 
tion.” 

The Players Association takes the stand 
that disciplinary action should be handled 
with caution. In most cases, players con- 
victed of illegal drug usages would receive 
criminal penalties beforehand. 

“I don’t endorse the idea of suspension ex- 
cept under the most dramatic circum- 
stances,” Garvey said. “After a player has 
been subjected to criminal penalties it would 
be unjust in most cases to take his liveli- 
hood away, too.” 

Much of the recent drug-related furor has 
stemmed from the New York Times’ story 
which said four NFL players are under sur- 
veilance for trafficking in illegal drugs. 
Rozelle said he wouldn't refute the story, but 
that he found no substance in it. 

“We've checked that out very thoroughly,” 
Rozelle said, “and I’m quite confident there 
is no such investigation currently under- 
way.” 


ROCKAWAY BEACH EROSION 
CONTROL PROJECT 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 27, 1973 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, today Mr. 
Grover, I, and 31 of our colleagues from 
New York State have introduced legisla- 
tion, H.R. 9016 and H.R. 9017, which 
would allow a beach erosion control proj- 
ect to commence at the Rockaway 
beaches in New York City. 

The need for. beach nourishment at 
the Rockaway beaches is immediate. 
During low tide, at some locations, there 
is a drop of 10 feet from the last step of 
the boardwalk to the beach. At high tide, 
sewers, power lines, the boardwalk, and 
roadbeds are threatened. The city of New 
York has had to close to the public 25 
blocks of beach at two locations. 

The bills we have submitted would 
permit the Corps of Engineers to com- 
mence work on the beach erosion control 
project while awaiting further studies of 
the hurricane-flood protection aspect of 
the authorized East Rockaway Inlet to 
Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay 
project. 

The cosponsors of this legislation are: 
Mr. Grover, Mr. Appasso, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. Bracer, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. Carey of New York, Ms CHISHOLM, 
Mr. DELANEY, Mr. DuLsKI, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Haniey, Mr. Hastincs, Ms. 
HOLTZMAN, Mr. Horton, Mr. Kocu, Mr. 
LENT. 

Mr. McEwen, Mr. MITCHELL of New 
York, Mr. Murrey of New York, Mr. 
PEYSER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
Roncat_o of New York, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Smirn of New York, Mr. WALsH, Mr. 
Wo rr, and Mr. WYDLER. 

The text of the bills follows: 

H.R. 9016 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
project for hurricane-flood protection and 
beach erosion control at East Rockaway In- 
let to Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay, New 
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York, authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1965, (79 Stat. 1073) is hereby modified to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, to com- 
mence work on the beach erosion control 
aspect of the project independently of the 
hurricane-flood protection aspect of the 
project. Construction of the beach erosion 
control aspect of the project may commence 
following the completion of environmental 
studies regarding that aspect; conducted pur- 
suant to the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. Nothing herein shall increase or 
reduce the percentage of total costs of the 
entire project to be contributed by the af- 
fected non-Federal interests. 


H.R. 9017 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
project for hurricane-flood protection and 
beach erosion control at East Rockaway Inlet 
to Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay, New 
York, authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1965, (79 Stat. 1073) is hereby modified to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, to com- 
mence work on the beach erosion control 
aspect of the project, independently of the 
hurricane-flood protection aspect of the 
project. Construction of the beach erosion 
control aspect of the project may commence 
following the completion of environmental 
studies regarding that aspect, conducted pur- 
suant to the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. Nothing herein shall increase or 
reduce the percentage of total costs of the 
entire project to be contributed by the af- 
fected non-Federal interests. 


DELAWARE RESOLUTION 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 
IN THE lie senrt 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1973, the 126th General Assembly of 
Delaware passed S.C.R. 20 concerning in- 
creased cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government on fiscal 
matters. It particularly calls for in- 
creased dialogue upon the consideration 
of anticipated Special Revenue Sharing 
Acts. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
body of the resolution, I ask that this 
very fine resolution be incorporated into 
the RECORD: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 20—IN 
REFERENCE TO FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING 
In harmony with the policy adopted by the 

Intergovernmental Relations Committee of 

the National Legislative Conference following 

its meeting with the President on March 30, 

1973, the Senate of the State of Delaware, the 

House of Representatives concurring therein, 

hereby adopts the following resolution: 

Whereas, each and every one of the fifty 
sovereign States has, through the years, by 
design and by tradition, adopted certain 
methods of funding programs; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
and the National Administration should rec- 
ognize and make allowance for the unique 
variations in funding programs existing with- 
in the States. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Con- 
gress of the United States and the National 
Administration be urged to continue ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid programs in their 
present form until such time as Special Reve- 
nue Sharing programs have been enacted. 
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Since States are in the process of adopting 
their budgets—some for one year, others for 
two—an appropriate amount of time must be 
available to the States in order to plan for 
a transition from categorical grants-in-aid 
to a Special Revenue Sharing approach. 

Be it further resolved that the Congress of 
the United States and the National Adminis- 
tration also be urged: 

1, to provide for reasonable procedures such 
as hold-harmiess clauses and flexible time- 
tables, 

2. to insure a greater degree of certainty 
in the amount of Federal funding which can 
be expected by the States by providing that 
appropriations be consonant with authoriza- 
tions, and 

3. to insure adequate and meaningful 
planning at the State level by making annual 
appropriations prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 

Be it further resolved that the Congress of 
the United States and the National Adminis- 
tration enter into a meaningful dialogue with 
the States so that Special Revenue Sharing 
legislation will be drawn in a fashion that 
will enable each State to benefit equitably 
under such laws. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States and to each member of Del- 
aware's Congressional Delegation, and that 
they be hereby requested to jointly arrange 
for its Insertion in the Congressional Record. 


OPINION POLL 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President vetoed legislation which 
contained a complete ban on all U.S. 
military activity in Cambodia. 

In doing so he did exactly the opposite 
of what the people of my district in 
Philadelphia wanted him to do. 

I recently sent a questionnaire to every 
home in my district. The first 1,000 re- 
sponses have been tabulated and on the 
question of bombing in Southeast Asia, 
74 percent said they do not want it to 
continue, 14 percent were in favor of the 
bombing and 12 percent were undecided. 

Additionally, in response to a second 
question, 73 percent said they would be 
opposed to sending ground troops back 
into Southeast Asia to rescue flyers cap- 
tured while taking part in the bombing, 
14 percent would support that action, 
and 13 percent were undecided. 

Although these figures come from only 
1,000 responses, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the results are so overwhelming that the 
White House should reverse its stand on 
this matter and immediately end the 
bombing. 

There are also other responses which I 
feel should be noted at this time: 

Seventy-three percent of the people 
believe that the defense budget should be 
cut and the savings applied to solving the 
problems of cities; 

Eighty percent of those responding 
want part of the Highway Trust Fund 
used to improve public transportation; 

Seventy-seven percent want massive 
Federal aid for public school systems. 

Finally, in response to a request to list 
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the three most pressing problems facing 
the Nation, the people responded that in- 
flation is overwhelmingly their number 
one concern. This was followed by crime 
and, despite White House claims that no- 
body outside of Washington is concerned, 
Watergate was third. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I enter into 
the Record the tabulated results of the 
first 1,000 questionnaires I have received: 
CONGRESSMAN JOSHUA EILBERG WANTS YOUR 

OPINION 
(Nore.—All answers in percent) 

1. a. Do you believe the President's Phase 
III “voluntary control” economic policy is 
working? 


b. Would you favor a return to compre- 
hensive wage and price controls? 


c. If price controls are put into effect again, 
should they include food prices? 


d. Have the increases in food prices caused 
à change in the kind or amounts of food you 


2. Should grain sales to Russia and other 
countries be continued if these sales con- 
tinue to cause sharp increases in meat prices? 


3. Do you favor a cutback in the Defense 
budget with the savings applied to solving 
the problems of the cities? 


4. Should a portion of the gasoline tax 
money collected and pledged for the Highway 
Trust Fund be directed to improve public 
transportation? 


5. I have introduced legislation to provide 
Federal funds for up to 35 percent of a public 
school district’s annual budget. Do you sup- 
port this idea? 
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6. I am also sponsoring a proposal to pro- 
vide tax benefits for the parents of students 
in private schools. Do you support this plan? 


7. Legislation has been proposed which 
would prevent the cancellation of Federal 
grants and other payments to hospitals which 
refuse to allow abortions to be performed. 
Do you approve of this proposal? 


8. Do you believe that possession of mari- 
juana for personal use should be a criminal 
offense? 


9. Should pushers of hard drugs who are 
convicted a second time receive mandatory 
life sentences? 


10. a. Are you satisfied with the progress 
being made to clean up the environment? 


b. Are you prepared to bear some of the 
cost, in form of higher prices and increased 
taxes, of cleaning up the environment? 


11. Should U.S. funds be used to rebuild 
North Vietnam? 


12. a. Do you agree with the Administra- 
tion's policy of continued bombing in South- 
east Asia? 


b. If this bombing results in the capture 
of Americans, should ground troops be sent 
back into Southeast Asia as a means of forc- 
ing their release? 


13. Should the United States reduce 
number of troops stationed in Europe? 


No 
Un 


decided 


14. Now that we have formal diplomatic 
relations with the Chinese Peoples Republic, 
do you believe we should normalize relations 
with Cuba? 


15. What do you think are the three most 
pressing problems facing America today? 
Please list in order of urgency, 

1. Inflation. 

2. Crime. 

3. Watergate? 
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16. What is the one local problem which 
troubles you the most? Crime, School 
Finances, Drugs. 


RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
IN ‘WELFARE 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr, Speaker, the 
media have been accused in the past of 
confusing facts and misrepresenting is- 
sues, but I think that a series of editor- 
ials broadcast over television station 
WCVB in Boston has greatly contributed 
to the public knowledge of welfare. The 
broadcasts to which I refer are entitled, 
“Restoring Public Confidence in Wel- 
fare,” and were seen over WCVB at the 
end of May. 

As the first editorial in the series states, 
few governmental policies are so mis- 
trusted or so scorned as welfare. WCVB- 
TV realized that this attitude stemmed to 
a great extent from misinformation re- 
garding the purpose and effect of welfare 
expenditures. The goal of the editorial 
series—to restore public confidence in a 
complex but vital social program—is one 
which we should encourage in these days 
of a failing public trust in government. 

I am inserting the text of these edi- 
torials in the Recorp, with the hope that 
other broadcasters will follow the exam- 
ple of WCVB-TV in addressing current 
social issues: 

RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN 
WELFARE—ParrT 1 
(Presented by Richard S. Burdick, WCVB 
vice president and general manager, crea- 
tive services) 

Welfare! The word alone has become con- 
troversial. After the actual or assumed wrong- 
doings of politicians, nothing in state govern- 
ment is so mistrusted or so scorned as wel- 
fare. 

But we believe this is unfair and unjusti- 
fled. 

First of all, welfare dollars go primarily to 
four major groups; the medically needy, the 
elderly, the disabled and children. Welfare 
is a one billion dollar-plus operation in Mas- 
sachusetts, but nearly half of this sum comes 
from federal not state funds. 

There is welfare fraud. But it is not per- 
vasive—probably affecting less than one per- 
cent of total cases. We do hear about some 
shocking abuses. But the Welfare Depart- 
ment and other state agencies have stepped 
up fraud investigations, as they should. 

Welfare doesn't permit lavish lifestyles, 
Life on welfare is generally one of privation, 
Yet thanks to payments more generous here 
than in most other states, those on welfare 
in Massachusetts can live decently. 

We have seen a great deal wrong with wel- 
fare in this state. But we also see a great 
deal right with it. Overall, we feel a resur- 
gence of public confidence in welfare is both 
justified and overdue, This editorial is the 
first in a series exploring our welfare pro- 
grams. We intend to criticize where criticism 
is warranted and recommend when new ap- 
proaches should be tried. But first we want to 
introduce you to the human reality behind 
welfare statistics. We hope you'll be watching. 
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RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN WELFARE— 
Part 2 


Welfare is not the gigantic porkbarrel of 
popular myth. It is vast and complex and 
expensive. And it is far from being a perfect 
system. But it serves the needs of poor, sick 
and aged people. We want to restore public 
confidence in welfare as a vital social pro- 


am. 

or Take Old Age Assistance, one of the major 

welfare programs, It helps more than 60,000 

Massachusetts elderly—people like 68-year- 

old Margaret Sullivan of Roxbury. 

RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN WELFARE— 
Part 3 


Eighty-five percent of the patients in Mas- 
sachusetts nursing homes like this one re- 
ceive Medicaid. This staggering figure gives 
you a strong hint of why Medicaid is far and 
away the giant of state welfare programs. 

From its inception in 1967, Medicaid has 
grown to become a $400 million operation 
serving a quarter of a million people. The 
explosion in the cost of Medicaid, however, 
is intimately linked to the tremendous in- 
filation in the cost of medical care. Welfare 
recipients and the working poor—the two 
groups eligible for Medicaid—never see the 
money spent in their behalf. It goes directly 
to hospitals, druggists, doctors and nursing 
homes like this one in Brighton. 

We wanted to give you a glimpse of this 
facility and some of its patients because all 
too often we forget the reality behind welfare 
statistics. Of the total Medicaid budget, 31 
percent goes for nursing home care of the 
elderly, while another third goes for inpatient 
hospital care, again mostly for the elderly. 
All in all, about 70 percent of Medicaid dol- 
lars are spent on treatment of the aged, blind 
and disabled. 

Admittedly there are many abuses of Medi- 
caid. A number of the reforms we'll be rec- 
ommending later in this editorial series cen- 
ter on the Medicaid program. Yet when all 
is said and done, it should be obvious that 
the services provided by Medicaid are im- 
mensely valuable to hundreds of thousands 
of people—especially elderly people like these 
for whom there is often no other recourse. 
RESTORING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN WELFARE— 

PART 4 

Our study of welfare indicates the loss of 
public confidence in this mammoth state 
program is unjustified. People can be proud 
of what state government is doing to support 
the poor sick and aged. 

Take Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, one of the biggest and most controver- 
sial welfare programs. It helps nearly 300,000 
persons—like Somerville’s Jeanne Hudson 
and her three children. 


MASSACHUSETTS WELFARE: 
BENEFITS 

Imagine that you've been working for the 
same company for the last three years; yet 
in all that time you've never gotten a raise. 
Your paycheck today is the same as it was 
36 months ago. 

Now think of what’s happened to the cost 
of living. Since 1970 prices have gone up for 
just about everything—rent, clothing, gaso- 
line, and food, especially food. The cost of 
meat alone has made a frontal assault on the 
family budget. 

So without that raise your paycheck has 
bought less and less—probably 20 percent 
less than it did three years ago. 

Now what are we trying to prove? We're 
stating the obvious to make a very important 
point about how inflation affects not you, 
the majority who have jobs and do, in fact, 
get regular raises, but the minority who must 
live on welfare, 


INCREASING THE 
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Welfare mothers and children as well as 
those on disability assistance haven't got- 
ten a cost of living increase since 1970. And 
those on general relief haven't seen an in- 
crease since 1969—four years ago. This is 
cruel and inexcusable. 

Senate Bill 1647 would correct this in- 
equity by providing other welfare recipients 
with the automatic three percent cost of liv- 
ing increase the elderly now enjoy. Governor 
Sargent has budgeted for the $9 million this 
will cost the state. Decency and justice de- 
mand the passage of this legislation. We urge 
all of you to support Senate Bill 1647. 


MASSACHUSETTS WELFARE: A BETTER LIFE FOR 
THE ELDERLY 

Thousands of elderly persons in Massachu- 
setts live on incomes at or below the poverty 
line. We know, for example, that 60,000 el- 
derly receive Old Age Assistance from the 
Welfare Department. And many others sub- 
sist on tiny incomes from pensions, savings, 
and Social Security. 

Some believe the elderly constitute the 
largest poverty group in the nation. Local 
figures bear this out. In the city of Lawrence, 
for example, one quarter of the 10,000 elderly 
residents must survive on poverty-level in- 
comes. 

The social cost of raising these aged peo- 
ple out of poverty is as staggering as it is 
desirable. We can afford to take only one 
step at a time. One first step we can endorse 
is incorporated in Senate Bill 1644. This bill, 
now before the state legislature, would make 
all elderly persons eligible for welfare as- 
sistance if their income was less than the 
low standard budget of the federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Monthly welfare benefits 
would rise from the present $199 to $213 for 
a single person, and from $296 to $304 for a 
couple, 

The cost of this program is estimated at 
$844 million a year. We believe the state can 
absorb this expense. But we emphatically do 
not support a further provision of the bill 
which would greatly increase assistance pay- 
ments over a five-year period. Without doubt, 
such increases would go a long way toward 
eliminating elderly poverty in this state. But 
the $35 million annual pricetag is beyond our 
current ability to pay. 

So let us take our first, modest step for 
the elderly today, hoping that we can do 
much more in the years to come. 


PRICE FREEZE CONTINUES 
DISASTER ROUTE 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent price freeze is continuing to cause 
major disruptions in the U.S. economy. 
I am enclosing with my remarks today a 
copy of an article entitled “Bare Cup- 
boards” appearing in today’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

This article gives further evidence of 
the deterioration of the food industry 
and the potential long-term harm the 
current price freeze will have on our 
economy. The food industry is not alone 
in crying, “foul,” at the price freeze 
effects. 

A constituent of mine contacted my 
office to inform me of the dilemma his 
company faces because of its inability to 
purchase brass and copper scrap at 
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freeze base period prices. As & result, his 
company which produces brass and 
bronze ingots which are made from such 
scrap is approaching a crisis stage and 
some or all of the 40 employees working 
there may face unemployment when 
their raw materials are completely un- 
available. 

This constituent explained his problem 
very aptly: 

The price freeze creates an artificial price 
structure in the U.S. when you are dealing 
with a commodity which is a world com- 
modity, one which can be exported. The 
artificial price structure cannot continue 
unless a wall is constructed around the U.S. 
by way of complete export control and trade 
limitations. 


I would add that international markets 
that have been cultivated over many 
years will be destroyed by export prohibi- 
tions and greatly damaged by price ex- 
port limitations. 

In summary, I repeat my firm belief 
that the current price freeze is unwork- 
able and should be terminated imme- 
diately. 

The article follows: 

BARE CUPBOARDS: Foop SHORTAGES LOOM AS 
Firms, Farms CUT OUTPUT UNDER PHASE 
31%4—Some PLANTS CLOSE As COSTS EXCEED 
THE CEILING PRICES; RUSHING PLANS FOR 
PHASE 4—‘Yes, WE Have No TOMATOES” 


(By John A. Prestbo) 


Cuicaco—The nation’s food-production 
machinery is starting to grind to a halt under 
Phase 314. 

Across the country, flour millers, feed man- 
ufacturers, corn processors, salad-oil refiners 
and other food companies are either slowing 
down or closing their plants because their 
prices are frozen below the cost of their raw 
materials. 

For the same reason, broiler-chicken and 
egg farmers have been cutting production 
sharply, even to the extent of killing baby 
chicks rather than going to the expense of 
feeding them. Hog farmers are barely keeping 
pace with last year’s output and are market- 
ing pregnant sows rather than allowing them 
to farrow. More dairy farmers are selling their 
cows for beef to cut feed expenses, and some 
dairymen predict that milk supplies could be 
scarce when school resumes in the fall. 

Yesterday, the government took one step in 
easing high production costs by embargoing 
all exports of soybeans and cottonseed and 
the products made from them. Strong for- 
eign demand for these products has been 
instrumental in ballooning domestic prices 
for many foods, including meat, milk and 
eggs. But the freeze itself remains in effect. 

“If these price-freeze rules continue for 
the full 60 days, the nation’s supplies of meat, 
milk and eggs are going to be scarce for a long 
time to come,” warns Oakley Ray, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

BAD NOW, WORSE LATER 

“Things are bad enough now, but it's the 
long-range ripple effects that worry us most,” 
says a spokesman for the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains. “We can put up with 
short supplies of lettuce and other produce 
for a while, but what happens if the can- 
ners don’t can and freeze as much as they 
might—what will we do for food six months 
from now?” 

Indeed, Nixon administration officials have 
indicated that food rationing is a possibility. 
“For the first time in our history, there might 
be great, gaping blank spaces on our super- 
market shelves,” says C. J. Tempas, president 
of Green Giant Co. 
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Adds Dale D. Wolf, sales manager of Joan 
of Arc Food Co. in Peoria, IN., which last 
week stopped selling its canned pork and 
beans; “If consumers were complaining be- 
fore about high food prices, they’re going to 
complain even more now because they won't 
be able to get things. Price becomes secondary 
when you can’t get the product.” 

Not everyone is crying gloom and doom, of 
course, and the Cost of Living Council appar- 
ently plans to grant relief to a few especially 
hard-pressed companies. Because the distri- 
bution pipelines are filled, shortages of food 
items haven't yet been reported—though even 
the government acknowledges that the U.S. 
may run out of soybeans before the season 
ends Aug. 31. 


A PANDORA’S BOX 


Nonetheless, Phase 314 is turning out to 
be a Pandora’s box for the food industry. 
One rule is particularly nettlesome because 
many food products are sold at an agreed- 
upon price for delivery several weeks or 
months later. The freeze rules say that prices 
of goods delivered in the June 1-8 base pe- 
riod can’t go any higher, even though those 
prices may be months old and raw-material 
costs may have skyrocketed in the meantime. 

As a result, some food-processing and 
manufacturing companies say they find 
themselves forced to price their products at 
levels below the current cost of production. 
Evans Milling Co. in Indianapolis, for in- 
stance, closed its doors last Saturday because 
of freeze-imposed losses of 20 cents a bushel 
on the corn it milled. Flour millers, soybean 
processors and others are similarly affected. 

“At least three soybean plants have closed, 
and more than a dozen others have cut back 
because they were locked into unprofitable 
prices,” says a spokesman for the National 
Soybean Processors Association. “Some of our 
members have base prices of less than 16 
cents a pound for oil and little more than 
$200 a ton for meal,” he says, “and it’s sim- 
ply impossible to sell at those prices when 


soybeans bring nearly $12 a bushel.” Based 
on current soybean prices, oil costs more 
than 19 cents a pound—when it can be 
bought at all—and meal brings $390 a ton. 


“GREATEST CRISIS’ EVER 


“Ceiling prices for many feeds are $20 to 
$50 a ton below the cost of production,” says 
Mr. Ray of the Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Ralston Purina, one of the biggest com- 
panies in the industry, has withdrawn more 
than 300 feed products from the market. 
“Others are simply closing,” Mr. Ray adds. 
“It’s the greatest crisis our industry has ever 
faced.” 

On Tuesday, the Cost of Living Council 
announced that it had decided not to revise 
its rule concerning the price freeze on trans- 
actions as of the delivery date. Changing the 
transaction rule, the council decided, would 
only move the price squeeze further up the 
production ladder. 

But the squeeze is already climbing that 
ladder. Earlier this month, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, cut production of salad 
oil, shortening and margarine that it sells in 
bulk to other food companies. Supermarket 
executives say they are being cut off by their 
suppliers of private-label salad oil and expect 
to be soon for margarine. The flow of prod- 
ucts containing flour also is slowing down, 
supermarket-industry sources say. 

Meat processors, which were saddled with 
price ceilings in April, also are slowing pro- 
duction. Missouri Beef Packers, for instance, 
has cut back by 20%, and Green Giant has 
stopped its slaughtering operations in Ala- 
bama and reduced operations at its Florida 
plant to two days a week from six. Iowa Beef 
Processors says it hasn’t had to cut produc- 
tion yet, but a spokesman says that “it’s 
getting more and more difficult to get enough 
cattle.” 

The freeze isn't slowing production of scme 
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food items, but it is distoring the marketing 
of them, Retail prices of some seasonal fruits 
and vegetables, for instance, are still pegged 
at last year’s levels because no sales were 
made during the base period; wholesale 
prices, however, had climbed sharply higher 
to reflect smaller crops caused by bad 
weather. 

Plums, for example, may not be stocked 
in many markets this summer because of the 
freeze. Last year’s retail price, which is this 
year’s ceiling, was $9 a box, but the whole- 
sale price ceiling under Phase 314 is $20 a 
box, the National Association of Food Chains 
says. Another example: Florida tomatoes were 
selling for 18 cents a pound in New York 
during the base period, but now those sup- 
plies are gone, and California tomatoes are 
coming into season—costing about 30 cents 
a pound. Stores that had been selling the 
Florida tomatoes may have to stop carrying 
any, while those in the West normally de- 
pendent on California supplies could be so 
glutted with them that they would fea- 
ture them on special. 

The anomalies aren’t limited to fresh pro- 
duce. General Foods Corp. says that it has 
stopped selling frozen red raspberries and 
that when present supplies of frozen straw- 
berries are exhausted, it will stop selling 
those, too. Some canning-industry sources 
worry that smaller canners faced with the 
prospect of paying higher raw-material prices 
but not being able to sell the finished prod- 
uct at a profit will simply choose not to 
can, The packing season for many items is 
just getting under way, and inventories of 
canned fruits and vegetables are sharply 
lower than normal because of increased de- 
mand. No canner has announced such a move, 
however. 

Earlier this week, the government said it 
may ease the ceiling on certain food prod- 
ucts if it appears that shortages are devel- 
oping. It was obvious that the publicity 
about farmers’ killing baby chicks caused 
some consternation among price controllers, 
and hints began circulating that the freeze 
may be lifted on broller chickens and select- 
ed other food items sooner than on other 
products. 

Yesterday, for instance, a Paris, Ill., corn- 
processing plant, Illinois Cereal Mills Co., 
said it plans to reopen today after pleading 
its case to the government. The company 
said in a statement: “We have reviewed our 
situation with the Price Commission (and) 
we are optimistic that an early favorable re- 
ply will be forthcoming. So we are starting 
up our plant and will attempt to operate on 
a day-to-day basis until it is resolved.” 

The Cost of Living Council apparently is 
reviewing other pleas for exemptions to the 
freeze case by case. Illinois Cereal is an im- 
portant supplier to major breakfast-cereal 
makers, including Kellogg Co., which said it 
would lay off workers if the processing plant 
had remained closed. 

Technically, the price freeze doesn't apply 
to farmers but becomes effective after the 
farmer selis to a wholesaler or processor. But 
commercial firms, of course, resist paying any 
more for the raw product than they can re- 
coup in the selling price, so the farmers have 
de facto ceilings, too. That’s why poultry, 
dairy and livestock farmers are cutting pro- 
duction until either ceilings are removed or 
feed costs go down enough to make their 
operations profitable. 

The Nixon administration is working to- 
ward both ends, The embargo on soybean and 
cottonseed exports will remove some of the 
upward price pressure on these commodities, 
though it isn’t certain yet whether it will 
be enough to bring costs below Phase 314 
ceilings. 

Meanwhile, the Cost of Living Council ap- 
parently is speeding its efforts to formulate 
Phase 4 and end the freeze. Presumably, 
Phase 4 would resemble Phase 2 in that some 
price increases would be permitted under 
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stringent conditions—such as short supplies 
resulting from bad weather. 

“If Phase 4 doesn’t come soon, I don’t see 
how we can avoid rationing and black- 
marketeering,” says one food executive; 
whose. company makes sausage, among other 
things. “Any day now I expect a meat sup- 
plier to tell me that at the ceiling price he 
can give me only 500 pounds when I need 
10,000. Then he'll let me know that maybe 
he could provide the other 9,500 pounds at 
an additional charge. If I don’t take it, my 
competitors will. If we come to that, God help 
us all.” 


THE ANTIFILTH FIGHT IS NOT 
OVER 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the forces 
of decency which have waged a long, and 
at times discouraging, fight against the 
flood of pornographic filth in this coun- 
try can take heart from the new and 
tough U.S. Supreme Court decision. But 
their work is not over by any means. 

The court, in its historic 5 to 4 ruling, 
has opened the way for State and local 
authorities to smash “the crass com- 
mercial exploitation of sex” in movies 
and publications. However, the crack- 
down still must take place and on the 
resolve of these State and local officials. 

Fortunately my State of Pennsylvania 
is in the process of acting. Antiobscenity 
legislation already is before the legis- 
lature in Harrisburg and favorable ac- 
tion upon it is expected soon. Also, 
Pennsylvania district attorneys have 
been waging legal battles on specific in- 
stances of alleged pornographic commer- 
cialism and I am sure they will continue 
this with new vigor now that they have 
the highest court’s backing. 

Public support—active and demand- 
ing—nevertheless is needed and it is this 
which concerns me today. I appeal to all 
State legislators and municipal officials 
to take full advantage of the authoriza- 
tions given them by the Supreme Court 
to arrest the fifth peddlers and to rid our 
society once and for all of the smut and 
rot which, in the quibbling permissive- 
ness prior to the Court’s decisioin, threat- 
ened to engulf it. And I urge church and 
civic groups to join in a great public 
command that this be done. 

The Supreme Court, in its wisdom, 
has sustained a most completely the stand 
of those who tried to counter the porno- 
graphic menace through the years. The 
majority Justices agreed, as Chief Jus- 
tice Burger noted, for the “first time” 
in 16 years that “hard-core” pornography 
has no rights under the first amendment. 
They also supplied the much needed 
guidelines by which authorities and lower 
courts can define this type of filth and 
ordered that “community standards,” 
and not some vaunted notion of sophis- 
ticated national “tolerance,” prevail. 

These are the clarifications which have 
been required for the cleanup and I hope 
that they will result in action being taken 
with all proper speed. My mail, and I 
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am certain the mail of the vast majority 
of my colleagues, has shown an immense 
public concern over this matter—a con- 
cern of parents for the protection of their 
children, and a general concern over the 
fate of what always has been an Ameri- 
can society of high moral principles. 
The American people want the dirty 
movies banned and the bookstores and 
magazine counters changed back into 
places of interest and not of shock and 
shame. The Supreme Court now makes 
this possible with a decision which brands 
as patent nonsense the long discredited 
arguments that freedom carries with it 
the right of destructive license. I hail the 
Court’s findings and look forward to their 
quick application as, I am convinced, do 
millions and millions of our citizens, 


MEXICO GAINS IN WAR ON DOPE 
TRAFFIC (PART II) 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I presented part I of a special 
report outlining the major effort being 
undertaken by the Mexican Government 
to halt the production and distribution 
of illegal narcotics within that nation. 
In addition to stiff penalties, Mexican 
authorities confiscate the means of trans- 
portation used to smuggle drugs. I have 
sponsored legislation to give U.S. drug 
Officials this same authority and was 
disappointed when the House recently 
struck out a confiscation provision from 
the illegal alien employment bill. I urge 
congressional reconsideration of this 
confiscatory authority. Part II is as fol- 
lows: 

[From the San Diego Union, June 17, 1973] 
Mexico Makes GAINS IN BITTER WAR ON 
Drucs 

Robert Feldkamp, federal director of DALE 
(Drug Abuse Law Enforcement) in Wash- 
ington, said there are indications on the U.S, 
East Coast that the international battle is 
producing telling results. 

The East Coast is considered the American 
drug abuse barometer because of the concen- 
tration of users there. 

Of 560,000 known heroin addicts in the 
United States, about half are in the New York 
area, Feldkamp said. 

The white heroin produced in the Orient 
and Europe is most prevalent in the eastern 
U.S. Mexico’s known heroin goes mainly. west 
of the Mississippi River and throughout the 
Southwest. 

“We rarely find Mexican heroin east of the 
Mississippi,” said Feldkamp. 

PRICE OF HEROIN DOUBLES 

Feldkamp reported the price of heroin has 
doubled from $5 for what addicts call “a 
nickel bag” to $10. 

“Also, heroin sold on the street in the East 
used to be from 10 per cent pure on up,” he 
said. “Now it is two to one per cent pure.” 

He added that more addicts are coming in 
voluntarily to treatment centers and more 
are relying on methadone maintenance. 

“This is an indication the addict can’t find 
a ready supply of heroin or cocaine,” he said. 
“When they can't feed their habit with the 
real thing they turn to methadone.” 
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John Vandiver, special agent in San Diego 
in charge of Customs Agency Service for Dis- 
trict II, said heroin seizures by federal agents 
in the United States have almost tripled in 
1973. 

NIXON ESTABLISHES PROGRAM 

The Mexican government has been thor- 
oughly briefed on the new U.S. agency, Drug 
Enforcement Administration, which will go 
into effect on July 1. 

The program, established by President 
Nixon, will coordinate the U.S. anti-drug 
campaign by combining all the combat forces 
into a single agency, the DEA, under the 
Justice Department. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, U.S. Customs investigations and the 
DALE program will all operate under the 
DEA with a unified command. 

“The DEA program will include the co- 
operative program with Mexican enforcement 
campaigns and agencies,” said Feldkamp. 

The agency will direct the total anti-drug 
program from search and seizures on the in- 
ternational smuggling and drug running 
front to the street trafficking by pushers in 
American communities. 

American narcotics agents point out that 
heroin use is on the upswing and is reaching 
alarming proportions throughout the coun- 
try. 

RENTAL AIRPLANES ARE CHEAP 

Methods of running drugs shift steadily, 
depending on current law enforcement tac- 
tics. 

At first, drugs were smuggled in cars and 
trucks, then concealed in campers and trail- 
ers. Now boats and airplanes are popular 
modes of transportation. 

In some areas along the Texas, California 
and Arizona borders, the smugglers wade 
across the shallow flow of the Rio Grande 
and Colorado Rivers. 

But the most prevalent transportation for 
smugglers is the rented light airplane. 

Vandiver explained that rental airplanes 
are cheap transportation, around $16 a flying 
hour, are easy to obtain, can easily negotiate 
isolated dirt landing strips and country roads 
and be changed constantly. 

“A smuggler can fly a blue airplane one 
time, a red one of a different make the next 
and yet another color and make the next,” 
Vandiver said. 

“This way, Mexicans living in the vicinity 
of remote landing areas have difficulty in 
spotting a repeat visitor.” 

Federal officials in Mexico City reported 
that many of the confiscated aircraft have 
been rented airplanes. 

Under Mexican policy, the confiscated air- 
craft and ground vehicles are sold at periodic 
auctions to the highest bidder. 

Federal District Attorney Carlos Roncaglia 
noted recently in Ensenada, “Rental services 
that do not want to lose their planes had 
better be sure of the use of the plane when 
they rent it out.” 

Airborne smugglers usually make their 
pick-ups in Mexico just before sunrise or just 
after sundown at isolated dirt airstrips, fed- 
eral agents explained. 


RETURN TO UNITED STATES UNDER RADAR BEAM 


Then they skim back into the United States 
at low altitude under the radar screen and at 
a time of day when it is difficult to spot them 
visually from the ground. 

Three men were killed in Searchlight, Nev. 
when their plane, carrying 1,600 pounds of 
marijuana, crashed into a 140-foot high pow- 
er pole as they tried to evade radar. 

Each Mexican border crossing point feeds 
a different area of the United States. 

Most drugs entering across the Texas bor- 
der spread through the central United States 
into the Denver, Chicago, Detroit and St. 
Louis midwestern market. 

Those coming in at San Luis, east of Mexi- 
cali, and Baja California feed the southwest 
and California markets, 
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The San Francisco and Los Angeles areas 
are also supplied by middle level drug dis- 
tributors in Reno, Nev., one BNDD official 
noted. 

San Luis has long been famous as a “stash 
area,”, a Customs agent explained. 

The community is isolated yet convenient- 
ly located near a rich American drug mar- 
ket. The Colorado River is shallow and easily 
waded. The area is also close to Tijuana. 

When the U.S.-Mexican strike force moved 
into San Luis smuggling operations in the 
area, 20 miles south of Yuma, Ariz., were an 
amazing revelation. 

Marijuana and hard drug processing oper- 
ations were found hidden in the middle of 
haystacks. 

FLEET OF STOLEN PLANES FOUND 


A fleet of stolen airplanes were found 
around San Luis along with a parts depot at 
an isolated landing strip to service the smug- 
glers air force. 

In a raid on a smugglers summit meeting, 
police arrested an underworld representative 
of a drug combine in Hawaii setting up a 
direct supply route to the Pacific Islands from 
Mexico. 

Along with other contraband, Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney Pedro Mirelas Malpica found 
himself with a herd of cattle on hand that 
was used at a nearby ranch as camouflage 
for a largescale processing operation. The 
livestock were finally sold at auction. 

Other confiscations in the San Luis area 
raids included 101 automobiles and other 
ground vehicles, five airplanes and a large 
supply of processing equipment, 

Arrests included 287 persons, 85 of whom 
were foreigners, mostly U.S. citizens. 

Several prominent political officials involv- 
ed in the San Luis smuggling operation were 
arrested and prosecuted. 

The major drug supply routes in Mexico 
go through Monterrey, the rich industrial 
city in eastern Mexico; Torreson and Chi- 
huahua in the central part of the country; 
Hermosillo to the northern deserts of Sonora 
and into Baja California on the west. 

Tijuana is considered the wholesale and 
retail drug capital of both Mexico and the 
United States. 

A BNDD agent estimated that more than 70 
per cent of all major U.S. drug-smuggling 
deals are consumated in Tijuana. 

Customs agents report the border city is 
supplied by smuggling routes operating 
through San Felipe, a fishing resort on the 
east gulf coast of Baja; through the En- 
senada area which abounds with isolated dirt 
airstrips, and by the San Luis stash. 

A BNDD agent in Washington, D.C. said 
underworld drug agents from all over the 
United States travel to Tijuana to make con- 
nections and set up deals, 

“Drug merchants operate in the border city 
behind business fronts, through bars, a maze 
of individual contacts and within seemingly 
respectable professional offices, the official 
reported. 

The February campaign at San Luis with 
the code name of Operation Cactus demon- 
strated the effectiveness of a combined U.S. 
and Mexican task force. 

The combined force seized $19.2 million in 
illegal drugs, including 24 and one half tons 
of marijuana worth $16,737,000 and $2.5 mil- 
lion in heroin. 

The force included Mexican Federal Judi- 
ciary Police, army troops, local police units 
in Sonora and special Mexican undercover 
agents. 

The American complement included agents 
from U.S. Customs, the BNDD, a special drug 
task force from Yuma, Ariz. and other Ari- 
zona law enforcement units. 

PROTOTYPE FOR OTHER EFFORTS 


Operation Cactus is a prototype for other 
strike force efforts along the border. 

The force used undercover investigators 
from both countries, aircraft surveillance, 
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spot checks at border points other than con- 
ventional crossing gates, specially trained 
marijuana and drug detector dogs and sen- 
sors along riverbanks to detect traffickers 
wading across the shallow waterways. 

Phillip Jordan, BNND director in Phoenix, 
Ariz., said federal agents are finding a close 
personal association between runners on the 
Mexican side of the border and those in the 
United States. 

Also, the Mexican drug organization “fami- 
lies” reach into similar organizations in the 
United States, Jordan said. 

Recently, the organized drug traffic has in- 
tensified use of young Americans, either ad- 
venturers or users, in smuggling heroin, co- 
caine and opium in small amounts that are 
harder to detect, he said. 

Arpaio said an increasing number of young 
American girls are being arrested in Mexico 
City as they return from South American 
countries on the way back to the United 
States. 

Jordan said, “With increased international 
cooperation, heroin seizures are going up and 
we are nailing down the direct routes.” 

Arpaio said the Mexican drug traffic in- 
cludes not only its own domestic products 
but also cocaine from South America hashish 
from India, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


CRACKDOWN MAKING SIZABLE DENT 


Charles Karadimos, BNND agent in Dallas, 
Tex., reported the Mexican crackdown “is 
making a sizable dent and from what we see 
from up here it is tremendously effective.” 

He reported, “If things are going better in 
the fight against drug smuggling along the 
border, much of it is because of the Mexican 
effort.” 

The U.S. government gave Mexico two heli- 
copters in March for aerial surveillance and 
assigned American advisers to help develop 
undercover and detection strategy. 

“We are giving the smuggling fight the best 
we have in time, equipment and the most 
highly trained and effective law enforcement 
officers in Mexico,” said Federal Judicial Po- 
lice Commander Alberto Francisco Peral 
Orea. 

He said, “Each time one of our men is mur- 
dered it strikes at the heart of the law en- 
forcement corps. 

“But each death is also an inspiration to 
carry the battle that much further so that 
we can turn even those bitter defeats into 
victory." 


FINALLY AN EXPORT EMBARGO 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
administration for placing an embargo 
on soybeans, cottonseeds, and their by- 
products. 

In recent weeks, we have been threat- 
ened with the possibility of major food 
shortages in the United States. The 
cause has been the scarcity of essential 
feed grains used in livestock and poul- 
try production. Our increasing exports 
of these feed grains—a major cause of 
the grain shortage—has greatly contri- 
buted to the soaring prices of food. 

In an effort to avert a crisis, and re- 
duce food prices, I have been seeking 
administration action to limit exports 
of essential feed grains. On May 4, I sent 
letters to President Nixon, Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl L. Butz, and the Cost 
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of Living Council urging a moratorium 
on exports of essential feed grains and 
the imposition of strict controls on the 
price of soybeans and other protein sub- 
stitutes. 

On June 8, faced with a domestic 
grain shortage that was nearing crisis 
proportions, I sent another letter to 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz again 
urging the imposition of a moratorium 
on grain exports for a period of 120 days, 
until the new crop could be harvested. 
This letter was cosigned by 52 of my 
colleagues. 

On June 14, I introduced legislation 
that would require potential exporters 
of agricultural commodities to obtain a 
license from the Secretary of Commerce, 
with recommendations from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. This legislation 
would provide needed authority and a 
workable mechanism to curtail agricul- 
tural exports when such action is deemed 
to be in the national interest. 

I am, therefore, very pleased that the 
administration has now recognized the 
severity of the problem and has ordered 
an immediate embargo on the exporta- 
tion of soybeans and other feed grains. 
By taking this course of action, the ad- 
ministration has offered protection for 
our farmers against the skyrocketing 
costs of feed grains. By protecting our 
farmers, we will also help protect the 
American family from skyrocketing food 
prices. This action promises to have a 
direct impact on the availability and 
price of poultry, beef, eggs, and dairy pro- 
ducts. 

It is high time that our government 
recognized that a balanced diet at an 
affordable price is as important as our 
balance of trade. This embargo is a crit- 
ical first step in assuring that major 
purchases by foreign governments do not 
disrupt our food supply again. 

We must realize, however, that this is 
a temporary embargo. It will not neces- 
sarily prevent this situation from hap- 
pening again. We need a mechanism that 
keeps a watchful eye on the domestic 
supply of essential agricultural commo- 
dities, as well as a system of control to 
implement when necessary. My legisla- 
tion, H.R. 8696, provides both. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like to insert in the Recorp an article 
from this morning’s Washington Post 
announcing the administration’s action: 
UNITED StaTes HALTS Exports or Two FEED 

CROPS 
(By Jack Egan) 

The Nixon administration yesterday 
slapped an immediate emergency embargo on 
exports of soybeans, cottonseeds and their 
by-products in what it called “drastic” action 
to control domestic food prices and maintain 
adequate supplies. 

The action was taken under provisions of 
the Export Administration Act of 1969, which 
allows controls to be invoked in the case of 
“abnormal” foreign demand and scarce do- 
mestic supplies. 

The soybean, with its 44 percent protein 
content, is at the base of the world’s high 
quality food pyramid. Crushed into soybean 
meal it is the main component of animal 
feed used to produce red meat, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products. Lack of available feed 
alternatives such as fish meal has put a 
special premium on soybeans this last year. 

Prices of soybeans and soybean meal have 
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more than tripled in the last 12 months— 
much of it because of unprecedented for- 
eign demand—sending other food prices 
spinning upward. Cottonseeds, a second-best 
alternative to soybeans, are also in short sup- 
ply. 

Commerce Secretary Frederick B. Dent told 
reporters at a hastily called press confer- 
ence that the embargo was effective as of 5 
p.m. yesterday, but that ships in the process 
of loading could continue. 

He said his department would announce 
no later than next Monday what amounts 
of the two commodities would still be avail- 
able for export this crop year and how these 
would then be allocated among countries. 

These actions affect commitments made 
with the Soviet Union and other countries, 
as well as contracts signed before June 13. 
That fact makes a change from when Presi- 
dent Nixon invoked the present price freeze 
two weeks ago and raised the possibility of 
export controls. He said then that com- 
mitments made “as a nation” by that date 
would be met. 

The embargo and export controls are ex- 
pected to dampen food production plans 
abroad, depending on how substantially 
shipments are eventually cut back. Japan 
and Western Europe are the biggest import- 
ers of soybeans. 

Dent, flanked by Agriculture Secretary 
Earl L. Butz and Cost of Living director 
John T. Dunlop, said information his de- 
partment recently received “showed higher 
than expected levels of exports were planned 
in the months ahead in soybean commodi- 
ties.” 

The figures showed soybean exports run- 
ning 6 per cent above previous estimates and 
soybean meal 27 per cent higher than ex- 
pected. 

The Agriculture Department last week 
predicted a precariously tight supply of soy- 
beans in September before the next harvest— 
40 million bushels, or enough for two week's 
supply. The department has predicted a rec- 
ord 1.5 billion bushel harvest beginning in 
October, but a late harvest could lead to ac- 
tual and potentially severe shortages of ani- 
mal feed. 

The new export figures presumably made 
the situation even more serious. 

“This is drastic action,” Butz said. “It was 
not taken lightly. The domestic meat sup- 
ply is imperiled.” 

He explained that farmers were slaughter- 
ing livestock that would normally be used 
for breeding, and killing baby chicks þe- 
cause soaring feed prices had made it un- 
profitable to keep feeding animals with re- 
tail price ceilings in effect. He said this 
would imperil the 1974 meat supply if it 
kept up. 

Asked if this emergency action to control 
exports would reverse the liquidation of 
breeding stocks, he said, “I hope it will,” and 
added that it was “partly a matter of psy- 
chology.” 

Butz said farmers “look down the road, see 
prices getting higher and higher and say 
‘to heck with it, ” and that the present action 
and the prospect of lower feed prices might 
now dissuade them from lowering production. 

Butz noted that there was a substantial 
drop in July, August and September soybean 
futures prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade in the last two days in anticipation 
of some move to control exports. 

He also said that any allocation formula 
for limited soybean exports would “be fair 
to all parties” and was being done “as much 
or more to protect our regular customers,” 

Dent said that if the present embargo and 
controls were to increase the demand for 
corn exports, this commodity would also be 
considered for controls. 

The Commerce Secretary also pressed for 
broader presidential authority to control ex- 
ports to curtail general price inflation. There 
is a bill containing such authority presently 
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pending before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. The House Banking Committee last 
week passed a more restrictive version of 
such a measure. 

Cost of Living Council director Dunlop 
said yesterday’s action was taken as “a neces- 
sary step to put first the dinner table of the 
American consumer.” 

In another action, the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil yesterday announced new rules for deter- 
mining the delivery price of future commodi- 
ties affected by the freeze. 

The delivery price before July 4 of a proc- 
essed commodity like soybean meal or pork 
bellies cannot be higher than the freeze 
price. After July 4, the Council said, the price 
ceiling will be determined as the highest 
price at which at least 10 per cent of that 
commodity was traded in the nearest month 
future. 

The highly technical rules are meant to get 
around “market dislocations, windfall profits 
to speculators and substantial losses to those 
who use the futures market in a conservative 
manner to hedge against price risks,” the 
council said. 


CULTURAL PURGE OF GERMAN- 
POLISH HISTORY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, an ethnic 
and cultural purge is continuing in East 
and West Germany and Poland in an 
effort to bring about social change by re- 
writing history and geography to con- 
form to currently fashionable ideas. 

A joint West German-Polish commis- 


sion for the past several years has col- 
laborated toward expunging “objection- 
able textbook material in both coun- 
tries.” By laundering textbook informa- 
tion presented to students, the commis- 
sion hopes to redraw the maps of Central 
Europe, “rewrite objectionable material 
and suppress superpatriot exaggeration” 
so future generations of schoolchildren 
will be given historical data based on 
committee decisions rather than facts. 

The two governments are reported to 
be in accord in their rewriting of the 
history that took place before the Second 
World War, but the independent West 
German school systems pose a stumbling 
block to the historical-rewrite scheme. 
West Germany has no central ministry 
of education, and the individual German 
states exercise strong authority over the 
teaching of the children under their 
jurisdiction. Their system is similar to 
that of the United States before educa- 
tion in this country was taken over by 
the Federal bureaucracy supervised by 
Federal judges. 

The historical purgers bemoan the fact 
that history teachers in Germany are 
“the country’s most conservative ele- 
ment.” As one Pole put it: 

All the decisions in the world are no good 
if history teachers lecture contrary to the 
spirit of the textbooks. 


He is, of course, correct. Bureaucrats 
can fictionalize history, elevate or play 
down the importance of minority groups, 
or generally steal the cultural accom- 
plishments of one ethnic group and 
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transfer them to another by republishing 
history books that conform to the design 
they wish to promote. 

But unless their efforts are backed up 
in the classroom by teachers of the same 
persuasion, their work will fail—and 
schoolchildren will get accurate historical 
accounts. Individual classroom teachers 
and independent school systems stand 
in the way of cultural thievery by de- 
manding that the children they instruct 
be told the truth. 

Perhaps it was during the joint com- 
mission's rewriting of the period of his- 
tory around 1473 that the great German 
astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus sud- 
dently became a Polish national and the 
fact of Copernicus’ Germanic heritage 
expurgated from the pages of history. 

A similar fate befell the great Polish- 
American national hero Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko a few years ago when the Red 
regime outlawed him as a “nonperson” 
and removed his accomplishments from 
the history books. 

I insert the related newsclipping as 
an example of “cultural genocide” in 
operation: 

TEXTBOOKS A START IN CAMPAIGN To END 
PoLISH-GERMAN HATRED 
(By Raymond H. Anderson) 

Warsaw, June 11.—“For a thousand years, 
ever since King Mieszko, we have livec in 
conflict with the Germans to our west. But 
we must think now of the next thousand 
years.” 

The remark, by a middle-aged Pole, re- 
flected a campaign under way among Ger- 
mans and Poles to purge a legacy of ethnocen- 
tric strife and hostility from textbooks. 

The comment was made on a train rolling 
through the town of Kutno, after conversa- 
tion was prompted by sight of a large sign 
proclaiming from the side of a building, “The 
Oder-Neisse border is a border for peace.” 

8.5 MILLION GERMANS IN AREA 

Since 1945, the Oder and Neisse Rivers have 
formed Poland’s western border as a result 
of accord among the wartime Allies, the So- 
viet Union, Britain and the United States. 
East of the Oder and Neisse are 39,597 square 
miles of former German territory where 8.5 
million Germans lived at the end of World 
War II. 

Both the East German and, more recently, 
West German Governments have acknowl- 
edged the new border, but Poles feel uneasy 
about the situation. They will continue to 
feel uneasy, many believe, until generations 
have passed and a new consciousness emerges 
among the Germans. 

The place to start, the Poles and Ger- 
mans haye concluded, is in the schools, par- 
ticularly in history and geography text- 
books. Polish and German experts agree that 
books tend to reflect old concepts, distor- 
tions and bitterness that have passed on 
from generation to generation. 

COMMISSION SET UP 

For the last few years, a West German- 
Polish commission has been meeting to re- 
view, debate and amend objectionable text- 
book material in both countries. 

One Polish official involved in the project 
is Zbigniew Sabillo, head of the Ministry of 
Education’s school curriculum section. In 
an interview, he recalled an incident dur- 
ing a recent visit to West Germany that to 
him underlined the scope of the problem. 

“I was traveling by train and came across 
a map displayed in a coach showing Ger- 
many with the 1937 borders,” he said with 
emotion. “There wasn’t even a dotted line 
to show the new Oder-Neisse border.” 
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The prime purpose of the textbook com- 
mission is to eliminate such maps, rewrite 
questionable material and suppress super- 
patriot exaggerations of exploits or griev- 
ances of past centuries between Poland and 
Germany. 

“We have reached agreement on interpre- 
tations of Polish and German history up to 
the year 1945,” Mr. Sabillo said. “But agree- 
ment is one thing and Implementation of 
the agreement is another. In West Germany 
there is no central ministry of education. 
So each state can implement the interpre- 
tations as it sees fit, and some see the in- 
terpretations as less fit than others.” 

“Also,” Mr. Sabillo continued, “there are 
many publishing houses in West Germany 
They are profit-making private companies 
and dislike the expense of amending texts. 
The schoolbook program will last for many, 
many years.” 

HITLER PERIOD NO PROBLEM 


In the view of another Pole who is an 
expert on German affairs, West Germany's 
history teachers are a hurdle to presenting 
new views on Poland. 

“All the decisions in the world are no good 
if the history teachers lecture contrary to the 
spirit of the textbooks,” he said. “And the 
German history teachers are the country’s 
most conservative element.” 

Although it is the most bitter and most 
recent memory, the Hitler period presents 
no problems for common Polish-German in- 
terpretation, the Pole stressed. 

“The crimes of the Nazis were so enor- 
mous that few historians try to present them 
in a manner favorable to Germany. A more 
difficult time for textbook writers is that 
of the Teutonic Knights 600 years ago. The 
Germans see the Teutonic incursions east- 
ward as a civilizing mission. The poles con- 
sider them aggression under the guise of 
missionary work.” 

Surveys in Poland on man-in-the-street 
reactions to words like “Germany” show 
that these reactions are still strong and 
mostly negative. 


THE 1973 MILTON WALK FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the commendable 
efforts of many of my young constit- 
uents from Milton, Mass., who joined 
in the recent Milton Walk for Develop- 
ment. 

The goal of the Milton Walk for De- 
velopment, which is a part of the Mas- 
sachusetts Young World Development of 
the American Freedom from Hunger 
Foundation is: 

To create an awareness and find meaning- 
ful ways to involve the American people in 
the private sector in the cause of human 
hunger at home and abroad. 


This goal was translated into action 
by the dedication and determination of 
all those involved, as they enthusias- 
tically hiked for 21 miles to draw support 
for the hungry throughout the world. 
Sponsors of the participants, including 
teachers, parents, businessmen and 
church groups, agreed to pledge a certain 
amount of money for every mile walked 
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to support the programs of the American 
Freedom from Hunger Foundation. 
The Walk for Development has become 
an annual event in the 11th District of 
Massachusetts over the past few years. 
Many young people who cannot accept 
the complacency and unawareness of the 
hunger in the world have joined together 
in their efforts to combat this grave prob- 
lem of hunger facing our world today. 
The participants of the Walk for De- 
velopment are united in their belief that 
a bright new future can be achieved for 
mankind when we all work together to 
feed the world’s population, when we re- 
duce military expenditures, and when 
we can come to live at ease with one 
another, and become enriched by our 
own and the world’s diversity of people 
and culture. These young people are 
committed to working toward deeper in- 
volvement and more public recognition 
of these issues, as well as raising funds to 
support development programs in this 
country and around the world. 
Congratulations are certainly in order 
for the exceptional contributions of all 
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those involved in the 1973 Milton Walk 
for Development. 


ADOPTION OF A SPENDING CEILING 


HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to again briefly address myself to 
one of the most critical issues facing this 
House and the Nation today, in my judg- 
ment, and that is the need for an imme- 
diate adoption of a spending ceiling. 

A few days ago my dear friend and 
colleague, the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. O'NEILL, issued a call for 
action on this proposal. Yet, we continue 
in this House to adopt appropriations 
bill after appropriations bill and will ap- 
parently continue to do so with total 
disregard for the drastice need for such 
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a spending limitation as has been pro- 
posed by many Members of this House, 
including myself and the majority leader. 

In all honesty, Mr. Speaker, the effort 
placed behind this proposal on the part 
of the leadership of the House has been 
less than I had hoped for. When my dear 
friend Mr. O'NEILL issued his call for 
action on a spending limitation, I had 
visions of fiscal responsibility on the part 
of the House. Yet we continue to pass 
bill after bill with no end in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those 
whom I am privileged to serve in the 
Congress, I want the Recorp to show 
that I have no plans to vote for another 
appropriations bill until such time as we 
bite the bullet and set for ourselves a 
ceiling on our spending. I am sure that 
my one vote against the bills will not 
alter the outcome, nor will my actions 
bring adoption of a spending ceiling any 
earlier, but I feel that my constituents 
and the American people are entitled to 
a small dose of fiscal responsibility on 
the part of this Congress. 


SENATE—Friday, June 29, 1973 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by Hon. LLOYD BENTSEN, a Senator 
from the State of Texas. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, who alone 
dost guide and govern the minds and 
hearts of men, make us deeply conscious 
of Thy presence as the Senate renews its 
consultations for the well-being of the 
Nation. 

May Thy special blessing rest upon the 
Members of this body, that as the times 
demand strong minds, great hearts, true 
faith, and willing hands, so they may 
rise above all that is mediocre or common 
to stand as leaders in the higher levels 
of a divine vocation. As they serve the 
people so may they serve Thee. Let their 
souls be quiet places of prayer from 
which the cares of life are ordered ac- 
cording to Thy will. And grant that they 
may ever walk in the steps of Him, who 
with limited time, finished the divinest 
work. 

We pray in His holy name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. EASTLAND). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. LLOYD BENT- 
SEN, & Senator from the State of Texas, to 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 25, 1973) 


perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 
JAMES O, EASTLAND, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BENTSEN thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 28, 1973, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
from the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs, reported favor- 
ably, with an amendment, on June 28, 
1973, the bill (S. 356) to provide dis- 
closure standards for written consumer 
product warranties against defect or 
malfunction; to define Federal content 
standards for such warranties; to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act in 
order to improve its consumer protec- 
tion activities; and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report (No. 93-280) 
thereon, which was printed. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Thursday, June 28, 
1973, be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE | 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
128) to provide for an extension of cer- 
tain laws relating to the payment of in- 
terest on time and savings deposits, with 
an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 


House had passed a bill (H.R. 8947) 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power development, in- 
cluding the Corps of Engineers—Civil, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and other 
power agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment programs, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and related independent agencies and 
commissions for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution 
to provide for the printing of imaugural 
addresses from President George Washing- 
ton to President Richard M. Nixon; 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of “The Fed- 
eral Civilian Employee Loyalty Program”, 
House Report No. 92-1637, 92d Congress, 
second session; 

H, Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim the 7- 
day period of July 16 through 22, 1973, as 
“United States Space Week”; 

H. Con. Res. 233. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of committtee 
hearings establishing a National Institute 
of Education; 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing as a House docu- 
ment, a revised edition of the House docu- 
ment “Our American Government. What Is 
It? How Does It Work?”; 

H. Con. Res. 257. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Street 
Crime: Reduction Through Positive Criminal 
Justice Responses”; and 

H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Drugs 
in Our Schools”. 
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ENROLLEL BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 7200) to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act to 
revise certain eligibility conditions for 
annuities; to change the railroad retire- 
ment tax rates; and to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in order to improve 
the procedures pertaining to certain rate 
adjustments for carriers subject to part 
I of the act, and for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8947) making appro- 
priations for public works for water and 
power development, including the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration and other power agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Appa- 
lachian regional development programs, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and related inde- 
pendent agencies and commissions for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 


title and referred to the Committee on - 


Appropriations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of inaugural 
addresses from President George Washington 
to President Richard M. Nixon; 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of “The Fed- 
eral Civilian Employee Loyalty Program,” 
House Report No, 92-1637, 92d Congress, 2d 
session; 

H. Con. Res. 233. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of committee 
hearings establishing a National Institute of 
Education; 

H. Con. Res. 256. Concurrent resolution 
to provide for the printing as a House docu- 
ment, a revised edition of the House docu- 
ment “Our American Government. What Is 
it? How Does It Work?”; 

H. Con. Res. 257. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Street 
Crime: Reduction Through Positive Crim- 
inal Justice Responses”; and 

H. Con. Res. 258. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of additional 
copies of the House report entitled “Drugs 
in Our School.” 

H. Con. Res. 223. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the President to proclaim the T- 
day period of July 16 through 22, 1973, as 
“United States Space Week;” referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF 
5. 1930 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
176, S. 1930, a bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, be postponed indefinitely because of 
the action taken by the Senate on yester- 
day. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 67 PLACED 
ON THE TABLE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
202, Senate Resolution 67, be placed on 
that portion of the calendar entitled 
“Subjects on the Table.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dars Nos. 244 and 264. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR CERTAIN 
MARITIME PROGRAMS APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7670) to authorize appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1974 for certain 
maritime programs of the Department of 
Commerce. ss 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I urge 
passage of H.R. 7670, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration authorization for fiscal 1974. 

The funds requested are necessary to 
continue the progress we have made 
since passage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970, to restore this Nation as a 
leader in ocean commerce. 

The new ocean vessels now being built 
in U.S. shipyards are vital to our energy 
and raw material needs. As has been 
said earlier, the primary emphasis on 
our ship construction program is on bulk 
carri-rs. Tankers, liquified natural gas— 
LNG—carriers, and combination ore, 
bulk, and oil carriers, known as OBO’s, 

In the 1970 act, the Congress proposed 
a 10-year shipbuilding program to pro- 
duce 30 ships a year. Since that time the 
size, speed, and efficiency of ocean ships 
has changed dramatically. The ships we 
are now building under the 1970 act 
program are measured in terms of mod- 
ern ship equivalents. Using those stand- 
ards, the 17 new ships contemplated to be 
built with this authorization are equiva- 
lent to 34 ships. If those standards are 
applied back to 1970, we have built or 
contracted to build 124 modern ship 
equivalents. This is 4 ships above the 30 
ships a year goal set out in the 1970 act. 

Our shipyards have under construc- 
tion or on order 80 commercial vessels 
comprising a deadweight capacity of 4 
million tons and valued at $2.5 billion. 
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This puts commercial shipbuilding at its 
highest level in U.S. peacetime history. 
US. yards have committed over $100 mil- 
lion since 1969 to improve their plant fa- 
cilities, and it is estimated that nearly 
$300 million more has been planned for 
spending by three existing yards. 

All this construction activity has also 
been performed within the declining con- 
struction-differential subsidy rate guide- 
lines of the 1970 act. For liquified nat- 
ural gas—LNG—carriers, the CDS rates 
are below 25 percent, the lowest in the 
history of the construction subsidy pro- 


With the operation of these modern 
and efficient ships, reliance on operat- 
ing-differential subsidy—ODS—is being 
reduced. We have been able to reduce 
manning requirements on 86 vessels. This 
is especially important because wages 
and wage-related costs account for 86 
percent of the aggregate annual operat- 
ing subsidies. The new maritime program 
which I am proud to have helped enact 
in 1970 is based on the premise that effi- 
cient, high technology U.S.-flag ships 
can effectively compete with lower cost 
foreign competition without subsidy on 
many trade routes. The payment of oper- 
ating subsidy has been eliminated on con- 
tainerized service between U.S. east 
coast and the Far East and on transat- 
lantic containerized service. 

If we are to participate in our own for- 
eign trade, and we surely must do that, 
we must continue to produce these new, 
more efficient ships. Such a program must 
maintain a continuity, thus we need to 
authorize the funds requested. 

In addition the title XI loan guarantee 
ceiling is about to be reached with guar- 
antee commitments. The Congress raised 
the limits of this authority in 1970 
from $1 billion to $3 billion. Last year the 
Commerce Committee reported and the 
Senate approved a bill, which became law, 
to eliminate the massive paperwork in- 
volved in this program. The simplifica- 
tion of the title XI program was badly 
needed. Now we need to increase the ceil- 
ing on the outstanding balance on loans 
which may be guaranteed. This program 
is a very sound one. It has never cost the 
US. Treasury a cent. Vessel operators 
who receive Government guarantees pay 
a modest fee to the Government. The 
program has assisted vessel operators to 
obtain funds to build vessels which oper- 
ate in our foreign trades, in the coastwise 
trades, and on our inland waterways and 
rivers. Vessels financed range from very 
large crude carriers or supertankers to 
tugboats, and barges, passenger ferries, 
to hydrofoils. This guarantee program is 
essential for operators to help them raise 
te capital necessary to build these ves- 
sels. 

T urge the Senate to continue its strong 
and vital support for these programs to 
strengthen our merchant fleet. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this bill, 
H.R. 7670, authorizes appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1974 for certain maritime 
programs of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes $531.3 
million for the construction and opera- 
tion of U.S.-flag merchant ships, re- 
search and development programs, ex- 
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penses of the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet, and maritime training at the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy and the 
State marine schools. 

Section 2 authorizes additional sup- 
»lemental amounts for fiscal year 1974 
for the activities specified in section 1 of 
the bill to the extent necessary for in- 
creases in salaries, pay, retirement, or 
other employee benefits authorized by 
law. 

This section is included in the bill in 
order to avoid the necessity of amending 
the fiscal 1974 authorization bill if sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1974 are sought for this purpose. 

Section 3 of H.R. 7670 would increase 
the title XI construction loan guarantee 
authority from the present $3 billion 
level to $5 billion. 

This program has been very successful 
and increasing this ceiling on the ag- 
gregate outstanding balances which may 
be guaranteec by the Federal Govern- 
ment should not result in any additional 
cost to the Government. 

The Committee on Commerce made no 
amendment to the bill which came over 
from the House. The House committee’s 
only amendment to the measure which 
was sent up by the Secretary of Com- 
merce was the addition of section 3. 

The total amount of $531,315,000 
which section 1 authorizes is broken 
down as follows: 

Construction subsidy 
Operating subsidy 

Research and development... 
National defense reserve fleet.. 
Federal Maritime Academy... 8, 600, 000 
State marine schools 2, 427, 000 


This amount is $24,729,000 less than 
was authorized for these programs for 
fiscal year 1973. I was in favor of increas- 
ing the authorization in order to avoid 
any slowdown in the momentum which 
we have in rebuilding this Nation’s mer- 
chant ship strength and capability. 
However, officials of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration assured the Commerce 
Committee during the public hearings 
held on S. 1230, the Senate version of 
this bill, that the amount requested plus 
the unobligated 1973 funds carried for- 
ward will enable us to maintain the ship- 
building program which was the goal of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1970. 

In shipbuilding these funds will allow 
the Maritime Administration to contract 
for the construction of 17 new vessels in 
fiscal 1974. The vessel mix is contemplat- 
ed to be as follows: 

Three very large crude carriers— 
VLCC—either 265,000 tonners or 380,000 
tonners; six liquid natural gas—LNG— 
carriers, as large as 125,000 cubic meters; 
two oil/bulk /ore—OBO—vessels, approx- 
imately 85,000 deadweight tons each; 
three tankers, up to 100,000 deadweight 
tons each; and three dry bulk carriers, 
in the area of 51,000 deadweight tons per 
vessel. 

The emphasis of our ship construction 
program is directed toward providing 
ships to transport our ever-growing trade 
in bulk commodities—oil, petroleum 
products, liquified natural gas, grain, 
and raw materials. Approximately 90 
percent of our foreign trade is in bulk 


$275, 000, 000 
221, 515, 000 
20, 000, 000 
3, 773, 000 
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commodities and it is in that category of 
shipping capacity that our fleet is weak- 
est. As you can see the vessel mix for 
the fiscal 1974 ship construction program 
is addressing that need. Right now we 
have as modern and efficient a container- 
ship fleet as any nation in the world. 
Our barge-carrying fleet of Lash and 
Seabee ships is the largest in the world. 
Thus our dollars are now going where we 
need them most—to carry our ever-grow- 
ing volume of oil and bulk commodity 
trade. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 en- 
visioned that the construction-differen- 
tial subsidy—CDS—rate should decrease 
by 2 percent each year till it reached 35 
percent by fiscal year 1976. I am pleased 
to report that the declining CDS rates 
are being met. In 1969 CDS rates aver- 
aged 53.6 percent. The 41 percent for 
the current fiscal year is being achieved 
and Assistant Secretary for Maritime Af- 
fairs Robert J. Blackwell, who is doing a 
very fine job at the Maritime Administra- 
tion, expressed confidence in his testi- 
mony before the Merchant Marine Sub- 
committee that all of the ships contracted 
for in fiscal 1974 will be below the 39 
percent guideline of the 1970 act for 
fiscal year 1974. In addition the subsidy 
rate for construction of liquified natural 
gas—LNG—carriers is expected to be at 
least as low as the 23.7 percent achieved 
in contracts awarded in September 1972. 

The amount in the bill for operating 
subsidy is almost $10.5 less than appro- 
priated for fiscal 1973, but it is to be aug- 
mented by the carry forward balance 
estimated to be $25 million, thus provid- 
ing for a total of $247 million. 

In the area of ship operating efficiency, 
I am happy to say that we are making 
progress. American-flag operators en- 
gaged in transatlantic services are now 
operating without subsidy. Two years 
ago the lines operating on that route 
received Government assistance. In ad- 
dition, United States Lines is operating 
a container service from the U.S. east 
coast to the Far East without subsidy. 
Two years ago it required subsidy on 
that route. Maritime Administration offi- 
cials calculate the savings on these items 
to be over $25.5 million a year. 

In the same area, the manning scales 
on our ships are being reduced. On 86 
ships, an average of 4.2 men per ship re- 
duction has been achieved. This will save 
the Government over $110 million over 
the period of the economic lives of the 
vessels. 

As our new capital intensive ships 
come into service, we will see much 
greater efficiencies in vessel operations. 
For example, a T-2 tanker which has a 
16,000 deadweight ton capacity operates 
with a crew of 40 to 50 men. A new 
385,000 deadweight ton tanker can op- 
erate with a crew of 26 men. The six 
very large crude carriers—VLCC—and 
six liquefied natural gas—LNG—car- 
riers that have been contracted for to 
date will be operated under the U.S. flag 
without any operating subsidy from the 
Government. 

The research and development pro- 
gram of the Maritime Administration is 
operating on a basis of achieving near- 
term goals with high benefit-cost ratios 
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and is doing so with a substantial share 
of the costs being borne by industry. In- 
dustry’s share of the research and de- 
velopment costs for fiscal year 1973 is 28 
percent. It is this program which is help- 
ing U.S. shipyards to achieve the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency to meet the de- 
clining construction subsidy rates. 

The funds requested for the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet are for the ex- 
penses of preserving and maintaining 
ships at the three fleet sites, James River, 
Va.; Beaumont, Tex.; and Suisun Bay, 
Calif. Three hundred and twenty-three 
ships are maintained to supplement 
our active fleet in times of national 
emergency. 

The final items in the authorization are 
for funds to operate the Federal Mari- 
time Academy and the six State acad- 
emies which train cadets for service as 
officers of the U.S. merchant marine. 

Section 3 of the bill which increases the 
title XI loan guarantee program ceiling 
from $3 billion to $5 billion is essential to 
the continuation of our commercial ship- 
building program. This program under 
which the Federal Government guaran- 
tees the obligations with respect to con- 
struction loans and mortgages on U.S.- 
flag vessels built in the United States 
enables ship operators to obtain needed 
investment capital from private lenders 
at competitive rates. Based on outstand- 
ing commitments and the applications 
pending before the Maritime Administra- 
tion, it has been estimated that the $3 
billion authority will be exhausted some 
time in the first quarter of the coming 
fiscal year. The impact of this program 
on subsidized as well as unsubsidized 
shipbuilding is substantial. The opera- 
tion of this program since 1938 has never 
cost the Government a cent. The title 
XI program is operated through the Fed- 
eral ship financing fund in which the 
current assets total $48.5 million. Since 
the inception of the title XI program 
in 1938, defaulted loans totaled $35.9 
million. However, proceeds from the de- 
faults have reduced the loss to $11.8 mil- 
lion. The current assets of the Fund 
could more than pay the gross amount 
of all the defaults. 

H.R. 7670 was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Commerce and I 
urge its passage so that we may continue 
the progress made under the new pro- 
sron of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1970. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the 
merchant marine authorization, H.R. 
7670, authorizes $221,515,000 in operat- 
ing subsidies for the U.S. merchant ma- 
rine. Those subsidies are intended to 
equalize the cost of operating our mer- 
chant marine with the operating costs 
of its foreign competitors, and thus 
maintain the competitive position of our 
merchant marine in world commerce. 

Since August 1971, the dollar has twice 
been devalued and now appears to be go- 
ing through something of a third de- 
valuation. In some degree, devaluation of 
the dollar achieves the same purpose as 
the operating subsidies. It reduces the 
cost of U.S. shipping relative to foreign 
shipping, enhancing the competitive 
position of the U.S. merchant marine. 
Indeed, the dollar has declined about 35 
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percent in relation to the yen since Au- 
gust 1971. The beneficial effects of de- 
valuation for the maritime industry will 
be substantial in Europe and other parts 
of the world, as well as in Japan. 

The Maritime Administration rec- 
ognizes that devaluation of the dollar 
does improve the competitive position of 
the U.S. maritime industry and that de- 
valuation consequently should diminish 
the operating subsidies authorized by this 
bill. However, its system of calculating 
subsidies will not fully refiect the de- 
valuations until 1977. And even then the 
lowered subsidies will not refiect the full 
devaluation of the dollar. 

The present system was devised during 
an era—the 1930’s—of fixed exchange 
rates, and the 1970 amendments took into 
account neither the monetary turmoil of 
the last 2 years nor the more flexible ex- 
change rate system toward which the 
world is moving. 

The timelag to which I refer stems 
from the inability to gather foreign cost 
data instantaneously. Because of this de- 
lay, the subsidy for fiscal year 1975, for 
example, is based on cost relationships in 
1972-73 and the exchange rates of that 
period. 

One avenue of relief is the application 
of more current exchange rates to avail- 
able cost data. These exchange rates are 
available instantaneously, so there is no 
“gathering” problem with such a scheme. 
There are some technical difficulties, but 
these are surmountable. I understand 
the Secretary of Commerce has directed 
the Maritime Administration to look into 
this matter, and I urge quick action from 
the administration. Many millions of 
dollars could be saved by a changeover 
to such a system. 

If these devaluation-derived benefits 
are needlessly delayed, the subsidy be- 
comes a windfall and no longer a justi- 
fiable means of maintaining a merchant 
marine. In these times of budgetary 
stringency and waning public confidence 
in both the integrity and the competence 
of the Federal Government, such wind- 
falls for a favored, though vital, indus- 
try confirm the suspicions of the public. 

I will reluctantly withhold my objec- 
tion to the bill because I recognize that 
the calculation of subsidies is a compli- 
cated matter and that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration apparently has the author- 
ity to correct this discrepancy. I urge the 
Maritime Administration to use that au- 
thority promptly. If it fails to do so, this 
will be a subject deserving of prompt at- 
tention in the Congress. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


The bill (H.R. 6187) to amend section 
502(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1974 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
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message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 8510. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate H.R. 8510, 
an act to authorize appropriations for 
activities of the National Science Foun- 
dation, and for other purposes, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro. tem- 
pore. Is there objection? ‘ 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken and that the language of 
S. 1977, as reported by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, recent 
reorganization in the executive branch 
has thrust the National Science Founda- 
tion into the role of the cutting edze 
for science and technology in the Federal 
Government. Pressing and complex na- 
tional problems have placed an even 
greater emphasis on the work being done 
by NSF. For example, in NSF's research 
applied to national needs program— 
RANN—I attach much importance to 
the solar and geothermal energy research 
efforts and to earthquake engineering. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
legislation and point with pride to the 
many and impressive accomplishments 
of the National Science Foundation to 
date. I feel strongly that our support for 
basic and applied research should be 
increasing but I also recognize the need 
for fiscal responsibility. We have in this 
bill struck a delicate balance by author- 
izing an amount equal to last year’s 
appropriation, and I would hope that 
NSF's appropriation would come very 
close to that amount. This is a very fru- 
gal approach to science and technology. 

Mr. President, in a nonpartisan recog- 
nition of the importance of the work be- 
ing done by the Foundation, this bill was 
cosponsored by the entire membership 
of the NSF subcommittee. I am confident 
that Congress is similarly persuaded, and 
I urge favorable action on S. 1977. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak in support of S. 1977, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Authorization 
Act of 1974. This bill would provide the 
Foundation with an authorization of 
$646 million in fiscal year 1974. This is 
the same amount which was appropri- 
ated for the Foundation’s programs in 
fiscal year 1973, although it is $58 mil- 
lion less than the amount which was 
authorized for NSF’s programs in the 
current fiscal year. 

The administration has requested only 
$583 million for NSF for fiscal year 
1974; so S. 1977 calls for $63 million more 
than the administration request. 

In the current fiscal year, the NSF had 
new appropriations of $646 million and 
a carryover from previous years of $31 
million for a total of $677 million in 
available funds. However, the adminis- 
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tration impounded $62 million, so that 
NSF was able to utilize only $615 million 
in fiscal year 1973. 

The continuing inflation in research 
costs and the growing need for scientific 
contributions to the resolution of the Na- 
tion’s problems justify an even higher 
amount than the $646 million in S. 1977; 
but the committee recommends this 
amount to the Senate as the maximum 
which can be realistically hoped for at 
this point in time. 

Since its creation as an independent 
agency in 1950, the National Science 
Foundation has carried out the extremely 
important mission of maintaining the 
Nation’s scientific strength. The Founda- 
tion operates no laboratories or scientific 
facilities of its own, but through grants 
and contracts supports programs of 
scientific research and education in 
thousands of universities, research insti- 
tutes, and other organizations. These 
programs cover all fields of science and 
engineering, encompassing the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, engineer- 
ing, social sciences, biological and medi- 
cal sciences, materials research, and the 
environmental sciences. They cover all 
levels of science education from elemen- 
tary school through postdoctoral fellow- 
ships. And these programs are carried 
out in all of the 50 States to assure a 
strong, broadly based national scientific 
enterprise. 

The impact of the Foundation’s pro- 
grams is both pervasive and profound on 
the Nation and on the future of man- 
kind. For we live in an age of science— 
from the computers that increasingly 
manage our transactions to the transis- 
tors that power our electronic devices to 
the advanced medical technology which 
promises profoundly to affect the main- 
tenance of man’s health. Science has be- 
come essential to the Nation’s military 
security, to the strength of its domestic 
economy and international economic 
position, and, indeed, to the resolution 
of the widespread social problems which 
beset our Nation. 

But scientific research is not a spigot 
which can be turned on and off at will. 
Before scientific know-how can be effec- 
tively applied to particular problems in 
areas such as transportation, health care, 
housing, communication, energy re- 
sources, nutrition, and pollution control, 
the underlying foundation of basic re- 
search must be patiently and continuous- 
ly built over the years, and the Nation’s 
scientific and technical talent must be 
carefully nurtured and trained. 

This is the key task to which the Foun- 
dation has directed its principal efforts 
over the years; but in recent years the 
Foundation has also expanded its pro- 
grams with respect to applied research 
which is relevant to the Nation’s social 
problems. Although the various Federal 
agencies sponsor some applied research 
relevant to their particular missions, 
there remains a considerable amount of 
extremely important applied research 
which is too broad in scope or too funda- 
mental in substance to fall within the 
mandate or resources of the mission 
agencies. The National Science Founda- 
tion is the only agency which can tackle 
these problems. So the role of the Na- 
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tional Science Foundation is to keep the 
Nation strong in basic science, sponsor 
the applied research which cannot be 
effectively handled by other agencies, 
and assure the Nation an adequate sup- 
ply of scientific talent. 

The $646 million which my bill calls 
for is $63 million higher than the $583 
million requested by the Administration. 
The principal differences in the bills stem 
from increased funding in my bill for 
research applied to national needs and 
for science education. 

The bill calls for the establishment of 
an Energy Research Division within the 
National Science Foundation and the 
authorization of $50 million in fiscal year 
1974 for energy research programs, with 
emphasis on solar, geothermal, and other 
nonconventional energy sources. While 
the $50 million for nonconventional 
energy research programs represents a 
$36 million increase over the $14 million 
called for in the administration request, 
it is still small by comparison with the 
$323 million requested for the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor or the $120 
million requested for coal research. 

The energy needs of the Nation are too 
critical to be overly dependent on any 
particular form of energy. We need to 
explore all promising alternatives. Solar, 
geothermal, and the other nonconven- 
tional energy sources being explored by 
the National Science Foundation are ex- 
tremely promising alternatives for the 
future. 

Thus the recent report of the Solar 
Energy Panel—a joint effort by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration—calls for $1.5 billion in solar 
energy R. & D. over the next 15 years. 
And the recent report on geothermal 
energy by former Secretary of Interior 
Hickel, calls for $680 million in geo- 
thermal research. The $50 million for 
such research in my bill represents the 
minimum level of funding which the Na- 
tion must devote to those areas. 

The proposed bill increases the RANN 
budget—Research Applied to National 
Needs—by a total of $41 million. In ad- 
dition to the $36 million more for energy 
research, this includes $4 million more 
for earthquake engineering. 

In addition to authorizing $50 million 
for energy research programs, the bill 
stipulates that not less than $25 million 
must be spent for energy research in fis- 
cal year 1974. And in addition to author- 
izing $10 million for earthquake engi- 
neering, the bill stipulates that not less 
than $8 million must be spent for earth- 
quake engineering in fiscal year 1974. 

The earthquake engineering program 
is of great importance to the lives and 
property of thousands of American citi- 
zens in all parts of the country. Contrary 
to the prevalent view, earthquakes in 
America are not limited to California and 
Alaska. There is no State in the Union 
which has not experienced earthquake 
damage at one time or another. Twenty 
States have been subjected to serious 
damage, and are likely to experience seri- 
ous damage again. These include South 
Carolina, Nevada, Kentucky, Washing- 
ton, Illinois, New York, Idaho, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
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Mississippi, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Maine, Indiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
as well as California and Alaska. Through 
the earthquake engineering program, the 
Nation can take steps to prepare for fu- 
ture earthquakes and to minimize their 
adverse consequences. 

Another area of vital importance to the 
Nation’s continuing efforts to improve 
environmental quality is the provision of 
modern research vessels needed for the 
conduct of advanced research in ocean- 
ography. Of the 32 research vessels sup- 
ported by the National Science Founda- 
tion, 13, or more than 40 percent, were 
built 25 years or more years ago. Close 
examination of the ship replacement re- 
quirements makes it clear that the Foun- 
dation should accelerate fleet moderniza- 
tion programs in fiscal year 1974. The bill 
authorizes $6 million for the ocean- 
ographic ship construction/conversion 
program; and stipulates that not less 
than $3 million must be spent for this 
program in fiscal year 1974. 

The bill also calls for a total of $42 
million for science education programs, 
which is $9 million more than the ad- 
ministration request for science educa- 
tion. This includes an increase $2 million 
for institutional improvement for 
science; $4.3 million for graduate stu- 
dent support; and $2.5 million for science 
education improvement. The totals for 
these areas under the bill are: $2 mil- 
lion for institutional improvement for 
science; $11 million for graduate student 
support; and $28.7 million for science 
education improvement. The latter cate- 
gory includes $7.5 million for the Ethnic 
Minority Colleges program to held such 
colleges upgrade their science education 
capabilities. This is a 50 percent or $2.5- 
million increase over the $5 million re- 
quested by the administration for this vi- 
tally important program. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the programs, included in the National 
Science Foundation Authorization Act. 

First. Scientific research project sup- 
port, $275,000,000. The objective of this 
program is to provide support for indi- 
vidual scientists or groups of scientists 
in finding answers to unresolved scien- 
tific questions. Support is provided in the 
following areas: Atmospheric, earth, bio- 
logical, and social sciences, oceanogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
mathematics, engineering, and materials 
research. 

Second. National and special research 
programs, $108,600,000. These are a vari- 
ety of major programs which require 
special coordination and include the: 
International biological program; global 
atmospheric research program, experi- 
mental R. & D. assessment program, in- 
ternational decade of ocean exploration, 
ocean sediment coring program, Arctic 
research program, U.S. Antarctic re- 
search program, oceanographic facilities 
and support, and solar eclipse. 

Third. National research centers, $46,- 
000,000. These include the National As- 
tronomy and Ionosphere Center at 
Arecibo, Kitt Peak National Observatory, 
Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observa- 
tory, National Center for Atmospheric 
Research, and National Radio Astron- 
omy Observatory. 
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Fourth. Computing activities, $10,000,- 
000. This program is designed to develop 
new knowledge in the computer sciences 
for application in the design of improved 
computer hardware, software, and inte- 
grated computer systems, and to seek 
new ways to couple the capabilities of 
computers to the conduct of research in 
all areas of science. 

Fifth. Science information activities, 
$8,300,000. This program is designed to 
facilitate the flow of scientific and tech- 
nical information and reduce unneces- 
sary redundancy and overlap in the gen- 
eration and dissemination of scientific 
information. 

Sixth. International cooperative scien- 
tific activities, $6,200,000. This program 
is designed to promote U.S. access to, 
and appropriate participation in, inter- 
national scientific activities. 

Seventh. Research applied to national 
needs, $111,700,000. This program in- 
cludes: Advanced technology applica- 
tions, energy research and technology 
programs, environmental systems and re- 
sources, social systems and human re- 
sources, and exploratory research and 
problem assessment. 

Eighth. Intergovernmental science 
program, $1 million, to aid State, 
regional, and local governmental agen- 
cies in making the benefits of science 
and technology more widely available 
within their regions. 

Ninth. Institutional improvement for 
science $2,000,000. These funds will go 
to colleges and universities to improve 
their academic science programs and to 
increase the effectiveness of their re- 
search programs, through improved 
management. 

Tenth. Graduate student support, 
$11,000,000. This includes graduate fel- 
lowships to assure an adequate flow of 
highly talented individuals into science 
careers; and postdoctoral fellowships to 
assist scientists and engineers in up- 
grading their professional skills and in 
making a transition into other techni- 
cal areas. 

Eleventh. “Science education improve- 
ment, $28,700,000. This program is de- 
signed to help improve the effectiveness 
of science education at all academic 
levels. It focuses on such problems as: 
increasing the cost effectiveness of sci- 
ence education through improved pro- 
grams, technology, and instructional 
strategies and methodologies; assuring 
the Nation of a large enough and flexi- 
ble enough scientific and technical 
workforce; improving science education 
for the nonscientist; and providing ade- 
quate science educational opportunities 
outside the formal structure of the edu- 
cational system. 

Twelfth. Planning and policy studies, 
$4,600,000. This program is designed to 
provide the factual data and analytical 
basis for sound national science policy 
decisions. 

Thirteenth. Program development 
and management, $30,000,000. These 
funds are used to provide for the opera- 
tion and management costs of carrying 
out the preceding 12 programs. 

In addition to the above program, the 
bill authorizes the appropriation to the 
National Science Foundation of $3,000,- 
000 to be paid in excess foreign cur- 
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rencies, for expenses which the Foun- 
dation incurs in its activities abroad. 

As can be readily seen from this sum- 
mary, the programs of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation are extremely diverse, 
cut across innumerable fields, and are 
far reaching in their implications. In 
many cases their effects may not be felt 
for years, or even decades. But if the 
history of the 20th century can serve as 
a guide, then sooner or later these ef- 
fects will surely be felt and will have a 
major impact on the shape of our 
civilization and the quality of our lives. 

There is no doubt that science is the 
key to progress in our time. The vitality 
of our economy and the viability of our 
society depend on further scientific ad- 
vance. This authorization for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation represents an 
essential investment in the future of the 
Nation. If we are unwilling to make the 
necessary investment today, we will 
reap a bitter harvest in polluted water 
and air, in congested roads and cities, 
in contaminated food and drugs, in in- 
adequate energy supplies, and stagnant 
or even declining quality of life. And 
as we would suffer for our shortsighted- 
ness, so would our children, and our 
children’s children for many years to 
come. 

Mr. President, this bill is cosponsored 
by all members of the Subcommittee on 
the National Science Foundation, and 
was unanimously reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove this important measure. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
of the amendment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1977 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESIGNATION OF KENNETH E. BE- 
LIEU AS UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
note with regret the resignation today of 
a distinguished public servant in the 
person of Kenneth E. BeLieu as Under 
Secretary of the Army, where he has 
served with great credit. 

Ken BeLieu has provided a courageous 
and wise leadership during a period of 
considerable turbulence within the Army. 
His genuine concern for the soldier and 
his deep respect for the Army as an in- 
stitution are his hallmark. 

I first knew Ken BeLieu as a staff 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, where he came after a dis- 
tinguished military career. His abilities 
were recognized by all Senators, and 
especially by the then majority leader, 
Lyndon Johnson, who later designated 
him to organize the new Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee staff and 
become its first director. 
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Following this, he worked with the 
Democratic Policy Committee until 1961, 
when President Kennedy was inaugu- 
rated. He subsequently was appointed 
Assistant Secretary and Under Secretary 
of the Navy until his return to the pri- 
vate sector in July 1965. 

His abilities were again recognized 
when President Nixon assumed office and 
asked him to serve as his liaison between 
the White House and the Senate, a posi- 
tion Ken served in with great distinction. 

I had a close working relationship with 


Ken BeLieu and always found him to be 


forthright, loyal, and responsive on every 
occasion. I greatly valued his advice and 
counsel during this period and shall con- 
tinue to value it in the years ahead. 

In my opinion, Ken BeLieu would have 
made an excellent Secretary of the Army. 
I think he would have made an excellent 
Secretary of Defense. 

Ken BeLieu has been an effective, dedi- 
cated public official and friend. I wish 
him well in his new endeavors. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have known Ken BeLieu on a 
personal as well as an official basis for 
some years. As the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said, he is the type of 
citizen who performs great services for 
the State. He has done extremely well 
in giving of his own talents to the Gov- 
ernment in several administrations. He 
was excellent in the performance of his 
responsibilities as head of Senate liaison. 

Ken BeLieu is a man to be trusted, as 
a man who can give advice. I have had 
many long conversations with him. He 
was most helpful to me in the positions 
he held in the Senate. I value his advice 
and his friendship. 

There is one aspect of Ken BelLieu 
that is not generally well known to the 
public. I think it ought to be mentioned 
here. He served in World War II and the 
Korean war. He was disabled and lost a 
leg. He might well have rested upon his 
laurels and felt that no obligation existed 
upon him to do anything but this. 

On the contrary, he is imbued with a 
compassionate sense of what such an 
amputation might do to someone else. 
So, quietly, and without fanfare, since 
his own amputation, he has visited vet- 
erans hospitals and talked to these 
shocked young amputees for whom the 
world seems to have come to an end. He 
has cheered them up, shored their de- 
fenses against their own insecurities, and 
then, at the proper time, simply revealed 
to them, dramatically and physically, 
that he, too, was an amputee. He has 
helped many a young soldier or sailor 
in that way. 

This is a kind act. This is the act of 
a true gentleman, a fully compassionate 
man. We are sorry that he has left the 
Federal service. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE IMPOUNDMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to the order of 
District Court Judge Leonard I. Garth 
in Newark, N.J., yesterday, finding that 
the Department of Labor is required to 
spend $239 million budgeted nationwide 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer program, in the case of Community 
Action Programs Executive Directors As- 
sociation of New Jersey, Inc.; the New 
Jersey Neighborhood Youth Corps Direc- 
tors Association; Mary Ann Weston, 
Yvette Young, et al., against Roy L. Ash, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget; Peter J. Brennan, Secretary of 
the Department of Labor; and Howard 
Phillips, former Acting Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The court ordered that the defend- 
ants make available by 10 a.m. Saturday, 
June 30, 1973, $239.2 million for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps job program 
for this summer. 

The court also ordered the defendant 
Ash to insure that the funds do not re- 
vert to the Treasury after June 30. 

This is an assertion of the authority of 
Congress on the part of the third branch 
of the Government, the judiciary, of 
the utmost importance to all of us; be- 
cause it is a way of resolving what has 
begun to appear to be an absolute dead- 
lock between the coequal branches of 
Government—Congress and the Presi- 
dent: the President’s assertion that he 
could do this, notwithstanding the appro- 
priation for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and the determination shown by 
Congress by refusing a request of the 
President to rescind the appropriation, 
as absolutely certifying that Congress 
wanted the money to be spent and not 
be impounded and not to be held by the 
Executive, except pursuant to law. 

We believe that the Anti-Deficiency 
Act, which is the only act on the subject, 
does not entitle the President to with- 
hold these funds from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

The courts are beginning to act in 
these matters, and I think the courts 
should know that we in Congress sup- 
port the enforcement mechanism which 
the courts afford at the suit of individual 
parties. In this case, they were two 
youngsters who were going to get Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps jobs. 

The point is that it is high time that 
we had a way in which to enforce the 
mandated expenditure by Congress; that 
it was our understanding that the 
administration would not resist that; 
that where we had directed that it be 
spent, they would spend it. But, appar- 
ently, they have even tried to get out 
from under that. 
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Mr. President, the laugh of the day is 
the assertion by a Government repre- 
sentative reported in the New York 
Times that the decision of the Newark 
judge, Judge Garth—to whom I pay all 
honor—will be appealed; and the Gov- 
ernment representative reportedly said 
that the money “. . . wasn’t spent yet 
because we just haven't had time to 
spend the money.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jupe Oxvers U.S. Funps RELEASED ‘FOR 
Yours Corps 
(By Martin Gansberg) 

A Federal judge in Newark ordered the 
United States Department of Labor yester- 
day to release $239-million budgeted nation- 
wide for the Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer program. 

Judge Leonard I. Garth of the District 
Court said that the funds must be released 
no later than 10 A.M. tomorrow and ordered 
the Office of Management and Budget to re- 
frain from taking any steps that would allow 
the funds to revert to the United States 
Treasury. Funds not spent before the end 
of the fiscal year—midnight of June 30— 
revert to the treasury. 

“There is no doubt it was the unequivocal 
intention of Congress that the amount be ap- 
propriated,” Judge Garth said in an oral de- 
cision after a five-hour hearing. “This is no 
raid on the public treasury. It is just action 
required to release appropriated funds.” 

President Nixon requested Congress last 
year to allocate $256.5-million for summer 
youth jobs, with the funds to be disbured 
through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Con- 
gress made the appropriation, and it reaf- 
firmed the allocation last June 19 by reject- 
ing a Government rescission request. 

Since the original request, however, the 
President imposed his spending ceiling, $250- 
billion for the current fiscal year, in order to 
control inflation without a tax increase. One 
of the allocations held up, but not im- 
pounded, was the money for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

The suit leading to Judge Garth's ruling 
was filed by 22 Community Action Program 
directors in New Jersey and two girls who 
had been promised jobs this summer, Mary 
Ann Weston, 16 years old, and Yvette Young, 
19, both of Neptune, N.J. 

The New Jersey agencies provided jobs for 
11,591 youths last year after an allocation 
of $3.3-million. 

Earlier in the day, before the ruling by 


Judge Garth, Mayor Lindsay sent a telegram - 


to Administration leaders in Washington urg- 
ing that the Youth Corps funds be distrib- 
uted. 

“Those funds are urgently needed,” the 
Mayor said. “In New York City alone we could 
use 77,500 summer job slots for our young 
people, many of whom face neighborhood 
unemployment levels of up to 40 per cent.” 

Last year, funds from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps provided jobs for 50,000 young- 
sters in New York on an allocation of al- 
most $20-million. Across the nation, the 
money was expected to provide jobs for 
609,300 youths this summer, through 930 
organizations. 

The Youth Corps is a nine-year-old pro- 
gram that provides summer employment for 
disadvantaged youths. The jobs usually are 
in public agencies or nonprofit organizations 
and are service-oriented. Many of the youths 
work in parks, recreational activities or with 
hospitals, 
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GOVERNMENT TO APPEAL 

The money is allocated by the Department 
of Labor to agencies in municipalities 
throughout the nation. A spokesman for the 
department in Washington said yesterday 
that the $239-million “wasn't spent yet be- 
cause we just haven't had time to spend the 
money.” He said that the Government would 
appeal Judge Garth’s decision. 

In issuing his order, Judge Garth declared 
that the refusal to release the funds “has 
been activity outside the statutory limits.” 

The attorney for the plaintiffs, David H. 
Ben-Asher of East Orange, said the New Jer- 

„Sey Community Action Program Directors As- 
sociation had decided to file suit last week at 
the urging of Senator Harrison A. Williams 
Jr., Democrat of New Jersey. 

THE $380 MILLION IS FROZEN 

WASHINGTON, June 28.—A United States 
District Court judge today ordered frozen 
$380.4-million in Federal education funds 
previously impounded by the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

Today's action by Judge Joseph ©. Waddy 
prevents the money, more than 14 per cent 
of the education funds appropriated by Con- 
gress, from reverting to the Treasury on 
Saturday, the end of the fiscal year. 

The order comes as a result of a suit filed 
June 8 by Pennsylvania. In the suit, which 
has since been joined by eight other states, 
the court was asked to allow the allocation 
of the funds for eight different education 
programs. 

While the decision does not release any 
funds, the judge ordered the freeze because 
the states “have demonstrated a substantial 
likelihood of success on the merits” of the 
case. 

Edmund Kitch, a lawyer for the Justice 
Department, said that today’s decision would 
allow the impoundment issue to be argued 
in the courts. 


Mr. JAVITS. The reason they have 
not spent the money is that they have sat 
on the money for months—in fact since 
last October—and refused to recognize 
the congressional direction to spend; and 
they have even defied the reiteration of 
that direction when the President vetoed 
the second supplemental, in connection 
with which we had refused to rescind 
that appropriation. 

Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
the courts. I hope this marks the begin- 
ing of a precedent in which the deter- 
minations of Congress incorporated in 
law will be carried out and enforced by 
the courts. We may not have batallions 
of our own, but there is a judicial sys- 
tem and we have a right to rely on it. 
I am glad to see that in the interest of 
our Nation it has come through. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for yielding additional time to me. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how many minutes remain for 
morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Six more minutes remain for morn- 
ing business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

(The remarks that Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrp made at this point on the intro- 
duction of S. 2106, providing for a 10- 
year tenure for the Director of the FBI, 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint Res- 
olutions.) 
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EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business be extended to not beyond the 
hour of 11 o’clock a.m. today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, BENTSEN), laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred to as indicated: 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION Prom CANAL ZONE 

GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 271 of 
title 2, Camal Zone Code (with an accom- 
panying paper). Referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

REPORT OF EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEE 

Boarp 

A letter from the Chairman, Emergency 
Loan Guarantee Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Board (with an 
accompanying report). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

REPORT ON MARINE MAMMAL SPECIES 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
informing the Senate that his report on the 
current status of all marine mammal species 
and population stock will be transmitted to 
the Senate on or about July 31, 1973. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS OTHER THAN 

‘TREATIES 

A letter from the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for Treaty Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the text of 
international agreements other than treaties 
entered into by the United States (with ac- 
companying papers). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of reports of the General Account- 
ing Office for May 1973 (with an accompany- 
ing report). Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report entitled “Progress in Meeting 
Important Objectives of the Great Plains 
Conservation Program Could Be Improved,” 
Soil Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, dated June 28, 1973 (with an ac- 
companying report). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT or Crvim. Am PATROL 

A letter from the Chairman, National 
Board, Civil Air Patrol, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Civil Air 
Patrol for 1973 (with an accompanying re- 
port). Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OP ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, withdrawing the 
name of Mr. Lew Sek Lum, also known as Lat 
Hoy Frank Wong from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on February 1, 
1973. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN) : 

A joint resolution of the State Legislature 
of California. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

“S.J. Res. 15 


“Senate joint resolution. relative to fishing 
industry 


“Whereas, The position of the United 
States in world fisheries has declined from 
first to seventh place among the major fish- 
ing nations; and 

“Whereas, There has been a continuing 
decline in domestic production of food fish 
and shellfish for the last five years; and 

“Whereas, The fishing boats in many com- 
munities in the State of California and the 
nation have become obsolete and inefficient; 
and 

“Whereas, Intensive foreign fishing along 
the coast of the State of California has 
brought about declines in stocks in a number 
of species with resulting economic hardship 
to local fishermen dependent upon such 
stocks; and 

“Whereas, Rising costs and extremely high 
-OO9UN Bulysy epeuUr GABBY SBI soUBINSUT 
nomic in some areas of the state; and 

“Whereas, Assistance to fishermen is very 
limited as contrasted to federal aid to indus- 
trial, commercial, or agricultural interests; 
and 

“Whereas, The fishermen cannot success- 
fully compete against imported fish products 
in the market because a number of foreign 
fishing countries subsidize their fishing in- 
dustry to a greater extent; and 

“Whereas, Approximately 60 percent of the 
seafood requirements of the United States 
is being supplied by imports; and 

“Whereas, The fisheries and fishing indus- 
try in this state is a valuable natural re- 
source supplying employment and income to 
thousands of people in all of our coastal 
communities; and 

“Whereas, Our fisheries are beset with al- 
most insurmountable production and eco- 
nomic problems; and 

“Whereas, Certain of our coastal stocks of 
fish are being decimated by foreign fishing 
fleets; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
State of California respectfully memorializes 
the President and Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Interior to 
take all the necessary and possible steps to 
provide all the necessary support to 
strengthen the fishing industry, and to pro- 
vide adequate protection for the coastal fish- 
eries against excessive foreign fishing; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Brook Park, Ohio, relating to the 
current fuel shortage. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Brook Park, Ohio, petitioning the 
Congress to investigate and determine if a 
fuel shortage exists in the United States. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Buckeye Boys 
State 36th General Assembly, Uniontown, 
Ohio, petitioning the Congress to initiate a 
Constitutional Amendment dealing with the 
rights of the unborn child. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRESERVATION OF SANDWICH 
NOTCH 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in 
April, my distinguished senior colleague 
(Mr. Corton) and I introduced a bill to 
preserve Sandwich Notch, the last major 
notch in New Hampshire without public 
protection. 

The Sandwich Notch area is of par- 
ticular esthetic and historical interest 
to the citizens of New Hampshire. As an 
answer to the people’s concern over this 
natural area, the New Hampshire Gen- 
eral Court has approved the inclusion of 
the Sandwich Notch area in the White 
Mountain National Forest. 

I am very pleased that the State legis- 
lature has taken such positive action, re- 
flecting my own interest in preserving 
Sandwich Notch. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that New Hampshire House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 20, a major step to- 
ward preserving this area of natural 
beauty, be printed in the Record and be 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and reads as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 20 
Concurrent resolution relative to including 

Sandwich Natch in the White Mountain 

National Forest 

Whereas Sandwich Natch is one of the 
most scenic places of natural places of nat- 
ural beauty in New Hampshire; and 

Whereas Sandwich Natch is in danger of 
being acquired and irreparably damaged by 
commercial interests; and 

Whereas positive steps must now be taken 
for the preservation of Sandwich Natch for 
the enjoyment of future generations of our 
citizens; Now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court convened: 

That the General Court of New Hamp- 
shire be recorded as approving the inclusion 
of the Sandwich Natch Tract in the White 
Mountain National Forest, that said Sand- 
wich Natch be best preserved in its present 
unspoiled state; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to furnish a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of the congressional 
delegation from New Hampshire, that they 
be apprised of the concern of the General 
Court that one of New Hampshire’s last 
scenic resources might be lost; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the New Hampshire con- 
gressional delegation be urged to secure the 
necessary federal approval and funding that 
Sandwich Natch shall be soon made a part 
of the White Mountain National Forest. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 245. A bill for the relief of Kamal An- 
toine Chalaby (Rept. No. 93-284); and 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No, 93-283). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 298. A bill for the relief of Sung Wan 
Kim (Rept. No, 93-285); 

S. 507. A bill for the relief of Wilhelm J. 
R. Maly (Rept. No. 93-286); and 
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S. 748. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tanios 
(Tony) J. Ma'luf (Rept. No. 93-287). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 428. A bill for the relief of Ernesto Es- 
pino (Rept. No. 93-288) ; 

S. 489. A bill for the relief of Janet Lee 
Davis Brace and her son, Scott Villiam Brace 
(Rept. No. 93-289); and 

S. 816. A bill for the relief of Jozefa 
Sokolowski Domanski (Rept. No. 93-290). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

S.J, Res. 131, An original joint resolution 
to express a national policy with respect to 
the expansion of commerce in goods and 
services between the United States and non- 
market economy countries (Rept. No. 93- 
282). Placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. McGEE, from the ‘ommittee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1989. A bill to amend section 225 of the 
Federal Salary Act of 1967 with respect to 
certain executive, legislative, and judicial 
salaries (Rept. No, 93-292). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1272. A bill to provide procedures for 
calling constitutional conventions for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, on application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States, pur- 
suant to article V of the Constitution (Rept. 
No. 93-293), together with separate views. 


REPORT ENTITLED “SUMMARY OF 
PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATE, A 
PILOT STUDY”—REPORT OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS (S. REPT. 
NO. 93-294) 


Mr. METCALF, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations, sub- 
mitted a report entitled “Summary of 
Proceedings and Debate, a Pilot Study,” 
which was ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Vincent R. Barabba, of California, to be 
Director of the Census. 

The above nomination was reported with 
the recommendation that the nomination be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s com- 
mitment to respond to requests to appear 
and testify before any duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs: 

Sheldon B. Lubar, of Wisconsin, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

Mitchell Kobelinski, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States; 

Alberto Faustino Trevino, Jr., of California, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Community Development Corporation; 
and 

George A. LeMaistre, of Alabama, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The above nominations were reported 
with the recommendation that the nomi- 
nations be confirmed, subject to the 
nominee's commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions are introduced or reported, read 
the first time and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for him- 
self, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, GRIFFIN, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. Burpick, Mr. TUNNEY, 
Mr. WiLIaĮms, Mr. Cook, Mr. Ervin, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, and Mr. HATH- 
AWAY): 

S. 2106. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 to provide for a 10-year term for the 
appointment of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. TOWER, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. HANSEN) : 

S. 2107. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to make it an unfair 
labor practice for a labor organization to 
impose sanctions against its members for 
exceeding production quotas. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 2108. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to make it an unfair 
labor practice for a labor organization to 
discriminate on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 2109. A bill to make it an unfair labor 
practice to require a person who conscien- 
tiously objects to membership in a labor or- 
ganization to be a member of such an organ- 
ization as a condition of employment. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Moss) : 

S. 2110. A bill to amend the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act to provide for a uni- 
form system of quality grades for food prod- 
ucts, to provide for a system of labeling of 
food products to disclose the ingredients 
thereof, to provide for a system of national 
standards for nutritional labeling of food 
products, and to provide for a system of 
labeling of perishable and semiperishable 
foods; and 

S. 2111, A bill to amend the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act to require the disclosure 
by retail distributors of retail unit prices 
of consumer commodities, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2112. A bill for the relief of Vo Thi Suong 
(Nini Ann Hoyt). Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2113. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2114. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, in mak- 
ing certain allotments to States thereunder, 
there shall be taken into account the higher 
cost-of-living prevailing in Alaska and 
Hawaii. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

S. 2115. A bill to facilitate the recruitment 
of health personnel for remote and isolated 
hospitals of the Public Health Service 
through the provision of adequate housing 
for personnel by establishing a rental guar- 
antee program as an incentive for builders 
and other sponsors to construct needed hous- 
ing for Public Health Service personnel. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2116. A bill to amend section 208 of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide pay 
incentives for personnel serving in remote 
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and isolated areas. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 

JACKSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Javits, 

Mr. ScHWEIKER, Mr. Coox, Mr. PELL, 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 

CRANSTON, Mr. CASE, Mr, ABOUREZK, 

Mr. HucHes, Mr. HarHaway, Mr. 

Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. McGee, 

Mr. McGovern, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 

Moss, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. TUNNEY, 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr, 
STEVENSON and Mr, MUSKIE) : 

8. 2117. A bill to promote safety and health 
in the mining industry, to prevent recurring 
disasters in the mining industry, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself and 
Mr. Javits): 

5. 2118. A bill to modify the project for 
hurricane-flood protection and beach erosion 
control at East Rockaway Inlet to Rockaway 
Inlet and Jamaica Bay, N.Y., and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States guaranteeing the right of life 
to the unborn, the ill, the aged, or the in- 
capacitated. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

S.J. Res. 131. An original joint resolution 
to express a national policy with respect to 
the expansion of commerce in goods and 
services between the United States and non- 
market economy countries. Placed on the 
calendar. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for 
himself, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. Bentsen, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Wri- 
Liams, Mr. CooK, Mr, Ervin, Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, and Mr. HATHA- 
Way): 

S. 2106. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to provide for a 10-year term 
for the appointment of the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

TEN-YEAR TENURE FOR DIRECTOR OF FBI 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am today introducing legislation which 
will provide for a 10-year term for the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation with reappointment possible 
for another 10-year term. Both an ap- 
pointment and a reappointment would 
be subject to the advice and consent by 
the Senate. 

In 1968, the Congress passed Public 
Law 90-351, title VI, section 1101 of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 which amended title 28 
United States Code, section 532, making 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation a Presidential appointment 
subject to advice and consent by the Sen- 
ate rather than an appointment by the 
Attorney General. There was no provi- 
sion in the 1968 statute as to the dura- 
tion of the appointment of the Director. 

The two confirmation hearings that 
have been held by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee over the past 4 months to 
consider two nominees for the post of 
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FBI Director have indicated that the 
Congress must take steps te insulate the 
Director of the FBI from possible politi- 
cal pressures—especially from the White 
House and conceivably even from the 
Congress. I had previously introduced 
legislation concerning the FBI—S. 516 
which provided a 4-year term for the 
Director and S. 1500 which provided a 
7-year term for the Director. In the 
meantime, I believe that the recent con- 
firmation hearings of Mr. L. Patrick Gray 
and Mr. Clarence M. Kelley have served 
to indicate that a 4-year term for the 
Director could perhaps encourage rather 
than discourage political responsiveness 
on the part of any Director who wished 
to be reappointed to such a sensitive post. 
After all, the position of Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is not 
an ordinary Cabinet appointment which 
is usually considered a politically 
oriented member of the President’s 
“team.” A 10-year term would overlap 
the tenure of a 2-term President and 
would eliminate many of the pressures 
that could be brought to bear on the 
Director if he were to be reappointed 
every 4 years, and even if he were to be 
reappointed every 7 years, since that 
could fall within the term of the same 
President who first appointed the 
Director. 

The possibility of reappointment for 
a second 10-year term would provide 
incentive for the Director to conclude 
20 years of Government service if the 
appointee was not from within the Gov- 
ernment service. 

While the Director would be nominated 
and confirmed for a 10-year term he 
would be subject to dismissal by the 
President if he abused his position, as is 
any Presidential appointee. However, the 
setting of a 10-year tenure by the Con- 
gress would preclude a President from 
arbitrarily naming a new FBI. Director 
for political reasons without showing 
good cause for dismissal of his pred- 
ecessor since the chances for confirma- 
tion by the Senate of a new nominee 
would be remote. 

While this term would apply to Mr. 
Kelley, he could serve only $ years of such 
a term since he would then reach the 
mandatory Federal retirement age of 70. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, many members of 
which join me in introducing this legisla- 
tion, will act expeditiously to hold hear- 
ings on the bill and that this post which 
is so vital to the protection of the rights 
and liberties of all of our citizens will 
then have a better guarantee of being in- 
sulated from partisan political pressures 
and will more surely be a post of true 
professionalism and dedication to the 
service of our Nation. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as 
follows: 

S. 2106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1101 of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after the section designation and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 
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“(b) Effective with respect to any individ- 
ual appointment by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
atfer June 1, 1973, the term of service of the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion shall be ten years. A Director may be 
reappointed in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section for only one additional 
term," 


By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, 
Mr. Fannin, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. HANSEN) : 

S. 2107. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to make it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor orga- 
nization to impose sanctions against its 
members for exceeding production 
quotas. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Tower, and Mr. Hansen, for 
appropriate reference a bill to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act so as to 
make it an unfair labor practice for a 
labor organization to impose sanctions 
against its members for exceeding pro- 
duction quotas. 

Our economic system rests firmly on 
the principle that a person shall be com- 
pensated proportionately to the labor 
that he expends. Under our system no 
one should be compensated for the labor 
of others and conversely no one should 
be thwarted or retarded by the accomp- 
lishments of his coworkers. Our free en- 
terprise system encourages and rewards 
individual accomplishments. 

Many of the leading citizens of this 
country rose from humble beginnings. 
Where would these people be today with- 
out the incentive and impetus of the 
competitive free enterprise system? 
More importantly, where would this 
country be? 

However, decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board indicate that the 
above principles no longer apply in to- 
day’s labor markets. The Board upheld 
the right of unions to set production 
quotas for their members and enforce 
such quotas by appropriate sanctions. 
Thus, an efficient employee who produces 
more than a set quota can be fined or 
otherwise punished. 

This discourages and frustrates the 
initiative of employees. My bill would 
help to restify this by denying the unions 
the power to set and enforce production 
quotas. 

The intent of this bill is to restore the 
individual initiative of employees by re- 
moving arbitrary union restrictions on 
productivity, leaving them free to be 
compensated according to their efforts. I 
would think both workers and manage- 
ment would benefit from this—workers 
through increased earnings and oppor- 
tunities for advancement, and manage- 
ment through increased productivity. 

Mr. President, I know that the indus- 
trious working men and women of this 
country will support my bill. I hope that 
my colleagues in the Senate will do 
likewise. 


By Mr. DOMINICE (for himself, 

Mr. Fannin, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. Hansen): 

S. 2108. A bill to amend the National 

Labor Relations Act so as to make it an 


unfair labor practice for a labor orga- 
nization to discriminate on account of 
race, color, religious or national origin. 
Referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for myself, Mr. FANNIN and Mr. 
Tower, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. HANSEN 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act 
so as to make it an unfair labor practice 
for a labor organization to discriminate 
on account of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

The past decade has seen an awaken- 
ing of the American conscience to the 
realization that discrimination still ex- 
ists in America and that American mi- 
nority groups have not had an equal op- 
portunity in our society. 

Following that realization came a 
flurry of activity in American courts and 
legislatures seeking to undo almost 200 
years of discrimination. The result of all 
this activity has been significant and 
beneficial steps toward equal opportun- 
ity for all Americans in such areas as 
voting, housing, and education. But be- 
fore the flurry subsides and before the 
American conscience can rest there is 
much to be done. 

The area of equal employment oppor- 
tunity is one area of civil rights which 
must be improved. It is particularly of- 
fensive to see the backbone of our free 
enterprise system wracked with employ- 
ment discrimination. Employment dis- 
crimination becomes more offensive as 
it grows in scale and practice. For this 
reason, my bill is aimed at the largest 
and strongest factor in the labor field 
today, the labor unions. Labor unions, 
through their power as certified exclu- 
sive bargaining agents of the employees, 
are in a perfect position to control hir- 
ings, firings, advancements, seniority, 
and other employment practices which 
easily lend themselves to abuse. 

Certainly my bill is not the first to 
realize and attempt to attack the prob- 
lem. Hopefully, mine will prevail where 
others failed. My bill would treat union 
employment discrimination as an unfair 
labor practice under the National Rela- 
tions Act. This would place such acts 
under the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board; the net result 
being faster and cheaper enforcement 
of a national policy by the organization 
which is most conversant with unions 
and their hiring practices. 

Mr. President, I am sure that all 
Americans of conscience will support this 
act. I ask my colleagues to do the same. 


By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Tower, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. HANSEN): 

S. 2109. A bill to make it an unfair 
labor practice to require a person who 
conscientiously objects to membership in 
a labor organization to be a member of 
such an organization as a condition of 
employment. Referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. Tower and Mr. Hansen for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act ~- as 
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to make it an unfair labor practice to re- 
quire a person to join a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment where 
such a person’s religious beliefs are con- 
trary to labor organization membership. 

The first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion recognizes and protects the free ex- 
ercise of religious belief in the United 
States. Just as important as the written 
first amendment is the unwritten funda- 
mental tradition of religious freedom in 
America. This tradition was born with 
our Founding Fathers who colonized 
America to avoid religious persecution 
in Europe. 

There are people in the United States 
today who are inadvertently being deniea 
their freedom of religion. These are the 
people who belong to religious denomina- 
tions which believe that membership in 
or support of a labor organization is 
wrong. Members of these denominations 
are forced to violate their religious con- 
science and join labor unions or suffer 
the economic consequences. 

My bill would protect the religious free- 
dom of these people by allowing them to 
work for an employer without being re- 
quired to join or financially support a 
union organization. It protects the reli- 
gious beliefs of union members without 
allowing them to avoid dues paying re- 
sponsibilities, by providing that in lieu 
of paying dues, the individual contribute 
a like amount to any nonreligous chari- 
table fund exempt from taxation under 
section 501(c) (3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. The particular charity would 
be designated by mutual consent of the 
individual and the union. 

Admittedly the number of persons af- 
fected by my bill would be relatively 
small, although more than many people 
would suppose. The number affected is 
not relevant because religious freedom 
should never be predicated on practical 
political factors of majorities or votes. 

Mr. President, my bill perhaps seems 
inconsequential, but who are we to deny 
a very important and fundamental right 
to those who have different religious 
views than our own. We must correct 
this situation as rapidly as possible so 
that our practices are consistent with our 
fundamental principles. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself 
and Mr. Moss) : 

S. 2110. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to provide for 
a uniform system of quality grades for 
food products, to provide for a system of 
labeling of food products to disclose the 
ingredients thereof, to provide for a sys- 
tem of national standards for nutritional 
labeling of food products, and to provide 
for a system of labeling of perishable and 
semiperishable foods; and 

S. 2111. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require the dis- 
closure by certain distributors of retail 
unit prices of consumer commodities, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

FOOD LABELING ACT AND PRICE DISCLOSURE 

ACT 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropirate reference two 
bills to amend ihe Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act. These bills are Unit Price 
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Disclosure Act and the Food Labeling 
Act. Each bill would use the authority 
granted by the Congress under the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to extend 
the scope of FPLA to include additional 
labeling necessary for consumers to 
make intelligent purchasing decisions. 
The Food Labeling Act is designed to end 
the mystery which surrounds the foods 
we eat. It would require that basic in- 
formation about our packaged foods be 
printed on package labels in plain and 
concise language. Similarly the Price 
Disclosure Act would require that pack- 
aged consumer goods display the total 
selling price and the retail unit price. 

These bills are designed to lessen the 
difficulties which consumers face in the 
marketplace. In a time of inflationary 
costs it is critical that the consumer put 
his dollar to good use. Through the pro- 
vision of the kinds of information pro- 
posed in these bills we will have better in- 
formed consumers. 

FOOD LABELING ACT 


The Food Labeling Act provides for a 
uniformed system of quality grades for 
food products, the labeling of food prod- 
ucts to disclose the ingredients, a pro- 
gram of nutritional labeling for food 
products, and the labeling of expiration 
dates for perishable and semiperishable 
foods. Under the quality of food prod- 
ucts, a program of food quality grade 
designation expressed uniform lan- 
guage would be prescribed for all food 
products. The Secretary of Commerce is 
called upon to establish quality designa- 
tions arranging from grades A through 
E and substandard to designate the dif- 
ferences in food products. Authority ex- 
ists from the Secretary of Commerce to 
enumerate fewer than six standards if 
appropriate. Our meat labeling system 
would be exempt from the provisions of 
this title. 

Packaged food products would bear 
a statement specifying all the ingredients 
contained in a food product in the order 
of predominance. There is no reason to 
ask the consumer to buy a product whose 
contents are not known in full. 

The legislation provides for a national 
nutritional labeling program. Under the 
terms of the program, the Secretary of 
Commerce is directed to prescribe reg- 
ulations requiring food products to bear 
labels containing a statement specifying 
the nutritional value of the product. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is called upon to provide the 
Secretary of Commerce appropriate sci- 
entific information concerning nutri- 
tional values and nutrients. In this man- 
ner the branch of Government which is 
responsible for health would enter into 
the development of the regulations. 

The legislation also provided that food 
products which are perishable or semi- 
perishable contain an expiration date, 
that is the last date on which a perish- 
able or semiperishable food can be con- 
sumed without a high risk of spoilage or 
significant loss of nutritional value or 
palatability. The bill also requires that 
there be appropriate instructions on the 
label to guide the consumer in the stor- 
age of the food products. The provision 
also provides latitude for the require- 
ment of freeze-thaw indicators if the 
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technology is sufficiently developed to 
aid the consumer. Oftentimes a shopper 
may purchase a food product which 
should be frozen, but has thawed and 
been refrozen in transit or in the retail 
establishment. A freeze-thaw indicator 
would demonstrate to the purchasing 
consumer that the product has already 
thawed and thus should be used immedi- 
ately or alternatively should not be used 
at all if the free-thaw-refreeze process 
has taken place prior to the consumer’s 
purchase. 

The Food Labeling Act would lessen 
substantially the difficulties which con- 
sumers face in purchasing food. It will 
assist in making the consumer informed 
and knowledgeable about what he buys. 
Many voluntary efforts have been made 
by retailers to provide the kinds of in- 
formation called for in the Food Labeling 
Act. Although retailers have made great 
strides, the progress by the manufac- 
turers in providing this information has 
been relatively slow and inconsistent. 
Most of the information required by this 
act can best be done at the manufactur- 
ing level rather than at the retail level. 

The Price Disclosure Act requires that 
the price per unit of retail goods be 
posted in close proximity to the display 
of commodities subject to the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act. Because some 
small stores might be burdened by the 
implementation of unit pricing, the legis- 
lation has an exemption which excludes 
stores having gross sales of less than 
$250,000 per annum. The legislation also 
provides that pictorial labels or other 
representations on the label accurately 
reflect the identity or the quality of the 
product contained in the package. 

In spite of the intention of Congress in 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act to 
remove deceptively packaged products 
from supermarkets and stores, consum- 
ers must oftentimes reckon with impos- 
sible comparisons in the marketplace. 
Although there has been substantial im- 
provement since enactment of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act the goal 
of that act, “informed consumers are es- 
sential to the fair and efficient function- 
ing of the free market economy,” has not 
been completely achieved. 

Together the Food Labeling Act and 
Price Disclosure Act are designed to pro- 
vide appropriate and adequate informa- 
tion to the consumer about crucial factors 
which the consumer is often ignorant. A 
variety of different methods has been 
tried to provide this information to the 
public. But real success will only be found 
when the information is uniform and 
universal. Therefore, it is our belief that 
these bills will provide much of what the 
consumer needs in order to make intel- 
ligent decisions, in order to make better 
use of his shopping dollar. 

Senator Moss, who has labored over 
this issue as chairman of our consumer 
subcommittee recently offered part of 
this legislation as an amendment to the 
fair packaging and labeling bill. Even 
though the Chair ruled that the amend- 
ment was not germane, we were pleased 
to see so many supporters. I intend to 
have the consumer subcommittee hold 
hearings on these bills. These are pri- 
ority matters and must be explored 
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thoroughly before too much more time 
passes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Food Labeling 
Act and the Price Disclosure Act be 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of Senator Moss. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is indeed 
a pleasure to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, Senator Macnuson in jointly 
sponsoring the Food Labeling Act and 
the Price Disclosure Act. 

Through the years, my studies of con- 
sumer activities have demonstrated that 
a major concern of the consumer is his 
inability to obtain adequate information 
concerning the products he buys. This 
missing information ranges from dura- 
bility or product quality through price. 
The Food Labeling Act and the Price 
Disclosure Act are designed to remedy 
to a substantial degree the information 
which is not made available to the con- 
sumer in his purchasing decisions. 

Our consideration of this legislation 
will be somewhat unique in that con- 
siderable experience has already been 
gained through the excellent voluntary 
efforts of retail food chains in providing 
much of the information which would 
be required under the legislation. Differ- 
ent methods of unit pricing, nutritional 
labeling, and open dating have been 
tested by a variety of chains. The ex- 
perience which the public has had with 
these different methods of presenting in- 
formation will prove invaluable to the 
rulemaking proceedings which would 
precede the implementation of the pro- 
posed bills. 

Several weeks ago my colleagues will 
recall that I offered an amendment to 
the farm bill which would provide much 
of the information which would be re- 
quired under the Food Labeling Act. It 
was my hope that we would be able to 
expedite consideration of the legislation 
in this manner, and couple with our ex- 
tension of various farm programs, this 
program to provide important informa- 
tion to the consumer. Although the 
amendment was ruled not germane to 
the farm bill, I was heartened to see 
that 30 other Members of this body 
joined with me in their support of my 
amendment. Hopefully, through more 
complete consideration by the Com- 
merce Committee, we will be able to see 
enacted into law legislation which will 
provide the kinds of information which 
the consumer needs. 


Since President John Kennedy enun- 
ciated the Consumer's Bill of Rights 
some 11 years ago, the right to be in- 
formed has been one of the most basic 
objectives of the consumer movement. 
The Food Labeling Act and the Price 
Disclosure Act would fulfill that right. 

Mr. President, the Chairman and I 
have agreed that this legislation deserves 
priority consideration. Many Senators 
have introduced bills either to amend the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act or the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to accom- 
plish the same objectives. It is impera- 
tive that we take the steps necessary in 
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order to provide adequate labeling for 
the American people. I can assure my 
colleagues that we will consider this 
legislation as priorities permit, and I 
can assure them that this legislation has 
a high priority in the agenda of the 
Consumer Subcommittee. 

Exursir 1 

S. 2110 


A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act to provide for a uniform sys- 
tem of quality grades for food products, to 
provide for a system of labeling of food 
products to disclose the ingredients 
thereof, to provide for a system of national 
standards for nutritional labeling of food 
products, and to provide for a system of 
labeling of perishable and semiperishable 
foods 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembied, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Food Labeling Act’’. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1451-1461) is amended as 
follows— 

(1) by inserting “TITLE I—FAIR PACK- 
AGING AND LABELING” immediately above 
the heading of section 2; 

(2) by redesignating sections 2 through 5 
as sections 101 through 104, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “section 3” in section 
103(a) (as designated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 102”; 

(4) by striking out “section 3” in section 
103(b) (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 103”; 

(5) by striking out “section 4” and “section 
2” in section 104(b) (as redesignated by 
clause (2) of this section) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 103” and “section 101", 
respectively; 

(6) by striking out “section 4” in section 
104(c) (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘sec- 
tion 103”; and 

(7) by adding immediately after section 
104 (as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section) the following new titles: 

“TITLE II—QUALITY GRADING OF FOOD 

PRODUCTS 


“UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec, 201. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any food product for distribution in com- 
merce, or for any person (other than a com- 
mon carrier for hire, a contract carrier for 
hire, or a freight forwarder for hire) engaged 
in the distibution in commerce of any pack- 
aged or labeled food product, to distribute 
or to cause to be distributed in commerce any 
such product if it is contained in a package, 
or if there is affixed to that product a label 
which does not conform to the provisions 
of this title and regulations promulgated un- 
der the authority of this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to persons engaged 
in business as wholesale or retail food dis- 
tributors except to the extent that such per- 
sons (1) are engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of such food, or (2) prescribe or 
specify by any means the manner in which 
such food is packaged or labeled. 


“FOOD QUALITY LABELING PROGRAM 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of Com- 
merce shall formulate and prescribe a sys- 
tem of food quality grade designations, ex- 
pressed in a uniform nomenclature, for all 
food products. 

“(b) No person subject to the prohibition 
contained in section 201 shall distribute or 
cause to be distributed in commerce any 
packaged or labeled food product except in 
accordance with regulations which shall be 
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prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
pursuant to this title. Such regulations shall 
require that any food product distributed 
in interstate commerce bear a label con- 
taining a food quality designation of the food 
product contained therein, that the label 
on such product appear in a uniform loca- 
tion on the package, and that such label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by typog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or molding) 
with other matters on the package. 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal dis- 
play found on the package, and (B) uniform 
for all packages of substantially the same 
size; and 

“(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the pack- 
age rests as it is designed to be displayed. 

“(c) The food quality designations for food 
products adopted by the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the following designations in des- 
cending order of quality of the food product: 

“(1) United States grade A 

“(2) United States grade B 

“(3) United States grade C 

“(4) United States grade D 

“(5) United States grade E 

“(6) Substandard. 

The Secretary of Commerce may authorize 
the use of less than six different designations 
in the case of any food product if he deter- 
mines that it Is not in the public interest or 
is impracticable to require such food product 
to be broken down into six quality designa- 
tions. 

“(d) The Secretary of Commerce shall im- 
mediately initiate and carry out a program 
of consumer education in conjunction with 
the promulgation of food quality designa- 
tions prescribed by him under this title. 

“(e) The provisions of this title shall not 
apply in the case of any meat with respect to 
which there is in effect an inspection and 
grading program administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

“TITLE III—LABELING OF FOOD PROD- 
UCTS TO DISCLOSE INGREDIENTS 
“UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 
“Sec. 301. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of any food product for distribution 
in commerce, or for any person (other than 
@ common carrier for hire, a contract car- 
rier for hire, or a freight forwarder for hire) 
engaged in the distribution in commerce of 
any packaged or labeled food product, to dis- 
tribute or to cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any such product if it is contained in 
a package, or if there is affixed to that prod- 
uct a label which does not conform to the 
provisions of this title and regulations pro- 
mulgated under the authority of this title. 
“(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to persons engaged 
in business as wholesale or retail food dis- 
tributors except to the extent that such per- 
sons (1) are engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of such food, or (2) prescribe or 
specify by any means the manner in which 

such food is packaged or labeled. 
“INGREDIENT LABELING PROGRAM 

“Sec. 302. No person subject to the pro- 
hibition contained in section 301 shall dis- 
tribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged or labeled food product 
except in accordance with regulations which 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce pursuant to this title. Such regula- 
tions shall require that any food product 
distributed in interstate commerce bear a 
label containing a statement specifying all 
the ingredients contained in such food prod- 
ucts in the order of their predominance, 
that the label on such product appear in a 
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uniform location on the package and that 
such label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily leg- 
ible type in distinct contrast (by typography, 
layout, color, embossing, or molding) with 
other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal display 
found on the package, and (B) uniform for 
all packages of substantially the same size; 
and 


“(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played. 

“TITLE IV—NUTRITIONAL LABELING OF 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 401. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘nutritional value’ means 
the amount of nutrients contained in the 
food expressed in terms of the relationship 
of the amount of each nutrient contained in 
such food to the total recommended daily 
requirement of each such nutrient required 
to maintain a balanced diet as determined 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 

“(2) The term ‘nutrient’ includes protein, 
vitamin A, B vitamins (thiamin, riboflavin, 
nacin), vitamin C, vitamin D, carbohydrate, 
fat, calories, calcium, iron, and such other 
nutrients as may be prescribed by regulation. 


“UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 402. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any food product for distribution in com- 
merce or for any person (other than a com- 
mon carrier for hire, a contract carrier for 
hire, or a freight forwarder for hire) engaged 
in the distribution in commerce of any pack- 
aged or labeled food product, to distribute 
or to cause to be distributed in commerce 
any such product if it is contained in a pack- 
age, or if there is-affixed to that product a 
label which does not conform to the provi- 
sions of this title and regulations promul- 
gated under the authority of this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to persons engaged 
in business, as wholesale or retail food dis- 
tributors except to the extent that such per- 
sons (1) are engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of such food, or (2) prescribe or 
specify by any means the manner in which 
such food is packaged or labeled. 

“NUTRITIONAL LABELING PROGRAM 


“Sec. 403. (a) No person subject to the 
prohibition contained in section 402 shall 
distribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged or labeled food product 
except in accordance with regulations which 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce pursuant to this title. Such regula- 
tions shall require that any food product 
distributed in interstate commerce bear a 
label containing a statement specifying the 
nutritional value of the food product con- 
tained therein, that the label on such com- 
modity appear in a uniform location on the 
package, and that such label— 

“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by typog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or molding) 
with other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain lettters or numerals in type 
Size which shall be (A) established in re- 
lationship to the area of the principal dis- 
play found on the package, and (B) uni- 
form for all packages of substantially the 
same size; 

“(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played, and 
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“(4) bear a statement of the nutritional 
value of each serving if the label appears 
on a packaged food product which bears a 
representation as to the number of serv- 
ings of the food product contained in the 
package. 

(b) The Secretary may by regulations re. 
quire additional or supplementary words 
or phrases to be used in conjunction with 
the statement of nutritional value appear- 
ing on the label whenever he determines 
that such regulations are necessary to pre- 
vent the deception of consumers or to facili- 
tate value comparisons as to any food prod- 
uct. Nothing in this subsection shall pro- 
hibit supplemental statements, which are 
not misleading or deceptive, at other places 
on the package, describing the nutritional 
value of the food product contained in such 
package. 

“TITLE V—LABELING REQUIREMENTS 

FOR PERISHABLE AND SEMIPERISH- 

ABLE FOODS 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 501. For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘food’ has the -meaning 
prescribed for that term by section 201 of 
the Federal Food Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
except that such term does not include any 
fresh fruit or vegetable. 

“(2) The term ‘perishable or semiperish- 
able food’ means any food which the Secre- 
tary determines has a high risk of any of 
the following as it ages: 

“(A) spoilage; 

“(B) significant loss of nutritional value; 
or 

“(C) significant loss of palatability. 

“(3) The term ‘expiration date’ means the 
last date on which a perishable or semi- 
perishable food can be consumed without a 
high risk of spoilage or significant loss of 
nutritional value or palatability. 

“LABELING REQUIREMENTS FOR PERISHABLE AND 
SEMIPERISHABLE FOODS 


“Sec. 502. (a) No person who manufac- 
tures or packages a perishable or semi- 
perishable food in the form in which it is 
sold by retall distributors to consumers may 
distribute (or cause to be distributed) in 
commerce for purposes of sale a perishable 
or semiperishable food packaged by him in 
such form unless he has, in accordance with 
the requirements of subsection (f), labeled 
such packages to show (1) the expiration 
date of such food, and (2) the optimum tem- 
perature and humidity conditions for its 
storage by the ultimate consumer, and (3) 
such other information as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to protect consumers 
from the purchase of foods which may have 
spoiled, suffered a loss of nutritional value, 
or suffered a loss of palatability. 

“(b) No person engaged in business as a 
retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semiperishable food subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) may sell, offer to sell, 
or display for sale such food unless the food's 
package is labeled in accordance with this 
title. 

“(c) No person engaged in business as a 
retail distributor of any packaged perishable 
or semiperishable food may sell, offer to sell, 
or display for sale any such food whose ex- 
piration date, as specified on its package's 
label, has expired. 

“(d) No person engaged in the business of 
manufacturing, processing, packing, or dis- 
tributing perishable or semiperishable foods 
may place packages of such foods, labeled in 
accordance with subsection (a), in shipping 
containers or wrappings unless such con- 
tainers.or wrappings are labeled by him, in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
to show the expiration date on the labels of 
such packages. 

“(e) No person may change, alter, or re- 
move, before the sale of a packaged per- 
ishable or semiperishable food to the ulti- 
mate consumer, any expiration date required 
by this section to be placed on the label of 
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such food’s package or shipping container or 
wrapping. 

“(f)(1) The expiration date and the 
storage instructions required to be on the 
label of a packaged perishable or semiper- 
ishable food under subsection (a) shall be 
determined in the manner prescribed by 
regulations of the Secretary. 

“(2) An expiration date shall, in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary— 

“(A) be (i) in the case of the month 
contained in the expiration date, expressed 
in the commonly used letter abbreviations 
for such month, and (ii) otherwise ex- 
pressed in such combination of letters and 
numbers as will enable the consumer to 
readily identify (without reference to special 
decoding information) the day, month, or 
year, as the case may be, comprising the 
expiration date; and 

“(B) be separately and conspicuously 
stated in a uniform location upon the prin- 
cipal display panel of the label required 
under subsection (a). 

“(3)(A) Any regulation under paragraph 
(1) prescribing the manner in which expira- 
tion dates for a packaged perishable or semi- 
perishable food shall be determined may in- 
clude provisions— 

“(i) prescribing the time periods to be used 
in determining the expiration dates for such 
food, 

“(ii) prescribing the data concerning such 
food (and the conditions affecting it before 
and after its sale to the consumer) to be used 
in determining its expiration dates, or 

“(ill) permitting a person engaged in the 
business of manufacturing, processing, pack- 
aging, or distributing such food to determine 
its expiration dates using such time periods 
and data as such person considers appro- 
priate. 

“(B) If such regulation includes provisions 
described in subparagraph (A) (iii) of this 
paragraph, such regulation shall also con- 
tain— 

“(i) such provisions as may be necessary 
to provide uniformity, where appropriate, in 
the time periods used in expiration date de- 
terminations; and 

“(il) provisions for regular review by the 
Secretary of the expiration date determina- 
tions and the time periods and data upon 
which they are based. 

“PENALTIES AND INJUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 503. (a) Any person who knowingly 
or willfully violates any provision of section 
502, or any regulation made thereunder, shall 
be imprisoned for not more than one year 
or fined not more than $5,000, or both; ex- 
cept that if any person commits such a viola- 
tion after a conviction of him under this sub- 
section has become final, or commits such a 
violation with the intent to defraud or mis- 
lead, such person shall be imprisoned for 
not more than three years or fined not more 
than $25,000, or both. 

“(b) Any packaged perishable or semiper- 
ishable food that is distributed in violation 
of section 502 or any regulation made there- 
under shall be liable to be proceeded against 
at any time on libel of information and con- 
demned in any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
packaged food is found. Section 504 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 334) (relating to seizures) shall apply 
with respect to proceedings brought under 
this subsection and to the disposition of 
packaged foods subject to such proceedings. 

“(c)(1) The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction, for cause shown, to 
restrain violations of section 502 and regula- 
tions made thereunder. 

“(2) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this subsection, 
whieh violation also constitutes a violation 
of section 502 or a regulation made there- 
under, trial shall be by the court or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury. Such 
trial shall be conducted in accordance with 
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the practice and procedure applicable in the 
case of proceeding subject to the provisions 
of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

“(d)(1) Actions under subsection (a) or 
(c) of this section may be brought in the 
district wherein any act or transaction con- 
stituting the violation occurred, or in the 
district wherein the defendant is found or 
is an inhabitant or transacts business, and 
process in such cases may be served in any 
other district of which the defendant is an 
inhabitant or whereyer the defendant may 
be found. 

“(2) In any actions brought under sub- 
section (a) or (c) of this section, subpenas 
for witnesses who are required to attend a 
United States district court may run into 
any other district.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The Fair Packaging and Label- 
ing Act is further amended by inserting 
“TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS” above 
the heading for section 6, and by redesig- 
nating sections 6 through 13 as sections 601 
through 608, respectively. 

(b) Section 601(a) of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “section 4 or sec- 
tion 5 of this Act” in subsections (a) and 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
103, 104, 201, 302, 403, or 502 of this Act”. 

(c) Section 602(a) of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “section 3 of this 
Act.” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
102, 201, 301, or 402 of this Act. The provi- 
sions of this subsection shall not apply with 
respect to title V.” 

(d) Section 602(c) of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “sections 4 and 5” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 103, 
104, 201, 302, 403, and 502”, 

(e) Section 603 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking out “section 5(d)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 104(d)”, 

(f) Section 605 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(g) The terms ‘food’ and ‘food product’ 
mean any article used for food or drink for 
man or other animals, and any article used 
as a component of such article.” 

(g) Section 607 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 607. It is the express intent of Con- 
gress to supersede any and all laws of the 
States or political subdivisions thereof inso- 
far as they may provide for (1) the labeling 
of the net quantity of contents of the pack- 
age of any consumer commodity as provided 
in title I of this Act; (2) the quality grad- 
ing of food products as provided in title IT 
of this Act; (3) the labeling of the in- 
gredients contained in food products as pro- 
vided in title III of this Act; (4) the labeling 
of the nutritional value of food products as 
provided in title IV of this Act; (5) the label- 
ing of perishable and semiperishable foods 
as provided in title V of this Act, which are 
less stringent than or require information 
different from the requirements of the ap- 
propriate title or regulations promulgated 
pursuant to such title.” 

(h) Section 608 of such Act (as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended by striking “This” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), this”; and by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of title II, III, Iv, and 
V shall become effective twelve months after 
the date of enactment of such title. 


S. 2111 


A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act to require the disclosure by 
retail distributors of retail unit prices of 
consumer commodities, and for other 
purposes 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Price Disclosure 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (1) of subsection 4(a) 
of the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act (15 
U.S.C. 1453(a)(a)) is amended by inserting 
“(A)” immediately after “(1)” and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “and (B) 
The commodity shall not bear any label, de- 
piction, vignete, or other representation 
which purports to identify the product or 
its quality in a manner that does not ac- 
curately disclose the identity or quality of 
the product;” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1453) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) No person engaged in business in the 
sale at retail of any packaged consumer 
commodity which has been distributed in 
commerce, or the distribution of which affects 
commerce, shall sell, offer for sale, or display 
for sale any such commodity unless— 

“(1) the total selling price of such com- 
modity is plainly marked by a stamp, tag, 
or label affixed to a principal display panel 
of the package or by a label or sign at the 
point of display of such package; and 

“(2) the retail unit price of such commod- 
ity is plainly marked by— 

“(A) a stamp, tag, or label affixed to a prin- 
cipal display panel of the package, or 

“(B) & label or sign in close proximity to 
the point of display of such package, which 
label or sign shall also contain the name 
and quantity of contents of such commod- 
ity.” 

Sec. 4. Sections 5(b) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1454 (b)) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “(b)”, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The following entities shall be exempt 
from the operation of section 4(c) (2) : 

“(A) Any individual retail outlet which 
sells or offers for sale packaged consumer 
commodities and whose total gross sales do 
not exceed $250,000 per annum, unless such 
an outlet is one of a number of outlets owned 
substantially or whose inventory is supplied 
substantially, by a single person, partnership, 
or corporation whose total gross sales exceed 
$500,000 per annum. 

“(B) Any retail outlet in any State or any 
political subdivision thereof which has en- 
acted mandatory unit pricing laws and whose 
laws, in the judgment of the Federal pro- 
mulgating authority, are in full force and 
effect and are comparable in scope and com- 
prehensiveness to the requirements of this 
section; except that retailers (including 
chainstores and affiliated stores) who operate 
outlets in any such geographical area shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 4(c) 
(2) if they also operate outlets in one or more 
other States or political subdivisions.” 

Sec. 5. Section 5(c)(2) of the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1454(c) 
(2)) is amended by striking out “regulate 
the placement upon any package containing 
any commodity, or upon any label affixed 
to such commodity, of any printed matter 
stating or representing by implication that 
such commodity” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “regulate the stating or representing by 
implication on the package, label, coupon, 
or other promotional device that such com- 
modity”. 

Sec. 6. Section 7(a) of the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1456(a)) is 
amended by striking out the words “or de- 
livered for introduction in commerce”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “delivered for introduction in 
commerce, or sold at retail, offered for sale 
at retail or displayed for sale at retail,’’. 

Sec. 7. (a) The first sentence of section 10 
(a) of the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1459(a)) is amended by— 
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(1) striking out the word “consumption” 
the first time it appears in such sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “use”; and 

(2) striking “, or use by individuals for 
purposes of personal care or in the perform- 
ance of services ordinarily rendered within 
the household, and which usually is con- 
sumed or expended in the course of such 
consumption or use”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “in or around the 
household, but shall not include durable 
goods which are customarily not expended 
or consumed during the first year of use”. 

(b) Section 10 of that Act (15 USC. 
1459) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(g) The term ‘retail unit price’, when 
used in relation to the contents of a package 
of any consumer commodity, means the retail 
prices of the contents of that package ex- 
pressed in terms of the retail price of such 
contents per single whole unit of weight, 
volume, or measure.” 

Sec. 9. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the 
seventh month after its date of enactment. 


By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2113. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the num- 
ber of reports of possible severe food 
shortages continues to grow. There are 
reports of many thousands of baby 
chicks being slaughterec, reports of sub- 
stantially reduced numbers of cattle 
being placed on feed, and reports of 
much lower production of several agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Within a few weeks when this produc- 
tion would have normally been processed 
for consumer use, there will be a marked 
shortage of some of these most impor- 
tant items. 

As I have continually stated, the prob- 
lem of insufficient food supplies, which 
has been the focus of so many conversa- 
tions, has been responsible for the higher 
food costs, Only by increasing this sup- 
ply can market relief be expected. The 
present controls on prices are definitely 
not aiding in increasing this supply. 
When custom cattle feeding operations 
must continue to charge the same rate 
for feed items while the price of feed 
ingredients is increasing daily, it be- 
comes a business decision whether or not 
to continue to feed cattle. The same de- 
cision must be made by those producing 
dairy products, poultry, and eggs. The 
decision is too obvious, and the result is 
evident in the decreased number of ani- 
mals producing meat, eggs, and dairy 
products. 

There are long-range proposals which 
should help in resolving some of these 
inequities. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
first to address the immediate problems 
in order to assure that in the future 
there will be the same number of agri- 
cultural operations in existence. 

I have requested that some changes 
be made in an effort to provide imme- 
diate relief; however, to date, these 
requests have received no action. Con- 
sequently, today, I am proposing legis- 
lation to remove controls on the prices 
of meat, poultry, eggs, dairy products, 
and feed grain ingredients of the com- 
mercial livestock feeding industry. 

I shall not suggest that removal of 
the controls on these items will have 
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no effect on the price of food. How- 
ever, we cannot expect operations which 
are losing money to continue produc- 
tion, and many food production opera- 
tions are now losing money. I am in- 
terested primarily in assuring that those 
on whom we all depend for a needed 
increase in food supplies can operate 
without losses. A substantial drop in 
present production will have a devas- 
tating effect on the supply of food in 
the near future. This cannot be allowed 
to happen. 

We are only a few weeks away from 
possibly the largest grain harvest on 
record. As this grain comes in for do- 
mestic feed consumption and export 
requirements, the strain of short feed 
stuff supplies will be greatly relieved. 
and should result in reduced feed prices, 
even though some varieties of grain are 
only now reaching reasonable price 
levels. We must allow market fluctua- 
tions on the basis of supply and de- 
mand, for it is patently inequitable and, 
as we are witnessing, counterproductive, 
to regulate prices on some products 
which are produced subject to market 
variations of other commodities. 

It takes several weeks or months 
after a substantial reduction in pro- 
duction before reduced supply and ac- 
companying higher prices are evident 
in the marketplace, for several months 
are necessary to fatten an animal for 
slaughter. 

Today, not only is the number of ani- 
mals in the feed lot decreasing, but also 
the number of animals kept for addi- 
tional production is decreasing. Conse- 
quently, efforts to lower food prices 
through increased supply are being 
severely restricted by the controls now 
in effect. 

Our free market economic principles 
rely on incentives as the best means of 
increasing the supply of any commodity 
which is in great demand. These incen- 
tives must be real and evident, and, in 
the case of beef and other foodstuffs, 
must remain consistent for extended 
periods of time due to the time required 
to increase food supply. These incentives 
are certainly not now evident. 

Texas is the largest cattle feeding State 
in the Nation, I have had numerous con- 
tacts from many of my constituents who 
are caught in the squeeze which is cur- 
rently operative due to the inequitable 
controls on this segment of the economy. 
These individuals who are forced to take 
losses or discontinue further operations 
are the ones responsible for feeding many 
millions of Americans. Obviously, it will 
be the entire food-consuming public 
which will eventually suffer from the 
problems now facing those producing 
meat, poultry, eggs, and dairy products. 

This country should never be faced 
with food shortages. Nevertheless, the 
problems today are real. We must take 
the facts in hand and move decisively to 
resolve the situation, for every day that 
passes further compounds the problems 
which demand our immediate attention. 

I urge my colleagues to give careful 
consideration and speedy approval to 
the measure I am proposing today, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2113 
A bill to amend the Economic Stabilization 
Act of 1970 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section (k) to Section 203: 

“(k) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall not be exercised to limit the level 


of prices of meat, poultry, eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts and feed ingredient costs of the com- 
mercial livestock feeding industry.” 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2114. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide that, in 
making certain allotments to States 
thereunder, there shall be taken into ac- 
count the higher cost-of-living prevail- 
ing in Alaska and Hawaii. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, title V 
of the Social Security Act sets forth the 
formula to be used in determining the 
allocation of Federal maternal child 
health service funds to the States. One 
of the criteria used in the formula is 
per capita income. This figure is used 
inversely, thus the higher the per capita 
income, the lower the State's alloca- 
tion. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
modify the formula to take into account 
the higher cost of living in Alaska and 
Hawaii, which is recognized by the Civil 
Service Commission and many other Fed- 
eral programs. The formula in my bill 
reduces the per capita income by an 
amount equal to the cost-of-living al- 
lowance established by the Civil Service 
Commission for Alaska and Hawaii. The 
bill provides that the so-called ad- 
justed per capita income in these two 
States shall be the remainder of a com- 
putation which is the per capita income 
minus a figure which shall be the prod- 
uct of the cost-of-living allowance per- 
centages times the adjusted per capita 
income. 


In other words: if 
A=—Adjusted per capita income; 
COL—Cost-of-living allowance per- 
centage; and 
Y=per capita income; 


A=Y— (COL Y) 


This legislation was introduced at the 
suggestion of the Alaska State Commis- 
sioner of Health and Social Services. 

I request unanimous consent to print 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point the bill itself and a copy of the 
Commissioner’s letter to me of April 26. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2114 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 
503 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding after paragraph (2) the following new 
sentence; “If the adjusted per capita income 
of a State is taken into account in determin- 
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ing (for purposes of paragraph (2)) the fi- 


thereof equal to the per centum applicable, 
for the period in which any determination 
under the preceding sentence is being made, 
in determining the amount of the allowance 
payable under section 5941 of title 5, United 
States Code, to Federal employees serving 
in such State.” 

{b) Section 504 of such Act is amended 
by adding after paragraph (2) the following 
new sentence: “If the adjusted per capita 
income of a State is taken into account in 
determining (for purposes of paragraph a 
the financial need of such State, then, in 
the case of Alaska and Hawaii, the adjusted 
per capita income of such State shall be the 
remainder of the per capita income of such 
State (as determined without regard to this 
sentence) minus a number which shall be 
the product of the adjusted per capita in- 
come of such State (as so determined) and a 
per centum thereof equal to the per centum 
applicable, for the period in which any de- 
termination under the preceding sentence is 
being made, in determining the amount of 
the allowance payable under section 5941 of 
title 5, United States Code, to Federal em- 
ployees serving in such State.” 

{c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall be applicable to allotments made under 
sections 503 and 504 of the Social Security 
Act after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


STATE OF ALASKA, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES, 
April 26, 1973. 
Hon. Trev STEVENS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR STEVENS: We recently had 
an opportunity to review and comment on 
regulations in the Social Security Act re- 
garding allocation of federal funds to Alaska 
for Maternal and Child Health programs. The 
enclosed letter to Dr. David Johnson, the 
Regional Health Director for Region X office 
of the federal government, proposing changes 
in these regulations brought the enclosed 
reply from him. He is pointing out that the 
regulations are based specifically on the law 
in this case and could not be changed with- 
out a change in the federal law. 

The particular federal law in question here 
is the Social Security Act Title V, Sections 
503 and 504. It describes the method for al- 
locating federal Maternal Child Health Serv- 
ice funds to various states. One of the 
criteria used to determine the amount of 
funds to a particular state is per capita in- 
come. This figure is used inversely and thus 
the higher a state’s per capita income, the 
lower the relative allotment that state re- 
cetves. This ts patently unfair to those states 
which have a high per capita income but also 
have a high cost of living. The cost of liv- 
ing is not taken into account in the formula 
for distribution of funds. Since Alaska's cost 
of living is particularly high, we are penalized 
by the appearance of high per capita income 
which remains uncorrected for the high cost 
of living. 

We are, therefore, recommending that you 
consider submitting a bill amending the 
Title V legislation to provide a more equita- 
ble form of the distribution of the funds 
depending not directly om per capita in- 
come, but rather on per capita income modi- 
fied by some formula to take into account 
the cost of living. 
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There are several other federal funding 
mechanisms that utilize similar formulas 
which also penalize Alaska. Anything that 
could be lished to change the basis 
upon which funds are allocated from per 
capita income or population would be a real 
service to Alaska. 

Sincerely, 
FREDERICK 


McGrirnts, 
Commissioner. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2115. A bill to facilitate the recruit- 
ment of health personnel for remote and 
isolated hospitals of the Public Health 
Service through the provision of ade- 
quate housing for personnel by estab- 
lishing a rental guarantee program as 
an incentive for builders and other spon- 
ors to construct needed housing for 
Public Health Service personnel. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to recruit 
personnel for the isolated facilities of 
the Public Health Service because other 
organizations compete for the same 
health professionals and have facilities 
located in major urban areas where mod- 
ern homes and apartments are available. 
In some cases, because of constraints on 
Federal construction of quarters and the 
absence of sufficient financial incentives 
for construction, housing is simply non- 
existant and has made the recruitment 
of badly needed professional health serv- 
ice staff extremely difficult. It is essen- 
tial for the recruitment of professional 
and allied health personnel to provide 
adequate housing at isolated facilities in 
communities across the United States. 

Some incentive is badly needed to 
stimulate the construction of personnel 
housing. With assurances that there will 
be a reasonable return upon the invest- 
ment, local communities including 
Alaska Native villages and tribal organi- 
zations as well as other communities in 
other regions of the country, will be en- 
couraged to enter into the construction 
of homes and apartments for personnel 
stationed at remote health facilities. 
Such incentives will also encourage pri- 
vate builders and the States to construct 
such facilities. 

Such construction would, of course, be 
advantageous to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Long-term leasing and direct 
rental agreements would mimimize the 
need for the Federal Government itself 
to construct or to purchase housing fa- 
cilities for the Public Health Service. 
These incentives would also stimulate the 
construction of private housing in the 
same area. 

Because of the remoteness of many of 
the locations at which the Public Health 
Service personnel are located, there are 
many difficulties in providing adequate 
housing both in terms of construction 
and financing. For example, a principal 
factor to qualify for a loan is the length 
of one’s stay in a given location. Most 
professional and semiprofessional Pub- 
lic Health Service employees are on & 
limited tour of duty. 

Many remote areas do not have the 
necessary utilities available to support 
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adequate housing. Therefore, consider- 
able expense and time are required to 
obtain the utilities. 

The resale of property is difficult in 
many isolated areas. In many regions 
serviced by the Public Health Service, 
ihe real estate market is extremely 
limited—hence the collateral is of lim- 
ited value. 

On Indian reservations where most of 
the Indian Health Service facilities are 
located, Federal and State laws are not 
conducive to loaning money for the con- 
struction of homes on leased property 
or undeeded land. This is particularly 
Indian reservations is held in trust or 
in a restrictive status. 

Long-term leasing or direct rental ar- 
rangements could include maintenance 
aid repair provisions by the tenant. 
These would minimize the possibilities 
of overpriced rentals. 

The availability of adequate housing 
would materially improve the morale of 
employees. It would also enhance the 
services that are provided to people in 
remote areas of the United States. The 
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housing would be located in proximity 
to the health facilities. Such housing 
would enable key medical and support 
personnel to be available on a 24-hour 
basis. It would also encourage and stim- 
ulate the economy of many depressed 
areas across the country. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
bill I am introducing be printed in the 
Recor in its entirety, followed by a table 
listing the projected costs for proposed 
personnel quarters constructed by In- 
dian tribes as opposed to those con- 
structed by the Federal Government. My 
colleagues should be aware that facili- 
ties on Indian reservations are but one 
of the several types of communities sery- 
iced by the Public Health Service. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
table were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2115 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
208 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
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U.S.C. 210) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) for the purpose of providing family 
housing in remote areas for commissioned 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and other 
employees of the Public Health Service and 
their families, the Secretary is authorized to 
enter into agreements guaranteeing the 
builder or other sponsor of such housing a 
rental return which he determines to be 
equivalent to a specified portion of the an- 
nual rental income which the builder or 
sponsor would receive from the tenants if 
the housing were fully eccupied, except that 
(1) such agreement may not guarantee the 
payment of more than 97 per centum of the 
rentals which would be received if the hous- 
ing were fully occupied, (2) no such guaran- 
tee shall extend for a period in excess of 20 
years with the provision that the guarantee 
be for 10 years with the option to renew for 
10 years, and (3) the average guaranteed 
rental on any project may not exceed an 
amount determined by the Secretary per unit 
per month which includes the cost of main- 
tenance and operation. In carrying out his 
functions under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall give a priority to builders or other 
sponsors who are Indian tribes or Alaskan 
native villages.” 


CURRENT IHS PERSONNEL HOUSING REQUIREMENTS AND PROJECTED COST PROJECTIONS UNDER PROPOSED RENTAL GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Cost projects for proposed personne! quarters to be constructed 


(8) (c) 


Proposed Cumulative 
units total 


by Indian tribes 
(0) (E) (G)! 
Projected 
contingent 
Rental cost total rental liability 
of promcted (3 percent) based on 
25-percent notcovered 25-percent 
vacancy by guarantee vacancy rate 


(0) 
Percent of 


Total 


rent 5 Units 


Alaska quarters 


Comparable cost projections based on construction by Federal Government 
Œ): $ > 


OL ror 


Contiguous U.S. quarters Total quarters 


Cost Units Units 


$6, 300 
15, 750 
25, 200 
34, 650 
44, 100 
53, 550 
54, 000 


400, 000 


1 Cost as shown in footnote (4) will be absorbed by the developer; the amount shown is the 


estimated maximum liability. 


2 Construction cost for quarters in Alaska estimated at an average of $100,000 per unit. 


* In addition to construction cost shown, there will be additional cost for furnishing, administra- 


tion, and maintenance repair. Total construction cost for the 857 units estimated at $33,302,000. 


3 Construction cost for quarters in contiguous United States estimated at an average of $29,000 


per unit. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2116. A bill to amend section 208 of 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
pay incentives for personnel serving in 
remote and isolated areas. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to pay to public health person- 
nel in remote and isolated health fa- 
cilities additional compensation up to 15 
percent of the basic pay or compensa- 
tion. 

The growing nationwide disparity be- 
tween available and needed health man- 
power is adversely effecting the Public 
Health Service’s recruitment program. 
For example, the Indian Health Service, 
with facilities located in remote areas, 


competes with all major users of similar 
professional health personnel. Other 
governmental agencies, universities, and 
the general public provides facilities 
located in urban areas with much great- 
er attraction for most people in the 
health field. As a result, it is quite dif- 
ficult for the Public Health Service to 
obtain skilled personnel to service Ameri- 
cans living in remote communities. 

My bill should facilitate the recruit- 
ment of physicians and other health 
personnel for the Indian Health Service 
as well as the National Health Service 
Corps (Public Law 91-623) assigned to 
underserved rural areas by providing a 
pay incentive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
itself be printed in the Recorp followed 
by a table of estimated costs for fiscal 
years 1973-1978 for a 15-percent pay 
incentive for Indian Health Service per- 


$ Average is $175 per unit per month rent, including utilities, 


sonnel stationed at remote facilities. I 
remind my colleagues that Indian Health 
Service personnel are but one type of 
employee covered by my bill. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
table were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 2116 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 208 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 210), as amended, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(h) Subject to regulations of the Sec- 
retary, any commissioned officer or employee 
of the Service assigned to a remote medical 
facility shall be entitled to receive in addi- 
tion to any pay or compensation to which 
he may otherwise be entitled, additional 
compensation not in excess of 15 per centum 
of such individual’s basic pay.” 


ESTIMATED COST FISCAL YEAR 1973-78 FOR 15 PERCENT PAY INCENTIVE FOR INDIAN HEALTH PERSONNEL STATIONED AT REMOTE FACILITIES 


Estimated number eligible for incentive pay 


Estimated cost for 15 percent incentive pay. .............-.... 


Fiscal year 1973 Fiscal year 1974 Fisca” year 1975 Fiscal year 1976 Fiscal year 1977 Fiscal year 1978 


1,635 1, 826 1, 960 2, 062 2, 161 2, 258 
$2, 711, 000 $3, 210, 000 $3, 652, 000 $4, 072, 000 $4, 524, 000 $5, 010, 000 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself 
and Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. ScHWEIKER, Mr. 
CooK, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, 

! Mr. NELSON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
Case, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. 
Hucnes, Mr. HarHaway, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Mc- 
GEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MAG- 
nuson, Mr. Moss, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Mon- 
DALE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, and Mr. MUSKIE) : 

S. 2117. A bill to promote safety and 
health in the mining industry, to prevent 
recurring disasters in the mining indus- 
try, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

THE FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH 

AMENDMENTS OF 1973 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing for myself and Senators 
RANDOLPH, CHURCH, JACKSON, METCALF, 
Javits, SCHWEIKER, COOK, PELL, KEN- 
NEDY, NELSON, MONDALE, CRANSTON, 
EAGLETON, ABOUREZK, HATHAWAY, HART, 
HUMPHREY, MANSFIELD, MCGEE, McGov- 
ERN, Moss, TUNNEY, MAGNUSON, CASE, 
HvuGueEs, and Stevenson, legislation that 
will hopefully improve the health and 
safety of the Nation’s miners. 

The cosponsors of this bill represent 
a broad cross section of congressional 
concern. The sponsors serve on the com- 
mittees concerned with our Nation's most 
pressing human and economic prob- 
lems—Labor and Public Welfare—Public 
Works and Interior. We represent coal 
and metal mining States, nonmining 
States, a nationwide and bipartisan rep- 
resentation. Our concern is singular 
however, the need to protect the safety 
and health of our working miners. It 
is well known that mining is one of the 
most hazardous occupations in this coun- 
try and though we in the Congress tried 
over the years to reduce these hazards 
through safety legislation, our efforts 
have been largely frustrated by the ad- 
ministration of those laws. Until now the 
trustee of the miner’s well-being has 
been the Department of the Interior. It is 
the premise of this bill that such trust 
has been misplaced, and that miners can 
achieve the benefit of effective admin- 
istration only by a transfer of responsi- 
bility to the Department of Labor. The 
reasons for such a change are clear and 
are rooted in the very nature of those 
two departments. I say this with recog- 
nition that the Bureau of Mines has 
many people dedicated to mine safety 
and a corps of well-qualified inspectors. 
In fact, one provision of this bill will 
transfer their personnel resource to the 
Labor Department. 

Historically the Interior Department 
has been a production oriented agency. 
Its primary function, its first priority 
has always been the development of this 
Nation’s natural resources. Such an 
orientation is not of itself objectionable 
but it becomes so when it detracts from 
what has been erroneously perceived as 
one of the Department's secondary func- 
tions—the protection of persons who 
must produce those resources, Ironically, 
the Bureau of Mines Organic Act speci- 
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fies the safety interest but when mine 
safety and mine production are set 
against one another as opposing goals, 
as they often are, it has been the fate of 
safety in the Department of the Interior 
to consistently emerge the loser. In a 
recent article in the National Journal, an 
official of the Bureau of Mines admitted 
the problem when he was quoted as say- 
ing: 

We do have a kind of built-in conflict of 
interest. In order to do our job we have to 
work closely with the mining industry and 
sometimes it’s difficult to do that and to en- 
force the safety and health laws at the same 
time. 


Such a conflict is obvious when one 
examines the Department’s record but 
is no less intolerable for its being so ap- 
parent. 

The lamentable result of this conflict 
has been the appalling record of deaths 
and disabling injuries that have char- 
acterized the Interior Department's 
stewardship of the American miners’ 
safety and health. Let me take a moment 
to outline that all too familiar and tragic 
record of recent years. On March 5, 1968, 
a shaft fire in a salt mine in Louisiana 
killed 21 men; on August 7, 1968, a coal 
dust explosion in a Kentucky mine killed 
9 men, and on November 20 of that year, 
an explosion in the Consol No. 9 mine 
at Farmington, W. Va. killed 78 men. The 
latter tragedy prompted the Congress to 
pass the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 which has been ac- 
curately described as “by far the strong- 
est Federal mine safety act ever en- 
acted.” During the Senate debate on this 
measure I indicated that this act— 

Provides the tools for better health 
and safety [but it] will never achieve ade- 
quate health and safety for the miner unless 
the Department of the Interior acquires new 


perspective and focus concerning the impor- 
tance of the miner and unless there is strong 
and vigorous administration by the Depart- 
ment, 


Such a new perspective and vigorous 
administration have not been forthcom- 
ing and the unfortunate consequences 
are almost predictable. One year after 
the passage of that strong mine safety 
law an explosion killed 38 miners in 
Hyden, Ky., on December 30, 1970. 
Earlier in the year, in April, hydrogen 
sulfide gas killed seven men in a fluor- 
spar mine near Rosiclair, Ml. 

Even more recently, on July 22, 1972, 
nine miners died as a fire swept through 
a mine at Blacksville, W. Va., and again 
on December 9, 1972, five men were killed 
in a methane explosion in a coal mine 
near Itman, W. Va., and on May 2, 1972 
in one of the worst disasters in modern 
mining history, 91 men were killed in a 
mine fire at the Sunshine silver mine 
near Kellogg, Idaho. The collapse of a 
coal mine refuse dam at Buffalo Creek, 
W. Va. took the lives of 125 inhabitants 
of the valley, including 14 coal miners. 
There were more miners killed in 1972 
than in any other year since 1965, except 
for the year 1968 when the Farmington 
disaster occurred. 

The rate on nonfatal injuries is 
equally alarming. The injury rate for 
underground coal miners in 1968 was 
46.99 injuries per million man-hours, and 
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climbed to 52.82 in 1971; a total increase 
of 5.83 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours. For the underground metal 
and nonmetallic mines, the statistics are 
even worse, rising from a rate of 40.93 
in 1968 to a rate of 47.99 in 1971, or an 
increase of 7.06 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours. The actual number 
of lost time injuries to the Nation’s 
miners rose from 16,466 in 1968 to 18,710 
in 1971. These figures need no further 
elaboration. 

Of course beyond these and other 
major disasters of the past few years, 
hundreds of miners are killed and injured 
each year in mine accidents that are far 
less dramatic but no less real and dey- 
astating to the miners involved and 
their families. And speaking of families, 
it is not only the miner who is in jeop- 
ardy, but in some cases his spouse and 
children who live in the coal producing 
areas. The terrible tragedy of Buffalo 
Creek, W. Va. where the coal mine refuse 
dam burst and killed 125 inhabitants 
of the valley, most of them families of 
the coal miners, is sufficient testimony 
to the results of lax enforcement and 
inadequate regulations. 

Although the unacceptable rate of 
death and injury has not been abated by 
the Interior Department, these people 
are not lost or injured in some uncon- 
trollable natural catastrophe. They do 
not perish in tornadoes, earthquakes, or 
hurricanes. Quite simply and deplorably, 
these people are victims of manmade 
disasters and those disasters are cer- 
tainly preventable. They are preventable 
before they happen by conscientiously 
adhering to safe procedures in the mining 
industry and by vigorously administering 
and enforcing the safety laws that Con- 
gress has provided to create safe and 
healthy conditions in the mines. 

Moreover, the impact of these trag- 
edies can be lessened after the initial 
events simply by using more modern res- 
cue methods rather than the antiquated 
techniques and equipment now utilized 
by the Department of the Interior. Mr. 
President, we are far beyond the point 
where we in the Congress can accept 
dead and broken miners as the inevitable 
cost of producing this Nation's mineral 
resources, and we must at long last find 
an agency to administer our mine 
safety laws that recognizes that impor- 
tant fact. 

We have tried in the last 3% years 
to provide guidance to the Secretary of 
Interior and to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. We have had at least three 
major series of oversight hearings on the 
operation of the Bureau of Mines. We 
have directed at least three separate in- 
vestigations of the General Accounting 
Office and I must say that we have de- 
voted the full time and energy of a 
number of staff investigators to a contin- 
uing investigation of mine disasters and 
oversight of the operation of the Bureau 
of Mines in connection with those disas- 
ters. 

Mr. President, it has been a totally 
frustrating experience and frankly tt is 
our view that the Bureau of Mines in its 
present location is not capable of re- 
sponding to the needs of the working 
miners. 
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In sum, it seems only a matter of ele- 
mentary human decency that when it 
comes to the health and the very lives of 
America’s miners, they deserve no less 
than a governmental agency whose first 
priority is protecting them from disabl- 
ing injuries and debilitating diseases en- 
countered on the job. None other than the 
Secretary of the Interior has recognized 
this in principle when he recently reor- 
ganized his Department to separate re- 
sponsibility for mine safety and health 
from other Mine Bureau functions. This 
move, however, is a classic case of far 
too little, far too late. Although the re- 
sult represents an improvement over the 
previous situation, the fact remains that 
the responsibility for the miners’ health 
and safety continues to reside in a De- 
partment whose first concern is produc- 
tion and the maintenance of such a sit- 
uation is therefore entirely unacceptable. 
The fatality rate of 400 miners per year 
and the disabling injury rate of 19,000 
per year, is also unacceptable. 

On the other side of the issue, the De- 
partment of Labor has historically been 
the advocate of the American worker 
within the Government. The Congress 
clearly recognized this fact and its im- 
portance to the subject before us today 
when it entrusted the health and safety 
of almost 60 million workers to that De- 
partment with the passage of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act of 1970— 
OSHA. I am proud to have played an in- 
strumental role in the passage of that 
landmark legislation and I believe that 
S. 2117 does today for miners what 
OSHA did more than 2 years ago for 
most other industrial workers. It creates 
within a Department that has the in- 
terest and well-being of workers at the 
top of its priority list, a separate agency 
whose sole purpose is to insure the work- 
related health and safety of the thou- 
sands of mine workers in America. I 
want to assure the Members of the Con- 
gress that in making this transfer min- 
ers will not suffer due to a lack of mining 
expertise in the Labor Department. Un- 
der this bill not only will the operating 
responsibility be transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor who now administer 
mine health and safety will be transfer- 
red as well, Changing the administering 
agency is neither a panacea nor an end 
to the problem of mime safety. It does, 
however, represent a necessary first step 
toward obtaining vigorous enforcement 
of the law and thereby reducing a con- 
tinually unacceptable rate of death and 
disabling injuries that afflict this vitally 
important industry. 

One further effect of this bill will be to 
take the long overdue action of com- 
bining all mine workers under a single, 
strong piece of legislation. Presently, 
mine safety and health is regulated un- 
der both the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act and the Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act. 

This latter act was progressive leg- 
islation when it passed the Congress and 
a vast improvement over previous efforts 
at writing mine safety legislation. Since 
its enactment in 1966, however, we have 
had much additional experience not only 
with that act but with the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 and 
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OSHA as well. This experience has 
placed the limitations of the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act 
in sharp relief and enabled us to deal 
more effectively with the problems of 
health and safety in the mines now cov- 
ered by that act. 

Some of these shortcomings that will 
be corrected by S. 2117 include first, the 
lack of a general duty provision to cover 
unique but dangerous circumstances con- 
cerning which no standards have been 
promulgated, second, the requirement 
for only one full inspection each year 
for underground mines, third, the lack 
of a prohibition against providing ad- 
vance notice of an inspection, fourth, the 
lack of provision for emergency tem- 
porary standards, fifth, the limita- 
tion on prescribing mandatory standards 
and sixth, the lack of any mandatory 
penalties. These and other weaknesses 
of the act and particularly the inade- 
quate administration of the act by the 
Department of the Interior tragically 
culminated on May 2, 1972, at the Sun- 
shine Silver Mine in Kellogg, Idaho. The 
91 men who perished in that disaster bear 
silent but eloquent witness to the de- 
ficencies of that Department, the law 
under its charge, and the urgent need 
to rectify this intolerable situation. The 
Interior official who investigated the ac- 
cident underscores the necessity for con- 
gressional action when he writes in his 
interim report: 

It is evident that a large number of deaths 
and the magnitude of the disaster are a direct 
result of inadequate safety standards, in- 
dustrywide poor safety practices, the lack 
of training of the miners in the event of a 
disaster, and the fact that no one expected 
a disaster of this magnitude to occur, Fur- 
ther, not only are some standards inadequate, 
but they have been diluted and rendered in- 
effective by interpretation. 


Such a tragedy cannot be allowed to 
happen again and we as legislators have 
a responsibility to make certain that no 
inadequacy in the legislation we enact or 
in those to whom we entrust the adminis- 
tration of such legislation contributes to 
the death or injury of the innocent. 
No matter how good the Federal Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act was 
for its time, we now know that we can 
and must write a better law to protect 
those miners now subject to that act 
and to remove their welfare from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Like the Federal Metal and Nonmetal- 
lic Mine Safety Act, the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 was 
tremendous improvement over previous 
coal mine safety measures, and I feel 
privileged to have played a part in its 
development. The fact is that the pro- 
posed Federal Mine Safety Act retains 
most of that act’s provisions and applies 
them to all mines. For example, it re- 
tains the requirement that all under- 
ground mines be inspected at least 4 
times each year and that particularly 
hazardous mines be given a spot inspec- 
tion at least once every 5 working days. 
In addition, the close order sanction 
whereby the Secretary may close a mine 
for certain violations is also retained and 
strengthened. 

The Coal Act is improved, most impor- 
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tantly, by the adoption of a number of 
streamlined enforcement and review pro- 
cedures which should reduce the exces- 
sive delays encountered in assessing fines 
and thereby reduce the disturbing gap 
the Bureau of Mines has developed be- 
tween penalties proposed and fines col- 
lected. In a sample taken by the General 
Accounting Office, the average time be- 
tween the citation for a violation by the 
mine inspector and the issuance of a 
proposed assessment order was 129 days 
and the delays ranged upward to 279 
days. The resulting collection system is 
such that in the same report the GAO 
found that of some $12.5 million in pro- 
posed penalties only $1.4 million had ac- 
tually been collected. 

Furthermore, a Federal judge in 
March ruled that the Interior Depart- 
ment’s regulations and procedures for 
assessing fines were illegal thus compli- 
cating the collection of the full amount 
of penalties from coal companies who 
have violated the law. Such a record of 


treasury with collected fines but rather 
to maintain a fast and efficient, yet fair 
and equitable, system of proposing and 
gathering fines that respects both the 
rights of the mine operators to due proc- 
ess and the rights of the miners to work 
in an atmosphere free from danger. Only 
then will the enforcement system merit 
respect and serve its intended purpose of 
being an added incentive for voluntary 
compliance, Just as a guaranteed speedy 
trial is one of the best known deter- 
rents against crime so too will the as- 
surance of rapid processing of penalties 
assessed for violations of the act serve 
as a formidable deterrent against those 
very violations. As I have said on pre- 
vious occasions, the interests of the work- 
ers and the business community are both 
well served by a system that is based on 
fairness and due process and which is 
properly administered and enforced. 

Thus, S. 2117 combines the best fea- 
tures of three occupational safety and 
health acts and transfers the respon- 
sibility for administering the new act 
to a department that has demonstrated 
in the past its ability to forcefully and 
successfully administer occupational 
safety and health laws. 

Mr. President, the result, I believe, is 
a very strong, fair, and eminently work- 
able mine safety and health bill that 
will at long last provide the safe working 
conditions that other occupations take 
for granted but which have been denied 
scarier: ie anaemia OTEO 

ong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary analysis, and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of S. 2117 be 
printed at-this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND 

HEALTH AMENDMENTS OF 1973 

The legislation has three principal fea- 
tures. First, the bill would merge the safety 
and health protection for metailic and non- 
metallic miners with the protection for coal 
miners under the Coal Mine Health and Safe- 
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ty Act of 1969 into a Federal Mine Safety 
and Health Act. 

Second, the functions of the Secretary of 
the Interior under the present Coal Mine 
and Metal Mine Acts be transferred to the 
Secretary of Labor in a separate mine safety 
and health administration with an admin- 
istrator subject to Senate confirmation. 

Third, the bill provides for standard set- 
ting and enforcement procedures under the 
new Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 
1973 which would conform to the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and provide for appel- 
late court review. 


MERGER OF METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC AND 
COAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The merger provision is accomplished by 
eliminating all references to coal under Ti- 
tles I, II, IV, and V of the 1969 Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act and by repealing the 
1966 Metallic and Non-Metallic Act. The 
definitions of the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act are revised to make clear their 
application to all forms of underground min- 
ing but specifically exclude sand and gravel 
operations. This approach is predicated on 
an assumption that the essentials of safety 
in underground mining are similar and that 
a unified statutory approach would make for 
a much more efficient operation. Moreover, 
existing metal mine statutes are seriously de- 
ficient with respect to administrative and 
enforcement procedures (see below). 


TRANSFER OF MINE SAFETY FUNCTIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The transfer of mine safety enforcement 
to the Secretary of Labor is accomplished by 
substituting Secretary of Labor for Interior 
or Bureau of Mines in the Amendments to 
the 1969 Act. Additional provisions are made 
for a separate mine safety and health admin- 
istration in order to provide a continuity and 
maintenance of effort. The bill has legislative 
language requiring a maintenance of the 
separate inspection forces and separate 
budget submissions designed to make sure 
that existing cases and decisions are main- 
tained in force regardless of the transfer. 
The rationale for this transfer function is 
that the Bureau of Mines has failed as the 
governmental agency responsible for mine 
safety. The Subcommittee’s oversight activi- 
ties coupled with the disaster investigations 
reflects an inability of the Bureau of Mines 
to develop the strong enforcement program 
needed in this area. 

The over-riding need for the transfer is 
that the Secretary of the Interior with his 
primary charge of responsibility to ensure 
adequate energy sources for our country is 
presented with an irreconcilable conflict in 
also being chaged to ensure maximum safety 
of workers in the mines. A transfer of this 
function to the Secretary of Labor will allow 
him to concentrate his efforts on workers 
protection and avoid the Interior Depart- 
ment’s continuing schizophrenic conflict on 
energy v. safety. 

Health research matters are transferred 
to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare under the National Institute of Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health. 

The elimination of the jurisdiction of sand 
and gravel pits is done because that coverage 
closely relates to construction work rather 
than mining operations and accordingly a 
more efficient operation can be accomplished 
by letting that be handled by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. More- 
over, the ability of the Bureau of Mines to 
focus on the more dangerous underground 
mining operation is diminished by having the 
jurisdictional respon:ibility of the vastly 
large sand and gravel operations. 

REVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
AND ENFORCEMENT 


The bill revises the standard making 
procedures, enforcement and inspection 
procedure, and penalty provisions of the 
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1969 Coal Mine Act under a basic frame- 
work of operation within the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act while retaining some of 
the more viable features of the 1969 Coal 
Mine Act. This is accomplished legisla- 
tively by rewriting the entire Title I of 
the 1969 Act. The Secretary of Labor is 
given stronger independence on promulgat- 
ing standards, advisory committes are 
strengthened in their operation and given 
a definite time frame within which to de- 
liver. However, Advisory Committees are 
left optional with respect to the Secretary's 
decision to appoint them. Existing coal 
mine and metallic mine safety and health 
standards are retained in place until better 
substitutes are promulgated. One feature 
will be to make all of the metallic mine 
safety standards mandatory and eliminate 
the present situation where some of the 
metal mine standards are mandatory and 
some advisory. There seems to be no 
rational basis for devising a standard 
which is necessary to life and safety as 
being advisory. The Secretary is given au- 
thority to issue future temporary non- 
compliance orders and variances. 

The procedures for inspection enforce- 
ment are likewise based on making clear 
the strong inspection requirements of the 
Coal Mine Act but eliminating certain of 
the bureaucratic problems that the Bureau 
of Mines has had in conducting inspections. 
The closure for imminent danger situations 
are stronger under the 1969 Coal Mine Act 
and therefore have been retained. 

The penalties of the 1969 Coal Act are 
retained. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission is given juris- 
diction for appeals from the Secretary under 
the new Act. The review commission is ex- 
panded for this purpose. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 2117 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE GENERAL PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE FEDERAL COAL MINE HEALTH 
AND SAFETY ACT OF 1969 


Section 101—This section amends section 1 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 such that it is now cited as the 
“Federal Mine Safety and Health Act of 
1973.” 

Section 102—Definitions and applicability. 

Section 102(a)(1)—provides that Section 
2 of the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act 
of 1973 is amended by striking out “coal” 
wherever it appears, 

Section 102(a) (1)—provides that the func- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior in de- 
veloping and promulgating improved manda- 
tory health and safety standards under Sec- 
tion 2(g) (1) are transferred to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Section 102(b) (1)—changes the definition 
of “Secretary” in section 3(a) from Secretary 
of the Interior to Secretary of Labor. 

Section 102(b) (2)—enlarges the definition 
of “mine” in section 3(h) to include those 
mines previously covered by the Federal 
Metal and Non-Metallic Mine Safety Act (ex- 
cept sand and gravel mines). 

Section 102(b) (3)—expands the definitions 
of “operator,” “agent,” “miner,” and “im- 
minent danger” in sections 3(d), (g), and 
(j), respectively, to apply to all mines now 
covered by the Act. 

Section 102(b)(4)—amends section 3 to 
add a new section 3(n) defining “Adminis- 
tration” which means the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration established under sec- 
tion 402 of this Act and a new section 3(0) 
defining “Commission” which means the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Review Com- 
mission established under section 12 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

Section 102(c)—amends section 4, “Mines 
Subject to Act,” to include in addition to 
coal mines, mines newly covered by this 
Act. 
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Section 102(d)(1)—amends Section 5(c) 
to conform the wording thereof to the new 
definition of “Secretary,” but the meaning is 
unchanged. 

Section 102(d) (2)—includes operators and 
miners’ representatives of mines newly cov- 
ered by this Act among those that may ask 
the Interim Compliance Panel for a public 
hearing under Section 5(f), and changes the 
wording of that section to conform to the 
new section number for “Judicial Review.” 
TITLE II—MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH STANDARD 

AMENDMENTS 


Amendment to title I 


Section 202—This section amends Title I 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 so that it includes; 

Section 101—Duties. 

Section 101(a)—establishes the duty of 
each mine operator to comply with the health 
and safety standards, all rules, regulations, 
and orders promulgated under this Act and 
to furnish a place of employment free from 
recognized hazards causing or likely to cause 
death or physical harm. 

Section 101(b)—establishes the duty of 
each miner to comply with the health and 
safety standards, all rules, regulations, and 
orders promulgated under this Act which 
are applicable to his own conduct. 

Section 102—Safety and Health Standards. 

Section 102(a)—establishes that the Sec- 
retary may by rule promulgate, modify, or 
revoke any health and safety standard. 

Section 102(a) (1)—provides that the Sec- 
retary may request the recommendations of 
an advisory committee appointed under sec- 
tion 103 whenever he determines from in- 
formation submitted to him in writing or 
on the basis of his own information that a 
Tule should be promulgated. Where an ad- 
visory committee is appointed, the Secre- 
tary must provide such committee with any 
proposal of his own or of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as well as 
any factual information that has been de- 
veloped. The advisory committee must sub- 
mit to the Secretary its recommendations 
within 90 days from the date of its ap- 
pointment or a longer or shorter period of 
time prescribed by the Secretary, but no 
longer than 270 days. 

Section 102(a) (2)—requires the Secretary 
to publish a proposed rule in the Federal 
Register and afford interested persons a 
period of 30 days after publication to sub- 
mit written comments. Where an advisory 
committee is appointed and the Secretary 
decides to issue a rule, he must publish the 
proposed rule within 60 days after submis- 
sion of the committee’s recommendations 
or the expiration of the period prescribed 
by the Secretary for those recommendations. 

Section 102(a) (3)—permits any interested 
person to file with the Secretary written ob- 
jections to the proposed rule and request 
a public hearing before the expiration of the 
comment period provided for in section 102 
(a) (2). Within 30 days after the last day for 
filing such objections, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register a notice 
specifying the standard objected to and the 
time and place for a hearing. 

Section 102(a)(4)—provides that within 
60 days after expiration of the comment 
period under section 102(a) (2) or within 60 
days after completion of a hearing under 
section 102(a)(3), the Secretary shall issue 
a rule or determine that a rule should not 
be issued, In order to insure that affected 
employers and their employees are informed 
of the existence of the standard and its re- 
quirements, an issued rule may contain a 
provision delaying its effective date for a 
period determined by the Secretary, but not 
longer than 90 days. 

Section 102(a) (5)—requires the Secretary, 
in promulgating standards, to set the stand- 
ard which assures that miners will not suf- 
fer impairment of health, functional capa- 
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city, or diminished life expectancy even if 
regularly exposed to the hazards throughout 
their working lives. Development of stand- 
ards is to be based on research, demonstra- 
tion, experiment, and other appropriate in- 
formation. In addition to the attainment of 
the highest degree of safety and health pro- 
tection for the miner, other considerations 
shall be the latest available scientific data in 
the field, the feasibility of the standards and 
experience gained under this and other 
heaith and safety statutes. Wherever practic- 
able, the standard should be expressed in 
terms of objective criteria and performance 
desired. 

Section 102(a)(6)—provides that any 
standard promulgated under section 102(a) 
must prescribe the use of labels or other 
warnings necessary to ensure that miners are 
apprised of all hazards to which they are ex- 
posed, relevant symptoms and appropriate 
emergency treatment and proper conditions 
and precautions of safe use or exposure. A 
standard, when appropriate, shall prescri 
protective equipment, control or technologi- 
cal procedures to be used, and shall provide 
for monitoring or measuring miners expo- 
sure as may be necessary for the protection 

Where appropriate, such 
standard shall prescribe the type and fre- 
quency of medical examination or tests which 
the miners shall provide, at his cost, in order 
to determine whether the miner exposed to 
such hazards is adversely affected by such 
exposure. 

The medical examination may be furnished 

at the expense of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare if he determines 
them to be in the nature of research. The re- 
sults of such examinations or tests shall be 
furnished only to the Secretary, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and at 
the miners request, to his designated phy- 
sician. The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, may by rule promulgated pursuant to 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
modify the foregoing requirements relating 
to labels, warning, monitoring and medical 
examination as subsequently acquired experi- 
ence, information or medical and technical 
developments warrant. 

Section 102(a)(7)—requires that no safe- 
ty or health standard promulgated under 
Title I shall reduce the protection afforded 
miners below that provided by any safety 
or health standard previously in effect. 

Section 102(b)(1)— provides that where 
the Secretary determines that miners are 
potentially subjected to physical or mental 
impairment from exposure to substances or 
agents determined to be toxic or physically 
harmful or from new hazards and that an 
emergency standard is necessary to protect 
the miners, he may promulgate an emer- 
gency standard effective upon publication in 
the Federal Register without regard to the 
rule making procedures of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Section 102(b)(2)—provides that an 
emergency temporary standard shall be effec- 
tive until superseded by a standard promul- 
gated in accordance with the procedures pre- 
scribed in section 102(b) (3). 

Section 102(b)(3)—requires the Secretary 
to begin a proceeding for promulgating a 
standard in accordance with section 102(a) 
upon publication of the eemergency tempo- 
rary standard. The emergency temporary 
standard shall serve as the proposed rule in 
such a proceeding and the Secretary shall 
promulgate the permanent standard no later 
than six months after publication of the 
emergency temporary standard. 

Section 101(c)—authorizes the Secretary 
to grant a variance if he determines or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
certifies that such a variance is necessary for 
the operator to pate in an experiment 
approved by one of the Secretaries designed 
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to improve techniques of safeguarding the 
health or safety of the workers. 

Section 102(d)—provides that any opera- 
tor may apply to the Secretary for a tem- 
porary order permitting limited non-com- 
pliance with a standard or any of its provi- 
sions promulgated under section 102. Such 
a temporary order shall be granted only if the 
operator's application meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (2) and establishes that 
(a) he is truly unable to come into com- 
pliance with the standard by its effective 
date, (b) he is taking all available steps to 
safeguard his miners against the hazards cov- 
ered by the standard, and (c) he has an ef- 
fective program for coming into compliance 
with the standard as quickly as practicable. 
Any temporary order issued under the above 
parargaph must prescribe the practices the 
operator must use while the order is in effect 
and describe his program for coming into 
compliance with the standard. A temporary 
order may be granted only after notice to 
miners and an opportunity for a public hear- 
ing but the Secretary may issue one interim 
order to be effective until a decision is made 
on the basis of the hearing. A 
order may be in effect only long enough for 
an employer to achieve compliance with the 
standard or 6 months, whichever is shorter, 
except that such an order may be renewed 
not more than twice if (i) the requirements 
of this subsection are met and (ii) an ap- 

tor renewal is filed at least 90 days 
prior to the expiration date of the order. No 
interim renewal of an order may remain in 
effect than 180 days. 

Section 102(d)(2)—requires that an ap- 
plication for a temporary order contain: 

(A) a specification of the standard or por- 
tion thereof from which the employer seeks 
a non-compliance. 

(B) a representation by the employer, sup- 
ported by qualified persons, that he is unable 
to comply with the standard or portion there- 
of and the detailed reasons for such inability 
to comply. 

(C) a statement of steps he has taken 


able to comply with the standards, and what 
steps he has taken and will take to comply 
with the standard, and 

(E) a certification that he has informed his 
employees of the application and their right 
te petition the Secretary for a hearing; a 
description of how miners have been in- 
formed shall be contained in the certification. 

Section 102(e)—allows operators to apply 
to the Secretary for a variance from a stand- 
ard promulgated under Section 102. Affected 
miners and their representatives must be 
given notice of each such application and an 
opportunity to participate in a hearing. The 

shall issue a variance if he deter- 
mines on the record, after opportunity for an 
inspection where appropriate and a public 
hearing, that the operator will provide con- 
ditions as safe and healthful as those which 
would prevail if he complied with the stand- 
ard. The order of variance shall prescribe the 
conditions the operator must maintain and 
the practices he must use to the extent they 
differ from the standard. Such an order may 
be modified or revoked upon application by 
an operator, miners, miners’ representative, 
or by the Secretary in the manner prescribed 
for its issuance. 

Section 102(f)—provides that subsections 
(d) and (e) shall not apply with respect to 
any standard in effect on the effective date 
of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Amendments of 1973 other than the stand- 
ards in sections 202(b) and (c) and 305(a) 
of this act. 

Section 102(g)—provides that hearings 
held under this section shall be of record and 
subject. to 5. U.S.C. 554. 

Section 102(h)—allows persons adversely 
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affected by a standard to challenge its valid- 
ity, within 60 days of its promulgation, in 
the appropriate U.S. court of appeals. Un- 
less ordered by the court, such challenge 
shall not operate as a stay of the standard. 
The Secretary's determination shall be con- 
clusive if supported by substantial evidence 
in the record, as a whole. 

Section 103—Advisory Committees. 

Section 103(a)—allows the Secretary to 
appoint advisory committees to assist him 
in his standard setting functions under sec- 
tion 102(a) and advise him on other health 
and safety matters. Each committee shall 
include one or more designees of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
National Bureau of Standards, Department 
wf Commerce, and the National Science 
Foundation, operator and miner representa- 
tives in equal numbers, one or more rep- 
resentatives of State mine inspection or 
safety agencies, and may include other mem- 
bers qualified by knowledge and experience. 
Committee members from private organiza- 
tions shall not exceed in number the mem- 
bers from Federal and State agencies. Com- 
mittee meetings must be open to the pub- 
lic and the record thereof must be made 
available to the public. No committee mem- 
ber, except representatives of the opera- 
tors and miners, shall have an economic 
interest In any proposed rule. 

Section 103(b)—provides for the compen- 
sation for committee members from private 
life according to the provisions for section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code for con- 
sultants or experts. The Secretary shall pay 
to the States the actual costs to them of 
their representative's membership on the 
Committee. 

Section 104—Inspections, Investigations, 
and Recordkeeping. 

Section 104(a)—authorizes the Secretary 
or the Secretary of HEW or their authorized 
representative upon presenting appropriate 
credentials to the owner, operator, or agent 
in charge. (1) to enter without delay and 
at reasonable times any mine subject to the 
Act and (2) to make reasonable inspections 
and investigations and to question privately 
employers, owners, operators, agents, or em- 
ployees. With respect to underground mines, 
the Secretary is required to make Inspections 
of the entire mine at least four times a year. 
No advance notice of inspections shall be 


given. 

Section 104(b)—allows the Secretary to 
require the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of evidence 
under oath. Witnesses will be paid the same 
as witnesses in US. courts. The appropriate 
district courts, upon application by the Sec- 
retary shall have jurisdiction over witnesses 
failing to appear and may issue orders re- 
quiring such appearance, Failure to obey 
such an order may be punished as contempt. 

Section 104(c)(1)—requires each operator 
to maintain such records regarding his ac- 
tivities under the Act that the Secretary in 
cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare prescribes as appro- 
priate for the enforcement of the Act or for 
developing information regarding the causes 
and prevention of occupational accidents and 
illnesses in the mines, and shall make such 
information available to the Secretaries. 
Regulations issued pursuant to this para- 
graph may include provisions requiring op- 
erators to conduct periodic inspections. 

Section 104(c) (2)—provides that the Sec- 
retary, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, shall require 
operators to maintain records of and make 
periodic reports on work-related deaths, in- 
juries, and illnesses except for minor injuries 
requiring only first aid treatment and which 
do not inyolve medical treatment, loss of con- 
sciousness restriction of work or motion, or 
transfer to another job in the mines. 

Section 104(c)(3)—requires the Secretary, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, to issue regulations 
requiring operators to maintain records of 
miner exposures to potentially toxic or harm- 
ful physical agents that must be monitored 
or measured under the Act's health and 
safety standards, The regulations are to give 
miners or their representatives an oppor- 
tunity to observe the monitoring or meas- 
uring and to give miners and former miners 
access to such records of individual expo- 
sure. Operators are to notify miners of over- 
exposure and shall inform overexposed 
miners of the corrective action being taken. 
Any miner transferred due to such exposure 
shall receive compensation at not less than 
the rate he received immediately prior to his 
transfer. 

Section 104(c)(4)—provides that all ac- 
cidents, except some unintentional roof falls, 
shall be investigated by the operator or his 
agent to determine the cause and means cf 
preventing recurrence. Records of accidents 
and investigations shall be maintained and 
made available to the Secretary and the ap- 
propriate State agency. Such records shall be 
open for inspection by interested persons. 

Section 104(d)—requires that information 
obtained under the Act must be obtained 
with a minimum burden upon operators, es- 
pecially those operating small businesses, Un- 
necessary duplication of effort in Obtaining 
information is to be reduced as much as 
possible, 

Section 104(e)—provides that subject to 
regulations issued by the Secretary a repre- 
sentative of the operators and a representa- 
tive of the miners shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to accompany the inspecting official 
during the inspection of a mine under sec- 
tion 104(a). Where there is no authorized 
miner representative the inspector shall con- 
sult with a reasonable number of miners. If 
he determines more than one representative 
from each party would aid the inspection, the 
inspector may permit each party equal num- 
ber of additional representatives. A miner 
representative who is also employed by tue 
operator shall not lose pay for his participa- 
tion in the inspection. Compliance with this 
subsection shall not be a jurisdictional prere- 
quisite to the enforcement of any provision 
of this Act. 

Section 104(f)(1)—provides that if any 
miner or their representative believe that a 
standard violation exists that threatens 
physical harm or that an imminent danger 
exists, he may request an inspection by 
giving written notice with his signature to 
the Secretary or his authorized represen- 
tative of such violation or danger. A copy 
of such notice shall be provided to the em- 
ployer or his agent no later than at the time 
of inspection but upon request, the name 
of the person giving such notice and miners 
referred to therein shall be deleted. 

If the Secretary determines there are no 
reasonable grounds to believe that a viola- 
tion or danger exists, he shall make a spe- 
cial inspection as soon as practicable. If 
the Secretary determines there are no rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that a violation 
or danger exists, he shall so notify in writ- 
ing the miners or their representative. 

Section 104(f)(2)—provides that prior 
to or during any inspection any miners or 
their representative may notify the fed- 
eral inspector, in writing, of any violation 
of this Act or imminent danger they be- 
lieve exists. The Secretary shall, by regula- 
tion, establish informal review procedures 
for any refusal by an inspector to issue a 
citation with respect to such alleged viola- 
tion or order with respect to such danger 
and shall furnish the miners or their rep- 
resentative requesting such review a writ- 
ten statement of the reasons for his final 
disposition of the case. 

Section 104(g)(1)—authorizes the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to publish information ob- 
tained under this section. 
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Section 104(g) (2)—provides that the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall each prescribe regu- 
lations necessary to carry out their respon- 
sibilities under this Act. 

Section 104(h)—requires the Secretary to 
provide a minimum of one spot inspection of 
all or part of a mine during every 5 working 
days at irregular intervals, if the mine con- 
tains some especially hazardous conditions. 

Section 104(i)—provides that if there is a 
mine accident, the operator shall notify the 
Secretary and preserve any evidence that 
would aid an investigation of the cause. The 
Secretary may supervise rescue and recovery 
activity in such mine, if such activity is nec- 
essary, and take other appropriate action to 
preserve life. 

Section 104(j)—provides that if there is a 
mine accident, and the Secretary's repre- 
sentative is present, he may issue appro- 
priate orders to insure the safety of persons 
in the mine, and the operator must obtain 
his approval, in consultation with appro- 
priate State representatives, when feasible, 
of any recovery plan or plan to return af- 
fected areas to normal operation. 

Section 105—Citations and Orders. 

Section 105(a) (1)—provides that if, upon 
inspection or investigation, the Secretary or 
his representative believes an operator has 
violated any standard, rule, order or regula~ 
tion pursuant to this Act, he shall with 
reasonable promptness issue a citation to the 
operator. The citation shall be written, de- 
scribe with particularity the nature of the 
violation, and fix a reasonable time for the 
violation’s abatement. 

Section 105(a)(2)—provides that if a 
citation is issued under paragraph (1) for 
a violation the Secretary believes was com- 
mitted willfully or with gross negligence and 
which subjected miners to an imminent 
danger, the citation shall include such charge 
with a specific description of the danger 
involved. 

Section 105(b)—provides that if upon any 
follow-up inspection, the Secretary’s repre- 
sentative finds (1) the cited violations have 
not been totally abated within the original 
or subsequently extended abatement period, 
and (2) the abatement period should not be 
further extended, he shall find the area 
affected by the violation and promptly issue 
an order requiring the operator to withdraw 
from the affected area all persons (until the 
Secretary’s representative determines the 
violation has been abated), except the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Any person whose presence is neces- 
sary to eliminate the danger, in the judg- 
ment of the operator or the Secretary's 
representative, 

(2) Any public official whose official duties 
require his presence, or 

(3) Any legal or technical consultant or 
representative, qualified to make mine ex- 
aminations or accompanied by such a per- 
son, and whose presence is necessary for the 
proper investigation of the conditions de- 
scribed in the order, in the judgment of the 
operator or the Secretary’s representative. 

Section 105(c)(1)—provides that if an 
inspector finds a standard violation that 
could significantly contribute to the cause 
and effect of a mine health or safety hazard 
and which is caused by an unwarranted fail- 
ure of the operation, he shall issue an order 
withdrawing all persons, except those referred 
to in section 105(b) from the affected area 
until the Secretary’s representative deter- 
mines that the violation has been abated. 

Section 105(c) (2)—provides that if a with- 
drawal order has been issued pursuant to 
section 105(c) (1), a withdrawal order shall be 
issued by the Secretary's representative who 
finds other unwarranted violations. The order 
shall be effective until an inspection discloses 
no similar violations. Following such an in- 
spection the provisions of section 105(c) (1) 
shall again be applicable to the affected mine. 
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Section 105(d) requires that during the 
abatement period for a violation of the res- 
piratory dust concentration limit, the oper- 
ator must take samples described in section 
202(a) during each production shift. The sec- 
tion also provides that after a withdrawal 
order has been issued for failure to abate a 
violation of the respirable dust concentration 
limit, the Secretary, upon request of the oper- 
ator, shall provide technical assistance to 
aid in reducing such dust concentrations. 
Those persons sent by the Secretary may re- 
quire the operator to take actions they deem 
appropriate to insure the health of persons in 
the mine. 

Section 105(e) requires that each citation 
or order or copy thereof issued under this 
section must be posted in accordance with 
section 110 and as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary's regulations. 

Section 105(f) provides that no citation 
may be issued under this section after 6 
months following any violation. 

Section 105(g) provides that any order 
issued under sections 105(b) or (c) is effec- 
tive until revoked by the Secretary or modi- 
fied or vacated by the Commission or the 
courts pursuant to sections 106(c) or 107(a). 

Section 105(d)—requires that during the 
abatement period for a violation of the 
respiratory dust concentration limit, the 
operator must take samples described in sec- 
tion 202(a) during each production shift. 
The section also provides that after a with- 
drawal order has been issued for failure to 
abate a violation of the respirable dust con- 
centration limit, the Secretary, upon re- 
quest of the operator, shall provide technical 
assistance to aid in reducing such dust con- 
centrations. Those persons sent by the Sec- 
retary may require the operator to take 
actions they deem appropriate to insure the 
health of persons in the mine. 

Section 105(e)—requires that each cita- 
tion or order or copy thereof issued under 
section 110 and as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary’s regulations. 

Section 105(f) provides that no citation 
may be issued under this section after 6 
months following any violation. 

Section 105(g) provides that any order 
issued under sections 105(b) or (c) is effec- 
tive until revoked by the Secretary or modi- 
fied or vacated by the Commission or the 
courts pursuant to sections 106(c) or 107(a). 

Section 106. Procedures for Enforcement. 

Section 106(a)—requires the Secretary to 
notify within a reasonable time an operator 
issued a citation under section 105(a) (1) of 
any penalty to be assessed under section 
111(a) and that the operator has 15 work- 
ing days to notify the Secretary that he 
wishes to contest the citation or proposed 
penalty. If the citation contains a charge 
under section 105(a) (2), the Secretary’s no- 
tification shall include a proposed civil 
penalty closure order under section 111(c) 
in addition to the proposed civil monetary 
penalty. 

If the operator fails to notify the Secre- 
tary within the 15 workings days that he in- 
tends to contest the citation or proposed 
penalty or penalties and if no notice is filed 
by any miner or miner representative under 
subsection (c) within such time, the citing 
penalty or penalties as proposed shall be 
deemed a final order of the Commission and 
not subject to review by any court or agency, 

Section 106(b)—provides that if the Sec- 
retary believes an employer has failed to cor- 
rect a cited violation within the abatement 
period (which period begins on the entry of 
the Commission’s final order in the case of 
any review proceedings under this section 
initiated in good faith and not solely for de- 
lay) the Secretary shall notify the operator 
of such failure, of the proposed penalty un- 
der section 111 for that failure, and that the 
operator has 15 working days to contest the 
notification or proposed penalty. If the opera- 
tor does not so notify the Secretary within 
the 15 working days, the notification and 
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proposed assessment shall be deemed a final 
order of the Commission and not subject to 
review by any court or agency. 

Section 106(c)(1) prohibits discharging, 
Cciscriminating against, or interfering with 
the exercise of statutory rights by any mine 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause he filed a complaint or instituted or 
caused to be instituted any proceeding un- 
der or related to this Act or testified or is 
ebout to testify in any such proceeding or 
e-ercised for himself or others any statutory 
right afforded by this Act. 

Section 106(c)(2) authorizes any mine 
employee or applicant who believes that he 
has been discharged or otherwise discrim- 
inated against or interfered with by any 
person in violation of this subsection to, 
within 30 days after such violation, file a 
complaint with the Secretary, who shall then 
make any appropriate investigation. If upon 
such investigation, the Secretary determines 
there has been such violation, he shall im- 
mediately file a complaint with the Com- 
mission. The Commission shall afford an 
opportunity for a hearing and based on 
findings of fact issue an order affirming, 
modifying, or vacating the Secretary's pro- 
posed order or directing other appropriate 
relief. Such order is final 30 days after its 
issuance. The Commission shall have the 
authority to order all appropriate relief in- 
cluding rehiring or reinstatement of the 
miner to his former position with back pay 
and interest. 

Section 106(c)(3) requires the Secretary 
within 90 days of the receipt of a complaint 
filed under this subsection, to notify the 
complaintant of his determination whether a 
violation has occurred. If the Secretary de- 
termines there is no violation the complain- 
tant may file, within 30 days of such notice, 
before the Commission charging discrimina- 
tion under paragraph (1). The Commission 
shall afford an opportunity for a hearing and 
thereafter shall issue an order dismissing or 
sustaining the complaintant’s charges and if 
sustained, granting appropriate relief. Such 
an order becomes final 30 days after its issu- 
ance. When such order sustains the miner's 
charges, all reasonable expenses (as deter- 
mined by the Commission) incurred by the 
miner related to such proceedings shall be 
assessed against the violator. Proceedings un- 
der this section shall be expedited by the 
Secretary and the Commisison. A Commis- 
sion order under this paragraph shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review under section 107. 
Violations by any person of paragraph (1) 
shall be subject to the provisions of sections 
109 and 111(a). 

Section 106(d)—provides that if an opera- 
tor notifies the Secretary that he intends to 
contest a citation, or order under section 105 
an employee or employee representative al- 
leges that the abatement period for a cited 
violation is unreasonable, the Secretary shall 
immediately so advise the Commission. The 
Commission must then provide an opportu- 
nity for a hearing and thereafter issue an 
order affirming, modifying, or vacating the 
Secretary's citation, order, or proposed pen- 
alty or directing other appropriate relief. 
Such an order becomes final 30 days after its 
issuance. 

The rules of procedure prescribed by the 
Commission shall provide affected miners or 
their representatives an opportunity to par- 
ticipate as parties to Commission hearings 
under this subsection. The Commission shall 
take whatever action is necessary to expedite 
proceedings for hearings appeals of orders 
issued under section 105. 

Section 107. Judicial Review. 

Section 107(a)—permits any person ad- 
versely affected or aggrieved by an order of 
the Commission issued under this Act to 
obtain review of such order or decision’ in 
any appropriate U, S. Court of Appeals by 
filing a written petition within 60 days of 
the issuance of the order. The subsection 
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specifies that procedures to be followed after 
& petition for review is filed, including: 

(1) The clerk of the court transmits a copy 
of the petition to the Commission and other 
parties. 

(2) The Commission files in court the pro- 
ceeding record pursuant to 28 United States 
Code 2112 and the court shall then have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

(3) The court is authorized to grant ap- 
propriate temporary relief or restraining or- 
ders and may enter and enforce a decree 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the Commission's order. 

(4) Unless ordered by the court, the com- 
mencement of proceedings shall not stay the 
Commission's order. 

(5) Objections not urged before the Com- 
mission will not be considered by the court 
unless the failure to urge such objection is 
excused because of extraordinary circum- 
stances, The Commission’s findings of fact 
shall be conclusive when supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record as a whole. 

(6) Any party may apply for leave to ad- 
duce additional evidence and if such evi- 
dence is material and there were reasonable 
grounds for not adducing such evidence be- 
fore the Commission, the court may order the 
evidence taken before the Commission and 
made part of the record. The Commission 
may then modify its findings of fact or make 
new findings and shall file such findings, 
which shall be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record as a 
whole. The Commission may modify or set 
aside its original order due to such modified 
or new findings of fact. 

(7) The judgment and decree of the court 
shall be final except subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
pursuant to 28 United States Code 1254. 

(8) Petitions filed under this subsection 
shall be heard expeditiously. 

Section 107(b)—permits the Secretary to 
petition an appropriate United States Court 
of Appeals for review or enforcement of the 
Commission’s final order and to the extent 
applicable, the provisions of section 107(a) 
shall govern such proceedings. If no review 
petition, pursuant to section 107(a) is filed 
within 60 days after service of the Com- 
mission’s order, the Commission's findings 
of fact and order shall be conclusive in con- 
nection with any enforcement petition filed 
by the Secretary after such 60 day period. 
In any such case or final order of the Com- 
mission under section 106(a) or (b), the 
clerk of the court, unless otherwise ordered 
by the court, shall enter a decree enforcing 
the order and transmit copies to the Secre- 
tary and operator. In any contempt proceed- 
ing to enforce a court of appeal’s decree 
pursuant to section 107(a) and (b), the 
court of appeals may assess penalties pro- 
vided in section 11 and other available 
remedies. 

Section 108. Procedures to Counteract 
Dangerous Conditions. 

Section 108(a)—provides that if upon any 
inspection or investigation, the Secretary's 
representative finds an imminent danger 
exists, he shall determine the affected area 
and issue a withdrawal order barring all 
persons except those referred to in section 
105(b) from such area. The issuance of an 
order under this subsection shall not pre- 
clude the issuance of a citation under sec- 
tion 105 or the proposing of a penalty under 
section 111, 

Section 108(b)(1)—provides that if upon 
any inspection, the Secretary's representa- 
tive finds (A) conditions exist which have 
not resulted in an imminent danger, (B) 
such conditions cannot be effectively abated 
with existing technology, and (C) reasonable 
assurance cannot be provided that contin- 
ued mining will not result in an imminent 
danger, he shall determine the affected 
area, and issue a notice to the operator or 
his agent of such conditions, and file a copy 
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with the Secretary and miners’ representa- 
tive. Upon receipt of such copy, the Secre- 
tary shall make appropriate investigations, 
including an opportunity for the operator 
or miners’ representative to present infor- 
mation relating to such notice. 

Section 108(b)(2)—provides that upon 
conclusion of such investigation and an op- 
portunity for a public hearing (when re- 
quested by an interested party), the Secre- 
tary shall make findings of fact, and by 
decision either cancel the notice or issue a 
withdrawal order barring all persons from 
the affected area except those referred to in 
section 105(b), until the Secretary, after a 
public hearing affording all interested per- 
sons an opportunity to present their views, 
determines that such conditions have been 
abated. Hearings under this paragraph shall 
be of record and subject to 5 United States 
Code 554 but without regard to Subsection 
(a) (3). 

Section 108(c) requires findings and orders 
issued under section 108(a) to contain a 
detailed description of the conditions which 
constitute an imminent danger, and all 
orders issued under this section to contain 
a description of the area of the mine 
throughout which persons must be with- 
drawn. 

Section 108(d)—requires that each finding 
made and order issued under this section be 
in writing, signed by the person making 
them, and given promptly to the affected 
operator. Any order issued pursuant to sec- 
tions 108 (a) or (b) may be annulled, can- 
celed, or revised by the Secretary’s repre- 
sentative. Any order issued under sections 
108 (a) or (b) shall remain in effect until 
annulled by the Secretary or revised or can- 
celed by the Commission or the courts pur- 
suant to sections 108(e) or 107(a). 

Section 108(e)—provides that any operator 
notified of an order under this section may 
apply to the Commission within ten days for 
its annulment or revision. The Commission 
shall afford an opportunity for a hearing (in 
accordance with 5 United States Code 554, 
but without regard to subsection (a) (3) of 
such section) and thereafter issue an order, 
based on findings of fact, vacating, affirming, 
modifying, or terminating the Secretary’s 
order. 

Section 108(e) (2)—provides that the Com- 
mission shall take appropriate action to ex- 
pedite proceedings under this subsection. 

Section 109. Injunctions. 

Section 109(a)—authorizes the Secretary 
to institute civil action for relief, including 
a permanent or temporary injunction or any 
appropriate order, in any appropriate United 
States district court whenever an operator or 
his agent (a) violates or does not comply 
with any order or decision issued under this 
Act, (b) hinders the Secretary or the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
their representatives in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act, (c) refuses to admit such 
representatives to the mine, (d) refuses to 
permit the inspection of the mine, or the 
investigation of an accident or occupational 
disease related to such mine, (e) refuses to 
furnish any information or report requested 
by the Secretary or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in furtherance of the 
Act's provisions, or (f) refuses to permit 
access to and copying of such records as the 
Secretary or the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare determine necessary in 
carrying out provisions of the Act. Each court 
shall have jurisdiction to provide appro- 
priate relief. Temporary restraining orders 
must be issued in accordance with rule 65 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, as 
amended, but seven days from the date of 
entry shall be the time limit when issued 
without notice. Except as otherwise provided, 
relief granted by the court to enforce an 
order under clause (a) of this section is 
effective until completion of all review 
proceedings for the order under this title, 
unless prior thereto, the district court grant- 
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ing such relief sets it aside or modifies it. 
In any action instituted under this section 
to enforce an order or decision by the Com- 
mission or the Secretary after a public hear- 
ing in accordance with 5 United States Code 
554, the Commission's or Secretary's findings, 
if supported by substantial evidence on the 
rosord as a whole, shall be conclusive. 

Section 110. Posting of Notices, Orders, 
and Decisions. 

Section 110(a)—requires that at each mine 
there be a mine office and a bulletin board 
at such office or at or near a conspicuous 
place near the mine entrance so that notices, 
order, citation, or decision required to be 
posted thereon and easily seen, and pro- 
tected against damage by the weather and 
unauthorized removal. A copy of any notice, 
order, citation, or decision required to be 
given to the operator must be delivered to 
the mine office and immediately posted on 
the bulletin board. for not less than 30 
days. 

Section 110(b)—requires the Secretary to 
mail a copy of any notice, order, citation or 
decision rocuired to be given to an operator 
to the affected miners” representatives, the 
States official or agency that administers 
State laws relating to health or safety in 
the affected mine. Such notice, order, cita- 
tion, or decision shall be available for public 
inspection. 

Section 110(c)—provides that in order to 
insure prompt compliance, the Secretary’s 
representative may deliver any notice, order, 
citation, or decision to the operator's agent 
who shall immediately take appropriate 
measures to comply. 

Section 110(d)—requires the name and 
address of each mine and each person who 
controls or operates such mine to be filed 
with the Secretary. Each operator must desig- 
nate an official responsible for health and 
safety at the mine and that official shall 
receive copies of any notice, order, citation, 
or decision affecting that mine. The desig- 
nation of a health and saftey official does 
not make him subject to any penalty under 
this Act. 

Section 111. Penalties. 

Section 111(a)—provides that a_ civil 
penalty of up to $10,000 shall be assessed for 
each violation of any standard, rule, order 
or regulation promulgated pursuant to this 
Act. 

Section I111(b) provides that an operator 
who falls to correct a violation cited under 
section 105(a) within the abatement period 
(which period shall not begin until the date 
of the Commission’s final order in any review 
proceeding under section 106 initiated by the 
operator in good faith and not soley for de- 
lay or avoidance of penalties) may be assessed 
a maximum civil penalty of $1,000 for each 
day the violation continues. 

Section 111(c) provides that whenever a 
corporate operator violates any standard, 
rule, order, or regulation promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act, any director, officer, or 
agent of such corporation who knowingly 
authorized, ordered, or carried out such vio- 
lation shall be subject to the same civil 
penalties, fines, and imprisonment, that may 
be imposed upon a person under subsections 
(a), (b), (e). (£), or (g). 

Section 111(d) provides that any operator 
who willfully, or with gross negligence vio- 
lates any standard under this Act and there- 
by subjects miners to imminent danger, shall 
be subject to a civil penalty close order by 
the Commission which shall: 

(f) order the mime closed for minimum spe- 
cifled period not to exceed 30 working days, 

üi) provide that the mine not be reopened 
except upon a subsequent order and finding 
by the Commission that no unabated safety 
or health violations exist at such mine (ex- 
cept those for which the abatement period 
has not expired), and 

(iit) provide that during the period of 
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closure the operator shal} pay the miners at 
their regular hourly rates, except miners 
found by the Commission 

or with gross negligence 

violation which gave rise to the closure order. 

Section lil(e) provides that amy operator 
who willfully violates any standard, rule, or- 
der, or regulation promulgated pursuant to 
this Act shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine of not more than $25,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year, or both. 
For any subsequent conviction, punishment 
shall be a fine of not more than $50,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or 
both. 

Section 111(f) requires that, upon convic- 
tion, any person giving advance notice of 
any imspection be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. 

Section 111(g) provides that whoever 
knowingly makes false statements, represen- 
tations, or certifications in any document 
filed or required to be maintained pursuant 
to this Act shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 6 months, or both. 

Section 1il(h) provides that any operator 
who violates any of the posting requirements 
under the Act shall be assessed a civil penal- 
ty of up to $1,000 for each violation. 

Section 111(i) provides that any miner 
who willfully violates smoking related safety 
standards shall be subject to a civil penalty 
of not more than $250 for each violation as- 
sessed by the Commission. 

Section 111(j) provides that whoever 
knowingly distributes, sells, offers for sale, 
introduces, or delivers in commerce any 
equipment for use in a mine, which is rep- 
resented as complying with the provisions 
of this Act, or with any specification or 
regulation of the Secretary and which does 
not so comply, shall upon conviction be 
punished by a fine of not more than $25,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or by both. 

Section 111(k) authorizes the Commission 
to assess all civil penalties and to issue all 
civil penalty closure orders provided in this 
Act, giving consideration in assessing civil 
monetary penalties to (a) the gravity of the 
violation, (b) the good faith of the person 
charged, (c) the history of previous viola- 
tions, and (d) the appropriateness of the 
penalty with respect. to the size of business 
of any operator being charged. 

Section 111(1) provides that civil penalties 
owed under this Act shall be paid to the Sec- 
retary for deposit into the U.S. Treasury, 
shall accrue to the United States and may be 
recovered in a civil action in the name of the 
United States brought in the appropriate 
United States district court. 

Section 112. Entitlement of Miners. 

Section 112(a)—provides that if a mine or 
an area of a mine is closed by an order is- 
sued under sections 105 or 108, all miners 
working during the shift when the order 
was issued who are idied by such order shall 
be entitled to full compensation by the oper- 
ator at their regular rates of pay for the 
period they are idied, but not more than the 
balance of the shift. If the order is not ter- 
minated before the next working shift, all 
miners on that shift shall be entitled to full 
compensation by the operator at their reg- 
ular rates of pay for the period they are 
idled, but not more than four hours. If the 
closure results from an order for failure of 
the operator to comply with a health or 
safety standard, all miners idled by the order 
shall be fully compensated by the operator 
at their regular rates of pay for such time as 
they remain idled by the closing or for one 
week, whichever is lesser. When an operator 
fails to comply with an order issued under 
section 106 or 108, all miners employed at 
the affected mine who would, by such order, 
be barred from such mine or area thereof 
shall be entitled to full compensation at 
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their regular rates of pay, in addition to pay 
received for work performed after the order 
was issued, for the period beginning when 
the order was issued and ending when the 
order is complied with, vacated, or termi- 
nated. The Commission shall have authority 
to order such compensation under this sec- 
tion when a miner or his representative files 
a complaint and after an opportunity for a 
hearing subject to 5 USC 554. 

Section 113. Administrative Provisions. 

Section 113(a) authorizes and directs the 
Secretary to administer this Act through the 
Administration. Acting through the Admin- 
istration, the Secretary shall have authority 
to appoint, subject to civil service laws, such 
Officers and employees as he deems necessary 
for the administration of this Act, and to 
prescribe powers, duties, and responsibilities 
of all officers and employees engaged in ad- 
ministering this Act. 

Section 113(b) authorizes the Solicitor of 
Labor to appear for and represent the Secre- 
tary in any civil tigation brought under this 
Act, except as provided in 28 U.S. Code 518(2#) 
relating to litigation before the Supreme 
Court. 

Section 114. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions. 

Section 114—authorizes appropriations of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated that may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 

Section 201. Amendments with respect to 
Interim Mandatory Health Standards. 

Section 201(a)(1)—makes all mines 
covered by this Act subject to the interim 
mandatory health standards of section 201 
(a). 

Section 201(a)(2)—appliies to all mimes 
subject to this Act the purpose of Title TI, 
established in section 201(b). 

Section 201(b) applies the dust standard 
and respiratory equipment requirements of 
section 202 to all mines subject to the Act. 

Section 201 (c)—epplies the medical exam- 
nation requirements of section 203 to al! 
mines covered by this Act. 

Section 201(d)—applies the dust standard 
when quartz is present of section 205 to all 
mines covered by the Act. 

Section 201(e¢)—applies the noise stand- 
ard of section 206 to all mines subject to this 
Act. 


TITLE IIi—RELATIONSHIP TO OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY AND HEALTH PROGRAM 


Section 301. Applicability of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970. This 
section provides that nothing im this Act 
applies the provisions of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1972 to the work- 
ing conditions in the mines. 

Section 302. The Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission. 

Section 302(a)—increases the Commission 
from 3 to 5 members appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the Senate’s consent, one of whom 
shall be designated by the President as 
Chairman. The two additional members shall 
be qualified by reason of training, education, 
or experience in mine safety and health. Not 
more than 3 commissioners, including the 
Chairman, shall be of the same political 
party. 

Section 302(b}—provides that the terms 
of the 2 additional members shall be 6 years 
except— 

(1) the first 2 additional members taking 
office after this Act's enactment shall serve, 
as redesignated by the President at the time 
of appointment, one for 2 years and one for 
6 years; and 

(2) a vacancy prior to the expiration of 
the term for which such member was ap- 
pointed shall be filed only for the remainder 
of such unexpired term. 

Any such member of the Commission may 
be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

(3) the Chairman shall be responsible for 
the Commission's administrative operations. 
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The Commission shall appoint such em- 
ployees as it deems necessary including a 
chief administrative law judge and other 
necessary administrative law judges. Em- 
ployee compensation shall be in accordance 
with chapter 51 and subchapter III of chap- 
ter 53 of title 5, U.S.C. and assignment, re- 
moval, and compensation of administrative 
law judges shall be in accordance with sec- 
tions 3105, 3344, 5362, and 7521 of the same 
title and section 12(k) of this Act. 

Section 302(c)—provides that 3 members 
of the Commission constitute a quorum and 
official action can be taken only on the af- 
firmative vote of at least three members, ex- 
cept pursuant to rules the Commission may 
establish for proceedings arising under this 
Act, the Commission may fix a quorum at 2 
members. In any review by the Commission 
or upon any petition for review before it, an 
equally divided vote shall be an affirmative of 
the order or decision being reviewed or for 
which review is asked. 

Section 302(d) (1) —provides that pursuant 
to rules the Commission may establish pro- 
ceedings held under this Act may be held 
before a special mine safety panel established 
in the Commission, composed of both mem- 
bers especially qualified in mine safety and 
health and one additional member. 

Section 302(d)(2)—authorizes the Com- 
mission to expedite the proceedings held pur- 
suant to this Act in ways consistent with 
the rights of the parties to an opportunity 
for a hearing. 

Section 302(e) (1) provides that the Com- 
mission shall appoint an administrative law 
judge to hear matters under this Act and 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 assigned to him by the Commission or 
its chief administrative law judge. The deci- 
sions of the administrative law judge be- 
come the final Commission order 30 days 
after its issuance unless within such period 
the Commission directs the decision to be 
reviewed by the Commission pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of this. subsection, An ad- 
ministrative law judge shall not be assigned 
to prepare a recommended decision under 
this Act or under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970. 

Section 302(e) (2) directs the Commission 
to prescribe rules of procedures for its re- 
view of the administrative law judges’ deci- 
sions in cases under this Act and the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act of 1970 which 
shall meet the following standards for re- 
view: 

(i) (a) Petitions for Discretionary Review— 
Within 30 days of its issuance, any party may 
file a petition for discretionary review by the 
Commission of an administrative judge’s 
decision. Such review is not a matter of right 
but of the Commission's sound discretion. 

(i) (b) Such petitions shall be filed only 
upon one or more of the following grounds: 

(1) A finding or conclusion of material 
fact is not supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(2) A necessary legal conclusion is errone- 
ous, 

(3) The decision is contrary to law, or to 
the Commission's promulgated rules and de- 
cisions. 

(4) A substantial question of law, policy, 
or discretion is involved. 

(5) A prejudicial error was committed in 
the proceedings. 

(1) (c) Indicates some technical require- 
ments of such petitions. Also, except for good 
cause shows no assignment of error shall 
rely on questions of fact or law upon which 
the administrative law judge has not had 
opportunity to pass. The Commission's re- 
view shall be granted by majority vote of 
those present and voting. If granted review 
shall be limited to questions raised by the 
petitioner. 

(ii) Review by the Commission at its own 
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Initiative—Within 30 days after the issuance 
of a decision of an administrative law judge, 
the Commission, by majority vote of those 
present and voting, may review such case but 
only on the grounds that the decision may 
be contrary to law or Commission policy or 
that a novel question of policy has been pre- 
sented, Such grounds shall be specifically in 
the order to review. If a party's petition for 
discretionary review has been granted, the 
Commission shall not raise or consider addi- 
tional issues in such review proceedings ex- 
cept in compliance with this paragraph. 

(ill) Scope of Review—For purposes of 
Commission review under paragraphs (i) 
or (ii) of this subsection, the record shall 
include (1) all matters constituting the rec- 
ord upon which the decision of the adminis- 
trative law judge was based, (2) rulings upon 
proposed findings and conclusions, (3) the 
decision of the administrative law judges, 
(4) any petition for discretionary review, 
responses thereto, and the Commission’s 
order for review, and (5) briefs filed on re- 
view. No other material shall be considered 
by the Commission upon review. The ad- 
ministrative law judge’s findings and con- 
clusions of fact shall be set aside only if 
unsupported by substantial evidence of 
record. The commission may remand the case 
to the administrative law judge or affirm, 
set aside, or modify his decision or order. 

Section 302(f) provides that in hearings 
before them, the Commission or its adminis- 
trative law judge may compel the appear- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
preduction of physical evidence. They may 
order depositions. In case of failure to obey 
such subpena or order of the Commission or 
an administrative law judge, any appropriate 
U.S. district court, upon application by the 
Commission or the Administrative law judge, 
may order such person to appear, testify, or 


‘produce evidence and failure to obey such an 


order may be punished as contempt. 

Section 302(g) provides that except as spe- 
cifically provided in this section, the pro- 
visions of section 12 of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 with respect 
to the Commission shall continue in effect. 

Section 303. National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health, This section au- 
thorizes the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health established under 
section 22 of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 to conduct research re- 
lated to the development of safety and health 
standards under this Act and to perform 
all functions with respect to mines that it 
performs with respect to employments sub- 
ject to the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970. 

Section 304. Statistics. This section pro- 
vides that the Secretary in carrying out his 
functions under section 24 of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 shall 
include accurate statistics on the work in- 
juries and illness occurring in the mines. 

Section 305. Sand and Gravel Mines. This 
section provides that nothing in this Act 
prohibits the application of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 to sand and 
gravel mines, 

Section 306. Terms of Present Members of 
the Review Commission. This section pro- 
vides that nothing in this title shall effect 
the terms of the members of the Commis- 
sion serving on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 401. Transfer Matters. 

Section 401(a)—transfers the functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior under the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, and the Federal Metallic and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act of 1966 to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, except those expressly trans- 
ferred to the Commission by this Act. 

Section 401(b) (1)—provides that the man- 
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datory and advisory standards relating to 
mines, issued by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Act of 1966 and stand- 
ards under the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 which are in effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act shall remain 
in effect as mandatory standards under Title 
I of this Act until the Secretary issues news 
or revised standards under that Title, or with 
respect to sand and gravel standards, are 
issued by the Secretary under Section 6 of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. 

Section 401(b)(2) provides that all inter- 
pretations, regulations, and instructions of 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, in effect on the date 
of enactment of this Act and not inconsistent 
with any provision of this Act or any amend- 
ment made by this Act, shall be published 
in the Federal Register and shall continue in 
effect until modified or superseded in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Section 401(c)(1)—transfers to the De- 
partment of Labor all personnel, property, 
records, obligations, unexpended balances of 
appropriations, and commitments which are 
used primarily with respect to any trans- 
ferred function under section 40l(a). The 
transfer of personnel pursuant to this para- 
graph shall be without reduction in classifi- 
cation or compensation for one year after 
such transfer, except that the Secretary shall 
have full authority to assign personnel dur- 
ing such one-year period in order to effi- 
ciently carry out functions transferred to him 
under this Act. 

Section 401(c) (2)—provides that all orders, 
decisions, determinations, rules, regulations, 
permits, contracts, certificates, licenses, and 
privileges (A) which have been issued, made, 
granted, or allowed to become effective in the 
exercise of functions which are transferred 
under this section by any department or 
agency, any functions of which are trans- 
ferred by this section and (B) which are in 
effect when this section takes effect, shall 
continue in effect according to their terms 
until modified, terminated, superseded, set 
aside, or repealed by the Secretary, the Com- 
mission, any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or operation of law. 

Section 401(c) (3)—provides that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not affect any 
proceedings pending at the time this section 
takes effect before any department or agency, 
functions of which are transferred by this 
section; except that such proceedings as they 
relate to transferred functions, shall be con- 
tinued before the Secretary or the Commis- 
sion. Orders shall be issued in such proceed- 
ings, appeals shall be taken therefrom, and 
payments shall be made pursuant to such 
orders, as if this section had not been en- 
acted and orders issued in any such proceed- 
ings shall continue in effect until modified, 
terminated, superseded, or repealed by the 
Secretary, the Commission, a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or operation of law. 

Section 401(c) (4)—provides that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not affect suits 
commenced prior to this section’s effective 
date and in all such suits proceedings shall 
be had, appeals taken, and judgments ren- 
dered, as if this section had not been en- 
acted; except that if before this section’s 
effective date, any department or agency (or 
officer thereof in his official capacity) is a 
party to a suit involving functions trans- 
ferred to the Secretary, then such suit shall 
be continued by the Secretary. No cause of 
action, and no suit action, or other proceed- 
ing, by or against any department or agency 
(or officer thereof in his official capacity) 
functions of which are transferred by this 
section, shall abate by reason of this sec- 
tion’s enactment. Causes of action, suits, 
actions, or other proceedings may be assert- 
ed by or against the United States or the 
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Secretary as appropriate and in any litiga- 
tion pending when this section takes effect, 
the court may at any time, on its own mo- 
tion or that of any party, enter an order 
which will give effect to the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

Section 401 (a@)—provides that for purposes 
of this section, the term “function” includes 
power and duty, and the transfer of a func- 
tion, under any provision of law, of an 
agency or the head of a department shall 
also be a transfer of all functions under 
such law which are exercised by any office 
or officer of such agency or department. 

Section 402. Mine Administration for 
Safety and Health. 

Section 402(a)—establishes in the Labor 
Department, a Mine Administration for 
Safety and Health to be headed by an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President, with 
the Senate’s advice and consent. The Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed to carry out 
his functions under this Act through the 
Administration. 

Section 402(b) amends 5 United States 
Code 5315 by adding “(98) Administrator 
of the Mine Administration for Safety and 
Health” to Level IV of the Executive 
Schedule. 

Section 403. Amendments with Respect to 
Mine Administration for Safety and Health. 

Section 403(a)(1) applies the research 
provisions of section 501(a) to all mines 
covered by this Act. 

Section 403(a) (2) amends section 501(b) 
such that research activities relating to mine 
health will be carried out by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare through 
the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health, and the Secretary’s re- 
search activities relating to safety are ex- 
tended to all mines now covered by this act. 

Section 403(a)(3) extends to all mines 
covered by this Act, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare’s authorization under 
section 501(d) to conduct studies and re- 
search involving the protection of life and 
prevention of diseases relating to certain 
non-miners who work with or around mine 
products, 

Section 403(b) extends the training and 
education provisions of section 502 to all 
mines now covered by the Act. 

Section 403(c)(1) amends section 503(a) 
to authorize the Secretary in coordination 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to any State 
in which mining takes place. 

Section 403(c)(2) applies the criteria for 
approval of State grant applications to all 
mines now covered by this Act. 

Section 403(d) (1) expands the exchange 
of State and Federal inspection reports pro- 
vided for in section 503(i) to include inspec- 
tion reports of all mines covered by this 
Act. 

Section 403(d) (2) extends to any mining 
State the 80 percent limit on State grants 
in any fiscal year provided for in section 503 
(g). 
Section 403(e) revises the qualifications 
for mine inspectors under section 505 to in- 
clude practical experience in mining in lieu 
of “practical experience in the mining of 
coal.” 

Section 403(f) amends section 506(b) 
such that any State law or regulation pro- 
viding for health and safety standards ap- 
plicable to any mine now covered by this 
Act and that (1) are more stringent than 
Federal law, or (2) apply to any area not 
covered by Federal law, shall not be held to 
be In conflict with this Act. 

Section 403(g)(1) amends section 511(a) 
such that the Secretary's annual report shall 
cover health and safety relating to all mines 
now covered by this Act. 

Section 403(g) (2) amends section 511(b) 
such that the annual report of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall cover 
health matters relating to all mines covered 
by this Act. 
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Section 403(h) amends section 7(b) (5) of 
the Small Business Act such that appropriate 
loans are available to small business concerns 
that operate any mine subject to this Act. 

Section 404. Savings Provision. 

This section provides that nothing in this 
Act or the amendments made by this Act 
shall be construed to reduce the number of 
inspectors enforcing the provisions of the 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
and the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act of 1966 as im effect prior to the 
effective date of this Act or to reduce the 
number of inspectors enforcing the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

Section 405. Budget Provision. 

This section provides that in the prepara- 
tion of the Budget message required under 
section 201 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1927, the President shall set forth 
as separate appropriation accounts amounts 
required for appropriation for mine health 
and safety pursuant to this Act and for 
occupational safety and health pursuant to 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. 

Section 406. Repealer. 

This section repeals the Federal Metal and 
Nonmetaliic Mine Safety Act of 1966. 

Section 407. Effective Date. 

This section establishes the effective date 
of this Act and the amendments made by 
this Act as the first day of the second month 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
except that the Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish rules and regulations necessary for 
the efficient transfer of functions provided 
under this Act. 

FEDERAL MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1973 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey for authoring and for 
introducing the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Amendments Act of 1973. It is a 
real pleasure to join with the Senator 
from New Jersey in sponsoring this meas- 
ure. The transfer of all mine health and 
safety enforcement functions from the 
Bureau of Mines to the Department of 
Labor is a welcome measure, for it sep- 
arates the regulatory mine inspection re- 
sponsibilities from the production ori- 
ented missions of the Bureau. 

After the Fourth of July recess I will 
be introducing the administration’s pro- 
posal to reorganize the Department of 
the Interior and the Atomie Energy Com- 
mission, among others, into a Depart- 
ment of Energy and Natural Resources. I 
intend to amend this bill when it is con- 
sidered by the Government Operations 
Committee to provide for the transfer of 
the mine health and safety regulatory 
functions of the Bureau of Mines to a 
newly created Mine Safety and Health 
Administration in the Labor Department. 

The creation of the Department of 
Energy and Natural Resources provides 
a perfect opportunity for the long over- 
due separation of the regulatory and pro- 
motional functions of both the Bureau of 
Mines and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 


By Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself 
and Mr. Javrrs) : 

S. 2118. A bill to modify the project for 
hurricane-flood protection and beach 
erosion control at East Rockaway Inlet 
to Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay, 
N.Y., and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill which my colleague, 
Senator Javits, and I are introducing 
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today is quite modest. We merely intend 
to clarify the authority of the Chief of 
Engineers of the Department of the Army 
with respect to a project for the protec- 
tion of Rockaway Beach, N.Y., which 
was originally approved by the Congress 
under the Flood Control Act of 1965. The 
project, as originally contemplated, com- 
bined two distinct purposes—beach ero- 
sion control and protection from hurri- 
cane flooding. However, as the planning 
proceeded it became evident that, in 
order to assure that the project would 
not threaten the water quality of Ja- 
maica Bay, which is protected from the 
Atlantic Ocean by the beach itself, 
further studies of the hurricane—fiood 
protection aspect must be undertaken. 

This would effectively delay what is 
agreed by most observers as the more 
urgent aspect of the project—the pre- 
vention of further erosion of Rockaway 
Beach through the constant tidal and 
wave action of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
bill we have introduced today makes 
legally clear the authority of the Army 
Corps of Engineers to commence with 
the beach erosion control aspect of the 
authorized project whenever the environ- 
mental impact analysis for that aspect 
has been completed; the work on the 
hurricane-flood protection aspect. would 
follow when the applicable environ- 
mental analyses and redesign were 
finalized. 

It is my understanding that the two 
aspects of the project are physically 
separable and that their respective en- 
vironmental impacts are also separable, 
Thus there would be no harm in pro- 
ceeding with the one while continuing 
study of the other. 

I believe the early completion of the 
project for the control of erosion of Rock- 
away Beach is an important contribution 
to the welfare of the many thousands of 
New Yorkers who utilize the beach for 
summertime recreation. The opportuni- 
ties for this kind of recreation are very 
limited in relation to the millons of peo- 
ple who potentially benefit from its use. 
We cannot afford, year after year, to 
watch the disappearance of this small, 
but exceptionally valuable recreation re- 
source. 

As a member of the Water Resources 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I shall seek the cooperation of 
my colleagues for the inclusion of the 
authority provided in this bill into the 
river basins authorization bill now under 
consideration in our committee. In this 
way, we may assure its early approval by 
the Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Rock- 
away Beach area of New York City has 
suffered such extreme erosion in the past 
few years that a 14-block area of the 
city-owned beach is now unusable. In 
1965 Congress authorized a combined 
beach erosion and hurricane-flood pro- 
teetion project for the Rockaways and 
Jamaica Bay. Unfortunately, ongoing 
studies for the multiple purpose project 
will not be completed until May, 1975, by 
which time the continuing erosion may 
well have eliminated even more exten- 
sive stretches of beaches and have caused 
serious and irreparable damage to the 
seawall, roadbeds, sewer systems and 
the boardwalk itself. The fact that these 
beaches accommodate over 2 million 
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beach users per season and are reachable 
by subway from all of New York City 
is evidence of the impact which this prob- 
lem presents on a purely human level. 

In order to deal with this increasingly 
serious problem, the State of New York 
and city of New York have submitted a 
request to the Corps of Engineers to 
phase the two aspects of the project, that 
is, beach erosion and hurricane-flood pro- 
tection, and to proceed immediately with 
the beach erosion aspect. The corps has 
indicated that it is feasible to phase the 
two aspects and merely requires a change 
in the authorization to permit them to 
go ahead. 

Senator Buckiey and I are therefore 
joining with the 29 members of the New 
York House delegation in introducing a 
bill to provide for a modification in the 
authorization to authorize the corps to 
commence work on the beach erosion 
control aspect of the project, independ- 
ently of the hurricane-fiood protection 


aspect. 

This bill further provides that con- 
struction of the beach erosion control 
aspect may be commenced following the 
completion of environmental studies re- 
garding that aspect—conducted pursuant 
to the National Environmental Policy 
Act—and that nothing contained in this 
bill shall increase or reduce the percent- 
age of total costs of the entire project to 
be contributed by the affected non-Fed- 
eral interests. 

Mr. President, the need for this legisla- 
tion is in human terms as well as urgent 
need to protect the immediate environs 
from the threatening seas. I hope that 
early consideration of this measure in the 
Public Works Committee will enable a 
construction start on this beach erosion 
project promptly. 


By Mr. HELMS: 

S.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guaranteeing the 
right of life to the unborn, the ill, the 
aged, or the incapacitated. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, HELMS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a proposed amendment to the 
US. Constitution which would guarantee 
to every human being that he not be de- 
prived of life without due process of law, 
nor be denied the equal protection of the 
laws. 

An amendment to the Constitution is 
not something to be undertaken lightly, 
or to be interposed every time one is dis- 
satisfied with a decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. But we are dealing here 
with an issue so basic and so essential to 
our rights that it cannot be sidestepped 
without drastic impairment to the whole 
range of our freedoms and responsibili- 
ties as embodied in the U.S. Constitution. 
The right to life is the very precondition 
of all our other rights. If the right to life 
is diminished or restricted, every other 
right is open to attack. If we wish to pre- 
serve our fundamental American free- 
doms, then the right to life must be in- 
violable. 

In the 14th amendment, the Constitu- 
tion guarantees that: 

No State shall . . . deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 


of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
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In February of this year, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in Roe against Wade de- 
cided that some human beings were not 
“persons” within the meaning of the 
14th amendment. Those human beings 
who were denied the protection of being 
a legal person included those who had 
been conceived and had not yet at- 
tained 3 months in the mother’s body; 
those who had lived for 3 months, but 
were not yet viable outside the womb; 
and those who had reached the stage of 
viability, but could be killed if, in some 
doctor’s judgment, their continued exist- 
ence threatened the mental and physical 
health of the mother. 

Implicit in these decisions is the princi- 
ple that an innocent human being can 
be defined as a nonperson and subjected 
to death at the convenience of others or 
because those others consider him unfit 
to live. 

I submit that this is a principle of 
awesome proportions, the entering wedge 
which can be used to destroy the integrity 
of our safeguards on personal freedoms. 
If the pretext of a person’s stage of de- 
velopment can be used as an excuse to 
take some lives, then age, illness, or 
mental capacity can be used—no doubt 
under expert medical supervision—as 
guidelines for the destruction of any oth- 
er individuals whose existence inconven- 
iences others. 

The Court’s holdings in Wade can be 
summarized as follows: 

During the first trimester, the State 
may neither prohibit nor even regulate 
abortion, which is “left to the medical 
judgment of the pregnant woman’s at- 
tending physician.” 

From the end of the first 3 months to 
the time when the child becomes viable, 
the State may not prohibit abortion but 
may “regulate the abortion procedure 
in ways that are reasonably related to 
maternal health.” According to the 
Court, “viability is usually placed at 
about 7 months—28 weeks—but may oc- 
cur earlier, even at 24 weeks.” 

“For the stage subsequent to viability,” 
the State may regulate and even forbid 
abortion “‘except where it is necessary, 
in appropriate medical judgment, for the 
preservation of the life or health of the 
mother.” The health of the mother in- 
cludes “psychological as well as physi- 
cal well-being” and “the medical judg- 
ment may be exercised in the light of all 
factors—physical, emotional, psycholog- 
ical, familial, and the woman's age—rele- 
vant to the well-being” of the mother. 

To justify abortion on the ground that 
it is good for the mental health of the 
mother is so vague as to be practically 
equivalent to abortion on request. The 
Supreme Court has thus given a license 
for elective abortion at any stage of the 
pregnancy, right up to the moment of 
normal delivery. 

A constitutional amendment is nec- 
essary, not only to protect the innocent 
child in the womb, but also the elderly, 
sick and retarded who also are now in 
peril of being defined as nonpersons by 
the Court. For in an innocent human 
being can be defined as a nonperson be- 
cause he is too young, that is, that he has 
not lived 9 months from the moment of 
his conception, there is no reason in 
principle why he cannot be defined as a 
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nonperson because he is too old, or too re- 
tarded, or too disabled. 

It is essential to reverse the Supreme 
Court on its basic proposition and to 
restore the fundamental principle of our 
Constitution, that the right to live and 
the equal protection of the laws must be 
guaranteed to all human beings at every 
moment of their existence. The consti- 
tutional amendment I introduce today 
will meet that need. It is identical to 
the amendment (H.J. Res. 261) intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative LAWRENCE J. Hocan of 
Maryland. It provides: 

1. Neither the United States nor any State 
shall deprive any human being, from the 
moment of conception, of life without due 
process of law; nor deny to any human being, 
from the moment of conception, within its 
jurisdiction, the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Neither the United States nor any State 
shall deprive any human being of life on 
account of illness, age, or incapacity. 

3. Congress and the several States shall 
have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate legisitaion. 


This human life amendment would 
protect the right to life from the very 
beginning. The Supreme Court has de- 
fined the unborn child as a nonperson, 
and deprived him of his most basic right. 
All this amendment would do is to give 
the unborn child the same right to con- 
tinue living as his older brother. Both of 
them would be governed by the same 
even-handed application of the principles 
of due process and equal protection. 

I believe that the State has the right 
to take the life of the person adjudged 
guilty of a capital crime. But that is, of 
course, a completely different issue, and 
is hedged round in our culture, our com- 
mon law, and our constitutional practice 
with the principles of due process and 
equal protection. The guilty must be 
punished, but the innocent must not be 
punished. No one has yet judged an un- 
born child to be guilty. 

I also believe that a soldier, fighting in 
defense of his country and in defense of 
freedom, has the right—nay, the obliga- 
tion—to take the life of the enemy in 
battle. But no one has yet defined the 
unborn child as “the enemy.” 

We cannot, however, exempt any 
stage of the development of the human 
being from the writ of freedom. From the 
moment of conception to the ultimate 
of death, the human being is in a con- 
tinous process of change. There is no 
stage when we can say, “This is not a 
human being yet,” or “Now it has become 
a human being.” The science of biology 
has aided the basic wisdom of the ages 
in understanding the precise facts of de- 
velopment. 

Life begins in fact at the moment of 
conception, that is, when the male sperm 
and the female ovum are joined. In his 
basic text, “Human Embryology,” Dr. 
Bradley M. Patten, of the University of 
Michigan Medical School, wrote that the 
union of the male sperm and the female 
ovum “initiates the life of a new indi- 
vidual.” It begins “a new individual life 
history.” Thereafter, he wrote, the proc- 
ess is one of growth and development and 
“birth is but a convenient landmark in 
a continuous process.” [Patten, “Human 
Embryology” (1964), 35, 79, 82; see also, 
Patten, “Human Embryology” (1953), 
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54]. In a New York Times magazine 
study of the new medical specialty of 
fetology, the noted medical writer James 
C. A. Conniff, described the moment of 
conception as follows: 

At last, one—and only one—sperm pene- 
trates the tough zona pellucida, the glass- 
clear membrane shell of the ovum, and joins 
its pronucleus with that of the egg. At that 
moment conception takes place and, scien- 
tists generally agree, a new life begins— 
silent, secret, unknown. [Conniff, “The World 
of the Unborn,” New York Times Magazine, 
January 8, 1967, p. 41] 


Twenty years ago, a New York court 
described the humanity of the child from 
conception: 

The mother’s biological contribution from 
conception on is nourishment and protection; 
but the foetus has become a separate organ- 
ism and remains so throughout its life. That 
it may not live if its protection and nourish- 
ment are cut off earlier than the viable stage 
of its development is not to destroy its 
separability; it is rather to describe the con- 
ditions under which life will not continue. 
Succeeding conditions exist, of course, that 
have that result at every stage of its life, 
postnatal as well as prenatal. | Kelly v Greg- 
ory, 282 App. Div. 542, 544, 125 N.Y.S. 2nd 
696, 697 (1953) ] 


The amendment I introduce today rec- 
ognizes this simple scientific fact, that 
human life begins at the moment of 
conception, that is, at the moment of the 
fertilization of the ovum by the sperm. 
This point is nonnegotiable, for it would 
be indefensible to withhold constitutional 
protection from any human beings, how- 
ever young. Even if one somehow enter- 
tained doubts about the scientific facts, 
the clear obligation is to give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to innocent life rather 
than death and to protect the right to 
live from the moment of conception. In 
fact, there is no doubt. Life begins at the 
moment of conception, and it must be 
protected from that point. 

But it would be a mistake, I believe, 
to argue the wording of a constitutional 
amendment solely from the biology of 
today. A constitutional amendment must 
be above the state of science at a given 
time. Everything that the biology of to- 
day teaches us merely confirms us in 
what we know already, namely, that 
abortion at any stage is the killing of 
a human being. I am confident that what- 
ever refinements of knowledge are dis- 
covered by science in the future will 
merely reinforce this basic understand- 
ing. 

Accordingly, this amendment would 
protect the unborn child “from the mo- 
ment of conception.” This language of- 
fers clear guidelines for any future Court 
interpretations. It affirms that life has 
a beginning at a point in time, and that 
it has constitutional protections from 
that point. It leaves no lingering ambigu- 
ity. Whatever the biological explanation 
of conception, the Court cannot go be- 
hind the requirement that life must be 
protected from the very start. 

Nor is this an academic or emotional 
question. Modern science has already 
produced very efficient modern versions 
of the hellish concoctions of legend that 
would produce abortions at any stage of 
pregnancy, from conception right up to 
the end of the 9-month term. If the State 
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is allowed to license such preparations, 
there will be no effective way to restrain 
their use, particularly during the initial 
period in which science presently has 
no method of determining pregnancy. 
When a human being has in fact come 
into existence, his right to life should 
not depend upon the crudity or incapac- 
ity of science to acknowledge his exist- 
ence. 

Finally, I would note that the enforce- 
ment of this amendment would depend 
upon the due process of law, and particu- 
larly, of the particular laws which are 
made pursuant to the enforcement clause 
in section 3. This keeps the amendment 
within the context of our legal traditions, 
and, by inference, enables future scien- 
tific understandings to be incorporated 
into our constitutional system. I do not 
believe it is wise to elevate exceptions or 
hypothetical situations, which may be 
based upon the transitory state of medi- 
cal science or opinion, to the rigid status 
of constitutional language. 

Mr. President, I want to address my- 
self to one related point concerning this 
issue. The question has been raised in the 
House by Mr. WHITEHURST of Virginia as 
to whether or not there should be an 
amendment permitting the States to 
allow or forbid abortion. He has intro- 
duced such an amendment (H.J. Res. 
427) which provides, “Nothing in this 
Constitution shall bar any State or terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, with re- 
gard to any area over which it has juris- 
diction, from allowing, regulating, or 
prohibiting the practice of abortion.” 

On the surface, it would appear to be 
an attractive and easy solution to turn 
this problem back to the States. Yet, it is 
simply wrong in principle to subject the 
right to life of innocent human beings 
to the variant determinations of different 
legislatures. The right of innocent life is 
inviolable. And it is indivisible. The right 
to exterminate innocent life surely is not 
one of the reserved powers of the States. 

Moreover, the situation today is not 
the same situation as before the Supreme 
Court acted. It is not so easy to restore 
Humpty Dumpty back to his accustomed 
place. Despite the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment—which would seem on their face 
to protect the lives of all persons—the 
Court attacked the rights of the unborn 
by narrowly defining “person.” The 
Whitehurst amendment does not disturb 
the Supreme Court’s decree that the un- 
born child is a nonperson. Nor does it 
prevent the State courts from applying 
that Supreme Court definition of nonper- 
sonhood to the due process clauses in 
State constitutions. If a State law for- 
bidding abortions were attacked as a 
violation of the mother’s so-called right 
of privacy as that right is embodied in 
the due process clause of the State con- 
stitution, the State court would be justi- 
fied under the Whitehurst amendment 
in looking to the Supreme Court for an 
interpretation of what that right of pri- 
vacy means. 

Due process in the State constitutions 
has essentially the same meaning as in 
the 14th amendment—a meaning for 
which precedent has been set in the 
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abortion cases. Since the Whitehurst 
amendment does not overrule the Su- 
preme Court rationale that the child in 
the womb is a nonperson, it is likely that 
a State court under the Whitehurst 
amendment would consider itself at least 
implicitly bound by that Supreme Court 
interpretation of what due process 
means. The State court, therefore, would 
conclude that the child in the womb is 
a nonperson under the due process clause 
of the State constitution, just as he is 
now a nonperson under the 14th amend- 
ment. Since the unborn child is a non- 
person, the State court might very well 
conclude that a State law restricting 
abortion would infringe the mother’s 
right of privacy and would therefore be 
invalid as a violation of the due process 
clause of the State constitution. 

Those who favor abortion would have 
every reason to support the Whitehurst 
amendment. Those who believe that the 
killing of the unborn is incompatible with 
our constitutional freedoms would be 
bitterly disappointed if the amendment 
became law. By failing to overturn the 
truncated definition of person set up in 
Wade, such an amendment would leave 
the Supreme Court’s poisonous doctrine 
permanently engrafted in our constitu- 
tional law, with its implications against 
the lives of the unborn, the aged, and 
the incapacitated. 

Mr. President, it is time now for ac- 
tion, and not sophistry. Even before the 
Supreme Court acted, the partial relaxa- 
tion of our abortion laws legally had 
brought about the deaths in 1972 of 
over 700,000 innocent children whose 
only misfortune was that they had not 
yet been born. In all the wars which this 
Nation has fought, from the beginnings 
of the War for Independence all the way 
through to the Vietnam war, American 
battle deaths totaled 668,276. In 1 year 
more died through abortion than on all 
those gallant battlefields. Indeed, in 
New York State alone, the State health 
department reported that there were 
more abortions in 1972 than live births, 
278,000 abortions and 252,278 live births. 
We are developing a cult of death, at- 
taching to death the higher value. If the 
human being is not to become a mere 
item, manipulated by the State, and de- 
stroyed for the convenience of others, we 
must act to reassert the traditional values 
of our culture. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 275 
At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
275, to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code increasing income limita- 
tions relating to payment of disability 
and death pension, and dependency and 
indemnity compensation. 
S. 367 


At the requést of Mr. GOLDWATER, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 367, to 
provide for the reimbursement of tax- 
payers of all costs, including legal and 
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accounting fees, incurred by them in 
contesting unwarranted second audits of 
their income tax liability. 


Ss. 1218 


At the request of Mr. Gravet, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1218, to amend 
title II of the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize common carriers sub- 
ject to such title to provide certain free 
or reduced rate service for individuals 
who are deaf or hard of hearing. 

Ss. 1408 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1408, to pro- 
vide social security coverage for Federal 
employees. 

S. 1812 

At the request of Mr. McIntyre, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S, 1812, to im- 
prove the coordination of Federal re- 
porting services. 

sS. 1880 

At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1880, the 
Hobby Protection Act. 


Ss. 1983 


At the request of Mr. WittraMs, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1983, the 
Endangered Species Conservation Act of 


1973. 
S. 1988 


At the request of Mr. Maenuson, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 


and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1988, the Interim Fisheries Zone Ex- 
tension and Management Act of 1973. 
S. 2026 
At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie) was 
added as a cosponsor to S. 2026, to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 2029 
At the request of Mr. WLIams, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), and the Senator from DH- 
nois (Mr. STEVENSON) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2029, to provide assistance 
for Vietnamese children. 
Ss. 2069 


At the request of Mr. EAGLETON, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2069, to improve national reading skills. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 134—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED IN- 
CREASING EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS (S. REPT. NO. 
93-281) 


(Placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution which was placed on 
the calendar, and reads as follows: 
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S. Res. 134 
Resolved, That. section 5 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 46, Ninety-third Congress, agreed to 
February 26, 1973, is amended by striking out 
“$10,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$25,000”. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 135—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS (S. REPT. NO. 93-291) 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
resolution, which reads as follows: 

S. Res. 135 

Resolved, That section 2 of the Senate 
Resolution 21, 93d Congress, agreed to Febru- 
ary 22, 1973, is amended by striking out 
“$625,000” and “$9,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$940,000” and “$309,000”, respec- 
tively. 


REFORM OF CONGRESSIONAL PRO- 
CEDURES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 295 


(Ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Government 
Operations.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1541) to provide for the 
reform of congressional procedures with 
respect to the enactment of fiscal meas- 
ures; to provide ceiling on Federal ex- 
penditures and the national debt; to 
create a budget committee in each 
House; to create a congressional office 
of the budget; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF EXPORT ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT OF 1969—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 286 


(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TIMBER EXPORT ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT OF 1973 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
submitting on behalf of myself, Mr. 
CRANSTON and Mr. STEVENSON, several 
amendments to S. 1033, the Timber Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1973. 

These amendments are designed to cor- 
rect several provisions in the pending 
legislation. These provisions are either 
ineorrect, confusing or absent from the 
version of the bill before the Senate 
today. 

Examples of the sort of thing these 
amendments will provide are: 

Throughout the present bill, the words 
“logs,” “lumber,” “unprocessed timber,” 
and “timber” are used interchangeably. 
This is inaccurate so several of the 
amendments proposed here will serve to 
modify these references to two common 
points of “unprocessed timber” and ‘“‘pro- 
cessed timber.” 

The current bill does not provide for 
reporting of activity under the provisions 
of the export limitation; the amend- 
ments will remedy that oversight. 

The amendments will modify the lan- 
guage relating to the promulgation of 
antisubstitution regulations to be more 
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in keeping with the committee’s intent 
as refiected in the report to the Senate on 
this bill. 

In section 203 of the bill, there is pro- 
vision for the adjustment of export ceil- 
ings by the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
ject to disapproval by either House of the 
Congress; the amendments will provide 
that any such resolution of disapproval 
will enjoy the same expeditious treat- 
ment procedures as are currently ac- 
corded to reorganization plan resolutions. 

These are some of the matters that will 
be resolved by approval of these amend 
ments. I urge the Senate to consider very 
carefully this package of amendments 
and pass favorably on them when S. 1033 
is brought before the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendments be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 296 


On page 8, beginning on line 20, strike the 
phrase: “of species and grades generally used 
for domestic manufacture of construction 
lumber or plywood”. 

Beginning on page 8, line 25, strike all 
through page 9, line 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(b) The restriction set forth in subsection 
(a) does not apply to timber cut from Fed- 
eral lands that has been exempted from do- 
mestic processing under the provisions of 
any Federal timber sale contract awarded 
prior to May 10, 1973: Provided, That any un- 
processed timber exported pursuant to this 
subsection shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 203.”. 

On page 9, strike lines 15 through 18, and 
redesignate subsections (e) and (f) follow- 
ing as subsections (d) and (e), respectively. 

Beginning in page 9, line 19, strike all 
through page 10, line 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(d) The Secretaries of the departments 
administering Federal lands referred to in 
subsection (a) shall issue rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, including the adoption of public hear- 
ings procedures to determine if the purchase 
of Federal timber by an exporter of non- 
Federal timber adversely affects the cus- 
tomary supply for domestic users and proc- 
essors dependent on Federal lands for a sub- 
stantial portion of their timber supply, and 
to prevent such purchases if customary sup- 
plies for domestic use are adversely affected.”’. 

On page 10, line 8, strike the phrase “soft- 
wood logs”. and insert in lieu thereof: “un- 
processed timber”. 

On page 10, line 9, strike the phrase “soft- 
wood lumber”. and insert in lieu thereof: 
“processed timber”. 

On page 10, line 21, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof: “: Provided, 
That in determining his estimates of sup- 
plies from all sources for the succeeding fis- 
cal year, the Secretary shall consider soft- 
wood log, lumber, and plywood imports as 
being of a volume not in excess of that vol- 
ume which was imported during the preced- 
ing calendar year;”’. 

On page 11, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: “For the purposes of clause 
(3), in the computation of the 90-day period 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives is not in session because of an adjourn- 
ment of more than three days to a day certain 
or an adjournment of the Congress sine die. 
The provision of sections 910-913 of title 5, 
United States Code, shall apply to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives in the exercise of 
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their respective responsibilities under clause 
(3) in the same manner and to the same 
extent as such provisions apply to the pro- 
cedure followed in the case of reorganization 
plans; except that references in such provi- 
sions to a “resolution with respect to a reor- 
ganization plan’ shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this subsection to refer to a resolu- 
tion of disapproval under clause (3).". 

On page 11, line 10, strike “softwood” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “unprocessed”. 

On page 12, beginning on line 4, strike 
section 204 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“(e) Within thirty days after enactment 
of this section, whoever exported unprocessed 
or processed timber during the calendar year 
1972 shall file with the Secretary of Com- 
merce a report, in such form as he may re- 
quire, stating the quantities of unprocessed 
and processed timber exported during the 
calendar year 1972, the customs district 
through which it was exported, and the 
country to which it was shipped. The Secre- 
tary shall use reported quantities in deter- 
mining the allocation of quotas for each ex- 
porter for each customs district under this 
section. 

“Sec. 204. Sixty days after the end of each 
calendar year whoever exported unprocessed 
or processed timber during the calendar year 
shall file with the Secretary of Commerce a 
report, in such form as he may require, stat- 
ing the quantities exported under this title, 
the customs district through which it was 
exported, the country to which it was shipped, 
and the sources thereof. 

“Sec. 205. Whoever exports unprocessed or 
processed timber after July 1, 1973, shall per- 
mit access to related books, records, and ac- 
counts, and their log and lumber storage 
areas by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“Sec. 206. Whoever knowingly and will- 
fully exports any unprocessed or processed 
timber in violation of this title, or know- 
ingly and fraudulently files a false report, or 
fails to permit the Secretary of Commerce 
access to his books, records, and accounts and 
his log and lumber storage areas, or in any 
other manner violates the provisions of this 
title shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both, for each such violation and may there- 
after be prohibited from exporting unproc- 
essed and processed timber for a period of 
not more than five years. 

“Sec. 207. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘unprocessed timber’ in- 
cludes 

“(1) any logs such as sawlogs, peeler logs, 
and pulplogs; 

“(2) cants and squares to be subsequently 
remanufactured exceeding eight and one- 
half inches in thickness; and 

“(3) split or round bolts, or other round- 
wood not processed to standards and specifi- 
cations suitable for end-product use. 

“(b) The term ‘processed timber’ includes 

“(1) lumber and construction timbers, re- 
gardless of size, manufactured to standards 
and specifications suitable for end-product 
uses; 

“(2) poles and piling cut or treated for use 
as such; and 

“(3) cants, squares, and lumber cut for 
remanufacture, not exceeding eight and one 
half inches in thickness. 

“(c) The term ‘timber’ means coniferous 
timber.”’. 

AMENDMENT NO, 297 


(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 
AMENDMENT TO AMENDMENT NO. 229 TO THE 
TIMBER EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 1973 
Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I am 
introducing on behalf of myself, Mr. 
CRANSTON and Mr. STEVENSON, an amend- 
ment relating to the volume of logs that 
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will be allowed to be exported from the 
United States under the provisions of 
S. 1033. 

The Stevens amendment, No. 229, to 
which this amendment is proposed will 
provide for the exclusion of the State of 
Alaska from coverage under section 203 
of the proposed bill. This will have the 
effect of removing the 340.2 million board 
feet of lumber that was exported last 
year from Alaska from the ceiling of 1.2 
billion board feet of lumber which will be 
imposed under the terms of S. 1033. 

Rather than subtract the volume 
shipped out of Alaska from the lumber 
ceiling, we propose to proportionately 
reduce the log export ceiling from 2.25 
billion to 2 billion board feet. This is 
done for two reasons: First, we have re- 
ceived representations to the effect that 
elements in the timber industry would be 
placed in an extremely tight situation 
if they are allowed no latitude in the vol- 
ume of processed lumber to be exported; 
and second, the overall volume of logs 
and lumber that will be allowed to be 
exported—after the exclusion of the 
Alaska volume—will remain roughly the 
same for she lower 48 as it is in the 
present bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the amendment printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 297 

On page 1, at the end of the amendment 
insert the following: 

On page 10, line 7, strike the words “and 
twenty-five one-hundredths”. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY ACROSS FEDERAL 
LANDS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 298 AND 299 


(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit two amendments to S. 1081, the 
Federal Lands Rights-of-Way Act of 
1973, and ask that they be printed. 

Mr. President, the Senate will soon 
take up S. 1081, which provides the De- 
partment of Interior with authority to 
grant broad rights-of-way across Fed- 
eral lands. Lack of such authority has 
prevented a decision on the proposed 
Alyeska trans-Alaska pipeline. It is like- 
ly that the entire delivery system for 
Alaskan oil will be at issue in the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

As you know, the trans-Alaska de- 
livery system will utilize a marine leg 
to move the estimated 2 million barrels 
of oil produced per day by the Alaskan 
North Slope fields. One of the continen- 
tal unloading points will be in my own 
State of Washington. Puget Sound is 
projected to receive 190,000 barrels per 
day, or approximately 10 percent of the 
North Slope production. The Atlantic 
Richfield Co. has built a large refinery 
at Cherry Point to accommodate this 
flow of Alaskan crude. 

One of the criticisms of the trans- 
Alaska delivery system has been the 
need to utilize a marine leg. The oil will 
be carried in supertankers of 70,000 to 
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120,000 deadweight tons with approxi- 
mate drafts of 43 feet to 52 feet, re- 
spectively. Seven of these tankers have 
already been built and 32 more are on 
the way. 

Just this week, Atlantic Richfield took 
delivery of the first of three tankers in- 
tended for the Alaska route—the 120,- 
000 deadweight ton S.S. Arco Anchor- 
age. It is the second longest ship in the 
American merchant marine at 833 feet. 
It has a 138-foot beam, and draws 52 feet 
of water. The cargo capacity of this ves- 
sel is an astounding 942,565 barrels of oil. 

These tremendous vessels will be mov- 
ing through narrow straits in Alaska and 
in Puget Sound where the margin for 
error is small. The southern terminus of 
the pipeline will be on the southern shore 
of Port Valdez, located in the northeast- 
ern part of Prince William Sound in the 
Gulf of Alaska. Tankers must negotiate 
a narrow 3,000-foot channel at Middle 
Rock before reaching the terminal. 

In Puget Sound, the tanker route be- 
gins in the Strait of Juan de Fuca and 
continues through the narrower Rosario 
Strait for 50 miles to Cherry Point. The 
width of Rosario Strait varies from 1.5 
to 5 miles and is spotted with isolated 
pinnacle rocks, some of which are bare 
at low water. The potential for an in- 
cident here is difficult to predict, but it 
nonetheless exists. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that, if 
the trans-Alaska delivery system is ap- 
proved, the marine leg of the system 
must be designed to be both safe and 
pollution-free. This is the purpose of the 
two amendments I am introducing to- 
day. The first would make construction 
standards for tank vessels now being 
considered by the Coast Guard pursuant 
to the Ports and Waterways Safety Act 
applicable to vessels in the Alaska trade 
by June 30, 1974. 

The Coast Guard presently has author- 
ity under title II of the Ports and Water- 
ways Safety Act of 1972, Public Law 92- 
340, to require that tankers be con- 
structed in conformance with certain 
specifications designed to prevent or 
mitigate pollution of the marine environ- 
ment. These construction standards 
would serve to reduce or eliminate both 
accidental and intentional discharges of 
oil into the sea from ships. 

However, since the Coast Guard is 
awaiting the outcome of the 1973 IMCO 
Conference on Marine Pollution From 
Ships before promulgating rules and 
regulations pursuant to the mandates of 
the Ports and Waterways Safety Act, ves- 
sels now being constructed for the Alaska 
trade will not be equipped with the latest 
in safety features. 

The delayed applicability of rules and 
regulations drawn up pursuant to the 
Ports and Waterways Safety Act was a 
conscious decision made by the Congress 
so that maritime nations could first at- 
tempt to work out international stand- 
ards applicable to tanker construction. 

Accordingly although the Coast Guard 
published an advance notice of proposed 
rulemaking for tank ship construction 
requirements on January 26, 1973, final- 
ized rules are not anticipated until after 
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IMCO’s Conference on Marine Pollution 
From Ships in October of this year. 

But international considerations do not 
raise the same difficulties when consider- 
ing whether to apply the Ports and 
Waterways Safety Act to domestic 
coastal trade. The Senate Commerce 
Committee’s report on H.R. 8140 stated 
this clearly: 

As was stated by the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Maritime Affairs, and with re- 
spect to which the Committee is in agree- 
ment, regulations for the design, construc- 
tion, alteration, and repair of vessels for the 
protection of the marine environment must 
not competitively disadvantage United 
States-flag vessels vis-a-vis their foreign com- 
petition. Since any group of standards will 
inevitably involve cost, they must apply 
equally to United States-flag vessels operat- 
ing in the foreign trade and to foreign vessels 
entering our navigable waters. Of course, the 
same rationale does not apply to United 
States-flag vessels operating in domestic 
trades in which competition from foreign- 
flag vessels is precluded by law. (Report No. 
92-724.) 


Therefore, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is in strict accord with existing law 
and does not distort or disrupt the con- 
sidered intent of the Ports and Water- 
ways Safety Act. This amendment would 
simply require the Coast Guard to imple- 
ment the mandate of Public Law 92-340 
at an earlier date for vessels in the do- 
mestic trade, and of course, for vessels in 
the Alaska trade. 

My second amendment directs the 
Coast Guard to install a vessel traffic 
control system in the Prince William 
Sound and Valdez, Alaska. Such a system 
is needed and would serve to prevent 
tanker movement incidents. 

I feel these amendments are basic to 
the safety of the marine leg of the Alaska 
system, I urge my colleagues to support 
them. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1974—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 300 

(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to H.R. 8825, fiscal year 
1974 appropriations for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development; 
Space, Science, Veterans, and certain 
other independent agencies. 

My amendment would increase the 
amount in this bill appropriated for gen- 
eral operating expenses of the Veterans’ 
Administration from $300 million to 
$315 million. 

During the past several months, the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee, on 
which I serve, had conducted hearings 
where the level of service and care pro- 
vided to veterans was outlined. Although 
a great deal of the committee discussion 
centered on the quality and quantity of 
medical care available to veterans, we 
also discussed other services of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, including admin- 
istration of pension and benefit pro- 
grams, the loan program, and other 
services. 
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When the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee considered H.R. 8825, they 
reduced the Veterans’ Administration 
request for general operating expense 
funds from $315,000,000 to $300,000,000. 
I believe this $15 million should be re- 
stored to the fiscal year 1974 budget to 
insure the availability of adequate and 
efficient services to veterans. 

Following an incident earlier this year 
when it was learned a change in veteran 
disability benefit qualifications was dis- 
cussed, a number of bills were introduced 
in the Senate and House requiring main- 
tenance of service to veterans and re- 
quiring that the agency seek permission 
from Congress before curtailing any 
functions or services. 

It is possible the agency would be 
forced to curtail services if Cougress 
insists on the $15 million reduction in 
operating funds for the coming fiscal 
year. My amendment would restore this 
$15 million, bringing the total appro- 
priated for general operating expenses 
for fiscal year 1974 for the Veterans’ 
Administration to $315 million. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment as a means of insuring the 
availability of adequate funding to pro- 
vide the many services to veterans which 
are the responsibility of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS CAMPAIGN 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 301 


(Ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration.) 

Mr. BELLMON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 372) the Federal Elections 
Campaign Act. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 2058 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Securities of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs will hold 2 days of hearings on S. 
2058. This bill, which I introduced with 
Senators BENNETT, BROOKE, STEVENSON, 
and Tower, amends the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to provide for the 
regulation of clearing agencies and 
transfer agents, to give the Securities 
and Exchange Commission authority to 
prescribe the form and format of securi- 
ties certificates and to eliminate the use 
of such certificates in the settlement of 
broker to broker transactions, and to deal 
with related matters. 

The hearings will be held July 11 and 
12, 1973, at 9:30 a.m. in room 5302, Dirk- 
sen Office Building. 


NOTICE OF JOINT HEARINGS ON 
S. 1010 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform the Members of the Senate and 
the general public that the hearing on 
S. 1010 before the Subcommittee on Min- 
erals, Materials and Fuels of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs will be, in fact, a joint hearing be- 
fore the Subcommittees on Public Lands 
and on Minerals, Materials and Fuels of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The hearing is still scheduled for July 
18, 1973, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BILLS TO 
AMEND THE WILD AND SCENIC 
RIVERS ACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform the Members of the Senate and 
the general public that the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs will 
hold an open hearing on S. 921, S. 1101, 
and S. 1391, bills to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. 

The hearing will be held on July 16, 
1973, at 10 a.m. in room 3110 of the Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED REALINEMENT OF THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CENTRAL OFFICE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs will resume its hearings 
on July 10 at 2 p.m., on the proposed 
realinement of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs Central Office. 

Departmental witnesses will continue 
their testimony at that time. It will be 
an open public hearing and will be held 
in room 3110, Dirksen Office Building. 


NOTICE OF RECONVENED HEAR- 
INGS ON ENERGY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Interior Committee will recon- 
vene hearings on legislation to establish 
a comprehensive national energy re- 
search and development program on 
Wednesday, July 11, and ‘Thursday, 
July 12, 1973. The hearings will focus 
on the provisions of S. 1283, the National 
Energy Research and Development Pol- 
icy Act of 1973, introduced on March 19, 
1973, by Senator Jackson for himself and 
27 other Senators. 

National energy research and devel- 
opment activities by both Government 
and industry, have failed to provide the 
United States with the technological op- 
tions and capabilities necessary to 
achieve energy self-sufficiency. 

As long as cheap energy sources are 
available, no effort was made to improve 
efficiency or to develop the capability to 
utilize alternative domestic energy 
sources. Instead, we choose to resolve our 
currently critical shortages of oil and gas 
by an ever increasing dependence upon 
imported petroleum. This was the easy 
way and right now, it is the only way. 
Over the longer term, however, it is not a 
responsible way to deal with our future 
energy requirements. 

We must move forward aggressively in 
a national research and development ef- 
fort, such that, by 1985, we can have the 
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technological capability and the choice 
of continuing to use imported energy re- 
sources or of using our abundant domes- 
tic coal, oil shale, and geothermal energy 
resources. 
The invited witnesses are: 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 1973 
9:30 A.M, 
he Honorable Morris K. UDALL, Con- 
gressman from Arizona; 
Prof. Hendrick S. Houtakker, Harvard 
University; 
Dean James W. McKie, University of 
Texas; 
Prof. Edward Mitchell, Cornell Uni- 
versity; and 
Alex Radin, general manager, Ameri- 
can Public Power Association. 
2 PM. 
Edison Electric Institute panel. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1973 
9:30 AM. 


Panel of environmental organizations; 

Frank N. Ikard, president, American 
Petroleum Institute; 

George H. Lawrence, senior vice pres- 
ident, American Gas Association; and 

Carl E. Bagge, president, National Coal 
Association. 

These hearings, which are being held 
as part of the National Fuels and Energy 
Policy Study—Senate Resolution 45, 92d 
Congress—will begin at 9:30 a.m. in room 
3110 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. Individuals desiring to file state- 
ments for this hearing record are re- 
quested to transmit them, in 10 copies, 
to the committee by July 20, 1973. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


COAL DEVELOPMENT IN EASTERN 
MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
my continuing effort to keep my col- 
leagues informed on the controversy that 
is developing over the vast coal deposits 
in eastern Montana, I wish to direct 
your attention to an article appearing in 
the July 1, 1973, issue of Forbes maga- 
zine. This is yet another analysis of the 
attitudes of Montanans—the ranchers, 
Indians, and business interests. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Forbes ar- 
ticle be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On THE WARPATH AGAIN 

He was a full-blooded Crow Indian, and 
as he rode in the back of the car rolling 
across the Montana countryside, he pointed 
to the earth heaps where the Burlington 
Northern had once strip-mined engine coal 
and where shovels of Montana Power Co. 
were now scooping away a seam of the low- 
sulphur black stuff. “Never,” he said, his 
eyes narrowing, “never will we let mounds 
like that rest on our reservation.” 

His reaction is typical these days among 
residents of Montana, Wyoming and North 
Dakota, The three states hold around 40% 
of the nation’s coal resources, most of it low- 
sulphur coal, the kind big-city utilities must 
burn to avoid polluting the air. Utility men 
like Donald Cook, chairman of American 
Electric Power, think it may be the answer 
to the energy crisis. The residents of the 
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new coal states aren't at all happy about 
the prospects. 

Montana’s Lieutenant Governor William 
Christiansen speaks proudly about his 
state’s efforts to keep the coal miners under 
tight control: “I’ve compared our coal laws 
against all the rest, and when the dust set- 
tled, Montana had the muscle.” It is not 
only the landscape the Westerners are think- 
ing about. Deepest of all perhaps is the prob- 
lem of people pollution. The reservation In- 
dians and most Westerners like their wide- 
open spaces. The idea of hordes of newcom- 
ers does not appeal to them in spite of the 
spending money the newcomers would bring. 

Louis W. Menk, chairman of the Burling- 
ton Northern railroad, has promised to ob- 
serve good sound ecological practices and 
to be a good neighbor in mining his com- 
pany’s lands for coal. But he also chided 
Montanans for attempting to turn their 
state into a museum. 

Caught square in the middle are two big 
railroads, Menk'’s Burlington Northern and 
the Union Pacific. Each controls mineral 
rights to over 8 million western acres. Each 
claims minable reserves of more than 10 
billion tons. And for the BN, the potential 
figure may be six times as much. 

Federal land grants in the 19th century 
gave the roads and their predecessors a lock 
on western coal. But until recently they did 
little with it except to mine some engine 
coal. Influential shareholders think the rail- 
roads ought to do more with it. “My Lord,” 
says Norton Simon, the Los Angeles indus- 
trialist (see Forbes, June 15) who is a BN 
director and the road’s largest individual 
shareholder, “BN has all these resources, in- 
cluding the greatest coal reserves of any 
company in the nation, but it employs only 
180 people, including*clerks, to develop it.” 
Of the 590 million tons of coal mined last 
year, only an estimated 43 million tons came 
from western states. Even so, that’s the only 
growth area remaining in an industry whose 
total output continues to decline (Forbes, 
Nov. 15, 1972). 

On the other hand, the railroads face the 
fire of Westerners who don't want their land 
cut up by strip mines or filled up by new- 
comers. A Billings, Mont. area rancher told 
Forbes, “I like it here just the way it is.” His 
view is mirrored by the Montana legislature, 
which, with only one dissenting vote, passed 
in March the nation’s toughest strip-mining 
control bill. Reservation Indians who control 
50 billion tons of western coal agree, as do 
federal land leasing officers and environmen- 
tal protectionists. 

But the cities need the coal. And the rail- 
roads need the traffic. 

Says Lou Menk, “One day we hope coal will 
be as important to us as grain-hauling.” In 
spite of environmentalist protests, that traf- 
fic is growing. The BN had $75 million in 
coal-hauling income last year, up from $43 
million in 1970. This year the BN may do $95 
miliion and the Union Pacific perhaps $35 
million. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission Act 
forbids a railroad to haul commodities it 
mines, and a provision in the 1920 Mineral 
Leasing Act blocks a road from mining or 
leasing federal coal lands. Still, the railroad 
lawyers think they can get the coal out of 
the ground through joint ventures, earning 
both royalties and traffic in the process. 

The BN earned $5.8 million on its coal land 
leases iast year, the first time coal income 
topped that from oll and gas. But a major 
part of the BN’s income now comes not from 
long-term royalties but from one-shot 
bonuses and guaranteed minimum payments 
paid by coal prospectors in hot pursuit of an 
answer to the energy crisis. “Eventually, as 
more and more mines come on stream, we 
think our coal income will come from royal- 
ties and there will be fewer and fewer 
bonuses,” says C. Robert Binger, Burlington 
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Northern's president for the newly created 
resources division. 

The Union Pacific is stepping more slowly 
into coal. Unlike the BN, the UP operates as 
a holding company, and in 1969 it formed 
the Rocky Mountain Energy Co. just to de- 
velop its coal. Rocky Mountain employs 
fewer than 50 persons and places what chips 
it has on coal research, leasing and in joint 
ventures. The first venture, a mining effort 
at Rock Springs, Wyo. with Boston's Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, was halted when dust 
from the strip mine began to blow over the 
town. “The cost of control was exorbitant in 
relation to the reserves that were there,” says 
James H. Eyans, president of the UP. “It was 
simply uneconomic.” Other sources say that 
Eastern Gas’ marketing men were upset by 
the railroad’s go-slow attitude on coal. Evans 
responds that if he is cautious on coal, it’s 
because of the nature of UP’s coal reserves 
and the distance of western coal from its 
markets, 

Western strip coal is the cheapest in the 
nation to mine, costing a coal company only 
about $1.10 a ton, But transportation charges 
drive the delivered price at Chicago's Com- 
monwealth Edison, for instance, up to $13.40 
a ton. The railroads promise rate savings as 
the volume rises, but some present contracts 
also provide for rate escalations as the price 
of coal goes up. “Right now,” says Evans, 
“most of our coal is just not competitive in 
the Midwest.” 

The UP seems to be waiting mainly for 
gasification of coal. It is allowing its land to 
be used for gasification experiments by the 
US. Bureau of Mines and has a stake in other 
laboratory tests. UP also has taken a small 
position in Lurgi process research being di- 
rected in Scotland by the Continental Oil Co. 
“It may cost $250 million to $400 million to 
get a coal gasification plant on the line, and 
it may be five to ten years away, but I think 
this is the best solution we have as a com- 
pany in the energy crisis,” says Evans. 

The BN recently has begun to look on its 
vast lignite reserves as an answer in gasifica- 
tion. An average plant site would require a 
half-billion tons in reserve, and the BN has 
mapped 12 such areas in Montana and North 
Dakota. Options on leases would provide for 
a BN equity in the project. “But we're tak- 
ing a slow valve on leasing,” says Binger. 
“We're not moving until the pattern of gasi- 
fication deals is clearer.” 

Which, of course, gives the railroads and 
other landowners time to deal with the prob- 
lems of ecology and with the greenhorn-keep- 
out syndrome. But in the end, the massive 
development of western coal probably de- 
pends on two factors: the pace of coal gasifi- 
cation technology and the cantankerousness 
of the Arabs. Once gasification becomes eco- 
nomically feasible, the coal will become too 
valuable to leave in the ground. And how 
soon it will become that valuable depends in 
part on how fast the Arabs push up the price 
of oil. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSIT LINE 
TO SAVE DULLES AND FRIENDSHIP 
AIRPORTS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
New Hampshire, Senator Norris Corton, 
for his leadership in the Committee on 
Commerce which has favorably reported 
S. 2047. This bill will authorize a Fed- 
eral payment of $10 million for the plan- 
ning of a transi* line in the median of 
the Dulles Airport road and for a feasi- 
bility study of rapid transit to Friend- 
ship International Airport. My distin- 
guished colleague from Maryland, Sena- 
tor J. GLENN BEALL, JR., also deserves 
great credit for his special effort to in- 
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sure that Friendship Airport was in- 
cluded in this bill. In the Baltimore- 
Washington metropolitan area, there are 
only three major airports to serve the 
needs of the many citizens who require 
air transportation. 

Friendship Airport, because of its prox- 
imity to the Washington area, is an im- 
portant link in this transportation chain. 
As the Committee on Commerce has 
noted: 

A feasibility study should be made of con- 
structing a rapid transit line between the 
Adopted Regional System and Friendship Air- 
port. This extension would further enable 
the Washington Metro system to be con- 
nected with the Baltimore Metro system 
now in the planning stage, Inasmuch as a 
spur to Friendship Airport has already been 
planned from the Baltimore Metro system. 

At the present time a line of the Washing- 
ton Metro system is planned to extend to the 
Greenbelt Road area, which is immediately 
adjacent to the Baltimore-Washington Ex- 
pressway. A further extension of this line 
toward Baltimore into the city of Laurel has 
also been proposed. The Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Expressway runs between the Greenbelt 
Road area and Friendship Airport, an‘ the 
median strip of this expressway might be 
utilized as the right-of-way for a rapid rail 
transit line to Friendship Airport. 


The Senate has already expressed its 
support for this measure as evidenced by 
the fact that a similar bill passed the 
Senate last October 4, 1972, by a voice 
vote. Unfortunately, the House did not 
have the opportunity to act before the 
92d Congress adjourned in October. We 
again have the chance to move this 
vitally important measure forward for 
action by the House, and I urgently ask 
that my colleagues support this bill 
today. 


SENATOR McGOVERN: A MAN 
WORTHY OF HIMSELF 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, our able 
and distinguished colleague from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) made an hon- 
orable run for the highest office of the 
land last year. He was unsuccessful but 
Senator McGovern’s now famous char- 
acteristics of decency, integrity, endur- 
ance, and courage have left a lasting, 
constructive impression on the crooked 
landscape of Presidential politics in 1972. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

It is difficult to make a man miserable 
while he feels he is worthy of himself... 


This applies to Senator McGovern. 

Mr. Godfrey Sperling Jr., national cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor notes these factors in his June 23 
column entitled “If McGovern Had Made 
It to the Presidency” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir McGovern Hap MADE It To THE PRESIDENCY 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WaSHINGTON.—Never mind that George 
McGovern may have had some impractical 
schemes along the way. Never mind that his 
campaign organization very early fell apart, 
due, in large part, to the candidate’s fail- 
ure to run the store properly. Never mind 
that he looked less than “presidential” at 
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times, particularly in his handling of the 
Eagleton affair. 

The important thing that should be said 
about Senator McGovern is that, after say- 
ing the worst one can think about him, he 
had decided strengths in the very areas where 
the Nixon administration is showing its 
greatest weakness—its lack of sensitivity to 
what is basically right and what is wrong. 

One does not have to build the South 
Dakota Senator up to be a paragon of vir- 
tue to make the point here. You merely have 
to note that during the campaign George 
McGovern (a) was the first of all the Demo- 
cratic candidates to disclose the sources of all 
his campaign money—and he did this well 
before the law came into effect and (b) he 
collected almost all of his campaign con- 
tributions from a vast group of small do- 
nors—where there could not be even the 
slightest hint of any quid pro quo being in- 
volved. 

Further, the Senator worked untiringly to 
open up the democratic processes in order to 
let more people have their say as to who 
would be their next president. It was Sen- 
ator McGovern, more than anyone else, who 
brought about the reforms that opened up 
the Democratic National Convention to more 
young people, women, and blacks. It was 
McGovern, again more than anyone else, who, 
in the primaries, successfully persuaded oth- 
er candidates to join him in debates that gave 
the voters both enlightenment on the is- 
sues and a better idea of where each candi- 
date stood on these issues. Later McGovern 
challenged Nixon to debate—but got nowhere 
with it. 

The McGovern efforts to make the electoral 
machinery work better—and to involve more 
of the people in it—may not have always 
been roaring successes. But what he was do- 
ing in strengthening our democracy was just 
the opposite of what this administration has 
brought about. Sometimes this reporter is 
asked in the many letters he is receiving 
on Watergate what actually was “so wrong” 
about it. “Why was it so bad?” So many are 
wanting to know. Archibald MacLeish, a poet 
with experience in national government, has 
provided the best answer I have seen to such 
questioning when he writes: 

“For months we have been preparing to 
celebrate the bicentennial of the reestablish- 
ment on this continent of the first, great 
self-governing people in history. And now, 
on the eve of that celebration we discover 
that a conspiracy, ripening among officials 
and functionaries of the republic over the 
same period of time, appears to have been 
a conspiracy to undermine precisely the in- 
stitution and practices of self-government.” 

And just a little more of MacLeish as he 
narrows in: “To govern themselves a peo- 
ple need to know and this [the Watergate], 
as we see more and more clearly, confession 
by confession, explanation, has been a con- 
spiracy to keep the people from knowing, to 
corrupt and distort and misrepresent what 
the people need to know if they are to vote 
for their representatives and administrators 
and to oversee the government conducted in 
their name.” 

To all appearances, officials in this admin- 
istration were trying to steal our precious 
right to make a fair assessment of the candi- 
dates and thereby to make a fair and honest 
choice for the position we honor the most; 
the presidency. That was what was so ter- 
ribly wrong about what happened in the 
Watergate affair. 

Also, a former member of this admin- 
istration, who was afforded a particularly 
good look at what happened in the Water- 
gate episode (although he has not been im- 
plicated himself), recently told a reporter 
there was another rather “hidden evil about 
Watergate: 

“What the public should really be con- 
cerned about is how close this administra- 
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tion came to getting away with Watergate. 
There were probably 25 people involved. Yet 
the ‘cover-up’ was so well-conceived and 
beautifully coordinated that it almost suc- 
ceeded. If it had not been for Judge Sirica; 
if McCord had not talked; if one or two 
other things had not happened; all of this 
might have been bottled up forever. What 
people should be thinking about is this: If 
the executive was able to come this close this 
time on this major invasion of their rights— 
what might some other administration do? 
That’s the real lesson of Watergate.” 

So now we come back to Senator McGovern. 
Were he in the White House today, he cer- 
tainly would not be the historic President 
Mr. Nixon, with his great achievements in 
foreign relations, has become. But without 
knowing what kind of a president Mr. Mc- 
Govern would be today, it is still possible 
and relevant to underscore the obvious: He 
and his administration would be untarnished 
by this frightful scandal. 

And he would be a president whose stature 
would not have been Watergate-impaired at 
@ most important time in our history—the 
week that Leonid I. Brezhnev, the Soviet 
Communist Party leader, came knocking on 
our door. 

Also—and quite clearly—Mr, McGovern 
would not have Watergate hanging over his 
head, diverting him and keeping him from 
giving his full attention to the national 
urgencies, both at home and abroad. 


BRITAIN FINALLY LEARNS—WHEN 
WILL WE? 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, a friend of 
mine in Raleigh, N.C., Edwin S. Pou, sent 
me a copy of the publication, Virginia 
Road Builder, which in its June issue 
contained an editorial by the publisher, 
Mr. Frank A. Howard. Mr. Howard is also 
engineer-director of the Virginia Road 
Builders Association. 

Mr. Pou suggested that I would be in- 
terested in Mr. Howard's editorial, 
headed “Britain Finally Learns—When 
Will We?” Mr. Pou was right, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The editorial is indeed of interest, 
and I think Senators will also find it 
instructive. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Howard’s excellent editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BRITAIN FINALLY LEARNS—WHEN WILL WE? 

The British have finally learned that a pa- 
ternalistic government of the welfare state 
won't work, They went into full bloom with 
the welfare state at the close of World War 
II. It has forced them to “achieve” the low- 
est rate of growth among the industrial na- 
tions of Europe. 

The conservatives, who won the last elec- 
tion in England have cut taxes, cut subsidies, 
cut back on big government, cut medicare, 
and cut welfare to those with the money to 
pay and the ability to work, They have tried 
both nationalization and socialism and found 
that they were economic poison which led 
them to the brink of disaster. They have 
taken the first step back toward the capital- 
istic incentive that sustained them as a great 
nation as long as they practiced it. 

What I can’t understand is that in the face 
of the dismal failure of the welfare state in 
Britain why our politicians and our govern- 
ment continue to use It as a model for our 
own welfare programs. By what line of rea- 
soning do our own economic whiz bangs in 
Washington decide to sacrifice capitalism for 
the welfare state. 
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Since industrial capitalism is required to 
support the welfare state, I’m at a complete 
loss to understand why the welfare statists 
are trying so hard to kill the goose that’s 
laying the golden eggs. They would be well 
advised to support the capitalistic principles 
of profit that makes their very existence pos- 
sible. They'd better realize that there must be 
profits to sustain the confiscatory taxation 
that pays the welfare. 

Everything of value in this world has been 
created by the motive for profit, either mone- 
tary or psychic. The very rise and mainte- 
nance of socialism and the welfare state has 
been made possible only by the profit moti- 
vated capitalism that supplied the wealth to 
pay the bills. 

The one thing that capitalism absolutely 
requires, and that socialism and the welfare 
state completely ignores, is responsibility. 

If it hadn't been for capitalism there 
wouldn't be any modern welfare state be- 
cause there wouldn't be any funds to support 
it. I'm wondering just how much further the 
welfare state can be pushed in America with- 
out milking the capitalistic cow to death. 
The taxpaying sheep might rebel. You know 
you can sheer a sheep many times, but you 
can skin him only once! 

I believe that people are finally waking up, 
and becoming aware and concerned about the 
wasteful squandering of their tax monies by 
our bumbling bureaucrats. Every day more 
people are becoming disillusioned with the 
direction in which our government is travel- 
ing. 

Somehow, someway, someday, when infla- 
tion and the welfare state ends, as histori- 
cally it always has, in economic and social 
disaster, we must stop and rebuild the herit- 
age of pride of accomplishment that we 
have lost in our social and moral decline of 
the last 40 years. Let’s hope and pray that we 
don’t go so far overboard we can’t get back 
in the boat. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
STRONG PROGRAM FOR TRAIN- 
ING OF PERSONNEL IN GERON- 
TOLOGY—COMMENDS SENATOR 
CHILES 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Committee on Aging 
held hearings on “Training Needs in 
Gerontology.” 

These hearings were called at the 
direction of the committee’s newest ma- 
jority member—the able Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES). I commend Sena- 
tor CHILES for his leadership in conduct- 
ing this timely inquiry on a very vital 
subject. 

A major focus of these hearings was 
the administration’s proposal to phase 
out funding for the title IVA training 
program under the Older Americans Act. 
This decision, it seems to me, should be 
reversed because the need for additional 
trained personnel in the field of aging 
is urgent and growing rapidly. Without 
an adequate number of suitably trained 
individuals to provide essential services 
for the aged, recent legislative victories 
for the elderly can be largely negated. 

During its brief existence, the Admin- 
istration on Aging training program has 
proved to be a prudent investment for 
our Nation, the aged, and service person- 
nel in the field of aging. Instead of being 
abruptly terminated, the program should 
be continued—and quite possibly ex- 
panded—to respond to the increased 
demand. 
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Leading experts in the field of aging, 
who testified at these hearings, also 
shared this viewpoint. They were in near 
unanimous agreement that the adminis- 
tration’s decision, if allowed to stand, 
could severely undermine training ef- 
forts in gerontology. 

For these reasons, I am hopeful that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
will reject the administration’s proposal 
and will vote to restore funding for the 
title IVA training program. 

At the recent Committee on Aging 
hearings I had an opportunity to express 
my thoughts on this subject as well as 
other important issues concerning train- 
ing needs in gerontology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my testimony at the Commit- 
tee on Aging hearings on “Training 
Needs in Gerontology” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
AT HEARING ON “TRAINING NEEDS In GER- 
ONTOLOGY," By THE U.S. SENATE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. Chairman, at the outset I wish to con- 
gratulate you for calling these timely hear- 
ings on “Training Needs in Gerontology.” 

Quite clearly, one of the most pressing 
problems in the field of aging today is the 
dearth of trained personnel to provide es- 
sential services which the elderly so desper- 
ately need. 

This fundamental fact of life was docu- 
mented very forcefully in a recent report— 
entitled “Research and Training in Gerontol- 
ogy’’—prepared by the Gerontological So- 
ciety. In fact, the Gerontological Society gave 
this candid assessment: 

“The gap between the need for trained 
personnel and the capacities of present train- 
ing programs is so great that there is no 
danger in overtraining for several decades.” 

Literally mundreds of thcusands of indi- 
viduals must be trained over the next five 
years to respond to the growing service re- 
quirements in the field of aging. By 1978 it 
is projected that there will be a need for an 
additional 50,000 licensed practical nurses; 
16,000 registered nurses; 24,000 recreation 
leaders and specialists; 3,900 physical thera- 
pists; and 3,225 nutrition project directors. 

Moreover, during the next 27 years the 
elderly population is expected to increase 
markedly. By the turn of the century it is 
estimated that anywhere from 40 to 45 mil- 
lion Americans will have had their 65th 
birthday. In terms of sheer numbers then, 
we, as a Nation, have a vital stake in train- 
ing persons to provide services for this rap- 
idly expanding age group. 

In recognition of this clearcut need, the 
Congress—in the recently enacted Older 
Americans Comprehensive Services Amend- 
ments—called for an all out effort to meet 
the critical shortage of trained perscnnel for 
programs in gerontology. One such example is 
that the Commission on Aging was directed 
to develop a national plan to train persons 
in the field of aging. 

However, the Administration still stead- 
fastly insists on requesting no funds for the 
Title IVA Training program—the lifeline of 
our Nation's efforts to develop necessary 
manpower in gerontology. 

If this decision is allowed to stand, it can 
have the effect of crippling the training pro- 
gram under the Older Americans Act. 

This seems especially shortsighted and ill- 
advised, in my judgment, because the 1973 
Amendments to the Older Americans Act sig- 
nificantly expanded service programs for the 
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elderly. But without adequately trained per- 
sonnel, these programs, which offer great 
promise for aged and aging Americans, will 
be seriously undermined—and quite possi- 
bly rendered useless or ineffective. 

In my own State of West Virginia, I have 
had an opportunity to see firsthand some of 
the outstanding achievements of the AoA 
training program. These training efforts have 
already produced substantial dividends for 
elderly West Virginians. For example, stu- 
dents trained at West Virginia University 
have helped to organize an agency to admin- 
ister a meals on wheels program in Morgan- 
town. This program has not only had an 
immeasurable impact on the psychological 
outlook of the aged being served nutritious 
meals, but it has also enabled them to live 
independently in their own homes. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal funding for train- 
ing under the Older Americans Act has re- 
peatediy proved to be a sound investment 
for our Nation, the elderly, and the partici- 


pants in the program. 
For these reasons, I wish to reaffirm my 


strong support for continuation and expan- 
sion of the Title IVA Training program. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERALLY 
FUNDED WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note that on June 26, 1973, the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare proposed a revision of regula- 
tions first proposed on June 16, 1972, re- 
garding citizenship and alienage eligibil- 
ity for federally funded welfare pro- 
grams. 

These regulations were intended to im- 
plement the Supreme Court decision in 
Graham v. Richardson, 403 U.S. 365 
(1971), and would have required as a 
condition for approval of State plans un- 
der title I, IV-A, X, XIV, XVI or XIX of 
the Social Security Act, that these State 
plans not exclude any individual other- 
wise eligible on the basis of his citizen- 
ship or alien status. The effect of these 
regulations, however, would have been to 
require the States to provide public as- 
sistance to aliens not lawfully admitted 
to this country. 

The magnitude of the problems these 
regulations would have created for States 
such as my own State of Texas cannot 
easily be assessed. To begin with, neither 
the State of Texas nor the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service really knows 
how many illegal aliens are actually in 
Texas. Nevertheless, it has been reliably 
estimated by State officials that possibly 
as many as 500,000 illegal aliens might be 
in Texas at any given point in time. Cer- 
tainly, if the State were forced to expand 
its eligibility roles to this extent, a grave 
crisis would threaten the very integrity of 
its fiscal structure. More importantly, 
however, would be the effect such action 
would have in penalizing those families 
and lawful residents of the State of Texas 
who are deserving of public assistance. 

The regulations now proposed, as re- 
vised on July 26, 1973— 

Require that a State plan must include 
any otherwise eligible resident of the United 
States who is either a citizen or an alien law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence or 
otherwise permanently residing in the United 
States under code of law; and must exclude 
any individual who is not lawfully in this 
country. 
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I applaud this decision on the part of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
and urge that the regulations, as revised, 
be implemented with expediency. 


THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate adopted the Agriculture 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1974. 
I was pleased to support this legislation 
which included within its provisions ap- 
propriations for the Soil Conservation 
Service. As our Nation’s principal con- 
servation agency on private land, the 
Soil Conservation Service is a prime ex- 
ample of the success achieved in conser- 
vation through leadership provided by 
local soil conservation districts. The ben- 
efits of conservation expertise possessed 
by participants in the soil conservation 
programs are being brought to bear on 
the solution of a rapidly increasing va- 
riety of problems. 

The Soil Conservation Service through 
the local districts has contributed over 
90 water supply reservoirs serving almost 
500,000 people; 112 reservoirs providing 
6.2 million user-days of recreation; as 
well as many acres of improved wildlife 
habitat associated with these works. 
Conservation works are estimated to re- 
duce erosion by an additional 30 million 
tons each of the last 2 years for a total 
reduction of 200 million tons below what 
might have been lost without this work. 
Drainage systems have been provided for 
over 1,000,000 acres and irrigation sys- 
tems for over 250,000 acres. 

Of equal significance, expanding sub- 
urbs, housing developments, industrial 
growth, airports, highways, parks, school 
facilities—the elements of rapid urban- 
ization—are being built upon land that 
was only a few years ago agricultural 
land. Though Idaho is basically rural, 
urban centers such as Boise, Twin Falls, 
Pocatello, Idaho Falls, Lewiston, and 
Moscow are growing. Idaho is also ex- 
periencing a mushrooming of recreation 
and vacation-type developments. Basic 
natural resource data and careful plan- 
ning are required to guide this growth 
and development in an orderly fashion. 

The real need for SCS programs, how- 
ever, revolves around the fact that Idaho 
is a State of small communities and in- 
dividual farms. As an agriculture State— 
in fact, agriculture is still developing in 
many areas of my State—the need and 
demand for the help offered by soil con- 
servation districts continues to grow. 

However, during a time when there is 
increasing awareness of the need to pro- 
tect the environment and when we al- 
ready have an established and proven 
reservoir of conservationists from SCS 
projects, this administration advocates 
the cutting back of Soil Conservation 
Service funding for fiscal year 1974. The 
administration proposed in its fiscal year 
1974 budget to cut overall Soil Conserva- 
tion Service programs by $28 million over 
last year’s budget. These proposed cuts 
are advocated in spite of the fact that 
soil surveys and other essential data are 
lagging far behind the need for such 
information. 

Last year, the administration placed 
manpower ceilings upon the SCS so that 
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personnel were not available to utilize 
the funds appropriated by the Congress 
nor was there sufficient manpower to 
carry out the programs of the SCS. This 
year, however, the situation is far more 
serious because of the proposed cutbacks. 

In Idaho, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice had approximately 240 permanent 
full-time people in 1966. They have been 
reduced to approximately 190 people at 
this time and projected losses due to 
funding and personnel ceilings will take 
them down to less than 170 people by the 
end of fiscal 1974. This means fewer 
technical people to provide assistance to 
our soil conservation districts. 

The people of Idaho, and I am sure 
throughout the Nation, are not happy 
about the prospects of a reduction in an 
agency so dedicated to helping our people, 
both rural and urban, make wise use of 
the land through proven conservation 
practices. I cannot emphasize enough 
that the SCS is a showcase of the best 
team efforts of Government and its peo- 
ple. Landowners themselves make the de- 
cisions under SCS programs and the Soil 
Conservation Service furnishes the tech- 
nical information necessary to help land- 
owners and operators evaluate their 
problems and arrive at practical eco- 
nomic solutions. 

What the environment needs is not less 
emphasis on the programs conducted 
under the Soil Conservation Service—the 
apparent goal of the administration— 
but more. 

During this past year I have received 
numerous letters from soil conservation 
districts throughout Idaho urging that 
SCS funding be maintained and in- 
creased. Bill Clark, legislative chairman 
of the Idaho Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, visited with me earlier 
this year and brought with him several 
dozen letters from district chairmen 
throughout Idaho again urging that SCS 
receive adequate funding. I would like 
to read excerpts from some of those 
letters: 

We certainly agree that federal spending 
must be cut, but believe deep cuts in going 
conservation programs is the wrong place to 
start. We believe foreign aid and military ex- 
penditures are far better candidates for the 
budgetary axe. A re-evaluation of priorities 
certainly is in order. The importance of a 
continuing strong national conservation 
movement which our district organization 
has provided cannot be over-emphasized. 
Anything reducing the amount and quality 
of technical assistance available through 
USDA agencies certainly will have a detri- 
mental effect on our future district pro- 
grams. Please do everything you can, 

Soil conservation districts are constantly 
being given broader areas of responsibility 
and involvement. Special types of technical 
assistance are being requested by communi- 
ties, units of government, state agencies, and 
groups. The district tries to place these re- 
quests on a realistic priority schedule. This 
is becoming increasingly difficult to achieve 
with the supply of technicians presently 
available. It seems we are asked to play the 
same old game year after year, and it be- 
comes very discouraging and completely un- 
realistic. That is “Do more with less.” 

We are completing our long range program 
with a new outlook of helping groups and 
units of government. This is a far reaching 
program and will require more technical 
assistance than we are presently able to 
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furnish. We are the pioneers in innovating 
animal waste pollution control measures... . 

But at that we have just barely scratched 
the surface in what needs to be done. We 
must find some means of continuing to help 
the individual farmer or rancher with his 
pollution problems. 

In summary I will say that no matter 
which direction we look we see expanding 
demands for the services of both SCD and 
SCS personnel. Demands created by an in- 
creasing public awareness of the need for 
soil and water conservation, environmental 
improvement, and pollution abatement, De- 
mands created by population growth and 
increased acreages of farmland. 

Couple this with a present shortage of 
technical personnel and a possible reduction 
of personnel in the future, and it becomes 
quite apparent that we cannot continue to 
meet the demands placed upon our time. 


I commend Members of the House and 
the Senate for their foresight in refusing 
to accept the President’s budget request 
and for increasing the funding of the 
SCS. I am hopeful that the funds appro- 
priated will be of sufficient. amount to 
carry forth the beneficial work of the 
SCS. 

Mr. President, I support the efforts of 
Soil Conservation Districts and I com- 
mend the Senate for granting the Soil 
Conservation Service the funds so vitally 
needed by soil conservation districts in 
Idaho and throughout the Nation. 


OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND 
SAFE STREETS ACT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the law en- 
forcement education program con- 
tained in the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act, the Senate voted to 
extend yesterday, was established to help 
law enforcement personnel to upgrade 
their professional capabilities. Un- 
fortunately, section 406 of the act was 
drafted in such a manner to penalize 
law enforcement officers who work for 
more than one law enforcement agency 
during the 2-year service period required 
following completion of training funded 
by this law. For example, under the pres- 
ent interpretation of this section, an indi- 
vidual who takes a course that is paid for 
under the act and begins work in one law 
enforcement agency cannot transfer to 
another law enforcement agency in the 
2-year service period without being 
forced to repay the amount of assistance 
provided for training. This is an in- 
equitable situation and I do not believe 
this to be the intent of the authors of this 
act. Therefore, earlier this year, I sub- 
mitted a bill, S. 977, to correct this prob- 
lem, S. 977 would change section 406 of 
the act (42 U.S.C. 3746) to read “a law 
enforcement agency” instead of “the law 
enforcement agency.” This change would 
not restrict an individual from working 
for more than one law enforcement 
agency during the 2-year service period 
and would ccrrect current inequities in 
the act with regard to section 406. 

I am happy to see that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Chairman McCLeLLAaN and Sena- 
tor Hruska, and the Senate incorporated 
S. 977 in the bill and would hope that this 
change will not be disturbed by the con- 
ference committee. 
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MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the fu- 
ture role of the United States in the im- 
portant area of international trade is 
a major concern facing Congress. Many 
important questions must be asked and 
analyzed by all Members in order to ob- 
tain an accurate understanding of the 
situation. Not the least important aspect 
is the operation of the multinational 
corporation. Lately, there has been such 
a blizzard of articles and studies about 
the multinational firm that it is hard to 
isolate the relevant facts. 

A series of articles recently appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal serves as a 
useful source of information. The sec- 
ond article in the series deals with the 
interrelationship of capital flows and the 
multinational corporation, It seems that 
as these international conglomerates in- 
vest overseas and acquire huge amounts 
of foreign currencies, they exaggerate 
the already declining position of the 
dollar. This article quotes one represent- 
ative of a New York bank as saying, mat- 
ter-of-factly, that “certainly” we specu- 
late against the dollar. 

Such unregulated activity should not 
be tolerated. The Hartke-Burke trade 
proposal meets this problem head on. The 
Hartke approach would regulate the ex- 
portation of capital abroad from U.S.- 
based multinational firms. The President 
would have the authority to regulate the 
outflow of funds to other countries for 
private investment by American citizens 
or corporations whenever he determines 
that employment in the United States 
would be decreased by such a capital 
transaction. Violations of the act or reg- 
ulations issued under it would be pun- 
ished by criminal penalties. 

Mr. President, I urge all Members to 
sincerely consider the grave implications 
facing the U.S. economic system if the 
multinational corporation remains un- 
controlled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 19, 1973] 
Many CRITICS CHARGE MULTINATIONAL FIRMS 

CREATE MONEY CRISES—CORPORATE CUR- 

RENCY MOVES ARE CITED BUT COMPANIES CALL 

Tactics “DEFENSIVE"’—A WARNING TO THE 

PEASANTS 

(By Charles N. Stabler) 

Lonpon.—They can, and they do, force un- 
wanted changes in the various values of na- 
tional currencies, They strongly influence in- 
terest rates throughout the world. Through a 
combination of sophistication and sheer size, 
they often manage to evade governmental 
economic policies, In fact, in the pantheon of 
demons plaguing financial markets around 
the globe, they now have displaced the leg- 
endary gnomes of Zurich, the ultrasecretive 
Swiss bankers, as the chief culprit blamed 
for recurrent instability and breakdowns. 

They are the world's multinational cor- 
porations—the giant firms and banks that 
operate through subsidiaries scattered 
around the globe. The marketing of their 
goods and services, in fact, knows few bound- 
aries. They deal in nearly all of the world’s 
currencies. 

The multinationals are currently the cen- 
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ter of a storm of controversies. Devious 
political doings, irregular labor practices, un- 
fair competitive strategies—all these and 
more have been alleged as standard prac- 
tices of the multinational corporation. But of 
all the controversies, the most complex con- 
cerns the multinationals’ highly mobile 
money. To wit: It is increasingly argued that 
no nation nor any international monetary 
system can withstand the multinationals’ fi- 
nancial power. 

“Much of the funds which flow interna- 
tionally during (a monetary) crisis doubt- 
lessly is a multinational corporation origin,” 
says a recent, massive study by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. The companies don't deny 
this assertion. But whether they indeed 
possess the enormous power attributed to 
them by some of the world's financiers is 
open to varying opinions, 

Nowhere are there more opinions on the 
subject of multinationals than here in this 
English capital's financial district, the so- 
called City of London. Here has traditionally 
been located the nerve center of what is 
called the Eurodollar market—that is, dol- 
lars on deposit in Europe and therefore be- 
yond the purview of U.S. government con- 
trol, With the growth of multinationals, this 
market has vastly diversified to the point 
that it is more appropriately measured in 
“Eurocurrency,” consisting, say, of Euroyen or 
Euromarks—a kind of world money that in- 
tegrates, sometimes to their discomfort, the 
financial markets of the various nations. 

The power to move these deposits among 
banks in different countries is wielded by a 
variety of sources, ranging from the central 
banks of nations to wealthy individuals. But 
these days, such assets are largely controlled 
by the multinationa! banks and corporations. 
And if the multinationals’ power is regarded 
in some quarters as threatening the world’s 
financial structure, the multinationals them- 
selves, while by no means minimizing their 
role in world finance, frequently maintain 
that their monetary maneuvering is purely 
defensive—an effort. in fact, to play a legiti- 
mate business game without being at the 
mercy of changes in the value of their chips. 

PLANNING AHEAD 


“The international treasurer must try to 
avoid a serious economic book loss to the 
company in dollar terms on account of even 
small changes in foreign currency values 
against the dollar,” says William F. Ryan, 
international finance director of one of the 
great multinationals, Allied Chemical Corp. 
“To do so, he plans ahead to keep a bal- 
anced position in his financial assets and lia- 
bilities overseas, For example, if the deutsche 
mark is a relatively stronger currency against 
the dollar and the Italian lira is a relatively 
weaker currency against the dollar and a 
chinge in the mark-lira rate is likely, he 
would prudently aim to increase his mark 
financial assets and decrease his mark lia- 
bilities, while decreasing his lira assets and 
increasing his lira liabilities.” 

But if the rationale is obvious—the multi- 
national company offsets its losses in one 
currency (translated into dollars) with gains 
from another—so, too, is the result: The 
weakness of the currency that is dumped is 
aggravated and the strength of the sought- 
after currency is enhanced, And while inter- 
national trade has always involved this proc- 
ess, the growth of multinational corporations 
in recent years—along with improvements in 
intercontinental communications—has sent 
the size and speed of capital flows soaring 
and, critics say, has consequently accelerated 
the pace of world monetary crises. 

Here in London, Christopher Tugendhat, 
who represents the City in Parliament (much 
as if Wall Street had its own Congressman), 
remarks on a kind of “go-go” fever that has 
increasingly pervaded the control centers 
of multinational money management. In a 
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recent book, he points out that when per- 
formance-oriented mutual fund managers all 
follow each other in and out of the same 
stocks, “upward and downward swings (in 
prices) are invariably exaggerated,” He adds: 
“In certain circumstances, the same applies 
to currencies,” 
A FEW EXCUSES 


True, few deny that sometimes the multi- 
nationals enter into monetary maneuvering 
because they simply can’t do otherwise—that 
there is in actuality much to buttress their 
claims that their moves are defensive. A New 
York banker, for example, analyzing the 
genesis of the most recent currency crisis 
(which resulted in the second devaluation of 
the dollar) says, “Our big customers (multi- 
national corporations) weren't in it at the 
start, and they held back quite a while; they 
thought it would blow over. But as it kept 
building up, they finally had to step in and 
protect themselves.” (This particular pro- 
tection involved short sales of borrowed dol- 
lars and purchases of Swiss francs, German 
marks and Japanese yen.) 

But despite what they say is their avowed 
dedication to purely defensive money man- 
agement, the temptation for multinations to 
use their financial prowess in speculative 
ventures is sometimes too great to be sup- 
pressed, “Certainly we take uncovered (spec- 
ulative) positions in currencies,” says the 
representative of a New York bank here in 
London, “and it can be very profitable.” 

Considering the size of the multinationals’ 
assets, it isn't surprising that any moves on 
their part—speculative or otherwise—are 
greeted with concern, not only in the City 
and on Wall Street, but in Washington and 
Whitehall as well, According to the Tariff 
Commission study, for example, private in- 
stitutions on the international financial 
scene controlled some $268 billion in short- 
term liquid assets at the end of 1971. By 
comparison, the reserves of the world’s ma- 
jor central banks—the foreign exchange 
holdings that they use to buy or sell cur- 
rencies to defend against unwanted price 
changes—come to less than $68 billion. Ger- 
many, for example, has about $22 billion in 
foreign exchange reserves, France has $5 bil- 
lion, Great Britain $4 billion and Japan $17 
billion, 

(According to some major banks and cor- 
porations, the Tariff Commission figure is 
unrealistic and thereby distorts the compari- 
son between the wealth of the multina- 
tionals and the central banks. Economists at 
New York’s First National City Bank, for 
example, term the commission's estimate for 
the corporations “naughty numbers” and say 
it includes about $138 billion in nonliquid 
assets and double-counting. But even if 
this figure were to be subtracted, the multi- 
national treasury would still be more than 
enough to precipitate a crisis in the event 
of even slight maneuvering. In the currency 
crisis that led up to the most recent dollar 
devaluation, well under $10 billion was suf- 
ficient to break down the alignment of ex- 
change rates agreed on 14 months earlier at 
the Smithsonian Institution and, in fact, 
to sink the whole monetary system.) 

Further enhancing the power of the multi- 
nationals is the fact that they can bring 
about major changes in a nation's balance 
of payments even without outright trans- 
fers of funds. The process is familiarly called 
“leads and lags,” and its effect can be devas- 
tating. An example: Great Britain in one 
recent month had export-and-import pay- 
ment flows totaling $4.3 billion and a trade 
deficit of $260 million. If, because of doubts 
about the pound, British importers has- 
tened payments and exporters respectively 
delayed collections by 10%—which is well 
within the realm of possibility—the nation‘s 
trade deficit would have widened to $699 
million, 
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A nation can, of course, almost entirely 
seal its borders against money flows and 
thereby prevent such swings, The Soviet 
Union, China and other countries with tight 
economic controls and currencies that aren’t 
readily convertible are cases in point. But 
such preventive medicine has its side 
effects in that investments are blocked and 
trade is effectively strangled. 

How then can national money managers 
curb speculative, and disruptive, flows of 
capital while not frightening off wanted in- 
vestment and trade? In the wake of each 
recent currency crisis, nations have tried 
to deal with this dilemma in a variety of 
ways. France, for example, has a two-tier cur- 
rency; the price of francs used in trade is 
supported against some other European cur- 
rencies, while the price of francs used in 
internal financial transactions floats in re- 
sponse to market forces. Several other na- 
tions now have what might be called nega- 
tive interest rates on deposits from nonresi- 
dents in their banks; the nonresident has 
to pay the bank to withdraw money. 


SKINNING THE CAT 


But such controls, money men say, really 
don't work very well in the long run. “There 
are too many ways to skin a cat,” says a 
New York foreign exchange dealer. By way of 
example, he cites the case of a Latin Amer- 
ican subsidiary of a large multinational 
company. The subsidiary was amassing 
large profits, the dollar value of which was 
threatened by an almost certain revaluation 
of the host country’s currency. And the 
country's weak balance of payments, which 
had precipitated the idea of revaluation, had 
already caused it to block companies from 
exporting assets to a safer haven. 

The solution: On orders from headquarters, 
employes throughout the company’s world- 
wide network began to order all their airline 
tickets through the Latin American sub- 
sidiary. This ploy drained away the sub- 
sidiary’s endangered profits to the tune of 
about $100,000 a year and served the dual 
purpose of trimming expenses for the com- 
pany's other affiliates. 

Indeed, multinationals have proved to be 
exceedingly versatile at outwitting national 
economic policies. Take the case of a devalu- 
ation stemming from a country’s desire to 
curb inflation. Knowing that companies will 
often try to circumvent devaluation to main- 
tain profit margins by simply raising prices, 
the move to devalue a currency is often ac- 
companied by price controls. But a clever 
multinational management, anticipating de- 
valuation, will prior to the devaluation 
announce an artificially high price for its 
products, which it then quietly sells at a 
discount; when devaluation occurs, the com- 
pany simply eliminates the discount, thereby 
maintaining its profit margin. 

“Tf necessity is the mother of invention, 
restrictions must certainly be the father in 
ingenuity,” says Yves-Andre Istel of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co, And other observers agree that 
such ingenuity will continue to triumph, 
since the benefits of trade and investment 
among nations are generally too desirable for 
governments to have them institute more re- 
strictive controls. 

“Bureaucrats and governments keep trying 
to control markets, but history proves they 
can't,” asserts Vilo Vesel, managing director 
of the Paris-based international arm of 
Smith, Barney & Co. He adds: “Thomas 
Aquinas kept warning the peasants they 
would go to hell if they raised the price of 
potatoes. But people took the chance and 
raised the prices anyhow.” 

In terms of the Eurodollar market, this 
situation means that efforts to control the 
market by one nation or a group of nations 
would simply drive it elsewhere—to the 
Bahamas, say, or to Zurich or indeed any- 
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where it could operate free of control. This 
eventuality isn’t lost on the British, whose 
authorities reject the idea of regulating the 
Eurodollar by controlling financial inter- 
mediaries in London—even though it was 
through the Eurodollar market that $3 bil- 
lion flooded into England in a matter of days 
last year, knocking the pound sterling off its 
fixed peg and into a float that still continues. 
The British reasoning, of course, is that any 
effort to restrict Eurodollar operations would 
simply deprive London of the business. 

(Many nations do control participation by 
their own residents in the Eurodoliar mar- 
ket. But there is no supranational control 
and there is little confidence such control 
could ever come about.) 

The British have perhaps learned a lesson 
from what some consider to be a U.S. mis- 
take. A recent study by Rimmer de Vries, 
international economist of New York’s Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., indicates U.S. efforts 
to shore up the nation’s balance of payments 
by restricting financial outflows “are respon- 
sible for the export of the international 
banking business of U.S. banks. 

“The U.S. is the largest industrial country 
and has the most advanced banking system 
and the best developed money and capital 
markets in the world and therefore should be 
a much more important international finan- 
cial center than it has been,” Mr. de Vries 
says. “The enormous expansion of interna- 
tional financial activity in the past decade 
or more has largely bypassed the US. be- 
cause of restraints and regulations.” (One 
major result in order to compete in interna- 
tional markets. U.S. banks have sharply ex- 
panded their overseas operations and created 
353,000 jobs in the process, all outside the 
US.) 

CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE? 


In fact, most analysts say the Eurodollar 
market has more advantages than disadvan- 
tages for the world monetary structure. “On 
balance, most observers would agree that the 
Eurodollar market has been a major con- 
structive force in the financing of economic 
growth and expanded international trade,” 
John J. Balles, president of the Federal Re- 
Serve Bank of San Francisco, said in a recent 
analysis. 

One advantage, Eurodollar proponents 
contend, is that the market is an increasingly 
important source of capital for companies 
and governments, For example, the invest- 
ment banking firm of White, Weld & Co. says 
that last year’s new issues of international 
bonds sold in the Eurodollar market totaled 
a record $5.66 billion, some $2 billion more 
than in 1971 and more than double the 1970 
figure. The bonds were denominated in 10 
different currencies and combinations of cur- 
rencies, with Eurodollars accounting for $3.2 
billion. (Affiliates of U.S. companies borrowed 
$1.5 billion of the total.) 

“The record volume of new-issue activity 
again amply demonstrated the resilience and 
adaptability of the international bond mar- 
ket,” White Weld says. 

If the Eurodollar market is here to stay, is 
there any ready solution to the multina- 
tional corporations’ potential for transmit- 
ting monetary strains from nation to nation? 
Apparently not. And the reason, some ana- 
lysts argue, is that the disruptive problem 
of short-term capital flows brought on by 
multinational corporate activity is basically 
& symptom rather than a cause of world 
monetary malaise. 

“Regulation of the Eurodollar market isn't 
simply a technical matter but is rather an 
aspect of the broader problem of interna- 
tional monetary cooperation,” says an early 
study of the question by Donald R. Hodg- 
man, & professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. “This in turn merges into the 
still broader issues of international economic 
and political cooperation.” 
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WORDS OF WISDOM FROM THE 
SENATE’S YOUNGEST MEMBER 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, much has 
been said and written about the Water- 
gate scandal and how it relates to the 
Republican Party. Recently the Mar- 
quette Mining Journal commented edi- 
torially on a speech delivered by the 
youngest Member of this body, Senator 
JOSEPH BIDEN, Jr., of Delaware. 

His words of wisdom are worthy of the 
attention of all Americans, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor Party’s FAULT 

Clipping one’s opponent on the football 
field is bad enough. What the Watergate con- 
spirators did was like slipping sleeping pills 
into the other team’s water bucket. 

In other words, it was an entirely different 
category of offense from the usual nasty 
tricks political rivals play on one another. 

The homely image of the playing field was 
suggested by Sen. Joseph R. Biden Jr., Demo- 
crat from Delaware, speaking at a recent 
City Club Forum in Cleveland as a last-min- 
ute substitute for one of the many casualties 
of the Watergate explosion—resigned White 
House aide John D. Ehriichman. 

“The importance of Watergate is not the 
bugging of telephones, it is the massive as- 
sault on the system,” said Biden, “—elimi- 
nating the field of contenders and subvert- 
ing the system. 

“If the allegations are true, then those who 
took part in it crippled the other team before 
it got on the playing field.” 

Yet the senator warned his fellow Demo- 
crats that it would be morally wrong to 
blame the Republican party for Watergate. 
As a party, the Republicans had nothing to 
do with it. 

Not only that, he pointed out, but not one 
person involved so far is a politician. They 
are all administrative bureaucrats. 

“We are a product of our political sys- 
tem,” said Biden. “What holds us together 
as a nation are not cultural ties as in other 
countries but political ties. We are able to 
move forward because of politics. If we bring 
down a great political party, we bring down 
our political system.” 

At 30 years of age, Biden is the nation’s 
youngest senator. He makes more sense than 
some of the solons who have been in office 
that long. 


THE FUEL OIL SUPPLY PROBLEMS 
FACING NEW ENGLAND INDE- 
PENDENT MARKETERS AND CON- 
SUMERS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, earlier 
this week, Mr. Duke R. Ligon, Director 
of the Office of Oil and Gas of the De- 
partment of the Interior, addressed the 
12th annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Fuel Institute in Boston, The In- 
stitute is an association of 1,143 inde- 
pendent retail and wholesale home heat- 
ing oil dealers and distributors in the six 
State region. Its members market nearly 
80 percent of the No. 2 fuel oil in New 
England, as well as substantial quanti- 
ties of gasoline and No. 6 fuel oil. 

Mr. Ligon gave a very frank analysis 
of the fuel oil supply problems facing 
New England independent marketers 
and consumers. His presentation was a 
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refreshing contrast to the bland, re- 
assuring—and often misleading—state- 
ments provided by Federal oil officials 
in years past. Mr. Ligon made clear that 
we are facing a difficult period and that 
additional steps need be taken if we 
are to avoid a serious fuel oil supply 
crisis during the coming winter. 

As one who has fought for recognition 
of New England’s fuel supply problems 
for many years, I appreciate the honesty 
and candor of Mr. Ligon’s remarks. I 
have always felt that the only way to 
solve New England’s supply problem is 
to face it squarely and I believe Mr. 
Ligon has done just that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ligon’s address to the New 
England Fuel Institute be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF DUKE R., LIGON 


The Nation is faced with a classic supply/ 
demand problem. The question is: How will 
we meet energy needs, when we are unable 
to produce enough fuel domestically? 

Your interest centers on gasoline, distil- 
lates, and residual fuel in New England and 
means of meeting demand for these fuels 
during the coming weeks and months. 

Therefore, I will concentrate on these top- 
ics, while attempting to place your concerns 
in perspective with national and interna- 
tional energy relationships. 

As we enter the peak months for gasoline 
usage, a national spotlight has fallen on 
adequacy of supply. 

Gasoline stock levels for pad I-IV (those 
areas east of the Rockies) measured 182.4 
million barrels as of June 15, 1973. 

This is down slightly from the previous 
week, but comparable to inventories last 
year at this time. 

We are encouraged by the building of 
stocks, however, our concern about gasoline 
supplies has not diminished. 

Demand for gasoline is expected to grow 
by some 6 percent over last year. 

If we continue to run refineries at a high 
capacity utilization, as we have done in re- 
cent weeks, we should be able to meet most 
gasoline demand, though spot shortages may 
and are expected to occur. 

Let's look more closely at estimates of 
supply and demand for distillates and resid- 
ual fuel oil in New England for the coming 
winter. 

In 1972 domestic demand for distillates 
grew 8.1 percent over demand during 1971. 

This year, our forecasts indicate demand 
will grow by about 13 percent nationwide, 
with growth in pad I (the east coast) esti- 
mated at about 6 percent. 

Though the percentage is considerably 
lower in the northeast, it is important to 
bear in mind that this area, your area, 
accounts for about 50 percent of domestic 
demand for distillates. 

In other words, growth in the distillate 
market will affect you, whether it occurs in 
your region or not. 

Domestic demand for residual fuels in 
pad I increased 14.6 percent in 1972 over 
over the 1971 figure. 

However, this growth rate can be mislead- 
ing. 

In 1970 people bought resid and stored it. 
Then the following year the northeast ex- 
perienced a mild winter. 

In 1972, when the weather was colder and 
storage not as great, the percentage in- 
crease of resid growth rose sharply. 

When adjustments are made for these un- 
usual circumstances, we come up with an 
estimate of a 10 percent growth rate in resid 
demand for the northeast in 1973. 
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The nationwide growth rate should be very 
similar percentagewise. 

There are three major factors which will 
affect fuels supply this winter: inventories, 
production, and imports. 

At present, inventories of number 2 fuel 
oil are running slightly above the average for 
the last 3 years at this time of year. 

But with the greatly increasing demand, 
we of course need a broader inventory base 
from which to work. 

During the winter of 1973-74, we expect 
refinery capacity to approximate 92 percent 
utilization. 

This would mean that domestic production 
of No. 2 oil would average about 2.7 million 
barrels per day during the winter in districts 
I-IV or the area east of the Rockies. 

The shortfall in supply between what we 
produce domestically and what we need; will 
be made up by imports. 

At present, we estimate No. 2 imports of 
500,000 b/d will be needed in districts I-IV 
for the winter season. 

This daily average is much higher than in 
previous winter seasons, 

The previous comments are the assump- 
tions about supply and demand we have 
made. 

However, there are many factors which can 
affect and will affect these estimates. 

First, the factors which could have a posi- 
tive effect. 

The new oil import program which lifts 
volumetric restrictions should make more 
fuels available. 

For all intents and purposes, the quantita- 
tive restrictions on No. 2 oil were abolished 
in January of this year, and those on resid 
brought into the East Coast, in 1966. 

Now, 50,000 barrels per day of No. 2 will 
be allowed into District I, license fee exempt. 

Resid imports amounting to almost 2.9 
million barrels per day will be license fee 
exempt, whereas they were formerly subject 
to a 514¢ per barrel tariff if under 25 degrees 
API gravity and 1044¢ per barrel if over 25 
degrees API gravity. 

Quantities of number 2 or resid above these 
amounts can be imported if a license fee 
of 15¢ is paid, 

This license fee will rise to 20¢ per barrel 
in November. 

Quite frankly I realize that many of you 
fought for a higher level of license fee exempt 
No. 2 imports. And from your point of view 
I cannot blame you for your effort. 

At the time the import program was re- 
vised, the oil policy committee was under 
tremendous pressures to recommend to the 
President specific actions which would bene- 
fit individual sectors of the energy industry. 

Our goal was to develop an equitable pro- 
gram, and I believe when the program is 
viewed as a whole, we achieved this goal. 

For years, New England has championed 
programs to lift quantitative restrictions on 
importation of fuels. 

I believe that we accomplished a dual pur- 
pose with the new oil import program: we 
initiated a means of increasing fuels sup- 
plies to meet immediate needs, while pro- 
viding incentive for domestic exploration, 
production, and refining. 

Importantly, the differential between the 
license fees for crude and finished products 
should provide the needed incentive to get 
refining capacity in this country growing 
once more. 

We have provided an atmosphere conducive 
to expansion of energy supplies, 

We are waiting to see the results. 

New regulations governing the Oil Import 
Appeals Board supply a mechanism for eas- 
ing specific problems. 

The Oil Import Appeals Board has been 
empowered to grant license fee exempt al- 
locations to those experiencing exceptional 
hardship. 

An independent refiner, marketer, or Jobber 
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can appeal to the Board with the knowledge 
that his request will be dealt with on the 
basis of its merits; the OIAB is no longer 
bound by quantitative limitations. 

But, providing the atmosphere for increas- 
ing fuel supplies may not be enough. 

I'm afraid we will have to wait until the 
winter to see if our efforts bear fruit, 

However, I believe our actions concerning 
oil imports were necessary and positive. 

They will either lead to adequate supplies 
or ameliorate shortages, depending on other 
factors affecting the Nation’s energy supply. 

Now, what possible contingencies could 
contribute to heating oil shortages in New 
England? 

First, if natural gas supplies fail to meet 
levels of demand, oil will be called upon to 
make up the difference. 

As you know, this is the problem we ran 
into in the midwest this past winter. 

In testimony before the cost of living coun- 
cil, the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission said that of the 184 billion cubic 
feet of gas which was curtailed during No- 
vember and December of 1972, an estimated 
84 billion cubic feet was replaced by fuel 
oil and 50 billion cubic feet by distillate 
fuel oil. 

Extrapolating these figures and translating 
these statistics into estimates for the full 
winter season reveals approximately 20 mil- 
lion barrels of distillate oil was needed to 
replace curtailed gas volumes during 1972. 

Moreover, interruptible customers often 
turn to fuel oil when there is a shortage of 
natural gas. 

About 18 percent of our natural gas is 
used by electric utilities and about half of 
this is “interruptible” service. 

Electric utilities have not only had gas 
supplies curtailed and interrupted but have 
been virtually unable to obtain new natural 
gas service. 

Thus the gas shortages, coupled with the 
disqualification of coal for environmental 
reasons, has increased electric utility demand 
for fuel oil dramatically. 

In 1972, for example, the Bureau of Mines 
of the Department of the Interior, reported 
an increase of 26.5 percent in fuel oil used 
by electric utilities over 1971. 

A recent report by the FPC cites that the 
use of natural gas by 267 electric companies 
declined from 861 billion cubic feet in the 
fourth quarter of 1971 to 771 billion cubic 
feet in the fourth quarter of 1972, whereas 
fuel oil usage increased from 106 million 
barrels to 128 million barrels for the same 
period. 

This increase of 240,000 barrels per day 
occurred during the fourth quarter, the very 
time when heating oil demand is at its 
highest. 

Additional strains on fuel oil supplies will 
be encountered if more coal and foreign 
oil are deemed unuseable due to high sulfur 
content. 

I agree wholeheartedly that primary air 
quality standards, which relate to human 
health, must be met. 

However, I believe that, in some cases, 
secondary standards can and must be eased so 
that more foreign fuel is available for use. 

Opening the federal oil import gates will 
do little good if city and states gates are 
closed to foreign fuels. 

We must seek a balance between environ- 
mental goals and societal needs. 

The question is, Where are you burning 
high sulfur fuels and how does this affect 
the surrounding environment? 

High sulfur must be used to supplement 
low sulfur fuels if we are to meet day-to- 
day needs. 

However, work towards attaining second- 
ary air quality standards must also continue. 

While quantitative restrictions on petro- 
leum imports have been lifted, there is still 
the problem of price. 

At present, No. 2 oil delivered to the east 
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coast from the gulf coast costs about 19.5¢ 
per gallon. 

Caribbean No. 2 costs about 20¢; Persian 
Gulf, about 20.5¢ and Italian, about 23.1¢. 

In other words, prices for finished foreign 
oils delivered to the east coast are higher 
than for domestic. 

Unless the Cost of Living Council guide- 
lines are modified or clarified concerning the 
pass through of the cost of foreign oils, these 
higher prices could be a real deterrent to in- 
creased importation. 

Cost of Living Council action is vital to 
both the independent marketer and refiner. 

Adding to economic problems of importing 
oll is the fact that tanker charter rates have 
increased dramatically during the past 
month. 

This is seasonally atypical, as you well 
know. 

I’m sure you're aware that spot charter 
rates in the world are at a level of world- 
scale 258, whereas only one month ago the 
average was worldscale 166. 

This represents an increase of 55 percent 
in just one month. 

At this same time last year, the worldscale 
rate for spot tanker charters was only 65. 

At worldscale 258, it costs more than $3.50 
per barrel to move crude oil from the Middle 
East to the United States. 

The present export controls on Canadian 
finished petroleum products create uncer- 
tainty concerning the availability of fuel oil 
from that area. 

In 1972, imports of No. 2 to the east coast 
were small. 

However, a number of refineries in the 
maritime provinces were being built or ex- 
panded with an eye to the U.S. market. 

At this time, we do not know whether the 
Canadian Government will find excess ca- 
pacity available from these refineries to ex- 
port to the United States. 

The new Canadian ruling does not affect 
resid. 

In sum, if and only if we're able to get 
rolled in prices for foreign oil and environ- 
mental variances, I feel supplies of fuels will 
probably be adequate for the winter heat- 
ing season. 

Without these measures, New England 
fuels will be in very tight, if not short sup- 
ply. 

Many people have suggested that more 
efficient use of energy can spell the differ- 
ence between adequacy and shortage. 

I believe in the value of energy conserva- 
tion and the need to teach an “energy ethic,” 
to use a term coined by Secretary of the In- 
terior Morton. 

I look forward to receiving the recom- 
mendations of the new Office of Energy Con- 
servation. 

I do not believe that we can realistically 
expect a large percentage of the population 
to install better home insulation this year, 
though that would cut down on heating needs 
as well as fuel bills. 

This goal can be achieved, but it will not 
be attained overnight. 

However, other conservation measures can 
be accomplished quickly by increasing pub- 
lic awareness of wasteful practices. 

Certainly this is a worthy goal. 

Some people have asked me what role I 
foresee for the voluntary petroleum alloca- 
tion plan. 

At present, we are reviewing the program 
in light of comments received during four 
days of public hearings. 

Undoubtedly the program will be 
strengthened, however, since we are still 
analyzing hearing information, it would be 
premature for me to suggest what specific 
changes will occur. 

Up to this point, I have talked about fuel 
needs for the coming season. 

However, I believe that these must be 
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placed in proper perspective, indicating 
hopes and problems for the future. 

As indicated in the President's second 
energy message to Congress, this nation 
needs to be moving out and exploring many 
energy fronts. 

Most immediately, we need to develop 
those resources which we can use in the 
near future and that means oil and gas. 

United States production of oil and na- 
tural gas has been on the decline at a 
time when the demand for clean, efficient 
fuels is accelerating. 

The lag in production of our natural gas 
resources is partially due to artificially low 
prices of interstate sales of gas set by the 
Federal Power Commission; low prices have 
discouraged new exploration and develop- 
ment required to provide new reserves and 
supplies. 

To resolve this, the President has pro- 
posed legislation which would remove con- 
straints on wellhead prices of new gas 
supplies for interstate markets. 

This course of action would provide in- 
centive for the development of gas 
production. 

At the same time, consumers would be 
protected against precipitous cost increases 
because prices on the new gas supplies 
would be averaged in with the prices of 
gas that are still regulated. 

Also, the Secretary of the Interior De- 
partment would be authorized to impose 
ceilings on new gas prices, if warranted. 

In addition to promoting exploration and 
development in the lower 48, we must begin 
construction of the Alaska pipeline. 

The Department of the Interior is confi- 
dent that oil can be piped from the north 
slope in a manner that will protect en- 
vironmental and social values and enhance 
the Alaskan economy. 

The President has urged the Congress to 
remove present statutory restrictions to 
construction on the pipeline so that this 
domestic oil may be brought to American 
markets at the earliest possible date, if all 
goes well, sometime in 1977. 

The United States geological survey es- 
timated there were 52 billion barrels of 
identified recoverable resources as of De- 
cember 31, 1970, and 450 billion additional 
barrels were classified as undiscovered, but 
recoverable resources. 

At present, offshore areas of the United 
States alone are. estimated to contain 186 
billion barrels of crude oil and over 844 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas re- 
sources, which are recoverable with existing 
technology. 

These amounts represent approximately 
40 percent of the Nation’s total undis- 
covered oil and gas reserves and offer 
promising opportunities since most onshore 
areas have been explored and developed. 

To accelerate exploration and drilling, 
the President has directed the Interior De- 
partment to triple its leasing program, be- 
ginning with expanded sales in the Gulf 
of Mexico, starting in 1974. 

By 1985, this accelerated leasing rate 
could increase annual production by an 
estimated 1.5 billion barrels of oil or ap- 
proximately 16 percent of our projected oil 
requirements for that year and 6 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas or approximately 
20 percent of expected demand for that 
year. 

One fact remains apparent: if we are 
to meet near term demands, oil imports 
will have to grow since efforts to increase 
domestic exploration, production and re- 
fining capacity will not bear fruit for a 
few years, even under the most propitious 
circumstances. 

Nonetheless the administration hopes that 
today’s actions to increase energy supply 
will provide the margin of security needed 
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to tide us over until the fast breeder reac- 
tor, geothermal steam, solar energy, coal 
gasification, oil shale, and other new fuel 
sources come on the scene. 

Today, you and I are concerned about 
the summer, fall, and winter of 1973-74. 

But, we as a nation cannot allow our 
current concerns to blind us to the fact 
that long-term fuel problems must be re- 
solved concurrently with short-term. 

Your alertness and creativeness in deal- 
ing with fuel problems can help us live 
comfortably through the near future. 

As always, I welcome your ideas con- 
cerning fuels development, allocation, and 
conservation. 


SUPPORT FOR MUTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND COOPERATION ACT 
OF 1973 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion is at a critical pivotal point in its 
history. There is a growing weariness in 
the Congress and across the land with 
our active, but brief, involvement in in- 
ternational affairs. Few will argue that 
the experience of Indochina has been the 
major contributing factor to our present 
sense of frustration and mood of retreat 
from the affairs of the world. 

Our experience as a nation, which was 
called upon to play a major role in the 
world some 27 years ago, has cut across 
a wide spectrum of our national con- 
sciousness. The aftermath of World War 
II presented us with a challenge we ac- 
cepted with considerable reluctance. Yet, 
the entire international community real- 
ized that mankind could never again be 
swept into the holocaust of a massive, 
worldwide, conflagration and ever hope 
to survive. Thus, the termination of 
World War II and the establishment of 
the United Nations brought a euphoria 
of high hopes that, somehow, we had 
found that magical formula for peace; 
that those perplexing pieces to the puz- 
zle of man’s relationships with his fel- 
low man would now fit. 

We soon discovered, to our dismay, 
that the world was not tied up in one neat 
package. Nevertheless, we were deter- 
mined to find those pieces to the puzzle 
we suddently discovered were missing. 
Now, we stand at the precipice of almost 
total disillusionment. The traumatic real- 
ization that even the United States was 
capable of making mistakes has called 
into question our own adequacies as a 
Nation in dealing with the complexities 
of the international community. Yet, 
even as the frustration grew, more pieces 
to the puzzle were fitting into place. We 
have seen detente with Soviet Russia and 
the People’s Republic of China—events 
which we believed to be completely out- 
side the realm of possibility 27 years ago. 
We have seen a devastated Western Eu- 
rope and Japan evolve into economic 
giants, bringing prosperity to millions of 
people. We have seen the United Nations 
grow from 50 to 132 nations—nearly to 
the point of universality. We have seen 
nearly a billion of the world’s population 
move from colonial to independent status 
with very little violence. We have made 
the age-old problems of poverty, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy the concerns of the 
international community. We have seen 
the respect for the sovereignty of nations 
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strengthened despite our disappointment 
that this principle has not been applied 
universally. 

We have seen man evolve to a level 
where, in spite of his mutual differences, 
there is an overriding consideration for 
his common interests. This, perhaps, 
holds the key to those missing pieces of 
the puzzle which we have slowly and al- 
most subtlely laid into place. We have 
traversed the maze of war, hostility, dis- 
trust, fear, and other plagues of man- 
kind to the realization we all have much 
in common; that we must live together 
because we can never survive in isolation 
from one another. 

Yet, in spite of the distance we have 
traveled in this brief period of history, 
we are threatening to retreat. Yes, we 
have made mistakes along the way. But 
we have also learned so much. Just as 
the individual from infancy to death is a 
product of his experience, so are nations. 
The United States, as a major element in 
the international community, was born 
just 27 years ago. Just as the individual is 
subject to erring through his infancy, so 
are we. Just as the individual learns from 
his mistakes, so must we. Just as the 
individual should never retreat from re- 
sponsibility or challenge, neither should 
we. No matter how tired or frustrated we 
have become, and no matter how disil- 
lusioned we may be, we must rise to the 
challenges with which all mankind is now 
confronted. Just as the individual can 
never return to the protection of the 
womb, neither can we. We are inextri- 
cably tied to the entire world. We will 
never again find solace in isolation. 

Soon, the Senate will be considering 
the economic development portion of for- 
eign assistance. Hopefully, the focus of 
our deliberations will be the Mutual De- 
velopment and Cooperation Act of 1973 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Arken) —a measure which 
I have joined in sponsoring. This meas- 
sure promises to be an innovative change 
in the direction of our economic assist- 
ance programs. It is a recognition that 
we have made mistakes in the past, but 
are willing to rise to the challenge of 
overcoming our mistakes. There will be 
attempts to drastically reduce the fund- 
ing authorizations for economic assist- 
ance. The old myth that this is nothing 
more than a giveaway program will be 
revived again. We will be confronted with 
the argument that we cannot afford to 
contribute to the development of nations 
less fortunate than our own. The measure 
will be the object of worn-out rhetoric 
and simplistic shortsightedness. 

Foreign aid has come to be a distortion 
in our national psyche. Our perceptions, 
in too many instances, are not relevant 
to realities. We are not indiscriminately 
doling out aid. We, as a nation, are mak- 
ing an investment in the present and the 
future. Our decisions concerning this bill 
will determin : what the world will be like 
for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. Thus, we must shape with utmost 
care our contribution to what kind of 
world we want and what our role in that 
world will be. 
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Nearly three-quarters of the world’s 
total population lives in the less devel- 
oped nation; of this planet. These people 
occupy two-thirds of our land surface, 
covering vast, untapped natural re- 
sources. We cannot achieve our national 
aspirations for peace and economic pros- 
perity `n isolation from these people. The 
welfare of the United States and all in- 
dustrialized nations is tied to the welfare 
of the less developed nations, The future 
stability and prosperty of the world rests 
with the ability of the international com- 
munity to make this planet a better place 
in which to live for all its inhabitants. 
Social, economic, and political problems 
are no longer endemic to nation-states, 
no matter how rich or how poor. 

The economic welfare of this Nation 
depends upon a increasing flow of goods 
and services. The less developed nations 
provide a market of enormous potential 
for U.S. goods. Last year, these nations 
accounted for 30 percent of our exports 
and were the only areas of the world 
where we enjoyed favorable trade bal- 
ances. More than $30 billion of United 
States private capital is invested in these 
countries. Thus, the development, eco- 
nomic expansion, and welfare of these 
nations is vital to our own national 
interests. 

The problems of environmental degra- 
dation, an unstable international mone- 
tary system, trade deficits, natural 
resource depletion, the population explo- 
sion, disease, poverty, hunger, and il- 
literacy are increasingly dominant fac- 
tors as to the type of world we iive in and 
will leave to our children. These factors 
are the root causes of instability. Unless 
there is broad international cooperation 
on all these fronts, we will continue to be 
plagued by war, famine, poverty—all 
those aspects of our existence which 
breed waste and carnage and which 
threaten the very viability of both our 
species and our planet. 

These are the stakes with which we are 
confronted as we consider whether this 
Nation will continue a responsible en- 
gagement in the world. If we believe we 
can live in isolation from the problems 
of the less developed countries, we are 
making a serious and potentially fatal 
mistake. 

We hold one of the key pieces to the 
puzzle. Let us not let the opportunity slip 
from our grasp. We must exercise wisdom 
and courage in making our decisions as 
they affect the international community. 
This is not the time to fall victim to the 
ploys of ignorance, empty rhetoric, or 
short-term selfishness. We have the ca- 
pacity to assault the problems which 
plague all mankind—problems we our- 
selves cannot escape by withdrawal from 
the world community. Let us not fall to 
our worst and basest instincts. 


KROGER CO. RESPONSE TO SURVEY 
OF SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, the issue of 
consumerism and corporate responsibil- 
ity has recently received a great deal of 
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Commerce Committee, and. Senator 
Moss, chairman of the Commerce Sub- 
committee for Consumers, undertook a 
study of consumer protection activities 
implemented by various segments of the 
business community to meet the needs of 
consumers. Senators MAaGcNusOoN and 
Moss are to be congratulated for con- 
ducting such a project as it is important 
to obtain a balanced public record on 
this issue. One of the firms asked to 
respond to this survey was the Kroger 
Co., whose executive offices are located 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. The Kroger Co., and 
many other fine firms in Ohio, have been 
quite active in responding to consumer 
needs and such efforts are to be com- 
mended. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
dated May 11, 1973, from the Kroger Co. 
to Senators Macnuson and Moss answer- 
ing this survey, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Krocrr CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio., May 11, 1973. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Hon. Prank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATORS: We are pleased to respond 
to your invitation to participate in your re- 
port, “Initiatives in Corporate Responsibil- 
ity.” We commend you for reaching out in 
this way to insure that the efforts of busi- 
ness are aired adequately. With the private 
sector attempting to meet the challenges of 
greater social responsibility, it is imperative 
that we communicate and understand to- 
gether the implications and limits of cor- 
porate involvements in solving many of to- 
day’s problems. Retailers represent the trans- 
actions closest to consumers; therefore, our 
response to consumer and social needs is not 
only important but critical in demonstrat- 
ing how business is to the greater 
demands and expectations of the public we 
serve. 

The Kroger Co. is responding to the in- 
creased level of expectation from our ever- 
changing society, and we believe our actions 
represent sound business practices as well as 
serving the best interest of promoting and 
protecting our free market system. 

Let us now cite for you some of the ac- 
tions taken by our company to respond posi- 
tively to consumerism and other areas of 
corporate responsibility. 

A. CONSUMERISM 


1. After testing open dating with the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Consumer Research Institute, open dat- 
ing was implemented on 1,300 perishable and 
semi-perishable Kroger items. The Kroger 
open dating utilizes a readable pull date— 
ie., June 17—indicating the last day the 
product should be sold. 

2. We first tested unit pricing in Toledo in 
1970. In 1972 and 1973, expanded unit pric- 
ing experimentation has taken place in two 
Kroger divisions, Houston and Columbus, 
covering 155 stores. 

3. Ingredient labeling has begun on stand- 
ardized food items. 

4. Ground beef fat disclosure is a new pro- 
gram we are implementing. It insures the 
content of ground round and ground chuck 
and includes the posting of signs tn the store 
indicating the fat leyel In various ground 
beef ucts. 

5. The National Business Council for Con- 
sumer Affairs was created by President Nixon 
in August of 1971. Kroger Chairman Robert 
O. Aders was appointed by President Nixon 
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to serve on the Council and was Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council’s Packaging and Labeling 
Sub-Council. The Sub-Council subsequently 
adopted “Guiding Principles for Responsible 
Packaging and Labeling” to be recommended 
to American industry. The Principles call for 
open dating, ingredient labeling, and greater 
disclosure of significant items in processed 
foods. 

6. The consumer's right to know received 
a boost as a result of Kroger’s new bacon 
package designed to let shoppers see at a 
glance how much lean there is in bacon. 
Kroger had its package voluntarily on the 
market prior to the U.S.D.A. regulations on 
this subject. 

7. Kroger has begun a program of primal 
meat cut labeling. By the end of this year, 
Kroger will have this new, more informative 
meat labeling in all Kroger food stores. With 
this new label, consumers will be informed 
of the primal cut as well as the special name 
of the cut—i.e., Boston roast/beef chuck. 
This program will enable consumers to know 
exactly what they are buying. 

8. To insure corporate attention to con- 
sumer issues, a Consumer Issues Coordinat- 
ing Committee has been created within the 
company to assist in the development and 
implementation of policies designed to aid 
consumers. The functions of merchandising, 
buying, quality assurance, manufacturing 
and public affairs are represented on this in- 
ternal group. We are using this mechanism 
to examine policies that should be changed 
and new policies that should be adopted with 
the aim of assisting today’s shopper to make 
better, more informed decisions in the mar- 
ketplace. 


B. NUTRITION 
1. Kroger initiated and developed a coop- 
erative program with the U.S.D.A. to help 
train U.S.D.A. nutritional aides. The aides 
are inner-city residents trained to service 
approximately 40 families helping those fam- 


ilies toward a more nutritional diet through 
wiser food purchase practices. Eight Kroger 
divisions have participated in a planned 
training program where the nutritional aides 
use Kroger facilities as a laboratory and 
Kroger personnel participate in the instruc- 
tion explaining cuts of beef, food care and 
handling procedures, etc. 

2. In January of 1972 Kroger conducted a 
test of nutritional labeling with the Food and 
Drug Administration. The test ran for three 
months in Cincinnati with nutritional label- 
ing information provided on the labels of 
five items—pork and beans, milk, eggs, pea- 
nut butter and bread. We now plan volun- 
tarily to begin nutritional labeling this year. 

3. The Kroger Basic Four Cookbook, a book 
designed to encourage homemakers to plan 
meals according to good nutritional stand- 
ards, was published and distributed. To date, 
85,000 copies have been distributed. 

4. In 1970 Kroger became the first grocer 
and baker to use white flour enriched with 
vitamins and minerals in its baked goods. 
This action followed a recommendation by 
the White House Conference on Foods, Nu- 
trition and Health. 

5. Vitamins such as vitamin C have been 
added to certain Kroger products such as 
gelatin. 

C. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Kroger is cooperating with the Hunger 
Coalition of Cincinnati, an arm of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
The Coalition operates five breakfast centers 
in the inner city which feed 600 children 
a day. Kroger helped with a needed financial 
contribution and has provided office space, 
warehousing facilities, a delivery truck and 
office equipment. Kroger merchandisers are 
providing help in planning bulk purchases 
of food products. As a result of the Kroger 
support, the Coalition is now able to feed 
up to 2,000-children daily. 
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D. ENVIRONMENT 

1. In 1971 Professor Schuyler Otteson of 
the University of Indiana was commissioned 
to undertake an ecology audit of the Kroger 
Co. Three students were employed full time 
for the summer to carry out the field work 
and engage in a general study of environ- 
mental problems of Kroger operations or 
affecting Kroger operations. 

2. A program on in-store balers has been 
adopted. The balers enable Kroger food stores 
to compact and recycle corrugated paper. In 
the past, this material was burned in an 
incinerator. Since 60% of store waste is in 
corrugated paper materials, the recycling is 
significant both as a productive use of ma- 
terials and in minimizing air pollution that 
results from the incineration. 

3. Kroger has joined with others from in- 
dustry and labor in forming and funding the 
National Center for Resource Recovery, Inc., 
in Washington. Kroger President James P. 
Herring is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Center. The objective of the or- 
ganization is to develop the technology and 
systems needed for effective and economical 
disposal and reuse of solid waste materials, 
thereby helping to solve some of the prob- 
lems associated with solid waste disposal. 

4. We supported the efforts to aid in re- 
cycling by identifying recycling collection 
points in our advertising and actually pro- 
viding collection points, such as in Mem- 
phis, for can and bottle returns and by sup- 
porting a student group in Cincinnati known 
as the Cincinnati Experience whose primary 
purpose is recycling solid waste materials. 


E. MINORITY INTERESTS 


1. The Kroger Co. has participated in the 
National Alliance of Businessmen since 1968. 
There have been two JOBS contracts—MA-3 
and MA-5. In these contracts, we pledged to 
hire and train a total of 107 minority people. 

2. Kroger has cooperated with the National 
Minority Bank Deposit Program (Capital 
Formation, Inc.) by expanding our deposits 
with minority banks. In 1972 new deposits 
were placed with minority banks in Atlanta, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Detroit and 
Memphis. 

3. In Louisville we have developed a joint 
program with the Urban League designed to 
train minority personnel for food store em- 
ployment. Through this program, we have 
been able to increase our minority employ- 
ment. 

4. Through organizations such as Cincin- 
nati’s Business Resource Center, Kroger em- 
ployees have given their expertise in the 
areas of accounting, merchandising, etc., to 
assist beginning minority enterprises. 


F. CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Kroger Company Charitable Trust dis- 
tributes financial support each year to civic, 
cultural, welfare and social organizations to 
assist the communities where we operate in 
improving the quality of life. Some examples 
of the 600 yearly contributions are: 

Contribution to the Seven Hills Neighbor- 
hood House; 

Helped underwrite the expense of a 
theatrical production by the Robert F, Ken- 
nedy Theater for Children for 5,000 disad- 
vantaged children in Cincinnati; 

Grants to the United Negro College Fund 
for the past ten years; 

Contribution to a Boy Scouts of America 
Camp Development Plan to build a camp in 
Arkansas. 

The foregoing represents some of the ac- 
tions we have taken and are taking in 
recognizing our responsibility to improve 
both the marketplace and the world in 
which we live. We are committed to continue 
fulfilling our corporate responsibility. To- 
ward that end, we have established a Com- 
mittee on Corporate Responsibility made up 
of five members of the company’s Board of 
Directors. This Committee serves to insure 
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that matters relating to corporate respon- 
sibility receive the highest level of manage- 
ment attention. 

We see new standards and seek new direc- 
tions. We are listening so that our response 
will contribute to a better company and a 
better society. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. HERRING, 
President. 
ROBERT O. ADERS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


NCIC ADVISORY POLICY BOARD 
MEMBERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orp the names of the NCIC Advisory 
Policy Board Members which were pro- 
vided to me by Clarence Kelley, Director 
of the FBI, in response to written ques- 
tions I directed to Director Kelley during 
his confirmation hearings. 

This information supplements the an- 
swers that appeared in the Recorp for 
June 27, 1973. 

There being no objection, the list of 
names was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

NCIC Apvisory Poticy BOARD MEMBERS 

NORTHEASTERN REGION 


Colonel D. B. Kelly, Department of Law 
and Public Safety, Division of State Police, 
Box 68, West Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 

Mr. William E. Kirwan, Superintendent, 
New York State Police, Public Security 
Building 22, State Campus, Albany, New 
York 12226. 

Major Albert F. Kwiatek, Director, Bureau 
of Technical Services, Pennsylvania State 
Police, Post Office Box 2771, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 17120. 

Colonel Walter E. Stone, Superintendent, 
Rhode Island State Police Headquarters, 
Post Office Box 185, North Scituate, Rhode 
Island 02857. 

Mr. John R. West, Deputy Superintendent, 
Police Department, 154 Berkley Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02116. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


Colonel Robert M. Chiaramonte, Superin- 
tendent, Ohio State Highway Patrol, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43205. 

Mr. Clarence M. Kelley, Chief of Police, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106. 

Mr. Robert K. Konkle, Superintendent, In- 
diana State Police, Indiana State Office Build- 
ing, 100 North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204. 

Colonel John R., Plants, Director, Depart- 
ment of State Police, 714 South Harrison 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Colonel R. L. Bonar, Superintendent, West 
Virginia State Police, 725 Jefferson Road, 
South Charleston, West Virginia 25309. 

Captain J. H. Dowling, Communications 
Bureau, Police Department, 128 Adams Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tennessee 38103. 

Dr. Howard M. Livingston, Director, Police 
Information Network, Department of Justice, 
111 East North Street, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 27602. 

Colonel Ray Pope, Director, Department of 
Public Safety, Post Office Box 1456, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30301. 

Honorable William L, Reed, Commissioner, 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement, 
Post Office Box 1489, Tallahassee, Florida 
32302. 

WESTERN REGION 


Mr. L. Clark Hand, Superintendent, Idaho 


State Police, Post Office Box 34, Boise, Idaho 
83707. 
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Mr. O. J. Hawkins, Assistant Director, Iden- 
tification and Information Branch California 
Department of Justice, Post Office Box 608, 
Sacramento, California 95803. 

Colonel James J. Hegarty, Director, Arizona 
Department of Public Safety, Post Office Box 
6638, Phoenix, Arizona 85005. 

Mr, George P. Tielsch, Chief of Police, 
Seattle, Washington 98104, 


THE HONORABLE DILEMMA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
an article which appeared on May 23, 
1973, in the San Diego Evening Tribune. 
The reporter, Benjamin Shore, discusses 
cogently the ethical questions involved 
when members of Congress accept fees 
and honoraria for speeches and articles. 
Since all of us face the honorarium di- 
lemma, I believe Mr. Shore’s article can 
be an important contribution to our 
thinking. 

Even though the article is somewhat 
critical of me, I think it is a good piece. 
I, for one, have no objection to such 
criticism; I welcome them. Close press 
scrutiny of Members of Congress—indeed 
of everyone in government—is absolutely 
essential to the health of a free society. 

That is not to say that I agree with 
everything Mr. Shore says. I specifically 
disagree with Mr. Shore’s inference that 
it is improper for a staff member to help 
prepare @ speech or article for which a 
fee is paid. 

I myself do much of my own work— 
both writing, editing and rewriting. I 
also often extemporize substantial por- 
tions—sometimes all—of my speeches. 
But I do not hesitate to use my staff to 
assist me. I believe this is fully justified 
from a taxpayer’s point of view. After all, 
it is a basic part of a Senator’s job to 
communicate with the public. And mak- 
ing speeches and writing articles are part 
of that job. 

The speeches I give and the articles 
I publish are intended to fulfill my re- 
sponsibility to make my views known to 
the public. If there is an honorarium— 
and usually there is none—it is inci- 
dental to the purpose for which I give 
the speech or prepare the article. 

I never give a speech simply to get an 
honorarium. 

I never ask for an honorarium. 

I have instructed my administrative 
assistant to discuss speaking fees only 
if they are voluntarily offered. 

I accept an honorarium only if it is 
a conventional courtesy which the spon- 
soring organization offers to all its speak- 
ers—regardless of who they are. 

And the amount of honorarium I ac- 
cept is only that which the sponsoring 
organization customarily pays 

In addition, I utilize oo of my 
speeches in more than one way. For ex- 
ample, they often serve as position pa- 
pers on various subjects—and are thus 
valuable for responding to constituent 
inquiries. 

In my case, honoraria do not “go into 
the Member’s pocket,” to use Mr. Shore’s 
phrase. They go into a special office ac- 
count I have set up, and they are used 
te pay expenses—deductible and other- 
wise—which arise from my being a U.S. 
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Senator. I believe some other Members 
of the Senate and House follow this prac- 
tice. 

Last year, for example, income from 
my speeches and articles was used by 
my office to meet telephone, photocopy, 
and stationery supply expenses for which 
Senate allowances are inadequate; for 
travel to California; for subscriptions, 
telegrams and other communications 
which were not official but which are part 
of my responsibility as a Senator. 

Mr. Shore is right on target, however, 
when he talks about the appearance of 
a conflict of interest when a Congress- 
man accepts fees from organizations 
whose members may be affected by legis- 
lation passed on by committees on which 
the Congressman serves. 

I know that honoraria do not influence 
my voting record, one way or the other. 
But I recognize that it is not easy for 
everyone else to know that is the case, 
or to accept my statement to that ef- 
fect—particularly at a time when the 
whole fabric of governmental integrity is 
under such intense public scrutiny. 

Personally, I would be delighted to be 
able to refuse all honoraria and fees, and 
thus eliminate every shadow of doubt 
about the effect of honoraria. But to do 
so under present circumstances would 
badly cripple my ability to do my job. 
Existing limitations on office and staff 
funding force me to choose from among 
only three alternatives: 

First. To handicap severely my efforts 
to be as effective as I possibly can as a 
Senator, by cutting off a source of funds 
I presently depend upon to pay for im- 
portant parts of my work. 

Second. To go deeply into personal debt 
by meeting these expenses out of pocket. 

Third. To accept under rigidly con- 
trolled conditions these fees and hon- 
oraria. 

None of these three is by any means 
wholly desirable. Of the three, however, 
I feel that accepting honoraria is the 
least undesirable, since it will best en- 
able me to serve my constituents. 

I agree with half of Mr. Shore’s solu- 
tion that Senators should “have the cour- 
age to raise their salaries and allowances, 
thus eliminating the need to accept 
speaking and writing fees.” 

I do not favor an increase in congres- 
sional salaries at a time when Congress 
should be setting a frugal example in the 
fight against inflation. 

But I do agree that we need increases 
in Senatorial allowances—most of which 
I find are inadequate to meet the legiti- 
mate demands and expectations of my 
California constituencies. 

Fortunately, the funding of Senate of- 
fices has improved significantly in re- 
cent years, thanks largely to the sugges- 
tions of a number of Senators still In 
their first 6 year term, who have been 
operating under the leadership of our 
distinguished colleague from Texas 
(Senator BENTSEN). 

An extremely helpful change last year 
was to consolidate into a single account 
allowances for items such as travel, tele- 
phone and telegraph, stationery, and 
home offices. This consolidation enabled 
Senators to establish individual prior- 
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ities in their office budgeting, and to 
transfer money from one account where 
they may have a surplus into another 
where they may have a deficit. 

This year, we first term Senators have 
proposed increasing the clerk-hire al- 
lowance. We have also requested that 
we be allowed to carry forward unused 
clerk-hire funds from 1 month to the 
next, on a yearly basis. 

These are but two of a number of im- 
provements still sorely needed to correct 
an unbusinesslike patchwork of anti- 
quated procedures for operating a Sen- 
ator’s office. 

I’m confident that the current mo- 
mentum for congressional reform will 
get us to the point—in the near future— 
where a Senator’s activities will be ade- 
quately financed. At that point, honor- 
aria can and should become an un- 
mourned relic of our political history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those portions of Mr. Shore’s 
column relevant to my discussion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LITTLE QUESTION oF ErHIcS—THE MOON- 
LIGHTING, SPEECH-MAKING SOLONS 
(By Benjamin Shore) 

WasHıNGron.—Each year around this time, 
senators are required to file reports with the 
Senate indicating how much money they 
received during the previous year for giving 
Speeches and writing articles outside the 
Congress. 

Representatives file reports on their 
sources of outside income also, but amounts 
of money received need not be disclosed un- 
der House rules. 

The common practice of members of Con- 
gress taking money for speeches and arti- 
cles raises serious questions of ethics. 

First of all, the work almost always is done 
not by the senator or representative him- 
self but by a staff assistant who is on the 
public payroll and who often draws on re- 
search performed by a congressional com- 
mittee staff or the Library of Congress, also 
paid for by the public. 

Second, the fees, which commonly run in 
the $500 to $1,500 range, but which have 
been reported as high as $5,000 for one 
speech, go into the members’ pockets and 
are taxed as personal income. 

For example, Sen. Alan Cranston, D-Calif., 
sold an article to the Los Angeles Times last 
year for $750. It was written by his Cali- 
fornia-based assistant who relied on research 
performed earlier in the year by the sena- 
tor’s Washington staff as it drafted legisla- 
tion on the same subject. 

Another question of ethics arises from the 
fact that many of the lucrative speaking en- 
gagements are offered by business and in- 
dustry interests to senators and representa- 
tive who, through their congressional com- 
mittee assignments, have jurisdiction over 
legislation affecting those segments of the 
business world. 

Simce corporations are prohibited by the 
Corrupt Practices Act from making direct 
contributions to the campaigns of candidates 
for federal office, many find the payment of 
speaking fees to incumbents seeking re- 
election to be a slick way around the law. 

Some corporations and business associa- 
tions clearly are looking for experts to ad- 
Gress their executives and members, and this 
is one of the defenses raised by members of 
Congress. But why do the legislative experts 
from the Congress feel it necessary to flout 
ethics by accepting money beyond expenses? 
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Cranston, for example, sits on the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee which handles leg- 
islation dealing with banking and credit 
laws. Among his 1972 speaking engagements 
were Bank of America executives ($500), the 
Mortgage Bankers Association ($1,000), and 
the California and America Retailers Asso- 
ciations together ($2,000). 

Senators more than representatives, and 
especially senators from large states, find 
they need extra money for the extra expenses 
of operating their Washington and state of- 
fices. There are Senate allowances for staff, 
equipment and travel to their home states, 
but many senators find they need more 
money to meet constituent demands for 
service. 

But the nagging question is why don’t the 
senators have the courage to raise their sal- 
aries and allowances, thus eliminating the 
need to accept speaking and writing fees? 

White House and other executive branch 
employes are not allowed to accept any- 
thing more than expenses to give a speech 
or to write an article. And the judicial 
branch, which saw Supreme Court Justice 
Abe Fortas resign over a $15,000 fee for a 
series of college lectures, operates under a 
canon of ethics which permits the accept- 
ance of lecture and writing fees only as long 
as they do not “interfere with the due per- 
formance of judicial duties . . .” This is in- 
tended to rule out any hint of conflict of 
interest, a concern not shared by many mem- 
bers of Congress. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT BE- 
FORE METROPOLITAN HOSPI- 
TAL ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES 


Mr. TAPT. Mr. President, I recently 
had the pleasure of addressing a group 
of hospital administrators and execu- 
tives from various sections of the coun- 
try on the issue of extension of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to nonprofit 
hospitals. I found this issue of great in- 
terest to the hospital administrators in 
attendance at the meeting as a genuine 
concern was expressed with regard to 
the ability of hospitals to provide unin- 
terrupted patient care if the NRRA is 
extended to nonprofit hospitals. 

Hearings have been completed in the 
other body and are scheduled to be held 
later this year in the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. I am quite hopeful that as 
a result of these deliberations a thor- 
ough and extensive review of this matter 
can be obtained and would urge my col- 
leagues to carefully follow any develop- 
ments in this area. 

Members of Congress must be aware 
that this is not a labor management rela- 
tions issue per se, as hospitals are not 
factories or retail establishments, and 
patients are not material or merchan- 
dise. Hospitals are for human beings and 
any legislation enacted by the Congress 
must take this fact into account. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks before the Metropolitan 
Hospital Association Executives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 19, 1973, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR ROBERT TAFT, JR. 
BEFORE THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL AS- 
SOCIATION EXECUTIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 19, 1973 
Last year, as many of you may recall, the 

House passed a bill, H.R. 11857, introduced 
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by Congressman Thompson of New Jersey, 
and supported by Congressman Ashbrook of 
Ohio, which would have extended coverage 
of the National Labor Relations Act to non- 
profit hospitals. There was little discussion 
in the House on this issue, and the bill 
passed by a three-to-one vote of 285-95. 

The bill then was forwarded to the Senate 
for consideration by the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber. The Senate Labor Subcommittee, under 
the Chairmanship of Senator Williams of 
New Jersey, had scheduled only a half day 
of hearings on this issue, and intended to 
report the bill to the Senate and obtain 
prompt floor action. 

After listening to the brief testimony pre- 
sented that first day, I asked for another 
day of hearings, as it became very apparent 
to me that there were many unanswered 
questions regarding the possible effects of 
such a proposal. 

Many of the questions I raised at the 
second day of hearings were not answered, 
and due to the late date in the session, the 
committee took no further action on the 
House-passed bill. 

This year, Congressmen Thompson and 
Ashbrook have co-sponsored an identical bill 
in the House, H.R. 1236, providing for a 
straight extension of the NLRA to non- 
profit hospitals. Hearings were held earller 
this year on their proposal and it currently 
is awaiting action in the special labor sub- 
committee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Legislation that would provide a similar ex- 
tension of the Act to non-profit hospitals, 
S. 794, has also been introduced in the Sen- 
ate this session by Senators Cranston of 
California and Javits of New York, Hearings 
are scheduled to be held on July 17th and 
18th in the Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
with Senator Cranston chairing the hear- 
ings. 

Supporters of legislation extending the 
National Labor Relations Act to non-profit 
hospitals argue that certainly there is no 
harm in extending the Act. In fact, many 
advocates of this proposal wonder how I 
can question the wisdom of extending an 
Act that my father helped author. 

In examining the legislative history of 
the NLRA, however, it is apparent that the 
Senate Labor Committee in 1947 did not 
believe that hospitals would be considered 
a part of interstate commerce and, there- 
fore, were not subject to coverage under the 
Act. 

Farther, to insure that eleemosynary instt- 
tutions were not covered by the Act, specific 
language was adopted on the Senate floor 
and accepted by the House to exclude such 
institutions. 

Today, however, the pressures for extend- 
ing coverage of the Act are great, as hospital 
labor organizations, their supporters in Con- 
gress, and state hospital organizations hav- 
ing inadequate laws, are intensifying their 
efforts for extension of this coverage. 

The basic thrust of their argument is 
that a reasonable procedure should be es- 
tablished whereby labor disputes in hospitals 
can be rationally settled, especially with re- 
spect to recognition requests. 

These groups suggest that the National 
Labor Relations Act provides this rational 
framework, and they point to the experience 
of the profit-oriented hospitals which are 
currently covered by the Act. The argument 
runs that no major catastrophes have oc- 
curred in these institutions with regard to 
labor management problems and, therefore, 
an extension of the Act to eleemosynary 
institutions is desirable. 

I would disagree with such reasoning, as 
profit-oriented hospitals have not been with- 
out their problems in the labor field. More- 
over, such hospitals are a very small per- 
centage of the total hospital care picture in 
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this country and do not represent an ac- 
curate sampling. 

Additionally, I would suggest that many 
states have recognized the need for pro- 
viding specific protections for hospitals and 
their patients by enacting laws restricting 
work stoppages. 

The practical and moral obligation of pro- 
viding continued health care and services, 
which I believe both management and labor 
must assume, is but one of the issues, how- 
ever, that must be considered with regard 
to this question. One must also examine the 
legal and economic questions involved. 

If a hospital is suddenly faced with a work 
stoppage and forced to function with limited 
personnel, numerous malpractice suits may 
result. As administrators of hospitals, you 
are certainly aware of the legal problems 
that face hospitals, even when they are fully 
staffed. One solution with respect to this 
matter was recently conveyed to me from the 
West Coast. 

A work stoppage had occurred and the 
union involved was required under their con- 
tract to furnish limited numbers of employ- 
ees to provide essential services during the 
strike. The hospital administration gladly ac- 
cepted such employees, with the proviso 
that each sign forms, stating that he or she 
would assume legal liability if any malprac- 
tice action was brought against the hospital 
for services performed during their tenure of 
service. The employees refused to sign, and 
the union was faced with the position of 
breaking the contract. The hospital admin- 
istrator received a phone call within hours 
from the union’s attorney stating that ne- 
gotiations would resume immediately. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the work stoppage was 
resolved very shortly thereafter. 

The issue of increased medical costs as a 
result of extension of the Act must also be 
focused upon. I am sure that all of you are 
aware of the ever increasing expense in- 
volved in providing hospital care and treat- 
ment. If reasonable efforts are to be made 
in controlling such expense, cooperation 
must be obtained by all parties as economic 
controls alone are not the answer. Organized 
labor must be prepared to fully cooperate in 
this effort, if they are to become an integral 
part of the nation’s health care system. 

I believe those people advocating exten- 
sion of the National Labor Relations Act to 
non-profit hospitals must be prepared to re- 
spond to these issues and propose or sup- 
port amendments to the Act that would give 
hospitals and their patients adequate pro- 
tection. 

Various proposals have been advanced and 
I am not yet convinced which approach is 
most acceptable. 

At the minimum, however, I believe a solu- 
tion should insure that safeguards be estab- 
lished whereby hospitals would be given ade- 
quate notice of work stoppages so patients 
can be properly provided for. 

Further, such a solution must contain pro- 
visions for emergency injunctive relief, and 
procedures for requiring parties to bargain 
over their differences. 

I am encouraged that the Administration 
is reconsidering their position of last year 
of supporting a straight extension of the Act. 
My staff has held extensive meetings with 
the Department of Labor and, hopefully, their 
proposal will be sounder this year. 

Regardiess of the Administration’s posi- 
tion, however, it is important that your as- 
sociation and others affiliated with you, such 
as the American Hospital Association, take a 
strong stand on this issue. 

It is important to convey to the Members 
of Congress that hospitals are not factories 
or retail establishments, and patients are 
not raw material or merchandise. 

Hospitals are for human beings and any 
legislation enacted by Congress should take 
this fact Into account, 
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In summary, I think opponents of legis- 
lation to include non-profit hospitals under 
the NLRA must be realistic, and understand 
that prospects for passage of a bill along 
these lines during the 93rd Congress are 
much greater than they were last year. 

My suggestion, therefore, would be to con- 
centrate on informing your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress of the urgent 
need to include in any such legislation, ade- 
quate safeguards for the public—to protect 
the continuity of hospital care against the 
very real dangers of interruptions in patient 
services resulting from strikes, picketing, and 
bargaining impasses. 

By taking a positive approach to this is- 
sue—offering constructive proposals to help 
assure continuity of patient care, require 
sufficient notice of work stoppages, put rea- 
sonable limits on the number of bargaining 
units, develop expedited means of obtaining 
emergency injunctive relief, and provide ef- 
fective impasse resolution procedures—you 
will be recognizing the realities of the situa- 
tion on Capitol Hill this year, and at the 
same time, be making a genuine and val- 
uable contribution to whatever legislation 
may ultimately be adopted by the Congress. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, article 
IX of the Genocide Convention deals 
with the manner in which disputes be- 
tween two or more signatories are 
handled: 

Disputes between the Contracting Parties 
relating to the interpretation, application or 
fulfillment of the present Convention, in- 
cluding those relating to the responsibility of 
a State for genocide or for any of the other 
acts enumerated in article III, shall be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of. Justice 
at the request of any of the parties to the 
dispute, 


Provisions comparable to this passage 
are included in many treaties of which 
the United States is a party; for example, 
the “arnese Peace Treaty and the Ant- 
arctic Treaty. 

There are several countries, most 
prominently Communist nations, that 
have ratified the Genocide Convention 
with the stipulation that they do not 
consider themselves obligated to abide by 
article IX. The United States is expected 
to follow suit: 

Thus it is difficult to understand the 
fear that a “dying” court would suddenly 
play a major role in genocide affairs. 
So far, no disputes have been brought to 
the International Court of Justice <* The 
Hague dealing with violations of the 
Genocide Convention. Actually, few cases 
at all have been taken there. This should 
not imply, of course, that the United 
States could never be involved in such a 
case; but if a charge should be brought 
before the Court, it would be dealt with 
there and be carried no further. More- 
over, it should be pointed out that the 
Court has no enforcement powers, nor 
can individuals or groups bring a case 
before the World Court. Only states that 
are party to the Court’s statute may do 
so. 

Therefore, article IX should present no 
barrier to the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. The time for positive action 
on the part of the United States is now. 
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THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
Commerce Committee has ordered leg- 
islation to be reported to the Senate 
which will lead to a constructive and 
timely resolution of the major problems 
confronting amateur sports in the United 
States. The bill, which I have cospon- 
sored, is the result of an arduous com- 
mittee investigation of the amateur 
sports establishment in this country as 
well as independent studies conducted by 
myself, and Senators TUNNEY, COOK, 
GRAVEL, and THURMOND. 

I would like at this point to commend 
my colleagues who have devoted much 
time and attention to the problems con- 
fronting the administration of amateur 
sports. We have worked in a bipartisan 
spirit to bring to the Senate legislation 
designed to resolve these problems and 
meet the needs of today’s athletes. 

Mr. President, those of us who partici- 
pated in the hearings on amateur sports 
held last May agreed from the start that 
the never-ending feuding between the 
major sports governing bodies has not 
been in the best interests of the Nation’s 
athletes who have, in spite of such feuds, 
achieved phenomenal success both do- 
mestically and internationally. Nor were 
such confrontations in the best interests 
of the sports public, which has supported 
the development of amateur sports over 
the years. It has long been evident that 
the major sports governing bodies have 
failed to recognize their obligations to 
athletes, sports, and the American peo- 
ple. In a world which has become in- 
creasingly aware of the interdependence 
of societies and individuals, the hier- 
archy of amateur sports has remained 
aloof, isolated, and unresponsive to the 
desires of those they are meant to serve. 

It is possible that we may never have 
realized the import of these failures had 
we not been subjected to the series of 
blunders which occurred during last 
year’s Olympic games. As millions 
watched in Munich and around the 
world, our basketball team lost in the 
finals of its competition, because U.S. 
officials failed to follow through in at- 
tempts to correct a patently unjustifiable 
decision by a referee in the contest; an 
American swimmer was stripped of his 
gold medal, because U.S. officials failed 
to inform the proper authorities that the 
drug he was taking was prescribed by a 
doctor to correct an asthmatic condition; 
and two of our best sprinters missed their 
races, because the coach failed to notify 
them of the proper starting time. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
most Americans will accept graciously 
the defeat of their favorite in athletic 
competition, provided the event was con- 
ducted according to the rules and pro- 
vided the promoter afforded every oppor- 
tunity for each competitor to produce his 
or her best effort. However, no fair 
minded individual can tolerate a defeat 
which results from mismanagement or 
other administrative failure. Unfortu- 
nately, it is becoming increasingly clear 
that U.S. athletes are being penalized by 
the sports bureaucracies who fail to un- 
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derstand their needs and who fail to act 
in their best interests. 

Accordingly we have acted to bring 
about a basic restructuring of the pres- 
ent sports establishment, one which we 
feel will bring needed reforms to amateur 
sports both on the domsetic and inter- 
national levels. Additionally, we have 
done so without injecting the Federal 
Government in the day-to-day activities 
of the governing organizations and with- 
out destroying any of what is good in the 
administration of domestic competition. 

Mr. President, our bill provides reform 
in three basic areas. First, it will funda- 
mentally reorganize the U.S. Olympic 
Committee and improve the methods by 
which athletes are chosen to represent 
the Nation in the Olympic games. Sec- 
ond, it provides a premanent solution to 
the longstanding feud between the AAU 
and the NCAA, Finally, it provides seed 
money for the development of amateur 
sports at the grassroots level. 

To implement these reforms, we have 
agreed to the creation of a U.S. Amateur 
Sports Board, composed of five members 
and including one amateur athlete. Each 
board member will sit for a term of 4 
years. This board will award charters to 
groups designated as U.S. sports asso- 
ciations. Each association will then be- 
come the domestic governing body for as 
many as three sports in which there is 
international competition. However, it is 
intended in this legislation that domestic 
control will be limited to competition in 
which athletes affiliated with more than 
one sports organization—such as the 
NCAA or AAU—are involved. 

An additional responsibility of a 
chartered sports association will be to 
represent the United States interna- 
tionally and to represent its sport or 
sports on the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
However, the charter will be awarded 
only if the applicant organization is 
capable of gaining the recognition of the 
appropriate international sports federa- 
tion. 

In order to insure that the best quali- 
fied applicants attain the status of char- 
ter holder, this bill provides that each 
charter will expire after a 4-year term, 
following the conclusion of the Olympic 
games for those sports in which there is 
Olympic competition. For those sports in 
which there is no Olympic competition, 
the charter shall expire on the year fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the summer and 
winter Olympic games. 

In order to receive a charter, a pro- 
spective sports association must comply 
with the following requirements: 

It must be able to show that no less 
than 20 percent of its voting member- 
ship is composed of athletes competing 
in its sport or sports; 

It must demonstrate that its member- 
ship is not dominated by one particular 
group and that its officers are not hold- 
ing similar positions in another sports 
association; 

It must be willing to develop its sport 
or sports on a national basis; 

It must be prepared to sanction any 
event in which athletes affiliated with 
more than one sports organization are 
competing, provided the promoter has 
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met certain conditions outlined in the 
legislation. 

It is of paramount importance that the 
sports associations be responsive to the 
athletes they represent and the public 
they serve, because international rules 
require that those organizations which 
are the recognized national governing 
bodies must control the majority of the 
voting power on national Olympic com- 
mittees. If these organizations are held 
accountable for their actions, it stands 
to reason that the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee will also become more responsive to 
public pressures and Gemands for change. 

But in recognition of the fact that 
other problems exist in the administra- 
tion of the U.S. Olympic Committee, our 
bill mandates the creation of a commis- 
sion appointed by the board to conduct 
an investigation of the USOC and 5o 
determine whether further changes in 
the selection and management of Olym- 
pic teams are necessary. This proposal is 
similar to legislation offered by Senator 
Tunney in the last Congress, which was 
approved by the Senate but which failed 
to receive full congressional approval. 
I applaud his initiative in this regard, 
and I believe a thorough review of the 
USOC is necessary to eliminate the threat 
of U.S. mismanagement in future Olym- 
pic games. 

Mr. President, the bill reported from 
the committee contains other worthy 
provisions which I fully support. Senator 
Coox, who has contributed much to the 
development of this legislation, proposed 
language which was adopted by the com- 
mittee authorizing the board to act as a 
clearinghouse for the collection and dis- 
semination of information related to ath- 
letic facilities and sports safety and 
health. Additionally, the legislation pro- 
vides for mediation in the event a dis- 
pute between a U.S. sports association, 
another sports body, or an individual 
athlete develops. Language is also in the 
bill designed to encourage participation 
of all athletes in any competition sanc- 
tioned by a U.S. sports association, re- 
gardless of their affiliation to any sports 
organization. 

Finally, Mr. President, we have in- 
cluded in the bill a proposal initially of- 
ered by Senators GRAVEL and THURMOND, 
creating a quasi-public foundation to 
foster the development of athletics at the 
grassroots level. This foundation, fi- 
nanced equally by the private sector and 
by a one-time, Federal payment of $50 
million, can be utilized in a number of 
worthwhile ways, including the encour- 
agement of participation in sports, the 
construction or modernization of ath- 
letic facilities, and the advancement of 
knowledge in all aspects of sports and 
physical recreation. 

Mr. President, I have been involved 
with attempts by Congress to resolve the 
major obstacles confronting the admin- 
istration of amateur athletics for a num- 
ber of years. In spite of the best efforts 
of Members of Congress, the late Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, President Kennedy, 
and numerous other distingiushed Amer- 
icans, the problems still remain. In all 
that time, I have seen no substantive 
change in the attitude of the major sport 
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bureaucracies. Although I regret the 
Federal Government must take these 
steps, I have no confidence that there 
will be a voluntary solution to the prob- 
lems we have attempted to resolve in 
our bill. 

In spite of my reservations, I am hope- 
ful that enactment of our legislation 
will inaugurate a new era in the history 
of U.S. amateur sports. I believe it will 
bring all factions of the U.S. amateur 
sports world together in a manner which 
cannot help, but foster better programs 
of development for the Nation’s athletes. 
The influx of new moneys into currently 
existing or proposed development pro- 
grams will help enrich the lives of our 
youth regardless of their educational, 
social, or economic background. Finally, 
the legislation we propose will guaran- 
tee that only those associations supported 
by athletes, administrators, and the 
Government can control their respective 
sports and represent the United States 
in the Olympics and other worldwide 
events. I am hopeful, Mr. President, that 
the Congress will approve this bill at an 
early date. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR A U.S. 
PASSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 26, 1973, I introduced a bill, S. 
1363, to provide for the establishment of 
a U.S. Passport Service within the De- 
partment of State and to provide for a 
passport service fund to finance its oper- 
ations. 

To those who are familiar with the 
passport operation, the need for legisla- 
tion of this nature is obvious. Indeed, the 
need has been obvious since I first intro- 
duced a similar bill in 1956. 

The demand for passports by Ameri- 
cans has grown rapidly and consistently 
over the last 20 years. 373,729 passports 
were issued and renewed in 1952. In 1972 
the Passport Office issued 2,605,321 pass- 
ports, an increase of almost 600 percent. 

The Passport Office has grown into a 
big business operation requiring business 
type methods and financing to provide a 
service to the American public. The 
American people pay for this service. 

New methods and new systems in- 
volving automation and requiring more 
technically oriented employees must be 
planned, studied and implemented. As I 
mentioned when I introduced S. 1363, I 
was involved as a member of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in 
modernizing and updating the then 
antiquated system for issuing passports. 

Today through lack of foresight and 
proper support from the Department of 
State, the system which evolved in 1956 
has itself become inadequate to meet the 
ever-growing demand of the American 
public for passports. 

As I mentioned previously, the State 
Department has attempted to meet the 
needs of the public with Post Office ac- 
ceptance facilities and shift operations, 
but these are temporary stopgap meas- 
ures jury rigged to meet a situation al- 
ready out of hand. They have not and 
obviously can not solve the long-range 
problems of the Passport Office. 
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The Passport Office has initiated a 
comprehensive study performed by a pri- 
vate contractor to improve its operations. 
Hopefully, this study will produce some 
long-range solutions, but it is a fact that 
no matter how sound these solutions may 
be, they cannot be brought to maturity 
unless they are spawned in a favorable 
administrative and financial climate. 
History records that the State Depart- 
ment has not been inclined to provide 
this favorable climate. On the contrary 
it has demonstrated unusual speed in ob- 
jecting to every piece of legislation de- 
signed to upgrade the Passport Office ard 
to give recognition to its important and 
ever-increasing role in servicing U.S. cit- 
izen travelers. 

The service fund provided in my bill 
would permit the U.S. Passport Service 
to use a portion of the fees it collects 
and returns each year to the Treasury 
to finance an efficient and modern public 
service and provide for continuous up- 
dating and improvement of its opera- 
tions. The service fund provides for a 
controlled business-type budget, a busi- 
ness-type accounting system, audits by 
GAO with periodic reports to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

In short my bill both organizationally 
and financially provides for a business- 
type organization to run a big business 
operation. The need for this kind of 
measure is long overdue and therefore 
urgent. 

My bill, S. 1363, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I urge 
members on that committee not only to 
act on my bill, but to report it favorably 
to the floor of the Senate, where I am 
sure it will receive widespread support. 
Such constructive action would preclude 
the yearly crises which have developed 
in the Passport Office as a result of lack 
of administrative support within the De- 
partment of State. 

Time passes with the winged feet of 
Mercury. I have never urged hasty or ill- 
considered action, but the basic propo- 
sals of my bill were germinated back in 
1956. Year after year similar bills have 
been thwarted by unsubstantiated ob- 
jections from the Department of State. 

Mr. President, I would like to add that 
the Passport Office, under the very able 
leadership of Miss Frances G. Knight, 
has developed an excelent reputation 
for outstanding and efficient service to 
the public. It is time now to recognize 
that if this quality of service is to be 
maintained, we must establish a new 
US. Passport Service. 


RELEASE OF FUNDS FOR SUMMER 
JOBS PROGRAM OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD YOUTH CORPS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this past 
Wednesday, June 27, 13 other Senators 
joined with me in a statement calling 
upon the administration to release funds 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer job program in time for use this 
summer. Joining in were Senators 
ABOUREZK, BEALL, BURDICK, CRANSTON, 
HATHAWAY, Hart, HUGHES, HUMPHREY, 
KENNEDY, MONDALE, NELSON, PELL, TUN- 
NEY, and WILLIAMS. 

Our request related to $256.5 million 
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previously appropriated by the Congress 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer job program and as to which the 
Congress had referred the administra- 
tion’s requests for rescission and amend- 
ment. Of that sum $239.2 million was 
appropriated under the authority of the 
Economic Opportunity Act in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act, 1973, 
Public Law 92-607, signed by the Presi- 
dent on October 31, 1972, and the re- 
mainder, $17.3 million was appropriated 
under the authority of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 
in the Continuing Appropriations Act, 
Public Law 93-9, signed into law on 
March 9, 1972. 

We indicated that these funds would 
provide 607,827 9-week opportunities for 
poor youth in our inner-cities and other 
areas—even then somewhat below last 
year’s level—411,164 short of the number 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors-National 
League of Cities documented earlier this 
year as the minimum necessary which 
they could effectively place—and 1,193,- 
173 short of the number needed for the 
1.7 million poor youth which the De- 
partment of Labor itself estimates may 
be out of school and out of work this 
summer. 

In our statement, we said that the 
denial by both Houses of the administra- 
tion’s requests for rescission—not to 
spend these funds—is equivalent to a 
direction to spend them and the ad- 
ministration should do so now so that 
poor youth will have constructive alter- 
natives to a summer of sheer restless- 
ness. 


Mr. President, yesterday our position 


was essentially sustained by Judge 
Leonard I. Garth for the District Court 
for New Jersey, Newark in the case of 
Community Action Programs Executive 
Directors Association of New Jersey, Inc., 
the New Jersey Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Directors Association, Mary Ann 
Weston, Yvette Youth, et al. against Roy 
L. Ash, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Peter J. Brennan, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor, Wil- 
liam Kolberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Manpower of the Department of Labor, 
and Howard Phillips, former Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

The court ordered that the defendants 
make available by 10 a.m., Saturday, 
June 30, 1973, $239.2 million for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps job program 
for this summer. Questions were raised 
with respect to the $17.3 million where 
that element was not clearly identified 
under the original authorizing and ap- 
propriating legislation and the court de- 
cided not to provide relief with respect to 
that element. 

The court also ordered the defendant 
Ash to insure that the funds do not re- 
vert to the Treasury after June 30. It is 
my understanding that the defendants 
may seek to obtain a “stay,” pending an 
appeal to the circuit court, of the district 
court’s order that funds be obligated by 
Saturday; in that event, the order 
against the defendant Ash, preventing 
reversion of funds to the Treasury, 
would remain in force. 
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Mr. President, the district court’s de- 
cision constitutes a victory for the cities 
in their struggle for recognition by the 
Federal Government of their needs. It 
has been a lengthy fight beginning on 
February 20, when 26 Senators and I 
wrote the President and continuing to 
date. I am most gratified to report at this 
time a success in this area—a victory for 
the will of the Congress and for poor 
youth in our inner cities, as well as the 
State and local governments which are 
attempting to meet their needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the following: A 
copy of a letter to the President dated 
June 21 signed by myself and a bi- 
partisan group of Senators urging re- 
lease of funds; the statement made on 
June 28 by 13 Senators and me calling on 
the administration to release funds, and 
an article from the New York Times 
dated June 29, 1973. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 29, 1973] 

JUDGE ORDERS U.S. Punps RELEASED FOR 

YOUTH Corps 


(By Martin Gansberg) 


A Federal judge in Newark ordered the 
United States Department of Labor yester- 
day to release $239-million budgeted nation- 
wide for the Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer program. 

Judge Leonard I. Garth of the District 
Court said that the funds must be released 
no later than 10 A.M. tomorrow and ordered 
the Office of Management and Budget to re- 
frain from taking any steps that would allow 
the funds to revert to the United States 
Treasury. Funds not spent before the end of 
the fiscal year—midnight of June 30—revert 
to the treasury. 

“There is no doubt it was the unequivocal 
intention of Congress that the amount be 
appropriated,” Judge Garth said in an oral 
decision after a five-hour hearing. “This is no 
raid on the public treasury. It is just action 
required to release appropriated funds.” 

President Nixon requested Congress last 
year to allocate $256.5-million for summer 
youth jobs, with the funds to be disbursed 
through the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Con- 
gress made the appropriation, and it reaf- 
firmed the allocation last June 19 by reject- 
ing a Government rescission request. 

Since the original request, however, the 
President imposed his spending ceiling, $250- 
billion for the current fiscal year, in order 
to control inflation without a tax increase. 
One of the allocations held up, but not im- 
pounded, was the money for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, 

The suit leading to Judge Garth's ruling 
was filed by 22 Community Action Program 
directors in New Jersey and two girls who 
had been promised jobs this summer, Mary 
Ann Weston, 16 years old, and Yvette Young, 
19, both of Neptune, N.J. 

The New Jersey agencies provided jobs for 
11,591 youths last year after an allocation of 
$3.3-million. 

Earlier in the day, before the ruling by 
Judge Garth, Mayor Lindsay sent a telegram 
to Administration leaders in Washington 
urging that the Youth Corps funds be dis- 
tributed. 

“Those funds are urgently needed,” the 
Mayor said. “In New York City alone we 
could use 77,500 summer job slots for our 
young people, many of whom face neigh- 
borhood unemployment levels of up to 40 
per cent.” 

Last year, funds from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps provided jobs for 50,000 young- 
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sters in New York on an allocation of al- 
most $20-million. Across the nation, the 
money was expected to provide jobs for 609,- 
300 youths this summer, through 930 orga- 
nizations. 

The Youth Corps is a nine-year-old pro- 
gram that provides summer employment for 
disadvantaged youths. The jobs usually are 
in public agencies or nonprofit organizations 
and are service-oriented. Meny of the youths 
work in parks, recreational activities or with 
hospitals. 

GOVERNMENT TO APPEAL 

The money is allocated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to agencies in municipalities 
throughout the nation. A spokesman for 
the department in Washington said yester- 
day that the $239-million “wasn't spent yet 
because we just haven't had time to spend 
the money.” He said that the Government 
would appeal Judge Garth's decision. 

In issuing his order, Judge Garth declared 
that the refusal to release the funds “has 
been activity outside the statutory limits.” 

The attorney for the plaintiffs, David H. 
Ben-Asher of East Orange, said the New 
Jersey Community Action Program Directors 
Association had decided to file suit last week 
at the urging of Senator Harrison A, Wil- 
liams Jr., Democrat of New Jersey. 


$380-MILLION IS FROZEN 


WASHINGTON, June 28.—A United States 
District Court judge today ordered frozen 
$380.4-million in Federal education funds 
previously impounded by the Nixon Admin- 
istration. 

Today's action by Judge Joseph C. Waddy 
prevents the money, more than 14 per cent 
of the education funds appropriated by 
Congress, from reverting to the Treasury on 
Saturday, the end of the fiscal year. 

The order comes as a result of a suit filed 
June 8 by Pennsylvania. In the suit, which 
has since been joined by eight other states, 
the court was asked to allow the allocation 
of the funds for eight different education 
programs. 

While the decision does not release any 
funds, the judge ordered the freeze because 
the states “have demonstrated a substan- 
tial likelihood of success on the merits” of 
the case. 

Edmund Kitch, a lawyer for the Justice 
Department, said that today’s decision would 
allow the impoundment issue to be argued 
in the courts. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1973. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We urge that the Ad- 
ministartion begin immediately, in accord- 
ance with Congressional intent, to release 
and obligate in time for use this summer at 
least the $256,503,000 previously appropriated 
by the Congress for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer job program to provide 
607,827 work experience opportunities for 
poor youth fourteen to twenty-one years of 
age. 

This aggregate amount was originally re- 
quested by the Administration for fiscal year 
1973 and appropriated by the Congress in 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act (P.L. 
92-607), which you signed on October 31, 
1972, and the Continuing Appropriations Act 
(P.L. 93-9), which became law on March 9, 
1973. 

As you know, in conjunction with its fiscal 
year 1974 budget submission, the Administra- 
tion requested rescission and amendment of 
its fiscal 1973 budget, requesting permis- 
sion not to expend any funds for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer job program 
for this summer. Instead, it proposed that 
States and cities use for summer jobs for 
youth as much as $333.0 million (including 
$112,260,000 in discretionary and reallocated 
funds specifically made available for that 
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purpose) of the $1.25 billion originally appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1973 for the specific 
purpose of the public employment program 
under the Emergency Employment Act of 
i971. 

Both Houses of the Congress have now 
denied rescission in connection with their 
consideration of H.R. 7447, the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations bill, rejecting the 
idea of using Emergency Employment Act 
funds and directing that at least the $256.5 
million already appropriated for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps be released and obli- 
gated before the close of this fiscal year. 
The Statement of the Committee on Con- 
ference on H.R. 7447 reaffirms these actions 
stating the intent of the Conferees that 
generally appropriated (but unobligated) 
funds for manpower services (even beyond 
the $256.5 million if necessary) should be 
made available to maintain the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program. 

As the public schools are recessing right 
now throughout the Nation for the summer, 
poor youth will face unemployment levels 
ranging from 30 to 40 percent in poverty 
neighborhoods and States and cities will not 
be able to meet their needs for youth jobs 
without cutting back substantially on em- 
ployment opportunities for returning vet- 
erans and those on welfare who would other- 
wise be provided for under the public em- 
ployment program; in fact the Department of 
Labor statistics document clearly that if 
$333.0 million in Emergency Employment 
Act funds are diverted to summer jobs for 
youth, at least 53,000 opportunities will 
have to be cut from the public employment 
program. The Department of Labor esti- 
mates that already as much as $150 million in 
Emergency Employment Act funds have been 
diverted for the summer job program. 

We submit that this situation creates an 
impossible choice for States and cities which 
can be ameliorated by making available at 
least the funds heretofore appropriated by 
the Congress for the specific purposes of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps summer program. 

We note that the National League of Cities- 
U.S. Conference of Mayors documented ear- 
lier this year that it can effectively use a total 
of 1,018,991 opportunities in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps summer job program for 
this summer (compared with a target group 
of 1.7 million). 

Accordingly, the 607,827 opportunities 
that could be made available with the $256.5 
million will not be adequate to meet mini- 
mum needs. Even if States and cities have 
already made available, as the Department 
estimates, $150.0 million in Emergency Em- 
ployment Act funds, these funds together 
with the $256.5 million, could fund an ag- 
gregate of only 963,277 slots—still 55,714 slots 
below the 1,018,991 opportunities docu- 
mented by the National League of Cities-U.S. 
Conference of Mayors. 

Accordingly, we urge you to act immediate- 
ly in accordance with the clear Congressional 
intent while there is still a chance to pro- 
vide a program with respect to the $256,503,- 
000 already appropriated so that poor youth 
will have constructive alternatives to a sum- 
mer of restlessness and possibly worse. 

Very truly yours, 
JACOB K. JAVITS. 
LIST OF SIGNATURES 

Jennings Randolph, Thomas F. Eagleton, 
James Abourezk, Joseph R. Biden, Jr., Harold 
E. Hughes, John V. Tunney, Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, and Quentin N. Burdick. 

Edward W. Brooks, Claiborne Pell, J. Glenn 
Beall, Jr., Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., Philip A. 
Hart, Frank Church, Gale McGee, William 
D. Hathaway, Hubert H. Humphrey, Gaylord 
Nelson, Howard W. Cannon, Dick Clark, 
George McGovern, Alan Cranston, Birch 
Bayh, Harrison A, Williams, Jr., Walter F. 
Mondale, Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Robert 
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T. Staford, Mark O. Hatfield, and Robert 
Taft, Jr. 


JAVITS AND 13 OTHER SENATORS CALL ON AD- 
MINISTRATION TO RELEASE FUND FOR SUM- 
MER JOBS PROGRAM OF NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
CORPS IN TIME FOR THIS SUMMER WITH 
END OF FISCAL YEAR ONLY 2 DAYS AWAY 


The Administration apparently continues 
in its refusal to release $256.5 million already 
appropriated by the Congress for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer job program 
for this very summer—already upon us. The 
refusal represents a most unwise challenge 
to the will of the Congress, a gross disregard 
of the pleas of state and local governments 
which have documented the need for the jobs, 
and an insensitive affront to the needs and 
hopes of poor youth, 14-21 years of age, who 
are the intended beneficiaries of the program. 

These funds would provide 607,827 nine- 
week job opportunities for poor youth in our 
inner cities and other areas—even then 
somewhat below last year’s level—411,164 
short of the number the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors-National League of Cities document- 
ed earlier this year as the minimum neces- 
sary which they could effectively place—and 
1,193,173 short of the number needed for 
the 1.7 million poor youth which the De- 
partment of Labor itself estimates may be 
out of school and out of work this summer. 

No less than three times both Houses of 
the Congress have taken action indicating 
a clear obligation under law that at least 
the $256.5 million be made available before 
the appropriation expires at the end of this 
fiscal year, 1973—now only two days away. 

First, by appropriating $256.5 million for 
the program as originally requested by the 
Administration under the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act (P.L. 92-607) signed into 
law by the President on October 31, 1972 
and under the Continuing Appropriations 
Act (P.L. 93-9), which became law on 
March 9, 1973. 

Second, by the action of each House last 
month in refusing the request of the Ad- 
ministration to “rescind”, these amounts— 
in effect requesting permission not to spend 
them—and in rejecting the Administration’s 
proposed alternative of diverting for sum- 
mer jobs for youth up to $333.0 million of 
public employment funds under the Emer- 
gency Employment Act of 1971—funds in- 
tended for the distinct purpose of provid- 
ing jobs for those on welfare and other adults. 

Third, by the action of the Senate Tues- 
day, following House action Monday, in ap- 
proving and sending to the President the 
Conference Report on H.R. 7447, the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations bill, which re- 
port (while refusing to accept our amend- 
ment adopted in the Senate to add $44.5 
million to the $256.5 million already appro- 
priated) said: 

“The conferees reached the conclusion that 
additional appropriations for the summer 
jobs program are not needed at this time 
since a total of $1,595,297,000 is available for 
obligation in fiscal year 1973 under the ap- 
propriation for “Manpower training serv- 
ices”, of which the Department of Labor 
currently plans to obligate only $1,220,000,- 
000. It is clear that ample funds are cur- 
rently available within this appropriation to 
fully support the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer jobs program for the coming sum- 
mer. It is the intent of the conferees that 
at least as many Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer job opportunities should be pro- 
vided from this source as were provided in 
last summer's program.” 

Thus, the Administration is “hoarding” 
for some unknown future purpose, a total 
of $375,297,000 in manpower services funds— 
an amount exclusive of funds for Emergency 
Employment Act—and shows no intention 
to make available in time even $256.5 million 
of that sum for the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps summer programs in accordance 
with law. 

It is clear that the Administration's pol- 
icy is one of “bankrupting” the funds. It is 
evident that the cities—despite the Admin- 
istration’s wishful thinking—cannot meet 
two separate needs from one “pot” of 
money—summer jobs for youth and public 
service jobs for others. This is shown by 
the fact that the Labor Department docu- 
ments that to date only $150.0 million in 
EEA funds have been applied to meet sum- 
mer jobs of youth, and what they have been 
able to “squeeze out” from that source has 
come only by denying the jobs under the 
Emergency Employment Act to others equally 
in need. The choice is one of firing the father 
to hire the son. The Administration defends 
this on the ground that unemployment is 
reduced, but it still remains at a highly un- 
acceptable figure and, therefore, the argu- 
ment is unsound. 

We call upon the President, as we did 
last February, and again only last week, to 
release these funds now before they revert 
to the Treasury at the end of this week. 
Such an action would be one of “domestic 
statesmanship” and an indication that the 
Administration is “at its word” with respect 
to its desire to work closely with the Con- 
gress. 

The denial by both Houses of the Admin- 
istration’s requests for rescission—not to 
spend these funds—is equivalent to a direc- 
tion to spend them and the Administration 
should do so now so that poor youth will 
have constructive alternatives to a summer 
of sheer restlessness. 

The clear fact is that even with the Presi- 
dential veto of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tions bill the funds for the summer job pro- 
gram have been made available by the Con- 
gress under previously enacted appropria- 
tions bills and should be spent for that pur- 


pose. 

Joining Senator Javits in making this 
statement are Senators Abourezk (D-S. Da- 
kota), Beall (R-Maryland), Burdick (D- N. 


Dakota), Cranston (D-Calif.), Hathaway 
(D-Maine), Hart (D-Mich.), Hughes (D- 
Iowa), Humphrey (D-Minn.), Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), Mondale (D-Minn.), Nelson (D- 
Wisc.), Pell (D-R.I.), Tunney (D-Calif.), and 
Williams (D-NWJ.). 


FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL'S 25 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, 25 years 
ago a handful of citrus growers got to- 
gether at Winter Haven, Fla., to discuss 
severe difficulties which were threaten- 
ing the State citrus industry in the post- 
World War II period. From that meet- 
ing came Florida Citrus Mutual, a citrus 
growers’ organization that was instru- 
mental in stabilizing the industry. 

On June 19 Florida Citrus Mutual 
commemorated its 25th anniversary, an 
event that I was unfortunately unable 
to attend because of Senate business in 
Washington. However, Florida Citrus 
Mutual’s history of accomplishments 
are worthy of exposure through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, to serve as an exam- 
ple to agriculturists and others through- 
out the Nation of what can be done when 
people work together. Briefly, I would 
like to outline that history of accom- 
plishment, and thereby commend all 
those who worked so hard and are de- 
serving of credit for the great success. 

A review of- Florida Citrus Mutual's 
activities over the past quarter century 
would be incomplete without a brief pre- 
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amble outlining the reasons behind its 
organization. 

The year was 1948—the economy of 
the industry was staggering. Growers 
were receiving what amounted to bank- 
rupt prices for their fruit following great 
prosperity which had been fashioned by 
high prices during World War I brought 
on by large government purchases of 
citrus for troops and lend-lease pro- 
grams. 

Case in point: During the war years, 
orange production averaged 40 million 
boxes annually and on-tree returns hit 
$77 million. Two years after the armis- 
tice, 55 million box crops were bringing 
on-tree returns of only $40 million. 

To the credit of industry leaders at 
that time—and there were many—the 
organization of Mutual as an organiza- 
tion which could serve as a rallying point 
for growers was a must if a depression 
and possible collapse of the industry was 
to be avoided. 

Mutual did serve as a rallying vehicle 
for growers. Initially, Mutual instituted 
programs designed to control supply and 
demand, set minimum FOB prices of 
fruit sold on the fresh market. 

Fresh fruit shippers were given weekly 
allotments and shipments to various 
marketing areas were controlled, in an 
attempt to alleviate market gluts which 
had prevailed previously. 

The fact that growers were on the road 
to recovery was evidenced during the 5- 
year period after Mutual actually began 
operating. Orange production averaged 
65 million boxes annually and on-tree 
value climbed to $94 million, averaging 
out to about $1.50 per box. Needless to 
say, a virtual grower utopia compared to 
prices received shortly after World War 
II when production costs were hard to 
recover. 

An investigation into Mutual’s activi- 
ties by the Federal Trade Commission 
in the early 1950’s brought a change of 
direction for the grower organization. 

Instead of attempting to establish floor 
prices and allotments, Mutual turned to 
the role of providing growers with mar- 
ket information and price forecasting. 

Compilation and dissemination of ac- 
curate and reliable marketing data be- 
came the order of the day and the very 
fact such material was readily available 
to growers brought about price stability 
and sensible marketing procedures which 
had not been practiced previously. 

As time progressed, Mutual sought 
other areas of service for growers. There 
was increased emphasis on legislation 
at the State and Federal levels; taxation 
and assessments on grove properties 
throughout the citrus belt; citrus re- 
search and development of new prod- 
ucts; and the importance of advertising 
and promoting various products with ef- 
fective programs. 

Mutual was also developing the flexibil- 
ity to clearly identify problem areas of 
concern to growers and the ability to 
move in any given direction when an 
emergency existed which threatened the 
general welfare of growers. 

An example was the freeze of 1962 
which was almost a disaster for many 
growers. Mutual moved in to secure fi- 
nancial assistance allowing groves to be 
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rehabilitated and took many other meas- 
ures which enable the industry to again 
bounce back from adversity, 

Mutual was a leader in the development 
of higher quality concentrate which re- 
sulted in the 45° Brix product, an im- 
provement over the 42° Brix, which 
brought sales increases and insured con- 
sumer confidence. 

It was through Mutual’s instigation 
that State legislation was passed requir- 
ing juice content of new crop grapefruit 
to meet certain standards which would 
bring the approval of consumers. 

And there was the development of the 
grapefruit spoon idea, which has been 
a tremendous merchandising tool still in 
use by the industry. 

Mutual’s flexibility was apparent in 
1956 when the industry was threatened 
by a Mediterranean fruit fly infestation. 
Field personnel were assigned to serve 
with the Division of Plant Industry in 
a suecessful effort to combat infestation 
and Mutual headquarters acted as an 
information center for growers on pro- 
cedures to be employed which allowed 
the industry to continue in operation and 
still protect growers and consumers. 

One of the most renowned actions 
of Mutual over the years was its inter- 
vention into a deal between an agency 
of the U.S. Government and Virgin Is- 
land interests to grow citrus and bring it 
into the States duty free. 

Only after Mutual had bared the ruse, 
did President Johnson intervene and put 
an end to the project which would have 
threatened the entire Florida citrus 
industry. 

In 1963 trade and tariff negotiations 
at Geneva were scheduled to include revi- 
sions of tariffs on imported citrus. With 
Mutual the Citrus Commission, Canners 
Association, Indian River Citrus League 
and virtually every industry agency 
mounted stiff opposition to kill the pro- 
posal which would have allowed foreign 
citrus into the United States at reduced 
duty rates. 

The Virgin Island situation, like the 
Geneva trade talks, are only two exam- 
ples which illustrate what Mutual has 
done for growers which they could not 
have done for themselves individually. 

Throughout the years, illustrations of 
Mutual acting on behalf of growers are 
common place, almost to the point where 
they are virtually overlooked by growers. 

In yet another area, Mutual was in the 
forefront of fighting spreading decline 
which posed a threat to growers in the 
mid-fifties. Mutual secured funds to com- 
bat the disease, set up buffers and gen- 
erally bring it under control. 

Accurate citrus forecasts are becom- 
ing more and more important to growers 
as they tend to set the stage for market- 
ing decisions and practices. It was chiefly 
through Mutual’s leadership that funds 
were provided for a detailed tree census 
which is now a regular activity of the 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service 
and a vital ingredient in making month- 
ly citrus estimates. 

Development of hybrids, root stocks 
resistant to temperature and drought, 
plus the upbreeding of existing root 
stocks are extremely important to grow- 
ers, Mutual officials recognized this need, 
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then they spearheaded the effort to se- 
cure funds and property for the Citrus 
Research Foundation near Leesburg. 

Desirability of involving the Nation’s 
school lunch program as a source of in- 
creasing frozen concentrated orange 
juice sales was apparent to Mutual sev- 
eral years ago. 

Another project was Mutual’s role in 
passage of the Haley bill in 1969 which 
virtually put an end to speculative plant- 
ing of citrus as a tax write-off. 

Perhaps one of the best testimonials 
to the integrity and credibility of Mu- 
tual came about in the recent legislative 
sesion when lawmakers in the waning 
days passed a mechanical harvesting bill 
which, if approved by growers, could be- 
come one of the most important achieve- 
ments in many seasons. 

Long an advocate of research and de- 
velopment of mechanical harvesting sys- 
tems to circumvent labor shortages such 
as those experienced this season, Mutual 
officials are confident growers will sanc- 
tion underwriting costs of the system 
which will also serve as a safeguard in 
harvesting larger crops expected in the 
future. 

True to its character as an organiza- 
tion representative of the growers, the 
bill passed by the legislature provides 
that growers decide in a referendum if 
they favor development of a system. 

Mutual officials are extremely cogni- 
zant of the need for continued monitor- 
ing of governmental actions at every 
level, particularly as they relate to 
assessment of citrus properties. A good 
example of this occurred recently when 
the State Department of Revenue 
attempted to institute new assessment 
guidelines for citrus. 

Unfortunately, the guidelines did not 
take into consideration many of the fac- 
tors which relate only to citrus produc- 
tion and if unchallenged would have 
placed many growers at the brink of 
disaster. 

Mutual was instrumental in con- 
vincing the agency that amendments to 
the guidelines should be made and in 
so doing enabled the department to 
arrive at proposals much more practical 
than those originally offered, and still 
permitting growers to accept a more 
equitable share of the tax burden. 

The Agricultural Tax Council, an or- 
ganization which Mutual has supported 
since its origin, bears much of the brunt 
for attacking such controversies. 

Also with an eye on the future, Mutual 
has provided the impetus for establish- 
ment of a National Citrus Council which 
is a coalition of citrus producers from 
Florida, California, Arizona, and Texas, 

The object: to identify and seek solu- 
tions to problems cropping up on the 
national and international level which 
may affect growers in each of their 
respective areas. 


THE CURRENT LUMBER PROBLEM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, 24 years 
ago Congress established a national 
policy and goal that every American 
should have a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment. In 1968, Con- 
gress reconfirmed this goal by enacting 
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a 10-year housing construction program. 
To meet this goal, it was estimated that 
26 million housing units must be built 
by 1978. Since 1968, however, average 
housing production has fallen far short 
of the goal. 

Housing fell woefully short of the na- 
tional goal in these years largely because 
of the administration induced recession 
of 1970 and its intensive impoundment 
of housing funds. In the last year and 
a half, housing has staged a vigorous 
revival. 

Now, however, the administration’s 
inept handling of inflation and of the 
economy threatens to further slow our 
progress of fulfilling our national hous- 
ing goal. The increases in the cost of 
lumber have kept pace with, and in 
some cases surpassed, the shocking in- 
crease in food prices. 

Lumber is the largest single cost paid 
by the builder of a new home. Fifteen 
percent of the cost of a new single family 
home in 1972 consisted of the cost of 
lumber. An additional 13 percent of that 
cost represented other related wood 
products and millwork. Increased cost to 
home builders means inevitably higher 
purchase price to the family desiring to 
buy a home. The increased purchase 
price results in higher down payment, 
and increased interest, property taxes, 
and insurance costs for the home buyer. 
The National Association of Home 
Builders estimates that for every dollar 
increase in the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment, the home buyer has to earn $4 
more to qualify for a loan. 

As the price of lumber increases, few- 
er houses will be built and bought. The 
Nation falls farther and farther behind 
its national housing goal. 

This unfortunately, is what is hap- 
pening today. Housing starts fell in 
April for the third straight month to the 
lowest level since October 1971. The need 
for housing remains unabated, and the 
demand for building materials remains 
high, but the high price of lumber is tak- 
ing its toll. Early in 1973, the National 
Association of Home Builders estimated 
that the construction cost of an average 
house had increased during the preceed- 
ing 6 months by at least $1,200 because 
of increased lumber and plywood prices. 

Between January 1971 and January 
1973, the wholesale price index for soft- 
wood lumber increased 56 percent; the 
index for all other commodities increased 
by 11 percent. In the same period, the 
price of certain kinds of lumber and ply- 
wood, greatly exceeded the average. For 
example, between February 1971 and 
February 1973 the price of Green Douglas 
Fir 2x4’s increased 104 percent while the 
price of 44-inch exterior plywood jumped 
102 percent. 

These dramatic price increases occur- 
red during phase I and phase II of the 
Economic Stabilization Program but un- 
der the relaxed controls of phase III, 
lumber prices made a vertical take-off. 

Between January 10 and April 13, 
1973—just a 3-month period—the price of 
Green Douglas Fir 2x4’s has skyrocketed 
51 percent; the price of % inch AD in- 
terior sanded plywood—a prime building 
material—has almost doubled—it in- 
creased 98 percent in the first 3 months 
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of phase III. The largest advance in the 
wholesale price index occurred in March 
with lumber being the largest single com- 
ponent of that increase. April brought 
little cessation of increasing lumber 
prices. Lumber and wood products in- 
creased by 5.5 percent over the previous 
month while the overall increase was 0.8 
a 33.6-percent increase over April 
of last year. Although the prices of 
some soft wood lumber items have 
declined slightly in the last month, these 
new price levels are still considerably 
higher than the previously exorbitant 
rates prevailing at the outset of phase 
III. 

The increases I have mentioned are 
national figures; lumber price increases 
in some regions of the country have been 
even more pronounced. An Oregon home 
manufacturer reported that the price of 
some lumber products has increased by 
as much as 200 percent since January. 
The manager of a lumber dealership in 
southern California was quoted as say- 
ing: 

I've been in this business 26 years, and I’ve 
never seen anything like it. It’s going to price 
the average buyer out of the prospect of buy- 
ing a new home. 


The increases in lumber and plywood 
prices since January 11, 1973, are telling 
testimony to the complete failure of the 
phase III program to restrain inflation. 
It is to be hoped that the President’s 
recently announced 60-day freeze and 
phase IV will be more successful. It 
should be noted, however, that the freeze 
means prices on lumber will tend to stay 
where they were frozen, namely at 
nearly the highest levels in history. 

Furthermore the freeze will tend to 
drive more softwood into exports. It 
should be recognized, also, that Presi- 
dent Nixon’s speech was an announce- 
ment of intent to have a plan to control 
inflation sometime within the next 60 
days, not such a plan itself. As a former 
member of Mr. Nixon’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Hendrik Houthakker 
stated: 

I don’t regard the freeze by itself as solving 
anything. 


Mr. Houthakker went on to say that 
President Nixon, “evidently wanted to 
take some visible action” but, “I would 
say that the President has not yet come 
to any firm view as to what is necessary.” 
President Nixon’s announcement offers 
no solution to the general economic 
problems or to the problem of high lum- 
ber prices. 

To date the administration’s major re- 
sponse to the intolerable situation of in- 
flated lumber prices was to have Dr. Dun- 
lop, of the Cost of Living Council instruct 
the Senate on March 26 on the laws of 
supply and demand. He observed that 
“pressures for higher prices stemmed 
mostly from a relative shortage of lum- 
ber and wood products with respect to a 
high demand for these products,” and 
added that the high prices act as a “ra- 
tioning mechanism” which allocates 
“limited supply among numerous poten- 
tial purchasers.” That meant that the 
supply of timber cannot meet the demand 
for the manufactured product. And then 
Dr. Dunlop stated that phase II price 
controls required the “artificial mainte- 
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nance of a lower price” for lumber. Phase 
III, he indicated, has permitted those 
prices to rise to a natural, “free market” 
level—where the lumber supply could be 
“rationed” as economics textbooks de- 
scribe. This kind of language hardly 
promises well for forceful enforcement 
of controls during phase IV. 

Dr. Dunlop’s reasoning is supposed to 
make us feel better about inflated lum- 
ber prices. But a higher price is a higher 
price, whether it is a so-called equilib- 
rium free market price or not. The home 
buyer forced to sign a bigger mortgage 
is not better off knowing that he is pay- 
ing a “free market” price according to 
textbook theorists. In this sense, every 
limited price under phase I and phase II 
was an artificial price. But this is hardly 
an argument for a tough price controller 
to make—if we were to shun all such “ar- 
tificial” prices, there would not be a price 
control or stabilization program at all. 

Mr. President, the causes of increased 
lumber prices should not be in dispute. 
It is repetition without remedy to say, in 
explaining increased prices, that supply 
is short and demand is high. 

We all know that. What needs to be 
done is to identify and attack the specific 
causes of the short supply. The only al- 
ternative would be to sit by and watch 
the influences of supply and demand run 
their course. The demand for lumber 
stems from the demand for housing. Our 
housing needs are not going to diminish, 
however high lumber prices rise— 
nor should those needs go unfulfilled. 
Surely this is one demand that is non- 
negotiable. The Nation needs lumber. It 
does not make sense for the administra- 
tion to pay lip service to national housing 
goals, and then be content with inflated 
lumber prices cutting the demand for 
lumber. We should not be willing to cut 
the demand, and so we have to find oth- 
er ways to cut the prices. 

The principal reason why lumber 
prices have swollen during the last 2 
years relates to the supply of timber. To- 
tal lumber consumption in the United 
States during 1972 has been estimated 
to be 41 billion board feet, Yet, during 
the same year, this country exported 3.05 
billion board feet of softwood logs. Those 
logs that were shipped to foreign mills 
could have yielded, if manufactured do- 
mestically, over 4 billion board feet of 
additional softwood lumber for our home 
markets, which would have represented 
an increase in lumber supply during 1972 
of over 11 percent. The impact on lumber 
prices of that added supply would have 
been dramatic. 

The Forest Service reports that total 
log exports were ouly 266 million board 
feet in 1960. For the years 1968 through 
1971 exports averaged 2.42 billion board 
feet. From 1971 and 1972 exports in- 
creased by 26 percent. In the first 3 
months of 1973, log exports increased by 
38.1 percent over the comparable period 
of 1972. At this rate, log exports will ex- 
ceed 4 billion board feet this year. That 
is enough logs to manufacture lumber 
for 500,000 homes. Clearly, such a drain 
on our domestic log supply can only have 
a critical impact on lumber prices. 

While the detrimental effect of massive 
log exports on domestic lumber prices has 
been clear for some time, the Admin- 
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istration has taken contradictory and in- 
effective action. On July 7, 1972, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George Shultz an- 
nounced that Japanese purchases of U.S. 
timber would be reduced by 200 million 
board feet during 1972. 

Only 2 months later, however, in a 
meeting between President Nixon and 
Premier Tanaka it was reported that Ja- 
pan as part of a trade agreement would 
increase its purchases this year of U.S. 
logs and lumber from $354 million to 
$452 million. 

In his March 26 testimony, Dr. Dun- 
lop announced that the administration 
would seek a “voluntary agreement” with 
the Japanese aimed at reducing their 
purchases of U.S. logs. He stated that the 
Japanese had “indicated that they are 
aware of the problem” and that they 
would try to see that the log acquisitions 
“do not inconvenience” the United 
States. 

The arrangement between the Japa- 
nese and the U.S. Government an- 
nounced on May 14, of this year is woe- 
fully inadequate response to the problem. 
The arrangement does not require the 
Japanese to purchase timber at a lower 
rate during the last half of 1973 than 
they did during the first half of this year. 

The critical facts are that log exports 
to Japan account for 83 percent of all 
US. log exports, and in January of this 
year our log exports to that country were 
46 percent above what they were a year 
earlier. 

Log exports to Japan increase lumber 
prices in two ways. First, the general sup- 
ply of logs for domestic manufacture has 
been reduced by shipments abroad, and 
second Japanese purchasing agents have 
been willing to bid up stumpage prices 
far above what domestic bidders would 
alone have been able to do. On Feb- 
ruary 16, Random Lengths reported that 
one stand of Washington State timber 
that had been appraised at $45 per thou- 
sand board feet was bid up by export 
agents to $270 per thousand board feet. 
Another stand appraised at $66 was bid 
to $263. There have been many other re- 
ports of export pressure on stumpage 
prices. 

Although the Cost of Living Council 
has stated that “artificial” export con- 
trols, presumably in the form of an em- 
bargo, are “not the desired solution” 
since they would becloud our policy of 
free trade, not to mention the impact on 
our balance of payments deficit, it is by 
no means certain that shutting off log 
exports would have a net negative effect 
on our trade balance. 

During 1972, the nation imported 8.9 
billion board feet of lumber. If our log 
exports of 3.05 billion board feet during 
that year had been translated into 4 bil- 
lion board feet of alternative domestic 
manufacture, our lumber imports could 
have been restricted accordingly. During 
1972, the United States imported from 
Canada approximately 70 percent of that 
nation’s entire production of softwood 
lumber. It is doubtful that such an im- 
port level would have to be sustained if 
we were to manufacture the logs we cur- 
rently export. This point was made in a 
New York Times editorial, which in re- 
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versing its former position, called for re- 
stricting our log exports to Japan. As the 
editorial stated: 

The proposed reduction in exports of raw 
logs can only improve a trade balance that 
now operates on the nonsensical basis of sell- 
ing cheap to Japan and buying dear from 
Canada. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the May 5 New York Times edi- 
torial I have referred to, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

TIMBER 

The skyrocketing price of lumber has in- 
duced the Nixon Administration to appoint 
a task force whose job will be to plan an 
increase in the timber cut of the national 
forests; and it is all too predictable that any 
increased timber cut will be at the expense 
of the forests themselves. Such a course 
would be indefensible and unnecessary. 

The United States is currently exporting 
some 5.5 billion board feet of softwood logs 
and lumber, 85 per cent of it to Japan. It 
need only curtail that practice sharply to 
ease the supply for Americans. 

Senator Packwood of Oregon is pressing 
for a measure that could at the same time 
increase the supply of wood for domestic 
needs and prevent the national forests from 
being raped. He wants a restriction not only 
on the export of all logs from the national 
forests but, in a phased program, from state 
and privately owned forests as well. His bill 
would allow for a controlled resumption of 
such exports whenever a drop in domestic 
demand warranted such action. 

This newspaper took the opposite stand, 
on liberal trade grounds, when a similar ban 
was proposed in 1968. But the situation now 
is far graver than ft was then; prices are 
much higher; the need for housing more 
desperate and the danger to the forests now 
more acute and therefore less tolerable. The 
classic argument for free trade is persuasive, 
but we feel it has to be balanced against 
the fact that no country can for long afford 
to export raw materials in seriously short 
supply at home. 

Even less cogent is the case against an 
export ban that rests on the need to restore 
this country’s balance of trade. Against the 
5.5 billion board feet of logs which the 
United States now exports, 9 billion board 
feet of finished lumber from Canada are 
being imported. The proposed reduction in 
export of raw logs could only improve a trade 
balance that now operates on the nonsensical 
basis of selling cheap to Japan and buying 
dear from Canada. 


Senator Packwoop, of Oregon, has in- 
troduced legislation which as amended 
by Senator Srevenson would place a limit 
on log and lumber exports from the 
United States. As a means of stopping 
the steadily increasing drain on supply 
of logs, I support this legislation. 

The administration, however, has the 
opportunity for taking action that would 
provide immediate relief. The Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 authorized the 
United States to use export controls “to 
the extent necessary to protect the do- 
mestic economy from the excessive drain 
of scarce materials and to reduce the 
serious inflationary impact of abnormal 
foreign demand.” 

The administration has never acted to 
use that authority and thereby it shirks 
its responsibility to protect our domestic 
economy, combat inflation, and lower 
lumber prices. 
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On June 13, the President announced 
the need for new laws to control exports 
of scarce raw materials under the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act. Surprisingly, he 
did not mention lumber where the need 
for such legislation is greatest. We must 
take steps to protect and preserve a nat- 
ural resource which takes up to 100 
years to replenish. 

No discussion of the present himber 
crisis would be complete without some 
mention of our national forests. It is 
currently estimated that over 50 percent 
of all commercial softwood sawtimber 
still on the stump is located in our na- 
tional forests, maintained by the U.S. 
Forest Service. Only 35 percent of our 
timber inventory is owned by private 
sources. The lumber industry is not a 
concentrated industry with a few large 
firms; there are over 80,000 separate bus- 
iness firms that harvest, manufacture, 
sell, and distribute lumber and wood 
products, and less than 800 of them do 
more than $5 million in business a year. 
Only the very largest firms can afford 
owning private timberland, most lum- 
ber manufacturers in the Western 
States—where softwood lumber, used in 
construction, largely originates—is fur- 
nished from sale by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. The Forest Service each year specifies 
the amount of timber that can be cut 
from the national forest for commercial 
sales. For the last several years the ac- 
tual sales were substantially below the 
allowable cut, further diminishing the 
supply of lumber. 

While the Cost of Living Council has 
announced that it has asked the US. 
Forest Service to find ways to meet the 
allowable cut in 1973, the Nixon admin- 
istration has cut the Forest Service bud- 
get. Cutting trees requires money for 
timber sales preparation, forest man- 
agement support activities, as well as re- 
forestation after the cut has been made. 
During fiscal year 1972, the Forest Serv- 
ice spent $293 million on forest land 
management. But for fiscal year 1973, 
the administration estimates that the 
forest land management budget will have 
been limited to $253 million, and only 
$247 million has been requested by the 
White House for fiscal year 1974. Al- 
though an additional $1.4 million has 
been allotted to the fiscal 1974 budget for 
timber sales preparation work, most ex- 
perts agree that the increment will be 
just enough to cover wage increases, and 
higher operating costs, and not enough 
to finance the timber sales necessary to 
enhance the supply for commercial man- 
ufacture. While some limited increases 
in money and manpower were announced 
recently, it is futile for the administra- 
tion to require the Forest Service to in- 
crease its sales this year with what still 
remains inadequate manpower and 
money necessary to do the job. 

Inereasing the cut is to in- 
crease the supply of logs and to restrain 
the price of lumber in the long range. I 
do not advocate increasing the cut just 
to get more logs on the market quickly. 
We must obey the proper environmental 
restraints. Such measures will not affect 
the price of lumber today, or during the 
rest of the year. Timber sales are rarely 
translated into logged trees during the 
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year of sale. Timber sales contracts usu- 
ally require 3 or 4 years for com- 
pletion. It has been estimated that for 
each major sale of timber from the Na- 
tional Forests, less than 10 percent of 
the trees are cut in the first year after 
sale. The administration will have to ex- 
plain how it intends to alter this pattern 
if it expects achievement of allowable 
cut to make a difference in the price of 
lumber before 1975. 

Furthermore, there are legitimate en- 
vironmental questions that must be an- 
swered. As the National Resources De- 
fense Council in its testimony before the 
Cost of Living Council last month indi- 
cated environmental impact statements 
must be prepared to explain significant 
changes in the Forest Service activities 
affecting the forest environment. 

Mr. President, effective action to re- 
strict our log exports and increasing the 
actual cut in the national forest are 
requisite if the price of lumber and the 
consequent cost of housing is not to con- 
tinue to rise in the 1970’s. But neither 
form of action can seriously restrain lum- 
ber prices this year. 

The Economic Stabilization Act im- 
poses the responsibility to prevent or to 
nullify price increases fueling the in- 
flationary fires. Confronted with price 
increases in building material products 
that range between 25 and 100 percent 
since January 11, 1973, the administra- 
tion has failed to act effectively, until the 
recently announced 60-day freeze. The 
regulations of phase III spell out a gen- 
eral price standard to which business 
firms were expected to observe. 

By any standard of measurement or 
compliance, there is hardly a manufac- 
turer of softwood lumber in the United 
States today that could expect to comply 
with the terms of that general price 
standard, in view of the price increases 
that have occurred since the end of 
phase II. 

The lumber industry is an outstanding 
example of the administration’s failure 
to enforce its own regulations; its unwill- 
ingness to do the “dirty jobs” to fight 
inflation. 

In 1972, the lumber industry experi- 
enced the biggest year in its history. 
Average industry profits rose 16 percent 
over 1971. Industry Week magazine has 
predicted that the industry’s profits will 
rise another 15 percent this year. 

As the wholesale price index for soft- 
wood lumber rose 19.4 between Novem- 
ber 1971—when Phase II began—and 
December 1972, the largest lumber com- 
pany in the country, Weyerhauser, en- 
joyed a 38.3-percent increase in its net 
income. Georgia Pacific, the second larg- 
est lumber company, recorded a 48.9-per- 
cent increase in net income. Standard & 
Poor’s predicts for 1973 that “a greater 
portion” of this year’s earnings advances 
for building material producers will come 
from price boost, than came from in- 
creases in 1972. 

The spectacular price increases for 
lumber and plywood occurring since Jan- 
uary has been due in part to the desire 
of lumber manufacturers and timber 
owners to maximize profits. The Journal 
of Commerce recently quoted the presi- 
dent of Williamett Industries, a large 
lumber company, as saying that he was 
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“embarrassed at the prices we are getting 
today,” and a top lumber official in the 
South was quoted by a newspaper in 
Atlanta as saying that now the lumber 
companies “hold the upper hand” that 
they are “just going to get whatever the 
market will take.” Continued high de- 
mand for lumber will allow the lumber 
industry to continue to charge whatever 
the market will bear. 

The lumber industry would seem to be a 
prime target for the administration pro- 
posed “profit sweep.” The profit of the 
lumber industry should be carefully re- 
viewed to see if they are justified be- 
cause of increased cost or efficiency. 

If the Council expects to retain any 
shred of credibility in the face of dra- 
matic price increases in this industry, I 
urge it to analyze carefully the lumber 
industry’s compliance with the price 
standards of phase III. Furthermore, the 
administration should take the follow- 
ing actions: 

First. Further substantial increases in 
the fiscal 1974 appropriation request for 
forest land management of the US. For- 
est Service. 

Second. As an interim measure, im- 
mediately implement the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969 to reduce by at least 
15 percent, the export of logs to foreign 
countries within a period of 90 days. 

Third. As a long-term solution, support 
and help to enact legislation similar to 
that offered by Senator Packwoop which 
would place a total ban on the exports 
of timber harvest from Federal lands 
and which would place a ceiling on logs 
at 2.5 billion board feet and lumber at 
1.2 billion board feet that can be ex- 
ported from non-Federal sources. This 
legislation would take effect immediately 
under enactment and would remain in 
effect for 3 fiscal years. There are pro- 
visions in the bill for lowering and rais- 
ing the ceiling if conditions warrant such 
changes. . 

Fourth. Appropriate research funds fo 
develop new methods of logging now 
harmful to the environment. 

Fifth. Rescind the exemption from 
controls on stumpage and logs. We must 
stop increasing lumber prices at their 
source. 

Sixth. After the 60-day freeze, reasser- 
tion of mandatory price controls on the 
lumber industry. 

To the extent that the administration 
succeeds in improving the Nation’s sup- 
ply of sawtimber in 1973, the applica- 
tion of mandatory controls can be with- 
drawn or ended. There is no special magic 
about mandatory price controls. All busi- 
nesses, all bureaucrats, and all legisla- 
tors would like to do without them. But 
at the present time the alternative is the 
meek acceptance of the enormous price 
increases that were phase III's special 
gift to the Nation. 

The Federal Government should act 
now to give proof to its commitment to 
national housing needs by acting to re- 
strain the price of lumber and wood 
products. 


RETIREMENT OF JOHN KAMPS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to honor a great reporter, Mr. John 
Kamps, who will retire today as a 
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Washington correspondent of the As- 
sociated Press. 

We do far too little to honor such men 
as John Kamps, who day in and day out 
record the activities of the Congress. 

John was born in Litchville, N. Dak., 
on June 11, 1909. He earned his BA in 
journalism at Montana State. He joined 
the AP at Denver in 1942, and after 
military service rejoined the news 
gathering organization in 1946 at 
Helena, Mont. In April of 1951, he came 
to Washington with the AP as a cor- 
respondent. 

He covered news concerning the 
Rocky Mountain States, and the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
As chairman of that committee, I have 
been well aware of the accuracy and 
fluency of John Kamp’s dispatches. 

I understand that John is heading 
out next week for Florida where he 
plans—at least for a while—to loaf and 
to fish. He has earned much happy loaf- 
ing and good fishing, and I wish him 
endless hours of both. 


THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, AND 
EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
recently received a ietter from a man 
whom I admire greatly, and whose views 
I deeply respect, Mr. Irving Brant. Mr. 
Brant was kind enough to enclose a copy 
of the commencement address he gave to 
this year’s graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Law. Mr. 
Brant has had a long and distinguished 
career in journalism and government. 
He is regarded as one of America’s fore- 
most constitutional experts. 

The thoughts Mr. Brant conveys in his 
address constitute an insightful com- 
mentary on the present state of our Gov- 
ernment, and kindle a renewed awareness 
of very real and dangerous threats to our 
democracy. I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend Mr. Brant’s re- 
marks to my colleagues in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Brant’s 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, AND EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEGE 
(By Irving Brant) 

One of the most pleasant surprises of my 
life came to me when Dean Scoles wrote that 
the 1973 graduates of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Law had requested that I be 
invited to deliver this commencement ad- 
dress. 

I thought of the speakers you might have 
invited: 

Any one of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court. Anybody else in high position 
not subpoenaed before a grand jury. 

Instead, you picked a person with no legal 
standing whatever. That is especially pleas- 
ing because, for thirty-odd years, I have fre- 
quently been twitted about my lack of 
credentials. 

In 1937 I testified before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on the bill to enlarge the 
Supreme Court. 

“Are you a lawyer?” I was asked. 

“No, sir,” I answered. 

Several times, later, I testified on the con- 
stitutionality of bills pending in Congress. 
Always the same exchange: 
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“Are you a lawyer?” 

“No, sir.” 

The tide turned in 1972, when the New 
York Times asked me to write an article on 
impeachment. Their identification note be- 
gan: “Mr. Brant, an attorney .. .”’ Under the 
rule laid down in New York Times versus 
Sullivan, that might qualify as “reckless dis- 
regard of the truth.” However, I offer it to 
you as my credentials. 

The President, Congress, and Executive 
Privilege! How priorities have changed! Who 
would have dreamed in 1933 that forty years 
later an Attorney General, speaking for the 
Chief Magistrate, would soberly tell the Sen- 
ate that the President has unrestrainable 
power to forbid any executive officer to tes- 
tify before Congress. That applied, Mr. Klein- 
dienst said in answer to a question, to every 
one of the two million five hundred thousand 
civil employees of the federal government. 

Who would have dreamed, forty years ago, 
that two successive Presidents would con- 
duct the longest war in American history 
without authorization by Congress, which 
alone has constitutional power to declare 
war? 

Who would have foretold that a Presi- 
dent would claim authority to impound bil- 
lions of dollars, appropriated by Congress, 
in whom the spending power is solely 
vested? 

What writer of wild “Who Dunnits?” 
would have conjured up the Watergate bur- 
glary and bugging, with its tentacles of cor- 
ruption reaching into the nooks and cran- 
nies of the executive branch of govern- 
ment? 

These are issues that cut far deeper than 
the personality of any President, far deeper 
than the control of government by any spe- 
cial political party. They strike at the fun- 
damentals of our constitutional system. 
They jeopardize the liberties of the people. 
They pollute the soils of America and send 
a sickening miasma around the world. 

A President obsessed with power con- 


fronts a Congress long too disorganized to 


assert its constitutional authority, but 
aroused at last as if by electric shock, 
Aroused to decisive action? It is too soon 
to say. Paralysis of Congress produced 
Nixonism. 

Executive privilege! Putting dogma above 
historic truth, President Nixon treats that 
principle as if it were an absolute. His defi- 
nition of privilege, invalid in every respect, 
particularly ignores the censorial field. In 
that vast and important area, the Constitu- 
tion, by unmistakable words and implica- 
tions, uplifts Congress above the executive 
branch. James Madison said in the House of 
Representatives in 1794: 

“If we advert to the nature of Republican 
Government, we shall find that the cen- 
sorial power is in the people over the Gov- 
ernment, and not in the Government over 
the people.” 

That is one of the greatest political truths 
ever uttered, and yet Congress itself, when 
true to its functions, is the censorial agent 
of the people. With roots running far back 
in English history, the people through their 
elected parliaments have exercised a censo- 
rial power over the administrative branch of 
government. 

In both England and the United States, 
this censorship has taken its sharpest form 
in the process of impeachment. In our Con- 
stitution, the power to impeach the Presi- 
dent and all civil officers is amply established 
and carefully safeguarded against abuse. The 
House of Representatives impeaches, the 
Senate convicts or acquits, on charges of 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 

I emphasize the power of impeachment, 
not from any prospect of employment 
against President Nixon, but because it leads 
to vitally important corollaries to which no 
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attention has ever been paid, Following the 
impeachment provisions of the Constitution 
are these two clauses: 

The President shall take an oath to “pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

“The President ... shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” 

Unfaithful execution of the laws, by delib- 
erate obstruction of justice, is a high crime 
calling for removal of the President from 
Office. Possessing this ground of removal, 
Congress must also have the power and duty 
to determine HOW the laws are being exe- 
cuted, whether faithfully or unfaithfully. 
Finally, having such an investigative power 
over the presidency, Congress must likewise 
possess that same power at every lower level 
of executive office. 

This leads to an inescapable conclusion. 
Possession by Congress, at all levels, of the 
investigative power over faithful execution 
of the laws totally wipes out any restriction 
of such an investigation through executive 
privilege, 

What is executive privilege, rightly con- 
sidered? It is the implied right of the Presi- 
dent to withhold information to protect the 
security or vital interests of the nation. It 
is also the implied right of the President to 
preserve a confidential relationship with his 
staff in the conduct of presidential business. 
That does not include criminal misconduct. 

What is executive privilege as claimed by 
President Nixon? It is an unscalable wall, 
built to protect himself and his aides from 
the legitimate censorial power of Congress. 
Incorrectly regarding the separation of 
powers as absolute, Nixon treats executive 
privilege as likewise absolute, to be exercised 
by him for any reason or for no reason at all. 

Considering the storm now raging over 
executive privilege, it is amazing to discover 
that only twice before in the nation’s his- 
tory, in 1796 and 1813, has it ever produced 
a heated clash between President and Con- 
gress. Neither case supports the Nixon 
concept. 

In 1796 Chief Justice John Jay negotiated 
an Anglo-American commercial treaty that 
made this country an economic vassal of 
England. Laws were needed to bring the 
treaty into effect and rebellion broke out 
in the House of Representatives. A resolu- 
tion was adopted by the House requesting 
President Washington to transmit all papers 
relating to the treaty. In the debate there 
was talk of impeaching John Jay, but the 
purpose was to scuttle the treaty. 

President Washington refused to transmit 
the papers, calling them irrelevant: “to any 
purpose under the cognizance of the House 
of Representatives, except that of impeach- 
ment, which the resolution has not ex- 
pressed,” So, Washington exerted executive 
privilege validly, to protect the treaty-making 
powers of the President and Senate. But ob- 
serve the exception about impeachment. 
President Washington recognized that if the 
House had declared the purpose to be im- 
peachment, he would have been compelled to 
transmit the papers. This supports com- 
pletely my view that the impeachment power 
is the apex and determinant of the general 
censorial power of Congress. 

During the debate on the resolution James 
Madison, leader of the anti-treaty forces, 
defined presidential privilege. He was “ready 
to admit that the executive had a right, un- 
der due responsibility . . . to withhold infor- 
mation, when of a nature that did not per- 
mit a disclosure of it at the time.” 

Not the words “under due responsibility.” 
Madison was saying in effect that the Presi- 
dent could not withhold information at will; 
there must be compelling reason in national 
policy for his refusal. Note also the words 
“at the time.” The withholding could only 
be temporary. 

In 1813 President Madison nominated a 
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minister to replace an American agent in 
Sweden. The Senate, objecting to the expense, 
appointed a committee to “confer” with the 
President on the subject. Madison refused 
a conference. Under the Constitution, he 
wrote, the President and Congress were “in- 
dependent of and coordinate with each oth- 
er.” Conference of a committee with the Pres- 
ident himself appeared to lose sight of this 
coordinate relationship. 

How then was information to be furnished? 
The practice, said Madison, had been either 
to request the President to furnish it, or 
for a Senate committee to confer with the 
head of the proper department. He would 
cheerfully furnish all suitable information 
“in any mode deemed consistent with the 
principles of the Constitution and the settled 
practice under it.” 

Compare Madison's restricted view with 
the sweeping claims of Richard Nixon. In 
1796, combating executive privilege, Madison 
recognized the right of a President to with- 
hold information, “for the time being,” when 
national interests forbade disclosure. In 1813, 
as President, defending executive privilege, 
Madison recognized the right of Congress to 
question the heads of departments. The words 
he used, linking “settled practice” with ‘‘con- 
stitutional principles,” make the furnishing 
of information compulsory unless it jeopard- 
izes national security. However, the Presi- 
dent cannot be subpoenaed. 

Contrast that with the Nixon-Kleindienst 
assertion of unrestricted power to forbid 
interrogation of two and a half million fed- 
eral employees, including all executive offi- 
cers, when the purpose of Congress is to 
uncover criminal malfeasance in office. Madi- 
son's explication utterly wipes out the Nixon 
definition. 

Besides being legally untenable, Nixon’s 
resort to executive privilege has boomeranged 
against him to the point of disaster. Its po- 
litical weakness lies in its plainly visible 
motivation—to prevent White House aides 
from linking their superiors with the Water- 
gate scandal, That blundering presidential 
tactic, combined with the magnificent work 
of the American press, has turned the Water- 
gate affair from a temporary flash flood into 
a continental inundation. And the President 
himself has magnified the disaster by a nine- 
month campaign of vilification of the news- 
papers, reporters and broadcasters who have 
served the nation so marvelously well. 

As a result, the word “impeachment,” once 
heard only in the congressional Black Caucus 
and among antiwar extremists, has now 
reached the “if” stage in the minds of hun- 
dreds of congressmen, Republicans and 
Democrats alike. That, however, is a long 
way from action. 

The Cambodian bombing, in my opinion, 
is an impeachable crime, violating both the 
U.S. Constitution and the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, which is a part of 
American law. However, there will be no 
impeachment because the whole nation is 
involved in the crime. 

Watergate is a different matter. Grading 
downward, there are four ways of looking at 
Nixon’s possible responsibility for that 
monstrosity. 

1. The President may have planned or au- 
thorized it. If so, he can and ought to be 
impeached. 

2. The President, uninvolved in the crime, 
may have worked to cover it up. Impeach- 
ability would depend on motive—impeach- 
able if his purpose was to obstruct justice, 
non-impeachable if words and actions were 
limited to self-protection from criticism. 

3. The burglary and bugging may have 
been ordered by high White House staffers 
without the President’s knowledge. 

4. The break-in could have been the un- 
authorized work of low rank staffers. That, 
however, is almost beyond belief. 

Let us consider burglary planned by high 
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Two weeks ago Mr. Nixon revealed that on 
July 23, 1970, to cope with "a wave of bomb- 
ings and explosions [on] college campuses,” 
he authorized four espionage agencies to 
commit burglary. Five days later J. Edgar 
Hoover induced him to revoke the order. 
Why did the President tell this to the people? 
Because Judge Sirica delivered the 1970 bur- 
glary order to the Ervin investigating com- 
mittee. Better have the news come from the 
President himself, rather than like a clap 
of thunder from the Senate Caucus Room. 

After the 1970 directive was revoked, Nixon 
continued, he set up “a Special Investiga- 
tions Unit within the White House,” super- 
vised by Ehrlichman. He named three mem- 
bers—Krogh, who conducted the Ellsberg 
burglary, and Liddy and Hunt, who burglar- 
ized Watergate. 

The President said that because of his 
emphasis on national security, he could un- 
derstand how “highly motivated individuals 
could have felt Justified in engaging in spe- 
cific activities that I would have disap- 
proved.” If Mr. Nixon would have disapproved 
burglary in 1972, why did he authorize it in 
1970, With such a background, what need 
was there for a presidential directive to 
burglarize the Watergate? 

In his statement of May 22, President 
Nixon referred over and over to national 
security as the justification for his burglary 
directive. Where national security was con- 
cerned, he seemed to be saying, executive 
privilege frees the President from criminal 
law. And who menaced national security? 
College students and McGovernites. 

Paradoxically, the line of reasoning I am 
following diminishes the President's liability 
to impeachment. However, it doubles his 
moral liability for Watergate and opens him 
more widely to the Judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. Let the adverse reaction be 
severe enough and it will leave no alternative 
to resignation from office. 

If Watergate proves to be Richard 
Nixon's Nemesis, he will have brought it on 
himself by the most malaprop course record- 
ed in American history. As he told it in his 
April 30 television speech, he never heard of 
White House participation in the Watergate 
burglary until March 21, when he was told 
about it by his counsel John Dean. One week 
ago newspapers quoted Dean as saying that 
he talked with Nixon about Watergate thirty 
or forty times before March 21, and dis- 
cussed the cover-up. Nixon's press secretary 
called this an attempt to destroy the Presi- 
dent, “using innuendo, distortion of truth 
and straight falsehoods.” Learning next day 
that the story about Dean came from the 
Senate investigators, the White House 
spokesman admitted the earlier Nixon-Dean 
talks about Watergate, denied that the cover- 
up was discussed, and invoked executive 
privilege. The President's logs of those meet- 
ings, the press secretary said, “are not sub- 
ject to subpoena” and would not be made 
available to investigators. 

This defiant utterance produced the im- 
mediate threat of a subpoena and the 
President backed off. His press secretary 
explained that he had given his own er- 
roneous interpretation of the President's 
position. The logs, he repeated, were not 
subject to subpoena, but they might possi- 
bly be furnished on some other basis. A 
promise to that end followed. That avoided 
a showdown but left intact the Nixon defini- 
tion of executive privilege, which, if success- 
fully applied. would reduce “faithful execu- 
tion of the laws” to a shambles, 

Let us go back to that April 30 television 
address. As Mr. Nixon then described Water- 
gate, several “well-intentioned” White 
House staffers fell Into “shady tactics.” 
America, the’ President declared, “must not 
again fall into the trap of letting the end, 
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however great that end is, justify the means.” 
Compare that moralistic sermon with Nix- 
on’s 1970 authorization of burglary. 

The “great end” of the “well-intentioned” 
burglars was of course the re-election of 
the President. But their “shady tactics” were 
not confined to Watergate. Nixon's campaign 
treasurer testified that $900,000, collected in 
cash and held in cash, was disbursed for 
secret purposes and all records were de- 
stroyed. We know from the General Account- 
ing Office, over which the President has no 
control, how some of this money was spent. 

To achieve the “great end,” the men who 
burglarized Watergate received $450,000 of 
Nixon campaign funds, $210,000 of it just 
before and just after they were convicted. 
Was this second payment made out of com- 
passion, or to keep them silent? 

Letters forged by Nixon aides destroyed the 
presidential candidacy of Senator Muskie. 

A burglary of Senator McGovern’s head- 
quarters misfired. 

Burglary was used by the White House 
against Daniel Ellsberg. 

Spurious State Department cablegrams, 
designed to incriminate the Kennedy family, 
were forged in the White House, stored there, 
and destroyed to prevent discovery. 

All this by a special espionage unit set up 
by President Nixon and supervised by do- 
mestic chief John Ehrlichman. 

I do not charge that the President ordered 
these lawless activities. I simply marvel that 
he could associate for four years with such 
a band of political cutthroats and not dis- 
cover their character. Listen to the rollcall 
of those caught in the Watergate dragnet: 
Mitchell, Stans, Haldeman, Ehrlichman, 
Dean, Colson, Liddy, Hunt, Krogh, Young, 
Shepherd, Kalmbach, Caulfield, LaRue, Se- 
gretti, Magruder, Mardian, Strachan, Chapin, 
Sloan. It is a veritable Who's Who of the 
pre-purgation White House and re-election 
committee. And these twenty men, by con- 
cert or by coincidence, kept the President in 


total ignorance, for nine months, of occur- 

rences that furnished the daily reading and 

listening of a hundred million Americans. 
For Mr. Nixon, there is one possible 

from the worst deduction. A great deal that 

looks like presidential entanglement may be 

presidential ineptitude. Blundering reached 


its climax, certainly, in the nine-month 
White House campaign of vituperation di- 
rected against the Washington Post, the New 
York Times, and other publications, 

Underestimate of the press was the fatal 
flaw in the Nixon game plan of playing Wa- 
tergate down instead of blasting it wide open 
below the presidential level. As the press 
brought out fact after incriminating fact, 
the White House countered with denials, 
scoffings, and daily outcries against the press. 
With this continuing month after month, 
“Who planned Watergate?” turned into “Who 
is covering Watergate up?” Public apathy 
gave way to outrage. 

It was the press, not Congress, that upset 
executive privilege and forced President 
Nixon to order his subordinates to testify. 
The press, especially a small band of com- 
petent, vigorous, dedicated reporters, has 
made itself a living monument to the First 
Amendment in which its own freedom is 
enshrined. 

The record of our government is not wholly 
bad. In Congress, after a slow start, Repub- 
licans and Democrats have joined forces to 
combat the cancerous blight that afflicts the 
Executive. Senators led by Sam Ervin have 
forced the appointment of an independent 
prosecutor of highest standing. The judici- 
ary has been magnificent. Judge John J. 
Sirica broke open the Watergate by over- 
riding a footdragging Department of Justice. 
Judge Matt Byrne chastised the lawlessness 
of government by dismissing a prosecution 
reeking with political malice. Had these two 
judges been amenable to White House influ- 
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ence, they would have had the inside track 
for future appointment to the nation's high- 
est tribunal. They threw away that prospect 
by hewing to the line of truth and decency. 

What does ali this portend? There is rea- 
son, in my opinion, to look to the future with 
hope. I cherish a belief, amounting almost to 
certainty, that the United States is begin- 
ning to move from a critical national illness 
into a healing catharsis of the entire body 
politic. 

One thing I am sure of. I am certain that 
among the 139 young men and women who 
receive their law degrees this day, there are 
exactly 139 who will be more devoted to 
their country, more committed to justice and 
fair dealing, more faithful to democratic 
selfgovernment, because of the turmoil and 
travail through which the nation is strug- 
gling. We are at a moment of destiny. 


SOVIET JEWRY AND INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE POLICY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
June 13, 1973, issue of the North Jersey 
Suburbanite, Morton Steinberg, in his 
column, presented a detailed examina- 
tion of the question of Soviet Jewry and 
the relationship of international trade 
policy. 

Mr. Steinberg makes many valid points 
in his article and in view of our continu- 
ing deliberations on this matter, I think 
his article should be made part of the 
permanent RECORD. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that his column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Free TRADE AND FREE PEOPLE 


Leonid Brezhnev, leader of the communist 
party of the USSR will be here next week 
conferring with President Nixon. High on 
the agenda is the matter of granting “most- 
favored-nation” treatment in the Soviet Un- 
ion. In simplistic terms MFN means that in 
our commerce with the USSR it will enjoy 
the same trade advantages granted to the 
“most-favored-nation” doing business with 
us. 

Trade has been a boon and a bane in the 
history of mankind. It sparked the dumping 
of tea in Boston Harbor; the Opium War in 
China. In the age of Imperialism it made 
empires rich and kept colonies poor. In this 
age of “enlightenment” trade is slowly (very 
slowly) “developing” the underdeveloped 
countries. The use to which trade is put in 
international relations is a measure of each 
nation's spiritual qualities—illuminating the 
depth of degradation to which it may de- 
scend and the heights of the sublime to which 
it may ascend. 

Today we want detente (in part a eu- 
phemism for more trade) with the Soviets. 
And we want more justice for Soviet Jews. 
Detente is a noble goal. So, obviously, is 
Justice. They are not incompatible. Detente 
means more than trade, It is only one of the 
many ways whereby differing societies ap- 
proach greater understanding and respect for 
each other. In this sense justice for Soviet 
Jews would strengthen detente between the 
USSR and the USA. 

The Soviet constitution requires the pres- 
ervation and promotion of the cultural iden- 
tity of the 108 nationalities composing the 
Soviet Union. The Jewish nation within that 
Union is expressly included, numerically 
number 11 among the 108. What is unique 
about the oppression of Soviet Jews? Other 
nationalities are allowed their own schools, 
languages, daily papers, libraries, books, mu- 
seums, theatres, TV and radio programs. Jews 
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are not, Other religious groups are allowed to 
organize and centralize their institutions, in- 
cluding schools for clergy and priests; to 
replace sacred but worn altar objects and 
bibles; even to go abroad for international 
religious conferences. Jews are not. Why? 
Because Soviet Jewry is the only one of the 
108 nationalities that is (1) both a nation 
and a religion, creating in this duality greater 
resistance to atheism (2) identified with an 
international community, more subject to 
western influence, thereby less easily made to 
conform to the dominant communist ideol- 
ogy, and (3) by nature (born out of the 
paths of their history) skeptical of a society 
in which the State is all, the Individual 
nothing, making it difficult, if not impossible 
(after a half century of trying) to mold the 
Jew into a model “Soviet Man.” 

Condemned to cultural genocide, over a 
hundred thousand Soviet Jews have sought 
to escape to Israel. (The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, to which the USSR is 
a signatory, declares this to be their right. 
In 1963 when the UN was studying this ques- 
tion the Soviet government declared that 
such a right must be granted a Soviet citi- 
zen unless he (1) is then on trial for a prior 
offense, (2) is then serving a sentence for 
prior offense, or (3) has yet to serve his term 
in the Soviet armed forces.) Nonetheless, 
when a Soviet Jew, in none of these cate- 
gories, seeks permission to emigrate, he is at 
once demoted or fired from his job, whether 
a laborer, clerk, machinist, profescor, ballet 
dancer, artist, scientist, or conductor of the 
Moscow Symphony. His apartment may be 
taken from him. His children are treated 
like lepers in the classroom. The universities 
are closed to them. He is lucky to stay out 
of jail as an (unemployed) vagrant. Assum- 
ing permission is granted, he must get out in 
a hurry (10-25 days to settle his affairs) on 
pain of the permit being withdrawn. He 
must pay the equivalent of $1,000 for himself 
and each departing member of his family. 
If he or they are college graduates, each must 
pay an additional $5,000 to $30,000, depend- 
ing on the degrees held; notwithstanding 
that each may have repaid several times over 
in public service for their state-financed 
education. 

If Soviet Jews are so difficult to mold into 
ideal Soviet citizens, why this punishment 
for seeking to emigrate? One answer is that 
making it “easy” to leave would open the 
floodgates, not only for all Soviet Jews, but 
for millions of other oppressed minorities. 
Permitting their departure in such waves is 
tantamount to admitting that Lenin's 
“noble experiment” has failed, 

American (and world) reaction has been, 
in one word: abhorrence. It has been ex- 
pressed by church groups of all faiths, by 
labor unions, hundreds of various organiza- 
tions, and by the press in editorial columns. 
At the state and local level there have been 
resolutions of protest adopted by mayors and 
city councils, and by state legislatures from 
New York to California, including our New 
Jersey. At the national level it has been ex- 
pressed in bipartisan sponsorship of the 
Jackson-Mills-Vanik amendment to the 
Trade Reform Act. It would prohibit MFN 
to any nation denying its citizens the right 
to emigrate or to impose more than a nomi- 
nal tax in order to emigrate. The amend- 
ment would NOT prohibit trade, only most- 
favored-nation treatment. The Senatorial 
sponsors at last count number at least 75 out 
of 100; the House sponsors at least 280 out 
of 435. These numbers reflect the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment at the “grass roots’. The 
White House has rejected the amendment, 
urging MFN treatment for the USSR, follow- 
ing which there would be “‘quiet diplomacy” 
in behalf of Soviet Jews. We are asked to 
rely On vague unofficial promises (easily 
denied later) that the unconscionable “ran- 
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soms” will be waived. The public, after 
Watergate, are not likely to “buy” such 
devious and circuitous methods. 

Apart from the moral question, Americans 
are beginning to ask questions about what 
they are going to get out of increased (MFN) 
trade with the Soviet Union. Judging from 
past experience we sell grain to them at bar- 
gain prices (with shipping costs subsidized 
by us—the taxpayers) and raise the price of 
bread at home. Our corporate giants will sell 
the USSR sophisticated machinery on long 
term credits, repayment guaranteed by us— 
the taxpayers. Banks are urged to extend 
such credit at interest rates below those 
granted to the best domestic risks. Recent- 
ly, the Board Chairman of the Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Company called this 
“dubious banking” and “ ‘most-favored- 
nation’ treatment with a vengeance”. 

Of course increased trade with the USSR 
(with or without MFN treatment) is desir- 
able, but not when it involves picking the 
pockets of average Americans and destroy- 
ing the souls of Soviet citizens. We are not 
creating precedents by refusing to grant 
MFN to the USSR without demanding in 
return recognition of basic human rights. 
(The US in 1912 abrogated its 1832 trade 
treaty with Russia because the then govern- 
ment refused visas to Jews). Nor are we 
violating international law or international 
morality. The best answer to the charge 
that we are “interfering in the internal af- 
fairs” of the USSR comes from, of all places, 
Moscow. In the words of Alexander Solz- 
henitsyn, the Nobel Prize winner: ‘Man- 
kind’s sole salvation lies in everyone making 
everything his business . . . There are no 
internal affairs left on our crowded Earth.” 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE OF DEMO- 
CRATIC SENATORS CALLS FOR 
MANDATORY FUEL ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, several 
members of the Midwest Conference of 
Democratic Senators met for breakfast 
yesterday and resolved to request that 
the President act immediately to impose 
a system of mandatory allocations of 
petroleum products, under authority 
granted him two months ago by Con- 
gress. 

A statement was prepared in the form 
of a news release and issued yesterday 
afternoon with the concurrence of such 
members of the Midwest Conference as 
we were able to contact and obtain ap- 
proval from within the brief time that 
was available. Twelve members of the 
Conference participated in issuing the 
statement, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the news release be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. President, the statement takes 
cognizance of several critical concerns 
which weigh heavily on all of the people 
of the Midwest region of the Nation. But 
the paramount concern is whether exist- 
ing food shortages and vicious price in- 
flation will be allowed to worsen as a re- 
sult of inaction by the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to making fuel avail- 
able to harvest the crops, process them, 
and transport them to consumer markets. 

Implicitly ingrained in these concerns 
is also the impossible plight of the inde- 
pendent marketers of petroleum prod- 
ucts, In Iowa, my home State, more than 
half of these products were formerly dis- 
tributed by independent jobbers and re- 
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tail outlets. I strongly suspect that is no 
longer the case, given the many reports 
I have received from independents that 
they often can find no product to sell, 
and what product they can find is priced 
so high that they would have to sell at 
a loss under the 60-day price-freeze 
regulations proclaimed by the President 
earlier this month. 

This is the essence of the “economic 
trap” to which the Midwest Conference 
referred in our statement yesterday. It 
is the situation which prompted the Con- 
ference to urge the President to revaluate 
the manner in which the price freeze has 
been applied to independent marketers, 
and it is the situation which prompted 
the Conference to urge the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs to 
evaluate the combined effects of the 
price freeze and allocation programs on 
independent marketers. 

For myself, Mr. President, I would say 
that the position of the independent 
marketers has steadily worsened with 
each hesitant and incomplete action 
taken by the President to deal with the 
fuel shortages. And with this deteriora- 
tion in viability of independent opera- 
tors, the posture of the major, branded oil 
companies has steadily strengthened. 

While independent, unbranded mar- 
keters have founded it increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain supplies, the major oil 
companies have been able to continue 
in business with only incidental reduc- 
tions in service. 

While independent, unbranded mar- 
keters have had to dramatically increase 
their prices to break even, the major, 
branded outlets have become the “cut- 
rate outfits” in many areas and still re- 
main profitable. 

When State, municipal, and school 
units have sought bids for supplying 
them with fuel, they have often received 
only one bid, rather than the several of 
former years; and the price they have 
had to pay has been on the order of 50 
percent or more higher than in the past. 

In my view, Mr. President, these oc- 
currences strongly suggest that the 
major oil companies have “gotten to- 
gether” on the most lucrative method of 
sharing their “responsibilities” under 
the administration’s voluntary alloca- 
tion program. 

If there are monopolistic forces at 
work in the petroleum industry, they 
must be identified, ferreted out, and 
laid to rest. 

To that end, I am pleased that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), chairman of the Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart) chairman of the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, are pur- 
suing an investigation of these forces. 

I am also pleased to note and com- 
mend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre) for introducing 
legislation that would require large oil 
companies to divest themselves of their 
marketing systems, when they are also 
engaged in production and refining of 
crude oil. Vertical integration of the oil 
industry, as we have now come unhappily 
to recognize, is no more desirable for 
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the consumer and our economy than 

vertical integration in the agriculture 

and food-processing industry. 

For the immediate future, however, 
the problem is simply to make fuel avail- 
able for agriculture and other essen- 
tial public purposes, and to do it in such 
a way that the fuel flows through every 
existing outlet, independent as well as 
branded. In this way, maximum com- 
petition can be preserved, resulting in 
lower prices, and everyone who needs 
fuel will have it conveniently available. 

I note that the President has sent to 
Congress today a message regarding the 
energy situation and announcng the ap- 
pointment of Gov. John Love of Colo- 
rado to head up the coordination of en- 
ergy policy in the administration. As a 
friend and former colleague of Governor 
Love, I applaud his selection for this 
vital position and wish him well in bring- 
ing to the adminstration a fresh perspec- 
tive from a distance—from the area of 
the Nation hardest hit by the fuel short- 
ages. 

Of course, I have not yet had time to 
study the President's message in detail, 
but with the benefit of a quick review, 
I can find no indication of a willingness 
to implement a mandatory allocations 
program. I hope that this will be his de- 
cision, however, when he makes further 
announcements, as rumored, next week. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIDWEST DEMOCRATIC SENATORS DEMAND 
MANDATORY FUEL ALLOCATIONS TO PREVENT 
Foop PRODUCTION CATASTROPHE 
The Midwest Conference of Democratic 

Senators today called on President Nixon to 
impose a mandatory fuel allocation program 
immediately to end petroleum product short- 
ages that have hobbled agricultural opera- 
tions and essential public services and to 
preserve competition in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

We call on the President to implement a 
mandatory allocation program immediately, 
under authority given him by Congress on 
April 30 in the Eagleton Amendment to the 
Economie Stabilization Act, the Senators said 
in a joint statement issued by 12 members of 
the Conference. 

Such action is urgently needed if the agri- 
cultural economy of the Midwest is to escape 
catastrophe next fall and winter. 

The Senators also urged the President “to 
re-evaluate application of the price freeze to 
the marketing of petroleum products, in 
order to free independent marketers from an 
economic trap that prevents any allocation 
program, voluntary or mandatory, from as- 
sisting them and their customers.” 

At the heart of our concern is the very real 
prospect that farm crops may rot in the 
fields for lack of fuel to harvest them. Wheat 
harvests in the Southwest have already been 
stunted, and unless action is taken imme- 
diately, there will be a worsening of the al- 
ready critical shortages and escalating prices 
of foodstuffs. 

Propane production and stocks sre unusu- 
ally low, while prices are skyrocketing. With- 
out a substantial improvement in the situa- 
tion, there will not be adequate supplies for 
drying crops. 

Current production of distillate fuels 
(home heating oil and diesel fuel) is about 
where it was at this time last year, and stocks 
are only marginally higher. Trucking com- 
panies have warned that, even if crops can be 
harvested and dried, they may not be able to 
reach the market. 
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The voluntary allocation program, so 
widely heralded by the Administration six 
weeks ago, has been a failure. Independent 
fuel oil and gasoline distributors have been 
dealt less than a fair share of available prod- 
ucts—if they were lucky—or met with out- 
right refusal of cooperation. When they have 
been able to get products, it has often been 
at wholesale prices which are at or above the 
retail prices of branded gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and propane. 

With these price conditions frozen, the 
independents have been forced to choose be- 
tween losing money while serving their cus- 
tomers or going out of business because they 
can get no product at even break-even prices. 

STATISTICS 

The price behavior of the industry has 
been little short of scandalous. According to 
the Bureau of Labor, the Wholesale Price In- 
dex for refined petroleum products rose by 
25 per cent between May 1972 and May 1973, 
with most of these increases occurring since 
Phase II controls were lifted early in Jan- 
uary. Prices again rose sharply in the last 
week in May and the first week in June, 
just in time to beat the June 8 price freeze. 

We do not know how these increases were 
justified under Phase III controls. The Cost 
of Living Council has steadfastly refused to 
obey the will of Congress expressed in the 
Hathaway Amendment, which declares that 
cost justifications for price increases by the 
major oil companies are matters of public 
record. The Administration has the facts on 
the price increases, but refuses to release 
them. 

The major oil companies appear to be co- 
operating with the voluntary program’s 
guidelines for supplying essential public 
services, but at a high price. The traditional 
pattern of discounts for state, municipal and 
school district bids has disappeared, and pub- 
lic bodies are paying as much for gasoline 
and fuel oil as retail customers. Indeed, the 
prevailing pattern of single-firm bids, or no 
bids at all, to these public agencies, which 
formerly had as many as a dozen or more 
firms competing for their business, is fertile 
ground for exploration by Congressional 
Committees. 

We also urge the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, which 
originally recommended an allocation pro- 
gram to the Senate, to evaluate the Admin- 
istration’s allocation rules, as well as the 
impact of the price freeze on the operation 
of the allocation program. 

Members of the Midwest Democratic Con- 
ference of Senators issuing the statement 
include Hughes (Chairman) and Clark of 
Iowa, Symington and Eagleton of Missouri, 
McGovern and Abourezk of South Dakota, 
Mondale and Humphrey of Minnesota, Ste- 
venson of Illinois, Burdick of North Dakota, 
Hart of Michigan, Nelson of Wisconsin. 


OUR VANISHING FISHERIES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
course of the last few years, I have been 
increasingly distressed by the depletion 
of various fishing stocks off our coasts 
and the seeming indifference of the U.S. 
Government to the plight of our fishing 
industry. We must all be aware of the 
fact that foreign fishing off our shores 
has increased several fold within the last 
decade and that the world’s fishing effort 
is now of such a large magnitude that 
stocks can be decimated in a season or 
two. Witness the virtual depletion over- 
night of haddock stocks on Georges Bank 
in the Northwest Atlantic. And now, 
many experts are predicting similar fates 
for cod, sea scallops, yellow-tail flounder, 
and the lobster. 
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The 1974 Law of the Sea Conference at 
Santiago, Chile, will offer a unique op- 
portunity for the international commu- 
nity to take a major step toward the 
creation of an international structure 
to manage 70 percent of the earth’s sur- 
face. Such a structure could also serve 
as a model for subsequent efforts to avoid 
the conflicts and tensions arising out of 
unilateral efforts to appropriate a large 
measure of the world’s remaining re- 
sources at the expense of those nations 
not able to compete for them on equal 
terms. 

I am encouraged by these possibilities. 
I intend to support efforts to reach an 
international solution to the manage- 
ment of the globe’s oceans. But we all 
should remember that the Santiago Con- 
ference is not scheduled to begin for 
almost another year and it may be sev- 
eral years after the conclusion of the 
conference before we have any interna- 
tional agreements governing the use of 
the seas. 

In the short run, we must be aware of 
and deal with the very real problems 
presented by foreign fishermen to the 
U.S. fishing industry. These problems 
cannot be filed away while treaties are 
negotiated by diplomats. To the extent 
that fishing stocks continue to vanish, 
tk- pressures for unilateral action to ex- 
tend our fishing limits to 200 miles or 
to the Continental Shelf will increase. 
Such pressures are only heightened by 
the unwillingness of other nations within 
the International Commission for North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries—ICNAF—to 
work with us to conserve and rebuild 
offshore stocks. 

International management of the seas 
is by far preferable to unilateral declara- 
tions of exclusive rights and jurisdic- 
tions. However, if other members of the 
ICNAF continue to be reluctant to keep 
their fishing effort within reasonable 
conservation limits, unilateral action 
may prove to be the most effective way 
for our Government to produce the long- 
run international approach to manage- 
ment of the oceans that we need, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD two 
recent pieces that touch upon this im- 
portant problem: an editorial in today’s 
New York Times, and an article in the 
June-July issue of Travel and Leisure 
on “The Vanishing Lobster.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wiper Fish War? 

The “Cod War” that recently has precipi- 
tated dangerous encounters between Ice- 
landic patrol vessels and British frigates in 
disputed fishing areas off Iceland is threaten- 
ing to move west and escalate into a far 
more serious confrontation between the 
United States and foreign fishing fleets op- 
erating off this country's East Coast. 

Like their counterparts in Iceland, Amer- 
ica’s fishermen have grown increasingly 
alarmed over the depletion of valuable stocks. 
A steadily growing fleet of large and sophisti- 
cated fishing vessels from the Soviet Union, 
Japan, Spain, the two Germanys and else- 
where already has cut the Northwest Atlantic 
haddock catch to zero and has reduced her- 
ring stocks by an estimated 90 per cent in 
less than a decade of intensive fishing. 
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Unlike the Government in Reykjavik, 
Washington has strongly resisted demands 
that the United States arbitrarily extend its 
12-mile fisheries zone. The Administration 
fears that such unilateral action would un- 
dermine its efforts to promote a fisheries 
agreement at the forthcoming Law of the 
Sea Conference that will protect other Amer- 
ican maritime interests, such as the right of 
the Navy to roam the high seas and the 
rights of American fishermen who have tradi- 
tionally fished off foreign shores. 

Rather than extend the fisheries limit, the 
United States Government has sought to 
protect American fishermen and their stocks 
through mutual agreement with other in- 
terested nations in the International Com- 
mission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 
This effort, long viewed with skepticism by 
American fishermen, has now virtually col- 
lapsed. Attempts to persuade the Commis- 
sion to set limits which American scientists 
regard as essential for conservation and re- 
building of stocks were rejected by the other 
members at a recent meeting in Copenhagen. 

The failure of the International Commis- 
sion compels the Administration and Con- 
gress to give serious consideration to a bill 
recently introduced by Senator Magnuson 
that would extend United States fisheries 
jurisdiction to 200 miles. Although drastic, 
the bill does take into consideration this 
country’s wider, long-range maritime in- 
terests. Its provisions would remain in effect 
only until ratification of a new international 
fisheries agreement and it makes allowance 
for the traditional fishing rights of other 
nations within conservation limits, following 
closely United States proposals for a new in- 
ternational fisheries convention. 

Conservation by mutual consent is still by 
far the preferable route, pending ratification 
of a new convention. But unless other mem- 
bers of the International Commission speed- 
ily revise their uncooperative attitudes, the 
United States may be forced to take the 
unilateral route in order to save its fisheries, 
with all the risks of conflict and anarchy at 
sea which that entails. 

Tue VANISHING LOBSTER 
(By Silas Spitzer) 

One of the little things that seem to nudge 
a boy into manhood is when he first cracks 
open, cleans out and devours a whole lobster, 
all by himself, without missing a single edible 
scrap. It pened to me long ago on my 
sixteenth birthday. I had never eaten a lob- 
ster before except when it was forked out of 
a can or stingily scattered among the vege- 
tables in a salad. 

I can still remember the hot Sunday after- 
noon when my father took me by streetcar 
for dinner at a famous seafood emporium in 
Sheepshead Bay. The place is still standing, 
though sadly changed, almost within scent of 
the old Brooklyn fishing grounds. It was one 
vast dining room that boomed and clattered 
with happy noise, like an army barracks at 
the end of a hard day. The room was packed 
to its yellow wooden walls with hungry shirt- 
sleeved families shoveling in big helpings of 
food at long, untidily laden tables. A rich 
smell of fried fish and draft beer rode on 
a fresh sea breeze that blew fitfully in 
through the open windows. 

The pound-and-a-half boiled lobster I con- 
sumed that day, with deep, lingering enjoy- 
ment, was an extra item on the “deluxe shore 
dinner.” If memory serves, it cost my old 
man an additional two dollars. Today, the 
price of a healthy Maine lobster of about the 
same weight, if ordered at a fine fish restau- 
rant would come to $13.50 or more. 

Like all especially wonderful things to eat 
or drink, the price of fresh lobster has 
zoomed skyward. It is now in that remote 
heaven for the rich and overindulgent usu- 
ally reserved for fresh foie gras, French and 
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Italian truffles, prize Kansas beef, Iranian 
beluga caviar and chiteau-bottled wines of 
the legendary years. Now lobsters cost so 
much that buying enough to satisfy a fam- 
fly is a serious project, like adding a new 
wing to your house. 

Besides the basic pressures of inflation, 
there are a number of reasons why prices have 
soared. The demand for lobster taken off our 
northeastern coast has grown worldwide. The 
supply has been steadily sinking until it can 
no longer keep up. In 1957, the Maine lobster 
catch, which supplies 75 percent of the total 
national consumption, amounted to twenty- 
five million pounds. By 1972, it had dropped 
by eight million pounds. In other words, 
there are now fewer lobsters and more people 
who want them and can afford to buy them. 

Rising prices and a seemingly insatiable 
demand lured more and more men to take up 
the hard calling of lobster trapping. Seven 
thousand of them are now lobstering in 
Maine. That is more than nature can handle. 
The inshore waters, once swarming with 
treasure, have become so overfished that the 
lobster population is seriously endangered. 
Scarcity has impelled lobstermen to voyage in 
their boats as far out as 200 miles, sowing 
their pots as they go, in the frigid ocean 
depths. 

The situation contrasts dimsally with the 
lavish years of the 19th century. In those 
innocently permissive days, no statutory laws 
controlled the size or content of the Maine 
catch. Lobstermen could, and often did, haul 
as much as a thousand pounds in a twenty- 
four-hour day. Not a single creature was dis- 
carded because of age or size, not even fe- 
males who were in an “interesting condi- 
tion.” The pools and grassy shallows among 
the tidewashed rocks were full of small fry, 
soft-shells and shedders, These were not ac- 
ceptable to the wholesale buyers, but farm- 
ers harvested them by the cartload to ferti- 
lize their fields. Lobster was as common as 
clams or sweet corn at the day-long beach 
bakes of that happy period of plenty. 

As time passed, wise heads in Maine de- 
cided that strict laws were needed to slow 
down the attack upon the State’s most im- 
pressive source of natural wealth, worth as 
much as $60 million annually. This figure 
does not include the cash crop of summer 
tourists, who arrive panting for the salt-sea 
feasting ahead and dreaming of great hunks 
of sweet meat, with buckets of melted but- 
ter to dip them in. 

Today the Maine lobsterman works under 
legal wraps which severely restrict his catch. 
By state law, he may not take a “keeper” 
less than 3 and 3/16th inches or longer than 
5 inches from eye socket to the rear end 
of the body shell. To encourage accuracy, the 
state provides at cost an official measuring 
gauge. Other states along the eastern coast 
do not prohibit what Maine considers over- 
size lobsters, supposed to produce more eggs. 
This has caused grumbling among Maine 
men who would like to bring in the big fel- 
lows up to jumbo size, or at least increase 
size limits at either end of the scale. 

Where I live, close to the long white ocean 
beaches of eastern Long Island, commercial 
fishing boats off Montauk and the Hamptons 
bring in monsters of ten to twenty-five 
pounds. They are frequently sold in the re- 
tail fish markets near Shinnecock Inlet. I 
once sat with three friends around a steam- 
ing ten-gallon metal container, making a 
fine meal out of a single nightmarish claw 
that actually weighed two-thirds of the big 
fellow’s entire poundage. We smashed it open 
with a heavy hammer and dug out the flesh 
with our thumbs. There is an old wives’ tale 
to the effect that the bigger the lobster, the 
tougher and more tasteless he will be, but 
we did not find it so. 

Maine law further prohibits the taking of 
female lobsters that carry fertilized eggs un- 
der the tail, in batches up to fifty thousand 
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at a time. Punishment for infractions brings 
& stiff fine and even imprisonment. The state 
has gone a long way to protect its most cele- 
brated product. There is strong organized 
opposition to oil spill and all other forms of 
pollution. Scientists are studying the arti- 
ficial breeding of lobsters, following the 
hatchery experiments in Brittany and some 
successful operations in this country with 
oysters and scallops. The latest campaign to 
bring back the lobster crop is directed 
against the big foreign fishing trawlers from 
@ dozen different nations which patrol just 
outside the 12-mile limit and drag for every- 
thing that swims, crawls or just gets in the 
way. This indiscriminate sweeping, New Eng- 
land fishermen complain, gathers up not 
only fish but their lines and pods, whether 
empty or full. The big, efficient trawlers, with 
their enormous finely meshed nets that miss 
nothing bigger than a sardine, have already 
exhausted fishing grounds in other parts of 
the world, Our nearby ocean waters may be 
next to go. 

Still, in spite of laws, admonitions and 
experiment, the supply drops as demand 
grows, Up to the time of cargo planes and 
refrigerated trucks, people living west of the 
Hudson never knew the taste of fresh lob- 
ster. But that changed as tons of live and 
kicking Homarus americanus were fiown or 
trucked to all sections of the country. This 
year, restaurants that used to wallow in 
Lobster Thermidor or Newburg are feeling 
the pinch of high prices and scarcity. Today 
many have dropped lobster and are substi- 
tuting frozen lobster tails from South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia. The tails are 
fairly edible, but their flavor and texture 
cannot compare with the inimitable sea taste 
of Maine lobster, the eating of which is one 
of the most blissful taste experiences that 
life affords. 

Highly rated restaurants in the bigger 
cities, where prices seem not to diminish the 
appetites of clients, still purchase live Maine 
lobster, undeterred by the costs of jet trans- 
portation on top of surging wholesale prices. 
As long as their clients have the money 
and are eager to spend it, lobster will be 
available in these plush places, which cater 
to the well-heeled hedonist trade. The rest 
of us will have to wait for some miracle to 
bring lobster down to our level. In a mood 
of pessimism, what I see ahead is the day 
when it will be eaten only on red-letter holi- 
days, as roast goose and plum pudding are 
served at Christmas. 

I have eaten homard in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy, spiny lobster in seafood places Down 
Under, the much touted North Sea Hummer 
in Hamburg and Bremen, and various beasts 
which pass for lobster in other parts of the 
world. None can touch the true Maine lob- 
ster, its armored shell crammed solidly with 
crisp yet tender white meat with a flavor 
which is the sea’s own uniquely subtle blend 
of sweet and salt. Every bit of a lobster but 
the shell is edible. One should not pass up 
a single succulent morsel. The green tomal- 
ley, which is the liver, is curiously delectable. 
If you are lucky, you may have on your plate 
2 female “counter,” full of roe. This dainty 
coral-red substance should be eaten with the 
tomalley, a sea-haunted blend of taste and 
texture found in no other delicacy. 

Nearly everybody ioves lobster, but how 
sad it is to see how few know how to eat it 
properly. Often, at home or in a restaurant, 
the precious meat is ripped carelessly from its 
shell and then served at table in a scramble 
of bits and pieces, all to save someone a little 
time and manual employment, Half the joy of 
eating a lobster is to do the job yourself, 
slowly, carefully and with loving patience. 
You will be amply rewarded by the luscious 
bits that come out of small, secret crevices, 

It pains me to think about the evening 
when my wife and I had dinner in a New 
York restaurant known for its ponderous 
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steaks and massive lobsters, usually broiled 
and thickly stuffed with crabmeat and 
crumbs. Across the narrow room from where 
we sat was a party of eight or nine ladies 
and gentlemen, who never stopped talking, 
hardly even to eat. A fat, perspiring waiter 
with sideburns and a spotted apron, stood 
at the serving table close by and worked 
on a huge crimson pile of everybody’s favor- 
ite crustacean, which incidentally, went 
for $15 apiece at this highly sophisticated 
spot. With heavy nutcrackers and his hairy 
hands, he smashed the lobsters into frag- 
ments at high speed and tore out only the 
meat of the claws and tails. A busboy shov- 
eled the discarded, half-empty shells into a 
big pail and carried it off, I suspect to a 
corner of the kitchen where the house cat 
was licking his whiskers in anticipation. No- 
body at the table stopped talking long enough 
to oversee this operation, Nobody worried 
about waste or cared whether he would be 
served all the good lobster his host was pay- 
ing for. It was a scene that helped explain 
why there is still so much demand for Maine, 
East Coast and Nova Scotia lobsters even 
at the highest prices in our history. 

Lobster epicures believe that the ideal eat- 
ing weight is just under two pounds, young 
enough for tenderness, adult enough to have 
reached full flavor. When you shop for a 
live lobster, be sure the tail curls up, never 
droops, If it has already been cooked, pull 
its tail. If it springs back, chances are good 
that it was alive and saucy before the cook 
grabbed it. 

As for cooking methods, I can only give my 
own preference, which is for boiling or steam- 
ing, instead of broiling or using elaborate 
cooking recipes requiring rich, creamy sauces 
and alien spicing. The subject is contro- 
versial, especially in Maine. In a Rockport 
lobster restaurant, they boiled the creature 
for half an hour, far too long for my taste. 
For best results, use a big kettle well filled 
with boiling sea water if you can get it, about 
14% quarts to the lobster. Drop it in head 
first, cover the pot, wait for a rolling boil 
and cook seven minutes for two pounds and 
under, ten minutes for specimens over two 
pounds. The big sin is to overcook. Tender- 
hearted people often start with cold water, 
believing that the animal loses consciousness 
before he can feel scalding pain. In France, 
the kitchen procedure is to quickly kill by 
piercing the brain with the sharp point of 
a knife. 

Some Maine residents speak dreamily of 
eating freshly trapped lobster out-of-doors, 
steamed over seaweed in a pit of red-hot 
rocks. This is about as close as one can get 
to nature and the sea, and, as far away as 
possible from overcivilized techniques. Broil- 
ing has it advocates, but too often the cook 
lets the meat toughen and turn dry. The 
pure, strong essence of lobster flavor is per- 
haps best tasted in a Down East stew or a 
lobster bisque in a fine restaurant in France. 
Long, slow cooking is what makes these 
preparations so divinely rich. In the case of 
lobster bisque a la Francais, the old-fash- 
ioned method is to cook not only the meat, 
the tomalley and the colar and white lobster 
fat, but to reduce the shells to a fine powder 
in a huge mortar with a giant pestle and add 
it to the rest. I have never tasted that kind 
of bisque in this country, even at the most 
expensive places. 

As things stand today, we lobster fanatics 
are troubled by the gradual disappearance 
of live Maine lobster at a fair price—but glad 
to eat one that occasionally comes our way. 
We live in hope, or at least I do, that some 
day the scientists will bring back the big 
crop of the good old years, breeding them in 
hatcheries to a point where the finger-long 
young can venture out to sea with a min- 
imum of danger. May that day come soon, 
while we are still in good appetite. 
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SENATE ADOPTS ARREST RECORDS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate adopted amendment No. 
273 to H.R. 8152, the LEAA authoriza- 
tion bill. That amendment is a com- 
mendable first step by the Senate to 
place interim restrictions upon the prac- 
tices of criminal justice information sys- 
tems funded by LEAA. 

This amendment grows out of the con- 
cern voiced by citizens, various criminal 
justice experts and the courts about the 
misuse of criminal history information 
by State and Federal criminal justice in- 
formation systems. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Lawyers Committee 
for Civil Rights and other groups have 
presented a compelling case for the de- 
bilitating effect that incomplete criminal 
history records can have upon an inno- 
cent individual. For example, there are 
many instances where incomplete records 
of an arrest have been disseminated to 
prospective employers. Records of an ar- 
rest of a job applicant will fall into the 
hands of a prospective employer where 
the record indicates no subsequent dis- 
position of the charge arising out of that 
arrest but the defendant was ultimately 
acquitted of the charge. Of course, such 
damaging information eliminates any 
chance of that applicant being hired. 

I believe that the best approach to this 
problem is a complete ban on dissemina- 
tion of criminal history information 
unless records of arrest indicate that the 
defendant has been convicted of the 
charge arising out of that arrest. Quite 
frankly, I can see no use whatsoever, by 
prospective employers or law enforce- 
ment officials, for an arrest record which 
does not indicate conviction, Therefore, 
last year I convinced the Senate to adopt 
a rider to the FBI appropriation which 
would prohibit the dissemination of 
criminal history records unless they indi- 
cated conviction. I only wish the Senate 
had gone that far in yesterday’s action. 

Amendment No. 273 only restricts dis- 
semination of criminal history records to 
those which contain dispositions. How- 
ever, the amendment also requires that 
State and local criminal justice systems 
adopt minimum operating procedures de- 
signed to protect privacy and confiden- 
tiality of criminal history information 
and those systems must also guarantee a 
right of access to subjects who have rec- 
ords in the data bank. According to Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, sponsor of the amend- 
ment, this means that at the very least 
all criminal justice information systems 
which receive any LEAA funds will have 
to adopt immediately the privacy and 
security regulations recommended by the 
Privacy and Security Committee of Proj- 
ect Search in 1970. 

I was initially concerned by the fact 
that Senator KENNEpy’s amendment re- 
quires the State and local data banks to 
include dispositional information only 
“to the maximum extent feasible.” How- 
ever, Senator KENNEDY in response to an 
inquiry by Senator Martutas, explained 
that this means that the systems must 
adopt the search rules immediately and 
begin including disposition information 
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on records it disseminates as soon as is 
humanly possible. Accordingly, this lan- 
guage cannot be used as an excuse by 
law enforcement agencies who simply 
do not cooperate with court personnel to 
get dispositional information. Bureau- 
cratic complications will not be tolerated 
under this amendment and neither 
should complaints about cost. Of course, 
it will cost more for the courts and po- 
lice to interface their information sys- 
tems so that criminal history records are 
complete but that is what the search 
rules require and that is what this 
amendment requires. 

Finally, it is clear from yesterday’s 
Recorp that Senators KENNEDY, McCLeL- 
LAN, and Hruska, who all have an inter- 
est in this field, agree that amendment 
273 is only an interim, stop-gap measure 
and is not a final comprehensive solu- 
tion to this problem. As Senator Hruska 
said yesterday— 

The language in this amendment is not 
dispositive of the entire problem, but addi- 
tional legislation will be forthcoming soon 
on that subject, and it will supplement and 
complement this measure. 


The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights on which Senator Hrusxa sits and 
which I chair shares jurisdiction over 
this matter with the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Laws and Procedures. I have 
instructed my staff to prepare compre- 
hensive legislation on this question and I 
understand that the administration is 
doing the same. Therefore, I hope we will 
have a bill introduced within the next 
few weeks and that the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights can hold hear- 
ings in the near future on that legisla- 
tion and on the progress of LEAA in en- 
forcing the Kennedy amendment. 


OEO. FUNDS TO CONTINUE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce to my colleagues 
that U.S. District Court Judge William 
B. Jones yesterday ordered that all OEO 
grants now pending before the agency be 
immediately processed, and that all 
grantees be notified of the agency’s deci- 
sion on or before midnight June 30, the 
expiration date for fiscal year 1973 funds. 

The judge further ruled that the Di- 
rector-designate, Alvin Arnett, be tem- 
porarily empowered to issue such grants 
during this emergency situation until 
the Senate considers the nominee’s con- 
firmation. Judge Jones’ decision is a di- 
rect result of a lawsuit entered into by 
myself and three colleagues, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pett), the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , and the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Haraway). Earlier this month, Judge 
Jones ruled that the former Acting Di- 
rector, Howard Phillips, was serving ille- 
gally in that office, and was so removed 
by court order. This action was affirmed 
by the appellate court last week. 

It is clear that the administration’s 
unilateral efforts to dismantle OEO are 
a clear violation of the law and will not 
be tolerated. 

Yesterday’s court decision by Judge 
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Jones is a tremendous victory not only 
for reestablishing the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of the Senate, but will go a 
long way toward giving hope to the poor 
and disadvantaged of this country. 

There is no question that this lawsuit 
has already given, and will continue to 
give, new impetus to Congress efforts to 
reorder our Nation’s priorities to pro- 
grams aimed at fulfilling the basic hu- 
man and social needs of our citizens. 

Tuesday, the House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly passed the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bill, which includes funds 
for OEO for fiscal year 1974. It is inter- 
esting to note that two efforts to reduce 
OEO appropriations—as recommended 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee—were soundly defeated. In my opin- 
ion, such action would have been unlike- 
ly prior to the court intervention initi- 
ated by myself and Senators PELL, MON- 
DALE, and HATHAWAY, 

Upon consideration by the Senate, I 
am confident that funds for OEO will be 
appropriated at a level which will ena- 
ble the agency to continue its worthwhile 
activities. In the event that the Senate 
is unable to act on the OEO appropria- 
tions before June 30, Congress will un- 
doubtedly assure the program’s funding 
by enacting a continuing resolution. Such 
action has already been taken by the 
House. 

With regard to the nomination of Mr. 
Arnett, I have directed the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to begin an immediate review 
of his background and qualifications. 
After proper notice is given to the public 
pursuant to statute and Senate rule, 
hearings on Mr. Arnett begin as soon as 
possible upon the return of the Senate 
after its July 4 recess. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance and the interest in this subject, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
Judge Jones’ memorandum and order 
of June 27, 1973, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and order was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM AND ORDER 
(Senator Harrison A. WrLLIams, Jr., et al., 
Plaintiffs; v. Howard J. Phillips, Defendant) 

On June 22, 1973, the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit entered an Order refusing to stay the 
June 11, 1973 Order of this Court declaring 
the defendant Howard J. Phillips to be serv- 
ing illegally as Acting Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity [OEO] and enjoin- 
ing him from taking any action as Acting 
Director, In addition the Court of Appeals 
remanded the case to this Court to consider 
certain objections to this Court’s June 11, 
1973 Order raised by the defendant and amici 
curiae in the Court of Appeals on the appli- 
cation for a stay. Some of those objections 
sought clarification rather than reversal of 
the Order. Other of the objections were 
based upon allegations of irreparable injury 
to OEO, its programs, and third parties deal- 
ing with it. The Court of Appeals determined 
that those allegations raised questions of fact 
concerning the actual effect of this Court’s 
injunction, which required further develop- 
ment on the record. 

In response to that remand, this Court 
held a hearing late on Monday, June 25, 
1973. At that time the Court heard the 
views on remand from both counsel for 
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the plaintifs and counsel for the defend- 
ant. At the same time counsel for the 
plaintiffs in the several other actions 
pending before this Court involving OEO* 
were given the opportunity to express their 
views on the remand, although they did 
not participate in a formal sense as amici 
curiae. 

In response to the suggestion of the 
Court of Appeals that motions might be 
filed for clarification or modification of 
this Court’s injunction, the defendant filed 
a Motion for Relief From Judgment. That 
motion sought an order vacating the 
June 11, 1973 Order enjoining the de- 
fendant from taking any action as Acting 
Director of OEO. A modification of the 
declaration that the defendant was serv- 
ing unlawfully and illegally was sought by 
holding that declaration to be effective as 
of July 1, 1973. In support of his motion 
the defendant attached his affidavit in 
which he stated that until the issuance of 
the June 11, 1973 Order, he intended to 
authorize, through subordinate officials, the 
making of additional grants and contracts 
totalling approximately $142 million before 
the end of fiscal year 1973. Recipients of 
those grants would have included, among 
others, Community Action Agencies, legal 
services organizations and migrant pro- 
grams. The defendant further averred that 
to the best of his knowledge, information, 
and belief that no fiscal year 1973 funds 
have been legally obligated by OEO since 
the June 11, 1973 Order. 

In connection with this motion and affi- 
davit, the Court was advised by counsel that 
two or three grants have been made by OEO 
officials or employees since June 11, but that 
in each instance the grant was cancelled 
by other members of the OEO staff. In one 
or two of these instances, the Deputy Gen- 
eral Council of OEO, who was present at 
the hearing, stated that he had ordered can- 
cellation. The same Deputy General Counsel 
reported that a grant had been made by the 
OEO regional director for New York and that 
the grant had been cancelled by another 
OEO staff member. The regional director 
subsequently was placed on administrative 
leave. The Court inquired of the Deputy 
General Counsel whether the defendant's affi- 
davit could be taken as an assurance that 
if the defendant were permitted to seřve he 
would make grants and obligate the $142 
million before the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1973. The Deputy General Counsel 
stated that no such assurance could be given. 

In this Court’s view, whether the defend- 
ant would have made additional grants or 
contracts totalling $142 million before the 
end of fiscal year 1973 is totally beside the 
point. As has been made known in the June 
11, 1973 Opinion and Order of this Court, 
this defendant has been illegally and un- 
lawfully serving as Acting Director of OEO 
since the end of January, 1973. To reestab- 
lish him in that position would make a 
mockery of the law and would exceed even 
the liberal bounds of equity. The defend- 
ant’s Motion for Relief From Judgment will 
be denied. 

Also filed on the date of the remand hear- 
ing was a motion to intervene by the Na- 


+The other cases are: Hayes v. Phillips, 
Civil Action No. 613-73; Migrant Legal Ac- 
tion Program v. Phillips, Civil Action No. 
614-73; Goldman v. Phillips, Civil Action 
No. 956-73; Urban Planning Aid, Inc. v. 
Phillips, Civil Action No. 972-73; Rural 
Housing Alliance v. Phillips, Civil Action 
No. 976-73; United Migrants for Oppor- 
tunity, Inc. v. Phillips, Civil Action No. 
1141-73; West Central Missouri Rural Devel- 
opment Corp. v. Shultz, Civil Action No. 
1237-73. 
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tional Legal Aid & Defender Association, 
California Rural Legal Assistance, Inc., and 
the Michigan Migrant Legal Assistance proj- 
ect, Inc.” accompanied by a motion to modify 
the June 11, 1973 Order. The proposed or- 
der submitted by the applicants for inter- 
vention would have reaffirmed the June 11, 
1973 order that the defendant was serving 
illegally and unlawfully in office because he 
was not appointed Director of OEO by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate as is 
required by 42 U.S.C. § 2941(a) (1970). That 
order would have declared further that cer- 
tain regulations promulgated by the de- 
fendant on May 25, May 30, and June 4, 1973, 
were not valid and of no force and effect. The 
proposed order finally provided that the 
June 11, 1973 Order would be modified to 
allow the defendant to take such actions 
as are reasonably required to administer OEO 
and all programs funded or regulated by it, 
and to otherwise preserve the status quo 
pending the appointment and confirmation of 
a valid Director of OEO. The proposed order 
would have further required him to issue 
or renew grants funded as of January 29, 
1973, if an application for funds had been 
made. Lastly, the proposed order would have 
forbidden the defendant from terminating 
or reducing or permitting the expiration of 
funds of any such program, or from repeal- 
ing, promulgating, or permitting to become 
effective any rule, regulation, or directive. 
The proposed order on its face is entirely 
illogical and because such relief was sought, 
the motion to intervene will be denied. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs advised the 
Court that a continuing resolution was 
about to be enacted by the Congress which 
would continue OEO as a federal agency after 
July 1, 1973. Counsel further advised the 
Court the continuing resolution would con- 
tinue OEO at the fiscal year 1973 appropria- 
tion level until an appropriation bill is 
passed. Thus it appears that OEO will con- 
tinue as an agency and under the terms of 
its statute will be receiving appropriations 
for grants and contracts to be acted upon in 
due course. 

Counsel in several of the other cases er 
pressed concern because the current appro- 
priation will revert to the general treasury 
if not fully obligated on or before June 30, 
1973. To circumvent this possibility counsel 
in the recently filed case of West Central 
Missouri Rural Development Corp. v. Shultz, 
Civil Action No, 1237-73, would have this 
Court designate someone to serve as the trus- 
tee of unobligated funds of OEO. The trustee 
would be ordered to hold and control, 
although not expend, such funds on and 
after June 30, 1973, so that the current ap- 
propriation could be used in the next fiscal 
year. In essence the relief sought would 
have the judicial department establish a 
trusteeship over one branch of the executive 
department. The authorities cited in sup- 
port of this proposition are unpersuasive and 
the proposition is without merit. In that case 
a pending application for a temporary re- 
straining order will be denied. 

Another suggestion by counsel for the 
various parties in the cases listed in note 1, 
supra, was that this Court should enter what 
in effect is a mandatory injunction obli- 
gating unspent fiscal year 1973 funds so that 
they would not revert to the treasury. But 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, describes with considerable 
specificity the eligibility requirements for 
grantees, For this Court to enter a blanket 
injunction of the nature requested would in 
effect have this Court determine that such 
grantees were eligible for the funds for which 
they have applied. This is not a feasible 
solution. 


*The last named proposed intervenor is 
also a plaintiff in Civil Action No. 1141-73, 
note 1, supra. 
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The defendant has raised the question of 
who if anyone has current grant-making 
authority at OEO. The Court ordered the de- 
fendant at the remand hearing to present 
certain pertinent information which it has 
done, The Court requested that the defend- 
ant present two lists of currently serving 
OEO personnel with delegations of authority 
giving them grant-making authority. The 
first was a list of all personnel serving before 
January 31, 1973, and still employed at 
OEO; who had delegations of grant-making 
authority from prior validly serving Direc- 
tors or their designees. The second category 
was those OEO employees issued grant-mak- 
ing authority between January 31, 1973, and 
March 1, 1973, by the defendant or his desig- 
nees, and who are still employed at OEO. The 
later category was ordered for the purpose of 
making available to the Court of Appeals 
the state of OEO authority for the period of 
January 31 to March 1, 1973, in light of the 
remand considering but not holding that 
the defendant may have been legally in 
office for his first 30 days as Acting Director. 
‘This information is now in the record. 

Since the remand hearing, counsel for the 
defendant has informed the Court that on 
June 26, 1973, the President appointed Alvin 
J. Arnett as Director of OEO, with Mr. Ar- 
nett’s name to be sent to the Senate for its 
advice and consent. Under this Court's 
June 11, 1973, interpretation of 42 U.S.C. 
§ 2941(a) and the Constitution, Mr. Arnett 
could not validly act as Director until he 
has been confirmed by the Senate pursuant 
to the President's nomination. As this Court 
recognized in that Opinion, however, emer- 
gency circumstances may create situations 
which require emergency action. The cir- 
cumstances of this case do present such an 
emergency. 

OEO, through its counsel at the remand 
hearing and through the defendant's affidavit, 
has informed the Court that approval of 
many of OEO grants is being held up because 
OEO officials are uncertain of who may act 
on those grants. In addition, $142 milion of 
OEO funds will revert to the treasury after 
June 30, 1973, unless those funds are obli- 
gated on or before that date, This Court rec- 
ognizes further that Congress has created 
OEO to carry out certain purposes and has 
appropriated funds for those programs. See 
Local 2677, AF.GE. v. Phillips, P. 
Supp. -------- (D.D.C. 1973). Confusion and 
uncertainty at OEO over carrying out those 
programs are a matter of record. Therefore, 
this Court, in attempting to fashion an 
equitable remedy that will enable OEO to 
carry out its functions, finds that an emer- 
gency situation exists at OEO and that new 
director Arnett may perform those functions 
reserved to the director. It is to be empha- 
sized that the circumstances surrounding 
this solution are unique and call for 6 unique 
fashioning of an equitable remedy. As the 
Court of Appeals recognized in its denial 
of stay, one possibility of modification of 
this Court’s order would have been to allow 
time for compliance with the Constitution’s 
requirements. Brown v. Board of Education, 
349 U.S. 294 (1955); Hecht Co. v. Bowles, 321 
U.S. 321, 329-30 (1944). In effect, the Court 
is attempting to allow such compliance and 
still do equity. In order to fashion a truly 
equitable remedy, however, the Court orders 
that the director act upon all pending OEO 
grant applications which were to be funded 
with fiscal year 1973 money before noon June 
30, 1973. Those applications for grants are 
listed in the affidavit of Robert Treuer filed 
with this Court at its request after the re- 
mand hearing. 

In case of the grant applications which 
have been denied since January 31, 1973, 
listed in the affidavit of the Deputy General 
Counsel, the new Director will be ordered to 
reconsider those denials deemed illegal and 
void because performed under Phillips’ au- 
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thority, before noon on June 30, 1973. If 
any details are sustained, full findings of fact 
and conclusions will be entered stating the 
reasons for those denials. 

The emergency which has confronted this 
Court, OEO, and OEO beneficiaries is one 
that Congress could easily have prevented 
by providing for an orderly succession of 
power at OEO in the case of a vacancy such 
as it has done in the case of other inde- 
pendent establishments, e.g., Comptroller 
General, 41 U.S.C. §§ 42, 43a. It is hoped 
that Congress will recognize and rectify 
this situation which has placed all parties, 
but in particular the beneficiaries of OEO 
programs, in such a precarious position. 

Appropriate orders will be entered in the 
individual grantee suits now pending before 
this Court. 

Therefore, it is, this 27th day of June, 
1973, 

Ordered That the motion of the defendant 
for relief from judgment be and is hereby 
denied; 

Further ordered That in the exercise of its 
equity powers, and with due consideration 
to the June 22, 1973 Order of remand from 
the United States Court of Appeals for pos- 
sible modification of its decree Alvin J. Ar- 
nett, who has been nominated by the Pres- 
ident as Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and whose name has been sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate for its 
advice and consent, is acknowledged by this 
Court to have authority in this emergency 
situation to act as Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; 

Further ordered That Alvin J. Arnett or 
persons acting under valid delegations of 
his grant-making power as Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity are ordered 
to considered all pending applications for 
grants or benefits of funds under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, 
to be made from fiscal year 1973 funds by 
12:00 noon on June 30, 1973, and to notify 
all applicants for funds of the decisions 
rendered on their applications by telegram 
or other means to assure that the applicant 
knows of the decision by 12:00 noon on June 
30, 1973; that all pending applications in- 
clude those listed in the affidavit of Robert 
Treuer filed with this Court on June 26, 
1973, as well as any applications for fiscal 
year 1973 funds which have been made but 
which are not enumerated in that affidavit; 
if any of those grants are denied, the Direc- 
tor shall inform the grant applicant of that 
decision, along with full findings and con- 
clusions on which the denial is based as 
soon as practicable but in no event later than 
12:00 noon on June 30, 1973; 

Further ordered that Alvin J. Arnett or 
persons acting under valid delegations of 
his grant-making power as Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity consider all 
those applications for grants denied by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity after Janu- 
ary 31, 1973, listed in the affidavit of the 
Deputy General Counsel filed with this 
Court, by 12:00 noon on June 30, 1973, and 
if those grants are denied, that he inform 
the grant applicant of that decision, along 
with full findings and conclusions by 12:00 
noon on June 30, 1973; 

Further ordered That service of this Or- 
der on the United States Attorney’s Office 
shall constitute service upon Alvin J. Arnett 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


THE 200-MILE LIMIT: THE DANGER 
OF A NEW OLIGOPOLY 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
July 2 a United Nations committee of 92 
nations will begin an 8-week working 
session in Geneva. This group is formally 
named the U.N, Committee on the Peace- 
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ful Uses of the Sea-Bed and the Ocean 
Floor Beyond the Limits of National 
Jurisdiction but is commonly called the 
U.N. Seabed Committee. Subcommittee IT 
of this committee deals with the breadth 
of the territorial sea, straits, and fish- 
eries. 

On August 3, 1971, the U.S. Represent- 
ative, John Stevenson, introduced a 
document entitled “Draft Articles on the 
Breadth of the Territorial Sea, Straits, 
and Fisheries.” This document put the 
U.S. delegation on record as opposing a 
200-mile limit. As modified in 1972, the 
U.S. position favored a “species ap- 
proach” to fisheries jurisdiction, whereby 
coastal and anadromous species—those 
swimming upstream to spawn—would be 
regulated by coastal states, and highly 
migratory species by international agree- 
ment. There is no fixed mileage bound- 
ary for fisheries as such. 

Mr. President, anyone reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD these days would 
think that there was unanimous congres- 
sional support for the 200-mile limit. I 
think it is important to point out the 
drawbacks of unilateral claims on the 
ocean. 

If a 200-mile limit were enacted world- 
wide, only 7 countries would control 
over 11l-million square miles of the 
world’s oceans. They are the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R., Australia, Indonesia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and Japan. Since this list 
includes the countries with the most 
sophisticated ocean technology, a uni- 
versal 200-mile limit would establish an 
oligopoly over the oceans. The 19th-cen- 
tury scramble for Africa by the colonial- 
ist powers would seem superficial by 
comparison. . 

A 200-mile limit would do great dam- 
age to our long-distance fisheries, such 
as the tuna fishing industry. The prob- 
lems that our tuna boats have encoun- 
tered off the coast of Ecuador and Peru 
would be magnified many times over. 
Sports fishing off the coast of countries 
such as Mexico might be severely re- 
stricted. And once nations claimed 200 
miles, they might want to claim more. 

The United States has a long record of 
international agreements on fisheries. 
The oldest, the Convention Respecting 
Fisheries, Boundaries, and the Restora- 
tion of Slaves, pertained to Canada and 
was signed with Britain—in 1818. The 
latest is the treaty with Brazil under 
which the United States will assist in 
the conservation of shrimp resources off 
the Brazilian coast. This treaty is a fine 
example of creative ways of settling a 
fisheries dispute. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on this treaty by 
Ambassador Donald McKernan, Coordi- 
nator of Ocean Affairs, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
that several other documents appear in 
the Recor. The first is a resolution en- 
dorsing the species approach and calling 
for bilateral and multilateral steps to 
protect our coastal resources. This res- 
olution was adopted by the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission in 1972. 
The other two documents are the U.S. 
revised draft fisheries article and 
a statement explaining its terms. Both 
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were submitted to the U.N. Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and 
the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of 
National Jurisdiction on August 4, 1972. 

Mr. President, on February 7, 1973, I 
joined with Senator EastLanp and 39 
other Senators in a resolution designed to 
revitalize the U.S. fishing industry. The 
industry faces a long list of problems and 
deserves new forms of support. In my 
opinion, however, the 200-mile limit 
should not be one of them. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR DONALD L. MCKER- 
NAN, COORDINATOR OF OCEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, my name is Donald L. McKernan. I 
am Coordinator of Ocean Affairs in the De- 
partment of State and Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife to the Secretary of 
State. It is a pleasure to be here today and 
a privilege to have this opportunity of testi- 
fying concerning the shrimp agreement with 
Brazil, the more so as I had the honor of 
heading the United States delegation which 
negotiated the Agreement. That delegation 
included lawyers from the Departments of 
State and Defense, technical experts from 
the Department of Commerce, and advisers 
from the shrimp industry. 

The past two or three decades have been 
a period of rapidly intensifying use of the 
living resources of the sea. Certain of the 
developed industrial countries, particularly 
Japan and the Soviet Union, have greatly 
expanded their distant-water fishing fleets 
and have extended the intensive operations 
of these fleets to waters off the coasts of many 
other nations. At the same time, many of 
the developing coastal countries have con- 
ceived the ambition to share in the harvest 
of the resources lying off their shores, and 
some of them have achieved the capability 
to do so. During this period, the world pro- 
duction of fish and other products of living 
marine resources has risen steadily at a high 
rate. Unfortunately during this same period 
a number of important fishery resources 
have been overexploited and their produc- 
tivity has been seriously impaired, in some 
cases apparently permanently. 

Against this background of increasing com- 
petition for the protein resources of the 
ocean, there have been related developments 
in the law and politics of ocean fisheries, 
developments which in some cases have given 
rise to serious problems in the relations be- 
tween nations. Many coastal countries, in- 
cluding the United States, have attempted 
to defend their special interests in the con- 
servation and utilization of the fishery re- 
sources off their coasts by unilaterally claim- 
ing jurisdiction over fisheries in adjacent 
waters beyond the traditional 3-mile terri- 
torial sea. The breadth of these claims varies 
widely, however. The trend toward extensive 
claims has been particularly pronounced in 
Latin America, where, beginning with Chile 
and Peru in 1947, there have been successive 
assertions of fishery jurisdiction and full ter- 
ritorial seas to a distance of 200 nautical 
miles from shore, At the present time in 
South America only the countries of the 
north coast (Colombia, Venezuela, and the 
Guianas) are still adhering to a more con- 
servative limit. In addition, five West Afri- 
can countries have made territorial sea or 
fisheries jurisdiction claims beyond 12 miles 
in the past year and a half. 

These broad extensions of claimed juris- 
diction in Latin America and in other re- 
gions of the world have given rise to many 
conflicts between the coastal countries and 
the nations with distant-water fishing fleets. 
In general the maritime nations have not 
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accepted the broad jurisdictional claims of 
the coastal countries, not only because of 
the economic interests that would be di- 
rectly affected by the coastal state’s jurisdic- 
tion over fishing but because of a fear that 
recognition of that type of jurisdiction 
would lead to assertions of coastal state con- 
trol over other types of activities and even- 
tually to drastic restrictions on the exercise 
of traditional high seas freedoms. By and 
large, the maritime countries have been 
willing to try to resolve these problems by 
the negotiation of agreements intended to 
meet the conservation concerns of the 
coastal countries. They have also been will- 
ing, though generally somewhat less so, to 
try to accommodate the real or anticipated 
problems of coastal states with developing 
fisheries in having to compete with orga- 
nized modern distant-water fleets. The 
coastal states that have made extended juris- 
dictional claims have, for the most part, been 
reluctant to conclude negotiated solutions, 
which they fear may compromise their na- 
tional sovereignty. 

International fishery disputes of this kind, 
even when the economic interests involved 
are relatively minor, can have serious re- 
percussions on other, more weighty inter- 
ests, simply because the highly sensitive is- 
sue of sovereignty is in contest, An exam- 
ple which come to mind is the recently re- 
newed “cod war” between the United King- 
dom and Iceland, which places two NATO 
allies in postures of conflict. An even more 
notorious example is the perennial “tuna 
war” between the United States and Ecuador 
and Peru, which in the past twenty years 
has resulted in the seizure of more than one 
hundred United States tuna clippers, and 
the payment by United States fishermen of 
nearly $4 million in fines and fees (even- 
tually repaid by the United States Treasury 
under the Fishermen’s Protective Act). At- 
tempts to deal with this problem by legis- 
lation have resulted in various constraints 
on our ability to cooperate in economic de- 
velopment and defense activities with Ecua- 
dor and Peru, have made us the target of 
accusations of political and economic coer- 
cion, and have from time to time cast sha- 
dows over the future of other American 
interests in those countries. Although our 
numerous attempts to negotiate a settle- 
ment of that problem, commencing in 1953, 
have so far been unsuccessful, we are still 
continuing to seek a basis for negotiation, 
because we see no other satisfactory way out 
of the impasse in the near future. 

Meanwhile, in the Seabeds Committee of 
the United Nations, we are engaged with 
most of the other nations of the world in 
preparations for a general conference on the 
international law of the sea, presently 
scheduled to be held in 1973. It is our hope 
that the conference will result in general 
worldwide agreement on the extent of 
coastal state jurisdiction over fisheries and 
other important questions of the law of the 
sea which are unsettled and controversial at 
the present time. Until such agreement is 
achieved, we continue to face the necessity 
of finding interim bilateral solutions to our 
foreign relations problems in this area. 

In 1970 this problem in our relations with 
Latin America suddenly acquired a new di- 
mension, when Brazil, the largest country of 
South America, and a country with which the 
U.S. has long enjoyed close and friendly 
relations, joined the regional trend toward 
extended jurisdiction in its most extreme 
form by claiming a territorial sea of 200 
miles, It happened that there had been for 
about ten years a thriving shrimp fishery 
carried on by a large fleet of United States 
flag vessels, based on United States-owned 
shrimp processing plants in the Guianas, 
Trinidad and for a time in Barbados, and 
operating on the high seas along the shoulder 
of northeastern South America as far as the 
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mouth of the Amazon, The processing and 
exporting industry based on this fishery rep- 
resents a considerable investment of United 
States capital and an important source of 
local employment in Guyana, Surinam and 
French Guiana, and the annual value of the 
catch to the United States vessel operators 
is in the neighborhood of $30 million. The 
part of the fishing grounds which lies off 
Brazil is entirely within 200 miles of the 
coast, and thus in the territorial sea by 
Brazilian reckoning, and entirely beyond 12 
miles from shore, and therefore on the free 
high seas according to the United States view. 

In 1971 the Government of Brazil issued 
a fishery decree to regulate fishing within 
the claimed 200-mile territorial sea. The 
decree is severely exclusive as regards opera- 
tions of non-Brazilian vessels, and the pen- 
alty provided for violations appeared to be 
incarceration rather than the monetary 
penalties for which the Fishermen’s Protec- 
tive Act had provided a remedy in the Pacific 
tuna fishery situation. Active patrolling of 
the fishing grounds by the Brazilian Navy 
began in the summer of 1971, and the stage 
seemed set for a “shrimp war” potentially 
even more damaging to our foreign relations 
than our troubles in the tuna industry. Our 
Congress began to look with an eye to re- 
prisal at legislation affecting Brazil's in- 
terests. 

Fortunately both Governments had from 
the beginning of the problem shown a will- 
ingness to get together to discuss its effects 
and possible solutions, and the Brazilian 
fishery decree itself contained the saving 
clause that any of its provisions could be set 
aside by international agreement. When del- 
egations of the two Governments met at 
Brasilia in October 1971 to begin their search 
for a way of avoiding a confrontation over 
the issue, we were faced with two general 
problems, We had to find a formula that 
would not harm the judicial positions of the 
Governments on jurisdiction, which were of 
great importance to each of them, and which 
likewise would not weaken the negotiating 
position of either Government in the prepa- 
rations for the 1973 law of the sea con- 
ference. Within these constraints, practical 
answers had to be found to the very real 
and present concerns of both sides in the 
shrimp fishery situation. From the United 
States point of view, it was important to 
maintain access on reasonable terms for our 
fishermen to a resource which they had de- 
veloped and to protect indirectly the right 
of Americans to engage in other high seas 
fisheries. 

A failure to protect this American eco- 
nomic interest would inevitably have do- 
mestic political consequences detrimental 
to our relations with Brazil and with Latin 
America generally. From the Brazilian point 
of view, the problem seemed to be one of 
ensuring that a resource of interest to the 
Brazilian fishing industry, which the Govern- 
ment of Brazil was strongly committed to 
develop, would not be overexploited and de- 
stroyed, and that the competition for the 
harvest from that resource would not be so 
overwhelmingly competitive that the fledg- 
ing Brazilian shrimp industry could never get 
firmly on its feet. 

The Agreement signed at Brasilia on May 9 
of this year and which we are considering 
is the result of the joint search by the two 
Governments for a formula which would meet 
the needs described above. I believe that it 
satisfactorily protects the fishery interests 
of both countries in the particular situation 
of the shrimp fishery off northeastern Brazil 
and that it also successfully avoids prejudice, 
both in form and in fact, to the juridical posi- 
tions of both Parties. 

Although the Agreement is rather com- 
plex in organization, consisting in addition 
to the body of the Agreement of two Annexes, 
an Agreed Minute, and two exchanges of 
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diplomatic notes, its content can be sum- 
marized simply as follows: The preamble 
briefly sets forth the differing positions of 
the Parties on jurisdiction, notes their desire 
to find an interim solution without prejudice 
to those positions, and refers to their mutual 
interest in the conservation of the shrimp 
resources in the area of the Agreement. That 
interest is the basis for most of what follows, 
for this is essentially a conservation agree- 
ment, The reservation of juridical positions 
is made again specifically in Article 9 and 
at other appropriate points in the documents 
which make up the Agreement. 

As a conservation agreement, the instru- 
ment identifies the species to be conserved, 
the area within which conservation measures 
are to apply, and, in the Annexes, the specific 
conservation measures which each country 
will apply to its fishermen. The area is de- 
fined so as to include all of the major grounds 
fished by United States vessels and in a way 
which does not coincide with jurisdictional 
limits as they would be drawn by either 
side. It will be noted that the conservation 
measures to be applied by the two Govern- 
ments are of a different nature. The reason 
for this difference lies in the different state 
of development of the two countries’ shrimp 
fisheries, the Brazilian shrimp fleet being 
in an incipient stage of development in which 
its foreseeable growth during the term of the 
agreement seems to pose no threat of over- 
exploitation of the shrimp resource. The 
United States, which has the potential of 
introducing hundreds of additional trawlers 
to the fishery, undertakes to restrict the 
number of its vessels and to authorize only 
vessels of the traditional size and type to 
engage in the fishery, The United States also 
undertakes to authorize its vessels to fish in 
the area only during a specified open season. 

As is appropriate in an agreement of this 
kind, the Parties agree to collect and ex- 
change information on shrimp fishing and 
biological data on shrimp in the area, and 
specifically to have their fishermen keep op- 
erational logbooks according to an agreed 
form, The Agreement also provides for meet- 
ings between appropriate organizations of the 
two Governments to exchange scientific data 
and information on the shrimp fishery. 

The provisions concerned with enforcement 
of the Agreement have received prominent 
treatment, for reasons which should be ap- 
parent. The enforcement function—including 
patrol, inspection, boarding and searching— 
is assigned to Brazil, for the reason that 
Brazil is the only Party which has suitable 
vessels and officials in the area at all times. 
In order to facilitate the execution of this 
function by Brazilian authorities, the United 
States undertakes to furnish pertinent in- 
formation for the identification of United 
States vessels which have been authorized 
by the United States to fish in the area of 
the agreement and to have such vessels carry 
an agreed identification sign. If a duly au- 
thorized Brazilian enforcement officer finds 
a United States vessel in violation of the 
Agreement, he may seize and detain the ves- 
sel, in which case the vessel shall be delivered 
as soon as practicable to an authorized offi- 
cial of the United States at the nearest port 
or other mutually agreed place. The United 
States must inform the Government of 
Brazil of the disposition which it makes of 
any such case of a violation of the Agree- 
ment. 

The Agreement provides that the United 
States shall pay Brazil the sum of $200,000 
annually toward the costs of the enforce- 
ment functions which Brazil will perform 
with respect to United States vessels. In ad- 
dition, in case of seizure and detention of a 
violator, there will be a special payment of 
$100 per day to defray the unusual expenses 
while the vessel is in Brazilian custody. It is 
expected that a major portion of this cost 
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to the United States can be covered by license 
fees to be paid to the United States by the 
vessel operators, in the event that the Con- 
gress enacts legislation now being drafted to 
establish a licensing system for the United 
States high-seas shrimp fishery in the area 
of agreement. 

In one of the diplomatic notes which 
form part of the Agreement, the United 
States undertakes to enlist the cooperation 
of the fishing industry in order to place 
certain provisions of the Agreement in opera- 
tion on a voluntary basis pending ratifica- 
tion and the enactment of implementing 
legislation. This voluntary cooperation by 
the industry is already well under way. More 
than 170 shrimpboats have been issued pro- 
visional identification numbers for display, 
and their owners have furnished the identify- 
ing information called for by the Agreement 
for transmission to the Government of 
Brazil. An even more concrete indication of 
the industry’s willingness to operate under 
the terms of the Agreement is seen in the 
fact that the operations of these vessels have 
posted substantial financial deposits in spe- 
cial accounts earmarked for payment of 
eventual United States license fees. 

The Agreement is to enter into force on 
an agreed date after ratification by both 
Parties and is to remain in force until Jan- 
uary 1, 1974, unless the Parties agree to ex- 
tend it. This brief term bespeaks the interim 
nature of the Agreement that reflects the 
Parties’ understanding of the fact, which 
is noted in the Preamble, the general inter- 
national solutions to issues of maritime juris- 
diction are being actively sought at the 
present time. 

In the months since it was signed, with the 
voluntary cooperation of the shrimp fishing 
industry, the Agreement has already demon- 
strated beneficial effects. The fishermen are 
enjoying trouble-free access to their accus- 
tomed fishing grounds, and the jurisdictional 
issue has not disturbed relations between the 
United States and Brazil. Furthermore, in 
my estimation, the satisfactory resolution of 
this bilateral issue has contributed to an 
improved negotiating atmosphere in the 
preparations for the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference. I hope that the Committee will de- 
cide to recommend that the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Agree- 
ment, not only because of its demonstrated 
value for assisting our relations with Brazil 
without adversely affecting other important 
United States interests, but because I believe 
that this Agreement can serve as a model for 
similar international fishery problems be- 
tween coastal and distant-water fishing na- 
tions elsewhere in the world. 

I thank you for having given me the op- 
portunity to testify on this Agreement. I will 
be glad to answer any questions. 

TEXT OF RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the accession of the 
United States of America to the Agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Federative Republic of Brazil concern- 
ing shrimp, together with an Agreed Minute 
and with a Related Exchange of Notes con- 
cerning compensation, signed at Brasilia on 
May 9, 1972; and a Related Exchange of 
Notes concerning interim undertakings (Ex- 
ecutive P, 92d Cong., 2d sess). 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE DONALD L. 
KENNAN 

Mr. Chairman: You will recall that in our 
March 29 presentation to this Subcommittee, 
I indicated a willingness on the part of my 
Delegation to consider several modifications 
to our original draft fisheries article. We 
have today submitted a revised fishery article 
which incorporates these modifications as 
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another step in seeking a widely agreeable 
solution to the fisheries problems confront- 
ing the Subcommittee: 

Our views on this vital and perhaps pivotal 
element of the negotiations before us have 
changed since we Introduced our original 
draft one year ago. This change occurred as 
we listened to the statements of other rep- 
resentatives in this forum, participated in 
many frank consultations with other delega- 
tions, and diligently tried to accommodate 
our fisheries interests and those of other 
interested States. 

We remain committed to the concept that 
both sound conservation and rational utiliza- 
tion must be linked directly to the biology 
and distribution of the living marine re- 
sources involved. Hence, our revised pro- 
posal not only continues to recognize, but 
indeed reemphasizes, the “species approach.” 

Our draft article of August 1971 relied 
heavily on international and regional or- 
ganizations to implement the fishery regime 
we proposed. We continue to believe that 
such organizations will have a vital role in 
the future and our new article recognizes 
this role in both the conservation and 
utilization aspects of fisheries. 

We have, however, also been persuaded by 
the compelling arguments, expressed so 
often in this Subcommittee, that the coastal 
state should have the right to regulate the 
fish stocks inhabiting the coastal waters off 
its shores as well as its anadromous re- 
sources. We also believe that inherent in this 
right of the coastal state would be a strong 
preference to the utilization of such stocks. 
Those are the particular resources upon 
which its coastal fishermen must rely for 
their livelihood and upon which its people 
rely for a substantial part of their nutri- 
tional requirements. Accordingly, our re- 
vised article would grant to the coastal state 
the authority necessary to regulate such 
stocks, to the limits of their range, as well 
as a right to reserve to itself all of the avail- 
able catch its vessels are capable of harvest- 
ing. To assure that such authority is not 
misused, we further propose that the coastal 
state should have the obligation to notify, 
and consult with, other affected states prior 
to implementing any new regulatory meas- 
ures. 

With an ever increasing reliance on the 
sea to satisfy the world-wide demand for 
protein, a basic objective of any regime 
agreed upon in this forum must be to assure 
that all fish stocks are available for man's 
use. Therefore, a fundamental principle of 
our article is that of maximum utilization in 
which that portion of any stock which is not 
being utilized by local fishermen must be 
available to others. This provision will in no 
way prejudice the fishing interests of the 
coastal state, for it may reserve to its own 
use all of that particular resource it can 
catch; it simply insures that the living riches 
of the oceans will not be wasted. 

The coastal State preference, though of 
highest priority, should be applied in a man- 
ner that takes account of the traditional 
fisheries of other nations and tries to mini- 
mize the immediate economic effect on them. 
In this regard, we have suggested that the 
particular formula for allocating the allow- 
able catch between coastal state and tradi- 
tional distant water fisheries should be nego- 
tiated within this Subcommmittee. 

When neighboring states, including those 
that are land-locked or otherwise limited in 
their access to living marine resources, find 
it to their mutual benefit to enter into re- 
ciprocal regional arrangements in order to 
more equitably share in the harvest of 
coastal resources inhabiting the waters near 
their shores, we believe that they should 
have the right to do so. We have, therefore, 
proposed that there could be an allocation 
from that portion of the allowable catch re- 
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maining after provision for the coastal state 
and traditional fisheries, pursuant to such 
regional arrangements. 

We remain firmly convinced that the 
highly migratory and truly oceanic species 
can only be properly regulated through in- 
ternational organizations because of their 
ocean-wide distribution and vast migrations, 
the temporary nature of their presence in 
the waters off any single state, and the well 
demonstrated economic fact that a viable 
fishery for such species must also be far 
ranging. 

Our draft also recognizes the concern of 
many states that any fishery regime adopted 
must provide realistic enforcement proce- 
dures to assure that regulatory measures are 
complied with. In this regard, we propose, 
for those fisheries under coastal state juris- 
diction, not only coastal state inspection and 
arrest, but trial and punishment of the of- 
fending vessel as well, if the flag state has 
not established procedures of its own requir- 
ing compliance with legitimate coastal state 
regulations. Our draft also incorporates en- 
forcement procedures and regulatory pro- 
visions that would strengthen the effective- 
ness of international organizations. 

We remain firm in our belief that any 
fishery regime should contain provisions for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. Our 
article contains such a standard. On the 
other hand, this provision should not present 
an obstacle to the timely application of con- 
servation measures—hence, we have also 
suggested that the conservation regulations 
promulgated by a coastal state should re- 
main in force pending the outcome of any 
dispute settlement procedure. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we recognize that 
the rational management of fisheries re- 
quires money and technical expertise. We 
have provided for a reasonable fee, to be 
charged those States which harvest a re- 
source under regulation by a coastal State, 
to help defray those costs, and for a register 
of experts who would be available to assist 
the coastal State in formulating effective 
conservation programs. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I respectully 
urge all delegations to study our proposal 
carefully, for we believe that it is a reason- 
able approach which accommodates the de- 
sires and needs of most states. My delega- 
tion is anxious to discuss the content of this 
draft and to that end we propose once more 
that a working group on fisheries be estab- 
lished immediately by this Subcommittee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


UNITED STATES REVISED DRAFT FISHERIES 
ARTICLE 


REGULATORY AUTHORITY 


I. Authority to regulate the living re- 
sources of the high seas shall be determined 
by their biological characteristics and such 
authority shall be exercised so as to assure 
their conservation, maximum utilization and 
equitable allocation. 


II. COASTAL AND ANADROMOUS LIVING RESOURCES 


The coastal state shall regulate and have 
preferential rights to all coastal living re- 
sources off its coast beyond the territorial 
sea to the limits of their migratory range. 
The coastal state in whose fresh or estuarine 
waters anadromous resources (e.g., salmon) 
Spawn shall have authority to regulate and 
have preferential rights to such resources 
beyond the territorial sea throughout their 
migratory range on the high seas (without 
regard to whether or not they are off the 
coast of said state). 

A. The term “coastal resource” refers to 
ali living resources off the coast of a coastal 
state except the highly migratory species 
listed in Annex A,* and anadromous re- 
sources, 


* Annex A not attached. 
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B. The coastal state may annually re- 
serve to its flag vessels, in accordance with 
this article, that portion of such coastal and 
anadromous resources as they can harvest. 

C. Such coastal and anadromous resources 
which are located in or migrate through 
waters adjacent to more than one coastal 
state shall be regulated by agreement among 
such states. 


Til. HIGHLY MIGRATORY OCEANIC RESOURCES 


The highly migratory oceanic resources 
listed in Annex A shall be regulated by 
appropriate international fishery organiza- 
tions, 

A. Any coastal state party, or other state 
party whose flag vessels harvest or intend 
to harvest a regulated resource, shall have an 
equal right to participate in such organiza- 
tions. 

B. No state party whose flag vessels har- 
vest a regulated resource may refuse to co- 
operate with such organizations. Regula- 
tions of such organizations in accordance 
with this Article shall apply to all vessels 
fishing the regulated resources regardless 
of their nationality. 

C. In the event the states concerned are 
unable or deem it unnecessary to establish 
an international organization the resources 
shall be regulated by agreement or consulta- 
tion among such states. 


CONSERVATION PRINCIPLES 


IV. In order to assure the conservation of 
living marine resources, the coastal state or 
appropriate international organization shall 
apply the following principles: 

A. Allowable catch and other conserva- 
tion measures shall be established which 
are designed, on the basis of the best evidence 
available, to maintain or restore the maxi- 
mum sustainable yield, taking into account 
relevant environmental and economic fac- 
tors. 

B. For this purpose scientific information, 
catch and effort statistics, and other relevant 
data shall be contributed and exchanged on 
a regular basis. 

C. Conservation measures and their im- 
plementation shall not discriminate in form 
or fact against any fishermen. Conservation 
measures shall remain in force pending the 
settlement, in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of this Article, of any disagree- 
ment as to their validity. 

UTILIZATION AND ALLOCATION 


V. In order to assure the maximum utiliza- 
tion and equitable allocation of coastal and 
anadromous resources, the coastal state shall 
apply the following principles: 

A. The coastal state may reserve to its 
flag vessels that poriton of the allowable 
annual catch they can harvest; 

B. The coastal state shall provide access by 
other States, under reasonable conditions, to 
that portion of the resources not fully util- 
ized by its vessels on the basis of the follow- 
ing priorities: 

(1) states that have traditionally fished 
for a resource, subject to the conditions of 
sub-paragraph C; 

(2) other states in the region, particu- 
larly landlocked states and other states 
with limited access to the resources, with 
whom joint or reciprocal arrangements have 
been made; and 

(3) all states, 
among them. 

C. Whenever necessary to accommodate the 
allocations to the coastal states traditional 
fishing may be reduced, without discrimina- 
tion among those states that have tradition- 
ally fished for a resource, in the following 
manner: 

(Formula to be negotiated within Subcom- 
mittee II which takes into account the inter- 
ests of traditional fishing states.) States 
whose fishermen harvest a resource under 
regulation by a coastal state may be re- 
quired, without discrimination, to pay 


without discrimination 
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reasonable fees to defray their share of the 
cost of such regulation. 


NOTIFICATION CONSULTATION 


VI. The coastal state shall give to all af- 
fected states timely notice of any conserva- 
tion, utilization and allocation regulations, 
prior to their implementation, and shall con- 
sult with other States concerned. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Å‘ 


VII. An international register of independ- 
ent fisheries experts shall be established 
and maintained by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations.* Any 
developing state party to this convention re- 
quiring assistance may select an appropriate 
number of such experts to`servye as a fishery 
management advisory group to that state. 

ENFORCEMENT 

VIII. Action under this paragraph shall be 
taken in such a manner as to minimize in- 
terference with fishing and other activities 
in the marine environment. 

A. Coastal state—the coastal state may in- 
spect and arrest vessels for fishing in viola- 
tion of its regulations. The coastal state may 
try and punish vessels for fishing in viola- 
tion of its regulations, provided that where 
the state of nationality of a vessel has 
established procedures for the trial and 
punishment of violations of coastal state 
fishing regulations adopted in accordance 
with this article, an arrested vessel shall be 
delivered promptly to duly authorized offi- 
cials of the state of nationality for trial 
and punishment, who shall notify the coastal 
state of the disposition of the case within 
six months. 

B. International fisheries organization— 
Each state party to an international orga- 
nization shall make it an offense for its flag 
vessels to violate the regulations adopted 
by such organization in accordance with this 
article. Officials authorized by the appropri- 
ate international organization, or of any 
State so authorized by the organization, may 
inspect and arrest vessels for violating the 
fishery regulations adopted by such orga- 
nizations. An arrested vessel shall be 
promptly delivered to the duly authorized 
Officials of the flag State. Only the flag State 
of the offending vessel shall have jurisdic- 
tion to try the case or impose any penalties 
regarding the violation of fishery regulations 
adopted by international organizations pur- 
suant to this article. Such State has the re- 
sponsibility of notifying the enforcing orga- 
nization within a period of six months of 
the disposition of the case. 

DISPUTES SETTLEMENT 


IX. Any dispute which may arise between 
states under this article shall, at the request 
of any of the parties to the dispute, be sub- 
mitted to a special commission of five mem- 
bers, unless the parties agree to seek a solu- 
tion by another method of peaceful settle- 
ment, as provided for in Article 33 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The commis- 
sion shall proceed in accordance with the 
following provisions. 

A. The members of the commission, one of 
whom shall be designated as chairman, shall 
be named by agreement between the states 
in dispute within two months of the request 
for settlement in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this article. Failing agreement they 
shall, upon request of any state party to 
the dispute, be named by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, within a further 
two month period, in consultation with the 
states involved and with the President of the 


*The Subcommittee may wish, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 13 of General Assembly 


Resolution 2750 © (XXV), to invite the 
comments of the Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations on the ability of the Organi- 
zation to assume such responsibilities, 
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International Court of Justice and the Di- 
rector-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, from 
amongst well-qualified persons being na- 
tionals of states not involyed in the dispute 
and specializing in legal, administrative or 
scientific questions relating to fisheries, de- 
pending upon the nature of the dispute to 
be settled. Any vacancy arising after the ori- 
ginal appointment shall be filled in the same 
manner as provided for the initial selection. 

B. Any state party to proceedings under 
these articles shall have the right to name one 
of the nationals to sit with the special com- 
mission, with the right to participate fully 
in the proceedings on the same footing as a 
member of the commission but without the 
right to vote or to take part in the writing 
of the commission's decision. 

C. The commission shall determine its own 
procedure, assuring each party to the pro- 
ceedings a full opportunity to be heard and 
to present its case, It shall also determine 
how the costs and expenses shall be divided 
between the parties to the dispute failing 
agreement by the parties on this matter. 

D. Pending the final award by the special 
commission, measures in dispute relating to 
conservation shall be applied; the commis- 
sion may decide whether and to what extent 
other measures shall be applied pending its 
final award. 

E. The special commission shall render its 
decision, which shall be binding upon the 
parties, within a period of five months from 
the time it is appointed unless it decides, in 
the case of necessity to extend the time for 
a period not exceeding two months. 

F. The special commission shall, in reach- 
ing its decision, adhere to this article and to 
any agreements between the disputing parties 
implementing this article. 

OTHER USES 


X. The exploitation of the living resources 
shall be conducted with reasonable regard 
for other activities in the marine environ- 
ment, 

EXISTING CONVENTIONS 

XI. The provisions of this article may be 
applied to fishery conventions and other in- 
ternational fishery agreements already in 
force, 


RESOLUTION No. 1—SupporT FOR THE UNITED 
STATES POSITION aT THE LAW OF THE SEA 
CONFERENCE FOR MANAGEMENT OF OCEAN 
FISHERIES, AND OTHER FISHERIES PROTEC- 
TION MEASURES 


Whereas, the member States of the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission have diverse 
fishery resources and accompanying man- 
agement problems; and 

Whereas, the fisheries include coastal, 
anadromous, and high seas fisheries; and 

Whereas, use of these resources is impor- 
tant to the commercial, subsistence and 
recreational user groups; and 

Whereas, the well-being of these fisheries 
stocks is important to the member States; 
and 

Whereas, the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Commission is aware of the total national 
and international problems in managing 
these fisheries; and 

Whereas, the United States presented a 
proposal at the summer 1972 preparatory 
session of the Law of the Sea Conference 
in which a species approach to fisheries ju- 
risdiction was advocated; and 

Whereas, final action by the Law of the 
Sea Conference may be unduly delayed; 

Now, therefore, be it resolyed that the 
Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission en- 
dorse the species approach as proposed by 
the United States; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission urges the 
United States government: 
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a. To continue its efforts to secure a suc- 
cessful conclusion to the Law of the Sea 
Conference; 

b. To continue and increase its practice of 
coordination with industry in these proceed- 
ings; 

c. To take on an urgency basis whatever 
steps are necessary, pending conclusion of 
the Law of the Sea Conference, to protect 
U.S. coastal fishery resources now being 
seriously damaged due to uncontrolled over- 
fishing by foreign fleets, such steps should 
include, but not be lUmited to, full utiliza- 
tion of the 1958 Geneva Fisheries Conven- 
tion, other conventions, bilateral agree- 
ments, and multilateral agreements. 

Be it lastly resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the Secretaries of State, 
Interior, Commerce, and Defense, to mem- 
bers of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, to members of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, to mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and to the Governors of all coastal 
States of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENCY—THE DANGER 
OF DEGENERATING INTO DIC- 
TATORSHIP 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, those 
who tried to warn us back at the be- 
ginnings of the New Deal of the dangers 
of one-man rule that lay ahead on the 
path we were taking toward strong, cen- 
tralized government may not have been 
so wrong. 

It was perhaps unavoidable that we 
took that path. The economic disaster 
that had engulfed the Nation and the 
world 40 years ago was far beyond the 
poor powers of State and local govern- 
ments to deal with. Only an awakened 
giant of a government, many felt, could 
take the giant steps that were called for. 
And all in good faith, and with only the 
very best and most altruistic of inten- 
tions, we proceeded to create the mon- 
ster. 

A Federal Government that had turned 
both muscular and activist almost over- 
night was a benevolent monster at first. 
With the help of a dedicated bureauc- 
racy in Washington and with an out- 
pouring of dollars from Washington, we 
wiped out breadlines, put people to work, 
put banks back in business, and business 
back on its feet. 

But in addition to being proud of, or 
in some instances critical of, what our 
Government was doing, we see now that 
we should have been more mindful of 
what was happening to our Government 
itself. 

Power—political and economic pow- 
er—was becoming more and more con- 
centrated in Washington. That was clear 
enough and it caused concern among 
some, who were promptly and scorn- 
fully labeled “States righters” or “rugged 
individualists.” 

But what counted far more for most 
of us was that “we were getting things 
done.” And it was the very buildup of 
power in Washington that enabled us to 
put together the administrative and in- 
dustrial machinery to fight hunger, 
poverty, disease and ignorance on a na- 
tionwide and worldwide scale. And we 
were pleased with our pragmatism. 

Yet some of the very forces that were 
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draining power from the peoples’ rep- 
resentatives at State and community 
levels and pushing it toward Washington, 
were also draining power from the peo- 
ples’ representatives in the congressional 
halls in Washington and pushing it into 
the hands of the President. Increased 
centralization of power in Washington 
seemed to lead inexorably to increased 
centralization of power in a single man 
in Washington. 

This was not all planned, Innumerable 
acts of political omission as well as of 
commission at all levels of government 
helped create the situation. 

The problems of mid-20th-century 
Americans soared in scope and complex- 
ity over the past 40 years. So did their 
aspirations. But State governments, 
dominated by rural interests and laissez 
faire ideologies, left unused—and some- 
times misused—the powers they did have 
to at least partially solve those problems 
and help fulfill those aspirations. 

Politics, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 
So power, neglected or abused at the local 
level, packed up and moved to Washing- 
ton—where it found more congenial 
surroundings and was greeted with open 
arms. 

In a parallel vein, a rural dominated 
Congress—made sluggish by seniority 
and disposed to act only on behalf of 
special interests when it acted at all— 
was also incapable of coping on its own 
with the economic crisis of the thirties 
and turned for action to the man of 
action: the President. And he, in the 
person of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was 
a man of action, indeed. As were most 
of the men who followed him in office. 

Action. That is the great promise—and 
the great peril—that the Presidency 
holds for a free society. The President 
alone can, when he wishes, act with speed 
and decisiveness, bringing both a re- 
spectful Congress and an admiring pub- 
ile along with him. 

His is a single personality, a single 
ambition, and he is the only man—he 
likes to remind us—elected by all the peo- 
ple and thus possessed of an amorphous 
“mandate” which, he suggests, he alone 
is capable of interpreting. 

He alone has at his disposal the vast 
resources of the Federal bureaucracy and 
the vast opportunities of the mass com- 
munications media. And, wearing the 
mantle of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, he is armed with the mystique 
and the majesty of the Office of the 
Presidency. 

He is, in a word, our leader. 

Congress on the other hand is, like 
any democratically elected legislature in 
a large nation, an aggregate of several 
hundred distinct and often competing 
personalities, with distinct and often 
competing ambitions and constituencies. 
It thus must constantly seek consensus 
through compromise, concession and ac- 
commodation—our critics call it wheel- 
ing, dealing, arm-twisting and log roll- 
ing—if it is ever to get a majority of 
its members to vote for a controversial 
measure. 

As a result Congress is characterized 
by discussion and debate, diversity and 
dissent, delay, and indecision. 
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An awe-inspiring Presidency becomes 
even more awesome when the incumbent 
dons the uniform of Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. 

There is nothing like a war to further 
the concentration of power in Wash- 
ington, and in the President in partic- 
ular. It does not have to be a hot war; 
a cold war will do as well. 

Through hot wars and cold, our Presi- 
dential Commanders in Chief of the past 
49 years have been on very active duty. 
And to the already heavy Presidential 
powerhouse they have added the magical 
concepts of “national emergency”, “na- 
tional defense” and “national security” 
to open up whole new areas of Presiden- 
tial preeminence which for decades have 
gone virtually unchallenged. 

Our latter-day Presidents have set up 
far-flung foreign and domestic intelli- 
gence networks to provide them with 
mountains of information, accurate and 
otherwise. 

They have hidden that information— 
and a great deal more besides that they 
do not want to let out—behind a wall of 
secrecy to make sure that neither the 
public nor the Congress can get at it. 

They have said to the public and the 
Congress: Without this information you 
can not make sound decisions, so you 
have simply got to trust us. 

To one degree or another, each of our 
recent Presidents has tried to make this 
blind trust a point of patriotism, cloud- 
ing the distinction between dissent and 
disloyalty. 

And, with the possible exception of 
Dwight Eisenhower, each to one degree 
or another has sought supremacy over 
the Congress. 

None more so than Richard Nixon— 
an aggressive practitioner of confronta- 
tion rather than conciliatory politics and 
a long-time believer that the people are 
somehow more secure when their Goy- 
ernment keeps secrets from them. 

Since Vietnam, secrecy seems to have 
become a way of life for people in the 
White House. First President Johnson 
and then President Nixon kept the truth 
about Indochina from the American 
people: The truth about “secret wars” 
in Laos financed by the CIA, of unau- 
thorized bombings, of undercover and il- 
legal political manipulations by Amer- 
ican operatives. 

Among the many bad habits our gov- 
ernment picked up in Indochina is 
breaking the law, and lying about it. 

Relations between the Congress and 
the President have been among the 
victims. 

President Nixon does not accept Con- 
gress as an equal partner in the order- 
ing of the Nation's priorities and in the 
conduct of the war—and the making of 
the peace—in Southeast Asia. 

President Nixon has taken extraordi- 
nary steps to make funds available for 
the programs to which he seems to give 
highest priority: the war, the nuclear 
arms buildup, foreign aid—including aid 
to dictators—and foreign military 
bases—including many that are obsolete 
and provocative. To get funds for all this, 
President Nixon has impounded billions 
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of dollars which Congress appropriated 
for various domestic programs—an act 
that the courts have ruled illegal in 
eight out of nine cases so far. 

And he has dismantled without the 
consent of Congress agencies and pro- 
grams created by Congress through the 
passage of laws which he is Constitu- 
tionally oblizated to “faithfully execute.” 

Meanwhile, the inflation that his ad- 
ministration inherited and the high un- 
employment that his administration's 
policies did much to create have per- 
sisted and steadily worsened. And we 
now hear talk of a recession next year. 

President Nixon’s denigration of Con- 
gress has not been limited to the econom- 
ic scene. 

One of his recent Attorneys General 
claimed for the President the right to 
forbid any of the 242 million Federal 
Government employees from testifying 
before Congress. Thus in one fell swoop, 
the administration sought to convert “ex- 
ecutive privilege’—an old and fairly re- 
spectable concept when applied discrim- 
inately—into a new euphemism for “ex- 
ecutive secrecy” and potential mass cov- 
erup. 

The administration is currently trying 
to push through Congress an Official Se- 
crets Act that would ring down an iron 
curtain of secrecy on a host of govern- 
mental activities that should not be kept 
from the public and whose disclosure 
would aid rather than endanger national 
security in a democratic society. 

Through subpenas, court action, sur- 
veillance, wiretapping, veiled threats, and 
naked denunciations the Nixon admin- 
istration has sought to intimidate the 
press and to suppress dissenters. 

And, as the Senate Watergate inves- 
tigation has already revealed, some men 
close to the President have consistently 
practiced deceit, duplicity, lawlessness, 
and the dirty tricks of the totalitarian 
state in a mindless lusting for power for 
its own sake and in utter contempt for 
and degradation of the American politi- 
cal process. 

Watergate, though not inevitable as a 
consequence of the past 40 years, is 
nevertheless not an altogether surprising 
development. 

It is true that some of the men around 
President Nixon introduced into the gov- 
ernmental equation an arrogant disre- 
spect for law and constitutional proce- 
dure. And they deleted from the govern- 
mental equation the good faith and the 
good will toward the other coequal 
branches—comity, it is called—that lu- 
bricates the wheels of our particular sys- 
tem. 

But the steady accretion of executive 
power over the years unquestionably in- 
vited abuse and corruption of the enor- 
mity of Watergate. 

What can Congress do to reestablish 
a better balance? 

The most obvious thing that Congress 
can do, it is already doing. Through the 
special committee headed by the incom- 
parable Sam Ervin, the Senate is con- 
ducting a fair, bipartisan investigation 
of the whole Watergate mess that prom- 
ises to be thorough and exhaustive— 
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some people are already using the word 
“exhausting.” 

The power of investigation and over- 
sight is a not inconsequential weapon in 
the congressional arsenal. Public expo- 
sure may well be Congress secret weap- 
on; the President cannot impound or 
veto a congressional investigation. 

Congress also began—even before 
Watergate broke—to clean out some of 
its archaic procedural debris so as to 
more effectively and more credibly stand 
up to the President. Without any deliber- 
ate plan, Congress has, in fact, for the 
past year or so, begun to piece together 
what might be called a congressional 
bill of rights. 

Congress has begun to streamline and 
modernize its operations and improve its 
professional staffing and technical infor- 
mation systems. The executive branch 
has 6,000 computers cranking out infor- 
mation; we have five. 

Congress has reduced the effect of se- 
niority on the committee system, espe- 
cially in the House where it has been a 
particular problem. We still need to make 
committee membership more represent- 
ative of the views of each House, es- 
pecially conference committees where 
the details of so much legislation are 
finally hammered out. 

Congress has already moved to curb 
Presidential refusal to provide a wide 
range of information to Congress on 
grounds of “Executive privilege” and to 
eliminate executive department misuse 
of the “classified” stamp to hide facts 
from the American people. 

We have pending a number of pro- 
posals to stringently control campaign fi- 
nancing to remove the curse of “big 
money” from politics and to turn politics 
back to the people. 

A number of committees—like the 
Banking Committee on which I serve— 
have opened up all their sessions to the 
press and the public. This practice, I am 
sure, will eventually be followed by all 
committees. 

Congress is determined to do a better 
job of making sure that we get our 
money's worth for what is spent, that 
tax money goes for essential national 
needs, and that needs are met in the 
order of their real importance to the 
well-being of all our people. I have been 
among those in the vanguard of a move 
to establish a sounder, more careful 
congressional budgetary system under an 
annual spending ceiling. 

Both Houses have already passed 
measures to make it absolutely clear that 
it is unlawful for the President, without 
congressional consent, to freeze or im- 
pound funds appropriated under our 
constitutional authority. 

Proposals have also been made to pro- 
hibit the President from taking without 
our consent funds that we have appro- 
priated for one purpose and using them 
for another purpose of his choosing. 

Congress is searching for a better for- 
mula than the present revenue sharing 
program to reverse, where appropriate, 
the flow of money and power to Wash- 
ington, and to return to cities and States 
those resources and responsibilities that 
they should more properly possess. 
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Finally, Congress will be considering 
legislation that forbids the President's 
stationing U.S. troops overseas or mak- 
ing military agreements with foreign na- 
tions, without our consent. 

And each House has already passed 
its version of a War Powers Act that 
would limit the President’s power to 
wage undeclared war to specified emer- 
gency situations of short duration. 

Congress can, Congress must, reclaim 
the equal partnership that the Consti- 
tution envisioned and that the continua- 
tion of a free society demands. 

Freedom is safe only where govern- 
mental power is diffused. No society will 
long remain free where governmental 
power remains overly concentrated in 
the hands of one man. Concentrated 
power tends to become the absolute power 
which, Lord Ashton warned us long ago, 
corrupts absolutely. Absolutely and in- 
evitably. 

That is why the Founding Fathers 
wisely separated governmental power, 
dividing it among three equal branches 
and designing each branch to be strong 
enough to thwart a ruthless abuse of 
power by either of the other. When one 
branch aggrandizes-itself at the expense 
of another, it does so at the expense of 
the people’s freedom, too. 

The Presidency—by nature remote 
from the people, monolithic in structure 
and with a huge bureaucracy at its com- 
mand—is the one branch most in danger 
of degenerating into dictatorship. Espe- 
cially in these days of vast governmental 
controls over and interference in the 
lives of our citizens. 

The Presidency must be. a constant 
target of vigilance—by the Congress, 
the courts, the people, and by the occu- 
pant of the White House himself—lest 
it exceed Constitutional restraints. 

There is far less danger of arbitrary 
use of power by the Congress which, in a 
very real sense, is the spiritual embodi- 
ment of representative democracy. The 
very pluralism and factionalism that are 
decried as weaknesses of Congress are 
also the sources of its strengths. 

Congress, being far more accessible to 
the people than is the President, is capa- 
ble of being more receptive to their de- 
mands, more understanding of their 
needs. 

Congress is the mirror of a free peo- 
ple, reflecting the multitudinous diver- 
gencies and differences, the conflicting 
economic drives and social and political 
desires of 210 million individuals living 
in the most advanced, most complicated 
technological society the-world has ever 
known, 

And if, in the process of trying to dis- 
till and synthesize this political pot- 
pourri, the Congress sometimes seems 
overly argumentative or dilatory or in- 
decisive or wishy-washy, it is—like it or 
not—a sign of democracy at work. 

Congress is often accused of being too 
slow. It is. It should move faster than 
it does. But not too fast. 

The democratic process—being a proc- 
ess, a way of doing things that is quite 
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as important as what we are trying to 
get done—takes time. We must take 
time for deliberation and discussion if 
we are to limit the incidence of unneces- 
sary or unwise or even harmful laws. 

In any democracy deserving of the 
name, laws—even good laws—cannot be 
rammed down the people’s throats. 

Controversial laws, if they are to 
work, must be acceptable to, if not have 
the active support of, an overwhelming 
majority of the people. And consensus 
among 210 million people—and among 
the representatives of 210 million peo- 
ple—is sometimes painful to come by. 

But consensus government—govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people—is well 
worth the effort. 


WISCONSIN’S VOTERS SPEAK OUT 
ON PROXMIRE POLL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
month I sent a newsletter questionnaire 
to 100,000 of my constituents raising 
questions about Federal spending, cam- 
paign reform, and the administration’s 
economic policies. The 5,000 answers I 
received represent a good cross section of 
Wisconsin and, thus, of the United 
States. The questionnaire was sent to 
farmers, workers, housewives, profes- 
sionals, businessmen large and small. 
I’d like to share the results with my 
colleagues. 

To summarize, the message came 
across loud and clear that Wisconsin’s 
voters strongly support a cut in military 
spending, feel that the President’s eco- 
nomic policies have been a failure, and 
want to see Congress dramatically re- 
form our campaign spending laws. 

The majority of those who answered 
the questionnaire said they would either 
cut back or hold the line on Federal 
spending. 

However a near majority—47 percent 
of those answering—favored a boost in 
health care spending. 

Seven out of every 10 Wisconsinites 
answering the poll opposed any increase 
in spending for the arts and humanities. 
Only 8 percent supported the Senate’s 
recent decision to increase funding five- 
fold over the next 3 years. 

Foreign aid continues at the bottom 
of the popularity list, with almost 80 
percent of those answering favoring a 
cut. 

Opposition to spending for national de- 
fense and space continues to rise. In Jan- 
uary, when I sent out a similar question- 
naire, 61.3 percent of those answering 
wanted to see defense spending cut. The 
latest returns show that 63.2 percent 
favor such a cut. For the first time ama- 
jority of those responding favor a cut in 
space spending, compared with 49.4 per- 
cent in January. 

Almost three out of every four respond- 
ents rated the wage and price control 
program a failure. Over half would go 
further than the latest Nixon freeze by 
putting the lid on wages, rents and profits 
as well as prices. But the group was about 
equally divided on going back to phase 
two. 
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Nine of every 10 who answered sup- 
ported campaign reform. Less than one 
in 20 opposed reform. A whopping ma- 
jority—85 percent—felt that every dollar 
contributed to a campaign should be 
publicly reported. About the same per- 
centage favored a ban on corporate 
contributions. 

Roughly three-quarters of those who 
replied also backed a limitation on indi- 
vidual contributions, a prohibition on 
contributions by voluntary labor union 
organizations, and the outlawing of in- 
dependent campaign committees. But the 
respondents turned thumbs down on 
public funding of campaigns by a 2 to 1 
vote. 

I ask unanimous consent that the exact 
questions and poll results be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the questions 
and poll results were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PROXMIRE POLL 
CONTROLLING INFLATION 

Should prices be frozen? 62.0 percent yes, 
26.0 percent no, 12.0 percent undecided. 

Should rents be frozen? 62.0 percent yes, 
27.0 percent no, 11.0 undecided, 

Should wages and salaries be frozen? 52.0 
percent yes, 35.0 percent no, 13.0 undecided. 

Should profits be frozen? 59.0 percent yes, 
29.0 percent no, 12.0 percent undecided. 

Should all controls be lifted so that the 
economy could be governed by the market- 
place? 19.0 yes, 67.0 percent no, 14.0 percent 
undecided. 

Should we return to Phase II with both 
wages and prices allowed to rise but within 
legally enforced guidelines? 44.0 yes, 43.0 
percent no, 13.0 percent undecided. 

Has the present Phase III price and wage 
control system been: 1.0 percent successful, 
73.0 percent. a failure, 22.0 percent partially 
successful, 4.0 percent undecided. 

CAMPAIGN SPENDING REFORMS 

Do you believe that national campaign 
financing iaws should be reformed? 92.4 per- 
cent yes, 4.3 percent no, 3.3 percent unde- 
cided. 

If your answer was Yes, how would you 
answer the following questions? 

No person should be allowed to contribute 
more than $100 to any candidate. 69.0 per- 
cent yes, 16.0 percent no, 15.0 percent unde- 
cided. 

Every dollar collected for a candidate 
should have to be reported publicly through 
& single campaign treasurer. 85.0 percent yes, 
6.0 percent no, 9.0 percent undecided. 

So-called independent campaign commit- 
tees should be outlawed so that the candi- 
date would be held responsible for his or her 
campaign financing. 79.0 percent yes, 11.5 
percent no, 9.5 percent undecided. 

Corporations, associations, and other 
profit-making organizations should be 
barred from making campaign contributions 
through the loopholes currently used. 86.0 
percent yes, 6.0 percent no, 8.0 percent un- 
decided. 

Union members should be barred from con- 
tributing to candidates through voluntary 
organizations. 74.0 percent yes, 23.0 percent 
no, 3.0 percent undecided. 

I would apply the previously mentioned 
restrictions to elections for; 88.0 percent 
President (and Vice President), 84.0 percent 
U.S. Representatives and U.S. Senate, 80.0 
percent State Offices. 

Would you favor prohibiting all campaign 
contributions and providing public funding 
of campaigns? 31.0 percent yes, 63.0 percent 
no, 6.0 percent undecided, 
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ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Recently, the Administration supported a 
very big incerase in spending for the Arts and 
Humanities. The increase was passed by the 
Senate, I offered an amendment to reduce 
the amount of increase. 

Which of these four alternatives for Arts 
and Humanities spending would you favor? 


Fiscal 
1974 
spending 
(billions) 
proposed Cut 
beiow 
level 


Program 


. National Defense 
. Foreign Aid 

. Space. 
. Farm (including feeding programs)__ 
. Public Works 


RBaRSSS 
WwWwWNrnorn 


y" 
. Housing and Urban Development __ - 


RESIGNATION OF KENNETH E. 
BELIEU 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is with 
since regret that I note the resignation 
of Kenneth E. BeLieu as Under Secretary 
of the Army on June 29, 1973. His com- 
prehensive knowledge and vast experi- 
ence in Government and the military will 
be sorely missed not only in the Army 
but in the Nation which it represents. 

Ken BeLieu served his Nation with sin- 
gular distinction and integrity as Un- 
der Secretary of the Army. His deep and 
abiding love for the Army was manifest 
in the wisdom and foresight he brought 
to bear on the enormously complex prob- 
lems of the post-Vietnam era. He stood 
tall among great men. Ken BeLieu un- 
derstood the Army because his is a rare 
genius for managing at the highest levels 
while never losing sight of the human 
qualities of the soldier. 

America was indeed fortunate to have 
had Ken BeLieu as Under Secretary of 
the Army. His integrity, his strong lead- 
ership, and his indefatigable efforts in 
working for an Army of which our citi- 
zens can be proud and which can defend 
our Nation brands him as a great Amer- 
ican. This Nation and our Army need 
more Ken BeLieu’s. I know my colleagues 
join me in thanking him for his selfless 
service at a time of great need and ex- 
tend best wishes to him and his family 
in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. BeLieu be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF KENNETH E, BELEU, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

Kenneth E. BeLieu, Under Secretary of 
the Army, was born in Portland, Oregon, 
February 10, 1914. He attended Roosevelt 
High School in Portland (’33) and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon ('37) at Eugene, Oregon 
and subsequently the Harvard Business 
School Advanced Management Program 
('55). 

Mr. BeLieu was sworn in as Under Secre- 
tary of the Army on 22 September 1971. 

In 1940, after three years of business in 
Portland, he yolunteered for active duty as a 
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The increase in spending from $80 million 
a year in 1973 to $400 million a year in 1976 
actually passed by the Senate and supported 
by the Administration. 8.0 percent yes. 

A proposed increase from $80 million per 
year in 1973 to $200 million per year in 1976. 
23.0 percent yes. 

No increase in Arts and Humanities be- 
tween 1973 and 1976. 34.0 percent yes. 


Percent 


Hold at 
level 


Increase 


level Program 


| 
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A reduction in spending for Arts and Hu- 
manities between now and 1976. 35.0 percent 
yes. 

SPENDING—INCREASE OR CUT? 


The President's budget calls for $268.7 bil- 
lion for the current fiscal year. How, as a U.S. 
Senator, would you vote on the following 
proposed (or already approved) major spend- 
ing levels? 


Fiscal 
1974 
spending 
(billions) 
proposed 
Nixon 
budget 


Percent 


increase 


Hold at 
l level 


level 


. Education.._..._... 
. Health... __. 

. Social Security. 

. Welfare. 

. Veterans 
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Second Lieutenant in the Infantry. By 1945, 
he had participated in the Normandy Land- 
ing and campaigns in France, the Battle of 
the Bulge, Germany and Czechoslovakia. He 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, Purple Heart and 
Croix de Guerre. 

Following World War II, he served in var- 
ious assignments with the Army in the War 
Department and Department of the Army 
General Staff. In 1950, during the Korean 
Conflict, he lost his left leg below the knee 
as a result of wounds received in combat. 
Upon his discharge from the hospital he 
was assigned to the office of the Secretary 
of the Army where he served as Executive 
Officer to two Secretaries of the Army before 
his retirement as a Colonel in 1955. 

From 1955 to 1960, BeLieu was a profes- 
sional staf member of the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, the first Staff Director of 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee and at the same time was Staff 
Director of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

In February 1961, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Installations 
and Logistics. In February 1965, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Navy. While 
in the Navy Mr, BeLieu was awarded the 
Navy’s Distinguished Public Service Award. 
He returned to private life in July of 1965. 

During the period of July 1965 to January 
1969, Mr. BeLieu held positions as Executive 
Vice President, President and Member of the 
Board of the Leisure World Foundation, La- 
guna Beach, California; Member, Defense 
Science Board; Member of the Board of Ad- 
visors, Ryan Aeronautical Corporation and 
Continental Motors; and Member, Technical 
Advisory Board, RCA. 

On January 21, 1969 Mr. BeLieu was ap- 
pointed by President Nixon as Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for Congressional Rela- 
tions, the position he held until he was 
appointed Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. BeLieu and his family reside 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


in 


EAMON DE VALERA: IRISH 
PATRIOT 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
great Irish patriot, Eamon de Valera, 
retired this week as President of Ire- 
land. At the time of his retirement he 
was, at age 90, the oldest head of state 
in the world. As he said his farewell to 
the political life of his country, which 


. Unemployment benefits... .._._- 


Owes 
F2SRE5 
vernon 


he has so obviously dominated and 
greatly enhanced for almost 60 years, he 
said: 

I was once afraid I would not live to see 
Ireland united. I now think I will see it. I 
have always been loyal to the country and 
to the Irish language. 


Thus, one of the most controversial 
and dynamic political leaders in Ire- 
land’s history bade farewell to public 
life. It is fitting that he should men- 
tion, in his last words as a public of- 
ficial, the three facts that have inspired 
his remarkable career: the need for a 
united Ireland; his unquenchable pa- 
triotism; and his lifelong love affair 
with the Gaelic language. It has been 
said of his oratorical gifts: 

De Valera is marching .. . at the head of 
twenty thousand words. 


He began his public career when the 
Irish people had little more than their 
gift for oratory to aid them in their long 
struggle for freedom. Now, at the time 
of his retirement, there is good if not 
overwhelming reason to hope that the 
country may be united. For the fact of 
Irish freedom and the promise of Irish 
unity, Eamon de Valera is to be praised. 

I do not think it is necessary to em- 
phasize that although “Dev,” as he is 
popularly known, is an Irish patriot, he 
was born in New York City, at Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Fifty-First Street on 
October 14, 1882. 

In fact, during his arrest by the British 
after his courageous stand during the 
Easter Uprising in 1916, and after his 
release, when he was elected to the Parli- 
ament, he was still technically an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

De Valera came to Ireland as a small 
child, after the death of his father. The 
home rule bill had just been defeated by 
the British Parliament, so the young 
De Valera grew up in a land aflame with 
patriotic sentiment. After his graduation 
from Dublin Royal University he began 
to teach college mathematics—a subject 
which has proved to be as long beloved 
by De Valera as Gaelic. As one of the 
leaders in the Easter Week uprising, he 
held out longest against the superior 
force of the British. It was his American 
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citizenship and the protest against the 
killings of the Irish leaders by the British 
that saved De Valera’s life. 

“On his first trip back to America,” the 
Washington Post has noted, “Eamon De 
Valera came alone—smuggled aboard an 
ocean liner after escaping from jail. He 
came as a propagandist for Irish free- 
dom.” He remained an eloquent spokes- 
man for Irish freedom all his life. 

Mr. President, I would be the last to 
say that Eamon De Valera’s life and 
works have been without controversy. In- 
deed, it might be said that wherever he 
went, controversy was either there before 
him or not far behind. There are per- 
sons, equally devoted to Irish freedom, 
who disagree with some of his historical 
decisions. Yet, throughout his life runs 
the same theme, the same unswerving 
devotion to his country. He is, as I have 
said, a controversial figure, But there has 
never been a difference of opinion con- 
cerning one fact of his life: his love of 
Treland. 

I think that De Valera’s life has mean- 
ing for all of us, even those who, through 
no fault of their own, cannot claim Irish 
ancestry. The son of a Spanish father 
and an Irish mother, born in New York 
City, raised in County Limerick, he has 
demonstrated that the love of freedom is 
universal, knowing no bounds of ances- 
try, nationality or birthplace. At a time 
when Ireland is once again plunged into 
bloodshed, it is good to know that this 
man, who can take the long view of his- 
tory, is still hopeful that his dream of a 
united Ireland will be realized. You do 
not have to agree with all of De Valera’s 
actions taken in support of what he has 
believed to be the best interests of Ire- 
land to agree with him on basic princi- 
ple: Ireland should be one. The Irish 
people because of, not despite, their dif- 
ferences, are strong and vigorous, and 
that strength and vigor can best be real- 
ized in a free, peaceful, prosperous united 
Treland. 

Mr. President, Ireland has given many 
martyrs to the cause of freedom, in that 
island and all over the world. Whatever 
history may say about Eamon de Valera, 
whatever differences he might have had 
with others who love freedom just as 
passionately as he does, whatever fate 
may decree concerning his hope for Irish 
unity, one unassailable truth remains: 
he is yet another in the great tradition 
of Irish patriots who have enobled their 
cause and benefited all mankind by their 
unparalleled devotion to freedom. 

What better gift could be given to this 
great fighter in his twilight years than 
the gift of united Ireland? What divides 
the Irish people is accidental, peripheral, 
and momentary in the long view of his- 
tory; what should unite them is imper- 
ishable, central and eternal. It is my hope 
that while Eamon de Valera still walks 
his beloved Irish soil, a movement toward 
a free and united Ireland will be con- 
summated. As for this patriot, we al- 
ready know his epitaph when the time 
comes for him to go home to God. The 
epitaph will be in stark, simple words in 
the ancient tongue he so loved all his 
life: Bhi gra mor aige do Eireann, [he 
had a great love for Ireland]. 
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TECHNOLOGY WITH A 
CONSCIENCE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, an un- 
fortunate byproduct of accelerating pub- 
lic awareness and concern over environ- 
mental pollution, depleted natural re- 
sources, and an apparent energy crisis 
of undetermined dimensions is growing 
disillusion and disenchantment with sci- 
ence and technology. 

Not long ago, a resident of my State 
Mr. W. Alec Jordan, of Gilford, N.H., 
examined this development in a paper 
prepared for the American Institute of 
Chemists. 

Mr. Jordan, who is vice chairman of 
the board of Manning, Selvage & Lee, 
Inc., delivered the paper as the recipient 
of an honor scroll award from the New 
York chapter of the American Institute 
of Chemists. 

In his paper, Mr. Jordan contends: 

We cannot hope to overcome the environ- 
mental problem by wishful thinking. Nor 
can we expect that people will revert to a 
worldwide life of peasantry. 

But disaster can be headed off by the 
thoughtful application of technology—more 
technology, not less. “Technology with a con- 
science,” as my friend Benjamin Phillips of 
Union Carbide terms it. 


The highlight of Mr. Jordan’s presen- 
tation builds upon that thought, for he 
proposes the establishment of a Tech- 
nological Information Center which 
would communicate the breadth and 
depth of our scientific knowledge to 
those in Government, business, science 
and the community who can implement 
solutions to the major physical problems 
confronting our society. 

Mr. President, though I do not neces- 
sarily agree with every one of Mr. Jor- 
dan’s observations or conclusions, I be- 
lieve that his analysis and his proposal 
deserve respectful attention and serious 
consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Jordan’s paper—titled “New Hori- 
zons in Chemistry”—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw HORIZONS IN CHEMISTRY 

A lot of nonsense—arrant and dangerous 
nonsense—about “crises” is being bruited 
about these days. And a great deal of this 
misinformation is seeping into the public 
mind, being believed, and warping influen- 
tial opinions and attitudes. 

That, in itself, can be catastrophically 
harmful to real progress—human and hu- 
mane progress. 

In addition, and what concerns me as much 
as anything else, is the derivative pervasive- 
ness of an anti-science, anti-technology 
sentiment. In substantial measure, tech- 
nology and industry are being blamed for al 
the dissatisfactions that afflict us. 

This attitude, inflamed or exploited by po- 
litical expediency, can result in a rash of ac- 
tions and legislation, that can be illogical, 
ineffective, or downright calamitous. 

In my judgment, it is our responsibility— 
as people knowledgeable in the sciences and 
disciplined to think in an orderly manner— 
to assess the realities of the problems, to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the specious 
crises and to do our best to counter misin- 
formation. 
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Let’s consider for a few minutes how our 
present, and somewhat unnerving, global 
situation came about. Let’s analyze the 
causes, and the true dimensions of, the three 
dominant “crises”—environmental, resource 
depletion and energy. Then I should like to 
propose some courses of action which, in 
my judgment, would defer or avert any 
overwhelming catastrophies. 

Shakespeare said it succinctly and rather 
elegantly: the past is prologue. Somewhat 
less elegantly, we might say that the present 
grew out of the past and the future has its 
makings in the present. 

If we study history, it is evident, as John 
Maynard Keynes said, that from earliest 
times to the eighteenth century, “there was 
no very great change in the standard of life 
of the average man living in the civilized 
center of the world.” The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, as we all know, changed that. Man- 
kind, progressively—or perhaps I should say 
sequentially—learned how to fulfill more and 
more of its material needs. Thus began the 
dream of the abolition of scarcity. Subsist- 
ence was no longer the overwhelming prob- 
lem; it was replaced by strivings to attain 
a “standard of living.” Biology was replaced 
by sociology. 

To skim over a couple of hundred years 
we might recall the technological euphoria 
that reached its vertex in 1964 with the for- 
mation of an AD Hoc Committee on the 
Triple Revolution. Then the Committee as- 
serted, rather cheerlly, that “Cybernation re- 
sults in a system of almost unlimited pro- 
ductive capacity that requires progressively 
iess labor.” (Cybernetics and automation 
were the popularized glory words of the 
1960s.) 

This was something that we could believe— 
or wanted to believe. For, as an example, 
our nation had prospered for a long time 
under the Puritan ethic. We were ebulliently 
chauvinistic, believed in work and mono- 
theistically in God. 

We had come to revere technology—the 
vaunted American know-how. Some of that 
reverence was epitomized in the 1928 dictum 
of President Hoover: “A chicken in every pot, 
two cars in every garage.” From technology, 
it was implied, were going to come new 
bounties—and happiness. (People feel con- 
stitutionally entitled to happiness; they 
ignore the fact that the phrasing our more 
realistic forefathers used was “the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Well, by 1973 it hasn’t worked out quite 
that way. Technology, in the public mind, 
has yielded some pretty unpleasant things— 
and not all that “promised” happiness. 

Those two cars are often shoddily made 
and they pollute the air; nor are we sure of 
the wholesomeness of the chicken in the 
pot, or, indeed, the soup in the can. 

Cybernation failed to fulfill its promise of 
abolishing drudgery, too. It turned out to be 
the social science fiction of the 1960s. 

Consequently, from a period of hope. 
promise, and euphoria, we were plunged 
into a time of crises. The vision of utopia 
was suddenly displaced by the spectre of 
doomsday. The theme of endless plenty was 
replaced by sordid statistics of a fragile 
planet with Its resources being rapidly de- 
pleted and the threat of mankind engulfed 
in soaring pollution. 

The god of technology did not die—it was 
murdered by disillusionment and disen- 
chantment, It’s going to be hard to resus- 
citate—to rebuild confidence in technology. 

(By the way, our studies, and others, re- 
veal that many people do not understand 
and, therefore, distrust technology. How- 
ever, they endorse “know-how”—which is 
essentially the same thing. Too, although 
people are negative toward science, they 
favor research. Their viewpoint is that re- 
search provides them with new things to 
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make their lives more pleasant. Most often 
they mention fibres and fabrics, automobile 
polishes, fertilizers. So much for semantics 
and word imagery.) 

The solution of any problem requires 
thoughtful analysis of its cause—or causes. 
The real cause of pollution is world popula- 
tion—people—the mass of people and the 
fulfillment of their needs. World popula- 
tion, now about 3.6 billion, is growing at a 
rate of 2 percent a year. At that rate, it 
would double in 35 years. 

Of late, of course, some reduction in 
growth rate—to about 1.8 percent—has been 
elected. But due to a complex number of 
factors, we cannot count on zero growth for 
some time to come. Therefore, we can be 
relatively certain of increasing environmen- 
tal stresses from population growth per se. 

Let’s consider the Gross World Product— 
the goods produced to fulfill human needs, 

In 1950 the GWP was about $1.25 trillion. 
In 1970 it was about $3 tillion. What is 
clear to all of us is that, in 1950, we were 
not conscious of any great, or rather, wide- 
spread, pollution. The addition of the sec- 
ond and third trillion changed that 
dramatically. 

Right now the GWP is increasing at a 4 
percent to 5 percent annual rate. On that 
basis, GWP would double by 1986. The con- 
sequences, not only of the fourth trillion, but 
of the doubling are obvious and ominous. 

Those are a few fundamental facts and 
trends. 

We cannot hope to overcome the environ- 
mental problem by wishful thinking. Nor can 
we expect that people will revert to a world- 
wide life of peasantry. 

But disaster can be headed off by the 
thoughtful application of technology—more 
technology, not less. “Technology with a 


conscience,” as my friend Benjamin Phillips 
of Union Carbide terms it. 

Another catastrophe that will overwhelm 
us, according to a widely publicized study 
from the so-called Club of Rome, is complete 


depletion of our planet’s resources. Their 
argument is that if current growth rates con- 
tinue, mankind will run into a blank wall 
in 50 to 100 years. The argument is really 
basically simple and hardly needed the com- 
puterology that was included—although per- 
haps it may enhance credibility. (If I were to 
conjure up an Index of Credibility, I'd place 
oral statements on the low end of the scale, 
assertions in print a notch above that, and 
computer print-outs at the pinnacle. All of 
which could be an intriguing thesis for a 
student of psychology.) 

The Club of Rome argument adds, to 
throttle all aspects of optimism, that if by 
some miracle we were to triumph over the 
resources shortage, pollution will nonethe- 
less engulf us. 

This neo-Malthusian argument is deficient 
in many respects—not just in details and 
methodology—but in concept. It ignores the 
fact that an imminent shortage in a resource 
results in vigorous efforts to find new sources, 
to improve the technology of mining, 
processing, manufacturing and use, and to 
increase the price. The increased price itself 
encourages better technology, broader ex- 
ploration and the development of previously 
uneconomic sources. (Quite often, the even- 
tual outcome is a decrease in the cost of the 
resource. That has been the experience in the 
19th and 20th Centuries in many basic raw 
materials and electric power—in real terms.) 

Nor is it sensible to overlook how innova- 
tions can influence availabilities. Aluminum 
can be used instead of copper; plastics can 
replace metals; shifts can be made from elec- 
tricity to gas, from petroleum to coal, from 
filament to fluorescent lighting, and so on. 

By such transmutations—largely based on 
technology—a resource shortage can be 
averted or deferred for such a long period of 
time that any problems of transition are not 
disruptive. 
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In fact, my friend Herman Kahn of the 
Hudson Institute—who is conducting a com- 
prehensive study of “The Prospects for Man- 
kind”—says that: “In many cases the re- 
source reservoirs can be expected to be in- 
creased by factors of ten to a hundred—or 
even a thousand. The possibilities for aug- 
mentation, substitution or other actions to 
alleviate resource or pollution problems are 
enormous. Too, the signals for needed adjust- 
ment are quite sensitive rather than insen- 
sitive, and the adjustment itself is easier to 
make than is imagined by most of the neo- 
Malthusians.” 

On the basis of my own studies, but more 
importantly, as a result of my first-hand 
experience in the chemical industries, I agree 
wholeheartedly with Herman Kahn. 

What I wiil concede, however, is that de- 
spite the faulted logic that underlies some 
of the doomsday prophecies, the worldwide 
publicity they have generated has served as 
an alert. By dramatizing a possible future 
problem, they may have been useful. For, as 
one of my professors drilled into me, the best 
way to solve a problem is to anticipate it. 

I shall not analyze all the propaganda that 
is being disseminated about the energy cri- 
sis. We are confronted, without a doubt, with 
a serious—very serlous—energy crisis. Unfor- 
tunately, much of what is being said is not 
overburdened with factuality, nor is it ob- 
jective, or always devoid of guile. 

If we put the three dominant problems— 
environment, resources and energy—into one 
package they can properly be labeled as tech- 
nical. 

I am convinced, absolutely convinced, that 
they are all technically soluble. Many of the 
solutions will derive, I am equally convinced, 
from chemical technology. 

Consider, for instance, what has been ac- 
complished by chemistry in recent—very re- 
cent—-years. Then let’s extrapolate. 

If the history of the earth (414 billion 
years) were compressed into one year, the 
entire history of mankind (450,000 years) 
would represent less than one hour. If the 
history of mankind were compressed into 
one year, the history of synthetic chemistry 
would represent only about an hour and 
three-quarters. 

Putting it another way, chemistry is still 
new—young, vigorous and very young. In 
fact, it is only in recent hours—let us say 
the past 100 years—that its influence has 
really been felt. 

For example, it was not long ago—indeed, 
well within the recollection of many of us 
here this evening—that man, just like his 
primitive ancestors, had to shear sheep to 
clothe himself, or wait a full year for a 
blob of fluff to ripen on a cotton plant, or 
tediously unwind the cocoon of a silkworm. 
Now, at our will, we can produce fibers by 
the ton as well as, of course, plastics, alumi- 
num, fertilizers and medicinals which Na- 
ture did not bestow upon us. 

We seldom pause to appreciate how titanic 
material progress has been. In part because 
we have become used to accomplishment; 
in part because we become jaded so rapidly 
to the routinization of the spectacular. 

(How many of us watched all the moon 
shots?) 

Here's a calendar that highlights what 
chemistry has done in its young life. 

Chardonnet invented rayon in 1885; Baeke- 
land invented phenolformaldehyde resins in 
1907; polyvinyl chloride was introduced in 
1930; Carothers’ research yielded nylon in 
1931; polyethylene and polypropylene are of 
much more recent vintage—the late 1940s 
and mid-1950s. 

By the way, to emphasize recency, it was 
only a few years ago that we held a reception, 
in behalf of a client, right here in the Chem- 
ists’ Club for Natta. It was here that he out- 
lined, for the first time, his development of 
isotactic polymers to a group of technical 
editors. 
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If you want to consider one dimension of 
future possibilities—the new horizons of 
chemistry, if you will—just look at the 
polyamide nylon. Professor H. K, Livingstone 
has tabulated 172 regular, 18-chain polya- 
mides that could be made. Of these, only 
some 35 have been synthesized. Two are of 
great commercial importance and perhaps 
another six are manufactured on a small 
scale. If one were to include irregular chains, 
copolymers, structures with more than 18 
atoms in the SRU, chains with aromatic 
groups, side chains and so on, the possibili- 
ties are virtually infinite. The same applies, 
of course, to polyesters and other polymers. 

Or look at resource and energy augmenta- 
tion and environmental protection. My col- 
leagues and I, in the past year alone, have 
been involved with processes to produce sub- 
stitute natural gas, methanol as a non-pol- 
luting fuel, elimination of sulfur dioxide 
from stack emissions, pollution-free (silica) 
production of zirconia, a lower-energy, and 
pollution-free method to make aluminum 
from clays, a process to extract nickel from 
low-grade ores, noise control (sometimes 
referred to somewhat coyly as “earpollu- 
tion”), and the use of oxygen to treat 
municipal wastes. This, to be sure, is a small 
sampling of what’s going on. But it does 
reflect the surging progress of corrective 
technology. 

And Don Othmer, here at the head table, 
told me of a strikingly innovative energy 
and food-producing project he is developing 
in the Caribbean, In addition, The Chemur- 
gic Council, in which I happen to have a 
special interest, is actively promoting the 
more effective utilization of energy from the 
sun—probably the most overlooked and wast- 
ed resources we have. 

Consequently, I cannot help but be dis- 
dainful of the prophets of doomsday. It is 
evident to me that, with reasonable planning, 
we have the capabilities to realize, rather 
than squander, our future. 

But the conditioning phrase is “with rea- 
sonable planning.” We cannot count on 
muddling through. The crucial element is 
reasonable planning by informed men—and 
men with both perspective and judgment. 

Suppose we draft a scenario of the fu- 
ture. As a society becomes more complex, 
complex organizations—corporations—grow 
within it. (Some of the larger ones have 
many of the characteristics of the ancient 
City States—including corporate flags.) Both 
to function and survive, complex organiza- 
tions must plan. 

Governments have to plan—as they have 
begun to—to deal with such questions as 
transportation, renewal of cities, medical 
care, and so forth. 

Therefore, we can anticipate that we are 
heading into a “planning society.” (A trend 
which will, significanlty, develop worldwide. 
It is already evident that the leaders of 
major countries are men of remarkably simi- 
lar tastes, culture, characteristics. The jet 
plane and TV are making our world truly 
one world.) 

If, as seems probable, we will soon have 
global planning capabilities, and we aiso 
have the technical capabilities to cope with 
environment, resource and energy problems, 
in theory all we have to do to succeed is to 
make sure the decision-makers are well in- 
formed. (The assumption is, of course, that 
man is a rational animal, That is a premise 
I would find it difficult to defend. However, 
threatened by a commonality of danger, even 
recalcitrant humans become notably coopera- 
tive.) 

Summing it up, the facts about cause and 
effect, actions and reactions, the conse- 
quences of imbalance, the pros and cons of 
various technologies, must be communicated 
to the decision-makers and also to the pub- 
lic. (There are no forces more powerful than 
public understanding and public opinion. 
Without public approbation—be it of neigh- 
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bors, customers or stockholders—corpora- 
tions crumble and fail. And governments fall. 
Always. Public opinion forced President 
Johnson, then the most powerful man in the 
world, to renounce the Presidency. (The 
Washington term was “credibility gap”, 
which is a euphemism for distrust.) Pub- 
lic opinion has also eroded President Nixon's 
power—perhaps irreparably.) 

Technically we have much to be proud 
of—we have taken long, confident strides. In 
technology communications—public rela- 
tions, if you will—we have much less to be 
proud of. We have shuffled along, haltingly. 

Let me cite just a couple of examples: 

I know nothing of the technical facts in 
the phosphates-in-detergent controversy. 
What I do know is that a year or two ago, 34 
state, county and municipal legislatures 
banned phosphates, Of these, 24 have recent- 
ly amended or repealed their legislation. 

This suggests to me that not enough solid 
information was available to legislators ini- 
tially, and perhaps still isn’t. It is distressing 
to see, for instance, that the term “activist” 
is now applied almost exclusively within 
business and industry to those who are 
against something—negativists. We need— 
sorely need—more activists who are reasoned 
positivists. 

A revision of the introspection and passi- 
vism that has characterized those who are 
trained in the sciences may well be in order. 
The times call for more extroversion and 
activism on our part. Flip-flopping in legis- 
lation, derived quite often from patchwork 
thinking—and there have been many, many 
such cases—just doesn’t make any sense. 

And consider this: Early this month, my 
colleagues and I decided we wanted to know 
what Washington leaders know about chemi- 
cal technology and what opinions they have 
of technologists. So our research people in- 
terviewed a sampling of senators, congress- 
men and journalists. 

What we found is that few had any real 
knowledge of, for instance, what a chemical 
engineer does. Nor could any recall being of- 
fered any informational help by any pro- 
fessional chemical organization. (This does 
not mean that no organizations haye ever 
been helpful. There is, for instance, quite 
a turnover in Washington influentials. More- 
over, ours was a spot sampling only—to ob- 
tain preliminary information.) 

What was also impressively clear is that 
Federal legislators—and I’m sure this applies 
to states and communities—are eager to re- 
ceive authoritative technical information 
from responsible people. In fact, our people 
reported that they “had a thirst” for such 
information. 

We should undertake—with full sense of 
responsibility—to satisfy that thirst. 

One of the best ways to do this at the Fed- 
eral level is a plan suggested by Dr. Jesse 
Werner, Chairman and President, GAF Cor- 
poration. In his acceptance speech at the SCI 
Chemical Industry Medal Dinner last fall, 
Dr. Werner recommends the formation of a 
Technical Council to advise the President, 
Cabinet and Congress ‘‘on major matters with 
a scientific aspect and impact.” The Council, 
composed of the chief executives of tech- 
nology-based corporations, would be inde- 
pendent, politically and in all other ways, 
and could bring a sense of reality to the 
decision-making process, For, as Dr, Werner 
pointed out, it would make use of the talents 
of an experienced, pragmatic group who can 
also muster impressive corporate resources. 

In my judgment, Dr. Werner's idea is a 
thoroughly constructive one, It merits the 
active support of the chemical/technical 
fraternity. I would sleep better at night if 
Dr. Werner’s plan was launched here and 
then expanded—as rapidly as possible—on a 
global basis, 
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There are those, I’m sure, who will claim 
that adequate informational sources are now 
available in the form of the newly-formed 
Office of Technology Assessment, National 
Academy of Sciences, NSA, other government 
agencies and the various “think tanks.” I 
would contend that one should neither hal- 
low nor overrate the objectivity of the advice 
given to the government by organizations 
dependent on the government for sustenance. 

I can hardly say it more politely. But if 
anyone in Washington is listening—and one 
does have that feeling these days that some- 
one is—and wants to argue, I'm prepared. 

Another development which impresses me 
is the enterprising and foresightful informa- 
tional plan originated by the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. During the 
past year, the AICHE has assembled commu- 
nity leaders in a dozen cities to discuss the 
pros and cons of the energy crisis. 

I am heartened, too, to hear that the 
American Chemical Society’s Department of 
Chemistry and Public Affairs will publish 
two timely reports this summer—"Cleaning 
our Environment—The Chemical Basis for 
Action” and “Chemistry and the Economy.” 
It is significant, too, that the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists recently established its of- 
fices in Washington and, as Dr. Gilmont re- 
ported at the recent Houston meeting, is 
charting a public relations program. 

What these chemical associations, among 
others, are doing is particularly laudable and 
can be fruitful. 

But this still isn't enough—nearly 
enough—to do the total job that must be 
done. 

Perhaps you will forgive me if I mention 
again an idea I proposed some three years 
ago. This is what I said then, at a CCDA 
meeting: 

“This is what I would recommend: The 
establishment of a consortlum—which we 
might call—just as a descriptive title—A 
World Chemical Industry Information 
Bureau. 

“The Board of Directors—or Trustees— 
would be composed of representatives of each 
of the associations I have mentioned as well 
as others, such as CCDA, the AIC, and 
so forth. In addition, it would include rep- 
resentatives of groups such as the Society 
of Chemical Industry, Societe de Chimie In- 
dustrielle and Gesellschaft Deutscher 
Chemiken. 

“It would not impinge upon the autonomy 
of the member associations; its sole function 
would be coordinative—through the concert 
of brains and manpower to develop well fo- 
cused, effective, public information plans 
and procedures. 

“I would propose, too, that the Board of 
Directors also include thoughtful people from 
the academic, financial and student commu- 
nities, so that their important perspectives 
would be available and utilized. 

“Do I expect such a consortium to bloom 
tomorrow? No. Projects of this nature take 
time to evolve. It’s something to do with a law 
of physics—the law of inertia—which is a 
function of MR*. 

“I am convinced, however, absolutely con- 
vinced, that some day something of this sort 
will be done—will have to be done. 

“At some time in the future a crisis will 
arise—or two or three crises in sequence— 
recognized crises. Then somebody will decide 
to jettison the antiquated bucket brigade 
approach and start a fire prevention 
organization. 

“Inertia—and even parochialism—often 
yield in emergency situations ... .” 

“In the first phase—say six months—I 
would expect the consortium to generate an 
additional million positive chemical indus- 
try messages a week; thereafter, I would 
expect a message impact of at least—at 
least—a million a day. 
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“We would all benefit rather substantially 
by bringing the chemical industry message 
to the attention of many people—impres- 
sively, honestly, imaginatively ....” 

Perhaps those crises—recognized crises— 
which I theorized might develop are now 
with us. Perhaps this is the time to get 
rolling. 

That plan I had in mind then should now 
be updated. I'd like to see, for instance, a 
broader range of scientific-technical societies 
get together to establish the Technological 
Information Center, shall we say. A healthy 
start could be made by chemical organiza- 
tions, then expanded to embrace other 
disciplines. 

We would do well to recall the venerable 
Chinese ideograph for crisis. It’s composed 
of two symbols. One is “Danger”; the other 
is “Opportunity.” 

Of course, we have an alternative. We can, 
if we choose, do nothing. That’s what I call 
the “dawnism” philosophy—abounding faith 
that tomorrow there will be a golden dawn, 
all wrongs will be righted, happiness will 
prevail. 

That's an approach I abhor. I hold that 
nothing ever happens—people make things 
happen. And we are the people who, by 
action or inaction, can do much to decide 
the shape of the future. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you. 


HOWARD PHILLIPS 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Acting Director of OEO, Mr. Howard 
Phillips, will be leaving OEO at the end 
of this month. During his short and con- 
troversial tenure, Mr. Phillips presided 
over an historic shift in Government pol- 
icy: the considered move away from a 
concentration of Federal bureaucratic 
authority in favor of a return of power 
and authority to the levels of Govern- 
ment, and to the elected officials most 
immediately accountable for the pro- 
grams administered in the “war on pov- 
erty.” 

In a press release issued on June 26, 
Mr. Phillips revealed a profound under- 
standing of the issues at hand—an un- 
derstanding that made him uniquely 
suited for the task assigned him by the 
President. Mr. Phillips said in part: 

Believing that social progress can be meas- 
ured by the condition of individual liberty 
and opportunity, it has been our constant 
objective to advance policies which enhance 
regard for the rights of the individual and 
which strengthen the power of the individ- 
ual to direct the course of his own life—not 
by empowering others to speak in his name, 
or to act in his behalf—but by directly ex- 
tending the opportunity for choice to the 
individuals concerned. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of Mr. Phillips 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HowarpD PHILLIPS 

In accordance with the intention which I 
announced at the time of my appointment in 
January, it is my plan to leave OEO when the 
current fiscal year ends this Saturday, June 
30. 

During the period immediately following 
July 1, I expect to witness the completion of 
the actions we set in motion following the 
President's budget message of January 29: 
the transfer of programs and personnel to 
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other departments, the enactment of legis- 
lation which will lead to reform of the legal 
services program and will place OEO’s eco- 
nomic development activities at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the completed reassign- 
ment of decision-making concerning commu- 
nity action to local elected officials, and the 
general discontinuation of OEO’s operational 
activities. 

Just as OEO itself came to symbolize the 
Great Society’s unsuccessful and unwise re- 
liance on centralized bureaucratic power, so 
shall our effort be recalled as an historic 
turning point toward the disaggregation of 
unaccountable bureaucratic authority, and 
its dispersal back to the people, from whom 
it derives. 

According to law, OEO will be a statutory 
entity until the end of June, 1975. In order 
to carry out the residual requirements set 
forth under the statute, it was necessary that 
a name be sent to the Senate of a person to 
direct the agency's remaining phase-out ac- 
tivities. 

In the wake of a recent court ruling re- 
stricting my authority, many cities are await- 
ing the release of special summer recreation 
funds which have been held up because of 
legal uncertainties. 

It, therefore, is appropriate that there be 
no further delay in naming a Director-Des- 
ignate, so as to reduce any possibility of 
harm to those cities whose financial condi- 
tions require an early release of funds. 

I am pleased that Alvin Arnett, who has 
served with great ability as my first assistant, 
will assume responsibility for heading resid- 
ual OEO. The former Executive Director of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, and a 
past Executive Assistant to U.S. Senator J. 
Glenn Beall, Mr. Arnett is well qualified for 
his new role. 

In preparing to leave, I wish to thank those 
employees of OEO, both temporary and ca- 
reer, who have acted with integrity to carry 
forward the President's reforms, Civil serv- 
ants, whatever their personal ideological or 
political viewpoint, must be ever mindful of 
their duty to implement, rather than estab- 
lish, Executive Branch policy. 

Personally, I am most grateful for the op- 
portunity which has been afforded me and 
proud of the skill and energy with which 
members of my staff have directed those mat- 
ters over which they exercised control. 

Believing that social progress can be meas- 
ured by the condition of Individual liberty 
and opportuntiy, it has been our contsant 
objective to advance policies which enhance 
regard for the rights of the individual and 
which strengthen the power of the individual 
to direct the course of his own life—not by 
empowering others to speak in his name, or 
to act In his behalf—but by directly extend- 
ing the opportunity for choice to the in- 
dividuals concerned. 

It is for this reason that we have favored 
school tuition vouchers and it is why we 
have fought for client choice in legal services: 
to divest government of power and to return 
it to the people. 

This is a revolutionary doctrine, wholly 
consistent with the vision of America’s future 
which has been so brilliantly articulated by 
President Nixon. As he reminded us in 1971: 
“. . «No great movement goes in the same 
direction forever. Nations change, they adapt, 
or they slowly die. The time has now come 
in America to reverse the flow of power and 
resources from the states and communities 
to Washington, and start power and resources 
flowing back . .. to the people across Amer- 
ica.” 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
TECHNOLOGY UTILIZATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee, 


“dynamics of technology ... 
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I wish to report upon action taken by 
the committee of interest to Members 
of this body and others concerned with 
small business enterprise. 

The committee by a committee resolu- 
tion has requested Small Business Ad- 
ministrator Thomas S. Kleppe to con- 
tinue his agency’s technology utilization 
program and to discuss appropriate ex- 
pansion of these activities with concerned 
executive and legislative authorities. 

The committee resolution of June 28 
has already been transmitted by letter, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, together with 
related correspondence and informa- 
tional material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE. A similar request has been 
made by the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Procurement and 
International Trade of the House Small 
Business Committee, in the form of a 
letter of June 11, following a hearing 
on the subject conducted by Chairman 
James C. Corman, of California. 

We hope and expect that these ex- 
pressions on the part of committees of 
both Houses of Congress will encourage 
the Small Business Administration to 
fully develop the outstanding potential 
of this program in the future. The rec- 
ord of Representative Corman’s hearings 
and of hearings and studies by our own 
committee over the past decade clearly 
establish the great merits of transferring 
more widely technology developed in the 
research of Federal departments and 
agencies—such as the Defense Depart- 
ment, NASA, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission—and paid for by all of our 
citizens. Smaller firms which are not 
awarded Government contracts or do not 
have engineering staffs have little if any 
access to this wealth of knowledge. 

Last year with only six persons at SBA 
working to distribute this technology, the 
program placed technical information in 
the hands of about 18,000 small firms, 
and actually solved technical problems of 
about 2,000 of them. Since the total cost 
of these activities, including publications, 
came to no more than $250,000 per year, 
the cost for each success story is thus 
very small, 

The benefits far exceed the costs: Each 
SBA dollar generates some $8.30 in new 
net profits and $2 to $4 in Federal taxes. 

America’s small firms need this tech- 
nology to survive competitive and gov- 
ernmental pressures of the present and 
future. The Small Business Administra- 
tion itself recently emphasized the para- 
mount value of technology to small en- 
terprise in the years ahead: * 

We are entering again an era in which 
emphasis will be on entrepreneurship. How- 
ever, it will not be the entrepreneurship of 
@ century ago, the ability of a single man 
to organize a business he himself could run, 
control, and embrace. . . . The business- 
man will have to learn to understand the 


and the dy- 
namics of the market .. . 


1 Annual Report of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 1971, p. iii. 
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The SBA appropriation for fiscal years 
1972 and 1973 provided for 10 profes- 
sional field personnel as well as posi- 
tions in the Washington headquarters 
for giving policy direction to this work, 
preparing and issuing of publications, 
and clerical support. The appropriation 
for fiscal year 1974 for the management 
assistance category exceeds that of fiscal 
year 1973. We, therefore, believe it is ap- 
propriate to reemphasize the mandate 
of section 9 of the Small Business Act 
(15 U.S.C. 638) and the expressed re- 
quest of cognizant committees that this 
program be operated at the levels which 
Congress has envisioned. 

One consequence of denying this serv- 
ice to small businesses of this country 
was cited in the June 5, 1973, testimony 
of the Navy Department as follows: 

Termination of (SBAs) Technology Utili- 
zation Program will cause the (Navy) Data 
Exchange Program to reconsider... and 
most probably to exclude the small busi- 
ness of the country. This is very unfortu- 
nate since they are the basic sources of qual- 
ity and reliability of government procured 
hardware... 


The committee considered such con- 
sequences undesirable and unacceptable. 
We have acted to request continuation of 
the SBA technology utilization program, 
and we hope and expect that the agen- 
cies will cooperate with Congress in this 
regard. We assure this body that we shall 
ask the Small Business Administration 
to account for its stewardship of this 
program in future years, and we will 
continue our efforts to advance in this 
area of vital importance to small busi- 
ness and the Nation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
RESOLUTION OF U.S. SENATE SELECT COMMIT- 

TEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, JUNE 28, 1973 

Whereas the Small Business Act, in man- 
datory languag, states the duty of the Small 
Business Administration is “. .. to assist 
small business concerns to obtain the bene- 
fits of reesarch and development under per- 
formed government contracts or at govern- 
ment expense”; and 

Whereas the Small Business Administra- 
tion is the only agency equipped to search 
for such technology across the entire range 
of government laboratories and agencies and 
to deliver it to individual small businesses; 
and 

Whereas SBA technology u''lization activi- 
ties have been highly profitable and bene- 
ficial for both the government and the small 
business community, generating $8.30 of net 
profits and $2 to $4 in Federal taxes for each 
SBA dollar spent; and 

Whereas the termination of this program 
would result in the waste of human and 
financial resources by both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and small business and weaken the 
national economy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the United States Senate 
strongly favors continuation of the tech- 
nology utilization activities of the Small 
Business Administration and recommends 
that the SBA discuss with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate the 
continued existence and expansion of this 
worthwhile and financially sound program. 

ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman. 
Jacos K. Javits, 
Ranking Minority Member. 
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U.S. SENATE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 
June 21, 1973. 
Hon, THOMAS S. KLEPPE, 
Administrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ADMINISTRATOR: May we respect- 
fully urge your reconsideration of your de- 
cision to eliminate the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Technology Utilization Program 
for Fiscal Year 1974 and which was the sub- 
ject of hearings before Rep. James Corman’s 
Subcommittee of the House Small Business 
Committee on June 5, 1973. 

To support this request, please be advised 
that this committee has been an active ad- 
vocate of this program for a matter of some 
years, Our studies have shown that for every 
dollar spent in the SEA Technology Utiliza- 
tion Program recipient small businesses have 
generated $8.30 in net profits for small busi- 
nesses and thus $2 to $4 in Federal taxes, to 
say nothing of state and local taxes, jobs, new 
and improved products. 

The adoption of new technology may be a 
matter of life and death for many small busi- 
nesses, For example, within the automobile 
and aerospace industries whole groups of 
subcontractors have been advised that they 
may be eliminated as suppliers unless they 
adopt the new technology of numerical con- 
trol (computer operation of machinery). Re- 
quirements for cleaning up the environment, 
attempting to cope with crime, and competi- 
tive and cost pressures are among the factors 
compelling rapid technical change by smaller 
firms. 

One source of the necessary technology is 
what has already been paid for by the tax- 
payers in connection with defense, space, 
atomic energy and other public research and 
development programs. Since World War II, 
perhaps $200 billion have been spent by the 
Federal Government for research and devel- 
opment in government laboratories and by 
private firms under government contract. 

There is thus a considerable amount of 
knowledge “on the shelf” which small busi- 
ness has few, if any, opportunities of learning 
about, since the overwhelming majority do 
not participate in government contracts or 
have engineering staffs. 

Therefore, the SBA Technology Utilization 
Program, in our opinion, fills an enormous 
need. It can go to any data bank for answers, 
and it can work with individual small firms 
on their particular problems. With only six 
men working in the program in Fiscal Year 
1972, SBA nevertheless provided technical 
information to about 18,000 small businesses 
and actually solved pressing technology prob- 
lems for about 2,000 of them. The estimated 
cost to SBA for the entire program was prob- 
ably less than $250,000, or about $125 per suc- 
cess story. 

In recognition of the merits of this acti- 
vity, the Small Business Act states in man- 
datory language the duty of the Adminis- 
trator: “to assist small business concerns to 
obtain the benefits of research and develop- 
ment performed under government contracts 
or at government expense.” 
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It is thus our feeling that the law and the 
interests of small businesses and the nation 
call for the continuation of this program and 
its expansion in the future when appro- 
priate. 

We realize that government spending pro- 
grams are being monitored closely, as they 
should be. But we also believe that to de- 
prive the nation’s small business community 
of an abbreviated Technology Utilization 
Program within your agency would not serve 
the nation's best interests. 

For your further information, we enclose a 
copy of a statement submitted by the Com- 
mittee Chairman before Rep. Corman’s Sub- 
committee in support of this position. 

We hope that you will give this matter 
every consideration and we would like to be 
advised about your conclusion. 

Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
Ranking Minority Member. 


RETIREMENT OF CHARLES 8. 
BREWTON 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, one 
of the great men who have assisted in 
developing and getting enacted into law 
much of the progressive legislation of 
the past 25 years, Charles S. Brewton, is 
retiring today. I cannot let this occasion 
pass without some brief comment on 
Charlie and his work, especially in the 
fields of health and education—particu- 
larly mental health. 

Charlie was Senator Lister Hill’s ad- 
ministrative assistant during the years 
when such legislation as the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act and other landmark bills were 
enacted into law. Later he served on my 
staff for several years, leaving me to go 
down to the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent as Assistant Director of OEP, where 
he served during the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. 

More recently, he has been general 
counsel for the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production. 

Charlie is a fine public servant. I 
wanted to pay this tribute to him as he 
prepares to return to his native Alabama. 
I wish him and his wife, Jewell, all 
happiness in this new phase of their 
lives. I know that I am joined in this 
wish by all of you who have known him. 

At this time, I send to the desk letters 
and telegrams, asking unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed as part of my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., 
June 26, 1973. 

Mr. STEWART MCCLURE, 

Public Welfare, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, New Senate Office 
Building, Capitol Hill, D.C.: 

I regret to see Charlie Brewton leave his 
position but I fully understand the com- 
pelling reasons for his decision. He was 
closely associated with me as my administra- 
tive assistant for a number of years and he 
did so much to help me and with his fine 
mind and deep dedication rendered great 
service to our country. He is truly not only a 
great Alabamian but a great American. Please 
convey to him my congratulations for his 
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historic services and my affectionate regards 

and all good wishes. 

LISTER HILL. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 

Hon. CHARLES S. BREWTON, 

General Counsel, Joint Defense Production 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHARLIE: Congratulations to you on 
your retirement as General Counsel of the 
Joint Defense Production Committee. 

You have been an outstanding public 
servant and I congratulate you on the many 
years of dedicated service you have rendered 
to our Nation. 

I am happy to know that you will return 
to our home State of Alabama. I wish for 
you and your family many happy and re- 
warding years, and I know you will look back 
with a great deal of satisfaction to a job well 
done in service to your Country. 

With every good wish, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim ALLEN, 
US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1973. 

Mr. CHARLES S. BREWTON, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on De- 
jense Production, Senate Office Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHARLIE: News regarding your forth- 
coming retirement has only just reached 
me, and I wish to add my warmest congratu- 
lations to the many other similar messages 
which I am sure you are receiving. 

Having known you since you first came to 
the hill many years ago as one of Senator 
Hill's valued assistants, I feel that you are 
a personal friend. Your helpfulness to me 
and the members of my staff during. that 
early period and also throughout the years 
following when you served as Director of the 
Office of Emergency planning, and more re- 
cently as General Counsel of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, has been 
greatly appreciated. I assure you. 

Again, my warmest congratulations to you 
on a most successful and distinguished 
career, and my every good wish to you for 
full enjoyment of the productive years yet to 
come. May the future be enhanced with 
contentment and happiness for you and your. 
family, and may you realize to the greatest 
extent the rewards of retirement which you 
so richly deserve by reason of your many 
years of dedicated service and outstanding 
achievement, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 

Mr. CHARLES BREWTON, 

General Counsel, Joint Committee on De- 
jense Production, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHARLIE: Lola and I are sorry to hear 
you are joining the exodus from the Senate. 
I don’t approve of it. 

We will miss you—but wish for you and 
Jewell the best of everything. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D., AIKEN, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 

DEAR CHARLIE: This is just a note to ex- 
press to you my very best personal regards 
on this day. I know that many of your 
friends are gathered to say hello and I wish 
that I could be with them to help honor 
you. It has been a pleasure knowing you 
and enjoying your friendship and help over 
the years. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senator, 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1973. 

Mr. CHARLES S. BREWTON, 

Office of Senator Sparkman, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLIE: For myself and my staff 
may I wish you the very best of success in 
the new directions you are taking. 

John and his staff will miss you, I know, 
as will many of the Senators and their staff 
assistants who have had the pleasure of 
working with you over the years. You have 
performed an important service to a great 
Senator and to the Senate and your country. 
Congratulations, and again, best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Huserr H. HUMPHREY. 
New York, N.Y., 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1973. 

CHARLES BREWTON, 

Care of Stewart McClure, Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, New Senate 
Office Building, Capitel HM, DC.: 

All my good wishes and gratitude for all 
the service you have given to our country. 

Mary LASKER, 


EQUAL CREDIT OPPORTUNITY ACT, 
S. 2101, TITLE II 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend my 
colleagues in the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee for having unanimously reported 
out of committee an amendment to S. 
2101, the Truth in Lending Act Amend- 
ments of 1973. It incorporates the main 
features of legislation I proposed earlier 
this year as S5. 1605, and has the follow- 


marital status in connection with any 
consumer credit transaction is pro- 
hibited; 

Second. Discrimination on account of 
sex or marital status in extensions of 
credit for commercial purposes is pro- 
hibited; and 

Third. Civil liability provisions iden- 
tical with those in the 1973 amendments 
are provided. The liability as reported 
out of committee has limits of not less 
than $100 or greater than $1,000 in any 
individual case, and in the case of a 
class action, the lesser of $100,000 or 1 
percent of the reported worth of the 
creditor. 

The hearings before the National 
Commission on Consumer Finance iden- 
tified serious areas of discrimination 
against women, and the committee be- 
lieves that this approach will provide 
sufficient deterrent against continuation 
of these discriminatory practices with- 
out imposing undue limitations on the 
credit industry. The amendment repre- 
sents a well thought-out compromise. 

We can no longer tolerate the con- 
tinuation of the serious discrimination 
in granting of credit encountered by 
women in this country. 

The committee expects S. 2101 will be 
considered by the full Senate shortly 
after it reconvenes July 10. I urge you 
to give serious consideration to this is- 
sue, and to support the amendment pro- 
hibiting discrimination when it comes 
up for a vote. 
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I request unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. 2101, Trmz INI—Eaquvat CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY 

§ 301. Short title 

This titie may be cited as the “Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act”. 
§ 302. Discrimination 

(a) Title I of the Truth in Lending Act 


TION BASED ON Sex on MARITAL STATUS 
“Sec. 
“181. Prohibited discrimination. 
“182. Civil liability. 
“$ 181. Prohibited discrimination 

“It shall be unlawful for any creditor or 
card issuer to discriminate om account of sex 
or marital status against any individual with 
respect to the approval or denial of any ex- 
tension of consumer credit or with respect to 
the terms thereof or with respect to the ap- 
proval, dental, renewal, continuation, or revo- 
cation of any open end consumer credit ac- 
count or with respect te the terms thereof. 
Section 104 of this title does not apply with 
respect to any transactions subject to this 
section. 


“§ 182. Civil liability 
“The provisions of section 130 of this title 


(b) The table of chapters of such title 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“5. Prohibition of discrimination based on sex 
or marital status__.._............... 181”, 
§ 303. Effective date 

This title takes effect upon the expiration 

of sixty days after the date of its enactment. 


WHEAT TO BANGLADESH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be able to inform my col- 
leagues that the United States will make 
wheat available on an urgent basis to 
the Peoples Republic of Bangladesh. A 
number of my fellow Senators have ex- 
pressed concern this week over the possi- 
bility that a famine would develop in 
Bangladesh unless the United States 
moved immediately to begin providing 
pledged assistance. 

The Department of State has just in- 
formed me officially that 100,000 tons of 
wheat are to be made availabie to Bang- 
ladesh as soon as possible. The Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of Bang- 
ladesh has been told of this decision and 
will be able to begin procuring the wheat 
next week under a special fiscal 1973 
grant. Shipment can begin about the 
middle of July. 

The United States is also pledged to 
supply an additional 400,000 tons under 
grant and concessional terms before the 
end of the year. I believe the dangers of 
famine in Bangladesh are such that the 
United States should act to provide the 
additional grain within the next several 
months. Fortunately, a number of peo- 
ple in the executive branch are working 
hard on this important humanitarian ef- 
fort. The Subcommittee on South Asian 
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Affairs, of which I am chairman, of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will be 
following closely the food situation in 
Bangladesh and US. efforts to provide 
grain. 

According to the letter from the State 
Department, the executive branch deci- 
sion at this point was— 

Based on the exceptional urgency of the 
Bangladesh case and is in advance of deci- 
sions of the total commodity availability for 
USG concessional-fimanced programs in FY- 
1974. The United States will give urgent 
consideration to the shipment of additional 
wheat to Bangladesh. 


The State Department believes, on the 
basis of the assessment of United Nations 
experts and their own officials in Dacca, 
that critical shortages can be avoided 
between now and the next major harvest, 
which begins in November, if grain 
pledged by the United States and other 
nations arrives on schedule. The Depart- 
ment notes “in that context, we are 
making every effort to meet our own 
pledge of assistance.” 

If we meet our own pledges this year, 
the United States will provide 700,000 
tons of wheat under grant and conces- 
sional terms, including 200,000 tons pro- 
vided earlier this year under grant terms. 
Other nations have pledged about 650,- 
000 tons, and the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment, which has bought more than a 
million tons so far this year, will buy per- 
haps another 200,000 tons. ‘Thus, Bang- 
ladesh will be getting 2,500,000 tons from 
outside to add to the approximately 9,- 
500,000 tons of foodgrains available from 
internal production. All of this will pro- 
vide only the bare necessities. 

In the past few years, the people of 
Bangladesh have endured many priva- 
tions. They are trying to move toward 
self-sufficiency. 

At this point, however, they need our 
assistance, and I am glad we can provide 
that help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the State De- 
partment be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on South Asian 
Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr, CHARMAN: Thank you for your 
inquiry of June 22, 1973, concerning com- 
mitments by the United States Government 
to provide foodgrain to Bangladesh in 1973. 

As you indicated in your inquiry, the Unit- 
ed States Government has joined with other 
nations In assisting Bangladesh through a 
period of extreme economic hardship after 
the natural disaster of cyclone in 1970 and 
the man-made disaster of war in 1971. Re- 
habilitation of the economy was set back once 
again im 1972 by a severe drought that cur- 
tailed rice production. The United Nations, 
operating through an emergency organiza- 
tion, the U.N. Relief Operations, Dacca 
(UNROD), coordinated the international re- 
sponse to Bangladesh's food needs in 1972, 
and it agreed to remain on a reduced scale 
through 1973. Record imports of some 2.5 
million tons of foodgrains were obtained in 
1972, virtually all on grant or concessional 
terms, This constituted about 20 percent of 
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the total available in Bangladesh. At the 
end of the year a team of experts recruited 
by the U.N. forecast 1973 import needs at 
approximately the same leyel—2.5 million 
tons. 

As 1973 began it was already clear that 
the worldwide grain situation was going to 
be much more difficult than in 1972. The 
Bangladesh Government was informed that 
there was no prospect of obtaining 2.5 mil- 
lion tons of foodgrains on grant or conces- 
sional sales terms, and it therefore undertook 
to procure more than a million tons on com- 
mercial terms. The United States Govern- 
ment pledged at a meeting of donor coun- 
tries in Dacca on March 31-April 1 that it 
would try to provide 700,000 tons of wheat 
against the need, with the remaining deficit 
to be met by other donors. The United States 
Government had already shipped 200,000 
tons of wheat in early 1973; thus the balance 
of our pledge was the 500,000 tons about 
which you have inquired. 

Interagency agreement was obtained on 
June 28 to proceed immediately with pro- 
curement of 100,000 tons of wheat for Bang- 
ladesh. This decision is based on the excep- 
tional urgency of the Bangladesh case and 
is in advance of decisions on total commodity 
availabilities for USG concessional-financed 
programs in FY-1974. The United States will 
give urgent consideration to the shipment 
of additional wheat to Bangladesh, 

As you are well aware, demand for U.S. 
wheat is at unprecedented levels and U.S. 
domestic stocks have been substantially re- 
duced. As a result, it has been necessary to 
set lower than anticipated limits on the 
amount of these commodities available un- 
der concessional USG financing. 

It remains the assessment of the United 
Nations experts and our own officials on the 
spot in Dacca that critical shortages can be 
avoided between now and the next major 
harvest beginning in November if grain al- 
ready pledged to Bangladesh by international 
suppliers arrives there on a timely basis. In 
that context we are making every effort to 
meet our own pledge of assistance. 

Your interest in this matter is sincerely 
appreciated. As the preceding paragraphs 
should make clear, there are competing de- 
mands on a limited supply of foodgrain com- 
modities. We continue to give high priority 
to our humanitarian interest in responding 
to the urgent needs of the Bengalee people 
during the period of scarcity before the next 
harvest, 

If you wish additional information con- 
cerning this or any other matter, please do 
not hesitate to let me know, 

Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL WRIGHT, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


PROPOSED PENSION REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, now that 
the Senate Finance Committee has com- 
pleted substantive hearings on proposed 
pension reform legislation, I am hopeful 
that the committee will soon report its 
recommendations to the full Senate. 

Although pension reform legislation 
was reported from Committee during 
the 92d Congress, the full Senate has not 
had an opportunity to express its will in 
this area to date. 

As a cosponsor and strong advocate of 
the pension reform proposals contained 
in S. 4, the Williams-Javits bill, I have 
found this delay particularly distressing. 
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Last August, Elgin Industries, which had 
earlier acquired the old Elgin Watch Co. 
of Elgin, Ill., announced its intention to 
terminate the employee pension fund. To 
this day, Elgin’s pensioners do not know 
what portion of their pension trust fund 
they will receive. Had S. 4 been enacted 
last year, this situation would not exist. 
This case could not present a more clear 
example of the necessity of approaching 
pension regulation as a labor, rather 
than an internal revenue service prob- 
lem. 

Where a plan which qualifies under 
existing tax law has been established, 
ihe employer is allowed to make tax de- 
ductible contributions to it. In addition, 
employee tax liability on pension bene- 
fits is deferred until such time as the 
benefits are received when he retires— 
normally a time when his tax bracket is 
much lower. Finally, the income, divi- 
dends, and capital gains accrued by the 
plan’s trust fund are taxed to neither 
the fund nor the employer. 

I do not quarrel with the tax breaks 
provided by Federal tax law. In insti- 
tuting these advantages, the Congress 
intended to assist employers and em- 
ployees in establishing pension trust 
funds to provide financial retirement se- 
curity for the employees. The Elgin case, 
however, demonstrates that without ade- 
quate regulation and policing of such 
funds, tax law can be perverted to pro- 
vide for a tax bonanza to the employer. 

The old Elgin Watch Co. pension fund 
was created in 1918. From that time 
through last year, the employees con- 
tributed $13 million and the employer 
contributed $12 million. The company 
ceased making contributions in 1958 be- 
cause the plan was overfunded. Last year, 
Elgin Industries moved to terminate the 
pension trust, purchase annuities for the 
pensioners and recoup, as a taxpayer- 
financed windfall, the remaining $12 
million. 

The potential results of this move could 
not demonstrate more cogently the total 
inadequacy of regulating pension funds 
through the Internal Revenue Code. 

First, during the time the old Elgin Co. 
was making contributions to the fund it 
received a tax deduction for its contribu- 
tions. Where surplus funds are returned 
to the employer upon a plan’s termina- 
tion, the employer is required to pay 
taxes on the surplus. In this case, how- 
ever, it appears that because of recent 
operating losses, if Elgin Industries re- 
ceives the surplus, it will receive it tax 
free. 

Second, there is evidence that this plan 
was overfunded well prior to 1957, but 
that the IRS did not disallow continued 
tax deductible contributions to it. 

Third, although the company made no 
contributions after 1958 because of the 
surplus, the fund was still allowed to 
accrue, tax free, the earnings on its in- 
vestments. The pensioners are required 
to pay ordinary income taxes on that 
portion of their pensions that reflects 
employer contributions and the growth 
of the invested trust funds. Elgin Indus- 
tries, if it receives this $12 million sur- 
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plus, will not even have to pay taxes on 
the investment income from this fund. 

Fourth, nearly $94,000 was taken from 
this taxpayer aided trust fund in 1971 to 
pay for the expenses of administering it. 

Had the provisions of S. 4 been in effect 
during this time, the result would be far 
different. S. 4 establishes a separate Of- 
fice of Pensions and Welfare Plan Ad- 
ministration within the Department of 
Labor and gives it the authority and the 
means necessary to enforce strict pen- 
sion fund regulations. 

These regulations include new fiduci- 
ary standards to prohibit conflicts of 
interest and misuse of assets by those 
administering pension trust funds; a re- 
quirement that a plan’s annual financial 
report to the Secretary of Labor include 
an analysis by an independent account- 
ant; a requirement that plan funds be 
treated as a trust exclusively for the em- 
ployees and reasonable administrative 
expenses; and provision for broad reme- 
dies for the Secretary of Labor and plan 
beneficiaries in enforcing both Federal 
pension fund standards and specific pen- 
sion fund contracts through Federal and 
State courts with nationwide service of 
process. 

Finally, and of particular importance 
in the Elgin case, the bill requires that 
any surplus left in a terminated fund be 
equitably distributed to participants in 
accordance with their rate of contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I cannot stress too 
highly the importance of full Senate ac- 
tion on this legislation. Its passage is 
vital not only to the 1,000 Elgin Watch 
Co. pensioners, but to millions of other 
workers throughout the country. 

The plight of the Elgin pensioners is 
admittedly an unusual one in an area 
where the majority of problems are 
caused by underfunding. In several ways, 
however, it has presented an even 
stronger case for the need for pension 
reform. Not only are the Elgin pension- 
ers in danger of being left with meager 
pensions for the rest of their lives, but 
Federal tax laws, which were enacted 
to assist such pensioners, have been 
manipulated to produce a tax deducted, 
tax free bonanza for an employer. 

In light of the foregoing I wish to par- 
ticularly commend Attorney General 
William Scott of Illinois who has filed 
suit in the Kane County circuit court 
on behalf of the Elgin pensioners who 
are Illinois residents, asking that a con- 
structive trust of Elgin’s Illinois assets be 
set up for the benefit of the pensioners. 

I also commend Mr. Gene Devitt who 
has filed a class action suit on behalf of 
the pensioners in the U.S. district court 
in Chicago against Elgin Industries ask- 
ing the court to order an increase in 
pensions on the basis that the company 
has been unjustly enriched. 


ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO 
BROADCAST—EXCEPT CONSUMER 
NEWS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with my deep concern for con- 
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sumer protection, and my continuing 
desire for passage of legislation creating 
a Consumer Protection Agency, I point 
to a significant article in the publica- 
tion, Media & Consumer. 

This article is an excerpt taken from 
an excellent speech given by Mr. Arthur 
Rowse, a widely read and respected col- 
umnist, at Columbia University’s second 
annual journalism conference. It clear- 
ly indicates that consumer oriented news 
has received an extremely low priority. 
Instead, news of crime, war, and disas- 
ters, and political pronouncements, dom- 
inate program time. 

Consumer news of great magnitude— 
from a recall of 30,000 automobiles for 
collapsing wheels to the presence on the 
market of 3 million defective soda cans— 
receive little or no consideration. 

Why does such a situation prevail? 
Mr. Rowse points to subtle pressures ad- 
vertisers can use on the media to dis- 
courage stories concerning phosphate 
pollution, nutritional problems of snack 
food, tax loopholes for oil, auto safety 
problems, misleading advertising, and 
deceptive packaging. In addition, news- 
caster’s conflicts of interest, fear of dis- 
pleasing the administration in power, 
and simply entrenchment of the tradi- 
tional form of programing has left the 
consumer at a distinct disadvantage. 

I believe it is vital that fellow Sena- 
ters be conscious of this lack of consumer 
news and the attendant lack of consumer 
awareness. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the excerpt entitled 
“Broadcasters and Consumer News: A 
— Picture” printed in the 


weiner being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROADCASTERS AND Consumer News: 
A DISTRESSING PICTURE 
{By Arthur E. Rowse) 

(The following ts excerpted from a 
by Mr. Rowse at Columbia University's Sec- 
ond Annual Consumer Journalism Confer- 
ence this past spring. Mr. Rowse syndicates 
a twice-weekly consumer column to news- 
papers and publishes Consumer Newsweek, 
a weekly consumer newsletter. He writes fre- 
quently on press performance.) 

Consumer news has & long way to go be- 
fore receiving the recognition it deserves on 
radio and television. Many important issues 
are ignored completely; others are treated 
in only a casual manner that fails to convey 
the true significance of events. Many con- 
sumer matters are so complex that they re- 
quire extended treatment either on longer 
programs or on subsequent days of program- 
ming. Most radio and television news shows 
are essentially only glorified bulletin boards. 
They do not have the time to treat many 
subjects in a comprehensive fashion. There 
is also the need to make the news interesting 
through the use of devices and gimmicks. 
The documentary is an ideal format for re- 
porting complex consumer issues. Yet it is 
rarely used for that purpose. A review of 
recent ones illustrates the point. 

There was a documentary on Tricia Nixon 
and the White House but none on Peter 
Flanigan, the hidden operator downstairs. 
There was a series of programs about The 
Search for the Nile but none on the search 


dwelled on the life of dolphins and sea otters 
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but not on the unsinkable problems of health 
insurance and rea] estate closing costs. Presi- 
dential trips and space ventures are covered 
in boring detail, but there is no in-depth 
treatment of airport safety or the hazards 
of automobiles on earth. The networks have 
investigated the effects of earthquakes but 
not the effects of import quotas and busi- 
ness Mergers on consumer prices and product 
quality. Other negiected topics of potentially 

great interest to comsumers include pesti- 
ay food additives, impure food, flammable 
clothing and numerous deceptive sales 
schemes. 

On specific stories, television coverage is 
quite spotty. An examination of consumer 
coverage by the three network evening news 
shows during the past month of January con- 
firms that view. Logs of the entire month, 

by the Vanderbilt (University) 
Television News Archive, show that ABC of- 
fered only nine items of consumer interest. 
CBS presented only 10, and NBC aired 17. 
That is a total of 36 stories, an average of 
only 12 items a month per network during a 
time when each had available half-hour 
newscasts. Half of these 36 stories lasted 
only 20 seconds or less; only five consumed 
as many as three minutes or more. Six of the 
stories were carried by all three networks, 
totaling 18 of the 36 items. In terms of pro- 
gram time, all the stories amounted to only 
24 percent of total non-commercial time 
on the news programs. NBC led with 18 min- 
utes, followed by ABC and CBS with 10 min- 
utes each. (These figures do not include items 
about drug abuse, poliution and the national 
economy.) 

Stories carried by only one network in- 
cluded a government probe of power brakes 
in 40 million cars and a suit accusing Bayer, 
the American Medical Association and ABC 
television with falsely advertising aspirin. 
These stories were told in 10 seconds each on 
only one network, NBC. On the other hand, 
ABC devoted three minutes to a report by 
Jules Bergman about a National Heart-Lung 
Institute study of the cholesterol factor in 
heart disease and its relation to diet. No other 
network discussed this topic during the 
month. 

Many other potentially strong news items 
of consumer interest were ignored completely 
by the TV networks. These included FTC 


less greasy and lower in calories; a govern- 
ment report saying that 88,900 highway 
bridges were “critically deficient” in 

aspects: an estimate by Senator William 
Proxmire that credit life imsurance over- 


Safety alleging that rust, not sudden bumps, 
cause failure of Ford's steering control arms; 
a new series of crash tests by the Institute 
showing the flimsiness of six 1972 cars (avail- 
able on movie film); and the recall of 20000 
soup bowls distributed by Campbell 
Co. exceeding maximum levels for toxic lead 
and cadmium. 

So much for consumer news in January. 
Consider the network handling, on the fol- 
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lowing month, of the largest recall in history. 
This inyolved nearly 7 million Cheyrolets 
and Camaros with engine mounts so hazard- 
ous that they could cause the car to lurch 
forward without steering or braking control 
and without warning. A total of 6.7 million 
registered letters were sent out last Feb. 21 
by General Motors. If you were in charge of 
network program production, how much 
time would you give to such a story? Both 
ABC and NBC devoted a full 20 seconds to 
the news. CBS used 30 seconds. And only one 
of the three, NBC, got the figures right. ABC 
said 1.3 million cars were Involved; CBS said 
6 million. 

Why? Why do the rich, powerful television 
networks choose to ignore stories of such po- 
tentially great news interest, even when the 

possibilities are substantial? Why do 
the networks continue to fill large segments 
of program time with crime, tragedy and 
mayhem while passing over so much in- 
formation of personal value to people? In 
view of how much the networks fail to re- 
port on both radio and television, how can 
they make such sweeping claims about their 
news coverage in promotional advertising? 
How can they leave out so much and say 
“that’s the news” or “That’s the way it is” 
on any day? 

‘The reasons are many. 

Perhaps the biggest is the power of com- 
mercial pressure, which manifests itself in 
two ways: The drive for constantly higher 
profits through stringent control of expenses 
and the Tear of losing advertising because of 
unfavorable news stories. Despite fantastic 
profitability—exceeding 100 percent profit on 
depreciated investment in 1970—the net- 
works treat the news as an unwelcome ap- 
pendage. At every short-term dip in revenue, 
news budgets are slashed. Less than one- 
tenth of total revenue now goes to news op- 
erations, yet news is the networks’ proudest 
product. 

‘The networks hotly deny that commercial 
considerations have any influence on the way 
news is handled. Replying to a similar charge 
by FCC Commissioner Nicholas Johnson in 
1969, CBS News President Richard Salant 
said: “In the 11 years I was a CBS corporate 
officer and in the six years that I have been 
president of CBS News, to my knowledge, 
there is no issue, no topic, no story which 
CBS News has ever been forbidden, or in- 
structed, directly or indirectly, to cover or 
not to cover, by corporate management.” 
What Salant said may be technically true, 
for no ambitious television executive could 
afford to be so crass as to issue such instruc- 
tions. Pressure from advertisers works more 
subtly; it is understood so well that no one 
has to say a thing in order for it to effect 
coverage. It pervades many news organiza- 
tions like osmosis. 

To glimpse how network radio and televi- 
sion shape the news to please commercial in- 
terests, one need only compare the above 
mentioned list of neglected consumer stories 
to the list of top advertisers. 

Procter & Gamble was the biggest tele- 
vision advertiser in 1970; General Motors was 
13th in TV advertising and first in spot 
radio; Coca Cola was 16th in TV advertising; 
Ford was 14th in TV and third in spot radio; 
Campbell Soup was 33rd in TV ads and 4ist 
in spot radio. From a distance, it is difficult 
to prove any direct link between the play 
given toany particular story and the amount 
of advertising revenue which might be af- 
fected by the story. But the pattern is quite 
consistent over the years: stories unfavorable 
to large advertisers tend to receive less visi- 
bility than their news value would indicate 
they deserve. Merely naming the principal 
products of the largest network advertisers 
suggests some of the most ted news 
stories: phosphate pollution, nutritional 
problems of snack food, tax loopholes for oil, 
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auto safety problems, misleading advertising 
and deceptive packaging. Adding insult to 
injury are the frequent disruptions of new- 
casts by commercials extolling the virtues of 
products deeply enmeshed in public con- 
troversies. 

Adding still further to the problems of 
presenting consumer news are conflicts of 
interest invoking newscasters such as Chet 
Huntley’s blast against the meat inspection 
bill when, unknown to his audience, he had 
sizable holdings in the cattle industry. Then 
there are some newscasters and commen- 
tators who read commercials, such as Paul 
Harvey and his pitches for money-back life 
and health insurance. Not many newscasters 
have shown the courage—or innocence—of 
Jim Lange at WQWK-FM in State College, 
Pa., when he reported the names of local 
merchants, including some advertisers, who 
were in apparent violation of price control 
regulations. For his trouble, ads were dropped 
and Lange was fired. But, thanks to the pub- 
lic attention attracted to the case by Con- 
sumers Union, Lange was reinstated, and the 
station agreed to a code of ethics protecting 
him and other news employees. 

At the network level, advertisers also swung 
their weight around, leaving unmistakable 
lessons for news employees. CBS lost the 
Bumble Bee tuna fish account allegedly be- 
cause it reported the existence of a fish in- 
spection bill on Capitol Hill. NBC lost some 
$1 million in Coca Cola advertising because 
of the company’s displeasure about the doc- 
umentary, Migrants. Even Public Television 
has yielded to pressures from commercial in- 
terests. Ralph Nader’s first half-hour docu- 
mentary on advertising was censored before 
it was shown. And the network “red-flagged” 
Banks and the Poor in order to allow affili- 
ated stations to veto showing it because of 
complaints from banking interests raised 
even before the show was pre-screened. The 
broadcast medium least affected by com- 
mercial interests is National Public Radio, 
but even with more than 100 affiliates, its 
total audience remains less than 2 million, 
hardly a squeak in the cacophony of radio 
news. 

Another impediment to presenting con- 
sumer news is the outmoded concept of news 
that prevails to a surprising degree in the 
mass media. Despite sweeping changes in 
social conditions and human attitudes, 
broadcasters continue to cling to news values 
that heavily emphasize crime, accidents, 
storms, tragedies, war, and political pro- 
nouncements. Like their colleagues in the 
print media, broadcasters have been slow to 
realize the increasingly utilitarian nature of 
news—its ability to help people with the 
daily problems of surviving and enjoying life. 
As these problems increase in size and com- 
plexity, people turn to the news media for 
helpful information. Despite hopeful signs 
that the news media are responding to these 
demands and interests, the old values con- 
tinue to dominate the scene. Undoubtedly, 
much of the hostility that has built up 
against the news media stems from their 
failure to provide more relevant news. 

Hampering consumer coverage further is 
the relatively small size of network news 
staffs. Despite grandiose claims of world- 
wide facilities, the networks average only 
six bureaus each to cover the entire United 
States (11 outside the U.S.) in addition to 
occasional help from owned and affiliated 
stations. Their total news personnel amount 
to less than one-tenth of those available to 
the two major wire services. The networks are 
so limited in camera crews that they can 
barely cover a half-dozen news stories a day 
because so many are assigned to non-news 
topics to provide features and filler mate- 
rial. The networks depend on the wire serv- 
1o to cover most of the daily events for 

hem, 
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It is rare to see a network cover any story 
not already reported by a wire service. So if 
the wires miss a good story, the networks 
are also likely to miss it. 

Another reason why the networks have not 
done more to cover consumer subjects has 
been their fear of displeasing the adminis- 
tration in power in Washington, regardless 
of political party. This fear reached a peak 
after Vice President Agnew fired his first 
fusillade for alleged bias. As a result, the 
networks have never really examined the 
important regulatory process which is sup- 
posed to protect consumers from economic 
cheats and unreasonable hazards. If the net- 
works ever looked into the way Congress and 
the executive agencies operate, they would 
find gross incompetence, partisan manipula- 
tion, and widespread coddling of industries 
in exchange for political contributions and 
personal favors. The networks know about 
these potential stories, and they have the 
ability to do the job. They just don’t have 
the courage or the commitment necessary. 

Radio has done far better than television, 
though hampered by many of the same fears 
and pressures. It has far surpassed television 
with in-depth discussions and reports on con- 
sumer matters, but the average five-hourly 
newscast still offers little more than a mish- 
mash of murder and mayhem between com- 
mercial distractions. 

So what is the answer? Is there any way 
to free broadcast journalists from these inhi- 
bitions that prevent full coverage of vital 
public news? Beyond the obvious answers, 
such as applying more effort and increasing 
staffs, there are at least two voluntary steps 
the network could take. 

One is to follow the advice of Fred 
Friendly, the former CBS News executive, 
who suggested that the networks pool cover- 
age of routine events in order to free other 
crews for more important assignments, in- 
cluding consumer issues. Although this idea 
was met with immediate criticism, the fact 
is that the networks already pool coverage of 
Presidential trips and some other formal 
events, Unfortunately, the networks have 
used pooling mostly as an economic measure 
rather than as a means of expanding journal- 
istic coverage. If the networks could some- 
how be encouraged to pool without cutting 
personnel, coverage of vital issues could be 
increased greatly. 

A second suggestion is to get the three 
networks to agree openly not to allow any 
outside pressures to enter into their news 
judgments, Then no network could gain a 
competitive advantage by submitting to such 
pressures, and the public interest would be 
the winner. Such an agreement would not 
violate antitrust laws, for it would not be a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade but an open 
agreement to encourage the exchange of in- 
formation essential to the public welfare. In 
the present atmosphere, the broadcaster who 
does the least to report controversial con- 
sumer news is likely to gain an edge in ad- 
vertising revenue. 

If the networks do not take such steps 
voluntarily, the alternative may be govern- 
ment action to force them to present a wider 
array of issues. The threat of such action is 
clearly visible in a reading of FCC decrees 
and court rulings. A neglected section of 
the Fairness Doctrine requires licensees to 
“give adequate coverage to public issues.” 
The better known section of the doctrine 
says “coverage must be fair in that it ac- 
curately reflects .. . opposing views.” Now the 
courts have said that the failure to report 
controversial issues, such as consumer mat- 
ters, constitutes censorship in violation of 
the First Amendment. In a decision involving 
the Business Executives Move for Vietnam 
Peace, the court ruled that failure to air con- 
troversial issues (in this case, an advertise- 
ment) “flies in face of the First Amendment, 
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whose central purpose is to protect and pro- 
mote controversy .. . on public issues.” 

It may not be very long before some enter- 
prising lawyer or citizens group examines 
broadcast coverage of consumer news in gen- 
eral and petitions the FCC and the courts 
for equal time in wholesale quantities. It 1s 
frightening to think that news operations 
have become as vulnerable as they have to 
government edict. Ideally, public needs for 
information would be left up to the broad- 
casters’ own good judgment. But unless their 
record improves markedly, and very soon, the 
prospect of even greater government inter- 
ference in radio and television news opera- 
tions will continue to grow. And so will the 
criticism. 


DR. JEROME H. JAFFE: COMMIT- 
MENT TO TREAT DRUG ABUSE 
AND A SPECIAL 


PROBLEMS, 
THANKS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on June 17, 
1973, Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe resigned from 
Government service after 2 years as Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. 

Dr. Jaffe was appointed to this post by 
President Nixon on June 17, 1971. 

During the year preceding his designa- 
tion as Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice, Dr. Jaffee chaired a special White 
House task force created by the President 
to assess the drug abuse problem in the 
United States and to make recommenda- 
tions for a national campaign to combat 
it. He attained national prominence 
while serving as director of the drug 
abuse program of the department of 
mental health of the State of Illinois. As 
director, he pioneered innovative tech- 
niques for the treatment of heroin ad- 
diction, including the use of new sub- 
stances to reduce the use of heroin and 
comprehensive, multimodality programs 
combining methadone maintenance and 
therapeutic community treatment ap- 
proaches. 

Dr. Jaffe came to the Special Action 
Office at a time when the Nation faced a 
frightening epidemic of drug abuse. 
Treatment was either not available or 
not adequate for thousands of addicts 
who wanted to end their dependence on 
drugs. Servicemen in Vietnam were 
known to be using drugs in unprece- 
dented numbers and in dangerous situ- 
ations. Little reliable information was 
available regarding the nature of the 
drug abuse epidemic or the effectiveness 
of various forms of treatment. 

The Special Action Office immediately 
set about to meet these needs. At the 
end of 2 years, the confrontation is far 
from over, but under Dr. Jaffe’s direc- 
tion, much progress has been made. 
There is now substantial evidence of a 
decline in the use of some narcotic drugs, 
to wit: 

Studies completed in 1972 point to a 
downturn in the rate of increase in new 
heroin addiction. 

At the same time, reported narcotics 
deaths declined about 6 percent, on a 
a average, between 1971 and 
1972. 

The latest FBI statistics indicate a de- 
crease in nationwide crime statistics. 

Local reports have been supportive of 
the evidence accumulated on a nation- 
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wide scale; for example, the routine 
urinalysis conducted on all arrestees sent 
to the District of Columbia jail showed 
a decline in positive tests from 31 per- 
cent in January 1972 to 12 percent in 
February 1973. 

There has been evidence of a decline 
in the number of servicemen using drugs, 
and what is more important there is en- 
couraging evidence that most veterans 
have not continued their use of drugs 
upon returning to the United States. 

On other fronts, there has been a vast 
expansion and improvement in our na- 
tional capacity to treat drug users. In 
June of 1971, there were 54 metropolitan 
areas with treatment programs directly 
supported with Federal funds. By March 
of 1973, there were 214 communities with 
major Federal programs. Some cities 
which once had thousands of addicts on 
waiting lists seeking treatment now have 
the capacity to treat all those who seek 
help, with no delay. 

The Special Action Office has devoted 
a great deal of attention to providing 
technical assistance to treatment pro- 
grams, helping them to upgrade their 
management capabilities, and encourag- 
ing the creation of single State agencies 
to coordinatae all drug abuse prevention 
activities in their States. 

A drug abuse warning network has 
been created by the Department of Jus- 
tice, in collaboration with the Special Ac- 
tion Office, to systematically collect and 
analyze information on drug deaths and 
drug-related illness, in an effort to deter- 
mine both the types of drugs involved 
and their source. 

Progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of narcotic antagonists which, 
when given to a patient, will completely 
block all the effects of the narcotic, in- 
cluding the euphoria. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago this month 
I sponsored the legislation creating the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. The measure won bipartisan, 
unanimous support in both Houses and 
was enacted with dispatch. Looking back 
over that period, I believe that the wis- 
dom of our action has already been dem- 
onstrated. We are a long way from where 
we were 2 years ago, both in our knowl- 
edge about drug abuse and in our capac- 
ity to respond to the critical need for 
treatment and prevention. Every Amer- 
ican owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Jerome H. Jaffe for his outstanding 
leadership and determination in the fight 
to save present and future generations 
from the scourge of addiction. 

I want to take this opportunity to sa- 
lute Dr. Jaffe for the great contribution 
he has made and, I am sure, will con- 
tinue to make. And I want to wish him 
and his dedicated wife, Faith, every suc- 
cess and happiness as he resumes his 
academic career. 


SECURITIES FRAUDS: FINANCIAL 
COMMUNITY MUST CLEAN HOUSE 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to dwell for a few minutes this 
morning on the use and misuse of stolen, 
lost, and counterfeit securities in perpe- 
trating worldwide frauds, and in so do- 
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ing perverting the international financial 
system. 

It is no hushed secret that where big 
money gains are to be had with rela- 
tive ease, organized criminal activity is 
close at hand. But what is astonishing 
to me is that in view of what may be as 
much as $50 billion worth of Govern- 
ment, State, municipal, and corporate 
securities missing or stolen, the financial 
community of this country and the fi- 
nancial community of the world have 
been woefully remiss in not cleaning 
house. Instead, some of the most respect- 
able institutions that line Wall Street, 
Zurich, Geneva, Brussels, and other fi- 
nancial capitals have permitted en- 
crusted procedures to cover over and en- 
velop elementary reforms. And in the 
covering over, there has been a covering 
up of a monumental theft, mysterious 
disappearance, and counterfeiting of 
securities, compounded by their conver- 
sion and fraudulent use in an assortment 
of illegitimate schemes. 

In my view, the purpose of the investi- 
gation now underway by the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
is not simply to single out one or several 
of the most notorious perpetrators of 
securities frauds and pretend that we 
have solved the problem. For to do that 
would be to treat a symptom of the 
disease without really getting to the 
source of the malady. 

Instead, I call upon the leaders of the 
financial community in this country to 
pay close heed to revelations that will 
be made in subcommittee hearings—of 
sloppy procedures, inadequate security, 
outmoded handling of certificates, inade- 
quate checking and cross-checking of 
securities, botched-up communications 
amongst financial institutions, unwitting 
associations with criminal elements, and 
sometimes even conscious and deliberate 
departures from acceptable standards of 
conduct—which altogether constitute a 
grievous indictment of the ability and 
willingness of the financial community to 
regulate itself. 

The snail-paced response of the finan- 
cial community to our hearings of 2 
years ago is especially unfortunate in 
view of the large number of persons 
victimized each year as a result of com- 
pounded frauds which pyramid upward 
from a weighty base of stolen and 
counterfeit securities. And it is equally 
unfortunate that in permitting this, we 
in effect tolerate a kind of subsidy for 
organized criminal activity which makes 
the profits from dope pushing, gambling, 
and prostitution pale by comparison. 

It is not enough for the brokerage com- 
munity, for the banks, for the corpora- 
tions and transfer agents, for the bank- 
note companies and insurance firms, for 
the exchanges, for the municipalities, 
and for Government agencies to say that 
because this is the way we have done 
it in the past, and therefore this is the 
way we will do it now. For if—so far as 
securities handling, storing, and trading 
are concerned—if the past is prolog, 
then I fear we are in for a period of pro- 
longed international financial instability 
for which we have only ourselves to 
blame. 
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It is time to put an end to the secret 
bank accounts that permit huge sums to 
be laundered and returned to the United 
States for use in fraudulent transactions. 

It is time to call a halt to the coopera- 
tion by legitimate financial enterprises 
with untoward and illicit financial 
schemes. 

It is time to say “enough” to both the 
deliberate and the unwitting activity of 
otherwise respectable financial insitu- 
tions both in the United States and 
abroad which permits specious and 
worthless paper, and ill-gotten paper, to 
be the basis for letters of credit and 
certificates of deposit, for bills of ex- 
change, cashier drafts and mortgage 
loans, which are as contaminated with 
fraud as the paper on which they are 
based. 

If, as a result of the subcommittee’s 
investigation, the financial community 
still refuses to take definitive action to 
clean house, then as a legislator I intend 
to seek every avenue of redress through 
the legislative and regulatory process to 
see to it that corrective steps are taken— 
and taken soon, The financial community 
has every good reason to act now, delib- 
erately, decisively, and with dispatch. It 
will benefit and the American public will 
benefit. 


RECORD VOTES IN THE 
US. SENATE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
time has come to reevaluate our need to 
call for a record vote on every issue. This 
year alone, up to just yesterday, we have 
had 242 record votes. Now I ask if this is 
to continue, or are we going to get down 
to the real business of determining the 
most important goals of this Nation? 

We were elected to represent the peo- 
ple of this country and it has now come 
to the point where we are running off to 
the Senate floor for votes on minor items, 
We have record votes on every motion to 
recess or adjourn. We vote on every ques- 
tion, even though some would pass 90 
to0 


Our constituents expect us to work on 


committee and subcommittees, where 
legislation is molded, but even this has 
become a chore because we are continu- 
ally interrupted with calls for record 
votes. However impressive our dash to 
the Senate floor may be, delegations from 
our States here to discuss their problems 
still expect—and rightly so—equal time. 
Often we travel to our home States to 
assist constituents on matters of vital 
concern—hurricanes, floods, droughts 
and so on. But when we do that, our con- 
stituents take a look at our voting records 
and wonder what in the world we are do- 
ing back home. The impression they get 
then is that we are off gallivanting and 
not tending to their business here in 
Washington. 

After averaging 100 to 115 record votes 
a session during the modern era, the U.S. 
Senate in the last 15 years began casting 
a sharply increasing number of record 
votes. Over 300 were cast in 1964 and 
over 400 in 1970. In 1972, the U.S. Senate 
cast 532 votes of record, the highest total 
for one session in Senate history. 
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Occasional 19th-century Congresses 
cast prodigious numbers of votes. Yet 
that was an era when land grants, pen- 
sion awards, every tariff change and ap- 
pointment to office could—and fre- 
quently did—require a vote of the full 
Senate. 

Matters which, in the 19th century, 
involved votes by the entire Senate now 
are handled as private bills. Today’s 
Senate votes concern larger, more com- 
plex issues. Beginning roughly in the 
post-World War I years, advances in 
technology and science, accompanied 
with an inextricable role in the interna- 
tional field, have caused the work of the 
Senate to increase both as to quantity 
and diversity. 

The effect of all this is that today each 
US. Senator is burdened with a work- 
load unknown to colleagues of earlier 
decades. And the purely physical prob- 
lems presented by vastly increased num- 
bers of votes would seem to do battle 
with the desirability of a yea or nay vote 
on each matter before the Senate. 

During my years in the Senate we have 
had 3,248 record votes—not including 
those during the first 6 months of the 
present session. The Senate average for 
the past 10 Congresses is 489 record votes, 
but just during the Congresses I have 
been .n the Senate—the 88th through 
the 92a—the average number is close to 
650. 

Since 1952, nearly 30 percent of the 
total votes had “near agreement” voting 
in whuch 80 percent or more of the Sena- 
tors present were in agreement. Just 
looking over the second session of the 
92d Congress I found that nearly 50 rec- 
ord votes were taken on amendments in 
which 90 percent or more of my col- 
leagues were in agreement. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that I 
am not making all this noise about the 
number of record votes cast simply be- 
cause my own voting record is in jeop- 
ardy. I might note that even with my 
travels back to the State—only missing 
three weekends this entire year so far— 
I still have a voting average which hov- 
ers somewhere around 80 percent. And 
my voting record at its lowest was 71 
percent in 1970 when I was chairman of 
the Senate Republican campaign com- 
mittee and understandably doing a great 
deal of traveling. During last year, when 
the heat was on all Republicans, I still 
maintained a voting average of 82 per- 
cent. That was 2 percent more than the 
approximate percentage of votes cast by 
the “average” Senator. 

What I am suggesting is that a great 
number of votes could be voice votes, 
thus allowing more time in committee, 
with constituents and on business trips 
without embarrassing the absent Mem- 
bers by ruining their voting records. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS—“THE DAN- 
GER OF DOING NOTHING” 


Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, yester- 
day’s New York Times carries a most 
perceptive and timely article by my good 
friend and colleague, Senator Jackson. 
Senator Jackson, who has provided the 
Senate outstanding leadership in both 
the energy crisis and the Middle East, 
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correctly points out that the stability of 
this vital region and the continued flow 
of oil to the West is dependent on the 
strength of Israel and Iran. 

It has been erroneously alleged that 
more pro-Arab policies by our Govern- 
ment would help insure our access to 
Middle East oil. Nothing could be more 
simplistic or further from the truth. 
Those profiting directly from market- 
ing Arab oil or with animus toward 
Israel, who make this argument, overlook 
the fact that any threats to oil-rich 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait do not come 
from Israel, but from elsewhere. 

Senator Jackson's analysis of this sit- 
uation along with his arguments for the 
rapid development of alternative sources 
of energy deserve the serious considera- 
tion of all those seeking solutions to the 
current gasoline shortage and to the 
longer range problems. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Washington for this fine presenta- 
tion, and ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DANGER OF DOING NOTHING 
(By Henry M. Jackson) 

WASHINGTON: —With the deepening de- 
pendence of the United States on imported 
petroleum has come an increasing awareness 
of the risks to our national security and the 
stability of our national economy. The clos- 
ing of gas stations around the country, the 
prospect of severe summer shortages, and 
the readying of plans to ration gasoline on a 
nationwide basis have brought home to the 
American people the sense of a problem with- 
out an easy solution. 

Therefore, I suppose it was inevitable that 
we would soon hear the argument that the 
threat to the continued delivery of Middle 
Eastern oil arises from American support of 
Israel. Such an analysis, quite simple- 
mindedly in my view, attributes the chronic 
instability in the Middle East to the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 

The real situation is quite different. Mid- 
die Eastern energy sources would be insecure 
even if Israel didn’t exist. For it is inter-Arab 
rivalry, and the opportunistic exploitation of 
it by the Soviet Union, which threatens to 
disrupt the normal flow of oil. After all, it is 
not Israel which threatens Kuwait and its 
substantial oil reserves; rather, recent Iraqi 
military activity may have as its objective 
control of that oil-rich sheikdom. It is not 
Israel which threatens Saudi Arabia—but 
Yemen to the south, Soviet-supported Iraq 
and Syria to the north, and Egypt to the west. 

Wherever stability exists in the Middle 
East today, it is, in my view, largely the result 
of the strength and Western orientation of 
Israel on the Mediterranean and Iran on the 
Persian Gulf. These two countries, reliable 
friends of the United States, together with 
Saudi Arabia, have helped Inhibit those radi- 
cal Arab elements which pose a grave threat 
indeed to petroleum sources in the Persian 
Gulf. It is tronic that Saudi Arabia and the 
sheikdoms (which, along with Iran, will pro- 
vide most of our imported oil in the years 
ahead) depend for regional stability on 
Israel's capacity to encourage an environment 
where moderate regimes in Lebanon and 
Jordan can survive and where Syria can be 
contained. Iran plays a similar and even more 
direct role in the Gulf itself. 

Last November I traveled to Israel, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia. I was impressed with the re- 
markable extent to which their three separate 
fates are associated—how they constitute a 
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paradoxical bloc of nations whose security, 
so important to the United States, unites 
them in a set of common interests. Between 
Israel and Iran, for example, there exists a 
quiet tie that refiects a common concern 
about the forces of instability in the region. 

The relationship between Israel and Saudi 
Arabia is more complex. While neither 
Israelis nor Saudis are in a position to ac- 
knowledge common interests, they do share 
a common perspective on many problems. For 
instance, the pipeline which carries great 
quantities of Saudi oil to Western users 
passes through the Israeli-held Golan 
Heights and, over that portion of its length, 
it has functioned without major disruption. 
Moreover, the Saudis, a tempting target for 
any number of forces, would not last long 
without a stable Jordan, a more or less calm 
Egypt and a contained Syria and Iraq. The 
Saudis understand this very well. 

Important as the Middle East may be to 
the future of the international energy econ- 
omy, it is not the whole story. Even if we had 
assurances that the flow of oil from the Mid- 
dle East would continue without interrup- 
tion, we would still have to undertake the 
development of new sources of energy on an 
urgent basis. Indeed, I am persuaded that we 
can no longer temporize and continue to sit 
idly by as our dependence upon imported 
oil—whatever its source—continues to grow. 

The United States, with 6 per cent of the 
world's population, presently uses over one- 
third of the world’s energy. Other developed 
nations also consume disproportionate 
amounts of energy on a per capita basis. The 
developing countries will require more energy 
as they industrialize, and they are certainly 
entitled to their share of this finite resource. 
But oil supplies are limited. We cannot down- 
play energy research and development while 
the world drains the depletable reserves of 
the Middle East. 

Moreover, alternative energy sources will 
restrain the cost of Middle East oil. Without 
alternatives, crude oil prices will certainly 
rise and, in a short time, gasoline retail prices 
could reach a dollar per gallon. The dollar 
holdings of a few Arab states may reach pro- 
portions that could enable them to dominate 
international economic conditions. By failing 
to act now to develop alternative sources of 
energy we are prolonging the period during 
which the supply and price of imported oil 
can be dictated by whoever might happen to 
control a handful of Persian Gulf nations. 

This is why I have proposed a ten-year, 
$20-billion program to translate several 
promising technological developments into 
commercially viable sources of energy. We 
have already waited far too long to increase 
our options. We must abandon myopic inde- 
cision and make a determined start on alle- 
viating this increasingly critical situation. 


A GIANT STEP FORWARD IN DRUG 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in just 
2 days, on July 1, the Nation will take a 
giant step forward in the war against 
major drug traffickers with the establish- 
ment of a new superagency in the De- 
partment of Justice—the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

The new DEA brings together under a 
unified command the Federal Govern- 
ment’s four primary drug enforcement 
agencies, thereby putting an end to bu- 
reaucratic infighting and bitter feuding 
which have undermined our best efforts 
against the purveyors of the drug men- 
ace. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization, Research and 
International Organizations, I was able 
to play a leading role in the drafting and 
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Senate consideration of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1973, which created the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 

In large measure, the new DEA is the 
result of an intensive subcommittee in- 
vestigation which uncovered a tragic sit- 
uation involving Federal narcotics agents 
from rival agencies, especially the Cus- 
toms Bureau and the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs—BNDD— 
who were expending almost as much en- 
ergy fighting among themselves as track- 
ing down major drug pushers. Further- 
more, our investigation discovered that 
there was no role for the FBI in drug 
law enforcement despite clear indica- 
tions of organized crime participation 
in the international and domestic traf- 
ficking of heroin and other dangerous 
drugs. 

As a result of the subcommittee find- 
ings, the plan submitted to Congress pro- 
vided the first formal role for the FBI 
in drug law enforcement by requiring the 
Attorney General to “assure maximum 
cooperation” between the DEA and the 
FBI. The President, in his message to 
Congress accompanying the plan, said: 

I intend to see that the resources of the 
FBI are fully committed to assist in support- 
ing the new Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. 


The plan also accepted the subcom- 
mittee recommendation for greater ac- 
countability by the DEA to Congress by 
requiring Senate confirmation of the Ad- 
ministrator and Deputy Administrator. 

The transfer of the drug investigative 
functions of the Customs Bureau from 
the Treasury Department to the Justice 
Department, and their merger with the 
functions of BNDD, the Office of Drug 
Abuse Law Enforcement—ODALE—and 
the Office of National Narcotics Intelli- 
gence—ONNI—the reorganization plan 
will assure that the new DEA can develop 
an overall drug law enforcement strategy. 
Essential to this strategy will be the co- 
ordination of DEA functions with foreign 
police, as well as with State and local 
law enforcement authorities. 

The subcommittee, in considering the 
plan and its impact on drug law enforce- 
ment, held nine hearings in as many cit- 
ies and took testimony from 158 wit- 
nesses. A subcommittee report on the 
hearings—including recommendations 
on strengthening the operations, ac- 
countability, and responsiveness of the 
new DEA—vwill be submitted to the Sen- 
ate in the next few weeks. 

I can report now, however, that the 
plan won nearly unanimous endorsement 
of law enforcement officials at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. The testi- 
mony we heard from elected officials, 
drug treatment specialists, and the drug- 
abuse victims themselves stressed the 
need for the DEA to be alert to new, 
emerging patterns of drug abuse and to 
respond more swiftly to them than has 
been the case. 

Our hearings detected a major trend 
toward “polydrug” use involving amphet- 
amines, barbiturates, methadone, meth- 
aqualone, and cocaine in a variety of 
combinations—sometimes in combination 
with heroin. A major drug problem of 
today is emanating from legitimate phar- 
maceutical manufacturers in the form 
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of billions of pills that get into the illicit 
traffic and often end up in our schools. 

There is a strong need for the new 
superagency to combine the James 
Bondian work of tracking down interna- 
tional heroin smugglers with the less 
glamorous, but vital, pursuit of pill push- 
ers and their suppliers. 

Behind the cold statistics relating to 
drug use, arrests, and seizures, there are 
hundreds of thousands of personal trag- 
edies relating to family disinte-ration 
and lives destroyed. In many cases these 
tragedies begin—and end—in our schools. 

The subcommittee was particularly 
concerned with drug use and trafficking 
patterns in schools, and in the educa- 
tion and enforcement efforts being used 
to combat them. We have also explored 
how drug treatment programs, aimed 
largely at our young people, can be tied 
effectively into the criminal justice sys- 
tem. The key question here is how can 
law enforcement and the criminal justice 
system best be used, not only to curb 
supply of illicit drugs, but to make a per- 
manent dent in the demand side of the 
equation as well. 

In answering all of these questions, 
there must always be an effort to find 
the best ways to apply our vast Federal 
resources to our ever-changing, ever- 
growing local drug problems. 

In this connection, I would like to 
draw the attention of the Senate to the 
statements of two witnesses from the 
Yale University School of Medicine who 
gave compelling and dramatic testimony 
on the depth of the drug crisis, especial- 
ly among our young people. Dr. Herbert 
Kleber discussed the important relation- 
ship between drug law enforcement and 
drug treatment; Mrs. Rosalie Berberian, 
in a unique survey of drug-taking habits 
of high school and junior high school 
students, reported that illegal drugs were 
available to a large extent in the schools. 
Their testimony has national implica- 
tions and covers many of the themes 
that the subcommittee was to hear dur- 
ing the course of the hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of the testimony of 
Dr. Kleber and Mrs. Berberian be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. HERBERT D. KLEBER 

Senators and Gentlemen: My name is Her- 
bert D. Kleber and I am Director of the Drug 
Dependence Unit of the Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, a joint facility of the State of 
Connecticut Department of Mental Health 
and Yale University School of Medicine, I am 
also Associate Professor of Psychiatry at Yale 
University, Co-chairman of the Mayor's Task 
Force on Drugs in New Haven, and member 
of the Governor's Drug Advisory Council for 
the State of Connecticut. The Drug Depend- 
ence Unit has been in existence since 1968 
under funding from the National Institute 
of Mental Health with matching funds from 
the State of Connecticut. 

Our catchment area includes 18 towns 
with a population of over 500,000 and in- 
cludes all economic strata. The unit operates 
as a multimodality comprehensive program 
to reach a variety of drug dependent indi- 
viduals and offer them the treatment best 
suited to their particular needs. In addition, 
it is involved in a variety of educational and 
research activities. 
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Our treatment programs include Outreach, 
Screening and Evaluation, Methadone Main- 
tenance, a long-term residential facility, 
short-term residential facilities for adoles- 
cents, day treatment programs, narcotic an- 
tagonists and outpatient treatment. 

We are also involved in monitoring drug 
use in over 34 schools and in attempting to 
evaluate the relationship of such use to 
drug education programs. Our concern in all 
of our programs is not so much the drug 
the individual takes but the kind of person 
he is and what is necessary to make him a 
fully functioning and responsible member 
of society. 

I have been asked to testify as to the re- 
lation of law enforcement to treatment in 
the drug dependence field. Let me start oif 
by defining drug addiction as it was defined 
a number of years back by the Public Health 
Service, In that definition, it took three 
things to make a drug addict: an addicting 
drug, a susceptible individual and some 
mechanism for bringing the two of them to- 
gether. 

Law enforcement and treatment interre- 
late very closely on the latter two points. 
On the first point, the addicting drug, law 
enforcement agencies play the primary role 
in two areas. First, they are charged with 
cutting off supplies of drugs entering the 
country as well as intercepting it on a more 
local level. Second, they should work with 
health agencies on preventing or inter- 
cepting much earlier than is now the case 
the introduction of new drugs into our phar- 
macopoeia whose abuse potential is ill- 
defined and when discovered may outweigh 
any medicinal use for the drug. 

I am particularly reminded in this latter 
context of the furor recently surrounding 
the drug, Methaqualone. This drug has be- 
come one of the most popular abused drugs 
among adolescents in both our city and sub- 
urban areas. Steps have recently been taken 
by the FDA and the BNDD to move it from 
@ non-controlled status to that of a schedule 
2 drug. I should simply like to point out that 
much of the problem that we are now ex- 
periencing with Methaqualone derived from 
the erroneous information given to physi- 
cians about its addictive qualities and the 
lack of control at the manufacturing and dis- 
tributive levels which resulted from its not 
being in schedule 2 category. All this oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that foreign coun- 
tries have had epidemics with Methaqualone 
before we even marketed it in this country. 

As far as the current drug using scene 
is concerned, we are at this time seeing a 
confusing and mixed picture: 

Our figures derived from individuals apply- 
ing for treatment indicates a decline in the 
number of heroin addicts while at the same 
time there has been an increase in the use 
of sedatives and stimulant type drugs. 

Use of so-called psychedelic drugs, such as 
LSD continues at a level lower than in pre- 
ceding years but still markedly present. 

We are observing an increasing number 
of so-called polydrug users who use a va- 
riety of drugs especially pills and who in ad- 
dition to their multiple drug use appeared to 
have more in the way of psychological dis- 
turbances than many of the earlier drug ad- 
dicts, who were characterized by character- 
ological disturbances and a background of 
socioeconomic deprivation. 

Cocaine has also become a very popular 
drug both in the inner cities and suburban 
areas. 

Both alcohol and marijuana remain drugs 
that are used very frequently by inner city 
and suburban users. 

This leads us into the second part of the 
definition, namely the susceptible individual. 
Stated another way, the question is raised, 
why do individuals use drugs? 

Our experience indicates that there is no 
simple answer to that question. Some in- 
dividuals get involved in drugs out of peer 
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pressure, others simply out of curiosity, a 
third group out of an attempt to handle cer- 
tain psychological problems, and a fourth 
as a way of deadening the impact of certain 
oppressive and environmental conditions 
which include both economic deprivation or 
affluence with marked familial disturbances. 
Still others find the excitement of the drug 
scene and some of the peer recognition that 
it often brings the primary attraction. 

One has to remember that the outlaw as a 
folk hero goes back many centuries in west- 
ern thought, and that the game of cops and 
robbers is popular not only among children 
but nmong adults who enjoy it vicariously via 
television. Regardless of why the individual 
got involved in drugs, the key point to re- 
member in terms of treatment and rehabili- 
tation is that drugs are pleasurable. Few in- 
dividuals in any sphere of life give up pleas- 
ures on their own unless there is pain or 
fear of pain greater than the pleasure 
provided. 

In the drug abuse area the pain is less 
often derived from the drugs themselves and 
most often from the fear of or actuality of 
the legal punishment involved. In our pro- 
gram, for example, approximately 65 percent 
of the individuals who seek treatment do 
so with some sort of legal pressure. This in- 
cludes: individuals who have been arrested 
but not yet come to trial, individuals who 
have been found guilty but not yet sentenced 
and individuals who are on probation or 
parole as a result of sentencing. Of the ap- 
proximately one-third of our clients who do 
not have overt legal pressure, there is an 
unknown proportion who have covert legal 
pressure that they do not discuss, that is, 
the individual may find out that one or more 
of his associates in the drug scene have been 
arrested and he fears that he will shortly 
be arrested and thus seeks treatment so as 
to have that on his record in case he is 
arrested. 

The chart I have here demonstrates an=- 
other interesting corollary of the point I've 
been making, namely that as arrests for 
drug offenses decline there are simultane- 
ously fewer individuals applying for treat- 
ment. It can of course be argued that the 
two phenomena are occurring simultaneously 
but are unrelated and simply reflect a de- 
creased number of drug users and sellers to 
be arrested. While we do not have the evi- 
dence to totally disprove this, the material 
we do have, such as the work by Mrs. Ber- 
berian and her associates, and reports from 
our street staff about the large number of 
drug users still in the community suggest to 
us that the tapering off of arrests has been 
greater than the tapering off in drug use. 

There is another important observation 
I should like to make about the deterrent 
effect of law enforcement on drug use. This 
observation arises both from my experience 
in working with drug addicts and from the 
results of findings such as Mrs. Berberian's 
reports. My observation would be as fol- 
lows: That within limits, the certainty of 
punishment is more important than the 
length of it. If, as I discussed earlier, the 
fear of the legal penalty is a significant 
deterrent factor in drug abuse then it is 
clearly important what the individual belief 
system is concerning the likelihood or cer- 
tainty of such penalty. This occurs at all 
levels in the chain. 

If prior to ever using, the individual feels 
that there is little likelihood of ever getting 
arrested, then laws on the book concerning 
penalties are from his point of view a non- 
deterrent factor. If an individual is already 
using and sees few of his friends being 
arrested for use and sees drugs being bought 
and sold with impunity the same feeling 
would prevail. Also, if an individual who is 
using sees that his friends who are arrested 
manage to avoid either going to jail or being 
compelled to seek treatment, then again the 
fear of the legal penalty is not a deterrent. 
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To explore further the links between law 
enforcement and treatment, one has to look 
at what happens once the individual is 
arrested, especially if he is a narcotic addict. 
In many localities he is able to make bond 
relatively quickly and is back on the street 
with the same narcotic habit that needs to be 
satisfied. 

Chances of his both committing further 
crimes and of getting arrested again are good. 

I therefore urge the increased use of pro- 
grams that set as a condition for bail for 
narcotic offenses that the individual get into 
a mandatory detoxification program. Detoxifi- 
cation is but the first step in the treatment 
chain. In our program we consider it more 
pre-treatment than actual treatment in fact. 
Of more importance is what happens after 
detoxification, does the individual get into a 
longer term program that holds out some 
promise of rehabilitation? Chances of him 
doing this are greater if he knows that this 
will be taken into consideration at the time 
of his trial or his sentencing. This can also 
be a good test of the individual's motivation 
to seek change. 

I therefore favor an individual arrested on 
a narcotic offense being permitted either 
bail or let out on his personal recognition 
with going into detoxification. a necessary 
condition of this. This requires some moni- 
toring unit and in many localities the fa- 
cilities for this by the criminal justice system 
are extremely inadequate. 

The TASC (Treatment Alternate to Street 
Crime) proposal advocated by the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention is 
one way of bringing about the coordination 
of the necessary resources that would make 
such diversion a reality instead of hope. 

Diversion, of course, implied more than 
just the individual getting into treatment 
post-arrest. There are other aspects of it, 
such as the individual having prosecution 
of his case deferred or at times eliminated if 
he does well for a stipulated period of time 
in the treatment regime. While this idea 
seems eminently practical from the clini- 
cian’s point of view, it has been opposed by 
some law enforcement officials on the grounds 
that if the trial is postponed while the in- 
dividual is given a chance at treatment, then 
it is much harder later to get a conviction 
because of the difficulty with witnesses and 
evidence. 

I personally feel that this difficulty has 
been exaggerated and feel that studies should 
be carried out to determine whether indeed 
such delayed prosecution is sufficiently more 
difficult to render the pre-trial diversion a 
poor idea. A diversion project could be a use- 
ful incentive for individuals to get into treat- 
ment and thus would accomplish a number 
of societal aims. Not only would the cycle of 
addiction hopefully be broken but there 
would be a marked decrease in costs to the 
criminal justice system. 

Where the diversion project is not carried 
out for one reason or another and the indi- 
vidual goes to trial and is found guilty or 
pleads guilty then the next key step is the 
pre-sentencing one. It is important at this 
stage for the court to have available an ob- 
jective evaluation of the individual's status 
vis-a-vis drug dependence and an evaluation 
as to the type of treatment most suitable for 
him. 

In New Haven, we are fortunate in that the 
major drug treatment programs are all 
grouped administratively under the Drug 
Dependence Unit which makes it possible to 
have a central screening and evaluation. 
Thus an individual can be evaluated for drug 
dependence by the Screening Unit and simul- 
taneously receive a recommendation as to the 
type of treatment most suitable. This infor- 
mation is then conveyed to the court and is 
available to the judge at the time of sen- 
tencing. 

In cities with a multiplicity of unrelated 
programs such screening and evaluation is 
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more difficult to carry out and it may be 
more important for such screening functions 
to be related to the court. From a treatment 
point of view it is of course important that 
if an individual be sent into treatment that 
the one most appropriate for his needs be 
selected to insure the best chance for success. 

I get very annoyed when an individual is 
committed to a state hospital for 90 days as 
a treatment alternative when that particular 
hospital may have inadequate programs. 
When the individual gets out of that pro- 
gram and relapses back to drugs the judge 
then feels comfortable in sending him to 
jail because treatment has been a failure. 
Very adequate community programs are 
available today and it is essential that they 
be utilized. 

At the time of sentencing one alternative 
to the current system that has been tried in 
some places is the so-called drug court. In 
cities such as New York with numerous drug 
cases special courts that just handle drug 
problems have been set up. In other cities 
such as New Haven retting aside one day a 
week to hear drug cases has been tried, From 
the point of view of the treatment agencies 
such a program is eminently desirable be- 
cause it enables programs to have their rep- 
resentatives in court without tying up per- 
sonnel in numerous courts or all week. How- 
ever, it is not at all clear whether this syste1.. 
has been as useful as its theory would sug- 
gest. There have been problems with the 
judicial system in organizing the calendar 
and the manpower to make such a program 
possible. In the New Haven area after being 
tried for a short period of time it was sus- 
pensed by the judicial system for reasons 
similar to those mentioned, I am not familiar 
enough with the experience in New York to 
know how successful the program has been 
there, However, the idea does seem to have 
enough merit that it ought to be given an 
adequate trial. 

At the time to sentencing if the evalua- 
tion process has been carried out properly, 
it is important that the judge have the op- 
tion to let the individual go into treatment 
as opposed to prison. If the judge is unable 
to take into account the evaluation that has 
been made because of the requirements for 
a mandatory minimum sentence then we may 
simply be perpetuating the addiction cycle 
by sending an individual to jail from whence 
he will merge and go back to drugs there- 
after. 

Our experience over the; st decades where 
sentences for drug addiction kept getting 
higher and higher without deterring the use 
of drugs, by now should have convinced us 
that although threat of prison is an impor- 
tant element in the total control system for 
drug addiction, it cannot be relied upon as 
the only element. 

Another problem that occurs around the 
time to sentencing is the delay factor. Very 
often 3 to 6 months or more may elapse be- 
tween the time an individual is arrested and 
the time to sentencing. If during this time 
he gets into treatment and is doing well, 
the judge should take this into account in 
the sentencing procedure and consider even 
more the possibility of treatment as an al- 
ternative to prison. If he does not, the mes- 
sage will be very clear to the users still on 
the street. Why bother to get into treatment 
when you're going to jail anyway? Better 
to spend that time on the street enjoying the 
drug life to make up for the period of future 
incarceration. 

Assuming that the judge does have the 
freedom to make treatment an alternative 
to prison it is imperative that two conditions 
be present: 

First, the judge should stipulate the in- 
dividual to treatment as opposed to simply 
putting him on probation and leaving it up 
to the probation officer to make the decision 
of treatment. Second, there needs to be & 
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very close working relationship between pro- 
bation and the treatment programs to en- 
sure that individuals who are stipulated to 
treatment and drop out are remanded to the 
criminal justice system as probation vio- 
lators. We have seen too often in Connecticut 
what happens when these conditions are not 
carried out. According to the most recent 
report of the State Department of Proba- 
tion there are over 800 individuals in the 
State who are on probation for narcotic of- 
fenses but not in any kind of treatment. 
Figures are harder to come by for the other 
class, that is, individuals who have started 
but dropped out, but if the experience in 
New Haven is any indication, there are a 
significant number of them. This is de- 
moralizing to the treatment programs and 
to patients in the programs who are in- 
volved in the arduous task of rehabilitation 
while they see their fellow addicts remaining 
on the street using drugs with no penalty 
as well as to law enforcement officers who 
have apprehended addicted criminals. 

Returning to the Public Health Service 
definition of drug addiction, the third part 
has to do with the mechanism for bringing 
the drug and the susceptible individual to- 
gether. Many individuals in the drug field 
subscribe to the so-called contagion theory 
in which drug addiction is spread not by drug 
pushers getting individuals who have never 
used drugs to try them, but rather through 
contagion from the peer group. That is, the 
current user introduces friends, acquaint- 
ances, and at times siblings to drugs. 

In my experience the contagion theory is 
an apt description of how drug use is spread 
to our area. If this is the case what then is 
the role of law enforcement in interrupting 
the cycle? 

Clearly those police officials who feel the 
police should concentrate on sellers and not 
bother the street addict may be subscribing 
to human ideas. but will do little to interrupt 
the contagion network that spreads addic- 
tion. It is my firm conviction that unless the 
police continue their efforts to arrest the user 
as well as the seller there will be little 
change in the demand side of the drug equa- 
tion. Even though this may violate our nor- 
mal humanitarian and liberal instincts, it is 
a course of action that appears most con- 
sistent with our current knowledge about 
addiction. 

Of course, such attention to the user must 
occur in a context in which treatment alter- 
natives to incarceration are available; 
otherwise we will simply fill our jails with 
users who will be back on drugs when they 
get out. One important thing that the crimi- 
nal justice system must keep in mind, al- 
though it seems to often forget it, is that jail 
is not going anywhere. When an individual 
who has been given treatment as an alterna- 
tive to jail violates this condition he can al- 
ways be sent then to jail. 

In summary, let me emphasize some im- 
portant points in this context of treat- 
ment and law enforcement. As long as society 
defines that there are classes of drugs that 
it does not want individuals to use on their 
own, it will need to have in existence a law 
enforcement network to enforce such pro- 
hibitions, We can assume that, just as in the 
past, there will always be some individuals 
who for either individual or social reasons 
will want to take such drugs. Our current 
treatment programs have the capability of 
working with many of these individuals to 
get them to cease taking illegal drugs and 
to live fruitful responsible lives. 

The role of law enforcement in this con- 
text becomes then, how can it help those 
individuals get into treatment and remain 
in treatment? In the overall law enforce- 
ment picture, it is important from the stand- 
point of a humane, just society that the 
laws be consistent, that they reflect the de- 
gree of danger represented by the drug use, 
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that they reflect the difference in danger 
between different drugs, and that they do 
not lose sight of the fact that in our need to 
protect society we must also help the indi- 
vidual already drug dependent. 
Furthermore, we must also try and im- 
prove those individual and social situations 
that are most conducive to drug abuse. 

Otherwise, we are in the unenviable position 

of spending enormous sums of money to en- 

force our laws and treat the afflicted indi- 
vidual and little on preventing the occur- 
rence of the disease in the first place. 

In my presentation I have tried to high- 
light some of the areas in which the law 
enforcement and treatment situation affect 
each other and point out those areas that 
are in need of improvement. I appreciate 
the opportunity to bring this material to 
your attention. 

STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS BY ROSALIE M. BERBERIAN, M.P.H. 


I shall be presenting some results from 
studies of junior and senior high school 
students which Yale's Center for Survey Re- 
search has been conducting over the past 
three years. In summarizing the results, two 
points can be made. First, illegal drugs are 
available to school children to a large extent. 
This is evidenced by the proportion of young- 
sters experimenting with them, as well as the 
even larger proportion indictaing that they 
know where to obtain them with reasonable 
safety. Knowledge of availability appears to 
be increasing. 

Second, there is an inverse relationship be- 
tween extent of use and perceived harmful- 
ness and expectations of legal penalties. Thus, 
the more a person uses a drug, the less harm- 
ful he perceives it to be and the less likely 
he is to believe that its use is harmful or 
that he will be punished for such use. How- 
ever, the kind of data presented today can- 
not answer the cause-and-effect aspects of 
that relationship since it is not possible to 
say which comes first; that is, does the 
perception that a substance is not harmful 
precede use and encourage use, or does use 
occur, followed by the perception that the 
substance is not harmful. These perceptions 
of harmfulness are not increasing over time 
as is drug experimentation, and for two 
substances (amphetamines and barbiturates) 
reports indidate that they are decreasing. 

Before I present these findings in more 
detail, I should like to describe briefly the 
method used to gather the data. 

We utilized random sample survey tech- 
niques to study students enrolled in the 
Tth through 12th grades of the public, pri- 
vate and religious schools in the Greater 
New Haven (Conn.) area which includes 12 
cities and towns. The communities included 
are New Haven, North Haven, West Haven, 
East Haven, Woodbridge, Orange, Bethany, 
Hamden, Milford, Branford, Guilford and 
Madison. Four of these are cities, while the 
other 8 are suburban towns, Total popula- 
tion represented by this area is over 500,000 
people. We studied virtually every senior high 
school in the area (20 in number), and a 
cross-section of junior high schools (18 in 
number) so that there is at least one public 
junior high school from each of the com- 
munities and a number of each type (pub- 
lic, private and religious). In each of the 
three survey years, about 4,500 students have 
taken part from school enrollments of ap- 
proximately 32,500. 

Based on our knowledge of youthful drug- 
taking behavior in general, we have every 
reason to believe that the findings from the 
New Haven area are fairly typical of other 
places, differing, if at all, in extent of use 
rather than in pattern of use, and especially 
typical of other areas within the state of 
Connecticut. 
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Our surveys were conducted in schools, in 
large group settings, utilizing self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires filled out anonymously. 
Our staff was present to supervise and ad- 
minister surveys, with no school personnel 
present. We have promised individual schools 
and school districts that they would not be 
identified in any of our work or public re- 
ports, and so I shall be presenting findings 
from any one school or any one school dis- 
trict, but rather the results from the area 
as a whole. 

More than 98% of the students who took 
part in the study fall within the age range 
12 to 18 years (less than 1% are under 12 
and less than 1% are over 18). Their average 
age is 15 years. They are about evenly di- 
vided between males and females. Approxi- 
mately 10% are Blacks, 1% are Puerto Rican, 
1% “Other” and 88% White. 

Today, I would like to present to you some 
results of our studies which indicate the 
extent to which 8 illegal drugs have been 
tried by these students, as well as contrasts 
in some of their attitudes and perceptions 
regarding them, These data were gathered 
in academic year 1971-72 and will be com- 
pared to similar data gathered a year earlier 
during academic year 1970-71. 

In addition, I have selected several ques- 
tions from our survey questionnaire which 
have to do with issues generally regarded as 
deterrants to use or contributors to use. 
Deterrants, for example, include perceived 
harmfulness or punishment anticipated as a 
result of use. Contributors to use include 
issues related to ease of availability, such 
as having a substance offered or knowing 
where to get it with reasonable safety. I 
shall also be able to report to you whether 
or not any of the measures of use being 
reported appear to be increasing or decreas- 
ing with time, and whether or not the pro- 
portion of students perceiving the deterrants 
or contributors to use appear to be increas- 
ing or decreasing as use increases or 
decreases. 

Table 1 shows the proportions of students 
who report use of eight substances—mari- 
juana, hashish, amphetamines, barbiturates, 
LSD, mescaline, cocaine and heroin. We are 
presenting three different measures of use— 
ever used at least once, ever used more than 
5 times, and current use. “Ever used” sta- 
tistics are, of course, the most exaggerated 
statistics or rates that can be used. “Ever 
used more than 5 times” or “current use” 
tend to give a somewhat better picture of 
the extent to which use may be regarded as 
somewhat more than “experimentation.” 

Today, I would like to present to you 
some results of our studies which indicate 
the extent to which 8 illegal drugs have been 
tried by these students, as well as contrasts 
in some of their attitudes and perceptions 
regarding them. These data were gathered 
in academic year 1971-72 and will be com- 
pared to similar data gathered a year earlier 
during academic year 1970-71. 

In addition, I have selected several ques- 
tions from our survey questionnaire which 
have to do with issues generally regarded as 
deterrants to use or contributors to use. De- 
terrants, for example, include perceived 
harmfulness or punishment anticipated as 
& result of use. Contributors to use include 
issues related to ease of availability, such as 
having a substance offered or knowing where 
to get it with reasonable safety. I shall also 
be able to report to you whether or not any 
of the measures of use being reported appear 
to be increasing or decreasing with time, and 
whether or not the proportion of students 
perceiving the deterrents or contributors to 
use appear to be increasing or decreasing as 
use increases or decreases. 

Table 1 shows the proportions of students 
who report use of eight substances—mari- 
juana, hashish, emphetamines, barbiturates, 
LSD, mescaline, cocaine and heroin, We are 
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presenting three different measures of use— 
ever used at least once, ever used more than 
5 times, and current use. “Ever used” sta- 
tistics are, of course, the most exaggerated 
statistics or rates that can be used, “Ever 
used more than 5 times” or “current use” 
tend to give a somewhat better picture of 
the extent to which use may be regarded as 
somewhat more than “experimentation.” 

The plus or minus signs adjacent to various 
rates indicate a statistically significant in- 
crease or decrease, respectively, from one year 
prior. No plus or minus sign means no 
change. “Ever used” rates have increased 
for every substance except heroin, which 
did not change; “ever used more than 5 
times” rates have increased for every sub- 
stance except hashish and heroin, both of 
which remained the same, and “current use” 
rates have increased only for marijuana, 
while they have decreased for mescaline. 

Now I should like to focus on issues of 
deterrents to use, as well as contributors 
to use. Most efforts toward drug abuse pre- 
vention have stressed the message that drugs 
are harmful. Additionally, our laws have 
been aimed at penalizing users, with severer 
penalties for sellers, and tightening up con- 
trols regarding the legal distribution of those 
substances which are regarded as having 
some legitimate use, If these approaches to 
prevention are valid, that is, if people will 
not use substances they know are harmful, 
or if people are deterred from engaging in 
activities defined as illegal, we can expect 
that they will not use these substances to 
the extent that harmfulness and negative 
legal sanctions are recognized. 


Table 2 presents some statistics which help 
us examine such issues. Since marijuana is 
the drug most widely used one would expect 
that more students would perceive it as 
being less harmful or as resulting in less 
serious legal penalties as compared to other 
substances, We find that this is true. 

Forty-one percent of all students, and 47% 
of those who have never tried the substance, 
report perceptions of serious legal conse- 
quences accompanying possession. In com- 
parison, 85% of all students report expecta- 
tions of serious legal consequences for pos- 


used more than 
5 times 
1 Range: 
be 
grade 
to 12th 
grade 


Sign t time 
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session of heroin, When we consider perceived 
harmfulness we find that 48% of students 
consider marijuana to be somewhat or very 
harmful, while among non-users of the sub- 
stance, 68% perceive it to be somewhat or 
very harmful. Again, by way of contrast, we 
can note that 98% of all students consider 
heroin to be harmful. 

These rates increase pretty much in the 
order expected in an inverse relationship to 
rates of use. This is, the higher the rate of 
use, the lower the rates of perceived harmful- 
hess and legal penalties, and vice-versa. 
There are no statistically significant changes 
in the overall perception of legal penalties 
from one year to the next. However, per- 
ceptions of harmfulness do show changes in 
the direction of less harm for two sub- 
stances: amphetamines and barbiturates. It is 
interesting to note that these two substances 
are one which have received greater official 
recognition recently as being very harmful, 
with tighter controls and restrictions being 
imposed on their use and distribution. This 
strikes us as a particularly important point, 
since we do know that these substances are 
quite dangerous. However, they are sub- 
stances which adults and parents use exten- 
sively, and which are not viewed by the 
general public with as much concern, as 
other substances such as marijuana or 
heroin. 

A crucial point I would like to make con- 
cerns the availability of these substances. 
This is related, although indirectly, to the 
legal deterrent issue in that one of the 
functions of law enforcement activities is to 
cut down on the availability of illegal and 
controlled drugs. One could view the issue 
of availability as indicative of the success or 
failure of such law enforcement activities, In 
the case of availability, we could again ex- 
pect a relationship to extent of use, except 
that this time the relationship should be 
direct. That is, the higher the rate of use, 
the greater the availability. Turning to Table 
3, we see that this relationship holds fairly 
true when we look at availability as demon- 
strated by responses to the question “has 
anyone ever offered to share (drug X) with 
you,” and “do you know where to get (drug 


TABLE 1. 


lin percent} 
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X) with reasonable safety.” It is interesting 
to note that more students report that they 
know where to get a substance with reason- 
able safety than have actually had a sub- 
Stance offered to them to be shared. It is 
also interesting to note the large extent to 
which both questions are answered posi- 
tively by non-users. 

The large number of plusses present in this 
table indicate that availability, when meas- 
ured this way, has increased from one year 
to the next. 

I shall also present some data on alcohol 
and cigarette consumption to provide per- 
spective. However, I am not going to pre- 
sent statistics on how many students have 
ever—in their lifetimes—tried these sub- 
stances at least once, because most young- 
sters in our soclety sooner or later try them. 
In Table 4, we can see that for all students, 
keeping in mind that the age range is from 12 
to 18 years and the average age is 15, 54% 
have used alcohol outside of their homes with 
their friends. The range of such use is from 
25% in the seventh grade to 78% in the 12th. 
The plus symbol beside 54% indicates that 
this is a statistically significant increase over 
one year ago. Cigarette use on a regular basis 
is 31% for all students reporting, ranging 
from 16% to 46% from 7th to 12th grade, 
the minus symbol indicating a statistically 
significant drop in the rate from one year 
ago. 

The drug of choice, by far, among junior 
and senior high school students is alcohol. 
These findings from our study agree with 
those from countless other studies conducted 
on similar age groups in all parts of the 
country and in other industrialized nations. 
The recent report of the National Commis- 
sion on Marihuana and Drug Abuse also em- 
phasized the widespread use of alcohol in this 
age group and the fact that alcohol rates 
lead all others. Considering the serious 
health and social consequences of alcohol 
abuse, its widespread use and popularity 
among this age group should give us cause 
for concern, 

I shall not go into further detail on any of 
these or related issues. However, I shal] be 
happy to answer any of your questions if I 
can. 


Ever used more than 
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[In percent] 


Proportions of students perceiving 
some legal restriction on be- 
havior or freedom if caught 
possessing drug 1 


All 
stu- 
dents 


once) Sign è 


41. 


Marihuana_ 
i 49 


Hashish 
Amphetamine: 
Barbiturates. __ 


1 If caught by police with the substance on them (possession): Be put on probation and have 
to go into treatment, or, go to jail (versus be let go; arrest but no court appearance, or, suspended 


sentence). 


Proportions of students considering 


Proportions of students perceiving 


regular use of the drug to be 
harmful to the mind 2 

User 

(at All 

stu- 

dents 


least 
once) 


Non- 


user Sign? 


16 
22 
77 
73 


good for you). 
3 See footnote | on table 1. 
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2 Regular use of the substance is: Harmful, or, somewhat harmful (versus not harmful, or, 
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TABLE 4.—PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS REPORTING ALCOHOL AND CIGARETTE USE 


TABLE 3.—AVAILABILITY OF DR 
[In percent} 


Proportions of students reporting 
some one offered drug to them 
to be shared at least once 


Proportions of students n 


UGS 


reporting 
know where to get the drug 


er 
with reasonable safety. 


All 
stu- 
dents 


User 
Non- (atleast 
once) 


Heroin... 


User 
Non- (at least 
user once) 


stu- 
dents 


home with friends 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


Alcohol consumption: Wine, bee 


Cigarette smoking: On a regular basis, now or in the past. 
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[In percent] 


Range: 7th 
grade to 12th 


All students Sign! grade 


r or liquor outside of the si 


53.9 
30.5 


Source: Center for Survey Research, New Haven, Conn, 


1 See footnote! on table 1. 


LAIRD SAYS NATION CANNOT AF- 
FORD TO BE DISTRACTED FROM 
ISSUES 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Melvin Laird, President Nixon's 
new domestic adviser, in a speech before 
the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search, has said eloquently and suc- 
cinctly what we should all be saying and 
working to accomplish: 

The American agenda of issues and prob- 
lems and decisions and dreams and demands 
deserves our attention right now. 


I ask unanimous consent that the Fri- 
day New York Times article reporting on 
Mr. Laird’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lamp Says NATION CANNOT AFFORD To BE 
DISTRACTED From ISSUES 
(By Nancy Hicks) 

WASHINGTON, June 28.—The White House 
domestic adviser, Melvin R. Laird, said today 
that the country could not afford to let itself 
be distracted by Watergate and, in the proc- 
ess, neglect problems and challenges it faces. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the National In- 
stitute of Dental Research, and to newsmen 
afterward, Mr. Laird said, “The American 
agenda of issues and problems and decisions 
and dreams and demands deserves our atten- 
tion right now.” 

The reference to Watergate was implied in 
and specified after the 25-minute speech 
which was devoted almost exclusively to sum- 
marizing the accomplishments of the Ad- 
ministration and urging support for it. 

“When the American people gave President 
Nixon the most overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence in the history of this Republic, they 
were voting for the man’s ideas as well as 
for the man himself,” the former Secretary 
of Defense told the 150 dentists. 


CITES “BREAKTHROUGHS” 


“And I can say this afternoon that this 
Administration is as determined and dedi- 
cated as it ever has been to giving the Amer- 
ican people the leadership they voted for 
last November and the leadership we believe 
they still want today,” he said. 

“It was the President’s policy of keeping 
America strong and keeping American policy 
credible that led to the historic break- 
throughs with China and Russia. 

“We can hardly afford now to turn our 
backs on the policies that have brought us to 
this junction, if we are to prevent interna- 
tional turmoil from continuing to be a dis- 
traction from the pursuit of our domestic 
goals,” he said. 


Mr. Laird had accepted the luncheon en- 
gagement before he returned to the Admin- 
istration as chief domestic adviser to the 
President on June 6. As a Representative 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Laird had sponsored 
legislation to expand the National Institutes 
of Health, of which the National Institute of 
Dental Research is a part. 

“Gentlemen, I am delighted that you could 
all attend the 25th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research. I'm glad 
to see such a good turnout for the celebra- 
tion,” Mr. Laird said to reporters who waited 
to question him about Watergate after the 
speech at the Washington Hilton. 

Asked when the President would answer 
reporters’ questions generated from the Sen- 
ate testimony of John W. Dean 3d, the for- 
mer White House counsel, Mr. Laird replied: 

“The idea that the President is not going 
to have a news conference to answer ques- 
tions [arising from the Senate Watergate 
hearings] is in error. 

“I would not think the President wants to 
be in a position in which he is responding 
to every single witness who appeared before 
the committee.” 

Mr. Laird said the President was waiting to 
see if the hearings would continue now or 
would be suspended for a short period. In 
any case, the White House “will go forward 
at our own time,” he said, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 261, House Joint Resolution 636. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 636) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1974, and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations at its 
meeting on Thursday, June 28, 1973, ap- 
proved the continuing resolution with 
amendments and ordered it reported to 
the Senate. 

As Members are aware, the purpose of 
the continuing resolution is to enable 
the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to function, in the ab- 
sence of new obligational authority for 
the upcoming fiscal year 1974 which com- 
mences on July 1. 

This resolution contains an expiration 
date of September 30, 1973, to provide 
about 1 month after the return of the 
Senate from its August recess to finalize 
the remaining appropriation bills. 

The resolution assumes passage by the 
House of 9 of the 13 regular annual ap- 
propriation bills for fiscal year 1974 by 
June 30. 

It is expected that two bills will pass 
the Senate before July; that is, the Ag- 
riculture and the HUD, Space Science, 
Veterans bills. 

Members are familiar with the terms 
of the resolution. They are explained in 
detail in the committee report. 

On a rolicall vote of 9 to 8 in the com- 
mittee, the Church-Case language, deal- 
ing not only with Cambodia and Laos 
but also with North and South Vietnam, 
ga inserted into the continuing resolu- 

on. 

The remaining amendments proposed 
by the committee are explained in the 
report. 

Mr. President, this resolution is neces- 
sary to continue the functions of Govern- 
ment after June 30, 1973, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this reso- 
lution is absolutely necessary in order to 
provide for funding the continuation of 
Government functions beyond June 1973, 
for programs for which appropriations 
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for fiscal year ending June 30 have not 
been enacted. 

The resolution follows the basic form 
and concept of similar resolutions of past 
years. Without this resolution, every 
function of Government would go un- 
funded. With the stalemate existing now 
between the President and Congress, I 
think it is highly important that we pass 
this bill as soon as we can and get it to 
the President, who I understand will veto 
it. He will veto it, I understand, because 
of provisions in it affecting the bombing 
of Cambodia. 

If we can get this bill passed today, it 
is possible that we could get another bill, 
if he vetoes this one, and consider it 
tomorrow. If not, we undoubtedly will 
have to go over until next week. 

I think Congress has to share the re- 
sponsibility, in large part, for the de- 
partments of the Government being 
properly funded beyond the July 1 date, 
on which all their funds will cease. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
saga it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment to House Joint Res- 
olution 636. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the chairman state what the amendment 
is? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment was added by the Committee 
on Appropriations to the House resolu- 
tion, The committee recommends this 
additional language, which appears on 
page 1, lines 5 to 7. The words added are 
“and shall be made available for expen- 
Satomi except as specifically provided by 
aw.” 

The intent of this amendment is to try 
to induce the President to spend money 
Congress has appropriated. This is the 
basic thrust of the amendment. 

The report states that this language 
has been added to the bill “to insure 
that all funds appropriated herein shall 
be obligated except as specifically pro- 
vided by law.” In other words, the re- 
port says: 

It is the intent of the committee that all 
funds be available for obligation except those 
for which a specific reservation has been 
made in this bill or those which may legally 
be withheld under the Anti-Deficiency Act or 
other statutory authority. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the so- 
called Bayh anti-impoundment amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is. As I have 
previously pointed out, it is to require 
the President to spend all money that 
is appropriated, except those amounts 
which are by law specifically restricted. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, language 
similar to this was placed in the agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. It 
was included in the agriculture appro- 
priation bill yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the anti-impoundment amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, at the end of line 5, insert “and 
shall be made available for expenditure ex- 
cept as specifically provided by law.”. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the first committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The first committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please state the second com- 
mittee amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 11, strike the figure and 


^` insert in lieu thereof “334.” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to correct 
a printing error. It is not a substantive 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, at the end of line 5, insert “and 
title II-B”; 


Mr. McCLELLAN. On page 8, line 5, 
after the words “title 1”, the committee 
has added the following language: “and 
title III-B.” This amendment would al- 
low the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to continue its migrant programs under 
the continuing resolution. These pro- 
grams are currently operating at the $40 
million level. 

The administration’ had previously 
proposed to transfer these programs to 
manpower revenue sharing. The House 
deferred action on this proposal, so the 
Office of Economic Opportunity musi, if 
these programs are to exist, continue to 
operate the program. I move the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 10, insert “and the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973:”. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished chairman explain the na- 
ture of the amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Congress corrected 
this situation and activated the funds 
for vocational rehabilitation in the sec- 
ond supplemental bill. 

If the above amendment is not agreed 
to, the resolution would allow only for 
basic grants to States totaling $560,000,- 
000. With the amendment, States will 
receive $590 million, the amount set free 
Ly the second supplemental. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is the next amend- 
ment, I ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that which ap- 
pears on page 10, identified as section 
109? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sections 
109 and 110. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have at the desk an 
amendment which would apply to sec- 
tion 108, which I should like to call up 
before the Church-Case amendment is 
called up, if that would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order. The order of business 
is to dispose of the committee amend- 
ments before any amendments from the 
floor will be received. 

The Senator could, if he so desired, 
file an amendment to a committee 
amendment, but an independent amend- 
ment is not in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, would it 
be possible through an agreement to get 
authority to take up the amendment 
pending to section 108 prior to section 
1092 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unani- 
mous consent the order could be changed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuNNEY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON). 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a staff member, 
Bryan Atwood, have the privileges of the 
floor both today and tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is there a time limit on 
this jomt resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limit, the Chair is advised. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is there any way that 
the next committee amendment can be 
delayed or be taken up after the remarks 
of the Senator from New York? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unan- 
imous consent, of course, that might be 
done. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from New York has a 
colloguy or some matter he wishes to 
take up that does not involve either sec- 
tion 108 or 109. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be permitted to proceed and 
that we may delay discussion of section 
108 or section 109, and the following 
section, 110, until the discussion of the 
Senator from New York and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas have occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
I state my purpose in asking that the 
quorum call be dispensed with? It was 
to give the distinguished Senator from 
New York an opportunity to pursue this 
colloquy while Senators who are inter- 
ested in the other aspects of the bill, sec- 
tion 108, 109, and 110, could be carrying 
on their separate discussions and arrive 
at some agreement, if they can do so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
chairman will permit me, however, the 
Chair was about to lay before the Sen- 
ate the committee amendment and make 
it the pending business. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment is 
the pending business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I do not think it has 
been presented to the Senate yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk has not reported it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it would 
be the view of the Senator from Alaska, 
as well as the Senator from Michigan, 
that if by unanimous consent we could 
withhold making that the pending busi- 
ness and go ahead and listen to the Sen- 
ator from New York, that would be the 
parliamentary situation we would like 
to have. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
with this colloquy, under the rules, with- 
out interfering with any other rights or 
privileges of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that is a 
marvelous way to resolve it. 

Mr. President, I would like to refer to 
the statement in the committee report, 
on page 4, entitled “Anti-impoundment 
language.” Though I recognize that the 
committee’s anti-impoundment lan- 
guage has already been adopted, of 
course it is only part of the bill, and the 
bill has not yet been adopted. There- 
fore, I believe it is still open to colloquy 
and interpretation by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I note the specific ex- 
planation of the committee of that so- 
called anti-impoundment language to be 
as follows: 

The committee has added this language 
to the bill to insure that all funds appropri- 
ated herein shall be obligated except as 
specifically provided by law. 


So far so good. I quote again: 

It is the intent of the committee that all 
funds be available for obligation except 
those for which a specific reservation has 
been provided in this bill or those which 
may legally be withheld under the Anti- 
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Deficiency Act or other specific statutory 
authority, 


Mr. President, the words that trouble 
me are the words “other specific au- 
thority,” and a case in point relates to 
an appropriation already made, which 
would be continued by this joint resolu- 
tion, relating to the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, about which we have had 
much debate, providing some $239 odd 
million, which the administration has 
refused to spend. Indeed, a court has 
now ordered it spent. 

Be that as it may, this is the language 
which I want to be sure does not allow 
interpretation by the administration 
which would permit impoundment. 

Let me make clear to my colleagues 
the provision of Anti-Deficiency Act 
which is referred to in the committee 
report, because the following relates to 
impoundment, or reserves, so-called: 

To provide for contingencies or effect sav- 
ings whenever savings are made possible by 
or through changes in requirements, greater 
efficiency of operations, or other develop- 
ments subsequent to the date on which such 
appropriation was made available. 


My specific question to the most dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is this: Do we or do we 
not include in the phrase in the report. 
“other specific statutory authority,” bills 
of a general import, for example a debt 
ceiling bill or the Economic Stabilization 
Act? The President has invoked the idea 
of impoundment as based upon general 
authority, for example, to stabilize the 
economy of the country under the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act, or to maintain 
a given debt limit. We have not passed 
the debt limit bill yet, but of course, we 
have one on the books today and we will 
undoubtedly pass the pending one. I be- 
lieve the committee intends the words 
“specific statutory authority,” as con- 
tained in this report, to mean a particu- 
lar reference to the particular appropria- 
tion under consideration by the President 
for impoundment? 

As I have no idea of the whole range 
of statutes of the United States, there 
may be statutes in which we give the 
President, specifically, pinpointing it to 
a particular kind of appropriation, the 
right to expend or withhold appropria- 
tions. 

It is that point on which we should be 
clear, certainly as to the intention of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it is 
my belief, and I think it was the intent 
of the Member who offered this amend- 
ment, and also that it was the con- 
sensus and the intent of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that all funds be avail- 
able for obligation except those for 
which a specific reservation has been 
provided in this bill or those which may 
legally be withheld under the Anti- 
Deficiency Act or other specific statu- 
tory authority. 

We point out specifically the Anti- 
Deficiency Act, and then we say “or 
other specific statutory authority.” This 
section will apply to all funds, unless some 
appropriation comes under one of these 
specific exceptions, where the power is 
granted by these separate acts to the 
President to withhold or to impound. 
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The whole purpose of this is to un- 
dertake and to require the President to 
spend all moneys that are presently ap- 
propriated and which this continuing 
resolution would carry forward to Sep- 
tember 30. 

It is impossible for me to cite all of the 
applicable statutes. If there is a specific 
statute granting specific power to the 
President to withhold funds then he 
may do so. . 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that is excellent. However, may I again 
emphasize the meaning of the word 
“specific” which relates to a statute 
which has reference to the particular 
appropriation which the President seeks 
to impound. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the lan- 
guage here, and that is the way I would 
interpret it. I believe that this is the 
interpretation that the Appropriations 
Committee had in mind. I believe that 
this is the interpretation that the Sen- 
ate had in mind on the agricultural bill 
which was passed on yesterday. Unless 
some specific statute would authorize 
the President to withhold the funds, it 
was the intent of the Senate that this 
procedure be followed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much. I think that is essential. 

There is another matter on which I 
would like to inquire. 

This relates to the level of expendi- 
ture for Labor, HEW items, when the 
current rate is the operative provision 
which is referred to on page 2 of the 
committee report. The report states: 

In reference to continuing projects and ac- 
tivities covered by the Department of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, financed 
under continuing resolution during fiscal 
year 1973 (P.L. 93-334), the proposed resolu- 
tion defines “current rate” as that estab- 
lished by the continuing resolution which, 
in general, appropriated the amounts at a 
rate for operations equal to the lower of the 
rate passed by the House or the Senate in 
H.R. 15417, the first vetoed appropriation bill 
for the Department of Labor-Health, Edu- 


cation, and Welfare and Related Agencies, 
for fiscal year 1973. 


The words “current rate” appear in 
this particular bill that we are consider- 
ing today as it relates to the Department 
of Labor, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at page 4, lines 6 through 13. 

When called upon to explain this very 
provision in the continuing resolution, 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the other body said the 
following, and I want to be sure that 
here our Appropriations Committee is 
undertaking the exact same interpreta- 
tion. The Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayu), who has been very active in this 
matter, has been called to the Chamber 
so that he may also comment if he feels 
further clarification of this colloquy is 
needed. . 

Representative MaHon said: 

‘THE CURRENT RATE FOR PROGRAMS UNDER 

LaBoR-HEW Acr 

Mr. Speaker, we are familiar with the spe- 
cial technical words—shall I say, “words of 
art’’—contained in the continuing resolution. 
The only changes in the continuing resolu- 
tion now before us, as compared with pre- 


vious. years, pertain to programs under the 
Department of Labor, Health, Education, and 
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Welfare and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, With the passage through the House of 
the fiscal year 1974 Labor-HEW bill expected 
today, the going rate for operations will be 
the more restrictive of the House-passed rate 
and the current rate. The current rate is not 
considered to be the actual current level of 
operations. That level would not be indica- 
tive of the fiscal 1973 rate intended by Con- 
gress for those programs, because over a bil- 
lion dollars of those funds have been im- 
pounded. 

Therefore, for the purposes of the programs 
under the Labor-HEW Act, the “current rate” 
is defined as that established by the con- 
tinuing resolution for fiscal 1973—which is 
much higher than the actual ongoing rate— 
namely, a rate of operations equal to the 
lower of the rate passed by the Senate or the 
House in H.R. 15417, the first vetoed bill. 


May I point out to the chairman of the 
committee the importance of this arises 
out of the fact that the President has 
impounded money and refrained from 
spending money, as for example, health 
and education items. The actual spending 
has been lower than the level called for 
by the Congress. 

As I understand the explanation of 
Representative Manon, and if our Ap- 
propriations Committee espouses the 
same position, the rate of expenditure 
provided for in the act when the “cur- 
rent rate” is used is to be the lower of 
amounts passed by the House or Senate, 
in H.R. 15417, the first vetoed 1973 La- 
bor, HEW appropriations bill, rather than 
the actual rate the administration has 
been spending at, because the actual rate 
refiects impoundments and failures to 
spend which we have challenged. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that there is no issue 
whatsoever between Representative Ma- 
Hon’s interpretation and that contained 
in the measure which the Senate has en- 
acted. And it is so stated very specifically 
in the report. They defined it exactly as 
the Senator did in his interpretation of 
the report language. And the issue was 
not raised before the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I might comment on the situa- 
tion we have in the matter in which the 
Senator from Alaska is interested. 

I ask unanimous consent to take up out 
of order an amendment dealing with the 
continuing resolution on the foreign mili- 
tary and economic assistance. 

I have presented it to the chairman, 
and I understand that there was con- 
siderable problem in the committee and 
it was overlooked in the committee. I 
understand that the chairman has no ob- 
jection to presenting it for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. It would be very 
helpful if we could do it before we de- 
bate the Case-Church matter, which I 
anticipate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, strike out lines 7 through 16 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

activities (other than those authorized by 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
as amended), for which provision was made 
in section 108 of Public Law 92-571, as 
amended, and such amounts shall be avail- 
able notwithstanding section 10 of Public 
Law 91-672 and section 655(c) of such 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

On page 8, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following: 

(f) Such amounts as may be necessary to 
continue to pay the salaries of personnel 
carrying out the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, as amended, on the date of enact- 
ment of this joint resolution and essential 
expenses related thereto, and such amounts 
shall be available notwithstanding section 10 
of Public Law 91-672 and section 655(c) 
of such Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. The 
provision of this subsection or subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed 
to provide appropriations to commence or 
continue any program, project, or activity 
under either such Act. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple propositon. This arises 
out of the fact that during the past year 
we have had no authorization whatso- 
ever. There has been a continuing resolu- 
tion for the entire year. There has been 
no appropriation, either. There has been 
a continuing resolution. There has neith- 
er been an appropriation bill in the usual 
form nor an authorization on the mili- 
tary assistance. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
simply to say that. through the life of 
this continuing resolution these two pro- 
grams will receive all salaries and neces- 
sary expenses, but not authority for 
additional program obligation. 

There is about $4.2 billion in the pipe- 
line for that purpose, or something ap- 
proximating that. 

The reason for this amendment is that 
if we do not give Congress an opportu- 
nity to pass an authorization or appro- 
priations bill, it will continue under the 
continuing resolution as it did last year. 
The Senate has already passed a military 
authorization bill and we are in the 
process of passing the economic. This has 
not been concluded. However, I do not 
anticipate any particular difficulty. 

I do not think there should be a great 
problem. I would hope that this could 
be adopted simply so as to enable us to 
resume the traditional authorization and 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a complete statement of my 
position on this amendment be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT ON CONTINUING RESOLUTION 

I hope that the Senate will amend the con- 
tinuing resolution to limit the funds for 
the foreign aid and military sales programs 
to salaries and necessary expenses, 
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The foreign aid program, economic and 
military, has been funded through a continu- 
ing resolution for the entire fiscal year. In 
the last year and a half the Senate has 
defeated two foreign aid authorization bills. 
A high controversial military aid authoriza- 
tion bill passed the Senate earlier this week 
by only a small margin. The Administration 
of course seeks to keep these programs going 
as usual, in spite of the fact that authorizing 
and appropriations bills were not passed for 
the 1973 fiscal year. 

Traditionally, continuing resolutions have 
not been used to fund programs indefinitely 
when passage of regular authorizing legisla- 
tion is so doubtful as has been the case with 
foreign aid for the last year. The use of con- 
tinuing resolution authority to keep this con- 
troversial program alive when Congress would 
not fund it through the regular process has 
subverted normal legislative procedure and 
has undermined the role of both the Foreign 
Relations and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. The Executive Branch has gotten the 
money it wanted for a controversial program 
without being subjected to the restraints 
that Congress usually imposes through these 
bills. And the prospects for policy and fund- 
ing-level disputes on foreign aid between 
Congress and the Executive Branch are even 
greater this year than in the past. 

Once a new fiscal year is started and a 
continuing resolution is passed to keep the 
foreign aid programs going as usual, it will 
be very difficult to close the door to con- 
tinued funding regardless of how much trou- 
ble the program encounters in the authoriza- 
tion and appropriations processes. The usual 
arguments will be made that “to cut the pro- 
gram off now will throw thousands of peo- 
ple out of their jobs,” and so on. 

The only way to make the Executive 
Branch bargain seriously on foreign aid bills 
is for Congress to refuse to allow any new 
program money in the continuing resolu- 
tion for the Foreign Assistance Act and Mili- 
tary Sales Act programs, but allow only 
money for salaries and essential expenses. 
There is now $4.2 billion in the foreign aid 
pipeline and cutting off new program money 
will certainly not end the flow of foreign aid. 
And it would not effect military aid to South 
Vietnam or Laos, which is funded out of the 
Defense budget. 

If the Executive Branch gets all of the 
money for foreign aid it wants through the 
continuing resolution, there will be no incen- 
tive for it to seek of authorizing and 
appropriations bills. It is quite possible that 
the end result of passing this continuing 
resolution as it is will be to extend the life 


of this costly program for another year by 
Congressional default. I hope the Senate will 
not open the door to that possibility. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, what 
would be the expiration date of the 
amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would simply 
mean that through the entire life of this 
continuing resolution, they would get sal- 
aries and necessary expenses. 

Mr. YOUNG. Through the life of the 
continuing resolution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Through the life of 
this continuing resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we are 
attempting to contact the Senator from 
Texas to determine his attitude concern- 
ing this amendment, and I would suggest 
the absence of a quorum while we are 
awaiting his arrival. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator would allow the 
chairman to speak before we do that. 

Mr. STEVENS. I withdraw my request 
for a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT). 

THE ANSWER MUST BE NO 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, to me it 
is unthinkable that the Senate would 
authorize the continuation of the bomb- 
ing in Cambodia for another 6 weeks— 
or even another 6 days. 

This is not simply a matter of the will 
of the Congress versus the will of the 
President. 

It is a dangerous, reckless lunge in the 
direction of continuing war rather than 
peace. 

It is a deliberate, unconscionable wast- 
ing of more human lives in a futile 
cause. 

Have we learned nothing from the 
lessons of the past few years in the pro- 
longation of this abominable war? 

A majority of the American people 
have signified in the public opinion polls 
that they want this bombing stopped— 
now. 

A majority of both Houses of Congress 
have voted that they want this bombing 
stopped—now. 

A majority of other civilized countries 
of the world and decent people every- 
where want to see this bombing stop- 
ped—now. 

Now to compromise a position firmly 
established is to enact another Gulf of 
Tonkin. 


In the eyes of the people, we will, if we 
accept such a compromise, appear to be 
ratifying the inhumane destruction, the 
illegal extension of warfare, the never- 
ending nursing of corrupt, inept dictator- 
ships and all the other horrors that have 


preceded in Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. 

Until now, the President had no con- 
gressional authority whatsoever for his 
military adventures in Cambodia. The 
Congress even wrote into law a denial 
of any U.S. commitment to the defense 
of Cambodia in spite of our provision of 
military aid. 

Now we are at the start of the road to 
the very commitment we have pre- 
viously opposed. 

The proposed amendment would cut 
off funds, but only after six weeks of 
heavy bombing. And from past exper- 
ience, how can we believe that the bomb- 
ing would really end on August 15? 

Right now we are bombing Cambodia 
each month at a rate roughly equal to 
that in any previous year. And yet the 
military situation has not improved; in 
fact, it is probably worse than when 
the Senate first passed restrictive legis- 
lation. 

There is no evidence that the various 
Cambodian factions are any closer to an 
agreement. There is no evidence that 
bombing by itself can hasten negotia- 
tions. 

After all, Cambodia is caught up in a 
civil war. There is the Lon Nol faction, 
huddled in Phnom Penh and unable for 
the past 18 months to make any military 
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headway. And there are the pro-Sihan- 
ouk opposition groups and the anti- 
Sihanouk opposition groups. The North 
Vietnamese provide some logistical sup- 
port, but only a few thousand combat 
soldiers. 

Cambodia today is like South Vietnam 
in 1964. We must not make the same 
mistake again. 

For 7 years we were asked to give the 
President more time. More bombing was 
always offered as the best way to spur 
negotiations to peace. 

I reject that notion now, as I have in 
the past. Now is the time to say no. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Risicorr). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BinENn) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “Yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 43, as follows: 
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Abourezk 
Allen 
Bayh 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Hughes 
Case Humphrey 
Chiles Inouye 
Church Kennedy 
Cranston Long 
Eagleton Mansfield 
Eastland McClellan 
Ervin 
Fulbright 


Mondale 


Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Wiliams 
McGovern 

Metcalf 
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NAYS—43 


Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Javits 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Moss 
Packwood 
NOT VOTING—9 


Hartke Stafford 
Johnston Stennis 
McClure Weicker 

So Mr. FuLBRIGHT’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the next committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Aiken 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Cook 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 
Dominick 


Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Biden 
Clark 
Cotton 


RETIREMENT OF KENNETH E. BE- 
LIEU, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to address a few remarks concerning the 
retirement of Kenneth Belieu as Under 
Secretary of the Army. We truly owe a 
special tribute for the numerous contri- 
butions made by Secretary Belieu to the 
Nation. 

Ken has had an outstanding record as 
a citizen-soldier. Through his untiring 
efforts, he has played a major role in the 
assistance of our Army’s transition to- 
ward a peacetime posture. Throughout 
the many years I have known and worked 
with him, I can attest to his intense con- 
cern for the soldier, as well as his unceas- 
ing and dedicated devotion to the Army. 
He has, in my opinion, contributed as 
much as any man to enhance the rela- 
tions between the Army, the Congress, 
and other governmental agencies. The 
greater the task—the graver the respon- 
sibility; Ken has always been capable of 
maintaining a personable and very hu- 
man touch. 

Mr. President, it was with regret that 
I learned of Secretary Belieu’s retire- 
ment. His devoted service should not go 
unnoticed. I know that there are many 
here who share my feelings and for all 
of us here, I wish him every success in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief biographical sketch of Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, Under Secretary of the Army. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BioGRAPHY—KENNETH E., BELIEU, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Kenneth E. BeLieu, Under Secretary of the 
Army, was born in Portland, Oregon, Febru- 
ary 10, 1914. He attended Roosevelt High 
School in Portland (’33) and the University 
of Oregon (’37) at Eugene, Oregon and sub- 
sequently the Harvard Business School Ad- 
vanced Management Program ('55). 

Mr. BeLieu was sworn in as Under Secre- 
tary of the Army on 22 September 1971. 

In 1940, after three years of business in 
Portland, he volunteered for active duty as 
a Second Lieutenant in the Infantry. By 1945, 
he had participated in the Normandy Land- 
ing and campaigns in France, the Battle of 
the Bulge, Germany and Czechoslovakia. He 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, Purple Heart and 
Croix de Guerre. 

Following World War II, he served in vari- 
ous assignments with the Army in the War 
Department and Department of the Army 
General Staff. In 1950, during the Korean 
Conflict, he lost his left leg below the knee 
as a result of wounds received in combat. 
Upon his discharge from the hospital he was 
assigned to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army where he served as Executive Officer 
to two Secretaries of the Army before his re- 
tirement as a Colonel in 1955. 

From 1955 to 1960, BeLieu was a profes- 
sional staff member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the first Staff Director 
of the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences Committee and at the same time was 
Staff Director of the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

In February 1961, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Installations 
and Logistics. In February 1965, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Navy. While 
in the Navy Mr. BeLieu was awarded the 
Navy’s Distinguished Public Service Award. 
He returned to private life in July of 1965. 

During the period of July 1965 to January 
1969, Mr. BeLieu held positions as Executive 
Vice President, President and Member of the 
Board of the Leisure World Foundation, 
Laguna Beach, California; Member, Defense 
Science Board; Member of the Board of Ad- 
visors, Ryan Aeronautical Corporation and 
Continental Motors; and Member, Technical 
Advisory Board, RCA. 

On January 21, 1969 Mr. BeLieu was ap- 
pointed by President Nixon as Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for Congressional Rela- 
tions, the position he held until he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. BeLieu and his family reside in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the permission of the 
Senator from Florida, for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas. I have had many, many 
personal contacts with Kenneth BeLieu 
over the years. He is a close personal 
friend. I have come to think of him as 
one of the most able public servants in 
all of government, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for permitting me to proceed. 

Mr. President, I associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas and the distinguished 
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Senator from Nevada. Over the years I 
have had many contacts with Kenneth 
BeLieu and many opportunities to ob- 
serve his work as a public official. He is 
truly a great American and truly a great 
public servant. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the resolution (H.J. Res. 
636) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1974, and for other 
purposes. 

CONTINUING RESOLUTIONS ERODE 
CONGRESSIONAL POWER 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Congress continues its laudable efforts 
to regain its rightful constitutional pre- 
rogatives, efforts in which I have whole- 
heartedly joined, and which I will con- 
tinue enthusiastically to support. The 
Congress has at last found the will to 
challenge the President’s war in South- 
east Asia, and we will continue to at- 
tach riders to any and all legislation that 
comes through the Senate until we suc- 
ceed in stopping the illegal bombing. 

In the Senate Watergate hearings, the 
committee is revealing to the public 
what the Congress has long known—that 
executive autocracy, far from fostering 
efficiency in Government, fosters instead 
a mentality that regards the Constitu- 
tion itself as an annoying obstacle to the 
quest for greater power. 

So there are signs that the Congress 
is no longer content to docilely bend to 
the wishes of the administration, and 
that is as it should be. But in one critical 
area the Congress is still failing itself 
and the American people. That critical 
area is appropriations and fiscal policy, 
perhaps the single most important power 
Congress holds. 

Today we are considering a continu- 
ing resolution to fund Government pro- 
grams until we get around to passing the 
necessary appropriations bills. The con- 
tinuing resolution is necessary, and I 
shall vote for it, but it should be recog- 
nized for what it is—an emasculation of 
congressional power. 

Continuing resolutions simply give 
Government agencies the same amount 
of money for the same programs author- 
ized for the previous fiscal year. They 
do not reflect any new congressional re- 
view of programs, any new perception 
of national priorities. Foreign aid has 
been operating on a continuing resolu- 
tion for 15 months. During that time 
there have been extensive hearings, and 
prolonged debate on foreign aid policy, 
which have contributed greatly to our 
understanding of the factors that should 
shape foreign aid programs in the post- 
Vietnam era. Yet all this discussion has 
been to no avail, for we have never been 
able to resolve the differences into an 
appropriations package, and have relied 
instead upon the lame answer of con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

In so doing, Congress abdicates its re- 
sponsibility, and contributes to the 
erosion of its power over the Federal 
purse. If the Congress does not take 
the responsibility of setting national 
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priorities, the Executive will, and its 
domination over the Congress will 
continue. 

I do not mean to unduly criticize the 
Appropriations Committees for their 
failure to get appropriations bills be- 
fore the Congress before the end of the 
fiscal year. As a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I well under- 
stand the frustrations of attempting to 
develop the Federal budget within a few 
short months. Nonetheless, we should all 
recognize that the appropriations process 
is in need of reform. 

As an initial step, we need to change 
the fiscal year to conform with the calen- 
dar year. Senator Macnuson. has recom- 
mended this change in his Federal Ap- 
propriations Reform Act (S. 1648), and 
today I am joining him as a cosponsor 
of that legislation. This bill will give the 
Congress time to thoughtfully consider 
authorizing and appropriating legisla- 
tion, rather than having to surrender to 
the last resort of continuing resolutions. 

But we cannot argue that, since these 
reform efforts are proceeding, we can 
afford to remain content with flimsy 
“answers” to budgetary problems, such 
as continuing resolutions. Continuing 
resolutions are prime examples of the 
Congress’ inadequacy to deal with tough 
political decisions, and lend credence to 
the claim that Congress is fiscally irre- 
sponsible. They are signs of weakness. 

I do not contend that the answer lies 
in the formation of small, all-powerful 
budget committees to exercise total con- 
trol of the budgetary process in the name 
of congressional responsibility and ef- 
ficiency. That is not necessarily the al- 
ternative to our present situation. 

But I do say that the Congress, no 
more than the Executive, can cover up 
its deficiencies with desperation meas- 
ures. When we rely upon continuing 
resolutions to fund Government opera- 
tions, we surrender our power of the 
purse. When we lose that power, we lose 
our credibility with the people, and our 
right to contest the present distortion 
of national priorities. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Thomas Dine, 
my committee staff assistant, be granted 
the privilege of the floor during the Sen- 
ate consideration of the pending resolu- 
tion in order to assist me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CHILES. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The com- 
mittee amendment is next in order. 

Does the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his amendment called up? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be called up out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
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of the amendment may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 8, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: Notwithstanding the fourth 
clause of subsection (b) of this section, ac- 
tivities of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for assistance to refugees 
in the United States (Cuban program); 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a language amendment to 
the continuing resolution. Under the pro- 
visions of the continuing resolution we 
would have to take the low figure of any 
bill that previously was passed by either 
House, or the budget request. This has 
to do with the Cuban refugee program 
that is presently in being. 

Under the budget request, the admin- 
istration proposes to set a phaseout time 
for the Cuban refugee program. The 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate is presently working on this re- 
quest. The bill has not come forward yet 
from Congress but the action of Congress 
probably will be different from the re- 
quest of the administration. 

To go forward with this matter, with 
the way it is phased will cause considera- 
ble cutbacks in the program in the State 
of Florida and in other States prior to 
the time Congress has an opportunity to 
work its will. 

This language states that it will con- 
tinue at the same funding level presently 
under existing law until we have a 
chance to work our wiil. 

I hope the distinguished chairman ac- 
cepts the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
point out the amount of the money in- 
volved. The difference between the 
budget request and what the present ap- 
propriation would be? 

Mr. CHILES. I think in the first quar- 
ter the phase-out cut would be approxi- 
mately $10 million. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the budget 
amount? 

Mr. CHILES. With respect to the par- 
ticular amount, we are talking about a 
reduction from $145 million to $90 mil- 
lion, under the budget request. Congress 
is going to work its will and determine 
the kind of phase-out we will haye, and 
the period of the phase-out. This would 
mean, if we pass a continuing resolution 
without such language, that we would go 
in with the administration request, which 
is a simple request and would cost ap- 
proximately $10 million reduction in the 
first quarter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How tong would it 
take to phase out the program? 

Mr. CHILES. We are talking, general- 
ly, about a 5-year phase-out of the pro- 
gram. But it is the formulation of how 
we are going to phase it out. There was 
legislation on the floor of the Senate last 
year. There was a proposal to cut out the 
program entirely. By the overwhelming 
vote of 77 to 13, the Senate would not 
consider the concept of cutting the pro- 
gram. 
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Now we are talking about a phase-out 
of the program. I think Congress is go- 
ing to work out something with respect 
to a phase-out. But we should not take 
the budget figure until Congress works 
its will. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., There is only a small 
difference between what the Senator 
proposes and what is in the budget as it 
now stands. Is that fatal in any way to 
this program, or does it do great harm? 

Mr. CHILES. It does great harm to the 
plans of the State of Florida in trying to 
determine whether they are going to 
have to take up this burden or when they 
have to take up the burden. 

I think that if Congress is talking 
about doing something, or when it would 
take effect, if Congress is going to do 
it, or the priority we have. in action on a 
particular request, you are immediately 
going to cause a cutback of the program, 
and that would do great harm to the 
State of Florida in trying to budget their 
taxes, because they will have to take up 
the slack of this program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The continuing res- 
olution continues until September 30. Of 
course, we could possibly extend it by 
another continuing resolution. 

Mr. CHILES. As the distinguished 
chairman knows, we will not apply any 
great big figures if we are talking about 
a reduction of $1 million a month that is 
to be picked up by Florida. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator would 
like a continuation of this program at 
the present level, to give his State the 
opportunity to prepare itself to meet the 
situation that is imminent, or that will 
likely occur, and they will not have to 
Pick up the burden they now carry? 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida and 
hope that it will be accepted. 

The Subcommittee on Refugees, which 
I serve as chairman, has had certain 
oversight responsibilities regarding Cu- 
ban refugees, and has this particular 
situation under continuing study. 

I hope that the subcommittee as a 
whole will support the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. I am also hopeful 
that this year and in the future we will 
be able to gain an insight from both the 
Senators from Florida as to how we can 
best handie this particular problem. 

I think there is a general feeling with- 
in the Senate, and one which I have long 
felt, that there should be some kind of a 
phasing out of the program generally I 
understand this is also the administra- 
tion’s position. But I think the Senator 
from Florida is quite correct in recog- 
nizing that so far too little planning has 
gone into an equitable phasing out 
program. 

I am hopeful that the Appropriations 
Committee will give it its consideration. 
I hope the Senator from Florida will 
assist us in trying to devise new direc- 
tions that will not put an undue burden 
on the people of Florida, who have ac- 
cepted so much responsibility, which is 
really a national responsibility, as Presi- 
dent Johnson suggested in his statement 
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welcoming additional refugees in 1965. 
Voluntary agencies have placed the Cu- 
ban refugees in other communities, and 
they have benefited from the program, 
as well. But the heaviest impact of the 
refugees has fallen on Florida. 

Great issues have to be resolved in 
trying to insure that the people who have 
escaped in many instances, and who 
have been permitted to leave in others, 
are going to find new opportunities for 
new homes in this country. 

I share the feeling of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that over a reasonable 
period of time we should be able to phase 
this program out, but for the immediate 
time, until the committee is able to give 
the problem the kind of consideration 
which it is so important to give to it, I 
would hope the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Florida would be accepted. I 
think, from the humanitarian stand- 
point, it is necessary. I hope the Senate 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr: CHILES. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his remarks. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youns). 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I would 
like to get the fioor in my own right. 

Mr. CHILES. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this has 
been a necessary and worthy program 
which has been going on for 10 years or 
more. There comes a time when it should 
be phased out. Under the continuing res- 
olution $90 million is available for it. The 
effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida is to increase that amount 
to $145 million, or the same amount we 
have been putting into it for a long time. 
There comes a time when we have to 
phase it out. 

I would certainly oppose the amend- 
ment. It was not offered in the commit- 
tee. No hearings were had on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I understood the Sen- 
ator from Florida to say the increase was 
$10 million. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I did not 
understand what the Senator from North 
Dakota said. 

Mr. YOUNG. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be to raise the amount in the 
continuing resolution from $90 million 
tc $145 million. There has been no hear- 
ing on it at all. I think there should be 
a hearing when we increase the appro- 
priation by this amount. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, there is 
merit to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Florida. I do believe that 
we should have more time to study it. 
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However, I would be willing to ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays be vacated and that we have 
a voice vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, we could agree to 
take the amendment to conference. The 
amendment has to be worked out. If that 
is satisfactory, we would be willing to ac- 
cept the amendment and take it to con- 
ference and see what we can do with the 
situation. 

I am not enthusiastic for it. However, 
we do have problems that cannot be 
covered in the broad, general aspect of 
things. They have to be dealt with indi- 
vidually. 

The Senator from Florida does have a 
problem in his State. 

Mr. President, I would be perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference and see what we 
could do, if that is agreeable with the 
ranking minority member. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, that is 
agreeable with me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
would be willing to accept the amend- 
ment and take it to conference. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I hope that by the time he gets to 
conference he has more enthusiasm for 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I hope that the Sen- 
ator from Florida will furnish me some 
information that will arouse my enthusi- 
asm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to vacating the yeas and nays 
on the amendment? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
(putting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
sider an amendment I wish to offer on 
my own behalf and on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Harry F, BYRD, JR.). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
offers on behalf of himself and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, Jr.) the 
following amendment, 

At the end of the bill insert a new section: 

Sec.—. None of the funds herein or here- 
after appropriated under this joint resolu- 
tion or heretofore appropriated under any 
other Act may be expended for the purpose 
of providing assistance of any kind, directly 
or indirectly, to or on behalf of North Viet- 
nam, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is self-explana- 
tory. It would affect any operation under 
this joint resolution or any previous ap- 
propriation; it would bar the use of such 
funds for the purpose of providing as- 
sistance of any kind to North Vietnam. 

There may come a time when Con- 
gress will be asked to consider a program 
for economic aid in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of Indochina, includ- 
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ing North Vietnam. As of now, however, 
that case has not been presented and no 
justification has been given. Congress at 
this point is groping for facts concern- 
ing either the nature of such program or 
what it would accomplish. 

The elected representatives of the peo- 
ple should be sure that no program of 
this character is initiated in Indochina 
without a full und detailed presentation 
being made to Congress, and without a 
congressional decision as to whether such 
a program serves our national interests. 

I oppose the United States becoming a 
kind of Santa Claus for Hanoi. It should 
not be the unilateral obligation of the 
American people either to rehabilitate 
or to reconstruct enemy territory. With 
this proposition I am certain that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people agree. As to my own State of 
Idaho, I have no doubt but that nearly all 
of the people agree. 

This is not to say, Mr. President, that 
there are not a few of my own constit- 
uents who would disagree. I must count 
among them some who stood with me 
6, 7, and 8 years ago in my opposition 
to the war and to the American part in 
it. I can understand how some of these 
people now feel, particularly those who 
believe very deeply not only that Ameri- 
can intervention was a mistake, but that 
the widespread bombing of North Viet- 
nam was morally indefensible. They see 
a kind of moral imperative now falling 
upon the American people to rebuild 
North Vietnam. 

On the other hand, such an under- 
taking would only compound the error 
of our original intervention and glue us 
inescapably into the politics of the area 
for many, many years to come. 

Mr. President, a constituent wrote to 
me earlier this year protesting my op- 
position to a unilateral American pro- 
gram designed to reconstruct and reha- 
bilitate North Vietnam. Because her let- 
ter and my reply were pertinent to this 
issue, I should like to read into the Rec- 
orp the reply I wrote to her on February 
15, 1973. The letter is addressed to Elaine 
Durbin, 801 East Boise Avenue, Boise, 
Idaho. 

It reads as follows: 

Dear ELAINE: I can understand your con- 
fusion, if not your consternation, over the 
statement attributed to me in the Statesman 
to the effect that financing a reconstruction 
program in North Vietnam would “only com- 
pound the error” of our bombing. 

You raise the question of our “moral 
imperative” to assist in the restoration of 
North Vietnam. I’m not so certain any more 
about the relationship between government 
policy and personal conscience. For the mil- 
lions of Americans who deeply believed 
North Vietnam to have been the aggressor, 
the perpetrator of the war, and the reason 
for the loss of so many lives, and the destruc- 
tion of so much property, is it morally right 
that they should be taxed, against their will, 
to pay for the reconstruction of the land of 
the enemy? 

On the other hand, for those of us who 
believe that the United States mistakenly 
intervened in a Vietnamese civil war and 
brought great devastation upon all of Indo- 
china in the process, are our consciences 
assuaged by tax money extracted from us 
to underwrite a reconstruction program? I 
should think that Americans who feel as you 
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and I do about the war's tragedy could find 
our solace only through voluntary contri- 
butions to help rebuild hospitals and schools. 

You see, I believe the American Govern- 
ment must get out of Indochina—lock, stock 
and barrel. But that is not the policy of 
the Nixon Administration. The policy is to 
stay in Indochina by other means. The policy 
is to bolster the Thieu regime, which Nixon 
recognizes as the sole, legitimate government 
in South Vietnam, with military, economic 
and financial assistance, which will keep us 
deeply involved in the politics of that coun- 
try. The same thing is planned for Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and now—through the extension 
of government aid to Hanoi—for North 
Vietnam as well. Mr. Nixon hopes that the 
money we pay to the Hanoi government will 
keep it in line, thus holding the tenuous 
truce together for as long as he remains in 
the Presidency. 

I can't be a party to this scheme. When 
the French secured a truce in 1954, they 
seized upon the occasion to withdraw from 
Indochina, and gave up any further effort 
to control the indigenous people over whom 
they had exercised colonial rule for more 
than eighty years. The French quit trying 
to run Indochina, either directly or in- 
directly, either with guns or with money. 
As a result, France enjoys greater good will 
in the region than any other Western power. 

I am attaching two news releases. The 
first deals with my apprehensions over the 
“civilianization” of the same old, mistaken 
American policy in Indochina, together with 
the danger this entails of our renewed in- 
volvement in hostilities there, should fight- 
ing break out again. The second is a restate- 
ment of the reasons why I oppose a post-war 
foreign aid program borne primarily, if not 
solely, by the American Government. 

That is my position, it was a mistake for 
us to go there to fight in the first place. And 
it will “compound the error” for us to stay 
there now that the fighting has been 
suspended. 

Thank you for writing. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. President, together with the text 
of my letter, I ask unanimous consent 
that the enclosures to which I referred 
in the letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HASKELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There being no objection, the press 
releases were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Let Us Have No ILLUSIONS ABOUT PEACE 

(By Senator Frank CHURCH) 

We have fought the war with so many 
illusions; let us have no illusions about the 
peace. 

The ceasefire, at long last, brings the sec- 
ond phase of the Vietnamese war to a close. 
It permits the withdrawal of our remaining 
armed forces and the welcome retrieval of 
American prisoners of war. 

But it is no more than a truce, and it may 
last no longer than the earlier truce in 1954, 
when the French withdrew. A renewal of 
the fighting among the Vietnamese is prob- 
able, if not predictable, since none of the 
issues are resolved over which they fought 
for nearly a generation. 

Nonetheless, by extricating our uniformed 
forces, we succeed in withdrawing the flag. 
Whatever happens in the future between 
contending Vietnamese, we will have left the 
battlefield. The eventual outcome need no 
longer be assessed in terms of an American 
“victory” or “defeat.” 

Presumably, we have now learned, as the 
French before us, that civil war in Asia is 
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not susceptible any more to suppression by 
a Western army. As America's first winner of 
the Medal of Honor in Vietnam, a two-tour 
veteran said recently about that country, 
“Things haven't really changed much ... 
there.” 

Unfortunately, despite the lesson of the 
war, American policy hasn't really changed 
much either. Unlike the French, we have not 
seized the opportunity offered by the truce 
to get out of Indochina. Instead, the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government is busily en- 
gaged in designing new ways to keep us 
involved. 

We are told that ten thousand American 
civilian technicians and advisers, many under 
US. Defense Department contracts, will be 
recruited to stay on in South Vietnam, to 
work with Saigon’s armed forces. Four 
American consulate generals will replace 
existing U.S. headquarters. A thousand AID 
personnel will remain to administer con- 
tinuing assistance programs to bolster the 
Thieu regime. 

Thus does “Vietnamization"’ give way to 
“civilianization” of our continuing role in 
Indochina, the same technique, by the way, 
that American Presidents have used to pros- 
ecute the war in Laos for so many years. So 
we come around full circle to the rein- 
statement of the same kind of elaborate sup- 
port program which led to our original en- 
trapment in the Vietnamese war. 

The big question is this: If the fighting 
breaks out again, once our forces have left, 
and the Thieu regime falters under renewed 
attack, will the threat to the American tech- 
nicians and advisers remaining in Vietnam 
be used as an excuse for our re-entry into 
the war? American aircraft, after all, will 
still be poised on offshore carriers and at 
bases in Thailand, ready to respond to the 
President's command. 

Such a fateful decision must not again 
be left to the President and his generais 
alone, Congress must reassert its right to 
decide on war or peace, as the Constitution 
provides. In order to fortify that perogative 
against any further Presidential usurpation, 
it should be enacted, as a matter of law, 
that no funds can be spent for the purpose of 
resuming the war without the prior consent 
of Congress. 

This much assurance we must insist upon. 
Having done all that one country can do 
for another, the future of South Vietnam 
must now be left to the Vietnamese. 
Whether they stand or fall is now up to 
them. 


News RELEASE FROM: FRANK CHURCH, U.S. 
SENATOR, IDAHO 

WASHINGTON, February—Senator Frank 
Church said this week that he disagrees with 
President Nixon that foreign aid for the 
reconstruction of Indochina, including North 
Vietnam, should be borne primarily by the 
American Government. 

“After all,” Church said, “there are inter- 
national agencies equipped to do this task: 
The World Bank, The Asian Development 
Bank, the United Nations and the many 
voluntary relief organizations. Individual 
Americans who wish to contribute to the 
rebuilding of schools and hospitals, or who 
wish to send food and clothing, are free to 
do so.” 

President Nixon has yet to send to Oon- 
gress his request for money to finance a 
post-war reconstruction effort for Indochina, 
but he has mentioned, informally, a figure of 
around $7.5 billion over a five-year period, a 
substantial share of which would go to 
North Vietnam, 

“If Congress makes the mistake of funding 
the assistance program that President Nixon 
requests,” Church warned, “our government 
will remain directly and deeply involved in 
the political and economic affairs of Indo- 
china, and thus much more likely to be- 
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come ensnared in the war again should fight- 
ing be renewed.” 

“Whatever people who favored the war may 
think,” Church continued, “I haye no m- 
tention of saddling the American taxpayer 
with the reconstruction of North Vietnam. 
I would think that North Vietnam should 
iook to China and Russia.” 

“As for the other countries,” Church said, 
“we would do well to remember that their 
governments asked us to Intervene in their 
behalf. We substituted an American army 
for that of the South Vietnamese when 
Saigon’s forces were on the verge of collapse, 
and we fought a war for them at a heavy loss 
in American lives. Under these circum- 
stances, I can see no reason why it should 
be our sole responsibility to assume the cost 
of reconstruction.” 

“Furthermore,” said the Senator, “it 
strikes me that this is no time for us to be 
increasing foreign aid anywhere. This week 
the papers carried the news that President 
Nixon has again devalued the dollar—for the 
second time in 14 months. Erosion of inter- 
national confidence in the dollar is the di- 
rect result of our extravagant spending 
abroad. It can only be rectified by the sharp 
curtailment of foreign spending.” 

Last year, said Church, the United States 
sent abroad $30 billion more than it took in. 

“No country, however rich, can long sus- 
tain so great a financial hemorrhage. 

“In view of the President's action in cut- 
ting back domestic sperding,”’ concluded 
Church, “one would think that Congress 
would resist his requests to increase foreign 
spending. It is apparent, however, that the 
Administration intends to press very hard 
to obtain its new foreign assistance package 
for Indochina, including North Vietnam. 
Only the strongest outcry from the public 
stands any chance of prevailing against it.” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when it 
comes to the question of a program for 
reconstructing and rehabilitating the 
devastated countries of the Indochina 
region, there is a broader base on which 
to build a viable program than any sug- 
gestion that responsibility lies primarily 
with the American people. That base is 
worldwide, and it consists of all those 
countries which have an interest in the 
need for reconstruction. It lies with all 
those individual citizens, whatever their 
nationality, who voluntarily want to con- 
tribute to such an effort. And there are, 
Mr. President, many existing organiza- 
tions capable of carrying out their part 
of this task—the World Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, the United Nations 
and its dependent agencies, and the hun- 
dreds of voluntary private relief organi- 
zations throughout the world. Individual 
Americans who wish to contribute to the 
rebuilding of schools and hospitals in 
North Vietnam, individual Americans 
who, as a matter of conscience, wish to 
send food and clothing, are free to do so. 
The channels are available; many pri- 
vate and religious relief organizations 
are already at work. 

President Nixon has yet to send Con- 
gress his request for moneys to finance 
postwar reconstruction efforts for Indo- 
china—to be borne principally by the 
American Government. 

He has made his intention known to do 
this. He has mentioned informally a fig- 
ure of around $7.5 billion over a 5-year 
period, a substantial share of which 
would go to North Vietnam. He has also 
sent his chief aid diplomat, USAID’s 
Maurice Williams, to Paris for various 
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meetings with the North Vietnamese 
over the past several months. 

If Congress makes the mistake of fund- 
ing the assistance program, the assist- 
ance program that the President re- 
quests, our Government will inevitably 
remain enmeshed in the politics, the ecc- 
nomics, and the internal affairs of all of 
these governments in Indochina for the 
indefinite future. That will mean the 
continued civil warfare of the area, too. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Is clearing mines from 
the Hanoi harbor assistance directly or 
indirectly given on behalf of North Viet- 
nam, I would ask the Senator? 

Mr. CHURCH. The legislative record 
should make clear—and for this reason 
I am very glad the Senator raises the 
question—that this amendment would 
not, as I see it, impede the removal of 
mines. It has to do with the appropria- 
tion of money for the purpose of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of North 
Vietnam itself. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the Senator would 
permit me—I asked for a copy of his 
amendment and it reads: 

None of the funds herein or hereafter ap- 
propriated under this joint resolution or 
heretofore appropriated under any other Act 
may be expended for the purpose of provid- 
ing assistance of any kind, directly or in- 
directly, to or on behalf of North Vietnam. 


I have some serious question about 
that, and have raised them in the past 
on previous amendments of this kind. Is 
assistance provided to the North Viet- 
namese to include helicopters, jeeps, 


gasoline, and so forth, for the use of our 
graves registration teams in North Viet- 
nam? As I understand the agreement, 
the North Vietnamese must accompany 
the grave registration teams. We are pro- 
viding the transportation, pursuant to 
the agreement, and the gasoline, and the 
vehicles. Is that assistance to North Viet- 
nam or is it assistance for us? I would say 
that it is assistance to North Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. In answer to the able 
Senator from Alaska, it is our national 
purpose to discover the graves of those 
missing in action. It is to our advantage 
to see that that program is undertaken 
and fulfilled. It is of no aid and of no 
particular consequence to the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam that these graves 
are identified and that the MIA’s are ac- 
counted for. It is our goal and our in- 
terest. It is an American objective to see 
that this is done. 

So I think that the statement I have 
already made, and would like te com- 
plete, will clearly delineate the purposes 
of this amendment, and should thus 
leave no confusion over the answers to 
such questions. 

Mr. STEVENS. I did not mean to in- 
terrupt the Senator. If he wishes to fin- 
ish his statement now, I will ask some 
questions later. Perhaps I should ask 
unanimous consent that these questions 
appear in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing the completed statement of the 
Senator from Idaho, if he would like to 
do so. 

I do have one other question, though. 

Mr. CHURCH. I will be very glad to 
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oblige the Senator if he has another 
question. 

Mr. STEVENS. I recall vividly seeing 
the North Vietnamese commanders being 
brought into a central place by American 
helicopters to pursue the problem of 
working out some of the difficulties un- 
der the peace agreement. We provided 
that transportation to them. That cer- 
tainly was assistance to them, then. They 
could have walked. We wanted them 
there. I seriously question and I would 
ask the Senator if he does not question 
the reference in his amendment to “as- 
sistance of any kind”? 

Mr. CHURCH. That language seems 
to present no difficulty. I cannot imagine 
any Member of Congress contending that 
this provision of law had been violated 
because we furnished a helicopter to 
bring the negotiators of North Vietnam 
to the table to discuss violations of the 
truce. ‘That is part of the American ob- 
jective, and not anything that relates 
to the reconstruction or the rehabilita- 
tion of North Vietnam. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the distin- 
guished and senior Senator from Idaho 
very much. 

Mr. CHURCH. Therefore, I see no dif- 
ficulty in the language here. The pur- 
pose and the intent are the same. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator from Idaho 
indicated that the use of helicopters to 
bring in North Vietnamese negotiators 
would be carrying out the purposes of 
the United States. 

I want to challenge that. Surely, the 
agreement reached at Paris was a mutual 
agreement, with obligations and pur- 
poses on both sides. Presumably such an 
agreement is in the interest of the North 
Vietnamese as well as it is in the interest 
of the United States. Surely there have 
been instances when the North Viet- 
namese have accused the other side of 
violations. To bring North Vietnamese to 
a meeting to negotiate concerning such 
complaints would surely be in the in- 
terest of the North Vietnamese. So, I do 
not think the answer of the Senator from 
Idaho is quite satisfactory in that re- 
gard. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I cannot 
help suggesting that the Senator is look- 
ing for a semantic trap that really does 
not exist here. The agreement reached in 
Paris is, indeed, a separate and neutral 
piece of parchment to which several na- 
tions have affixed their signatures and, 
presumably, it represents the common in- 
terests of those nations to see that its 
terms are carried out. But that agree- 
ment is not North Vietnamese. This 
amendment has to do with a unilateral 
extension of American money for the 
purpose of reconstructing or rehabili- 
tating North Vietnam. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say to—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Now, any effort to im- 
plement the agreement relate to an ob- 
jective quite different from the purpose 
and objective of this amendment. There 
really is no confusion on that score. If 
this amendment were enacted into law, 
there would not be any confusion. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I would say, with all 
due respect and deference, that I would 
be more assured if that kind of language 
were used in the pending amendment 
rather than the broad, sweeping lan- 
guage which purports to preclude assist- 
ance of any kind, directly or indirectly. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Michigan and 
especially his contribution in raising the 
question, along with that of the able 
Senator from Alaska. If there is any am- 
biguity here, or if there is any possible 
ground for confusion as to the scope and 
application of the proposed amendment, 
it has been cleared up by the colloquy 
that has taken place on the floor of the 
Senate today. That, as all Senators know, 
forms part of the legislative history of 
the amendment. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, Con- 
gress would make a great mistake if it 
were to approve the funding of an assist- 
ance program, unilateral in character, 
that would glue us deeply and indefi- 
nitely in the politics and economics of 
these small countries. All of us know 
there is no assurance that the long civil 
conflict that has consumed the people of 
Vietnam for these many years, and now 
the people of Laos and Cambodia, is 
settled. There is no way for us to be cer- 
tain that the war will not break out 
again in all its fury, next month or next 
year. 

One thing is certain: If we stay there, 
with the large bureaucracy that is now 
planned, consisting of many thousands 
of American citizens, most of whom re- 
main under contract with the Pentagon, 
to administer this kind of bilateral pro- 
gram in South Vietnam, in Cambodia, in 
Laos, and in North Vietnam, the likeli- 
hood is greatly enhanced that we will be 
ensnared in the war once more should 
the fighting be renewed. 

Whatever the people who have favored 
this war may think, I have no intention 
of supporting an undertaking that would 
involve such a risk. I have no intention of 
saddling the taxpayers of this country 
with the price tag for reconstructing 
North Vietnam. 

In more realistic terms, I would think 
that the North Vietnamese would look 
first to their wartime allies, Russia and 
China. It was these countries and the 
smaller Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe who for years supplied the 
North Vietnamese with the tools and 
the weapons of war. Is it so unreason- 
able now to expect the North Vietnam- 
ese to look to their wartime allies for 
the implements of peace? Or, is it not 
in the general interest, if a lasting peace 
is ever to be achieved in Indochina, to 
attempt to construct a rehabilitation 
program upon a base that is worldwide, 


endeavor to rebuild these broken lands 
and to sustain them through the diffi- 
cult transition period that lies ahead? I 
should think so. In that general en- 
deavor, the United States, I am certain, 
would play its part. But the administra- 
tion’s planning and proposal that it is 
our primary responsibility to undertake 
to finance the reconstruction of enemy 
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territory is one that I cannot support, I 
think Congress is unwilling to support, 
and the American people overwhelm- 
ingly oppose. 

Whatever might be said on one side or 
the other in this issue, it must be clear 
to us all that this is no time for us to 
be increasing our foreign aid obligations 
anywhere. This week, as in every previous 
week these last few years, the newspapers 
carried the news that there is further 
erosion of international confidence in 
the American dollar. This decline is the 
direct result of our extravagant spending 
abroad. It can only be rectified by sharp 
curtailment of foreign spending, rather 
than adding still further to the cost of 
American foreign aid. 

Last year alone, the United States sent 
abroad $30 billion more than it took in. 
I submit that no country, however rich, 
can long sustain a fiscal hemorrhage of 
such proportions. 

So, whether one looks at this question 
from the standpoint of the narrower 
parameters of Indochina and the long 
and tragic war that has been fought 
there, or from the standpoint of the 
general economic situation confronting 
the United States today, the answer 
comes out the same: This amendment is 
in the public interest, and I hope it will 
find the favor of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate and become a part 
of the continuing resolution that now is 
pending before the Senate. I urge my 
colleagues to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield at this time to 
the distinguished cosponsor of the 
amendment, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, JR.). 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment offered today by 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH) and myself is similar to 
and virtually identical with the amend- 
ment offered by me and adopted by the 
Senate on April 5, 1973. The cosponsors 
of that amendment, amendment No. 76 
to S. 929, were the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Bayu) , the Senator from Del- 
aware (Mr. BIDEN), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Buckiey), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrd), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) , the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuurcH), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HorLINes), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hewtms), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domenici), and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES). 

I think it highly desirable that the 
pending amendment, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and the 
Senator from Virginia, be adopted by the 
Senate today. 

Mr. President, I offer a little back- 
ground: Meetings have been going on in 
Paris for a week or so between negotia- 
tors on the part of the United States 
and negotiators on the part of North Vi- 
etnam, looking toward an agreement as 
to the amount of money the United 
States will give to North Vietnam. 

Those negotiations are being carried on 
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with the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, as is proper. The legislative branch 
has nothing to do with the negotiations, 
as is proper. 

But once those negotiations are con- 
cluded, then the proper procedure is for 
the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider whether or not to appropriate the 
funds to carry out any agreements. 

My. President, it is important that the 
record show that the question of econom- 
ic aid for North Vietnam was not a part 
of the cease-fire agreement signed on 
January 27. 

To substantiate that statement, I 
again, as I did on April 4 and on April 5, 
invite the Senate’s attention to this fact: 
On January 26, in a discussion with a 
number of Senators at the Capitol, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger stated that the United 
States, in signing the cease-fire agree- 
ments made no commitments for eco- 
nomic assistance to either North or South 
Vietnam. He said that a commitment for 
economic aid is not a part of the cease- 
fire agreement. 

The negotiators did agree, he said, to 
give consideration in the future to help- 
ing the two countries, but, and this is im- 
portant— 

It was fully explained to both countries 
that any such proposal would have to go 
through the legislative procedures. 


So no commitment was made in the 
name of Congress; no commitment could 
be made in the name of Congress. 

Two very important points are in- 
volved in this question of taking tax 
funds, taking money out of the pockets of 
the wageearners of our Nation and turn- 
ing that money over to North Vietnam. 


Two vitally important questions are in- 
volved: One, what obligations, if any, 
does the United States have to pour addi- 
tional dollars into North Vietnam or 


Indochina; namely, Laos, Cambodia, 
North Vietnam, and South Vietnam; and, 
two, considering the deteriorating finan- 
cial condition of the United States, where 
there is unabated deficit spending, a con- 
tinuing rate of inflation, and the con- 
tinued devaluation of the dollar, car the 
United States afford to embark upon a 
gigantic and costly new program such as 
the rebuilding of Indochina? 

Although no price has yet been set, the 
cost over a period of years is bound to be 
tremendous. To get its foot in the door, 
the administration probably will move 
cautiously and not set the figure too 
high. 

But once the principle is established 
for providing economic aid to Indochina, 
and specifically to North Vietnam, the 
cost will escalate, just as did the use of 
American troops, which started at a few 
thousand and ended with a total ac- 
cumulative number of 2.5 million Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

We know through long years, long and 
suffering years, that Indochina is a quag- 
mire for men and material. I submit if 
we begin to pour American dollars into 
that area, it will be a bottomless pit. 

The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and me 
states as follows: 

None of the funds herein or hereafter ap- 
propriated under this Act or heretofore ap- 
propriated under any other Act may be ex- 
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pended for the purpose of providing assist- 
ance of any kind, directly or indirectly to or 
on behalf of North Vietnam. 


That is a clear-cut statement. It would 
prevent use of funds already appropri- 
ated; it would prevent the use of any 
funds appropriated under this act. Of 
course, what it does not do and what no 
law can do is to bind any future Con- 
gress. If any future Congress says the 
conditions have changed and a future 
Congress wants to change this legislation 
and appropriate, of course a future Con- 
gress can do so. But this would be a clear 
congressional statement that as of today 
Congress will not permit the spending of 
any tax funds for the economic aid of 
North Vietnam. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it just is 
not logical for the United States to un- 
dertake a new foreign aid program on 
top of the $9 billion which the United 
States is now spending each year in 
foreign aid. 

Those who favor economic aid to North 
Vietnam say that the case is similar to 
the end of World War II when the United 
States helped Germany, Japan, and 
Italy. Mr. President, there is no similar- 
ity whatsoever. 

At the end of World War II the aggres- 
sive governments of Japan, Germany, 
and Italy were destroyed. 

Those who brought on the war were 
eliminated from public office. Germany 
was crushed; she had no government. 
Japan was crushed; she had no govern- 
ment. Italy was crushed; she had no 
government. 

Of course, the victors, the Allies, had 
an obligation to establish governments 
in those countries, and they did just that, 
and the United States helped tremen- 
dously to put those countries back on 
their feet. 

But we do not have that situation in 
North Vietnam. North Vietnam today 
has the same aggressive, belligerent 
leadership it has had through the years. 
There is no difference in leadership in 
North Vietnam. As a matter of fact, 
North Vietnam proclaims that she has 
won the war. She does not regard her- 
self as being vanquished. She said she 
won the war. So if we give foreign aid 
to North Vietnam we would, in effect, be 
paying reparations, reparations to a 
country at whose hands the United 
States has suffered 53,000 dead and more 
than 300,000 wounded. Would we not be 
trying to achieve peace by bribery? 

What happens when the money runs 
out? As a matter of fact, the money, so 
far as the United States is concerned, has 
already run out. 

In the fiscal year which will end to- 
morrow, the Federal funds deficit of our 
Government will be $30 billion. The in- 
terest on the national debt—just the in- 
terest—will cost the American taxpayers, 
in the fiscal year beginning Sunday, $27.5 
billion. That is just the interest on the 
national debt. That is such a gigantic fig- 
ure that it is difficult to comprehend. 

But let me put it in perspective. Of 
every dollar of personal and corporate 
income tax paid into the Treasury by the 
hard-working men and women of our 
Nation, 17 cents goes for one purpose— 
to pay the interest on the national debt. 
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Yet at a time when we are running 
these huge Federal funds deficits—$30 
billion this year, nearly $30 billion last 
year, nearly $30 billion the year before, 
with $19 billion projected for the next 
year—we are talking about going into a 
new giveaway program, a new foreign aid 
program for North Vietnam. To me, this 
is neither wise nor logical nor sound. 

I think if the Senate approves this 
amendment today—and I hope it will— 
that will be another clear signal to the 
executive branch of our Government that 
the Congress is not going to approve tak- 
ing mcney out of the pockets of the 
American wage earners and turning that 
money over to North Vietnam. 

A clear message was sent to the execu- 
tive branch on April 5, when the amend- 
ment which I presented to the gold re- 
valuation bill was approved by a vote of 
88 to 3. 

I hope that this amendment today will 
be overwhelmingly approved. I know 
there are groups working in oppositon to 
it. I know the administration is opposed 
to it. But I think the people of the United 
States would favor this amendment. 

I get about Virginia a good deal. Per- 
haps Virginia is not completely typical 
of the United States, but I get around 
Virginia a good deal. I make a speech in 
Virginia twice a week, and in every speech 
I have made since this bill first came up 
in January, I have brought this point 
out: Are the American people, through 
their Congress, going to take money out 
of the pockets of the hard-working people 
of our Nation and turn that money over 
to North Vietnam? And wherever I go 
through Virginia, I get a very strong re- 
action against doing that. 

When I first presented an amendment 
similar to this on April 4, I thought it 
was very questionable whether we could 
win that fight. But the more one con- 
siders this matter, the more one con- 
siders the Government’s financial situa- 
tion, the more one considers what we 
would be doing if we tried to buy peace 
by bribery, the more apparent the logic 
of this amendment becomes. As I say, the 
vote on April 5 for an amendment simi- 
lar to this was 88 to 3. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the Senator’s yielding. I 
wish to compliment him and associate 
myself with his remarks. 

I, too, travel around Virginia, and I get 
the same response the senior Senator 
from Virginia has stated he receives. I 
believe that it is indicative of the feel- 
ing of the entire American people. They 
do not want us to reward an aggressor 
nation. To me, that is what we would be 
doing if we gave aid to North Vietnam. 

There are nations of the world that are 
bandit or gangster nations which prey 
upon their neighbors. I agree with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia that this situation is different from 
the conditions at the end of World War 
II, when we had complete submission and 
surrender by enemy nations with which 
we had been in conflict. 

Without infringing further upon the 
Senator’s time, I again compliment him 
upon the amendment and on the amend- 
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ment that he previously offered and 
which the Senate overwhelmingly 
adopted. I will join him in the hope that 
the Senate will do the same thing again. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia. I 
appreciate his strong support. I am 
grateful for his words. 

I think he has branded accurately the 
Government of North Vietnam as an ag- 
gressor nation. What he says is so cor- 
rect. If we go into a program of eco- 
nomic aid to North Vietnam, then we 
would be rewarding aggression. We would 
be inviting other countries to take ag- 
gressive steps, because when the United 
States ceases to be involved militarily, 
then we will go to their aid financially 
and provide billions of dollars. I think 
that would be a great mistake. I know of 
no logical reason why this country should 
further impose on the taxpayers by even 
considering a program of economic aid 
to North Vietnam. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcn) in presenting the amend- 
ment to the Senate. I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the Senate to adopt it. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask for the 
yeas and nays; but before doing so, I will 
need to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 


In my opinion, the concept involved is 
one of permitting the processes to work, 


I have serious questions about the 
amendment in the form now pending be- 
fore the Senate today. I feel that there 
are a great many things we are inter- 
ested in doing to assist North Vietnamese 
which are in our best interests. How- 
ever, it is still assistance to North Viet- 
nam. I refer to things such as cleaning 
the harbors of Hanoi. As a matter of 
fact, when they slowed down in one in- 
stance in their cooperation, we pulled 
off the mine sweepers and we stopped 
cleaning those harbors. 

I think that proves categorically that 
it was of assistance to North Vietnam 
for us to clean those harbors. 

I think it is of benefit to North Viet- 
nam for us to provide helicopter trans- 
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portation to the people who make up the 
North Vietnamese troop inspection force. 
I think it is of benefit to North Vietnam 
for us to provide helicopters to bring 
them down to Saigon for further talks in 
an effort to work out an agreement under 
the negotiations. 

Certainly an amendment that says that 
we cannot use any funds under this act 
or heretofore provided under any other 
act for the purpose of providing any as- 
sistance directly or indirectly to or in be- 
half of North Vietnam is a very sweeping 
amendment that may bring about the de- 
struction of the peace agreement we have 
already worked out. 

People are worried about going further. 
I am worried about keeping the peace. 
And I do not see that we should be in a 
position of making this record at this 
time on foreign aid. 

I probably voted against foreign aid 
of every kind more than the two spon- 
sors of the pending amendment. However, 
that is not the point. The point really 
is, do we give the executive branch the 
ability to deal with a crisis or do we send 
them a message that no one can under- 
stand? I certainly could not understand 
this if I were a young colonel sitting over 
in Vietnam and saw this language. If 
someone said to me, “Get that man down 
here from south of the line in Vietnam, 
because I am told he is willing to work 
out arrangement so that they will not 
keep bombing South Vietnamese cities” 
and asked for a helicopter to go get him, 
I do not know what I would do. 

I do not know what the Senator from 
Arizona would say. However, I would say, 
probably, “You cannot give any assist- 
ance to North Vietnam. You cannot have 
the helicopter.” 

Legislation of this type coming out 
of a body composed mostly of lawyers 
amazes me. Frankly, I intend to offer 
an amendment to make it the same as 
the amendment previously adopted by 
the Senator at the request of the Senator 
from Virginia. It was a very well written 
amendment. Even though I opposed it, 
it meant what it said. It said that no 
funds can be used for the purpose of 
providing assistance in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Democratic Republic of North 
Vietnam. 

I do not have that exact text before 
me. Perhaps the Senator from Virginia 
has. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, perhaps I had better read the text 
into the Recorp. It says: 

No funds made available by the Congress 
to any department or agency of the govern- 
ment may be obligated or expended for the 
purpose of providing assistance of any kind, 
directly or indirectly, to or on behalf of 
North Vietnam unless specifically authorized 
hereafter by the Congress. 


Mr. STEVENS. I was referring to the 
other amendment that reads “No funds 
can be used for the purpose of provid- 
ing assistance in the reconstruction of 
the Democratic Republic of North Viet- 
nam.” 

Mr. President, that is in the new sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. I was mis- 
taken when I referred to the Senator 
from Virginia’s prior amendment. How- 
ever, that amendment still had the lan- 
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guage added to it that said, “unless ex- 
pressly authorized by law.” 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is im- 
plicit in the pending amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would have been 
much happier if it were explicit in the 
pending amendment, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

The problem is again that we do not 

want to supply reparations. And I do 
not know of anybody in this body, in 
the other body, or in the executive 
branch that suggests specifically any 
type of aid or reparations to North Viet- 
nam. 
We have funds under this continuing 
resolution that deal with the Export- 
Import Bank, We have funds dealing 
with the international banks. Perhaps I 
do not understand the extent of the 
feelings of the Senator from Virginia or 
the Senator from Idaho. However, are 
we to say that we should not have Ex- 
port-Import Bank assistance worked out 
to start a viable trade pattern between 
our country and North Vietnam? 

That is what this amendment does to 
this continuing resolution. 

There is no authorized North Vietnam 
aid. There are authorized programs 
which would be of great assistance to 
the President and his people in trying 
to work out a new relationship with 
North Vietnam. Are we not to have the 
export-import assistance? Could we es- 
tablish an agreement whereby we could 
sell Fords out of Detroit, Mich., to the 
people in North Vietnam under export- 
import assistance? 

Could we work out an understanding 
where people could work out an agree- 
ment with the Bank to buy equipment or 
to buy wheat? 

Should we be in a position of putting 
an amendment in the continuing resolu- 
tion that covers the whole spectrum of 
what should be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, that says. no funds can be used 
directly or indirectly, or that the Export- 
Import Bank is prohibited from dealing 
with North Vietnam? Maybe Japan is 
working out a deal to sell some Hondas 
to North Vietnam. They are all over 
South Vietnam, and maybe it would im- 
prove the situation in Vietnam if they 
could work out some new trade relations 
between South Vietnam and North Viet- 
nam. 

However, this says that we cannot use 
any funds from the Government to assist 
anyone dealing with North Vietnam. 

I thought we were trying to work out 
peace. Why not put in a declaration of 
war? That is what this is. It says that 
we cannot directly use American funds 
to work out any new relationship with 
North Vietnam if the amendment carries. 

To me, this is not the thing for us to 
do. If the Senators want to do this, let 
them put it in original bills, and say it 
in a supplemental appropriations bill, 
that we cannot use funds for the récon- 
struction of North Vietnam. 

I can understand that. That sends the 
message that we do not want to use our 
money for that purpose. 

However, I cannot understand our say- 
ing that no funds under any program 
cannot be used to help anyone dealing 
with North Vietnam. That is what this 
says. 
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I wonder if the Senator from Virginia 
really means that we cannot work out a 
deal whereby the Japanese can sell 
Hondas to North Vietnam. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Jap- 
anese can sell Hondas to North Vietnam, 
providing they do not use the American 
taxpayers’ money to pay for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is debating the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wonder 
how we can bind the Congress in perpe- 
tuity on appropriations. I do not believe 
that we can enact legislation now to bind 
future Congresses on future appropria- 
tions bills. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator for his comments. 
I am not advocating this. I am pointing 
out to the Senator from Virginia that if 
this is agreed to, we could not help even 
in terms of trying to work out new rela- 
tionships through trade patterns. We 
could not use any Federal funds. 

We could not have anyone dealing, as 
I understand it, with anything that 
would bring about a resumption of any 
normal relationships with North Viet- 
nam, if this amendment passes on the 
continuing resolution. It is not the same 
as putting it on the gold bill. It is not the 
same as putting it on a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. This covers the whole 
spectrum of government. I just do not 
believe it is the place to do it. 

The Senator from Vermont is ab- 
solutely correct. I cannot understand 
why we have the words “or hereafter ap- 
propriated under this Act” in this bill. I 
do not know that we could hereafter ap- 
propriate any funds under this act, but 
it surely seems strange to me. 

The real problem is the penchant for 
this Congress and the Senate to so tie the 
hands of the executive branch that no 
meaningful relationship can be worked 
out; and it is amazing to me that some of 
the people who opposed our involvement 
in the war, who supported those people 
who went into Hanoi and made repre- 
sentations that we would assist in recon- 
struction, are in fact the ones who are 
now involved in sending a message like 
this, that we will not be involved in any 
way in any meaningful relationships that 
are involved in a peaceful situation. 

I do not believe in reconstructing North 
Vietnam by the use of Federal funds. I 
certainly do not. But, on the other hand, 
I do not believe in telling the administra- 
tion that it cannot use any Federal funds 
in any way to assist, directly or indi- 
rectly, the Republic of North Vietnam, 
when I thought our goal was to work out 
a peaceful relationship. 

We are, in fact, using Federal funds to 
deal with Russia; we are using Federal 
funds to deal with China; we are using 
Federal funds to deal with the Republic 
of East Germany. We are using Federal 
funds throughout the world in trying to 
assist in establishing trade patterns. 

I thought that was one of the premises 
of this Government, that if we could re- 
store normal trade relationships, perhaps 
following those relationships would come 
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peaceful coexistence throughout the 
world. 

But to put it on this bill, of all bills, 
absolutely ties the hands of the Federal 
Government in any way to use any funds 
to work out this peaceful relationship. I 
really do not understand it, particularly 
in the light of the fact that we must 
give them assistance if we are going to 
have them even come down to see us in 
Saigon. 

Does the Senator from Arizona seek 
the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
just wanted to ask a question of either 
the Senator from Alaska or the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The language used is “for the purpose 
of providing assistance of any kind to or 
on behalf of North Vietnam.” I have left 
out “directly or indirectly.” I can under- 
stand what the Senator from Alaska is 
getting at, but I think the words “for or 
on behalf of North Vietnam” are prob- 
ably the key words, because if we have to 
bring people from their government or 
their military to Saigon or any other 
place to discuss additional peace terms 
or what we can do about continued at- 
tacks on the North, I think that would 
be on behalf of South Vietnam and our- 
selves, and I see nothing to preclude the 
U.S. Government from doing that, and 
in no way would that be in violation, in 
my opinion, of this amendment. I would 
ask either Senator, particularly the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, if I am correct. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona is absolutely correct, 
and that point was made clear by the 
Senator from Idaho in his presentation, 
that the acts contemplated by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would not be covered 
by this proposal, because they would be 
for the benefit of South Vietnam or the 
United States, and therefore would not 
be affected by it. 

Mr. STEVENS, If I may ask the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, as far as clearing 
mines from Hanoi Harbor is concerned, 
I do not see how that is in our behalf. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That has already 
been accomplished. 

Mr. STEVENS. We do not have any 
further obligation to remove mines? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That, as I under- 
stand, was completed either yesterday or 
the day before, and all the minesweepers 
have been removed. 

Mr. STEVENS. I see. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

After the word “assistance” strike all that 
follows and insert “in the reconstruction of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam).” 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) be added as co- 
sponsors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator’s amend- 
ment says “funds herein or hereafter ap- 
propriated.” This is an appropriation 
bill, is it not? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. “None of 
the funds herein or hereafter appropri- 
ated under this Act.” 

Mr, TOWER. Under this act, right. I 
do not see why the term “hereafter” is 
included, because this is an appropria- 
tion bill. This is an act of appropriation. 
There is no authorizing legislation in 
this bill, is there? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. No. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TOWER. It seems to me the term 
“hereafter” is redundant; or is it meant 
to include any other appropriation bill 
we might enact in the future? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. We could 
not do that. There is no way in the world 
that this act can bind some subsequent 
Congress or any subsequent action by this 
Congress. 

Mr. TOWER. Can bind a future Con- 
arene or even this Congress, for that mat- 

er. 

Mr, HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Or even 
this Congress. 

Mr. TOWER: In other words, the Pres- 
ident might come to us next month and 
ask for authorization, and this would 
not bar us from authorizing the funds. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
right. If he comes before Congress and 
makes a good case, that would not pre- 
vent Congress from passing another act. 

Mr, President, I want to make clear 
that what this will do is prevent the use 
of any funds that have already been ap- 
propriated or any funds appropriated by 
this act, and that is as far as this act 
ny go, or any other act, for that mat- 

ir 

Mr. TOWER. That is the reason why 
Iam curious about the word “hereafter.” 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Well, the 
amendment was drafted by the Senator 
from Idaho. That was the reason I pul in 
Top request for a quorum call, to get him 

ere. 

Mr. TOWER. In the meantime, let me 
ask another question. What would be 
the effect on this amendment, if adopted. 
if the political reunion of North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam were achieved? 
What would be the effect on it? Would 
that mean it would bar aid to South 
Vietnam because it had achieved political 
reunion with North Vietnam? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I do not 
foresee that coming about during the life 
of this appropriation bill. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not foresee it, either, 
but nevertheless there is a provision in 
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the Paris Accords for a political settle- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Paris 
Accords were signed on January 27, and 
they have been violated so many times 
that none of us can count them. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand, and I 
would agree that it is not likely, but what 
if it were to occur? That is something 
we apparently desire, because that would 
mean there would be no more fighting. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the two 
Vietnams were united under the leader- 
ship of South Vietnam. This amendment, 
I think, would not apply. 

Mr. TOWER. In other words, this ap- 
plies to the political entity which is now 
North Vietnam? 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TOWER. I think that is import- 
ant to the legislative history and I thank 
the Senator from Virginia very much. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. If the re- 
unification took place under the leader- 
ship and under the Government of North 
Vietnam, then it would apply. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Has- 
KELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
a modification to my amendment to the 
Church-Byrd amendment which is now 
at the desk and I would ask that it be 
stated, so that everyone will know how 
it will read if the modification is agreed 
to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mod- 
ification will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

After the word “assistance,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “In the reconstruction or rehabili- 
tation of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (North Vietnam)”. 


Mr. STEVENS. It is my understand- 
ing that I do have the prerogative of 
modifying my amendment; is that not 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, the 
Senator has that right. 

Mr. STEVENS. Then I modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
is so modified. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
ask the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) if it is agreeable to him to 
accept my amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alaska is 
acceptable. I think it clarifies and makes 
more definite the purpose we seek to 
achieve in the original language. I am 
joined in that by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR.). 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
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ready for the vote on the amendment. 
I am not going to ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 
as modified, of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS.) . 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment, 
as modified by the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end therefor, immediately before 
the period, insert, “unless approved by Con- 
gress,” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I think 
there is general and genuine agreement 
in the Congress and, I might say, an 
agreement in which the administration 
has acceeded, that none of the funds 
heretofore appropriated are to be used 
for the reconstruction or rehabilitation 
of North Vietnam, at least without the 
approval of Congress. 

The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho reads that: 

None of the funds herein or hereafter 
appropriated. 


I think it is unfortunate to attempt 
to indicate what the Congress will, or 
will not do hereafter. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield at that point? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan did not read it in 
context, if I may say so. It reads, “None 
of the funds herein or hereafter appro- 
priated under this act.” Under this act. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Perhaps the Senator 
from Virginia can enlighten me but I 
do not understand, since this is an ap- 
propriation bill, how it would be possible 
to appropriate funds hereafter “under 
this act.” 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. This is a 
continuing resolution that we are dealing 
with. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately there seems to be some confu- 
sion, and I suggest that the language 
could be interpreted as a declaration of 
policy as to the future. I do not think 
such a policy declaration concerning 
funds appropriated in the future would 
be wise. What we should do, I believe, 
it to make clear that we do not intend 
that any of the funds that have been 
appropriated or are being appropriated 
by this legislation shall be used to recon- 
struct North Vietnam, unless hereafter 
approved by Congress. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator from 
Michigan yield at that point? 

Mr GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator’s amend- 
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ment simply seeks to make explicit what 
is already implicit. I have no objection 
to that. I would think it would be also 
acceptable to the senior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. I have no 
objection to it. As a matter of fact, that 
is the wording of an amendment which 
I presented on April 5. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that by reason of adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska, my amendment as offered is not 
in order, and that I shall have to present 
it in a slightly different form. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I modi- 
fy my amendment as follows: Instead 
of adding language at the end of the 
section, I propose that at the beginning 
o7 the section, before the first word, 
which is “none,” these words be insert- 
ed: “unless specifically authorized here- 
after by Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I believe 
this modification will circumvent a tech- 
nical parliamentary problem, and I un- 
derstand that it also meets with the ap- 
proval of the sponsors of the principal 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the clerk read the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho as it 
now appears? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As it would be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will so read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Unless specifically hereafter authorized by 
Congress, none of the funds herein or here- 
after appropriated under this act or here- 
after appropriated under any other act may 
be expended for the purpose of providing 
assistance in the reconstruction or rehabili- 
tation of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, (North Vietnam). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho, as amended. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bpen) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
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voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
ForD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLŁURE) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 259 Leg.] 
YEAS—93 


Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Huddleston 
Harry F., Jr. Hughes 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 
Cannon Inouye 
Case Jackson 
Chiles Javits 
Church Johnston 
Cook Kennedy 
Cranston Long 
Curtis Magnuson 
Dole Mansfield 
Domenici Mathias 
Dominick McClellan 
Eagleton McGee 
Eastland McGovern 
Ervin McIntyre 
Fannin Metcalf 
Fong Mondale 


NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—7 


Cotton Stafford 
McClure Stennis 


Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
williams 
Young 


Baker 
Biden 
Clark 

So Mr. CxHurcH’s amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the last committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
made a statement on April 5, 1973, at 
which time the Byrd amendment cover- 
ing the same subject matter as the 
amendment just pass: was under con- 
sideration, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 

Mr. President, I shall support the pending 
amendment, because it is in line with the 
statement made by Dr. Henry Kissinger when 
he met with a group of Senators in this 
building after his return in January, I be- 
lieve, and it is in line with statements made 
by the President of the United States, to wit, 
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that before any action was taken, the admin- 
istration would present to Congress any 
proposal which had been tentatively agreed 
to or which was under the most serious con- 
sideration at that time. 

But, Mr. President, in accepting or reject- 
ing the amendment, we will not dispose of 
the question of aid to North Vietnam or, 
indeed, to all of Indochina. That question 
will arise and arise again in the Senate until 
it is faced on the merits of the issue. That 
is as it should be; and that is as it will be. 
So, I want to set forth my position at this 
time on the substance of the question. 

I have already expressed my full support 
of the President’s negotiating effort which 
has brought about a tentative cease-fire in 
Vietnam and Laos, a withdrawal of U.S. Forces 
from Vietnam, and the return of the pris- 
oners of war. As an essential of the success 
of those negotiations, the President asked 
for an investment in peace. A part of that 
investment, as he made clear, is in the form 
of aid in the reconstruction of the war's 
havoc throughout Indochina. 

There are those who are against that aid, 
who would find fault with the President's 
proposal. There is, in particular, a reluctance 
to go along with his proposal to provide 
postwar assistance to North Vietnam. It is 
an understandable reluctance, Feelings run 
strong now, as they did with regard to Ger- 
many and Japan at the end of World War 
II and as they do at the end of every war. 
Feelings aside, the fact remains, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we paid a terrible price, in a 
futile effort to fight this war to an end: 
303,000 Americans wounded in combat, almost 
46,000 Americans killed in combat, 10,300 
Americans dead as a result of nonhostile 
action, overall 360,000 American casualties, 
including more than 25,000 paraplegics, 
quadriplegics, or disassembled men as they 
have been called. The monetary cost? We 
have spent between $130 and $140 billion to 
date; the eventual full cost may be expected 
to go to $450 billion and to saddle the people 
of this Nation with debts well into the next 
century. Moreover, what of the divisions 
produced by the war at home? The drug 
infestation? The inflation? The dwindling 
value of the dollar? The decline in respect 
for our political institutions? 

Those are some of the costs attributable 
to the war, and if we can bear them, it seems 
to me, Mr, President, that we can and should 
bear part of the more nominal and construc- 
tive costs of healing the wounds of Indo- 
china. There, too, in all parts of that war- 
torn area, the suffering has been real and 
overwhelming: Hundreds of thousands of 
men, women and children killed and maimed; 
vast areas of forest and croplands reduced 
to deserts; thousands of cities, towns and 
hamlets leveled; millions made homeless. 

Peace is healing. Peace is the putting aside 
of anger. Peace is reconstructing and build- 
ing. So on February 27, I expressed the hope 
and desire to cooperate with the President 
of the United States in his efforts to embark 
on a decade of peace, the first step of which 
would be the negotiated end of the war in 
Indochina. I indicated at that time that I 
would support his proposals for peace even 
though they involved postwar aid to all of 
Indochina. I offered that support, however, 
subject to various criteria which I was then 
trying to delineate in my own mind. One of 
those criteria, Mr. President, is now clear to 
me and it is best that it be set forth at this 
time. 

I am inclined to support the President's 
position on Indochina, provided, in the first 
place, that a cease-fire is, in fact, reasonably 
operative throughout Indochina and we are 
militarily out of that situation lock, stock, 
and barrel. It is with regret, therefore, that 
I note that such is not the situation today. 
Where is the peace? Where is the disengage- 
ment? How can we speak of rebuilding when 
B-52 bombers, day after day, are still making 
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some of the heaviest bombing runs of the 
war? When we continue to face the prospect 
of more casualties, more POW’s and more 
MIA’s? 

Where is this transpiring, Mr. President? 
In Cambodia, of all places. Cambodia, never 
was more than vaguely peripheral to the con- 
flict in Vietnam and only by a great stretch 
of reason could it be connected with the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam, The 
ill-fated excursion across the Cambodian 
borders 3 years ago had no discernible effect 
on the outcome of the conflict other than to 
add greatly to our costs and casualties and 
saddie us with still another dependent gov- 
ernment. Cambodia's internal political situa- 
tion never was and is not now remotely con- 
nected with any reasonable interest of the 
people of the United States. 

Yet, here we are at this late date digging 
ourselves deeper into another tragic military 
involvement, inflicting one more vast com- 
pass of devastation on one more hapless 
land, in support of one more irrelevant gov- 
ernment, in one more obscure region of Indo- 
china. In my judgment, to continue to pur- 
sue this vein is to cast into doubt all that has 
been achieved by way of negotiation in 
Vietnam. 

So, Mr. President, I reiterate my inclina- 
tion to support the President's position, 
which is a valid one in my judgment, as a 
measure of decency, as a share of our respon- 
sibility for developing international peace, 
and as a contribution to the healing of the 
wounds of a terrible war. But I cannot and 
I will not vote for funds for reconstruction 
in North Vietnam or South Vietnam or 
wherever in Indochina if we continue to put 
out great sums to pay for continual bombing 
runs over Cambodia which risk the ruin of 
more American lives. Unless this last-gasp 
practice ends forthwith, the war n Indo- 
china will not be ended. In the circum- 
stances, I can see little point in supporting 
any aid program for any part of Indochina. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to serve notice that unless the Re- 
public of South Korea changes it cur- 
rent pattern of actions, I propose to seek 
enactment of legislation to cease provid- 


‘ing any economic assistance whatsoever 


to the Korean Government and, as a 
second step, I intend to introduce an 
amendment to the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill which would re- 
quire immediate withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican military forces from the Republic 
of Korea. 

In explaining my intention to intro- 
duce these amendments, I wish to sub- 
mit that the Korean Government con- 
tinues to resist accepting responsibility 
for and to assure the enforcement of the 
United States-Republic of Korea fisher- 
ies agreement of cooperation, and it does 
not recognize violations that have oc- 
curred repeatedly. 

Again and again I have brought to the 
attention of this body, incident after in- 
cident of violation of our treaty agree- 
ments. On June 17, another violation 
was reported. According to the U.S. 
Coast Guard, the Korean Hae Yeon fleet, 
consisting of what appeared to be a 
freezer-carrier, the Hae Yeon 27, and four 
pair trawlers, the Hae Yeon 61, 52, 62, 
and 51 were fishing within the Interna- 
tional North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion abstention line in an area north of 
Cape Sarichef in the Aleutians, which 
are a part of my State. 

In a sworn statement by the master 
of the U.S. fishing vessel, Nordic Fury, 
he indicated that the Hae Yeon 62 had 
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run through the U.S. vessel’s crab pot 
gear, resulting in the loss of 30 pots; and 
that moreover, the Nordic Fury had come 
upon the Hae Yeon 62 fishing a salmon 
gillnet. 

According to the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration—NOAA— 
the United States and Korea have an 
agreement similar to the Japanese treaty, 
and I am informed that American fish- 
ermen are prohibited from gillnetting on 
the high seas. Under these agreements, 
the North Koreans are also prohibited 
from gillnetting on the high seas. 

Upon investigating the initial report, a 
U.S. Coast Guard cutter had come across 
and retrieved a 2,000-foot gillnet and a 
6,000-foot gillnet, both of 5-inch mesh 
and of the same type of material as has 
been used by Korean vessels in past years. 

I have pointed out that these are mono- 
filament nets. They are small mesh. 
When they are cut loose from these for- 
eign vessels, they are marauding death 
nets that will catch a school of salmon, 
hold them until all the salmon have died 
and have decayed, and then they move 
across that ocean and kill more salmon. 

Subsequently, the Coast Guard cutter 
had sought and obtained permission to 
board the Hae Yeon 27 and had observed 
no salmon or gillnet on board. They had 
obviously cut loose their nets. 

Attempts to board in similar fashion 
the four trawlers were unsuccessful; the 
Korean trawlers had refused to answer 
various signals from the cutter and had 
taken evasive action. 

Referring to the National Marine 
Fisheries Report on Foreign Fishing Off 
U.S. Coasts dated April 1973, I find that 
a total of 336 foreign vessels were oper- 
ating in Alaskan waters at that time, 
which is more than one-half of the total 
of 645 foreign fishing boats reported off 
all of the coasts of the United States. 

A recent article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor dated June 26, 1973, points 
out once again that the U.S. fishing fleet 
is waging a losing battle against the 
greatest of odds. Lack of governmental 
financial backing, inadequate surveil- 
lance of gross violations of limited fish- 
ing agreements, indifference on the part 
of Congress to recognize the necessity 
for giving the industry proper attention, 
and a total lack of a national policy in 
dealing firmly with member nations has 
placed our country in the precarious 
position of a rapid depletion and fore- 
seeable endangering of a food source 
that may take years to replenish. The 
question is not if, but when are we going 
to awaken to this national emergency. 

Mr. President, I bring these facts to 
the Senate’s attention to point out once 
again the need for immediate and posi- 
tive action to safeguard our fishing in- 
dustry and to provide the steps, whereby, 
we can rebuild the fishery and our fish- 
ing fleet for a productive, economic 
future. 

Mr. President, once before this hap- 
pened and once before I offered an 
amendment to cut off all aid to Korea. 
They removed their fishing fleets from 
Alaskan waters and said they would not 
do that again. As a matter of fact, they 
signed an agreement of cooperation. But 
this year they have done exactly the 
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same thing; only this time the degree 
of violation is much more serious, and 
the evasion tactics of their foreign trawl- 
ers indicate to us that they knew they 
were violating their own agreements. 

I feel there is no way we can possibly 
deal with the Koreans except by a show 
of force. I do not see any reason why 
we should be providing ground troops in 
Korea to protect them or to provide mili- 
tary assistance in order for them to pro- 
tect themselves, and then have them 
send their fishing fleets into Alaskan 
waters and have them refuse to accept 
the signals of our Coast Guard and to 
violate the agreements they have entered 
into, which would give us some assurance 
of protecting our salmon runs and sal- 
mon. industry. 

I think the time has come to show 
that we are serious. I am hopeful we will 
receive support in the Senate for the 
proposition that if they are big enough 
to fail to heed the lights and signals of 
the Coast Guard when they are in our 
waters, then they are big enough to de- 
fend themselves. It is high time for 
Korea to get the message that we are 
not going to let them destroy the anad- 
romous fish that find their home in 
Alaska and that spend a great portion 
of their adult lives on the high seas in 
the North Pacific. 

I cannot think of anything that makes 
me more furious than the knowledge that 
there are fishermen who are willing to 
cut loose monofilament fish nets, 6,000 
feet long, and leave them in the ocean 
where they continue to maraud and de- 
stroy the very food chain they seek to 
bring back to their own people, for the 
sole reason of escaping detection of the 
violation of the agreements they have 
entered into. Unless Korea takes the job 
of policing its own people, I think it is 
time for us to leave the job of being 
policemen for Korea, and I think it is 
time for us to stop giving them economic 
assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article I mentioned, from 
the Christian Science Monitor, written 
by Stewart Dill, be placed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODERN FLEETS OVERWHELM U.S. EFFORTS: 
Soviet Post Bic FISHING THREAT 
(By Stewart Dill) 

Boston.—The smoked flounder fillet that 
Ivan’s mother served last night for dinner in 
their Moscow apartment probably was caught 
only a few miles off the New England coast. 

But it is only a minuscule portion of the 
millions of tons of seafood that the Soviet 
Union catches every year in fishing grounds 
which once were exclusively American. 

More than half of the Atlantic foreign 
fishing fleet—which numbers nearly 800 ships 
and flies the flags of 17 nations—are Soviet 
vessels. 

Perennial agricultural problems and re- 
peated crop failures in Russia have forced 
that nation to turn from the pastures to the 
ocean in order to supply its 240 million con- 
sumers with protein. 

(According to the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service, the average Russian consumed 
33 pounds of fish last year, while the average 
American ate only 12 pounds.) 

Consequently, the Russian government has 
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made no bones about building up its fishing 
fleet over the past decade. As a result today 
the Soviets have the largest and most tech- 
nically advanced fleet in the world. 

Like many of the European vessels fishing 
in the northwestern Atlantic, the Soviet 
trawlers are fully equipped with cleaning, 
filleting, and canning machinery. The fish- 
ing vessels are escorted by an entourage of 
support vessels including fuel tankers, sea- 
going tugs, inspection ship, and special ships 
used to shuttle fresh crews and supplies as 
well as the already processed fish meal, oil, 
and fillets between the vessels and their 
home states. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORTED 


The genesis of the Russian fishing fleet 
came after the passing of Stalin in 1953 when 
the government decided to actively support 
the industry in its next five-year plan. The 
Russians collected samples of the most ad- 
vanced Western stern trawlers, copied the 
designs, and began to mass produce the 
models in their own factories. 

Today the Soviets spend more than $900 
million every year on their fishing industry 
and about 75 percent of that expenditure 
goes into the construction of their 5,000 ves- 
sel fishing fleet. 

“In these days of high prices, the success- 
ful fisherman is not one with a line over the 
side of the boat whistling his day away. He 
has to be a small businessman if he wants 
to make it at all,” says Capt. John Dykstra, 
who has fished for the last 25 years out of 
Pt, Judith, R.I—one of the few prospering 
New England fishing ports. 

But the American fisherman is being 
squeezed out by Europeans who are taking 
advantage of mass purchasing, lower labor 
costs, and, most importantly as U.S. fisher- 
men see it, heavy government subsidies. 

The American fishing fleet is considerably 
smaller. Foreign ships range up to 650 ft., 
carry over 100 crew members, and stay out 
three or four months while catching and 
processing on board up to 75 tons of fish a 
day. 

U.S. fishermen say the large-scale method 
of “pulse fishing” used by the Russians and 
other Europeans is largely unadaptable to 
the traditions of the American fishing in- 
dustry. 

Every Russian vessel is manned by at least 
one technical gear master and a fishing 
master, who are responsible for locating— 
with the aid of highly sophisticated sonar 
devices—the substantial schools of fish. 


SCHOOLS DEPLETED 


When the school is discovered, dozens of 
trawlers descend upon it and fish until the 
supply is depleted, dumping their catch into 
the “mother ship” for immediate processing 
and packing. 

The Soviet vessels which range as large as 
10 times their American counterparts, are 
able to drag larger nets at much higher 
speeds and thus multiply their catch rates 
over their American competitors. 

Before the Russians came down from New- 
foundland in 1960, Boston fishermen were 
hauling in 50,000 tons of haddock annually. 
This year’s domestic catch is expected to be 
less than 6,000 tons. 

Though American fishermen operate on a 
daily and sometimes one-week basis, the 
Russians stay out for months at a time. And 
this is the primary reason why the U.S. would 
have a difficult time trying to mirror Russian 
fishing practices. 

In fact, according to an official of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, just such an 
attempt was made back in 1966. Congress au- 
thorized $10 million to purchase two high- 
seas stern trawlers in order to experiment 
with the European style of long-term fishing. 


U.S CREW BALKED 


The project failed when the American fish- 
ing crew on board discovered it was unable to 
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withstand long periods of high-seas fishing 
and finally mutinied off the coast of Ice- 
land. The crew was flown back to the U.S. and 
that was the last attempt made to copy the 
Europeans, 

For the average Russian on the other hand, 
a long period of time on the high seas is not 
only lucrative but glamorous, 

Soviet fishermen are paid more than twice 
the salary of the average Russian factory 
worker and if the fleet exceeds its state-regu- 
lated quota, the fisherman brings home even 
more rubles in his pocket, 

On board the 650 ft. mother ships—often 
referred to as “floating hotels’—the crews 
live in luxury compared with their humble 
dwellings back in the Baltic fishing villages. 

FINE ACCOMMODATIONS 

The 100 crew members are housed in two- 
man state rooms. Hot meals are served every 
four hours in dining rooms complete with 
thick carpeting, flowing draperies, and the 
finest china place settings. 

When the crew members are not hauling 
in their nets or filleting fish In the hold, they 
may be exercising on the ship’s basketball 
or volleyball court. Or relaxing at a game of 
ping-pong or bumper pool. Or just simply 
watching a afterdinner movie. 

The dozen women on board to prepare 
meals arid keep the living quarters in shape 
also seem to make the life of a high-seas 
fisherman more palatable. 

Furthermore, in a country where tourism is 
severely restricted, the 200,000 Russian high- 
seas fishermen, who return home with gifts 
from all parts of the world, become a sort of 
national hero. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair, with the 
understanding that the recess not extend 
beyond the hour of 3:45 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 3:17 
p.m. the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 
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The Senate reassembled at 3:35 when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. STEVENS), 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Muskie) and the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) may conduct a colloquy and yield 
to other Senators in connection with that 
colloquy, with the understanding that at 
such time as the manager of the continu- 
ing resolution or any Senator with an 
amendment thereto or the majority 
leader or the minority leader or their 
designees may have the right to the floor 
at any time they wish to continue action 
on the continuing resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) may 
be allowed to speak for not to exceed 
20 minutes, the time to be equally 
divided, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Leon Billings 
and Barry Meyer, of the committee staff, 
may have the privilege of the floor dur- 
ing this colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 1970 CLEAN AIR ACT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for some 
months Members of Congress have been 
overwhelmed with communications re- 
garding the implications of the 1970 
Clean Air Act. Most of those communi- 
cations have dealt with the specific is- 
sue of the standards which were estab- 
lished for 1975 and 1976 model auto- 
mobiles. 

More recently interest has been gen- 
erated by the transportation control 
strategies proposed by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency for a number of 
large urban areas to achieve health pro- 
tective air quality standards by 1975-77. 

The auto industry has conducted a 
national campaign in the Executive 
branch, in the Congress and at the local 
level, to change the requirements of the 
Clean Air Act. They have claimed that 
we ask too much—that they cannot 
deliver. The Clean Air Act has been at- 
tacked as the cause of the energy crisis. 
Questions have been raised as to whether 
the air quality plans required by that 
Act will disrupt the social and economic 
fabric of many urban communities. 
Other questions have been directed to 
the nondegradation requirements of the 
Clean Air Act. Will they prohibit the 
construction of any new coal-fired 
powerplants and stop the development of 
coal gasification facilities or the con- 
struction of new oil refineries, or block 
economic development and growth? 

Last year the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution held 12 days of hearings 
on the implications of that act and this 
year the subcommittee has already com- 
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pleted 12 days of hearings on auto emis- 
sion questions. We will hold more hear- 
ings exploring such questions as I have 
described. 

Mr. President, the Clean Air Act was 
an important legislative achievement and 
it has been a significant success. Former 
Environmental Protection Agency Ad- 
ministrator, William D. Ruckelshaus, 
put it this way: 

.. . let me say a word in defense of the 
Clean Air Act of 1970. This Act has been 
much maligned by its early opponents and 
more lately by some of its supporters, The 
Act is not perfect—no act is—but it is work- 
ing. 

On January 12, 1971, one month after the 
formation of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, standing in this same room and 
speaking to the Press Club about the 1967 
Clean Air Amendments, I pointed out: 

“This means that now, in 1971, not one 
grain of dust, not one liter of gaseous pollu- 
tion has yet been removed from the atmos- 
phere of this nation as a direct result of the 
1967 Air legislation.” 

This is simply not true of the 1970 amend- 
ments, As a direct and positive result of the 
passage of these strengthening amendments, 
we have achieved dramatic reductions in au- 
tomobile emissions. When this is coupled 
with stationary source control the air in the 
country will continue to improve at a re- 
markable pace. 


We have begun to see positive results 
from this legislation. While air may not 
be getting visibly cleaner, patterns of ac- 
tion have been set in motion which will 
inevitably result in cleaner, more health- 
ful air. 

And what of the auto emission ques- 
tion? In 1970, when the Clean Air Act 
was enacted, the auto industry claimed 
that there was no way that it could de- 
velop the technology to meet the dead- 
line set in that act. And yet, on June 8 
of this year, Acting Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
Robert Fri, made the following statement 
in a letter to myself and Senator Buckley 
of New York: 

As regards technology assessment, I think 
it is now clear that it is technologically fea- 
sible to meet the statutory emission stand- 
ards for carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons. 


This is a significant success. Even 
though the auto industry has gained an 
extra year in which to perfect the tech- 
nology to meet the 1975 standards—the 
Nation is 4 years ahead of the timetable 
the industry had agreed to in late 1969. 

The issue of oxides of nitrogen is still 
an open question. The auto industry 
claims that the standards established 
in the law for that pollutant cannot be 
met in 1976 or in 1977. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it made the same claim regard- 
ing hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide 
last year and again this year and yet the 
Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is satisfied that tech- 
nology exists today. In any event, Mr. 
President, I am sure that we can achieve 
today, effectively, efficiently and econom- 
ically, a much higher degree of con- 
trol of oxides of nitrogen than we might 
have been able to achieve without the 
Clean Air Act. 

Nevertheless, the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution is not satisfied with 
the achievements of that law, and the 
Congress cannot afford to be. The Clean 
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Air Act of 1970 was a novel approach to 
legislation. Scientific and technical judg- 
ments were the basis for enactment of 
the law. The law—not regulations—set 
the emission standards and the dead- 
lines. The Congress utilized the best 
technical and scientific evidence avail- 
able in order to make a set of judgments 
regarding clean air designed to protect 
the public health at the earliest possible 
date. 

The data bearing upon those judg- 
ments is, of course, the product of ongo- 
ing research and study. As new informa- 
tion is developed the Congress has a 
responsibility to continue to evaluate the 
assumptions on which the Clean Air Act 
was based and to consider modifications 
reflecting in those assumptions. 

In order to fulfill this obligation, the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion has initiated contact with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to obtain an 
evaluation of the health standards for 
auto-related pollutants. Not only will the 
Academy be asked to determine the va- 
lidity of the present standards, but also 
to comment on the degree to which the 
margin of safety associated with those 
standards is reasonable and to identify 
for the subcommittee those portions of 
the population which will be protected 
by achievement of those standards. The 
academy will be asked to identify areas 
of uncertainty and indicate research 
goals. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point a joint letter 
from Senators BUCKLEY, RANDOLPH, 


Baker, and myself in which we seek a 


short term National Academy of Sci- 
ences review of the air quality data, as 
well as a longer-term study of the health 
effects of auto-related pollutants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1973, 
Dr. PAILIP HANDLER, 
President, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. HANDLER: As you know, the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1970 mandated spe- 
cific emission standards for automobiles 
which were based on the effect of hydro- 
carbons, carbon monoxide and nitrogen ox- 
ides on human health. Other air quality reg- 
ulations (for stationary sources and other 
pollutants) were also to be derived from the 
cause/effect relationships of contaminants in 
the ambient atmosphere to human health 
and welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution of the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee (which has jurisdiction over the Clean 
Air Act in the Senate) recognizes that there 
is a continuously developing body of evidence 
on health effects of these pollutants, We 
would appreciate the assistance of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in obtaining 
an objective evaluation and review of cur- 
rent data on health effects of those pol- 
lutants which are related to emissions from 
automobiles. 

Particularly, the Academy could be of as- 
Sistance in identifying basic issues regarding 
health effects information; evaluating avail- 
able information on these particular pol- 
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lutants; and synthesizing a coherent sys- 
tematic presentation of the air quality prob- 
lem including such questions as: 

1. What data base exists for present health- 
related ambient air quality standards? Is it 
adequate? What areas would be receiving 
study and analysis? To what extent are other 
than human health data a reasonable basis 
for extrapolating human health effects? Are 
present health standards supported by exist- 
ing data—does new data support the existing 
standards? Please evaluate the relationship of 
new data to those standards. To what extent 
do the “margins of safety" built into existing 
standards represent a reasonable measure of 
protection against scientific unknowns? 

2. Are the existing standards based on the 
health of normal, healthy adults or on the 
health of susceptible groups within the popu- 
lation? Which is a reasonable basis? Can 
population segments which are considered 
susceptible to the referred-to pollutants be 
identified within the population of any given 
area? What proportion of the population in 
major urban areas are within susceptible 
group categories? 

3. Are the standards based on “threshold 
levels” plus a margin of safety or are they 
established at levels which will protect pub- 
lic health with a margin of safety? Are there 
assumed to be “threshold” effects levels for 
NOx, CO and oxidants? What is the best in- 
formation available as to any “threshold” 
levels of the referred-to pollutants? What is 
a reasonable margin of safety below those 
“threshold” levels? 

4, What improvement in air quality has ac- 
tually occurred as a result of auto emission 
controls to date? Is there conclusive moni- 
toring data to quantify any change in ambi- 
ent concentrations of these pollutants? What 
improvement in ambient air quality will re- 
sult from meeting present and anticipated 
emission standards? Can we quantify this 
improvement in advance of application of 
controls? 

5. What groups within the population will 
still be subjected to health hazards in 1985- 
86 (assuming statutory standards are met? 
Are changed?) How are these groups charac- 
terized (socio-economic level, unusual sensi- 
tivity to pollutants, old, young, ill, geographi- 
cal location, seasonal exposure, etc.) ? What 
is the most appropriate means of expressing 
ambient air quality standards to reflect hu- 
man health effects (number of exposures, 
frequency, duration, pollutant concentra- 
tion)? Can you identify the uncertainties in 
setting health effect standards for nitrogen 
oxides, carbon monoxide, and oxidants (con- 
fidence limits, standard deviation, errors in 
analyses, margin of safety concept) ? 

6. What information is available about 
synergism or antagonism in the set of air 
pollutants found in cities? 

7. What proportion of total health hazard 
to the city dweller comes from air pollu- 
tion? From automobile emissions? What is 
the proportion of total health hazard from 
urban air pollution which is due to these 
pollutants in the amounts which they are 
emitted from automobiles? 

8. What are the limitations (to predictive 
judgments on alternative pollution control 
strategies) which are dictated by the prob- 
abilistic nature of science, the complexity 
of environmental health relationships, the 
variability among persons, and the vagaries 
of human nature? 

We realize that these questions are com- 
plex and, in some cases, controversial. How- 
ever, the Subcommittee needs a synthesis of 
the best information available prior to con- 
sideration of any amendments to the Clean 
Air Act. 

Additionally, the Subcommittee would 
hope to arrange for a long term evaluation 
of these and other related issues concur- 
rent with this initial review. 

We would hope that you could meet with 
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the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion on July 10 at 3:00 p.m., to discuss the 
role l the Academy in this important en- 
deavor. 
Sincerely, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 
JAMES L, BUCKLEY, 
Howard H. BAKER, Jr. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
also is reviewing in detail the informa- 
tion available on the technological ability 
of the auto industry, foreign and do- 
mestic, to meet the standards established 
in the law. We are in the process of 
identifying the areas in which more in- 
formation is needed. An evaluation of 
the subcommittee’s hearings this year, 
data developed in EPA’s hearings and 
from other sources will be completed late 
in July. 

Finally, Mr. President, the subcom- 
mittee has instructed the staff to investi- 
gate—in detail—the proposed urban 
transportation control strategies to im- 
plement health level air standards, to 
determine the extent to which legislation 
may be needed to achieve the goals set 
in the Clean Air Act with minimal, social, 
and economic disruption. 

These studies are essential to a 
thorough evaluation of the implications 
of the Clean Air Act. And, during this 
period, the Clean Air Act has safety 
valves to provide assurance against any 
immediate disruption during this period 
of study and analysis. Most of the re- 
quirements of the act are not applicable 
until June 1, 1975. Controversial or po- 
tentially disruptive control requirements 
need not apply prior to June 1, 1977. 
Transportation controls, while proposed, 
will not be promulgated until mid-Aug- 
ust and need not be fully implemented 
until 1975 or 1977. 

The auto industry has already indi- 
cated its intention to meet the interim 
standards set by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency for 1975 models. There- 
fore, there does not appear to be an im- 
mediate ctisis facing that industry. And, 
the Acting Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has indicated 
that the technology is available to meet 
the hydrocarbon and carbon monoxide 
standard which now are required for 
1976 models. 

As to the oxides of nitrogen question, 
the law provides an administrative mech- 
anism for immediate relief. The auto 
industry has applied for an extension 
deadline as the law permits, and hear- 
ings on the application began this week. 
A decision on the extension request for 
NO. must be reached by the Adminis- 
trator by the end of July. 

If the technology is found not to be 
available as the industry contends, that 
grace period will provide more oppor- 
tunity for research and development and 
also more opportunity for Congress so 
review the bases of the law. 

Also, Mr. President, the Environmental 
Protection Agency has initiated a review 
of the ambient air quality basis for the 
statutory auto emission standards for 
oxides of nitrogen. That review, together 
with public comment and analysis will 
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be submitted to the Congress around the 
first of September. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
health effects review should be available 
to the Congress at the end of September. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution will hold extensive Washington 
field hearings on transportation controls 
in September and hearings will be held, 
as possible, on the question of nondegra- 
dation. 

We should, Mr. President, be prepared 
to report details on our investigations to 
the Senate by mid-October, including 
an identification of any needed amend- 
ments to the law. 

Mr. President, when the Congress 
passed the Clean Air Act of 1970, Senator 
John Sherman Cooper described it as 
“the most significant domestic legislation 
of the decade.” 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, just a few moments ago 
I reported from the committee a resolu- 
tion, accompanied by a report, which 
would provide funds for a vital study of 
health effects. under the air pollution 
control legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that resolution be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 135 
Resolution authorizing supplemental expend- 
itures by the Committee on Public Works 
for inquiries and investigations. 

Resolved, That section 2 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 21, 93d Congress, agreed to February 
22, 1973, is amended by striking out “$625,000” 
and “89,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$940,000” and “309,000”, respectively. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the report which accom- 
panied the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There. being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am QUALITY STANDARDS STUDY 
AUTHORIZATION 
(Report to accompany S. Res. 135) 

The Committee on Public Works reports 
an original resolution (S. Res. —) authoriz- 
ing supplemental expenditures by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for inquiries and in- 
vestigations, having considered the same, re- 
ports favorably thereon with an amendment 
and recommends that the joint resolution do 
pass. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the supplemental request 
reported from the Commitee on Public Works 
is to provide funds for a contract with the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, to provide the Senate and the 
Congress with an objective analysis and eval- 
uation of health-related ambient air quality 
standards for those pollutants associated 
with auto emissions. The Academy would be 
asked to provide the Committee on Public 
Works with both a short term 90-day evalua- 
tion of existing data and a long term 12 to 
15 months study and analysis of health 
effects data. These two reports would estab- 
lish key issues relative to ambient air qual- 
ity standards, present the latest and most 
authoritative information on health effects, 
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and provide the Congress with a coherent 
systematic analysis of existing air quality 
standards. The Committee is particularly 
concerned that the Congress receives an- 
swers to the following kinds of questions: 

1. What data base exists for present 
health-related ambient air quality stand- 
ards? Is it adequate? To what extent are 
data on effects other than on human health 
a reasonable basis for extrapolating human 
health effects. Are present health standards 
supported by existing data and does new data 
support the existing standards? To what ex- 
tent do the “margins of safety” built into 
existing standards represent a reasonable 
measure of protection against scientific un- 
knowns? 

2. Are the existing standards based on the 
health of normal, healthy adults or on the 
health of susceptible groups within the pop- 
ulation and which is a more reasonable basis? 
Can population segments which are consid- 
ered susceptible to such pollutants be iden- 
tified within the population of any given 
area? What proportion of the population in 
major urban areas are within susceptible 
group categories? 

3. Are the standards based on “threshold 
levels” plus a margin of safety or are they 
established at levels which will protect pub- 
lic health with a margin of safety? Are there 
assumed to be “threshold” effects levels for 
NOx, CO and oxidants? What is the best 
information available as to any “threshold” 
levels of the referred-to-pollutants? What is 
a reasonable margin of safety below those 
“threshold” levels? 

4. What improvement in air quality has 
actually occurred as a result of auto emission 
controls to date? Is there conclusive monitor- 
ing data to quantify any change in ambient 
concentrations of these pollutants? What im- 
provement in ambient air quality will result 
from meeting present and anticipated emis- 
sion standards? Can we quantify this im- 
provement in advance of application of con- 
trols? 

5. What groups within the population will 
still be subjected to health hazards in 1985- 
86 (assuming either that statutory standards 


are met or are changed?). How are these 
groups characterized. (socio-economic level, 


unusual sensitivity to pollutants, age, illness, 
geographical location, seasonal exposure, 
etc)? What is the most appropriate means 
of expressing ambient air quality standards 
to reflect human health effects (number of 
exposures, frequency, duration, pollutant 
concentration) ? Can the uncertainties in set- 
ting heatilh effect standards for nitrogen 
oxides, carbon monoxide and oxidants be 
identified? 

6. What information is available about 
synergism or antagonism in the automotive- 
related air pollutants found in cities? 

7. What proportion of total health hazard 
to the city dweller comes from air pollution? 
From automobile emissions? What is the 
proportion of total health hazard from urban 
air pollution which is due to these pollutants 
in the amounts which they are emitted from 
automobiles? 

8. What are the limitations (to predictive 
judgments on alternative pollution control 
strategies) which are dictated by the proba- 
bilistic nature of science, the complexity of 
environmental health relationships, the 
variability among persons, and the vagaries 
of human nature? 

EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE REQUEST 

On April 18, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency announced 
his decision regarding the auto industry’s 
request for a one year extension to meet the 
standards established in the Clean Air Act 
for emissions of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
carbons from automobiles. That decision and 
the controversy surrounding it led to an in- 
depth examination of the implications of 
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auto emission requirements by the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works. 

In -testimony before the Subcommittee, 
then Environmental Protection Agency Ad- 
ministrator William D, Ruckelshaus, called 
into question ambient air quality standards. 
measurement techniques and automobile 
emission standards related to oxides of ni- 
trogen. Significant public controversy has 
also been generated regarding the validity 
of ambient standards related to other auto- 
related pollutants. These issues and the asso- 
ciated controversy rose subsequent to the 
initial Committee request for funding under 
Senate Resolution 21. The Committee could 
not at that time anticipate the need for an 
independent analysis because the questions 
which must be answered have arisen sub- 
sequently. The Committee on Public Works 
has initiated a full scale evaluaton of the 
implications of the Clean Air Act in which 
the study which would be funded under this 
resolution is an essential element. The re- 
ports of the National Academy of Sciences in- 
vestigation due in October of this year and 
late next year should provide the Congress 
with a useful basis for any necessary modifi- 
cations in the Clean Air Act. 

This supplemental funding resolution in- 
cludes $300,000 for contracting this study 
with the National Academy of Sciences, in 
addition to $15,000 in supplemental investi- 
gations funding for the Committee for travel 
and agency personnel reimbursement in 
connection with this study. 

The Committee recommends that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration give 
favorable consideration to this resolution as 
early as possible, so that it may be reported 
to the Senate for early action. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
examination, I am sure the able chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution would agree, is essential 


‘so that the committee can judge whether 


any modifications of the 1970 act may be 
necessary. 

The ‘resolution arises from a discus- 
sion within the committee and is sub- 


‘scribed to by all of its members. 


It has the cosponsorship of Senators 
MUSKIE, BENTSEN, BAKER, BUCKLEY, STAF- 
FORD, and Domentcr, as well as myself. 

Mr. President, I have listened with in- 
tense interest to the comments of the 
able chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution, the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie). I have served 
with him on the Public Works Committee 
for over 14 years. 

During that time we have participated 
in the development, under his leadership, 
of all of the control legislation for air, 
water, solid waste, and noise pollution 
which has been presented before the 
Senate and the Congress. 

We have agreed, as the Senator knows, 
more than we have disagreed. But there 
have been times when disagreement has 
taken place. 

On the subject of discussion today— 
and it is a very important discussion— 
the 1970 Clean Air Act and what it has 
done and can continue to do, we have 
some differences of opinion which I 
think should be raised. Then the colloquy 
here today would indicate some of the 
matters that are of concern, from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. } 

I most heartily and actively seek the 
reevaluation of the technological and 
scientific base on which we legislated 
in 1970. I believe such a review is abso- 
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lutely essential to our ability to recom- 
mend responsive legislation to the Sen- 
ate, I also believe that we have made 
rather remarkable, well reasoned strides 
with the Clean Air Act of 1970. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that it has proven an unequalified suc- 
cess. I doubt if that could be said for any 
piece of legislation that has been enacted. 
While there is no question in my mind, 
and I think very frankly no question 
in the mind of any person who has 
studied the problem, the technology, ex- 
ists to control hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide to the requirements of the 
statute, I am not satisfied that the cata- 
lytic converter technology likely to be 
used is the kind that we should force 
into use without further consideration 
on the part of our committee members 
and on the part of the Senate. 

The accomplishments of the 1970 act 
in accelerating the development of pol- 
lution control technology for automobiles 
is important, and very, very important. 
I am not sure that this technology is 
the most effective, efficient, and economi- 
cal means by which we can achieve this 
result. The automobile companies—and 
they have been mentioned today by our 
subcommittee chairman—have raised 
questions as to whether we should re- 
quire the installation of catalysts within 
the time specified by the 1970 act. 

The act was based on an evaluation, 
Mr. President, of the scientific and tech- 
nological information available to us at 
that time, but it is obvious that we need 
an impartial and professional evalua- 
tion of that information for more recent 
developments which have come with 
progress that is being made. 

I think such an evaluation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is essential to a determination of 
whether the act as it presently exists 
should go forward. During this period 
we must consider whether we can ac- 
complish the objectives in the legisla- 
tion over a somewhat longer time frame, 
but accomplish them more effectively in 
the end, protecting the public health and 
conserving—of course a major item to- 
day—essential energy supplies. 

The membership of the Committee on 
Public Works, Mr. President, has changed 
significantly since 1970. Of the 14 mem- 
bers of the committee, eight either were 
not in Congress or not in the Senate, 
and only five were members of the com- 
mittee—five only, of the 14 now on the 
committee—when the legislation was 
developed. 

One Senator was then serving on an- 
other committee. 

An evaluation of the act must also take 
place through these new eyes, these new 
minds, these new approaches of those 
who are now active members of the com- 
mittee. 

I hope we will move expeditiously with 
our commitment and that the results of 
our evaluation will be to the benefit of 
the people of the United States. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Mus- 
KIE), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH), and all the members of 
our committee are joined in that wish. 

We need now to look at the problems 
of public health, I think we should also 
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look at the problems of a strong eco- 
nomy, as strong as we can make it. 

In all other respects, I subscribe—I 
underscore this—to the whole spirit of 
the statement of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie). I think it is important for 
us to recognize, once again, as I am happy 
to do today, the leadership and the dedi- 
cation which he has given to this sub- 
ject matter. I think it is important, also, 
to use this further opportunity, which I 
now do, to express to him appreciation 
for the leadership that I know he is go- 
ing to demonstrate in the tomorrows as 
we undertake this program. 

We are going to have the very active 
cooperation of the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Baker), the ranking minority 
member of the committee; and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the 
ranking minority member of the subcom- 
mittee who is in the Chamber today. 
These Senators have already provided 
valuable contributions as we considered 
matters of the protection of the public 
health. 

I add to the list I have mentioned the 
services also of Senators JOSEPH MON- 
TOYA, MIKE GRAVEL, LLoyp BENTSEN, 
QUENTIN BURDICK, DICK CLARK, JOSEPH 
BIDEN, ROBERT STAFFORD, WILLIAM SCOTT, 
and James A. McCLURe, and also Senator 
Pete Domenticr, who is in the Chamber 
at this time. They are the persons who 
undertook this job, hopefully under the 
adoption of the resolution and its prob- 
able approval by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

I think it is important for me to say, 
in closing, that the people of the United 
States will look to the Congress for a 
well-reasoned evaluation, in the year 
1973, of the act passed in 1970. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent that each of the 
two Senators may nave an additional 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority whip. 

I again express my appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration for the 
consideration and leadership which he 
has given on the Committee on Public 
Works in this and in other areas of re- 
sponsibility that are his. I think that the 
committee has developed, under his lead- 
ership, distinct progress in the creative 
approaches to this and other problems, 
and has developed a consensus across 
party lines. I take this opportunity to 
compliment him. 

Mr. President, at this point I observe 
that my distingiushed counterpart on 
the subcommittee, the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. BUCKLEY) is in the Chamber. I now 
yield to him. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, it was 
not very good fortune to be a Member 
of this body at the time the Clean Air Act 
was enacted. I would like to have been 
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involved with it from its inception; and 
I want to take this occasion to express 
my profound admiration for the leader- 
ship of my friend from Maine, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, in promulgating this really im- 
portant legislation. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion has outlined the very ambitious pro- 
gram adopted earlier today for review of 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970. 
It refiects the commitment by every 
member of the subcommittee to under- 
take at once an orderly reexamination of 
the basic data on which the legislation 
was structured in the light of the new 
knowledge that has been developed over 
the course of the 2% years; and to assess 
its future impact in the light of the expe- 
rience we have gained in its implemen- 
tation. 

The Clean Air Act has proven its ef- 
fectiveness. Its enactment just two 
and a half years ago has already re- 
sulted in substantial progress toward 
clean air. We have witnessed improve- 
ments in our institutional capacities, an 
expansion of our analytical and techni- 
cal expertise, and to a significant degree, 
a revolution in public attitude. 

But as is always the case with pioneer- 
ing legislation on the ambitious scale of 
the Clean Air Act, it is impossible at the 
outset to anticipate with any precision 
exactly what its total impact will be. This 
has been paricularly true of this legisla- 
tion because too little scientific data on 
the impact on human health of various 
air pollutants was available at the time 
of its enactment. Nor was it possible to 
predict the nature, or effectiveness, or the 
direct and indirect costs of the technol- 
ogy that would have to be developed in 
order to meet statutory air quality goals. 

These problems were anticipated 
at the time the Clean Air Act was en- 
acted. It was understood that as new 
information was developed, and as the 
impact of the act could be more clearly 
determined, a review of its provisions 
would be in order. This is what we now 
propose to do with all responsible speed. 

I emphasize these points because some 
might try to read into the reexamination 
that is now being launched a retreat from 
the overall objectives of the Clean Air 
Act. This is emphatically not the case. 
The members of the subcommittee are 
simply discharging their continuing 
oversight responsibilities with full knowl- 
edge of the extraordinary importance of 
this legislation as it effects not only the 
quality of the air and the health of our 
people, but also as it impacts on the use 
of scarce energy resources and on the 
costs to be absorbed by the American 
economy in achieving our goals. 

One of the things that struck me 
about much of the testimony presented 
during the course of our extensive hear- 
ings was its essentially adversary nature. 
This, of course, is inevitable in the light 
of the pervasive impact of the Clean Air 
Act and of the conflicting interests in- 
volved. It is also understandable because 
of the inherent value judgments that 
are necessarily focused on any appraisal 
of the standards that have been adopted. 

One unfortunate aspect, however, is 
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that it gives rise to a danger that any 
recommendations for modifications 
which the subcommittee may ultimately 
make might be attacked on the one hand 
as environmentalist intransigence or, on 
the other, as a knuckling under to pres- 
sures exerted by the automobile or petro- 
leum industries. 

It is for this reason that I believe the 
independent, objective assessment of 
pertinent scientific data we will be re- 
ceiving from the National Academy of 
Sciences is so very important. The Acad- 
emy’s announcement will not only enable 
members of the subcomniittee and of the 
Congress to thread their way through 
often conflicting claims as to the exact 
health effects of various pollutants and as 
to the direct and indirect costs of their 
control; but most importantly, the judg- 
ment and recommendations of the Acad- 
emy should go a long way toward satis- 
fying the public at large that prudent 
judgment will in fact have been exer- 
cised by the Congress in its review of ex- 
isting legislation affecting air quality. 
The American public is just now begin- 
ning to perceive that the achievement 
of long term goals of environmental 
quality inevitably involve substantial 
costs. It is vitally important that they 
be satisfied that those costs are fully 
justified. 

As a result of the extensive informa- 
tion that the subcommittee has been 
accumulating in recent months, we are 
beginning to have a far better grasp of 
the possible extent of these costs; direct 
costs to the consumer that will be re- 
flected in higher prices for new auto- 
mobiles, and the costs to be incurred in 
implementing transportation control 
strategies. We are also very conscious of 
the actual and potential impact of the 
technology that has been developed to 
meet the goals as implemented by this 
act on our energy problems. 

Mr. President, I want to assure Mem- 
bers of the Senate that these highly im- 
portant aspects of the clean air legisla- 
tion are clearly understood by members 
of the subcommittee. We fully under- 
stand the need to take into the most 
careful consideration the total effects of 
existing statutes and regulations on every 
aspect of American life, economic as well 
as environmental. 

It is precisely because of our urgent 
concern for all these factors that we 
are undertaking so strenuous a schedule 
of hearings on transportation control 
strategies for urban areas and on the 
implications of the “nondegradation” de- 
cision recently upheld by the Supreme 
Court, in addition to requesting the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to review and 
analyze existing information supporting 
the present standards and identifying 
areas of possible weakness. This is why 
we have directed the staff to synthesize 
the considerable hearing record compiled 
to date on the technological feasibility 
of achieving statutory auto emission 
deadlines, and to indicate policy options 
reflecting possible adjustments in those 
standards and deadlines. 

Most importantly, we have set a dead- 
line for ourselves of mid-October at 
which time the subcommittee should be 
able to present to the Congress thought- 
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ful recommendations for whatever stat- 
utory modifications may be indicated as 
necessary to further the objectives of the 
Clean Air Act in a manner consistent 
with the overall interests of our society. 

Mr. President, the task that we have 
set for ourselves is as important as it is 
complex. We are confronted with com- 
peting interests as to which prudential 
judgments must be made. We must seek 
the best possible synthesis between the 
claims of man, the biological animal, 
whose physical health depends on the 
quality of his environment, and man, the 
economic animal, whose material well- 
being depends on his manufacturing ac- 
tivities and his utilization of natural re- 
sources. To this end, Mr. President, I 
believe the subcommittee must examine 
all the data already accrued and to be 
developed with an absolutely open mind. 
We must not only seek the most accurate 
scientific evaluation of the open emis- 
sion and ambient air standards that have 
been set, but we need also to freely re- 
examine the rates at which we move 
toward our ultimate objectives. We must 
also determine whether we are now at 
a stage where we must consider pro- 
viding greater flexibility in coming to 
grips with unique conditions such as 
those that exist in the Los Angeles Basin. 

There are conflicting interests and 
conflicting claims of major importance, 
Mr. President, that must be reconciled. 
I am confident that they can and will 
be reconciled without turning back the 
clock either on our new understanding 
of environmental imperatives or on the 
economic progress required to meet the 
needs of our people. 

Mr. President, I take pride in working 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, and with other members of the 
subcommittee, on this most important 
matter. 

Mr. President, it is incumbent on all 
of us to keep an open mind and seek 
that reconciliation among our health, 
environmental, and economic needs 
which will assure that we will continue 
to aproach or even achieve our goal in a 
manner in which the American people 
will remain confident of the prudence 
with which Congress has acted. 

Mr. President, at this time I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. DoMENICcI). 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
one of the new members of the very 
important committee referred to by its 
distinguished chairman from West Vir- 
ginia. As such, I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks that have been 
made by the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). As a 
new member, let me make one or two 
points, if I may. 

First, it is obvious to me that for years 
past, some competent, qualified, and con- 
cerned legislators put a very good law on 
the statute books of the United States 
to try to clean the air of this land, and 
to try to attack that aspect of the compo- 
nents of the automobile. I do agree that 
much has been done to take from the 
environment that which the automobile 
in its form of 10 or 15 years ago was 
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contributing and was about to engulf us 
all and ruin this great land. 

However, as I listened to the various 
witnesses tell us about the standards we 
now have and the time we imposed for 
them, one thing stuck in my mind. 

It was this: What if we are wrong? 

From what I have heard, there is suffi- 
cient conflict both as to the adequacy of 
the standards and the time that we have 
imposed for those to comply with. By 
adequacy, I mean whether we are im- 
posing too much on the technology of 
a n for that which we will get out 
of it. 

I do not know the answer, but I want 
to say to those in the Senate and those 
in the country who are concerned, that 
I at least know that we must reevaluate, 
both the standards and the time for 
our great American technology to meet 
the standards. And, we must do so 
quickly. 

For now, if we are wrong, it is the 
American people who will suffer in an- 
other way, not from the dirty air, because 
we are cleaning it up, but from the arbi- 
trary imposition of time, which will re- 
sult in tremendous costs, from the arbi- 
trary imposition on America of the 
tremendous use of its energy, and from 
the arbitrary imposition of our tech- 
nology to lock itself in to catalytic kinds 
of mechanisms. 

I believe there is a chance that we will 
thwart further advancement of alterna- 
tive sources of energy for the automobile 
unless the standards are realistic and we 
reevaluate them quickly. 

So it is with enthusiasm that I support 
the position of the committee today, that 
it will seek the assistance and guidance 
of that very distinguished body of scien- 
tists, the National Academy of Sciences. 

We will ask them to help us reevaluate 
quickly and objectively, and we will get 
back to the Senate and the people of 
this country with some findings that 
should permit us to determine the an- 
swer to the question: Are we wrong, or 
are we right? 

I do not think we should hold any pride 
of authorship, and I do not think that 
anyone will. Clean air, the pocketbooks 
of the American people, its economy and 
energy needs, are all bundled into this. 
All of us are committed to doing what 
is best and what is right without con- 
flicting with the needs of this great 
country. 

As the testimony proceeded in the 
hearings, without question the National 
Academy of Sciences was said to be by 
all who testified the appropriate entity in 
this great land to look into this matter 
for us. Because of that, I was pleased to 
inquire the other day, at one of the meet- 
ings we had with them, whether they 
would be able to do it, justice or not. Iam 
pleased to say that they will undertake 
this short-term study and give us some 
answers—not positive, but answers from 
which we may begin, in order to answer 
the question: What if we are wrong? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
think the comments of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musxre), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Domenicr) and 
myself are but the expression of the 14 
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members of the Committee on Public 
Works reflecting, I think, the commit- 
ment of all the Senators in this body. 

We shall not approach this reevalua- 
tion in any cavalier manner. We shall 
commit ourselves to one of the most 
important reevaluations of a statute that 
has ever been placed on the books, a 
statute that has been stimulating in its 
effect but now, at this point, with the 
problems affecting America, we need to 
look more carefully into what has been 
done and to see if there need to be any 
changes in connection with the problems 
which have arisen. We do not look back- 
ward. We look to the immediate future 
with the job at hand. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) may now be recognized for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. He spoke to me 
earlier today and I assured him that I 
would do my best to arrange some time 
for him to speak. After he completes his 
statement, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) then be recog- 
nized, because he wishes to speak on the 
continuing resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOVERNOR LOVE, OF COLORADO, 
APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE 
ENERGY POLICY OFFICE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
with a deep sense of pride and pleasure 
that I announced to the Senate that I 
have received word of President Nixon’s 
appointment of Gov. John Love of Colo- 
rado as Director of the Energy Policy 
Office in the executive branch. I have 
known Governor Love for some 15 years, 
and have been closely associated with 
him during his 10 years as Governor of 
my State. I can think of no more capable 
man or a more appropriate choice for 
this very challenging assignment. 

John Love was elected Governor in 
1962 on a platform of fiscal responsi- 
bility and a pledge to reduce taxes and 
upgrade the quality of government at 
the State and local level—principles 
which I share, and I am sure most of us 
here do. He has been reelected twice, 
in 1966 and 1970; and in the course of 
his 10 years of service to Colorado, he 
has lived up to his campaign promises 
with unfailing courage and conviction. 
Taxes were reduced soon after he came 
into office; and over the course of his 
years in the Governor’s Mansion, he sub- 
stantially increased the State’s contribu- 
tion to local school districts to enhance 
the quality of education for Colorado’s 
young people, while retaining a small 
surplus in the budget for emergency 
purposes. 

I might interpolate that being able 
to do that in these days of ever greater 
demands for governmental services is 
really an extraordinary achievement. 

In recent months, sensing the immedi- 
ate difficulties associated with petroleum 
shortages, Governor Love established an 
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energy task force and assigned his 
Lieutenant Governor to chair this im- 
portant group. Their goal will be to iden- 
tify and quickly deal with fuel shortages 
and related matters which could prove 
detrimental to harvest operations and 
tourism in the State this summer and 
to provide planning guidance to avoid 
gas and oil shortages this fall and winter 
which could result in school and industry 
shutdowns, such as those experienced 
last year. I have been working very close- 
ly with the Governor and his energy 
task force and has been able to obtain 
direct assistance from the Energy Policy 
Committee at the Federal level to insure 
that allocation formulas will not ignore 
certain circumstances of individual op- 
erations in our State which could cause 
serious problems in the months ahead. 

Governor Love is most kneely aware of 
the delicate balance that must be 
achieved between developing new energy 
resources and protecting the quality of 
life and environment in States such as 
our own. He has been directly involved 
in seeking the compromises necessary to 
take advantage of the rich deposits of 
minerals which lie below the ground in 
Colorado while seeking to avoid the 
scourage of unreclaimed land. 

I am also pleased, Mr. President, that 
the White House has given us an indica- 
tion of the positive steps they are plan- 
ning to come to grips with our national 
energy problems in a timely fashion. 
Governor Love will head the Energy 
Policy Office in the Executive Office of 
the President. It is my understanding 
that this office will replace the current 
Special Committee on Energy and will 
expand on the role of the National 
Energy Office which has heretofore 
helped guide administration energy 
policies. In his new capacity, Governor 
Love will serve as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Energy and as such will be the 
President’s principle energy adviser. He 
will be charged with identifying the ma- 
jor energy problems facing the country, 
seeking the various alternatives available 
to us and making specific recommenda- 
tions to the President in a most impor- 
tant area of Federal policymaking. In 
addition, Governor Love will have the 
responsibility for monitoring the impli- 
mentation of all energy policies for the 
administration. 

It is also my understanding that the 
President is proposing legislation which 
would establish a new cabinet-level de- 
partment, the Department of Energy and 
Natural Resources, consisting of func- 
tions transferred from the Department 
of Interior and several other agencies. He 
is also proposing the establishment of a 
new independent agency, the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration, 
to focus on all Federal research and de- 
velopment activities; and he is suggesting 
other changes involving the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other Federal 
energy regulatory agencies. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
Governor of Colorado, John Love, has 
been selected to play a major role in this 
positive program to deal with a problem 
which I consider perhaps the most 
crucial facing this Nation—and for what 
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matter the world—over the next quarter 
century. Governor Love has served his 
State well and deserves a vote of thanks 
for all he has done there. Now he comes 
to Washington to take on an equally 
difficult assignment, and I am confident 
that he will demonstrate once again his 
vigor, administrative ability and zeal for 
challenging assignments which has char- 
acterized my good friend John Love for 
as long as I can remember. I welcome 
him and his charming wife, Ann, to 
Washington and wish him every success 
in his new assignment. I congratulate the 
President on this excellent selection and 
I urge each of my colleagues to extend to 
John Love their cooperation in areas 
where we can be of help in developing 
the long term and short range solutions 
necessary for a meaningful national 
energy policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biographical sketch of 
Governor Love of Colorado from Who's 
Who in American Politics be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

GOVERNOR JOHN A. Love 

Love, JOHN ARTHUR, Gov., Colo. b. Gibson 
City, Ill., 11/29/16; s. Arthur C. Love and 
Mildred Shaver L.; m. 10/23/42 to Ann 
Daniels; c. Dan, Andy and Becky. Educ.: Univ. 
of Denver, B.A., 38 and Law Sch, LL.B, 41; 
Omicron Delta Kappa; Sigma Phi Epsilon. 
Hon. LL.D., Colo. Col, Colo. Sch. Mines and 
Univ. Denver. Polit. & Govt. Pos: Pres, El 
Paso Co. Young Rep, Colo, 47-48; former 
mem, Colo. Rep. Cent. Comt. and El Paso Co. 
Rep. Exec. Comt; chmn, Nat. Gov. Comt. 
State Planning; former mem. Rep. Coord. 
Coun; Gov, Colo, 62-; chmn, Rep. Gov. Conf, 
66; chmn, Nat. Gov. Conf, 69-70. Bus. & Prof. 
Pos: Attorney, Love, Cole & Murphy, 42-62. 
Mil. Serv: Lt, Navy, 41-42, serv. with Black 
Cat Sq, S.Pac; Distinguished Flying Cross; 
Air Medal with clusters. Mem: Colo. and Am. 
Bar Asns; Rep. Gov. Asn; Coun. of State Govt. 
(exec. comt); Mason; pres, Colo. Springs C. 
of C, 54; Rotary; Am. Legion. Selected Colo. 
Man of the Year, United Press Int. for 3 years. 
Rel: Congregational. Mailing Add: 136 Capitol 
Bldg, Denver, Colo. 80203. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1636) to amend 
the International Economic Policy Act 
of 1972, with amendments, in which it 
on the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 9055) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from presence in the Senate to- 
night and tomorrow because of official 
business in London. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLES 10 AND 37 
OF THE UNITED STATES CODE— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on H.R. 8537, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HELMS). The report will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate ot the bill (H.R. 
8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to make permanent certain pro- 
visions of the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses this report, 
signed by all the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to make permanent certain pro- 
visions of the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 

‘mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
foNows: 

On page 6 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out titles III and IV, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 206. This Act shall become effective 
July 1. 1973.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

STUART SYMINGTON, 

Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 

HAROLD E. HUGHES, 

Jonn Tower, 

WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOHN E. HUNT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
ident, because the laws relating to this 
expired last night, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the printing requirement un- 
der the rule be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate agree to 
the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the resolution (HJ. Res. 
636) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1974, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
shocked and dismayed by the report that 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
voted to allow the bombing of Cambodia 
to continue until August 15. 

The death rattle of America is being 
heard today in the Capitol of the United 
States. The committee amendment is 
coming to the floor of the Senate in a 
few minutes, and I will gladly yield the 
floor to permit it to be presented. 

This is another Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. There may be no deception this 
time, but the precipitate action is there. 

I thought Congress had spoken clearly 
this session. I thought we said the Presi- 
dent has to make up his mind whether 
he wants to stop the bombing or stop this 
country. Vete or no veto, Congress must 
redress the overwhelming power of the 
Executive. 

Now the Congress seems to have capi- 
tulated. I am sad. The Congress of the 
United States is abandoning its mandate 
as an equal branch of the Government. 

I hear people talking about the resur- 
gence of Congress, restoring the balance 
of power, yet I have never seen such 
capitulation in my life. Elected officials 
who have had dedicated records of being 
on the side of humanity appear willing 
to surrender their principles with hardly 
a whimper. 

The old adage of the Bible is true: The 
sins of the fathers and the mothers will 
be visited upon the children unto the 
fourth and fifth generation. 

The young people of this country spoke 
out time and time again. Finally their 
message got through to the older people, 
and finally to the Congress. 

We adopted a resolution the Eagleton 
amendment. We put it in every bill. We 
said we were going to meet the President 
head on. Now the Committee on Foreign 
Relations agrees to this tragic delay with 
only two dissents, that of the majority 
leader and the Senator from Maine. I 
compliment Senator MANSFIELD and Sen- 
ator Musxre for their willingness and 
dedication to stand for peace. I wish I 
eould say the same about the other mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
each of whom I hold in the highest re- 
spect. Nevertheless, I cannot understand 
their action. 

Mr. President, I am unwilling to have 
Congress commit suicide. I know that 
everyone in this body is aware of my long 
record against the war. My active oppo- 
sition to the war dates from 1963. I dis- 
agreed with my own President about it. 
God bless his soul, he is no longer with 
us. I have said repeatedly that I would 
not criticize the Nixon administration if 
it brought the war to an end, and it did. 
But the President could have done it 
much sooner—some 20,000 lives sooner. 

It is not just American lives that are 
involved; it is all of humanity. Those 
bombs are killing people every minute. It 
is not a matter of dollars and appropria- 
tions; it is a matter of killing people. It 
is outright murder. I repeat, it is out- 
right murder. I do not want my finger 
to pull the trigger on those bombs. I do 
not want my children to bear the guilt 
of Vietnam. Other Senators may put 
their fingers on the trigger. I will not. 

Yesterday we stood fast. We agreed 
that the Cambodian resolution offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
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souri would stay in the debt limit bill. 
My understanding was that the House 
would keep it in the bill. I understand the 
President threatened to veto it. I under- 
stood we were willing to accept that veto. 
I understood that we would have a con- 
frontation and that we were not going 
to compromise with death. That is just 
the point. We must confront the Presi- 
dent with the fact that this country has 
had enough of killing and suffering. 

A long time ago, in late 1967, when I 
wrote about the American crisis in Viet- 
nam, I stated: 

I believe that the people of the world will 
be better served by the virtues of the Ameri- 
can example than by the employment of 
American military power. I believe that we 
cannot violate the pledges for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes con- 
tamed im the United Nations Charter and 
then demand that others live according to 
that international “rule by law.” 

The gracious bounty of America deserves 
to be employed in building a better way of 
life for our people at home and for all of 
the peoples of the world. We will not be able 
to fulfill the promise of American life while 
America's precious human and material re- 
sources are being wasted im a land war in 
Vietnam. Other well-meaning American 
leaders have told us before that winning just 
this one war will make the world safe for 
freedom and democracy. We know that war 
and killing cannot help us to realize our 
constructive goals. We must work toward 
these ends slowly and painfully. We know 
that we will be able to achieve the lofty 
promise of America only in peace. 


I said: 

You never can justify immorality, even if 
it is national or international policy—in the 
self-interest or the national interest. 


I repeated at that time this statement: 

In a major foreign policy speech at The 
American University on June 10, 1963 Presi- 
dent Kennedy returned to this theme. “I be- 
leve that we must reexamine our own at- 
titude [toward world peace]—as individuals 
and as a nation—for our attitude is as es- 
sential as theirs. . .. Every thoughtful citizen 
who despairs of war and wishes to bring 
peace, should begin by looking inward—by 
examining his own attitude toward the pos- 
sibilities of peace.” 

When President Kennedy asked us to look 
at ourselves, he did not deny the hostility and 
the malevolence of the other side. 


Mr. President, I am talking about 
morality and credibility. These are sub- 
jects of discussion everywhere today. I 
said at that time, and this is the heart 
of my speech: 

To sum up: even more damaging than the 
credibility gap is what might be called 
America’s “morality gap” in Vietnam. A na- 
tion cannot furnish moral leadership while 
performing immoral acts. This is at the 
heart of my objection to what we are doing 
in Vietnam—it is basically immoral. Sup- 
posed political expediency can never justify 
clear-cut immorality whether in national or 
international politics. It may appear to suc- 
ceed in the short term, but it carries the 
seeds of self-destruction. 


But it is even more immoral now in 
Cambodia. We bomb in the name of ex- 
and that is the only excuse for 
the August 15 delay from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations today. 
Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) has likewise been a dedicated 
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foe of this war. I am waiting to see how 
he explains this sudden turn of events 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I never thought I would be at odds with 
him since the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was presented, This is the same precipi- 
tous type action as was taken when we 
surrendered complete authority to the 
President, with only vague assurances. 

Senator FULBRIGHT said at that time: 

The measure of our falling short [of 
American ideals] is the measure of the pa- 
triot’s duty of dissent. The massive nature 
of the suffering in Vietnam has called forth 
an equally massive outpouring of agony by 
those who care for America. 

If we are going to bring American practice 
up to American ideals, we must speak out. 


But I would add to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’s statement that our speaking 
out is not so much an act of dissent as it 
is an act of affirmation. The truth is that 
we are consistently upholding certain 
commitments and policies. 

Mr. President, the issue is not par- 
liamentary procedure, it is not dollars, 
it is not getting along with the Presi- 
dent. The issue is simply death, death in 
every aspect—death with the cold hand 
of America pulling the trigger on inno- 
cent people. 

There is no question that others are 
guilty, but we should not measure our- 
selves by the guilt of others. That is like 
saying that you should murder someone 
because someone else has murdered. 
That is no excuse, especially for a coun- 
try like America. I thought we had put 
that attitude aside. 

With respect to those who really feel 
this country may now be sinking to its 
death, those who feel that we may have 
reached our peak and are on our way 
down, if we approve of the action taken 
today in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and if the Cambodian bombing is 
continued for another 45 days; if that 
authority is continued, then the Water- 
gate hearings and all the other hearings 
might as well be dismissed because there 
is not enough credibility left in this body 
to really support any continued con- 
fidence by the American people. 

It took a long time for the American 
people to accept the fact that they had 
been mislead about the war. Basically 
the American people believe in peace. 
Basically the American people believe in 
life. They do not want to put their 
stamp of approval on war and death. It 
is our responsibility in the Senate to 
end the bombing. The Constitution is 
very clear. It says that only Congress 
can declare war. In the past we in Con- 
gress said that the war was underway— 
that we could not stop it once it was 
underway. We have been too quick with 
excuses, mostly excusing our own con- 
sciences when we did not reassert the 
right to have control over whether or 
not America should be engaged in mili- 
tary action. 

The time for excuses has long since 
passed. We have determined in this 
body and in the other body that the 
Eagleton amendment should be law. We 
have made it very clear to the President 
that we want the bombing stopped. The 
identical resolution and amendment was 
passed by both. bodies. Now, we must 
question whether or not this Congress 
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has the courage to stand up by its own 
commitments or whether this Congress 
is going to be intimidated by political 
blackmail. 

Mr. President, I do not know who is 
going home on July 4th for a holiday, 
but it is a sad state of affairs when the 
Declaration of Independence is going to 
be celebrated in a few days and we have 
a declaration of capitulation from Con- 
gress—a declaration, which really is a 
declaration of war. That is what it 
amounts to. Any Senator who votes 
for the Foreign Relations Committee 
proposal will be declaring war on Cam- 
bodia until August. Make no mistake. 
That is what it is. The proposal adopted 
by the Foreign Relations Committee is 
a declaration of war, and I am willing to 
stay here during all this holiday—I do 
not need a vacation—while we decide 
whether we have the courage to stop the 
bombing and the killing once and for 
all. I want to stay here until we make 
sure the President of the United States 
is the servant of the people, and not the 
new dictator of imperial America. 

TO GIVE AND TO TAKE AWAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I speak 
with particular reference to the third 
proviso in section 101(a) (4) of the con- 
tinuing resolution now before us, House 
Joint Resolution 636. This proviso stip- 
ulates that no State will receive less un- 
der title I-A of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act than it received 
during fiscal year 1972. A total appropria- 
tion of some $1.5 billion is involved. The 
reason for this provision, which also 
appears in the Labor-HEW fiscal year 
1974 appropriation bill, H.R. 8877, which 
passed the House on June 26, is to fore- 
stall a diminution in title I funds re- 
ceived by a State because of use of the 
1970 census in counting eligible students 
instead of the 1960 census. The au- 
thorizing legislation, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, requires use 
of the latest census figures. 

This proviso was proposed to prevent, 
as the House report on H.R. 8877 states, 
“a drastic redistribution and possible 
reductions of as much as 50 percent in 
some State allotments.” At this late date 
in the appropriation process, when school 
budgets are already in place for the new 
school year which begins in September, 
I do not believe anyone here would want 
seriously to dislocate local budgetary 
processes. But while this provision does 
not do that, it does an injustice to the 
concept of concentration of funds on the 
disadvantaged which has been a part 
of the enactment of ESEA since 1965. 
And, given the nature of the “grand- 
father” concept, it threatens to change 
the direction of ESEA, for grandfather- 
ing breeds more grandfathering, as all of 
us here know. 

This past year, distribution of funds 
through the States to the local schools 
has been on the basis of the 1960 census. 
Thus, schools are receiving funds based 
on a count of children almost all of 
whom are no longer attending public 
school, for if a child were 5 years of age 
in 1960 he would be 18 today in 1973 
and probably be out of school—as a mat- 
ter of fact, title I, ESEA, provides only 
for the counting of children aged 5 to 17. 
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As a matter of fact, it is a fair assump- 
tion that many of the youngsters counted 
in 1960—then aged 10 to 17, for exam- 
ple—have now married, moved out of 
the area of the school they attended, 
and even have children of their own. 
However, under this proviso, if their 
own children are eligible as disadvan- 
taged, they could well not receive title 
I assistance because that money is go- 
ing to another State based on the 1960 
count of the parent. Thus, for example, 
if an individual counted as disadvan- 
taged and living in South Carolina in 
1960 had subsequently married, and 
moved with his wife and child to New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, or any 
one of some 25 other States, and his 
child was also eligible to be counted as 
disadvantaged, under this proviso funds 
would go to South Carolina where the 
parent resided in 1960, rather than to the 
State where the child resided in 1970 
and still resides. This is visiting the non- 
sin of the parent upon the child. 

But this hold-harmless provision, de- 
signed to protect school budgets from 
drastic reductions, will not even do 
that. Let us take, for example, a school 
district in one of the States where local 
educational agency boundaries and coun- 
ty ‘boundaries are coterminus. Should 
such a district suffer a 50-percent loss of 
eligible students due to the change from 
1960 to 1970 census—the type of loss re- 
ferred to in the House report——then, 
despite the hold-harmless provision 
which refers only to States, that local 
school district would lose title I funds 
and the other school districts throughout 
the State would gain title I funds. This, 
according to the Office of Education, ap- 
plies in States advantaged by the hold- 
harmless provision as well as in States 
disadvantaged by it. It also applies in 
States where local school districts are 
not coterminus with county lines, except 
inasmuch as computations would be af- 
fected by population changes in other 
parts of the county. Consequently, the 
hold-harmless provision, which applies 
only to States and not to local educa- 
tional agencies—that is, local school 
boards—cannot avoid a heavy local 
budget impact. 

Now, as to individual States. Some 
States, as the 1970 census reveals, have 
proportionately more eligible disadvan- 
taged children than they had in 1960; 
some States have less. The States with 
more eligible children, logically require—- 
and are entitled under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—more 
funds to educate them; the States with 
less require less funds. Because of this 
hold-harmless provision in the Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill passed by the 
House, 28 States will have to give away 
allocated moneys to bring 22 States up to 
their fiscal year 1972 level. But for the 
hold-harmless provision in H.R. 8877, my 
own State of New York would, in fiscal 
year 1974, receives $54,680,111 more in 
fiscal year 1974—thus, the disadvantaged 
children of New York State would lose 
more than $54 million in title I funds to 
which the law otherwise entitles them. 
Other States also would lose—for ex- 
ample, Indiana, $3,866,327; Maine, $1,- 
068,315; Michigan, $12,678,798; New 
Hampshire, $503,115; Rhode Island, $1,- 
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210,361; Utah, $1,001,394; and Washing- 
ton, $3,631,496. 

Do I here argue against inclusion of 
the hold-harmless provision in the fiscal 
year 1974 Labor-HEW Appropriation bill 
and in the continuing resolution now 
before us? No, I do not. I am sympathetic 
to the situation faced by some States 
confronted with a drastic reduction in 
title I funds because of population 
changes revealed by the 1970 census. 
They require some cushion. What I argue 
here is that some modification must be 
made in the hold-harmless provision so 
that States are cushioned against precip- 
itous reductions in title I funds but 
also, so that States with increased num- 
bers of disadvantaged children might 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Domenticr). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to file reports 
until midnight tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
ON COMMERCE AND LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE TO FILE RE- 
PORTS ON FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1973 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittees on Commerce and Labor and 
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receive additional title I funds reflecting 
to some degree that increase. This could 
be done by a phasing mechanism of 80 
percent hold harmless, for example. 

It is my intention to seek just such a 
change in the fiscal year 1974 Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill, a measure which 
provides $1.81 billion for title I, ESEA, 
and to which the figures to which I have 
alluded apply. I do not believe it appro- 
priate to seek to amend the bill now be- 
fore us, as the continuing resolution 
holds title I-A funding at a level of some 
$1.5 billion, the fiscal year 1973 level, 
and, hopefully, the continuing resolution 
will be applicable for only a brief interim 
before enactment of the fiscal year 1974 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill. 
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This, it seems to me is a most reason- 
able approach. It is fair. The provision 
for hold harmless contained in the ap- 
pa bill is neither reasonable nor 

air. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included at this point 
in my remarks a chart utilizing data pro- 
vided by the U.S. Office of Education 
indicating how the States are affected 
by the hold-harmless provision in the 
fiscal year 1974 Labor-HEW appropria- 
tions bill approved by the House and 
now pending before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Public Welfare may be authorized to file 
reports on Friday, July 6, between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION OF LAWS RELATING 
TO PAYMENT OF INTEREST 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on Senate Joint Resolution 128. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hetms) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
128) to provide for an extension of cer- 
tain laws relating to the payment of in- 
terest on time and savings deposits, 
which was in lines 5 and 6, strike out 


“ “December 1, 1974” and insert 
gust 1, 1973”.” 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have been asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Sparkman) 
to move that the amendment of the 
House be agreed to. I have cleared this 
also with the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 


The motion was agreed to. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
will call the role. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ate will please be in order so the Senator 
can be heard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 10, strike Sec. 109 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 109. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, on or after August 15, 1973, no 
funds herein, heretofore or hereafter appro- 
priated may be obligated or expended to 
finance the involvement of United States 
military forces in hostilities in or over or 
from off the shores of North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope we may have order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order, please. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is a very important statement dealing 
with a subject which this body has been 
concerned with for more than 10 years 
now. I hope I may have the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has today agreed, by a 
vote of 15 to 2, to a committee amend- 
ment to be offered to the pending con- 
tinuing resolution. This amendment 
would prohibit the continuation of hosti- 
lities by U.S. forces anywhere in Indo- 
china—and I emphasize anywhere in 
Indochina—after August 15, 1973. 

The amendment, which will be offered 
as a substitute to sections 108 and 109 
of the continuing resolution reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, on or after August 15, 1973, no funds 
herein heretofore, or hereafter appropriated 
may be obligated or expended to finance the 
involvement of United States military forces 
in hostilities in or over or from off the 
shores of North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia. 


The present amendment is, in essence, 
the result of an accommodation of the 
views of the committee and the White 
House following a meeting this morning. 
The committee is gratified that this com- 
promise was promptly agreed upon and 
as a result, it now appears that the 
executive and legislative branches will, at 
last, act in a coordinate manner to bring 
to a close this tragic episode in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

The committee's decision to submit 
this amendment to the Senate for its 
consideration followed extensive discus- 
sion in the course of which a number of 
understandings were reached with re- 
gard to the interpretation. Among these 
were the following: 

The acceptance of an August 15 cut- 
off date should in no way be intepreted 
as recognition by the committee of the 
President's authority to engage U.S. 
forces in hostilities until that date. The 
view of most members of the committee 
has been and continues to be that the 
President does not have such authority 
in the absence of specific congressional 
approval. 

While a majority of the committee 
strongly preferred an immediate cutoff 
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of bombing in Cambodia it was recog- 
nized that an effort to insist upon an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities in the 
face of strong objection from the Presi- 
dent might precipiate a serious confron- 
tation between the two branches of Gov- 
ernment which would result in severe 
hardships for many. The committee felt 
that it had a solemn responsibility to do 
all within its power to avoid such a con- 
frontation, provided a compromise could 
be found which would reaffirm the 
proper constitutional role of the Con- 
gress with regard to the warmaking 
power and which would specify a date 
certain for a total end to the involvement 
of the United States in the war in Indo- 
china. 

It was clearly understood by all those 
supporting the amendment that its effect 
would be to preclude after August 15 
any resumption of hostilities by U.S. 
forces without the express approval of 
both Houses of Congress. 

The committee offers this amendment 
assuming that the interval between now 
and August 15 will not be the occasion 
for an escalation of U.S. bombing in 
Cambodia or for its resumption any- 
where else in Indochina unless provoked. 
As expressed by one member of the com- 
mittee’s view on this matter is that “un- 
der this authority all efforts should be 
made consistent with the limited mili- 
tary objectives involved, to minimize 
damage to civilian life and property.” 

The committee’s expectation in this 
matter has been communicated to the 
White House and assurances have been 
received in return that these guidelines 
are acceptable, In reaching agreement 
upon the terms of this amendment, both 
the executive branch and the commit- 
tee receded in part from positions which 
had been strongly held over a number of 
years. More important than any of these 
concessions, however, is the fact that the 
war will end, that a proper consistitu- 
tional balance will have been restored, 
and that a new era of national unity and 
positive accomplishment will now be 
possible. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the distinguished Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has correctly stated the agree- 
ment in committee, of course. His state- 
ment reflects the views of a majority of 
the committee, and in many respects re- 
flects the views of nearly everyone on the 
committee. There are some statements 
made, of course, where there have been 
disagreements within the committee, but 
I agree with what the distinguished 
chairman has said, and it is essential that 
some concessions be made on the part of 
the executive and on the part of the leg- 
islative branch; and we have met sin- 
cerely in an effort to achieve an end to 
the hostilities in Indochina. 

I have undertaken, as the distinguished 
chairman has noted, to secure assurances 
that there would be no escalation in the 
bombing during this intervening period, 
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that great care would be taken to avoid 
damage to civilian persons and property. 
That point was raised by several Mem- 
bers. We have received that assurance 
from the White House. I have revealed to 
the committee the persons with whom I 
have discussed it. 

I think we all approach this with a 
feeling of immense relief, a relief so great 
as not to be quantified even in ordinary 
language. The distinguished chairman 
knows I have already made statements 
regarding my view that we ought to find 
a way to end the bombing in Cambodia 
not later than tomorrow night, mid- 
night. I have had this personal agony 
that we have all shared in the Senate. 

It is my view that we have arrived at 
a solution which ought to be gladly ac- 
cepted by the Congress and by the Exec- 
utive because I think it is in the interest 
of the Nation, although I know there are 
those in the Executive who feel that the 
negotiation stance has been hampered— 
and I suppose it has. And there are those 
who feel—and I can understand their 
feeling—that this continues the right, at 
least, to continue the bombing until Au- 
gust 15. 

However, had the constitutional crisis 
evolved and the vetoes continued, con- 
sequences would have flowed far beyond 
the contention here. Moreover, had the 
executive prevailed over that period of 
time, because of the understandable de- 
sire of Congress that the other functions 
of government continue, the right of the 
Executive to continue the bombing indef- 
initely would have been made possible, 
at least, through lack of effective action 
by the Congress. 

Therefore, for those who would be 
tempted to say—and I can understand 
it—that this does continue the right to 
do things which are distasteful to them 
in the extreme until the 15th of August, 
they should be reminded that the right 
would have continued for a much longer 
time had the Executive prevailed. 

So I think we made a good decision 
when we consider that there were many 
points of view. Some of the points of 
view the chairman read were not agree- 
ments that, under other circumstances, 
I would have been a party to. I think all 
of us together have really wrought as 
well as we could considering the com- 
plexity of the problems and the necessity 
for the finding of an immediate solu- 
tion, if we possibly could, and I congratu- 
late the chairman. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished minority 
leader for his words. I should like to raise 
one question. I do not recognize the zon- 
stitutional right or power of the Execu- 
tive to continue bombing. Many of us do 
not believe he has a constitutional right 
to do this in Cambodia. But that does not 
answer the question. What we are seek- 
ing is a practical end to the war in Viet- 
nam. 

I appreciate very much what the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania said. All of us 
can express reservations. I would much 
prefer, as others do, that the bombing 
stop now. I wish it had been stopped 5 
years ago. But we were involved in it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tingiushed Senator from New York, who 
has contributed a great deal to the 
reaching of this agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
think any of us approach this settlement 
with anything but heavy hearts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, may 
we have order? The noise it too great. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The Chair will withhold any 
further debate until there is order. Sen- 
ators who wish to conduct discussions 
should go to the cloakroom. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think that any 
of us approach this agreement with any- 
thing but heavy hearts. The agreement 
was not reached lightly. But we felt, in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that whatever good could come from this 
opportunity would be good for the 
country. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) spoke of his personal agony. I 
feel it very keenly. Every single life in 
Cambodia is as precious to me as one in 
the U.S.A. That is as it should be. If I 
felt that one single life could be sayed by 
extending the original Church-Case 
amendment, I would stand fast. But I 
feel that lives will be spent far beyond 
the date we have fixed if that is our posi- 
tion. In addition, we will engender a 
domestic unconstitutional confrontation. 

Even the present atmosphere which we 
have in our country would only be made 
worse than it is today. 

But I desire to ask the chairman with 
respect to the legislative purpose with 
which we approved this amendment. Is 
it our understanding that we have asked 
the executive to support us in the action 
which we now recommend for August 15, 
1973, with no ifs, ands, or buts, or any- 
thing else, and that that will mark the 
end, after so many years, of any kind of 
military action in, over, or off the shores 
of Indochina, and that no action of this 
kind will come thereafter except if Con- 
gress so orders? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing. It is not only my understand- 
ing, but I have been informed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) 
that it is also the Executive’s under- 
standing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have another question. 
Perhaps the Senator from Pennsylania 
can be more helpul in this. If the 
amendment is agreed to and the Presi- 
dent signs the bill, that is law. It is not 
an agreement which we have agreed to 
quietly with the President. It is not a 
private understanding or simply some- 
thing that the White House has com- 
municated to us. Is it not our construc- 
tion of the law as it is on the books of 
the United States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is; and there is 
no money available to take any of the 
actions the Senator has so well described. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

I should like to say, before I take my 
seat, that in the long fight that Senator 
FULBRIGHT and Senator Case have 
made—and I know we will not forget the 
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McGovern-Hatfield amendment, which 
touched this off, and which is behind it— 
we will nevertheless consider this as the 
successful culmination of the long strug- 
gle in which we have all engaged and 
to which we have given so much. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, because my name was mentioned 
by both Senators, may I be recognized 
briefly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
promised to yield to several other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I have 
been seeking recognition, and I would like 
to be recognized. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). Regular order had been called 
for. The Senator can only yield Zor a 
question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the question I have in mind, if I 
may phrase it correctly, is that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas recognizes, I am 
sure, that I have done my level best to 
represent the views of the White House 
as presented to me, and as I have evolved 
them as a lawyer with 50 years standing 
as to the meaning of words, I am sure the 
Senator would also agree that I do not 
undertake to say that I know what the 
future will hold. I do say that the law, 
if it is enacted in these words, seems to 
me to accomplish the purpose which he 
and the Senator from New York have 
expressed; namely, to bring an end to 
the war. And the Senator will agree that 
is a good question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and that is my understanding. The 
proposition was whether we were going 
to continue to bomb Cambodia. As much 
as we deplore the bombing there, when 
it was offered to stop it all completely 
and no legal possibility of resumption 
without further action by the Congress, 
this appealed to me as an all-encompass- 
ing end to the war. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Aside 
from my personal views, I acted as a con- 
duit from the White House, reporting to 
the Senate what I was told. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And the statement, as it would re- 
fer to the assurances, without it being 
cleared by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania with the White House, does not 
mean that these guidelines are accept- 
able to the White House, I do not 
know how much further one can go to 
get word from the executive branch. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
would the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Regular 
order has been called for. The Senator 
can only ask a question. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
want to ask the chairman to make very 
clear one point. In the closing of his 
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opening statement he said that one of 
the things the committee was concerned 
about is the hardship this would cause 
to certain Americans if this continuing 
resolution were vetoed. While that may 
be a secondary factor, is not the chair- 
man’s real purpose in offering this sub- 
stitute amendment today that he believes 
it was the best and the surest way to 
bring an end of American military oper- 
tions throughout Indochina? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Sen- 
ator that was my best judgment and that 
of the committee. It actually achieves 
what the Senator from South Dakota 
together with the Senator from Oregon 
tried to do with the McGovern-Hatfield 
resolution offered some time ago. This is 
the current version of that effort. With 
all the options and alternatives we had 
and in view of the assurances we received 
from the White House through the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, this seems to me 
to be the most effective thing we could 
do. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
other words, it is a tactical effort to get 
the best possible veto-proof solution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It brings about the end sooner than 
any alternative we could think of. We 
have already seen what happened to the 
earlier effort, which involved only the 
bombing of Cambodia. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Other Senators are 
of the view that the best approach to 
the problem is an immediate cutoff, even 
though it would hurt some deeply. 

Is there anything in the substitute 
proposal the Senator now proposes, if it 
carries, that would preyent any Senator 
from offering an amendment immedi- 
ately, on the next bill, to cut off all funds, 
and to offer it on every bill that comes 
up, to bring about an immediate cutting 
off of funds. Could we not use both ap- 
proaches? Is it not possible for the Sen- 
ate this afternoon to adopt the August 
15 terminal date for all military opera- 
tions, and on the very next bill on which 
it is appropriate to offer language calling 
for the immediate termination of mili- 
tary operations in Indochina? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is quite 
right. We tested that approach and the 
House failed to override the veto. 

Mr. McGOVERN. This does not pre- 
clude that approach. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It does not preclude 
that approach, but one has to look at the 
change in the House. 

Mr, MCGOVERN. I just want the Sen- 
ate to know that this is the approach 
Iam going to take. I am going to support 
this compromise approach as being only 
one way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator can only yield for a question. The 
Senator has made his point. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
word “preclude” has been used by three 
Senators so far. I want to inquire as to 
what this resolution includes. What does 
it prevent within the next 45 days? Does 
it permit continued bombing between 
now and August 15? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I have said, I do 
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not regard him as having the right to do 
this. He has the power to do it. And un- 
less we have something like this, the only 
sanction we have here is to impeach him. 
And I do not think that is practical. I do 
not recommend it. I know of no other 
alternative. 

Mr. EAGLETON. In the light of the 
legislative history, meaning the state- 
ment of former Secretary of Defense 
Richardson that we will continue the 
bombing unless the funds are cut off, will 
we with the adoption of this resolution 
permit the bombing of Cambodia for the 
next 45 days? That is the question I pose 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Until August 15. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Would it permit the 
bombing of Laos? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not prevent 
it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Would it permit the 
bombing of North and South Vietnam 
until August 15? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it is 
legal or constitutional. But whether it is 
right to do it or not, he has done it. He 
has the power to do it because under our 
system there is not any easy way to stop 
him. 

I do not want my statement to be taken 
to mean that I approve of it or think that 
it is constitutional or legal for him to do 
it. He can do it. He has done it. Do I 
make myself clear? 

Mr. EAGLETON. In a way yes, andin a 
way no. If we adopt this resolution, the 
President will continue to bomb Cam- 
bodia. That means quite simply that we 
will sanction it, does it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We do not sanction 
it. It does not mean that we approve of 
the bombing. This is the best way to stop 
it. I have never approved of it. And I do 
not wish my answer to indicate that I 
approve of the bombing, because I do not. 

Mr. EAGLETON. But the President 
will exercise a power to bomb in Indo- 
china within the next 45 days, is that 
correct? A power that will now be sanc- 
tioned by our action? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The President has 
the power to do a lot of things of which I 
do not approve. 

Mr. EAGLETON. He will exercise that 
power, and whether he exercises that 
power wisely, we know that within the 
next 45 days he will exercise a right to 
bomb Cambodia—a right given him by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not consider 
that he has the right to do it. But be- 
cause we are unable to muster the votes, 
this is a compromise that would stop it. 
This is the time we have had a majority 
of both Houses take any action to pro- 
hibit bombing. 

Mr. EAGLETON. But he would now 
have the power by our action. Would he 
also have the power to bomb Laos? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As he viewed it, yes. 
And he would exercise the power. 

Mr. EAGLETON. He would have the 
power as he viewed it to bomb North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Under this resolution 
then—and the conversations have been 
carried on between the President and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and have 
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been reported to us by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—he would have the power 
for 45 days to bomb in Indochina. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He already has that 
power. Let me emphasize what I have 
said. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Did the Senator say 
that he has that power? 

Mr. CHURCH. Not as to the ground 
forces. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, he has the 
power. As long as the military forces will 
follow his orders, he can do these things. 
That does not mean he has this author- 
ity under the constitution and laws. But 
this is what I emphasize: The acceptance 
of an August 15 cutoff date should in no 
way be interpreted as recognition by the 
committee of the President's authority to 
engage United States forces in hostilities 
until that date. 

After I prepared this statement the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania went to a great deal of trouble to 
clear it in detail with the White House. 
I have received his assurance that this is 
a firm understanding with the President. 

I was speaking, I thought, for the com- 
mittee, in saying that we do not recognize 
the President’s authority to continue the 
bombing. But that is different from the 
power to do it. 

This has always been the trouble we 
have had in putting sanctions on the 
President. This has always been the 
trouble, and will continue to be, unless 
Presidents have respect for the views of 
Congress. 

I believe we have assurance that this 
will not be vetoed, and it will be the law 
as a cutoff date. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Recognizing the 
power as the President has used it, and as 
President Johnson used it back in Au- 
gust 1964 we give him 45 more days of 
power to continue the bombing in Laos, 
Cambodia, and North Vietnam, to use as 
he sees fit. I deem that delegation of 
power to be the second coming of the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is already the 
law, and has been for some time, that he 
cannot take ground troops into Laos and 
Cambodia. That was the Church-Cooper 
amendment, I believe. That is already 
the law, and this does not disturb that. 

I do not think this compromise will 
give him any right or authority he does 
not already have. I do not think he has 
the authority. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not the Senator’s un- 
derstanding that the adoption of this 
resolution would add not one bit to the 
President's authority in regard to bomb- 
ing in Southeast Asia between now and 
August 15? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is certainly my 
understanding that it does not give him 
any authority whatsoever. I do not be- 
lieve he has any authority. 

Mr. CASE. I agree. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But he has the 
power, as long as the military forces will 
obey his commands. 

Mr. CASE. And as long as we cannot 
get two-thirds of both Houses to over- 
ride a veto; is that not correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing - 

Mr. CASE. And is this not the best 
way, in the judgment of the chairman, 
to get the quickest ending we possibly 
can get through any action we can take 
on hostilities in South Vietnam? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the absence of 
the capacity to override the veto, it is 
my opinion it is the quickest way. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has almost asked 
my question, which was this: If this 
amendment is not approved, under the 
authority which the President claims he 
has, can he not continue the bombing 
not only until August 15, but to Septem- 
ber 1, October 1, December 1, even into 
next year? But under the agreement, 
under the understanding which the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and others have had with the ad- 
ministration, there is virtual agreement 
to completely stop all military hostilities 
in Indochina not later than the 15th of 
August, or hopefully much earlier? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would hope very 
much it would be much earlier, that is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. If Senators wish to 
conduct conversations, they should carry 
them on in the cloakroom. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
grieves me very much to differ with my 
colleagues in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and in the Senate. However, I 
must make my views known, and I must 
say that what we will be considering 
shortly is not an accommodation with 
the Chief Executive of this country, but 
@ capitulation and an abdication of the 
constitutional powers of the Senate. 

May I point out, Mr. President, that 
under the Constitution, the Congress 
shall have the power to lay taxes, to 
declare war, and to do certain other 
things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Montana withhold for a 
moment? The Chair apologizes to the 
Senator, but other Senators are not ex- 
tending him the courtesy of attention. 
The Chair has repeatedly asked that 
Senators remain at attention. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The warmaking 
power is that of Congress exclusively, 
and the war in Cambodia does not have 
a shred of validity attached to it. It is 
illegal, it is unconstitutional, it is im- 
moral. 

Why should we be afraid of a confron- 
tation with the executive branch of this 
Government? Why do we have to cave in 
so as to avoid the possibility of being un- 
able to override a veto? Why can we not 
face up to our responsibilities under the 
Constitution? Why can we not do what 
we can to see that the reasons why we 
remained in Vietnam—to bring about 
the withdrawal of all U.S. military per- 
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sonnel and the release of all U.S. pris- 
oners of war—are not repeated in Cam- 
bodia? 

There are American prisoners of war 
in Cambodia because of this bombing, 
now in its 113th day. There are men who 
have been killed in Cambodia, and there 
will be more in the weeks and the months 
ahead. We have dropped, in bomb ton- 
nage in Cambodia in the past 5 months, 
over 200,000 tons of bombs, on a poor, 
hapless people living in a nation where 
the majority of the inhabitants desire 
nothing more than to be let alone. 

In the preceding 3 years, we, the United 
States, dropped 175,000 tons of bombs on 
Cambodia—as I say, on a poor, hapless 
people who asked only to be left alone 
to determine their own destiny. We are 
upholding a puppet government, and we 
are doing it on a basis of the bombs we 
drop. We are not allowing the Cam- 
bodians to get together among them- 
selves to determine their own future. 
What we are doing, if we approve this 
substitute, is agreeing to the policy of 
this administration past, now, and in 
the future, at least until August 15. I 
“cannot in good conscience accede to the 
diminution of the constitutional power 
of Congress. That has been happening in 
this institution since the days of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. We have voluntarily 
allowed the administrations, since that 
time, to take over constitutional respon- 
sibilities which are ours and should be 
ours alone. 

No wonder people wonder at what we 
are about. No wonder we do not enjoy the 
regard which we should accrue to Mem- 
bers of this, the most deliberative legisla- 
tive body in the world. 

I wonder when we are going to face up 
to our responsibilities—veto or not—and 
take our chances, stay in session if need 
be, and do what we can to express the 
will of the American people. 

After all, we do have the responsibil- 
ities which I mention. We certainly 
should have learned since the first Amer- 
ican casualty in Indochina was an- 
nounced on January 1, 1961, what that 
terrible misadventure, that tragedy, has 
cost us. 

Do we realize that in all of Indochina 
up to a few weeks ago, we have dropped 
a total of 6.6 million tons of bombs? 

Do we recollect that, as of the end of 
World War II, in both the Pacific and 
European theaters, we dropped a total 
of 3.2 million tons of bombs? 

In this insignificant part of the world, 
an area in which we have never had any 
vital interest, an area which would have 
been better left alone, we have dropped 
3.3 million more tons of bombs than we 
dropped on all our enemies during all of 
World War II? 

The cost has been high for us, and the 
cost has been high for the Indochinese 
people as well. 

Where is this peace with honor which 
we have heard about time and time and 
time again over the past several months? 

I guess it is still a will of the wisp. I 
would place no credence in a resolution 
or a substitute of this kind because, the 
Lord only knows what will happen in 
the meantime, and the Lord only knows 
what the Congress will do. Maybe, come 
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August 15, there will be a request for 
another extension and other arguments 
will be advanced. 

The time to act on this is now—veto 
or no veto. 

Mr. President, section 108 of the 
continuing resolution—the Eagleton 
amendment—has already been approved 
by the House of Representatives. It has 
already been approved unanimously by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
language is not in dispute. It is not in 
doubt. It would end the bombing. It 
would make impossible the capture of 
additional American flyers. It would 
make impossible the collection again of 
American hostages—a lesson learned 
with the lives, the limbs, and the blood 
of Americans spilled throughout South 
Vietnam. 

Three months ago we welcomed home 
those prisoners. Their captivity has 
ended and they are back with us. 

The issue before the Senate, therefore, 
is whether we are to lock this Nation 
again inextricably into a conflict in 
Southeast Asia. The issue is whether, 
once more, we will have to risk the lives 
of Americans in order to bring back the 
POW’'s—the pawns used to guarantee 
this Nation’s involvement. 

The issue is whether we are to endorse 
this bombing, this war, this policy that 
again opens the door to the confinement 
of American hostages—either for a day, 
15 days, 45 days, or whatever. 

Be it for a day, 10 days, a month, 2 
months, or 2 years, if the Senate 
approves the bombing and the war, no 
date printed on a piece of paper will 
serve to get us out. Most assuredly, as 
American POW's again emerge in South- 
east Asia, this Nation undoubtedly will 
remain there. To preclude that event and 
prevent this ever-deepending enmesh- 
ment, section 108—the Eagleton amend- 
ment—of the continuing resolution 
should be adopted unaltered and intact. 

Section 109 of the continuing resolu- 
tion—the Case-Church amendment— 
should also be adopted as is and unal- 
tered, if we are to assure that the cancer 
of today’s bombing in Cambodia does not 
spread elsewhere in Indochina. 

I hope and pray that the Senate does 
not alter or amend either provision. 

The bombing must stop—not next 
month, not on August 15, but now. 

In my judgment, the bombing will stop 
if we will live up to our responsibilities 
and continue to maintain our support of 
the Eagleton amendment and the Case- 
Church amendment. 

The time to do it is not 45 days from 
now—the time to do it is now. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr, HATFIELD). 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
at this time, with great reluctance, to 
differ with the very distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and those other distinguished Mem- 
bers who have worked on this particular 
compromise. 

I should like to point out that the code 
word going around the Halls of Congress 
today and yesterday has been the word 
“compromise.” That is what we have 
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heard in the Halls of Congress and on 
this floor, the word “compromise.” 

There are times and there are issues 
when one can never compromise. 

One does not compromise about the 
constitutional responsibilities of this 
body. 

One does not compromise about law. 

One does not compromise about the 
slaughter of innocents, It may be only a 
procedural technicality whether our 
bombs stop falling now, or 45 days from 
now. But it is a matter of life and death 
for those on whom those bombs will fall. 

I cannot understand what the admin- 
istration expects to gain by communi- 
ciating to the world that we will bomb 
for 45 more days, and only 45 more 
days. If the bombing of Indochina since 
the peace agreement has been totally un- 
constitutional up until now, as many of 
my colleagues have expressed, and as I 
also believe, then Congress is now ap- 
proving and affirming an action that 
totally emasculates the power and the 
constitutional role of Congress. In ef- 
fect, Congress would be ratifying a past 
and future action that we have judged 
to be illegal, unconstitutional, and im- 
moral. 

We have no commitment to Cambodia.. 
Congress has said specifically, in Public 
Law 91-652, passed on January 5, 1971, 
and amendments to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act passed into law on February 7, 
1972, that we have no commitment to 
the Government of Cambodia. Yet this 
administration, in violation of these 
words and this law of Congress, con- 
tinues to bomb in Cambodia. 

Why are we, then, to have any kind 
of credence that whatever we write into 
a compromise today that might be signed 
by the administration will be observed 
by this administration, any more than 
they have observed or failed to observe 
Public Law 91-652? 

Mr. President, the administration's ac- 
tions have constituted a commitment to 
Cambodia, any way we look at it, con- 
trary to the will of Congress and an act 
signed into law by the President. By ap- 
proving that bombing in any way, shape, 
or form, we become collaborators in an 
action that is contrary to the law and 
will of Congress, at least as we stated 
the will of Congress last week. 

There are some issues over which com- 
promise means a total contradiction of 
past beliefs and principles, and this is 
one such occasion. Therefore, I will not 
support it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I op- 
pose any compromise to set any further 
date as a cutoff for America’s bombing 
of Indochina. I urge the Senate to insist 
that the bill we pass must end the bomb- 
ing now—not tomorrow, not next week, 
not next month, but now, on the very day 
this long-awaited end-the-bombing bill 
becomes a law. 

Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, millions of innocent men 
and women and children of Cambodia 
have endured the brutal onslaught of 
death and destruction rained down on 
their homes and villages and country- 
side by America’s B-52’s and America’s 
fighter bombers. 

Now at last, this week in Congress, the 
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Members of the Senate and the House 
have closed ranks against the war. With 
a strong and clear majority voice, we 
have spoken our demand that the Presi- 
dent must stop the killing. Surely, we 
cannot yield so soon in our common new- 
found resolve to end the war. 

The compromise we are asked to ratify 
by the President will go down in infamy 
in American history. How can Congress 
possibly accept this cruel and calculated 
pact, a pact in which Members of the 
Senate and the House are asked to ratify 
the unconscionable and unconstitutional 
warmaking of the President in recent 
weeks. What he is asking us—neither 
more nor less—is amnesty for the 
slaughter of the past, and a license for 
6 more weeks of slaughter in Cambodia. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
principle now at stake. For years, going 
back beyond the beginning of this ad- 
minstration, many of us who vote today 
have sought to end the war. At first, the 
ranks were small—no more than one or 
two, a decade ago. And then, as the war 
went on and as thousands of young 
Americans kept on dying for a cause we 
could not understand, the numbers be- 
gan to grow. And then at last, this year, 
after all our troops and all our prisoners 
had come home, our numbers finally 
reached a majority in both the Senate 
and the House to say the war must end. 

How, today, so close to victory after 
we have stood so strong so firm so long, 
can we give our great goal away? How 
can we yield to the President, and give 
him our authority and blessing to bomb 
and kill for 6 more weeks? 

If we accept this compromise, then we 
dishonor the cause for peace for which 
we have worked so long. If we yield now, 
then the Cambodian blood that is shed 
between now and August 15 will be on 
the hands of the Senate of the United 
States, and none of us should have to 
bear that stain. 

And it is all so futile. The compromise 
has no justification in logic, let alone 
morality. If the President cannot 
achieve a cease-fire today in Cambodia, 
he will not be able to do so 45 days from 
now. If those who are fighting the Cam- 
bodian civil war have survived the 100 
days of relentless American bombing 
since the Paris peace agreement was 
signed this year, they can survive an- 
other 45 days as well, but at a cost in 
life and blood that America has no right 
to ask. 

In sum, the only purpose of the com- 
promise proposed today is to save some 
shred of the President’s tattered pres- 
tige. But think of the price we are asking 
the people of Cambodia to pay. The 
price is 6 more weeks of killing, 6 more 
weeks of bloodshed, 6 more weeks of our 
scorched earth policy in Cambodia, 6 
more weeks of America’s destruction of 
helpless peoples half a world away. 

I say, the Senate must not yield. 
We must stand firm for an immediate 
end to the bombing, and reject this im- 
moral pact. How can any of us vote today 
to approve 6 more weeks of ravaging a 
tiny lovely country named Cambodia? 

One final word. A few days ago, I 
received a letter from an American Air 
Force captain in Guam. He had written 
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me before, and he wrote again, praising 
Congress for our growing success against 
the war, and urging us to carry on our 
work. He writes: 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I have just 
received your letter of June 6 with copies 
of the May 31 Congressional Record. It was 
encouraging to read the Record and see that 
the majority of the Senate understands the 
problem we are faced with in Cambodia. I 
have allowed some of my fellow officers to 
read the excerpts you sent me and they 
too felt that finally the Senate was doing 
something. 

Our combined request is that the matter 
be carried out to execution and not left to 
die in Committee. We all realize that the 
processes of government take time, but every 
day of delay means tons more bombs dropped 
and more people dead or dying. 

You have our full support. 

Respectfully, 


That is the view of our men in action. 
How can the Senate do less? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I strongly 
oppose this so-called compromise on the 
cutoff date for bombing in Indochina. It 
is not a compromise—it is one more abdi- 
cation by Congress of its constitutional 
responsibilities. It gives the President 
exactly what he has asked for as regards 
the date for the cutoff, and in doing so 
it puts Congress’ seal of approval on any 
military action he may choose to take 
in Indochina till August 15. 

Perhaps the sponsors of this ‘“com- 
promise” have in all good conscience per- 
suaded themselves otherwise. I, person- 
ally, cannot ignore implications of this 
action that is being urged upon us. Mr. 
President, we know full well what inter- 
pretation the administration—and the 
world—will place upon Congress’ retreat 
in the face of Executive pressure. Our re- 
treat will be seen as a blank check to Mr. 
Nixon for pursuit of his war policies. 
And we know from long and bitter ex- 
perience what use he is likely to make 
of that grant. I do not intend to vote for 
another Gulf of Tonkins. 

There is another point to be made in 
this connection. By setting August 15 
rather than June 30 as a cutoff date for 
U.S. military action in Cambodia and 
Laos, we do nothing more than prolong 
the killing. It provides no incentive to 
Cambodian and Laotian insurgents to 
stop fighting. It tells them only to hold 
on for another 6 weeks. Whatever dire 
consequences the administration sees as 
resulting from an immediate bombing 
halt will follow just as surely in late Au- 
gust as in early July. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent: It does nothing more than to pro- 
long the killing—and to increase the 
likelihood of still more American casual- 
ties—American dead, wounded and 
POW's. 

In acopting the Eagleton and the 
Case-Church amendments, the Congress 
was at long last expressing the clear will 
of an overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple we represent. If we back down now 
we shall be guilty not only of abdicating 
our constitutional responsibilities but of 
turning our backs on those to whom we 
owe our deepest allegiance, our consti- 
tuents. 

I, for one, do not intend to assume that 
burden of guilt. And I urge my colleagues 
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to consider that we cannot—as the de- 
signers of this false compromise urge— 
purchase a title to “responsibility” by re- 
pudiating the will of our constituents and 
the imperatives of our Constitution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the ranking minority Member for what 
I consider to be a fair and equitable solu- 
tion to the question of further U.S. in- 
volvement in Indochina. 

Although I supported the President’s 
policy in that part of the world up 
through the signing of the cease-fire 
agreements in Paris last January, I am 
convinced that we gain little from our 
continued involvement and for that rea- 
son I am willing to support a funding 
cutoff. However, in view of the fact that 
its looks possible to negotiate a cease-fire 
in Cambodia, to add to those already in 
existence throughout the rest of Indo- 
china, I am particularly pleased that the 
distinguished chairman has agreed to 
the date certain of August 15. If, by that 
time, no agreement has been reached, 
funds for continued involvement will run 
out and the U.S. presence in that part of 
the world will come to an end. 

However, as that presence ends, let 
no one contend that we have failed tc 
honor our commitments for the President 
will have done all in his power to bring 
peace to Southeast Asia and by-and- 
large, he has done an excellent job of it. 
What is required now, is a willingness 
on the part of the leaders in Hanoi to 
accept our peaceful intentions and to try 
for once to achieve politically what they 
have tried and failed for so long to 
achieve militarily. It would certainly be 
a welcome sign and it would truly initiate 
the global generation of peace for which 
the President has worked so hard. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, for 8 
years I have opposed U.S. involvement in 
the Indochinese War. For 8 years, in and 
outside the Senate, I have supported 
every effort to cut off funds for the con- 
tinuation of U.S. involvement in that 
war. Each such effort contained a dead- 
line for funding U.S. military efforts in 
Indochina, and each failed. Now for the 
first time I have a chance to support a 
deadline which will not fail. 

By approving this amendment to the 
Senate does not condone for 1 minute 
more the illegal and immoral bombing 
of Cambodia. What the Senate can say 
now, and at last with finality, is that U.S. 
involvement will end no later than Au- 
gust 15. The Congress would not sanction 
the war. It would end U.S. involvement 
in the war, and upon terms which pre- 
serve its constitutional authority. The 
President has finally relented. 

And the Congress now has no alter- 
native. There is no other way. The House 
will not override the President’s veto. We 
can stay here until doomsday passing 
one bill after another to cut off the 
funds—and all to no avail. The Con- 
gress can defeat this amendment—and 
accommodate the President with a con- 
frontation which will divert public at- 
tention from his difficulties. It can bring 
the functions of the Government to a 
halt—and prolong the war. Or upon prin- 
ciples many of us have supported for 8 
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long years we can now finally end U.S. 
involvement in this abominable conflict. 

Mr. President, to conclude this com- 
ment on an ignoble, yet reassuring, note, 
if the Congress approves this amendment 
US. military activity cannot end later 
than August 15. It probably will end 
sooner. President Nixon is not likely to 
wait until August 15 and then ignomin- 
iously and abruptly terminate military 
activity. He will, having relented, now 
seek a way out and at the earliest possi- 
ble date. I am for giving him this last 
chance to end this horror upon our land 
and theirs—no later thar. August 15. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I will 
vote to support the pending amendment. 

This is a terribly difficult vote for me 
to cast. I have stood firmly for ending the 
war in Southeast Asia and for ending the 
bombing in Cambodia. 

There has been no constitutional basis 
for the bombing. 

The people of this Nation want it 
stopped. 

The mail from my constituents has 
been nearly unanimous in calling for an 
end to this bombing. 

Yet our Nation faces many—so many 
crucial problems today. 

We have the tragedy of Watergate. 

Our prices have gone beyond the point 
where millions of Americans can balance 
their budget. 

Our trade with the rest of the world 
is still a desperate problem. 

We face an energy crisis which will tax 
our every capability to meet. 

Can we add to that the possibility of 
further tearing our Nation apart by pos- 
sibly bringing our Federal Government to 
a virtual standstill, delaying social se- 
curity checks, halting grants to States 
and localities, and causing extreme un- 
certainty and heartache among our 
people. 

By adopting this amendment we will 
have, for the first time and agreement 
by the administration that a day certain 
has been established for removing our- 
selves from the terrible war in Southeast 
Asia. This is not a minor accomplish- 
ment. 

I must say, however, that I want it 
clearly known that my vote is not a vote 
putting the stamp of approval on the 
bombing—it is not a vote that in any 
way declares the constitutionality of 
what has been done in Cambodia or what 
may occur in the next 45 days. 

I am supporting this amendment as 
the only possible way out of a nearly im- 
possible situation. 

Mr. CHURCH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is most 
distressing to differ with a Senator I re- 
gard so highly as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
or with our honored majority leader, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, who has fought against this 
war in Cambodia and in Vietnam for so 
long, with such determination and con- 
viction, or with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

But, Mr. President, I also find it some- 
what repugnant that there should be an 
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inference in this debate that those of us 
who support the provision recommended 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
are somehow relegated to the ranks of 
the impure, while those who oppose it 
somehow stand on the side of conscience. 

I have a conscience, too. I do not wish 
to belabor the fact, but Members of the 
Senate know that I have opposed this 
war as long as any other Member of this 
body, and I have worked as hard as I 
know how, through the Congress, to bring 
this war to an end. 

So I do not have to be reminded that 
the war in Cambodia is an abomination. 
It does not have to be emphasized, inso- 
far as I am concerned, that it is an un- 
constitutional exercise in Presidential 
power. I do not need reminding about 
the havoc our part has wrought to the 
societies of Indochina and of North 
America. 

If there were any way tonight that I 
could, by opposing this resolution, bring 
the war to an immediate end, I would 
oppose it. If there were a way I could 
save the life of a single child, or of a 
young bride, or an old man in Cambodia 
tonight, by voting against this resolution, 
I would vote against it. 

I say to the Senate, however, that I 
cannot follow the argument made by our 
distinguished majority leader or by the 
Senator from Massachusetts or by the 
Senator from Oregon. They have said 
that if this proposition is accepted, the 
Senate is somehow giving its blessing to 
an unconstitutional war, to an illegal 
war, to an immoral war, to an idiotic 
war, 

Now, that is a novel argument. For this 
is not the first time that a deadline has 
been placed in an amendment to end the 
war. I cannot remember, over the past 
several years, any proposal to end the 
war that did not have a deadline. Cer- 
tainly, the McGovern-Hatfield proposal 
contained a deadline, and it was said 
then that it was immoral to support it, 
since our involvement in Vietnam was 
unconstitutional in that it had not been 
ratified by Congress. 

I was sponsor of two amendments di- 
rected toward limiting our involvement 
in this war, amendments that carried 
and became law historically known as 
the Cooper-Church amendments. They 
contained deadlines, but it-was never 
said that we endorsed the war, because 
of the deadline. 

I worked for the Mansfield amend- 
ments. But it was never suggested, at 
any time during those debates, that be- 
cause there were deadlines contained 
in the Mansfield amendments, it was im- 
moral to support them. 

This is not a contest of conscience, in 
which the side of the pure stands ar- 
rayed against the impure. This is a stark 
and simple matter of how we bring this 
awful war to an end. 

Those who argue against this resolu- 
tion have no way to bring this tragic war 
to an end—not tonight, not next week, 
not by the end of the summer, or by the 
end of the year. The bombing will go on, 
and the young, the old, the sick, and the 
innocent will die—in larger numbers and 
for a longer period of time than if we 
adopt this proposal tonight. 
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In all 8 years I have opposed this war, 
there has been one thing that has always 
been plain, and that is that Congress 
would never write into law a provision 
terminating our part in the war, without 
the signature of the President. Is there a 
man here who can convincingly argue 
that we shall secure the President's sig- 
nature on any proposal to cut off funds 
now? The President has already vetoed 
that proposition. And the House came 
nowhere near overriding the veto? Do 
Senators think that by sending the Pres- 
ident the same proposition again he will 
suddenly cave in, that he will not veto 
the next bill, and the next and the next? 
In fact, he has said to Members he will 
veto more. How long do we wait for a 
two-thirds vote in each House to mate- 
rialize? How long will the war go on? 

We may dispute indefinitely the Presi- 
dent’s exercise of authority, but we can- 
not stop the war without his signature, 
unless we override his veto, for which 
there is no prospect in sight. 

So I have no troubles of conscience in 
urging this proposition on the Senate. I 
do not think it will live in infamy. Indeed, 
it will be celebrated as a statutory action 
finally joining together the legislative 
and executive branches to end Ameri- 
can participation in a war I have hated 
and opposed for nearly a decade. I wish 
to God there had been a way to end it 
sooner. But I am not going to slam shut 
the door on this, our first real oppor- 
tunity. 

Least of all would I regard this proposi- 
tion as a “cave-in” by Congress. That 
does not coincide with the facts at all. 
We have already passed one amendment 
that I supported, sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON). 
Would that we could have enacted it into 
law with the President’s signature, but 
Mr. Nixon vetoed that proposition, 
which called for an immediate cutoff of 
funds. Wishing for it cannot get it with- 
out the President’s actual consent. 

The Eagleton amendment, remember, 
called for a partial cutoff; only as to 
Cambodia and Laos. I do not criticize it, 
but that is all it related to. Now, we have 
had some experience with partial cut- 
offs, and it has been uniformly bad. 

Congress cut off funds for sending 
combat troops into Laos, so the Presi- 
dent sent them into Cambodia, instead. 
We then cut off funds for sending com- 
bat troops and military advisers into 
Cambodia, so we now have the bombs. 
Never have we seen a complete cutoff 
of funds for all military activity on the 
land, from the sea, and in the air that 
encompasses every part of Indochina. 

It is no cave-in when Congress insists 
upon a complete cutoff covering every 
part of Indochina, covering every coun- 
try involved in these protracted hos- 
tilities. 

Do Senators think the President 
wanted that? He fought against it, and 
his representatives fought against it. 
They said it could not be, but we have 
secured it tonight, a complete cutoff, 
in exchange for the deadline date. 

I would prefer an immediate cutoff, 
but the President’s signature is needed 
if we are to achieve any cutoff at all. 
Do we choose, instead, a futile debate, 
flouting our impotence, and allowing this 
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war in Cambodia to continue indefi- 
nitely? Do not think prestige comes to 
Congress because of its impotence. Do 
not think we will be remembered because 
of the purity of our principles. 

We have a chance now, after all these 
years, to do what I thought the oppo- 
nents of this war always wanted to do, 
namely to cut off funds and force an 
end to our part in the war. That was 
the principle of the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment, the Mansfield amendments, 
the Cooper-Church and Case-Church 
amendments. Now comes the chance to 
do it for all of Indochina and bring 
peace at last. 

There is not a man who opposes this 
measure who can offer us another way, 
let alone a better way, to do it. So I will, 
with good conscience, vote for the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HASKELL, Mr. MOSS, and Mr. 
EAGLETON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair first explain that I am advised we 
are operating under the rule, and the 
Chair is directed to recognize the Sen- 
ator who first addressed the Chair. That 
is not always easy to determine. I hope 
there is understanding. The Senator 
from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to put this in a slightly different 
context than it has been put before. 

I have for many, many years admired 
the Senator from Arkansas, and I ad- 
mire him greatly for his courage over 
the years in doing what I thought was 
right and in following his conscience. 

I think his conclusion at this time, 
his intellectual conclusion is wrong and 
I wish to give my reasons, at least in 
my opinion, why he has come to the 
wrong conclusion. 

Let us examine what has happened. 
We have first the President going to war. 
One does not need to be a constitutional 
lawyer to know that violates the Con- 
stitution. We have, second, a President 
of the United States cutting off programs 
by the eupthemism of impoundment— 
failing, as the Constitution says he will, 
to carry out the laws of the United 
States. That is a second unconstitutional 
act, and the lower courts have so held. 

We have the President seeking reorga- 
nization of the Government in certain 
aspects without the action of Congress. 
That has been held unconstitutional in 
the lower courts. 

Next, we have the President at one 
time through one of its spokesman mak- 
ing a ridiculous claim of executive privi- 
lege which, again, obviously was uncon- 
stitutional. 

We have had, in my opinion, I say 
to the Senate, a deliberate avoidance 
of and an attempt to subvert the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Where 
does that take us? In my own personal 
opinion, this is the time to draw the line. 
This is the time when the confrontation 
has got to come to a head. We have be- 
fore us a bill which will bring that con- 
frontation. I am not saying that on one 
side are all the angels or that on the 
other side are all the devils. I am saying 
that, as a matter of logic, this is the 
time to stand up for the Constitution. 
I am saying that the way to do it is to 
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stick with the Eagleton amendment and 
the Case amendment, or to change the 
proposal of the Senator from Arkansas 
so as to strike August 30 and insert 
June 30. 

I think we are fooling ourselves. To 
depend upon a law that we put on the 
books being carried out, if it suits the 
purpose of the man who is the man to 
carry it out, I submit will lead to a very 
intellectual argument about the date of 
August 15. 

So just from a reasoned viewpoint in 
support of a document that has made 
our country a great country, although 
I think this is a hard decision. I think 
the thing to do is to vote against a man 
whom I greatly admire, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr FULBRIGHT. I, of course, have 
the greatest respect for the Senator 
from Colorado. I think he has great un- 
derstanding of this matter. 

I should like to ask him to consider 
an alternative. First, I may say that a 
number of Senators who have spoken 
here have begun their disagreement with 
this kind of proposal very recently. A 
short time ago—a matter of months— 
they were willing to vote for a 6-month 
cutoff. This proposal is for 45 days, as 
the Senator knows. 

This is the end of the fiscal year. It 
is true that we can precipitate clashes 
and cut off funds for the operation of 
the Government. But then which posi- 
tion will the country support? The posi- 
tion of Congress or the position of the 
Executive? From our point of view, of 
course, I have no doubt what I would 
do. It would be Congress. 

It is true that in some areas we have 
not been doing well. But I think we have 
been doing well in many of the areas we 
have been speaking of. Iam very anxious 
to avoid making a mistake which would 
turn us around as representatives of the 
country and in the interests of the peo- 
ple of the country. 

I agree that in this area we can legit- 
imately differ. I have the greatest re- 
spect for the majority leader’s position, 
as I do for that of the Senator from 
Colorado. But what we are confronted 
with is a fact of life. 

I disapprove of the war just as much 
as anyone else. If we had not had a veto, 
I would not support this proposal. But 
I have some reason to feel that the Presi- 
dent will veto the bill again. From his 
point of view, he is in a very difficult polit- 
ical situation today on account of things 
the Senator has mentioned, especially 
the hearings in the Senate committee, 
such that he probably would welcome 
a confrontation. If the results should 
fall upon the employees of the Govern- 
ment, the disruption that would result 
from this would be a diversion from what 
is now going on in the committee under 
the able chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ERVIN). 

These are difficult accommodations to 
weigh when we come down to the ques- 
tion of what is the way to assure an 
early end to the war. I would have liked 
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to have the 1st of August or, as the Sen- 
ator said, June 30. For all practical pur- 
poses, June 30 is an immediate cutoff. 
But, after all, we are not theoreticians; 
we are talking about constitutional law. 
Does the Senator have any practical 
reason to think that if we followed his 
course, we could override a veto? No one 
has convinced me that that would suc- 
ceed. What makes the Senator believe 
that we can bring this war to a close 
sooner than August 15? 

Mr. HASKELL. First, I agree with the 
judgmental factor. As to whether the 
President will veto, probably the Senator 
is correct. Whether the House would fail 
to override, as I recall there was a 27- 
vote margin the last time. But I come 
back and say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that in view of this 
accumulation of violence, in view of what, 
at least in my opinion, could have led 
us to tighten this formula, there has to 
be a time when I think a line has to be 
drawn. I think, in my judgment, that 
this is the time to do it. 

I am very much concerned as to 
whether—and this is judgment again—it 
would be interpreted by the President as 
weakness. I am concerned as to whether 
on August 10, if things have not gone the 
way the President would like them to go, 
some excuse will be manufactured. I 
think the chances are even. I think that 
if the President feels that things are not 
going the way he wants them to go, an 
excuse will be manufactured. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. An excuse to do 
what? 

Mr. HASKELL. To continue the war 
and continue the bombing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No resolution would 
be effective if the President is determined 
to resume the bombing. 

Mr. HASKELL, I am sure that a legal- 
istic basis could be devised on which to 
circumvent this legislation, if they say 
what was desirable on August 10. I think 
we have at this time to impose the will 
of Congress in an area in which I think 
everyone agrees is within the area of 
Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the President is 
going to violate the date we have in the 
resolution, why would he not violate the 
provisions of the Eagleton amendment, 
if he is going to disregard the law which 
he has accepted? That is what the Sen- 
ator is saying. 

I do not understand it any better. We 
all voted—not all of us, but I did—for 
the Eagleton amendment, which was 
vetoed. Suppose the President had ac- 
cepted it. It would only have been an in- 
hibition on Cambodia and Laos. He could 
continue to wage war in all of Vietnam, 
which is, after all, where all this trouble 
was precipitated. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas that the Senator 
from Arkansas’ amendment would be 
far better. If the Senator from Arkansas 
had said June 30, I would certainly have 
supported it. 

But in response to the Senator’s ques- 
tion: If the President will find a way, 
and if he wants to find a way around it 
on August 10, why would he not find a 
way around it now? That is a very good 
question. 
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But this is a question I would like 
answered, and this is the question that 
it seems to me is for the long-run benefit 
of the country to have. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thought we answered it as far as imme- 
diately is concerned. If anyone could 
think of a good reason to change the date 
to June 30, I would change my mind. I 
do not think it would be effective, as 
demonstrated by what has already hap- 
pened. 

It is only 45 days as against 6 months. 
Several resolutions we have voted for in 
the past in an attempt to achieve the 
same result were not able to be passed in 
the House. I thank the Senator, and I 
appreciate his attitude. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
would like to address a brief commentary 
to the eloquent remarks espoused by the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. He is 
a gifted articulate and persuasive orator, 
and indeed he has devoted much of his 
time and energy for the past 7 or 8 years 
in the Senate trying to bring the horrible 
Indochina war to an end. 

I say to the Senator and to any other 
Senators sharing the same beliefs, that 
no one here considers the motives of 
those who sponsored this amendment to 
be sinister, corrupt, or immoral. The de- 
bate here is on a matter of philosophy. 
And no one has questioned the capabili- 
ties or the integrity of any of those who 
espouse the Fulbright proposal, erroneous 
as I deem it, personally, to be. 

Some mention was made by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho of previous resolutions 
that had deadlines—the McGovern- 
Hatfield and the Cooper-Church. Yes, 
there have been previous end-the-war 
resolutions and end-the-war bills and 
end-the-war amendments that had es- 
tablished deadlines for the cut-off. 

However, there is a big difference be- 
tween now and the time that some of 
those were offered several years ago. 
That was a time when there were half a 
million American combat troops on the 
ground in South Vietnam. And the al- 
leged excuse for the troops being there at 
all, after the Gulf of Tonkin joint resolu- 
tion was repealed, was that the President 
was protecting those troops—and that 
he needed time to draw down the 
troops—and that he wanted, as some 
have expressed it to avoid a Dunkirk- 
type situation. 

Some of those measures had 90 days 
and some had 6 months. And most of 
them were contingent on the release of 
our POW’s. Yes, there were time limi- 
tations based upon the circumstances and 
the conditions we found ourselves in in 
Southeast Asia in those years. However, 
this is the year 1973. Today the President 
cannot claim that he has an inherent 
power to protect American forces. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I will be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

This is a year in which we no longer 
have American combat troops on the 
ground in Southeast Asia, thank God, 
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and the last vestiges of our military in- 
volvement in that quadrant of the world 
is that relentless and senseless bombing 
of Cambodia. 

So, the facts and the conditions are 
vastly different now than they were be- 
fore. And our vote today should consider 
those changed circumstances. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much that times have changed. 
I have felt that our involvement, at least 
from the time of the repeal of the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution was unconstitu- 
tional. Was it ever suggested before that 
by voting for a deadline, we were legit- 
amizing the war or were somehow accept- 
ing its validity? I never remember that 
argument being used until tonight. It 
was never used in connection with any 
of the other amendments that had a 
deadline. 

The issue of the validity and uncon- 
stitutionality of the war was the same 
then as now. 

It is a new and novel argument now. 

Mr. EAGLETON. It is not new or novel. 
The alleged premise by President Nixon, 
once the Gulf of Tonkin joint resolution 
was repealed, for the continued presence 
of American troops in Southeast Asia 
was to maintain the peace, and to protect 
the troops in preparation for withdrawal. 
That justification was terminated on 
March 28, 1973, when the last American 
left Indochina. 

I say alleged because I disagree with 
that previous claim of power. Once the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution was repealed, 
there was not one whit of constitutional 
or statutory authority for the President 
to keep American troops in Southeast 
Asia. Nonetheless, the President argued 
that he was protecting Americans, and 
a majority in both Houses saw fit to sup- 
port him. 

Over the years, as the Senator from 
Arkansas pointed out, he proved that he 
had the power to sustain his position. 

The reason we put in a time-certain 
limitation during those periods was to 
work out an arrangement so that the 
troops would be safe and would not have 
to flee from the beaches. 

But the situation we find ourselves 
in tonight is a much different matter. 
Tonight we are confronted with the 
prospect that it will all begin again— 
this time with our sanction. 

The Senator from Idaho made a very 
articulate statement and said that the 
President would not be cowed—when he 
vetoed the previous bill. We passed a 
bill the other day that had a fund cutoff 
for Cambodia. He vetoed it. He said he 
did not like it, that it was nasty, or that 
Congress should not do that. 

Instead of the Senator saying that the 
President will not be cowed, we must 
ask ourselves whether we will be cowed. 
Because the President shows guts, deter- 
mination, doggedness, et cetera, are we 
then to shrink, or to shirk or to hide? 

Because the President says that he will 
use the veto, do we become whiplashed 
into conforming to his desire? 

Maybe the President will not be cowed. 
However, we are apparently not going 
to test him. To use one of L. B. J.’s 
phrases, we will cut and run first. 

We are going home next week for the 
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Fourth of July recess. We will have fire- 
works, either here or in our home State, 
and we will rain tons and tons of bombs 
on Indochina as our Independence Day 
gift to the Cambodians. 

We are the ones being cowed. Make 
no mistake about that. We are caving in 
when we think of a veto. We run and 
give him his way. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I fully 
subscribe wholeheartedly to everything 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
has said. Those of us who have supported 
his amendment time and time again, if 
we go along with this compromise, will 
go along with it tongue in cheek and 
with a very, very heavy heart. 

The question has now become a rather 
realistic and pragmatic one. The ques- 
tion here now, in view of the fact that 
the House has refused to override the 
President's veto, is where do we go from 
here? Do we bring an end to this im- 
moral conflict as of August 15, or do we 
go on having an indefinite period? 

That is the question that we have to 
decide here tonight. To me, this is going 
to be a very hard choice to make. I know 
how the Senator from Missouri feels 
about this. And no one can question or 
challenge the arguments he is making, 
because if it is immoral to kill after 
August 15, surely it is immoral to kill now. 
But the question is if we can stop this 
immorality after August 15, rather than 
to have it go on for God knows how 
long, is it not better to go about it in a 
realistic and practical way and say, “For 
goodness gracious, let us bring this to an 
end.” 

That is the question that confronts us. 
It is not a question of who is cowed by 
whom or who is retreating from whom. 

We have a very hard and delicate ques- 
tion to decide here. 

I can see it both ways, to tell the Sen- 
ator the truth. I think it was wrong for 
the President of the United States to 
veto the bill we sent to him. I think that 
the bill we sent to him was not a rebuke 
to the Presidency. It was really a part- 
nership on the part of Congress and a 
willingness to share the responsibility 
of bringing this conflict to an end. 

The President saw fit to veto that bill 
and he sent it back to the House where 
they would have the first chance to over- 
ride the veto. They sustained the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

Now, in view of that, what do we do? 
What do we do? Do we go along, just 
passing these amendments time and time 
again, having them vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and have this conflict and this im- 
morality go on indefinitely, or do we say 
to ourselves, “God help us, and God for- 
give our sins, that we permit this con- 
flict up to August 15?” 

I say this is going to be an act of con- 
trition for everyone in this Chamber who 
votes for this compromise, but, short of 
voting for the compromise, what is the 
alternative? The alternative is that the 
President will go on indefinitely unless 
we tie up the mechanism of government, 
and each alternative is really bad. 

But that is the choice we have here 
this evening, and I am sorry to say that 
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I for once in my life have to abandon 
a strongly held conviction in order to 
bring about, in the best way I can, the 
choice between two evils. 

This is no longer a question of right or 
wrong. The question here tonight is, Of 
the two evils, which is the lesser one? 
That is what we will vote on. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield briefly for a 
question. 

Mr. MOSS. I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor, if we should pass the bill with the 
Eagleton amendment on it, and it passes 
both Houses—it has already passed the 
House of Representatives—and is sent to 
the President, and he vetoes it, is that 
the responsibility of the Senate or is it 
the responsibility of the President, that 
he stops the whole Government from 
operating? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The President of the 
United States exercises the power of 
veto. He is the one who decides whether 
the Government is going to come to a 
screeching halt. We will send him a con- 
tinuing resolution that permits every 
agency in the Government to be funded 
and to function. The President makes his 
decision. If he says, “I have got to keep 
bombing those people 45 days more and 
that is more precious to me than that the 
Government continue to function,” the 
choice is his. 

Mr. MOSS. We bomb with honor until 
August 15, and after that it becomes 
murder; is that right? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Well, that is the con- 
tention of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. He says this is an act of contrition. 
I do not know what we are about to com- 
mit here tonight, whether it is a venial 
sin or a mortal sin. 

What is 45 days worth to us? We will 
be on vacation part of that time, so may- 
be we will not care. 

What is 45 days worth to the Cambo- 
dians? I have been there only once. It 
is a very pleasant place, or used to be. 

We have rained down, in the last 6 
months over Cambodia, more bombs in 
tonnage than in the previous 3 years over 
Vietnam. In 45 more days, we can create 
even more havoc, if that be our desire. 

Mr. President, it has been said that the 
legislative process is the art of the pos- 
sible—that in fashioning any piece of 
legislation compromises or accommoda- 
tions must be made. For much of the leg- 
islative process this rule would apply. 

But the continued bombing of Cam- 
bodia is not an issue that yields to com- 
promise. Congress cannot sanction an 
unconstitutional and illegal endeavor for 
“just a little while.” There is no way of 
being just a little bit unconstitutional, or 
just a little bit illegal. 

The Secretary of State asked the For- 
eign Relations Committee the other day 
for continued power to conduct combat 
activities in Cambodia and Laos. We are 
not being asked to give new authority, we 
are being asked to sanction the Presi- 
dent’s claim that he does not require our 
authorization. In effect, Congress would 
be retroactively ratifying all the illegal 
bombing in Cambodia that has occurred 
to date, and would be giving its blessing, 
however reluctantly, to the continuation 
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of the bombing for an additional period 
of time. 

In referring to the gray area which 
separates the war powers of Congress 
and the President, Prof. Alexander Bick- 
el stated that, in the absence of a war 
powers statute, our only legal benchmark 
is the “constitution of practice.” And if 
we enshrine the current claim of broad 
powers under the Commander in Chief 
clause by authorizing continued combat 
activities in Indochina, we will present 
future Presidents with a legal carte 
blanche to wage unilateral and m- 
authorized war. 

We have created a legend around the 
tough, lonely decisions that are made by 
the one man who occupies the oval of- 
fice. But today each of us is faced with a 
decision that could mean life or death 
for American pilots or Cambodian citi- 
zens. Each of us must agonize over the 
burden of our own office—we must 
agonize over the great responsibility as- 
signed to the legislative branch by the 
Constitution. 

Earlier this week a dangerous new ele- 
ment was introduced into the Cambo- 
dian situation—an element which greatly 
increases the risk of our continued in- 
volvement. Russian surface-to-air mis- 
siles are now being used against Ameri- 
can aircraft in Cambodia. 

Our decisionmaking burden is there- 
fore greater today. Will we vote to risk 
the lives of our pilots for a cause which 
even the administration has difficulty 
defining? And will we risk the possibility 
that one of those pilots flying over Cam- 
bodia will become the first POW of the 
Cambodian war? 

If that happens, we can forget about 
terminating our involvement on August 
15 or any other “compromise” date. If 
that happens, you can be sure that we 
will be asked to extend the administra- 
tion’s authority—we will be asked to give 
our negotiators the leverage they re- 
quire to obtain the release of our POW’s. 
And we will find ourselves locked in the 
deadly embrace of yet another war— 
this time in Cambodia. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to appro- 
priate funds so that the Government can 
operate. And by passing vital appropria- 
tions bills prior to the end of the fiscal 
year we are performing that duty. But 
it is also our solemn duty to decide how, 
when and where our Nation goes to war. 
And by attaching a cutoff amendment 
to these bills, we perform our duty ac- 
cording to our own sense of it. 

But the President has a duty as well— 
a duty to carry out the laws as enacted 
by Congress. And he has a duty to as- 
sure that the Government of the United 
States continues to operate into the next 
fiscal year. If he chooses to reject the 
appropriations we provide him for that 
purpose, then he must accept the full 
responsibility for the consequences of 
that action. 

We should not be bludgeoned into giv- 
ing legitimacy to President Nixon’s ille- 
gal Cambodian war. Under our Constitu- 
tion, the decision to go to war belongs to 
Congress. By a series of record votes, 
Congress has expressed its will—that 
there be no more American involvement 
in a Cambodian war. 
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The President has never sought con- 
gressional authority to engage in a war 
in Cambodia. Yet he now seeks our back- 
door sanction by a false compromise. 
Congress should not be intimidated into 
doing indirectly what it would never do 
directly. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. As I have listened to 
this debate, it seems to revolve around 
the question of how Congress can effec- 
tively end the war. The Senator from 
Idaho makes a very strong argument that 
even though he would like to end the war 
tonight, and would have wished to have 
ended it 8 years ago, he sees no prospect 
of passing the Eagleton amendment over 
the veto of the President. His position is 
that overriding the President’s veto is 
really the only remedy that Congress 
possesses. 

But it is not the case that there is an- 
other important remedy that we do con- 
trol, which does not require the vote of 
two-thirds of the Congress; namely, the 
withholding of the resources that the 
President needs to continue this war if he 
refuses to comply with the wishes of Con- 
gress. Is it not at this very moment that 
the request for an increase in the debt 
ceiling is pending before Congress? 

If the President refuses to sign the 
Eagleton amendment, and if we cannot 
override his veto, we have another rem- 
edy that we can clearly succeed in; 
namely, we can refuse to increase the 
debt ceiling which will, regrettably, bring 
the American Government to a halt. But 
I think that is a small price to pay to end 
this tragic war immediately. It is a viable 
remedy, however regrettable, and it is one 
that we can succeed in if a majority of 
Congress wishes immediately to end that 
war. 

Is my analysis correct to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I would say that the 
analysis of the Senator from Minnesota 
is correct. But I would add one adden- 
dum, that the continuing resolution it- 
self is an equally viable vehicle to achieve 
the same results which the Senator from 
Minnesota desires—to wit, the imme- 
diate termination of the bombing in 
Cambodia. 

What it boils down to is this: The bill 
is on the President’s desk as the con- 
tinuing resolution. He must stare out his 
window and he must decide—one man 
alone—is 45 more days of bombing Cam- 
bodia more precious to him than con- 
tinuing the functioning of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment? 

That is what is involved in the debt 
ceiling bill and the continuing resolu- 
tion. That is what the President must 
face when the money runs out. 

He has decided with respect to an ear- 
lier bill, the supplemental appropriation, 
that the bombing was worth more than 
the money in that bill. So he has made 
his decision there. 

I should like to see him make his de- 
cision with regard to whether bringing 
the Government to a halt, is good, logical 
governmental wisdom, whether it was 
possible to bring the Government to a 
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halt so that he could bomb in Cambodia 
for 45 more days. 

I have disagreed with President Nixon 
on many things, but I believe that when 
he considers those two things on balance, 
he would sit there and say, “‘No, I will 
not bring the Government to a halt. It is 
better for the Government to function 
than to gain a few more days to bomb 
in Cambodia.” 

Mr. MONDALE, There is no doubt that 
Congress possesses a majority for the 
Eagleton amendment. We have already 
clearly demonstrated that. If the ques- 
tion is whether we possess the power to 
end the war immediately, the answer is 
“yes.” It does not rest on our capacity to 
override a veto, as has been suggested 
here, but on the capacity, by mustering 
only a majority, to refuse to adopt the 
continuing resolution or to increase the 
debt ceiling, either or both. If we do 
either, the President must accede to 
our request because he will not have the 
resources to proceed with the war; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. EAGLETON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri very much. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that what we are doing is simpli- 
fying the unsimplifiable. 

We say we can bring the Government 
to a halt. May I remind all Senators that 
we have thousands and thousands of 
paraplegics and veterans of Vietnam 
who cannot even light their own cig- 
arettes, and who have to be pushed by 
a nurse. 

If we do not pay the nurse and the 
nurse does not report to work, what is 
that paraplegic going to do? 

This is serious business. If anyone has 
agonized over this compromise, it has 
been the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Yes, if we could accomplish our purpose, 
I would say, “Let us stand pat.” But if 
we do not accomplish the purpose, there 
are thousands and thousands of veterans 
in our hospitals lying in bed who can- 
not take care of themselves. 

If we bring that to a halt, what have 
we done? 

The best appeal I say is, “All right, Mr. 
President, we will give you August 15, 
but in the name of commonsense, in the 
name of God, do not bomb until August 
15th.” Let us make that admonition to 
him. 

But let us not stop the mechanisms of 
government, because if we do, the injury 
and the irreparable harm will be un- 
told, and it will remain on our souls. Be- 
cause, what are we going to say to those 
boys in the hospital? How are the nurses 
and the other staff people going to be 
paid if we bring government to a halt? 

Oh, yes, if we could stop the Defense 
Department, I would vote for it tomor- 
row. But what about sewers, water, edu- 
cation, and health—are we going to stop 
all of that? 

Is that not the challenge here tonight? 

These are serious questions. 

I repeat, Senator EAGLETON, you are ab- 
solutely right. I do not question you one 
bit. But they have forced us into a cor- 
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ner. We are into a corner. The decision 
we have to make tonight is not a deci- 
sion on what is right or what is wrong, 
but a decision on what is the best course 
to follow as between two evils—and I am 
suggesting that the lesser of the two 
evils is to compromise. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, may 
I respond to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) by 
saying that we have let ourselves be 
forced into this corner. After one veto, 
we have taken a “powder.” We have for- 
feited our role within our system. 

No one is talking about bringing the 
Government to a screeching halt. In the 
colloquy between the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MonpaLe) and myself, I re- 
sponded to him that I did not think that 
that would occur because, in all ration- 
ality, when the President is faced with a 
choice as between bombs in Cambodia 
and the functioning of the Government, 
he would choose the latter. I fully believe 
that. 

We are the ones who are taking the 
premature “powder.” We are the ones 
that have to pay the penalty for it in 
terms of our own judgment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I was going to ask the 
Senator from Missouri what was he re- 
sponding to. The Senator from Rhode 
Island, who many of us recognize is 
perhaps the most eloquent and persuasive 
of all Senators in this body, continually 
made reference to the fact that we were 
going to bring the Government to a 
screeching halt, that we would be hurt- 
ing the paraplegics, that we would be 
stopping the functioning of the hospitals, 
and all the rest. 

Well, Mr. President, we are not going 
to do any such thing. 

We passed the provisions for money to 
go ahead, so if it goes out of the Congress, 
all of it goes ahead. If it is stopped, it. will 
be stopped by one man down at the 
White House, and then we must decide 
how to add up to it. But I do not believe 
for 1 minute that the President of the 
United States would permit all of this 
Government to come to a halt simply be- 
cause he wanted to drop some more 
bombs on Cambodia. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I absolutely agree 
with the Senator from Utah. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has a great 
deal more commonsense and a great deal 
more wisdom than to see the total stop- 
page of this Government because he 
wanted a few more days of bombing in 
Cambodia. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), and then I will yield to the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). 

Mr. CRANSTON. The Senator said, in 
response to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE), that we have the capac- 
ity to stop the war now if we pass the 
continuing resolution that was vetoed, 
and if we pass the debt limit bill that 
was vetoed because of the anti-Cam- 
bodia bombing provision on it, that that 
would stop it now. I question the Sen- 
ator’s response that that would stop the 
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bombing and I would like him to ex- 
plain how it would stop the bombing, 
because there is in the pipeline so much 
money that we have already appropriat- 
ed for military matters, defense, this that 
and the other thing, that the bombing 
could go on and on and on for an in- 
definite period of time while we were 
passing any bills favoring stopping the 
war now, and necessary vetoes that 
would come along, and sending the bills 
back to us. That is why I have taken my 
stand with the Senator from Arkansas, 
unhappily, and reluctantly. But I do not 
believe that we have the capacity to stop 
it now. Together we have the capacity 
to stop that war on August 15. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, first 
of all it is my presumption—I will never 
be able to test it, because we have ap- 
parently decided to cave in early in the 
game here—but if we had stayed and 
persisted in our efforts, expressed twice 
on the floor of the Senate already, and 
also on the floor of the House—with this 
cutoff placed before the President on 
the final day when he must decide be- 
tween cutting the nurses or closing the 
hospitals it is my position and belief 
that the President would sign that con- 
tinuing resolution and the bombing 
would be terminated after that point, 
because the language in any of these 
amendments talks about money appro- 
priated or heretofore appropriated. The 
pipeline would be covered by that all- 
inclusive language. 

Mr. CRANSTON. However, if that 
judgment is wrong and the President 
vetoes, he will have the capacity to go 
on bombing while we hassle with him, 
because of the money already in the 
pipeline which is available for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. EAGLETON. We run to the point 
where the continuing resolution would 
affect him, so far as the bombing policy 
is concerned, as it would any other de- 
partment of government, foreign or do- 
mestic, in the sense that he could not 
pay the pilots flying the bombing runs. 
The Secretary of Defense has already 
testified that the language of the Eagle- 
ton amendment would stop the bombing. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
say in regard to the debt limit that it 
expires on June 30. The Secretary of the 
Treasury says that they will not have 
any more money at least until after 
July 10. That means that on July 11, if 
we stop paying the veterans’ hospitals— 
and I am chairman of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and I believe that the 
veterans ofthis country are willing to go 
ahead and take their side on the side of 
people, Congress, to go ahead and bring 
this war to an end, if that is what is 
necessary, But the fact is that you can- 
not pay the bombers or the veterans, 
either one. You cannot pay anybody. If 
you stick to your guns, with the Eagle- 
ton amendment, there is no question that 
on July 11 the President will not have 
any money to pay anybody, including 
the bombers. That is the point. That is 
the point the Senator from Missouri is 
making so eloquently. He is doing a good 
job. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. HARTKE. I do not know where 
these assurances came from. I do not 
know whether the President talked to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Has he talked to Senator 
Ervin yet? 

I should like the attention of the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to ask him where he got the as- 
surances that August 15 was going to be 
the termination date. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I assume the Sena- 
tor was not here. The assurances came 
from the White House, by way of the 
minority leader. 

Mr. HARTKE. From the general coun- 
sel? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From the President 
of the United States? 

Mr. HARTKE. Did the President com- 
municate it directly or through Mr. 
Laird? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my information 
that he communicated directly with the 
minority leader, who was here a moment 
ago, and I assume it was before the Sen- 
ator came in. 

Mr, HARTKE. Perhaps when we come 
back on August 15, we will find out that 
somebody said that somebody said that 
somebody said the President said. 

I should like to refer the Senator from 
Missouri to certain dates, and I read 
from a publication of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee relating to Southeast 
Asia. 

May 5—President Nixon meets with con- 
gressional committees to explain US. in- 
volvement in Cambodia. He assures them 
that American troops would be withdrawn 
from Cambodia in 3 to 6 weeks. 


That was May 5, 1970. Is that the same 
type of assurance we have for August 15? 

May 13—Secretary Rogers makes his first 
detailed public remarks on the operations in 
Cambodia. He says: “This is not an escala- 
tion. . . . It is not an attempt to win a mili- 
tary victory.” ... Mr. Rogers says that the 
bombing of Cambodian enemy bases and sup- 
ply routes and the patrolling of international 
waters could be continued after the Presi- 
dent's deadline. He states, “We don’t intend 
to become involved militarily in support of 
any Cambodian Government. . Iam talk- 
ing about United States troops, ‘or air sup- 
port.” . He emphasizes that the United 
States * would not become 
volved” to 
Government. 


On May 26, 1970, after the Cooper- 
Church amendment was adopted—and I 
am sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho is not here: 

The Senate votes 82-11 to amend the pre- 
amble to the Cooper-Church amendment to 
prohibit assistance to Cambodia. In order to 
meet the objections of the White House, the 
sponsors revise the preamble to emphasize 
that the amendment is being offered “in con- 
cert with the declared objectives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to avoid the in- 
volvement of the United States in Cambodia 
after July 1.” 


I have just one more quotation: 


May 28—In a statement before the Ham- 
marskjold Forum of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, John Stevenson, 
Legal Adviser to the Department of State, 
outlines the legal basis of the United States 
and South Vietnamese operations in Cam- 
bodia. He states that the “current actions in 
Cambodia should be viewed as part of the 


“militarily in- 


defend the Cambodian 
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President's effort to withdraw United States 
forces from combat in Southeast Asia.” 


I know that there have been state- 
ments since that. 

When we come back on August 15, we 
will have a statement from Secretary—I 
was going to say Secretary Kissinger— 
from Mr. Kissinger such as he made be- 
fore the election: “Give me 5 more days 
and I'll have it cleared up.” Right after 
the election, 30 more days. 

Does the Senator from Missouri think 
that on August 15 we will be back here 
arguing the same matter? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am somewhat sus- 
picious, as are the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
HASKELL), that somewhere between now 
and August 15, unforeseen circumstances 
are going to develop that will require 
some kind of prolongation of American 
participation in Southeast Asia. Either 
it will be of a military type or perhaps 
the type where we are at a very delicate 
phase of negotiation. Secret negotiations 
will be going on somewhere, and we will 
be told that we are at a “delicate stage” 
where “if you can just give us a few more 
tons of bombs, we think we can move a 
little at the negotiating table.” I would 
not be at all surprised if something like 
that came along. 

The whole litany of Indochina, as the 
Senator pointed out in his quotations, 
has been replete with many pious assur- 
ances, all totally unfulfilled. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator reminds 
me of a Biblical quotation: 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water, and washed his hands before 
the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person: see ye to it. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, first, 
let me say that I can appreciate, as I 
think all Members of the Senate can, 
both the moral and the political dilem- 
ma we are in with regard to the ques- 
tion now pending. It is my belief that 
every Member on this floor, at least those 
who have participated in the debate thus 
far, is struggling to find the most prac- 
tical way to bring the war to an end at 
the earliest possible time. 

It is not really a question of principle 
at all. It is a question of which strategy 
will achieve the result we seek, and that 
is to put an end to the bombing in Cam- 
bodia and Laos and to avoid the possi- 
bility of involvement in a military opera- 
tion in North and South Vietnam. 

So far as I am concerned, as one who 
has been involved in this effort for a 
number of years, it is the happiest day of 
my life that the administration has fi- 
nally agreed to a terminal date on all 
American military operations everywhere 
in Indochina. Perhaps some Members of 
the Senate had expected more of the ad- 
ministration than that. Frankly, I had 
not. I had a rather pessimistic view of 
what we were confronted with in deal- 
ing with the present administration and 
their policy in Indochina. 

I could only feel a note of great sat- 
isfaction that, at long last, the adminis- 
tration had finally capitulated on an is- 
sue that some of us have been pressing in 
the Senate for a great many years. They 
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finally agreed that a date certain would 
be acceptable to them and would be 
signed into law, so that as of August 
15—on or before August 15—no more 
American military involvement will take 
place anywhere in Indochina. Not only 
does that terminate the bombing in Cam- 
bodia and in Laos, but also, it forecloses 
the possibility of American military op- 
erations in North or South Vietnam. 

It goes without saying that I have re- 
gretted every day of this war for as 
many years as I can remember, and I 
wish it were possible for us to make the 
Eagleton amendment stick tonight in 
terminating military operations in 
Cambodia and Laos. We tried that ap- 
proach. It led to a veto. Now we have 
an opportunity to take an action that 
would become law, that would become 
the law of the land, that would termi- 
nate all military operations on or be- 
fore August 15. That is a great victory. 
It is not a capitulation for the Senate 
at all. It is the culmination of years of 
effort on the part of Members of this 
body to achieve something that here- 
tofore we could not get passed in Con- 
gress, to say nothing of approval by the 
President of the United States. 

But there is one other point I want to 
make here this evening. The Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) spoke 
so eloquently about the dilemma he feels, 
and I think all of us feel, about making 
a choice between these two approaches: 
whether we go along with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), which he made so well, but taking 
a chance on another veto, and I am al- 
most certain it will draw a veto, or 
whether we take the approach recom- 
mended by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) and go for the date 
certain of August 15. 

I would like to suggest to the Senate 
that we can do both. We can approve the 
compromise proposal suggested by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and add 
it to this bill. It is pending before the 
Senate now as an amendment to the con- 
tinuing resolution. We have assurance 
that that bill will then be signed into 
law by the President. There is nothing 
in that action that precludes the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), or 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCR), 
or the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) on their amendments or any other 
Senator from offering an amendment to 
immediately terminate American mili- 
tary operations, and to attach that 
amendment to the debt ceiling bill or 
any other bill from here on out. This is 
the approach I personally intend to take. 
Iam going to back the substitute amend- 
ment by the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) as something I know we can 
pass through the Congress of the United 
States and that I know the President 
will sign. Once that is done, whether it 
is the debt ceiling bill coming out of 
conference or any other measure that 
comes before the Senate, I intend to sup- 
port any move that is offered by the Sen- 
ators especially interested in this pro- 
posal and if no one elects to offer it, I 
will offer it myself in the language of the 
so-called Case-Church amendment as 
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an amendment on some other piece of 
legislation. 

I understand the Eagleton amendment 
is already attached to the debt ceiling 
bill which is now in conference. Let us 
leave it there. If the conference removes 
that measure we can reject the confer- 
ence report and still have the alternate 
route. In that way we have the best of 
both worlds. We have the Fulbright pro- 
posal calling for the end of all American 
military operations in Indochina on or 
before August 15, with the assurance the 
President will sign it, and we also have 
another vehicle on the debt ceiling or 
some other appropriation bill—the 
Church-Case amendment or the Eagle- 
ton amendment, or both—which will call 
for immediate termination of American 
military operations in Indochina. 

Mr. President, that is the course I 
intend to follow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
hour is late, yet, I must speak my mind 
on this critical situation. I am a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Arknasas. I did not do so 
because I thought it the best of all 
worlds; I did so because I thought it 
offered a way to end American military 
involvement in all areas of Indochina for 
once and for all. I want peace, not an 
argument with the President. 

Ever since I returned to the Senate the 
cry from this body has been to end the 
war. Tonight we can do it, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho and others 
have said, we have time after time voted 
on or passed in the Senate resolution 
after resolution and amendment after 
amendment setting a time certain for 
American withdrawal from Vietnam; a 
time certain for the ending all hostilities 
by American forces. 

I recognize the sincerity and legiti- 
macy of the arguments that have been 
made by those who oppose the amend- 
ment. In terms of debate, this has been 
the Senate’s finest hour. The speeches 
of my colleagues have been both eloquent 
and persuasive. Yet, we surely recall that 
most of our resolutions in the past re- 
lated to a date of withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces. We never looked upon such 
dateline as approval of the war, but 
rather as a way to end it. To be sure, 
the time has come for us to face the 
facts. We know the President of the 
United States is a stubborn man. I did 
not vote to put him in the White House. 
Yet we all know that the President has 
unique powers under the Constitution, 
and one of them is the veto. In order to 
override that veto, we must have at 
least two-thirds of the Members of both 
Houses. This we know is not easy. No 
matter how much we bluster, orate, de- 
mand, or pontificate, the fact is we do 
not have the votes to end this war with- 
out some agreement with the man in 
the White House. 

The Senator from South Dakota made 
the telling argument tonight. He said he 
is happy tonight because at long last 
an objective which he has worked for, 
and many others in this body have work- 
ed for, has come to fruition, namely, a 
time and date certain to end American 
involvement in any type military action 
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in all of Indochina—North Vietnam, 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia— 
and that that date has been agreed upon 
and will be a fact of the law. 

I compliment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for his perse- 
verance and willingness to stand and 
fight through the years. If any man in 
this body has the right to be happy, it is 
the Senator from South Dakota. He has 
reached an hour of victory for him and 
for this country. The victory of peace— 
the end of American involvement in this 
tragic war. 

Let me say to my distinguished col- 
leagues that I have been looking over 
the language of amendments we have 
passed here in other days. The first 
Eagleton amendment was passed on 
May 31 and it provided for the ending of 
all American military action in Cambodia 
and Laos “On the date of enactment.” 
That does not mean that just because we 
pass it here it is enacted or if they pass 
the bill in the other body it is enacted. 
As Senators know, when we pass a bill 
here or an amendment that has within it 
a provision making its effectiveness, the 
date of enactment, it may be months be- 
fore it is enacted. It has to go through the 
long legislative process. So let us pre- 
tend to be too pure of heart. We know 
that it takes time—and often a great 
deal of time to enact a law. 

When we said “date of enactment” we 
did not mean this afternoon. When we 
pass something here it may be a week, 
10 days, 10 months, 2 years before it be- 
comes law. But we satisfy ourselves by 
saying we voted to end the hostilities on 
the date of enactment and yet tonight, 
some feel we have capitulated to the 
President when we have a definitive 
date. 

What do we have in the Fulbright 
amendment? Not “date of enactment.” 
We say, “August 15, 1973.” We have a 
bill the President will sign and it will 
end the war on August 15. I wish we 
could end the war tonight, but I know 
it will not. I know we cannot and I know 
that the role of a compromiser is never 
one that people like or applaud. But, 
there are times that in order to serve 
the greater purpose you have to com- 
promise. When that compromise can ac- 
complish your goal—and in this in- 
stance—the end of American military 
action in Indochina, then the greater 
purpose has been and is being served. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island has said this was a night of con- 
trition. It is almost a night of confession. 
Oh yes, I know we can be hard nosed. 
There can be a test of will. We can play 
Russian roulette, or whatever one may 
call it. But what we need is not a test 
of will in this body, but a test of judg- 
ment. That is what is needed, a test of 
judgment. We have had the test of will. 
We can have another and to no avail. It 
will make dramatic news. It might take 
Watergate off the front page. We can 
bring this country to a grinding halt and 
have everything happen that the Senator 
from Rhode Island said and more. 

If Senators think that is going to make 
us popular or the President popular, I 
submit they are wrong. It will make us 
both look like we do not know what we 
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are doing. It will demonstrate our ob- 
stinacy, not our sagacity. The task of 
government is to govern. The duty of 
the legislature is the art of the possible. 
A man as great as Abraham Lincoln 
thought that was all right. 

I believe this agreement is what is 
possible. So I have no hesitation in 
supporting it. My strong feelings about 
the immorality of this bombing, its il- 
egality, its unconstitutionality, its in- 
effectiveness, are only exceeded by my 
conviction that it is incredibly stupid. 

But we are confronted by a fact of 
life in this amendment. This President 
is not resigning; he has not been im- 
peached. He is there; he is the Com- 
mander in Chief. We are faced with the 
facts of life, the realities of politics; and 
we are politicians, not philosophers. We 
are here to help govern a country, not 
merely to prove a point, or confront a 
President, 

We are not teaching school; we are 
trying to run a government. The time 
is at hand to face up to the realities and 
do our best. 

Thank God we have Senators of great 
moral principle—but what greater mo- 
rality is there than the achievement of 
peace. This is what this amendment 
will do. 

This is not an easy decision. It is 
a difficult and tearful decision. But it 
has to be made. So I am going to vote 
for the amendment with a heavy heart, 
but also knowing with the Senator from 
South Dakota that there is happiness 
in this decision. The Senator who ran 
for President has achieved, tonight, a 
victory that he wanted to achieve had 
he been elected President. We have 
waited a long time. I compliment those 
who have had the courage and the 
astuteness to come to grips with the 
problem. 

We are doing the right thing. We must 
not fail at this critical hour to seize 
the opportunity that is ours—the op- 
portunity to declare for once and for 
all an end to U.S. military activities in 
all of Indochina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
have reached an impasse. A clear major- 
ity of both Houses favor an immediate 
cessation of U.S. military forces’ partici- 
pation in Cambodia but the President in- 
sists with a veto and we do not have the 
votes in the House to override the veto 
We can stand on the principle for which 
I believe very strongly or we can make 
an important compromise to get the 
President and the Congress together on 
Southeast Asia for the first time. 

The principle, of course, is constitu- 
tional, There is no constitutional author 
ity for the President to bomb in Cam- 
bodia. He has not come to the Congress 
and presented a request. He only pursues 
it as an element of Nixon strategy to get 
a better agreement out of the North Viet- 
namese. I rather believe in the Nixon 
doctrine which the President stated on 
November 15, 1971 as follows: “(Cambo- 
dia is the Nixon Doctrine in its purest 
form.” This means economic and mili- 
tary aid but no American personnel. I do 
not believe a better agreement is worth 
the life of a single American. We have 
done the best we can do. We have “Viet- 
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namized” Vietnam. President Thieu says 
that he did not want America bombing 
in South Vietnam where the major and 
more serious violations of the agreement 
are occurring and there is no treaty for 
Cambodia. And Cambodia not being a 
part of the agreement, I do not think this 
country should engage in one-man mili- 
tary strategy. I would be willing to sit 
here until you-know-what freezes over. 
I am willing to hold up the Government 
salaries if this is what the President’s ac- 
tion requires. But I am afraid what we 
would be asking is only 6 weeks of chaos 
whereby we can agree today and not only 
attain the principle but to me secure the 
most important attainment and that is 
to get the country, the Congress and the 
President all working together. I am 
hard-headed and I do not like to yield 
but I think this is in the best interests of 
the country so I will vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, like other 
Senators who have spoken this after- 
noon, I have already had the opportunity 
to vote on this proposal—the amendment 
offered by Senators FULBRIGHT and 
AIKEN—in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. I voted against it. 

I think the nature of this debate is 
such that we ought-not to presume to 
lecture one another. The nature of the 
decision on this vote is such that the 
best I can hope to do—that each of us 
ean hope to do—is to make a judgment 
in conscience. And it is obvious from the 
debate that has taken place already that 
I will be in disagreement with some of 
my distinguished colleagues on this vote. 

I take the floor primarily to explain 
why I voted “No” this afternoon. 

First, I suppose that what concerns 
me most of all takes me back 9 years. 
For almost all of that time, I have had 
deep regrets about a vote I cast in the 
Senate, a vote that helped to launch a 
war. I have had no real chance to express 
these regrets. What we then set in mo- 
tion—in passing the Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution—became a calamity for our 
Nation, which we must all regret. 

But what is now going on in Cam- 
bodia has never had any basis in the 
action taken by this body or by Con- 
gress. I have never cast a vote that could 
be interpreted as a vote for a war in 
Cambodia. All the justifications that 
have been made by Presidents previously 
for the war in Vietnam have been wiped 
off the books by the events and agree- 
ments that have been referred to as a 
cease-fire, reached last January. That 
ended all justification for any hostilities, 
even by the terms of this administra- 
tion’s policy, as we have been reminded 
by some of the quotations read into the 
record by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). 

So I was faced with a vote this after- 
noon, in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, on a so-called compromise agree- 
ment. If I voted “aye,” for the first time 
I would be giving my approval to what is 
going on in Cambodia, with consequences 
as unpredictable, in a sense, as the con- 
sequences which flowed from that vote 
9 years ago. 

It may well be that all of the assur- 
ances that have been given and received 
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by members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and by other Members of the 
Senate, may indicate a change in heart 
and in policy in the White House which 
will mean that August 15 will, indeed, 
see the end of our involvement in all 
of Indochina. But having been burned 
once, I cannot bring myself to feel sure 
that there will be no events in Indo- 
china that might not lead us again to 
continuing our involvement. 

It has been the nature of our involve- 
ment in Indochina that when we have 
applied pressure to slow down the war or 
to stop it at one point, it has erupted 
in another. So, however remote the pos- 
sibility of a continuation of the war 
might be, I could not bring myself to 
help to open up even a small door to the 
continuation by giving my approval to 
what is going on in Cambodia. 

And it would be giving way, for the 
first time, to what is going on now in 
Cambodia, by permitting the war there 
to continue with our express authoriza- 
tion. For the Fulbright-Allen amend- 
ment would give legitimacy to whatever 
bombing will take place between now and 
August 15, however agonizing or de- 
structive it may be, and regardless of 
whether it may trigger some unpredict- 
able reaction from other powers. 

This amendment gives our blessing to 
this war for the first time. But I could 
not give mine. 

Second, we are told we are buying, by 
condoning the war for 45 more days, a 
commitment to end military involvement 
in the rest of Indochina. But what com- 
bat activities by American forces are 
going on in North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam at the present time? I am not 
aware of any. We have been told that was 
all ended in January. Since the cease- 
fire, the violence has taken place at the 
hands of the North Vietnamese, the 
South Vietnamese, and the Vietcong. But 
American military forces are not en- 
gaged at the present time in military ac- 
tivities in South Vietnam or North Viet- 
nam. 

So what would we buy? We would 
buy something we were sold in January. 
Unless the President has something in 
mind for North and South Vietnam 
which he has not disclosed, we are not 
buying anything more than we thought 
we were buying earlier this year. 

My third consideration is a constitu- 
tional one. We have a system of govern- 
ment with three coequal departments. 
Whenever there is tension and conflict 
between two branches over their con- 
stitutional powers, the foundations of 
government are naturally going to shake. 

When the President, and we in Con- 
gress, are at odds about our respective 
constitutional roles, should we timidly 
ask him to return what is ours and ex- 
pect him to give it back without a fight? 

It is in the nature of such tensions 
and such conflicts that we have to stand 
up and he has to stand up, until some- 
how something gives. 

I agree with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, that we have 
not tried hard enough. 

When we first voted for his amend- 
ment to cease hostilities in Cambodia 
immediately, we had no assurance what 
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results it would produce. But we knew 
that it was an opportunity—for the first 
time in many, many years—for us to 
throw down the challenge at the feet of 
the President. And he vetoed it. 

We lost the override by 35 votes. But 
he lost the vote; 240 House Members 
against only 175, voted against the Pres- 
ident and voted to override the veto. We 
lacked only 35 votes, which could be 
gained by a change in the votes of only 
18 House Members. The assumption that 
those votes would not change as the end 
of the fiscal year approached, I think, is 
a premature assumption. So I guess my 
reasons can be summed up in this way: 

First, I could not bring myself to cast 
a vote legitimatizing our involvement in 
Cambodia. 

Second, I do not think we are buying 
anything with this so-called compromise 
by agreeing to the August 15 date for 
ending the war in Cambodia, and in the 
rest of Indochina. 

And third, I believe we should stand 
firm in our assertion of the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress. 

It has been suggested this afternoon 
that we can vote for the Fulbright 
amendment, and then try to attach the 
Eagleton proposal to some other meas- 
ure. But the vote on this amendment to- 
night is the end of the fight. If this pro- 
posal passes, there is no chance for the 
Eagleton amendment to get serious con- 
sideration on the fioor of the House or 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude by 
referring to the proposition laid down 
by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. HASKELL). 

We have been involved all year long 
in conflicts with the President on con- 
stitutional issues. I have been struggling 
with some of them in particular—execu- 
tive privilege, impoundment—trying to 
find a handle that would force the con- 
flict to a point of decision. And we have 
not really found the proper handle for 
resolving those conflicts. 

Now he has an appropriate handle 
for resolving a critical constitutional 
conflict. If we agree to this false com- 
promise, if I read the mind of the man 
in the White House correctly, he will in- 
terpret our action backing down. He 
will conclude that he won. 

All one had to do was to see the joy 
on the faces of some of the President’s 
supporters this afternoon, to know that 
they thought they had won something 
for the President. 

I think they have. But not with my 
help. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the di- 
lemma that the Senate faces tonight has 
been described in various ways by dif- 
ferent Senators. In a sense, it is a dilem- 
ma which is forced upon us, because 
most of us have said that we want to 
see a stop in the bombing. Some have 
said we should stop the bombing now; 
others have said we are willing to agree 
to tomorrow, the next day, or some other 
day or 6 weeks thereafter. 

Mr. President, I think it is worth ex- 
ploring for a moment or two why we 
are in this dilemma. It certainly is not 
the case that we do not have the power 
to say, “Stop the bombing tonight.” 
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The situation really seems to be that 
we do not really think we have the power 
to stop the bombing tonight. 
more important, we do not feel that we 
have the power to say, “Stop the bomb- 
ing tonight.” 

We do not seem to be willing to bear 
the burden of the responsibility for ex- 
ercising the power that is entrusted to 
us. 

The congressional power of war and 
peace that has been entrusted to us by 
the Constitution, I think, is weakened by 
this failure on our part to act now to stop 
the bombing. It is weakened by our fail- 
ure to recognize its strength, because that 
constitutional power is only as strong as 
our will to employ it. I think that we 
ought to examine for a minute the results 
of a delay to the end of the bombing that 
is suggested by the substitute proposal. 

Mr. President, to ask for, to authorize, 
or to direct the endangering of human 
life in a noble cause is the destiny of even 
the most enlightened leaders in moments 
of national danger or national tragedy. 
But can this war in Cambodia be de- 
scribed as a noble cause? It is not even 
national policy in either the United 
States or in Cambodia. 

The bombing has been condemned by 
a majority of the US. Senate. And yet, 
what we contemplate tonight is more 
death and more destruction until the 
15th of August. Each day, that the bomb- 
ing drags on, we are exposed to a danger 
to which we need not be exposed. 

Who in this Senate can tell what acci- 
dent of war might mire us down again in 
Indochina? 

Certainly, when I voted for the Gulf of 
Tonkin joint resolution as a Member of 
the other body, I had no concept of the 
consequences that might flow from that 
action. And I do not forget that we went 
into Cambodia for just 2 months, more 
than 3 years ago, in order to shorten the 
war in Vietnam. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that 
chronology speaks for itself. And whether 
we vote that we want to see the bombing 
stopped now or in August, the probable 
turn of events in Cambodia is going to be 
the restoration of Prince Sihanouk and 
the ouster of the government we helped 
to install to succeed him. 

When we talk about the practicality 
of this compromise, I have to ask, is that 
result worth the continued exposure to 
risk that it involves? 

The course of compromise is advocated 
on the ground of practicality, and very 
powerful arguments have been made by 
many respected and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I know that the Sen- 
ate wants to prevail by affirmative legis- 
lation in some way, and that there is a 
feeling that half a loaf may be better 
than none. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MATHIAS. But, Mr. President, 
when that half a loaf is bought at the 
price of further denigration anr weaken- 
ing of the terms of the Constitution itself, 
then I believe the price for half a loaf is 
too high. 

We can compromise and we remind 
ourselves that politics is the art of com- 
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promise. But, Mr. President, what we do 
tonight, the moral issue of the war will 
remain. The constitutional issue will re- 
main. And I submit that nei‘*.-r of tuose 
concerns should be compromised in ex- 
pediency; therefore, I intend to vote 
against the substitute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, wiil 
the able Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true, as 
has been represented on the Senate floor 
tonight, that after we obtain the date of 
August 15 as the stopping of all Indo- 
china military action from air, sea, or 
land, on the next bill that comes before 
the Senate, an amendment can be in- 
troduced to stop the Cambodian bombing 
immediately? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Anything can be in- 
troduced as long as the Clerk’s desk is 
open. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the able Sen- 
ator yield for another question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
believe that if we reject this amendment, 
one approved by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor who has led this fight for many years 
just about before anybody else in this 
body, who stands high on this issue, and 
whom I opposed when he first opposed 
this war, does the Senator believe that 
any other amendment will pass without 
a veto by the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I have heard the Sen- 
ator from Missouri speak very forcefully 
in the past that there is one way to 
bring this question of the war to deci- 
sion—a way that does not involve the 
concurrence of the Executive or even the 
concurrence of the other body in Con- 
gress: That way is simply not to pass a 
money bill in the Senate. 

We are at that point tonight. We are 
at the point where we can say, “We will 
only pass a money bill which contem- 
piates a limitation of the exposure to 
the risks that are involved in a continu- 
ing active war in Cambodia by immedi- 
ate cessation of bombing.” 

I think that is the decision we are 
making, whether we are going to under- 
take the course of action which is avail- 
able to us in our own discretion. 

I have the highest respect for the judg- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations as 
well as for the Senator from Missouri. 
I am not trying to be contentious, and 
I am not trying to give him anything 
other than my own view, and the grounds 
upon which I intend to act. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, there is 
no one in this body for whom I have 
greater respect than the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland. What I cannot 
understand, however, is, if we obtain this 
August 15 date tonight, what is to pre- 
vent anyone from working for an earlier 
date to end this Cambodian tragic bomb- 
ing, or any other military activity in 
Indochina, on the next bill that comes 
before the Senate? There was some ques- 
tion whether the administration would 
take this proposed amendment. Now we 
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know they will. Frankly, I am at a loss 
to understand why we do not take the 


I have a problem, because of the posi- 
tion of my distinguished colleague, a 
great Senator who has led the fight to 
stop bombing in Cambodia. I would sup- 
port any additional amendment to carry 
out his thinking, but cannot see why, if 
we can make this progress up to the 
point of August 15, at which time we stop 
all military action, not only in Cambodia, 
but also in Laos and North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam, we do not take this now 
and then immediately to any other 
amendment any Senator would like to 
make. Let us recognize that probably we 
can pass what those people who think it 
important to stop this war at a date cer- 
tain sincerely desire. If we do not pass 
it, because of the necessity to have both 
Houses approve any additional amend- 
ment, we may have reached out so far 
to grab the last cherry that we find we 
have broken the branch. 

I thank my able friend from Maryland 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I can 
only say in response that there are many 
times when you would lige to have the 
best of both worlds. As the Senator en- 
visions the possibilities, I think that is 
what he is speaking for. 

Iam fearful that if we go down this 
road, as a practical political reality, the 
alternative that he speaks for will not be 
available. Since the Senator had the 
benefit of a Maryland upbringing, he has 
often heard the phrase, “You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, too.” 

I think if we compromise tonight, we 
will have had the cake, and will look a 
long time before we see it replaced on 
the plate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
a little late for the debate, and I have 
not heard all the speeches, but let me 
talk in favor of this particular amend- 
ment with somewhat mixed feelings that 
others have of regret and anxiety, or 
anxiousness, you might say, to jump at 
this opportunity, because in essence 
that is what it appears to me to be. 

To begin with, I helped the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri write the 
Eagleton amendment. I sat right with 
him in the Appropriations Committee, 
and the Senator will remember we re- 
worded it and made sure we could tie 
it down in every way, to make it certain 
that we meant b 

Isat on the conference committee. and 
we all sat there, with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, steadfast for the Eagleton 
amendment. And on yesterday, when the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, GEORGE MAHON, came over 
to this side talking, we told him that we 
were not going to give. In fact, I kidding- 
ly referred to the majority leader, and 
said, “Let us get Jim Allen and put that 
Eagleton amendment on the Senate 
menu, on everything we possibly can 
get it on, to make clear that we do not 
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want to slip sidewise into another Gulf 
of Tonkin.” 

I had no idea at that particular time 
that the President of the United States 
would agree to end the war at any time. 
I could not agree with his strategy. I 
have been to Cambodia with a group of 
other Senators in January. I know just 
as surely as anyone that the bombing 
there is not only unconstitutional, it is 
unwise and it is not working. We have 
been bombing for 115 days in a row and 
we have not advanced 1 kilometer. We 
continue to lose. Yet when we come back 
and we try to exercise what power we 
have, we have got to realize that we are 
1 in a group of 100 or, if we want to 
look at the Congress concurrently, then 
we are 1 in a group of 535. We do not 
have the votes on the House side. That is 
our dilemma. 

When I come in here tonight and hear 
talk about who is cornered, who is right, 
who is going to stop the Government, 
who will be responisble, how we can do 
it, now is the time to stand up, and when 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
says that he has had to live with this 
mistake, that he is living with this regret 
in his heart and he does not want to 
make the same mistake again, I do not 
think that is what the issue is. 

I think that what is really the issue is, 
this is the first time, this year, 1973, and 
almost the first time since President 
Nixon came to office in 1969, that we 
have ever had the chance for Congress 
and the President to get together. I think 
we shall not let that opportunity pass. 

This country is in one heck of a fix. 
Our ox is in the ditch. The Senator from 
Missouri was about to speak, which he 
can do most eloquently and most 
expertly, as to the dilemma the economy 
is in. 

Well, I know that my tomato farmers 
are having to plow under part of their 
crop, and not pick the other part, so 
they are losing millions of dollars. The 
same is true with our poultry farmers. 

The President, with respect to the 
Watergate affair, there is no confidence 
there. There is no confidence, really, in 
Congress, or in Government. The market 
is down. 

I walked in today at the Policy Com- 
mittee and was told that, yes, the Pres- 
ident of the United States would agree 
to a cutoff date to end the war. I said, 
“You have got to te kidding.” They said, 
no, that the minority leader, Mr. Scorr, 
had talked with the President and he had 
agreed to end it, not just in Cambodia— 
the Eagleton amendment—but in all of 
Southeast Asia. 

Heavens above, if we could go off here 
for the Fourth of July recess and all join 
on that one thing—yes, as a matter of 
principle—we would have lost 6 weeks, 
but I do not see anyone gaining that 6 
weeks, I say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore), because the other 
alternative is to stop the Government 
entirely through the middle of July, 
come back, and all the headlines will say, 
“The President will not give”—“Congress 
will not give.” 

Mr. President, I have been through 
one of these “principle” fights before. I 
never forgot the one immediately after 
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the May 17, 1954, decision let me say to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN). We lost. There was not 
going to be any more second-class cit- 
izenship. The Supreme Court had found 
the separate but equal system uncon- 
stitutional. So we got together, a few of 
the Governors down in the South, and 
we approached the NAACP. We said, 
“How are we going to implement this 
thing?” They said, “How do you sug- 
gest?” So the suggestion was made at 
that particular time that what we should 
do is to integrate the first grade the 
first year, the second year the first and 
the second grade, and the third year 
the first, second, and the third grades, 
and in 12 years, we would have voluntary 
integration, all implemented with delib- 
erate speed, in an orderly and acceptable 
fashion. 

Well, the NAACP got principled. They 
said, “You cannot give us our constitu- 
tional rights in installments. This is a 
matter of principle. The Supreme Court 
has ruled. You have got to do it imme- 
diately.” So they had their way. So we in 
America burned everyone. We assassi- 
nated. We pitch-forked them. We buried 
them in the soil bank in Mississippi. We 
gigged them with electric sticks. We tried 
to force integration. Now after 20 years 
we have still less integration under that 
principle. 

So the problem is, how do we best 
advance the principle we believe in? If 
we take the Senator from Missouri’s and 
the Senator from Maine’s way, we get 
nowhere. We rest on that principle. Gov- 
ernment is the art of the possible. It is 
the art of compromise. They say, “We 
advance the principles that we believe 
in.” No one doubts, for example, the sin- 
cerity of the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, but he is not going to be snook- 
ered, And, do not worry about President 
Nixon getting us into another war. He 
is not going to do anything unpopular. 
That fellow is a pretty good political 
animal and he has been trying to make 
sure that the South Vietnamese can last 
out the remainder of his 4-year term. 
That is what is on his mind [laughter]. 
That is why he has been bombing, playing 
for time, He will bomb as long as he can; 
but now he quit, with this particular 
language, and he has said that he agrees 
with us. 

Over on the House side, with Manon, 
he helped draw up this language. We will 
have leadership with the opposition over 
there, with our crowd that wants to end 
this unconstitutional process, so that if 
we put this in, we can get two-thirds of 
the House, perhaps. We have got the 
President’s word. If he breeches his word, 
then we can get two-thirds. 

We have got the 6 weeks. This way we 
can save billions of dollars. When we vote 
for this, brother, we have saved $2 bil- 
lion to $4 billion. Wait till the appropria- 
tion bill comes back and we will clean 
out Thailand where that headquarters 
is, I say to the distinguished acting 
chairman of the Armed Services and we 
can save some dollars. This is the most 
saving economical measure I have seen 
here on the floor of the U.S. Senate this 
year to help balance the budget. 

Everyone is running around with prin- 
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ciple. If we really believe in principle, let 
us join in doing something. But no one 
seems to approach it that way. All of a 
sudden, we start talking of the Constitu- 
tion. It has been unconstitutional from 
the word “go.” But, all of a sudden, we 
have got a constitutional principle. I 
think that this is a glorious opportunity 
for hawk and dove, for Republican and 
Democrat, for House Member and Sen- 
ate Member, for the President, the Con- 
gress, and the people to get together, to 
begin working together. 

Lord knows, I say to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, you used to irk me. When I came 
here as a freshman Senator, the Senator 
from Arkansas would stand in the well 
and declare that the war was immoral, 
illegal, and unnecessary. I would have 
to write some mother or widow about 
five or six times a week in South Carolina 
that the war was moral, was legal, and 
was necessary. It became tougher and 
tougher to write those letters. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, here 
and now, that this is a happy evening 
for me, because we can get the House 
together, the Senate together, and the 
President. together, and face the issue 
that the President has cloaked himself 
in with that Commander in Chief wrap- 
around which he has put on himself. 
But we will divest him of that Command- 
er in Chief role and get him in on our leg- 
islative and governmental level, as the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) says, and begin to govern. I have 
no doubt that we can then receive the 
favor of the public mind as to what our 
domestic policy really is. Only when this 
has been ascertained and we can get 
him from behind that Commander in 
Chief cloak and get out of the Southeast 
Asia war. In the 6 weeks period, we can 
get rid of it. This is a magnificent op- 
portunity. It is absolutely necessary that 
we do it, because this country really 
needs it, and we should be jumping at it. 

I have got to make a July 4 address 
next week, and I want to be able to tell 
them that we finally got the President, 
the Senate, and the House of Represent- 
atives together, something we have not 
done for 10 years. I would like to tell 
them that we have finally got the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, and the House to come 
together on the main issue, to confront 
the war, and to end it. Then we can 
really have one of our freedom celebra- 
tions. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HOLLincs) has just eloquently expressed 
my thinking. I commend him for his 
talk. 

What I have to say is brief. Now we 
have a chance, even if a few days later 
than many of us hoped for, to end this 
war, not only in Cambodia but in Laos 
and in South Vietnam; therefore, also 
in North Vietnam. 

If there are some whd might be char- 
acterized as superhawks and they join 
with Members of this body who do not 
think this is a proper solution because it 
is not soon enough, those who want an 
immediate decision now, if they defeat 
this amendment, passed in the Foreign 
Relations Committee with only two nega- 
tive votes, and they later introduced, 
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and then vetoed, and later the veto is 
sustained in the House, we are back 
where we started. 

What I would present to my colleagues 
is the fact that, after this amendment is 
adopted, and in the interest of the young 
people of this country who actually do 
the fighting, I pray to the Almighty to- 
night that, if adopted, and my distin- 
guished colleague submits an amendment 
to stop the bombing of Cambodia imme- 
diately, I will be glad to vote for it. 

But when we have tonight a chance, 
after week after week, month after 
month, and year after year, to stop this 
war, not only the air war against Cam- 
bodia, but the land, sea, and air war 
against all Indochina, in the interest of 
those who actually fight it, and in the 
interest of the economy of the United 
States, as was so well presented by the 
Senator from South Carolina—we should 
take this first practical and definite step, 
the first ever presented to the Senate 
with an agreement from the adminis- 
tration to end this war. 

Mr. DOLE and Mr. ALLEN addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when I 
came to the US. Senate, some 543,000 
American troops were in Vietnam. I sup- 
ported, on every occasion, the President 
of the United States as he sought to bring 
this war to a close. I never once voted 
for any measure to end the war on a cer- 
tain date. I felt that as long as we had 
forces in South Vietnam, as long as we 
had prisoners of war in the hands of 
the North Vietnamese, no time limit 
should be set on ending the war. 

The President did an outstanding job 
in bringing the war in Vietnam to a close 
and I am proud that I followed his lead- 
ership. But I felt that after all our troops 
had been withdrawn, after all our pris- 
oners of war had been returned, that was 
the time to end our participation in the 
war in Southeast Asia. It was not the 
time to start bombing in Cambodia. So 
I have felt that the bombing in Cam- 
bodia should stop, and I feel that it very 
definitely should be brought to an end. 

But I certainly endorse the position 
taken tonight by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH), the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symmuyecron), and the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) on this amendment. I have not 
always agreed with these colleagues in 
matters coming before the Senate, cer- 
tainly not as regards the war in South 
Vietnam. But the issue we are confronted 
with tonight is not whether the bombing 
or whether our participation in the 
Southeast Asian war will be brought to 
a close tonight or on August 15. If that 
were the issue, it would be quite simple. 
Almost everyone in the Senate would be 
in favor of seeing the bombing and our 
participation in the war in Southeast 
Asia brought to a close tonight. But that 
is not the issue. 
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The issue is whether the war will be 
brought to a close on August 15 or 
whetker it will continue. There is no 
assurance whatever that by voting 
against this amendment, the position of 
ending the war now will win out. The 
amendment is not a grant of authority. 
It is a limitation on authority, and it will 
bring this war to a very definite halt. 
Certainly, I believe that is what 90 per- 
cent of the Members of the Senate want 
to see. We will have something definite 
in this amendment. As the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs) said, we will have an agreement 
with the House and we will have an 
agreement with the President on this 
vital issue. 

We say that we want the President to 
cooperate with Congress. It seems to me 
that this is mighty fine cooperation, and 
I think that this is a sure way to see a 
definite end brought to the war. It will 
be something that has a definite date 
set for the end of hostilities, something 
we can depend upon, something that is 
sure. 

What is the other course? Vote against 
the amendment; the bombing continues; 
the Government is well nigh brought to 
a halt. If this were a bill dealing solely 
with this one issue, that miigh: be one 
thing. Those who want to stand out for 
ending the war on the passage and ap- 
proval of the bill, rather than a definite 
date, could go that route. But this is a 
rider than has been attached to a con- 
tinuing appropriation resolution, provid- 
ing for carrying on the Government of 
the United States. 

The suggestion has been made to get 
this date and try for an earlier date on 
other legislation. I do not go along with 
that approach. This would seem to me 
to be something in the nature of a cove- 
nant with the President and the Con- 
gress—the President allowing Congress 
to participate in the decisionmaking, to 
have a part in the exercise of the Pres- 
idential power of waging war and bring- 
ing it to a close. 

While I favor the amendment, I would 
not be in favor of tacking a later amend- 
ment on another piece of legislation 
seeking to halt the President’s power to 
continue with the military activities in 
Southeast Asia at an earlier date. That 
would be a breach of trust on our part. 

This is the first time that we will have 
had the opportunity, and it seems almost 
certain we will accept this amendment, 
to very definitely bring this war to a 
close, something for which all citizens 
throughout the country will applaud 
Congress and the President. I believe we 
have a wonderful opportunity here to 
cooperate with the President to see that 
this war is brought to a close. 

I commend Members of the Senate 
who have taken the lead in the effort to 
bring the war in Vietnam to a close, and 
yet have had the statesmanship, the 
qualities of statesmanship that would 
cause them to stand on this floor and 
speak in behalf of this agreeing on this 
date, some 6 weeks distant, when they 
would much prefer to see an immediate 
end brought to the war. I commend these 
gentlemen with whom I have not always 
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agreed for the lead they are taking in 
respect to this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I shall take 
only a few minutes. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri has raised a point about which I 
have given some thought. I was compli- 
menting the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri. I do not want to be 
classed as a super hawk. I have some 
difficulty with the amendment, but I 
understand the importance of it, and I 
rise simply to say a kind word for Presi- 
dent Nixon. I hope that is not ruled out 
of order. 

But it seems to me that over the past 
several years in this body, and the other 
body, and across the country, we have 
been engaged almost constantly in a 
debate about how to achieve peace in 
Southeast Asia. I believe that through 
the efforts, yes, of Congress and the 
President, President Nixon, that this has 
for the most part been achieved. We 
have had our differences in Congress, 
and we have had our differences in the 
Senate, but all during that time Ameri- 
cans were coming home, the casualty 
rates were going down, and it cul- 
minated in total withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces in Southeast Asia, the return 
of American prisoners of war, and for all 
practical purposes, except for that last 
link, the forging of peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

Certainly, I believe that E.cesident 
Nixon deserves great credit, and I know 
that today in this forum or perhaps any 
forum, it might be popular to give the 
President a gig. It seems to me that 
without the leadership of President 
Nixon we would not be talking about any 
date in Southeast Asia and we would not 
be talking about any date in Cam- 
bodia. As I said 2 weeks ago, I still have 
my concern about America’s missing in 
action. I have great respect for the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
and perhaps by accepting this compro- 
mise there will be some verification and 
accounting for America’s missing in ac- 
tion, whether they are in Cambodia, 
Laos, North Vietnam, or South Vietnam. 

It seems to me or at least it seemed 
to me that if we took that flexibility 
from the Commander in Chief, whoever 
it might be, we were, in effect, saying to 
the enemy that there is no need to ac- 
count for those missing in action. But 
it appears again, in a spirit of compro- 
mise, that in the partnership, if you will, 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States, the President 
said, in effect, that in an effort to satisfy 
Congress, in an effort to demonstrate 
the partnership we need in America at 
this time, he agrees and consents to the 
compromise hammered out by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FuLericntT) and the distinguished 
minority leader, and others. 

I guess it was 3 years ago in June the 
last time I agreed with the Senator from 
Arkansas. I may have since on other 
matters, but with respect to this I recall 
it was the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. The 
Senator from Kansas was new in this 
body and he did not realize that he 
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should not be offering amendments that 
someone else wanted to offer. 

I recall that I sprang to my feet, in a 
moment of—terror—and offered to re- 
peal the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. Lo 
and behold, it was repealed by a vote of 
50 or 60 to 11. I remember the Senator 
from Arkansas voted “no.” 

He said that stealing a man’s—not that 
word—but taking a man’s amendment is 
like taking a man’s cow. I know it was 
the month of June, because that was na- 
tional dairy month. As I recall my re- 
sponse to the Senator from Arkansas it 
was that I would never take a man’s 
cow during national dairy month, but in 
any event—— 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator on his ex- 
cellent memory. I also have a very clear 
recollection of that episode. I would say 
that he recounted it with absolute 
veracity. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I have been visiting 
with John Dean. [Laughter.] 

In any event, as I recall the facts, it 
was a very great evening, because then 
I think we really demonstrated we did 
not need the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
We were not about to escalate more in 
Southeast Asia. We were on the way 
home. 

I have great respect for the Senator 
from Arkansas, so when he offered to 
repeal the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, I 
voted for his proposal to show what kind 
of fellow I am—that was later. 

Mr. STEVENS. At that point in time. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. DOLE. I cannot recall. I cannot 
tell one hotel—I mean one amendment 
from another. [Laughter.] 

In any event, tonight we are on the 
threshold of something and I would 
guess a compromise, certainly. I think 
there will be some immediate credit to 
pass out if the amendment is adopted. 
But I would only caution, and I intend 
to vote for the compromise to demon- 
strate my good intention and good faith 
and that I concur in many of the argu- 
ments made, I think we must accept some 
responsibility when we vote for the com- 
promise. If the time comes next week, 
next month, 6 months from now, when 
something happens in Southeast Asia, 
which might have been prevented by giv- 
ing the Commander in Chief some flex- 
ibility, we must accept some responsibil- 
ity and I am certain we will not all do 
that. We will find some way to fault the 
President, to fault the Commander in 
Chief. 

I think since there has been this dem- 
onstration of cooperation and since I 
support the President of the United 
States in this effort and because I believe 
in his pursuit of peace, and I believe it 
was achieved, and I believe it very strong- 
ly, I am pleased to join with my distin- 
guished colleagues, the Senator from 
Arkansas and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont in supporting an 
amendment that does for the first time 
bring together the executive branch and 
the legislative branch in an expression 
a z5 a demonstration that we want it 

oend, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to say that I appreciate what 
the Senator said. I think he kindly re- 
called the incident he did about the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution. I might say it was 
a purely procedural matter that caused 
that. 

But I remember, and this is interest- 
ing, that it was just 9 years ago that the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was first 
passed. It has taken 9 years, and in a 
sense, joining in the idea that this is not 
just the President’s fault, because I felt 
very strongly, just as strongly about his 
predecessor; who was a Democrat, as 
this one—it was not partisan. 

Mr. DOLE. I was not here earlier when 
the Senator was speaking. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to say that 
for the Recorp. I was here and did speak 
for the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution pas- 
sage, as well as its repeal, but I will not 
go into that. I appreciate very much the 
Senator from Kansas recalling some of 
that history. 

I certainly join the Senator. I am 
happy that we are on this issue together 
with the executive branch and with the 
other body. 

Mr. DOLE. I did not mean to suggest 
that the distinguished Senator had been 
critical. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know he did not. I 
merely wanted to say this for the RECORD. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. William 
Miller of my staff be granted the privilege 
of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I shall 
be brief. I should like to get to a vote on 
this matter. I am sure that every Senator 
would. 

When I started this proposal this 
morning, with the question concerning 
section 108 and how we could get to it— 
that is, the Eagleton amendment—1I did 
so as a sponsor of the Eagleton amend- 
ment and as one who has voted for it 
before, and will probably vote for it 
again. 

I just want to remind Senators that 
we are talking about a continuing res- 
olution, and the reason we have been 
able now to work out a compromise on 
this section is that everyone realizes 
that there would be a complete hiatus in 
government if the Eagleton amendment 
stayed in the bill and the President 
vetoed it. I see no reason to have that 
clash between an immovable object and 
irresistable force when the people who 
are going to get hurt are those who vi- 
tally depend on it in every segment of the 
Government. 

I expressed those views in the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and I expressed 
them here this morning. I congratulate 
the Senator from Arkansas and the other 
Senators who worked out this compro- 
mise. 

I remember once before, when the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) and I 
tried to work out a compromise—the so- 
called Cook-Stevens amendment—we 
were unable to do so. 
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We have a compromise here. This is 
the first time since I came to the Senate 
that we have brought together opposing 
factions and have a basis for a spirit of 
cooperation with the President. 

I happen to agree with what the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) has said. 
I think the President is due a great deal 
of credit for having brought about the 
withdrawal of our troops. We have rela- 
tive peace in South Vietnam, and I think 
we should withdraw completely from 
Cambodia. I support the idea that we 
ought to get out of Cambodia. But the 
important thing is that we have had a 
long delay here. The majority leader and 
the majority assistant leader have been 
very patient with us as we have tried to 
solve this appropriations problem so that 
we could effect a compromise. I hope to 
support it, and I hope the rest of the 
Senate will do so. We have a historic 
opportunity to go down in history in a 
situation where the President has sent 
word that he would concur in this 
amendment, and we now have—all of 
us who have been on opposing sides—an 
opportunity for unanimous support for 
the amendment. 

I am very much disturbed that there 
are Senators who are unwilling now to 
vote for an amendment that sets a 45- 
day period, when the amendment that 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) 
and I had an amendment that provided 
a 9-month time period and missed 
passage by this body by only one vote. It 
seems to me that the crisis is just as bad 
now, and the people of the country would 
like us to bind up our wounds. This is 
an effective way to solve the problem. 

Mr. President, I rose primarily to make 
a parliamentary inquiry, to make certain 
that my understanding is correct. I wish 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment before the 
Senate now is a substitute for section 
109 as it appears, the so-called Case- 
Church amendment from the com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Do I also understand 
correctly that following the vote on this 
amendment, the Senate will proceed to 
consider the last committee amendment; 
that in order to effect this compromise, 
it will be necessary to consider the meas- 
ure we had before us earlier this morn- 
ing to strike section 108? Section 108 will 
remain in the bill if my amendment is 
not considered so as to take it out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
section 108 is stricken by the amend- 
ment, it would remain in the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I wanted to make cer- 
tain that this amendment to section 108 
will not be in order after the vote on the 
last committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The last committee amendment 
deals only with section 109. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alaska mentioned that the 
President “sent word.” I am sorry I 
missed that part of the debate. Did the 
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President say he would voluntarily stop 
the bombing on August 15? 

Mr. STEVENS. As the Senator from 
Alaska understands—and he has been 
here all day—the President has sent 
word that he would sign this measure 
if the amendment were modified as 
presented by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I would hope to be corrected 
if I am mistaken, but that is my under- 
standing, and, as such, to me it means 
that as a result of subsequent negotia- 
tions with Dr. Kissinger and the Presi- 
dent, and by agreement with the Ameri- 
can people, there would be a delay. I 
am willing to accept that, and that is the 
basis of my blessing. 

Mr. ABOUREZK, I have seen no pub- 
lic statement by the President as to 
whether or not he would sign the bill 
with the August 15 deadline, or whether 
or not he would voluntarily stop the 
bombing on his own on August 15. 

What concerns me, in this new spirit of 
cooperation that everybody has been 
talking in the last few minutes, is that we 
might have a long time before another 
chance comes. The only other oppor- 
tunity we will ever have to stop the 
bombing in Cambodia, it seems to me, 
if I might address myself to the question 
of this particular legislation—that is, the 
one piece that is vetoproof, immune 
from veto—there may not be another 
opportunity that will come around until 
July 1 of next year. 

Mr. STEVENS. I do not believe any- 
thing is veto proof. I think the situation 
sets up a compromise between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. If it failed, there 
would literally be chaos throughout the 
whole sector of the Federal Government 
and in all divisions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This resolution is not sought to be 
passed for the benefit of the Executive; 
we are seeking to pass it for our con- 
venience. 

We have a very dedicated chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have never before seen such close atten- 
tion paid to details on an appropriation 
bill. We need this additional time. 

The resolution is for our convenience. 

I raised the question in committee, 
Why should we challenge the Executive 
for our convenience? It is for our con- 
venience to live up to and review every 
single bill which involves the appropria- 
tions process. 

So far as the question about the Pres- 
ident is concerned, I cannot say. I am 
one of those who are willing to rely in 
good faith on the word that was brought 
to us by our leaders. 

They are relying in good faith on the 
word brought to them by the President. 
I hope that the Senate will join me in 
relying on it. I think it is high time that 
we start trusting somebody. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I 
would agree with the Senator from 
Alaska except that I think we are deal- 
ing in a very important area. I think the 
Senator understands how important it is. 

I wonder if in his concern for the slow- 
down or stopping of Government opera- 
tions, the Senator has not overlooked the 
fact that we have a right to override the 
veto. If everything comes to a halt, cer- 
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tainly this body, as well as the House of 
Representatives, could vote to override 
the veto if the measure were to be vetoed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we de- 
layed here today to find out what the 
other body would do with a similar 
proposition. We were told that the other 
body had made its decision to accept this 
kind of compromise. On that basis I am 
prepared to assist those who want to 
accept this compromise here, in spite of 
the fact that I have voted for all of 
these amendments to end the war. And I 
join with other Senators in saying that 
this is the first time I can foresee an 
agreement that can be binding and that 
we can live with and have a meeting of 
the minds of the Executive and the 
Congress. 

I congratulate my good friend, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) for the remarks they have made. 
I think that they have laid a basis for 
trying to eliminate the trouble existing 
between many of us now for many 
months. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, if I 
might say to the Senator from Alaska, it 
does not seem to me to be imperative 
that we vote on the amendment tonight. 
Would it be possible to delay the vote 
until tomorrow, until we have had pub- 
lic word from the President that he is 
willing to stop on August 15? I pose this 
question to the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
to whether he would be willing to agree 
to that kind of a delay. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I was 
very happy to yield to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota, 
but I did not realize that the dialog 
would be so prolonged. 

I wonder if I might make my very 
brief remarks and then the Senators 
might carry out their dialog after I 
have retired to the cloakroom to read 
the newspaper. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I must 
say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
if his remarks are as brief as mine, I 
do not think I ought to yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. No, I yield for a brief 
colloquy to the Senator. 

Do I understand I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will be 
very brief. I cannot add anything to the 
arguments that have been made. 

Mr, President, I have not talked very 
much about Vietnam for some time be- 
cause I did not think there was anything 
new to say against the war. 

However, first, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) for the eloquence with which 
he articulated his arguments on behalf 
of the resolution. 

Also I commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) and those asso- 
ciated with him who drafted this reso- 
lution. 

I have voted for every end-the-war 
resolution that has been introduced and 
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brought to the Senate floor in the past 
7 years. I have voted for every end-the- 
bombing resolution that has been 
brought to the floor in the past 7 years. 
And, Mr. President, 7 years and 53 days 
ago, on May 6, 1965, I voted against Pres- 
ident Johnson’s request for an appropria- 
tion to commence a ground war in 
Vietnam. 

There were three votes against the 
President's request 7 years ago. One was 
by former Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon. One was by former Senator 
Gruening of Alaska. The other was mine. 

At that time I commented on where 
we were going in a very brief speech. I 
said, among other things: 

Mr, President, thus, at a time in history 
when the Senate should be vindicating its 
historic reputation as the greatest deliber- 
ative body in the world we are stumbling 
over each other to see who can say “yea” the 
quickest and the loudest. I regret it, and I 
think some day we shall all regret it. 

Thus, reluctantly, I express my opposi- 
tion to our procedure here by voting “nay.” 
The support in the Congress for this meas- 
ure is clearly overwhelming. Obviously you 
need my vote less than I need my con- 
science, 


Mr. President, on that day, 7 year's and 
53 days ago, this body and the other 
body, the day previously, voted the ap- 
propriations to start the ground war in 
Vietnam. It was the most disastrous 
catastrophe that this country has ever 
been involved in save possibly the Civil 
War. 

My conscience does not trouble me in 
voting for this resolution. As I said 
previously I have voted for all of them, 
and after I had voted against that ap- 
propriation years ago along with Senator 
Morse and Senator Gruening, 1 year 
later I voted against a supplemental ap- 
propriation to support an illegal escala- 
tion of the war by President Johnson. 

And on that vote there were two Sena- 
tors voted against it—Senator Morse 
and myself. Senator Gruening was in 
Alaska at that time. 

A year after that, I voted against the 
next supplemental appropriation when 
the President again illegally and deceit- 
fully fooled the people of this country 
and escalated the war again by some $12 
billion and came back to the Congress 
and asked for appropriations to sup- 
port the expansion of the war. On roll- 
call, there were three votes against the 
supplemental appropriations bill—Sen- 
ator Morse, Senator Gruening, and mine. 

This is an historic event. I am happy 
that we have finally arrived here. It is 
time that we brought this horror to an 
end. This resolution is not a compromise 
resolution. This resolution represents a 
total, unequivocal collapse on the part 
of this administration from a position 
which they have stubbornly and fool- 
ishly adhered to for the past 4 years, as 
President Johnson did in previous years. 

This is a face-saving resolution. There 
is no logic or rationale as to why we can 
quit bombing on August 15 but cannot 
quit bombing today. The only reason for 
that is to save this administration’s face. 
Mr. President, they have so little face 
left that I think we ought to be charita- 
ble and let them save what little face 
they have left. 
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I am not going to quibble about it. 
Anything to end this horror, I am for. I 
am voting for this amendment. I am 
voting as I have for 7 years, against all 
appropriations to continue this war and 
all resolutions to end it. 

Furthermore I intend to vote for the 
Eagleton amendment. 

Mr. President, I conclude by remark- 
ing on what a terrible, tragic irony we 
have seen span through this whole trag- 
edy. I remember the arguments 7 years 
ago when we were told that if we do not 
stop the Communists in Vietnam, we 
are going to have China in Hawaii and 
next we will have them in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Well, Mr. President, they were right. 
The Chinese arrived 35 days ago, and 
Brezhnev last week. So, we fought for 10 
years to keep them from coming here. 
We lost 50,000 lives, 300,000 wounded, 
spent $120 billion and suffered the dis- 
ilmsionment and vision of this Nation 
along with the loss of confidence and 
disillusionment of a whole generation of 
youth and older folks, too. I hope this 
will be a lesson to Congress and that we 
will not again delegate by default or 
otherwise powers that belong by the Con- 
stitution to this body. And it does not 
only apply, as we are all well aware, to 
making war without our consent. It ap- 
plies to the impoundment of funds that 
are appropriated after due deliberation 
for social programs; it applies to execu- 
tive privilege; it applies to our default in 
permitting the executive branch to exer- 
cise police powers of surveillance, wire- 
taping, the bugging of people all over this 
country with the consent of the execu- 
tive branch, by the military intelligence, 
the FBI, the CIA, and all the other agen- 
cies exercising such authority. That is an- 
other power that we had better bring 
back to Congress. And I would hope, if 
there is anything we have learned, it is 
that we had better keep our powers here, 
and we had better exercise them, if we 
are going to save this Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. On this ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I sought 
recognition before the rollcall began. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 


STOP THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I would 
prefer that we not vote tonight. I would 
prefer to put this over. But I suppose the 
overwhelming sentiment is to go on home 
to the luxury of sleep, while the bombers 
keep on bombing, because I think the 
Senate of the United States is in danger. 
It is in danger of losing its credibility. It 
is in danger of losing its historic func- 
tion. It is in danger of losing its rights 
under the Constitution. 

More than that, Members of this body 
who have suffered so long to hold against 
the wars in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, 
are in danger. They are in danger of 
countenancing what they have opposed. 
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I say we must oppose this war, now as 
never before. We have a very clear op- 
portunity. We, the Senate of the United 
States, can for the first time in two dec- 
ades vote on the question of war. 

We can vote to stop it on June 30. Or 
we can vote to continue it to August 15. 
We are faced with a clear choice. We 
cannot move to wash our hands, this 
time. 

We vote to make war, or we vote to 
mandate the peace. 

This is a nation judged internally and 
externally by moral imperatives. We 
stand before the whole world today trou- 
bled by moral turpitude. Every man in 
this Chamber who has raised his voice 
against this war, can vote that choice 
tonight. He cannot place responsibility 
anywhere else, tonight. 

Campaigns are now over. Tonight is 
the time, we stand on the record. History 
will recall how we voted; not what we 
said on the campaign trail. 

I say, the machinery of this Govern- 
ment ought to be brought to a grinding 
halt before we vote for war in Southeast 
Asia. We have a clear choice: A bombing 
halt by June 30; or by August 15. 

Therefore, I say, let us give to the 
world an example of the American sys- 
tem of government. We claim a balance 
of powers, let us demonstrate it, for onee! 

We hear of the will of the people. For 
God's sake, let us exercise and stand fast 
on the will of the Congress. 

I think it is a mark of fate, traced over 
the last two decades, that the two great 
issues of our time are joined in two places 
over two dates; and there is no escape 
for us. 

I am proud to array myself with the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, 
my great.friend and colleague, my 
party’s leader in this body; the Honor- 
able MIKE MANSFIELD, and with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine, the 
Honorable EDMUND MUSKIE. I cannot for 
the life of me understand the capitula- 
tions throughout the rest of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, for whose members 
I have the greatest respect. 

I urge my distinguished friends in this 
Chamber, refrain from our first declar- 
ation of war since Pearl Harbor. Vote 
peace. Stand fast. 

Mr, ABOUREZE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I just wonder if the 
distinguished minority leader is in the 
Chamber. I am given to understand, just 
to clarify this point, that the minority 
leader did not talk directly with the 
President. I am given to understand that 
he talked with Mr. Laird, one of his as- 
sistants, and that Mr. Laird confirmed 
that the President would not veto this 
bill. 

If my understanding is wrong, I wish 
the minority leader or one of his spokes- 
men would clarify that for me. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Dakota, 
first, I asked this question of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions earlier in the evening, and I had 
no clear answer to that question, either. 
I am satisfied that we ought to have an 
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answer to that question, I think it is a 
good question. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield to 
me, let me say that it is my understand- 
ing, and I report this on the basis of 
conversations with the minority leader, 
that the minority leader of the House, 
Representative Forp talked with the 
President and reported to the House of 
Representatives earlier in the day, when 
the House was considering this same 
provision, that he had talked to the Pres- 
ident and the President would sign a 
resolution with this provision in it. Sen- 
ator Scorr subsequently talked with Mr. 
Laird at San Clemente, and confirmed 
that understanding. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does that satisfy the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I should like to in- 
quire of the minority leader whether he 
did or did not talk with the President. We 
— to be getting third-hand hearsay 

ere. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
think it should be made clear for the 
Recorp that the Senate, in adopting this 
amendment at this hour tonight, has 
done so on the assumption that the 
President of the United States approves 
and will sign the bill. There has been 
no opposition expressed to the amend- 
ment tonight, so far as I know, by any 
representative of the administration, so 
that we can act on the assumption that 
the President will approve and sign the 
bill. Then, afterward, if the President 
fails to do so, it would, in my judgment, 
be nothing less than a fraud on the 
United States and the Senate, and we 
would be justified in coming back at the 
earliest possible date to take most imme- 
diate and concrete action; and we would 
do so, I dare say, with ma- 
jorities on both sides of the Capitol. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on what authority 
does he represent to the Senate that the 
assurances contained in his statement 
are true and correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Michigan has just given the Senator a 
factual statement. If the Senator is rais- 
ing questions as to the veracity of the 
minority leaders, in the Senate or in the 
House, I simply cannot accept that. I be- 
lieve that these gentlemen are men of 
honor and that they tell the truth. 

This matter was not the first time to- 
day that it came up. We had a discus- 
sion about it yesterday, and I think we 
had one this morning. The minority 
leader undertook to clear the proposed 
language with the White House. The 
Senator heard what was said, so there is 
no use in my repeating it. 

The minority leader has just given the 
Senator this information, which is ade- 
quate assurance that the President will 
sign it. I will go further along the line 
of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVEN- 
son), and say that if he does not sign it 
after the pronouncements from the House 
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and the minority leader here, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in 
overriding a veto. That, in itself, would 
be equally effective, in my opinion, if the 
President wished to take that kind of 
action, which I do not believe he will. If 
he does, then I do not think there would 
be any doubt that both Houses would 
easily override. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the Senator from South Dakota 
or the Senator from Indiana in any way 
question the veracity of the statements 
made. I think we are determining def- 
initely that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee acted on representation of con- 
versations which were made by the 
minority leader who, in turn, relied on 
statements made by the minority leader 
of the House, who in turn claimed that 
he had a conversation with the President. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is in- 
sinuating—but that is correct—that in 
some way or other the President has not 
given his assurance. Let me say to the 
Senator from Indiana that we have been 
on this matter all day long, and if the 
Senator wishes to delay the Senate—as 
I have delayed it myself some times—I 
hope that he will—— 

Mr. HARTKE. Could we not put the 
vote over until tomorrow and have the 
President make a statement to the 
Nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be un- 
wise. We have so much to do. The Sen- 
ator knows the problems of the leader- 
ship. Of course, that is not my respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HARTKE. I would be glad per- 
sonally to see that we could vote at a time 
certain tomorrow. I do not know of any 
reason why this is a matter of such ur- 
gency that we have to rely on statements 
made by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on behalf of the minority leader or 
on representations made by the minority 
leader of the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
Indiana would yield, may I say that in 
all my years in the Senate I have, with- 
out question, accepted the word of every 
Senator when that word was given. That 
word, of course, applies to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. HARTKE. With all due deference 
to the distinguished majority leader, for 
whom I have the highest respect and 
have admired tonight, especially, more 
deeply than I probably ever will in my 
life, and I say that with great respect 
for what he has done and for his stead- 
fastness on this question, but I know that 
I was here when the Gulf of Tonkin was 
passed and I also know that representa- 
tions were made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate about that. I do not claim that any- 
one at that time purposely misled the 
Senate, but I know that I was very much 
concerned; and if I had had the slightest 
idea that, as a result of my vote on that 
resolution, it would result in over 50,000 
Americans dying in Vietnam, I would not 
have done so. I feel that in view of what 
is going on in this country at this mo- 
ment, we have to rely on third-hand in- 
formation, which is certainly indicative 
of the surrender we are about to partici- 
pate in tonight, and I would—— 
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SEVERAL SENATORS, Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HARTKE. I am not ready to vote. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I only 
wanted to say that I never meant to say 
I did not accept the word of the minor- 
ity leader or of the assistant minority 
leader. What I am merely saying is this, 
and I want to make it very clear: That 
when the minority leader said he talked 
to Mr. Laird, I believe him. All I am 
asking for is that we hear from the 
President and not from Mr. Laird. I 
think that is not too much to ask. I 
know that earlier this week, some 
spokesman at the White House an- 
nounced that as soon as John Dean was 
done testifying, the President would 
take to television and speak to the 
Watergate issue. But after that was 
over, the White House denied that was 
ever said. 

All I am saying is, we should hear 
directly from the President. This is an 
important matter, much too important 
to rely on an aide in the White House— 
albeit a highly placed aide—it is much 
too important to rely on anyone but the 
President. That is not too much to ask 
for. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, for whatever 
it is worth, this is on the ticker, it oc- 
curred on the floor of the House today, 
as follows: 

Minority Leader Ford—I have just talked 
to the President for 10 minutes and he as- 
sured me personally that everything I said 
on the floor was a commitment by him, Ford 
said. Ford had earlier told the House, based 
on the conversation with President Nixon, 
with domestic adviser Laird, that the Presi- 
dent would accept the August 15 termination 
date. 


Unless the Senator questions Forp’s 
word, he said he personally had talked 
to him, 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I wonder whether 
anyone might be able to answer—and I 
see the distinguished minority leader is 
present in the Chamber now—perhaps 
he can answer it—why it is that the 
President cannot make a very important 
statement directly for himself? Why is 
he not able to do that? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I would say to the Senator 
from South Dakota, whom I greatly re- 
spect and who has not been here as long 
as some of us, that we normally do not 
have on the Senate floor the presence of 
the President of the United States, nor 
do we, as a rule, require Senators to take 
an oath that they have talked to the 
President or with Members of the House. 

I believe that the Senator has been 
assured the President telephoned the 
minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that this agreement was 
satisfactory to him. I received a call from 
Mr. Melvin Laird and I made some ref- 
erence to it, without calling his name 
earlier, and affirmed that the President 
had said it. Now, if the Senator from 
South Dakota wants: any affidavits, I 
will be glad to make them, but barring 
affidavits, I must confess that I am a 
little bit at a loss to know why the Sen- 
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ator is making such a big thing out of 
whether the President has said it. 

I said that the President said it. Gerry 
Forp told the House of Representatives 
that he said it. I am therefore content to 
rest on that and I leave it to the Senator 
from South Dakota to make his own 
decision as to the veracity of the Mem- 
bers of either body. 

Mr, ABOUREZK. Mr. President, I wish 
to apologize to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader for making such a big thing 
out of stopping the bombing in Cam- 
bodia. I sincerely wish to apologize for 
that. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota misunderstood 
me. I did not say that, nor did the Sena- 
tor say that prior to the talk——_ 

Mr. ABOUREZK. I did not dispute the 
minority leader’s word, Had he been in 
the Chamber, he would have heard me 
say that. As a matter of fact, I believe 
the minority leader when he said that he 
talked to Mr. Laird. However, my ques- 
tion is: Is there any reason why the 
President cannot make a statement to 
the Nation so that everyone can hear it? 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that I asked that 
question early this evening. At that time, 
there was some confusion—I say this to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—and I then looked for some- 
one on the floor to find out on what au- 
thority we could rely. I do not think there 
is any question that the minority leader 
speaks probably the truth, that he talked 
to Mr. Laird and Mr. Laird said what 
Forp said that the President said, that-— 
What was it? Does the Senator know 
what he said? I do not know what he said 
on the floor. I was not on the floor of tlie 
House. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The 
President has indicated that he would 
sign that resolution if it is adopted by 
both House. I think that is sufficient, I 
did not talk to the President. I talked to 
Mr. Laird. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is that what Mr. Forp 
said on the floor? Did he say that he 
indicated that he would or that he said 
he would? What is it that the President 
allegedly told Representative Forp? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I do not 
think that warrants an answer. 

Mr. HARTKE. Senators can yell 
“Vote!” all night. I am not going to sit 
down—and I have been chastised by this 
President and former Presidents—with- 
out understanding what we are going to 
vote on tonight. 

Many Senators here have opposed this 
war for a long time; many of us have 
taken a long time to debate the Eagleton 
amendment; and tonight we have to 
hurry it through, as we did with the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, on representations. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
stated it accurately: What denies the 
Senate the right to hear exactly what the 
President has said that he would or 
would not do? Is there any reason why 
we cannot hear that? If there is any 
reason why we cannot hear it, we can 
go ahead and talk awhile, because I thiak 
we are going to be here awhile otherwise. 
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Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. 
President—— 

Mr. HARTKE. I have said repeatedly 
that I do not intend to sit down. I have 
the floor, and if the Senator wants to an- 
swer that question, that is all right. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The Sen- 
ator wants to answer. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be glad to listen. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The Sen- 
ator has asked a question: What is it the 
President has agreed to do? The answer 
is that the President has agreed to sign 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARTKE. Has he agreed to stop 
the bombing on August 15? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. The Pres- 
ident has agreed to sign the joint resolu- 
tion which has been explained by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and by Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does he agree to stop 
the bombing by August 15? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I think 
that the answer to that is that the Presi- 
dent has agreed to accept what Congress 
does in connection with the wording 
which has been agreed to. That has been 
thoroughly explained by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee as regarding an end to 
the bombing on the 15th of August. 

I do not know how much more the 
Senator from Indiana can ask, unless the 
Senator is asking something which is be- 
yond my ability to supply. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think the Senator cor- 
rectly stated the subject. I do not think 
the minority leader can give an answer 
on his own. I agree with that. I think 
the President can. 

I ask the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee—has the President 
assured him that he will stop the bomb- 
ing on or before August 15? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not com- 
municated with the President. 

Mr. HARTKE. In other words, we have 
no assurance whatsoever tonight that 
the bombing is going to be stopped on 
or before August 15. All we have is an 
assurance that he will sign a docu- 
ment which says something to the effect 
that we are not going to have any money. 
Is that right? 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. I believe 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee has read the 
statement on the teletype from Repre- 
sentative Forn of Michigan. I have said 
it with all the sincerity and assurance I 
can command—and I have asked the 
Senators to accept it with full credibility, 
and I believe that, generally speaking, 
they have shown that desire. 

I interpret this as stopping the bomb- 
ing on the 15th of August. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. wants 
more than Members of the Senate can 
supply him, I know of no way to do it 
other than what we are doing. We are 
supposed to make our own decisions here, 
based on the information given us. That 
information is that the President ac- 
cepts the resolution in that form. We 
have an agreement pending, if the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
wish to adopt it. Under that agreement, 
the bombing will stop on August 15. The 
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President understands that; the Senator 
from Indiana understands it, I hope; 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania un- 
derstands it. 

Now, what more the Senator wants is 
absolutely beyond me, and I am totally 
mystified by this line of questioning. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want the killing 
stopped tonight. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Then, 
the Senator should vote according to his 
conscience. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as the 
Senate proceeds to a vote on this con- 
tinuing resolution, I shall vote for it with 
a sense of deep concern. 

Others in the course of this debate have 
expressed the concern that the amend- 
ment which cuts off funds for bombing 
and other military action in 45 days will 
not bring peace soon enough. They de- 
mand peace now. 

My concern is that, instead of a step 
toward peace, this action on the part of 
the Senate tonight could be a step away 
from peace. 

If this action should seriously weaken 
the position of our negotiators as they 
bargain with respect to Southeast Asia 
or with respect to Europe and the world, 
it could seriously damage the opportun- 
ity for a generation of peace that is be- 
fore us as a result of President Nixon’s 
diligent efforts. 

The greatest danger, I suggest, is that 
the action we take here could result in 
miscalculation—that is, maybe misin- 
terpreted in other parts of the world as 
a sign of weakness. 

I believe it should be said, in the con- 
text of this debate, that the United 
States as a Government is not turning 
its back on its obligations or responsi- 
bilities as a world leader by adopting this 
amendment. 

Like others who will vote for this 
measure tonight, I want this action to 
be a contribution toward peace—not a 
step toward hostility and more killing. 

It can be a step toward peace if there 
is no miscalculation in other parts of 
the world as to the meaning of our 
action. 

It can be a step toward peace if others 
in the world understand that the United 
States as a nation continues to expect 
and insist upon compliance with the 
treaties and other solemn obligations to 
which it is a party. 

It should be clearly understood that 
adoption of this resolution; particularly 
the amendment relating to military ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia, does not elim- 
inate the ability of our Nation to 
meet its obligations under the Paris 
agreement of January 27; and does not 
terminate the ability of our Nation to 
carry out its responsibilities under that 
and other international agreements. 

As a nation, despite this amendment, 
we continue to expect and insist upon 
good faith compliance with such agree- 
ments. 

If that message is understood around 
the world, then this step tonight can 
truly be a step toward world peace. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 
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On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN) is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton) is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Vermont 
STAFFORD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Also the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 26, as foHows: 


[No. 260 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms Proxmire 
Hollings Roth 
» Jr. Hruska Saxbe 
Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston Scott, Pa. 
Humphrey Scott, Va. 
Jackson Sparkman 
Johnston Stevens 
Long Stevenson 
Magnuson Symington 
McClellan ft 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 


NAYS—26 


Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 


NOT VOTING—10 


Goldwater Stennis 
Javits Thurmond 
McClure 

Stafford 


(Mr. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 


Wiliams 
Young 
Eastland 


Abourezk Mondale 


Buckley 
Burdick 
Eagleton 
Gravel 
Hart 


Schweiker 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Clark 
Cotton 

So Mr. FULBRIGHT’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the committee amend- 
ment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to strike from the bill section 108. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr, EAGLETON. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate 
for 30 seconds, I wish to describe what 
this is, It is the Eagleton amendment, 
as adopted by the House, and it came 
over in the continuing resolution from 
the House. The motion is to strike the 
section and I vote “no.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. CLARK), are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK), would note “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Vermont 
STAFFORD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Javits) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Also, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GoLpwarterR) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurRMOND) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Starrorp) and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) would vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 31, as follows: 
[No. 261 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 
Buckley 
B: ” 


(Mr. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 


Cranston 
Curtis 


. Dole 
. Domenici 
Dominick 


Bennett 
Bible 
Brock 
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Hruska 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 


Abourezk 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Eagleton 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 


Inouye 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovern 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
NOT VOTING—11 


Goldwater Stafford 
Biden Javits Stennis 
Clark McClure Thurmond 
Cotton McGee 


So Mr. McCLELLAN’s motion to delete 
section 108 was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two amendments and ask that 
they be considered en bloc. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the amendments be waived 
and that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 10, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Nothing contained in this Act ap- 
propriating sums of money shall be inter- 
preted by any person or court as authority 
for ratification or approval of any impound- 
ment budget authority by the President or 
any other federal employee, in the past or 
the future, unless done pursuant to statu- 
tory authority in effect at the time of such 
impoundment and shall not be held to effect 
the status of any lawsuit or right of action 
involving the right to those funds.” 

On page 10, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Any provision of law which re- 
quires unexpended funds to return to the 
general fund of the Treasury at the end of 
the fiscal year shall not be held to affect the 
status of any lawsuit or right of action in- 
volving the right to those funds.” 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, these two 
amendments would add language to the 
bill primarily to provide that nothing in 
the bill would hinder any lawsuit that is 
now in progress or any right of action 
that would now be available by virtue of 
impoundment in any fund in the bill. 

The Office of General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Education, of my State contacted 
me in regard to their fear that the lan- 
guage that would go into effect now 
under continuing resolution would hurt 
the provisions of a lawsuit because of the 
fact that funds could lapse. So this lan- 
guage merely provides that nothing in 
the bill can be construed to make illegal 
any act that is statutorily legal. 

I have discussed the amendments with 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and with the ranking minority 
member of the commitee. I hope that the 
amendments can be accepted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I have 
not had an opportunity to consider the 
full impact of these amendments. I am 
disposed to take them to conference. I do 
not know what will happen in confer- 
ence. My concern is that we are loading 


Bentsen 
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the bill with amendments. However, I 
will take the amendments to conference. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments 
en bloc, 
The amendments, en bloc, were agreed 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that its reading be 
dispensed with and that the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

On page 8, line 6, after the word “amended” 
insert the following, “of which $183,400,000 
shall be for carrying into effect title I, part 
A, of such Act”. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, very 
briefly, I have spoken to the chairman 
of the committee about this matter. The 
matter was brought to my attention by 
two very able and distinguished members 
of the other body. I hope that the chair- 
man will take this amendment to confer- 
ence and discuss it with the members of 
the conference committee from the other 


This relates to the level of the Job 
Corps. It adds no money. It merely desig- 
nates that the Job Corps itself will not 
be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (putting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 636) 
was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the joint resolution pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN) and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Bmen), are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
ForD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) and the Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Javits) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Also, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessari- 
ly absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs), the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 16, as follows: 

[No. 262 Leg.] 
YEAS—73 


Dominick 
Eastland 


Abourezk 
Aiken 
Allen 


Montoya 
Nelson 


Scott, Pa. 
Scott, Va. 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 

. Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 

NAYS—16 


Hathaway 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
Moss 
NOT VOTING—11 


Goldwater Stafford 
Javits Stennis 
Clark McClure Thurmond 
Cotton McGee 

So the resolution (H.J. Res. 636) was 
passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. MOSS. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to appropriately 
renumber the sections in the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and request the conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MONDALE) ap- 
pointed Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Case con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Domenici 


Muskie 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Tunney 


Brooke 


Eagleton 
Gravel 
Hart 


Hartke 
Hatfield 


Bentsen 
Biden 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that a message at the desk from the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 9055 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE) laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 9055, an act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 10 minutes on the pending 
bill, which had passed the Senate once 
before, was vetoed, and was repassed by 
the House of Representatives with the 
Indochina amendment in it which the 
Senate agreed to on the bill just passed, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN), the manager of the 
bill, and the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Younc), the ranking 
Republican member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I know of no amend- 
ments to be offered to the bill. No one has 
suggested to me that any amendments 
will be offered. As far as I know, the bill 
is ready for third reading and passage. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I do not 
believe any further discussion is neces- 
sary. It is a clean bill that was vetoed, 
with the so-called Cambodian amend- 
ment added to it. 

We have practically all the other ap- 
propriation bills pending, so if any Sen- 
ators have amendments, they can attach 
them to the remaining bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MOoNDALE). All remaining time having 
been yielded back, the question is, Shall 
the bill pass? 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, ABOUREZK), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, BENTSEN), the Senator from Wyo- 
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ming (Mr. McGee), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. CLARK) and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CLARK) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLuRE), and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Also, the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. SAxBE) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 14, as follows: 


[No. 263 Leg.] 
YEAS—72 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Haskell 
Helms 
Hollings 
Hruska 

. Huddleston 

. Humphrey 

Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NAYS—14 


Hughes 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
NOT VOTING—14 


Goldwater Saxbe 
Javits Staford 
McClure Stennis 
Clark McGee Thurmond 
Cotton McIntyre 
So the bill (H.R. 9055) was passed. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Domenici 


Muskie 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Tunney 


Eagleton 
Hart 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 


Abourezk 
Bentsen 
Biden 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
Yollowing enrolled bills: 

S. 1808. An Act to apportion funds for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and to authorize funds in accord- 
ance with title 23, United States Code, for 
fiscal year 1974, and for other purposes; 

S. 1938. An Act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1974; 
and 

H.R. 5383, An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard for the procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and construction 
of shore and offshore establishments, to au- 
thorize for bridge alterations, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard an end-year strength 
for active duty personnel, to authorize for 
the Coast Guard average military student 
loads, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1759. An act authorizing further appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Interior for 
services necessary to the nonperforming arts 
functions of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1972. An act to further amend the 
United States Information and Education 
Exchange Act of 1948. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted on its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8410) to continue the existing tem- 
porary increase in the public debt limit 
through November 30, 1973, and for other 
purposes; asked a further conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
MILLs, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. SCHNEE- 
BELI, Mr. COLLIER, and Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the further con- 
ference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference’on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to make permanent 
certain provisions of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The additional routine morning busi- 
ness transacted later in the day is 
printed at this point in the Record by 
unanimous consent, 
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ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 133. Resolution authorizing sup- 
plemental expenditures by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for an inquiry and investiga- 
tion relating to patents, trademarks, and 
copyrights (Rept. No. 93-295). 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report favorably Senate Resolution 133. 

Senate Resolution 133 would authorize 
supplemental expenditures in the amount 
of $26,000 by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for its inquiry relating to patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights. 

This resolution was submitted on 
June 27, 1973, and referred directly to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. According to established procedure, 
such a resolution would be referred first 
to the committee seeking the supple- 
mental funds—in this case the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary—and then be re- 
ported from that committee with an ac- 
companying report stating why such 
funds had not been requested in the com- 
mittee’s annual expenditure-authoriza- 
tion resolution. 

On the latter point, I can state that the 
Judiciary Committee’s 1973 annual ex- 
penditure-authorization resolution did 
embrace a request for $185,000 for its 
Patents Subcommittee, which amount 
was reduced by $42,000 by Rules Com- 
mittee amendment. Obviously, the $26,- 
000 now requested could have been con- 
tained within that reduction. 

Also, the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration has received joint letters in 
support of Senate Resolution 133 from 
Senator EASTLAND, chairman, and Sen- 
ator Hruska, ranking minority member, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
from Senator McCLELLan, chairman, and 
Senator Scott, ranking minority mem- 
ber, of its Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights. 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. Res, 82. Resolution endorsing the objec- 
tives of the President’s ocean policy state- 
ment (Rept. No. 93-296). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

S. 2120. An original bill to amend the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970 and 
other related acts to authorize additional 
appropriations, and for other purposes 
(Rept. 93-297). Placed on the calendar. 


ADDITIONAL INTRODUCTION OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENSON) (by request): 

S. 2119. A bill to amend the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-184), 
as amended, to control the export of iron and 
steel scrap during periods of shortage. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

S. 2120. An original bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Railroad Safety Act of 1970 and other 
related acts to authorize additional appro- 
priations, and for other purposes. Placed on 
the calendar. 

By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BUCKLEY, 
Mr. Erviy, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr, 
JAVITS, Mr. Pastore,, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr. Younes) : 

S.J. Res. 132, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating that week in November 
which includes Thanksgiving Day as “Na- 
tional Family Week” Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GURNEY (for himself, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Buck.ey, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. Javits, Mr, Pas- 
TORE, Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. THURMOND, 
and Mr. Youngs): 

S.J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating that week 
in November which includes Thanks- 
giving Day as “National Family Week.” 
Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BENNETT, 
BIBLE, BUCKLEY, Ervin, GoOLpwater, 
JAVITS, PASTORE, PELL, RANDOLPH, 
STEVENS, THURMOND, and Younc, I am 
introducing for appropriate reference 
legislation te provide for National Fam- 
ily Week. I have introduced this legis- 
lation in the past, and I am pleased to 
note that support for this measure has 
continued to increase. Last year, Fam- 
ily Week was celebrated in many States 
and areas across the Nation, and even 
greater response is anticipated for this 
year. 

In order that my colleagues can be 
provided with more extensive informa- 
tion about this measure and its purpose, I 
ask unanimous ccnsent that the joint 
resolution and the statement I made 
upon its introduction last Congress be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 132 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue is 
nually a proclamation designating the week 
beginning on the Sunday preceding the 
fourth Thursday in November of each year 
as “National Family Week”, and inviting the 
Governors of the several States, the chie? 
officials of local governments, and the people 
of the United States to observe such day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GURNEY 

Mr. President, I am today introducing a 
resolution which would designate the fourth 
week of November as “National Family 
Week.” I am happy to include Senators 
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PASTORE, YOUNG, DOLE, THURMOND, BUCKLEY, 
ALLOTT, HUMPHREY, BIBLE, ERVIN, BENNETT, 
GOLDWATER, RANDOLPH, STEVENS, PELL, and 
Javrrs as cosponsors of this legislation. 

This legislation, which has also been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by 
Joun T. Myers, would authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the week beginning with 
the fourth Thursday in November of each 
year as “National Family Week.” It elso en- 
courages the States and local communities 
to observe the week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

Mr. President, the basie strength of our 
society is the family. William Makepeace 
Thackeray once stated: 

“As are families, so is society. If well 
ordered, and well governed, they are the 
springs from which go forth the streams of 
national greatness and prosperity—of civil 
order and public happiness.” 

Today America’s families are m trouble— 
trouble so deep and pervasive as to threaten 
the future of our Nation. An article, “The 
American Family: Future Uncertain,” which 
appeared in Time magazine, December 28, 
1970, supported this concern. It states: 

“One in every four U.S. marriages even- 
tually ends in divorce. The rate is rising 
dramatically for marriages made in the past 
several years, and in some densely-populated 
West Coast communities is running as high 
as 70%. The birth rate has declined from 
30.1 births per thousand in 1910 to 17.7 in 
1969 . . . each year an estimated half- 
million teen-agers run away from home. 

“The crisis in the family has implications 
that extend far beyond the walls of the home. 
“No society has ever survived after its family 
life deteriorated,” warned Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
founder of the American Institute of Family 
Relations, Harvard Professor Emeritus Carle 
Zimmerman has stated the most pessimistic 
view: ‘The extinction of faith In the fami- 
listic system is identical with the movements 
in Greece during the century following the 
Peloponesian wars, and in Rome from A.D. 
150. In each case the change in the faith and 
belief in familistic systems was associated 
with rapid adoption of negative reproduction 
rates and with enormous crisis in the very 
civilizations themselves.’ ” 

The Time article continues: 

“Throughout most of western history, until 
the 20th century, society as a whole strongly 
supported the family institution, it was the 
family’s duty to instruct children in moral 
values, but it derived those values from 
church, from philosophers, from social tra- 
ditions. Now most of these supports are 
weakened, or gone.” 

The observance of family week cannot 
promise to resolve the many problems that 
plague the family in America today. But we 
can focus attention on this institution, its 
strengths and virtues in this era of change. 
And we can enlist the millions of American 
parents to understand the wants and needs 
of their children, and we can properly en- 
courage the children to understand the du- 
ties and obligation to their parents. 

I also think it fitting to designate National 
Family Week to coincide with Thanksgiving 
Day, the traditional time when families 
throughout the Nation are rejoined for the 
purpose of giving thanks to God for the 
blessings which have come to them. 

In the March 1969 issue of Sefence Digest, 
Mr. Arthur Mandelbaum spoke about the 
true image of the American family: 

“Ogden Nash once defined a family as a 
unit, composed not only of children, but 
of men, women, and an occasional animal 
and a common cold. But this is an ideal- 
ized, false, homogenized image of the Ameri- 
can family. It does not exist except in some 
Hollywood or T.V. fantasy. Families do not 
have such a harmonious and boring archi- 
tecture, they come in all sizes and shapes; 
fascinating, fantastic, wonderful and quite 
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human, unpredictable and plausible, in 
different genetic combinations and quali- 
ties, covering a range of varied sensitivities.” 

We can appreciate this statement, Mr. 
President, since in the last few days we 
have had certain events occur in Washington. 
I know in some instances of young people 
who participated in these unpleasant and 
tragic events of the last few days that come 
from my home State of Florida. And I know 
that in some instances their parents had no 
idea that they were in Washington at all. 
They have communicated that fact with 
my office. 

The parents are heartbroken, They de- 
plore the fact that their children were en- 
gaged in these events that occurred in the 
last few days. I suspect that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate can relate similar circum- 
stances. 

I do not think there is any question in 
my mind that a lot of the trouble we have 
experienced in the last few days can be 
traced right back to the families and the 
lack of supervision by the parents of the 
children and the mark of inculcation of 
certain basic values that every society must 
have, which are necessary, even though they 
are very different, in order that society may 
stick together. Certainly the problem of 
discipline is involved there, also. 

I think a good deal of what has happened 
in the last few days in Washington can be 
traced directly to family problems and the 
lack of family cohesiveness. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will early 
consider and speedily and favorably act on 
this resolution and that various organiza- 
tions within local communities will join to- 
gether to make such an observance as mean- 
ingful as possible. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
PILLS 
Ss. 1036 
At the request of Mr. Muskie, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoob) was 
added as.a cosponsor of S. 1036, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to legislative activity by certain 
types of exempt organizations. 
S. 1604 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Harr) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1604, a bill to 
prevent discrimination on the basis of 
sex in housing. 

S. 1605 

At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as cosponsor of S. 1605, a bill to 
amend the Truth in Lending Act to pro- 
hibit discrimination on account of sex 
or marital status against individuals 
seeking credit. 

s. 1610 

At the request of Mr. Moss, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1610, a bill to 
require the installation of airborne, co- 
operative collision avoidance systems on 
certain civil and military aircraft, and 
for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT 


OF RENEGOTIATION 
ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 302 


(Ordered to be printed, and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. DoLE, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
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Cranston, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. Mc- 
GEE, Mr. Hart, and Mr. BENTSEN) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 7445) to amend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FIELD HEAR- 
INGS BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PARKS AND RECREATION, INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce for the information of the 
Senate and the public that field hearings 
have been scheduled by the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks and Recreation on Nan- 
tucket Island at the local high school, 
town of Nantucket, at 10 a.m., July 16, 
and at 2:30 at Martha’s Vineyard, town 
of Vineyard Haven—high school, on the 
following bill: 

S. 1929, to establish the Nantucket Sound 
Islands Trust in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to declare certain national 
policies essential to the preservation and 
conservation of the lands and waters in the 
trust area, and for other purposes. 


Also, I wish to announce for the in- 
formation of the Senate and the public 
that a field hearing has been scheduled 
by the Subcommittee on Parks and Rec- 
reation at Boston, Mass.—Fanueil Hall— 
on Tuesday, July 17, at 9:30 a.m., on the 
following bill: 

S. 210, to authorize the establishment of 
the Boston National Historical Park in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON HOUSING 
AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
BILLS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs will hold 
hearings on all bills pending before the 
Housing Subcommittee, including hous- 
ing bills and S. 1743 and S. 1744, commu- 
nity development bills. 

The hearings will commence July 16, 
1973, and will continue daily for 2 weeks, 
beginning each day at 10 a.m. in room 
5302 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing. All persons wishing to submit testi- 
mony for the record of the hearings 
should submit this material to the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs, 
care of Miss Dorrie Thomas, room 5226, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, July 
10, 1973, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228, 
Dirksen Office Building, on the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Prentice H. Marshall, of Illinois, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern district 
of Tilinois, vice Alexander J. Napoli, deceased 

Harlington Wood, Jr., of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Illinois, vice Omer Poos, retiring 
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At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLet- 
LAN); the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON H.R. 7446 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Standing Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Charters, Holidays and 
Celebrations of the Committee on the 
Judiciary has scheduled a public hearing 
on H.R. 7446, a bill to establish the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration and for other purposes. 

The hearing will commence at 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, July 11, in room 2228, Dirk- 
sen Office Building. 

Any person who desires to appear or 
submit a statement to the subcommittee 
should communicate with Thomas B. 
Collins, subcommittee counsel, 2226 Dirk- 
sen Office Building on or before Monday, 
July 9, 1973. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) 
and myself, chairman. 


PRESIDENT'S ENERGY MESSAGE 
SHOULD HAVE ANNOUNCED MAN- 
DATORY ALLOCATION PLAN ` 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
noted the President's energy message to- 
day with great interest. It was a step, yes, 
a step in the right direction, but it did 
not go far enough, because it did not 
stress the enormity of the energy prob- 
lem we are facing at this very moment. 

Nowhere in the message was mention 
made of the need for a mandatory fuel 
allocation plan. It seems to me incredible 
that the President could issue a state- 
ment on energy without admitting that 
the voluntary oil allocation program has 
not been successful, without addressing 
himself to the shortages of petroleum 
supplies that this Nation is facing now. 

From reports my office receives daily, 
I am very much aware of the seriousness 
of the situation. This past Tuesday the 
American Automobile Association re- 
ported that only 46 percent of the 3,417 
gas stations across the Nation it monitors 
are operating normally, down from 53 
percent last week, 64 percent the week 
before, and 75 percent the week before 
that. 

According to the most recent reports 
from the Office of Oil and Gas, which is 
administering the voluntary allocation 
program, 1,543 gas stations across the 
Nation have been forced to close: The 
reason, inadequate supplies of gasoline. 

Harder hit are the farmers. Combines 
in Texas, Oklahoma, and Minnesota are 
standing idle. The trucking industry is 
hurting. The public health, safety and 
welfare is becoming threatened. Coun- 
ties across the country are experiencing 
great difficulties in getting competitive 
bids for gasoline, diesel fuel, and heat- 
ing oils. Many counties are unable to get 
bids of any kind, as reported to me by 
Bernard Hillenbrand, the director of the 
National Association of Counties. 

Mr. President, the present crisis situa- 
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tion is not likely to be alleviated by the 
steps announced in this energy message. 
I believe the facts still demand that the 
Congress enact S. 1570, the Emergency 
Petroleum Act. If the President is un- 
willing to establish a mandatory alloca- 
tion system, the Congress must force 
him to do so. 

Yesterday, the Midwest Conference of 
Democratic Senators called on President 
Nixon to impose a mandatory fuel allo- 
cation program immediately. The state- 
ment said: 

Such action is urgently needed if the ag- 
ricultural economy of the Midwest is to 
escape catastrophe next fall or winter. 


I was one of the 12 Midwestern Sena- 
tors joining in that statement. The cur- 
rent fuel shortages effect my State, but 
they also affect the whole Nation. 

The interests of the American con- 
sumer are crucially at stake in the grow- 
ing fuel shortage which now reaches into 
the agricultural areas of our Nation. 
This shortage of fuel threatens to send 
the price of food skyrocketing even 
higher as the fall months approach. 

Unless the Federal Government takes 
steps immediately to rectify this situa- 
tion through a mandatory fuels distri- 
bution program, food will be in short 
supply, farmers will face financial ruin, 
and consumers will be paying exorbitant 
prices for the groceries to feed their 
families. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact 
that agricultural production has been 
increased this year in order to meet 
domestic and export demands. 

Farmers will plant an additional 45 


million acres in 1973. Yet the voluntary 
fuels allocation program does not take 
this fact into account and is based upon 
the amount of fuel used in 1972. 
These new acres that have gone into 
corn, soybeans, wheat, and cotton all 
take large amounts of fuel for the plant- 


ing, plowing, harvesting, processing, 
drying, and the movement of crops to 
market. A delay at any one point in the 
food production process can jeopardize 
the entire crop. 

For example, if there is an interrup- 
tion in fuel supply when farmers are 
drying either corn or soybeans—that 
goes beyond 24 to 48 hours—the crop is 
destroyed. ‘There is no crop. All you have 
is something for silage. 

All that is needed is a drop of from 10 
to 15 percent in the production of corn 
and soybeans and we will have an inter- 
national food crisis. 

The Sioux Line Railroad, which is one 
of the great railroad systems in the Mid- 
west, indicates that unless it can get an 
adequate supply of diesel fuel it will not 
be able to move anywhere near the vol- 
ume of crops that needs to be moved to 
keep market conditions reasonably well 
within the price structure. 

And this is the breadbasket of the 
country. 

The relationship between fuel and 
food has never been more evident than 
it is in this year of 1973. 

Our urban dwellers will rapidly dis- 
cover this as they find the price of beef, 
pork, poultry, eggs, and milk climbing 
and the supplies dwindling on the super- 
market shelf. 
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I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of a mandatory fuels allocation pro- 
gram if we are going to get through this 
year without serious difficulty. 

Everyone knows that mandatory allo- 
cation is not the total answer to the fuel 
crisis. But in the present emergency the 
only choice we have is between manda- 
tory and voluntary controls. Only 
through a mandatory system can we as- 
sure that the agricultural segment of 
our economy and other vital areas are 
safeguarded. We cannot close our eyes to 
this situation. 

Nor can we overlook the fact that this 
current emergency may be with us for 
at least a 3-year period. You cannot 
build a refinery in less than 3 years any 
more than you can hatch an egg in less 
than 21 days. It simply takes that long. 

And at this time there are no new re- 
fineries under construction in the United 
States. 

Yet there seems to be no sense of 
urgency on the part of the administra- 
tion to deal with this problem. 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz has 
said: 

The early fall will be a critical period and 
an excellent test of our efforts to achieve an 
effective and equitable distribution of petro- 
leum. 


This is a fine wait-and-see game, but 
I do not want to play it at the expense 
of our people. We cannot have a test 
when the crops need to be harvested. We 
have to have fuel. 


RENEGOTIATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1973 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of calendar No. 228, H.R. 
7445, that it be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS). The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 7445, to amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 to extend the Act for 2 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HARTKE. This is a motion to 
take up the Renegotiation Act. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE, That motion is debata- 
ble. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask the majority 
leader and the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, with whom I have had some 
discussions about this measure, why it 
has to be brought up tonight, in view 
of the fact that it is contemplated to 
have a series of amendments which have 
been previously dealt with by the Sen- 
ate and which have heretofore been 
passed by the Senate, last year, in the 
Veterans’ Committee, of which I have 
the opportunity and honor of being 
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chairman, and why that measure has to 
be brought up tonight and not tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this bill 
should be disposed of, because the Re- 
negotiation Act expires at the end of 
this month, which ends tomorrow night. 

It is the intention of the Senator from 
Louisiana to offer as an amendment to 
the renegotiation bill the social security 
amendments which were voted by the 
Senate on the debt limit bill. The point 
was made, when this matter was dis- 
cussed in the House of Representatives— 
and in the overall general confusion 
there, the House did not agree to the 
proposed conference report—that the 
veterans could have a reduction in their 
pensions when the social security bene- 
fits were increased. So a proposal has 
been suggested, which the Senator has 
supported several times, and which I 
believe he has had passed through the 
Senate, and sent to the House. The pro- 
posal is that a provision to protect vet- 
erans’ pensions should be imcluded in 
this social security amendment so that 
the increase in social security benefits 
should not be taken into account in de- 
termining the amount of the pensions 
that veterans would receive. 

In addition, Mr. President, we well 
recognize that there is a very strong pos- 
sibility that if the debt limit bill goes 
to the White House with the social se- 
curity amendments on it, it will be vetoed 
by the President. In fact, that is an over- 
whelming possibility, because purely on 
fiscal grounds, this would have a major 
impact on the budget and this is not im 
the plans of the administration. It would 
increase the budget deficit on a con- 
solidated basis. 

Because that is the case, I am led to be- 
lieve, on the basis of every reasonable 
evidence I can get, that if we remove 
the social security amendments from 
this bill and add them to the Rene- 
gotiation Act and send both bills down, 
the President will sign the debt limit 
bill, and the Government can continue 
to operate and pay its bills. 

Further, Mr. President, it is my judg- 
ment that we stand a good chance to 
override a veto if the President sees fit 
to veto the social security increase, as he 
probably will. If they are on the renego- 
tiation bill, a small package, but a paek- 
age which has passed the Senate by a 
margin of almost 90 percent, in my opin- 
ion we will have a better chance to over- 
ride a veto. 

It seems to me that this provides an 
advantage for the administration, in that 
it will be able to continue to move the 
country ahead, because the President. will 
be able to pay the country’s bills, and the 
dollar will not decline disastrously in 
world markets, and Government em- 
ployees will receive their pay. The Presi- 
dent can then sign about half the bill 
we pass, which I am led to believe he is 
willing to sign. 

I think it also has an advantage to 
those of us who want to pass the social 
security increases. If left to themselves, 
my guess is that we would have a better 
chance to pass them on their own merit 
than if we have them wrapped in a pack- 
age which someone might vote against. 
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because he does not like some of the 
other amendments to the debt limit bill. 

So I think that both the administra- 
tion would win, and also those of us who 
favor the social security increase would 
win by this approach I am suggesting. 
Above all, the country would win; be- 
cause it is not good for this Nation if it 
is not able to pay its debts. 

We are in an unfortunate situation in 
which we have an impasse over a major 
increase in the social security payments— 
well justified though it may be—an in- 
crease which the administration, for 
budgetary reasons, feels the President 
should veto. 

In my judgment, this is about the best 
arrangement we could work out all ways 
around, and that is why I propose that 
these social security amendments be 
placed on the renegotiation bill. We 
would then proceed to go to conference 
with the House on the debt limit and 
propose to the House conferees that they 
offer the House the social security pack- 
age in one bill, and the remainder of the 
Senate amendments to the debt limit 
package. That is the way I believe we 
have the best prospect to obtain some- 
thing that the House would be willing to 
pass and that would be sent to the Presi- 
dent. 

In my judgment, I think it affords ad- 
vantages to those of us who favor the 
social security increases as well as those 
who favor the other provisions in the bill. 
If we do this, the House will agree to the 
other amendments, the President will 
sign the debt limit bill, and that will be- 
come law. My clarifying the issue of what 
we will be voting on, the social security 
and the welfare amendments will have 
their best chance, by standing on their 
own rather than being confused with a 
number of other amendments. 

This is my proposal. I discussed it with 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
and he was willing to recommend that 
this would be the wise thing for all con- 
cerned. We think this is the best answer 
to the problem: Rather than sending a 
bill to the White House which the Presi- 
dent would be willing to sign in part, 
but which would be vetoed, because we 
had overloaded it, we would divide it in 
two, with the full anticipation that one 
part would be vetoed. The part that 
would be vetoed probably would be vetoed 
in any event, but it probably would stand 
its best chance on its own rather than 
encumbered by other items. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Do I have the floor, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Is there any reason why, if this bill 
needs to be passed tonight, we cannot 
avoid going through this complicated 
procedure? It has ramifications which 
are far greater than have been stated 
so far, and I would be prepared to dis- 
cuss them at length. 

I know that many people are tired 
this evening and would like to go home, 
but I assure them that we are not going 
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to vote on this measure at least before 
1 o'clock, if it is brought up tonight, 
and perhaps later. 

Let me explain honestly when I asked 
that the Committee on Finance accept 
the veterans amendment being proposed 
on the social security amendments of last 
year, I was assured it would be passed 
at a later date and they would not ac- 
cept it. We did pass it later in the Senate. 
We passed a veterans amendment. Every 
veteran since January 1 has been denied 
an increase. I want to give veterans a 
preference, but I do not want to use them 
as a tool. 

What the Senator is asking us to do 
is to put this social security amendment 
and the veterans amendment on a bill 
which the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance has already announced is going 
to be vetoed. I am not in favor of that. 

I have no question that he favors a 
vote on the veterans amendment. 

There is another ramification. The 
House rejected the debt ceiling bill and 
I understand we are going to a confer- 
ence at 10 o’clock tomorrow. Is that cor- 
rect? Are we going to a conference to- 
morrow on a debt limit bill? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hope we are going to 
have a conference tomorrow. Frankly, I 
do not feel like going to conference unless 
we can take this bill along with us be- 
cause in my judgment we are not going 
to resolve this matter until we do. 

I wish the Senator, if he has the vet- 
erans’ amendment to offer, by all means 
would present it. I urged him to offer the 
same type amendment that he had in 
mind. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not. ask to bring up 
the veterans’ amendment tonight. 

Mr. LONG. I urged him to. 

Mr. HARTKE. I know the Senator did, 
but I do not want to. I do not want to 
put a veterans’ amendment on a bill that 
is gomg to be vetoed. They have been 
treated in the most horrible way I know. 
The Senator said that it is a bill that is 
going to be vetoed. 

Mr. LONG. I helped the Senator pass 
his measure before. I am willing to help 
him on anything he wants to put it on, 
whether it will be vetoed or not. I just 
hope the Senator will permit the Sen- 
ate to vote on a measure that the Sen- 
ate has already voted for, and a measure 
that I am sure the Senate would like to 
vote on and for. 

We would like to include in our social 
security increase a one-line provision 
saying that the social security increase 
will not cause a veteran to have his vet- 
erans’ pension reduced. I am sorry that 
the Senator opposes that, but at the 
same time my guess is that the Senate 
would agree to it and it would be sent 
to the President on any bill to which it is 
attached, whether the bill was threat- 
ened by veto or not. 

Mr. HARTKE. I have no hidden mo- 
tives. I am not im favor of continuing the 
bombing. I could not get the assurance 
of the minority leader tonight that they 
would stop bombing on August 15. The 
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Cambodian amendment is in the debt 
limit bill. I am going to do everything I 
can to keep it there. I know what I am 
doing. 

I know what the chairman of the com- 
mittee is trying to do. He is trying to 
strip it down so it would be out. If Sen- 
ators want to go home early tonight, 
pass the bill without this amendment. I 
will vote for the renegotiation bill. I 
have no other place to go now. I am not 
sleepy, not a bit sleepy; with a few cups 
of coffee I will be ready to go. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
realize the House rejected everything in 
the renegotiation bill except the three 
provisions they sent to us? 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand that. 

Mr. BENNETT. So the question of 
Cambodia on renegotiation is moot. The 
House rejected it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let us have the truth. 
The Cambodian matter is in the debt 
limit bill, too. 

Mr. BENNETT. The House rejected the 
debt limit bill. 

Mr, HARTKE. It is in conference to- 
morrow. I do not want a conference to- 
morrow. I want the debt limit to expire 
tomorrow night. I want to stop the bomb- 
ing or stop the country. I make no bones 
about the problem. 

I understand how the Senator is try- 
ing to maneuver around it, and I do 
not want to maneuver. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is going to 
have to have some help. I haye kept this 
Senate in session as long as anybody in 
the Chamber tonight—3 days running 
on one occasion. The Senator would have 
the Senate in session for 10 days. He 
would be a better Senator than I if he 
can keep the Senate in session for 10 
days. It will take help if the Senator 
wants to wage that kind of filibuster. The 
Senator had better take inventory as 
to where he is going to stand when these 
people do not get their paychecks, be- 
cause somebody is going to be held re- 
sponsible for the fact that the Govern- 
ment employees are not paid, and that 
Government contractors are not paid, 
and that the dollar declines in all the 
world markets because this Nation of- 
ficially declares itself bankrupt by an 
act of Congress and cannot pay its debts. 

If those employees were not paid, ev- 
erybody involved would want to blame 
the other fellow. I have been trying to 
avoid that because it may be as it is 
when Congress fails to pass a bill. Some- 
times we can fault the President if he 
vetoes a bill and we can persuade the 
country it is his fault rather than ours. 
But one thing I know about those situa- 
tions where you get involved in politics 
and where the Nation is hurt, or the State 
is hurt, or the public is hurt, and where 
they have a right to expect something 
better from their elected representatives. 
One might think it is the other guy who 
is going to be hurt, but if you are in- 
volved in the matter it might be you, too. 
When you go out to kick the other fel- 
low you have to take your own body along 
with you and it may be the wrong body 
that is injured by the time you get home. 
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The Senator should carefully think 
about this matter if he is going to fili- 
buster, especially if it puts the country 
in a position where it could not pay its 
debts. That is something I may have felt 
like doing on occasion, but I always 
thought better of it. If the Senator wants 
to engage in that kind of conduct he can 
take that responsibility but I hope he will 
be willing to let us vote on this measure. 
We are not going to dispose of any con- 
ference report. All we are trying to do 
is pass a bill that has a June 30 expira- 
tion date, and we would like to put 
amendments on it which already have 
been agreed to by the Senate so that we 
have a better possibility of serving the 
national interest. 

I hope the Senator would recognize 
the fact that all wisdom does not reside 
in one Senator and that maybe 99 Sena- 
tors have some intelligence to determine 
what is in the national interest. 

I am sure that with the benefit of 
the wisdom that I am sure the Senator 
himself possesses, he will think that it 
will be for the good of the Nation’s 
interest and will abide by the theory 
that the majority should rule. If he 
wants to be a one-man majority, he can 
go toit. 

Mr. HARTKE. In the first place, on 
the debt limit itself, I am not responsi- 
ble for the debt limit being there. I put 
an amendment on the Debt Limit to 
eliminate the debt limit. It has no rela- 
tionship to reality. It is really a sine qua 
non in that it does not affect how much 
we spend or collect. It has always been 
an item which has been propaganda 
anyway, but since it is there, let us put 
the effects in perspective. 

The Cambodian resolution is a part 
of the debt limit bill by virtue of the 
action of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON). There are a number of social 
security amendments on the Debt Limit 
bill, for one which I was responsible. 
The other was Senator RIBICOFF’S 
amendment for a 5.6-percent increase in 
social securty benefits. 

Senator Risicorr and I agreed that as 
far as the social security part of the 
increase was concerned, we would 
agree that there would be sufficient 
money to pay for them. That is not the 
cause of the veto part of the bill. The 
veto part of the bill is caused by a num- 
ber of amendments offered by the chair- 
man of the committee. I am for those 
amendments, but they do have a substan- 
tial impact on the budget. They are caus- 
ing the trouble. They are the ones the 
chairman proposes we adopt in toto to- 
night. They were brought to the con- 
ference committee. 

The House conferees tonight, under 
the chairmanship of Representative 
Mutts of Arkansas, took the measure to 
the House of Representatives, where they 
were rejected. I am not saying why they 
were rejected, but it means that if we 
are going to proceed again, they are not 
to be in the conference. That is the prob- 
lem we have today. That is the problem 
we have had consistently. They are agree- 
able, as outlined by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, but the social 
security amendments are going to be 
vetoed. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that the President objects to the 
social security amendments as well as to 
the welfare amendments? 

Mr. HARTKE. I accept that. 

Mr. LONG. On a consolidated budget 
basis, there is more of an impact on his 
budget due to the social security amend- 
ments than from the welfare part of it. 
This has to do with the problem that 
some of us complained about, that the 
administration is using the surplus that 
is flowing into the trust fund to offset a 
deficit in the Federal funds budget. But 
there is no doubt about it, when we spend 
from the surplus flowing into the social 
security fund, as these amendments do, 
it will increase expenditures on a con- 
solidated budget basis. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I think 
a most regrettable situation is develop- 
ing on the floor of the Senate tonight. 
The Senator from Indiana, I am sure, 
realizes that the Finance Committee in- 
variably is on some side of every issue, 
many times in the minority. But the dis- 
tinguished chairman, in my opinion, has 
conducted not only the management of 
the debt limit ceiling, but also the con- 
ference that was held following the pas- 
sage of the bill. Frankly, it was the first 
conference I ever attended as a member 
of the Finance Committee; I have always 
had the highest respect for our chair- 
man, and never more than when this 
conference was completed. Chairman 
Murs and the rest of the House con- 
ferees yield on about 90 percent of the 
issues. 

Our distinguished chairman invoked 
the social security approach to raise 
benefits for some 30 million beneficiaries 
by 5.6 percent to take care of the increase 
in the cost of living. He backed us 100 
percent on the floor of the Senate. 

It also has to be understood that what 
the Senator from Indiana calls the wel- 
fare amendments are not really welfare 
amendments. There are provisions in the 
bill that take care of about 5 million 
Americans who are aged, blind, and in- 
firm. These are not AFDC cases. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. They are welfare cases, 
and are under the welfare budget. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. They are under the 
aegis of the welfare cases, but are really 
SSC amendments, which was a brilliant 
concept of our chairman, to take the 
aged, blind, and infirm outside and from 
under welfare. Benefits will be raised 
generally across the country to try to take 
these 5 million aged, blind, and infirm 
out of poverty and out of welfare. The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has tried to face up to the realities of 
the situation. I have the utmost faith and 
confidence in the chairman and that his 
objectives will be achieved. 

The Senator from Indiana objects to 
the tax proposal, and he is absolutely 
correct, as chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. It is my understand- 
ing that our chairman intends that the 
social security approach take care of the 
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problem of veterans, so that veterans will 
not be denied their compensatory posi- 
tion when they receive social security 
benefits. 

I am convinced, just as the chairman 
is, by a vote of 86 to 7 on the social secu- 
rity amendments by this body. When we 
are dealing with Americans who will re- 
ceive the benefit of a 5.6-percent in- 
crease, we are dealing with 5 million 
aged, infirmed, and blind, and 35 mil- 
lion other Americans. The rolicall vote in 
this body would be very close to the 86- 
to-7 vote. 

Iam convinced if there is one measure 
that is veto-proof, it is the proposal that 
the Senator from Louisiana is trying to 
bring before this body now. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes this proposal, I am sure that 
in the House and in the Senate he will 
not be able to muster one-third to be able 
to sustain his veto, because right and jus- 
tice and 35 million Americans in need 
are at stake. 

I would hope that the Senator from 
Indiana, who is such a constructive, able, 
and valuable member of the Committee 
on Finance, would go along with our 
chairman. He is a member of the con- 
ference. I am one of the conferees. The 
distinguished Senator from Georgia is 
one of the conferees. The Senator from 
Louisiana is the chairman of the Senate 
conferees. 

The Senator from Indiana and I did 
not divide on Cambodia. We went along 
with the majority leader. The Senator 
from Indiana himself was consistent on 
Cambodia. We have had a series of votes 
on the Cambodian resolution. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana and I were in the 
minority every time on the Eagleton pro- 
posal. We have lost time and again. 

I do not think, under the circum- 
stances, we should keep 35 million Amer- 
icans in hostage to a proposal that has 
lost on a series of continuous votes within 
the last hours. I would think that the 
Senator would think of the 35 million 
Americans in need. If we do not solve 
this problem now, we will go home at the 
recess at a time when 35 million people 
cannot pay their rent or pay for the high 
cost of food. We will be the ones respon- 
sible for frustrating that desire. 

So I plead with the Senator from In- 
diana not to frustrate the will of the U.S. 
Senate but to allow us to proceed to go to 
a rolleall vote on the proposal of the 
Senator from Louisiana. And I am con- 
vinced that we will be able to prevail in 
conference and also prevail in the Senate 
and House in the event the President of 
the United States vetoes the measure we 
will vote on tonight. 

Cries of “Vote, vote, vote!” 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am in 
no hurry to vote. Let me say that I agree 
with the magnificent job done by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee. He 
is very capable, very quick, very under- 
standing, and very agreeable in every 
respect. He has been extremely com- 
petent in handling the conference. 

The chairman has pushed for a meas- 
ure even when he did not approve of it. 
I think that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut correctly states it. 

I was trying to get the facts straight 
so that the Senate understands where 
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we are. The fact is that what we are 
proposing here tonight is not to go ahead 
and help 35 million Americans. We are 
proposing to put on a bill which is going 
to expire on June 30, a provision which 
is not very controversial. It is a pro- 
vision which the President of the United 
States evidently told somebody that he 
was going to veto. He has not told me. 
We are proposing to pull the social secu- 
rity beneficiary out from under a bill in 
which the President of the United States 
would be under great pressure not to 
veto the rights of 35 million Americans 
and put it in a bill on which we are 
certain of a veto. We cannot forget about 
Cambodia. Cambodia is in here. 

Mr. President, I am not going to be 
deprived of the opportunity to express 
my opinion. I do not think that should 
be done. That is not why he will veto 
the bill. He is going to veto the debt 
limit bill because he is against 35 mil- 
lion Americans. 

Let me say about the blind, the dis- 
abled, and the aged that I have been 
willing to take them out of the category 
of being welfare recipients. However, the 
fact is that they are part of the welfare 
rolls. And the blind, the disabled, and 
the aged are part of the welfare rolls. The 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
knows that we agreed to recede from the 
January 31 effective date for an increase 
and accept an April 1 date so that there 
would have to be only two payments 
made out of the social security fund be- 
fore June 30, 1974. Now, that in and of 
itself was quite a concession of the 
budgeteers. They are willing to go ahead 
and deny the rights of 35 million Ameri- 
cans to have their money. They will then 
have the money to pay for the bombing. 

If we go along with the Cambodian 
resolution, we are faced with a situation 
where the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee comes to me and asks for an 
amendment on the social security pro- 
visions which was opposed at a- time 
when it could have been adopted last 
year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
WILLIAMS) . Question. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Indiana not have the 
floor? I do not intend to vote on this 
at an early hour. This is a motion to take 
up the renegotiation bill. I have voted to 
take up this bill at this time with the 
understanding that the social security 
amendments will be added to it. Then I 
would be willing to permit the Senate to 
go ahead and do that. Otherwise, we will 
take this up tomorrow. We are going to 
be here tomorrow anyway. It will not 
take too long to pass this measure. We 
can stay this late tomorrow night, if we 
wish to. We can have a conference report. 

We are just going to agree to go on 
vacation. We can come back. I think 
the original schedule was that we would 
be here through Tuesday of next week. 


(Mr. 


‘And it was only the majority leader who 


said that we would. 

I am for these veterans having these 
payments. I am for these aged to have 
their payments. But this is not the way 
to do business. We should not put this in 
a bill which will be vetoed. There are 
two provisions in the bill which are cer- 
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tainly less desirable for the Senate. One 
is the so-called check-off, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Humpurey) and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) offered 
the check-off bill. That vote was much 
closer. The other provision deals with 
the unemployment compensation which 
deals with about five States in the Union. 
It will provide for an extension of both 
of those measures. If the Senate wants to 
move them off, why does it not move 
those two amendments to this bill? We 
could have a situation where maybe part 
of the cost of the estimated unemploy- 
ment benefits, which would affect the 
budget by some $300 million to $400 mil- 
lion, would also be affected. The fact is 
that a 5.6 percent increase and the in- 
crease in the earnings limitation are both 
going to be funded out of increases in 
the amount of base wages which is going 
to be increased in order to withdraw 
these payments so that the trust fund is 
not invaded. 

There is no question that we have been 
overcharging the trust fund for quite 
some time. The trust fund in and of it- 
self will continue, as the Senator from 
Connecticut well knows, to accumulate 
an additional surplus as we move on. The 
trust fund at the present time is paying 
for other expenses of the Government, 
REY it has been doing so for quite some 

me, 

The fact of the matter is that the esti- 
mates given by the actuarians on the in- 
crease that is going to be given to the so- 
cial security beneficiaries on the 5.6-per- 
cent increase would require no increase 
even in the base wage except for the fact 
that the trust would be denied of having 
accumulated the excess to the funds. In 
other words, what we haye here is a trust 
fund which is being utilized for the ac- 
cumulation of interest to pay the ex- 
penses of the Goverment while at the 
same time the trust fund is not being 
used to pay the beneficiaries or those 
people who contributed to the social se- 
curity fund. 

This has continued for quite some 
time, and the Social Security Board of 
Supervisors who originally talked about 
this wanted to reduce the amount to 75 
percent or make it on a current basis. 

There is being added to the surplus 
roughly 89 percent of the necessary 
needs for 1 year. We are collecting money 
over and above what we need to pay the 
social security beneficiaries, so that 
people who complain in their younger 
years about paying the excess to the 
social security fund have a right to com- 
plain, because they are paying into the 
social security fund more money than it 
is necessary to pay out. 

That is one of the reasons why Con- 
gressman Burke is advocating that we 
charge one-third to the employee, one- 
third to the employer, and one-third to 
the general fund. 

We all know that they have been pay- 
ing the costs on the social security fund 
for quite some time. It is unfortunate, 
but this is true. And on the floor of the 
Senate and in the House they say they 
will increase the social security benefits. 
They ought to increase the tax to pay 
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for the benefits. However, that has not 
always been true. It has been true that 
frequently we have underestimated the 
revenue and we have underestimated it 
again this year when we had an increase 
in the fiscal year 1973 of about $400 mil- 
lion in excess of that which is estimated 
by the actuarians. 

Now I come back to the earnings 
limitation. This in and of itself is a mat- 
ter which has been discussed for quite 
some time. 

We did agree in conference to reduce 
the amount of the earnings limitation 
from the amount voted by the Senate of 
$3,000 down to $2,400. This means that 
a person on Social Security could earn 
$200 a month before he has to pay any 
money back from his social security pay- 
ments. 

Many individuals would like to go 
ahead and work. They like to have re- 
spect and dignity and be able to work. 
However, they are unable to do so, be- 
cause on the one hand if they go to work, 
they find themselves working for noth- 
ing. And on the other hand, they find 
themselves in a position where they 
want to use their time effectively and 
they are in good health. But they find 
that they are being deprived of earnings. 

The Senator from Connecticut has fre- 
quently stated that this is very difficult 
to explain to social security beneficiaries 
who feel that they have paid into the so- 
cial security fund and they should have a 
right to expect that the Government 
would pay them their benefits at the time 
they reach their retirement age of 65. 

The original concept of social security 
at that time and the reason that there 
was the earnings limitation was to force 
people to go into retirement and thereby 
reduce the work force. It was done in the 
thirties when we had a high unemploy- 
ment rate. For those who advocate the 
work ethic today, of course, that theory 
no longer applies. The situation today is 
that many people, due to improvements 
in health, at the age of 65 feel they are 
capable not only of doing manual labor, 
but also a lot of other work while they 
are going along. 

I quite agree with that, and I indicated 
on the floor of the Senate that if I had 
had my way I would have provided for 
increased retirement benefits which 
would be unlimited. But knowing full 
well that such a measure could not pass 
on the Senate floor, we asked for an in- 
crease from $2,100 to $3,000, and that was 
passed unanimously by voice vote on the 
floor of the Senate. 

As to the amount of the costs of that, 
it is estimated that the benefits that we 
are going to give to these individuals 
would be given to a limited number of 
people by virtue of the fact that as you 
increase the earnings limitation, you de- 
crease the number of people who ulti- 
mately will participate. I think the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is quite right, that 
one of the things we ought to do is direct 
ourselves first to the task of providing 
for an increase in social security pay- 
ments to meet the cost of living across a 
broad spectrum. That is why I was very 
much ir. favor of the 5.6-percent increase 
in social security. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1636? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield, without losing 
my right to the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY ACT OF 1972 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 1636. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON) laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 1636) to amend the 


Anternational Economic Policy Act of 


1972, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 205 of the International Eco- 
nomic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 647) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “(1) The President.”; 

(2) striking out “be the Chairman of the 
Council and shall preside over the meetings 
of the Council; in his absence he may desig- 
nate a member of the Council to preside in 
his place” and inserting in lieu thereof “des- 
ignate the Chairman of the Council from 
among the members listed in paragraphs (1) 
through (9)”; and 

(3) redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(10) as paragraphs (1) through (9), respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 2. Section 209 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) 
is amended by striking out “1973” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1975”. 

Sec, 3. Section 210 of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 649) is 
amended by striking out “1973” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1974”. 

Sec. 4. Section 207(a) of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 (86 Stat. 648) 
is amended by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5), by striking out “and” at the 
end of paragraph (3), and by inserting imme- 
diately after pargaraph (3) the eoane new 
paragraph: 

“(4) a comparative description and anal- 
ysis of the following subject matter, with 
respect to the United States, the European 
Community and principal countries within 
the European Community, Japan, and when- 
ever applicable, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics— 

“(A) research and development expendi- 
tures, and productivity and technological 
trends in major industrial and agricultural 
sectors; 

“(B) investment patterns in new plant and 
equipment; 

“(C) industrial manpower and training 
practices; 

“(D) tax incentives and other governmen- 
tal financial assistance; 

“(E) export promotion practices; 

“(F) share of the export market, by area 
and industrial and agricultural sectors; 

“(G) environmental practices; 

“(H) antitrust practices; and 

“(I) long-range governmental economic 
planning programs, targets, and objectives;”. 

Sec. 5. Section 205 of Public Law 92—412 
is amended by adding “The Secretary of 
Transportation.” 

Sec. 6. Section 207(a) of the International 
Economic Policy Act of 1972 is amended by 
redesignating paragraph (5), as redesignated 
by section 4 of this Act, as paragraph (6), 
and by inserting immediately after paragraph 
(4) the following new paragraph: 
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“(5) a review of the relationship between 
the United States Government and American 
private business with respect to the cate- 
gories of subject matter listed in subpara- 
graphs (A) through (I) of paragraph (4) 
and any other appropriate areas of informa- 
tion, together with recommendations for ap- 
propriate policies and programs in order to 
insure that American business is competitive 
in international commerce; and”. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 208(a) of the International Economic 
Policy Act of 1972, any future Executive Di- 
rector of the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy appointed after the date of the 
enactment of this bill shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

And amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to amend the International Economic 
Policy Act of 1972 to change the membership 
of the -Council on International Economic 
Policy, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments and ask for a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Tower, Mr. BENNETT, 
and Mr. Pacxkwoop the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


RENEGOTIATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1973 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7445) to 
amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 to 
extend the act for 2 years. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request, without relinquishing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield to the distinguished assistant ma- 
jority leader for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOLE. Do I have time to go to 
my office? 

Mr. HARTKE. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator be dis- 
cussing this matter long enough for me 
to have time to go to my office and 
return? 

Mr. HARTKE. I think the Senator has 
plenty of time. 

Mr. DOLE. My Kansas office? 

Mr, HARTKE. If the Senator feels a 
compulsion to return to Kansas, that 
is all right with me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? I mean 
this seriously. 

Mr. HARTKE, I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator seems to 
be discussing the merits of these amend- 
ments, and I do not think there is any 
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question about the merits. What is the 
strategy that he wants us to accom- 
plish? 

Mr. HARTKE. I will be glad to ex- 
plain it to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, No. 1, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee wants to bring up the renego- 
tiation bill, which expires June 30. 

Mr. PASTORE. I heard him. I would 
like to hear from you. 

Mr. HARTKE. Yes; if the Senator will 
permit me, I will explain what I want 
to do. 

I am in favor of the renegotiation 
bill being extended if we can have an 
agreement not to attach the social se- 
curity amendments which he proposes to 
attach to that bill tonight. If they are 
not to be attached to that bill, we can 
proceed with that legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Where would they be 
attached? I understand they were re- 
pudiated by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HARTKE. They were what? 

Mr. PASTORE. The conference report 
was repudiated by the House, was it not? 

Mr. HARTKE. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island is aware of why the House 
repudiated the conference report, I wish 
he would tell me. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know. 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not know, either. 
I have my ideas, but I do know that the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is not in any hurry, either, and 
neither he nor I are in a hurry, if you 
want to know the truth, 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not care who is 
in a hurry. I wonder exactly what the 
Senator is campaigning for here tonight. 
What does the Senator from Indiana 
want us to do? 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to proceed with 
the business in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, what is that? 

Mr. HARTKE. To go ahead with the 
renegotiation bill on its merits, with the 
understanding that there will not be this 
attempt to do an end run to get around 
and put the social security amendments 
for 35 million Americans on a bill which 
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is certain to be vetoed. That is what the 
chairman of the Finance Committee is 
asking us to do, to take these amend- 
ments and put them on a bill he himself 
has told us the President will veto. Is that 
not a nice set of dishes? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator’s argu- 
ment is that if it goes on the debt limit 
bill, it will not be vetoed? 

Mr. HARTKE, I will guarantee the 
Senator that then the burden is on the 
President to go ahead and answer the 35 
million people, is on him but not on us; 
but we know in advance tonight that if 
we put these amendments on this bill, 
we are asking for a veto, according to the 
word of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee that it will be vetoed, and 
then we take our chances on overriding 
that veto. 

I say if we want to make sure that 
the President provides for those 35 mil- 
lion Americans the benefits of social se- 
curity which we provided in the Senate, 
let us put it on a bill which puts the bur- 
den on him instead of on us. 

Mr. PASTORE. But no matter who as- 
sumes the burden, as I understand the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, the President has already in- 
dicated that he will veto these bills in 
any event, and his idea is that it would 
be easier to override the veto if we put 
them on the renegotiation bill rather 
than the debt limit bill, because there 
are so many people who are against rais- 
ing the debt limit anyway, and for that 
reason they would vote to sustain the 
President’s veto, whereas if we had a 
clear chance with the renegotiation bill, 
the meat of the nut would actually be 
these amendments we are talking about, 
and they would be more amicable toward 
overriding the President’s veto. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further observation? 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand what the 
Senator from Rhode Island says. I sup- 
pose if you really believe you want to get 
these beneficiaries of social security and 
the aged, blind, and disabled the money 
we voted on the Senate floor, the best 
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chance of doing it is to keep it on the 
debt limit bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the Senator’s 
idea. The Senator from Louisiana dis- 
agrees with that, and that is the question 
we have to decide. 

Mr. HARTKE, If you want to con- 
tinue this tomorrow morning, it is all 
right with me. 

Mr. PASTORE. What time tomorrow 
morning, 8:30? 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say we would 
vote tomorrow morning. I said take this 
measure up tomorrow that is what I 
meant to say. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think it is rather un- 
fair, at 11 o’clock at night, to insist, “I 
either get my way or nothing is going to 
happen.” I think the Senator ought to 
have an opportunity to argue his point, 
and I think the Senator has argued his 
point. He is now arguing about the 
merits, and there is no question about 
the merits. The Senator ought to under- 
stand that it is 11 o’clock at night; let 
us see what the will of the Senate might 
be. 

Mr. HARTKE, I would be glad, Mr. 
President, to adjourn and go home now. 
I will be glad to yield for that purpose, if 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will my friend indicate how much longer 
he intends to talk, if he talks longer 
tonight? 

Mr. HARTKE. As long as I can hold 
out. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield to me to make a motion to ad- 
journ? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield for that purpose. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move, in accordance with the 
pervious order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 9 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
10:59 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Saturday, June 30, 1973, at 
9 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, June 29, 1973 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Behold, God is Mighty, He is mighty in 
strength and wisdom.—Job 36: 5. 

O Thou Supreme Architect of the uni- 
verse and the Father of all persons, in 
whose circle of love we live and move 
and have our being, keep us close to 
Thee through the hours of this day that 
strengthened by Thy spirit, guided by 
Thy wisdom, and filled with Thy peace 
we may work the ways of Thy will do- 
ing justly, loving mercy, and living hum- 
bly with Thee. 

As we face the Fourth of July when 
we commemorate our great day of in- 
dependence, we call to mind the great 
men whose creative faith and courage- 
ous stand made liberty a grand and glori- 
ous reality. May we here highly resolve 


to keep this spirit alive in our world and 
work for the time when all nations shall 
be free and all people enjoy the fruits 
of a just, righteous, and honorable peace. 

In the spirit of the Prince of Peace 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 


the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 7670. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1974 for certain mari- 


time programs of the Department of 
Commerce. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 8152. An act to amend title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 to improve law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8510. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8619. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture-Environmental and Con- 
sumer Protection programs for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1974, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1808. An act to apportion funds for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and to authorize funds in accord- 
ance with title 23, United States Code, for 
fiscal year 1974, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8152) entitled “An act to 
amend title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to im- 
prove law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Hart, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. 
Scorr of Pennsylvania to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8619) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and Consumer Protection 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McGee, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
Hruska, and Mr. Younec to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 11. An act to grant the consent of the 
United States to the Arkansas River Basin 
compact, Arkansas-Oklahoma; 

S. 1776. An act to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended; 

S. 1794. An act to amend section 308 of 
title 44, United States Code, relating to the 
disbursing officer, deputy disbursing officer, 
and certifying officers and employees of the 
Government Printing Office; 

S. 1795. An act to authorize the Public 
Printer to adopt an official Government 
Printing Office seal, and to designate em- 
ployees to administer oaths; 

S. 1802. An act relating to certain authority 
of the Joint Committee on Printing; 

S. 1884. An act to permit national banks 
to invest in agricultural credit corporations; 

S. 1904. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide salary 
increases for members of the police force of 
the Library of Congress; 

S. 1945. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, so as to authorize certain grapefruit 
marketing orders which provide for an as- 
sessment against handlers for the purpose of 
financing a marketing promotion program to 
also provide for a credit against such assess- 
ment in the case of handlers who expend 
directly for marketing promotion; 

S. 1972. An act to further amend the US. 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948; 

S. 2016. An act to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 to provide financial assist- 
ance to the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2079. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 312] 
Reid 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Sisk 


Andrews, N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 

Bell 


Biaggi 
Blatnik Staggers 
Stratton 
Symington 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
McKinney Thornton 
Matsunaga Tiernan 
Mitchell, Mä. Waggonner 
Murphy, N.Y. Whitehurst 
Nedzi Wilson, Bob 
Pepper Wright 

Rees Wyatt 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 379 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ad under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Holifield 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
McCormack 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1973 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 479 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 479 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, clause 
6, rule XXI to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 9055) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
and for other purposes, and ali points of or- 
der against said bill for failure to comply 
with the provisions of clauses 2 and 5, rule 
XXI are hereby waived. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the following amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for section 307 of 
the bill H.R. 9055. 

“Sec. 307. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated under this Act or heretofore appropri- 
ated under any other Act may be expended 
to support directly or indirectly combat ac- 
tivities in, over, or from off the shores of 
Cambodia or in or over Laos by United States 
forces.”’. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to explain 
this rule very clearly so that the Mem- 
bers will understand exactly what is in 
it and what will be possible after it has 
been adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to avoid any 
discussion on our side of anything except 
the rule. I have refused to yield time toa 
number of Members who would like to 
discuss the issue. The Committee on 
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Rules tried extremely hard to provide a 
rule that was absolutely fair to all the 
Members of the House and all of the 
groups in the House who have expressed 
their position in this matter, and I 
should appreciate if it were possible for 
those who are interested to hear what I 
have to say. 

First of all, we waived the provisions 
of clause 6. That is the 3-day rule, and 
unless that were waived, obviously this 
matter could not come up today. 

We also waived the provisions of 
clauses 2 and 5. Clause 2 deals rather 
broadly with the question of authoriza- 
tions. Clause 5 deals with the question of 
transfer and reappropriation, and be- 
fore the waiver on clause 5 was included, 
it was determined that that had no ef- 
fect on the issue which is really before 
the House. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
added section 307 which is an effort to 
achieve a compromise over the issue 
which concerns the Members. 

Those who have supported the amend- 
ments variously called Addabbo, Long, 
and Eagleton felt very strongly that they 
should have an opportunity since this 
compromise language, which was not 
germane to the bill under normal cir- 
cumstances, was to be included. They 
have a straight opportunity to vote on 
that which they preferred. I will call it 
the Eagleton amendment. The Rules 
Committee provides that opportunity. 

That is as accurate and precise a de- 
scription of the rule as I can give you. If 
there are questions I would be glad to 
try to answer them. If there are no ques- 
tions, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to find out whether under the rule 
that is reported out by the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I think it is a good rule, the 
language of the Eagleton amendment is 
open to an amendment to that amend- 
ment, or whether it poses a straight up 
and down vote on the substitute as au- 
thorized by the rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman repeat that so I can be sure 
of it? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I wanted to 
find out whether in the authorization of 
the rule it is specifically provided, be- 
cause it repeats the language of the Ea- 
gieton amendment, whether this allows 
someone to offer an amendment to that 
amendment as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) or 
whether this keeps us to a straight up 
and down vote on the Flynt offer? 

Mr. BOLLING. The substitute lan- 
guage could be amended. An amendment 
to the substitute language could be of- 
fered. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. One more 
question. Could any type of amendment 
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be offered or would we be held to amend- 
ments which did not change the whole 
import of the language? 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman from 
Missouri cannot foresee all possibilities. 
I can only answer that the normal rules 
of the House with respect to germane- 
ness and so forth would prevail with re- 
spect to any amendments or the pro- 
priety of any amendments or to the abil- 
ity of any Member to offer an amend- 
ment. That would be a ruling made by 
the officer in the chair. I cannot go be- 
yond that. 

Mr. LATTA. I would like to say I con- 
cur with the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Missouri about the 
rule. We spell the amendment out on 
page 2 of the rule and certainly the 
House could not change the amendment 
in such a form that it would not refiect 
what the Rules Committee has reported. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. After the rule is adopted 
by the House, will the bill itself be sub- 
ject to any amendments? 

Mr. LATTA. This is an open rule. If 
the Members want to change the bill 
the House passed previously they would 
have the opportunity to do so. I might 
point out, as the gentleman from Texas 
will mention in general debate, with one 
other exception dealing. with the trans- 
fer of funds, this is the identical bill 
which was previously passed by the 
House. If I am not correct, I will yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Ma- 
HON). But I see he is shaking his head 
affirmatively, so I must be correct. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I do 
think this is important. Under the rule 
proposed here could an amendment be 
offered to the Flynt language which 
would reinstate the Whitten amend- 
ment with, say, a somewhat different 
date, maybe August 14 or August 1 or 
something of that sort? 

Or, would this be so different from 
the intent of the rules committee in 
providing for a vote on the Eagleton 
amendment that it would be ruled out 
of order? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
that this is a parliamentary question 
which will be answered by the Chair 
when we get into general debate. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, is it my 
understanding that this is an open rule? 
Do I further understand that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) in- 
tends to offer the Eagleton amendment 
as a substitute which we had voted on 
in the last few days? 

I understand from conversations which 
I have had at the Chair that it would be 
in order then to offer amendments to the 
substitute which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia, and if any of 
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those amendments were passed, it would 
be an amendment to that substitute. 

If that substitute passes, there can be 
no more amendments and the vote will 
be up or down on that issue. Thus, if I 
am correct, then, Mr. Speaker, if the 
substitute is passed, then there will be 
a vote on that up or down, and there 
can be no amendment beyond that 
point, is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
swer that this is a matter for the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

The Chair is not able at this time to 
take over the responsibility of making 
parliamentary rulings from the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker 
is absolutely correct. This is something 
that can be taken up in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

The Rules Committee has provided 
an adequate rule to accommodate the 
different positions on this issue. We can- 
not in the Rules Committee set forth 
every possible amendment which could 
be offered to this legislation. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further-—— 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
phrase that question in the committee 
and have the ruling on it. 

I think I understand what will be the 
procedure, and I will also say to the 
House that if the substitute is not passed, 
I think a motion will be made then to 
amend the committee amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I might say, 
as far as my own position in the Com- 
mittee on Rules is concerned, I sought to 
save the House the task of plowing this 
same ground again and voted against this 
rule permitting the offering of the same 
amendment which caused the veto of this 
bill. This question has been before the 
House many, many times. We have 
stated our individual positions as a mat- 
ter of record. The President has vetoed 
the language which is proposed to be 
again inserted by this amendment. We 
were 35 votes short of the number re- 
quired to override the veto. The votes 
are not available to override another 
veto. 

I do not think that we want to take 
this course again and send the same 
identical legislation downtown for a cer- 
tain veto. I think we should realize it is 
time to compromise. We have a very 
serious situation on our hands. On Sat- 
urday night this Government will be 
without operating funds. Hundreds of 
thousands of people working for the Fed- 
eral Government will deserve to be paid. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is too serious 
a matter to do something foolhardy, and 
I think it would be foolhardy on the part 
of the House to adopt the same language 
and send it to the White House for a cer- 
tain veto. What would be accomplished 
by such an action? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
I respect his position. My position, I 
think, has been the same as his for a 
long time. I have never voted for any 
kind of amendment which would hand- 
cuff the President in his dealings with 
the situation in Southeast Asia. 

On the other hand, however, the House 
has made certain plans for next week. 
Now, we are simply kowtowing to a veto, 
or being asked to, and I intend from 
here on out to vote for every amendment 
which will cut off the war in Asia which 
is offered on any bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I just think it is abso- 
lutely absurd for us to be here dancing 
a jig while the President is vacationing 
out in San Clemente. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I might say 
that this is not a question of whether 
or not we are for or against continuing 
bombing in Cambodia, It is a matter of 
facing reality. I think we are reasonable 
individuals, and I think we all can count. 
When this issue was before us on the 
question of overriding the veto, the yeas 
were 241 and the noes were 173. The veto 
was sustained. 

We were 35 votes short of the two- 
thirds necessary to pass it over the veto 
of the President. 

My colleagues, we might as well face 
reality. The votes are not available to 
pass this bill over a veto, so compromise 
we must. The bill must become law and 
time is running out. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on the bill H.R. 9055, 
which the House will soon have before it, 
all Members may be permitted to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter. I make that request, 
Mr. Speaker, in order that all Members 
may know they may insert their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
r-it‘ce of the Whole House o the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 9055) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and for other purposes; 
and pending thit motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. CEDER- 
BERG) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ovjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There war no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The que=tion is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9055, with Mr. 
Brooks in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon) will be recog- 
nized for one-half hour, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) will 
be recognized for one-half hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is refreshing to feel 
the atmosphere of serenity and calmness 
that pervades the House of Representa- 
tives today. 

Not long ago, upon invitation, I went 
to the Kennedy Center and listened to a 
production by British actors of Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
The actors spoke with such a British ac- 
cent that I was not able to understand all 
they were saying. I did catch a line which 
was: 


What fools these mortals be. 


Well, I am sure that William Shake- 
speare was not speaking of the House of 
Representatives, and certainly not of the 
other body. I have great respect for our 
institution, very great pride in the House 
of Representatives. 

It is the genius of our system of gov- 
ernment that we are always able to re- 
solve our differences. 

Yes, once we did have a war between 
the States, but otherwise we have been 
able to resolve our differences for almost 
200 years. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would hope, and 
I earnestly believe, that today we will 
resolve the matters involved in this bill. 
Indeed, we must. We have no other alter- 
native. And so I come to reason with you 
about this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill must be passed; 
it is our responsibility to pass it. It pro- 
vides urgently needed funds for the cur- 
rent fiscal year which ends tomorrow 
night. 

Mr. Chairman, maybe we could get 
along at this time without the $40 mil- 
lion in the bill for claims and judg- 
ments on which interest is running; may- 
be we could get along at this time without 
the $26 million for workmen's compen- 
sation benefits; maybe we could get 
along at this time without the $61 mil- 
lion for firefighting costs, and maybe 
even the $87 million for retired mili- 
tary pay could be postponed. Maybe we 
could put off appropriating the money 
for defaults on the student loan insur- 
ance fund and break faith with the 
lenders. But it would be bad indeed to 
decline to give the States the $614 mil- 
lion in the bill for grants to States for 
public assistance. 

Failure of this bill would really bring 
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vital programs to a grinding halt and 
bring condemnation and the contempt of 
the people upon the Congress. 

Then there is $748 million for emer- 
gency flood relief for many areas of the 
Nation. This involves SBA disaster loans. 
The SBA has not been able to fund new 
loan applications since May 25. There are 
perhaps $175 million in loan applications 
pending at SBA and more will be coming 
in as accurate damage assessments can 
be made. There have been disasters in 29 
States and the Government cannot re- 
spond with the assistance that is needed 
at this critical time. 

There is also the matter of pay in- 
creases which we have promised by legis- 
lation for several million Federal 
workers. There is in this bill $891 million 
for pay costs for this final year. 

So, of course, if we are to act respon- 
sibly, we must pass this bill, and we need 
to pass it before Saturday night. 

Now, as has been stated, the amount of 
money appropriated in this bill is just the 
same as the conference agreement on 
H.R. 7447 when it was passed by the 
House earlier this week. 

Yes, we did delete some transfer au- 
thority for defense because there was 
some controversy and we wanted to eli- 
minate any controversy we could. 

Mr. Chairman, I will urge that we not 
adopt any amendments to the bill and 
thereby bring on a lot of additional con- 
troversy. We have fought out these 
amendments heretofore. In five confer- 
ence meetings with the Senate we finally 
settled on the bill, and what we have here 
is the conference version of the bill. So if 
we do not amend the bill with respect to 
the funds, then we come down to the 
question of what to do about the amend- 
ment involving combat activity in and 
over Cambodia and Laos. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been up and 
down this hill before. We will have to 
compromise. There is nothing disgrace- 
ful about compromise. It is a necessary 
and honorable procedure, and without it 
we could not operate our system of gov- 
ernment. We do not have a dictatorship, 
so we cannot permit any member of 
either branch to be a dictator. 

Therefore, we must compromise our 
differences. 

I have never, heretofore, supported a 
definite cutoff date applicable to South- 
east Asia until this week. 

But, along with others, I have to com- 
promise, and so today in this bill, which 
bears my name, for the first time I am 
supporting a bill reported out of commit- 
tee with an ironclad, ironfisted cutoff. 
After August 15, the President can use no 
funds in this bill or heretofore appropri- 
ated for combat activity in Cambodia or 
Laos. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to proceed 
if I might. 

So this measure seems to me to be 
something that I can reluctantly agree 
to, because we do have to have a com- 
promise. The date of August 15 does not 
seem too unacceptable since compromise 
is required. 
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So here we are. There will be those 
who say “Well, the President has been 
a bit arrogant; the President has vetoed 
the bill.” Well, the Constitution gives 
the President the right to veto a bill, 
And the Constitution also gives the Con- 
gress the right to override it. However, 
rightly or wrongly, the Congress did not 
override it. Now that the Congress did 
not override the veto, what do we do? 
Shall we just vote on the same bill that 
was vetoed before and go up that hill 
again? In my opinion, it would make us 
look childish, and in my view it would 
be unrealistic to undertake to do the 
same thing that we did before. 

If we are going to make our system 
work, we have to provide a different 
arrangement. We have provided for a 
different arrangement here. In the final 
pages of the committee bill we have this 
language: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in 
or over Cambodia or Laos .. . 


Of course, I must say there should not 
be any reference to Cambodia or the war 
in Southeast Asia in this bill. There are 
no funds in the bill for combat activities 
in Cambodia or Laos. But we have been 
forced to consider it. I regret that we 
have to consider it but this is necessary 
in view of previous actions. It says: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in or 
over Cambodia or Laos or off the shores of 
Cambodia or Laos by United States forces— 


Funds in this bill will not be used that 
way, anyway. It is surplus language. But 
if that pleases people, that is good. We 
say then, and here is a definite, unequiv- 
ocal cutoff. 
and after August 15, 1973, no other funds 
heretofore appropriated under any other Act 
may be expended for such purpose. 


That language seems to be something 
that everyone could accept, some with 
great enthusiasm and others with re- 
luctance, in order to solve this problem 
and take care of these emergency needs 
involving $3.3 billion and millions of 
US. citizens. 

I just think regardless of how I or 
you voted previously we can say, “Well, 
I voted my feelings previously, but we 
now have come to an impasse and having 
come to that impasse and it being urgent 
that we provide funds to pay the Federal 
workers and make flood loans and all 
of the other needs, I felt I had to adjust 
to changed circumstances, even though 
reluctantly, and support a different ap- 
proach.” 

As I understand it, now the White 
House and the administration are willing 
reluctantly to go along. The White House 
does not support any of this language, 
but as a matter of compromise they will. 

So here we have compromise by the 
administration, and a compromise by 
those in the House who entertain differ- 
ent views. So we can reach a settlement, 
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and that seems to be the way to approach 
this matter. 

There will be those who will raise their 
voices and pound the table and say that 
this represents an abject surrender. How 
ridiculous, how indefensible such a state- 
ment. It is not an abject surrender to fix 
a definite cutoff date for the bombing 
and to try to work out a way to serve 
the best interests of the Nation and to 
provide this $3.3 billion which is urgently 
needed. It is not abject surrender to 
try to make our system of government 
work. 

I hope we will not hear those words 
in the debate this afternoon. 

So Mr. Chairman, I believe I have 
covered the case. 

Let me suggest, if the Members wish 
to have a quick understanding of what 
this bill does, it is set forth in four 
pages in the report perhaps better than 
I have stated the matter in the remarks 
which I have made. 

So, let us reason together and make 
our system work. Stiff-necked people 
have not been responsible for the progress 
this Nation has made in the past and 
stiff-necked people must not lead us into 
error today or for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on the bill 
today will be centered around the Cam- 
bodian issue. The question of the 
amounts of money in the bill was set- 
tled by action of the conferees on H.R. 
7447, the original second supplemental, 
and by adoption by the House and Sen- 
ate of the conference report. But for the 
information of Members and others, I 
shall make brief reference to totals in 
the bill. 

All the appropriated amounts are 
identical to what was provided in H.R. 
7447 as sent to the President. The 
changes made in the bill before us to- 
day do not affect the appropriation to- 
tals. The bill totals $3,362,845,279, which 
is $244,260,225 below the budget esti- 
mates. The new bill is $336,394,000 under 
the Senate-passed version of H.R. 7447. 

The bill before us today is $507 mil- 
lion above the total contained in the 
original bill when it passed the House. 
The Senate did consider additional 
budget estimates of more than $444 mil- 
lion which were not before the House. 
These new estimates were nearly all for 
expenses associated with recent flood 
disasters. 

The Recorp of June 25, 1973, seginning 
on page 21164, contains a statement as 
to the principal features of the confer- 
erence agreement on H.R. 7447. Since the 
appropriated amounts are identical to 
those contained in the pending measure, 
the statement accurately reflects the bill 
before us today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made reference 
to the report which accompanies this bill. 
It is relatively short and, under leave to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
sert extraneous material, I offer for 
printing in the Recorp the text of the 
report which includes a summary by 
chapter of the amounts in the bill com- 
pared to the budget estimates: 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL ÅPPROPRIATIONS BILL, 
1973 

The Committee on Appropriations submits 
the following report in explanation of the 
accompanying bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and for other purposes. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The President on June 27 vetoed the bill 
HR. 7447, the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1973. The bill provided addi- 
tional funds for a large number of depart- 
ments and agencies of Government. The 
great majority of the funds in the bill were 
for programs which were totally or virtually 
uncontrollable at this late date in the fiscal 
year. The President stated in his veto mes- 
sage that he was returning the bill because 
of his grave concern that the enactment into 
law of the so-called “Cambodia rider” con- 
tained in the bill would cripple or destroy 
the chances for an effective negotiated settle- 
ment in Cambodia. 

The House of Representatives on June 27 
voted 241 to 173 to override the veto, but this 
fell short of the necessary two-thirds voting 
in the affirmative required by the Constitu- 
tion to override a Presidential veto. Accord- 
ingly, the raessage and the bill were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

In his message the President emphasized 
that the provisions in the bill, other than 
the “Cambodia rider,” contain a number of 
appropriations that are essential to con- 
tinuity of governmental operations. He stated 
that it is critical that these appropriations be 
enacted immediately. 

About 84 percent of the $3,362,845,279 in 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1973 as passed the Congress is for programs 
that are uncontrollable at this point in time. 
They are required for fiscal year 1973 ac- 
counts and include: 

$891,604,000 for pay costs. 

$747,748,000 for emergency flood and dis- 
aster relief programs. 

$614,066,000 for grants to States for public 
assistance. 

$190,900,000 for payment to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement fund. 

$87,000,000 for retired military pay. 

$60,963,000 for fire fighting costs. 

$26,300,000 for Federal workmen's com- 
pensation benefits. 

$39,308,029 for various claims and judg- 
ments against the government including 
Vietnam prisoner of war claims. 

$32,700,000 for military mail privileges and 
postal costs. 

Another 7 percent of the funds in the bill, 
the sum of $243,510,000, is for higher edu- 
cation items. 

The Committee has considered the vetoed 
bill and recommends deletion of certain lan- 
guage originally contained therein relevant 
to Cambodia and Laos. However, it recom- 
mends new language prohibiting the use of 
any of the funds in this Act to support di- 
rectly or indirectly combat activities by U.S. 
forces in, over or off the shores of Cambodia 
or Laos, and, after August 15, 1973, prohibit- 
ing the use of other funds heretofore appro- 
priated under any other Act for such pur- 
pose. 

Specifically, the Committee recommends 
that the language be stricken from Title I, 
Chapter II, Department of Defense—Military 
which read as follows: 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“None of the funds herein appropriated to 
the Department of Defense under this Act 


shall be expended to support directly or in- 
directly combat activities in, over or from off 
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the shores of Cambodia or in or over Laos by 
United States forces. 

“Section 735 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act, 1973, is amended 
by deleting ‘$750,000,000’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$825,000,000': Provided, That 
on and after the date of enactment of H.R. 
7447 of the 93rd Congress (a bill making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and for other pur- 
poses), no funds may be transferred under 
the authority of section 735 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act, 1973, to 
support directly or indirectly combat activi- 
ties in, over or from off the shores of Cam- 
bodia or in or over Laos by United States 
forces.” 

Similarly, the Committee recommends that 
the language be stricken as contained in Sec- 
tion 305 of Title III, General Provisions of the 
bill as passed by the Congress which read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 305. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated under this Act or heretofore appro- 
priated under any other Act may be expended 
to support directly or indirectly combat ac- 
tivities in, over or from off the shores of 
Cambodia or in or over Laos by United States 
forces.” 

The Committee recommends a new section, 
Section 307, to Title IM, General Provisions, 
to contain the following language: 

“Sec. 307. None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in or 
over Cambodia or Laos or off the shores of 
Cambodia or Laos by United States forces, 
and after August 15, 1973, no other funds 
heretofore appropriated under any other Act 
may be expended for such purpose.” 

The first part of this new section is identi- 
cal to the language contained in the Con- 
tinuing Resolution as passed by the House 
on June 26, 1973. For all practical purposes, 
this portion of the section is inoperative in 
the current version of the bill because the 
Committee is advised that none of the funds 
included in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1973, are applicable directly 
or indirectly to any combat activities by U.S. 
forces. Monies in the bill for the Department 
of Defense are solely for Military and civilian 
pay, military retired pay, mail and postal 
costs, and medical scholarships. As indicated 
above, the language providing an additional 
$75,000,000 in transfer authority to the De- 
partment of Defense has been stricken in 
its entirety from the bill. 

The remaining portion of Section 307, 
“s. and after August 15, 1973, no other 
funds heretofore appropriated under any 
other Act may be expended for such pur- 
pose,” is self explanatory. The Committee 
believes that this language, which prohibits 
after August 15, 1973, the expenditure of 
other funds heretofore appropriated under 
any other Act to support combat activities 
by U.S. forces in Cambodia or Laos, is a 
reasonable compromise under the circum- 
stances, and can be supported by a majority 
of the House. 

The new bill submitted by the Commit- 
tee otherwise contains the identical sums 
and provisions for the various items of the 
several departments and agencies as the bill 
vetoed by the President. Recognizing that 
an acceptable solution must be found for 
the disposition of the many items of critical 
importance for the fiscal year which ends 
this Saturday night, the Committee deter- 
mined this to be the most reasonable and 
responsible course to follow. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The following table compares, on a chap- 
ter summary basis, the budget requests con- 
sidered and the amounts recommended in 
the bill. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


SUMMARY 


Budget Recommended Bill compared Sepir 
No. 


estimates 


TITLE I—GENERAL 
SUPPLEMENTALS 


Agriculture-Environmental 
Consumer Protection 


District of Columbia. 
Foreign Operations 
Housing and Urban Development, 
pace, Science, and Veterans 
Interior and related agencies. 
Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


and 


$47, 100, 000 
253, ote 225 
Son 


in bill with estimates 


Legislative branch 


Public Works.. 


State, Justice, Commerce, and 


Judiciary 


$59, 387,000 -+$12, 287, 000 Transportation 


165,026,000 —88, 822, 225 
8, 500, 000 
—38, 000 


+20, 000, 000 
—29, 217, 000 


—46, 931, 000 


Treasury, Postal Servi 
General Government. . 
Claims and Judgments 


Grand total, titles | and H. 


Budget 


Recommended 
estimates in bi 


Bill compared 
in bill 


with estimates 


$20, 597, 250 
103, 350, 000 


541, 598, 000 


+$95, 000 
+18, 150, 000 


+18, 004, 000 
43,883,000 —5, 763,000 


309, 527, 000 x ee 000 
23,108, 029 _.....2 


PEN eerie =116, BS 225 
891, 604, 000 —127, 5, 000 


—244, 260, 225 


$20, 502, 250 
85, 200, 000 


49, 646, 000 


315, 667, 000 
23, 108, 029 


~ 2, 588, 116, 504 
1, 018, 989, 000 


-- 13,607, 105, 504 3, 362, 845, 279 


1 Includes $444,225,070 in budget estimates not considered by the House. 


Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will try to state as the chair- 
man of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations has stated a view that I think is 
sound in this national emergency that we 
face. 

Anyone familiar with my remarks and 
my voting record for the last 5 or 6 years 
on this issue would know very, very well 
that I would never write the language 
of this appropriation bill, section 307. 
That I would never support this lan- 
guage unless I was convinced that. that 
language was the only solution out of a 
very serious dilemma that we face in this 
ccuntry. We face it in the House right 
now. The other body will face it shortly 
and the President will face it when this 
legislation gets to him. 

My record is clear from the very be- 
ginning. I have time after time after 
time opposed any cutoff date, period. I 
have resisted many efforts by Members 
on the other side of the aisle and some 
on this side of the aisle who have re- 
peatedly over a span of years sought 
to get the Congress to approve amend- 
ments that would limit the authority of 
the President to conduct military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. I have never 
challenged the motives of anybody who 
felt differently than I. I have sought to 
vigorously set forth my own views and 
I have tried to convince individual 
Members on both sides of the aisle to 
adjust their views with mine. 

But we have a different situation to- 
day. It seems to me that we should now, 
at this critical juncture, accept the lan- 
guage in this’ appropriation bill, section 
307. This is not my language. This is not 
the language of the people who have felt 
totally different than myself. It is a 
compromise that in my judgment rea- 
sonable people can accept as we face a 
very critical problem in the United 
States. 

With those introductory remarks, I 
should like to state as clearly and as un- 
equivocally as I can information that 
may be of some help and assistance to 
those individuals who are undecided 
how they are going to vote. 

‘I have communicated directly with 
the spokesman at the White House last 
night and again today, and I am au- 


thorized to say the following: No. 1, the 
President will definitely accept and sign 
a bill that contains the language in sec- 
tion 307. No. 2—If military action is re- 
quired in Southeast Asia after August 
15, the President will ask congressional 
authority and will abide by the decision 
that is made by the House and the Sen- 
ate, the Congress of the United States. 

Let me add a third point. The third 
point is just as clear as the other two. 
The President will definitely veto any 
legislation that contains any restriction 
sooner than August 15. It is August 15. 
No earlier date. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. The gentle- 
man is saying, then, that the President 
will, if more time is needed, ask Congress 
around August 15 for more time? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me phrase 
it this way. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I got that im- 
pression from what the gentleman has 
said. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I think what 
the gentleman has said is a reiteration of 
what I have said. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If the Presi- 
dent wants to take any military action 
in Southeast Asia after August 15, he 
will come back to the Congress and re- 
quest that authority. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. He will ask 
for more time? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. He will ask for 
authority to pursue any military opera- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Right, which 
is to ask for more time; is that not what 
itis? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I do not want to get into 
any disagreement here. I have the 
highest respect and regard for the 
gentleman from Michigan’s word and 
have for many years, but I am very 
nervous about the question of assur- 
ances from spokesmen in the White 
House. Let me say this: I understand 
that just as of an hour or so ago in the 
other body there are meetings taking 
place between the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Secre- 


tary of State, wherein they have been 
discussing this question of trying to work 
out a compromise solution to the South- 
east Asia problem, and my latest under- 
standing is that although there is an in- 
dication on the part of the Secretary of 
State, and a willingness to work out some 
modus operandi in this matter, the fact 
of the matter is that as of the present 
time, I understand, we cannot and have 
not received any absolute assurances 
such as the gentleman just stated. 

This does create a problem here, be- 
cause we are being asked to compromise, 
and we are all compromisers in this 
Government, but there is no offer of 
compromise from the other side except- 
ing an open-ended ticket. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Because I sus- 
pected, and properly so, that there would 
be a discussion on the floor of the House 
at this time. I went back this morning 
and got a reconfirmation of the infor- 
mation.that I had last night late, after 
we finished yesterday’s deliberations. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Can the gentleman tell 
us from whom? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I will be frank 
with the gentleman; I did not talk with 
the President, but I am talking of people 
who have told me they have talked with 
the President. 

Let me just reiterate what I said. I 
happen to believe the sources, and I will 
add, if it means anything to my friend, 
the gentleman from Connecticut—I know 
it will not mean anything to some people, 
but I trust that it will make some im- 
pact on the gentleman from Connecticut. 

What I am saying on behalf of the 
President I will stick by, which means 
that I will not come in the well of the 
floor of this House and ask for any ex- 
tension beyond August 15 if there is not 
a Presidential request for congressional 
authority. I will make that firm commit- 
ment here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand what the gentleman means by his 
statement. Of course I would take the 
gentleman’s statement any time, any 
place, anywhere. The only thing that dis- 
turbs me, I say to the gentleman from 
Michigan, is that the information I have 
is that the Secretary of State has ap- 
parently indicated this morning that al- 
though they will try to work something 
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out they have not committed themselves 
to any firm position as to time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me just 
say that I believe my sources. I have re- 
confirmed them, I have given my per- 
sonal word. And I might add a postscript. 
I hope this is not misunderstood. I do 
not think that any further extension 
could be achieved on the floor of the 
House if I and some others did not try 
to get it, so whether it is a sufficient word 
or not I think the White House has to 
understand that they are not going to 
get it unless they come back, ask for it 
and get congressional authority. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman’s second point of the three 
he made is a very important one. I would 
just like to clarify that and make sure 
we all have an understanding of it. As I 
understand what the gentleman said, if 
the President believes that military ac- 
tivity is necessary in Southeast Asia— 
and that would include Cambodia, Laos 
and North and South Vietnam—after 
August 15, that he will come back and 
request such authority from the Con- 
gress. That means to me he is affirming 
the constitutional principle that the au- 
thority is here in the Congress for such 
operations at least in that section of the 
world. Is that the gentleman’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am not going 
to get into a constitutional discussion. 
We had some of that earlier this week. 
I suspect we will have that discussion 
after the recess when we consider again 
the war powers bill. 

There is, I concede, some debate and 
difference on that issue. Al’ I can say is 
that in this instance under these cir- 
cumstances I have the word of the White 
House. I have gotten reconfirmation of 
it. As a practical matter I am sure that 
is what will happen if there is any need 
and necessity for such authority after 
August 15. 

Mr. pu PONT. If the gentleman will 
yield further I think that is a very im- 
portant point to consider in our deliber- 
ations, the fact that we have that kind 
of agreement from the President of the 
United States. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand correctly that under this bill 
which would authorize bombing to be 
continued up to August 15 the White 
House is committed when this bill is en- 
acted and signed into law that all bomb- 
ing would cease on August 15, that all 
military activity in and over Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and North and South Vietnam 
would cease unless the President came 
back to the Congress and asked for and 
obtained authority to commence military 
activity? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. And we are going to 
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be in recess from August 3 until Septem- 
ber 5, so there is a period of some 3 weeks 
that we could be assured that there would 
be no combat activity in or over Indo- 
china unless Congress is reconvened and 
gives its approval? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That would be 
my understanding. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY, And the gentleman 
in the well, the minority leader, will lead 
us in the effort to obtain that commit- 
ment from the White House or do -ve 
have that? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman repeat that again? I want to be 
very frank. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Does the distin- 
guished minority leader have this com- 
mitment from the White House, from the 
President that the bombing ceases Au- 
gust 15? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I do not have 
the answer to his precise question as he 
phrases it but as I interpret what they 
have said it would include a “Yes” answer 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, 
from my own position, I do not know 
how I will vote on these matters, which 
to me can be perhaps the greatest con- 
stitutional question since the Civil War, 
but how I vote will depend on whether 
or not the White House is willing to 
make that commitment precisely. I 
think we have time to obtain that com- 
mitment between now and the time this 
vote will occur. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to be very frank with the 
gentleman from California. I am not 
going back and ask the precise question 
the way the gentleman phrased it. I do 
not think we have to have it as the gen- 
tleman necessarily phrases it. I have it 
in a way that I think covers any and 
all contingencies, including the way the 
gentleman from California phrased it. 

I have no feeling that there is any dif- 
ference in the way he phrased it and 
the way I sought to explain it. There- 
fore, I think we have to have faith in 
the gentleman from California, myself 
and others, that the situation is cov- 
ered. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the reason for setting the time at 
August 15 was so that we can negotiate 
further. What leads the gentleman from 
Michigan to believe that there has been 
any change on the part of the parties 
involved in the negotiations which would 
enable us to get the idea that they will 
not wait until August 15, if we do set the 
date? That is the argument that has al- 
ways been used against setting a date. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I agree, and I understand it, but I am 
also told-that there has been and there 
is now and there will continue to be active 
negotiations involving Cambodia at a 
very high level. The anticipation is that 
there is some reason for optimism. In 
my judgment, the White House appar- 
ently is willing or believes that between 
now and August 15 there is reason for a 
settlement at the negotiating table. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, is this 
not the same thing that was told to us 
in early May, which is some 50 days ago, 
as to the fact that we were going to be 
able to conclude negotiations with these 
high sources or high authorities? I sup- 
port the Flynt amendment to cease the 
bombing upon the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the gentleman is right, but 
we started negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese back in 1968. We did not 
make much progress, but the effort has 
been continuous. We finally solved the 
problem by getting a peace agreement in 
January of this year. I have to rely on 
the people who have been involved in 
those negotiations. I am informed that 
they have some reason for optimism, 
and I am going to believe it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
talking about how successful the negotia- 
tions may be. Successful or unsuccessful, 
we provide and make provision in this 
bill for a cutoff of combat activity in 
Cambodia and Laos. It is not dependent 
upon any successful negotiations con- 
cerning the Cambodia question. 

This is the first time that the members 
of the Appropriations Committee have 
joined together, in submitting a bill to 
fix a cutoff date. If the combat activity 
continues beyond that date, it will be in 
defiance of the express statutes of the 
land. 

Therefore, it seems to me a pretty clear 
situation. I, for one, propose to stand by 
the provision which we have before us, 
and I believe that the Members of the 
House would feel likewise, that there are 
no escape hatches. It is just a matter that 
it is over so far as combat activity by 
U.S. forces in or over Cambodia or Laos 
is concerned after August 15. That is the 
answer. Of course, with respect to North 
and South Vietnam, we have specific ob- 
ligations under the January cease-fire 
agreement and they must be adhered 
to. 

I certainly have received assurances 
from people such as Mel Laird, although 
I have not talked to the President, but 
these assurances have been unequivocal. 
However, it does not make any difference 
whether we have assurances or not in 
taking this action. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to be sure I heard the gentleman’s 
answer to the gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr, DU Pont). This includes, this agree- 
ment, South Vietnam. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It includes 
Southeast Asia, and South Vietnam is in 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So in fact it is more 
total in its all inclusiveness than previ- 
ous statements. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Yes. South- 
east Asia has a broader context than 
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just North and South Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. So it is really more 
inclusive than the coverage in previous 
times. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That is my 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. If the mechanics 
work out, and we recess on August 6, 
and something dees occur, so that the 
President feels he must use additional 
military force beyond that date, will it 
be, in all likelihood—I know there can be 
no guarantee—submitted prior to our 
recess? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. No. 1: I hope 
the negotiations will have resolved the 
problem, the one remaining problem, a 

in Cambodia, before that 
date. If that has not been resolved by 
August 6 I believe the President will have 
to go to August 15 and step military op- 
erations in Southeast Asia. If something 
comes up which justified, in his opinion, 
the consideration by the Congress of fur- 
ther military activity in that area, I be- 
lieve he would have to ask the Congress 
to reconvene and consider his proposal. 

Ido not look down the road and antici- 
pate that, but as I understand the com- 
mitment that is what it means. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the minority 


I believe the minority leader made a 
very good point on the statement he 
made earlier about the inclusion of North 
and South Vietnam in the prohibition 
we are talking about with respect to 
Southeast Asia after August 15. Would 
the gentleman in the well support an 
amendment to the bill reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations that would 
make explicit in the bill the inclusion of 
North and South Vietnam? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary. I do not believe it is 
essential. 

Mr. HEINZ. Why would the gentleman 
contend it would not be necessary? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In the first 
place, I have the word of the White 
House. I have made my own commitment 
that it includes Southeast Asia. If we 
start enumerating North and South 
Vietnam then we have to define South- 
east Asia, and may have to redefine our 
obligations under the January cease-fire 
agreement. 

Mr. HEINZ. The gentleman would not 
oppose such an amendment? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am going to 
stick by the language in the bill, with 
the assurances that have been made. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. In regard to the state- 
ment made just a few moments ago by 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giamo) based on information he bpe- 
Tieved to be correct, let me inform the 
House that the Secretary of State has not 
been over to the Senate today. No such 
conversation took place. 
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gentleman yield for a question? 
R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I believe we have made 
considerable progress in our conflict of 
will with the White House with respect 
to the termination of the war in South- 
east Asia. We can all take heart today 
that at least we know the war is going 
to be ended come the middle of August. 

What we are still concerned about, of 
course, is the fact that between now and 
August 15 we are going to be dropping, 
with 100-plane raids, per day, on the 
order of 180,000 250-pound bombs in an 
effort to kill about 100 to 150 alleged 
Communists, 90 percent of whom are 
indigenous Cambodians. 

What I cannot quite understand is why 
it is necessary for the President to pledge 
to grind the operations to a halt in the 
domestic affairs of the United States in 
order to accomplish that particular Cam- 
bodian objective and to risk the loss of 
further additional dead American fiyers, 
who undoubtedly will die over the next 
month and a half, and further missing 
in action, all for a nebulous agreement 
which may be forthcoming, when we 
have just had additional protocols exe- 
cuted and put in effect. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
let me respond in two respects. Unless 
we get a settlement in Cambodia, a gov- 
ernment, and a cease-fire, we are in 
effect abandoning any verification of 
MIA’s. This is the only way we are going 
to get any verification of MIA’s. 

No. 2, as was indicated earlier, I have 
always voted against any cutoff. The 
gentleman from time to time, if I recall 
his record accurately, has voted consist- 
ently to impose a prospective cutoff. So 
by voting for August 15 on this occasion 
and authorizing certain military activity 
between June 29 and August 15, he is not 
doing anything differently than he has 
done in the past by voting for a prospec- 
tive cutoff date of 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
let me get the comment from the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN), 
first, because what the gentleman from 
Alabama says may relate to what the 
gentleman from Connecticut wishes to 
discuss 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the top assistants of the Secretary of 
State has just indicated to me that the 
Secretary did testify yesterday before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and did make some remarks concern- 
ing there being no agreement at that 
time, at 2 p.m. yesterday afternoon, to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. However, he has not had 
further conversation today on this sub- 
ject with anyone, and the State Depart 
ment says that what the minority lead- 
er said in the well of the House at this 
hour is the way it is, that there is agree- 
ment which is firm and there is no ques- 
tion about it, and they by no means 
wish to confuse or challenge that. What 
was quoted earlier concerning there 
being no agreement is what the Secre- 
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tary said prior to the word the minority 
leader received from the White House 
last night or this morning. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
minority leader yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIATMO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman knows that I do not 
want to misstate or deceive anyone in 
this Chamber, and certainly not the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. What I said or 
what I should have said is that Senators 
JAVITS and FULBRIGHT had a meeting this 
morning, but the meeting with the Secre- 
tary of State took place last night, as 
the gentleman said. But as of this morn- 
ing, when they did have a meeting, there 
Was an announcement made by Senators 
Javits and Fourerircut that as of the 
present time, about 11 am., there had 
still been no meeting with the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. BUCHANAN). Then I will 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hawna). 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
simply underline that what the minority 
leader has promised in the name of the 
President is the same as the State De- 
partment’s understanding of the Presi- 
dent’s position and that the agreement 
is firm and clear. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I will now yield to the gentleman frem 
California (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am one Member who thinks that a 
considerable amount of progress has 
been made and that we should give full 
and intelligent consideration to the fact 
this is in effect a real compromise. I 
bring this suggestion to the committee: 
That in striking the language that pre- 
viously existed, and in particular looking 
at the general provisions in section 735, 
I notice that the language previously was 
to the effect that no money shall be 
transferred after a particular date; that 
was in the other language. But in the 
language now being recommended by the 
commitiee, it puts in, both as to the 
money in this bill and as to the money 
heretofore appropriated, the language 
that after the date of August 15 no money 
shall be expended. 

Now, I trust I am correct in this, and 
I wish that the chairman of the commit- 
tee would correct me if I am wrong, be- 
cause to me this is a very important 
point. I am particularly concerned that 
there be a tandem relationship between 
the money to be expended and the ac- 
tivities that are going on. 

Mr. Chairman, am I right now in my 
understanding that by putting this lan- 
guage in, in relation to expenditures, 
we can be assured that the flow of money 
and the stoppage of activity are coinci- 
dental as of August 15? 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say you are pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr. HANNA. To me this is a very im- 
portant aspect of this compromise, and 
I believe, precisely as the gentleman in 
the well does, that it does not make any 
difference what the President assures. 
If this Congress makes the law clear, 
then the President is bound by it. The 
only way he could change this is to veto 
this law. I would take it from the state- 
ment of the gentleman in the well that 
if he vetoes this one, we will override his 
veto by a very substantial margin. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY). 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. As I understand 
the gentleman in the well, it is that the 
language of section 307 in the commit- 
tee bill is intended to include Southeast 
Asia, North and South Vietnam as well 
as Cambodia and Laos. 

I would like to ask this question of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, who will head our 
conferees, if we may have the under- 
standing that if we vote for section 307 
as it is included here, out of the confer- 
ence will come the language that in- 
cludes Cambodia, Laos, and North and 
South Vietnam, if the leader of our con- 
ferees will commit himself to that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. While the 
chairman is discussing a matter with 
a colleague, let me make a suggestion. 
I have clearly indicated my interpreta- 
tion of what the White House under- 
stands to be the situation. I do not think 
we ought to amend this bill today, be- 
cause I have concern about our peace 
agreement obligations, but if the other 
body adds North and South Vietnam in 
this context, I would have no hesitancy 
about having the House accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 30 minutes, and the time of 
the gentleman (Mr. CEDERBERG) has ex- 
pired. The gentleman from Texas has 
17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield me 2 
minutes? s 

Mr. MAHON. As I have committed all 
of my time on this side, I can yield only 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I have yielded 
an awful lot of time to an awful lot of 
people, and I would like to have 1 minute. 

I yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MCCLOSKEY). 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. I would just like 
to make this statement: We have tried 
and failed to get the two-thirds majority 
necessary to write into the law of the 
United States that this conflict will be 
ended on a date certain. If the President 
will sign existing 307 in this law, for the 
first time we will have reestablished the 
constitutional power of the Congress to 
prevent any further conflict. Since we 
cannot get the two-thirds majority to 
write it into the law today, I am pre- 
pared to vote for 307 if it comes out of 
the committee in order to reestablish the 
Constitution, 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I hope that 
the bill is approved as it is being pre- 
sented. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I did have some 
time and it is gone, but I think it was for a 
very worthy purpose. I think that the 
compromise spirit is here, and I only 
hope it will prevail, because it is essential 
f.c the best interests of keeping this 
Government operative. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
past Monday, the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 235 to 172 prohibited 
the use of any funds contained in the 
second supplemental appropriations bill, 
or any previous appropriations bill, for 
combat operations in, over, or off the 
shores of Cambodia and Laos. 

Our vote on Monday was a logical ex- 
tension of the position which this body 
assumed on May 10 when by a vote of 224 
to 172 we prohibited the use of any funds 
contained in the second supplemental 
appropriations bill for combat activities 
in Laos and Cambodia. 

The majority of the Members of this 
House have on two occasions in the past 
month explicitly voted to end America’s 
combat role in Indochina. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, the will of the 
majority of this Congress has been 
thwarted by a Presidential veto, sus- 
tained by one-third of the Members of 
this body. The issue before us today is 
twofold: Is it the will of this Congress 
to end the bombing of Indochina? And 
shall the will of Congress be determined 
by a simple majority of our Members, or 
shall we be dictated to by a minority of 
one-third? 

As I have continually stated in the 
past, I am hard pressed to find any 
justification for the continued bombing 
of Cambodia either on strategic or legal 
grounds. If nothing else, the last 10 years 
have proven that peace in Asia will not 
be achieved by massive American bomb- 
ing. The authority which a past Congress 
vested in the Presidency through the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution is not the 
policy of the 93d Congress. We have 
clearly broken with the past. 

For the first time since the Congress 
surrendered its constitutional powers to 
the executive branch almost a decade 
ago, we have the opportunity to reassert 
the right of Congress to decide when 
American men will go to war. If we ac- 
cept section 307 of this bill, American 
combat involvement in Indochina will 
cease once and for all on August 15. If 
the President should wish to continue 
the war in Indochina he will have to 
petition the Congress to do so. Under the 
provisions of section 307, the decision to 
maintain American combat involvement 
in Cambodia and Laos will be decided by 
a simple majority of the House, not one- 
third. 

Therefore, today I will join with those 
who have voted against this war since 
their very arrival in Congress in voting 
for section 307 of the supplemental ap- 
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propriations bill. In so doing, I do not 
for one moment condone our bombing 
Cambodia. To me, the overriding issue 
is that in the acceptance of section 307 
and in the President’s signing that sec- 
tion, we are receiving from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government the first 
agreement in over 10 years and the first 
acknowledgment since World War II 
that the President of the United States 
may not put American military men, 
forces, or money into action without the 
approval of Congress. 

With the addition of the Case-Church 
amendment this morning, the provisions 
of section 307 now include not only Cam- 
bodia and Laos but South Vietnam, 
North Vietnam, and Thailand as well. 
The President’s signature on this bill is, 
in fact, his endorsement of a Southeast 
Asia War Powers Act. He is very clearly 
stating that it will be the law of the 
United States that there be no activities 
in Southeast Asia without the approval 
of both Houses. And that approval he 
will not get. 

So, we find ourselves pledged to an 
end of the bombing in Southeast Asia, 
yet put in the incredible moral dilemma 
of having to authorize this bombing un- 
til August 15. If the Addabbo amend- 
ment, which I had voted for, had passed, 
bombing still would have continued for 
15 or 20 days. It is very small consola- 
tion that we have achieved what we 
have by having to authorize bombing for 
another 20 days. But I think the over- 
riding issue was, and still is, the fact 
that we recognize the constitutional 
power of the legislative branch to con- 
trol the military adventures of the 
United States. For that reason, with 
reluctance but with a firm conviction 
that the issue is far bigger than 20 more 
days of bombing, I will join my colleagues 
in our decision to close the war off on 
the 15th. We do this with the strong 
feeling that the constitutional and legis- 
lative strength of this bill will give us 
the renewal of the power this House 
threw away almost a decade ago. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, for 
many years I have served on the Sub- 
committee on Defense of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and certainly since 
1967, when I spoke to the annual con- 
vention of the National Reserve Officers 
Association—and 200,000 copies of the 
speech went out all over the country— 
calling for an end to the war in South- 
east Asia, I have done everything that I 
knew to bring the war to a conclusion. 

We are at a place where at long last 
we can have the end in sight. I say that 
so that you may know there has not been 
anyone on this floor more active in try- 
ing to bring the fighting and combat to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

We have a nation with three equal 
and coordinate branches of government. 
As I have said many times, there must 
be a comity of understanding between 
those three branches of the Government 
or else our Government fails. 

Despite the efforts of everyone here, 
despite the deep feelings of all of us who 
are in this House, if we do not accept 
section 307 as follows, there will be no 
time limit, nor other limit on the bomb- 
ing in Cambodia and Laos, and there 
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will be no end to this fighting. Unless we 
are able to pass this bill and get it signed, 
our efforts have been futile. 

The Flynt amendment would simply 
be repetition of the provisions we had 
when the bill passed before. It was vetoed 
then, and if the amendment is adopted 
today, it will once again be vetoed. We 
did not have the votes to override the 
veto before, and we do not have the votes 
to override a veto this time. Therefore 
a vote for the Flynt amendment is a 
vote for another Presidential veto, when 
on the other hand, we are presenting 
you with an opportunity to enact into 
jaw a provision which will once and for 
all place a time limitation on the dura- 
eg of the bombing in Cambodia and 


om Chairman, the language of the bill 
which I wrote in the committee is an 
attempt to be practical and bring to a 
halt the war in Indochina at the earliest 
possible date. The section is as follows: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act may be expended to support 
directly or indirectly combat activities in 
or over Cambodia or Laos or off the shores 
of Cambodia or Laos by the United States 
forces, and after August 15, 1973, no other 
funds heretofore appropriated under any Act 
may be expended for such purpose. 


Now if we accept this language with 
the assurance given here to the effect 
that the President will sign this bill, then 
we will have a limit on the bombing. We 
have none now. 

I would have liked to have had the 
bombing stopped last month, even back 
in 1967 and before, but we found we could 
not. As long as the present stalemate 
exists we will have no limit. 

I am saying, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is only one vote to be cast. I trust that 
vote will support the committee section 
307. 

I believe that I have tried everything 
that any one person could, long before 
1967 and up to date, to bring this unfor- 
tunate war to an end, and now, finally, 
we have in front of us a chance to bring 
this fighting to halt. 

If we turn down this opportunity to 
end the existing stalemate, then we will 
not have accomplished a thing. We 
cannot afford such a course. 

I, therefore, ask the Members to stand 
by the committee and by this statement, 
where we know we will have solved the 
problem. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. I did not have time to speak 
on my own time, but I just wish to say 
that I believe that everyone in this House 
knows what my position has been in this 
matter, and that I have supported Presi- 
dent Kennedy, President Johnson, and 
President Nixon in these matters. But 
now I think that we have arrived at this 
point where we now are, and I will ac- 
cept this language. 

As the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I will abide by 
this language. 

I wish to thank the minority leader, 
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the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) for his assurances in this 
matter because my actions will be guided 
by those assurances. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion, let me say to all of the Members, 
lo’ us vote for the one opportunity we 
have to set a deadline, which is in the 
committee bill as we bring it to the Mem- 
bers. * ~2in, I urg- you not to vote for the 
Fiynt amendment which is exactly the 
same language that resulted in a veto be- 
fore, for it will cause a veto again; and 
the stalemate over the bombing will con- 
tinue without limit. For what it is worth 
I believe the Senate will follow us. 

The points I make here even outweigh 
the urgent needs for the financing in this 
bill which our report lists as follows: 

$891,604,000 for pay costs. 

$747,748,000 for emergency flood and 
disaster relief programs. 

$614,066,000 for grants to States for 
public assistance. 

$190,900,000 for payment to the Civil 
Service Retirement fund. 

$87,000,000 for retired military pay. 

$60,963,000 for fire fighting costs. 

$26,300,000 for Federal workmen's 
compensation benefits. 

$39,308,029 for various claims and 
judgments against the Government in- 
cluding Vietnam prisoner of war claims. 

$32,700,000 for military mail privileges 
and postal costs. 

Another 7 percent of the funds in the 
bill, the sum of $243,510,000, is for higher 
education items. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 

minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ApDABBO) . 
10 I offered an amendment to this bill 
when it came before us originally to 
strike $450 million of transfer authority. 
The Members supported that amend- 
ment. When I offered that amendment 
to the Members I offered it to them on 
this basis. It seemed like a very simple 
request by the Department of Defense 
to transfer from one account to another 
funds, and they admitted in their hear- 
ings that the funds would be used for 
bombing. 

I told the Members at that time that 
the Air Force, the Department of De- 
fense, did mot need the money. They 
needed the stamp of approval of this 
House to conduct an illegal operation in 
Cambodia and Laos. We told the Presi- 
dent and the Department of Defense 
that we want no part of that war; itis a 
new war. The Department of Defense 
trying to get that transfer authority 
compromised all the way down to $75 
million; from $450 million to $75 million. 

Today in the bill before us there is not 
one dollar request for transfer authority, 
which only proved the fact that they did 
not need the dollars; they wanted the 
stamp of approval, a new Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution to continue a new war in Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

Today we have a new bill before us, 
and all those who spoke vehemently 
against my amendment on the transfer 
authority question stated what would 
happen—our armies, our navies would 
stand down if we did not give them this 
transfer authority—suddenly say, we 
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are going along. They do not need this 
transfer authority, but we are going to 
give you a different compromise. Even if 
we do not like it, we are going to step all 
the way back. We are going to give you 
some nebulous assurance of August 15. 

If the President wanted to give us 
that message, he could have teletyped a 
message to this House telling us “August 
15.” We do not have that message before 
this House. We have commitments, and 
I believe the gentlemen who have given 
us those commitments, but we do not 
have a Presidential commitment. What 
we do have before us this afternoon is 
a request to continue bombing until Au- 
gust 15, to give the support, the stamp 
of approval, of this Congress. What they 
could not get through transfer author- 
ity, they are now trying to get through 
a subterfuge of August 15, a stamp of 
approval for an illegal war in Cambodia 
and in Laos. 

They say to the Members, “If you 
want to enjoy a week's vacation back 
home, let the Department of Defense 
continue to bomb, to expend millions 
of dollars, and expend American lives 
until August 15.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are legislating on 
an appropriation bill. The rule granted 
today says this House this afternoon 
has the right to legislate on an appro- 
priation bill. The Members are being 
asked to legislate a war until August 15. 

If the continuing resolution is signed, 
the bill that we passed, cutting off im- 
mediate funds for any bombing, and this 
bill passes with the August 15 date, the 
Members will have legislated that the 
Defense Department can continue to 
bomb beyond July 1. If the Members 
give August 15 in this bill as the cutoff 
date, they will have legislated continued 
bombing to August 15. If the Members 
are against the war, if they do not be- 
lieve in this illegal action, then they 
must support the amendment that we 
have this afternoon offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

If the Members are for the war and 
they want to justify the war, then vote 
for this bill as it appears before us. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us here know the 
issue in front of us. It is, in part, whether 
or not the Congress will concur in the 
bombing activities now underway in 
Cambodia. It is also partly a matter of 
whether the Congress will stand up for 
the position it has already taken several 
times in the last few days, or whether it 
will submit to the will of the Executive. 
I remain convinced the House will again 
vote to ban any further bombing. For 
my part, I am willing to remain here as 
long as it takes to convince the Presi- 
dent the Congress means what it says. 

I think that our actions on previous 
issues are responsible for our being here 
today. We in the Congress haye for years 
always submitted to the President, no 
matter who sat in the President's chair. 
That, I believe, is no longer the case. It is 
doubtful that few people fully realize 
the change that has come over the House 
of Representatives. Perhaps those who 
realize it least serve here in this Cham- 
ber. There are a determined number of 
people in the House who will not back 
down, who will not cave in to the Presi- 
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dent and who are willing to go eyeball to 
eyeball with him. 

To that point let it be clearly under- 
stood that we are willing to remain here 
as long as is necessary, to undergo count- 
less vetoes to get the message across to 
the Executive. On this issue, we will not 
be bowed. We do not do this to haggle. 
We do not do this to simply spar with 
the President of the United States. The 
issue, once more, is quite clear. Our in- 
tention is to stop the bombing. We seek 
nething more. We will -accept nothing 
less. The Congress in exercising its con- 
stitutional rights must do as it sees fit; 
the President may respond as he desires. 

By voting to end the bombing, the 
Congress is saying that dropping bombs 
is not a good way to negotiate. The lives 
of American airmen are not to be used 
as fodder for negotiated settlements, Dis- 
putes within the boundaries of other 
nations must be resolved, and the United 
States may be a party to the negotiations 
if it so desires, but the Congress will not 
allow U.S. military intervention with- 
out its express approval. We are saying 
to the President that he has his rights 
and the Congress has its rights, and that 
the dispatching of US. military men to 
battle is a constitutional right of the 
Congress and not an extension of the 
President’s right to negotiate. 

We in this Chamber have all listened 
to the conventional wisdom of some of 
our leaders who urge that we drop this 
subject for now and take it up again at 
a more convenient time. There is nothing 
convenient about war. There is nothing 
convenient about the dropping of bombs. 
Under any rule of reason the dropping 
of bombs is an act of aggression and it 
is our Nation, our bombers and our coun- 
trymen who are doing this by direction 
of the President of the United States. 

These actc are done in the name of 
negotiating: How or why I do not pre- 
tend to understand. How in the name of 
everything sacred can we Members of 
Congress go blithely off on a summer 
holiday without putting and end to this? 
Our national security is not threatened 
by the Cambodian belligerents. Our na- 
tionals in that nation ought to be neutrals 
and free from involvement in the fight- 
ing. If they are not, they certainly ought 
to be removed. So what we are left with is 
bombing as a ploy for international ne- 
gotiations. I find it hard to comprehend 
how the bomb that explodes in a Cam- 
bodian village strikes a blow for peace in 
the world. 

I do not see how we can fail to adopt 
an amendment to end this military ac- 
tivity in Cambodia. I think it is time that 
our Nation turn off the motors of war. 
I would hope an end to the fighting in 
Cambodia could be found. I would like 
peace in that nation as much as the 
President of the United States. But the 
way to help others seek peace is not to 
declare war on them. We serve no surge 
for peace by bombing in Cambodia. More 
likely, we in our continued bombing serve 
as a catalyst for continued violence and 
death. 

I urge those who have voted to end 
the bombing before to do so again. And 
again, if mecessary. We can end this 
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bombing if we stand firm. We can, and 
I believe that we shall. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Gramo). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from New York said, we are 
legislating here today by the authority 
of the Rules Committee, and we are legis- 
lating, make no mistake about it, because 
whether the date is August 15 or June 30 
or July 15, we are in effect by this legis- 
lation sanctioning bombing and sanc- 
tioning a war. 

Here we are at this moment where the 
entire economic and domestic affairs of 
the United States could well be tied up 
tomorrow night in order that the United 
States, the most powerful Nation in the 
world with the most powerful Air Force 
can continue to bomb helpless peasants 
running around in Cambodia from one 
hideout to the other. Is there no moral- 
ity left in our hearts in this Nation? 
Doesn't anyone worry about this at all? 

Now we are told that we have assur- 
ances. I will take the assurance of the 
gentleman from Michigan, the minority 
leader, as I have said, at any time. He is 
a most trustworthy man and one of the 
most able legislators and public serv- 
ants I have ever had the privilege to serve 
with, and I believe him when ke says he 
would come in after August 15 and in- 
sist on the commitment he has made to- 
day against further bombing and combat 
activities. 

But think of our problem today. Think 
of where we are. The whole country is 
coming to a halt. There is one person 
who by a simple press statement today 
could clarify this matter, and yet we hear 
nothing but silence from the one man 
who could clear it: The President of the 
United States. 

He has spokesmen, but he himself re- 
mains silent. 

The other body has met this morning. 
They finished at 11 o’clock. They are go- 
back into session at 2 o’clock in the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The an- 
nouncement from the Senators from both 
perties is to the effect that as of 11 
o’clock there is no agreement. There is 
no agreement. 

So we are asked to violate our consti- 
tutional duties to see to it that the Presi- 
dent acts with the consent and will of 
Congress in matters of war and we are 
expected to concede—my chairman does 
not like the words “abject surrender” 
but, Mr. Chairman, this is abject sur- 
render on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Let us hear a word from the President 
of the United States. With one state- 
ment, once and for all, he can settle this 
controversy which has been raging for 
10 long years. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Dli- 
nois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know why the President of the United 
States does not speak to the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives. 
I would have thought that on a matter 
as important as this the minority leader 
would have been able to speak directly to 
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the President of the United States rather 
than to some unnamed spokesman. Per- 
haps I am being unduly suspicious but 
I am not willing to accept the word of 
some unnamed spokesman that certain 
things will happen on August 15. 

The President of the United States has 
already indicated that he is allergic to 
agreeing upon any kind of a fixed date, 
to end the war. He has stated his opposi- 
tion to that kind of approach. In 1971 
when the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment was passed by both Houses of the 
Congress and came before the President 
for signature, the President imperiously 
stated he would pay no attention to the 
declaration by Congress that the Presi- 
dent should fix a date for ending the war 
in Vietnam. 

This is what the President of the 
United States wrote in his message veto- 
ing the bili: 

Section 601 expresses a judgment about 
the manner in which the American involve- 
ment in the war should be ended. However, 
it is without binding force or effect, and it 
does not refiect my judgment about the way 
in which the war should be brought to a 
conclusion. My signing of the bill that con- 
tains this section, therefore, will not change 
the policies I have pursued and that I shall 
continue to pursue toward this end. 


Mr. Chairman, shall we now accept 
the word of some unnamed spokesman 
which is directly contrary to the state- 
ment of the President of the United 
States in writing? I would not be will- 
ing to accept the word of some member 
of the White House hierarchy as to the 
views of the President. Much too fre- 
quently such statements have later been 
repudiated as not correctly expressing 
the President’s ideas. 

Mr, KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kemp). 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the distinguished minority leader 
is asking us to accept the word, neces- 
sarily, of an unnamed White House 
spokesman as much as he is asking us 
to recognize his word as a man of honor 
and integrity, who is praised on both 
sides of the aisle. I ask that we accept 
his word that the President would have 
to come back to the Congress for author- 
ity to continue combat activity after 
August 15. 

Mr, YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman overlooks the fact that the mi- 
nority leader does not have the power 
to stop the war. That is the point that 
is involved, not the honor or the word 
of the minority leader. The question is 
still where does the President stand? 

Let the President state his views to 
the Congress. He has paid little atten- 
tion to the legislative branch on this 
question heretofore. I cannot accept this 
so-called compromise at this time be- 
cause it grants authority—congressional 
authority—to the President to continue 
his combat actions in Cambodia. I will 
not vote to give him that authority. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a contest over whose word will be 
accepted. The committee bill would 
write into the law of the land that all 
bombing in and over Cambodia, and all 
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combat activities; will cease by August 
15. That will be the law of the land 
if the committee position is upheld. 

We do not ask for the assurances of 
anyone with respect to our actions here. 
We are writing into law for the first 
time an unequivocal cutoff date. There- 
fore, I am constrained to believe that 
the Members of the House realize the 
bill must be passed, and that a compro- 
mise is necessary. I hope no amendments 
will be offered or adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just finished talking with the 
President himself for approximately 10 
minutes, and he assured me personally 
that everything I said on the floor of 
the House is a commitment by him. 

Mr, WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
intention to support H.R. 9055, the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, although I 
do not believe the limitation upon mili- 
tary activity in Southeast Asia to be in 
the national interest. 

I have previously been recorded on 
this issue many times. On each such oc- 
casion, I have resisted such limiting lan- 
guage. No new facts have been presented 
which cause me to reverse my position. 

It is true, of course, that special cir- 
cumstances exist with respect to this bill. 
It appropriates funds which are urgently 
needed. The war issue is largely extra- 
neous to the bulk of the funds appro- 
priated. The bill—because of its “must” 
character—has been selected as a vehicle 
to raise once again the war issue. These 
special circumstances have given the 
Congress and the President an oppor- 
tunity to play pressure politics on an is- 
sue of far reaching international signif- 
icance. 

I shall not repeat arguments which I 
have made heretofore and which I believe 
remain valid. My view remains that the 
United States, in the name of peace has 
an important role to play in Southeast 
Asia. 

Given the necessity of the bill's passage 
however, some compromise is required 
to move both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent from their inflexible and contrary 
positions. The bill represents a compro- 
mise. I do not like its limiting language, 
but I shall support the bill as a matter of 
legislative necessity. 

My vote should not be understood, 
however, as reflecting a change in my 
view that our policy of resistance to ag- 
gression is and has been correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
many in this Chamber have consistently 
opposed setting any date for cutoffs or 
withdrawals of military action. We be- 
lieve that to be a poor tactic when deal- 
ing with an adversary of any kind and 
especially a military adversary. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I sense a 
feeling of understanding and willingness 
to cooperate and compromise here in the 
U.S. Congress today. I sense a strong de- 
sire on the part of many in the Congress 
who have strong differences to reach an 
agreement in the best interest of our 
country. I sense a strong feeling on the 
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part of the President to reach an accord 
with the Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, as one Member of 
Congress who has consistently opposed 
the tactic of announcing military inten- 
tions in advance, I am willing to modify 
that position here today and join in the 
effort for accord and vote for this bill 
which sets August 15, 1973, as a final 
cutoff for U.S. military activities in or 
over Southeast Asia. 

I join with the President and my col- 
leagues in the prayer that real peace 
will finally settle upon the people of 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that the President has been fi- 
nally forced by Congress to set a date 
to end the war in Indochina. But his 
argument that we permit him to con- 
tinue his 100-plane-a-day bombing as- 
saults on Cambodia and Laos until Au- 
gust 15 in order “to assure the success 
of peace negotiations” is a strange de- 
parture from the ritual arguments 
against a date certain in the past. 

Always before the President has ar- 
gued that setting a date certain would 
hamper negotiations. Now, he maintains 
such an action would assist negotiations. 
It is true that arguments supporting 
this ugly war over the years have had 
an “Alice in Wonderland” tone to them 
but this latest reversal seems beyond 
comprehension. 

The issue is simple. The people want 
this war over. They want it over today— 
not August 15. 

The President does not understand 
that. He never has. Does the Congress 
understand it? It never has to date. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
voted for the antibombing program in- 
cluded in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill because it will assure continued 
operation of the Government and end the 
bombing in Southeast Asia. 

The new language enlarges upon that 
passed earlier in the week by the House 
in that its prohibition on bombing ex- 
tends beyond Cambodia and Laos to all 
of Southeast Asia. A date certain for the 
end of all military operations is included. 
Even more significantly, the President 
and the Congress have established a 
working relationship whereby he will 
have to seek specific congressional au- 
thorization to undertake any military 
operations in Southeast Asia after Au- 
gust 15. Finally, the establishment of 
this agreement between the President 
and the Congress will assure the avail- 
ability of funding which is needed to 
honor Federal commitments for a wide 
variety of important Government pro- 
grams. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the minority leader (Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) asks us to set a date for the 
ending of the bombing of Cambodia, Au- 
gust 15, 1973. He tells us that President 
Nixon wants this date set. That the 
President has agreed to stop the bomb- 
ing on that date if Congress will agree 
and will go ahead and pass these appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the set- 
ting of this date of August 15, 1973, as 
the date to stop bombing would be an im- 
moral act by Congress. It would be the 
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licensing by Congress of a 6-week bomb- 
ing holocaust on a small, defenseless 
country. It would be Congress saying to 
the President, “Bomb them into dust for 
45 days. Use up all the bombs you have. 
Send every airplane you have.” 

No, Mr. Chairman, that is not the 
route to take. We want the bombing 
stopped—and now—not next week, not 
August 15. Please, no new blood on our 
hands. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Rules Committee, by a vote 10 to 5 on 
yesterday reported out the rule we had 
under consideration. The chairman and 
other members of the Appropriation 
Committee and other colleagues testified, 
pro and con, concerning the proper rule 
to submit for your consideration under 
the unfortunate circumstances now 
existing in our almost 10-year war head- 
ache in Southeast Asia. 

I wish to repeat rather briefly com- 
ments I made to the Rules Committee 
yesterday regarding what I believe is the 
sworn duty of every Member of Con- 
gress. That admonition was to support 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the desires of the vast majority of 
the American people and the Congress— 
to immediately terminate this unfortu- 
nate war 10,000 miles away, which has 
already cost the American people over 
$150 billion, over 45,000 American boys 
dead, and over 350,000 casualties. As the 
years pass, generations in the future will 
be pointing to this epoch of our Govern- 
ment’s international “blupper” in South- 
east Asia as the most startling mistake 
that has been committed by our Nation 
in history—either domestic or inter- 
national. 

When you are voting this afternoon, 
your mind should reflect back and give 
some very strong consideration to what 
the people back home are thinking about. 
The deplorable veto which the President 
made last week in his effort to continue 
bombing and killing the people in this 
unfortunate and defenseless nation of 
Cambodia without any consultation with 
the Congress. The decision was no doubt 
made by the President through the ad- 
vice of the military brass hats who have 
been urging the continuance of this 
Southeast Asia debacle over the last 4 or 
5 years. 

I do hope that the minds of our col- 
leagues today will reflect back to the fall 
of 1968 when our President was cam- 
paigning over the Nation assuring the 
people that he had a plan—and in some 
speeches he called it a secret plan—to 
terminate and end the war in Vietnam. 
Millions throughout the Nation believed 
him. In his closing speech, immediately 
previous to the election of 1968, he de- 
voted most of the message that if they 
wanted this war terminated without de- 
lay they should vote for him in that elec- 
tion approximately 4% years ago. 

After the 1969 Inauguration, many 
months passed before there was even a 
remote effort to carry out the main plank 
in his platform in that close election he 
won in 1968. His assurances which he 
gave to the people of his plan for peace— 
and immediate peace—was the No. 1 rea- 
son that he was elected in 1968 for a 4- 
year period as President and Commander 
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in Chief of the Armed Forces. The people 
listened to promises and waited in vain 
for about 3 years and 7 months when the 
President sensed that he must again re- 
sort to the Vietnam issue for victory. 
Last October 1972 the newspapers, TV, 
and radio were almost daily filled with 
the great peace propaganda that Mr. 
Kissinger was making with conferences 
in Southeast Asia, Europe, and Washing- 


nounced the great event of peace with 
honor in our time that had taken place— 
sealed, signed and delivered in Paris. 
Millions throughout the Nation today 
are now convinced that they witnessed a 
replay last October of the same assur- 
ances of world peace—an issue on which 
President Nixon won the election in 1968. 
On election day 1972 the people went to 
the polls and in their enthusiasm and 
happiness of a signed and finally-won in- 
ternational peace. The President won “4 
more years” by a handsome majority. 
The American people have been 
aroused by the President’s continued ne- 
glect to terminate the war in Cambodia 


immediately 

epoch in world history today. Now—anot 
August 1 or August 15—but now. Many 
lives will be sacrificed, both civilian and 
military, between now and August 15. 
This Congress today should not reject 
the authority and power given to it by 
the Constitution of the United States 
when it said that “only the Congress can 
declare war.” We are now in approxi- 
mately the tenth year of an undeclared 
war. Let us follow the majority of the 
thoughts of the majority of the 206 mil- 
lion Americans instead of one individual, 
President Nixon. 

If on this day the Congress follows the 
Constitutional law of this country and 
votes to uphold and stand by the bill we 
enacted to terminate this war, which 
was veoted by the President, you will rea- 
lize that the people of your district, with 
but few exceptions, will congratulate you 
and ratify your statesmanship and your 
decision to stop the criminal and unlaw- 
ful bombing in Cambodia. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. FLYNT) . My reasons are the same as 
those I advanced on May 10—ĦR. 3570. 

Just for practice I will restate them. 
Twenty-four hours after we cease to 
apply military pressure on any part of 
Indochina, the oceanic tide of its an- 
cient culture will close over our presence; 
it will obliterate any arrangements we 
might be pleased to call permanent. It 
will dissolve pledges and relationships 
as soon as the ink dries on the documents 
which purpose to guarantee them. That 
being so, what is to be gained by pro- 
viding further leverage in the form of 
bombing authority to bring today’s North 
Vietmamese and Cambodian leaders to 
the conference table? Who among us 
can even mame the leaders of South 
Vietnam whose signatures would have 
been essential to similar arrangements 
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since 1963? Yet we dare not assume the 
leadership of a totalitarian state is more 
dependable because it is more durable. 

They will sign what it pleases them to 
sign, and history will release them 
from that pledge when it suits them. In 
that light any massive series of raids at 
great cost merely to secure a diplomatic 
gesture has to be viewed as foolish, It is 
foolish because it secures the form, not 


might back the bombing indefinitely. But 
America does not insist upon it. America 
knows better. 

We know we lack both the wisdom and 
the power to effect tranquility in a part 
of the world we understand so little. We 
know also that 45 more days of raids can 
cost more POW’'s and MIA's. Experience 
telis us we will consider their plight a 
justification for extending the deadline. 
So we see no advantages stemming from 
the bombing which outweigh the disad- 
vantages. And if the President sees them, 
he has yet to explain them. Only 2 weeks 
ago Dr. Kissinger appeared at a briefing 
before some 200 Members of this body. 
He said that the latest agreements with 
the North Vietnamese were facilitated by 
the realization on the part of Hanoi that, 


“in that event what factors justify the 
continued bombing of Cambodia”? 
“Cambodia,” he replied, “is different.” 
We did not get to pursue the distinc- 
tion, but up to that moment every initia- 
tive in Cambodia was defended with re- 
spect to its impact on the struggle in 
Vietnam. Now, suddentily, it is different. 
Yet if it is unrelated to the military solu- 
tion which Hanoi no longer wants in 
Vietnam, to what situation is it related? 

Former Defense Secretary Richardson 
once justified the bombing as essential 
to preserve an independent regime in 
Phnom Penh. Cold is the spine that does 
not get chills from that rationale. After 
10 years, 50,000 lives, and $150 billion 
have slipped away maintaining inde- 
pendent regimes in Cambodia’s neigh- 
boring territories, we have learned that 
no regime we have guaranteed either in- 
dependent or durable. 

No, it is clear, the only safe thing to 
do, the only rational thing to do, the 
only right thing to do is simply to agree 
that no military solution is possible and 
act accordingly—at once. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, the at- 
mosphere on the House floor today re- 
minds me in some respects of the at- 
mosphere that prevailed when the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution was passed in 
August 1964. 

Emotions were high. The prestige of 
the Presidency and therefore of the 
United States were thought to be at 
stake. Little attention was given to the 
precise effect of the language under con- 
sideration. The resolution at that time 
was interpreted to the personal satis- 
faction of each Member. Certainly, in 
voting for it, I did not believe it con- 
stituted a conveyance of extensive war 
powers to the President. I have regretted 
that vote ever since. 
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Today the situation is similar, with 
some new added factors. Almost all 
Members have holiday plans and are 
eager to effect a compromise to avoid 
staying in Washington for the July 4 
week. 

This was probably the most persua- 
sive factor in causing the House to 
change positions overnight. 

The prestige of the Presidency is at 
stake for reasons that did not exist in 
1964. 

Many Members were gratified to learn 
that the President would accept an Au- 
gust 15 cutoff and, further, that he 
would ask for congressional authority 
if military measures in Southeast Asia 
are deemed necessary after August 15. 

These assurances are cited as con- 
cessions sufficient to justify approval of 
the compromise. To me, while gratifying 
and helpful, they do not justify the com- 
promise. 

Many Members see the compromise as 
a way to end the war in Cambodia. It 
can also be argued that it is a 45-day 
‘Tonkin Gulf resolution, because clearly 
it establishes congressional sanction 
for acts of war in Cambodia, Laos and 
both Vietnams for that period of time. 

In saying that, I do not wish to leave 
the impression that I think the Presi- 
dent will use this sanction te undertake 
military measures beyond those he would 
otherwise press. I am proud of the Pres- 
ident’s exceptional record of foreign pol- 
icy, and in particular his success in ex- 
tricating our ground forces and POW’s 
from Vietnam. 

Nevertheless the war powers ascribed 
to the Congress by the Constitution are 
very precious and precise. They should 
not be exercised to approve acts of war, 
except on the basis of thorough justifi- 
cation. The Congress should guard these 
powers very jealously. 

In my view, the President has not 
made a sufficient case for acts of war in 
Cambodia. For that reason, I will not 
support this resolution, because, to me, 
it contains a conveyance of warmaking 
authority for a 45-day period. 

Mr. CRONIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9055, the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, which ab- 
solutely limits the amount of time funds 
may be spent in support of military ac- 
tivities in Cambodia and Laos until Au- 
gust 15, 1973. 

I am pleased to see that the President 
has reacted to the votes this past week 
which sought to curtail the hostilities in 
Cambodia and Laos. He has recognized 
the important role that Congress must 
have in determining how and where mil- 
itary activity may take place. When the 
President signs this bill he will show 
that he is willing to write into the laws 
of the country a new definition of war 
powers. No President has ever signed a 
similar piece of legislation. Moreover, the 
President has promised to bring any ac- 
tion concerning any military activity in 
Cambodia and Laos before August 15 to 
the attention of Congress for approval, 
thus confirming his commitment to the 
concept of war powers. 

The inclusion of this language in the 
appropriations legislation at this time is 
heartening to those of us who, like my- 
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self, have sponsored war power bills. We 
are seeking to reaffirm the doctrine of 
separation of powers and to give the 
legislative branch a voice in determining 
the nature and extent of future hostili- 
ties anywhere in the world. The impor- 
tance of this critical decision on the part 
of the President should not be over- 
looked, nor should the opportunity to 
incorporate it into our public laws be by- 
passed. I believe that a vote in favor of 
the delegation of power to Congress to 
control declarations of war far outweighs 
any purist views which would deal only 
with our immediate military entangle- 
ments. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to vote “present” on the passage of this 
bill. I voted against the Flynt amend- 
ment and the proposed amendment to it 
would have widened the prohibitions on 
actions by the U.S. Government via the 
device of bans on particular kinds of 
spending of appropriated moneys. I feel 
very strongly that these excursions by 
this body into areas of power and juris- 
diction allocated to another branch of 
the Government are dangerous and un- 
wise. 

This is particularly true as, in this in- 
stance, they would seek to terminate hos- 
tilities of long standing by legislative 
fiat, irrespective of the consequences. 
Sometimes I wonder when this body will, 
py a rider, seek to repeal the law of grav- 
ty. 
In the Far East President Nixon finally 
has brought a measure of peace. All that 
remains is to end the hostilities in Cam- 
bodia on a basis that is stable. The Pres- 
ident has done a magnificent job to quiet 
the other areas involved. He has gained 
the return of the war prisoners and 
otherwise headed the entire episode, now 
over a decade old, to conclusion. 

Congressional incursion into this area 
in the past has been of absolutely no 
benefit. We are told by returned POW’s 
that they only served to lengthen the 
war and its miseries. But here, once more, 
Congress wants to dabble into the mat- 
ter. In this case, by means of the Au- 
gust 15 expenditure deadline, it appears 
to me to be no more than slow poison 
which will paralyze and by that date kill 
off any reasonable chance the President 
has garnered to stop the hostilities on 
a stable basis. All the opposition has to 
do to render us powerless to impose & 
fair and permanent settlement is to wait 
it out a few weeks. 

In short, I view the exercise as one 
which possibly shuts off one war at the 
certain price of a wide-open ticket to 
another one. To me, that is an extremely 
bad bargain. 

Therefore, I cannot vote for this meas- 
ure which contains the August 15 cutoff. 
Nor can I vote against the necessary ap- 
propriations rightfully included in the 
second supplemental, Those are my rea- 
sons for the vote of “present” which I 
will shortly be casting. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
and the August 15 cessation of U.S. mili- 
tary activity in Indochina. 

Earlier this week, I voted in support of 
an immediate termination of the Cam- 
bodian bombing and when that bill 
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was vetoed, I voted to override the veto. 
The effort to override fell short by 35 
votes. In this second attempt to create 
an immediate cutoff, it is clear that we 
are engaged in a futile effort. 

The President has announced that 
anything less than an August 15 cut-off 
will be vetoed. There is no evidence that 
we have the 35 votes that we lacked 
before. 

What we do know is that we need this 
bill and the many others that must pass 
between now and the end of the fiscal 
year if we want to keep this Government 
and country operating. If we continue 
to play this game of political brinkman- 
ship with the executive branch we are go- 
ing to put this country in an economic 
and administrative straitjacket of ter- 
rible consequences. 

College students will go without loans 
which we, the Congress, have promised. 
Federal employees, public safety officers, 
and veterans will go without pay or re- 
tirement benefits. Many necessary and 
important programs in the field of hu- 
man services will evaporate. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Chair- 
man, I accept this compromise cutoff 
date with reluctance. If I could have my 
way we would be out of Cambodia today. 
I went on the record to that effect 
earlier. 

However, I am realistic enough to 
realize that we cannot achieve that. Fur- 
thermore, I realize that the very success 
of our democratic form of government 
is founded upon the principle of compro- 
mise. We have a compromise that is 
workable and honorable. It will end the 
war. 

This conference report, for the first 
time ever, sets a date certain for the end 
of our military engagement in Indo- 
china, We have the commitment of the 
President that he will accept this cut- 
off. We have the word of the White 
House that no military activity will be 
ordered by the President after that date 
without the express approval of Con- 
gress. 

Knowing this, Mr. Chairman, and re- 
alizing further that since the 10th of 
May this House has consistently opposed 
any efforts to prolong our engagement 
in Cambodia, there can be no doubt that 
we stand today on the verge of ending 
this war once and for all. 

We should not let this opportunity slip 
through our fingers by stubbornly in- 
sisting upon an immediate terminaton. 
We do not have the votes to do that. We 
do have the votes to end the war by Au- 
gust 15 and I urge that the House do 
just that. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MAHON (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the bill be considered 
as read, and that the remainder of the 
bill be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is it the intention of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to permit debate 
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on amendments relating to the Cam- 
bodian situation to continue for a rea- 
sonable period of time without an effort 
to cut off such debate? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, of course, we have 
had some debate in connection with the 
so-called Southeast Asia amendment, 
and we will have further debate. There 
will be no disposition to be arbitrary 
or unreasonable in restricting debate. 

Of course, we could debate it until 
midnight. I am sure the gentleman has 
m mind some reasonable accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr. MOSS. Well, I use the term, “rea- 
sonable,” advisedly, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 
ee Clerk resumed the reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. MAHON (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request. I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I address the same 
question to the gentleman from Texas. 

If there is assurance that there will 
be a reasonable opportunity for debate— 
and I underline the word “reasonable” — 
then I certainly will not object. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman, have I served in the 
U.S. Congress for 39 years and estab- 
lished a reputation for being otherwise 
than fair? 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the bill 
may be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of tha 
bill. 

Mr. ADDABBO (during the reading). 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill be con- 
sidered as read and be open to amend- 
ment, from this point on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS 
OF COLORADO 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows: 

Src. 307. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated under this Act may be expended to 
support directly or indirectly combat activi- 
ties in or over Cambodia or Laos or off the 
shores of Cambodia or Laos by United States 
forces, and after August 15, 1973, no other 
funds heretofore appropriated under any 
other Act may be expended for such purpose. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of Colo- 
rado: On page 57 of the bill, line 23, strike 
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the word “or” between the words “‘Cambo- 
dia” and “Laos”, and insert a comma in leu 
thereof; and after the word “Laos” on line 23 
insert a comma and add the following: 
“North Vietnam and South Vietnam”. 

And on line 24, strike the word “or” be- 
tween the words “Cambodia” and “Laos” and 
insert a comma in lieu thereof and after the 
word “Laos” on said line 23 insert a comma 
and add the following: “North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not mind saying that both in 
the Appropriations Committee yesterday 
and since, when we considered the bill 
that was to be brought to the House to- 
day, I had a great deal of difficulty in 
making up my mind what I was going 
to do. 

In the committee, it seemed to me that 
we had no other choice, that a veto had 
not been overridden and therefore it was 
up to the House to offer something dif- 
ferent to the President. Then I began to 
think, “Well, we have other issues at 
stake here; we have a continuing reso- 
lution with tougher limitations on it; 
we have a debt ceiling bill which has 
different limitations on it.” I began to 
feel, in the absence of any indication 
from the White House or the President 
himself as to what the position of the 
President would be, that probably the 
best course of action would be to send 
back to the White House exactly the 
same bill he vetoed with the message 
hopefully being that a strong majority 
of the House and Senate believe we 
should cut off all our military activities 
in Southeast Asia. 

I have listened with great interest to 
these proceedings in the House this 
afternoon. I have been most impressed, 
I must say, with the assurances that have 
been brought to us by the distinguished 
minority leader, first of all on his per- 
sonal word, which I was inclined to take, 
and then, after the challenge of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Connecticut 
and Illinois regarding, nut the word of 
the distinguished minority leader, but 
the word of the people upon whom the 
minority leader in the White House was 
relying, I was then considerably im- 
pressed with the fact that the minority 
leader came back to the Committee of 
the Whole a few minutes ago with the 
assurances that he had just spoken per- 
sonally with the President, and that the 
President had personally assured the 
minority leader that the remarks he had 
just made on the floor of the House were 
correct, and reflected the commitment 
of the President, and that if for any rea- 
son the President wanted to become in- 
volved in military activities in Southeast 
Asia after August 15, that before doing so 
he would come back to the Congress and 
ask for authority from the Congress to 
take such action. 

On the strength of those assurances 
the amendment which I: offer would 
merely add North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam to the provisions of section 307. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that the committee will support my 
amendment: 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the.gentleman yield? 
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Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though the point of order has been re- 
served, I would not want to reserve a 
point of order because I think we are 
operating here in a spirit of compromise. 
I can understand the position of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, and in that spirit 
of compromise I did not raise a point of 
order, but of course that is the preroga- 
tive of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that 
the gentleman from Texas would join in 
this overwhelming spirit of compromise. 
For my part, I would be willing to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate very deeply the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. MaHon) 
whether the gentleman desires to press 
his point of order? 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. MAHON. I do, Mr. Chairman; I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Evans). 

The language of the amendment goes 
to funds beyond the scope of the bill, 
and is therefore legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The language of the 
amendment prohibits the use of funds 
heretofore appropriated under any other 
act for activities in or over North or 
South Vietnam. 

The rule protects a proposed legisla- 
tive provision which would prohibit the 
use of funds heretofore appropriated for 
activities in or over Cambodia or Laos. 
The rule does not protect additional leg- 
islation such as that proposed in the 
amendment. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I feel it is my responsibility 
to try to protect the bill. I have no strong 
feeling about the matter, I just feel that 
the language is subject to a point of or- 
der, and it is incumbent upon me to make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Evans) desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that in considering a bill which extends 
limitations in Laos and Cambodia that 
it would certainly be in order to extend 
those limitations to other portions of 
Southeast Asia, which is the sole purpose 
of my amendment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr: Chairman, I 
can understand very clearly; and I think, 
as a member of the’ committee, ‘the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. Evans) 
can understand the position of the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) in raising his point of order. 

I want to make my own position clear 
because it might be helpful in this area, 
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and that is that we are operating, as I 
said before, in a spirit of compromise. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
understand the feelings of the Chairman 
of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) the feelings of the gentleman for 
responsibility for this bill as he has ex- 
pressed himself. However, it does seem 
to me that it ought to be tempered with 
the consideration of the importance of 
this legislation as the gentleman has so 
eloquently described it in his opening 
remarks, and to approach, as the gentle- 
man did, the Committee on Rules when 
the gentleman knew that there were 
problems of the type that should be met 
on a temperate basis. 

I am sure that were he aware early on 
that this was before the Committee on 
Rules, that he would probably have been 
constrained to ask for a waiver of the 
point of order, and it is now within his 
power to use that same kind of discre- 
tion. I believe that what the gentleman 
is suggesting is going to increase the as- 
surances and the confidence of this 
House in precisely what we are doing on 
a measure that is a little larger than the 
bill that we are considering, and I should 
hope that we could find some way in 
which to accommodate ourselves to the 
amendment of the gentleman and not be 
hung up on the technicality of a point of 
order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the statements and assurances that 
have been made on both sides of the 
aisle, I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the 5 
minutes. I am neither for nor against the 
amendment. Whatever provision is made, 
whatever action is taken, the result of it 
is that we will be for the first time au- 
thorizing hostilities in Southeast Asia if 
we pass any provision of this type per- 
mitting hostilities for any period of time. 

The point is not whether we do it with 
respect to Cambodia or Laos or Vietnam. 
We have not, since the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, authorized the President to 
engage in hostilities beyond his constitu- 
tional authority since that time—unless 
we do it today. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. What does the gentle- 
man think we have been voting for when 
we have voted for appropriations that 
have financed our military effort over 
there for each of the last 10 years? 

Mr. ECKHARDT, Simply to pass an 
appropriation or authorization generally 
for some money for the military is not to 
declare war. We are asked today to 
authorize for a period of time the exer- 
cise of the war power by the President 
of the United States. Only Congress can 
do it, and this will demonstrate the first 
time we have done it. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that the gentleman's 
amendment has much wisdom if one 
wants to corapromise here today. For ex- 
ample, there is a possibility of a compro- 
mise going to August 15 and including 
North and South Vietnam. That seems 
to me a more realistic approach to com- 
promise than merely extending the date 
to August 15. That is why I commend 
the gentleman for his amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I think it is incorrect 
to say that the House, by adopting the 
committee recommendation today, is 
placing its approval upon bombing in 
Cambodia or Laos. People can still have 
their views. The bill language does not 
say whether there is any authority or 
not. We do not say there is any. We just 
say there shall be no bombing in Cam- 
bodia and Laos after August 15. It does 
not say, “we favor or recommend bomb- 
ing prior to August 15.” 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If the gentleman will 
yield back to me, I think it is the simplest 
logic te say that if we say we will not 
bomb after a particular date, it will mean 
that we are authorizing bombing until 
that date. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WOLFF. I support the amendment 
to include North and South Vietnam in 
the restriction placed upon the President. 
The gentleman in his statement said 
something to the effect that this amend- 
ment would be a question of war powers 
of the President. I recall, however, that 
just recently the gentleman issued a 
statement to all the Members, opposing 
the war powers bill, which I support. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. For the same reason: 
I do not think we should authorize any 
power on the part of the President to 
engage in hostilities except by congres- 
sional action. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. I think we ought to understand 
something else. The bill that the Presi- 
dent. said to the minority leader he would 
accept is not the bill we would have if the 
gentleman from Colorado's amendment 
is in there, and it would take the Presi- 
dent, as well as the minority leader, com- 
pletely off the hook, if it were adopted. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument has been 
raised repeatedly that we are by some 
method or some means either authorizing 
or condoning the bombing of Cambodia 
and Southeast Asia. May I say nothing 
could be further from the fact. 

The Congress passed a prohibition. 
The action was vetoed. We did not have 
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the votes to override the veto. We do not 
have them now. Thus we offer you the 
earliest date for a cutoff in an attempt 
to get the bill signed into law by the 
President. 

Further, if we read this bill from top 
to bottom and forward and backward, 
we will not find any place where it au- 
thorizes the President to bomb. Person- 
ally, I hope there will not be a single 
bomb dropped anywhere. I would like to 
see it stop tomorrow. But we tried that, 
and lost. We offer you the best course 
possible but nowhere authorize bombing. 
We are not approving anything. We are 
just being realistic and saying, right or 
wrong, combat must stop on or before 
August 15. The bill has to be passed and 
signed to do us any good. Again we are 
not authorizing approval or condoning 
any bombing. We are being realistic and 
putting in a date that we can sell. Wish- 
ful thinking will not help. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. There is no bombing 
going on to my knowledge at the present 
time in North and South ¥! »tnam.I think 
this confuses the issue. We just heard 
from the distinguished minority leader 
that he had been on the telephone with 
the President of the United States. I as- 
sume that I am correct when I say that 
the conversation referred to bombing in 
Cambodia, and I would ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan if that was not what 
the tenor of the discussion was. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman rephrase his question, 
please? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Is it not so that the 
gentleman’s discussion with the Presi- 
dent of the United States referred to 
bombing in Cambodia and Laos? We now 
have a new factor in here, a commitment 
from the gentleman and from the Presi- 
dent that there will be no bombing in 
North and South Vietnam. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If I recall ac- 
curately what I said, which I got reaffir- 
mation upon as far as the U.S. President 
is concerned, it is that after August 15 
there would be no combat activity which 
I take to include bombing in Cambodia 
or otherwise in Southeast Asia. That is 
what I think I said and that is my un- 
derstanding from the President. 

Mr. GIAIMO. My understanding was 
that we were talking at the time about 
Cambodia and Laos. We are now intro- 
ducing North and South Vietnam which 
is a subject of great controversy in the 
other body at the present time between 
the administration and those who are 
trying to work out a solution to this, and 
I understand that there is administra- 
tion opposition to the inclusion of North 
and South Vietnam. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am not com- 
menting on any such opposition. I am 
simply stating what I believe, that the 
commitment I have made is broad in 
that the bombing in Cambodia is a part 
of that overall. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so I may ask a question 
of the minority leader? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. YATES. May I ask the minority 
leader to tell the House what the subject 
of his conversation was and what the 
commitment of the President was? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I came back and said in a few sen- 
tences, which I will try to repeat as ac- 
curately as I can remember them, that I 
told the President of the statement I had 
made on the floor of the House, summar- 
izing it as best I could in approximately 
10 minutes, where I had taken 30 min- 
utes on the floor on the same subject. I 
asked him if I had his authority to re- 
affirm those commitments, and the Pres- 
ident said “Yes.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I take it 
the statement the gentleman made on 
the floor of the House, and which will 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is 
a commitment of the President of the 
United States, is that right? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. To the best of 
paral knowledge and personal contact with 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that ail debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The . Members standing 
at the time the unanimous consent re- 
quest was made will be recognized for 
three-quarters of a minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG). 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, as 
far as I personally am concerned, I have 
no strong feelings about this amend- 
ment. If the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Gramo) is opposed to this 
amendment and those over on the other 
side of the aisle are opposed to it, in 
the spirit of compromise, I shall be glad 
to be against the amendment. It is all 
right with me. 

This is the first time I have ever had 
a chance to compromise with the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and the gentle- 
man from Illinois, so let us vote the 
amendment down. That is fine. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I just 
heard my name mentioned. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
understood the gentleman was opposed 
to this amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
prepared to vote for the amendment to 
be offered by Mr. FLYNT for the imme- 
diate cutoff, but I cannot understand 
why anybody, who favors stopping the 
war in Indochina, should be opposed to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Evans 
of Colorado. 

This amendment represents a broad- 
ening of the language offered by the 
committee. The committee compromise, 
I think, is likely to carry even though 
a number of Members will continue to 
support the Flynt position. If the com- 
mittee position does prevail, then surely 
it is much better if the language includes 
North and South Vietnam as well as 
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Cambodia and Laos. This will also bring 
it into conformity with the assurance 
we received today from the minority 
leader. 

Therefore, I urge the Members to 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, and then, if they 
will, to vote for the Flynt amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Colorado 
and I hope the House will do likewise. 

He has expanded the language to 
make clear that it is the intent of Con- 
gress and the law of the land, should this 
bill pass, that no further military action 
shall take place in any of Southeast Asia 
without the President getting prior ap- 
proval of the Congress. There are purists 
in the House who see this bill as viola- 
tive of a principle of both morality and 
constitutionality. 

Whereas I do not quarrel with those 
determined to see in this bill an accom- 
modation and a compromise, which at 
this point in time is important to the 
country and to this House, let me remind 
the Members that I, with them, know 
what has gone on in terms of military 
activity in Southeast Asia and I have 
consistently opposed it for a consider- 
able period of time. I know what is going 
on in terms of military activities and 
I do not approve of it. 

I see in this bill before us a real op- 
portunity to express my support for a 
law which will terminate what is going 
on. In no way do I intend a negative 
pregnant by this action which would 
cancel out all of my previously expressed 
opposition. 

By having made the best of attempts 
in terms of precisely what now is the 
alternative and having seen that vetoed 
and having faced the inability to over- 
ride the veto, I am anxious to get on the 
books a law which clearly establishes 
the requirement for the President to come 
to the Congress for any substantial ex- 
tension of the activities which are cur- 
rently underway and which I so ve- 
hemently oppose, just as strongly morally 
as any in the House and strongly legalis- 
tically as any in the House. 

Finally, with this bill passed and be- 
hind us I believe we can get on with very 
important substantive bills yet to be 
faced some of which will continue to 
address themselves to the constitutional 
and moral issues. Others which are abso- 
lutely necessitated in terms of the con- 
tinuing ability ^f our country to operate 
effectively both as to domestic and inter- 
national questions. It is, I believe, at this 
time important to demonstrate to our 
people and to the world that this de- 
mocracy can still function. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we will pass this 
amendment and this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, 
DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. 14r. Chairman, we have 
the word of the President, as I under- 
stand it, and that of the minority leader 
that the date of August 15 applies all 
over Southeast Asia. I have always under- 
stood that Morth and South Vietnam 
were included in Southeast Asia. I can- 
ne quite see what this amendment is all 
about. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say as clearly as I can that 
so far as I am concerned, in going along 
with section 307, there is no express or 
implied approval of any bombing prior 
to that date. I find any argument on the 
other side by anybody who has been at 
any stage of the game talking about an 
early pullout from Vietnam surprisingly 
inconsistent. By saying this is the outer 
cutoff date we certainly do not approve 
anything before that date. Anybody who 
ever before said we ought to be out of 
Vietnam by a certain time cannot be said 
to have approved being in Vietnam until 
that time. They did not mean. that. 
Equally so by setting here a cutoff date 
for bombing we do not mean that we 
approve bombing until that date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr, VEY- 
SEY). 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Chairman, I see no 
problem in accepting the amendment of 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Evans). To me, it is cléarly within the 
spirit of compromise on both sides. It is 
implementation of the offer of the Presi- 
dent, extended to us this morning in the 
House by the distinguished minority lead- 
er Mr. Forp. The extension of the August 
15 cutoff date to include all of Southeast 
Asia, and that adds North and South 
Vietnam to Laos and Cambodia, 
strengthens the bill, and spells out the 
agreement. The President will, under- 
stand, sign the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no validity in the 
argument which has been raised that 
this amendment on the bill specifically 
authorizes any military activity in 
Southeast Asia. Nor do I see that this 
touches on the issue of the constitutional 
powers of the President or of the Con- 
gress. It is simply a negotiated com- 
promise of a thorny issue, and I con- 
gratulate all parties for their thoughtful 
consideration. 

I urge acceptance of the amendment 
provided a point of order is not passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr, 
Kemp). 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
EVANS). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I speak to my friends on this 
side for just a moment. Two things wor- 
ried me for many years on Vietnam. No. 
1 was, would any President, not just 
President Nixon, agree to cut it off? No. 
2 was, when? 

It seems to me we have the personal 
assurances of the minority leader that 
the President has personally spoken to 
him in agreement that he shall cease 
military activities in Southeast Asia by 
August 15. 

That satisfies me. I have been wonder- 
ing if we ever could get such an assur- 
ance. Having that assurance, I do not 
see how any of us who in the past have 
voted to cut off military action in 60 days, 
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or 120 days, can now be concerned and 
sensitive about 45 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOUNG). 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
HEINZ) 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to strongly sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. Evans). The 
amendment would include North and 
South Vietnam in the committee pro- 
hibition against American involvement 
in hostile military activity in Cambodia 
or Laos after August 15, 1973, without the 
advance and express approval of the 
Congress. 

In adding North and South Vietnam 
to the prohibition, we are materially 
and substantively reducing the likeli- 
hood that this Nation will ever again 
reinvolve itself any further in the type 
of tragic conflict that we have seen in 
Indochina for over a decade. 

As I think is clear from my colloquy a 
few moments ago with the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp), adop- 
tion of this amendment would be con- 
sistent with the expressed intent of the 
President—as stated by the minority 
leader—that the United States will not 
engage in hostilities, directly or indirect- 
ly, in any part of Indochina. As I under- 
stand the President’s position, this 
means he will sign into law a complete 
prohibition on this Nation’s military 
role in Indochina, with the prohibition 
becoming effective in just over 45 days. 

If the Evans amendment is accepted, 
we will then have an even more im- 
portant vote. We will vote on whether 
to substitute instead an immediate pro- 
hibition of the support of military ac- 
tivities, including bombing, in or over 
Laos and Cambodia. A vote against this 
amendment to be offered by Mr. FLYNT, 
is identical to voting against the better- 
known “Eagleton Amendment.” 

I have given this vote a great deal of 
serious thought. 

Five times this week I have voted for 
an immediate halt to the bombing in 
Laos and Cambodia. On Monday I twice 
supported the so-called “Eagleton 
Amendment” to H.R. 7447, the original 
supplemental appropriation bill. This in- 
cludes my voting against the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Manon). As is now his- 
tory, the “Mahon Amendment,” which 
postponed the bombing prohibition until 
September 1, 1973, was defeated on a tie 
vote, 204 for to 204 against and 1 pres- 
ent. Each of the 204 of us who voted 
against the Mahon amendment may 
truthfully consider each of our votes the 
“deciding vote”. 

Again on Tuesday, during considera- 
tion of the continuing appropriations bill, 
House Joint Resolution 636, I voted three 
times to maintain the principle of an im- 
mediate bombing halt in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Had I been present for the vote 
on Wednesday, I would have voted to 
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override the President's veto of H.R. 7447, 
the supplemental appropriations bill we 
first considered on Monday. 

But at this moment, we are confronted 
with a different and more difficult ques- 
tion. 

It is clear that it is the will of the Con- 
gress, as evidenced by the five House 
votes I referred to earlier, that U.S. mili- 
tary activities in Laos and Cambodia 
cease forthwith. On the other hand, the 
constitutionally required two-thirds ma- 
jority of both the House and Senate to 
override a presidential veto does not ex- 
ist, as signified by Wednesday’s vote. In 
effect, we are at a legislative impass that 
might be broken in one of two ways. 

The first is for the House to seek a 
way of resolving the impasse by taking a 
different road to achieve its objective. 

The second possibility the permuta- 
tions and outcome of which are unclear, 
is confrontation. This would be achieved 
by continued congressional insistence on 
an immediate halt to military action in 
Laos and Cambodia, followed by Presi- 
dential vetoes. I can imagine the con- 
tinuation of this scenario at least 
through July 15, at which point it is pos- 
sible, although not certain, that a Gov- 
ernment financial crisis would force 
capitulation of the President. 

It is argued that any change in the 
House position is a compromise, and that 
any compromise implies congressional 
sanction of an unauthorized and uncon- 
stitutional activity, namely, the con- 
tinued bombing of Cambodia. 

Certainly, the bombing of Cambodia is 
unauthorized; it is based on no treaty 
commitment to Cambodia, and therefore 
is not a constitutional exercise of the 
power of the President, even in the role 
of Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. But it is not true that any action 
this House may take today necessarily 
sanctions or implies even remotely the 
sanction of any bombing of Cambodia 
at any time. In fact, the legislative his- 
tory established this week in both the 
House and Senate establishes beyond 
any doubt whatsoever that the Congress 
does not, I repeat not, sanction any such 
actions. 

I prefer to believe instead that there 
exists the opportunity for the House to 
determine at this moment in time, a 
comprehensive policy for not only end- 
ing our military actions in Cambodia, but 
also for preventing any future unwanted 
reinvolvement of any kind in any part 
of South or North Vietnam, as well as 
Cambodia or Laos. Not only can we es- 
tablish such a policy, but based on the 
previous Giscussion here with the minor- 
ity leader, we can expect the policy to be 
signed by the President, giving it the full 
force of the law of the land. 

It is particularly important to recog- 
nize that this establishes, with cer- 
tainty, a precedent of incalculable value. 
It would establish the principle that the 
President—this President or any Presi- 
dent—must come to the Congress for ad- 
vance authorization before committing 
this Nation to a conflict that is occasion- 
ed by anything except an act of war 
against the United States. 

In the longer view, this may well be 
a precedent that we should establish 
here today without further delay. 
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It troubles me, however, that in estab- 
lishing this precedent, that the unau- 
thorized bombing of Cambodia might 
continue even one extra day. And it is 
possible by taking this action that the 
costly and deadly air attacks in Cam- 
bodia and Laos could result in being 
prolonged. 

I have thought about this possibility 
over and over during the course of 
today’s debate, and I believe that the 
actual effect of rejecting the amendment 
to be offered by Mr. FLYNT in favor of 
the alternative I have spoken to would in 
fact be otherwise. I say this for these 
reasons. 

Regardless of what date certain we set 
today, whether immediate or 45 days 
from now, the inescapable fact is 
that we will have set a definite, certain 
date for the termination of our military 
involvement. This immediately removes, 
in every case, that incentive or “pres- 
sure” that the administration contends 
it needs to negotiate an agreement with 
the parties in Cambodia. This being the 
case, the effect of bombing on the nego- 
tiations is negligible, if any, as months 
and months of previous bombing have 
not accomplished an agreement to date. 
It follows necessarily that the current 
secret Cambodian negotiations will be 
concluded independently of whether the 
bombing continues any longer. It is my 
belief that those negotiations will be con- 
cluded within the next 10 days, and in 
any event before July 15, which is the 
earliest the Congress, by brute force, 
could terminate the bombing. It is there- 
fore inconceiveable to me that there is 
any logic to the bombing continuing be- 
yond the next few days. I do concede 
that logic has rarely appeared to prevail 
in our seemingly endless involvement in 
Indochina. But for once, I think the logic 
of the situation is absolutely clear to all, 
including the Pentagon and others, that 
more bombing can only be a wasteful, 
unsupportable and possibly counter-pro- 
ductive act. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have con- 
cluded after considerable soul search- 
ing that the benefits to our Nation and 
posterity by establishing in law today 
the principle of congressional preroga- 
tive in determining so fundamental a 
question as that of war or peace out- 
weigh the risks associated with the other 
course. 

Accordingly, should the Evans amend- 
ment prevail, which I believe it should 
and will, I will vote to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. FLYNT. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE). 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, in this 
brief time I should just like to take note 
of the fact that the Congress has indeed 
already expressed itself that it would like 
the bombing and war actions to stop now, 
not 45 days from now. 

I believe we ought to at least have a 
fraction of a second to speak for those 
people who are bound to be killed in the 
next 45 days. I do not mean just Cam- 
bodians and Laotians, but Americans as 
well. 

We should point out that no grant of 
war power now exists. Our bombing pol- 
icy is illegal and inhuman. What we are 
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being asked to create today is a grant of 
war power for 45 days. 

We are being told that we must give 
belated congressional approval to the 
bombing and killing. The President is 
saying in effect “if you will withdraw 
your objection to my bombing—and help 
me bomb for 45 more days—then I will 
stop.” We are told that we must join the 
lawbreaking and killing in order to 
finally stop it. It is a shameful sugges- 
tion—Executive blackmail. 

I would hope we would not surrender. 
I believe we ought to stand firm and in- 
sist that the bombing stop now. We have 
no right to take the lives of those that 
will be killed by American military ef- 
forts during the next 45 days. I implore 
my colleagues—iet us stop the killing 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Ms. ABZUG). 

(By unanimous consent, Ms. Aszuc 
yielded her time to Mr. GIAIMO) . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
GIAIMO). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, in the 
spirit of compromise I also will change 
my mind and support the amendment, 
but I should like to read a press release 
clipping that just came off the wire, 
that says: 

Other war critics, including Sens. Clifford 
P. Case, R-NJ., and Frank Church, D-Idaho, 
were said to be agreeable to the Aug. 15 
date—but only if it applies to all of Indo- 
china, the two Vietnams as well as Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The White House reportedly was willing 
to accept Aug. 15—but only for Laos and 
Cambodia—leaving its hands free for any 
possible future US. military action in North 
and South Vietnam. 


So Iam not quite sure where the House 
and the other body stand at the moment, 
vis-a-vis each other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the report of the conversations between 
the minority side and the President and 
the assurances of the minority leader, 
I will not oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. Evans). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FLYNT 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: Page 57, 
line 21, Strike out all of section 307 and 
insert a new section 307, as follows: 

Sec. 307. None of the funds herein appro- 
priated under this Act or heretofore appro- 
priated under any other act may be ex- 
pended to support directly or indirectly 
combat activities in, over or from off the 
shores of Cambodia or in or over Laos by the 
US. forces. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment pursuant to the rule which 
brings this second supplemental appro- 
priation to the floor of the House today. 
I offer it in continuing good faith because 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have the right to decide by 
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their vote whether they want this war to 
stop now or to continue for 45 more 
days. 

Mr. Chairman, to adopt section 307 as 
it appears in the bill will amount to 
ratifying everything that has gone on 
in Southeast Asia during the past 9 years 
and would amount to an unlimited dec- 
laration of war from now until August 15, 
1973. A declaration of war against whom? 
Against whom are we continuing to fight 
in Cambodia and Laos and for what pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Chairman, the bombing that is go- 
ing on in Southeast Asia today is un- 
doubtedly as intensive as it has ever been 
at any time during the entire period of 
this tragic military involvement by 
U.S. forces on the peninsula of Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is wrong to con- 
tinue this war after August 15, it is wrong 
to continue it 1 hour beyond today. 

I recognize that certain statements 
have been made by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader here today, whose word, of 
course, I always respect and accept with- 
out hesitation or reluctance. If we are to 
accept this so-called compromise, make 
no mistake about it, the language of 
section 307 in the bill is no compromise 
at all. It is an admission that previous 
efforts to stop this tragic war have been 
a mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that my amend- 
ment will be adopted. If the other body 
sees fit to put in the language of section 
307, then we could come back to con- 
ference perhaps within a matter of hours 
and resolve this thing once and for all. 
I hope that the House will stand by the 
position which it has consistently taken 
since May 10. This bill passed the House 
on May 10 of this year, and it was stalled 
in conference for 2 to 3 weeks before it 
was ever brought back to the House of 
Representatives for vote on a conference 
report. When the conference report was 
brought back in disagreement, the House 
rejected a motion which was almost 
identical to the one which is contained 
in section 307 today. 

The House spoke very clearly then and 
subsequently spoke even more clearly, 
when the veto message came back, by a 
vote of 241 to 173, and the House position 
was again affirmed. 

The language of my amendment would 
have been offered on May 10, 1973, when 
we first had this bill before us, but it was 
clearly legislation on an appropriation 
bill and therefore would have been ruled 
out of order. Today we have this lan- 
guage before us made specifically in or- 
der by the rule which brings this appro- 
priation bill to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
House will recognize section 307 as what 
it is; it is by no means a compromise in 
the true sense of the word but, rather, 
it is a surrender by the legislative branch 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment at a time when the people of the 
United States would stand behind the 
legislative branch of the Government if 
it adopts my amendment here today. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 
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He is correct; to adopt this amend- 
ment is to give sanction to a war for an 
interim period of six long and bloody and 
costly weeks. We have not previously 
given that approval. We have done many 
foolish things in this body. The Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution is a monument to the 
foolishness of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the other body making up 
the Congress of the United States. But 
at this moment we ought to, if it calls 
for giving up the break for the 4th of 
July, if it calis for a Saturday session or 
a Monday session or a Tuesday session, 
still we ought to say to the President on 
this point, “Mr. President, we will not 
surrender to you.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are the House of 
Representatives. We here speak for the 
people and we here have accountability 
to the people. The people by every de- 
vice have shown how very repugnant to 
them is the continuation of this war 
even for 1 additional day. We should not 
permit it. 

It is not the first time that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress have disagreed. I 
recall one time where we took a bill 
back to President Eisenhower in almost 
identical form three times. Twice it was 
vetoed and the third time it was signed 
into law. 

This is a time when we should con- 
sider carefully the veto message and then 
send back our strong and our loud voice, 
“Mr. President, we do not concur.” 

The mere fact of the inability to over- 
ride and in effect the unwillingness of 
the overwhelming majority to subscribe 
to a doctrine of minority government 
whereby the support of one-third only of 
one House is given and the President 
himself overrides the will of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people continues 
to contribute to the instability of the 
dollar around the globe and continues to 
destroy the credibility of this Nation and 
continues to drain its resources at a time 
when the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions is grappling with some of the most 
monumental fiscal problems ever con- 
fronted. During these 6 weeks we can 
drop another $36 million. 

How tiny an amount that seems in 
context with the military program. How 
large it seems in context with human- 
oriented programs. 

I think this House ought to examine 
its conscience. It ought to be firm in its 
convictions. It ought to be willing to 
stay here until hell freezes over to pre- 
vent a continuation of all senseless 
slaughter of people. We will accomplish 
not one thing by their destruction. 

I recall vividly in October of last year 
when the word leaked out that we had 
peace. I recall the days that went on 
and on and on, until December, waiting 
for the signing of an agreement by Dr. 
Kissinger. And I recall now, on the third 
protocol, how elusive that peace has be- 
come, that absolute peace. 

But I do know that we here today have 
the power to terminate this senseless 
war, this war we are not committed to 
win, nor have we been committed to win 
for many years. Let us stop it now. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words, and I rise in support of 
the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think we are victims 
today of a draw play. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp) 
says the President says that the war will 
end on August 15. I was always told by 
my daddy never to trust verbal agree- 
ments, because there are so many differ- 
ent ways of fudging on them, you know, 
no matter how honest and decent the 
people are. 

Remember, furthermore, that men are 
going to die between now and August 15, 
and Congress is going to be asked today 
to authorize that, however implicitly. 

You say it is not an authorization, but 
supposing you, as a father, said to your 
daughter, “Your allowance will be cut 
off if you have improper relations with 
that young man after August 15.” Would 
not she be able to interpret this as some 
kind of sanction of her misbehavior be- 
tween now and then? 

The gentleman from Mississippi says 
that if this bill does not pass the war 
will go on. But, remember, the House 
has passed a continuing resolution, which 
the Senate is almost certain to take, and 
under the terms of which, whether it 
passes or not, no money can be spent. 

We have been told a lot about the need 
for the funds in the second supplemen- 
tal. We were told we absolutely had to 
have the money. My office just this morn- 
ing contacted Miss O’Hanian, Deputy 
Chief Disbursing Officer of the Treasury, 
who has told me that not a single agency 
has called to say that it has no funds 
to pay operating expenses as a result of 
the veto of the second supplemental. So 
we were told one thing 6 weeks ago and 
it has never come to pass. 

Mr. Brazier, the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Comptroller, had said in 
early May that if the Department of De- 
fense did not receive transfer authority 
in the second supplémental the DOD 
would have to “Stand down forces, make 
major reductions in scheduled training, 
freeze personnel enlistments and promo- 
tions.” However, today when my of- 
fice called Mr. Brazier’s office, the Spe- 
cial Assistant was unable to say that a 
single one of these “drastic actions” had 
been taken. 

What kind of credibility is this? We 
are being asked to authorize a war to 
continue for 45 days when we do not even 
know what the war is all about. We are 
fighting the little Communist with our 
left arm; we are helping the big Com- 
munist with our right arm, feeding them, 
giving them grain and technical help, and 
we are embracing—or at least the Presi- 
dent is—the top Communist with both 
arms. For this kind of a war we are ask- 
ing young men to risk giving up the only 
lives they are ever going to live. I support 
this move of the gentleman from Georgia 
to end this bombing now. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Flynt amendment. I should like to tell 
the Members a little story about another 
alleged understanding with the White 
House back in 1964. In 1964 when the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution was before the 
Senate, Senator NELSON of Wisconsin, 
was going to offer an amendment to make 
clear that no language in that Tonkin 
resolution would imply that we could 
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send large numbers of men and arms to 
Vietnam. Later he withdrew that amend- 
ment and voted for the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, because of good faith assur- 
ances which he received from Senator 
FULBRIGHT, who was the spokesman for 
the administration on the floor at that 
time that the amendment was not 
needed, and that it was the position of 
the administration that the language of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in no way 
implied that the Congress would be en- 
dorsing the use of large numbers of 
troops in Vietnam. Those assurances were 
given in good faith by Senator FULBRIGHT. 

What we are being asked to do here 
today is to buy a second so-called un- 
derstanding with the White House, which 
is not in writing. There is no way that I 
would accept any agreement with the 
White House on this issue, be that man a 
Democrat or Republican, unless that 
message was in writing in a message 
which was sent directly to this House and 
signed by the President. 

It has been suggested by the chairman 
of this committee that there is a time 
for compromise and that the true states- 
men are the people who know when to 
compromise. I would suggest to the 
Members that true statesmen also know 
when to stand, and this is a time to 
stand. This is not a time to state for the 
first time that we will give the President 
authority to bomb in Cambodia. 

I urge the Members’ support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is time to let 
my friends on the other side of the 
Chamber in on a secret. They won. They 
have won. This is not a measure which 
extends the war. There is a war going on 
right now. This is a measure which says 
that the war is going to be over. You won. 
Would you rather keep fighting than 
win? Why in the world would anybody 
not accept this amendment? Look at 
what you won. Not only are we not going 
to take any military action over Laos and 
Cambodia after August 15, but not over 
North or South Vietnam either. 

In my opinion, the President has gone 
the whole way to agree with the Congress 
of the United States after August 15. Ac- 
tually, of course, we are being asked to 
take the word of the President of the 
United States on two things. One is 
that he actually means this—and I have 
every reason to believe that he does— 
and also that there is a good reason why 
we should not end the bombing today, 
which would end on August 15. 

Mr. Chairman, the track record of the 
President is pretty good insofar as ne- 
gotiations on wars are concerned. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers again that we had 548,000 people 
fighting in Southeast Asia not too long 
ago. I would like to point out to the 
Members again that there is no war that 
involves Americans in North or South 
Vietnam today. I would like to point out 
to the Members again also that there are 
negotiations to end the war in Cambodia 
and hopefully to establish a government 
in that country which is capable of main- 
taining the peace. You gentlemen have 
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won, so there is not any reason why we 
should not proceed to a vote on the 
amendment and a vote on the bill, send it 
to the other body and get on with it. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I assure the gentleman 
I intend to oppose the present amend- 
ment and support the bill as brought to 
the floor with section 307, to end the 
bombing. i 

Mr. Chairman, in this hour of con- 
stitutional crisis, and of a very real con- 
frontation between the legislative and 
executive branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, there is presented in the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill 
(H.R. 9055) an opportunity to resolve 
the differences between the President 
and the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am committed to a 
position to end the bombing and other 
combat activities by American forces in 
Southeast Asia. This measure—as now 
presented—contains a firm and unequiv- 
ocal assurance that all of such Ameri- 
can combat activities will be ended on 
or before August 15. In addition, we have 
a commitment from the President of the 
United States that no combat activities 
will be undertaken in Laos or Cambodia 
after that date without express authority 
of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion section 
307 of the pending bill, coupled with the 
assurances given by the President, pro- 
vide a constructive and rational resolu- 
tion of the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves today. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my further posi- 
tion that enactment of this legislation 
will enable us to meet our obligations— 
as set forth in the numerous categories 
covered in this crucial approriations 
bill. Accordingly, enactment of this 
measure as well as the continuing reso- 
lution which provides the funds for other 
Federal activities and obligations—is es- 
sential to the orderly conduct of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, by voting today on 
H.R. 9055 in the form as presented to the 
House, we can meet our constitutional 
responsibilities with respect to the fiscal 
management of our Government—and 
also to prohibit the use of American 
combat forces—at an early date in a 
continuing military conflict to which the 
people of our Nation are strongly op- 
posed. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
just in a spirit of levity, we have been 
discussing this for several weeks. I see 
many Members here standing for rec- 
ognition. I was going to ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and other amendments should end 
by August 15, but I will withhold that. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 
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Mr. ADDABSO. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleague has said we have won, but all 
we have won is “no other funds hereto- 
fore appropriated.” We have not gone 
as far as “any funds which will be in a 
continuing resolution which goes be- 
yond the end of July.” 

Mr. RHODES. I think my friend, the 
gentleman from New York, knows full 
well when this formula is established 
that the same formula will be used in 
the continuing resolution and on the 
debt limit, too. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I would ask the gen- 
tleman, if he is a conferee will he sup- 
port this language in the continuing res- 
olution? 

Mr. RHODES. I give the gentleman 
my word, if T am a conferee I will. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, do we un- 
derstand the commitment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to August 
15 no matter what the legislation says? 

Mr. RHODES. I was not asked to say 
anything about what the President of 
the United States said. 

Mr. YATES. That is what the gentle- 
man just answered. 

Mr. RHODES. No. The gentleman 
asked me what I would do as a conferee 
and I told him. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join the gentleman from Arizona 
and others in opposition to the Flynt 
amendment, as now pending. 

I suspect it will be said, in some quar- 
ters, that my present position on the 
Flynt amendment—when taken together 
with my present intention to vote for the 
expanded antibombing language as now 
contained in section 307 of the bill, rep- 
resents a shift in my previously expressed 
opposition to further combat operations 
by U.S. forces in Southeast Asia, as evi- 
denced by both my past votes and state- 
ments. 

There are some who will see my deci- 
sions, today, in that light—but I would 
urge them to first carefully consider the 
drastically and, indeed, dramatically 
changed situation that pertains here in 
this Chamber this afternoon. 

Before addressing myself further to 
that situation, I would like to make men- 
tion of the fact that—until an hour or so 
ago—it had been my firm intention to 
attempt to help us arrive at a viable and 
reasonable compromise of the differences 
that divide President and Congress on 
this issue by offering an amendment to 
section 307 of the committee bill which 
would have changed the effective date 
of the bombing prohibition from August 
15, 1973, to August 1, 1973. Although the 
remarks I had prepared in support of 
such an amendment do not now pertain, 
since I do not now intend to offer such 
an amendment, those remarks do help 
explain my reasoning on this whole, com- 
plex problem facing us as of this morn- 
ing and, thus, further help explain my 
subsequent decisions this afternoon. 

I would have begun those remarks by 
attempting to describe the situation fac- 
ing us—as I saw it—in these words: 

Mr. Chairman—my colleagues—from near- 
ly every vantage point these are dark days for 
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this Nation; and it is fair to state we stand 
at this moment on the brink of its worst 
serious Constitutional crisis since the days 
immediately preceding the outbreak of our 
Civil War. 


Those words still certainly apply—al- 
though it is now my hope that, in light 
of the action we prepare to take here in 
a few moments, that constitutional crisis 
may now be averted. In any event—since, 
for the moment, whether or not such 
proves to be the case still depends on 
action to follow in the other body—after 
saying I was primarily directing my in- 
tended remarks at those of you who 
voted, as I did, against Chairman Ma- 
HON’s motion on Monday to defer until 
September 1 the effect of the antibomb- 
ing language inserted in the first version 
of this supplemental appropriation bill, 
I intended to make these further ob- 
servations: 

Although I agree with those others who 
have argued that the pending Continuing 
Resolution is probably the best vehicle on 
which to fight out this issue, this is still the 
issue that divides us—and further divides 
the Congress from the President—and there 
can be no doubt that whatever action we 
take on this issue, now, will set the pattern 
for its disposition on both that Continuing 
Resolution, when it comes back to us, and 
on such other vehicles as may be affected. 

Mr. Chairman, we are rapidly painting our- 
selves into separate corners on this issue— 
with few brush strokes remaining on either 
side. On one hand, we have the Majority 
Leader in the other body vowing to attach 
an immediate bombing ban to every bill com- 
ing before him until, as he puts it, ‘. . . the 
will of the people prevails.’ On the other 
hand, we have a beleaguered but determined 
President clinging to his position that any 
bombing ban could ‘cripple or destroy’ his 
diplomatic efforts to achieve a cease-fire be- 
tween contending forces in Cambodia. The 
final element in the equation that spells out 
‘deadlock,’ is the existence in this body of a 
dedicated one-third-plus-one—or more—bloc 
of votes sufficient to sustain any and all 
Presidential vetoes of measures containing 
bombing bans unacceptable to the President. 


Finally, after having thus attempting 
to describe the seriousness of the stale- 
mate we were walking into, I intended to 
use these words to detail our options and 
our attitude toward them: 

Our options have dwindled down to two. 
We—President and Congress, that is—can 
continue on our present courses until we 
bring, and not many days off now, the whole 
structure of our Federal government crash- 
ing down upon us. Or, we can work to- 
gether—and I stress together—to fashion a 
viable and reasonable compromise of our 
differences on this issue in order to avoid 
such a national disas*-r. 

This Republic has withstood a good deal 
of battering in the past but one has to won- 
der—given our present situation—if it could 
withstand the additional kind of burden 
some of us seem prepared to load upon it. 

It is all well and good to thunder our chal- 
lenges down Pennsylvania Avenue about the 
“will of the people” or to declare that we are 
standing on “principle” in that, to provide 
the President with any additional time, would 
be to “condone the bombing,” and I suspect 
those kinds of speeches are far more fun to 
deliver than this, which I trust will be ac- 
cepted as a plea for reason. 


Mr. Chairman, I then intended to end 
that “plea for reason”—and argument 
in support of my intended amendment— 
by saying further that I was heartened 
by the new willingness on the part of the 
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President to compromise with us, as evi- 
denced by his spokesmen’s advance of a 
45-day deferral date as opposed to the 
earlier 60-day one, and I was prepared to 
urge that Congress must now be equally 
willing to compromise. 

Then, it would have been my argu- 
ment that, on any issue as deeply divisive 
as this one—and on which competing 
points of view were so badly polarized— 
I felt it necessary that the contestants 
meet eac: other half way. In support of 
that point of view, I would have said: 

The President wants—and, by his lights, 
needs—time. He has now indicated that some 
forty-five days will suffice. It is unclear 
what is so magical about forty-five days, so 
I think it has to be asked—particularly in 
view of the more-difficult situation in the 
other body—if thirty days would not equally 
suffice. 

Hence, I offer this amendment to defer the 
effect of the anti-bombing language now 
presented to us until after August 1, 1973, in 
lieu of August 15, 1973. I urge its careful 
consideration, for I believe it is the best way 
out of our dilemma one can possbly hope 
for from whatever point of view. And, if it 
is adopted in this body, I would further urge 
that we here and now commit ourselves to 
hold to such date in whatever negotiations 
may subsequently ensue regarding the same 
with the other body. 


My final intended remarks would have 
closed with a plea to “let us have done 
with arguments over who is ‘right’ and 
who is ‘wrong’ on this issue,” and with 
the further argument that “the para- 
mount need—the overriding issue—is 
now that of insuring the continuity of 
the Government in and for this Nation.” 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, the reve- 
lations by the minority leader earlier 
this afternoon of the new disposition on 
the part of the President to consider 
what clearly appears to be “the will of 
the people” on the question of further 
US. combat operations in Southeast 
Asia; of his disposition to accept that 
will, even if only after a further period of 
not to exceed 45 days of such operations; 
and—most importantly—of his disposi- 
tion to move us back closer to constitu- 
tional government in that he has agreed, 
through the minority leader, not to re- 
new military operations of any kind in 
Southeast Asia after August 15 without 
first consulting with Congress, all repre- 
sent substantial concessions on the part 
of the President of a nature sufficient to 
encourage me to accept that as a “trade- 
off” against the additional 15 days of 
possible bombing raids in Cambodia that 
Iam prepared to give him. 

I have already been asked by the news 
media: “Does that now mean that I ‘con- 
done’ such bombing?” To that question, 
my answer has been, “No’—in further 
explanation of which I have sought to 
point out that such bombing is now go- 
ing on; that, despite my past and, es- 
pecially, my recent votes designed to end 
it, those votes—given the situation I ear- 
lier described—have not been, and ap- 
parently will not be, enough. 

I long ago learned, here, that as wiser 
heads than mine have noted, “Politics is 
the art of the possible.” Put another way, 
the older I get the more clearly I under- 
stand the fact that life, itself, is a succes- 
sion of “tradeoffs”—of compromise, in 
one fashion of another, not with one’s 
basic principles but of a sort designed to 
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achieve one’s basic purposes. Nowhere 
does that lesson become clearer than 
here, in the Halls of Congress. 

In any event, Mr. Chairman, I tend 
to believe that today is, after its own 
fashion, destined to be a historic day. 
We have here reached, I believe, at long 
last, our final, and determinative, votes 
on the issue of the war in Southeast 
Asia—an issue that has for so long di- 
vided and polarized public attitudes in 
this Nation, and for so long exacerbated 
relations as between President and Con- 
gress, and equally for so long restricted 
our common and collective ability to 
concentrate on other, more important 
issues upon the wise resolution of which 
more clearly rests she future of this Na- 
tion and its citizens. 

I further think—and am most happy 
to express the thought—that today 
marks the specific end of the war in 
Southeast Asia for the people of the 
United States; and, in reflection, it seems 
to matter less that its actual ending has 
been possibly put off for some 45 days, 
yet, than that the necessity to end it has 
finally been accepted by all concerned. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us now put be- 
hind us—finally—the scars and trau- 
mas of this long and difficult decade and 
set our faces, hopefully, toward a new 
and better day. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word and I rise in sup- 
port of the Flynt amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not buy an 
automobile or a radio without seeing a 
written warranty. I do not propose to 
buy a war in that way. 

What is going to happen if the Flynt 
amendment fails? We shall then have 
ratified 45 more days of bombing. What 
are the consequences of that? 

Consequence No. 1, I would expect that 
the President would continue, renew, 
and perhaps even intensify the bombing, 
in its full destruction and violence. 

Consequence No, 2. The people against 
whom this bombing is ostensibly di- 
rected, the Communists of one sort or 
another, are in the tradition of soldiers 
who know that if they can only hold 
out for 45 days they have got it made, 
and they are going to make a retrograde 
movement to the rear, to Laos or North 
Vietnam or wherever they can find a 
hole, so they do not get hurt. 

Consequence No. 3. The old men and 
the women and the children of Cambodia 
who cannot make that retrograde move- 
ment to the rear are going to find them- 
selves killed and maimed and wounded 
as in the past. 

I am perfectly willing to be here on 
the Fourth of July if that is the price of 
not continuing the bombing. 

I usually make a Fourth of July speech 
at home which has a great deal of talk 
about “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident” and about “a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind.” I think both 
can be perfectly relevant here on the 
floor next Wednesday, if that is the way 
it is going to be. We can link them up 
with the principle of stopping the bomb- 
ing now. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the Mem- 
bers of this body are anxious to proceed 
to a vote on the issue. However, I feel it 
incumbent upon myself to announce my 
position, because I assured the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT) when 
we came into the Chamber earlier this 
afternoon, that I was prepared to sup- 
port his amendment, as indeed I did on 
yesterday in the Rules Committee when 
I was among those who voted for a rule 
that would make it in order to give him 
an opportunity to offer that amendment. 

However, I feel that after listening to 
the assurances of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader in which, after personally 
consulting with the President of the 
United States, that he has given us what 
I think is a very fundamental and his- 
toric shift in the attitude of the Presi- 
dent on the question of the role of Con- 
gress in ending hostilities in Southeast 
Asia. The assurance that the President 
will come back to this body—to this Con- 
gress on or after that date set forth in 
section 307 to seek any further author- 
ization that might be needed to carry 
out hostilities, impels me to the judg- 
ment that I am warranted this after- 
noon in doing what I said I would not 
earlier do. That is, to support this com- 
promise as contained in section 307 of 
the bill before us and as worked out by 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not an easy deci- 
sion for me to make, believe me. It is a 
matter over which I have agonized in 
recent days for many hours, because of 
the conviction to which I have come 
that on constitutional grounds, once the 
agreement of January 27 was reached, 
once the prisoners were sent home and 
our troops were withdrawn, that there 
was in fact no constitutional basis for 
the President to continue hostilities in 
Southeast Asia. 

However, I feel that in the longer view 
of history that I must take in this Cham- 
ber this afternoon, we have now suc- 
ceeded in convincing the President of 
the United States, the administration, 
that it will be necessary for them, 45 
days hence, to come before the Congress 
and get that advance authorization be- 
fore any hostilities are continued. I 
think that is a concession. I think that 
is the kind of substantive change in 
policy that can convince me that I ought 
to compromise in this matter. I do not 
sanction the bombing of Cambodia. How- 
ever, I know of no quicker and more ef- 
fective way of finally terminating those 
hostilities than to establish this cutoff 
date. 

I would also agree with the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. Ruopes) that more 
is involved than simply the funds that 
are carried in this particular bill. If the 
principle for which the distinguished 
chairman of the committee (Mr. MAHON) 
has argued is adopted, that the August 15 
compromise be accepted, then I under- 
stand that the conferees on the debt 
ceiling bill are willing to go back to con- 
ference and try to import that same prin- 
ciple of compromise into that bill. That 
is a bill we do need. We may be able 
to get along without the funds in this 
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supplemental appropriations bill. How- 
ever, on the 30th of June the present 
temporary debt ceiling expires. I under- 
stand every week the Treasury has to 
issue at least $4.2 billion worth of 90- 
and 180-day bills to refinance the debt 
of this Government. We simply then, 
I think, would be faced with an intol- 
erable situation. After June 30, 1973 if 
we cannot separate this controversy over 
the war in Cambodia from the clear 
necessity of getting a bill passed that 
will extend the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, much as I am opposed 
to the war in Cambodia and Southeast 
Asia, I believe that for all of these rea- 
sons and because I think those of us 
who voted to override the Presidential 
veto of this bill the other day were suc- 
cessful in some measure in bringing 
about a change in attitude and proclaim- 
ing a willingness to compromise and a 
willingness by the administration to con- 
cede that this Congress must affirma- 
tively act, before further hostilities in 
Southeast Asia are undertaken, I am go- 
ing to be willing this afternoon to vote 
for section 307 and support the commit- 
tee on the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, there is no way that this 
amendment can get through the other 
body. The other body is not going to 
capitulate on a debt ceiling or anything 
else. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in reply to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I was told a few minutes 
ago that the distinguished junior Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
among those who were leading an effort 
in that body to try to secure acceptance 
of the August 15 compromise. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, we have the word from the 
majority leader of the other body that 
there is no way they wili capitulate for 
even 1 hour. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we have to make the effort. 
I would simply repeat in closing that I 
think the effort has to be made. Those of 
us who have with great difficulty taken a 
position in opposition to our own Presi- 
dent now have some assurance that we 
can look forward to the situation with 
greater hope that the powers and pre- 
rogatives of this Congress with respect to 
the warmaking power will be supported. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GROSS TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FLYNT 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
FLYNT). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment Offered By Mr. Gross To The 
Amendment Offered By Mr. FLYNT: Strike out 
“in, over or from off the shores of Cambodia 
or in or over Laos”, and insert “in, over or 
from any other sovereign state”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would make the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia read as follcws: 

None of the funds herein appropriated 
under this Act or heretofore appropriated 
under any other act may be expended to 
support directly or indirectly combat activi- 
ties in, over or from any other sovereign 
state by United States Forces. 


I offer this amendment to give the 
Members of the House the opportunity 
to go all the way and not just piecemeal. 
There is a dangerous situation in the 
Middle East that could erupt at any time. 
I simply think that any legislation here 
today in the nature of that offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia should be 
made to cover possible contingencies in 
addition to Laos and Cambodia. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of my 
amendment and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 57, noes 346, 
not voting 30, as follows: 


[Roll No. 313] 


Baker 
Bennett 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex, 
Conlan 
Davis, Wis. 
Dickinson 
Fascell 
Findley 
Forsythe 
Froehlich 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Gross 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Hanrahan 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boges 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 


Bray 
Breckinridge 


AYES—57 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo, 
Jones, Okla, 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Leggett 

Long, Md. 
McClory 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 

Miller 
Montgomery 
Mosher 


NOES—346 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 


Cochran 


Moss 
Parris 
Poage 
Rarick 
Riegle 
Rousselot 
St Germain 
Saylor 
Skubitz 
Snyder 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor, Mo. 
Towell, Nev, 
Wampler 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, M1. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
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du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 


y 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


William D, 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 


Og: 
Holifield 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 


McCloskey 
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McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 


Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 


Mink 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 
Price, Ill, 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
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Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Stanton, 
J. Wiliam 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Ga. 
Young, fil. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—30 


Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Beil 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Clark 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Duncan 
Fisher 
Fuqua 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Patman 
Rooney, N.Y, 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Staggers 
Teague, Tex. 


. Thompson, N.J. 


Tiernan 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 


So the amendment to the amendment 


was rejected. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Ruopes) raised a question 
which I think is entitled to an answer. 

In 1968 one of the worst of many hor- 
rors of this war took place at a time 
when the Congress and most of the peo- 
ple in the country did not even know of 
its occurrence. 

I am referring to the terrible happen- 
ings at a place called Mylai. When I read 
about it in the magazines and news- 
papers, I tried to recall what I was doing 
in March of 1968 at the time that ter- 
rible tragedy occurred. I realized that I 
spent that week skiing with my family, 
out at Vail, Colo. It has haunted me ever 
since that at a time when death and 
destruction were being rained down on 
a small country and on innocent people, 
and even though I had publicly protested 
the war, I was out enjoying myself and 
not doing everything in my power to 
stop it. 

Today we know what is happening in 
Cambodia. Not one American has ever 
been subjected to a raid by strategic 
bombers dropping bombs from 50,000 
feet. If they had, and if Members of this 
House had been subjected to that, they 
might have a different feeling about ci- 
vilians being subjected to unseen terror 
from the skies. 

I cannot go home and enjoy the Fourth 
of July recess having voted to continue 
the rain of death and destruction, the 
immoral rain, since there is no meaning- 
ful justification for it, for 1 more hour. 
That is the reason why I cannot vote for 
this so-called compromise, which is, in 
fact, no compromise at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Flynt amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 days ago I became a 
certified “enemy” of the White House. 

Messages and telegrams of congratu- 
lations have poured into my office. 

Friends and foes have told me that my 
re-election on November 5, 1974—16 
months from next Tuesday—is now 
assured. 

Only 18 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have been certified as 
“enemies” of the White House. Con- 
sistent with its racist policies in other 
areas of its activities the White House 
has two lists of Members of the House— 
one white and one black. 

I was pleased to note that the White 
House regularly updates this list of its 
“enemies.” 

Although I cannot guarantee any of 
my colleagues that they will be placed 
on the enemy list if they vote to termi- 
nate the bombing in Cambodia today I 
can guarantee them that if they vote for 
the President’s policy, they run the risk 
of being placed on another list, as yet 
unrevealed of “friends” of the White 
House. 

Woe to the Member of Congress who 
is unlucky enough to turn up on the list 
of the “friends” of the White House! 

I feel fairly certain that if any Mem- 
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ber of the House changed his position 
today and voted to allow the President 
6 more weeks of bombing in Cambodia 
he would have a very good chance indeed 
of having his name added to the list of 
“friends” of the White House. .~ 

I am opposed to 6 more weeks of bomb- 
ing. I am opposed to 6 more days of 
bombing. I am opposed to 6 more hours 
of bombing. I am opposed to 6 more 
minutes or 6 more seconds of bombing. 

The monstrous proposition offered to 
us by the Appropriations Committee is 
not a “compromise.” It is a request for 
a license to bomb for 45 more days in 
exchange for some promise that the 
White House will not veto this bill. 

I hope that all friends and enemies 
of the White House will reject this sordid 
and gross proposition. 

If you are interested in being re- 
elected 14 months from next Tuesday I 
urge you to aspire by your vote today 
to get your name on the list of the 
“enemies” of the White House! 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous ennsent that all debate on 
the Flynt amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 2:45 o’clock. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I was recognized be- 
fore the chairman got to his feet. Will 
this limitation come out of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole always pro- 
tects the right of the chairman of the 
committee which brings in the bill being 
considered on the floor. The Chair did 
not see the chairman when he looked at 
the gentleman prior to recognizing the 
chairman. The Chair was protecting the 
chairman's right to be helpful to the 
Committee of the Whole in discussing 
this bill. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, I am not 
complaining but I am just wondering 
whether the limitation is going to affect 
my 5 minutes or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Texas. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a moment ago I voted 
here against an amendment offered by 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, in spite of the fact that in many 
respects I sympathized with the gentle- 
man and sympathized with his amend- 
ment. If I had’ been free in my thinking 
to merely follow my inclinations, I might 
well have gone along with the gentleman, 
but I voted “no” because it seemed to me 
that, regardless of how I might feel in 
my heart, it was really not responsible to 
determine long-range, worldwide policy 
for this Government on an amendment 
offered on the spur of the moment to an 
appropriation measure. I do not really 
think it is responsible to co that on even 
such a provision as section 307 to this 
appropriation bill, and yet I am support- 
ing section 307 in the committee’s bill 
today. 

On a number of occasions I have taken 
the well and expressed the point of view 
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that we should not determine national 
policy that way, and a great many times 
I have said we should not have a cutoff 
date because it did not make sense, be- 
cause we are just telling the other side 
they should keep going until then, and 
then they are home free. 

Yet today I am supporting that posi- 
tion. Why? Beeause I think I can see 
reality. The American people are tired 
of bombing in Cambodia. I am tired of 
bombing in Cambodia. Everybody is 
tired of bombing in Cambodia. It goes 
against our grain; it lies heavy on our 
conscience. And we have reached that 
point in this situation; but there are 
some folks over here, apparently, who 
cannot see reality yet. 

As the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
RuopeEs) said, they have won, and they 
do not seem to care. Why, the same peo- 
ple who are supporting the Flynt amend- 
ment talked here for years about setting 
a cutoff date, and now we are setting a 
cutoff date and they are voting against 
it. That is exactly what is happening 
here this afternoon, these Members are 
willing to jeopardize everything accom- 
plished to date in Vietnam. They will not 
let the President have 6 weeks to perfect 
the peace. The Members here probably 
remember the old story about the farmer 
and his mule. The farmer used to take 
a 2 by 4 and hit the mule over the head 
right between the eyes. When they asked 
him why, he said the only reason he did 
it was to get the mule’s attention. 

I recognize reality in this situation and 
I am for the committee bill and I am 
against this Flynt amendment; and I 
just hope my friends over here, some of 
them, will recognize it too and not act 
like the mule. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 2:50 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members standing 
at the time the unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered will be recog- 
nized for approximately 1 minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. Aszuc). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ADDABBO 
yielded his time to Ms. ABZUG.) 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
only body which has the power to use 
the appropriation process to determine 
whether there should be war. This is, if 
we accede to this “compromise,” the 
first time we are approving the war in 
Cambodia. Instead of just using the ap- 
propriation power totally and cleanly 
to stop the war, we are ceding a larger 
power, the power to declare war, which 
belongs only to the House cf Repre- 
sentatives and not to the President. 

By giving this August 15 date, we are 
giving power for war to the President. 
This is a power he does not have under 
the Constitution. It is a power that the 
people do not want him to have. It is a 
power that he will use to kill many in- 
nocent people. 

I believe that all of the discussion 
which has taken place here on the floor 
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is really quite irrelevant. Representa- 
tions have been made about what the 
President may have said, about what 
some officials of the State Department 
may have said, and yet we in the House 
have had only one message from the 
President, and that was the veto mes- 
sage earlier this week on the Eagleton 
amendment which is the only written, 
direct word that the President has given 
us on the question of how he feels about 
this war. He has suggested that he be- 
lieves that it would be “tragic” if con- 
gressional action were to undo the ef- 
forts that he has made to continue this 
war in Cambodia. 

This compromise has a very interest- 
ing aspect, and that is that it would run 
out on August 15, right in the middle of 
our summer recess. You will all recall 
that congressional recesses are Mr. 
Nixon’s favorite time for precipitous 
action, as any possible counteraction of 
a unified nature is impossible until we 
reconvene. For example, the illegal and 
inhuman bombing of North Vietnam 
last fall took place during the hiatus 
between the 2d session of the 92d Con- 
gress and the Ist session of the 93d. 

A look back into history provides some 
interesting suggestions as to Mr. Nixon’s 
next move. In 1964, we had the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident, in which two U.S. war- 
ships were allegedly attacked off the 
coast of North Vietnam. This allegation 
later turned out to be false, but if pro- 
vided the pretext for the longest, most 
costly war in our history, a war utterly 
without justification. 

In 1939, Polish troops allegedly crossed 
the German-Polish border to attack a 
German radio station. This allegation 
also turned out to be false, but it pro- 
vided the pretext for Adolf Hitler’s inva- 
sion of Poland and the beginning of 
World War IT. 

I am not an alarmist by nature, but I 
am alarmed by what I see proposed here 
today. I fully expect to hear, at some 
point between now and August 15, some 
claim of provocation reminiscent of the 
Gulf of Tonkin incident or the Polish 
border incident. 

I urge you not to fall into this trap. I 
urge you to stand firm against this 
trickery and to agree to the Flynt 
amendment, for those who do not heed 
the past are condemned to repeat it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Flynt amendment 
and ask the Members to think with me 
about what section 307 of the Appropria- 
tion bill does. Whether or not a Member 
is for the war, they understand the argu- 
ment against setting a date certain, be- 
cause by doing so we lose our bargaining 
power. The other side knows we have to 
withdraw. Therefore, I think if we are 
continuing the war to better our bar- 
gaining position, section 307 with its 
August 15, 1973 cutoff makes no sense. 

What reason could we have to bomb 
Cambodia for 6 more weeks? The only 
reason I see is to strengthen the Lon Nol 
regime. 

Remember him? He is the Cambodian 
leader who wanted to bomb rabbits be- 
cause he thought they had explosives 
strapped to their stomachs. He is the 
Cambodian leader whose wizards sug- 
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gested we sprinkle magic poofle dust to 
protect Phnom Penh. 

Do we think we can strengthen this 
regime by spending more money and 
lives? 

If we wish to strengthen the Lon Nol 
regime we should send him psychiatrists, 
not bombs. There are no positive facts 
whatsoever for extending this conflict 
any further. The war is ilegal, immoral, 
and any further expenditures fruitless 
and senseless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roe). 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the House, I have not spoken on this 
issue, not because I am mot concerned 
about it but perhaps I am too deeply con- 
cerned about it. 

I should like for the Members to listen 
to me for a moment, just for a moment. 
I know they have been listening for 4 or 
5 days. 

How many individual Members in this 
House have ever in their experience been 
in an air raid where their lives were in- 
volved? How many have been in that 
kind of a circumstance im their lives? 

How glib it is for all of us, or many of 
us, to speak and say how terrible it is, or 
for those on the other side, in part, who 
would come back and dare to say, “We 
need more time to kill. Iam neither hawk 
nor dove, but I am not a duck.” 

I say to the Members: Think a minute 
about letting those bombs rain on your 
heads. 

I stand im this well with a 3%-year 
combat infantry record, when I was so 
scared, and I am not ashamed to say it 
on the floor of the House, until my teeth 
chattered. 

Just one more half second, if I may. 
As we waited to cross the Rhine we had 
to shovel away the dung of those people 
who fought, who were so afraid. 

Think about what it means to individ. 
ual life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Hupnut). 

(By unanimous consent, Messrs. 
Hupnut, COLLIER, RUTH, and Sarastmy 
yielded their time to Mr. ARENDS.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from MIllinois (Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to appeal to the Members of the 
House this afternoon, now that we have 
almost reached the end of debate as to 
what we are going to do. Let us do it 
emphatically, with an overwhelming vote 
on the compromise. 

I say this for one simple reason. What 
this House now does will have great im- 
pact on the gentleman on the other side 
of the Capitol, and will be important as 
to whether or not we are going to finish 
the legislative program scheduled for 
this week. 

Let me repeat, I would hope that all of 
us would do our best. to give support to 
this agreed-upon compromise, not to 
make me happy or to make many others 
happy, but being responsible we all have 
to compromise on occasion. The longer 
one. serves here, the more this becomes a 
fact of life. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman for Maryland, Mr. 
GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Flynt amendment to the 
second supplemental appropriations bill. 

The House of Representatives has only 
recently gone on record in support of an 
immediate cutoff of funds for the ongoing 
Indochina war. It would be most unfor- 
tunate for the House to step back from 
this position today and accept an ex- 
tension until August 15, 1973, an addi- 
tional 45 days of bombing. 

Many of us were not in Congress when 
the United States first began its slide 
into the Vietnam quagmire. Others who 
were here did not understand that by 
their cooperation they were leading this 
Nation into the most wasteful, futile, 
self-destructive war in its history. Today, 
however, we do not wear blinders. Today, 
the wool cannot be pulled over our eyes 
as it was when the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion was passed. 

Mr, Chairman, the debates over the 
Indochina war that have been conducted 
in this Chamber over the past decade 
have nearly exhausted the topic, just as 
our people are exhausted and fed up with 
the war itself. Today, in this Nation we 
have a multitude of domestic reasons to 
deter us from further military adven- 
tures. We have long since honored what- 
ever commitment we had in Indochina. 
Let us not pretend that a 45-day exten- 
sion of the bombing will accomplish what 
a major U.S. effort over the last decade 
did not. 

To postpone the ending of the bombing 
and other military activities in Southeast 
Asia is simply going to mean the loss of 
more innocent lives in that ravaged land 
as well as the lives of more American 
pilots. 

Make no mistake, the achievement of 
a final and true peace is ultimately de- 
pendent on the leaders and citizens of 
the nations of Indochina not on whether 
American bombers rain death and de- 
struction for an additional 30, 45, 60, or 
any other number of days. 

We have come a long way since those 
naive Gulf of Tonkin days. Let us not 
take a step backward. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Flynt amendment 
and all other similar amendments which 
might come before the House in the next 
days and weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. It cannot 
be read at this moment because we have 
limited time. 

This amendment to the Flynt amend- 
ment would provide that upon the en- 
actment of this bill it shall be illegal to 
be in combat operations in these areas. 

The reason why I have brought this 
amendment up is because we are doing 
this thing very inartfully. We have the 
power in the Congress to end these hostil- 
ities by clearly enacting a piece of legisla- 
tion saying it shall be illegal to continue 
them. We have not seen fit to do that. 
We should do that. We can do that on 
this piece of legislation, if allowed. 

There are two issues involved in this 
matter. One is the conflict of decision 
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between the President and the Congress. 
The Constitution is very clear on that. 
The Constitution clearly says it is the 
Congress which is to determine whether 
we are to fight a war or not, not the 
President, 

Mr. Chairman, that is one of the is- 
sues involved. The other issue is whether 
we, in fact, should be in this war. Per- 
sonally, as I stand before the Members 
at this moment, I favor the Flynt 
amendment, being of the option that we 
should opt in favor of ending this war 
right now, the sooner the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
FROEHLICH). 

Mr. FROEHLICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, this 
week we have been snarled in a real con- 
stitutional crisis. Congress, by majority 
vote, has determined to end bombing in 
Cambodia. The President, by veto sus- 
tained in this body, has determined to 
continue the bombing. The legislative- 
executive confrontation has deadlocked. 
Checks and balances have created the 
ultimate governmental impasse. 

In this crisis, the alternative to com- 
promise is chaos. Unless the two branches 
each give up something our govern- 
mental processes will cease. Payrolls will 
not be met; social security checks will 
not be mailed; interest will not be paid. 

My position in this matter is one of 
complete dedication to ending the bomb- 
ing, which I believe has no legal or con- 
stitutional basis anymore. In addition, 
I have voted since I first entered this 
body for the withdrawal of our forces, the 
cutting off of funds for Vietnamese mili- 
tary actions and for ending the bombing. 
It is most difficult for me to alter my 
position in any way that might prolong 
the bombing. 


Nevertheless, however strong my feel- 
ings against the bombing, I believe that 
some reasonable compromise must be 
made. The President, through the minor- 
ity leader, has offered an attractive com- 
promise. In effect he offers a Southeast 
Asia War Powers Act including a passive 
congressional veto on any military activ- 
ity there. That surely gives us some- 
thing we could not get ourselves legisla- 
tively. 

In addition, we are offering a time 
certain for termination of the bombing. 

If we do not accept this compromise 
and our position prevails, we can only 
anticipate continued bombing with pipe- 
line funds, and a chaos in, and break- 
down of, our Government. In this crisis 
situation I believe the compromise is the 
only alternative which offers anything 
but chaos. I therefore intend to vote for 
the committee bill on the basis of the 
compromise presented for the President 
by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
ZION). 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I cannot help 
but notice the compassion being felt for 
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the lives of the Communists in South- 
east Asia. I would like to say something 
about the free people of the countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, it is possible that as a 
result of our action today, millions of 
people may be slaughtered because they 
do not want to live under godless com- 
munism. The people of Cambodia, Thai- 
land, and perhaps all of Southeast Asia 
could fall under the cancer of commu- 
nism. 

By depriving the free people of those 
lands, the assistance we have tradition- 
ally given to those about to be enslaved, 
we could well be responsible for that re- 
sult. 

Mr. Chairman, a true demagogue, rec- 
ognizing that possibility, would vote “no” 
on this measure today. Then he could 
later take the floor, beat his breast in 
righteous indignation, and loudly pro- 
claim innocence of this infamous ac- 
tivity. 

I do not intend to take that action. 
Those of us who are concerned about 
the growth of communism are making a 
much greater compromise by our vote 
today, even without this amendment, 
than the ultraliberal leftwing extremists 
who have done so much to discourage 
our fighting men and have brought so 
much aid, comfort, and encouragement 
to the Communists. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GOODLING). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GooDLING 
yielded his time to Mr. WILLIAMS.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, back 
in the time of the 1930’s I watched legis- 
lative groups like this over most of the 
world do their best to appease the Axis 
countries. That appeasement resulted in 
my spending over 3 years in the service, 
and it resulted in the deaths of over 22 
million people. 

When I came here in January of 1967, 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution had al- 
ready been passed. The Members of this 
House were condoning the sending into 
South Vietnam of over 540,000 troops. 
Our casualties were high; our deaths of 
American young men were running be- 
tween 200 and 300 per week. 

Mr. Chairman, now we have accom- 
plished 95 percent of what we have to 
accomplish. We have gotten our troops 
home, we have gotten most of our POW’s 
and our MIA’s home, and when we are 
about 5 percent away from a true type 
of peace settlement, it is just wrong to 
yank the rug out from under this coun- 
try and cave in so that we can have more 
of the same in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MOORHEAD). 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in reluctant opposition 
to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

I say reluctant opposition because I 
have supported every amendment and 
every bill to bring about the termination 
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of our military involvement in Southeast 
Asia including the identical amendment 
to this bill when it was before the House 
originally and in support of the motion 
to override the veto. 

Although a majority of the House fa- 
vored overriding the veto by a vote of 
241 to 173, we failed by some 35 votes 
to achieve the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to override the veto. 

If we adopt this amendment the Con- 
gress will march up the same hill and 
after a veto march down the same hill 
again and we will be no nearer an end 
to our military involvement in South- 
east Asia. 

I recognize that on technical grounds 
section 307 might be construed to give 
some legitimacy to our military opera- 
tions in Cambodia. This I do not like, but 
I am more concerned that, for the first 
time, the Congress can take effective ac- 
tion which will reassert the congressional 
constitutional power to terminate mili- 
tary actions by the executive. 

At times the unattainable ideal must 
give way to the practical solution. 

Today we face such an alternative. 

Based on the assurances by the mi- 
nority leader that the President would 
not veto the bill containing the present 
section 307 and that the President would 
feel compelled to seek congressional ap- 
proval before engaging in any military 
operations in Southeast Asia after Au- 
gust 15, 1973, I support the committee 
compromise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr, 
MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
really intended to speak on this issue 
which has been discussed so many, many 
hours in this Chamber in the last sev- 
eral years. However, after listening to the 
reasons as given by many this afternoon 
for voting against the committee bill and 
voting for this amendment or some other 
restricting amendment, I am led to ask 
a few questions. This is not the time nor 
the way to attack the President. 

The decision here should not be a 
political one. It is not.a way to vent your 
feelings against the President, whom you 
blame for many things. Surely this issue 
of ending this war in the right way rises 
above your political motives this after- 
noon. 

I think it is a tragedy when you read 
the Recorp tomorrow and you see the 
reason some have put as to why they are 
going to vote for this amendment. An at- 
tack on the President once again. It will 
not sound very good. 

We want to end this war, but we want 
to do it in the right way. Just today Cam- 
bodia announced that if they did not 
have this assistance they would surely 
go Communist and many thousands of 
people will lose their lives. 

Yes, as the gentleman from New Jersey 
said, war is bad, but war goes both ways, 
and we have an opportunity here to 
end it in the right way. I believe most 
will want to cast their vote, not political- 
ly, but for what is best for a lasting world 
peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 
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Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I stand 
here today in unmitigated euphoria over 
the argument as to whether or not we 
will finally terminate the Vietnam war 
eiher this month or next month. I revel 
in this posture and hope that we can get 
this war over with however this vote goes 
in the quickest possible manner. 

It was said some years ago that this 
war would just slide away, and that is 
apparently how it will happen. The folks 
who have supported this war all along 
will claim their little victory for the next 
30 days, but I want to tell the President 
this: We will keep book on him if we 
work out any kind of a compromise and 
for every man lost in the next month, for 
every man missing im action, for every 
bomb dropped, for every peasant killed, 
and for every agreement not executed, 
we will hold him personally responsible 
and accountable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
PASSMAN) . 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PASSMAN 
yielded his time to Mr. SIKES.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, before we 
allow ourselves to be carried away by the 
spirit of confrontation, let us just re- 
member that. the Flynt amendment is 
the same as the language which was 
vetoed. The House does not have the 
votes to override. 

The administration has yielded to 
a very great degree in an attempt to 
achieve accord with the Congress on the 
issue of Southeast Asia. The Senate will 
probably accept the committee language. 
If the House does not accept the com- 
mittee language, there will be another 
veto, and we will be back here tomorrow 
and next week. The fact that we may not 
adjourn tonight is not of importance. 
But it is important that civiliam and 
military personnel cannot legally be paid 
after tomorrow if this bill is not enacted. 
You will get yours; can you explain to 
the people back home why they cannot 
get theirs. This bill affects a great many 
people. It provides needed funds for al- 
most every department and agency of 
Government. That includes a lot of peo- 
ple who need their money. It includes 
the very important college student aid 
program, retired military pay, funds for 
payment to the civil service retirement 
fund, and claims and judgments against 
the Government which have not been 
paid. There are many such claims. Typi- 
cal are the moving companies which 
move household goods of military per- 
sonnel and dependents. These claims and 
accounts are for your constituents. The 
money to pay them is in this bill. 

The President has yielded a great 
deal. We can afford to yield a little, and 
that is all the House is being asked to do. 
The Nation’s financial house is in dis- 
order. We can take an important step 
today toward restoring a degree of order 
to this situation. I am not happy about 
the solution which is offered to the 
problem of Indochina, but I recognize 
the necessity of resolving the impasse 
which has developed and I shall support 
the committee proposal. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY 
yielded his time to Mr. Gratmo.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. GIATMO). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Flynt amendment. 

If your people back home ask you why 
they are not getting the moneys that 
were appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States, the answer is very simple. 

Ask them to call President Nixon and 
ask him because he is the one who vetoed 
the bill. Congress provided the funds for 
all of the needs that were in the supple- 
mental bill. 

It is very important, in view of the 
commitments that were made here today 
by the President of the United States, 
that we remind the President. that the 
House and the Senate overwhelmingly 
voted to stop the bombing in Cambodia. 
It is only because of those actions, those 
heroic actions by the Congress in the past 
weeks that we now are able to get word 
finally from the President that he only 
wants another 45 days. You will recall 
we passed this bill originally on May 10, 
and they said then that they only needed 
a couple more weeks. They have had 50 
days, and absolutely nothing has hap- 
pened so far to end the bombing. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let us demonstrate 
a resounding will on the part of the Con- 
gress to stop the bombing and, more im- 
portant than that, regardless of all the 
verbiage and all of the arguments, the 
fact remains that if we go along with the 
language of the committee bill this Con- 
gress is authorizing hostilities and com- 
bat activities, something which the Con- 
gress has gone on record as saying it 
does not want to do. 

I ask a resounding vote in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Fiyntr). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Ms. HOLTZMAN). 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in support of the Flynt amendment which 
would strike the “August 15, 1973” date 
from the Appropriation Committee’s 
antibombing proviso and call an imme- 
diate halt to the war. 

The basis for the opposition to the 
Flynt amendment is the assurance from 
the distinguished minority leader that 
after the August 15 cutoff date the 
President will come to the Congress to 
seek authorization for continued bomb- 
ing in Indochina. With all due respect 
to the minority leader, I think such an 
assurance is wholly illusory. 

For we have received no assurance 
about what the President will do if Con- 
gress refuses to give the President fur- 
ther bombing authority after August 15. 
If he is consistent with his past actions, 
he will not abide by the will of the Con- 
gress, but merely continue the bombing 
in the same illegal way he is now carry- 
ing it out—without prior congressional 
approval. 

Secondly, we are not told what the 
President’s actions will be if Congress 
passes another rider after August 15 
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preventing the President from carrying 
out his ruthless activities in Cambodia. 
Will he be bound by the will of a majority 
of the Congress or will he insist that 
Congressional sentiment be manifested 
in a two-thirds vote. If he vetoes any 
further cutoff legislation and insists on 
a two-thirds vote, then we will be in the 
same situation after August 15 that we 
are in today. 

On the other hand, if the President’s 
reassurances indicate that after August 
15 he will in fact abide by a majority 
decision to end the war in Cambodia, 
then why can not he abide by our will 
today? I cannot believe that another 6 
weeks of this senseless bombing is going 
to achieve any positive results or that the 
congressional majority will be wiser after 
August 15 than it was today. 

We were told in May that the admin- 
istration only needed a few more weeks 
to straighten out the Cambodia situation. 
Yet, we are bombing that country more 
intensely today than ever before. 

It is clear that the President does not 
need 6 additional weeks for this war any- 
more than he needed the “transfer” 
authority he sought back in May. And 
if we vote to allow him to continue the 
bombing, we are doing nothing more 
than putting our imprimatur on the 
blood which he is spilling in Cambodia. 

Let us remember what continued 
bombing for another 6-week period will 
mean. Think about the American sery- 
icemen who are flying continuous and 
grueling nonstop missions from Guam 
and Thailand. Do you think that they 
want to risk their lives for this useless 
war? I have personally heard stories 
from flyers who have joined in my law- 
suit and their relatives outlining their 
frustration over participating in this 
futile effort. Think also what this con- 
tinued bombing will mean to the Ameri- 
can public, 

They are being asked to make a sacri- 
fice of $4,000,000 a day for another 45 
days—which means a wasted expense of 
$180,000,000. How can we deplete our re- 
sources so foolishly when our domestic 
programs are so desperately under- 
funded? How can we continue to tell our 
constituents that we have no money 
for better housing or social security in- 
creases or health care because we are de- 
stroying villages and people in Cam- 
bodia? 

Finally, we must remember what this 
brutal bombing policy is doing to the 
people of Cambodia. Think about the 
terror we are forcing upon them merely 
to prop up a corrupt regime that could 
not survive for 2 hours on its own. 

We are not asked by the President for 
a mere compromise on a simple piece of 
legislation. We are asked to compromise 
our ethical values, the lives of our fight- 
ing men, and our precious resources. We 
are being blackmailed on the one hand 
and offered meaningless promises on the 
other. 

And at a time when the American pub- 
lic is looking to Congress for leadership 
we cannot capitulate to the President 
over a bankrupt and immoral policy. 

(By unanimous consent, Miss Ho.tz- 
MAN yielded her remaining time to Mr. 
ADDABBO). 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to the Members who have asked 
for August 15 that I wonder how many of 
them on August 15 would not give the 
President further authority? By that 
time maybe 1,000 of our young men 
will have been taken prisoner or 
killed over Cambodia between now and 
August 15. 

That is a possibility we are voting for 
when we do not support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT). 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Hays moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with a recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
because I was standing, and several peo- 
ple can testify to that, and my name was 
not on the list, and that is a possibility 
that can happen when many people are 
standing and the Clerk can overlook 
them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I feel motivated to 
say something about this, because I had 
voted against the cutting off of bombing. 
I voted to keep from restricting the Pres- 
ident. I voted with the President every 
single time that this has been before the 
House. As I said earlier, I have changed 
my position, and I would not be taking 
the well of the House now except that I 
have heard some very peculiar statements 
here that I thought somebody ought to 
talk about. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
talked about what the Congress did in 
World War II. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the Congress did make it pos- 
sible to appease Hitler. But then some- 
body else on that side got up and said 
this is not the time to oppose the Presi- 
dent. 

Well, in the name of God, when a list 
comes out that fills a whole sheet of a 
newspaper of people that they are going 
to get down at the White House—and I 
do not say the President knew about it— 
I say this is the time to oppose the 
President. 

I was talking to a Hungarian doctor 
yesterday. He said: 

When I read this list in the paper a chill 
went up my back because, when the storm 
troopers marched into Hungary they had 
lists like that, and my name was one of 


them. And I got out just ahead of them with 
my life. 


And I say to you on my left you can boo 
and you can do what you like, but when 
those two Nazis, Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man, have lists like the Nazis who sup- 
ported Hitler did, then it is time some- 
body called a halt. And I am going to 
vote to cut the war off today, this after- 
noon, now. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. If I have any time left I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio has his own list. 
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Mr. HAYS. Well, I have not got a list, 
but if I did have I might put you on it. 

I voted for Mr. Gross’ amendment be- 
cause it made a lot of sense. If we are 
going to cut off the war in Cambodia and 
Laos, why not cut it off everywhere? I 
do not know what the President prom- 
ised Mr. Forp. I am willing to take Mr. 
Forp’s word. He has never broken his 
word to me. But I can tell the gentleman 
from Michigan this: As late as this 
morning the White House was trying to 
get me—how do I know it was the White 
House; it was a voice on the telephone 
that said it was—to go to the confer- 
ence on the State Department appro- 
priation at 3 o’clock and get the Case- 
Church amendment revised, which I was 
trying to do for them, so that it did not 
include North and South Vietnam. 

Do I understand that it is all right if 
we include them now? Is that what I 
understood the gentleman to say? 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD, I can only re- 
peat what I said earlier, that my inter- 
pretation is Southeast Asia, and that in- 
cludes North and South Vietnam. 

Mr. HAYS. Then I am going to con- 
ference and accept the Senate version 
on North, South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia—what have-you—because I can- 
not follow the gyrations of the people 
downtown. I was trying to help. I really 
felt maybe we ought to keep our options 
open in North and South Vietnam. They 
talk about negotiating a peace in Cam- 
bodia. If it is as full of holes as the peace 
Dr. Kissinger negotiated in North and 
South Vietnam, maybe we ought to keep 
our options open. I just do not know, be- 
cause that negotiated peace, on which 
there was a lot of propaganda, turned 
out to be no peace at all. 

If the Members are going to say it was 
not our fault, I will agree with them 
ahead of time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It is my un- 
derstanding that on yesterday there was 
the lowest level of any incidents in North 
or South Vietnam, three in number, That 
is a tremendous achievement, and I re- 
gret that the gentleman downgrades or 
degrades the settlement that has been 
achieved. 

Mr, HAYS. I am not downgrading or 
degrading anything, but there have been 
several thousand people killed since that 
so-called peace was announced. It is just 
a little bit like the epitaph on the tomb- 
stone up in Vermont. It says this: 

Here lies the body of Jonathan Ray who 
died maintaining his right of way. He was 
right, dead right, as he rolled along, but he’s 
just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 


The people who have died in Vietnam 
since the “peace” are just as dead as if 
the war were still going on. 

Mr. HUDNUT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. FLYNT) which would immedi- 
ately terminate funding of combat ac- 
tivities in, over or from off the shores of 
Laos or Cambodia, either directly or in- 
directly and in support of the commit- 
tee’s recommendation to give the Pres- 
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ident of the United States until August 
15 to conduct negotiations with the 
strength and flexibility of response that 
he desires backing him up, after which 
date funding of such hostilities would 
cease. 

These are hard decisions for us to 
make. They involve much soul-search- 
ing. And in making them, reasonable and 
sincere men will differ. 

We have heard it asked here this 
afternoon, “How would you like it if 
American bombs were raining down on 
your head from 50,000 feet up in the 
sky?” As if to imply that the United 
States is deliberately and diabolically in- 
dulging in arson and murder of Cam- 
bodians. Might we not also ask: How do 
we suppose the Cambodians like having 
40,000 incursionists inspired and sup- 
plied by Hanoi pouring across their bor- 
ders from North Vietnam? How do we 
like the prospects of Cambodia and Laos 
falling under Communist sway? How do 
we like standing by while a weaker neigh- 
bor is ground under the boot of the 
tyrant? 

I say we cannot sit by and let this 
happen. To bring a halt at this time to 
U.S. air operations over there would re- 
move Communist incentive to negotiate, 
dim prospects of our diplomacy arrang- 
ing a cease-fire, compromise the current 
tactical situation in Cambodia, under- 
mine the chances of establishing a stable 
new broadened government in Phnom 
Penh, subject the civilian population of 
that city to extreme hardship with the 
potential closure of road and water routes 
by enemy actions, and ultimately prob- 
ably clear the road for a Communist 
insurgent government in Cambodia that 
would be subservient to Hanoi, and thus 
jeopardize the entire Indochina peace. 

The administration has asked that we 
give them a little time to work through 
the negotiation procéss, and we have the 
word of the distinguished minority lead- 
er that the administration has agreed to 
the August 15 date. It does not seem to 
me to be unreasonable to agree to wait 
that long, and considering the success 
that the President has had in dealing 
with the Communist world, in winding 
down the war in Vietnam, in achieving 
a détente with Russia and China, and 
in bringing some measure of stability 
to Indochina. I think we should vote this 
afternoon, not to tie his hands, but to 
give him the strength and flexibility he 
needs to conclude the efforts in which his 
administration is engaged to achieve a 
peaceful settlement in Southeast Asia by 
August 15, 1973. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the debate has been ample, and I think 
everyone is familiar with the issue before 
us. I rise in opposition to the preferen- 
tial motion. I ask that the Flynt amend- 
ment be voted down and that we then 
have the opportunity to approve the 
amendment provided in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the previous 
question on the preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

The preferential motion was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BENNETT TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FLYNT 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT to the 
amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: At the end 
of the Flynt Amendment strike the period 
and insert a semicolon and the words “and 
from the date of the enactment of this law 
it shall be illegal for anyone to participate 
in, or,order, any such activities.” 


The CHAIRMAN. All time under the 
limitation having expired, the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. BENNETT) to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. FLYNT). 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Legislation on an 
appropriation bill is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
think the point of order comes too late. 
Since all time for debate under the limi- 
tation had expired, the Chair had put 
the question. The Chair had recognized 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee only for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that fact. 

Does the gentleman from Florida wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not thoroughly researched this point of 
order but I believe the amendment mod- 
ifies the language which is before us to- 
day in a very realistic way. As has been 
pointed out by attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the mere cutting off of 
funds does not end the war. This is just 
a frank statement of law which will be 
upheld by the President because it makes 
it illegal to continue the war, which we 
should have done a long time ago instead 
of approaching it by the funding method. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas wish to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman. I have 
a statement as to.the point of order. 

The amendment violates clause 2 of 
rule XXI of the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brooks). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair feels that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT) was protected by the rule. 
An amendment to that amendment 
which would add language making an 
act illegal would be in effect legislation 
on an appropriation bill, in violation of 
clause 2, rule XXI, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 
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RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vyote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 169, noes 236, 
not voting 28, as follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 


Bergland 
Bingham 
Boges 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V, 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 


Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 

Beard 

Bevill 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bowen 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson, Tex. 


[Roll No. 314] 
AYES—169 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 

Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Green, Pa. 
Gude 

Gunter 
Hamilton 
Harrington 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCormack 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Miller 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 


NOES—236 


Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 


Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 


Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Tl. 
Pritchard 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 

Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rodino 
Roe 
Roncallo, Wyo. 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Zwach 


Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Froehlich 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
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. Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 

Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pettis 

Peyser 


Poage 
Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 


Regula 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 


y 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Il. 
Young, S.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madigan 


Mahon 
Mallliard 


Derwinski 
Fisher 

Fuqua 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hébert 

Hunt 

Jones, Ala. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s understanding in withdrawing his 
motion. 

I had said earlier in the debate that 
it was my intention at that time to con- 
sider offering an amendment at this 
point in the debate. I was going to submit 
the date of August 1 instead of August 
15. 

Mr. Chairman, to me that would have 
given us a common ground. One side 
would have given up 30 days; the other 
side, the President, would have given up 
30 days. It has the added factor that the 
Congress would be in session on August 1 
and not in recess. I think, with 15 days 
fewer, it would have the advantage of 
stopping the bombing more quickly and 
saving lives. 

I do not think at this particular point 
it would serve any successful purpose to 
offer the amendment because we now 
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can all see the handwriting on the wall. I 
still think it is something the conference 
might find a common ground on to help 
work out a final compromise. For that 
reason I will not offer the amendment. 
I think the House has worked its will 
and a clear and definite understanding 
has been reached between the House and 
the President. I will now join with others 
in final passage in voting for the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooxs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9055) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
PAENNEEN and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 278, nays 124, 
present 2, not voting 29, as follows: 


[Roll No. 315] 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, Ill. 

Andrews, 
Dak 


Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 


Burlison, Mo, 
Butler 

Byron 

Camp Dickinson 
Dorn 


Downing 
Duiski 


Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 

Collins, Tex. 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 


y 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gray 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 


Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 


Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Aspin 
Bennett 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins, Til. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Dominick V. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dingell 


McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Milford 
Miller 
Mills, Ark. 
Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa, 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 


Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y, 
Rogers 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
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Donohue 
Drinan 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Fascell 

Findley 


William D. 
Froehlich 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 


Johnson, Colo. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Kyros 
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Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J, William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
‘Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 


Young, Tex. 
Zablock: 
Zion 

Zwach 


Mink 


Mitchell, Md. 
Mi 
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Riegle 
Rodino 

Roe 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 


Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Spence 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
PRESENT—2 
Young, Ga. 


NOT VOTING—29 


Derwinski Peyser 

Fisher Rooney, N.Y. 
Foley Ryan 

Fuqua Sandman 
Green, Oreg. Teague, Tex. 
Griffiths Thompson, N.J. 
Hansen, Wash. Tiernan 
Hébert Wilson, Bob 
Danielson Hunt Wyatt 

Dent Jones, Ala. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Thompson of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Badillo against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 


Tiernan against. 
Mr. Teague of Texas for, with Mr. Ashley 


against. 
Mr. Hunt for, with Mr. Danielson against. 


Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Clark against. 

Mr. Fuqua for, with Mr. Dent against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Bell against. 

Until further notice: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Der- 
winski. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Sandman. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRESIDENT AND HOUSE BACK IN 
AGREEMENT 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and so include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, now with 
the passage of the committee bill and 
the overwhelming defeat of the Flynt 
amendment, the House and the President 
are back in agreement. The tender of 
compromise by the President is gratefully 
accepted by me. 

The confrontation, so-called con- 
frontation, is no longer between the 
President and the Congress, but if there 
be a confrontation it is between this 
House and the other body. 

I trust that both Houses of the Con- 
gress can now act in a responsible and 
rational manner and promptly effect a 
compromise in the spirit of deliberation 
for which the Congress is renowned and 
in the national interest which must be 
paramount to all personal, provincial, or 
party considerations. 

When so many are absorbed in the con- 
frontation, alleged confrontation, be- 
tween the President and the Congress, I 
trust the Congress will not permit the 
Government of our Nation to be ob- 
structed or ground to a halt by a con- 


Symington 
Symms 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
wolff 
Yates 


Hosmer 


Ashbrook 
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frontation between the two Houses of 
this Congress. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOURCE RE- 
CYCLING AND CONSERVATION 
ACT OF 1973 


(Mr, OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
today the Resource Recycling and Con- 
servation Act of 1973 and was joined by 
13 of my colleagues. This bill is identical 
to S. 1593 introduced by my senior col- 
league in the other body, Senator FRANK 
E. Moss on April 16, 1973. 

At this time of serious concern over 
the energy crisis, it is important that we 
solve environmental problems in a way 
to avoid the supposedly collision course 
set by those who call for relaxing en- 
vironmental controls in order to develop 
energy reserves and the equally dedicated 
environmentalists who claim that energy 
development can, and should, proceed in 
an environmentally sound way. This bill 
is an attempt to solve the short-term 
problem of rapidly increasing volumes of 
solid waste while recognizing the long- 
term problem of dwindling energy re- 
serves. The bill I have submitted antici- 
pates the energy demand that is repre- 
sented by continued consumption of vir- 
gin materials for product manufacture 
and provides a combination of incentives 
and disincentives to convert the reliance 
on virgin materials to a greater use of 
recycled materials. By so doing, the sav- 
ings in energy otherwise required to ex- 
tract virgin materials, is made availablu 
for other purposes. 

The legislation has the support of the 
National Association of Secondary Mate- 


- rials Industries and has drawn the in- 


terest of many responsible environmen- 
talists across the country. 

I hope that hearings by the appro- 
priate committee of the House can be 
scheduled at an early date. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 469 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 469 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 8916) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and for other purposes, all points of order 
against said bill for failure to comply with 
the provisions of clause 2, rule XXI are 
hereby waived. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this rule is the rule waiv- 
ing points of order on clause 2, rule XXI, 
which has to do with matters which are 
not authorized, and some other matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this is the last 
rule the Rules Committee will report out 
without a detailed listing of the points of 
order that would be involved, so that all 
members will be able to see them. It is 
one of three rules that the Rules Com- 
mittee issued earlier this week under 
pressure of time involved in trying to 
secure action on a variety of appropria- 
tion bills this week. 

Before that was done, after colloquy 
in the Chamber—in fact, several col- 
loquies—it was made clear that the Rules 
Committee agreed to be specific in 
granting waivers hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
on this particular rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, today we are 
considering House Resolution 469, which 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
8916, the Department of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies appropriation bill for fis- 
cal year 1974. The rule waives all points 
of order against the bill for failure to 
comply with clause 2 of rule XXI. Clause 
2 prohibits both unauthorized appropria- 
tions and legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. This waiver was requested be- 
cause there are a number of items in the 
bill which have not as yet been enacted 
into law. These items are found: 

On page 2-13, Department of State. 

On page 20, lines 12-13, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. 

On page 25, lines 21-25 through page 
26, lines 1-7, United States Travel Serv- 
ice. 

On page 27, lines 21-26, under National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. 

On page 28, lines 12-24, all of page 29, 
and page 30, lines 1-17, under Maritime 
Administration. 

On page 42, lines 13-16, International 
Radio Broadcasting. 

On page 46, lines 12-25, all of pages 
47, 48, 49, and 50, lines 1 and 2, United 
States Information Agency. 

The committee report notes several 
limitations and legislative provisions not 
heretofore carried in connection with any 
appropriation bill: 

On page 11, in connection with Amer- 
ican Sections, International Commis- 
sions. 

On page 17, in connection with the 
FBI. 

On pages 23 and 24, in connection with 
periodic censuses and programs. 

On page 27, in connection with Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

On page 28, in connection with science 
and technology. 

On pages 28 and 29, in connection with 
Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to appropriate a total of $4,150,143,000 
of new obligational authority for the 
Department of State, Justice, Commerce, 
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and the Federal Judiciary, and 14 related 
agencies. 

I urge the adoption of this rule in or- 
der that the House may begin debate on 
H.R. 8916. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the joy of 
that one open rule we had in the last, 
I believe, several weeks, on yesterday 
afternoon was short lived, was it not? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes, As the gentleman 
from Missouri has mentioned, we hope 
that this is the last one. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman hopes this 
is the last one? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. The last one for how 
long? 

Mr. LATTA. I cannot say. 

Mr. GROSS, Until tomorrow? 

Mr. LATTA. Hopefully. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, (H.R. 8916) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to 2 hours, the time to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CEDERBERG) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. SLACK). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8916, with 
Mr. VANIK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Stack) will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. Stack). 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this afternoon we submit 
for the consideration of the House the 
bill making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 


will the 
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merce, the judiciary, and relatec agen- 
cies for the fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Chairman, we have sorely missed 
the able leadership of our distinguished 
chairman, JoHN Rooney, who became 
chairman of this subcommittee some 25 
years ago. I understand he is on the road 
to recovery, and we sincerely hope that 
he will be back with us in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, the hearings on this 
bill started March 5 and were com- 
pleted on May 10. 

They are contained in four volumes 
with more than 4,000 pages of printed 
material. 

Since there are some 100 items, I shall 
summarize the committee’s actions, after 
which I shall be pleased to respond to 
any questions. 

Mr. Chairman, the total amount rec- 
ommended in the accompanying bill in 
new obligational authority is $4,150,143,- 
000, which is a reduction of $84,937,000 
in the total amount of the budget esti- 
mates, The amount allowed is a decrease 
of $2,628,950,850 below the total appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year—in- 
cluding funds contained in the second 
supplemental appropriaiton bill for 1973. 

The decrease below the total appro- 
priation for the current year is attribut- 
able in large part to the fact that a total 
of $1,855,000,000 was appropriated in fis- 
cal year 1973 for the disaster loan fund 
of the Small Business Administration, 
for which no additional funds have been 
requested as yet for the fiscal year 1974. 

In addition to the new obligational 
authority, there is also included in the 
bill a total of $221.515 million to liqui- 
date contract authorizations. This 
amount is $10.5 million below the appro- 
priation for this purpose for the current 
fiscal year. 

The action of the committee as set 
forth in the bill will reduce expenditures 
projected for fiscal year 1974 by approxi- 
mately $54 million. 

The budget estimates for the Depart- 
ment of State for fiscal year 1974 total 
$609,050,000. The committee has included 
in the accompanying bill $595,571,000, 
which is a reduction of $13,479,000 in 
the total amount of the budget estimates 
and is an increase of $8,385,350 over 
the total appropriated for fiscal year 
1973. 

Under the general heading of “Ad- 
ministration of Foreign Affairs” a total 
of $314,908,000 is recommended. 

For “International Organizations and 
Conferences” the sum of $213,812,000 is 
provided. 

The recommendation for “Interna- 
tional Commissions” is $12,551,000. 

A total of $54,300,000 is provided for 
“Educational Exchange.” 

Moving along to the Department of 
Justice, the budget estimates for the De- 
partment of Justice for fiscal year 1974 
totaled $1,836,349,000. 

The committee recommends $1,808,- 
112,000, which is an increase of $30,034,- 
000 over the total appropriated for the 
current fiscal year for this Department 
and a decrease of $28,237,000 in the 
budget request. 

The committee has again approved 
the full amount of the budget estimate; 
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namely, $13,019,000 to provide for neces- 
sary expenses for the effective enforce- 
ment of antitrus: laws. 

The committee recommends the full 
amount of the budget estimate; namely, 
$366,506,000, for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This will provide for a 
staff of 19,360 full-year employees, con- 
sisting of 8,496 agents and 11,134 clerks. 

For the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service a total of $139,698,000, the 
full amount of the budget estimate, is 
recommended. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill contains a total 
of $164,571,000 in three appropriations 
for our Federal prison system. The com- 
mittee has included in the bill the sum 
of $866 million for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. 

Under the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 as amended, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration is charged with the responsibility 
for assisting State and local governments 
in reducing crime and improving the 
quality of the criminal justice system. 

The committee once again, Mr. Chair- 
man, recommends the full amount of the 
budget estimate, $77.4 million for the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, which is an increase of $2,747,000 
over the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. 

Moving along to the Department of 
Commerce, the budget estimates consid- 
ered by the committee for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for fiscal year 1974 
total $973,546,000 in new budget author- 
ity, plus $221,515,000 for liquidation of 
contract authorization. The committee 
recommends the full amount requested 
for liquidation of contract authorization 
and $961,804,000 in new budget authority. 
This is a decrease of $650,270,500 from 
the total appropriated for the fiscal year 
1973 and is $11,742,000 less than the total 
requests considered for fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget as presented 
to the Congress included a request of 
$20 million in order to phaseout the 
economic development assistance pro- 
grams. The committee has passed over 
this request without prejudice, pending 
the receipt of budget amendments to im- 
plement recently passed legislation which 
extends the economic development as- 
sistance programs for another year. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee has providec. for the EDA and the 
regional commissions in the continuing 
resolution which permits them to be con- 
tinued at the current rate. 

The budget requests of the judiciary 
are submitted to the Congress without re- 
vision by the Office of Management and 
Budget in accordance with the provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921. 

The total amount of the estimates for 
the fiscal year 1974 as prepared and pre- 
sented by the judicial branch is $205,- 
529,000. The committee recommends a 
total of $199,561,000, which is a reduction 
of $5.968 million below the total request, 
or an increase of $5,918,400 over the total 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, we shall now concern 
ourselves briefly with the 14 related 
agencies carried in this bill. A total of 
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$585,095,000 is included in the accom- 
panying bill for the 14 different agencies 
funded under this title. 

The committee recommends $3,800,000 
for the American Battle Monuments 
Commission. This is the full amount of 
the budget estimate. 

The sum of $6,935,000, the amount of 
the budget estimate, is included in the 
bill for arms control and disarmament 
activities. 

The bill includes $5,566,000 to cover the 
necessary expenses of the Commission on 
Civil Rights. The amount allowed is an 
increase of $618,000 over the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, the sum of $40 million 
is included in the bill for the necessary 
expenses of the Equal Employment Op- 


Mr. Chairman, let me say in closing 
that the members of this subcommittee, 
in the absence of our chairman, have 
shared equally in the work of this com- 
mittee, and in my judgment they have 
taken a practical and realistic approach 
to the some 100 items contained in this 
bill. On this basis and for that reason, 
we submit our recommendations for the 
consideration of the Members. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I can assure the Mem- 
bers that the time that will be taken on 
this bill is going to be quite short, because 
I do not believe that there is very much 
controversy in it. I recommend that all of 
the Members read the report, because I 
think they will find in the report that 
it is the consensus of this subcommittee 
that our job is to provide adequately for 
all of the agencies over which we have 
jurisdiction, and to do nothing more 
than to provide adequately. 

Now, the Members will also find, as 
they look into this report, that in most 
areas there are reductions in the budget 
requests. 

I can also say that we are in close 
liaison and have good working relations 
with the various agencies in this bill. 
We do not let them hoodwink us in any 
way, but our staff, I think, is as fine a 
staff as there is on the Hill. They know 
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portunity Commission. The amount al- 
lowed is an increase of $8 million over the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, a total of $248,123,000 is 
included in the bill in three separate 
appropriation items for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

A total of $219,422,000 is included in 
the bill in the five separate appropriation 
items for the U.S. Information Agency. 
This is an increase of $9,754,000 over the 
fiscal year 1973 appropriation and is a 
decrease of $12,432,000 in the total of the 
budget estimates for this agency. 

The following table summarizes the 
amounts recommended in the bill in 
comparison with the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1974 and the appropriations 
for fiscal year 1973. 


$895, 571, 000 

He 
199, 561, 000 +5, 918, 400 
585, 095, 000 —2, 023, 018, 100 


4, 150, 143, 000 —2, 628, 950, 850 


I have nothing more to say on this bill. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
bill of widespread application involving 
three of the major departments of Gov- 
ernment—State, Justice, and Commerce 
plus the judiciary and such varied and 
important activities as the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, and many others. 

I congratulate in particular the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Stack), who because of the 
illness of our distinguished and beloved 
colleague, JOHN Rooney, has been serv- 
ing as acting chairman. Mr. Rooney has 
the best wishes of this body for an early 
and complete recovery. It is difficult to 
be thrust suddenly into a post as varied 
and demanding as this one, but Mr. SLACK 
has discharged his responsibilities with 
ability and distinction. The subcommit- 
tee is one which works well together and 
enjoys the benefit of an able staff and 
I feel that the result now before you is 
creditable. 

It will be noted that under the Depart- 
ment of State are funds for interna- 
tional organizations and commissions. 
The cost of these activities which in- 
cludes the United Nations is steadily in- 
creasing. Two years ago at the insistence 
of Congress and notably of this commit- 
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tee we finally were able to bring about 
a reduction in the US. share of 
U.N. and related costs. We were com- 
mitted to pay 31 percent, a ridiculous 
figure, because the U.N. simply has not 
been worth that much to the United 
States and there have been serious 
doubts about its value to the rest of the 
world. To make the matter worse we did 
not stop at paying 31 percent. We picked 
up by loans and grants the deficiencies 
in U.N. funds which were caused when 
other nations refused to pay the much 
smaller amounts they were committed 
to. All in all our share has been run- 
ning nearer 40 percent than the agreed 
31 percent. Escalated costs which are 
carried in this bill are still calculated 
on the old basis. We do not get the bene- 
fit of the new lower 25-percent rate un- 
til the end of the calendar year. By 
that time the operating cost of the U.N. 
and related agencies will have increased 
to the point the taxpayer will not have 
realized any significant savings. 

There is a point to this discussion. It 
is now time to begin new efforts to cut 
further our commitments to the U.N. I 
would hope we could have the leadership 
from the administration and that of the 
legislative committees of Congress to 
accomplish this but I am not optimistic. 
There seems to be an abysmal lack of in- 
terest in saving U.S. dollars where the 
U.N. and its subsidiaries are concerned. 
Again, I repeat, it makes no sense for the 
United States to be paying our share 
and that of a lot of other people simply 
to belong to a debating society which 
votes against our interests more than it 
votes with us. 

I recognize and respect the leadership 
of Secretary Rogers in the Department of 
State. I feel that he has done a good job. 
I know that he has tried. He has worked 
under difficult circumstances both from 
within and from without. It seems dif- 
ficult for the U.S. State Department to 
face up to the challenge of coexistence 
with other world powers. Their foreign 
Offices constantly seek to promote the 
aims of their countries including busi- 
ness and industry objectives. The Rus- 
sians are the most realistic of the lot, but 
other nations by pressing vigorously for 
their country’s own interests, enjoy a 
high degree of success in these important 
objectives. 

I hear more criticism directed at the 
US. State Department for failure to co- 
operate with and assist American busi- 
nessmen and industrialists abroad than 
for any other cause. It almost seems that 
our representatives are afraid to do more 
than hand out little brochures which de- 
scribe in general terms the country to 
which they are assigned. America is a 
big and powerful nation. It does not 
throw its weight around; it gives it away. 
Somewhere in between there should be a 
more effective way for the State De- 
partment to represent the United States 
in the escalating conflict for economic 
survival among the nations of the world. 

Two of the better agencies of Govern- 
ment are the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Economic Development 
Agency. Both of these have served a use- 
ful purpose. They deserve the support of 
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Congress. Their work has been of great 
value in many areas. 

There has been a conflict within the 
authorizing committee over U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. I find it difficult to com- 
prehend this. Where there are weak- 
nesses there should be corrective steps 
but this should not be at the expense 
of the organization itself. It is very im- 
portant that we tell the story of America 
to the rest of the world. We can be cer- 
tain the Communists are doing so hour 
after hour after hour, and they have 
no inhibitions about the way they tell 
their side of the story. We should do 
more, not less, in spreading the word 
about the United States of America to 
the rest of the world. 

This brings me down to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. The 
facts will show that this agency has 
mushroomed. They cannot fill the 
vacancies they have but they constantly 
want more jobs assigned. Any business- 
man will tell you this is a nuisance 
agency which harrasses and hampers 
business more than it helps to bring 
about equal employment opportunity. I 
am convinced that it would be a better 
agency if it had half the personnel it 
now has rather than if it were increased 
as this bill proposes to do. If there should 
be a confrontation on the floor on this 
bill I intend to spell out the details about 
its deficiencies and there are many. 

The Department of Justice, of course, 
includes the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration. Historically we 
have funded the FBI for approximately 
the amount of money requested because 
we had confidence in the Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, and we knew the essen- 
tiality of the organization to our coun- 
try. I call your attention to the fact 
we have reached nearly $1 billion in 
funding for LEAA. This may be too much 
money. Law enforcement and crime con- 
trol are now magic words and they can 
be used to secure virtually any amount 
of money whether or not it accomplishes 
the purpose. Of course, we want crime 
control. The best way is to apprehend 
and convict criminals. Court rulings have 
made it almost impossible to convict 
those who are apprehended. I support 
funds for law enforcement but I caution 
that we may be getting close to the stage 
of boondoggling in this very important 
field just because there may be more 
money available than is required. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield as much time as he desires to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa (Mr, 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, discussion 
of this bill is not going to be the same 
as it has been in years past when the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney) was present. 

I regret, as do other Members of the 
House, his illness and his inability to be 
here this afternoon. 

It was always a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with the gentleman. 

That leads me to the first question. 
How about the representation allowance 
for the State Department? Is that in 
good shape? Is there an increase or a 
decrease in what the gentleman from 
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New York (Mr. Rooney) was pleased to 
call the “tools of the trade’’? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman will find that there 
is a slight increase due to increased costs. 

Mr. GROSS. A slight increase? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. A slight increase. 

Mr. GROSS. Due to increased costs? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The price of lemon- 
ade has gone up, and also there is a de- 
valuation of the dollar cost that has to 
be taken into consideration. 

But I think that the gentleman will 
find that over the years the total increase 
in the cost of representation has been 
substantially the same. So now it was 
felt, about time, we thought, that we in- 
creased it just a little bit. 

Also, when you consider that the price 
of corn in Iowa has been going up con- 
sistently that has an effect also, because 
when the price of corn goes up there is 
an effect on the other product used in 
“the tools of the trade.” 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will have 
to talk to Kentucky about that. Iowa 
grows the corn. It does not convert it for 
the use of those who get Federal funds 
for representation allowances. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr, SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to my distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) that we 
did allow them an increase of $132,000. 
But at the same time we reduced their 
request by $138,000 because we do believe 
in moderation in this item. However, food 
and labor costs have gone up, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa well knows. Even the 
price of Coca-Cola has gone up. We held 
the line for 9 years, of course, without an 
increase. Some things just are not much 
good if they get watered down too much. 

On the other hand, we do not object 
if they have to add just a bit of ice. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman recom- 
mending a slight watering down of the 
State Department? 

Mr. SLACK, I think some things can be 
watered down a bit. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, we find this curse of de- 
valuation all over the place, This Govern- 
ment devalues the dollar by 10 percent, 
and as a consequence every dollar we 
spend overseas is increased, to take care 
of that short fall, but 10 percent. Yet we 
do not get any such help here at home. 
Our dollars are devaluated, too, but the 
citizens of this country get no such relief. 
Let us hope that there will not be another 
devaluation to cause a further outpour- 
ing of our dollars. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would say that that 
would not come under the Committee 
on Appropriations; that would come un- 
der another committee. The gentleman 
is on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the chickens 
are coming home to roast in this appro- 
priation bill just as it is in others regard- 
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less of what committee approved the de- 
valuation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume that part of the 
increase in the representation allow- 
ance is due to the devaluation of the dol- 
lar, and its failure to buy quite as much 
of the good things of life for the Pooh- 
Bahs who live or travel overseas, and the 
Members of Congress who visit them. I 
have never traveled that course, but I 
assume Members of Congress are pro- 
vided the good things of life when they 
go overseas. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am quite sure that 
they do. However, having traveled as a 
member of the Subcommittee on the 
State Department, I must say that I think 
we have a responsibility to travel just as 
I think the gentleman from Iowa, being 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
should be traveling a little more than 
from Washington to Iowa. I believe it 
would be helpful to the gentleman. I 
would be glad some time to accompany 
the gentleman on one of these trips. I 
think it woulc be most helpful to both of 
us to see the tremendous job that is being 
done by our employees overseas. We have 
some of the finest people employed in 
the State Department in the embassies 
that I have visited. They are most dedi- 
cated. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan, for being so 
solicitous of my welfare. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I want to say that 
I think we can expect a further devalua- 
tion. The day before yesterday they ap- 
plied export controls and indicated they 
might apply them in the future. That is 
the most severe strain upon the dollar 
we have had. So I do not believe you can 
e..pect anything but a further devalua- 
tion as long as we have the policy of 
export controls. 

Mr. GROSS. If my colleague from 
Iowa is correct, then I hope Congress 
will slash our contributions to take care 
of the shortfall in the dollar to various 
international organizations, some of 
which are of highly questionable value. 
And if we are going to do this with re- 
spect to everything we do overseas or 
become involved in, then I think we 
should make some provision for the peo- 
ple of this country to take care of the 
shortfall in their dollars. After all, they 
pay the bills. 

This bill, as I understand it, calls for 
expenditures of approximately $4 billion 
in the next fiscal year. I also understand 
that is slightly below the budget request. 
But I wonder if this will stand up. Only 
a few minutes ago we passed a $3 bil- 
lion deficiency appropriation bill, which 
some Members are pleased to call sup- 
plemental appropriations. Except in the 
case of a national emergency there is 
no acceptable reason for a deficiency or 
supplemental appropriation. It does not 
make any sense to cut this bill or any 
other below the budget request and then 
turn right around a few months later 
and lard it up again through a supple- 
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mental bill. I hope that will not be the 
case in any appropriation bills as we 
embark upon the 1974 fiscal year. I hope 
those who get this money will stay with- 
in the limits set forth here and I hope 
the committee will see to it that they do. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I share the gentle- 
man’s concern, and I agree with him. I 
am unhappy with supplementals. How- 
ever, there are some facts of life we have 
to face. If there is a pay raise that takes 
place, the employees have to be paid, 
and Congress usually is involved in the 
action that makes this pay raise neces- 
sary. 

Mr. GROSS. Supposing we just say 
that there will be no pay raises. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Then the gentle- 
man will take a long step toward that. 
I might say in all respect to the agencies 
involved in this bill, we have required 
that they absorb a tremendous amount 
of the pay raise fund, and they have done 
@ very, very respectable job in that re- 
gard, but usually the need for supple- 
mentals is the result of congressional 
action; it is not something that an agency 
does. 

Mr. GROSS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman. I see that a movement is 
under foot to raise the pay of Members 
of Congress and that a bill is to be initi- 
ated, according to the morning news- 
paper, by the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service to engineer an- 
other increase for Members of Congress. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman from 
Towa will have an opportunity to become 
a bit more disturbed this evening when 
the debt ceiling bill is brought before the 
House with nearly a score of Senate 
amendments all nongermane that will 
cost about $1,800,000,000. At that time a 
good part, perhaps, of what he is saying 
here would be far more apropos when 
that bill comes before us for a vote. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know that we 
ought to accept this or any other appro- 
priation measure because of the debt ceil- 
ing bill. I listened attentively to the 
gentleman, and I will have my feet 
braced when that bill comes tomorrow. 
I did not have a chance to read all of the 
hearings on this bill so let me ask if the 
committee doubled the salaries, as re- 
quested, of certain persons employed by 
the Justices of the Supreme Court? Does 
anyone know whether the salaries were 
more than doubled from $16,000 a year 
to $34,000 for law clerks employed by the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. Will the gentleman please 
restate his question? 

Mr. GROSS. In the hearings I note 
that the Supreme Court asked for an in- 
crease for three law clerks from the pres- 
ent $16,000 to $34,000 a year. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the bill may be somewhat mislead- 
ing because what the Court proposed to 
do is to upgrade the positions and not 
employ the same kind of law clerks with 
the same qualifications they previously 
had. Instead of having someone just out 
of law college who will come on one 
year at a time, they want to secure some 
more seasoned lawyers who have had 
an opportunity to practice and who will 
be there on a more permanent basis. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not trying to com- 
pare anything. I am trying to find out 
if in this bill we are being asked to ap- 
prove the increase in pay of three law 
clerks from $16,000 a year to $34,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I understand. My 
point is we really did not do that. What 
we did was to go from three law clerks 
to a really different classification of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to the con- 
tributions to international organizations, 
including the United Nations, that is, I 
believe, $202 million a year. What per- 
centage of that total are we contributing, 
including the United Nations? 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, as of January 1 next 
it will be 25 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. And as of now? 

Mr, SLACK, It is varying depending 
on which organization but I would say 
it is an average of about 30 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the ap- 
propriation has been cut to 25 percent 
beginning as of January 1 of next year. 

Mr. SLACK. That is correct, and since 
they are on a calendar year basis we 
anticipate there will be a reduction when 
this bill is brought up next year of some 
$26 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Our total contribution 
to the U.N. Tower of Babel is $63.9 mil- 
lion, which I believe is the figure in the 
bill. That compares with the Russian 
debt to the United Nations of about $105 
million; also Brazil owes the U.N. about 
$1.7 million; Czechoslovakia owes $5.6 
million; France owes $22.2 million: Hun- 
gary owes $3 million; Poland owes $6.4 
million; South Africa and Spain owe $2 
million each; and Mexico is behind in 
its contribution by $1.4 million. 

Yet we continue to pay right through 
the nose although we have a Federal debt 
of some $457 billion. We continue to pay 
right through the nose to these interna- 
tional organizations. 

There is also the “cultural exchange” 
which gets a total of $47.8 million out of 
the till of the United States, or an in- 
crease of $2.55 million over last year. The 
total foreign country contributions to 
this international junketing society 
amounts to $2,816,782 as compared to 
our $47.8 million. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the reduc- 
tions that have been made in this bill 
below the budget stand up, and that we 
will not get a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill later this year or early next year 
putting back all of the money and more 
of the alleged savings. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill ought to have 
been reduced far more than it has been 
and I will vote against its passage. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, first let me 
say, along with the other members of 
the committee, that I deeply regret the 
illness and absence of the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Rooney). 
This is the first time during my service 
in the Congress that this bill has not been 
presented to the House by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney). 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my colleague from Florida 
(Mr. Sixes) and others, in expressing in 
the very highest terms, the admiration 
which I have for the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Stack) who as acting 
chairman of this subcommittee, has con- 
ducted the hearings, the markup and the 
presentation of this bill to the House with 
dispatch and with thoroughness. 

During the hearings which the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has conducted 
in his capacity as acting chairman of 
this subcommittee, I believe that he has 
done as thorough and commendable a 
job as I have ever known to be done in 
any subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I believe that I speak for 
every member of the subcommittee when 
I say that we express our gratitude and 
appreciation to him for the many, many 
long hours which he has put into the 
conduct of these hearings, the markup 
and the preparation for the presentation 
of this bill to the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that as a 
general rule we, while not readily reach- 
ing an agreement, that the members of 
this subcommittee do reach agreement 
when this bill is presented to the floor of 
the House. Quite frankly, there are some 
major changes which I would have made 
if I had been allowed to write this bill by 
myself. On the other hand, I think that 
the bill would have been larger in dollar 
volume than it is if some of the sugges- 
tions which I made at the time of the 
markup had not been accepted by the 
other members of the subcommittee. 

By and large, I think that the commit- 
tee has done a good job. We have reduced 
the budget estimates substantially. The 
increases that we have made over the 
1973 appropriations bill have been al- 
most insignificant in the amounts and in 
the percentage of the increases in this 
bill as compared with the corresponding 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1973. I com- 
mend the reading of the bill and the re- 
port to all members of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not claim 
that this final result of this bill is by any 
means perfect, we on the committee feel 
that we have done a very creditable job 
in bringing to the floor of the House the 
bill which we have today, H.R. 8916. Al- 
though, as I said earlier, there were some 
additional cuts from the budget esti- 
mates I would have made, and did sug- 
gest in subcommittee to be made. Al- 
though some of my suggestions for reduc- 
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tions and further reductions were ac- 
cepted, others were not, and as often 
happens, this is a case of give and take. 

Mr. Chairman, on the whole, I think 
that this is a sound bill, a bill which will 
reflect credit on the acting chairman of 
this subcommittee who reported it to the 
House. I urge its passage. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SLACK, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. pe LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask a question for clari- 
fication. 

The report shows a reduction of $3 
million due to the Tijuana River flood 
control project, the agreement not hav- 
ing been properly reached. There is some 
concern that this reduction will cut into 
the funds for the lower Rio Grande flood 
control. Is my understanding correct that 
that is not the intention of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SLACK. That is not the intention, 
I assure the gentleman. 

Mr, pE LA GARZA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this measure. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have no 


further requests for time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PAYMENT TO THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
to be paid annually (in lieu of the annual 
payment provided under this head in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1973), as 
a payment to the Republic of Panama in ac- 
cordance with article I of the Treaty of 1955 
(6 US.T. 2275), $2,328,200: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available only 
upon the enactment into law of S. 929 or 
similar legislation. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, would some member of 
the committee be kind enough to tell me 
the reason for this qualification in the 
following language: 

This appropriation shall be available only 


upon the enactment into law of S. 929 or 
similar legislation. 


Mr. SLACK. This is a permanent ap- 
propriation which requires authorization 
in order to be raised. 

Mr. GROSS. A permanent appropria- 
tion that cannot be raised. Is this the 
regular payment to the canal? 

Mr. SLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If that is true, then why 
the reference to S. 929? Or is this in the 
nature of an ex gratia payment due to 
devaluation of the dollar? 

Mr. SLACK. According to the treaty, 
the dollar amount of the annuity must 
be changed whenever there is a change 
oe relationship of the U.S. dollar to 
gold. 
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Mr. GROSS. Then this is contingent 
on the passage of legislation dealing with 
the par value of the dollar. That must 
be the case. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the detection 
and prosecution of crimes against the United 
States; protection of the person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; acquisition, col- 
lection, classification and preservation of 
identification and other records and their 
exchange with, and for the official use of, the 
duly authorized officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of States, cities, and other institu- 
tions, such exchange to be subject to can- 
cellation if dissemination is made outside 
the receiving departments or related agen- 
cies; and such other investigations regarding 
official matters under the control of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of 
State as may be directed by the Attorney 
General, including purchase for police-type 
use without regard to the general purchase 
price limitation for the current fiscal year 
not to exceed one thousand and forty-three 
(for replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; hire of aircraft as temporarily 
needed in specific criminal investigations; 
firearms and ammunition; not to exceed 
$10,000 for taxicab hire to be used exclu- 
sively for the purposes set forth in this para- 
graph; payment of rewards; and not to ex- 
ceed $70,000 to meet unforeseen emergencies 
of a confidential character, to be expended 
under the direction of the Attorney General, 
and to be accounted for solely on his cer- 
tificate; $366,506,000. 

None of the funds appropriated for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any civil-service 
employee. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, HECHLER OF 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: Page 17, line 14, after the 
word “employee” add a new paragraph as 
follows: “None of the funds appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation may be 
used for investigating political activities not 
involving the commission of crimes under 
the laws of the United States.” 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend my 
colleague, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Stack) who has ably pre- 
sented this bill on the floor, and I wish 
to commend his colleagues on the com- 
mittee as well. 

I believe that this amendment which 
I have offered is self-explanatory, be- 
cause of recent and highly publicized 
developments which have in many in- 
stances turned our free Nation toward 
what approaches a “police state.” All 
too often we have seen the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation go far beyond the 
scope of investigating activities involving 
the commission of crimes under the laws 
of the United States. I believe that this 
limitation on the appropriation bill 
would prevent the investigation of purely 
political activities which are not in any 
way associated with the commission of 
Federal crimes. I deplore and condemn 
the politically inspired actions of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation which 
have occurred under Mr. Gray, who in 
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many instances made the FBI a politi- 
cal tool of the White House. It is high 
time we clean out and prohibit this type 
of un-American activity which subverts 
our American political system. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, would the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
very highest regard for my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, and I know that he means well 
in this amendment. I can see the value 
of such an amendment if it could be 
accepted on its face. 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this amendment could in effect negate 
much of the work of the entire Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. They are 
charged with the investigation of sub- 
versive activities, the activities of com- 
munism and other isms which seek to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. 

Now, those could be interpreted as 
political activities; although their 
obvious intent is to subvert and over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man, how are we to exclude such in- 
vestigations in the administration of 
this amendment? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I would say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, that 
the portion of my amendment which 
clearly states, “not involving the com- 
mission of crimes under the laws of the 
United States,” would certainly cover 
those activities which the gentleman 
mentioned, if indeed they involved the 
commission of crimes. I just want to stop 
the FBI from running all over the lot 
and subverting the American political 
system. We can do without that type of 
activity, and we ought to restore the FBI 
to its traditional role of investigating the 
commission of Federal crimes—which 
are plentiful enough to keep this orga- 
nization busy on its central mission. 

Certainly, the gentleman would con- 
cede that overthrow of the Government 
of the United States would be the com- 
mission of a crime under Federal law. 

Mr. SIKES. If my distinguished friend 
from West Virginia will yield, it depends 
a great deal on how crime is interpreted 
in this country. Nowadays newspapers 
which publish secret papers get prizes 
for it and the people who steal the papers 
for the newspapers are called heroes. 
When I first came here they were called 
traitors. So it is a little hard to under- 
stand where the amendment would ap- 
ply and how the definition of crime would 
come into the picture. Again I fear it 
could be broad enough to cripple the 
work of the FBI. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. May 
I also add that the definition under lines 
18 through the end of page 16 and on 
line 17 very clearly fund the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to carry out those 
necessary activities for the detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United 
States or the acquisition, collection, clas- 
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sification, and preservation of identifica- 
tion and other records, and so forth down 
through the detail included in those du- 
ties for which salaries and expenses are 
furnished in the section on pages 16 and 
17. Certainly there is ample authority so 
the work of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation would not be crippled or in 
any way diverted from its basic mission 
by my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am sure the 
gentleman means well, but I think by 
the all-inclusive language that he pre- 
cluded preemployment investigations 
which are required by several laws of the 
United States prior to the employment 
of Federal employees. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would certainly hope, I advise my friend 
from Iowa, that preemployment investi- 
gations would not include political inves- 
tigations of the individuals being em- 
ployed. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Have you read 
the questions on the form? The questions 
on the form are reiterations of the re- 
quirements in the authorizing law. It 
requires them to ask questions which 
could include just that. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
would certainly hope that political ac- 
tivities which haye no relationship to 
the commission of crimes would not be a 
prerequisite for employment. Also, I was 
once interviewed by an FBI agent en- 
gaged in a preemployment inquiry, and 
the FBI agent asked whether it was in- 
deed true that the applicant had voted 
for Franklin Delano Roosevelt every time 
he ran. That is the type of investigation 
to which my amendment refers. For that 
reason my amendment does indeed, I 
would advise my good friend from Iowa, 
ban and proscribe a preemployment po- 
litical investigation by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. I do not think it 
makes any difference whatsoever 
whether an applicant for any Federal 
civil service job should be a Republican 
or a Democrat. For the life of me I can- 
not understand what business the FBI 
has in looking into a person’s political 
beliefs, when that does not involve the 
commission of a crime against the United 
States. It is for that reason I would hope 
my amendment would also proscribe that 
type of question, investigation or purely 
political inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I believe your 
amendment goes far beyond that. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

As we understand the gentleman's 
amendment, I think it goes far beyond 
what he intends. 

Let me point out further this is not 
the place, in an appropriation bill, to 
handle a matter of this kind. This ought 
to be decided by the Committee on the 
Judiciary after adequate and clear hear- 
ings so that you can have a clear defini- 
tion of what political activities mean, 
and the scope of these activities. 

Further, the amendment says commis- 
sion of crimes under the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. Well, the FBI works in co- 
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operation with States and they have 
State laws, and they work with local gov- 
ernments that have their own particular 
types of laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. My colleague from 
georgia reminds me that independent 
agencies are limited in the number of 
members from one political party; so 
they are required to ask these people 
what their political party affiliations are. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope we will not consider this. If the 
gentleman wants to pursue it, he ought 
to take it up with the Committee on the 
Judiciary and have them hold proper 
hearings on the matter. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I think the gentleman has raised an 
extremely valid point. 

Last year during the election cam- 
paign in the neighboring district to my 
congressional district, it was brought out 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
was conducting investigations of every 
single candidate for Congress of the 
United States and had done so far years, 
as a matter of routine. 

And when it was brought out and there 
was widespread public criticism for it, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation announced the FBI would 
discontinue this practice. I hope they 
have discontinued it, But it seems to me 
that is just one example of overreaching 
and misuse of power to investigate for 
reasons that have nothing to do with the 
commission of crimes. I think that the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER) has performed a real service 
by raising this issue. 

It does seem to me that perhaps this 
amendment could be tightened up a little 
bit by bringing out that it should cover 
investigations whose primary focus is on 
political activities and not those where 
an investigation is being conducted for 
another purpose that is legitimate and 
where, as a minor and incidental feature, 
they inquire as to whether the person 
being investigated has taken part in cer- 
tain types of activities. 

I wonder if the gentleman from West 
Virginia would consider that kind of an 
amendment to his amendment? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I certainly concur with the 
gentleman from Ohio that the focus 
could be sharpened. Of course, this lan- 
guage is the language upon which the 
amendment will be voted unless the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has additional lan- 
guage that he is prepared to send to the 
desk prior to the vote. I believe that we 
should stick to the original language be- 
cause it is very clear from the original 
language that it points to political activi- 
ties which are related to the commission 
of Federal crimes. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SIEBERLING) for his per- 
ceptive comments. 

It is very obvious that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has been forced to 
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go far afield from its central mission, in 
order to investigate the political enemies 
of the administration. I might add that 
the morale of the once-proud FBI sank 
to a new low because of the political ac- 
tivities its personnel have been forced 
to investigate. I do not wish to circum- 
scribe the legitimate investigations nec- 
essary for the prosecution of crimes, but 
merely to stop these senseless invasions of 
our domestic political system in the false 
name of “national security.” 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. HEcHLER). 

Mr. Chairman, in the last few days 
the new Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation was confirmed by a vote 
of 96 to 0 in the other body. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has done a good job, and I for one have 
explicit faith and confidence in the work 
that they have done. I am perfectly will- 
ing for them to continue doing the good 
work that they are authorized to do un- 
der present law. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. SLACK. Certainly, I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I might say that under the 
new head of the FBI, Mr. Clarence 
Kelley, who spent the first 3 months of 
his professional career in my home- 
town of Huntington, W. Va., we can 
hopefully look forward to a better ad- 
ministration of the Federal Bureau. of 
Investigation than we have had in re- 
cent: years. I would certainly hope that 
the legislative history of this discus- 
sion would be forcefully called to the 
attention of the new administration in 
such a way that past evils may be cor- 
rected, and we can avoid some of the 
investigation of purely political domestic 
activities that have absolutely no con- 
nection with the commission of crime. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I urge a 
“no” vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr, HECHLER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT REGULATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the provisions of Executive Order 11387, Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, $2,600,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask a 
couple of questions, the first bearing on 
the item just read, “Foreign direct invest- 
ment regulation,” this being authorized 
by an Executive order in the amount of 
$2,600,000. What is this all about? 

Mr. SLACK. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLACK. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the Executive order 
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U.S.C. 95(a). 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but what is the 
money being expended for? 

Mr. SLACK. The primary purpose of 
the program is to regulate foreign direct 
investment of U.S. persons in order to 
strengthen the balance-of-payments po- 
sition of the United States. This is the 
purpose of the program. 

Mr. GROSS. We are relying here again 
on an Executive order as the authoriza- 
tion for this? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I think I can add 
a little light on this subject, because as 
legal counsel for a large corporation 
with a lot of activities, I had to live with 
these Executive orders and regulations 
for years. The Executive order was is- 
sued by President Johnson and created 
a whole elaborate structure of regula- 
tions controlling the extent to which 
American corporations can invest Amer- 
ican dollars abroad. It always struck me 
as incongruous that it was based on the 
state of emergency that was declared 
way back in the 1940’s and, on the 
strength of that, the Executive order 
was issued in the late 1960’s. As a result, 
we have had tremendous proliferation 
of controls over foreign investments. 

I am not saying they are not needed, 
but it does seem to me a perfect example 
of why we ought to take another good 
look into this whole business of continu- 
ing to operate under a declaration of 
emergency that was issued back in the 
forties as a basis for all this kind of 
thing, without any sanction of Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. I hope it will be au- 
thorized by law, if it is going to be con- 
tinued, rather than by an Executive 
order. I am absolutely and utterly op- 
posed to Executive orders being used as 
lawful authorizations. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. There is a whole 
looseleaf service 2 feet thick of regula- 
tions and decisions all based on this little 
Executive order, which in turn is based 
on a declaration of emergency back in 
1940. 

Mr. GROSS. Now that I have the floor 
and a little time remaining, I should 
like to ask a question concerning an item 
that is upcoming. “U.S. Travel Service, 
Salaries and Expenses,” to be given $9 
million, and a $3,500 representation al- 
lowance. What is expected to be accomp- 
lished by this $9 million? What has been 
accomplished for the expenditures in the 
past with respect to U.S. Travel Service? 

I assume this is tourism. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. The figure the gentleman 
stated is the same amount that was ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year. I 
will go further and state that apparently 
the authorizing committee of the Senate 
believe it is a good program, because it 
has authorized $30 million. 

Mr. GROSS. I am pleased that the 
committee has not approved $30 million. 
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I note the Secretary of Commerce has a 
representation allowance of $1,500, but 
whoever directs this U.S. Travel Service 
has a representation allowance of $3,500. 
I cannot help but wonder who is getting 
the short end of the stick with respect 
to these entertainment and liquor funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield I would say to the gen- 
tleman the $3,500 figure he mentioned 
a moment ago is for all the U.S. travel 
offices overseas, the entire operation 
abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. How many of those do we 
have with a total expenditure of $9 mil- 
lion? I will not pursue the question. I 
thank the gentleman for his answers. 

Mr. SLACK. We are in the process of 
closing some, I will say to the gentleman. 
I think six offices will remain in opera- 
tion in fiseal year 1974. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I do this for the purpose of pursuing 
briefly the matter that my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa, has been discuss- 
ing. Is it not true that since this service 
was established the disparity in dollar 
expenditures between the American 
tourist going abroad and the foreign 
tourist coming to this country has in- 
creased each year? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, if the question 
is disparity, the reason for the disparity 
is that the number of U.S. citizens go- 
ing abroad is increasing at a far faster 
pace than for the foreigners coming 
here. We are having a larger number 
of foreign visitors come to the United 
States, and a good deal of it is the re- 
sult of this promotion by the U.S. Travel 
Service, and they are having a great deal 
of success in getting some of the profes- 
sional organizations in some of the for- 
eign countries to hold some of their con- 
ventions here, as some of our profes- 
sional organizations such as the doctors 
and the lawyers and the American Bar 
go over there for instance to London 
and other places, So we cannot blame the 
disparity on the U.S. Travel Service. As 
a matter of fact, if it were not for the 
travel service I would say the disparity 
would be greater. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the sole 
purpose for the establishment of this 
Travel Service was to correct this dis- 
parity. It was because congressional 
concerns for our balance-of-payments 
problem prompted it. I recall distinctly, 
as I trust most of the Members do, that 
at that time President Eisenhower even 
sought to impose some restrictions on 
foreign travel. As a matter of fact, if 
there is a justification for the Federal 
Government to go into the travel and 
tourist business notwithstanding the fact 
that most commercial operators do a 
pretty good job of it, then we ought to 
determine whether or not it warrants 
continuing. If, in fact, in the period of 
time that it has been in operation we 
have had a growing outflow over income 
in tourism and consequently in our bal- 
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ance of payments problem, perhaps some 
reevaluation ought to be made. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The disparity would 
be worse if it were not for this Service. 

Mr. COLLIER. What the gentleman 
is saying is that the patient is still sick 
but he would be even sicker if it were 
not for this Service. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If we can get the 
American people to stay home the dis- 
parity will be less. If the gentleman can 
arrange that, that would be fine. 

Mr. COLLIER. That would require a 
new agency which I am not about to 
recommend. I am questioning the need 
for the one we already have. ‘ 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
tent of this body when it passed Public 
Law 92-544 on October 25, 1972, was 
clearly to limit spending of taxpayers’ 
money to finance the United Nations and 
its related agencies. The law, clamping a 
25-percent ceiling on all our contribu- 
tions to the U.N. except those specifically 
exempted, was a congressional response 
to a growing public resentment of the ex- 
cessive, lopsided funding of the United 
Nations with American money. 

Mr. Chairman, I request that appropri- 
ate portions of the law follow, so that our 
colleagues will have reference to the ex- 
act statute: 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
U.N., restriction 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet annual obligations of 
membership in international multilateral 
organizations, pursuant to treaties, conven- 
tions, or specific Acts of Congress, $1'76,190,- 
750: Provided, That after December 31, 1973, 
no appropriation is authorized and no pay- 
ment shall be made to the United Nations 
or any affiliated agency in excess of 25 per 
centum of the total annual assessment of 
such organization except that this proviso 
shall not apply to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and to the joint financing 
program of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. F 
(Pub. L. 92-544, Title I, Sec. 101, Oct. 25, 1972, 

86 Stat. 1110) 
Legislative History 

House Reports: No. 92-1065 (Comm. on 
Appropriations) and No. 92-1567 (Comm. of 
Conference). 

Senate Report No. 92-821 (Comm, on Ap- 
propriations). 

Congressional Record, Vol. 118 (1972): 

May 17, 18, Oct. 12, considered and passed 
House. 

June 15, Oct. 13, considered and passed 
Senate. 

Weekly Compilation of Presidential Doc- 
uments, Vol. 8, No. 44: Oct. 28, Presidential 
statement. 


No mention is made in the law of 
“voluntary” contribution. Yet, from the 
State Department bureaucrats we hear 
this term bantered about with reference 
to the Lodge Commission recommenda- 
tion: 

Each reduction in the U.S. share of the 
regular budget must be clearly marked by at 
least a corresponding increase in U.S. con- 
tributions to one or more of the voluntary 
budgets or funds in the U.N. system. 


It is apparent, Mr. Chairman, that the 
State Department holds the recommen- 
dations of an appointed commission in 
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higher regard than the legal charge given 
them by this Congress. Rather than re- 
ducing their U.N. budget requests for 
next year, and winding down our partici- 
pation in all U.N. related agencies, the 
Department has asked for an increase of 
$16,929,250 to be paid primarily to five 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. This is a clear violation of the in- 
tent and spirit of the legislation passed 
by this body. 

In recent years the “commitment” 
to the United Nations has been elevated 
to a position of greater importance than 
the commitment owed to the people of 
the United States. Every attempt at re- 
ducing the total amount lavished on the 
U.N. is met with cries of “upholding our 
international commitments.” What about 
the commitment we have to the people 
of this country? Must they be forgotten 
while we court international favor? 

Our so-called commitments to the in- 
ternational banking community sent our 
dollar into a devaluation nosedive in 
February, and reduced the buying power 
of the American consumer. 

Our so-called commitments to provide 
the Soviet Union with grain to feed their 
livestock reduced the amount of grain 
for cattle in this country, and drove 
prices to all-time highs. As a result, we 
face not only higher food prices, but a 
serious meat shortage. These so-called 
commitments have contributed to the in- 
fiation crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, our commitments are 
first and foremost to the taxpayers of 
this country, and any bill that comes be- 
fore this House should place Americans 
first in spending priority. This bill does 
not. 

Ishall maintain my commitment to the 
people I represent, and cast our vote 
against this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


For salaries of all officials and employees 
of the Federal Judiciary, not otherwise spe- 
cifically provided for, $81,278,000: Provided, 
That the salaries of secretaries to circuit and 
district judges shall not exceed the compen- 
sation established in chapter 51 of title 5, 
United States Code, for General Schedule 
grade (GS) 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10, and that the 
salaries of law clerks to circuit and district 
judges shall not exceed the compensation 
established in chapter 51 of title 5, United 
States Code, for General Schedule grade (GS) 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12: Provided further, That 
(exclusive of step increases corresponding 
with those provided for by chapter 53 of title 
5 of the United States Code, and of compen- 
sation paid for temporary assistance needed 
because of an emergency) the aggregate sal- 
aries paid to secretaries and law clerks ap- 
pointed by each of the circuit and district 
judges shall not exceed $43,453 and $33,377 
per annum, respectively, except in the case 
of the chief judge of each circuit and the 
chief judge of each district court having five 
or more district judges, in which case the 
aggregate salaries shall not exceed $56,228 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. RAILSBACK 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
and $42,897 per annum, respectively. 
have amendments pertaining to pages 35 
and 36 which are related. I ask unani- 
mous consent that those amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendments offered by Mr. RAILSBACK: 
On page 35, at lines 13 and 14, strike 
“$81,278,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$83,- 
372,000", 

On page 36, line 23, strike “$12,200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$12,909,000”. 


Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will count. 


Forty-five members are present, not a 
quorum. The call will be taken by elec- 
tronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members failed 
to respond: 

[Roll No. 316] 
Fuqua 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hébert 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Keating 
King 

Long, Md. 
McSpadden 
Mathis, Ga. 
Melcher 
Fisher Montgomery 
Fraser Nichols 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Vanik, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 8916, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the Members to 
record their presence by electronic de- 
vice, whereupon 371 Members recorded 
their presence, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. RarLssacKk) is recognized 
for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ments. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this is an 
amendment on page 35 and page 36 of 
the bill which deals with the Federal 
judiciary budget request. What hap- 
pened, quite simply, is that the judiciary 
requested 340 new probation officers with 
the necessary clerk supporting personnel. 
That request was cut in half, so that as 
a result of action taken by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations they have provided 
for 170 new probation officers instead of 
340. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
reluctantly in the sense that I have 
only—and I mean this sincerely—the 
highest regard for the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Stack) and also my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CEDERBERG) but I offer it with the 
utmost sincerity. 

Mr. Chairman, members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 had an opportunity, par- 


Abdnor O'Hara 
Patman 
Powell, Ohio 
Quie 

Reid 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roush 

Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Steele 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Wiggins 
Wright 
Wyatt 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinskti 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 
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ticularly last year, to investigate many 
prisons. We had the opportunity to have 
come before us at numerous hearings 
people who were expert in the field of 
corrections, including people with the ad- 
ministration and people outside of the 
administration. They made many recom- 
mendations to us. 

But, time after time, expert witness 
after expert witness made the point that 
something is wrong in this country 
when we have a recidivism rate that in- 
dicates that 72 percent of our first-time 
youthful offenders who have gone to 
prison one time are going to be back in 
prison within a 5-year period. We know 
that, frankly, our entire criminal justice 
system could and should be indicted for 
that particular statistic alone. 

One thing that has been successful is 
the various probation systems, including 
the probation subsidy system that is be- 
ing used more extensively in California 
than any place else, but I think that 
these experiments have prompted our 
Federal judiciary to request more proba- 
tionary personnel so that, instead of hav- 
ing a caseload of 105 cases per case- 
worker, we can reduce it down to what we 
hope will be a manageable number. 

Even if my amendment should pass, 
the total amount of money involved is 
$2.8 million, but even if that should pass, 
it would mean that we would still have 
a caseload per individual caseworker of 
about 81 cases per caseworker when we 
include their presentence report respon- 
sibility. We know that the probation 
caseload is expanding so that we can pre- 
dict with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy that that caseload is even going to 
be higher than 81. 

What the experts say is that a good fig- 
ure per caseworker would be to have a 
caseload of about 35 cases per case- 
worker. I would only say that if we really 
want to do something about crime, if we 
want to do something about the rates 
of recidivism, this is the poorest place 
in the world to be cutting our budget. 

With all due respect to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan, this is the 
one item that I disagree with him on. I 
think that I have had some experience, 
and I think he is going to hear from some 
other people who have had some experi- 
ence as far as the needs for rehabilita- 
tion are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal judiciary’s 
budget estimate for salaries of support- 
ing personnel was cut by the Appropria- 
tions Committee by $4,048,000. My 
amendment would only restore that 
which is related to the Probation Serv- 
ice, $2,803,000. The judiciary requested 
money for 340 new probation officers and 
201 clerk stenographers. This request was 
cut in half and the bill before you would 
only provide for 170 probation officers 
and 100 clerk stenographers. I think we 
are making a serious mistake by such a 
cut. 

The best information available clearly 
indicates that probation offers one of 
the most significant prospects for effec- 
tive rehabilitation. It is also clear that 
the most important component of a suc- 
cessful probation system is trained man- 
power. The judiciary requested an addi- 
tional 340 probation officers for the pur- 
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pose of effectively supervising people that 
were placed on probation. The commit- 
tee saw fit to cut that request by 50 per- 
cent, Needless to say, this is a very siz- 
able cut. 

I believe that the Members of Congress 
should give serious thought to what has 
been done here. For fiscal year 1973, 
taking into account the fact that the 
probation officers also have to do pre- 
sentencing reports, their caseload 
amounted to 105 cases per probation of- 
ficer. In 1967, the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice stated that a mean- 
ingful caseload for real supervision 
should be 35 cases per probation officer. 
Six years have gone by since that rec- 
ommendation and we are nowhere near 
that figure. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Congress, 
whom are we kidding? With that kind of 
caseload there is little, if any, real su- 
pervision, If you support my amendment 
we would be able to cut the caseload 
down to perhaps 81 cases per officer, if 
the caseload would remain constant, but 
I am sure it, too, will increase. 

Who are we talking about when we 
speak of people on probation? During the 
period June 30, 1968, to January 1973, 
the number of persons under supervision 
increased from 36,799 to 51,529, an in- 
crease of 40 percent. The projection for 
fiscal year 1974 is 59,400 persons under 
supervision in probation. In 1968, 27 per- 
cent of the probation population was 24 
years of age or younger when received 
for supervision. By January 1973 this 
proportion had increased to nearly 40 
percent. The total number of persons in 
this age category increased from 9,891 
to 19,987, an increase of 102 percent. 

This is a very significant figure because 
it is the younger offender who is more 
active and aggressive—it is the younger 
offender who has the greater need for 
counseling and education. The increased 
concentration of youth in a caseload 
means increased demands on the proba- 
tion service in order to meet the unique 
challenge of dealing with youthful of- 
fenders, because it is well known that the 
younger the offender the greater the risk 
that he will violate the condition of his 
release. 

So, who are we talking about when 
we speak of the type of person involved 
in our probation system? The bulk of the 
time and energy spent by a probation 
office is spent on the young. Therefore, 
the $2,803,000 which my amendment 
would restore to H.R. 8916 will further 
assist the probation service in concen- 
trating its resources on the young of- 
fender, for he has the potential to be- 
come either tomorrow’s law abiding citi- 
zen or tomorrow’s costly liability caught 
in the revolving door of recidivism. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly believe that 
a dollar spent on the rehabilitation of 
the younger offender is the best invest- 
ment we can make, and I urge the Mem- 
bers to vote favorably for my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a few questions. 
How many additional positions will the 
monetary figure that is in the gentle- 
man’s amendment provide? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. This would provide 
for 170 probation officers and 101 addi- 
tional supportive personnel. I think they 
are called clerk-stenographers. 

Mr. WYMAN. So they are doubled, 
then? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Yes; but let me 
point out this is the judiciary’s request. 

Mr. WYMAN. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that the caseload of each 
probation officer at the present time 
under the figure for personnel that has 
been put in by the committee would run 
something about 105, and if the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted, it would 
be in the vicinity of 81? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. The gentleman is 
correct, and this would include pre- 
sentence reports, which are part of a 
probation officer’s job. 

Mr. WYMAN. Is the gentleman famil- 
iar with what the testimony was with 
respect to what that caseload should be 
if they are to be really able to adequately 
handle the size of rehabilitation and 
proper sentencing? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, in 1967 the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice said that a mean- 
ingful caseload for real supervision 
should be 35 cases per probation officer. 
Six years have gone by since that rec- 
ommendation, and it has gone up to 105 
per caseworker. 

Mr. WYMAN. Has the testimony been, 
I will ask the gentleman from Illinois, 
that with a caseload of 81 there will 
still be an inadequacy in terms of a re- 
view of the family situation and back- 
ground and all the facts that are neces- 
sary to provide adequately researched 
and documented individual records be- 
fore the judges before sentencing? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I do not think there 
is any question about that. In other 
words, I agree with the gentleman that 
this is not an adequate provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
just to correct the record, this is not the 
administration’s request. There is no ad- 
ministration request. This is a Judiciary 
Department request. It is not even sub- 
ject to review by OMB. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I had my ad- 
ministrative assistant check this out be- 
cause someone asked me that. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It is submitted by 
the Judiciary Department and it does 
not even go through the OMB. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. That may be, and if 
I did characterize it incorrectly I am 
sorry. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, if we are 
to do anything about rehabilitation this 
is an important field in which there is 
increasing public interest and concern. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment ought 
to be adopted. It is a good value for the 
money involved and will redound to the 
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public benefit by emphasizing those in- 
dividual and personal backgrounds of 
persons in difficulty with the law so that 
justice can be tempered with compas- 
sion and understanding where justified. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RAILSBACK). 

I compliment the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for the amendment he has offered 
and I associate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 individuals in this Nation 
currently under probationary supervision 
in the federal system. Through the ef- 
forts of varying correctional programs, 
the offender is reintegrated into his com- 
munity, protected from the stultifying 
effects of confinement and hopefully 
insured against prejudicial treatment of 
their families. In addition, probationary 
efforts reduce the financial responsibility 
of the public to the correctional institu- 
tion. 

Approval of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment to H.R. 8916 will help insure that 
valuable public services provided by pro- 
bation agencies are not compromised by 
a lack of manpower. As the gentleman 
points out, recidivism is a revolving door. 
Each year, 60 percent of all adult felons 
are paroled, yet 35 to 40 percent of these 
individuals return to prison after a sub- 
sequent conviction. 

Effective probation programs offer pro- 
fessionalism and expertise in the re- 
habilitation of offenders and help to de- 
crease the rate of recidivism. Ineffective 
programs, however, plagued by inade- 
quate staffing and disproportionate case- 
loads, do little to control recidivism, The 
President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice in 
1967 reported as a desirable caseload av- 
erage for juveniles and adult felons the 
level of 35. Yet, in 1965, fewer than 4 
percent of the probation officers in the 
Nation were carrying caseloads of 40 or 
less. Today, the average caseload 
amounts to 105 cases per probation of- 
ficer. The Commission concluded: 

Whenever probation programs are subject 
to criticism, the oversized case load is usually 
identified as the obstacle to successful 
operation. 


Recidivism is a problem which affects 
all of us. Young people caught in its “re- 
volving door” can be given the necessary 
rehabilitative services only if a reason- 
able probation officer-offender ratio is 
established and maintained. Mr. Chair- 
man, I submit that if we are truly serious 
about dealing with the alarming recidi- 
vistic trend which has contributed to the 
growth in crimes which we are witness- 
ing across the country, then we should 
give our wholehearted support to 
amendments of this nature. 

Mr. Chairman, the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee has had hearings on the entire 
subject of our probation and parole sys- 
tem and the testimony indicates that 
something is drastically wrong with our 
penal system as it stands. There is a prob- 
lem of the “revolving door” and how we 
go about breaking that. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois about the 
economics involved, because certainly 
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a question is going to be raised about 
whether this is another example of an 
increase in spending and there is a ques- 
tion about the parole and probation ac- 
tivities and resulting cost savings to the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I have a letter 
from Donald L. Thamlee, assistant chief 
of probation, dated June 27, 1973, which 
indicates a daily per capita cost of Fed- 
eral supervision in the community for 
the fiscal year 1972 was $1.05 a day or 
$384.83 a year. The average 1972 per 
capita cost for confinement in the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons institutions was 
$5,200 a year or $14.25 a day. 

This figure was calculated on salaries 
and expenses and operation costs and 
remodeling and does not include the cost 
of new construction or confining Fed- 
eral prisoners in non-Federal institu- 
tions. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say a system which allows or per- 
mits a ratio of 105 probationers to 1 
probation officer or case worker is a sys- 
tem which is decidedly unfair and de- 
signed to fail. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. I just want to say, refer- 
ring back to my own personal experi- 
ence for 1 year before I came to the 
Congress when I had the privilege of 
being a county judge with criminal jus- 


tice responsibilities and a family court 
judge, fortunately I had an outstand- 


ing probation department which had 
been built up by my predecessor. They 
were all underpaid and overworked, but 
I found out by experience that the judi- 
cial system depends to a tremendous de- 
gree upon these dedicated people who 
do the presentencing examinations and 
investigations and who do the counsel- 
ing and the supervision of people when 
they are on probation—and most of those 
on probation are young people. I think 
if we are ever going to reform our penal 
system and cut down the recidivism we 
see today, the place to start is with a 
good, strong probation department. 

I would enthusiastically support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois even though I am usually 
on the side of cutting down expendi- 

- tures. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. MAYNE). 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the author of the amendment, 
the gentleman from Illinois, what por- 
tion of the additional $2,803,000 provided 
for in this amendment would go for the 
clerk-stenographers? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for the pur- 
poses of answering the question? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstood it, there was already $2,803,000 
additional money included by the com- 
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mittee. Now, the gentleman is putting in 
another $2,803,000 with his amendment. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, here 
is the answer I have: 101 clerks, $590,000. 
This figure is based on GS-5 salary rate 
at $7,319 per year plus related benefits. 
Then, under the second part of the 
amendment we break the increases down 
for such things as equipment, security, 
investigations, communications, printing, 
other supplies; 101 clerks, $106,000. 
Those two figures out of $2.8 million. 

Mr. MAYNE. Then, that would be ap- 
proximately how much for clerks and 
stenographers and how much for the pro- 
bation officers themselves? 

Mr. RATLSBACK. The officers them- 
selves would be allocated $1,504,000. This 
is based on GS-9 salary, which is $11,614, 
plus related benefits for 9 months. 

As far as the increase on the other 
page which is for travel, it would be for 
170 probation officers, $603,000. There is 
a breakdown I could give the gentleman 
on how much travel, equipment, secu- 
rity investigations. The total figure is 
$603,000. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I note that 
there would be 170 additional probation 
officers and 101 additional clerk-stenog- 
raphers, or a ratio of about 10 stenog- 
raphers to every 17 actual officers. Is 
this in line with ordinary experience in 
the Department of Justice for this kind 
of stenographic backup? 

It seems a little high to me. Has the 
gentleman checked into this ratio at all? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will let me check my 
records, I think I have an answer for 
him on that which I cannot put my 
finger on right now, where they do jus- 
tify that figure. I do not have it right 
now. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from New York for 
yielding to me and say that as far as the 
case for additional probation officers is 
concerned, I think the gentleman from 
Illinois has made a strong presentation, 
but it does seem to me that 101 addi- 
tional clerk-stenographers have not been 
shown to be necessary. I nevertheless in- 
tend to support the amendment because 
of the demonstrated need for more pro- 
bation officers to handle the rising case- 
load of youthful probationers. It is in 
the national interest to facilitate their 
rehabilitation through adequate proba- 
tion personnel. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the 5 
minutes, and despite the fact that I com- 
pliment the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, the acting chairman of the sub- 
committee, on the work he and his com- 
mittee have done, I must certainly side 
with the gentleman from Illinois in rec- 
ommending the restoration of the full 
amount for probation officers. 

As the subcommittee chairman from 
the Judiciary Committee on Corrections, 
nothing is plainer to us than the fact 
that it is much, much more effective; 
much less expensive to give young offend- 
ers the sort of supervision these officers 
would afford them, than to have them 
in an institution. 

Indeed, if the future of these individ- 
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uals involved were not at stake, certain- 
ly the safety and security of society is, 
because we cannot expect a probation 
officer to maintain supervision over 100 
or 105 cases and expect that we are going 
to have very much success in terms of 
the future of those individuals super- 
vised, or the security of society, from 
crime as a result. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Dennis). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take the opportunity to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, and the other gen- 
tlemen who have risen here to address 
the Committee. 

I think the members of the Commit- 
tee know by this time that I am hardly 
one of the big spenders in the House. 

One of the reasons why I am not is 
that oftentimes it seems to me we spend 
our money for the wrong things and in 
response to various types of public pres- 
sure where we rarely show much result 
for it. In other places, where a little 
money will do a lot of good, we do not 
get much public pressure and hence tend 
not to spend it. This is one of them. 

I believe the significant thing about 
our short debate today is that those who 
have spoken in favor of the amendment 
are mostly people who know something 
about the subject. It is only simple truth 
that anybody whose lot has been cast 
in the courts to any extent, and particu- 
larly in the criminal courts to any ex- 
tent, on either side of the table, if he 
has any feeling or any sense of the sit- 
uation, knows that one place a little 
money might help would be in proba- 
tion, particularly, and in parole, sec- 
ondarily, rather than simply on build- 
ing walls and that sort of thing. 

The prison system is one place where 
we have a lot of room for reform, and I 
believe this is a modest step forward. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man and support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Hlinois, as 
a former member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I urge support of the amendment. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has al- 
ready included in this bill 270 additional 
employees for the probation office, of 
which 170 are probation officers and 100 
are clerk-stenographers. 

Last year they received 252 new posi- 
tions, of which 168 were probation offi- 
cers. 

The bill as now before us contains 
funds for 978 officers, which compares 
with 640 in 1972. Mr. Chairman, this rep- 
resents an increase of over 50 percent in 
2 years. 

In the hearings before the committee 
on March 5 they told us that they had 
36,327 on probation as of the last avail- 
able date. That figure compared with 35,- 
999 for 1972, which figures out to an in- 
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crease of only 328 cases, or less than 1 
percent. 

The charge has been made that this 
committee rubberstamps the FBI and 
that on the other hand we have ne- 
glected the court system. I want to state 
for the Recorp that the increase in sup- 
porting personnel for the U.S. courts has 
been higher percentagewise over the past 
10 years than for the FBI, and a large 
number of other appropriations that are 
in this bill. 

I should also like to point out to this 
committee that the judiciary budget is 
not touched at all by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, there are more new jobs 
in this one appropriation alone for the 
judiciary than there are for the entire 
Department of State, or for that matter 
the Department of Justice. The same 
thing would hold true for the Department 
of Commerce. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has treated the judiciary 
fairly. There is no way we can com- 
pletely satisfy some of these judges, re- 
gardless of how much we provide for 
them. In my opinion, if these same judges 
would put some of the criminals in jail 
instead of on probation the country 
would be a lot better off. 

I therefore ask that the amendment 
be defeated. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The distinguished gentle- 
man and the committee feel, if we think 
back for a moment as to what he has 
stated, that we have provided personnel 
just as fast as they can be absorbed into 
the system and properly used. It would 
be a waste of the Government’s money 
to add any more at this point. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLACK. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have to take a little issue with the 
statement about putting some of these 
people in jail instead of on probation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not that there are 
not people who ought to go to jail. I am 
no bleeding heart on that subject. But I 
would like to point out to my friend that 
most of the people put on probation are 
young people who are first offenders. 
That is where most of the probation is. 

Mr. Chairman, we would be a long 
ways ahead in 9 cases out of 10 if we 
did not send those young people to jail. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman that ther- are some 
people on the streets right here in the 
city of Washington on probation or pa- 
role who ought to be in jail. I think the 
record will show that there was one in- 
dividual who raped five women, and 
that he is out walking the streets today. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
debate. Now, I am just as interested in 
probation problems as the gentlemen who 
serve on the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The only difference is that we are charged 
with the responsibility of putting up the 
money, and we look into how it is being 
spent. We are giving them 170 new of- 
ficers this year. When these hearings 
were held, looking on page 95, they had 
67 vacancies out of the 160-some we gave 
them last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I will admit that they 
are in the process of filling these vacan- 
cies, and we want them to fill them; we 
want them to fill them as wisely and 
with as competent people as they can. 
But I cannot see any reason to give them 
340 when I am not confident that they 
can find 170 people who are competent 
to do the job. 

This is what we want to have done, 
and we do not yield to anybody in our 
concern for adequate and proper proba- 
tion. If the Members will look at the 
increases which have taken place year 
after year after year, they cannot help 
but come to the conclusion that we have 
been fair with these people and we have 
used the best kind of judgment possible 
in behalf of the people who are under 
probation, and taking into consideration 
the taxpayers as well. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, I will yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank my friend for yielding. 

I want to point this out to him. It is 
something which I do not think any of us 
have pointed out before. 

Mr. Chairman, based on the rate of 
growth of the last 4 years, we predict 
that by the end of fiscal year 1974, the 
officers will complete 33,400 presentence 
investigations and supervise 59,400 of- 
fenders. 

Regardless of what we say about what 
we have done, the caseload is still 105 
per caseworker, and it is going up. We 
know that that is grossly inadequate, 
according to every law enforcement offi- 
cer in the country. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, the 
simple fact is that we are giving them 
the necessary personnel to do the job, 
and I do not think we should go any 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the Chair was 
in doubt. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 220, noes 164, 
not voting 49, as follows: 


[Roll No, 317] 
AYES—220 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 


Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burton 
Butler 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohen 


B 
Bergland 
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Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Findley 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Boland 
Bolling 


Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Cotter 

Crane 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, N.C. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Litton 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McKinney 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mailliard 
Maraziti 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 


M 

Mitchell, Md. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 


O'Brien 
Owens 
Patman 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Railsback 


Daniel, Dan 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 


Evans, Colo. 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Froehlich 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hays 

Heckler, Mass. 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Holifield 

Holt 

Ichord 

Jarman 
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Riegle 

Rinaldo 
Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shuster 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Whitehurst 

Widnall 

Wilson, Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 

Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young, Alaska 

Young, Fla. 

Young, Ga. 

Young, Ill, 


Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 


Mills, Ark. 

Minshall, Ohio 

Mitchell, N.Y, 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Morgan 

Murphy, Il. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Parris 

Passman 
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Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 

Poage 
Powell, Ohio 


Shipley Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Treen 

Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Robison, N.Y, 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Runnels 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sebelius 


Taylor, Mo. 

NOT VOTING—49 
Andrews, Madden 

N. Dak. Montgomery 
Ashbrook O'Hara 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Bell 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Burke, Fla. 
Clark 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dingell g 
Evins, Tenn. McSpadden 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose 
of directing some questions to any mem- 
ber of the subcommittee and particularly 
the chairman because these questions 
arise inasmuch as I find no explanation 
in the committee report. 

On page 17—and I am not necessarily 
intending to offer any kind of amend- 
ment because I know we have passed 
that section and an amendment would 
not be in order, but nevertheless I think 
it is vital for us to have some explanation 
of some of the provisions under the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
salaries and expenses. For example, in 
discussing the “payment of allowances— 
at a rate not in excess of $1 per day—to 
aliens, while held in custody under the 
immigration laws, for work performed,” 
I wonder if we could have an explanation 
about the nature of the work performed 
and why the stipend of $1 has been set 
and how much of this work on an aver- 
age is being performed and under what 
circumstances? 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had this in the bill for some 20 years and 
there has been no request to change it. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. This has been in the 
substantive law before? 

Mr, SLACK. It has been in this bill 
for a number of years. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. This same section? 

Mr. SLACK. Yes, it has. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. What about on page 
18 where we provide on lines 13 and 14 
for “acquisition of land as sites for en- 
forcement fence and construction inci- 
dent to such fence”? That is obviously 
for the holding of aliens but is this a new 
authorization for acquisition of land for 
a concentration camp type of detention? 
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Mr. SLACK. I would say to the gentle- 
man this is not a new authorization. This 
fence was constructed along the border 
many years ago. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. There is nothing in 
this budget contemplated for additional 
construction of detention centers? 

Mr. SLACK. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. All right. 

One more question. On lines 17 and 18 
it says: “maintenance, care, detention, 
surveillance, parole, and transportation 
of alien enemies and their wives and 
dependent children.” 

Who could that refer to? We have a 
tremendous number here of illegal alien 
workers, but this says “alien enemies and 
their wives and dependent children.” 
What alien enemies? We are wining them 
and dining them and toasting them now- 
adays, but this obviously has reference 
to some alien enemy. I just do not know 
why this is here at this time. 

Mr. SLACK. This too, I would say to 
the gentleman from Texas, has been in 
the law, so far as I know, for a number 
of years. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. It is so general. 

Mr. SLACK. The authorization is con- 
tained in 8 U.S.C. 1185, which states: 

(a) When the United States is at war or 
during the existence of any national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President, or, as 
to aliens, whenever there exists a state of war 
between or among two or more states, and 
the President shall find that the interest of 
the United States requires that restrictions 
and prohibitions in addition to those pro- 
vided otherwise than by this section be im- 
posed upon the departure of persons from 
and their entry into the United States. 


This again has been in the bill for 
many years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom that I 
take the well of the House in regard to 
bills from other committees. One of our 
subcommittees on Government opera- 
tions, headed by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. RANDALL), has been mak- 
ing a study of the immigration from 
other countries such as Canada in the 
north and Mexico in the south, of aliens 
coming into this country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have studied the 
materials that Mr. RANDALL’s committee 
has developed. In the last 10 years the 
number of these alien immigrants, who 
are committing a criminal act when they 
come into this country with either forged 
documents or no documents, has in- 
creased from 88,000 a year to over 560,- 
000 in 1972. 

In California alone, 200,000 illegally 
entering aliens, most of them from south 
of the border, were apprehended. Then, 
we are faced with a situation of taking 
care of these people, either feeding them, 
jailing them, hospitalizing them, or de- 
taining them until they can be deported. 
If they agree voluntarily to be deported, 
then we put them in vans and take them 
down to Tiajuana or Encinitas, and send 
them across the border. 

If they will not go voluntarily, then 
they have to be arrested and put in jail 
and detained until there can be an ad- 
ministrative hearing. In the case of il- 
legal aliens who have committed felonies 
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the Federal courts in Los Angeles will not 
take adidtional cases. They must be filed 
in San Diego. 

When Members think of arresting 200,- 
000 in 1 year, they can understand what 
I am talking about. Los Angeles County 
alone has incurred a cost of over a hun- 
dred million dollars annually to appre- 
hend, take care of, feed, hospitalize and 
return these aliens to the border. We 
have cases where we have arrested the 
same alien six times within 1 year. We 
have just considered reorganization plan 
No. 2 which had to do with the immigra- 
tion and naturalization service. This 
Presidential plan says we should reduce 
about 500 employees in the immigration 
service in the face of this flood of illegal 
aliens. We have reported from the House 
Government Operations Committee an 
amendment which will prevent the 
transfer of 900 employees from the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
Customs. These aliens that come in 
across the border are taking the jobs of 
citizens, many of whom are out of work. 

I see nothing wrong with building a 
fence down on the border. I hope they 
will put people on the border patrol who 
will walk up and down that fence, and 
fly over it with helicopters, to keep these 
people out of our country. 

If they want to come in legitimately, 
I am all for that, but if they want to 
break the laws and come in illegally they 
should be apprehended and should be 
deported. 

I say this to the shame of the Congress, 
that in the past 10 years there have been 
requests for close to 5,000 new people in 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to do the job of guarding the 
borders and apprehending these people 
when they come in, and there have been 
only 992 allowed by congressional action. 
Less than 25 percent of the number re- 
quested by the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service have been allowed by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I believe it is time for us to look at 
this thing and look at it in reality. I do 
not blame the people who are trying to 
come across. The level of poverty in 
which they live south of the border is just 
terrible. There is no doubt about that. 
I cannot blame any one of these individ- 
uals for wanting to better his life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—and I am not going 
to object—I should like to point out that 
we have passed that section of the bill. 
There is nothing we can do about it inso- 
far as this legislation is concerned, and 
the hour is getting late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said, I very seldom come to the well of 
the House, far less than the gentleman 
from Florida goes into the well, I might 
say. These remarks of mine were in- 
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spired by the questions of my friend from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). I just wanted to 
express some of the facts that we have 
on this matter and say that I see noth- 
ing wrong in having border patrol forces 
adequate to take care of the exclusion 
of these illegally entering aliens who are 
coming in here at great expense to the 
taxpayers of the United States and are 
in many instances taking the jobs of 
American citizens who want to have 
those jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 403. None of the funds contained in 
this title shall be available for the salaries 
or expenses of deputy clerks in any office 
that has discontinued the taking of appli- 
cations for passports subsequent to October 
31, 1968, and has not resumed such service 
on a permanent basis. 

This title may be cited as the “Judiciary 
Appropriation Act, 1974”. 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I seek clarification 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia with respect to certain 
language in the bill. 

On page 17, line 8 of the bill, there is 
language concerning the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. There is an appropria- 
tion “not to exceed $70,000 to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies of a confidential 
character.” 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether any of these funds are intended 
to be used for the investigation of per- 
sons who have differing political view- 
points from the executive branch, or 
what exactly are these funds intended 
to be used for? 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. The funds provided to 
meet unforeseen emergencies of a confi- 
dential nature are used to make unusual 
emergency and confidential expenditures 
in criminal and security investigations 
where the name of the informant or the 
nature of the expenditure must be kept 
secret so as not to jeopardize the in- 
vestigative operations. The personal 
safety of the recipient of the funds is 
the paramount consideration in situa- 
tions of this type. 

Mr. Chairman, in direct answer to the 
question posed by the gentlewoman, I 
would say that the answer is “No.” 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman from 
New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN) yield? 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the question 
which has been posed by the gentle- 
woman from New York. It ties in directly 
with the amendment which I submitted 
earlier stating that none of these funds 
could be utilized for investigation of po- 
litical activities not involved in the com- 
mission of Federal crimes. 

I certainly hope, although that amend- 
ment was defeated earlier, that we could 
receive support in this body for the 
adoption of similar or related language 
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by the authorizing committee. The FBI 
as we all know, has been forced through 
political pressure and otherwise to en- 
gage in domestic political investigations 
which go far beyond the suppression of 
crime. This is why I believe it is a very, 
very important point which the gentle- 
woman from New York has raised, even 
though she has referred to a very narrow 
phase of the activities funded by this 
bill. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

It is my understanding from what the 
chairman of the subcommittee has stated 
that in essence this language in the ap- 
propriation is not intended to fund in- 
vestigations not connected with the 
investigation of Federal crimes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SLACK. Yes, the gentlewoman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arms CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT ACTIVITIES 
For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 

vided for, for arms control and disarmament 
activities authorized by the Act of Septem- 
ber 26, 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2551 
et seq.) , $6,935,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SEIBERLING: 
Page 40, line 11, strike the figure “$6,935,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$10,000,000”. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment, but I believe 
it is an important one. All it would do 
is bring the appropriation for the US. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
up to the very modest level of last year’s 
appropriation, namely, $10 million. 

That is “peanuts” compared to the 
amounts of money we have included in 
this bill and included in the proposed 
Defense Department budget. 

Mr. Chairman, this would represent 
an increase of approximately $3.1 million 
from the approximately $6.9 million 
called for in the administration’s budget 
for fiscal year 1974 and in the appropri- 
ation bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, it is incomprehensible 
that at the very moment when the ad- 
ministration was preparing to enter into 
the second round of strategic arms lim- 
itation talks with the Russians, it would 
choose to reduce the budget for the very 
agency that is charged by law with the 
preparation and management of the U.S. 
participation in all such international 
negotiations on arms control and dis- 
armament. 

It has been only a few days since the 
President and Mr. Brezhnev signed a 
joint statement declaring that both gov- 
ernments would move rapidly ahead to 
achieve significant new strategic arms 
limitation agreements. It is inconsistent, 
to say the least, to reduce the capabilities 
of the United States to negotiate on 
arms control at the very time that the 
administration is proclaiming its inten- 
tion to reach effective new agreements. 

It would seem that at this point in 
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time, when arms limitation is as crucial 
as at any time in our Nation’s history, 
that the prestige and capacity of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
should be increased rather than de- 
creased. 

Mr. Chairman, the President himself 
has stated that this round of strategic 
arms limitation talks is of the utmost 
importance to continuing international 
detente, and yet, without the slightest 
hesitation, he has proposed a reduction 
so crippling that it will deny the Arms 
Control Agency the very tools necessary 
to accomplish its mission. 

It is instructive in the context of 
spending priorities to note that an Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency ap- 
propriation of $10 million for fiscal year 
1974, which is what my amendment au- 
thorizes, would only pay one-half the 
cost of a single F-14 aircraft. 

Mr. DRINAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DRINAN. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distingiushed 
gentleman from Ohio and commend him 
for his initiative. I do hope we will go 
forward and have a record vote on this. 
It is most appropriate on this day when 
we have failed to stop war immediately 
that we at least see that the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency has the 
funding that they had last year. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

That is another interesting aspect of 
this. Savings from cutting the appropri- 
ation from $10 million to $6.9 million, 
which is what the bill without my 
amendment would do—the saving is less 
than the cost of 5 days of bombing in 
Cambodia at the current rate, which has 
been running $600,000 a day on the 
average. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. SEIBERLING, I will not yield at 
this time. I will in just a moment if you 
gentlemen will allow me to proceed. 

It is almost ludicrous to compare the 
increase in the DOD proposed fiscal year 
1974 budget just for research and de- 
velopment, an increase of $562.7 million 
to the $10 million that the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency was allocated 
last year and which I am asking us to ap- 
propriate again this year. Certainly we 
can agree that it is not only the right but 
it is the duty of the Congress to provide 
for a strong and effective Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Therefore I 
urge the committee to restore the full $10 
million funding for the Agency for 1974. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I would like to say 
this: I am all for the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. If there was 
one crying need we have in the world, it 
is to have disarmament. If it took $100 
million. I would be for it. But the simple 
facts are that the funds we have allo- 
cated to the Agency are sufficient. On 
page 582 of the Recorp you will find in 
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my colloquy with Mr. Farley, the Acting 
Director, I asked him the question is 
there enough funds and personnel to 
carry out the mission, and he said that 
there were enough funds to carry it out. 
I asked him as follows: 

Mr. CEDERBERG, In your opinion, with the 
personnel you have and the funds available, 
you can carry out the mission assigned to 
you; is that correct? 

Mr. FARLEY. We believe we will carry out 
our basic job, Mr. Cederberg. 


That is what we want. Giving them an 
extra $5 to $10 million may make us 
feel better, but it does not do the job 
any better. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. May I suggest one 
other thing to the gentleman from 
Michigan, whose opinion, of course, I 
respect very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SEIBER- 
LING was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. SIEBERLING. One of the troubles 
with this cut from last year’s level is that 
it is part of an apparent effort to down- 
grade the role of the agency below that 
which has been designated by the Con- 
gress in the 1961 act, which says that it 
shall have the primary responsibility for 
negotiating a strategic arms limitation 
agreement. 

The gentleman to whom you referred 
replaced the previous head of the agency, 
who conducted the first round of SALT 
talks. I doubt very much if he is free to 
express views contrary to the position of 
OMB on this budget. 

I submit this amendment is a symbolic 
act which will back up the President in 
his declaration, with Chairman Brezhnev 
last week, that SALT II is the most im- 
portant negotiation we have going in 
the international field. This is one way 
to back him up and give him moral sup- 
port. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee consist- 
ently has supported the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Year after 
year we have given the agency all the 
money they said they needed to do their 
job, and that is exactly what we have 
done this year. We gave them the full 
amount of the budget request. If they 
had any additional money, there would 
be no plans to spend it and no need to 
spend it. This would not be sound legis- 
lative procedure. 

Let me quote from the record on page 
577, part IV of the hearings, from the 
testimony of the acting chairman of 
the agency, Mr. Farley. 

He said: 

In order to carry out this desire for cur- 
tailing Federal expenditures and streamlin- 
ing Federal programs, our Agency will sharply 
reduce external research, ... 


which probably is largely window dress- 
ing, anyway. 

... Streamline the utilization of personnel, 
but we will,... 

Now listen to this: 


..«» We are confident, be able to meet our 
negotiating and statutory responsibilities. 
Specifically, ACDA will generate budget 
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savings by (1) cutting the external research 
program in the amount of $1.5 million (the 
largest area of reduction), (2) reducing some 
personnel, and (3) as mentioned above, 
through the consolidation of the two SALT 
sites into one. 


Mr. Chairman, the agency is receiv- 
ing the full amount of the budget re- 
quest; every dime they asked for, every 
dime they showed a need for. We hope 
they do a good job. We will support them 
for whatever amount they really need. 
Our record is consistent. The amend- 
ment cannot be justified and should be 
defeated. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING) . 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentiewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
woman. Mr. Chairman, there are some 
things that the Congress ought to do to 
indicate what its judgment is as to mat- 
ters of priority. It strikes me that when 
we have an appropriation request for the 
agency that is supposed to negotiate the 
cuts in arms around the world so as to 
be able to put our money into things that 
are needed at home, and which are more 
productive for human needs, and when 
that proposed appropriation is less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the proposed 
Defense Department research budget for 
next year, and less than one one-thou- 
sandth of 1 percent of the proposed mili- 
tary budget for next year, then something 
is wrong with our order of priorities. 
So this is one way to say to the world 
that we are giving some priority to arms 
control and arms limitation. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing I would like 
to ask the committee is whether they 
received any adverse testimony about 
this? All of the people who are seeking to 
reduce the military expenditures have 
severely criticized the arms control 
agency, and indications of this are every- 
where. I am wondering if they made 
available a platform, or asked any wit- 
nesses from their home communities to 
come and tell what the arms control 
agency really should have if it is going 
to do its duty. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the amendment offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBER- 
LING). 

The testimony that was read by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sixes) in- 
dicates that this agency has been under 
a lot of pressure to reduce its requests 
in the budget. The events of last week 
proposing agreements in strategic arms 
limitation that we all want to take place 
expeditiously, warrant a greater invest- 
ment in the kind of work for arms con- 
trol that this agency has done for many 
years. If their budget were increased, 
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I believe agreements could come about 
more quickly. The expertise of this agency 
should be made more available to our 
negotiators in order to assist them in such 
agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SEIBERLING) 
there were—ayes 23, noes 103. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, in- 
cluding hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
and services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, 
$1,500,000; Provided, That none of the funds 
contained in this paragraph shall be made 
available for the collection and preparation 
of information which will not be available 
to Committees of Congress in the regular 
discharge of their duties. 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of clar- 
ification on the legislative intent of this 
section, I should like to ask my good 
friend and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, to clarify 
the provisions in this section as to 
whether or not this provides for requir- 
ing the trade negotiators to answer the 
inquiries raised by Members of the U.S. 
Congress on the trade negotiations, and 
whether or not these answers will be 
forthcoming from these trade negotia- 
tors on the who, what, where, when, why, 
and how of what they are doing. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. In response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman, I would say that it 
is the intent of this committee that they 
respond forthwith to the inquiries of 

Members of Congress. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING EXPENSES, FEDERAL PRISON INDUS- 
TRIES, INCORPORATED 
Not to exceed $1,552,000 of the funds of 

the corporation shall be available for its ad- 
ministrative expenses, and not to exceed $5,- 
500,000 for the expenses of vocational train- 
ing of prisoners, both amounts to be available 
for services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, 
and to be computed on an accrual basis and 
to be determined in accordance with the 
corporation’s prescribed accounting system 
in effect on July 1, 1946, and shall be exclu- 
sive of depreciation, payment of claims, ex- 
penditures which the said accounting sys- 
tem requires to be capitalized or charged to 
cost of commodities acquired or produced, 
including selling and shipping expenses, and 
expenses in connection with acquisition, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, improve- 
ment, protection, or disposition of facilities 
and other property belonging to the corpora- 
tion or in which it has an interest. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ECKHARDT 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eckhardt: Add 
after line 9 on page 51 the following: 

“Sec. 706. Any expenditure which is per- 
mitted to be made solely on the certificate 
of the head of a department of government 
because of the confidential or other special 
nature of the expenditure shall be subject to 
the scrutiny of the Comptroller General to 
determine the nature of the purpose of the 
expenditure and whether or not it is of such 
confidential or other special nature.” 

And renumber the succeeding sections 
acc rdingly. 


POINT OF ORDER 
Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the basis that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The rule provides that all points of 
order against said bill for failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of clause 2 of 
rule XXI are hereby waived. 

Furthermore the language of the 
amendment is pertinent to several pro- 
visions of the bill. For instance, on page 
17, where the Attorney General is per- 
mitted to expend moneys accounted for 
solely on his certificate, on lines 10 and 
11; on page 17, line 24 and page 18, lines 
1 and 2, where the Attorney General is 
entitled to expend money for confidential 
purposes solely on his certificate; and on 
page 20 where there is an authorization 
of approval by the Attorney General to 
be accounted for solely on his certificate; 
and pages 20 and 21. 

This provision simply restricts such 
sole accounting authority of the Attorney 
General, it is germane to the provisions 
in the bill, and it provides a general limi- 
tation with respect to these items. 

The point of order with respect to leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill is spe- 
cifically waived by the rule. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
be heard. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment was not before the 
Rules Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Van), The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tex- 
as imposes new duties, additional duties 
on Federal officials and is therefore leg- 
islation in violation of clause 2, Rule XXI. 
The rule which waives points of order ap- 
plied only to the provisions of the bill 
and does not waive points of order 
against any amendments offered. 

So the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 705. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated under this Act shall be used to provide 
a loan, guarantee of a loan, a grant, the 
salary of, or any remuneration whatever to 
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any individual applying for admission, at- 
tending, employed by, teaching at or doing 
research at an institution of higher educa- 
tion who has engaged in conduct on or after 
August 1, 1969, which involves the use of (or 
the assistance to others in the use of) force 
or the threat of force or the seizure of prop- 
erty under the control of an institution of 
higher education, to require or prevent the 
availability of certain curriculum, or to pre- 
vent the faculty, administrative officials or 
students in such institution from engaging 
in their duties or pursuing their studies at 
such institution. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RARICK 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rarick: Page 
52, after line 16, insert a new section: 

Sec. 706. No funds appropriated by this 
Act shalt be expended to aid or assist in the 
reconstruction of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam (North Vietnam). Renumber 
the succeeding lines accordingly. 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is self-explanatory. It is a 
prohibition to make sure that the funds 
passed by this House under this act are 
not to be used in aid or assistance in the 
reconstruction of North Vietnam. It is 
a good amendment. I urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Raricx), there 
were—ayes 31; noes 52. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Vanrx, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
8916) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
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engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 370, nays 11, 
not voting 52, as follows: 


[Roll No. 318] 


YEAS—370 


Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel, Dan 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 


Hastings 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 


Calif. 
Anderson, Nl, 
Andrews, N.C, 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 

i 


Aspin 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Daniel, Robert 


Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 


. Hillis 


Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 


Evans, Colo, 
Findley 
Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 


Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 


Harvey 


Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifeld 

Holt 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Huber 
Hudnut 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, N.C. 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 


Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 

Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
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Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Milford 


Minshall, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Powell, Ohio 
Preyer 

Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 

Rees 


Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Gonzalez 
Gross 


Regula 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio, Wyo. 
Roncallo, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 


St Germain 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J. William 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 


NAYS—11 


Haley 
Jones, Okla. 
Landgrebe 
Mathis, Ga. 
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Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo, 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 
Charles, Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla, 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, 8.C. 
Young, Tex, 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Rarick 
Shuster 
Symms 


NOT VOTING—52 


Andrews, 


Badillo 
Bell 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Burke, Fla. 
Clark 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derwinskl 
Evins, Tenn. 
Pascell 
Fish 


Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fuqua 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 


Jones, Ala, 
Keating 
King 
McSpadden 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Madden 
O'Hara 

Quie 

Reuss 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Wiggins 
Wright 
Wyatt 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Clark. 


Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr, Tiernan with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Steiger of Arizona, 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Quie. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Breaux with Mr. Keating. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Andrews of North 


Dakota. 


Mr, Hébert with Mr. Hunt. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Reuss with Mr. Bell. 
Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. King. 


Mr. Wright with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Badillo, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. William D, 
Ford. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Gunter. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Hungate. 

Mr, Jones of Alabama with Mr, O’Hara. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Harrington. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 6187. An act to amend section 502(a) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 5452. An act to extend and make tech- 
nical corrections to the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act of 1966, as amended, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following title: 

S.J. Res, 128. Joint resolution to provide 
for an extension of certain laws relating to 
the payment of interest on time and savings 
deposits. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8537) entitled “An act to amend titles 
10 and 37, United States Code, to make 
permanent certain provisions of the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes.” 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks on the 
bill just passed, and that I may include 
therein certain tables and extraneous 
material. Further, Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

‘There was no objection. 


RADIO FREE EUROPE AND RADIO 
LIBERTY AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the Sen- 
ate bill (S. 1972) to further amend the 
United States Information and Educa- 
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tional Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1972 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
703 of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, is hereby amended to insert the 
following sentence between the first and 
second sentence thereof: “There are further 
authorized to be appropriated in fiscal year 
1973 not to exceed $1,150,000 for nondiscre- 
tionary costs.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MORGAN). 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 
1972 provides an authorization for a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $1.15 million 
for Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty. 

The executive branch requested $40 
million for these two radio stations for 
the fiscal year 1973. 
= The Congress appropriated $38.5 mil- 
ion. 

That amount did not take into ac- 
count the possibility that the dollar 
would be devalued during this fiscal year. 

As we know, the devaluation of the 
dollar which occurred in February of this 
year cut its purchasing power in terms of 
European currencies by nearly 20 per- 
cent. 

This has had a very serious effect on 
the operations of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty since most of their costs 
occur in Europe and have to be paid with 
European currencies—mostly the Ger- 
man mark. 

In order to cover urgent operating ex- 
penses, the two radio stations have had 
to dip into their pension funds. 

This simply meant postponing ex- 
penditures which are legally binding and 
which have to be made at some point. 

To help offset the deficits caused by 
devaluation, the executive branch has 
requested a supplemental appropriation 
of $1.8 million. 

The appropriations committees have 
allowed $1.15 million. That amount was 
included in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, approved earlier today by the 
House. 

The apppropriation, however, is sub- 
ject to an authorization. 

Yesterday, the Senate approved S. 1972 
which would authorize this appropria- 
tion. 

This morning, the: Committee on For- 
eign Affairs considered the matter and 
unanimously instructed me to move that 
the House accept the Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the supplemental au- 
thorization is urgently needed. We be- 
lieve it is justified by development over 
which Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty had no control. 

I urge the House to pass the bill, S. 
1972. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if I am correct 
in assuming that the authorization for 
this money has not yet been signed by 
the President? 

Mr. MORGAN. The supplemental ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I imagine that it has 
not been signed, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross) I do not 
know whether it has passed the other 
body as yet. 

Mr. GROSS. So that this provides for 
$1.15 million for nondiscretionary costs, 
is that correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman please explain to the House 
what ‘“nondiscretionary costs” may 
mean? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would say that this 
is an old story to the gentleman from 
Iowa. The gentleman knows the full story 
about the devaluation of the dollar which 
occurred in February of this year, and as 
a result the purchasing power of the 
dollar in Europe has diminished by about 
20 pecent. The RFE-RL people are mostly 
paid with German marks. Consequently, 
the devaluation has resulted in a defi- 
ciency which the administration is trying 
to cover at least partly in this authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania know how many billions 
of dollars we will have to spend to take 
care of the devaluation of those dollars 
that we send abroad, including the $1.15 
million contained in this bill, and when, 
if ever, the taxpayers of this country are 
going to get a break of this kind? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I cannot answer 
that question of the gentleman from 
Iowa because it would be impossible for 
me to keep track of all of the agencies 
and programs affected by the devaluation 
of the dollar. I try to keep up with those 
agencies and programs pertaining to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. The devaluation of the 
dollar was supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of encouraging foreign trade; is that 
not correct? Exports from the United 
States? 

Mr. MORGAN. For that first devalua- 
tion, I thought that was one of the rea- 
sons given. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the main rea- 
son given, and yet we find that the ad- 
ministration has now put a ban on the 
export of soybeans and cottonseed oil; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. MORGAN, I read that in the press 
this morning, but, of course, not being a 
member of the Committee of Agricul- 
ture, I do not know the reason why the 
ban was imposed. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, in the 
devaluation of the dollar the taxpayers 
of this country are getting clobbered go- 
ing and coming; is that not correct? 

Mr. MORGAN, The gentleman from 
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Iowa, of course, knows my strong feelings 
about the trade negotiations. I have long 
thought we had to have trade agree- 
ments that had escape clauses intended 
to protect the American businessman, 
the American farmer, and the American 
worker. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania indulge me one other ob- 
servation? I will be brief. May the Lord 
help the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MAILLIARD). 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this supplemental authorization re- 
quest for Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty for fiscal year 1973. The amount 
is relatively small—only $1,150,000. 

The House and Senate conferees ear- 
lier agreed to a $1.15 million supple- 
mental appropriation for the two radios 
for fiscal year 1973. This amount was 
in the Suppplemental Appropriations Act 
of 1973 which was passed by both the 
House and the Senate. 

We are advised by the executive branch 
that the additional funds are needed be- 
cause of certain “nondiscretionary cost 
increases,” including those resulting from 
the devaluation of the dollar. A signif- 
icant increase in costs to the two radios 
has resulted from devaluation since 80 
percent of the operating expenses of Ra- 
dio Free Europe and Radio Liberty are 
paid in local currencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of this 
supplemental authorization request. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S.1972, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS AUTHORIZA- 
TION 


Mr. GRAY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1759) authoriz- 
ing further appropriations to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for services neces- 
sary to the nonperforming arts functions 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Illinois give us at least a brief ex- 
planation of what he proposes? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad 
to explain to my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa and my colleague the bill þe- 
fore us. This bill is identical to the bill 
that the House passed on a rollcall vote 
on May 30 of this year by a vote of 291 
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to 75 authorizing appropriations to con- 
tinue the nonperforming arts functions 
of the John F. Kennedy Center. To ob- 
viate the necessity of going to conference 
we are prepared to accept one amend- 
ment that was added by the other body 
cutting it back to a 2-year authorization. 
The House bill carried a 3-year authori- 
zation, so we are merely substituting the 
Senate bill cutting back 1 year, which I 
am sure is in line with the gentleman's 
thinking of having the Congress review 
this project frequently. 

Mr. GROSS. I would have been more 
pleased had they cut the money figure, 
I assure the gentleman from Illinois. I 
am, however, thankful always for small 
favors, especially when it comes to the 
cultural center and other boondoggles in 
the city of Washington. 

Does the gentleman from Illinois think 
that by rushing this bill through without 
going to conference that this will save 
more of the gold faucets in the rest rooms 
at the cultural center from being stolen, 
or some of the draperies from being 
stolen? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes. I would say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, that by 
agreeing to this bill now, we are cutting 
back $2.5 million in authorized expendi- 
tures by setting a 2-year authorization. 
If we had gone to conference we would 
merely have agreed on something higher, 
so I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
will want to support the motion before us 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. I this is a Senate bill, T 
am constrained to think that this is the 
result which would come out of a confer- 
ence, but let me say to the gentleman 
if I thought there was any way in the 
world I could head this off and stop any 
Federal funds for this purpose, I cer- 
tainly would do it, but I bow to the in- 
evitable and I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of subsection (e) of section 
6 of the John F. Kennedy Center Act (72 
Stat. 1698), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out this subsection, not to exceed $2,400,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
$2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8410, 
PUBLIC DEBT LIMITATION 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference re- 
port and the Senate amendment reported 
from the conference in disagreement on 
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the bill (H.R. 8410) to continue the exist- 
ing temporary increase in the public debt 
limit through November 1973, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman could tell us what is in the pro- 
posal that is coming before us on the 
debt limit? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. With respect 
to what particular issue? 

Ms. ABZUG. With respect to the par- 
ticular issue of Cambodia. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There is noth- 
ing in the conference report nor in the 
proposed amendment that will be offered 
to the Senate amendment involving the 
. subject matter of Cambodia. 

Ms. ABZUG. And there is nothing in 
it concerning the question of bombing or 
with respect to Laos or Indochina? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is true. 
We had agreed in the conference to ac- 
cept the so-called Eagleton amendment, 
and it became a little bit superfluous, we 
thought, to this conference report in view 
of the actions of the House today and in 
view of the amendment that is being dis- 
cussed and probably will be accepted a 
little bit later this afternoon in the 
Senate. 

Ms. ABZUG. In other words, we do not 
have a cutoff provision of any kind in 
this? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Not in this, 
but the cutoff is in the supplemental that 
passed, and the Senate is expected to 
adopt in the continuing resolution a simi- 
lar provision. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Arkansas, the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, indicate to the House 
the situation in which we find ourselves? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes, I will be 
glad to, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Of course 
I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the process of amending the debt 
limit bill in the Senate both on the Sen- 
ate floor and in the Finance Committee 
the many subject matters that were ap- 
pended to the bill were appended in the 
form of one amendment, which I must 
say to my friend is not the proper way, 
in my opinion, for amendments to be con- 
sidered that are not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of a bill, because it results 
when the matter comes to the House and 
the House is in disagreement and wants 
to make changes with respect to these 
various subject matters, that the House 
has to consider all these changes in one 
amendment to the Senate amendment. 
So we are in the position of suggesting to 
the House that the House recede and 
concur in the one Senate amendment 
with one suggested House amendment 
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that will include changes in several areas 
of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Further 
reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, and I appreciate very much the 
honest statement of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, may I inquire of the Chair as 
to whether or not it is possible to have a 
division or a separation of any of the 
matters to be considered in the one Sen- 
ate amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
know what motion might be made. The 
Chair cannot rule on that sort of thing. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, what concerns me in this, may 
I say to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
that the conference report, as it is was 
brought to us is without benefit of any 
explanation other than that which the 
distinguished chairman always gives. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Of course 
I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Actually there 
is not a conference report—in the usual 
sense—when we have a conference report 
in disagreement. This conference report 
therefore does not provide an explanation 
of amendments, because the amend- 
ments are all subject to a point of order 
if included in a conference report. So, we 
have no conference report in the usual 
sense. We have no statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House which 
can be read, because there is no confer- 
ence report, in effect, in the usual sense, 
I must say. Under the new rules we do 
have reference to conference reports in 
disagreement. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes, ex- 
cept that the gentleman will remember 
that we amended the rule. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes, I remem- 
ber that. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. What we 
have done is to go back to the situation 
that developed in June 1972. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The Rules 
Committee changed that. They were un- 
aware of the fact, apparently, that a con- 
ference report in disagreement does not 
have to lay over for 3 days. It does have 
to now. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. All I am 
talking about is that rule which is found 
in rule XXVIII, subsection 4(a), the rule 
under which this is called up, which 
says: 

With respect to any report of a committee 
of conference called up before the House con- 
taining any matter which would be in viola- 
tion of the provisions of clause 7 of Rule 
XVI if such matter had been offered as an 
amendment in the House. 


We do have a chance under the new 
rule that was adopted in October and 
modified that old rule, to ask for a 
separate vote on a nongermane amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is getting a separate vote on a non- 
germane amendment because there is 
only one nongermane amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. That is 
the reason I made the parliamentary 
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inquiry to the chair as to whether or 
not it would be possible under what the 
Senate has done, which I think is wrong. 
I think at some point we are going to 
have to reflect on what the Senate did 
to us, but given the fact that we are in 
this conference report dealing with 
what, unemployment compensation, so- 
cial service, social security—— 

Mr, MILLS of Arkansas. Medicaid. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. All of 
these are nongermane amendments, no 
matter how one cuts that cake. All I 
am trying to figure out is whether or 
not it is possible to divide the question. 
When we move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, we are amending 
that one Senate amendment in a num- 
ber of various areas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is talking about dividing the ques- 
tion. I do not know what he has in mind, 
but in all fairness to the gentleman, let 
me suggest that it is possible always to 
divide the question between receding 
and concurring, but what would be the 
purpose of a separation of the two if 
we are to recede with an amendment 
and if we voted to recede separately, 
then I would move to concur with an 
amendment. 

It is my understanding of the rules of 
the House that that motion will take 
precedence over any other motion that 
could be made. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman is correct. All 
I am saying, in a situation like this 
which the House is faced with, when we 
get to almost June 30 when the debt 
expires, it is really an incredibly difficult 
problem for the individual Member of 
the House. It has to be passed, but I 
think all of us might have different views 
about the variety of different provisions 
that are contained in that Senate 
amendment. 

Thus, from my _ standpoint, the 
procedure under which we bring this 
conference report to the House tonight 
is unconscionable. It makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the Members of the 
House both to know what is in the con- 
ference report and to deal with it be- 
ped of the way the Senate has handled 
it. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I have told 
the gentleman I disapprove of the 
procedure that was followed in the 
Senate. The blame is not with respect 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

mr STEIGER of Wisconsin. Of course 
not. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Nor with 
respect to the House. This conference 
report in disagreement very materially 
reduces the costs that were to be in- 
curred under the Senate amendment. 

We have delayed, for example, the 
effectiveness of the social security in- 
crease itself. We have cut back on other 
areas of cost in the conference. 

We have provided what the Senate 
did not do. We have provided for the fi- 
nancing of the increase in the retire- 
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ment test, and the increase in social se- 
curity cash benefits. 

Bear this in mind, also. It is now esti- 
mated that at the end of June the Gov- 
ernment will announce that there has 
been, since June of last year, an overall 
cost-of-living increase of some 5.5, 5.6, 
5.7 percent, or somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood. We have taken 5.6. So these 
people on social security would be en- 
titled to that under the automatic provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, not now 
but January 1, 1975. Perhaps by that 
time there would be another 5 percent 
or so added to it. 

We thought it would be advisable to 
move that effective date of January 1, 
1975, forward. The Senate set January 1, 
1974. The amendment that will be sug- 
gested to the Senate amendment says 
April 1, 1974. This is done out of defer- 
ence of this situation, because there will 
be two payments made in fiscal year 
1974. The April payment will be made 
about May 3. The May payment will be 
about June 3. The next payment will be 
on the 3d day of July, in the next fiscal 
year, 1975. 

Many of these things we did in order 
to minimize the effect upon the budget. 
I cannot help but say to the gentleman 
that in all probability this gets down to 
a question of priority. We say that we 
are exceeding the budget, but we have 
not completed our work: I am perfectly 
willing to vote and will vote, as I have 
consistently, to take this amount of in- 
crease out of some other program of the 
Government. I believe we can do it with 
readiness and with ease. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate very much the explanation and the 
view of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

I will say, Mr. Speaker, what we are 
seeing tonight is, I suspect, but a further 
ramification of the problem which arose 
when we first passed that resolution this 
week which authorized the Speaker to 
recognize this process, and, further, it 
is but another example of where I believe 
the rules of the House are going to have 
to be more explicit in terms of dealing 
with the fact that the rule which pro- 
vides an amendment versus an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute did 
not catch the rather clever way the other 
body dealt with this particular amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion and hope that we will not find our- 
selves in this situation again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who is well known for 
the fights he has made for the preroga- 
tives of the House, if he is satisfied with 
this procedure? We went through this 
procedure last year as well as this year. 
No responsible committee of the Con- 
gress was seriously considered not just 
the social security measure and all its 
ramifications but alo very substantial ad 
hoc welfare reform measures which have 
been added by the other body following 
their rejection of our comprehensive wel- 
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fare reform procedures during the last 
two Congresses. 

Does the gentleman feel satisfied with 
this procedure and, if not, will he be able 
to tell us some time during the debate to- 
night as to how we can avoid this hap- 
pening again 5 weeks from now without 
anybody seriously considering the im- 
plications of what we are doing or under- 
standing what we are doing in the time 
allotted for debate? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The one point, 
may I suggest to the gentleman now, if he 
will yield, is that perhaps the rules of the 
House should provide protection against 
so many subject matters nongermane to 
a- bill being considered as one amend- 
ment: that is, the House is entitled to 
vote on each and every subject matter 
which is added to a House-passed bill 
that is not germane to that bill, rather 
than having to do it en bloc in the nature 
of one amendment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask, is my distinguished chairman satis- 
fied with the procedure for increasing 
the debt ceiling on a temporary basis, 
thus permitting the entire Government 
to be held hostage in this way? 

Mr, MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
that gets down to the question of the will 
of the committee. The committee has 
continually voted, perhaps rather face- 
tiously, that $65 billion of our debt is 
temporary. Now, maybe Ido not under- 
stand the meaning of the word “tem- 
porary,” but we will have this back in 
the committee later in the year, and if the 
gentleman wants to decide upon a total 
permanent debt, Iam perfectly willing to 
go along with him. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr, Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

However, I want to express my grave 
misgivings about the repetition of a proc- 
ess that has already happened too many 
times already. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I say very brief- 
ly to the very distinguished chairman of 
our committee and certainly to every 
Member of this House, regardless of 
whatever subsequent disagreements or 
agreements we might have, can under- 
stand from the precedent we have set 
here what an actually dangerous legisla- 
tive procedure this is. At some point we 
may all find outselves in a real bind if 
we allow it to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we correct it, from 
this time on every Member sitting in this 
House risks becoming the victim of this 
kind of procedure. It is the most disor- 
derly manner I can think of in which to 
legislate. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, first let me say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman that I would like to 
associate myself with the colloquy that 
he has had with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CONABLE), with the gentleman 
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from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER), and with 
the last gentleman who spoke, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. COLLIER). I 
think it is quite expressive of the feelings 
of the House toward the way we are be- 
ing forced to legislate in this fashion by 
the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to address an 
inquiry to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts), the chairman, and ask him 
about one item that still is not clear to 
me. 

I can well appreciate that it is possible, 
though not necessarily desirable, to di- 
vide the question between receding and 
concurring. If it is was, hypothetically 
speaking, decided to divide the cuestion 
and the House agreed to recede, then 
there would be a vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
and my question is whether the items in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas would be divisible under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
they would not be. There could be no 
division of the amendment. It is an 
amendment to a Senate amendment. An 
amendment is not divisible. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts) this question? 

Am I of a correct understanding in re- 
gard to this matter of the social security? 
As I listened to what the gentleman said, 
it seemed to me that he was indicating 
that since there has already been at least 
a 5.6 percent increase in the cost of living, 
the other body had determined in a por- 
tion of their conglomerate amendment 
that we should increase the social secu- 
rity by 5.6 percent, which under this 
device will come out of the general funds 
because at this point in time it is not tied 
with the tax. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, no. 

Mr. HANNA, Because at this point in 
time it is not tied in with the tax, 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No. It comes 
out of the social security trust fund. 

Mr. HANNA. Does the tax at the pres- 
ent time generate a sufficient amount of 
funds to absorb a 5.6-percent increase? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes. Actually 
that is not what was involved. We were 
told we would have to increase the $12,- 
000 which goes into effect the first of 
the year subject to the tax; $12,100. 

Mr. HANNA. We are presently unable 
to do that? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It is a one- 
shot proposition. If we did not do this 
now, we would be giving them a much 
bigger increase, which is about $8 million 
beyond that. 

Mr. HANNA. I understand that, but I 
was trying to get the sense of it, because 
the gentleman said something that really 
bothered me. He said that they will re- 
ceive both. You said some of these in- 
creases would have to come out of other 
programs, 
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Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, No. 

Mr. HANNA. The social security does 
not? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man must have misunderstood me or else 
I misspoke, because what I said was that 
the Senate does not provide for increases 
in income to compensate for the change 
in the retirement test and this change in 
cash benefits, but the proposed amend- 
ment I will offer to the Senate amend- 
ment does include the financing neces- 
sary to defray that cost. 

Mr. HANNA. And neither of these 
costs comes out of the general fund? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, sir. They 
come out of the social security trust 
fund. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I take this time to 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas, did the Senate or the con- 
ferees take off of the debt iimit the so- 
called Eagleton amendment? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes. The Sen- 
ators agreed to allow us to change the 
position that had been taken earlier and 
to exclude the Eagleton amendment from 
the amendment we will offer to the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the gentleman: Is this considered to be a 
conference report, or what is it? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No. It has a 
new name. It is a conference report in 
disagreement. There is nothing in the 
House-passed bill that was changed. 
That is all that could have been in the 
usual conference report, were amend- 
ments by the Senate to the language of 
the House-passed bill. They refrained, at 
least, from changing the language of the 
House-passed bill. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentleman 
how was it proposed to consider what is 
to be considered here this evening? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There was an 
amendment offered by the Senate added 
to the language of the House-passed bill. 

Mr. GROSS. No. I am not asking that, 
but under what procedure will this be 
handled now? Would it be in Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No. It is han- 
dled in the House with the Speaker pre- 
siding. The conference group will have 1 
hour to discuss the conference report 
in disagreement. 

Mr. GROSS. And that will be divided 
between both sides for the usual length 
of time? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Oh, yes. I am 
sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will have 30 minutes to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the distinguished chairman one 
question. The chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee is not on the floor. 
The gentleman referred to taking this 
out of other Federal programs. Actually, 
he did not mean it, but it works exactly 
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that way, because if he raises the so- 
cial security 5.5 percent, they take ex- 
actly the same amount off the veterans’ 
pension and off welfare. Has the gen- 
tleman made any provision at all for 
that? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes. That is 
a veterans law which becomes cffective 
for veterans. As you know, the gentle- 
man you refer to, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), while he was chair- 
man and I am satisfied the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Dorn), who succeeded him as chairman 
have always seen fit to provide for a de- 
gree of exception so that some part or all 
of the social security increase is not con- 
sicered income for veterans pension pur- 


poses. 

Mr. ROBERTS. But we were not able 
to do that with the 20 percent and now 
we have a 25.6 percent. We have not 
touched it, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Up to this 
time the committee as a rule has acted 
to not include that increase as income 
for the purpose of determining veterans’ 
rights to a pension. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Of course, the gentle- 
man realizes the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs cannot do this, because it is under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, the point 
that the gentleman from Texas raises is 
a provision of the veterans law which 
determines what is income for purposes 
of pension, and they include social se- 
curity for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I propound a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin may propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my parliamentary inquiry is 
this: that if an objection is heard to the 
request made by the gentleman from 
Arkansas, is it in order for the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to move to suspend the rules to 
bring this to the floor of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair has the authority to rec- 
ognize the gentleman for such a motion. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the Chair’s indulgence 
in a question relating to rule XXVIII, 
clause 2(b), as to whether we have waived 
that part of the rule XXVIII governing 
conference reports, which says: Nor shall 
it be in order to consider any such 
amendment that is to the conference un- 
less copies of the report and accompany- 
ing statement together with the text of 
the amendment are then available on 
the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that copies of the Senate amendment 
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and conference report are available, but 
that suspension of the rules will suspend 
all rules. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, is it possible for Members of the 
House to have copies available? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
yield, we have copies of the proposed 
amendment, and there are copies of the 
Senate -passed bill that are available to 
every Member of the House. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
se proceedings of the House of June 28, 
1973.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 9, insert: 

TITLE II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
PART A—INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Sec. 201. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the “Secretary”) shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, increase the monthly benefits and 
lump-sum death payments payable under 
title It of the Social Security Act by the 
percentage by which the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Department of Labor 
for the month of June 1973 exceeds such 
index for the month of June 1972. 

(2) The provisions of this section (and 
the increase in benefits made hereunder) 
shall be effective, in the case of monthly ben- 
efits under title II of the Social Security Act, 
only for months after December 1973 and 
prior to January 1975, and, in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under such title, 
only with respect to deaths which occur 
after December 1973 and prior to January 
1975. 

(b) The increase in social security bene- 
fits authorized under this section shall be 
provided, and any determinations by the 
Secretary in connection with the provision 
of such increase in benefits shall be made, in 
the manner prescribed in section 215(i) of 
the Social Security Act for the implementa- 
tion of cost-of-living increases authorized 
under title II of such Act, except that the 
amount of such increase shall be based on 
the increase in the Consumer Price Index 
described in subsection (a). 

(c) The increase in social security bene- 
fits provided by this section shall— 

(1) not be considered to be an increase in 
benefits made under or pursuant to section 
215{i) of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) not (except for purposes of section 
203(a)(2) of such Act, as in effect after 
December 1973) be considered to be a “gen- 
eral benefit increase under this title” (as 
such term is defined in section 215(i) (3) of 
such Act); 
and nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as authorizing any increase in the 
“contribution and benefit base” (as that 
term is employed in section 230 of such Act), 
or any increase in the “exempt amount” (as 
such term is used in section 203(f) (8) of such 
act). 
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(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize (directly or indirectly) 
any increase in monthly benefits under title 
II of the Social Security Act for any month 
after December 1974, or any increase in lump- 
sum death payments payable under such 
title in the case of deaths occurring after 
December 1974. The recognition of the ex- 
istence of the increase in benefits authorized 
by the preceding subsections of this section 
(during the period it was in effect) in the 
application, after December 1974, of the pro- 
visions of sections 202(q) and 203(a) of such 
Act shall not, for purposes of the preceding 
sentence, be considered to be an increase in 
a monthly benefit for a month after Decem- 
ber 1974. 

Parr B—Provisions RELATING TO FEDERAL 
PROGRAM OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY IN- 
COME 

INCREASE IN SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 

BENEFITS 

Sec. 210. (a) Section 1611(a)(1)(A) and 
section 1611(b) (1) of the Social Security Act 
(as enacted by section 301 of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1972) are each 
amended by striking out. “$1,560” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,680”. 

(b) Section 1611(a) (2) (A) and section 
1611(b) (2) of such Act (as so enacted) are 
each amended by striking out “$2,340” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$2,520”. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME BENEFITS FOR 

ESSENTIAL PERSONS 

Src. 211. (a)(1) In determining (for pur- 
poses of title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
as in effect after December 1973) the eligi- 
bility for and the amount of the supple- 
mentary security income benefit payable to 
any qualified individual (as defined in sub- 
section (b)), with respect to any period for 
which such individual has in his home an 
essential person (as defined in subsection 
(c))— 

(A) the dollar amounts specified, in sub- 
section (a@)(1)(A) and (2)(A), and subsec- 
tion (b) (1) and (2), of section 1611 of such 
Act, shall each be increased by $840 for each 
such essential person, and 

(B) the income and resources of such in- 
dividual shall (for purposes of such title 
XVI) be deemed to include the income and 
resources of such essential person; 


except that the provisions of this subsection 
shall not, in the case of any individual, be 
applicable for any period which begins in or 
after the first month that such individual— 

(C) does not but would (except for the 
provisions of subparagraph (B)) meet— 

(i) the criteria established with respect to 
income in section 1611(a) of such Act, or 

(ii) the criteria established with re 
to resources by such section 1611(a) (or, if 
applicable, by section 1611(g) of such Act). 

(2) The provisions of section 1611(g) of 
the Social Security Act (as in effect after 
December 1973) shall, in the case of any 
qualified individual (as defined in subsection 
(b)), be applied so as to include, in the re- 
sources of such individual, the resources of 
any person (described in subsection (b)(2)) 
whose needs were taken into account in 
determining the need of such individual for 
the aid or assistance referred to in sub- 
section (b) (1). 

(b) For purposes of this section, an indi- 
vidual shall be a “qualified individual” only 
if— 

(1) for the month of December 1973 such 
individual was a recipient of aid or assistance 
under a State plan approved under title I, X, 
XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) in determining the need of such indi- 
vidual for such aid or assistance for such 
month under such State plan, there were 
taken into account the needs of a person 
(other than such individual) who— 

(A) was living in the home of such indi- 
vidual, and 
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(B) was not eligible (in his or her own 
right) for aid or assistance under such State 
plan for such month. 

(c) The term “essential person”, when 
used in connection with any qualified indi- 
vidual, means a person who— 

(1) for the month of December 1973 was a 
person (described in subsection (b) (2)) 
whose needs were taken into account in de- 
termining the need of such individual for 
aid or assistance under a State plan referred 
to in subsection (b)(1) as such State plan 
was in effect for June 1973, 

(2) lives in the home of such individual, 

(3) is not eligible (in his or her own right) 
for supplemental security income benefits 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act 
(as in effect after December 1973), and 

(4) is not the eligible spouse (as that term 
is used in such title XVI) of such individual 
or any other individual. 

If for any month after December 1973 any 
person fails to meet the criteria specified in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of the preceding 
sentence, such person shall not, for such 
month or any month thereafter be con- 
sidered to be an essential person. 

MANDATORY MINIMUM STATE SUPPLEMENTATION 
OF SSI BENEFITS PROGRAM 

Sec. 212. (a)(1) Im order for any State 
(other than the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, or the Virgin Islands) to be eli- 
gible for payments pursuant to title XIX, 
with respect to expenditures for any quarter 
beginning after December 1973, and prior to 
January 1, 1975, such State must have in 
effect an agreement with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the ‘‘Secretary”’) 
whereby the State will provide to individuals 
residing in the State supplementary pay- 
ments as required under paragraph (2). 

(2) Any agreement entered into by a State 
pursuant to paragraph (1) shall provide that 
each individual who— 

(A) is an aged, blind, or disabled individual 
(within the meaning of section 1614(a) of 
the Social Security Act, as enacted by section 
301 of the Social Security Amendments of 
1972), and 

(B) for the month of December 1973 was 
a recipient of (and was eligible to receive) 
aid or assistance (in the form of money 
payments) under a State plan of such State 
(approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, of 
the Social Security Act) 
shall be entitled to receive, from the State, 
the supplementary payment described in 
paragraph (3) for each month, beginning 
with January 1974 and ending with the close 
of December 1974 (or, if later, the close of 
the month the State, at its option, may spe- 
cify in the agreement or in a subsequent 
modification of the agreement), or, if earlier, 
whichever of the following first occurs? 

(C) the month in which such individual 
dies, or 

(D) the first month in which such in- 
dividual ceases to meet the condition spe- 
cified in subparagraph (A); 
except that no individual shall be entitled to 
receive such supplementary payment for any 
month, if, for such month, such individual 
was ineligible to receive supplemental income 
benefits under title XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act by reason of the provisions of 
section 1611(e) (2) or (3) or section 1611(f) 
of such Act. 

(3) (A) The supplementary payment re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) which shall be 
paid for any month to any individual who is 
entitled thereto under an agreement entered 
into pursuant to this subsection shall (except 
as provided in subparagraph (D)) be an 
amount equal to (t) the amount by which 
such individual’s “December 1973 income” 
(as determined under su ph (B)) 
exceeds the amount of such individuals “title 
XVI benefit plus cther income” (as deter- 
mined under subparagraph (C)) for such 
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month, or (ii) if greater, such amount as 
the State may specify. 

(B) Por purposes of subparagraph (A), an 
individual's “December 1973 income” means 
an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(i) the amount of the aid or assistance 
(in the form of money payments) which 
such individual would have received (in- 
cluding any part of such amount which is at- 
tributable to meeting the needs of any other 
person whose presence in such individual's 
home is essential to such individual's well- 
being) for the month of December 1973 
under a plan (approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI, of the Social Security Act) of the 
State entering into an agreement under this 
subsection, if the terms and conditions of 
such plan (relating to eligibility for and 
amount of such aid or assistance payable 
thereunder) were, for the month of Decem- 
ber 1973, the same as those in effect, under 
such plan, for the month of June 1973, and 

(ii) the amount of the income of such in- 
dividual (other than the aid or assistance 
described in clause (i)) received by such 
individual in December 1973, minus ‘any 
such income which did not result, but which 
if properly reported would have resulted in 
a reducton in the amount of such aid or 
assistance. 

(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
amount of an individual's “title XVI bene- 
fit plus other income” for any month means 
an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(i) the amount (if any) of the supple- 
mental security income payment to which 
such individual is entitled for such month 
under title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
and 

(ii) the amount of any income of such 
individual for such month (other than in- 
come in the form of a payment described in 
clause (i)). 

(D) If the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (B) (i) includes, in the case of any 
individual, an amount which was payable to 
such individual solely because of— 

(i) a special need of such individual (in- 
cluding any special allowance for housing, or 
the rental value of housing furnished in 
kind to such individual in lieu of a rental 
allowance) which existed in December 1973, 
or 


(il) any special circumstance (such as 
the recognition of the needs of a person 
whose presence in such individual’s home, 
in December 1973, was essential to such in- 
dividual’s well-being) , 
and, if for any month after December 1973 
there is a change with respect to such spe- 
cial need or circumstance which, if such 
change had existed in December 1973, the 
amount described in subparagraph (B) (1) 
with respect to such individual would have 
been reduced on account of such change, 
then, for such month and for each month 
thereafter the amount of the supplementary 
payment payable under the agreement en- 
tered into under this subsection to such in- 
dividual shall (unless the State, as its op- 
tion, otherwise specifies) be reduced by an 
amount equal to the amount by which the 
amount (described in subparagraph (B) (i) ) 
would have been so reduced. 

(b)(1) Any State having an agreement 
with the Secretary under subsection (a) 
may enter into an administration agreement 
with the Secretary whereby the Secretary 
will, on behalf of such State, make the 
supplementary payments required under the 
agreement entered into under subsection (a). 

(2) Any such administration agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and a State entered into 
under this subsection shall provide that the 
State will (A) certify to the Secretary the 
names of each individual who, for Decem- 
ber 1973, was a recipient of aid or assistance 
{in the form of money payments) under a 
plan of such State approved under title I, 
X, XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, 
together with the amount of such assist- 
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ance payable to each such individual and 
the amount of such individual’s December 
1973 income (as defined in subsection (a) (3) 
(B)), and (B) provide the Secretary with 
such additional data at such times as the 
Secretary may reasonably require in order 
properly, economically, and efficiently to car- 
ry out such administration agreement. 

(3) Any State which has entered into an 
administration agreement under this subsec- 
tion shall, at such times and in such install- 
ments as may be agreed upon between the 
Secretary and the State, pay to the Secre- 
tary an amount equal to the expenditures 
made by the Secretary as supplementary 
payments to individuals entitled thereto un- 
der the agreement entered into with such 
State under subsection (a). 

(c) (1) Supplementary payments made pur- 
suant to an agreement entered into under 
subsection (a) shall be excluded under sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6) of the Social Security Act 
(as in effect after December 1973) in deter- 
mining income of individuals for purposes 
of title XVI of such Act (as so in effect). 

(2) Supplementary payments made by the 
Secretary (pursuant to an administration 
agreement entered into under subsection 
(b)) shall, for purposes of section 401 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1972, be 
considered to be payments made under an 
agreement entered into under section 1616 of 
the Social Security Act (as enacted by sec- 
tion 301 of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1972); except that nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to waive, with re- 
spect to the payments so made by the Sec- 
retary, the provisions of subsection (b) of 
such section 401. 

(d) For purposes of subsection (a) (1), a 
State shall be deemed to have entered into 
an agreement under subsection (a) of this 
section if such State has entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary under section 
1616 of the Social Security Act under which— 

(1) individuals, other than individuals 
described in subsection (a) (2) (A) and (B), 
are entitled to receive supplementary pay- 
ments, and 

(2) supplementary benefits are payable, to 
individuals described in subsection (a) (2) 
(A) and (B) at a level and under terms and 
conditions which meet the minimum re- 
quirements specified in subsection (a). 

(e) Except as the Secretary may by regula- 
tions otherwise provide, the provisions of 
title XVI of the Social Security Act (as 
enacted by section 301 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972), including the provi- 
sions of part B of such title, relating to the 
terms and conditions under which the bene- 
fits authorized by such title are payable shall, 
where not inconsistent with the purposes of 
this section, be applicable to the payments 
made under an agreement under subsection 
(b) of this section; and the authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary by such title may, 
where appropriate, be exercised by him in 
the administration of this section. 

(f) The provisions of subsection (a) (1) 
shall not be applicable in the case of any 
State— 

(1) the Constitution of which contains 
provisions which make it impossible for such 
State to enter into and commence carrying 
out (on January 1, 1974) an agreement re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), and 

(2) the Attorney General (or other ap- 
propriate State official) of which has, prior 
to July 1, 1973, made a finding that the State 
Constitution of such State contains limita- 
tions which prevent such State from making 
supplemental payments of the type described 
in section 1616 of the Social Security Act. 

PREFERENCE FOR PRESENT STATE AND LOCAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 213. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in the recruitment and 
selection for employment of personnel whose 
services will be utilized in the administration 
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of the Federal program of supplemental 
security income for the aged, blind, and 
disabled (established by title XVI of the 
Social Security Act), shall give a preference 
to qualified applicants for employment who 
are employed in the administration of any 
State program approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI of such Act or who were so employed 
and were displaced from their employment 
as a result of the displacement of such State 
program by such Federal program. 

DETERMINATION OF BLINDNESS UNDER SUPPLE- 

MENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


Sec. 214. Section 1633 of the Social Security 
Act (as enacted by section 301 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Src. 1633."". 

(2) by striking out “The Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Subject to sub- 
section (b), the Secretary”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection. 

“(b) In determining, for purposes of this 
title, whether an individual is blind, there 
shall be an examination of such individual 
by a physician skilled in the diseases of the 
eye or by an optometrist, whichever the in- 
dividual may select.” 

INCREASE IN EARNINGS LIMITATION 

Sec. 215. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (4) (B) 
of section 203(f) of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by striking out “$175” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$250”. 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of section 208(f) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: For purposes of paragraph (1) and 
subsection (h), an individual’s excess earn- 
ings for a taxable year shall be 50 per centum 
of his earnings for such year in excess of 
the product of $250 multiplied by the num- 
ber of months in such year.” 

(c) Paragraph (1)(A) of section 203(h) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“$175” and inserting in lieu thereof “$250”, 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1973. 
Part C-—PROVISIONS RELATING TO AID TO 

FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


PASS-ALONG OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT 
INCREASE TO RECIPIENTS OF AID TO FAMILIES 
WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Sec. 220. (a) Section 402(a)(8)(B) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by in- 
serting “, and, effective February 1, 1974, 
shall, before disregarding the amounts re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) and clauses 
(i) and (il) of this subparagraph, disregard 
an amount equal to 5 per centum of any 
income received in the form of monthly 
insurance benefits paid under title II” im- 
mediately after “$5 per month of any in- 
come”. 

(b) Any State plan approved under part 
A of title IV of the Social Security Act shall 
effective February 1, 1974, be deemed to 
contain a provision (relating to the disre- 
garding of income) which complies with the 
requirement imposed with respect to any 
such plan under the amendment made by 
subsection (a). 

Part D—SoctaL SERVICES REGULATIONS 

SOCIAL SERVICES REGULATIONS POSTPONED 


Sec. 230. (a) Subject to subsection (b), no 
regulation and no modification of any regula- 
tion, promulgated by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) after January 1, 1973, 
shall be effective for any period which begins 
prior to January 1, 1974, if (and insofar as) 
such regulation or modification of a regula- 
tion pertains (directly or indirectly) to the 
provisions of law contained in section 3(a) 
(4) (A), 402(a) (19) (G), 403(a)(3)(A), 603 
(a) (1) (A), 1003 (a) (3) (A), 1403 (a) (3) (A), or 
1603(a) (4) (A), of the Social Security Act. 

(b)(1) The provisions of subsection (a) 
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Shall not be applicable to any regulation re- 
lating to “scope of programs”, if such regula- 
tion is identical (except as provided in the 
succeeding sentence) to the provisions of sec- 
tion 221.0 of the regulations (relating to so- 
cial services) proposed by the Secretary and 
published in the Federal Register on May 1, 
1973. There shall be deleted from the first 
sentence of subsection (b) of such section 
221.0 th phrase “meets all the applicable 
requirements of this part and”. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “limitations on total amount of Federal 
funds payable to States for services”, if such 
regulation is identical (except as provided in 
the succeeding sentence) to the provisions of 
section 221.55 of the regulations so proposed 
and published on May 1, 1973. There shall be 
deleted from subsection (d)(1) of such sec- 
tion 221.55 the phrase “(as defined under day 
care services for children)”; and, in lieu of 
the sentence contained in subsection (d) (5) 
of such section 221.55, there shall be inserted 
the following: “Services provided to a child 
who is under foster care in a foster family 
home (as defined in section 408 of the Social 
Security Act) or in a child-care institution 
(as defined in such section), or while await- 
ing placement in such a home or institution, 
but only if such services are needed by such 
child because he is under foster care.’’. 

(3) The provisions of subsections (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “rates and amounts of Federal financial 
participation for Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and Guam”, if such regulation is 
identified to the provisions of section 221.56 
of the regulations so proposed and published 
on May 1, 1973. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 553(d) of title 5, United States Code, 
any regulation described in subsection (b) 
may become effective upon the date of its 
publication in the Federal Register. 

Part E—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICAID 


COVERAGE OF ESSENTIAL PERSONS UNDER 
MEDICAID 


Sec. 240. (a) In addition to the require- 
ments imposed by other provisions of law as 
a condition of approval of a State plan under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, there is 
hereby imposed the requirement (and each 
such plan shall be deemed to require) that 
assistance be provided under such plan to 
any individual who, as an “essential person” 
(as defined in subsection (b)), was eligible 
for assistance under such plan (as such plan 
was in effect for December 1973), for each 
month, after December 1973, that such in- 
dividual continues to meet the criteria, as an 
essential person, for eligibility under such 
plan (as such plan was in effect for December 
1973). 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“essential person” means a person who— 

(1) for the month of December 1973, was 
present in the home of an individual who 
was a recipient of aid or assistance under a 
State plan approved under title I, X, XIV, 
or XVI, of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) was not a recipient of such aid or as- 
sistance (in his or her own right) for such 
month, but whose needs were taken into 
account in determining the need of such 
individual for and the amount of aid or as- 
sistance (referred to in paragraph (1)) pro- 
vided to such individual. 

PERSONS IN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 241. For purposes of section 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any indi- 
vidual who— 

(1) for all (or any part of) the month of 
December 1973 was an inpatient in an insti- 
tution qualified for reimbursement under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) would (except for his being an in- 
patient in such institution) have been elig- 
ible to receive aid or assistance under a State 
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plan approved under title I, 
XVI of such Act. 
shall be deemed to be receiving such aid or 
assistance for such month and for each suc- 
ceeding month in a continuous period of 
months if, for each month in such period— 

(3) such individual to be (for all of such 
month) an inpatient in such an institution 
and would (except for his being an inpatient 
im such institution} continue to meet the 
conditions of eligibility to receive aid or as- 
sistance under such plan (as such plan was 
in effect for December 1973), and 

(4) such individual is determined (under 
the utilization review and other professional 
audit precedures applicable to State plans 

ved under title XIX of the Social 

Security Act) to be in need of care in such 
an institution. 

BLIND AND DISABLED MEDICALLY INDIGENT 

PERSONS 


Sec. 242. For purposes of seetion 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any individ- 
wal who, for the month of December 1973 was 
eligible (under the of subpara- 
graph (B) of such section) for medical assist- 
ance by reason of his having been determined 
to meet the criteria for blindness or disabil- 
ity (established by a State plan approved 
under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of sueh Act), 
shall be deemed to be a person described as 
being a person who “would, if needy, be eli- 
gible for aid or assistance under any such 
State plan” in suparagraph (B)(i) of such 
section for each month in a continuous pe- 
riod of months (beginning with the month 
of January 1974), if, for each month m such 
period, such individual continues to meet the 
criteria for blindness or disability so estab- 
lished by such a State plan (as it was in 
effect for December 1973). 


EXTENSION OF SECTION 249E OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 


Sec. 243. Section 249E of the Social Secu- 


X, XIV, or 


rity Amendments of 1972 is amended by strik- 
ing out “October 1974” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1975”. 


REPEAL. OF SECTION 225 OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 


Src. 244. (A) Section 1903 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out sub- 
section (j) thereof (as added by section 225 
of Public Law 92-603). 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
ta) shall be applicable in the case of expend- 
itures for skilled nursing services and for 
intermediate care facility services furnished 
in calendar quarters which begin after De- 
cember 31, 1972. 

Part F—Provisions RELATING TO MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH 

Sec. 250. (a2) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 
502 of the Social Security Act is amended 
by striking out “each of the next 4 fiscal 
years” and inserting im lieu thereof “each of 
the next 5 fiscal years”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1974” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1975”. 

(3) Section 505(a)(8) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1973” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1974”. 

(4) Section 505(a)(9) of such Act is 
amended by out “July 1, 1973” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1974". 

(5) Section 505(a)(10) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1973” and 
inserting im lieu thereof “July 1, 1974”. 

(6) Section 508(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974". 

(7) Section 509(b) of such Act is amended 


by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974". 
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(8) Section 510(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

{b} Title V of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 516. (a) (1) For each fiscal year (com- 
mencing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975), there shal? (subject to paragraph (2) ) 
be allotted to each State (from funds ap- 
propriated for such fiscal year pursuant to 
subsection (b)) an amount, which shall be 
im addition to and available for the same 
purposes as the allotments of such State 
(as determined under sections 503 and 504), 
equal to the excess (if any) of— 

“(A) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 and 
504) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
plus the amounts of any to such 
States under sections 508, 509, and 510, over 

“(B) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 and 
504) for such fiscal year which commences 
after June 30, 1979. 

“(2) No State shall receive an allotment 
under this section for any fiscal year, unless 
such State (in the administration of its State 
pian, approved under section 505) has in ef- 
feet which the Secretary finds 
will provide for the continuation of appro- 
priate services to population groups previ- 
ously receiving services from funds made 
available (for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974) to such State pursuant to section 508, 
509, and 510. 

“(b) (1) (A) There are (subject to sub- 
paragraph (B)) hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975) 
such amounts as may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary to make the allotments author- 
ized under subsection (a). 

“(B) Nothing contained in subparagraph 
(A) shall be construed to authorize, for any 
fiscal year, the appropriation under this sub- 
section of any amount which is in excess 
of the amount by which— 

“(i) the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under section 501 for such year ex- 
ceeds 

“(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

“(2) If, for any fiscal years, the total 
amount appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(1) is less than the total amount allotted to 
all States under subsection (a), then the 
amount of the allotment of each State (as 
determined under subsection (a)) shall be 
reduced to an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount appropriated pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) for such fiscal year 
as the amount of the allotment of such State 
(as determined under subsection (a)) bears 
te the total amount allotted to all States 
under subsection (a) for such fiscal year.” 

(c) (1) Im the case of any State, if for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the 
sum of— 

(A) the amount of the allotment which 
such State would have received under section 
503 of the Social Security Act for such year 
(if subsection (a) of this section had not 
been enacted), plus 

(B) the amount of the allotment which 
such State would have received under section 
504 of such Act for such year (if subsection 
(a) of this section had not been enacted), 
is in excess of the sum of— 

(C) the aggregate of the allotments which 
such State received (for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973) under such sections 503 
and 504, plus 

(D) the aggregate of the grants received 
(for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973) un- 
der sections 508, 509, and 510 of such Act, 


then, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974,. 


there shall be added to the allotments of 
such State, under sections 503 and 504 of 
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such Act, in such proportion to each such 

allotment as the State shall specify, an 

amount equal to such excess. 

(2) (A) There are (subject to subparagraph 
(B)) hereby authorized to be a 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, such 
amounts as may be necessary to make the in- 
crease in allotments provided for in para- 
aE (1). 

B) Nothing contained im subparagraph 

(a) shall be construed to authorize, for the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the appro- 

priation under this paragraph of any amount 
which is im excess of the amount by which— 

(i) the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under section 501 of such year, ex- 
ceeds 

(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

(3) If, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, the amount appropriated t to 
the preceding provisions of this subsection is 
less than the total of the amounts author- 
ized to be added to the allotments of States 
(as determined under paragraph (1)), then 
the amount to be added to the allotment of 
each State shall be reduced to an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
so appropriated for such year as the amount 
to be added to the allotment of such State 
(as determined under paragraph (1)) bears 
to the total of the amounts to be added to 
the allotments of all States (as determined 
under paragraph (1)). 

Part G—Provistons RELATING TO CHILD’s 
SocIraL SECURITY INsvrance BENEFITS 
BENEFITS FOR ADOPTED CHILDREN 

Sec. 260. (a) Section 202(d) (8)(D) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out clause (ii) thereof. 

(d) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits payable under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months after the month in 
which this Act is enacted on the basis of ap- 
plication for such benefits filed in or after 
the month im which this Act is enacted on 
the basis of applications for such benefits 
filed in or after the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 

Parr H—Sense or CONGRESS RELATIVE TO THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEDICAL INSURANCE PRO- 
ERAM 
COVERAGE OF ESSENTIAL OUT-OF-HOSPITAL 

PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 

Sec, 270. It is the sense of Congress that— 

(a) the President prepare and submit, not 
later than September 1, 1973, a proposal to 
provide for the coverage, under the supple- 
mentary medical insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of title XVII of the Social 
Security Act, of essential out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs, and such other proposals 
as he deems appropriate for the extension 
of the benefits provided under parts A and 
B of such title, 

(b) the recommendations of the President 
to increase out-of-pocket payments for the 
aged and disabled under the health pro- 
grams established by such title XVIII should 
be withdrawn. 

TITLE IEE—IMPOUNDMENT CONTROL 

PROCEDURES 

Sec. 301. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Congress has the sole authority 
to enact legislation and appropriate moneys 
on behalf of the United States; 

(2) the Congress has the authority to 
make all laws necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution its own powers; 

(3) the Executive shall take care that the 
laws enacted by Congress shall be faithfully 
executed; 

(4) under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Congress has the authority to re- 
quire that funds appropriated and obligated 
by law shall be spent im accordance with 
such law; 
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(5) there is no authority expressed or im- 
plied under the Constitution of the United 
States for the Executive to impound budg- 
et authority and the only authority for such 
impoundments by the executive branch is 
that which Congress has expressly delegated 
by statute; 

(6) by the Antideficiency Act (Rev. Stat. 
sec. 3679), the Congress delegated to the 
President authority, in a narrowly defined 
area, to establish reserves for contingencies 
or to effect savings through changes in re- 
quirements, greater efficiency of operations, 
or other developments subsequent to the 
date on which appropriations are made 
available; 

(7) in spite of the lack of constitutional 
authority for impoundment of budget au- 
thority by the executive branch and the nar- 
row area in which reserves by the executive 
branch have been expressly authorized in the 
Antideficiency Act, the executive branch has 
impounded many billions of dollars of budget 
authority in a manner contrary to and not 
authorized by the Antideficiency Act or any 
other Act of Congress; 

(8) impoundments by the executive 
branch have often been made without a 
legal basis; 

(9) such impoundments have totally nul- 
lified the effect of appropriations and obliga- 
tional authority enacted by the Congress and 
prevented the Congress from exercising its 
constitutional authority; 

(10) the executive branch, through its 
presentation to the Congress of a proposed 
budget, the due respect of the Congress for 
the views of the executive branch, and the 
power of the veto, has ample authority to af- 
fect the appropriation and obligation process 
without the unilateral authority to impound 
budget authority; and 

(11) enactment of this legislation is neces- 
sary to clarify the limits of the existing legal 
authority of the executive branch to impound 
budget authority, to reestablish a proper al- 
location of authority between the Congress 
and the executive branch, to confirm the con- 
stitutional proscription against the unilateral 
nullification by the executive branch of duly 
enacted authorization and appropriation 
Acts, and to establish efficient and orderly 
procedures for the reordering of budget au- 
thority through joint action by the Executive 
and the Congress, which shall apply to all 
impoundments of budget authority, regard- 
less of the legal authority asserted for mak- 
ing such impoundments. 

Src. 302. (a) Whenever the President, the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the head of any department or 
agency of the United States, or any officer or 
employee of the United States, impounds 
any budget authority made available, or or- 
ders, permits, or approves the impounding of 
any such budget authority by any other of- 
ficer or employee of the United States, the 
President shall, within ten days thereafter, 
transmit to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a special message specifying— 

(1) the amount of the budget authority 
impounded; 

(2) the date on which the budget author- 
ity was ordered to be impounded; 

(3) the date the budget authority was im- 
pounded; 

(4) any account, department or establish- 
ment of the Government to which such im- 
pounded budget authority would have been 
available for obligation except for such im- 
poundment; 

(5) the period of time during which the 
budget authority is to be impounded, to in- 
clude not only the legal lapsing of budget 
authority but also administrative decisions 
to discontinue or curtail a program; 

(6) the reasons for the impoundment, in- 
cluding any legal authority invoked by him 
to justify the impoundment and, when the 
justification invoked is a requirement to 
avoid violating any public law which estab- 
lishes a debt ceiling or a spending ceiling, 
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the amount by which the ceiling would be 
exceeded and the reasons for such antici- 
pated excess; and 

(7) to the maximum extent practicable, 
the estimated fiscal, economic, and budgetary 
effect of the impoundment. 

(b) Each special message submitted pursu- 
ant to subsection (a) shall be transmitted 
to the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate on the same day, and shall be delivered 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
if the House is not in session, and to the 
Secretary of the Senate if the Senate is not 
in session, Each such message may be print- 
ed by either House as a document for both 
Houses, as the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House may determine. 

(c) A copy of each special message sub- 
mitted pursuant to subsection (a) shall be 
transmitted to the Comptroller General of 
the United States on the same day as it is 
transmitted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Comptroller General 
shall review each such message and deter- 
mine whether, in his judgment, the impound- 
ment was in accordance with existing statu- 
tory authority, following which he shall no- 
tify both Houses of Congress within fifteen 
days after the receipt of the message as to his 
determination thereon. If the Comptroller 
General determines that the impoundment 
was in accordance with section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665), commonly 
referred to as the “Antideficiency Act”, the 
provisions of section 303 and section 305 shall 
not apply. In all other cases, the Comptroller 
General shall advise the Congress whether 
the impoundment was in accordance with 
other existing statutory authority and sec- 
tions 303 and 305 shall apply. 

(d) If any information contained in a spe- 
cial message submitted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) is subsequently revised, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit within ten days to the 
Congress and the Comptroller General a sup- 
plementary message stating and explaining 
each such revision. 

(e) Any special or supplementary message 
transmitted pursuant to this section shall be 
printed in the first issue of the Federal Regis- 
ter published after that special or supple- 
mental message is so transmitted and may 
be printed by either House as a document for 
both Houses, as the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House may determine, 

(t) The President shall publish in the Fed- 
eral Register each month a list of any budget 
authority impounded as of the first calendar 
day of that month. Each list shall be pub- 
lished no later than the tenth calendar day 
of the month and shall contain the informa- 
tion required to be submitted by special 
message pursuant to subsection (a). 

Sec. 303. The President, the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, the head 
of any department or agency of the United 
States, or any officer or employee of the 
United States shall cease the impounding of 
any budget authority set forth in each special 
message within sixty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session after the message is received 
by the Congress unless the specific impound- 
ment shall have been ratified by the Con- 
gress by passage of a concurrent resolution 
in accordance with the procedure set out in 
section 305: Provided, however, That Con- 
gress may by concurrent resolution disap- 
prove any impoundment in whole or in part, 
at any time prior to the expiration of the 
sixty-day period, and in the event of such 
disapproval, the impoundment shall cease im- 
mediately to the extent disapproved, The ef- 
fect of such disapproval, whether by con- 
current resolution passed prior to the expira- 
tion of the sixty-day period or by the failure 
to approve by concurrent resolution within 
the sixty-day period, shall be- to make the 
obligation of the budget authority manda- 
tory, and shall preclude the President or 
any other Federal officer of employee from 
reimpounding the specific budget authority 
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set forth in the special message which the 
Congress by its action or failure to act has 
thereby rejected. 

Sec. 304. For purposes of this title, the im- 
pounding of budget authority includes— 

(1) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to expend any part 
of budget authority made available (whether 
by establishing reserves or otherwise) and 
the termination or cancellation of authorized 
projects or activities to the extent that 
budget authority has been made available. 

(2) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to make any al- 
location of any part of budget authority 
(where such allocation is required in order 
to permit the budget authority to be ex- 
pended or obligated), 

(3) withholding, delaying, deferring, freez- 
ing, or otherwise refusing to permit a grantee 
to obligate any part of budget authority 
(whether by establishing contract controls, 
reserves, or otherwise), and 

(4) any type of Executive action or inac- 
tion which effectively precludes or delays 
the obligation or expenditure of any part 
of authorized budget authority. 

Sec. 305. The following subsections of this 
section are enacted by the Congress: 

(a) (1) As an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
that House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by this section; and they shall super- 
sede other rules only to the extent that they 
are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

(b) (1) For purposes of this section, the 
term “resolution” means only a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, which is in- 
troduced and acted upon by both Houses at 
any time before the end of the first period of 
sixty calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress after the date on which the 
special message of the President is trans- 
mitted to the two Houses, 

(2) The matter after the resolving clause 
of a resolution approving the impounding 
of budget authority shall be substantially as 
follows (the blank spaces being appropriately 
filled): “That the Congress approves the im- 
pounding of budget authority as set forth 
in the special message of the President dated 

, Senate (House) Document No. y 

(3) The matter affer the resolving clause 
of a resolution disapproving, in whole or in 
part, the impounding of budget authority 
shall be substantially as follows (the blank 
spaces being appropriately filled): “That the 
Congress disapproves the impounding of 
budget authority as set forth in the special 
message of the President dated , Sen- 
ate (House) Document No. ~..--. (in the 
amount of $.....-. Gz 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
continuity of a session is broken only by an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die, and 
the days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain shall be 
excluded in the computation of the sixty-day 
period. 

(c) (1) A resolution introduced, or received 
from the other House, with respect to a 
special message shall not be referred to a 
committee and shall be privileged business 
for immediate consideration, following the 
receipt of the report of the Comptroller 
General referred to in section 302(c). It 
shall at any time be in order (even though a 
previous motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the 
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consideration of the resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and not debatable. 
An amendment to the motion shall not be in 
order,.and it shall not be in order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) If the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a resolution is agreed to, debate 
on the resolution shall be limited to ten 
hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. Debate on any amendment to the 
resolution (including an amendment sub- 
stituting approval for disapproval in whole or 
in part or substituting disapproval in whole 
or in part for approval) shall be limited to 
two hours, which shall be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
amendment. 

(3) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the consideration of a resolution, 
and motions to proceed to the consideration 
of other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(4) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution shall be decided with- 
out debate. 

(d) If, prior to the passage by one House 
of a resolution of that House with respect 
to a special message, such House receives 
from the other House a resolution with re- 
spect to the same message, then— 

(1) If no resolution of the first House with 
respect to such message has been introduced, 
no motion to proceed to the consideration 
of any other resolution with respect to the 
same message may be made (despite the pro- 
visions of subsection (c)(1) of this section). 

(2) If a resolution of the first House with 
respect to such message has been intro- 
duced— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other resolutions of such House with respect 


to such message shall be the same as if no , 


resolution from the other House with respect 
to such message had been received; but 

(B) on any vote on final passage of a reso- 
lution of the first House with respect to such 
message the resolution from the other House 
with respect to such message shall be auto- 
matically substituted for the resolution of 
the first House. 

(e) If a committee of conference is ap- 
pointed on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses with respect to a resolution, the con- 
ference report submitted in each House shall 
be considered under the rules set forth in 
subsection (c) of this section for the consid- 
eration of a resolution, except that no 
amendment shall be in order. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, it shall not be in order in 
either House to consider a resolution with 
respect to a special message after the two 
Houses have agreed to another resolution 
with respect to the same message. 

(g) As used in this section, the term 
“special message” means a report of im- 
pounding action made by the President pur- 
suant to section 302 or by the Comptroller 
General pursuant to section 306. 

Sec. 306. If the President, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
head of any department or agency of the 
United States, or any officer or employee of 
the United States takes or approves any im- 
pounding action within the purview of this 
title, and the President fails to report such 
impounding action to the Congress as re- 
quired by this title, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral shall report such impounding action 
with any available information concerning 
it to both Houses of Congress, and the provi- 
sions of this title shall apply to such im- 
pounding action in like manner and with the 
same effect as if the report of the Comptrol- 
ler General had been made by the President: 
Provided, however, That the sixty-day period 
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provided in section 303 shall be deemed to 
have commenced at the time at which, in the 
determination of the Comptroller General, 
the impoundment action was taken. 

Sec, 307. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be interpreted by any person or court 
as constituting a ratification or approval of 
any impounding of budget authority by the 
President or any other Federal employee, in 
the past or in the future, unless done pur- 
suant to statutory authority in effect at the 
time of such impoundment. 

Sec. 308. The Comptroller General is hereby 
expressly empowered as the representative of 
the Congress through attorneys of his own 
selection to sue any department, agency, of- 
ficer, or employee of the United States in a 
civil action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia to enforce 
the provisions of this title, and such court 
is hereby expressly empowered to enter in 
such civil action any decree, judgment, or 
order which may be necessary or appropri- 
ate to secure compliance with the provisions 
of this title by such department, agency, of- 
ficer, or employee. Within the purview of 
this section, the Office of Management and 
Budget shall be construed to be an agency 
of the United States, and the officers and em- 
ployees of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall be construed to be officers or 
employees of the United States. 

Sec. 309. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, all funds appropriated by 
law shall be made available and obligated by 
the appropriate agencies, departments, and 
other units of the Government except as may 
be provided otherwise under this title. 

(b) Should the President desire to im- 
pound any appropriation made by the Con- 
gress not authorized by this title or by the 
Antideficiency Act, he shall seek legislation 
utilizing the supplemental appropriations 
process to obtain selective rescission of such 
appropriation by the Congress. 

Sec, 310. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person, im- 
poundment, or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the title and 
the application of such provision to other 
persons, impoundments, or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 311. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect from and after the date of enact- 
ment. 


TITLE IV—CEILING ON FISCAL YEAR 1974 
EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 401. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, expenditures and 
net landing during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, under the budget of the 
United States Government, shall not exceed 
$268,700,000,000. 

(b) If the estimates of revenues which will 
be received in the Treasury during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, as made from time 
to time, are increased as a result of legis- 
lation enacted after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act reforming the Federal tax 
laws, the limitation specified in subsection 
(a) of this section shall be reviewed by Con- 
gress for the purpose of determining whether 
the additional revenues made available 
should be applied to essential public services 
for which adequate funding would not other- 
wise be provided. 

Sec. 402. (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the President shall, 
in accordance with this section, reserve from 
expenditure and net lending, from appro- 
priations, or other obligational authority 
otherwise made available, such amounts as 
may be necessary to keep expenditures and 
net lending during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, within the limitation specified 
in section 401. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the President 
shall reserve amounts proportionately from 
new obligational authority and other obliga- 
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tional authority available for each functional 
category, and to the extent practicable, sub- 
functional category (as set out in table 3 of 
the United States Budget in Brief for fiscal 
year 1974), except that no reservations shall 
be made from amounts available for inter- 
est, veterans’ benefits and services, pay- 
ments from social insurance trust funds, 
public assistance maintenance grants, and 
supplemental security income payments un- 
der the Social Security Act, food stamps, mili- 
tary retirement pay, medicaid, and judicial 
salaries. 

(c) Reservations made to carry out the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section shall 
be subject to the provisions of title III of 
this Act, except that— 

(1) if the Comptroller General determines 
under section 302(c), with respect to any 
such reservation, that the requirements of 
proportionate reservations of subsection (b) 
of this section have been complied with, then 
sections 303 and 305 shall not apply to such 
reservation, and 

(2) the provisions of section 303 which pre- 
clude reimpoundment shall not apply with 
respect to any such reservation. 

(d) In no event shall the authority con- 
ferred by this section be used to impound 
funds, appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able by Congress, for the purpose of elimi- 
nating a program the creation or continua- 
tion of which has been authorized by Con- 
gress. 

Szc. 403. In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which— 

(1) the amount of expenditures is limited 
pursuant to this title, and 

(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among recipi- 
ents is required to be determined by appli- 
cation of a formula involving the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, 
the amount available for expenditure (after 
the application of this title) shall be sub- 
stituted for the amount appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available in the application of 
the formula. 

TITLE V—LIMITATION OF USE ON 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
PROHIBITION AGAINST THE USE OF APPROPRIATED 

FUNDS FOR COMBAT ACTIVITIES IN CAMBODIA 

AND LAOS 

Sec. 501. No funds heretofore or hereafter 
appropriated under any Act of Congress may 
be obligated or expended to support directly 
or indirectly combat activities in, over, or 
from off the shores of Cambodia or in or over 
Laos by United States forces. 

TITLE VI—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENT 

Sec, 601. Section 203(e) (2) of the Federal- 
State Extended Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1970 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “Ef- 
fective with respect to compensation for 
weeks of unemployment beginning after the 
date of the enactment of this sentence (or, 
if later, the date established pursuant to 
State law), the State may by law provide that 
the determination of whether there has been 
a State ‘on’ or ‘off’ indicator beginning or 
ending any extended benefit period shall be 
made under this subsection as if paragraph 
(1) did not contain subparagraph (A) thereof 
and as if paragraph (1) of section 2C3(b) 
did not contain subparagraph (B) thereof.”, 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 701. (a) Section 6096(c) of th. Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to manner 
and time of designation) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, in such manner as 
the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe 
by regulations”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such designation shall 
be made in such manner as the Secretary or 
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his delegate prescribes by regulations except 
that, if such designation is made at the time 
of filing the return of the tax imposed by 
chapter 1 for such taxable year, such designa- 
tion shall be made on the first page of the 
return.” 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to taxable years end- 
ing after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 702. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause the publishing and broadcasting of in- 
formation concerning the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act during each year, 
with particular emphasis upon the taxpayer’s 
right to designate a portion of his tax pay- 
ment for payment into the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund for the use of the candi- 
dates of a political party without any increase 
in his tax liability. The Secretary shall report 
to the Congress not iater than the first day 
of September of each year a detailed account 
of the means by which he intends to carry 
out his duty under this section, which shall 
include, but not be limited to, a description 
of facsimile copy of all public notices, the 
availability of such notices to broadcasting 
stations, and any other arrangements he may 
have made to publicize the fund and the tax- 
payers’ right of designation under section 
6096 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 703. (a) Section 6096 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to designa- 
tion of income tax payments to Presidential 
Election Campaign Fund) is amended by 
striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Every individual (other than 
a nonresident alien) whose income tax lla- 
bility for any taxable year is $1 or more may 
designate that $1 shall be paid over to the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
9006(a).” 

(b) Section 9006 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to payments to eligi- 
ble candidates) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“Sec. 9006. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDI- 
DATES. 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CAMPAIGN FunD.— 
There is hereby established on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States a special 
fund to be known as the ‘Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund.’ The Secretary shall, 
from time to time, transfer to the fund an 
amount equal to the sum of the amounts 
designated (subsequent to the previous 
Presidential election) to the fund by in- 
dividuals under section 6096, 

“(b) TRANSFER TO THE GENERAL FuND.— 
If, after a Presidential election and after 
all eligible candidates have been paid the 
amount which they are entitled to receive 
under this chapter, there are moneys re- 
maining in the fund, the Secretary shall 
transfer the moneys so remaining to the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

“(c) PAYMENTS From THE FuNnp.—Upon 
receipt of a certification from the Comp- 
troller General under section 9005 for pay- 
ment to the eligible candidates of a political 
party, the Secretary shall pay to such candi- 
dates out of the fund the amount certified 
by the Comptroller General. Amounts paid 
to any such candidates shall be under the 
control of such candidates, 

“(d) INSUFFICIENT AMOUNTS IN FuND.— 

“(1) If at the time of a certification by the 
Comptroller General under section 9005 for 
payment to eligible candidates of a political 
party, the moneys in the fund are insufficient 
to pay to all eligible candidates the amounts 
to which they are then entitled (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Comptroller General), payments to 
each eligible candidate shall be reduced pro 
rata, and the amounts not paid at such time 
shall be paid when there are sufficient 
moneys in the fund. 

“(2) If, at the close of the expenditure 
report period, the moneys in the fund are not 
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sufficient to satisfy the unpaid entitlements 
of all eligible candidates, the balance in the 
fund shall be paid to eligible candidates in 
the following manner: 

“(A) For the candidates of a major party, 
compute the percentage which the number 
of popular votes received by the candidates 
for President of the major parties is of the 
total number of popular votes cast for the 
office of President in the election, and divide 
Such percentage by the number of major 
parties. 

“(B) For the candidates of a minor or new 
party, compute the percentage which the 
popular votes received for President by the 
candidate of such party is of the total num- 
ber of popular votes cast for the office of 
President in the election. 

“(C) Pay to the eligible candidates of each 
party the same percentage of the amount of 
the money in the fund as thé percentage ob- 
tained under subparagraph (A) or (B) for 
candidates of such party.” 

Sec, 704. Section 1130(a) (2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “of the amounts paid 
(under all of such sections)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “of the amounts paid under 
such section 403(a)(3)"; and 

(2) by striking out “under State plans ap- 
proved under titles I, X, XIV. XVI, or part A 
of title IV” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under the State plan approved under part 
A of title IV”. 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent, because this is a rather long 
amendment, as properly described by 
some as being a conglomerate, especially 
in view of the fact that it will be fully 
described, as will the amendment that 
we propose to offer in lieu of it, that we 
dispense with further reading of the Sen- 
ate amendment, and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mts of Arkansas moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: 


TITLE U—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
Part A—INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY BENE- 
FITS 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Src. 201. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the “Secretary”) shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Section, increase the monthly benefits and 
lump-sum death payments payable under 
title II of the Social Security Act by the 
percentage by which the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Department of Labor 
for the month of June 1973 exceeds such 
index for the month of June 1972. 

(2) The provisions of this section (and the 
increase in benefits made hereunder) shall be 
effective, in the case of monthly benefits un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act, only 
for months after March 1974 and prior to 
January 1975, and, in the case of lump-sum 
death payments under such title, only with 
respect to deaths which occur after March 
1974 and prior to January 1975. 

(b) The increase in social security benefits 
authorized under this section shall be pro- 
vided, and any determinations by the Secre- 
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tary in connection with the provision of such 
increase in benefits shall be made, in the 
manner prescribed in section 215(i) of the 
Social Security Act for the implementation 
of cost-of-living increases authorized under 
title II of such Act, except that the amount 
of such increase shall be based on the in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index described 
in subsection (a). 

(c) The increase in social security benefits 
provided by this section shall— 

(1) not be considered to be an increase 
in benefits made under or pursuant to sec- 
tion 215(i) of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) not (except for purposes of section 
203(a)(2) of such Act, as in effect after 
March 1974) be considered to be a “general 
benefit increase under this title” (as such 
term is defined in section 215(i) (3) of such 
Act); 
and nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as authorizing any increase in the 
“contribution and benefit base” (as that 
term is employed in section 230 of such Act), 
or any increase in the “exempt amount” (as 
such term is used in section 203(f) (8) of 
such Act). 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize (directly or indirectly) 
any increase in monthly benefits under title 
If of the Social Security Act for any month 
after December 1974, or any increase in lump- 
sum death payments payable under such title 
in the case of deaths occurring after Decem- 
ber 1974. The recognition of the existence 
of the increase in benefits authorized by the 
preceding subsections of this section (dur- 
ing the period it was in effect) in the ap- 
plication, after December 1974, of the provi- 
sions of sections 202(q) and 203(a) of such 
Act shall not, for purposes of the preceding 
sentence, be considered to be an increase 
in a monthly benefit for a month after De- 
cember 1974. 

Sec. 202. (a) Paragraphs (1) and (4) (B) 
of section 203(f) of the Social Security Act 
are each amended by striking out “$175” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$200”. 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (3) of 
section 203(f) of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$175” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200”. 

(c) Paragraph (1)(A) of section 203(h) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “$175” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$200”. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1973. 

Sec. 203. (a) (1) Section 209(a) (8) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
owt “$12,000” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“312,600”. 

(2) Section 211(b)(1)(H) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$12,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof $12,600", 

(3) Sections 213(a) (2) (ii) and 213(a) (2) 
(iii) of such Act are each amended by striking 
out “$12,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
$12,600". 

(4) Section 215(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “$12,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$12,600”. 

(b) (1) Section 1402(h) (1) (H) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
definition of self-employment income) is 
amended by striking out “$12,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$12,600”. 

(2) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1973, section 3121(a)(1) of such 
Code is amended by striking out the dollar 
amount each place it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$12,600”. 

(3) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1973, the second sentence of sec- 
tion 3122 of such Code is amended by striking 
out the dollar amount and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$12,600”. 

(4) Effective with respect to remuneration 
paid after 1973, section 3125 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the dollar amount 
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each place it appears in subsections (a), (b), 
and (c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$12,- 
(5) Section 6413(c)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to special refunds of employment 
taxes) is amended by striking out $12,000" 
each place it appears and-inserting in lieu 
thereof "$12,600". 

(6) Section 6413(c).(2)(A) of such Code 
(relating to refunds of employment taxes in 
the case of Federal employees) is amended 
by striking out “$12,000” and inserting in 
Neu thereof “$12,600”. 

(7) Effective with respect to taxable years 
beginning after 1973, section 6654(d) (2) (B) 
(ii) of such Code (relating to failure by in- 
dividual to pay estimated income tax) is 
amended by striking out the dollar amount 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$12,600”. 

(c) Section 230(c) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out “$12,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$12,600”. 

(d) Paragraphs (2)(C), (3)(C), (4)(C), 
and (7)(C) of section 203 (b) of Public Law 
92-336 are each amended by striking out 
$12,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “$12,- 
600”. 

(e) The amendments made by this section, 
except subsection (a) (4), shall apply only 
with respect to remuneration paid after, and 
taxable years beginning after, 1973. The 
amendments made by subsection (a) (4) 
shall apply with respect to calendar years 
after 1973. 

(f) Effective April 1, 1974, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall pre- 
scribe and publish in the Federal Register 
such modifications and extensions in the 
table contained in section 215(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act (which shall be determined 
in the same manner as the revisions in such 
table provided for under section 215(1) (2) 
(D) of such Act) as may be necessary to re- 
fièct the amendments made by this section; 
and such modified and extended table shall 


be deemed to be the table appearing in such 

section 215(a). 

Part B—PROVISIONS RELATING TO FEDERAL 
PROGRAM OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY IN- 
COME 


INCREASE IN SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 
BENEFITS 

Sec. 210. (a) Section 1611(a)(1)(A) and 
section 1611(b)(1) of the Social Security Act 
(as enacted by section 301 of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1972) are each amend- 
ed by striking out “$1,560” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,680”. 

(b) Section 1611(a)(2)(A) and section 
1611(b) (2) of such Act (as so enacted) are 
each amended by striking out “$2,340” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$2,520”. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME BENEFITS FOR 

ESSENTIAL PERSONS 


Sec. 211. (a)(1) In determining (for pur- 
poses of title XVI of the Social Security Act, 
as in effect after December 1973) the eligi- 
bility for and the amount of the supple- 
mental security income benefit payable to 
any qualified individual (as defined in sub- 
section (b)), with respect to any period for 
which such individual has in his home an 
O person (as defined in subsection 

c))— 

(A) the dollar amounts specified in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A) and (2)(A), and subsection 
(b) (1) and (2), of section 1611 of such Act, 
shall each be increased by $840 for each such 
essential person, and 

(B) the income and resources of such in- 
dividual shall (for Purposes of such title 
XVI) be deemed to include the income and 
resources of such essential person; 
except that the provisions of this subsection 
shall not, in the case of any individual, be 
applicable for any period which begins in 
or after the first month that such 
individual— 
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(C) does not but would (except for the 
provisions of subparagraph (B)) meet— 

(i) the criteria established with respect 
to income in section 1611(a) of such Act, or 

(ii) the criteria established with respect 
to resources by such section 1611(a) (or, if 
applicable, by section 1611(g) of such Act). 

(2) The provisions of section 1611(g) of the 
Social Security Act (as in effect after De- 
cember 1973) shall, in the case of any quali- 
fied individual (as defined in subsection 
(b)), be applied so as to include, in the 
resources of such individual, the resources 
of any person (described in subsection 
(b)(2)) whose needs were taken into ac- 
count in determining the need of such indi- 
vidual for the aid or assistance referred to 
in subsection (b) (1). 

(b) For purposes of this section, an indi- 
vidual shall be a “qualified individual” only 
if— 

(1) for the month of December 1973 such 
individual was a recipient of aid or assist- 
ance under a State plan approved under title 
I, X, XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, 
and 

(2) in determining the need of such indi- 
vidual for such aid or assistance for such 
month under such State plan, there were 
taken into account the needs of a person 
(other than such individual) who— 

(A) was living in the home of such indi- 
vidual, and 

(B) was not eligible (in his or her own 
right) for aid or assistance under such State 
plan for such month, 

(c) The term “essential person”, when 
used in connection with any qualified indi- 
vidual, means a person who— 

(1) for the month of December 1973 was 
a person (described in subsection (b) (2)) 
whose needs were taken into account in de- 
termining the need of such individual for aid 
or assistance under a State plan referred to 
in subsection (b)(1) as such State plan 
was in effect for June 1973, 

(2) lives in the home of such individual, 

(3) is not eligible (in his or her own 
right) for supplemental security income 
benefits under title XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act (as in effect after December 1973), 
and 

(4) is not the eligible spouse (as that term 
is used in such title XVI) of such individual 
or any other individual. 

If for any month after December 1973 any 
person fails to meet the criteria specified in 
paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of the preceding 
sentence, such person shall not, for such 
month or any month thereafter be considered 
to be an essential person. 

MANDATORY MINIMUM STATE SUPPLEMENTATION 

OF SSI BENEFITS PROGRAM 


Sec. 212. (a)(1) In order for any State 
(other than the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, or the Virgin Islands) to be 
eligible for payments pursuant to title XIX, 
with respect to expenditures for any quarter 
beginning after December 1973, and prior to 
January 1, 1975, such State must have in 
effect an agreement with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the ‘‘Secretary’’) 
whereby the State will provide to individuals 
residing in the State supplementary pay- 
ments as required under paragraph (2). 

(2). Any agreement entered into by a State 
pursuant to paragraph (1) shall provide that 
each individual who— 

(A) is an aged, blind, or disabled individ- 
ual (within the meaning of section 1614(a) 
of the Social Security Act, as enacted by 
section 301 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972), and 

(B) for the month of December 1973 was 
& recipient of (and was eligible to receive) 
aid or assistance (in the form of money pay- 
ments) under a State plan of such State 
(approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, 
of the Social Security Act) 
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shall be entitled to receive, from the State, 
the supplementary payment described in 
paragraph (3) for each month, beginning 
with January 1974 and ending with the close 
of December 1974 (or, if later, the close of 
the month the State, at its option, may 
specify in the agreement or in a subsequent 
modification of the agreement), or, if earlier, 
whichever of the following first occurs: 

(C) the month in which such individual 
dies, or 

(D) the first month in which such indi- 
vidual ceases to meet the condition specified 
in subparagraph (A); 
except that no individual shall be entitled 
to receive such supplementary payment for 
any month, if, for such month, such individ- 
ual was ineligible to receive supplemental in- 
come benefits under title XVI of the Social 
Security Act by reason of the provisions of 
section 1611(e)(2) or (3) or section 1611(f) 
of such Act. 

(3)(A) The supplementary payment re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) which shall be 
paid for any month to any individual who 
is entitled thereto under an agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this subsection shall 
(except as provided in subparagraph (D)) be 
an amount equal to (i) the amount by 
which such individual's “December 1973 in- 
come" (as determined under subparagraph 
(B)) exceeds the amount of such individ- 
ual’s “title XVI benefit plus other income” 
(as determined under subparagraph (C)) 
for such month, or (ii) if greater, such 
amount as the State may specify. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), an 
individual's “December 1973 income” means 
an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(i) the amount of the aid or assistance (in 
the form of money payments) which such 
individual would have received (including 
any part of such amount which is attribut- 
able to meeting the needs of any other per- 
son whose presence in such individual's 
home is essential to such individual's well- 
being) for the month of December 1973 un- 
der a plan (approved under title I, X, XIV, or 
XVI, of the Social Security Act) of the State 
entering into an agreement under this sub- 
section, if the terms and conditions of such 
plan (relating to eligibility for and amount of 
such aid or assistance payable thereunder) 
were, for the month of December 1973, the 
same as those in effect, under such plan, for 
the month of June 1973, and 

(il) the amount of the income of such in- 
dividual (other than the aid or assistance 
described in clause (i) ) received by such in- 
dividual in December 1973, minus any such 
income which did not result, but which if 
properly reported would have resulted in a 
reduction in the amount of such aid or as- 
sistance. 

(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
amount of an individual's “title XVI benefit 
plus other income” for any month means 
an amount equal to the aggregate of— 

(1) the amount (if any) of the supplemen- 
tal security income benefit to which such in- 
dividual is entitled for such month under 
title XVI of the Social Security Act, and 

(ii) the amount of any income of such in- 
dividual for such month (other than income 
in the form of a benefit described in clause 
(i)). 

(D) If the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (B)(i) includes, in the case of 
any individual, an amount which was pay- 
able to such individual solely because of— 

(i) a special need of such individual (in- 
cluding any special allowance for housing, or 
the rental value of housing furnished in 
kind to such individual in lieu of a rental 
allowance) which existed in December 1973, 
or 

(ii) any special circumstance (such as the 
recognition of the needs of a person whose 
presence in such individual’s home, in De- 
cember 1973. was essential to such individ- 
ual’s well-being), 
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and, if for any month after December 1973 
there is a change with respect to such special 
need or circumstance which, if such change 
had existed in December 1973, the amount 
described in subparagraph (B) (i) with re- 
spect to such individual would have been 
reduced on account of such change, then, 
for such month and for each month there- 
after the amount of the supplementary pay- 
ment payable under the agreement entered 
into under this subsection to such individual 
shall (unless the State, at its option, other- 
wise specifies) be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount by which the amount 
(described in subparagraph (B)(i)) would 
have been so reduced. 

(b)(1) Any State having an agreement 
with the Secretary under subsection (a) may 
enter into an administration agreement with 
the Secretary whereby the Secretary will, on 
behalf of such State, make the supplemen- 
tary payments required under the agreement 
entered into under subsection (a). 

(2) Any such administration agreement 
between the Secretary and a State entered 
into under this subsection shall provide that 
the State will (A) certify to the Secretary the 
names of each individual who, for December 
1973, was a recipient of aid or assistance 
(in the form of money payments) under a 
plan of such State approved under title I, 
X, XIV, or XVI of the Social Security Act, 
together with the amount of such assistance 
payable to each such individual and the 
amount of such individual's December 1973 
income (as defined in subsection (a) (3) (B)), 
and (B) provide the Secretary with such 
additional data at such times as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require in order 
properly, economically, and efficiently to 
carry out such administration agreement. 

(3) Any State which has entered into an 
administration agreement under this sub- 
section shall, at such times and in such 
installments as may be agreed upon between 
the Secretary and the State, pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to the expendi- 
tures made by the Secretary as supplemen- 
tary payments to individuals entitled thereto 
under the agreement entered into with such 
State under subsection (a). 

(c)(1) Supplementary payments made 
pursuant to an agreement entered into under 
subsection (a) shall be excluded under sec- 
tion 1612(b)(6) of the Social Security Act 
(as in effect after December 1973) in deter- 
mining income of individuals for purposes 
of title XVI of such Act (as so in effect). 

(2) Supplementary payments made by the 
Secretary (pursuant to an administration 
agreement entered into under subsection 
(b)) shall, for purposes of section 401 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1972, be con- 
sidered to be payments made under an agree- 
ment entered into under section 1616 of the 
Social Security Act (as enacted by section 
301 of the Social Security Amendments of 
1972); except that nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to waive, with re- 
spect to the payments so made by the Sec- 
retary, the provisions of subsection (b) of 
such section 401. 

(d) For purposes of subsection (a)(1), a 
State shall be deemed to have entered into 
an agreement under subsection (a) of this 
section of such State has entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary under section 
1616 of the Social Security Act under which— 

(1) individuals, other than individuals de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2) (A) and (B), 
are entitled to receive supplementary pay- 
ments, and 

(2) supplementary benefits are payable, 
to individuals described in subsection (a) (2) 
(A) and (B) at a level and under terms and 
conditions which meet the minimum re- 
quirements specified in subsection (a). 

(e) Except as the Secretary may by regu- 
lations otherwise provide, the provisions of 
title XVI of the Social Security Act (as en- 
acted by section 301 of the Social Security 
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Amendments of 1972), including the provi- 
sions of part B of such title, relating to the 
terms and conditions under which the bene- 
fits authorized by such title are payable shall, 
where not inconsistent with the purposes of 
this section, be applicable to the payments 
made under an agreement under subsection 
(b) of this section; and the authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary by such title may, 
where appropriate, be exercised by him in the 
administration of this section. 

(f) The provisions of subsection (a) (1) 
shall not be applicable in the case of any 
State— 

{1) the Constitution of which contains 
provisions which make it impossible for such 
State to enter into and commence carrying 
out (on January 1, 1974) an agreement re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), and 

(2) the Attorney General (or the other ap- 
propriate State official) of which has, prior 
to July 1, 1973, made a finding that the State 
Constitution of such State contains limita- 
tions which prevent such State from making 
supplemental paymonts of the type de- 
scribed in section 1616 of the Social Security 
Act. 

PREFERENCE FOR PRESENT STATE AND LOCAL 

EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 213. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in the recruitment and 
selection for employment of personnel whose 
services will be utilized in the administration 
of the Federal program of supplemental se- 
curity income for the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled (established by title XVI of the Social 
Security Act), shall give a preference, as 
among applicants whose qualifications are 
reasonably equal (subject to any preferences 
conferred by law or regulation on individuals 
who have been Federal employees and have 
been displaced from such employment), to 
applicants for employment who are or were 
employed in the administration of any State 
program approved under title I, X, XIV, or 


XVI of such Act and are or were involuntarily 
displaced from their employment as a result 
of the displacement of such State program 
by such Federal program. 


DETERMINATION OF BLINDNESS UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

Src, 214, Section 1633 of the Social Security 
Act (as enacted by section 301 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 1633.”’, 

(2) by striking out “The Security” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Subject to subsec- 
tion (b), the Secretary”, and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) In determining, for purposes of this 
title, whether an individual is blind, there 
shall be an examination of such individual 
by a physician skilled in the diseases of the 
eye or by an optometrist, whichever the in- 
dividual may select.” 

Part C—Sociat SERVICES 
SOCIAL SERVICES REGULATIONS POSTPONED 


Sec. 220. (a) Subject to subsection (b), no 
regulation and no modification of any regu- 
lation, promulgated by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) after January 
1, 1973, shall be effective for any period which 
begins prior to January 1, 1974, if (and inso- 
far as) such regulation or modification of a 
regulation pertains (directly or indirectly) to 
the provisions of law contained in section 
3(a)(4) (A), 402(a)(19)(G), 403(a)(3) (A), 
603(a)(1)(A), 1003(a)(3)(A), 1403(a) (3) 
(A), or 1603 (a) (4) (A), of the Social Security 
Act. 

(b)(1) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not be applicable to any regulation re- 
lating to “scope of programs”, if such regu- 
lation is identical (except as provided in 
the succeeding sentence) to the provisions 
of section 221.0 of the regulations (relating to 
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social services) proposed by the Secretary 
and published in the Federal Register on May 
1, 1973. There shall be deleted from the first 
sentence of subsection (b) of such section 
221.0 the phrase “meets all the applicable re- 
quirements of this part and”. 

(2) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “limitations on total amount of Federal 
funds payable to States for services”, if such 
regulation is identical (except as provided in 
the succeeding sentence) to the provisions of 
section 221.55 of the regulations so proposed 
and published on May 1, 1973. There shall be 
deleted from subsection (d)(1) of such sec- 
tion 221.55 the phrase “(as defined under day 
care services for children)”; and, in lieu of 
the sentence contained in subsection (d) (5) 
of such section 221.55, there shall be inserted 
the following: “Services provided to a child 
who is under foster care in a foster family 
home (as defined in section 408 of the Social 
Security Act) or in a child-care institution 
(as defined in such section), or while await- 
ing placement in such a home or institution, 
but only if such services are needed by such 
child because he is under foster care.”. 

(3) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any regulation relating 
to “rates and amounts of Federal financial 
participation for Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Island, and Guam”, if such regulation is 
identical to the provisions of section 221.56 
of the regulations so proposed and published 
on May 1, 1973. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 553(d) of title 5, United States Code, 
any regulation described in subsection (b) 
may become effective upon the date of its 
publication in the Federal Register. 

Se. 221. Section 1130(a) (2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “of the amounts paid 
(under all of such sections)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘of the amounts paid under 
such section 403(a) (3)”; and 

(2) by striking out “under State plans ap- 
proved under titles I, X, XIV, XVI, or part A 
of title IV” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘un- 
der the State plan approved under part A of 
title IV". 

Part D—ProvIsions RELATING TO MEDICAID 


COVERAGE OF ESSENTIAL PERSONS UNDER 
MEDICAID 


Src. 230. In the case of any State plan 
(approved under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act) which for December 1973 pro- 
vided medical assistance to persons described 
in section 1905(a) (vi) of such Act, there is 
hereby imposed the requirement (and such 
State plan shall be deemed to require) that 
medical assistance under such plan be pro- 
vided to each such person (who for Decem- 
ber 1973 was eligible for medical assistance 
under such plan) for each month (after 
December 1973) that— 

(1) the individual (referred to in the last 
sentence of section 1905(a) of such Act) 
with whom such person is living continues to 
meet the criteria (as in effect for December 
1973) for aid or assistance under a State plan 
(referred to in such sentence), and 

(2) such person continues to have the re- 
lationship with such individual described in 
such sentence and meets the other criteria 
(referred to in such sentence) with respect 
to a State plan (so referred to) as such plan 
was in effect for December 1973. 

Federal matching under title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act shall be available for the 
medical assistance furnished to individuals 
eligible for such assistance under this sec- 
tion. 

PERSONS IN MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 231. For purposes of section 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any individ- 
ual who, for all (or any part of) the month 
of December 1973— 

(1) was an inpatient in an institution 
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qualified for reimbursement under title XIX 
of the Social Security Act, and 

(2) (A) would (except for his being an in- 
patient in such institution) have been eli- 
rible to receive aid or assistance under a 
State plan approved under title I, X, XIV, or 
-TVI of such Act, or 

(B) was, on the basis of his need for care 
jan such institution, considered to be eligible 

w aid or assistance under a State plan (re- 
Torred to in subparagraph (A)) for purposes 
of determining his eligiblity for medical as- 
sistance under a State plan approved under 
title XIX of such Act (whether or not such 
individual actually received aid or assistance 
under a State plan referred to in subpara- 
graph (A)), 
shall be deemed to be receiving such aid or 
assistance for such month and for each suc- 
ceeding month in a continuous period of 
months if, for each month in such period— 

(3) such individual continues to be (for all 
of such month) an inpatient in such an in- 
stitution and would (except for his being an 
inpatient in such institution) continue to 
meet the conditions of eligibility to receive 
aid or assistance under such plan (as such 
plan was in effect for December 1973), and 

(4) such individual is determined (under 
the utilization review and other professional 
audit procedures applicable to State plans 
approved under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act) to be in need of care in such an 
institution. 
Federal matching under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act shall be available for the 
medical assistance furnished to individuals 
eligible for such assistance under this sec- 
tion. 


BLIND AND DISABLED MEDICALLY INDIGENT 
PERSONS 


Sec. 232. For purposes of section 1902(a) 
(10) of the Social Security Act, any individ- 
ual who, for the month of December 1973 was 
eligible (under the provisions of subpara- 
graph (B) of such section) for medical as- 
sistance by reason of his having been de- 
termined to meet the criteria for blindness 
or disability (established by a State plan ap- 
proved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of such 
Act), shall be deemed to be a person de- 
scribed as being a person who “would, if 
needy, be eligible for aid or assistance under 
any such State plan” in subparagraph (B) (i) 
of such section for each month in a con- 
tinuous period of month (beginning with the 
month of January 1974), if, for each month 
in such period, such individual continues to 
meet the criteria for blindness or disability 
so established by such a State plan (as it was 
in effect for December 1973). Federal match- 
ing under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act shall be available for the medical assist- 
ance furnished to individuals eligible for 
such assistance under this section. 
EXTENSION OF SECTION 249E OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

Sec. 233. Section 249E of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972 is amended by striking 
out “October 1974” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1975". 


REPEAL OF SECTION 255 OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

Sec. 234. (a) Section 1903 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out sub- 
section (j) thereof (as added by section 225 
of Public Law 92-603) . 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable in the case of ex- 
penditures for skilled nursing services and 
for intermediate care facility services fur- 
nished in calendar quarters which begin 
after December 31, 1972. 

Part E—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MATERNAL 
AND CHILD CARE 
CRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD 
CARE 

Sec. 240. (a) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 

502 of the Social Security Act is amended 
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by striking out “each of the next 4 fiscal 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “each of 
the next 5 fiscal years”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by out “June 30, 
1974” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1975”. 

(3) Section 505(a)(8) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “July 
I, 1973” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
1, 1974”. 

(4) Section 505(a)(9) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1973" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1974”. 

(5) Section 505(a)(10) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1, 1973” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1974”. 

(6) Section 508(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(7) Section 509(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(8) Section 510(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1973” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

(b) Title V of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. 516. (a) (1) For each fiscal year (com- 
mencing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975), there shall (subject to paragraph (2) ) 
be allotted to each State (from funds appro- 
priated for such fiscal year pursuant to sub- 
section (b)) an amount, which shall be in 
addition to and available for the same pur- 
poses as the allotments of such State (as 
determined under sections 503 and 6504), 
equal to the excess (if any) of— 

“(A) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 and 
504) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
plus the amounts of any grants to such 
States under sections 508, 509, and 510, over 

“(B) the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under sections 503 
and 504) for such fiscal year which com- 
mences after June 30, 1973. 

“(2) No State shall receive an allotment 
under this section for any fiscal year, un- 
less such State (in the administration of 
its State plan, approved under section 505) 
has in effect arrangements which the Secre- 
tary finds will provide for the continuation 
of appropriate services to population groups 
previously receiving services from funds made 
available (for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974) to such State pursuant to sections 508, 
509, and 510. 

“(b) (1) (A) There are (subject to subpara- 
graph (B)) hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year (commencing 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975) 
such amounts as may be necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to make the allotments 
authorized under subsection (a). 

“(B) Nothing contained in subparagraph 
(A) shall be construed to authorize, for any 
fiscal year, the appropriation under this sub- 
section of any amount which is in excess of 
the amount by which— 

“(i) the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated under section 501 for such year ex- 
ceeds 

“(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

“(2) If, for any fiscal years, the total 
amount appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(1) is less than the total amount allotted 
to all States under subsection (a), then the 
amount of the allotment of each State (as 
determined under subsection (a)) shall be 
reduced to an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the total amount appropriated pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) for such fiscal year 
as the amount of the allotment of such 
State (as determined under subsection (a) ) 
bears to the total amount allotted to all 
States under subsection (a) for such fiscal 
year.” 
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(c) (1) In the case of any State, if for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the sum of— 

(A) the amount of the allotment which 
such State would have received under section 
503 of the Social Security Act for such year 
(if subsection (a) of this section had not 
been enacted), plus 

(B) the amount of the allotment which 
such Act for such year (if subsection (a) of 
this section had not been enacted), 
is in excess of the sum of— 

(C) the aggregate of the allotments which 
such State received (for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973) under such sections 503 
and 504, plus 

(D) the aggregate of the grants received 
(for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973) 
under sections 508, 509, and 510 of such Act, 
then, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
there shall be added to the allotments of 
such State, under sections 503 and 504 of 
such Act, in such proportion to each such al- 
lotment as the State shall specify, an amount 
equal to such excess. 

(2) (A) There are (subject to subparagraph 
(B)) hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, such 
amounts as may be necessary to make the 
increase in allotments provided for in para- 
graph (1). 

(B) Nothing contained in subparagraph 
(A) shall be construed to authorize, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the appro- 
priations under this paragraph of any 
amount which is in excess of the amount by 
which— 

(i) the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated under section 501 of such year, exceeds 

(ii) the total amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 501 for such year. 

(3) If, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the preceding provisions of this subsection 
is less than the total of the amounts author- 
ized to be added to the allotments of States 
(as determined under paragraph (1)), then 
the amount to be added to the allotment 
of each State shall be reduced to an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
so appropriated for such year as the amount 
to be added to the allotment of such State 
(as determined under paragraph (1)) bears 
to the total of the amounts to be added to 
the allotments of all States (as determined 
under paragraph (1) ). 


Part F—Provisions RELATING To CHILD'S So- 
CIAL SECURITY INSURANCE BENEFITS 


BENEFITS FOR ADOPTED CHILDREN 


Sec. 250. (a) Section 202(d) (8) (D) (ii) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or (III) if he js an indi- 
vidual referred to in either subparagraph 
(A) or subparagraph (B) and the child is the 
grandchild of such individual or his or her 
spouse, for the year immediately before the 
month in which such child files his or her 
application for child's insurance benefits, 
and”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to monthly ben- 
efits payable under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months after the month in 
which this Act is enacted on the basis of ap- 
plications for such benefits filed in or after 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


TITLE III—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION ACT AMENDMENT 


Sec. 301. Section 203(e)(2) oi the Fed- 
eral-State Extended Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1970 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Effective with 
respect to compensation for weeks of un- 
employment beginning before January 1, 
1974 and beginning after the date of the en- 
actment of this sentence (or, if later, the date 
established pursuant to State law), the State 
by law may provide that the determination 
of whether there has been a State ‘off’ indi- 
cator ending any extended benefit period 
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shall be made under this subsection as if 
paragraph (1) did not contain subparagraph 
(A) thereof and may provide that the de- 
termination of whether there has been a 
State ‘on’ indicator »eginning any extended 
benefit pericd shall be made under this sub- 
section as if (i) paragraph (1) did not con- 
tain subparagraph (A) thereof, (ii) the 4 per 
centum contained in subparagraph (B) 
thereof were 4.5 per centum, and (iii) para- 
graph (1) of subsection (b) did not contain 
subparagraph (B) thereof. In the case of any 
individual who has a week with respect to 
which extended compensation was payable 
pursuant to a State law referred to in the 
preceding sentence, if the extended benefit 
period under such law does not expire before 
January 1. 1974, the eligibility period of such 
individual for purposes of such law shall 
end with the thirteenth week which begins 
after December 31, 1973.” 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 401. (a) Section 6096 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to designa- 
tion by individuals of income tax payments 
to Presidential Election Campaign Fund) 
is amended to read as follows: 
“Src. 6096. DESIGNATION BY INDIVIDUALS. 


“(a) In GENERAL.—Every individual (other 
than a nonresident alien) whose income tax 
liability for the taxable year is $1 or more 
may designate that $1 shall be paid over to 
the Presidential Election Campaign Fund in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
9006(a). In case of a joint return of 
husband and wife having an income tax lia- 
bility of $2 or more, each spouse may desig- 
nate that $1 shall be paid to the fund. 

“(b) Income Tax LiaBiLiry.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), the income tax liability of 
an individual for any taxable year is the 
amount of the tax imposed by chapter 1 on 
such individual for such taxable year (as 
shown on his return), reduced by the sum of 
credits (as shown in his return) allowable 
under sections 33, 37, 38, 40, and 41. 

“(c) MANNER AND TIME OF DESIGNATION.— 
A designation under subsection (a) may be 
made with respect to any taxable year— 

“(1) at the time of filing the return of the 
tax imposed by chapter 1 for such taxable 
year, or 

“(2) at any other time (after the time of 

filing the return of the tax imposed by chap- 
ter 1 for such taxable year) specified in 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 
Such designation shall be made in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate pre- 
scribes by regulations except that, if such 
designation is made at the time of filing the 
return of the tax imposed by chapter 1 for 
such taxable year, such designation shall be 
made either on the first page of the return 
or on the page bearing the taxpayer’s signa- 
ture.” 

(b) Section 9006 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to payments to eligible 
candidates) is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 9006. PAYMENTS TO ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES. 

“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF CAMPAIGN FuND.— 
There is hereby established on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States a special 
fund to be known as the ‘Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund’, The Secretary shall, as 
provided by appropriation Acts, transfer to 
the fund an amount not in excess of the sum 
of the amounts designated (subsequent to 
the previous Presidential election) to the 
fund by individuals under section 6096. 

“(b) TRANSFER TO THE GENERAL FuNnp.—If, 
after a Presidential election and after all 
eligible candidates have been paid the 
amount which they are entitled to receive 
under this chapter, there are moneys re- 
maining in the fund, the Secretary shall 
transfer the moneys so remaining to the 
general fund of the Treasury. 
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“(c) PAYMENTS FROM THE Funp.—Upon 
receipt of a certification from the Comptrol- 
ler General under section 9005 for payment 
to the eligible candidates of a political party, 
the Secretary shall pay to such candidates 
out of the fund the amount certified by the 
Comptroller General. Amounts paid to any 
such candidates shall be under the control of 
such candidates. 

“(d) INSUFFICIENT AMOUNTS IN FunD—If 
at the time of a certification by the Comp- 
troller General under section 9005 for pay- 
ment to the eligible candidates of a political 
party, the Secretary or his delegate deter- 
mines that the moneys in the fund are not, 
or may not be, sufficient to satisfy the full 
entitlements of the eligible candidates of all 
political parties, he shall withhold from 
such payment such amount as he deter- 
mines to be necessary to assure that the 
eligible candidates of each political party 
will receive their pro rata share of their 
full entitlement. Amounts withheld by rea- 
son of the preceding sentence shall be paid 
when the Secretary or his delegate deter- 
mines that there are sufficient moneys in 
the fund to pay such amounts, or portions 
thereof, to all eligible candidates from 
whom amounts have been withheld, but, if 
there are not sufficient moneys in the fund 
to satisfy the full entitlement of the eligi- 
ble candidates of all political parties, the 
amounts so withheld shall be paid in such 
manner that the eligible candidates of each 
political party receive their pro rata share 
of their full entitlement.” 

(c) Sections 9003(b) (2), 9007(b) (3), and 
9012(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 are each amended by striking out 
“9006(c)"" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“9006 (d) ”. 

(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1972. 
Any designation made under section 6096 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as in 
effect for taxable years beginning before 
January 1, 1973) for the account of the 
candidates of any specified political party 
shall, for purposes of section 9006(a) of 
such Code (as amended by subsection (b)), 
be treated solely as a designation to the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund. 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that this amendment will be fully de- 
scribed, I ask unanimous consent that we 
dispense with further reading of the 
motion and that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
to the unanimous-consent request of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and I appreciate 
the patience and perseverance of the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, under my reservation, the 
question that I asked earlier I should 
now like to put as a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it possible, pursuant to rule 
XXVIII, clause 4, to demand or to make 
a point of order that there is included 
within the conference report non- 
germane matter upon which a separate 
vote may be demanded? 

The SPEAKER. The conference report 
was in disagreement. There is nothing in 
it but the statement of disagreement. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I further reserve the right to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
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that it might save time if the gentleman 
would let the amendment be read. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. May I 
say to the Chair that it seems to me that 
this is a highly unusual procedure in 
which we find ourselves in the position 
of having “no conference report,” and, 
therefore, the inability to in any way fol- 
low even those limited rules that have 
been adopted by the House. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has used in effect a 
mechanism to bring a conference report 
here which is a conference report. The 
conferees met. They discussed it, accord- 
ing to the way the report reads, “free 
and full,” and having reached a dis- 
agreement—when in fact they have not 
reached a disagreement; they have 
reached an agreement. That agreement 
that the gentleman intends to offer in his 
motion to recede and concur. 

That kind of process, if it were used 
by the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, would not be allowed. 

I withdraw my reservation, objecting 
strenuously to this kind of process. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as we have been discus- 
sing, the Senate added a number of non- 
germane provisions to the debt ceiling 
bill. These provisions relate to the Old- 
Age Survivors’ Insurance program, cer- 
tain other titles of the Social Security 
Act, including unemployment compensa- 
tion; social services, as well as medicaid. 
It contains, in addition, a provision deal- 
ing with the cessation of bombing in 
Cambodia; a provision dealing with the 
presidential election campaign check- 
off system; and a spending limit; and an 
impoundment procedure. We discussed 
these provisions in conference, but un- 
der the rules we bring the conference 
report back in disagreement, totally and 
completely within the new rules adopted 
by the House. 

We do it because we cannot include 
nongermane Senate amendments under 
the rules of the House in a conference 
report. So we have abided by the rules 
of the House. 

The motion which I have offered is to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment, which in- 
cludes the matters on which we felt that 
the two Houses would agree. 

The amendment which I have offered 
will give the House an opportunity to 
vote on what the House conferees be- 
lieve is a good solution to the problem 
presented to us by the Senate, Let me 
first enumerate the principal items con- 
tained in the amendment which I have 
offered. I will then discuss the items in 
somewhat more detail. 

The amendment includes the estimated 
5.6 percent across-the-board increase in 
social security payments effective begin- 
ning with the month of April 1974, in- 
stead of the month of January 1974, as 
provided by the Senate amendment. We 
also increased the retirement test from 
$2,100 to $2,400 per year. The provision 
also raises the tax and benefit computa- 
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tion base by $600 beginning January 
1974, which provides financing for the 
benefit increase and the increase in the 
retirement test. 

Another principal provision of the 
amendment relates to the supplemental 
security income program which essenti- 
ally increases the amounts for the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled persons from 
$130 for an individual to $140, and from 
$195 for a couple to $210 for a couple. 

Another principal provision would 
postpone the effective date of the regula- 
tions issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on social 
service programs funded under the So- 
cial Security Act from July 1, 1973, to 
January 1, 1974. 

All we do here is to suspend the effec- 
tiveness of announced regulations. 

Still another principal provision of the 
amendment would extend the authoriza- 
tion for project grants under the ma- 
ternal and child health care program 
until June 30, 1974. 

I am sure all Members have heard 
from all their welfare directors and Gov- 
ernors about all of these points. 

With respect to two amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code, the principal 
provision included in the amendment 
relates to the campaign checkoff. I will 
describe this a little bit later. 

In the area of unemployment compen- 
sation, we have included a provision 
which would permit the States that have 
an insured unemployment rate of 4.5 
percent to pay rates under the Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act 
through December 31, 1973, without re- 
gard to the requirement of present law 
that their insured unemployment rate 
must be 20 percent higher than it was in 
the prior 2 years. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to make 
it clear that the amendment which I 
have offered does not include within it 
any provision relating to impoundment, 
nor any relating to Cambodia, nor does it 
include any ceiling on fiscal year 1974 
expenditures. The latter two provisions 
were in the Senate amendment but they 
are not in the amendment which I have 
offered. 

I want to take time to discuss certain 
of these amendments in a little bit more 
detail. 

PROVISIONS AMENDING THE OASDI PROGRAM 


The Senate amendment contained 
three changes in the social security cash 
benefits program. The first of these modi- 
fications is to provide a social security 
benefit increase payable for January 
1974 geared to the cost-of-living increase 
between June 1972 and June 1973, 
which is estimated to be 5.6 percent. The 
second social security modification would 
increase the social security retirement 
test, or earnings limitation, from $2,100 
to $3,000 a year effective January 1, 1974. 
The third of these modifications would 
eliminate the provision of present law 
that requires a child who is adopted by a 
social security beneficiary to have been 
living with and dependent upon the bene- 
ficiary for 12 months before the benefi- 
ciary became disabled in the case of a 
disability beneficiary or before he became 
entitled to a social security benefit in the 
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case of a retired beneficiary. The Senate 
amendment contains no provisivn for in- 
creasing the financing of the social se- 
curity program, 

The conferees discussed these changes 
at great length and concluded that pro- 
visions along these lines with some modi- 
fications should be adopted and that 
provision should be made to provide 
financing to pay for their cost. These 
modifications are contained within the 
motion to recede and concur in tne Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment, 

With respect to the social security Len- 
efit increase, the motion would provide 
for an increase in social security benefits 
in the same amount as provided for in 
the Senate amendment—that is, 5.6 ver- 
cent—but it would be effective for the 
month of April 1974, rather than Janu- 
ary 1974. This would increase benefits 
to the estimated 30 million beneficiaries 
then on the rolls by an estimated $2.4 
billion for calendar year 1974. 

Under the automatic benefit increase 
provisions that were adopted last year, 
the first time that an automatic benefit 
increase can occur is in January 1975. 
This seemed reasonable at that time 
when phase II was holding down the rate 
of inflation fairly successfully. Since that 
time, however, we moved from phase II 
to phase III and as a result have wit- 
nessed the most rapid rate of price in- 
crease that we have seen for many years. 
Food prices in particular have sky- 
rocketed. 

I think it would be unconscionable to 
require those who are dependent on social 
security benefits to bear the brunt of 
inflation by not having their benefits 
increased for another year and a half. 

This provision allows the social security 
beneficiaries to receive a portion of the 
first automatic benefit increase in their 
benefit checks for April of next year. 
Then when the automatic benefit pro- 
visions are applied to raise their benefits 
for January 1975, they will receive a 
complementary benefit increase which 
when added to this increase will result 
in raising their benefits by the same per- 
centage as they would have been in- 
creased under the automatic benefit in- 
crease provisions. 

The motion provides for raising the 
earnings limitation from the present 
$2,100 a year to $2,400 a year beginning 
January 1974. This increase in the re- 
tirement test would provide for addi- 
tional benefits of $200 million for calen- 
dar year 1974 for approximately 142 mil- 
lion beneficiaries. 

It was the opinion of the conferees 
that to make the benefit increase effec- 
tive for January 1974, and to raise the 
retirement test to $3,000 as provided in 
the Senate amendment would have re- 
quired additional financing that is not 
available at this time without increasing 
the social security tax rates. The fi- 
nancing provisions which I will describe 
in just a minute provide additional fi- 
nancing for the system by adjustments 
to the taxable wage base only without 
making any change in the social security 
tax rates, 

The third modification in the Senate 
amendment, relating to the eligibility 
of adopted children, would also have had 
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a significant cost. The modification con- 
tained in the motion is in the nature 
of a substitute amendment which the 
conferees believe will make it possible 
for benefits to be paid to children who 
are adopted after a beneficiary is en- 
titled to benefits in the most compelling 
eases without permitting children to be 
adopted for the sole purpose of increas- 
ing social security payments as the Sen- 
ate amendment would have done. The 
proposed change would make it possible 
for social security beneficiaries to adopt 
grandchildren without the requirement 
that the child must have lived with them 
and been supported by them for a year 
before they became entitled to benefits 
but would require that the children have 
lived with and been supported by them 
for a year before the child becomes en- 
titled to a social security benefit. 

The financing for these changes in the 
law would be provided for under the 
motion by increasing the social security 
wage base which is used for taxation 
and benefit computation purposes to 
$12,600 beginning in 1974. Under present 
law, the wage base is scheduled to in- 
crease from $10,800 in 1973 to $12,000 
in 1974 and to be automatically in- 
creased in the future as the average 
level of earnings covered under the social 
security system increases. Under the 
amendment provided for in the motion, 
$12,600 would be the new base figure 
which would be used to compute auto- 
matic increases in the taxable wage base 
in the future. 


AMENDMENTS RELATING TO SUPPLEMENTAL SE- 
CURITY INCOME AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Senate amendment would make 
a number of warranted changes in the 
new program of supplemental security 
income which will replace the State wel- 
fare programs for needy aged, blind and 
disabled persons in January 1974. As en- 
acted last year, basic Federal benefits 
at that time were to be $130 for an in- 
dividual and $195 for a couple. With the 
rapid inflation which has occurred since 
last fall, an increase in these amounts 
is clearly justified. They would be raised 
to $140 for an individual and $210 for 
a couple. 

A number of features of the program 
have caused widespread concern. To 
meet these concerns several provisions 
were adopted and the first and perhaps 
most important of these is an assurance 
that anyone receiving welfare payments 
under the existing programs for the 
aged, blind, and disabled in December 
1973, will not receive a reduction in total 
income when the program becomes Fed- 
eral in January 1974. The amount of 
the supplemental security income pay- 
ment, together with a State supplemen- 
tation, if one is necessary to achieve this 
result, will at least equal the amount of 
assistance which they receive in Decem- 
ber 1973. This provision would be a re- 
quirement only for 1 calendar year in 
order to prevent need requirements in 
the States for supplementation. It has 
been suggested that if the pattern is re- 
quired for a year, there would be some 
assurance that it would be continued to 
the States after that time. The require- 
ment would not apply where there was 
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a bona fide change in circumstances 
which reduced need and a specific ex- 
ception is made for one State which can- 
not provide State supplementation under 
its constitution. 

One of the major sources of concern 
in the supplemental security income pro- 
gram has been the lack of any provisions 
for the so-called essential persons. These 
are generally wives of eligible aged re- 
cipients who have not themselves reached 
age 65. In practically all States, some 
recognition is given to their needs. It 
accordingly is only fair that those in- 
dividuals who are currently responsible 
for larger payments to the recipients be 
recognized and some provision made for 
them. The Federal payment in such a 
case. would be increased to $210 a month, 
the same amount as for an individual 
living with an eligible spouse. This pro- 
vision would not apply to persons be- 
coming eligible for the supplemental se- 
curity income program after December 
1973. These provisions will do much to 
make the transition from the 50 different 
Federal-State assistance programs to the 
new Federal program smoother than it 
might otherwise be. 

A provision of the Senate amendment 
would provide that in hiring Federal 
employees for the supplemental security 
income program a preference in employ- 
ment would be given to State and local 
employees with comparable qualifications 
to other candidates and who would be 
involuntarily displaced when the new 
supplemental security income program 
goes into effect. Unlike the other pro- 
visions relating to supplemental secur- 
ity income, a modification to the Senate 
amendment is proposed in this case. 

Another provision of the Senate 
amendment would establish for the sup- 
plemental security income program a 
requirement that blind applicants might 
have their blindness determined by 
either a physician skilled in diseases of 
the eye or an optometrist, whichever the 
individual might select. A similar pro- 
vision has been in title X of the Social 
Security Act as a requirement for State 
aid to the blind programs since 1950 and 
has proved entirely workable. 

Two provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment would greatly relieve the current 
concern regarding limitations on social 
services. One of these would postpone 
the regulations of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
are scheduled to become effective July 1, 
1973, until January 1, 1974. This would 
not apply to those sections of the reg- 
ulations which carry out explicit provi- 
sions of the last Congress putting fiscal 
limitations on social service limitations. 
They preserve this limitation. 

A companion provision would repeal 
the so-called 90-10 rule with respect to 
services for aged, blind, and disabled per- 
sons. This provision of Public Law 92-512 
provides that at least 90 percent of the 
services to aged, blind and disabled per- 
sons must be for actual applicants and 
recipients as compared to potential and 
former recipients. 

While these steps do not solve the so- 
cial service problems in its entirety, they 
will make it possible for States to con- 
tinue existing activities and afford time 
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for a permanent solution to be 
developed. 
MEDICAID CHANGES 

The Senate amendment included sev- 
eral provisions which would protect peo- 
ple from loss of eligibility to the med- 
icaid program when the new Supple- 
mental Security Income program be- 
comes effective in January 1974. The 
House conferees believe that these 
amendments are meritorious and are 
ones which would have been made in 
the last Congress had the consequences 
of the changeover to a federalized adult 
assistance program been fully realized. 
Specifically, the Senate amendment 
would provide that individuals who were 
eligible for medicaid in December 1973, 
will not lose their eligiblity for medicaid 
when the new Supplemental Security 
Income program goes into effect. Three 
groups would be protected: 

First, the disabled individual who does 
not meet the Federal definition of dis- 
ability and who is eligible as a medically 
needy person, 

Second, an individual who is an in- 
patient of a medical institution whose 
special needs as an inpatient make him 
eligible for assistance, and 

Third, the eligible spouse of an eligible 
recipient of aid to the aged, blind, and 
disabled who is essential to the recip- 
ient’s welfare. 

In addition, the Senate amendment 
would extend from October 1974, 
through June 1975, the provision in 
present law which continues medicaid 
eligibility for those who would have lost 
their eligibility by reason of the 20 per- 
cent social security benefit increase ef- 
fective last September. The House con- 
ferees believe that this amendment is 
also meritorious. 

The final medicaid provision in the 
Senate amendment would delete a pro- 
vision in present law which limits the 
average per diem costs for skilled nurs- 
ing facilities and intermediate care fa- 
cilities to no more than 5 percent a year. 
The wage-price guidelines which apply 
to such institutions already perform the 
type of function intended by this pro- 
vision and will no doubt continue to do so 
for some time. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that there will be no cost to this 
provision if the wage-price controls are 
kept in effect. For these reasons the 
conferees recommend adoption of this 
provision. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


The Senate amendment also contained 
a provision amending the Maternal and 
Child Health program under title V of 
the Social Security Act. The Senate bill 
would extend the direct project grants 
for 1 year—from June 30, 1973, to 
June 30, 1974—and would make the fol- 
lowing additional changes: 

For fiscal year 1974 only, each State 
would receive [under authorization au- 
thority] the greater of first, the total of 
fiscal year 1973 project and formula 
grants or second, the sums such State 
would have received had the project 
grants not been extended for fiscal year 
1974. 

For fiscal year 1975 and later years, 
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no State would be eligible for less funds 
than it received in fiscal year 1973 for 
both project grants and formula grants. 

When the project grant authority 
lapses on June 30, 1974, the States would 
be required to make arrangements to 
provide for the continuation of appro- 
priate services to groups previously re- 
ceiving project grant funds. 

The House conferees believe this 
would be a meritorious provision since it 
should assure the continuation of many 
existing worthwhile projects which are 
benefitting thousands of mothers and 
children in low-income ghetto and rural 
areas, The Senate amendment also pro- 
vides assurance that States will not be 
disadvantaged by this change as com- 
pared with present law and that when 
the direct projects are phased out a year 
from now, the States will be ready to 
take over their support. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN CHECKOFF 

PROVISION 


The Senate amendment contained a 
provision providing for a modification 
in the presidential election campaign 
checkoff provision. This is the provision 
which provides for $1 per taxpayer be- 
ing set aside for presidential campaign 
purposes. The amounts which were 
checked off for future presidential cam- 
paigns on the tax returns this year were 
relatively small. I understand that this 
year only 3.1 percent of the taxpayers 
used the provision. It is believed that 
the reason for this being so small was 
the fact that the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice used a separate form to provide the 
checkoff. 

To overcome this problem, the Senate 
amendment would have provided that 
the campaign checkoff designation is to 
be on the first page of the income tax 
return. It also would have required the 
Secretary of the Treasury t^ provide ap- 
propriate publicity with respect to the 
campaign checkoff each year, with em- 
phasis on the taxpayers’ rights to desig- 
nate a portion of their tax payments 
for payment into the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund. Finally, the Sen- 
ate amendment would have converted 
the campaign fund checkoff to a non- 
partisan checkoff. 

At present, taxpayers can designate 
the party of their choice or can make a 
nonpartisan designation. The difficulty 
with the present procedure is that the 
partisan designation requires too much 
space to be placed on the front of the 
tax return form. In addition, it seems 
inappropriate for the person examining 
a tax return to know the taxpayer's po- 
litical affiliation. Because of these prob- 
lems, the Senate amendment modified 
existing law to provide for the nonpar- 
tisan designation. 

The amendment which I bring to you 
retains the basic substance of the Sen- 
ate provision. We found some modifica- 
tions, however, to be desirable. We mod- 
ified. the Senate provision by providing 
that the checkoff provision can either be 
on the front of the return or on the side 
of the return where the taxpayer’s sig- 
nature is required. For the regular 1040 
return, this is the front of the return, 
but for the short form, 1040A, the signa- 
ture is on the second page of the return 
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and in this case it may be desirable to 
have the checkoff here. We gave the 
Treasury some flexibility but have still 
required it to have the checkoff where it 
will readily come to the taxpayer’s 
attention, 

We have also omitted from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code the requirement that 
the Treasury Department give publicity 
to the checkoff. We have assurances from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, however, 
that the checkoff will get a great deal 
of publicity year after year. In view of 
this, we could not see that adding the 
provision to the Internal Revenue Code 
achieved anything more. 

Finally, we retain without change the 
Senate provision which required that the 
checkoff be in a nonpartisan form. This 
is essential if we are to have a simple 
checkoff on the return itself and also if 
we are not to disclose to the IRS the 
political affiliation of the taxpayer. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROVISION 

The Senate amendment contains a 
provision to amend the Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act by modify- 
ing the “on” and “off” indicators which 
trigger the extended benefits program 
on and off in individual States. Under the 
Senate amendment, the present require- 
ment that unemployment in a State 
must be 120 percent higher than it was 
in the comparable period in the prior 2 
years in order to trigger the program 
into operation would be eliminated and 
the requirement that there be a 13-week 
period between the end of one State ex- 
tended benefit period and the start of 
another would also be eliminated. These 
would have been permanent changes in 
the law. 

Under the motion, States would be 
permitted from the date of enactment 
until December 31, 1973, to disregard the 
120-percent requirement of existing law 
but the rate of insured employment in 
such States would have to be 4.5 percent 
rather than the 4 percent insured unem- 
ployment rate required under the regu- 
lar trigger provision. The amendment 
further provides that an extended bene- 
fit period could remain in operation in 
such a State during this time so long as 
the insured unemployment rate re- 
mained 4 percent or above. In those 
States which paid extended benefits un- 
der this modification, persons who qual- 
ify for extended benefits under this au- 
thority prior to December 31, 1973, could 
continue to receive the extended benefits 
to which they are entitled during an ad- 
ditional 31 weeks or until the end of 
March 1974. 

The extended benefits paid under this 
provision, including those paid during 
the tail-out period after December 31, 
1973, would be financed equally from 
State and local funds as extended bene- 
fits are regularly financed under exist- 
ing law. 

According to the best estimates which 
the Department of Labor could furnish 
us, if all of the States affected by the 
amendment took full advantage of it, 
this temporary modification of the State 
“on” and “off” indicators would allow 
extended benefits to be paid in 6 States. 
The estimated additional benefits paya- 
ble would be $115.7 million, at a cost of 
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$60.6 million in Federal funds and $55.1 
million in State funds and an estimated 
176,500 workers would be able to receive 
extended benefits. 


Federal 
share ot 
cosf 
(millions) 


State 
share of 


Number 

of benefi- 
ciaries 
(thousands) 


_cost 
(millions) 


State 


Alaska... 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey... 
Puerto Rico... 
Rhode Island . 
Washington 28. 


176. 55. 


PROVISIONS WHICH ARE IN THE SENATE AMEND- 
MENT BUT WHICH ARE NOT IN THE HOUSE 
AMENDMENT 


ANTI-IMPOUNDMENT AND EXPENDITURE CEILING 


The Senate amendments would have 
provided an expenditure ceiling and 
would also have provided an anti-im- 
poundment procedure. The expenditure 
ceiling would have been $268.7 billion 
and would have provided that, with the 
exception of a series of uncontrollable 
items, any reduction made in order to 
bring expenditures down to the ceiling 
would have to be made on a pro rata 
basis. 

The impoundment procedure would 
have required reports on impoundments 
from the President, the review of these 
reports by the Comptroller General and 
his report to the Congress of those im- 
poundments which did not comply with 
the antideficiency law. These impound- 
ments within 60 days thereafter would 
become null and void if the Congress did 
not approve of them. Congress could also 
provide for their nullification within the 
60-day period by action in a concurrent 
resolution. 

The conferees concluded that these 
provisions should not be in our agree- 
ment because we know that other com- 
mittees of the House are working on dif- 
ferent answers to this spending ceiling 
problem and also the problem of con- 
trolling impoundments. We thought that 
the House should have an opportunity to 
work its will on these matters. 
PASS-ALONG OF BENEFITS TO AFDC RECIPIENTS 


One of the provisions in the Senate 
amendment to which the House con- 
ferees could not agree and do not rec- 
ommend, is a provision of the amend- 
ment which would have provided a dis- 
regard of 5 percent of social security 
income for recipients of aid to families 
with dependent children program. This 
would affect only about 6 percent of 
AFDC families and create an additional 
inequity between social security income 
and income from other sources. It would 
also be difficult to administer on a per- 
centage basis. 

MEDICARE PROVISIONS 


The Senate bill included a provision 
which expressed the sense of Congress 
that first, the President prepare and sub- 
mit by September 1, 1973, a proposal to 
cover drugs under medicare, and second, 
the President’s recommendations for 
medicare legislation to increase the de- 
ductibles and coinsurance should be 
withdrawn. Since no legislation to carry 
out the President’s recommendations on 
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the medicare program has been intro- 
duced in either House, the House con- 
ferees recommend that this provision of 
the Senate bill not be agreed to. 

These are people who need protection 
against what we have allowed to happen 
in the field of inflation, in my book, the 
most. These are the disabled and the 
others covered by social security. I could 
go on and on talking about this, Mr. 
Speaker, but I hear some reports—I want 
to refer to those—I hear some reports 
that there are those downtown in the 
administration who would have the 
President veto this bill because the total 
cost in it involving the matter of the 
social services, the increase in the amount 
we will pay to people in the adult cate- 
gories of welfare coming into social 
security might add $1.4 billion to the 
amount of his budget. 

However, that leaves us in a position 
of assuming that every penny he asks 
for in his budget, Congress is going to 
give him. We have the right, I think, to 
make the determinations here in the 
Congress as to what priorities will enjoy 
what moneys. That is a part of the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the Congress. 

Let me say this to the President: I did 
not vote for it, but a majority of the 
House voted to authorize the President 
to bomb in Cambodia and Laos for 45 
days between now and August 15. I 
would like to know how much that costs 
compared with the cost that is involved 
in this bill. 

I would ask those Members who voted 
to authorize that bombing—the first time 
Congress has done it—I would ask them 
to make up their minds whether or not 
that expenditure, which is heavy, enjoys 
a higher priority than protecting these 
people from the ravages of inflation. 
That is all we are trying to do. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 8410 as reported from conference. 

My opposition is based on two areas: 
first, the adverse fiscal impact, and sec- 
ond, the disorderly process by which this 
bill came to the floor of the House. 

The chairman referred to the fiscal im- 
pact in his closing remarks. In fiscal 1974, 
the increased outlays will be $1.5 billion 
and by increasing the base we will bring 
in $100 million, for a net loss of $1.4 bil- 
lion. In fiscal 1975, by the act we are dis- 
cussing in this legislation, the increase in 
1975 will be $2.9 billion with a revenue 
increase of $0.8 billion or a net loss of $2.1 
billion. This is a total loss by this one bill 
which was rammed down our throats in 
conference of $3.5 billion. 

Now, lest anyone think we are hard- 
hearted about social security increases, 
let me point out that since January 1, 
1970, social security benefits have been 
increased more than 51 percent. In those 
3 years the cost of living has gone up 
17 percent, by less than one-third of 
the increase we provided. The 20-percent 
increase that we put into effect last year 
was to carry us to January 1, 1975, but 
this increase in effect moves that date 
forward by 9 months. 

There was reference made to the fact 
that the President might veto this meas- 
ure. Under the chaotic procedures em- 
ployed in this bill, he is confronted with 
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a Hobson’s choice: veto the bill, with its 
unstabling impact on Federal finances, 
or sign an irresponsible increase in Fed- 
eral spending into law. The President, 
after being presented by Congress with 
this irresponsible dilemma, may well de- 
cide it is the lesser of two congressionally 
imposed evils to veto the bill. In the 
event he does, what will the fiscal con- 
sequences be in the event we have no 
debt ceiling? 

At the close of business June 30, the 
debt subject to statutory limit will be 
$460 billion, well above the $400 billion 
permanent debt limit, and the Treasury 
operating balance will be $11-12 billion. 

If the temporary debt limit is not ex- 
tended, the Treasury could not issue any 
new debt after June 30. 

The Treasury would immediately have 
to stop the sale of U.S. savings bonds. 
About 20,000 financial institutions acting 
as issuing agents would have to be noti- 
fied that no further savings bonds could 
be issued. Over 40,000 corporate payroll 
savings plans, 914 million individual 
payroll savers, and sales of $600 million 
a month would be affected. The conse- 
quences would be extremely disruptive 
to the savings bond program. 

Savings bond redemptions are about 
$500 million per month. If after June 30 
savings bond sales were stopped, redemp- 
tions would continue with a resulting net 
cash drain of about $500 million per 
month or more if the interruption of 
sales impaired the credit of the Govern- 
ment as it might. 

Treasury securities reaching matu- 
rity could not be refunded and would 
have to be redeemed with cash. Treas- 
ury bills, amounting to $4.3 billion 
weekly, mature on July 5 and each 
Thursday thereafter. Another $1.7 bil- 
lion of the monthly series of Treasury 
bills matures on July 31. Also, $800 mil- 
lion of special nonmarketable securities 
issued to foreign official institutions, 
which normally would be rolled over by 
July 5, would mature and have to be 
paid off in cash with a threat to already 
weakened international confidence in 
the dollar. 

Reductions in the Treasury’s cash 
balance and other monetary assets and 
receipts from taxes would be the only 
practical resources available to redeem 
maturing debt securities and to pay the 
Government's other bills as they came 
due. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
no authority to set priorities as to which 
of the Government’s obligations to pay. 
Such obligations would have to be paid 
on a first-come-first-served basis for as 
long as the money lasted, whether the 
obligations were for maturing securities, 
interest on the debt, social security bene- 
fits, payments on contractual obliga- 
tions, revenue sharing or salaries of Fed- 
eral employees. Once the Treasury ran 
out of money, none of the Government’s 
bills could be paid. The Government’s 
credit would be impaired and the con- 
fidence of the people in the Congress, 
the Executive, indeed in all elected offi- 
cials, would be impaired. 

This is a sad situation. I intend to 
vote against the motion that will be 
offered to recede and concur with an 
amendment for the reasons I have out- 
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lined. If these nongermane amendments 
can be considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee after appropriate 
hearings that are consistent with or- 
derly procedures. I urge my colleagues 
to join me in this approach. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion about part D, social services regu- 
lations, social services regulations post- 
poned. 

First, it is my understanding that this 
amendment contains a prohibition for 6 
months. To put it another way, there is 
a postponement by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of those 
regulations permitted earlier this year 
for 6 months. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REID. Second, am I correct that 
the amendment contains the provision 
that eliminates the 90-10 provision for 
the aged, blind, and disabled, but leaves 
it for AFDC, with the five exemptions, 
including family planning, day care, al- 
coholism, and drug addiction? 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. REID. Lastly, might I ask whether 
this amendment has the effect of retain- 
ing in foree the provisions of Public Law 
92-512 with the exception of the 90-10 
provision I mentioned, which has the 
effect of a limitation of $2.5 billion on 
social services, but the clear mandate, 
if we want to put it that way, is the 
spending of the $2.5 billion. 

Mr. ULLMAN, The gentleman from 
New York is correct. 

Mr. REID. In other words, if I may 
ask this question, this would permit the 
States to proceed on the basis in essence 
of the old regulations for a period of 6 
months with the one amendment that I 
mentioned? 

Mr. ULLMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULLMAN) 
yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
the gentleman will be a little patient 
with this Member. 

Iam sitting here looking at the Senate- 
proposed amendments covering 49 pages 
and then the alternative amendments 
proposed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee covering 39 pages. It is somewhat 
difficult for me to assimilate all of this 
in the very short time we have here 
tonight. 

I haye had added to that the confu- 
sion, however, from the statement of the 
chairman of the committee, and from 
what I thought I heard from the gentle- 
man in the well, the very qualified mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked how we were go- 
ing to pay for this increase in the social 
security, and I understood from what 
the gentleman from Arkansas said, that 
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it was provided for in his amendment 
by increasing the base against which the 
present existing percentage, which, as I 
understand it, is 5.5 percent by the em- 
ployer and 5.5 percent by the employee, 
and that base, as I read the bill, is 
changed from $12,000 to $12,600; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ULLMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HANNA. Now, Mr. Speaker, what 
the gentleman in the well said was that 
that would raise $100 million, and the 
cost of this bill is $1.5 billion. 

Now, that has me definitely confused, 
and I think, with that kind of a dis- 
pars, I should have a further explana- 

on. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Oregon yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman is correct about the $100 
million, but what we are doing is financ- 
ing the cost of the increase from $2,100 
to $2,400 in the retirement test, and also 
the 5.6-percent increase in cash bene- 
fits, not over the 1-year period, but over 
the lifetime of the actuarial determina- 
tion—75 years. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman, what does that do in 
terms of the impact of this bill upon this 
budget this year? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. There will be 
a greater outflow in the fiscal year 1974, 
and that is the figure we have described 
to the gentleman. I think it is $500 mil- 
lion, or $600 million for two of them— 
the benefit increase and the earnings 
test increase. It is that much more than 
we take in. There will be a greater 
amount of outflow in fiscal year 1974, it 
is true, but we do not have a budget for 
1974 before us as yet. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, what I was 
trying to determine—and I think now 
the crux of it is finally explained—is 
whether or not there is an amount of 
money which will not be covered by the 
present financing of this program, and 
the gentleman has now told me it will be 
between $500 and $600 million. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. For 1 year. 

Mr. HANNA. The gentleman in the 
well described this along with the other 
program as having a projected impact of 
$1.5 billion. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. ULL- 
MAN) will yield further, the total cost of 
the bill over the budget, according to the 
administration’s estimate—and I quar- 
rel with two of those estimates—is $1.4 
billion. But bear in mind that it is almost 
equally divided between the Federal 
fund and the social security trust fund. 

I can assure the gentleman that the 
social security trust fund remains ac- 
tuarially sound as a result of these two 
increases. 

Mr. HANNA. But that we may have to 
have a coverage over the shortfall of 
other funds in order to meet the test? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman wants to rely on this 
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concept of unified budget, yes. What Iam 
saying is this: In the past we never in- 
cluded the social security trust fund in 
consideration of whether we have a bal- 
ance or not. If we look at the unified 
budget, we have always got a lesser defi- 
cit, The people in America have never 
been able to understand, if you have a 
$200 billiori budget, why we have to in- 
crease it by bringing it up to $20 billion. 
It is because we have the $18, $19, or $20 
billion deficit through Federal funds. We 
have always got a surplus in the trust 
fund, 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s willingness to clarify 
these points. 

May I suggest to the gentleman and 
to the House that I, as one Member, if 
I was cynical, would tend to look at 
this package as if it were something that 
was made up by a very outstanding leader 
of finance in the Senate and a very out- 
standing leader of finance in the House 
and their staffs and brought to us at a 
rather late time in the night with some 
very complicated matters. 

Try as you will as a serious and dedi- 
cated representative, it is just very dif- 
ficult for us to understand precisely what 
is in these two packages of 49 pages on 
the one hand and 38 pages on the other 
hand. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s willing- 
ness to be patient with a person with as 
small an understanding as that of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distingiushed gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. COLLIER) a 
very valued member of the committee. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the col- 
loquy that you have just heard between 
the members of the committee and the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
I think bears out exactly the dilemma 
in which we find ourselves in trying to 
legislate at this late hour on this type 
of procedure. 

On repeated occasions over the months 
I have heard deep concern expressed by 
Members of this House, and indeed jus- 
tiflably so, over the usurpation of the 
powers of this body and in fact the ero- 
sion of the prerogatives and responsi- 
bilities of this House of Representatives. 

Let me tell you, if you ever had an 
opportunity and a responsibility to pre- 
serve and maintain some of these pre- 
rogatives, it is in voting down this con- 
ference report this evening. Here you 
have a sickening example of the rough- 
shod way in which the Senate because 
of its procedures which defy logical and 
orderly rules of germaneness seeks to 
legislate as it darned pleases without 
regard for the prerogatives of this house. 

I think the gentleman pointed out, and 
very significantly so, that when you get 
these types of procedure which invades 
several existing statutes on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis with absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to be selective, you can expect 
exactly what you have here this evening. 

There are many things in the proposal 
that are good and amendments upon 
which we can all agree on; but is this 
the way to legislate? 
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Let me tell you why you do not have 
to take this action right now and why it 
is absolutely unnecessary to do it in this 
way. Starting at the top, the social se- 
curity increases will not become effective, 
as you know, until April 3, 1974. We have 
plenty of time to deal with this problem, 
and I am sure that the committee would 
do this, We would have an opportunity, 
also, to determine sensibly, in accordance 
with the actuaries of the social security 
fund, what the raise should be and not 
arbitrarily grab 12.6 as the taxable base. 
It should probably be 13.2, and I would 
vote for 13.2, as Iam sure most Members 
of this House would, in order to maintain 
the soundness of the social security fund. 

The retirement test does not become 
effective until January 1. Why in the 
name of commonsense are we here at 
this hour before a recess dealing with 
these things when their effective dates 
are down the road 9 months to a year? 
As I just pointed out, you have plenty of 
time to do this, and we would do it ina 
responsible way during the ensuing 
months and not in the manner in which 
we are doing it here. 

The other amendments, if you look at 
them, are mostly very minor, but there 
is not a single one that should be at- 
tached to the debt ceiling bill that we 
are dealing with today. 

In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, I would 
say to all of you that you should really 
stop to think about the procedure before 
us. I think it bears repeating, because I 
have substantially said this earlier this 
evening. 

Look down the road a few months, and 
there is no one in this Chamber, not a 
Member of this House who would some 
time or other, if we accept this type of 
arrogant procedure—and that is exactly 
what it is—tonight, we will have estab- 
lished a precedent that every Member of 
this House will be foreclosed at some time 
in the future from the right to be selec- 
tive as competent legislators, from the 
right to handle legislation in the orderly 
manner in which I think all of the Mem- 
bers believe. And if we do not do this we 
will be victimized by this type of pro- 
cedure again and again and again in this 
House. And I implore all of the Members 
of the House to make certain that we are 
never faced with this kind of a situation 
again. And the best way to correct it is 
to vote down this proposition tonight. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
ABZUG), 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if 
the gentleman can tell me if there are 
provisions in this amendment which 
guarantee that the increases will not re- 
sult in disadvantaging—in disadvantag- 
ing the aged, the blind, or those on wel- 
fare who may not become eligible for 
their benefits as a result of the increase? 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
overall is a tremendous advantage to the 
disadvantaged people of this country, the 
aged, the blind, and the disabled. The 
supplemental benefits, the SSI benefits, 
are increased from $130 to $140. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 
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Ms. ABZUG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think what the gentlewoman from New 
York is talking about is protection for 
these people against a reduction in pay- 
ment by the State. The States, all of the 
States with the exception of Texas, are 
mandated to maintain those levels of 
benefits which are being paid on Decem- 
ber of 1973. We have excluded Texas be- 
cause of a provision in the constitution 
of that State that would make it im- 
possible for that State to comply with 
the mandate. 

Ms. ABZUG. In other words, as a re- 
sult of the increases in their income this 
will not be a disadvantage to those who 
are presently receiving medicaid? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. We have pro- 
tected everyone who is eligible for med- 
icaid for a period to June 30, 1975. We 
also protected those people who are 
called essential persons in the household 
in their rights to medicaid. 

Ms. ABZUG. What about those who 
are receiving assistance in public hous- 
ing? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, we do not 
have jurisdiction over that, I will say to 
the gentlewoman from New York, if the 
gentlewoman will yield for one more sec- 
ond, that was not in the conference. 

Ms. ABZUG. What about the other as- 
sistance programs? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Other assist- 
ance programs? We did not do it with 
respect to food stamps because that too 
was not in the conference, and was not 
in the jurisdiction of either the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate or the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. But we did take those provisions 
that were in the conference that tended 
to protect presently eligible people 
against any loss in their eligibility for 
the programs that are mentioned. 

Ms. ABZUG. And on veterans bene- 
fits, I take it that is true also? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House 
will have to make a decision of whether 
or not it wants the social security in- 
crease to be disregarded as income for 
purposes of determining a veteran’s eli- 
sibility under the veterans laws to a 
pension. 

Ms. ABZUG. What would happen then 
with respect to those who are receiving 
assistance in public housing, and those 
receiving food stamps? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. This has no 
effect whatsoever upon those programs. 

Ms. ABZUG. So that that would have 
to be done by having the committees who 
have jurisdiction over those subject mat- 
ters provide that the increase in social 
security will in no way affect the bene- 
fits which they would receive under pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is 
within their jurisdiction to do if they 
decide to do it, yes, but we did not do it. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to one of the conferees 
on our side, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BROYHILL). 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
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Speaker, it has become obvious that we 
are confronted with an ironical, if not 
a ridiculous, situation. We have here a 
bill before us for reconsideration which, 
when it passed the House a few weeks 
ago, would not have cost the taxpayers 
one thin dime, not one red cent. Since 
that time the other body has added on a 
long list of nongermane amendments 
that will cost, when they have been im- 
plemented by the end of fiscal year 1975, 
over $3.5 billion. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, the cost of 
these amendments would have been even 
higher than that if the conferees had 
not provided some funding for the social 
security increases. The total first year 
cost of these Senate amendments would 
have been over $4.6 billion. We did pro- 
vide for an increase in the wage base in 
conference, an increase in the total wage 
base up to $12,600 beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, 1974, and up to $13,500 in 1975. But 
even the $1 billion a year addition to the 
social security fund we provided, will still 
not pay the cost of the social security 
benefit increase alone. So, these Senate 
amendments are still inflationary and all 
of us are aware of the complaints of 
our constituents about the constant in- 
crease in the cost of living. This type of 
legislation cannot but add to the existing 
inflationary pressures. 

As all of us know, we are never going 
to stop inflation unless we do something 
about stopping spending or stopping the 
increase in spending. 

Here is an interesting point, Mr. 
Speaker. When the other body added on 
this total of somewhere around $4.6 bil- 
lion in increases, in order to show their 
fiscal responsibility, they added on an 
amendment restricting spending for fis- 
cal year 1974 to $268.7 billion. Then, in 
addition to that, they added on an anti- 
impoundment provision which requires 
the President to send his intended im- 
poundments to the Congress and obtain 
approval before funds can be impounded. 
They were the only two items of any con- 
sequence that we were able to have re- 
moved in conference. And then, it was for 
the most part because they were con- 
tradictory to the other increases in the 
Senate bill. 

Nevertheless, as long as the spending 
items remain in the bill, other programs 
are going to have to be cut. Funds are 
going to have to be impounded by the 
President, or we are going to continue 
to have runaway inflation. 

The main point I want to make, Mr. 
Speaker, and a point on which so many 
Members who have already spoken here 
have expressed their concern is that 
none of the items are added by the 
Senator or contained in this Senate 
amendment have been given any con- 
sideration in hearings. Had they orig- 
inated in the House, as they should have, 
they would have received thorough con- 
sideration by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. They would have been the 
subject of several weeks of public hear- 
ings, many hours of discussion with the 
executive branch, and probably they 
would have been brought to the floor of 
the House under a closed rule which, in 
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my view, would have been accepted be- 
cause we could have reported to the 
Members and assured the Members of 
the House that they had received thor- 
ough consideration. It would have been 
and remains improper and unwise to 
write this type of bill on the floor of the 
House. 

But what happened? Over in the other 
body they added all these provisions onto 
this debt ceiling bill without public hear- 
ings, without any real serious consid- 
eration, with absolutely no discussion 
whatsoever with any representative of 
the executive branch. In fact, many of 
these amendments were added on the 
floor of the Senate by a voice vote. None 
of the amendments was on the same sub- 
ject matter of the original bill. 

Yet, we are called upon in the closing 
hours of this particular day, to accept 
them en bloc with very limited debate. 
I say this is not a good way to legislate. 
In fact, it is an incredible way to legis- 
late, and the chairman of our Committee 
on Ways and Means admitted that him- 
self. It is not fair to the Members of this 
House, because we do not have the same 
opportunity to work our will as that af- 
forded the Members of the other body. 

I think it is most unfortunate, Mr. 
Speaker, that these amendments have 
been attached to a bill that must be en- 
acted into law by tomorrow night. Un- 
fortunately, we may not really have any 
other choice but to accept this amend- 
ment, approve the bill, and send it down 
to the White House for signature. How- 
ever, even if that is the result, I think all 
of us have an obligation to protest this 
procedure to insure that it will not be 
used again. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BURKE). 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know what everybody 
is getting so aroused about. All we are 
talking about is raising social security 
5.6 percent and raising the earning test 
from $2,100 to $2,400 per year, and there 
is no big increase in the social security 
tax. In fact everybody earning under 
$12,000 a year will not pay an additional 
penny to finance these adjustments. 
They will cost approximately $34.80 a 
year for all those people earning $12,000 
or more. In other words, if a fellow is 
earning $100,000 in salary, he is going to 
contribute $34.80 a year more to help 
pay for this. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I do not see what the 
great disturbance is about. I can under- 
stand my friends on the other side on 
some of the minute issues, but this is a 
very small increase. If I had my way I 
would increase social security by 50 per- 
cent. That would be more realistic. When 
we are talking about the increases which 
were granted since 1970, we are talking 
about an increase on a very low base. 
What is 50 percent of nothing? It is 
nothing. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope the chairman 
is successful in his move here tonight and 
I hope the entire membership will vote 
for this 5.6 percent and not vote against 
it. Do not vote against the 25 million, 
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already people in this Nation who are 
looking for this slight increase. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ConaBLEe), a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I am sad 
at heart to be back in the well under 
these circumstances again after having 
been through this procedure last year 
with respect to the 20-percent benefit in- 
crease, I personally think that a pretty 
good case can be made for the 5.6-per- 
cent social security increase that is being 
suggested here because the people who 
are dependent on these benefits probably 
spend a larger proportion of their in- 
come for food than most other economic 
groups in the country and the cost of 
food has gone up. 

A great stress has been put on the 30 
million people who receive benefits under 
the Social Security Act. There are 90 
million people who are paying into the 
social security at this point, and if I were 
one or those—of course we in this body 
are not—I would be deeply concerned 
about where the Social Security Admin- 
istration is headed. Twice now we have 
come before the House under this kind of 
subverted procedure and have made ma- 
jor changes in the Social Security Act. 
We have no idea what the fiscal impact 
of these changes is going to be, what the 
actuarial impact will be, and what long- 
term economic consequences will flow 
from this uncertain provision. 

I tell my friends in this House that we 
have no business playing politics with 
something as important to the American 
people as their social security system. 
They deserve better. 

I myself therefore can perhaps resolve 
in my own mind the issue of the 5.6-per- 
cent benefit increase which after all is 
going to come out of a cost-of-living in- 
erease to take effect the beginning of 
1975 in any event, but do not let anyone 
tell you that is the only issue in this bill. 
That is only the bait. There are major 
revisions of the Welfare Act here. 

The Members have heard a laundry 
list of changes relating to other provi- 
sions of the law. I do not think there is 
a person in this Chamber who does not 
feel some uneasiness at this point about 
legislating under these circumstances. I 
myself, who am proud to be a Member 
of this House and proud to be a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, have 
a somewhat dirty feeling to be manipu- 
lated in this way, as we are being manip- 
ulated, cynically. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there 
is an issue here which overrides the good 
that can be achieved if we accept this 
measure. We should know from studies of 
government that the end does not justify 
the means. We should know also that 
anything as important as the welfare 
of all under the social security law should 
be studied by Members of the House, as 
well as by those few people in the Sen- 
ate who may have understood what their 
individual amendments were as they 
pressed them on the members of the 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I myself am deeply con- 
cerned about this procedure. I would hope 
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that my distinguished chairman is con- 
cerned about it also. I have the feeling 
that we are being manipulated, and it 
demeans us to permit ourselves so to be 
manipulated. 

I would hope that we will have hear- 
ings somewhere, in some responsible 
committee of the House or the Senate, or 
a joint committee, to find out where we 
are headed in social security; where we 
are headed in welfare and what the full 
implications of these measures being 
rammed down our throats tonight are. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
look into their hearts as they are asked 
to vote in this kind of a subverted pro- 
cedure, and decide if they really want to 
legislate in this way. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
this evening to object most strongly to 
the procedure adopted by the House and 
the Senate in considering this bill. 

Several weeks ago the House passed 
the debt ceiling increase bill. This legis- 
lation must be passed by the Congress by 
June 30, or the credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will be called into question. We 
will not be able to meet our responsi- 
bilities, nor will the Government be able 
to function. So the bill must be passed. 

What happened when the bill passed 
the House and reached the Senate? Some 
20 nongermane amendments—amend- 
ments that have nothing to do with the 
debt ceiling increase—were attached by 
the Senate. We now heave a bill before 
us—a $3 billion bill that contains social 
security benefit increases, welfare rules 
changes, old-age and disability pension 
rules changes, among other things. 

With no debate on the merits of these 
issues, with no committee consideration 
of far-reaching changes in the law—in 
short, with nothing but irresponsible leg- 
islative procedure on the part of the 
U.S. Senate, we are asked to approve this 
bill. 

The people of Delaware and the Nation 
deserve adequate, responsible, and care- 
ful consideration of any expenditure of 
$3 billion—let alone major revisions to 
more than half a dozen governmental 
programs. 

Will the amendments be fiscally sound? 
We do not know. Will the social security 
system be able to afford a benefit increase 
without a tax increase? We do not know. 
What will the effect of the various regu- 
lation changes be on their programs? We 
do not know. 

I do not believe that I, or any other 
Member of Congress, can responsibly vote 
for such a measure. I do not believe that 
I can support a procedure that forbids me 
from voting on these unrelated measures 
individually—but insists that I vote up 
or down on all the programs at once in 
a bloc. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the House—and, 
indeed the Senate—should be ashamed of 
the irresponsible procedure it is adopting 
this evening. The nongermane amend- 
ments should be stricken from the bill, 
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and given adequate consideration by the 
committees of the Congress. Any other 
procedure is indefensible. 

Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Speaker, as 
Member after Member of this body has 
already stated, we have been forced into 
the ridiculous and embarrassing situa- 
tion of giving final approval to a mixed 
bag of nongermane junk under a system 
of closed rule, gag rule, or no rule. 

This sort of procedure does no credit 
to this body or any of its Members, but 
it reflects especially on the leadership 
of both Houses. 

If the people of this country ever 
imagined that Congress wrote laws with- 
out consideration, and approved laws 
without ever seeing the language, their 
confidence would not be low, their con- 
fidence in their Government would ab- 
sent completely. 

If this procedure were used only once, 
it would merely be an outrage. This is 
the second time on this bill. The outrage 
has been compounded. 

Thirty-nine pages or 48 pages of law— 
what does it matter? Since we hayen’t 
considered it, and have not even seen it, 
it may as well be 1,000 pages. I wish the 
leadership of this House and this com- 
mittee would help me explain how we 
passed this law to the young people of 
my district when I visit them in their 
classrooms or in their homes. 

I cannot vote for a bill under these 
circumstances. I have misgivings about 
voting for a bill that will add at least 
$1.4 billion of expense over the budget. 
That’s a serious problem. But it’s not 
nearly so serious as the disregard for 


order, reason, and rule. 

It is obvious to me that a body which 
cannot follow its own rules cannot pos- 
sibly regain, assert, or exercise its con- 


stitutional powers. Worse, it cannot 
hold, nor does it deserve, the confidence 
of the people it poorly represents. 

I strongly urge that the motion to 
recede be defeated and that the con- 
ferees be sent back to conference, and 
instructed to bring a report on each ele- 
ment of which this House can at least 
express its opinion. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Corman). 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the proposal of the committee, and I 
hope it is adopted. 

It is my understanding that it will then 
be flown to San Clemente. I request that 
something else be flown to San Clemente 
with this bill: The speech of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHNEE- 
BELI) because he portrayed for this Con- 
gress very clearly the impact on the 
Treasury, on the dollar, if we do not in- 
crease the debt ceiling. 

I hope the President will read Mr. 
ScHNEEBELI’s speech before he decides 
whether to veto or to sign the bill. I sin- 
cerely hope he reads that speech and 
decides to sign the bill. If he does not, if 
he vetoes it, three possibilities then face 
the Nation. 

First, we may have two-thirds to over- 
ride the veto, and then there will be no 
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great problem. If we do not, the President 
may have a majority of the House who 
will again give in to his pressure and give 
him the debt ceiling that pleases him. 
But there is a strong probability that 
neither of those two things will happen. 
We will not have the two-thirds to over- 
ride, but the Congress may refuse to do 
precisely what the President asks. 

I hope he reads Mr. ScHNEEBELI’s re- 
marks and decides to sign the bill. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
GERALD R., Forp). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am disturbed about two aspects of the 
situation we face today, at this time, on 
this legislation. I am disturbed as to the 
procedure that we are utilizing in bring- 
ing this legislation before the House to- 
day. I have some grave concern about 
certain financial aspects of this legisla- 
tion. 

To some extent, the procedure and the 
financial aspects are intertwined. The 
facts are that no hearings were held in 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in 1973 on anything other than 
oe problems involving the debt limita- 

ion. 

I add, no hearings in 1973 were held in 
the Senate Committee on Finance on 
anything other than the debi limitation 
problems in this legislation. 

I believe this is very bad procedure, 
when we consider the amount of money 
involved, the tax problems involved, and 
many other ramifications concerning this 
legislation. 

As I said at the outset, there are some 
questions raised as to the financial as- 
pects involved in this legislation. I have 
before me a chart or a sheet prepared by 
the executive branch. It points out the 
cost projection for the amendments to 
the debt ceiling bill. It shows that in fis- 
cal year 1974 the total deficit because of 
this legislation would be $1,328 million, 
of which $500 million would come in the 
account of the social security. The same 
material furnished to me by the execu- 
tive branch shows that in fiscal year 1975 
there will be a net deficit of $2,414 mil- 
lion, of which $1.2 billion comes from a 
social security account. 

I have talked with my friend the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and asked him his impression and 
his opinion as to these figures. I believe 
the chairman agrees with the figures so 
far as social security is concerned for 
fiscal year 1974 and fiscal year 1975, but 
he has grave doubts and misgivings about 
the accuracy of the figures as to the other 
amendments. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I have great 
respect for the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and I cannot challenge his figures, 
and I cannot challenge the figures given 
to me by Social Security. What these dif- 
ferences illustrate is that there were no 
hearings in the House and no hearings 
in the Senate, so we have no way of havy- 
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ing a give and take as to the validity of 
their figures or of the gentleman's figures. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man should take note that it is not a 
deficit being created in the social security 
fund. There will still be more money, in 
calendar year 1973, 1974, and 1975, taken 
in, far more than we will be spending. We 
merely reduce the surplus in each of 
those years. 

I can assure my friend that the mo- 
tion I have made maintains the actuarial 
soundness of the social security system. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Am I correct 
in understanding that the amendments 
included here for social security main- 
tain the financial integrity over a period 
of 75 years? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. So we have 
to run out 75 years before we come to 
the conclusion that we really are being 
honest with ourselves. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Surely. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Let me trans- 
late it another way. We were told in con- 
ference by the actuaries that this in- 
crease, moving forward this cost of living 
from the ist of January, 1975 to the ist 
of April of 1974 involved as a percent of 
payroll 0.01 percent. That is over a 75- 
year period, because they are really get- 
ting it about 9 months earlier. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am glad 
there are some prospective amendments 
resulting from the conference, because 
this amendment before us is far superior 
to the bill passed by the other body. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. May I ask the chair- 
man if it is not true that the trust fund 
now will go down below the standards 
we ourselves set for the cushion we 
should have in it at any given time. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It will go down 
for a period of about 2 or 3 years. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CONABLE. It will be below the 
total of the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It will be above 
that figure but it will go down for 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. CONABLE. Assuming that we 
do not do anything further. However, 
that is a rather interesting assumption. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to make two other points. 

Number one, the other body has used 
a very skillful but, I think, a very un- 
fair device to prevent the House from 
having a vote on each of the areas of 
disagreement. They have put a number 
of amendments in one amendment. They 
bundled them together, and we either ac- 
cept all of them or we reject all of them. 
This is, I think, a very unfortunate 
parliamentary situation. 

Number two, it appears to me that the 
fact that we do not have a permanent 
debt ceiling means that every 4, 6, 
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or 12 months we are going to be 
faced with this problem. I think this 
is the best argument I know of for a 
permanent debt ceiling, because people 
who believe in the financial integrity of 
the Federal Government are getting, if 
I might be very blunt, “shafted” be- 
cause you now have these questionable 
amendments on legislation that comes 
up every 4, 6, or 8 months, and we are 
caught in the bind of having to take this 
kind of nongermane provisions whether 
we like it or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I think people who have 
financial integrity as a guidepost, legis- 
latively speaking, ought to learn a lesson 
from not having a permanent debt 
ceiling. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding to me under the circumstances. 

Given the parliamentary situation in 
which we find ourselves, it seems to me 
that the only alternative that we have 
got left is to attempt to divide the ques- 
tion. Let us vote on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas to recede. 
If the House votes it down, as I would 
hope it would, then under the rules it 
would be permissible to recede in the 
conference. We have lost the option to 
send this back to the conference. We 
have lost the option because of the way 
in which the Senate defined the amend- 
ment to try to separate out the issues. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, 
I shall seek at least to divide the ques- 
tion, and hopefully we can vote down the 
question to recede and try to send this 
back for conference and find out what 
the problem is between the conferees. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in conclusion, I think the President and 
most of us could take the debt ceiling 
with the social security provisions, but I 
do not think the House in its wisdom 
ought to approve the amendment to be 
offered by my friend, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, because of certain other 
aspects. I think it is an amendment 
which contains points which in my opin- 
ion are fiscally irresponsible. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississipi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
serve on the Pension and Compensa- 
tion Committee of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and a number of the 
Members have asked me tonight how this 
will affect the veteran who draws a 
Government pension check and also a so- 
cial security check. 

Mr. Speaker, up until the 20-percent 
social security increase that we had, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs con- 
sidered legislation that was passed by 
the House and the Senate that made up 
for the pension loss of the social security 
increase, but we have not yet brought 
out a bill that takes care of the 20-per- 
cent increase in social security. So many 
of the Members have been hearing from 
their constitutents that their veterans’ 
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checks were cut. It is left up to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to bring 
out a bill. We are now having hearings 
at this time and hope to bring out a bill, 
particularly correcting this problem. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
veteran's check would be decreased 
again when you add on a 5-percent social 
security increase. 

You say now why does not your com- 
mittee bring this bill out. We are con- 
sidering a bill for a cost-of-living in- 
crease to at least 8 percent. This will 
increase the veteran’s check up some 
but not to what he lost before. I wish 
we could raise the veteran back to his 
original pension, but the cost would be 
almost impossible to the Treasury. 

I only bring out this point to say that 
there will be another decrease in the 
veteran’s pension check when you add 
on 5 percent more. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman has any 
comments as to why the Senate could 
not take care of this problem and at 
the same time add on these other 
items in the bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. They should 
have taken care of it. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas I demand a divi- 
sion of the question. 

The SPEAKER. A division is de- 
manded. The question is, Shall the House 
recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate? 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, I have a motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man’s demand for a division vote failed, 
did it not? 

The SPEAKER. There was a demand 
for a division of the question. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That was the 
request, and that was defeated? I am 
sorry. I thought the gentleman asked 
for a division vote. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a demand for a division of the 
question is in order, is it not, at any time 
without reference to a rollcall on that 
question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct, until the question is put. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. And sec- 
ondly, Mr. Speaker, as a further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, the motion is put by 
the Chair, Shall the House recede, and 
the Chair ruled, did he not, that the 
noes had it? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was on my 
feet asking for a recorded vote. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 


Mr. 
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Ohio was on his feet, but the Chair did 
not hear him, 
RECORDED VOTE 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 185, noes 190, 
not voting 58, as follows: 


[Roll No. 319] 


Goodling 
Gross 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
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Mathias, Calif. Sikes 


Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Beyill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney, Ohio 
Casey, Tex. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins, IN. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 
Dominick V. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 


Abdnor 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 

Beard 
Bennett 
Bray 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 

Byron 


AYES—185 


Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Mahon 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Milford 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa, 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 


NOES—190 


Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
lawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, Robert 
W. Jr. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 


Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price, Ill. 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reuss 
Riegie 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 


Roncalio, Wyo. 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 
Roybal 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Thornton 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
White 
Wilson, 
Charles H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 


Charles, Tex. 


Wolf 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Ga. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 

au Pont 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fiynt 


Ford, Gerald R, 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Froehlich 
Gilman 

Ginn 
Goldwater 


Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Passman 
Pettis 

Powell, Ohio 
Price, Tex. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rogers 


Hinshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lent 

Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Maraziti 
Martin, Nebr. 
Martin, N.C. 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherie 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 


Roncallo, N.Y. 


Skubitz 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger, Wis. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor, Mo. 
Taylor, N.C. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Towell, Nev. 
Treen 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wydier 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Ill. 
Young, S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—58 


Fish 

Fisher 
Flowers 
Fuqua 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 


Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bell 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Breaux 
Burke, Calif. 
Burke, Fla. 
Clark 
Conyers 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derwinsk! 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 


Harrington 
Hébert 
Hillis 
Huber 
Hungate 
Jones, Ala. 
Keating 
King 
Landrum 
Lujan 


McSpadden 
Madden 
Minshall, Ohio 
O'Hara 
Patman 

Quie 

Rooney, N.Y. 
Roush 
Rousselot 


Hansen, Wash. Ryan 


Sandman 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Wiggins 
Wright 

Wyatt 


So the motion to recede was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 


Hébert against. 
Mrs. 
Fisher against. 


Burke of California for, with Mr. 


Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Ashbrook against. 
Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 


Derwinski against. 
Mr. Madden for, 
against. 


with Mr. Blackburn 


Mr. Breaux for, with Mr. Burke of Florida 


against. 


Mr. Clark for, with Mr. Huber against. 
Mr. Danielson for, with Mr. King against. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington for, with Mr. 


Rousselot against. 


Mr. O'Hara for, with Mr. Steiger of Arizona 


against. 


Mr. Roush for, with Mr. Wiggins against. 
Mrs. Sullivan for, with Mr. Bell against. 


Mr. Tiernan for, 
North Dakota against. 


with 77 


r. Andrews of 


Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Gubser against. 
Mr. Ashley for, with Mr. Lujan against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Flowers. 


Mr. Ryan with Mr. Fuqt 


Mr. Badillo with Mr. Conyers. 


Mr. Delaney with Mr. Fish. 
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Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr, Hillis. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Gunter with Mr. Minshall of Ohio. 

Mr. Aspin with Mr. Quie. 

Mr, Hungate with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. McSpadden with Mr. Patman. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Harrington with Mr. Teague of Texas. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MILLS OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House insist on its disa- 
greement and request a further confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MILLS of 
Arkansas, ULLMAN, BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Messrs. SCHNEE- 
BELI, COLLIER, and BROYHSILL of Virginia. 

FURTHER CONFERENCE 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the vote to not recede, it is 
necessary to return to conference. I am 
not certain when we can return, but I 
am convinced, in conversation with 
others, that it will not be possible for us 
to do it tonight. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STEI- 
GER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate very much the 
gentleman from Arkansas yielding to me. 

Would it be possible for the gentleman 
from Arkansas to attempt -to give the 
House some idea as to whether or not, 
when a new report comes from the con- 
ference, that we can find ourselves with 
a conference report rather than the sys- 
tem that was used tonight? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I cannot concede to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, because we are still operating 
under the rules of the House, which pro- 
vide that any amendment which is not 
germane to the subject matter of the bill 
under the rule of the House should not 
be included in a conference report, and 
therefore should be brought back for a 
separate vote. 

The situation in that respect would 
not vary one iota. The subject matter 
within the amendment in disagreement 
could vary, but still we would have one 
amendment because we are dealing with 
one Senate amendment, 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I am sure the gentleman from 
Arkansas knows that we have a proyi- 
sion, rule XXVII, clause 4, in which in 
fact it is possible for the House to accept 
nongermane amendments. 

Myr. MILLS of Arkansas. Yes, 1t is pos- 
sible if there is no point of order made. 
We could include nongermane amend- 
ments within a conference report, but I 
have been trying to follow the spirit of 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, is there any 
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chance that when the gentleman goes 
back to conference, that they could clean 
this thing up so that when a social se- 
curity recipient gets raised 5 percent, he 
does not get cut 10 percent by the Federal 
Government if he is a veteran, or by the 
State if he is getting welfare? 

That is what lost the motion for the 
gentleman here this morning. I talked 
with 15 or 20 Members who do not want 
to raise the social security of a veteran 
and then have his veteran’s pension cut. 
What good would that do him? If this is 
a cost-of-living increase, he would gain 
no ground whatsoever. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. If the gentle- 
man will allow, that is not in the confer- 
ence related or unrelated to the subject 
matter. 

Mr. HAYS. It does not need to be re- 
lated. If it is nongermane, just put it in 
and let the House vote. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Then any 
one Member could object to its inclusion. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman does not 
do that, he can let it lay over the proper 
number of days. I had intended to make 
a trip to Ohio. I could make the objection 
and let it lay over. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Is a motion to instruct 
conferees in order at this time? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. It comes too 
late. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. 

I have been voting on social security 
amendments for at least a couple of 
years now. I just wonder, when it comes 
to increasing social security benefits, if 
the chairman can tell us whether his 
committee ever intends to originate such 
a bill in this House. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The Ways and 
Means Committee on many, many occa- 
sions, has originated social security bene- 
fit increase bills in the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Which ones, 
Mr. Speaker, have been passed in the 
last few years? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The benefits 
since 1950 have been increased by about 
356 percent. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I would ask about the last 2 years? 

- Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. The 20 per- 
cent last year did originate in the Sen- 
ate, but I would remind the gentleman 
that the House had acted earlier by in- 
cluding a benefit increase in H.R. 1. Fur- 
thermore, in February of 1972 I intro- 
duced a 20-percent increase which was 
cosponsored by many Members of the 
House and recommended that the Sen- 
ate include such an increase in H.R. 1. 
The only reason why social security bene- 
fit increases have originated in the Sen- 
ate during the past 2 or 3 years is that 
the Senate has been unable to complete 
action on the social security bills we have 
sent them. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I would sug- 
gest that the last one which originated 
in the House was in 1969, as I recall. 
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The point is that some of these days, 
once in awhile, they should originate here 
instead of constantly being riders from 
the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8537, 
AMENDING DEPENDENTS ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1950 


Mr. STRATTON submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
on the bill (H.R. 8537) to amend titles 
10 and 37, United States Code, to make 
permanent certain provisions of the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No, 93-361) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8537) to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to make permanent certain pro- 
visions of the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

On page 6 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out titles III and IV, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 206. This Act shall become effective 
July 1, 1973. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

BILL NICHOLS, 

WILLIAM G. BRAY, 

JOHN E. HUNT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STUART SYMINGTON, 

Harry F. BYRD, 

HaroLD E. HUGHES, 

JOHN TOWER, 

WILIAM L. SCOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The Managers on the part of the House 
and Senate at the Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8537), an Act to amend Titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to make permanent cer- 
tain provisions of the Dependents Assistance 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following joint statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report, 

The House on June 19, 1973 passed and 
sent to the Senate H.R. 8537. 

The Senate on June 22, 1973 amended H.R. 
8537 by striking all after the enacting clause 
and substituting new language in the form 
of an amendment. 

As a consequence of the Senate action, 
there existed three substantive differences in 
the House and Senate versions of H.R. 8537. 
The differences are identified below, together 
with an explanation of the action taken 
thereon in the conference report. 

DEPENDENCY STATUS FOR ILLEGITIMATE 
CHILDREN 

The Senate amendment contained lan- 
guage amending Section 401 of Title 37, 
United States Code, to add to the definition 
of a military dependent an unmarried, 
acknowledged, illegitimate child or an 
unmarried illegitimate child whose alleged 
service member father has been judicially 
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decreed to be the father of such child or 
judicially ordered to contribute to the child's 
support, who is in fact dependent on the 
member and is over 21 years of age or is 
incapable of self-support. The provision 
would entitle the armed services member 
having such an illegitimate child as a de- 
pendent to certain allowances or increase in 
allowances because of the dependency status 
of the child. The language of the Senate 
amendment also repealed a provision in Sec- 
tion 401 of Title 37, United States Code, 
which states that “a person is not a depend- 
ent of a female member unless he is in fact 
dependent on her for over one-half of his 
support.” 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The conferees agreed to accept the Senate 
provision with the understanding that it 
would be implemented by the Department of 
Defense in such a manner as to prevent 
abuse and that the phrase “in fact dependent 
on the member” would normally be inter- 
preted to mean dependent for over one-half 
of his support on the member. The conferees 
also agreed that the language of the provi- 
sion was to be implemented in such a way 
as to not determine the payment of allow- 
ances on the basis of a decree by a foreign 
court. 

The House recedes. 


COMBAT ENLISTMENT BONUS 


Section 204 of the House bill would extend 
for two years, until June 30, 1975, Section 
308(a) of Title 37, United States Code, which 
authorizes payment of a bonus of up to 
$3,000 for an initial enlistment for at least 
three years, or extension of an initial period 
of active duty for at least three years, in ‘a 
combat element of an armed force.” The 
Senate amendment contained language to 
limit the extension of authority for one year, 
until June 30, 1974, and further limited the 
career fields eligible for the bonus so as to 
insure that only individuals who enlist in 
skills in the infantry, armor, and artillery 
would be eligible for such a bonus. 

The House conferees in accepting the lim- 
itation of the bonus authority in the Sen- 
ate amendment do so with the understand- 
ing that such action does not preclude the 
possibility of considering bonus legislation 
further in this Session of Congress, 

The House recedes. 

FLIGHT PAY 

Section 715 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act for fiscal 1973 (Public Law 
92-570) prohibited after May 31, 1973, the 
payment of flight pay to officers in the grade 
of O-6 and above who are not assigned to 
duties requiring active participation in op- 
erational flying. Title III of the Senate 
amendment would extend for 6 months, 
until December 31, 1973, the effective date 
for implementing the prohibition. Title III 
of the Senate amendment would be retroac- 
tive to June 1, 1973. 

The House bill contained no such provi- 
sion. 

The House, on Thursday, June 28, by a vote 
of 238 to 175, instructed its conferees, “to 
insist on disagreement to title III of the 
Senate amendment.” The House conferees 
were, therefore, adamant in their opposition 
to title III of the Senate amendment. 

The Senate conferees, therefore, reluc- 
tantly recede with the understanding that 
the House Armed Services Committee will 
initiate hearings on the Department of De- 
fense legislative recommendation as soon as 
committee business will permit. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 

F. EDWARD HEBERT, 

BILL NICHOLS, 

WILLIAM G. BRAY, 

JouN E. HUNT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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STUART SYMINGTON, 

Harry F. BYRD, 

HAROLD E. HUGHES, 

JOHN TOWER, 

WILLIAM L. SCOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 8537) to amend titles 10 
and 37, United States Code, to make 
permanent certain provisions of the De- 
pendents Assistance Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this the same legisla- 
tion which we were told yesterday, if 
we instructed the House conferees, then 
300,000 or 400,000 people would not be 
able to get their dependents’ allowance 
upon schedule? 

Mr. STRATTON. This is the same leg- 
islation that the House instructed the 
conferees on yesterday. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, do I correctly 
understand that the Senate did yield on 
the subject of flight pay for the nonflying 
generals and admirals? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman has already been advised of that 
point. That is my understanding. If the 
gentleman will not object to the unani- 
mous consent request, I will report the 
result, I will report the result of the con- 
ference, which is completely in accord 
with the wishes of the House. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. STRATTON (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanmious consent 
that the statement of the managers be 
considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a very simple conference report, and as 
the gentleman from New York pointed 
out a moment ago, the House yesterday 
instructed the conferees to go to the con- 
ference and to insist on opposition to the 
Senate amendment with regard to flight 
pay. 

There was considerable disagreement 
on the part of the Senate in going to a 
conference today. We succeeded in get- 
ting them to go to a conference. We suc- 
ceeded in getting them to withdraw their 
position on flight pay. 

Mr. Speaker, the balance of the con- 
ference report is exactly as it was origi- 
nally reported from the Senate and ac- 
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cepted unanimously in the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

I think that, although the chairman 
of the managers on the part of the House 
was not entirely sympathetic with the 
instruction of the House, he could read 
the voting tally loud and clear. We have 
strongly defended the position of the 
House and have come out of the con- 
ference completely successfully. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FURTHER LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to make an announcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to speak 
about ‘.e items that are left that we 
will be considering tomorrow. 

There will be and not necessarily in 
this order: House Joint Resolution 636, 
the continuing appropriations resolution, 
which is being debated in the Senate at 
the present time. I presume there will be 
a conference report that will be reported 
back to this Chamber tomorrow. 

There will be H.R. 9055, the supple- 
mental appropriations bill which we 
acted upon today and which we antici- 
pate the Senate will act upon later in 
the evening. There is a possibility that 
if there is a disagreement, that bill may 
be back here on the floor tomorrow as 
a conference report. 

There is the conference report on H.R. 
7445, the Renegotiations Act extension. 

There is H.R. 5452, agreeing to Senate 
amendments on the National Sea Grant 
College Extension Act. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, there is the public 
debt limitation bill on which conferees 
were just appointed. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
let me advise my friend, the majority 
leader, that I will make every effort to 
complete the conference report on H.R. 
8410 in time for the House to vote to- 
morrow. I do not want to be a party to 
keeping the House in session unduly next 
week. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

With the accomplishment of all that 
I have announced, I can say that I hope 
a recess resolution would then be in order. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 


Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would have been dis- 
appointed if you had not. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure you would have 
been. 

Will there be legislation at that time 
of any consequence? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Well, I just read the list 
and you just heard the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who said 
he hoped the conference report would be 
ready at that time in the morning. 

Mr. GROSS. Will it be ready at 10 
o’clock in the morning with no confer- 
ence tonight? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Well, let me say that the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations believes he will have legislation 
ready at that time. This has been agreed 
to by the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle, and we would not be asking for it 
if we did not think we had legislation at 
that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Will there be any assur- 
ance we will not have a session on Mon- 
day next? 

Mr. O'NEILL. No assurance whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. GROSS. Or Tuesday? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Or Tuesday or Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RONCALIO of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on rollcall No. 307, a quorum 
call, I am recorded as absent. I was pres- 
ent and recorded my presence. 


TRIBUTE TO HALE BOGGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
McFaLL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr, ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the passing of a close friend is not some- 
thing that is easily put behind you. For 
moments shared together leave lasting 
impressions that cannot be so suddenly 
taken away. This has been especially true 
for me with the passing of my good friend 
from Louisiana, Hale Boggs. For, al- 
though Hale is no longer with us, mem- 
ories of our relationship linger on. 

I regret that I was not able to be here 
on the day that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
reserved time to pay tribute to the late 
majority leader, but I do hope that what 
I say today can be added to the remarks 
of so many of my colleagues who have 
paid their respects both to the man and 
to what he stood for in this Chamber. 

Very early during my days in the Con- 
gress, I grew to know Hale Boggs. I saw 
him both in the Committee on Ways and 
Means and in his majority whip office. 
I saw him as a determined man, but as 
a man who carefully considered any 
problem confronting him before acting. 
But, also, I saw a man who, once he had 
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acted—acted with conviction and with 
authority. He was an able and knowl- 
edgeable debator who was never reluc- 
tant to speak his mind. I can remember 
in the 1960’s, sitting with him in his office 
as he struggled with the problems in 
our “Great Society” programs. The pas- 
sage of these bills has often been attrib- 
uted to the courageous stand that Hale 
took behind so many of them. I know that 
his efforts to temper these programs to 
make them acceptable to the great mass 
of middle Americans, while at the same 
time carefully protecting the principles 
embodied in them, will stand as one of 
the most difficult legislative achievements 
in many years. The pens that he re- 
ceived from both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson for his work on these 
matters were among his most cherished 
mementos. 


His election as majority leader stood 
as a truly significant step in his tragical- 
ly abbreviated career. The ability to work 
well with all the diverse groups that 
make up the democratic majority in the 
Congress is an ability that few men pos- 
sess. Hale Boggs was one of these men. 
We can now only speculate as to what his 
full legacy might have been had he had 
the opportunity to work with us for only 
a while longer. 

In this body where the divisive issues 
of the day often promote more disagree- 
ment than harmony and comraderie, it 
is impossible for us all to agree on every 
issue, and Hale and I were not immune 
from this. The differences that we had 
however, we never allowed to penetrate 
to the core of our relationship. We had 
the unique ability to disagree strongly 
yet remain strong friends. 

To his dear wife Luypy, I would like to 
say that I will indeed miss him. I will 
miss the good times and the tough times. 
They are experiences that are a part of 
me and I shall cherish them forever. 


INTERN PROGRAM FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BIESTER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, as some 
of my colleagues may recall, in April of 
last year I experimented with an intern 
program designed specifically for senior 
citizens. The summer intern program for 
college students had become a valuable 
experience in my office, as it has with so 
many Members, and I felt a program 
with similar goals—but for the elderly— 
could be equally productive. 

Last year a senior citizen couple from 
the Eighth District of Pennsylvania 
worked for 2 weeks in my Washington 
office. They studied pending legislation of 
concern to older Americans, discussed 
these matters with experts in the field, 
and made legislative recommendations to 
me based on what they had learned. 
After returning to the District, they re- 
ported on their experiences to senior citi- 
zen groups in the community and became 
a communications link between the el- 
derly in the District and my congres- 
sional office. 
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The program proved a solid success. 
My personal awareness of the special 
problems confronting the elderly was 
sharpened through the exchanges and 
close working relationship developed 
with the senior interns, and the interns 
took back with them a greater under- 
standing of the complexities of the legis- 
ative process and how the Federal Gov- 
ernment is dealing with the situation of 
the elderly in our society. 

I believe it is tremendously important 
for the elderly to understand how and 
why Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment function as they do. My colleagues 
are all too aware that few groups in our 
country feel as alienated and forgotten 
as do the elderly. It is imperative that 
senior citizens feel they are a part of 
the system with inputs into that system. 
Through a better understanding of the 
process itself, they can learn how to max- 
imize their impact in politics and gov- 
ernment. 

Based on what this test project had 
revealed to me last year and the poten- 
tial it appeared to hold if it were en- 
larged and formalized, I introduced a 
resolution in the 92d Congress funding 
a senior citizen Intern program and mak- 
ing it available to all Members of the 
House of Representatives. The resolution 
reflected broad bipartisan and geograph- 
ic support among the entire House mem- 
bership. It was reintroduced in the cur- 
rent session with over 40 cosponsors. 

I had decided to repeat the program in 
my office this year regardless of the 
status of the resolution at the time. It 
was my hope that several of my col- 
leagues would be willing to join with me 
in working together on a senior intern 
program. In this way, through a group 
effort albeit on a small scale, it could be 
possible to demonstrate the effectiveness 
and desirability of such an organized 
program. I was encouraged that my col- 
leagues from Indiana (Mr. Hits and 
Mr. Zion) and the senior Senator from 
Delaware, Mr. Rorn, had expressed an 
interest in working out a joint intern 
program. May is traditionally designated 
senior citizen month, and it was agreed 
that May was the appropriate month 
during which to have the internship. 

Following the procedure I instituted 
last year, my senior interns were selected 
at the recommendation of senior citizen 
groups in my congressional district. This 
year Russell and Pearl Struble of Corn- 
wells Heights were chosen to represent 
the elderly residents of the district. Both 
Strubles are retired from the education 
profession. Russ had been a mathematics 
and science teacher before serving 15 
years as a high school principai. Pearl 
formerly taught physical education and 
social studies. The Strubles are active 
members of a wide variety of community 
organizations in Bucks County in addi- 
tion to their involvement in senior citizen 
affairs. 

In accordance with the terms of the 
resolution I had introduced, the Strubles 
each received $100 per week for their 
internship. It was estimated that a sti- 
pend in this amount would almost cover 
the food, lodging, and transportation ex- 
penses involved in their stay. Accommo- 
dations were arranged for them at a 
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comfortable, moderately priced hotel 
near the White House, convenient to 
reasonably priced restaurants and bus 
transportation to Capitol Hill. Their 
hotel room was equipped with a kitchen- 
ette which enabled them to prepare:'some 
of their meals. 

The internship period for Mr. and Mrs. 
Struble ran for 2 workweeks from May 
14 to 25 while those of Senator Rorn 
and Congressmen HILLIS and ZIonw were 
scheduled for the week of May 21. For 
this reason, since all the interns would 
be here for the second week, meetings 
and briefings which would benefit all the 
interns were arranged for the week of 
the 21st. 

The Strubles stepped right into the 
office schedule and became regular mem- 
bers of the staff. When they first arrived, 
we spent a good portion of the morning 
discussing what we all hoped to derive 
from the internship experience. Russ and 
Pearl displayed a keen grasp of legisla- 
tive matters, and I was confident that 
the senior citizens in the District had 
once again made an excellent choice in 
their selection of interns. 

During the first week in my office, the 
Strubles analyzed some of the legisla- 
tion directed toward meeting the needs 
of senior citizens. This included employ- 
ment programs, housing, tax proposals, 
and transportation. From their study 
they accumulated questions to ask the 
experts in the field with whom they 
would be meeting the following week. 

Russ was particularly concerned about 
the provisions of the Older Americans 
Act amendments which had just been 
signed into law by President Nixon, and 
he was especially interested im its ap- 
plicability to the efforts of his local 
senior citizen group to construct a cen- 
ter for its activities. Russ also attended 
two sessions of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Economics of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee which was holding 
hearings on medical costs and health 
care delivery. 

In addition to studying legislation and 
some recent reports of the Senate Select 
Committee on Aging, Pearl familiarized 
herself with office procedure and filled in 
as receptionist by answering the tele- 
phone, greeting visitors, and opening the 
mail. She attended Senate Finance Com- 
mittee hearings on revisions in social 
services regulations and arranged a spe- 
cial visit to Virginia Knauer’s Office of 
Consumer Affairs. 

The second week was filled with meet- 
ings and briefings with the interns from 
the other three offices. All the senior 
interns—a total of nine—stayed at the 
same hotel, and this helped contribute 
to a group spirit which was evident 
throughout the week. At this point I 
would like to insert a brief listing of the 
group’s activities during the week: 

Meetings with representatives of: Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging, National 
Council of Senior Citizens, Administra- 
tion on Aging of HEW, American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons/National Re- 
tired Teachers Association, and Older 
Americans Volunteer programs of 
ACTION. 

Tour of the White House and meeting 
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with Max Friedersdorf, Special Assist- 
ant to the President. 

Tour of the Eisenhower Republican 
Center and meeting with George Bush, 
Chairman, and Bernard Van Rennselaer, 
Director of Senior Citizens Division, of 
the Republican National Committee. 

Tour of the State Department and 
tours and meetings with officials of the 
Singapore and Australian Embassies. 

Attendance at hearings of the Senate 
Finance Committee on proposed reform 
of private pension plans. 

Their activities and contacts were ex- 
tensive and varied, and their busy sched- 
ules were supplemented with additional 
projects planned by each office for its 
own interns. Overall, they learned about 
the congressional role in developing leg- 
islation, the implementation of legisla- 
tion and interest group involvement in 
this process. The impact of “senior 
power” and citizen action on the govern- 
mental system was stressed. To draw 
some comparisons regarding the role of 
senior citizens in foreign nations, the 
interns were treated to a description of 
governmental and citizen attitudes to- 
ward the elderly in Singapore—with its 
heavy influence of Chinese culture—and 
Australia—with its mix of British and 
American culture—by officials of the Em- 
bassies of those two countries. 

Each of the interns had specific points 
to raise and particular concerns to ex- 
press during their many discussions with 
the experts. One of the most frequently 
and strongly voiced was that senior citi- 
zens want to be involved; they desper- 
ately want to remain active in their re- 
tirement years and have useful outlets 
for their interests and skills. While they 
have definite feelings that the govern- 
ment must adequately provide for the 
elderly who are unable to do so for them- 
selves, the interns indicated their strong 
endorsement of a governmental attitude 
which both recognizes and seeks the con- 
tributions and productive capabilities of 
older Americans. 

I am convinced, based on the program 
last year and again this year, that the 
senior citizen intern program is worthy 
of continuance on even a larger scale, It 
is my hope that this legislation will be 
considered by the House Administration’s 
Subcommittee on Accounts during this 
session in order that the program can 
be made available to the entire House 
just as the college intern program. In the 
event it is not, I hope more of my col- 
leagues will cooperate in another joint 
venture of the type we had this year. The 
participation of more colleagues will con- 
tribute to a richer and more varied ex- 
perience for everyone involved. Senior 
citizens from vastly different back- 
grounds with divergent interests and 
views will help assure a program truly 
representative of senior citizens in all 
parts of the country and from all social 
strata. In this way, our senior interns will 
be able to share ideas and experiences in 
a manner which might not be possible 
through any other available mechanism. 

The senior intern program is a learn- 
ing adventure, not only for the interns 
but for the Congressmen as well. Mr. 
Hi1tis and Mr. Zion can attest to the 
fact that these interns were sharp and 
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alert. They had questions, and they 
wanted answers. If the answers were not 
satisfactory, they let you know that, too. 

The intern group prompted a great 
deal of interest in the project both here 
and back in their home areas. At each of 
the briefings and meetings the interns 
attended, the speakers were impressed 
with the intern idea and the potential it 
offers for increased congressional respon- 
siveness to the elderly. What is more, I 
am sure each of the speakers learned 
some new things about senior citizens 
from the interaction with our group. The 
media, as well, appreciated the human 
interest aspects of the program, and re- 
porters from television, radio and news- 
papers gave the interns extensive 
coverage. 

In closing, I do want to commend this 
program to the consideration of my col- 
leagues, With the enthusiasm and com- 
mitment of Messrs. HILLIS, Ror, and 
ZIon, I believe we have shown that the 
senior citizen intern idea is more than 
just an idea. It is a workable program, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana (Mr. 
HILLIS). 


INTERN PROGRAM FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HILLIS) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
from Pennsylvania 


colleague 
BIESTER). 

Mr. Speaker, I have recently intro- 
duced legislation which would institute 
a senior citizen intern program in the 
House of Representatives. Such action 
was brought about by a project designed 
for senior citizens in which I participated 
during May. 

Each summer we have young college 
interns who come to Washington to en- 
gage in a work-study program. The same 
idea, applied to individuals over 65, 
proved to be an excellent means of com- 
municating with the elderly in my con- 
gressional district. 

With the help of a district committee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Perdiue of Anderson, 
Ind., were chosen to spend 1 week in my 
Washington Office. 

All too often we forget that older 
Americans are still alive. They have 
much to contribute to society. We must 
remember that while it is their hope to 
live comfortably in their last years, it is 
also their desire to remain active and, 
when able, render some service to their 
community. This was evidenced many 
times during my conversations with the 
Perdiues. And, after a week of close con- 
tact with the interns, I have concluded 
that I learned as much from the project 
as did the interns. 

The Perdiues were enthusiastic and 
eager to see just how a Congressional of- 
fice functioned as well as learn how the 
Federal Government operated and what 
was being done for the elderly. Now they 
are back in Indiana and attending many 
group meetings of senior citizen coun- 
cils and reporting to me the thoughts of 
their fellow seniors. At this point I sub- 
mit their report which follows: 


(Mr. 
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SENIOR CITIZEN INTERN REPORT 

On May 1, I was notified by Congressman 
Hillis that I had been chosen to serve as a 
Senior Citizen Intern in his Congressional 
Office in Washington for the week beginning 
May 20. My wife was also invited to accom- 
pany me. Earlier I had applied by letter giv- 
ing the reasons I wanted to serve which I 
thought would be of interest to the Con- 
gressman and those who were to choose his 
interns. Needless to say, I was surprised and 
excited. I had never met Mr, Hillis prior to 
this. 

We arrived in Washington late on Sunday 
afternoon, May 20. There was some bad 
weather between Anderson and Washington. 
However, the Congressman landed in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for a short time and we waited for 
the sky to clear. From then on the weather 
was smooth and we landed in Washington 
to a lovely scattering of lights upon the 
monuments. 

On Monday morning, we met with other 
Senior Citizen Interns in the lobby of our 
hotel and proceeded by bus to Capitol Hill 
for breakfast. At 9:00 a.m., we reported to 
1721 Longworth House Office Building and 
our week of busy activities began. Awaiting 
us were photographers and newspaper re- 
porters representing the news media back 
home. We felt like movie stars. 

We were overwhelmed after looking at our 
schedule for the week but were relieved to 
learn that interns from three other offices 
would be accompanying us during the week. 
There were nine of us altogether—three other 
people from Indiana, two from Pennsylvania 
and two from Delaware. 

Aside from the specially oriented briefings 
for the interns, we engaged in a work-study 
program in the Hillis office, along the lines 
of that for young college interns who serve 
each summer. 

We sat in on a Senate Finance Committee 
hearing concerning private pension in which 
Treasury Secretary George Schultz testified 
on the Administration proposals on vesting 
and portability of pensions. 

Briefings included sessions with represent- 
atives of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, National Council of Senior Citizens, 
American Association of Retired Persons and 
National Retired Teachers Association, 

We were also privileged to talk with Victor 
Hruska, Director of the Older American Vol- 
unteer Programs at ACTION. He discussed 
Foster Grandparents and the RSVP programs 
which are community service programs in- 
volving senior citizens. We were encouraged 
to learn of senior citizens who were older 
than us participating in programs to help 
infants and the young. 

Max Friedersdorf, Special Assistant to 
President Nixon and also a former Hoosier, was 
host for a coffee-conference at the White 
House. We discussed our needs as senior 
citizens and legislation which we thought 
would be needed. Mr. Friedersdorf presented 
us with pens used by President Nixon in 
signing legislation as a gift from the Presi- 
dent who was unable to attend, All interns 
later toured the White House. 

At the Administration on Aging head- 
quarters in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare complex there was a two- 
hour session on what the federal government 
is doing in the area of senior citizen con- 
cerns. Officials representing various phases 
asked the interns about primary concerns 
and needs of older Americans. 

Bernard Van Rensselaer, 87-year-old di- 
rector of the Republican National Commit- 
tee Senior Citizens Division, hosted a coffee- 
conference in the headquarters of the Re- 
publican National Committee. George Bush, 
Republican National Chairman, spoke during 
the discussion on senior citizen action in 
polites. 

At the end of our week we met for a long 
session with Congressman Hillis and his Leg- 
islative Assistant, Judy Watson, and Miss 
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Donna Norton to discuss what legislislation 
we felt was necessary. The Congressman has 
already sponsored a number of bills to bene- 
fit the senior citizen and intends to push 
others through Congress. We were impressed 
by his interest in us and the problems we 
as older Americans face. 

We were honored at the Singapore Em- 
bassy and Australian Embassy one afternoon 
where we spoke with their representatives in 
Washington. After seeing a film at each em- 
bassy, we were given an opportunity to ask 
questions about the care of senior citizens in 
their country. 

Congressman Hillis and Congressman Zion 
of Evansville who represents Indiana’s 8th 
District, were co-hosts for a wind-up lunch- 
eon in the Joe Martin Dining Room of the 
Capitol to honor their Indiana interns. In- 
vited guests were other Indiana Congress- 
men and Leaders of the House. 

On Friday morning, May 25, we were up 
early along with a heavy rain for the flight 
back to Indiana on the Congressman’s plane. 
Our week in Washington will be one to be 
remembered for a long time. We made many 
new friends whom we shall not forget. 

We learned that much is being done for 
the senior citizen to make his life more com- 
fortable. There are many bills pending in 
Congress. However, we realize that any real 
accomplishments will take time. We are en- 
couraged that things are not at a stand-still. 
Action is on its way. 

Numerous Con n, enthusiastic after 
seeing the initial Senior Citizen Intern Pro- 
gram in operation, plan to sponsor older 
interns next year during Senior Citizens 
Month. It is expected that the intern group 
will reach 100 in 1974. 

We thank Congressman Hillis for his in- 
terest in senior citizens which prompted him 
to sponsor such a program. We are grateful 
to have had the opportunity to participate. 
We learned much which we hope to share 
with other senior citizen groups throughout 
the 5th Congressional District in the coming 
months, 

Our thanks also go to the staff of Congress- 
man Hillis for the kindness extended to us, 
and to Miss Norton, his assistant and co- 
ordinator of the program, who spent much 
of the week with us. 

PAUL PERDIUE. 

ANDERSON, Inv. 


BENEFITS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Hosan) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, all too often 
sports are looked upon as either an ex- 
tracurricular activity or a vicarious form 
of entertainment. Yet history and our 
current experience illustrates repeatedly 
the benefits of physical education and 
competitive sports. 

I think it is vitally important that 
the amateur athlete in this country be 
given the greatest opportunities possible 
to develop and exhibit his or her 
talents. This means an end to all arti- 
ficial and meaningless restraints on his 
freedom to participate. 

For this reason, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill which would establish a Fed- 
eral Amateur Sports Commission. This 
Commission would promulgate rules 
and regulations which would improve 
the coordination of the various amateur 
athletic organizations and aid in the de- 
velopment of amateur athletic programs 
in the United States. This would en- 
hance the competitive ability of Amer- 
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can athletes in international competi- 
tion. 

This Commission would also have un- 
der its jurisdiction, a Division on the 
Olympic Games which would be au- 
thorized to review the participation of 
the United States in the Olympic games. 
This Division would be required to rec- 
ommend the form of organization by 
means of which the United States 
should participate in the Olympic move- 
ment and present specific proposals for 
any legislation required to implement its 
recommendations. 

Congress and the public at large need 
to become more informed about the pur- 
pose and objectives of the U.S. participa- 
tion in the Olympics and about the 
methods by which that participation is 
accomplished. 

This bill is concerned with improving 
the quality and personal values asso- 
ciated with international competition 
which is the highest level to which any of 
our athletes can aspire at the amateur 
level. 

It must be recognized from the outset 
that the major problem confronting 
sports in the United States is not domes- 
tic in origin. Various organizations have 
in the past, and are presently, and will 
in the future, be able to conduct their 
own national programs for the benefit 
of the participant and to the advance- 
ment of the sport because of a free and 
unrestricted opportunity to do so. To a 
considerable degree, these programs con- 
ducted under high competitive stand- 
ards, enable the United States to tradi- 
tionally be well represented, and this 
includes at the Olympic level. 

The present problem in the U.S, ama- 
teur athletics has an international origin. 
It emanates from membership in inter- 
national sports governing bodies. From 
this membership comes authority and 
control which affects all of our country’s 
participation. Some international sports 
governing bodies refused to take into 
consideration the development and 
growth of athletics in the country and 
the resulting change in the organizations 
which now sponsor the programs which 
make the most significant contributions 
to sports in the United States. 

The governing body of a sport auto- 
matically carries with it the majority 
vote of its representatives on the all-im- 
portant games committee of the U.S. 
Olympie Committee. What a farce it was 
when in the past Olympiad an organiza- 
tion such as the AAU, which contributes 
little to international amateur basketball, 
automatically had the majority of 
votes—23 of 45—while the NCAA had 
8, junior colleges had 1, and the 21,000 
high schools had 2. An organization that 
is practically dead in a sport determined 
who were to be the coaches, managers, 
and players for an Olympic team. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that an 
organization which contributes the over- 
whelming majority in terms of players, 
coaches, facilities, finances, and leader- 
ship in a sport should be the country’s in- 
ternational representative in that sport? 

It seems apparent that the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee has demonstrated that it 
will not voluntarily provide the reforms 
that are absolutely needed and, there- 
fore, has not been efficient in striving for 
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maximum production of our great poten- 
tial in international competition. 

Mr. Speaker, the field of sport has been 
a tradition in America since our begin- 
ning. It has been important in achieving 
international friendship with so many 
nations throughout the world. If we do 
not act in such a way as to give lasting 
meaning to our individual commitments, 
Congress will have lost a golden oppor- 
tunity to accomplish something good for 
the people of this country, and especial- 
ly for the many talented athletes who 
represent American excellence in sports. 


TRUST FUND FLEXIBILITY: MORE 
IMPERATIVE THAN EVER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ilinois (Mr. ANDERSON) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, last spring 190 Members of the 
House voted to permit cities and States 
to use some of their urban road funds 
for mass transit. I still believe that. this 
flexibility is essential for the develop- 
ment of balanced transportation sys- 
tems in our cities. Events over the last 
2 months have convinced me, however, 
that it is more important than ever that 
the option to use urban road funds for 
needed public transportation programs 
be incorporated in this year’s highway 
act. In particular, the fuel shortages 
and the traffic control strategies re- 
quired under the Clean Air Act make it 
abundently clear that we must begin 
now to shift our urban transportation 
spending priorities away from yet more 
highways and automobiles toward im- 
proved public transportation facilities 
and services. 

At the same time many States are 
running out of highway dollars. This 
situation has been seriously aggravated 
by the fact that the House-Senate Con- 
ference on the Highway Aet has been 
deadlocked for nearly 8 weeks over the 
issue of permitting the use of highway 
trust funds for public transportation. 
While recognizing the importance of pro- 
ducing a comprehensive highway bill as 
soon as possible, the Senate has consis- 
tently taken the position that the Ped- 
eral-aid highway program ought not to 
suffer pending final passage of a com- 
prehensive Highway Act. As early as last 
March the Senate-passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 6 which would have 
released $1 billion im fiscal year 1974 
interstate funds in order to minimize any 
damage to the program caused by fail- 
ure to pass a bill im 1972. The House 
Public Works Committee, however, re- 
fused even to consider, much less favor- 
ably report Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 6. 

The Senate tried again in May, by 


out of interstate funds. The Senate ve- 
hicle was S. 1808 which called for the 
release of $1 billion in fiscal year 1974 
interstate funds and $500 million in fis- 
cal year 1975 primary, secondary, and 
urban extension funds. The House con- 
ferees finally agreed to accept S. 1808 on 
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June 27 and the House passed S. 1808 on 
June 28. 

It would have been most prudent for 
the House to have passed these interim 
authorizations much earlier. Passing the 
bill earlier would have allowed the States 
more highway dollars and more plan- 
ning time for the summer construction 
season. As it is, the following 28 States 
had virtually exhausted their interstate 
or other highway program dollars: Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

Waiting to pass this interim measure 
until yesterday helped neither the “high- 
way only” advocates nor the “transit op- 
tion” advocates. It only hurts the high- 
way program. 

The House-Senate conference on the 
highway bill has been meeting for 2 
months. It is essential that a long-term 
comprehensive highway bill be agreed 
upon as quickly as possible so that the 
States can plan ahead. Toward this end 
the Senate not only passed its version of 
the 1973 Federal-Aid Highway Act more 
than a month before the House did, but 
the Senate conferees have also put for- 
ward compromise proposal after compro- 
mise proposal aimed at resolving differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
bills. All of these compromise proposals 
have been rejected by the House con- 
ferees. The most recent Senate proposal 
ought to have been particularly attrac- 
tive to the House conferees. 

The Senate offer essentially called for 
substituting urban system flexibility, as 
under the Senate-passed Muskie-Baker 
amendment, for a “tax turnback” or rev- 
enue sharing. Under the Senate offer, 20 
percent of the annual Federal gasoline 
tax revenues, or approximately $800 mil- 
lion per year, would be returned to the 
States in proportion to their gasoline tax 
contributions to the highway trust fund. 
Their returned tax dollars could be used 
on any surface transportation project 
excluding waterway or pipeline develop- 
ment. 

Thus, in lieu of permitting cities and 
States to use their shares of the $850 mil- 
lion per year allocated to the urban sys- 
tem for bus or rail capital projects as 
well as urban highway programs as un- 
der the Senate-passed bill, this proposal 
would permit cities and States to use 
their shares of this new $800 million per 
year program—out of which approxi- 
mately $588 million would be earmarked 
for expenditure in urban areas of 5,000 
or more in population—for highway 
construction or highway maintenance, 
bus and rail mass transit operating costs, 
or intercity rail programs. 

There were elements in the Senate 
proposal that ought to have had great 
appeal to the House conferees. For one 
thing, it could be argued that the pro- 
posal did not call for using highway trust 
fund revenues for nonhighway purposes, 
but rather that what was being proposed 
was, in effect, an $800 million a year re- 
duction in the highway trust fund 
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coupled with a tax turnback to the States 
according to their contributions to the 
trust fund: 

Thus, Montana's highway user taxes 
could not, under any stretch of the 
imagination, be said to be paying for 
New York City’s or Chicago's subways. 
Further, the proposed block grant or rev- 
enue-sharing approach would relieve the 
States of much of the Federal redtape 
that contributes to the long leadtime re- 
quired for Federal-aid highway projects. 

The proposal, however, was rejected. 
Instead, the House conferees worked up 
a counterproposal which was essentially 
similar to the House-passed bill, except 
that it would permit the use of up to $100 
million per year out of the urban system 
authorization for the purchase of buses. 
The House conferees counterproposal, 
incidentally, included features of the 
House bill, such as the 10,000-mile prior- 
ity primary highway system and several 
highway beautification provisions, which 
the Senate conferees had already re- 
jected. And so, the Senate conferees 
unanimously rejected the House con- 
ferees’ package. Consequently, the con- 
ference appears for the time being, at 
least, to be hopelessly deadlocked. 

Meanwhile, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, the warning flags are 
fiying: The fuel shortage will become 
increasingly serious in the months ahead. 
The manufacture and operation of auto- 
mobiles accounts for more than a fifth 
of all the energy consumed in the United 
States. Worse still, automobiles effec- 
tively use only 5 percent of the poten- 
tial energy they burn; the rest is wasted. 
The average car has about 120 horse- 
power per passenger—roughly the 
amount required by a subsonic aircraft 
for take-off. Per passenger mile, a car 
consumes five times as-much fuel as a 
train, and six times as much as a bus. 

In light of an increasingly serious 
shortage this waste is unacceptable. Gas- 
oline stations are closing on Sundays; 
some travelers can only fill their tanks 
one half at a time. The American Auto- 
mobile Association states that last week 
of 3,417 reporting gasoline stations, 1,592 
or 47 percent were operating fewer hours 
on weekdays, were closed on Sundays, or 
has otherwise curtailed normal opera- 
tions. 

Ironically, the fuel shortage has al- 
ready had a significant impact on high- 
way construction in some instances. As 
the highway-building season began, in 
the words of the head of the Associated 
General Contractors of America: 

Hundreds of construction firms ... can 
get no firm commitments on fuel for projects 
now slated to begin in 30 to 90 days, ranging 
from highways in Virginia to industrial 
plants in California. 


City governments, too, are feeling the 
fuel crunch. Detroit, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Atlanta, Ga., are only a few of the 
cities which have had trouble finding 
bidders for city fuel supplies. 

Last winter fuel shortages caused the 
closing of schools and industries in the 
Midwest. And at this time it appears that 
there will be shortages of fuel for farm 
machinery needed to plant and harvest 
the Nation’s agricultural products. Can 
we really afforc to feed our cars at the 
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expense of closing our schools, factories, 
and farms? 

I do not believe we can. Furthermore, 
I am convinced that improved urban 
mass transportation could provide signi- 
ficant relief. For example, if we could 
shift one-fourth of urban travel in ma- 
jor metropolitan areas from private au- 
tomobiles to public transportation, we 
could expect to save nearly a million 
barrels of petroleum a day by 1980. It 
has been said that energy is the ulti- 
mate natural resource. It is also a lim- 
ited resource. Unless we begin to con- 
serve energy, by eliminating wasteful 
uses, and providing for more energy 
efficient uses of the limited resources we 
have, we may soon be paying a tremend- 
ously high price for our energy needs. 
While mass transit may not be the whole 
answer, it is a beginning. Interestingly 
enough, many major oil companies agree 
and have publicly endorsed highway 
trust fund flexibility. They imclude: 
Exxon, Mobil, Gulf, Texaco, and Atlantic 
Richfield. 

The transportation control strategies 
required under the Clean Air Act further 
underscore the importance of providing 
cities with the option to use some of 
their highway funds for public transpor- 
tation. The Environmental Protection 
Agency is currently planning transpor- 
tation control strategies for at least 18 
urban areas in the United States. The 
measures proposed by EPA just 2 weeks 
ago are indeed stringent. Plans include 
limitations on gasoline sales, outright 
bans on automobiles in certain areas, 
and increases in off street parking taxes. 
These measures are presently subject to 
review, after public comment, to de- 
termine whether or not such plans are 
implementable, and whether they are 
desirable. 

However, regardless of the immediate 
impact of the transportation control 
strategies, the long term implications of 
the role of transportation in achieving 
ambient air quality standards is clear. 

In spite of stringent emission controls 
being required for installation on ve- 
hicles, the automobile pollution problem 
will continue to be dictated by the total 
number of vehicle miles driven in any 
given urban area. It is not to complex a 
proposition to realize that gains in air 
quality attributable to a decrease in 
emissions per vehicle mile will be offset 
by any increase in the total number of 
vehicle miles driven. Thus a key ele- 
ment of any plan to achieve the ambient 
air qualify standards of automobile use 
within the region. 

It is equally obvious that reducing the 
overall use of autombiles in urban areas 
cannot be accomplished without provid- 
ing alternative forms of transportation. 
Clearly we cannot accept the choice pres- 
ently before us: Our air or our cars. 
Nor can the public be expected to volun- 
tarily limit their use of automobiles if no 
alternative form of transportation is 
available. To do so would ereate little 
but chaos. 

Thus it is imperative that our urban 
areas be allowed to develop their trans- 
portation systems to remedy such situa- 
tions. In order to do this we must remove 
the financial constraints presently placed 
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on our urban areas by the bias in Fed- 
eral transportation funding; and be- 
cause of the “lead time” required for 
effective transportation planning, the 
bias must be removed now. Only when 
alternative forms of transportation are 
available, be it exclusive buslanes, en- 
tirely new bus systems, or the construc- 
tion and operation of rail systems in high 
density areas, can we begin to achieve 
the kind of ambient air quality that will 
not subject our populace to breathing air 
that is hazardous to their health. 


THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, ROSENTHAL) 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, along with 39 of my 
colleagues, legislation to make travel 
around town or across country easier and 
cheaper for elderly and handicapped 
Americans. 

The bill, “the Elderly and Handicapped 
Americans Transportation Services Act,” 
would: 

Make it possible for persons 65 and 
older to travel at free or reduced fares 
on airlines, railroads and buslines. 

Permit similar discounts for the blind, 
the mentally and physically handicapped, 
and persons traveling in their attendance 
on airlines. Rail and bus lines already 
are covered under present law. 

Provide for special services and fa- 
cilities to eliminate travel barriers en- 
countered by handicapped and elderly 
persons on mass transit facilities. 

Beneficiaries of this bill are the Na- 
tion’s more than 21 million handicapped 
Americans—including many Vietnam 
veterans—20 million elderly Americans 
who wish to remain active and keep in 
touch with society, the friends and rela- 
tives who these persons will be able to 
visit, and the transportation industry. 

Getting out of their homes and travel- 
ing, whether for pleasure or for a job 
previously unavailable, is certain to give 
elderly and handicapped Americans a 
new sense of belonging and a feeling of 
independence. 

This bill not only makes travel easier 
for those who would have trouble doing 
so, but it would also help to fill com- 
mercial transports that usually run well 
below capacity. Over 100 urban trans- 
port systems around the country have 
reduced fare programs, and most are 
finding that their business has been 
spurred. For example, since the New York 
City subway started its reduced-fare pro- 
gram, there has been a reported 30 per- 
cent increase in travelers. 

The transportation industry would 
soon find that this virtually untapped 
segment of the American population 
would bring considerably more business 
to commercial transportation. The fare 
provisions of the bill are discretionary, 
allowing each carrier to decide for itself 
how much, if any, discount to offer. 

The potential mobility of those who 
would benefit is severely limited by lack 
of income: 25 percent of the Nation’s 
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elderly are below the poverty level. Yet 
reducing fares is not enough. If the 
handicapped and the elderly are to take 
advantage of the reduced fares, special 
facilities will have to be made for them. 
Through this bill, special grants and 
loans will be allocated to State and local 
agencies to assist them in providing 
mass transportation services that are 
planned, designed, and carried out to 
meet the special needs of these people. 
These include ramps at subway stations, 
sheltered waiting areas with special 
areas for wheelchairs, and stanchions 
running from floor to ceiling in subway 
cars instead of overhead grips. The Sec- 
retary of Transportation would pre- 
scribe design standards to insure that 
the elderly and handicapped would have 
ready access to these services. 

In addition, the bill provides for spe- 
cial consideration of applications for 
Federal transportation grants and loans 
to those agencies taking measures to 
aid the elderly and handicapped. It also 
authorizes $40 million over the next 2 
years for special transportation plan- 
ning, research and demonstration 
grants. 

The public fails to realize that the 
greatest single obstacle of the handi- 
capped is the physical design of build- 
ings and facilities they must use. Alter- 
natives will have to be found to such 
barriers as: bus and train steps, of 
which 30 percent of the handicapped 
cannot now use; escalators; long stair- 
cases, and a multitude of obstacles 
which do not even warrant a second 
thought by the able-bodied majority. 

I believe that many measures can be 
taken to relieve the strain of urban and 
cross-country travel: special ticket 
lines; turnstiles that have been rede- 
signed to accommodate not only the 
elderly and handicapped but also shop- 
pers with packages, children or any- 
thing that restricts their movements: 
travel lanes set aside for those people 
unable to move quickly; wider doors on 
all vehicles, and shuttles or minibuses 
where a long walk is required, as in air- 
line terminals. 

Since handicapped people tend to suf- 
fer more from the confusion and panic 
experienced when they become dis- 
oriented, visual indicators, illuminated 
sign boards, audio signals, and floor tex- 
ture pathways would greatly benefit 
these people and help to keep the masses 
of travelers flowing smoothly. These 
special adaptations for the handicapped 
need not be separate from the normal 
traffic patterns. It may prove to be even 
more convenient, and preferable to the 
general public. 

More than anything else, this bill will 
aid our aged and disabled in achieving a 
dignified and meaningful life. 

Sponsors of the bill are: 

JOSEPH ADDABBO, HERMAN BapDILLo, 
JONATHAN BINGHAM, CHARLES CARNEY, 
SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, WILLIAM CLAY, CAR- 
DISS COLLINS. 

JOHN ConyYERS, Dominick V. DANIELS, 
ROBERT Drinan, Don Epwarps, DONALD 
FRASER, RICHARD FULTON. 

HENRY GONZALEZ, ELLA Grasso, WIL- 
LIAM GREEN, MICHAEL HARRINGTON, 
AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, KEN HECHLER. 
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HENRY HELSTOSKI, Epwarp Kocu, RoB- 
ERT MOLLOHAN, WILLIAM MOORHEAD, JOHN 
MURPHY, MORGAN MURPHY. 

ROBERT NIX, CLAUDE PEPPER, CARL PER- 
KINS, BERTRAM PODELL, CHARLES RANGEL, 
OGDEN REID. 

PETER RODINO, ROBERT RoE, PAUL SAR- 
BANES, FORTNEY STARK, ROBERT TIERNAN, 
CHARLES H. WILSON, ANTONIO Won PAT, 
Gus YATRON. 

The text follows: 

H.R. 9096 
A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 in order to authorize free or reduced 
rate transportation to handicaped persons 
and persons who are sixty-five years of age 
or older, to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to authorize free or reduced rate 
transportation for persons who are sixty- 
five years of age or older, and to provide 
new and improved transportation pro- 
grams for the handicapped and the elderly. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Elderly and Handi- 
capped Americans Transportation Services 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 403(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1373(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after “persons in connec- 
tion with such accident;” the following: 
“person who are sixty-five years of age or 
older, handicapped persons when the handi- 
capped person requires an attendant, and 
such attendant;”, and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: “For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion the term ‘handicapped persons’ means 
persons who have seyerely impaired vision or 
hearing, and other physically or mentally 
handicapped persons as defined by the 
Board.” 

Sec. 3. Section 22(1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 22(1)) is amended 
by inserting after “or commutation passenger 
tickets” the following: “, or the transporta- 
tion of persons who are sixty-five years of 
age or older free or at reduced rates”, and 
is amended by striking out “to the extent 
of requiring such attendant, at the usual and 
ordinary fare charged to one person” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: "to 
the extent of requiring such attendant, or 
from carrying such attendant free or at re- 
duced rates". 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 3 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1602) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(f) In providing financial assistance 
under this Act the Secretary shall give pref- 
erence to applications made by State and 
local public bodies and agencies thereof 
which agree to adopt and maintain (or re- 
quire the adoption and maintenance of) 
specially reduced rates, not exceeding 50 
per centum of regular rates, for persons who 
are handicapped (including the deaf and 
blind) or who are sixty-five of age or over, 
on all days of operation (by the applicant 
or any person covered by the application) of 
the facilities and equipment to be financed 
under the application.” 

(b) Section 16(b) of such Act of 1964 (49 
US.C. 1612(b)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) In addition to any grant or loan 
otherwise authorized by this Act, the Sec- 
retary may make grants and loans to States 
and local public bodies and agencies thereof 
for the specific purpose of assisting them 
to provide mass transportation services that 
are planned, designed, and carried out to 
meet the special needs of handicapped per- 
sons (including the deaf and blind) and 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. 
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Grants and loans made under the preceding 
sentence shall be subject to all of the terms, 
conditions, requirements, and other provi- 
sions applicable to grants and loans under 
section 3(a) of this Act, and shall be con- 
sidered for the purpose of all other laws to 
have been made under such section. Of the 
total amount of obligations which the Sec- 
retary may incur on behalf of the United 
States under the first sentence of section 
4(c), 2 per centum may be set aside and 
used to finance the programs and activities 
authorized by this subsection, including ad- 
ministrative costs.” 

Sec. 5. The Act entitled “An Act to insure 
that certain buildings financed with Federal 
funds are so and constructed as to 
be accessible to the physically handicapped 
approved August 12, 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4151— 
4156), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (3) in the first section; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) in the first section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; or”; 

(3) by adding at the end of the first sec- 
tion the following: 

“(5) to be constructed with financial as- 
sistance under the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964.”; 

(4) by redesignating sections 5 and 6 as 
sections 6 and 7; respectively; 

(5) by inserting after section 4 the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Transportation, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 


structures, and facilities which are provided 
with financial assistamce under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 and are sub- 
ject to this Act, to insure that persons sixty- 
five years of age and over, and physically and 
mentally handicapped persons (including the 
deaf and the blind) will have ready access to, 


and use of, those buildings, structures, and 


facilities.”; and 

(6) by "inserting “and the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to standards is- 
sued under section 5,” immediately before 
the words “is authorized—” in section 7, as 
redesignated by this Act. 

Sec. 6. Title IV of the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3031 and 3032) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION PLANNING, RESEARCH, 
AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

“Sec. 403. (a) The Secretary, after con- 
sulting with the Secretary of Transportation 
and the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, may make grants to any pub- 
lic or nonprofit agency, organization, or in- 
stitution, and may contract with any agen- 
cy, organization, or institution, or any in- 
dividual, to— 

“(1) study the economic and service aspects 
of transportation for persons sixty-five years 
of age and over living in urban or rural 
areas; 

“(2) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects regarding the feasibility 
of special transportation subsystems for per- 
sons sixty-five years of age and over and for 
persons with mobility restrictions; 

“(3) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects on portal-to-portal serv- 
ice and demand actuated services for persons 
listed in paragraph (2); 

“(4) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects concerning the impact of 
transportation pricing structures on the 
comfort and morale of persons sixty-five 
years of age and over; 

“(5) study transportation and social serv- 
ice delivery interfaces; 

“(6) conduct planning, research, and 
demonstration projects to coordinate and de- 
velop better transportation services per- 
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formed by health and social service agencies 
for persons sixty-five years of age and over; 

(7) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects regarding off-hour use of 
schoolbuses for transportation services for 
persons sixty-five years of age and over; 

“(8) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects concerning other rele- 
vant problems affecting the mobility of per- 
sons sixty-five years of age and over; 

“(9) conduct planning, research, and dem- 
onstration projects concerning the uses of 
transportation personnel to assist persons 
sixty-five years of age and over who use pub- 
Me transportation; and 

“(10) conduct research on transportation 
vehicles which will best serve the needs of 
the handicapped, including persons with se- 
verely impaired vision or hearing, and those 
persons sixty-five years of age and over. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975.” 


ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BIRTH OF GUGLIELMO 
MARCONI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Milinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
BaP for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr, Speaker, 1974 is 
the centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Guglielmo Marconi, the scientific 
genius who invented and developed the 
wireless telegraph. Born in Bologna, 
Italy, on April 25, 1874, Marconi re- 
ceived most of his education from tutors 
at home and never studied at a univer- 
sity. He did, however, study physics pri- 
vately and was acquainted with Prof. 
Augusto Righi of the University of Bo- 
logna, a pioneer in the study of electro- 
magnetic waves. 

While on vacation in the Italian Alps 
during the summer of 1894, Marconi 
picked up an electrical journal ccntain- 
ing an article describing the electromag- 
netic wave experiments of Heinrich 
Hertz. From this he conceived the idea 
of using Hertzian waves for communica- 
tions, and he returned to his home in 
Pontecchio eager to test the idea. Within 
several months he completed his ap- 
paratus and transmitted signals through 
the air from one end of the house to the 
other, then from the house to the gar- 
den. These experiments were in effect 
the dawn of practical wireless telegraphy. 

Since communications at sea presented 
the greatest promise for development 
and use of the invention, Marconi de- 
cided to go to England in 1896, where 
there was greater shipping activity. Brit- 
ish Army and Navy officials were invited 
to observe his historic experiments on 
Salisbury Plain. Modestly, Marconi de- 
clared that his discovery was not the 
result of long hours of labor and thought, 
but of experiments with devices invented 
by other men, to which he applied cer- 
tain improvements. First, he increased 
the effectiveness of wireless by connect- 
ing both transmitter and receiver with 
the earth, that is, grounding them; sec- 
ond, he used the vertical wire, or antenna, 
insulated from the earth, which was the 
more important of the two innovations. 

In 1897, Marconi rigged up a new sta- 
tion at The Needles on the Isle of Wight, 
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and in 1898 the first paid Marconigrams 
were sent by Baron Kelvin to his friend 
George Stokes and to Sir William Preece, 
engineer in chief of the British Post Of- 
fice, who was deeply interested in signal- 
ing without wires. Wireless messages 
could now be sent about 18 miles. En- 
couraged, Marconi built a new station at 
Bournemouth. Shipping interests began 
to show an interest in this new form of 
communication, and Queen Victoria in- 
vited Marconi to establish communica- 
tion between Osborne House on the Isle 
of Wight and the royal yacht Osborne. 
In March 1899 he flashed the first signal 
across the English Channel from France 
to the cliffs of Dover. He was then in- 
vited to the United States by the New 
York Herald, which arranged for instal- 
lation of his apparatus on the steamship 
Ponce, from which bulletins were flashed 
on the progress of the international 
yacht races off the New Jersey coast. 

The dawn of the 20th century found 
Marconi possessed with the idea of 
sending messages across the Atlantic. At 
Poldhu, on the southwest tip of England, 
he built a transmitter 100 times more 
powerful than any previous station, and 
in November 1901 he went to America 
to install a receiving station at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. December 21, 1901, be- 
came a historic date in the annals of 
wireless when the 27-year-old Marconi 
received signals across the ocean from 
Poldhu. News of his achievement sped 
around the world, and he was acclaimed 
by outstanding scientists, imcluding 
Thomas Edison, Michael Pupin, Charles 
Steinmetz, and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Marconi then turned his attention to 
the application of wireless to ships at sea, 
conducting historic tests from the steam- 
er Philadelphia. Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, 
was selected as a site for a transmitter 
to demonstrate further the capabilities of 
the invention by transatlantic contacts 
with Poldhu. The scene then shifted to 
Cape Cod, Mass., and from a station built 
at South Wellfieet communication was 
established with England. An exchange 
of messages between President Theodore 
Roosevelt and King Edward VII, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1903, heralded Marconi’s “won- 
derful triumph of scientific research and 
ingenuity.” 

Marconi next selected Clifden, Ire- 
land, as the location for a 300-kilowatt 
station, and there he incorporated many 
new ideals and improvements which re- 
sulted from the earlier tests. So strong 
were the signals that Glace Bay and Clif- 
den seemed only a short distance apart 
as thousands of words crossed the sea. 
Press and commercial service were estab- 
lished in 1907. 

Wireless met its first big test in time 
of disaster at sea on January 23, 1909, 
when the SS Republic was rammed by 
the SS Florida, 26 miles south of Nan- 
tucket Lightship. Rescue ships came 
from all directions, and only six lives 
were lost, although the Republic sank 
while the crippled Florida was towed to 
port. Three years later—on April 12, 
1912—the SS Titanic bound for New 
York City on her maiden voyage, crashed 
into an iceberg in midocean, and its 
wireless frantically called for help as the 
SOS flashed from the masthead. From 
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that day no one argued that wireless was 
just a dream or a toy, and honors were 
heaped upon Marconi as a benefactor of 
mankind. Previously, in 1909, his 
achievement had been recognized by the 
award of the Nobel Prize in physics. 

During World War I, Marconi was in 
Italy aiding the Italian Navy in com- 
munications. Wireless emerged from the 
war with new records of accomplishment, 
and Marconi, entranced by the possibili- 
ties of shortwaves, directed his experi- 
ments toward this new field. He bought 
a yacht, which he named Elettra, 
equipped it as a floating laboratory, and 
established communication between the 
Mediterranean and Australia and other 
points around the world. From short- 
waves he went to microwaves and, in 
1922, demonstrated their possibilities, 
especially directional effects and their 
application to radiotelephony. He pre- 
dicted that a revolution in wireless was 
coming with the harnessing of tiny 
waves that would vastly improve world- 
wide communication. Beyond that he 
foresaw the possibilities of sending radio- 
photos and eventually pictures in mo- 
tion—in other words, television. 

Marconi continued his research and 
development activities, especially in the 
area of microwaves, but by 1935 his 
health was failing, and doctors ordered 
him to take a complete rest. Two years 
later the wireless that he developed 
startled the world with the news that 
Marconi’s “race of existence” had ended 
with tragic suddenness in a heart attack. 

Mr. Speaker, Marconi was one of the 
giant figures in the history of modern 
science. He either developed or foresaw 
the development of most of the revolu- 
tionary innovations in 20th century com- 
munications, developments which liter- 
ally transformed the conditions of mod- 
ern life. The United States, and indeed 
the entire world, have benefited im- 
measurably from this great man’s work. 

For this reason, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill for the issuance of a commem- 
orative stamp by the U.S. Postal Service 
in honor of Marconi’s birth. I feel that 
this is an appropriate tribute to the great 
“Son of Italy” who contributed so much 
to the quality of our society, and I urge 
my colleagues’ support. 


CONGRESSMAN DRINAN HOLDS DIS- 
TRICT HEARINGS ON HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Drinan) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 5, 
1973, at a public hearing I held at New- 
ton City Hall in Newton, Mass., I heard 
testimony from many expert witnesses 
representing various disciplines of the 
medical profession on the impact of the 
administration’s proposed fiscal 1974 
health budget. 

Specifically, the witnesses focused on 
the effects of the proposed budgetary 
cutbacks upon medical education, bio- 
medical research, nurse training, and 
other Federal health-care efforts, such as 
the regional medical programs. These 
doctors, nurses, medical educators, and 
health administrators, emphasized the 
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need for continuing medical school capi- 
tation grants, biomedical research, and 
research training programs. 

The testimony in these hearings, which 
I have shared with my colleagues in Con- 
gress, confirmed my belief that in seeking 
to terminate certain health programs 
and substantially reduce funding, the 
administration has made a decision 
which will be harmful not only to us, but 
also to our children, who will not have 
the benefits, which we now take for 
granted, that result from ongoing pro- 
grams of medical research and education. 
Without this life-saving research, future 
generations will have only as much med- 
ical knowledge as we possess today. To 
pursue such a policy is, in fact, uneco- 
nomical. We have spent millions of dol- 
lars in research projects which would 
have to be halted, if the administration’s 
proposals are accepted. Considerable pre- 
vious research would go to waste. 

At these hearings, no single issue re- 
ceived as much attention as did the bio- 
medical research programs administered 
by the National Institutes of Health and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Despite overwhelming evidence of the 
success and value of the NIH and NIMH 
research training programs, the admin- 
istration has chosen to seek their termi- 
nation. The administration has also 
sought to end the peer review mechanism 
of awarding NIH research grants in favor 
of a contractual method. I must question 
whether these approaches are the mark 
of responsible leadership. 

The administration position on public 
health programs also represents an abdi- 
cation of responsibility. Throughout the 
latter part of the 92d Congress, the ad- 
ministration requested the House inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to delay extending authorizations for 
health programs until the administra- 
tion completed its review of the programs 
and formulated a position. The position 
that finally resulted cannot be character- 
ized as constructive. Five public health 
programs, including the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, the regional medical program, and 
the community mental health centers 
program, were to be eliminated. Five 
other programs were to be left essen- 
tially unchanged and reauthorized, and 
two others were to be consolidated. No 
proposals were made to improve any of 
the programs on the administration’s 
termination list, regardless of need or the 
value of the program’s concept. 

The administration proposed no sub- 
stantive improvements in the public 
health programs or in the NIH biomedi- 
cal research training programs; it only 
designated those programs that it would 
either “keep or throw.” Fortunately, 
Congress has stepped in to fill the void 
of responsible leadership. The House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, and particularly the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, chaired by my 
colleague PauL Rocers, has done a most 
commendable job in reporting to the 
whole House legislation to continue all 
12 public health programs and to re- 
authorize and improve NIH and NIMH 
biomedical research training programs. 

Happily, on May 31, 1973, the House 
passed both of these bills by overwhelm- 
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ing margins, and on June 18, 1973, the 
President signed one of these bills, H.R. 
7806, the Health Programs Extension Act 
of 1973, into law. The other bill, H.R. 
7724, the National Biomedical Research 
Fellowship, Traineeship, and Training 
Act of 1973, is presently being considered 
by the Health Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
where hearings are now in progress. 

As passed by the House, H.R. 7724 
authorizes $415.6 million for NIH and 
NIMH biomedical research training pro- 
grams over the next 2 years. H.R. 7274 
also establishes a procedure whereby 
those who receive Government support 
for their research training and who sub- 
sequently go into private practice or pur- 
sue a career in industry shall repay the 
Government for the costs of their ad- 
vanced education. This repayment clause, 
which does not apply if the individual 
goes into public health, medical educa- 
tion, or public medical research, arose 
in part in response to administration 
criticisms of the NIH research training 
programs. I believe the repayment 
scheme is sufficiently flexible as to not 
interfere with the vast majority of those 
individuals who receive NIH financial 
assistance. 

Just a few days ago, on June 26, the 
House passed legislation, H.R. 8877, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the 1974 fiscal year. This 
bill includes funding of $4.76 billion for 
health programs administered by the 
Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration and by the National In- 
stitutes of Health. This total budget for 
health is $33 million above the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

The sum of $171 million is included in 
the bill for NIH and NIMH biomedical 
research training grants. The President 
had requested no funds for this purpose. 
Fifteen million is included for construc- 
tion of community mental health centers. 
Again, the President’s budget contained 
no funds for this program. Eighty-two 
million is contained for the regional med- 
ical program; the President had request- 
ed phaseout money only. The sum of 
$197.2 million is included for the Hill- 
Burton medical facilities construction 
programs. No money was requested for 
these programs. 

The National Cancer Institute received 
$522.4 million in the House-passed budg- 
et, an increase of $22.4 million over the 
President’s request, and the National 
Heart and Lung Institute received $281.4 
million, an increase of $16.4 million. 

Significantly, the bill contains $706.8 
million for health manpower programs, 
$324.6 million more than was contained 
in the President’s request. Included in 
the increase is $68.6 million for capita- 
tion grants for school of nursing, veter- 
inary medicine, optometry, podiatry, and 
pharmacy; $100 million for construction 
grants for schools of medicine, dentistry, 
and other health professions; $20 million 
for construction of schools of nursing; 
and $60.9 million for public health and 
allied health support programs. 

All in all, this appropriations bill sig- 
nifies a firm resolve on the part of Con- 
gress to continue those health programs 
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which had been endangered. In particu- 
lar, Congress has acted to continue at 
workable funding levels programs in 
nursing education, biomedical research 
training, and other capitation and medi- 
cal school construction programs that 
were to have been eliminated, to the 
great detriment of health in our country. 

The testimony that I received during 
the May 5 hearings enabled me to be 
more effective in my efforts to continue 
health programs at adequate funding 
levels, I hope that my colleagues with 
whom I have shared this information 
found it as worthwhile as I. 

I would like to include at this point a 
list of the witnesses who appeared at the 
hearings or submitted testimony to me, 
and a summary of their testimony: 

List oF WITNESSES 

Dr. Ephraim Friedman, Dean of the Boston 
University School of Medicine. 

Dr. Lauro F. Cavazos, Associate Dean, Tufts 
University School of Medicine. 

Dr. Lamar Soutter, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Medical School. 

Dr. Irene S, Palmer, Dean of the Boston 
University School of Nursing. 

Dr. Norman Levinsky, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Boston University School 
of Medicine. 

Mr. Richard E. Sobota, Executive Director, 
Health Planning Council for Greater Boston, 
Ine. 

Mr. William S. Oshima, Assistant Professor, 
Boston College Graduate School of Social 
Work, 

Dr. Mitchell T. Rabkin, General Director, 
Beth Israel Hospital. 

Dr. Roger Jeanloz, Chief of Unit, Labora- 
tory for Carbohydrate Research, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

Dr, Kurt Isselbacher, Chief of Gastroin- 
testinal Unit, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Frederick J. Stohlman, Director of 
Medicine and Research, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Thomas Ryan, Chief of Clinical Cardi- 
ology, University Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Leo Stolbach, Chief of Medicine, Pond- 
ville Hospital. 

Dr. William Fishman, Director, Cancer Re- 
search Center, Tufts University. 

(Drs. Stolbach and Fishman offered joint 
testimony). 

Dr. Jerome Gross, Professor of Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School. 

Dr, ELLIOT G. Mishler, Associate Professor, 
Department of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical. 

Dr. Theodore B. Bayles, Director of Train- 
ing Grants, Robert Breck Brigham Hospital. 

Dr. Peter Shur, Immunologist and Rheu- 
matologist, Robert Breck Brigham Hospital. 

Mr. William S. Brines, Administrative Vice 
President, Newton Wellesley Hospital. 

The following three people did not appear 
at the hearings; but submitted written 
statements: 

Ms, Anne Quackenbos, President, Diabetes 
Research, Inc. 

Dr. John Nelson, Director of Child Psy- 
chiatry Training, South Shore Mental Health 
Center, Dean of the Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Robert H. Ebert, President, Association 
of American Physicians (Dr. Ebert submitted 
as testimony his address to the annual con- 
vention of the Association of American 
Physicians.) . 

MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH: 
SCHOOL DEANS SPEAK 


Dr. Ephraim Friedman, dean of the 
Boston University School of Medicine, 
described in detail the reductions in 
medical education and research, as well 
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as the decline in services offered by 
medical schools, that would result from 
administration cutbacks in health pro- 
grams. 

First, he said, the enrollment of stu- 
dents of minority groups and from lower 
socioeconomic levels in medical schools 
would sharply decline. These students 
are understandably reluctant to under- 
take indebtedness. Further, recruiting 
and support of students from the ghetto 
areas would, of necessity, be eliminated. 

The reduction in NIH training and 
research grants, Dr. Friedman stated, 
would have several tragic effects. Junior 
faculty would be hardest hit. They have 
been lured into the field of medical re- 
search by the availability of financial 
support which would disappear if the ad- 
ministration’s proposals take effect. Old- 
er researchers are far less likely to em- 
bark on new or innovative programs be- 
cause of the possibility of the sudden dis- 
appearance of funds. 

Dr, Friedman feels that the medical 
schools will survive but at a price. Al- 
low me to quote his eloquently profound 
words: 

But survival for what? To return to the 
era when a medical education was the priv- 
ilege of the progeny of the wealthy? To 
return to the era of “diploma mills,” of 
largely voluntary faculty led by obsequious 
deans too timid to innovate or insist on high 
standards of education for fear of offending 
students who paid tuition, faculty who do- 
nated their time, or wealthy contributors 
whose price consisted of the admission of 
applicants who could not make it on their 
own? Are we returning to the era when phar- 
maceutical houses could “buy” research re- 
sults from impoverished medical schools? 


Finally, Dr. Friedman accused the ad- 
ministration of “anti-intellectualism” 
and “political cowardice.” While the ad- 
ministration has attacked a “relatively 
small, impoverished, but vital part of 
the health care system, it has ignored 
the far more important health problem 
facing the country—the absence of uni- 
versal entitlement or national health in- 
surance.” National health insurance, ac- 
cording to Dr. Friedman, is long overdue. 
It will require a comprehensive approach 
to health care as well as a reordering of 
budget priorities. 

Dr. Lauro F. Cavazos, associate dean 
of the Tufts University School of Medi- 
cine, testified that the Tufts University 
School of Medicine would be severely af- 
fected by the administration’s proposed 
budget cuts. He cited three factors upon 
which the quality and cost of health are 
dependent: First, the education of the 
physician; second, research or the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge or informa- 
tion; and third, the provision of clinical 
care itself. 

Dr. Cavazos pointed out that, in re- 
sponse to the recently emerged critical 
shortage of medical manpower, the Na- 
tion’s medical schools increased their en- 
rollment by about 50 percent. According 
to Dr. Cavazos, this increase was made 
possible only by massive assistance from 
Federal funds. These Federal funds in- 
sure that all students will have an equal 
financial opportunity to enter medical 
school—that the criterion for entrance 
into medical school will be the student’s 
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academic qualifications, rather than the 
parents’ financial qualifications. Without 
adequate Federal scholarship assistance, 
Dr. Cavazos said that the opportunity to 
study medicine at Tufts would be denied 
to all but those who are the children of 
wealthy parents. 

In the area of research, Dr. Cavazos 
cited numerous diseases and afflictions 
which have been at least partially over- 
come through biomedical research. Con- 
tinuing, he pointed out that if Federal 
biomedical research funds were cut, 
many research projects would come to a 
tragic halt. Even research on cancer and 
heart disease would be harmed, for this 
research depends on basic biomedical re- 
search efforts which would be sharply 
curtailed. 

If Federal funds are withdrawn from 
medical education, Dr. Cavazos con- 
tinued, the results for Tufts would be a 
reduction in student enrollment, a loss in 
teaching and research faculty, and a re- 
duction in biomedical research carried 
out under the auspices of the Tufts Medi- 
cal School. 

Finally, Dr. Cavazos described the 
neighborhood health centers which had 
their origin at Tufts. These centers have 
been revolutionary in providing family 
health care. He noted an ever increasing 
interest on the part of prospective stu- 
dents in these centers, and expressed con- 
cern that funds for neighborhood health 
centers be continued. 

Dr. Lamar Soutter, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Medical School, 
has a different type of problem. The 
Federal Government had approved a 
grant of $16,500,000 for construction of 
the University of Massachusetts Medical 
School Hospital. Subsequently, the ad- 
ministration decided to withhold grants 
for teaching hospitals. This means that 
Massachusetts taxpayers will now have 
to bear the burden of this $16,500,000 
alone, having contributed in the past to 
the construction of hospitals in other 
States. ý 

Dr. Soutter also expressed great con- 
cern over propsoed curtailments of schol- 
arship funds and reductions in research 
funds. According to Dr. Soutter, cutbacks 
in research programs would “cripple the 
research efforts of new schools” such as 
the University of Massachusetts Medical 
School. 

NURSING EDUCATION 

Dr. Irene S. Palmer, R.N., Ph. D., dean 
and professor of the Boston University 
School of Nursing, appeared with three 
other nursing educators to discuss fund- 
ing of nurse training. Participating with 
Dr. Palmer were: Mary A. Dineen, R.N., 
Ed. D., dean of Boston College School of 
Nursing; Juanita O. Long, R.N., Ed. D., 
dean of the Northeastern University 
School of Nursing; and Elaine C. Hub- 
bard, R.N., Ed. D., chairman of the De- 
partment of Nursing at Simmons Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Palmer stated that exorbitant cut- 
backs in Federal nursing funds would 
drastically curtail the ability of nursing 
schools to provide competent, soundly 
educated nurses, who are vital to health 
care delivery in the United States. 
Nurses, she said, aid tremendously in pro- 
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viding health care by relieving the phy- 
sician of many health-related activities, 

Dr. Palmer pointed out that if the ad- 
ministration’s proposed cutbacks in 
funds for nursing education take effect, 
nursing faculties across the country will 
have to be reduced by about 50 percent. 
These faculties have taken some schools 
up to 30 years to develop. In addition, 
she said, the cuts will make it extremely 
difficult for the average nursing student, 
being female and of a lower socioeco- 
nomic status, to obtain funding for her 
nursing education. 

She objected specifically to the sugges- 
tion made by the administration that the 
general need for doctorally trained re- 
searchers in the health and biomedical 
fields had been met and that continued 
Federal support for training of Ph. D.’s 
would lead to an oversupply. Dr. Palmer 
felt that it is important for nurses to 
have a sound body of knowledge on which 
to base their judgments so as to Le able 
to work out an organized scheme for 
patient care rather than merely perform 
certain fixed tasks and skills. Further, 
she said that there was no basis for the 
administration’s voiced fears of an over- 
supply of trained nurses. In fact, Dr. 
Palmer suggested a need of 250,000 ad- 
ditional nurses by 1975. 

Dr. Palmer also noted that the modest 
salary expectations of nurses—usually 
no more than $15,000—would in many 
cases make it impossible for them to bear 
the costs of their training, despite ad- 
ministration assertions to the contrary. 

Dr. Norman Levinsky, chairman, De- 
partment of Medicine, Boston University 


School of Medicine, pointed out three of 
the many serious problems which would 
result from a reduction of the Federal 
commitment to biomedical research. 


NIH BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH TRAINING 

First, Dr. Levinsky pointed to the ver- 
bal commitment of Congress and the 
President to investigate the major 
causes of disability and death—particu- 
larly by expanding research efforts on 
cancer and heart disease. He noted that 
the amount of additional funds actually 
provided for this research is not nearly 
commensurate with the great publicity 
given the commitment. Further, he said, 
additional funds provided for cancer and 
heart disease research are not new funds, 
but have been taken from the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases. Dollars taken away from such 
ongoing research projects as those con- 
ducted by the NIAMD affect the budget 
adversely, because research on which 
funds have already been spent will not 
be completed, and hence the previously 
expended funds will have been wasted. 
“Precipitous shifts” in funds from one 
research effort to another, Dr, Levinsky 
stated, are “notoriously cost-ineffective.” 

The second problem Dr. Levinsky ad- 
dressed is the proposed elimination of 
Federal support for NIH research train- 
ing grant programs. During their train- 
ing, medical researchers are directly 
responsible for the conduct of many re- 
search projects. NIH training programs 
have been a primary source of investi- 
gators now conducting major programs 
of research. If these training programs 
are eliminated, the result will be a grave 
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reduction in existing biomedical research 
as well as a limitation on future health- 
related research. 

Finally, he cited the cut in funds as 
having serious consequences for the Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine in 
terms of faculty salary support. The 
faculty already teaches twice as many 
students as it did 5 years ago, but if the 
administration cutbacks go into effect, 
some faculty members will have to be re- 
leased. 

HEALTH PLANNING 

Mr. Richard E. Sobota is the execu- 
itve director of the Health Planning 
Council for Greater Boston, Inc. In his 
testimony, he noted that the comprehen- 
sive health planning program hac for a 
long time been paralleling and occasion- 
ally duplicating the regional medical 
program, which the administration 
wants to end. This has occurred, Mr. So- 
bota said, because of the “vague,” “in- 
consistent,” and “meandering” Federal 
approach to health planning. 

Mr. Sobota reemphasized the notion 
that health and health care should be 
viewed as rights rather than as priv- 
ileges; but he noted that currently the 
impression is left by the actions of the 
Federal Government that “Health is a 
Fiscal Option.” If health care is to be 
viewed as a right, he said, Congress must 
take definitive legislative action to cre- 
ate a national health care system that 
guarantees “universal entitlement” to 
health care. 

Mr. William Oshima, assistant pro- 
fessor, Department of Community Orga- 
nization—Social Organization, Boston 
College School of Social Work, and proj- 
ect director, NIMH community mental 
health training project, testified with 
Frederick L. Ahearn, Ph. D., chairman 
Department of Community Organiza- 
tion—Social Planning, Boston College 
Graduate School of Social Work, and 
project director, section 314(c) compre- 
hensive health planner training program. 

Mr. Oshima and Dr. Ahearn testified 
that recent Federal cutbacks in health 
education have seriously jeopardized the 
Boston College Graduate School of So- 
cial Work’s program in comprehensive 
health planning. The school is being cut 
by about 50 percent this year for student 
and faculty support. Next year the pro- 
gram will not exist. Not only does this 
program provide health services which 
restore, rehabilitate, and revitalize, but 
it is equally concerned about the creation 
of services directed at the prevention of 
disabilities and at the promotion of posi- 
tive social and health functioning. 

EQUATION AND RESEARCH: A BARGAIN 


Dr. Mitchell T. Rabkin, general direc- 
tor of the Beth Israel Hospital in Boston 
and associate professor of medicine at 
the Beth Israel Hospital, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, holds the view that when the 
benefits of Federal support for medical 
education and research are taken into 
account, these programs are really a bar- 
gain for their price. By funding training 
and research in university hospitals, he 
said, we insure that there will be suffi- 
cient numbers of practicing physicians, 
teachers, and researchers for the future. 
Dr. Rabkin also took exception to the 
administration’s arguments that medical 
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researchers could afford the costs of their 
advanced training, and he also disagreed 
with the contention that there are al- 
ready sufficient numbers of medical re- 
searchers and teachers. Summing up, he 
said that the decision to cut grants for 
training and research may save money 
now, but result in a lack of physicians 
for the future. In short, it may be a deci- 
sion penny wise but pound foolish.” 
BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH: ADMINISTRATION 
PROPOSALS AND RESPONSES 


Dr. Roger W. Jeanloz is the chief of 
unit, Laboratory for Carbohydrate Re- 
search, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. and professor of biological 
chemistry at the Harvard Medical 
School. 

Like many of his colleagues in the 
health profession, Dr. Jeanloz was con- 
cerned about the impact of proposed re- 
ductions in Federal support of biomedi- 
cal research, and noted that these cut- 
backs would take the following forms: 
first, reduction in the total amount of 
research money available; second, shift- 
ing distribution of medical research 
funds from a grant system, which is ac- 
cessible to nonprofit institutions, to a 
contract system which gives an advan- 
tage to industrial laboratories; and third, 
a substantial decrease in scholarship and 
training fund grants. 

If these administration proposals are 
allowed to take effect, he said, the result 
will be unfortunate not only for the med- 
ical institutions, faculties, researchers, 
and students who will be most directly 
affected. Rather the real losers will be 
the rest of us and future generations, who 
will be deprived of long term benefits in 
health care that stem directly from bio- 
medical research. 

Continuing, Dr. Jeanloz pointed out 
that as the wealthiest Nation in the 
world, other, smaller, nations look to us 
for leadership in this field. We can af- 
ford to fund research which will result 
in benefits to all mankind. Due to our po- 
sition, other countries turn to us for aid 
and training of their own physicians and 
researchers. We must not let them down. 

Dr. Kurt Isselbacher of the Harvard 
Medical School, commented on four areas 
of research. Dr. Isselbacher is the Mal- 
linkrodt professor of medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School, chairman of the 
Executive Committee on the Department 
of Medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, and chairman of the Harvard 
University Cancer Committee. 

Dr. Isselbacher stressed the impor- 
tance of the medical research training 
and fellowship programs. These training 
programs, he asserted, are the mechan- 
isms for encouraging the best minds of 
our Nation to be brought into the field 
of medical research and medical school 
teaching. While such private organiza- 
tions as the American Cancer Society do 
provide some financial support, only the 
Federal Government has funds of the 
necessary magnitude to adequately fund 
training and fellowship programs. 

Dr. Isselbacher responded to the argu- 
ment that there are already enough med- 
ical research by noting that less than 
4 percent of medical school graduates go 
into full-time medical academic careers 
and even fewer into full-time research. 
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In addition, in response to the argu- 
ment that an individual can bear the 
costs of research training by taking out 
loans, Dr. Isselbacher pointed out that— 

Over 36% of graduate students have a ma- 
jor indebtedness and over 56% of medical 
students are in debt by the time they gradu- 
ate. More than 50% of the individuals who 
are in training and fellowship programs are 
in debt and 70-75% of this group have indi- 
cated that they would not be able to con- 
tinue their research training if their train- 
ing had to be achieved on the basis of loans 
because of their already significant indebted- 
ness... 


Continuing, Dr. Isselbacher pointed out 
the importance of basic or fundamental 
research. Dr. Isselbacher cited several 
examples where important discoveries 
have been made by accident, sometimes 
during the course of nonrelated research. 

Specifically, he noted recent advances 
in understanding the role of viruses in 
the causation of cancer, the eradication 
of poliomyelitis, the breakthrough in the 
antibiotic treatment of tuberculosis, the 
control of viral hepatitis, and the treat- 
ment of Parkinson’s disease. 

Next, he noted that funding of applied 
research cannot be carried out at the ex- 
pense of basic research. Every major 
scientific breakthrough has been based 
on a solid foundation of fundamental re- 
search which extended over a long period 
of years. 

Finally, Dr. Isselbacher chided the ad- 
ministration for its desire to eliminate 
the peer review mechanism of deter- 
mining the awarding of NIH research 
funds. The substitute would be a system 
which would spread research dollars 
across the country on a geographically 
equitable basis. While this may yield the 
best results politically, Dr. Isselbacher 
said, it leaves much to be desired scien- 
tifically. The peer review system awards 
grants solely on the basis of scientific 
merit. 

Dr, Frederick J. Stohlman, Jr., direc- 
tor of medicine and research at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Brighton, Mass., 
criticized the spending priorities of the 
administration. He was particularly 
irked by the retroactive nature of cuts in 
NIH biomedical research funding: 

In March (1973), Directors of existing 
Training Programs were advised that no new 
commitments made after the 29th of Jan- 
uary would be honored. 


These retroactive cuts posed numerous 
problems for the directors who had to 
make immediate and drastic cuts in areas 
for which funding had been anticipated. 

Continuing, Dr. Stohlman refuted two 
arguments used by the administration in 
defense of the cutbacks. First, the ad- 
ministration contends that a significant 
number of researchers whose training 
had been financed by the Government 
have not proven to be successful investi- 
gators and hence have not gone into the 
academic field. Drawing an analogy to 
the President's favorite pastime, every- 
one who goes out for the football team 
does not necessarily make it. Why, Dr 
StohIman asks, should not this be recog- 
nized in research also? 

The second argument—and the most 
common—made by the administration is 
that if the financial rewards of medical 
research are great enough, people will 
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make sacrifices and incur debts to achieve 
the necessary training. Dr. Stohlman 
pointed out that individuals considering 
advanced training already have a college 
degree and a degree in medicine and 
hence would be understandably reluctant 
to undertake further debts for advanced 
training, given the questionable finan- 
cial rewards of biomedical research, 
especially with the lucrative option of 
private practice. 

Dr. Stohlman also noted that current 
reduction in biomedical research train- 
ing funds would sharply reduce the num- 
ber of investigators a decade from now. 
In addition, Dr. Stohlman spoke of the 
need to continue basic medical research 
and not spend all funds on medical “de- 
velopment” projects. 

NIH TRAINING GRANTS: CANCER AND HEART 
RESEARCH 

Dr. Thomas Ryan, chief of clinical 
cardiology, University Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., and professor of medicine, Boston 
University School of Medicine, noted that 
the method of funding currently em- 
ployed by the Massachusetts Heart Asso- 
ciation will be useless if Federal funds 
are cut off. 

The Massachusetts Heart Association 
will fund any single project or trainee at 
a level up to $10,000 annually. The idea 
behind this is that with this initial 
money, the research will be able to pro- 
gress to the point where it would com- 
pete more successfully at the Federal 
level and receive realistic budgetary 
support. 

Dr. Ryan also spoke of the pro- 
tected” time, for the teacher, that NIH 
biomedical research grants and fellow- 
ships pay for. Noting that this protected 
time, which benefits both the teacher and 
the trainee, would be reduced without 
NIH grants, Dr. Ryan commented that 
while there may be some inequities in the 
present NIH grant system, there are ways 
to deal with these inequities short of 
“precipitously shutting down the whole 
system.” 

Dr. Leo Stolbach is the chief of medi- 
cine, Pondville Hospital, Walpole, Mass., 
and associate professor of medicine, 
Tufts University School of Medicine. Dr. 
William Fishman is the director of the 
Cancer Research Center at Tufts Uni- 
versity. 

In their joint testimony, Dr. Stolbach 
and Dr. Fishman pointed out that despite 
the President’s conquest of cancer 
pronouncements and other verbal attacks 
on this disease, he has consistently re- 
leased substantially less money than has 
been appropriated for cancer research. 
This policy of saying one thing and doing 
another is both deceptive and destruc- 
tive, according to Dr. Stolbach and Dr. 
Fishman. 

Dr. Stolbach and Dr. Fishman also 
stated that as a result of the anticipated 
termination of NIH research fellowships, 
fully 50 percent of the medical staff posi- 
tions at the Tufts Cancer Union would 
have to be eliminated. In addition, the 
operations of the Tufts Cancer Unit 
would also be adversely affected by the 
proposed elimination of the regional 
medical program, which has facilitated 
communication between cancer special- 
ists. Finally, the two doctors criticized 
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the proposal to shift to research con- 
tracts, stating that this approach would 
“stifle original thinking * * *.” 
NIH RESEARCH GRANTS: PEER REVIEW AND 
SCIENTIFIC MERIT 

Dr. Jerome Gross, biologist at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
Mass., and professor of medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School, addressed himself 
to the proposed elimination of the NIH 
peer review method of awarding re- 
search grants. 

According to Dr. Gross, it seems that 
there has been a concerted and thinly 
disguised effort which began over 7 
years ago to abolish the peer review sys- 
tem. In 1966, the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital was visited by three paid 
industrial consultants to the National 
Institutes of Health. These consultants 
suggested that the hospital should “get 
smart” and administer their research 
“more in line with industrial proced- 
ures. Suggesting that the proposal to do 
away with the peer review system were 
at least in part an industry effort to 
grab a larger part of the research fund- 
ing pie, Dr. Gross echoed criticism of 
other witnesses by noting that in a con- 
tract system, the importance of the sci- 
entific merit of a research proposal 
would be diminished. Dr. Gross argued 
vigorously that Congress and the NIH 
should receive outside opinions on the 
relative merit of the peer review system 
before doing away with it. 

NIMH TRAINING GRANTS 


Dr. Elliot G. Mishler is the director of 
psychological research at the Massachu- 
setts Mental Health Center in Boston, 
Mass., and an associate professor, de- 
partment of psychiatry, Harvard Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr. Mishler’s testimony was concerned 
with budget cuts as they apply to psy- 
chiatric research. He cited numerous on- 
going research projects which would be 
suddenly terminated if NIMH training 
grants are ended. Since a great deal of 
research in the field of mental health 
and changes in mental health services 
have resulted directly from these re- 
search grants, he felt that actions of the 
Federal Government eliminating these 
programs would have a destructive im- 
pact on research in mental health and 
thus on our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the causes of and therapies for 
mental illness. If these cutbacks take 
place, the research training program in 
social psychiatry at Harvard University, 
which Dr. Mishler directs, would, with- 
in á year, cease to exist in all but name. 

TRAINING GRANTS AND MEDICAL EDUCATION 

Dr. Theodore B. Bayles is the direc- 
tor of training grants, Robert Breck 
Brigham Hospital, and clinical associate 
professor of medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School. He gave evidence to lay 
to rest claims of the administration that 
NIH training programs finance at Gov- 
ernment expense doctors who go into pri- 
vate practice. Seventy-seven percent of 
the graduates of the training program at 
the Robert Breck Brigham Hospital with 
which Dr, Bayles is involved are current- 
ly involved in research, whereas only 16 
percent are in private practice. The re- 
maining 7 percent are mothers who are 
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at home with their children. They indi- 
cated that they would be returning to 
research soon. 

Dr. Peter Shur, immunologist and 
rheumatologist at the Robert Breck 
Brigham Hospital, and associate profes- 
sor of medicine at Harvard Medical 
School, entered as testimony the address 
of Dr. Neal S. Bricker before the 65th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Clinical Investigation, Inc., in 
Atlantic City, N.J., April 30, 1973. He 
cited three major elements as composing 
the present threat to medical and bio- 
medical research. 

The first element is the termination 
of Federal support for the training of 
new biomedical scientists and teachers. 
He refuted three of the administration’s 
arguments for cutting off all research 
training funds. First, the administration 
says that there is an excess of qualified 
manpower in many areas of biomedical 
research. He commented that this argu- 
ment is totally in error. The administra- 
tion’s evidence for this argument is the 
number of requests for grants for re- 
search. This, Dr. Bricker contends, is 
not an accurate measure of the number 
of researchers or the need for more re- 
searchers. 

Second, the administration contends 
that the Federal Government does not 
support graduate training in any other 
area. He notes here that the adminis- 
tration seems to be confusing graduate 
training with postdoctoral training. 
Further, in contrast to other areas of 
research, the Federal Government is the 
major investor in biomedical research in 
this country. To protect its investment, 
the Government must insure that the re- 
search is carried out by highly skilled 
and trained personnel. 

Finally, the administration argues 
that students may take out low-cost 
loans to compensate for the removal of 
grants. Here, again, the argument in re- 
sponse was made that by the time a stu- 
dent reaches the postdoctoral level, he 
or she does not want to incur any fur- 
ther debt when the lucrative option of 
private practice is available. 

Dr, Bricker’s second major point was 
in opposition to the downgrading of basic 
research. He pointed out that basic re- 
search is essential inasmuch as it pro- 
vides medical researchers with an un- 
remitting flow of basic information upon 
which other discoveries can be made. 

Finally, Dr. Bricker discussed con- 
tracts versus grants for medical research. 
The contract system is unworkable, Dr. 
Bricker states, because there is no way 
to tell beforehand which line of research 
will be fruitful and which will be use- 
less. There is no one who knows what 
unpredicted benefits will result from the 
research in any particular field. 

DIABETES RESEARCH 

Anne Quackenbos is the president of 
Diabetes Research, Inc., of Wayland, 
Mass. In her submitted testimony, she 
conceded that there were, indeed, re- 
search programs which had outlived 
their usefulness. But, she said, the meat 
ax was not the right approach. All re- 
search programs should be studied in 
order to determine which ones should be 
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terminated and which ones should con- 
tinue to be funded. 

Further, she chided the administration 
for its support of only programs which 
will yield quick results. One never knows, 
she stated, when a major breakthrough 
will be made in the cure for cancer or 
the treatment of heart diseases. Speak- 
ing specifically of diabetes research. 
Mrs. Quackenbos noted in behalf of 
Diabetes Research, Inc., that the $8.2 
million spent by the NIH for diabetes 
research grants is uneconomical in view 
of the fact that diabetes costs this Na- 
tion $2 billion a year. Mrs, Quackenbos 
also expressed the support of her orga- 
nization for the peer review mechanism 
of determining NLH research grants. 

PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 


Dr. John Nelson, director of child psy- 
chiatry training at the South Shore 
Mental Health Center, submitted a state- 
ment also on the effects of the budget 
cuts on psychiatric research. He pointed 
out that, despite the fact that psychiatry 
and child psychiatry have been sup- 
ported since World War II by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, child psychiatrists are still scarce 
and poorly distributed. Removing train- 
ing support at this time will, in all likeli- 
hood, choke off the supply of these nec- 
essary specialists. 

Dr. Nelson also noted that, rather than 
terminating NIH and NIMH research 
training programs as a result of a few 
abuses, whereby individuals receiving 
Government-subsidized training went 
into private practice, a better answer 
would be to expect trainees receiving 
Government financial support to spend 
some time in service in public institu- 
tions. In fact, I might add parentheti- 
cally that H.R. 7724, passed by the House 
on May 31, 1973, established such a “re- 
quired service or repayment” scheme. 

A NATIONAL BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH POLICY 


Dr. Robert H. Ebert, dean of the Har- 
vard Medical School and president of 
the Association of American Physicians, 
submitted as testimony the address 
which he delivered to the 85th annual 
meeting of the association held on May 1, 
1973, in Atlantic City, N.J. Dr. Ebert also 
discussed five proposals which should be 
considered in the reformulation of a na- 
tional policy of biomedical research, and, 
at the same time, would protect univer- 
sities and medical schools from the kind 
of distortion which has characterized 
medical research in the past several 
decades. 

First, there should be as sharp a sepa- 
ration as possible between the funding 
of medical education and medical re- 
search. 

Second, members of the university 
community must begin to think more 
as faculties and less as special interest 
groups. Such an approach is more like- 
ly to solve the fundamental problems of 
disease. 

Third, training programs should be re- 
defined as training of future faculty 
rather than solely for research. 

Fourth, the usefulness of very large 
center grants should be questioned both 
from the vantage point of the university 
and the possible distortion of its mission 
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as well as the research productivity of 
such grants. 

Lastly, the university should use its in- 
fluence to counterbalance the overem- 
phasis on the categorical approach to 
research. Dr. Elbert would go even one 
step further and urge the complete dis- 
solution of the categorical institutes. 

HOSPITAL COSTS 


On another area of health care under 
financial stress, William S. Brines, ad- 
ministrative vice president of the New- 
ton Wellesley Hospital in Newton, Mass., 
and governor of district 1 of the Amer- 
ican College of Hospital Administrators, 
addressed the increase in hospital costs. 
Refuting the administration’s charges 
that increased hospital costs have re- 
sulted from inefficient, wasteful, or un- 
reasonable practices, Mr. Brines cited 
several of the reasons for increases in 
costs, such as: the purchase of new and 
advanced equipment; changes in the hos- 
pitalization practices of physicians; and 
lack of concern by individuals about their 
own health. It is unreasonable, according 
to Mr. Brines, to expect that the employ- 
ees of the hospital should bear the full 
burden of the cost increases, in the form 
of ceilings on wages. Hospitals must re- 
ceive financial support from the Gov- 
ernment. 

ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS! DAMAGE FOR YEARS 
TO COME 

In conclusion, the testimony that I re- 
ceived from the distinguished individuals 
who appeared before my health hearings 
in Newton, Mass., as well as from those 
who were unable to attend but submitted 
testimony, constitutes a valuable com- 
pilation of expertise on the critical ques- 
tions of Federal health care programs 
that are now under congressional 
scrutiny. 

The evidence of these hearings is that 
the administration proposals to reduce 
funding for medical education, biomedi- 
cal research, and other health programs 
would have a seriously damaging effect 
not only on the current quality and avail- 
ability of health care, but also on health 
care and medical knowledge in the years 
to come. 

Congress has taken commendable ac- 
tion in supporting health programs that 
benefit millions of Americans. This House 
in particular deserves praise for its far- 
sighted approach to health research and 
program. There is still much to be done, 
however. I hope that the President will 
take to heart the great weight of evi- 
dence in support of the Federal health 
programs that he has previously opposed, 
and I hope that he will approve the 
pending legislation to continue the bio- 
medical research training programs of 
the NIH and the reasonable appropria- 
tions bill for health programs in the 1974 
fiscal year. 


THE NORTHEAST RAIL TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Apams) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation intended to 
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bring about a long-range solution to the 
northeast rail crisis. The chronic ailment 
of the rail transportation system in the 
Northeast has now reached a crisis stage. 
On Monday, July 2, the trustees of the 
Penn Central must present to the judge 
in the Penn Central reorganization case 
either a plan for reorganization or liqui- 
dation of that huge transportation en- 
terprise. The clock is beginning to run 
and we are at the eleventh hour. 

Even if the judge does not order liqui- 
dation to begin on October 1 of this year, 
hard economics may bring an end to rail 
service on the Penn Central. The cash 
projections show that the Penn Central 
will run out of money during the winter 
quarter of 1974. Without cash to meet 
its payroll, the railroad will stop. There 
are five other railroads in bankruptcy in 
the Northeast whose fate also hangs in 
the balance. The Congress must act, and 
act before the end of this session, if nec- 
essary rail service to the Northeast and 
throughout the territory served by the 
bankrupt railroads is to be continued. 

I think there is general agreement 
among my colleagues that rail service 
is too vital to the Northeast and to the 
economy of the Nation to be allowed to 
totally cease. This was demonstrated by 
the prompt action the Congress took to 
forestall a strike in the labor dispute in 
February. The question now is not 
whether rail service should be saved, but 
how best this should be done. 

Over the past months I have worked 
to develop an orderly and fair solution 
which would recognize the many inter- 
ests involved in this complex problem— 
the shippers, rail labor, cities and com- 
munities dependent on rail service, the 
rail industry and the creditors. The pro- 
posal I offer today represents an honest 
attempt at consensus, and I do not claim 
sole authorship of the ideas it contains. 
The proposal has elements of the DOT 
plan, the recommendations of the ICC 
and the helpful suggestions of the Union 
Pacific. It reflects input from the rail 
brotherhoods and their willingness to 
accept some basic changes in the North- 
east, if the design of the new rail system 
were done by a public blue ribbon com- 
mission, the basic rights of the rail 
worker to just compensation were re- 
spected and the rail system in the North- 
east remained in the private sector. 

The bill I am introducing today seeks 
to meet not only the needs of the North- 
east, but of the railroad system nation- 
ally. Title I provides financial assistance 
for all the surface transportation modes 
for needed capital investment through 
a program of guaranteed loans and help 
for the freight car shortage through in- 
sured loans for the purchase of rolling 
stock by railroads. The Title I insured 
loan program is similar to that contained 
in S. 1149, now pending in the Senate. 
Title IN provides for speedier procedures 
for abandonment of railroad lines, but 
adds a 70-percent Federal, 30-percent 
State subsidy to cover the losses on a line 
proposed for abandonment, which a 
State wanted kept in operation. Both of 
these titles are similar to the provisions 
of the Surface Transportation Act (H.R. 
5385) which I introduced earlier. They 
have been modified to include amend- 
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ments agreed to by rail labor and the 
surface transportation carriers. 

Title II of the bill is the Northeast 
Transportation Act, the suggested solu- 
tion I am offering to the rail crisis in the 
Northeast. 

In describing the provisions of title I, 
I would first identify its basic compo- 
nents. 

First, the rail system for the Northeast 
must be defined. Second, there must be 
created a means of financing a viable, 
restructured system. Third, a new cor- 
poration, with a self-liquidating Govern- 
ment investment, must be established to 
operate the system. 

My bill would create a blue ribbon 
Northeast Transportation Commission— 
NETC—on which would serve repre- 
sentatives of all the interests involved, to 
design the new system. A Federal cor- 
poration, the Federal National Railway 
Association—FNRA—would provide fi- 
nancial backing. A new rail carrier, the 
Northeast Rail Corp.—NERC—would 
operate the system. 

At its outset, the Northeast Rail Corp. 
would be owned by FNRA, which would 
purchase $500 million of its class A pre- 
ferred stock. The Northeast Rail Corp. 
would also issue a class B preferred stock 
and common stock, which could be used 
to purchase the transportation assets of 
the bankrupt railroads, It would also 
have available cash and Government 
guaranteed bonds issued by FNRA. 

Thus the NERC would have cash from 
the sale of its class A preferred stock 
and from FNRA “soft loans,” as well as 
its class B preferred stock and its com- 
mon stock to exchange with the bank- 
rupt railroads for the transportation as- 
sets needed to serve the northeastern 
part of the United States. 

The most difficult problem is to de- 
termine what is the necessary public rail 
service for the Northeast, and who 
should make that decision. Frankly, 
there is not much support for allowing 
the Secretary of Transportation to de- 
sign the system by himself, and then to 
allow Presidentially appointed incorpor- 
ators of a new corporation to designate 
the points to be served and the lines to 
serve them. My bill would establish 
broadly representative Northeast Trans- 
portation Commission—NETC—to de- 
velop a comprehensive regional plan for 
rail service in the Northeast. The NETC 
would use as the basis of its work a basic 
point-to-point outline which the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion would submit to it within 30 days 
of enactment of the statute. The NETC 
would be composed of 13 members, 
with an executive director who would 
serve ex officio. The composition would 
be: 

One upon recommendation of the Na- 
tional Governor’s Conference; one upon 
recommendation of the NARUC; one 
upon recommendation of the National 
League of Cities/Conference of Mayors; 
two upon recommendation of the AAR; 
one upon recommendation of the Con- 
sumer Federation of America; three 
upon recommendation of the National 
Industrial Traffic League; one upon 
recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Passengers; two 
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upon recommendation of the AFL-CIO, 
one representing the operating employ- 
ees and one who represents the non- 
operating employees. 

The regional plan would be a detailed 
plan for the reorganization and restruc- 
turing of the rail system in the North- 
east. It would be the operating mandate 
of the Northeast Railroad Corp. It would 
designate those rail lines on which sery- 
ice shall be provided by the corporation; 
those lines and facilities which should 
be offered for sale to solvent railroads 
for inclusion in their systems; those rail 
lines which should be kept in operation 
only if a State or local subsidy is availa- 
ble; and those lines which should be 
“mothballed” so that the right of way 
would be available for future use if 
needed. 

The regional plan would also set forth 
the estimated fair and equitable value 
of the rail lines and properties to be ac- 
quired and would describe the capital 
and debt structure of the new corpora- 
tion. 

In designating the plan, the NETC 
would be required to take in account, 
among other things: 

First, the need for continued rail serv- 
ice by persons, communities, geographic 
zones, and cities presently served; 

Second, existing patterns of service by 
railroads and alternative modes of 
transportation; 

Third, present and projected future 
patterns of economic and population 
growth and the effect that continuation 
or cessation of rail service may have 
upon them; 

Fourth, the requirements of commuter 
and intercity rail passenger service. 

The bill directs that the members of 
the NETC incorporate and also be the 
first Board of Directors of the NERC. 
This provision will insure that the de- 
signers of the system use prudent judg- 
ment in designating the specific lines to 
be used, because they will be responsible 
for the corporation which would conduct 
business over such lines. This group— 
NETC—would be given a period of 10 
months to complete a preliminary re- 
gional plan which would then be sub- 
mitted to FNRA for comments as to 
financial feasibility, and to the ICC and 
the DOT. At the end of 12 months a 
final regional plan would be submitted 
to the Congress for ratification. The plan 
would become effective in 30 days unless 
rejected by a majority of either the 
House or the Senate. 

If the regional plan was not rejected 
by Congress, it would be transmitted to 
NERC as its operating mandate. The cor- 
poration would then start operating on 
the designated lines as stated in the plan 
and proceed with the disposition of lines 
for which no subsidy was received either 
by selling them to other railroads or 
mothballing them for future use by be- 
ginning abandonment proceedings. 

The plan would also provide that any 
State, local community, or shipper would 
have the right to have service continued 
so long as they paid a subsidy equal to 
30 percent of the operating loss. The 
remaining 70 percent of the subsidy 
would be paid by the DOT to maintain 
that service. 

Title II of my bill also creates a means 
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of determining the value of transporta- 
tion assets of the bankrupt railroads and 
a mechanism for the acquisition of these 
assets by NERC. It would also protect the 
creditors from continued erosion of the 
estates of the bankrupt railroads. 

Within 60 days of enactment, the 
judge in each bankruptcy would be re- 
quired to make a finding as to whether 
the railroad could or could not proceed 
with an income-based reorganization or 
would have to be liquidated. The ICC 
would be directed to conduct a study 
and to send to the NETC within a year 
a report as to the liquidation value of 
the transportation assets of the bank- 
rupt railroads, those which a judge has 
ruled cannot be reorganized. The valu- 
ation would be as of September 30, 1973. 
The NETC would include this valuation 
in the regional plan. 

If necessary during the planning pe- 
riod, the NERC would be authorized to 
lease the transportation assets of the 
bankrupts both to maintain the status 
quo in service and to stem the erosion 
of the debtors’ estates. At any time after 
approval by Congress of the regional 
plan the transportation assets would be 
conveyed upon demand to NERC by the 
trustees of the bankrupt railroads. At 
the same time, the claims of creditors 
of the bankrupt railroads acquired by 
NERC would be transferred to a single 
Federal court. NERC would deposit with 
that court class B preferred and com- 
mon stock equivalent to the fair and 
equitable value of the properties as de- 
termined by the Commission in its valua- 
tiou study and included in the regional 
plan. The judge would be empowered to 
rule on both the valuation set on the 
transportation properties and the value 
of the securities offered in exchange for 
them. 

NERC would have available to it its 
own common and preferred class B 
stock outstanding as well as bonds and 
loans from FNRA. It would also, once it 
had obtained the assets free and clear 
from the bankrupt railroads, have the 
ability to borrow on these assets from the 
private sector. 

Thus, NERC would have available 
capital for rehabilitation and funds to 
pay for a labor settlement to obtain the 
employees it will need in order to oper- 
ate. If this corporation proves to be prof- 
itable—and it should be if the designated 
group and DOT do their jobs properly— 
then its earnings would be used to first 
retire the FNRA-owned, clacs A pre- 
ferred stock. When this is accomplished, 
the voting power would shift to the com- 
mon stockholders who would then elect 
the directors. Thus, ultimately, the cor- 
poration would be privately owned and 
operated. Its only connect‘on with the 
Federal Government would be the avail- 
ability of FNRA loans and Federal in- 
volvement will soon cease if the corpo- 
ration achieves the earnings which are 
anticipated for it. 

Title II of the bill will thus create a 
new common carrier by rail, operating in 
the Northeast, regulated by the ICC in 
the public interest, and owned and sup- 
ported by private investment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to offer my bill not as a final fiat on 
the Northeast rail crisis. Rather, it is a 
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reasoned attempt at a solution. I know 
that the problem of rail service in the 
Northeast is of great concern to my col- 
leagues who represent the States affected. 
I look forward to their comments and 
suggestions on this proposal. I hope it 
will have their support. 

At the same time, I cannot state too 
strongly that this is a matter of national 
concern, My own city of Seattle, a conti- 
nent away from the eastern seaboard, 
would very soon suffer the results of the 
collapse of rail service in the Northeast. 
The goods we export from Seattle to 
Asia and the East depend on a national 
system of rail transport. The grain and 
lumber we ship to the largest internal 
market in the world, the United States, 
depend on a unified and healthy trans- 
portation system, of which rail service 
is an essential part. Therefore, I offer 
my proposal today in the hope that it will 
be the basis for a solution to this trans- 
portation crisis which affects all our Na- 
tion. It deserves, and should have, the 
thought and attention of every Member 
of Congress. 


THE FLEXIBLE HOURS EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Ms. AxpzucG) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill that will, if enacted, 
be a breakthrough in meeting the em- 
ployment needs of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. It would institutionalize the prac- 
tice of flexible hours employment posi- 
tions for workers in Federal civil service 
jobs and help to end discrimination gen- 
erated by the standard pattern of work- 
ing hours. 

The bill which has been introduced in 
the other body by Senator Tunney, calls 
for a 5-year, phase-in period, at the end 
of which 10 percent of all Federal civil 
service jobs will be on the flexible hours 
arrangement. This 5-year period will al- 
low for study and experimentation as to 
the various types of jobs which can be 
placed in this arrangement. We must 
expand the concept of what kind of work 
will be considered for flexible hours. This 
bill provides across-the-board perma- 
nent positions in which workers receive 
on a pro rata basis all benefits—in- 
cluding promotion—normally available 
to full-time employees in similar posi- 
tions or grades. 

This is not a new concept. Ventures 
of this sort have been successfully tried 
in the past with other governmental 
agencies, and flexible hours were found 
to be mutually beneficial to both em- 
ployers and workers because the worker 
can experience an improved quality of 
work and family life. 

The flexible hours employment option 
will be a step in providing job designs 
which further the advancement of 
women—especially working mothers—by 
offering them greater employment op- 
portunities. Together with more compre- 
hensive maternity benefits and greater 
availability of child care, the restructur- 
ing of job patterns such as this bill pro- 
vides will help speed the implementation 
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of the affirmative action programs to 
which we are all committed. 

Many Americans cannot or do not de- 
sire to work on a full-time basis. For 
example, some working parents desire 
shorter workdays in order to return to 
childrearing responsibilities. Students 
need time to pursue their education, 
Older workers approaching retirement 
age may want to ease their workload. 
Handicapped individuals may prefer 
shorter workdays. There are countless 
reasons why a person would require or 
desire this option. But a person who de- 
sires full-time employment rather than 
flexible hours, should not be required 
to accept flexible hours as a condition 
for job hiring. 

A current civil service employee who 
already has a satisfying full-time posi- 
tion must not be forced to accept flexi- 
ble hours as a condition of continuing 
employment. A person who currently 
holds a full-time position and desires 
fiexible hours, however, should have first 
priority in obtaining flexible hours for 
that position. 

It is imperative that we create dif- 
ferent job designs to meet different peo- 
ple’s needs. A person who prefers to work 
flexible hours should be able to contrib- 
ute to our society by so doing. And, while 
this bill will not by itself create ful- 
filling work, it will increase the satis- 
faction derived from a job making the 
conditions of employment more respon- 
sive to the individual worker’s needs and 
desires. 

I urge swift action on this bill. When 
enacted, it can serve as an example to 
many private and public employers, help- 
ing them to set up more flexible hour 
positions. Thousands of Americans will 
benefit from the increased flexibility in 
job options and the resulting enhance- 
ment in quality of work and family life. 


A NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY IS 
VITAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for a reassessment of 
energy consumption in this country. The 
fuel shortage of last winter and the gas 
shortage of this summer are but two in- 
dications that there is indeed an “energy 
crisis.” 

Dr. Paul E. Gray, chancellor of MIT 
and one of our most eminent scientists, 
delivered a statement on the energy 
problem several months ago that is par- 
ticularly comprehensive and enlighten- 
ing. I would like to paraphrase his re- 
marks here, as they reflect my own view 
of the massive problems at hand. 

Present energy consumption in this 
Nation is prodigious. Energy sales con- 
stitute approximately 10 percent of the 
GNP. The per capita rate of consumption 
is 10 kilowatts or 13 horsepower hourly. 
In other terms, each U.S. resident uses 
for personal needs in light, heat, and 
transportation and in the provisions of 
services we depend on, energy totalling 
80 times the average daily caloric input. 
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This is markedly more than consump- 
tion in any other country. The United 
States, with 6 percent of the world pop- 
ulation, consumes 35 percent of the en- 
ergy used throughout the world. 

This rate of consumption is not merely 
a reflection of our level of industrializa- 
tion in all sectors of our economy. In ad- 
dition, it is the most conclusive indica- 
tion of the American habit of luxury 
items. We drive larger cars that con- 
sume more gas than any other people; 
we are accustomed to central heating 
and air conditioning; and we have a na- 
tional love for TV, dishwashers, and 
washing machines. Every home that can 
afford such appliances possesses them. 

In the last century the use of energy 
in the United States has doubled, on the 
average, every 22 years. The rate of en- 
ergy use today grows at 4.3 percent an- 
nually, or, it doubles in 16 years. When 
further broken down, it appears that 
electricity consumption is growing nearly 
twice as fast—at a rate of 10 percent per 
year, or a doubling time of 7 years. 

Certain “ecological” standards, such 
as those for automotive emissions, tend 
to increase the rate growth of consump- 
tion. For example, the cost of removal of 
lead from gasoline equals a 12 percent 
increase in gasoline use for the same 
power output. Reduction of carbon mon- 
oxide and other exhaust to meet the 1975 
standards will also be accompanied by a2 
20- to 30-percent increase in gas con- 
sumption. The day of the 6-mile-per- 
gallon automobile is no longer in the dis- 
tant future. 

Similar growth rates can be cited for 
the use of air conditioning in private 
homes, in industry and in transportation. 

It must be noted that energy consump- 
tion and growth of the economy are 
closely related factors. A book entitled 
“Energy in the World Economy,” by 
Darmstadter, Teitelbaum and Polach, 
documents the interdependence. This 
universal relationship, found in coun- 
tries as diverse as the United States and 
Thailand, leads to the conclusion that 
economic growth is inevitably dependent 
on energy supply. 

However, data leads us to the inescap- 
able conclusion that our reserves are 
dwindling. If the demand for energy con- 
tinues to grow at its historic rate we 
will exhaust our fossil fuel reserves, 
proven and anticipated, in less than a 
century, and possibly in 50 years. Such 
an accomplishment will mean that we 
will have used up in less than 200 years 
a resource that was made over hundreds 
of millions of years. 

We do have several alternatives. The 
first choice, and perhaps the least wise, 
will be to turn increasingly to foreign 
sources of energy—Mideast oil or Rus- 
sian liquified gas. There are large re- 
serves in these areas but such depend- 
ence would be a blow to our diplomatic 
integrity. And the strain on our balance 
of payments would have serious ramifi- 
cations to the world economy. 

A second course of action is the de- 
velopment, of alternative non-fossil-fuel 
energy sources. Solar energy, geothermal 
energy, and nuclear energy are some 
possibilities. 

Solar energy is in abundant supply, 
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but the capital costs associated with con- 
version to a more useful form are pro- 
hibitive. The matter of energy storage 
also presents many problems. 

Similar objections are raised about 
geothermal energy—that energy asso- 
ciated with the hot, radioactive core of 
the earth. We are still many years away 
from an accurate assessment of costs 
and impacts of its use on a large scale. 

Nuclear energy is, of course, our pri- 
mary non-fossil-fuel energy resource, for 
the relatively inexpensive isotope of ura- 
nium as a fuel can provide an unlimited 
supply of energy. However there are still 
problems associated with nuclear power- 
plants. For example, such plants emit 
small amounts of ionizing radiation into 
the environment. The risk associated 
with this emission is stil! undetermined. 
The possibility of an accident cannot be 
dismissed and memories of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki still linger. And nuclear 
fission generates poisonous radioactive 
waste that is long-lived and potent. We 
have not yet adequately prepared for 
the management of this waste. 

These problems can undoubtedly be 
solved, but it is difficult to predict how 
far in the future such resolution is. Thus, 
fusion power, while still a feasible long- 
range alternative, will not be a factor in 
meeting our energy appetite this cen- 
tury. 

Clearly the most viable course of ac- 
tion involves reducing the rate of growth 
of energy demand. It would reduce fu- 
ture demand for energy and would buy 
us valuable time to develop non-fossil- 
fuel alternatives. This is not an impos- 
sible proposition. Full insulation of 
homes, and proper siting, could reduce 
home heating and air-conditioning ener- 
gy demand by 30 percent. Smaller auto- 
mobiles and efficient mass transit sys- 
tems would result in tremendous gasoline 
savings. Home appliances could be manu- 
factured with energy utilization as a 
prime consideration. Many industrial 
processes could be redesigned. For ex- 
ample, Alcoa has a new process for smelt- 
ing aluminum that requires 40 percent 
less energy. Adoption of this process by 
the aluminum refining industry could 
have a significant effect in reducing 
energy consumption. Finally, office build- 
ing designs could be altered so that the 
dependence on energy for comfortable 
air is not so great. Tremendous economies 
are feasible in all areas of our society. 

For the present, it seems unavoidable 
that energy conservation will become 
imperative. Market forces will require it. 
As energy becomes a more precious re- 
source, rapidly rising costs will cause all 
of us to be much more frugal with it. 

Our response to this energy crisis must 
be multiple: We must consume energy 
more carefully. We must develop alterna- 
tives to fossil fuels. Most important, we 
must develop a national structure to deal 
with the complex problem of energy in 
an integrated fashion. We must learn to 
plan more than a century ahead. At pres- 
ent there is no clear level of responsibil- 
ity for exploring energy alternatives, let 
alone for developing policy. Concern at 
the Federal level is fragmented and the 
power industry has shrugged off any re- 
sponsibility. 
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We must be hopeful that the heat of 
the debate, growing more powerful each 
day between the factions concerned with 
energy, will yield fruitful plans for con- 
fronting the crisis headon. A rational, 
comprehensive, and viable energy policy, 
emanating from the national level, is im- 
perative. 


GAO INVESTIGATION OF PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE EXPENDITURES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent 
press reports indicate that the General 
Services Administration has expended 
close to $2 million on permanent home 
improvements, furnishings, landscaping, 
and facilities for the private homes of 
the President in California and Florida 
and the private residence of the Vice 
President in Maryland. These expendi- 
tures, made in the name of “national se- 
curity necessities,” raise serious ques- 
tions of propriety in light of the fact that 
these homes will remain in private own- 
ership after the owners have left public 
office, and the permanent structural im- 
provements will accrue to the benefit of 
the owners. 

Accordingly, I have today written to 
the Honorable Elmer Staats, the Comp- 
troller General of the Government Ac- 
counting Office, requesting that the GAO 
undertake a full investigation of this 
matter, in order to determine the specific 
purposes for which the funds were spent, 
whether there appears to be any violation 
of Federal law involved, and whether any 
claim may be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the President and Vice 
President to reimburse the Treasury for 
these expenditures for permanent im- 
provements upon private property. 

The American taxpayer, faced with 
increasing rents, skyrocketing housing 
construction and repair costs, and im- 
poundments of Federal funds for recon- 
struction of the inner cities and provi- 
sion of new and rehabilitated housing, 
cannot be expected to condone the ex- 
penditure of millions of tax dollars on 
Government officials’ private residences. 
This reverse Robin Hood philosophy of 
taking from the working person to house 
the rich and powerful must not go un- 
challenged. In the congressional district 
which I represent, homeowners who want 
to repair or renovate their residences do 
not receive any handouts from GSA to 
fix the roof over their heads or the floors 
under their feet, and the high rents paid 
by apartment dwellers more than reflect 
the costs of any improvements and up- 
keep made by the landlords. Obviously, 
the same is true in every congressional 
district across the country. 

If the Government wishes to retain the 
confidence of the American people, it is 
imperative that the very highest stand- 
ards of conduct be adhered to by the 
President and Vice President. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
am including the press reports to which 
I referred and a copy of my letter to the 
Comptroller General for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 

Hon. ELMER STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Staats: Recent press reports in- 
dicate that the General Services Admin- 
istration has furnished the privately-owned 
homes of the President in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, as well as the private home of the 
Vice-President in Maryland, with permanent, 
nontransferable “home improvements,” fur- 
nishings, landscaping, and facilities in the 
name of “national security.” According to 
these press reports, total costs involved may 
run in the vicinity of $2 million. 

In light of the fact that the law affords 
the President the more than adequate living 
accommodations of the White House and 
Camp David, Maryland, the propriety of ex- 
pending large amounts of the taxpayers’ 
money on home improvements for private 
residences which will remain in his owner- 
ship after he leaves public office is question- 
able. No provision is made by law for any 
federally-subsidized Vice-Presidential hous- 
ing. 

Therefore, I request that the GAO under- 
take a full investigation of this matter, in 
order to determine first, the specific purposes 
for which these funds were spent, second, 
whether these expenditures meet the stand- 
ards of existing federal statutes, and third, 
whether any funds expended on these home 
improvement projects should be repaid to 
the Treasury by the President and Vice- 
President. 

Thank you for your kind attention and 
consideration, and I shall look forward to 
hearing from you. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1973] 


UNITED STATES PAID FoR ROUTINE NIXON 
HOME REPAIRS 


(By Ronald Kessler) 


A government breakdown of $1.3 million 
spent to improve President Nixon's properties 
in California and Florida shows that large 
sums of federal money have been used for 
what appear to be routine house repairs and 
for furniture for the President's den. 

The official accounting lists $4,834 spent by 
the government for furnishings in Mr. Nix- 
on’s den in San Clemente, $3,200 for tiling a 
roof, $998 for replacement of a “hazardous” 
vrought iron railing, $1,600 for window al- 
terations, $1,105 for cleaning the beach, $1,- 
950 for pruning “hazardous” dead tree 
branches, and $1,950 for repairing a wall, 

The White House yesterday referred all 
questions on the improvements to the GSA 
and Secret Service, The GSA said all but two 
of the improvements to the San Clemente 
house were requested by the Secret Service 
for security purposes. The Secret Service con- 
firmed that it had asked for many of the 
improvements, but said more time would be 
required to confirm each one. 

Among the government expenditures for 
furnishings to the President’s den are $472 
for a leather top desk, $171 for a chair, $504 
for a sofa, $201 for a club chair, $141 for a 
swivel chair, $268 for *wo chairs, $544 for two 
more chairs, and $86 for decorative pillows. 

Permanent improvements made to the 
properties include $1,853 for a flagpole in 
San Clemente, $476 to paint the flagpole, 
#388 for an exhaust fan in San Clemente, $314 
for a sea wall ladder in Key Biscayne, $475 
for a swimming pool cleaner in Key Bis- 
cayne, $621 for an icemaker for Secret Serv- 
ice agents in Key Biscayne, and $826 for 
storm shutters in Key Biscayne. 

These items are in addition to such pre- 
viously reported expenditures for the San 
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Clemente house as $13,500 for new heaters in 
San Clemente, $3,800 for a connection to the 
city sewer system in San Clemente, $184,174 
for interior and exterior electrical work, $2,- 
400 for septic tank repairs, $42,500 for a wall, 
$10,612 for roadways and parking lots, $2,800 
for a swimming pool heater, $11,561 for a red- 
wood fence, and $22,000 for guard houses. 

The breakdown showed that the taxpayers 
have a big investment in the plants, trees, 
lawns, and landscaping of the President’s 
San Clemente property. In the past four years 
the government has spent more than $100,- 
000 for landscaping at the California estate, 
nearly $10,000 for weed removal, more than 
$8,600 for plants, and $5,600 for moving trees. 

Altogether, $703,367 has been spent on 
permanent improvements to the San Cle- 
mente home and $579,907 to the Key Biscayne 
complex, which includes two houses owned 
by the President. 

The figures do not include $600,000 spent 
to operate and maintain the Key Biscayne 
compound or an as yet undetermined sum 
spent to operate the Western White House. 
The figures also do not include any expendi- 
tures made by government agencies other 
than the General Services Administration. 

For example, some $340,000 was spent by 
the Army Corps of Engineers to install a 
helicopter landing pad at the Key Biscayne 
location. 

The GSA breakdown shows that large sums 
have been spent on items normally consid- 
ered to be related to the protection of the 
President and the prevention of communica- 
tions breakdowns. 

These payments include $42,293 for a “‘se- 
curity” lighting system at Key Biscayne, $128,- 
708 for bullet-resistant glass doors and win- 
dows at Key Biscayne, $4,786 for removing a 
low wall and planting high hedges at Key 
Biscayne and $7,631 for bullet-resistant glass 
at the San Clemente swimming pool. 

Other items for repairs and improvements 
that home owners routinely make were de- 
fended by the Secret Service and GSA as 
being necessary for the protection of the 
President. 

GSA’s audit of expenditures labeled $1,950 
for pruning trees as being for “eliminating 
safety hazards caused by dead branches.” 
Some $8,800 for landscaping, including re- 
moval of dry weeds, was listed as being to 
“eliminate fire hazard.” Replacement of a 
wrought iron railing for $998 was because the 
railing was “hazardous.” 

Arthur F. Sampson administrator of GSA, 
said $1,600 spent for window alterations was 
for “security” purposes. 

Carl H. Davis, the San Clemente building 
inspector who approved the building permit 
for the windows, said the windows were re- 
placed because “they just wouldn't close 
properly.” 

“The windows were of wood sash and they 
had dry rot in the sills and frames,” he told 
The Washington Post. “They were just fall- 
ing apart.” 

Davis said the windows were replaced with 
aluminum sashes. 

John W. Warner, assistant to the director 
of the Secret Service, said the existing heat- 
ers in the San Clemente home were replaced 
for security reasons because they were un- 
safe. 

Davis, the San Clemente building inspector 
who approved the permit for the new heat- 
ers, said the old equipment was corroded, 
antiquated, and “inoperative.” 

“If you had bought the house, you'd have 
done it too,” he said. 

Sampson, the GSA administrator, defended 
the connection to the city sewer system as 
being necessary for “guests like (Soviet Com- 
munist Party Leader Leonid I.) Brezhnev, for 
government guests, for functions.” 

He said the government paid for only $3,800 
of the $9,000 cost of the new line because 
the remaining share of the pipe was for the 
personal use of the President and his family. 
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Warner, the Secret Service official, said the 
line was for the use of Secret Service agents 
as well as for the personal use of the Presi- 
dent. 

Davis, who also approved the permit for 
the sewer line, said the septic tank that came 
with the San Clemente house when the 
President bought it in 1969 represented a 
violation of the city building code. He said 
it was the last septic tank in the city and 
should have been eliminated long ago. 

In addition, he said, it would have been 
illegal to build the swimming pool that was 
installed by the President on the property 
without a connection to the city sewer 
system. 

Davis said the sewer line services the Presi- 
dent’s residence, the pool, and a guest house 
where the President’s daughters and their 
husbands stay. 

He said Secret Service agents have their 
own Offices that are separate from the Presi- 
dent's residence and generally live in apart- 
ments in the downtown section of the city. 

The sewer connection “had to be done to 
comply with the law,” he said. 

One Secret Service official, who asked not 
to be quoted by name, laughed repeatedly 
when many of the expenditures said to be 
for national security were read off. 

“Frankly, I have a feeling GSA is trying to 
squirm their way out by blaming these things 
on us,” he said, However, Warner, the assist- 
ant to the director of the Secret Service, said 
he found authorizations by his agency for 
many of the expenditures. He said he hasn't 
yet had time to check them all. 

Both the Secret Service and GSA agreed 
that the personal furniture and the flagpole 
at the San Clemente residence had not been 
requested by the Secret Service and were not 
for security purposes. 

Sampson, the GSA chief, said GSA “has” 
to provide office furniture for government 
Officials “anywhere, as long as it’s reason- 
able.” 

He said the furniture is still owned by 
GSA, but since presidents are given govern- 
ment offices by law after they retire, Presi- 
dent Nixon will “keep it until he dies.” 
After that, Sampson said, the furniture will 
revert to the government. 

Sampson acknowledged that there is no 
specific congressional act authorizing GSA 
to furnish the private residences of presi- 
dents while in office. But he said a govern- 
ment official such as a senator could take 
furniture to his home, so long as he does not 
receive more government furniture than is 
authorized. 

William M. Cochrane, staff director of the 
Senate Rules Committee, which develops 
rules governing the Senate and its members, 
said, “The GSA never gives any furniture to 
senators (for their homes). It would take a 
formal resolution (by the Congress) to 
allow it. It would be illegal to keep it,” he 
said, 


GSA Lists Bruus Ir Paro ON NIXON HOMES 


The General Services Administration yes- 
terday made available a breakdown of im- 
provements made by the GSA at President 
Nixon’s San Clemente home and at his Key 
Biscayne presidential complex. A partial list 
includes: 

SAN CLEMENTE 


$4,834 for furniture in President’s den: 
includes $72 for brass lamp, $79 for table 
lamp, $146 for end table, $186 for coffee 
table, $419 for lounge chair and ottoman, 
$472 for leather top desk, $171 for chair, $504 
to recover a sofa, $201 to recover a club 
chair, $141 for swivel chair, $131 for lamp, 
$268 for two chairs, $544 for two additional 
chairs, $237 for desk chair, $86 for decorative 
pillows, $523 for blinds, and $654 for a car- 
pet and underpadding. 

$312 for restraining entrance gates and 
doors, 

$388 for installing exhaust fan. 
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$523 for repairing gazebo and removing 
beach debris and for anchoring planks in 
nearby railroad crossing. 

$1,950 for pruning trees. 

$3,200 for roof tile. 

$6,642 for tiling the roof and floor of a 
gazebo. 

$1,950 for repairing walls. 

$8,810 for landscaping, including removal 
of dry weeds, 

$2,496 for asphalt paving. 

$2,630 for relocating a tree and replanting 
® fallen tree. 

$130,530 for exterior electrical work. 

$53,644 for interior electrical work, 

$13,500 for heating system, 

$3,800 for sewer line. 

$2,916 for surveying to determine prop- 
erty lines, 

$1,600 for window alterations, 

$1,105 for cleaning the beach. 

$1,853 for installation of flagpole and $476 
for painting flagpole. 

$1,525 for surveying residence. 

$998 for replacement of hand rail. 

$460 for fertilizer. 


KEY BISCAYNE 


$4,786 for security screening project. 

$3,898 for demolishing trees and plants. 

$122,714 for constructing Secret Service 
command post. 

$128,708 for bullet-resistant glass doors 
and windows. 

$587 for flagpole. 

$3,030 for golf carts for Secret Service 
patrol. 

$621 for ice-maker for Secret Service men. 

$475 for swimming pool cleaner. 

$119 for washing machine. 

$2,000 for design to correct beach erosion. 

$314 for sea wall ladder. 

$995 for septic tank and lid. 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1973] 


UNITED STATES To Pay $125,000 on AGNEW 
HOME 


(By Martha M. Hamilton) 


The federal government has contracted to 
pay for $125,000 in “protective” improvements 
to Vice President Agnew’s new home in sub- 
urban Kenwood, the General Services Admin- 
istration reported yesterday. 

The GSA released the list of improvements 
in respone to an ingiury from the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, which is con- 
ducting a probe into the $1.3 million the gov- 
ernment paid for alterations to President 
Nixon’s private homes in San Clemente, 
Calif., and Key Biscayne, Fla, The improve- 
ments at Mr. Nixon’s homes have been de- 
fended by the Secret Service as necessary to 
protect the President. 

The improvements to Agnew’s home, a 12- 
room colonial at 6514 Shadow Rd., include: 

$39,500 for the construction of a brick and 
redwood fence, described as necessary for se- 
curity by a Secret Service spokesman, around 
the back of the property. 

$15,979 for the installation of bullet-proof 
glass throughout the home. 

$6,000 for the widening of driveway to ac- 
commodate Secret Service limousines. 

More than $9,000 in electrical work and on 
indoor and outdoor lighting. 

Though many of the expenditures appeared 
to be for security devices related to the Vice 
President's position—$4,000 for smoke and 
radiation detectors for the 12-room fieldstone 
house, for instance—others appeared to be 
for normal repairs. 

Taxpayers paid $800 to repair and 
strengthen a “loose main starway railing 
which is hazardous,” according to the report, 
for instance. 

Other items, such as $4,367 for air-condi- 
tioning, $503 for carpeting and $200 for a 
new exhaust fan and ceiling light for a base- 
ment toilet, were part of the expenditures for 
the construction of a Secret Service head- 
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quarters on the second floor of the Agnews’ 
home. 

The Secret Service initiated all requests 
for the items listed, spokesman Jack Warner 
said. 

The Agnews, who still live in a rented 
apartment in the Sheraton Park Hotel, are 
expected to move into their new home in 
the affluent suburb soon, according to an 
aide to the Vice President. The improvements 
to provide security arrangements are “almost 
completed,” a GSA spokesman said. 

The improvements are permanent or non- 
transferable and will be of use to the tax- 
payers only as long as the Vice President 
occupies both the house and his office, GSA 
and Secret Service spokesmen indicated. 

The permanent improvements include the 
$39,500 fence, replacement of a “hazardous 
walk” at the cost of $1,978, electrical and 
lighting work costing more than $9,000 and 
the construction of a wider driveway and 
parking area at the cost of $12,000. 

The Secret Service provides equipment to 
protect presidential and vice presidential 
families and candidates, but that equipment 
is portable and can be used again. 

Former Vice President Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) lived in a rented 
apartment during his term in office and was 
protected primarily with portable equipment 
requiring no major structural changes to the 
building, Secret Service spokesman Jack 
Warner said. 

GSA, which paid for the permanent im- 
provements, “would have been minimally in- 
volved,” in providing security for then-Vice 
President Humphrey, Warner said. But he 
and a spokesman for the GSA both said that 
comparisons between the costs of providing 
security for this administration and previ- 
ous ones are difficult to make, 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
which requested the expenditure informa- 
tion on the Agnews’ house, had asked for 
similar figures from the Eisenhower and 
Johnson administrations, but later decided 
not to push the request, a Subcommittee 
spokesman said. 


IMPROVED MEDICAL CARE FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LEGGETT) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which will allow 
us to make a significant advance in the 
quality of medical care afforded our dis- 
abled veterans. 

While VA hospitals are literally burst- 
ing at the seams, we are more and more 
frequently informed of yet another civil- 
ian hospital in financial difficulty due to 
a lack of patients. It is common knowl- 
edge that hospitals in some areas are 
now standing up to 30 percent empty, 
and this at a time when 45 percent of 
all veterans seeking admission to VA 
hospitals are being refused. 

The plan I have proposed in my bill 
would help to alleviate both problems. It 
would provide medical and hospital care 
to veterans on a similar basis to the 
Champus program for military families. 
This would enable the disabled veteran 
to be treated by the private physician 
of his choice and admitted to the hospi- 
tal of his choice for treatment of serv- 
ice-connected disabilities when area VA 
facilities are filled—at no cost to the vet- 
erans. I expect this program to provide 
the following benefits: 

Substantially alleviate overcrowding 
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in VA medical facilities, thereby up- 
grading the quality of medical care 
while making such care available to all 
deserving veterans; 

Utilize idle hospital beds, some of 
which were provided through Federal 
assistance under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram; and 

Relieve veterans of the necessity to 
travel long distances, in some cases up 
to 200 miles to undergo treatment. 

I would like to emphasize that this 
program would be completely voluntary 
on the part of veterans, physicians, and 
hospitals; no one would be compelled to 
participate. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge early 
consideration of this measure. Every day 
of delay sentences thousands of deserv- 
ing veterans to forgo the quality medi- 
cal treatment they have earned. When 
we asked these men to serve, they served 
without complaint; we must never allow 
ourselves to forget our obligation to 
them. 


RETIREMENT OF FRANK E. BATTAG- 
LIA, DEAN OF THE OFFICIAL RE- 
PORTERS OF DEBATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that one of the 
most dedicated public servants and a 
good friend of mine and of many other 
Members of this House will be retiring 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Frank E. Battaglia, dean of the 
corps of Official Reporters of Debates of 
the House of Representatives, is leaving 
us after 30 years of service with the 
House. 

Going on 65 years of age, Frank was 
born and raised in New York City, worked 
his way through several years of the City 
College of New York, and Fordham Law 
School, where he received his LL.B. 
degree. 

Frank studied shorthand in DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, and 
utilized his skill in several secretarial jobs 
while attending night school. He acquired 
an exceptional skill in verbatim short- 
hand reporting as a result of his con- 
tinued studies and subsequently worked 
as a free-lance shorthand reporter in 
practically every court in New York City. 
He took depositions in several States in 
the Northeast section of the country. 

More than 30 years ago Frank decided 
to come to Washington, D.C., after hear- 
ing of the need for shorthand reporters. 
After reporting for various Government 
agency hearings, he confined his work as 
a free-lance reporter tc congressional 
committee hearings. In 1943, Frank was 
appointed an Official Reporter of Debates 
of the House of Representatives by the 
late Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam Rayburn, who remarked that he had 
not hired anyone with such glowing rec- 
ommendations as had Frank Battaglia. 

I am sure Frank is retiring with many 
happy thoughts of the privilege and 
honor of serving the House of Represent- 
atives. While I deeply regret that he is 
terminating his service with the House, 
I know my colleagues all join me in 
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congratulating Frank E. Battaglia on his 
retirement and in wishing him well in all 
his future endeavors. 


RETIREMENT OF MISS SALLY MOR- 
GAN, MRS. MILDRED BASINGER, 
AND MRS. MILDRED HALL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Louisiana (Mrs. Boces) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, three lovely 
ladies who have dedicated many years 
of hard and effective work in service to 
the Members of this House are retiring 
today. 

Miss Sally Morgan of Frederickstown, 
Pa., the House Librarian since 1956, has 
been on the Hill for 23 years, all of them 
in the House Library where she has 
tutored many law students and others 
now working on the Hill in administra- 
tive capacities. 

Mrs, Mildred Basinger is retiring after 
32 years on Capitol Hill. For the past 8 
years she has been the cordial, helpful, 
efficient secretary to the Doorkeeper. 
Prior to that time she was in the offices 
of a number of Tennessee Members in- 
cluding Senator McKellar and Congress- 
man “Fats” Everett. A native of Bells, 
Tenn., she plans to return there later. 

Mrs. Mildred Hall has 30 years of 
Government service; the last 18 as secre- 
tary to the Architect of the Capitol. She 
will be remembered for the warm manner 
in which she has conducted her numerous 
duties, especially in arranging the band 
concerts on the steps of the Capitol and 
receptions and parties, and in her service 
as secretary to the House Office Building 
Commission. She has been eflicient and 
pleasant in her many contacts with 
Members. 

I know they take into retirement our 
gratitude and commendation and our 
sincere wishes for many years of health 
and happiness. 


THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE 
AGED 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are 21 million citizens of this Na- 
tion who are known as senior citizens, 
a label which may be somewhat deceiving 
since many of these older Americans are 
accorded not the respect they rightfully 
deserve, but rather only neglect and 
scorn. While we may speak of “senior 
citizens,” for many disturbing reasons 
these Americans might be classified as 
second-class or “junior” citizens. 

The problems confronting the aged are 
myriad and manifest. Almost 15 percent 
of them live in poverty. In Illinois alone 
some 250,000 elderly live below the pov- 
erty line. For these and even for aged 
persons of moderate means, housing, 
taxes, transportation and medical care 
can be an unbearable strain on their lim- 
ited, fixed incomes. 

In the face of these problems, the ad- 
ministration has proposed reductions in 
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medicare benefits. Under this plan, a 
patient’s out-of-pocket hospitalization 
costs would be expanded from the pres- 
ent $72 for the first 60 days to include the 
entire first day’s cost plus 10 percent of 
the remaining charge. This plan would 
also significantly increase the amount an 
elderly person must pay on a doctor bill. 

Older Americans do not need a reduc- 
tion in medicare benefits at a time when 
they are paying almost 20 percent more 
for out-of-pocket medical expenses than 
they did the year before medicare was 
passed. Instead of limitation, medicare 
should be expanded to include prescrip- 
tion drugs and care of eyes, ears, teeth, 
and feet. Legislation aimed at this end 
is being sponsored by myself and others 
in both House and Senate and deserves 
the strong support of anyone sensitive to 
the crisis in health care for the aged. 

Mr. Speaker, competent medical care 
is not a luxury reserved only for the aflu- 
ent. Every American should be guar- 
anteed his physical integrity, a condition 
so essential to human happiness that it 
exceeds all others in practical impor- 
tance. Freedom of speech, equal opportu- 
nity and other valued but abstract prin- 
ciples can have little meaning for one 
enduring physical pain. Since it is the 
aged who are naturally the most often 
afflicted, it is with them that the effort 
to guarantee health care should begin. 
Medicare was the first important step in 
effecting this guarantee and to limit it 
now would be unconscionable regression. 

A problem related to health care in 
the substandard conduct of many nurs- 
ing homes, where life for the aged be- 
comes a degrading existence in a health- 
care limbo. Many persons are forced into 
these homes by the high cost of long- 
term institutional care. All nursing 
homes must be made responsible to the 
communities they serve. Rehabilitative 
services, including physical and speech 
therapy administered by trained thera- 
pists, must be afforded every nursing 
home patient who would benefit by them. 
Legislation aimed at improvement of 
nursing home care deserves unqualified 
support of the Congress. 

Health care is only one of the major 
concerns of the elderly. Whenever a per- 
son lives on a fixed income, he is ad- 
versely affected by any increase in prices 
affecting the cost of living, such as food, 
housing, and taxes. Fortunately, the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1972 in- 
cluded an automatic cost-of-living esca- 
lator. However, due to other legislation, 
these amendments will not wholly neu- 
tralize the effects of rising prices upon 
the elderly, nor will it aid those not re- 
ceiving social security benefits. 

For example, H.R. 1, which finally 
established a base income for the aged, 
also cut them off from the benefits of the 
food stamp program. These benefits must 
be restored to insure that no older Amer- 
icans at the lower income levels are left 
undernourished. 

Under the Revenue Sharing Act of 
1972, a ceiling of $2.5 billion was placed 
on Federal funds for social services un- 
der programs of aid to the aged, blind, 
and disabled. Each State is limited, then, 
to its share of the $2.5 billion based on 
its proportion of the U.S. population. 
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In Illinois, this means a 50-percent cut 
in the amount of funds received by the 
State office of social services, and a fur- 
ther cutback on aid to the elderly. 

Escalating property taxes, which affect 
every American, are especially burden- 
some upon older Americans. The admin- 
istration has proposed a reform program 
in this area, but under it the poorest of 
elderly persons would be treated the same 
as retired professional people who have 
adequate retirement finances and ex- 
pensive homes. If all the elderly are to 
keep their homes and if property tax re- 
form is to be equitable, it must be based 
on the need of the individual taxpayer. 

It is a seldom noted fact that the high 
incidence of crime in urban areas has a 
disproportionate impact on the elderly. 
Low-income senior citizens often are 
forced to seek out cheaper housing in the 
cities, and crime therefore strikes them 
with greater frequency. Further, due to 
their low incomes, property loss due to 
crime is felt with much greater effect. 
Long range, cause-oriented solutions to 
the crime problem are of little consola- 
tion to those seeking to live peacefully 
for the remainder of their years. As an 
interim solution, security must be 
strengthened in areas of high concen- 
tration of the elderly. Many methods of 
deterrence, from formation of special se- 
curity patrols to issuing of personal elec- 
tronic distress devices, have been sug- 
gested and deserve serious consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that if relief 
is to come to our older citizens, it must 
be at the initiative of the Congress. Let 
us not shun this obligation to those who 
most deserve our attentions. The elderly, 
unlike most interest groups, are ill-dis- 
posed to organization for political pur- 
poses, and for this reason their problems 
all too often remain inconspicuous and 
remote. We must compensate for the 
softened voices of the aged by raising 
our own with greater force on their be- 
half. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ENERGY MES- 
SAGE OF JUNE 29, 1973 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a copy of the Presi- 
dent's energy message. Based on a short 
briefing on the content prior to its re- 
lease and a auick review today, it appears 
that the message reflects an increased 
responsiveness on the part of the admin- 
istration to our energy supply problem. 
I plan to study the full message in depth 
in order to fully understand the basic 
plan that is proposed. 

One aspect gives me special satisfac- 
tion. This is the emphasis given to the 
acceleration of research directed toward 
finding economic processes for gasifica- 
tion and liquefication of coal. The State 
of Illinois is blessed with large coal re- 
serves. Unfortunately, the coal is high in 
sulfur content. The coal research pro- 
gram will include an increased effort to 
find ways to bring about a desulfuriza- 
tion of the coal so that is can be used in 
nearby electric powerplants, perhaps 
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mine mouth plants, which must comply 
with the existing Federal and State 
standards for air quality. Gasification 
and/or liquefacation of coal will permit 
conversion to a form which is easily 
transportable, for example, by pipeline or 
railroad tank car. 

There is hardly a thinking person in 
our Nation who does not now fully real- 
ize the significance of the short-term en- 
ergy dilemma which we face. Fortu- 
nately, the reserves of coal throughout 
our Nation are plentiful and therein lies 
a partial solution to our short-term en- 
ergy problems. If we can find better ways 
to utilize coal for energy production, we 
can ease our current and projected de- 
ficiencies in supplies of fuel oil and gaso- 
line. 

It is also encouraging to know that 
further work will be done on improving 
mining techniques which both increase 
productivity and improve the health and 
safety of the miner. 


THE TRADE BALANCE 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
now has before it a bill which would 
grant the administration the most ex- 
tensive powers in the field of foreign 
trade and investment ever permitted. 

Administration officials insist that the 
sweeping authority sought for the Presi- 
dent in this bill to raise and lower tariffs 
and other trade barriers almost without 
restriction is necessary if we are to right 
our badly out-of-kilter trade balance. 

The Congress should take a very care- 
ful look at this grant of authority to see 
whether in fact it is all needed. 

What has the President done with 
the authority he now has? A look at the 
record will show that there are presently 
available to the President many powers 
in the foreign trade and investment field 
which he has not utilized—and shows 
no current signs of utilizing. 

For example, the President is asking 
for new authority to take “safeguard” 
action against the erection of foreign 
barriers to U.S. goods. Yet, present trade 
law gives the President authority to 
withdraw tariff reductions if foreign na- 
tions erect barriers which affect U.S. 
exports. In the decade since this pro- 
vision was enacted, thousands of bar- 
riers to U.S. goods have been erected— 
yet the authority to take away tariff 
concessions to these same nations has 
not been used. 

Another provision of existing trade 
law allows the President to impose “safe- 
guards” when any foreign nation main- 
tains restrictions against U.S. argicul- 
tural products. This authority has been 
used only on very rare occasions. 

Present trade law also provides for 
withdrawing tariff reductions where 
special preferential trade arrangements 
are made by one country with another 
at the expense of U.S. exports. These 
agreements are common in international 
trade, but the President has not used 
this authority. 
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The President also is seeking new au- 
thority to act in behalf of industries 
which are being injure by imports. Ex- 
isting trade law says that whenever im- 
ports are increasing in major part as a 
result of tariff concessions at such a rate 
as to be the major cause of import in- 
jury, the President may put on tariffs, 
negotiate orderly marketing agreements, 
and take other steps. However, in Janu- 
ary of 1971, the Tariff Commission took 
an action which gave the President the 
authority to use the law’s powers to help 
the U.S. shoe industry. The shoe in- 
dustry and its workers have been waiting 
for that action for more than 2 years. 

There are other industries and workers 
that have faced similar problems, in- 
cluding the steel industry, which is im- 
portant to the people of the 23d District 
of Illinois. 

The consumer has a substantial stake 
in the administration’s proposal also. If 
the administration’s trade bill passes in 
the form now before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, it would give 
the President the absolute power to give 
away a very important consumer right. 

This is the present right of the Ameri- 
can consumer to know where the products 
he buys come from. Under current law, 
the country of origin must be stamped on 
every product made in another country 
and sold in this country. If it is made in 
Japan, Taiwan, Korea, or Hong Kong, 
it must say so. If the product bears an 
American brand name but is manufac- 
tured in a foreign nation, that nation 
must be identified. 

This marking of origin requirement is 
termed a “nontariff barrier” to trade. 
Many people—among them foreign na- 
tions, U.S.-based multinationals, and 
U.S. importers—want this requirement 
removed so that they can flood the 
United States with cheaply-made goods. 

And if the President’s trade bill is 
passed in its present form they would get 
their way. One of the powers sought in 
that legislation is the absolute authority 
for the President to remove certain non- 
tariff barriers, without being answerable 
to the Congress or to anyone else. One 
of the nontariff barriers included in this 
power is the marking of origin. 

Both American businessmen and 
American consumers find this protection 
important. Businessmen are proud of the 
“made in U.S.A.” label on their prod- 
ucts; recently, an official of Magnavox 
Corp., one of the few electronics com- 
panies which has chosen to keep its 
plants, its production and its jobs at 
home rather than take them overseas, 
declared that an important reason for 
staying in the United States was “be- 
cause we have pride in our product and 
we do not want the stigma of a foreign 
label.” Not so long ago, pollster Louis 
Harris reported that: 

There is a distinct sense among the Amer- 
ican people today to rally in support of our 
own economy here at home, The proposition 
that “if our people don’t buy American more 
in the products we purchase, the U.S. econ- 
omy will be in real trouble” met with 61 per- 
cent to 17 percent agreement. 


The American buying public has long 
been confident that American-made 
goods are the best that can be’ had in the 
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world, the product of skilled American 
labor, highly sophisticated production 
methods, and careful product quality 
control. “Made in the U.S.A.” is a badge 
of honor. 

But if the marking of origin require- 
ment is removed, the American consumer 
would have no way to exercise the choice 
of buying American. All products made 
abroad come into this country without 
any identification. #merican brand 
name products could be produced abroad 
by 12-cent an hour labor, and brought 
into this country without anything to 
show the consumer where they were 
made, and sold to the unsuspecting pub- 
lic at American prices. 

Not only would the removal of this 
consumer right to know deceive the pub- 
lic, but it would sell out to cheap foreign 
competition those American businesses 
such as Magnavox, who are proud 
enough of the U.S. label to keep their 
plants and production in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that every Mem- 
ber of Congress wants to help America 
solve its many problems in the field of 
foreign trade. But giving away the con- 
sumer’s right to know the country of 
origin of the products he buys is not the 
way to do it. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 
REVIEW 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the trade 
reform bill of 1973 is currently under 
consideration by the Ways and Means 
Committee. During the extensive hear- 
ings of the committee, one of the wit- 
nesses was Mr. O. R. Strackbein of the 
Nation-Wide Committee on Import-Ex- 
port Policy. In his statement, Mr. Strack- 
bein provided a brief review of our trade 
program and quoted from some of his 
previous testimony on the same subject, 
before the same committee, 10 and 12 
years ago. It is interesting to note what 
he said on those previous occasions. 

I shall quote only a few lines and leave 
the rest to his prepared statement which 
I offer with the sincere hope that all 
Members will read and reflect on the 
message therein. On May 5, 1960, Mr. 
Strackbein said: 

It took 25 years of doing, including much 
domestic economic legislation, a world war, 
& local war (Korea) and the cold war to stack 
up the international competitive situation 
as we see it today. ... 

We are on the eve of an earthquake that 
will shiver us to our economic foundations if 
we do not soon take thought and reverse 
some of our romantic policies. If we do not 
do this the economic waters of the world will 
inundate us and the outflow will rend us and 
swirl us to the common level. We will no 
longer reside on a plateau, a beacon to other 
lands . . . Our leadership of the free world 
will dissolve into a sea of impotence and our 


ideals for building a peaceful world will be 
of little avail. 


Mr. Strackbein issued many warnings 
including a 5-year tariff moratorium in 


1963 while the Kennedy round was under 
negotiation. His warnings were not 
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heeded. Had we paid more attention to 
his urgings, we would not be in the un- 
enviable position in world trade today 
that we find so distressing. Mr. Strack- 
bein’s statement of May 15, 1973 follows: 
STATEMENT oF O. R. STRACKBEIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, my name is O. R. Strackbein. I am 
president of the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import-Export Policy. This organization was 
formed 20 years ago, but I have been appear- 
ing before your Committee for 25 years on 
the subject of trade legislation. 

On this occasion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to go back a few years in the nature of 
background data so that perspective may be 
achieved. 

The first trade bill was passed in 1934 and 
there have been about a dozen renewals and 
extensions, with modifications. The protec- 
tive effect of our tariff has been reduced over 
80%, from a level of over 50% to about 9% 
on dutiable items. However, during the first 
twenty years after 1934 the world was so 
upset by wars that no true measure of the 
effects of our freer-trade policies could be 
made. World War II was followed by the 
Korean conflict. It was really only in the late 
fifties and the early sixties that definite re- 
sults began to appear. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote a 
few passages from speeches that I made in 
1959 and 1960, i.e., some 12 or 13 years ago. 

On September 2, 1959, speaking before the 
Plumbing Brass Institute, I said: 

“We have saved a number of countries a 
generation of research and development by 
making available to them our latest technol- 
ogy. This is not said by way of complaint, 
but we should at least have sufficient insight 
to comprehend the probable consequences of 
our policies. The echoes are coming in from 
many directions.” 

At that time steel imports for the first 


time exceeded our steel exports. The rise in 
imports was generally attributed to the 1959 
strike. The speech noting this said: 

“Also, it may be questioned whether steel 


imports will fall substantially after the 
strike (1959), They began rising over a year 
ago before the strike was called and price 
comparisons with the foreign product would 
indicate a continuation of imports at a level 
considerably higher than in the past.” 

Indeed, imports of steel did continue to 
climb and reach some 14-15% of our market 
before the steel import restrictions put into 
effect in 1969. 

“Yes, we will live on expansion and expan- 
sion—in all directions, across national bor- 
ders into foreign lands. Optimism and ex- 
pansion will conquer all! So say the present- 
day professional optimists. 

“Of course no one wants a breakdown; 
but we can import one if we refuse to recog- 
nize the realities. Among these realities are: 

1. An untenable international competitive 
position; 

2. A heavy and stubborn deficit in our to- 
tal foreign account; 

3. An expansion of imports and a shrink- 
age in exports; 

4. High domestic production costs com- 
pared with other countries; 

5. A sharp uptrend in foreign productivity 
per man-hour; 

6. A wage lag in relation to rising produc- 
tivity abroad; 

7. Loss of (U.8S.) technological leadership 
among the nations; 

8. Increasing trend toward mass produc- 
tion abroad; 

9. Emigration of American capital to low- 
er-wage countries; 

10. Discouragement of expansion plans 
among domestic industries, especially sup- 
pliers, dedicated to the American market; 

11. Increasing importation of parts and 
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semi-manufactures as a means of competing 
with imports of finished manufacture; 

12. Automation as a means of improving 
competitive position, resulting in unemploy- 
ment and failure to absorb millions of addi- 
tions to the labor force. 

“What does all this mean? 

“The Answer can be given by looking 
around us, Let me offer a few examples: 

“Steel, automobiles, typewriters, sewing 
machines, and petroleum are products that 
we were long accustomed to export while we 
imported little of them. These were the out- 
put of our most advanced industries in point 
of mass production and technology. 

“If imports were able to attack and take 
the very ramparts of our highly productive 
industries what can they do and what have 
they already done to others of our indus- 
tries?” ...... 

“The prospects are not bright for a pull 
away by this country. Not at all, The other 
countries now have all that it takes to catch 
up with us, including the creation of mass 
markets. The question is how their catching 
up is to be accomplished. Must we be torn 
down in the process, or can we hold our own 
while the other countries come up? 

“We need a holding defense. This can best 
be contrived through a combination of tar- 
iffs and quotas, by the use of which suitable 
shares of our market can be opened to im- 
ports while reserving the remainder for our- 
selves!” 

From another speech I made before the 
AFL-CIO Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment, September 15, 1959, San Francisco, 
the following extracts are taken: 

“Shall we recognize the fact that we are 
facing something we have not faced before 
and take some holding action with which to 
buy time? ... To bring up wages abroad ... 
will in any case be slow and we must do 
something in the meantime ... or we will 
fall in order to meet them.” 

“We must not be deluded into thinking 
that our competitive discomfiture is a pass- 
in- nightmare, In the nature of things, con- 
sidering all the factors on the horizon, it 
is an ominous confrontation, not a mirage.” 

Mr, Chairman, I do not wish to bore you 
with irrelevant quotations. Yet the observa- 
tions of twelve or thirteen years ago indicate 
that our situation of today was already vis- 
ibly on the way at that time. On December 9, 
1959, in a speech before the Washington 
Trade Association Executives in a reference 
to direct foreign investment abroad which 
at that time was about $38 billion and close 
to $100 billion now, appear the following 
passages: 

“We have high wages, high employment, 
high profits; and these are needed to meet 
high national budget as reflected in high 
taxes. We cannot reduce the major elements 
of our national income without courting 
bankruptcy. We cannot go back to a lower 
price level for that very reason.” 

“Up to now we have managed to juggle 
sufficiently to avoid facing the facts. Re- 
cently it has become apparent that there 
must be an end to the success even of jug- 
gling.” 

The last speech from which I quote was 
delivered on May 5, 1960, before my own 
Committee. I said: 

“It took 25 years of doing, including much 
domestic economic legislation, a world war, 
a local war (Korea) and the cold war to stack 
up the international competitive situation 
as we see it today: ... 

“We are on the eve of an earthquake that 
will shiver us to our economic foundations 
if we do not soon take thought and reverse 
some of our romantic policies, If we do not 
do this the economic waters of the world 
will inundate us and the outflow will rend us 
and swirl us to the common level. We will 
no longer reside on a plateau, a beacon to 
other lands. . . . Our leadership of the free 
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world will dissolve into a sea of impotence 
and our ideals for building a peaceful world 
will be of little avail.” 

I confess that this latter might be charac- 
terized as purple prose. However, such a 
characterization might be regarded as being 
on a par with the one that was applied to 
my warnings by a former member of your 
Committee, that I was a prophet of doom 
and gloom. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
principal obstacle to bringing the facts be- 
fore the public lay with the press which was 
overwhelmingly committed to freer trade. 
The press, which is firmly dedicated to the 
right of the people to know, did not wish 
the same public to know enough about the 
results of our trade policy to question its 
widely heralded blessings. There was a fur- 
ther effective silence by the press that con- 
cealed the facts when in 1966 the Senate 
Finance Committee held hearings on S, J. 
Res. 115 which called for a revision of our 
official trade statistics. The purpose was to 
make them a more faithful reflection of our 
balance of trade. Existing statistics under- 
valued our imports and over-valued our ex- 
ports so far as private competitive trade is 
concerned. This they (1) did by reporting 
imports on their foreign value rather than 
the landed cost, including freight, insurance, 
etc., and (2) reporting as exports all the 
goods that we shipped under Foreign Aid, 
Food for Peace and those we moved because 
of high federal subsidies. The result was that 
defenders of the faith could point to our 
so-called favorable trade balance and say 
that we are indeed competitive in foreign 
markets and could stand further tariff re- 
ductions. 

In 1972 instead of a deficit of $6.4 billion 
it was nearer $13-$14 billion if the transac- 
tions had been properly reported. 

Now, after more than six years and after 
the deficit broke through even the concealing 
cover, we are about to have official statistics 
on the basis of c.if. import values rather 
than merely on their foreign value. 

Mr. Chairman, in August, 1971, some steps 
were taken to meet what had by that time 
reached crisis proportions. We put on a 15% 
additional duty on most imports and then 
devalued the dollar. This action turned out 
to be inadequate and recently another de- 
valuation was announced. The average de- 
valuation of the dollar is now over 20% while 
the yen has been up-valued close to 35% 
and the German mark somewhat less. 

With respect to currency realignment it 
should be said that the action was necessary 
but that it should not be relied on as a long- 
range solution. It treats all products alike, 
and they do not all stand on the same com- 
petitive level. Furthermore, other countries 
can take countervailing action at will, and 
unilaterally. It is therefore an unsatisfactory 
instrument because of the uncertainty at- 
tendant on recourse to it. Great secrecy and 
denials usually precede action in this field. 

What is needed under the conditions we 
face in the world today is a restoration or 
near restoration of the market conditions 
that made possible and supported the growth 
of our industries and employment as we 
moved up the ladder to world industrial 
leadership. 

The foundation of this highly successful 
system rested on recognition of the fact that 
consumer income must be sufficient to ab- 
sorb the output of mass production. This 
called for higher rather than lower wages as 
a means of achieving lower production costs. 
The British had taken the opposite tack. To 
achieve low costs they sought low wages. 
Then they could export to the whole world. 
Henry Ford turned the formula around. Mass 
production would lower the costs and higher 
wages would assure a market for the rising 
output. 

This system worked miracles in terms of in- 
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dustrial expansion. After World War II, how- 
ever, we helped other countries adopt our 
system and, with the exception of the Com- 
munist bloc, they made amazing headway. 
In many instances they built new industries 
almost from the ground up, and by installing 
the most modern equipment gained astound- 
ing advances in productivity. We helped 
them financially and with technical assist- 
ance. 

Their wages, however, were so low that even 
though they started upward more rapidly 
than we they have not yet caught up, and 
the competitive gap has not been closed. In 
dollars and cents it is wider today in many 
instances than it was ten or twenty years 
ago. 

Our industry has been accused of ineffi- 
ciency and there may be some of that, but 
we have no bill of particulars. When our in- 
dustries go abroad, carrying their managerial 
forces with them, they do very well. Unless 
the sea-change brings on greater efficiency it 
would appear that they reflect no more than 
the going level of efficiency in this country. 

With so much of our capital moving 
abroad, near $100 billion to date, and with 
other countries increasingly well equipped 
and using our technology plus their own, the 
domestic industries remaining behind, and 
particularly their workers, face a different 
world from pre-1955 or 1960. 

We built our system by replacing workers 
with machinery that was more productive. In 
those instances in which demand for the 
product was elastic, mass production, by low- 
ering costs, greatly increased consumption. 
Before long employment expanded beyond 
the level at which it stood when workers 
were laid off. The automobile industry after 
some years employed many more workers 
than the buggy and wagon makers. 

However, if the demand for the product 
is not elastic consumption will not respond 
much to lower prices, Food products are of 
this class; and that is why the farm workers 
who were displaced by the millions be- 
cause of the great rise in agricultural pro- 
ductivity, remained unemployed and flocked 
to the cities to give us our stubborn urban 
problem. 

When coal mining made great strides in 
productivity 3 out of 4 miners lost their 
jobs; and they too remained unemployed. 
The price of coal remained very low but 
faced an inelastic demand. Recently the 
price has gone upward, thanks to exports 
and an expanded demand but the unem- 
ployed Appalachian workers are still with us. 

Mr. Chairman, we come now to a very 
important point. 

Imports that bear an appreciable price 
advantage confront the domestic producers 
with a situation such as they face if the 
demand for their product is inelastic. If 
they displace workers in order to become 
or remain competitive with imports these 
workers very likely will remain displaced. 
Imports, if unimpeded, will prevent the ex- 
pected increase in consumption of the 
domestic product, even though total con- 
sumption of the product does increase. Even 
if the demand for the product is elastic 
the increased emploment that formerly 
took place here will occur abroad instead. 
With our population increase we will under 
such circumstances look in vain to the 
“growth industries” to come effectively to 
the rescue. 

Agricultural exports will not fill the gap. 
Agricutural employment is down to a little 
over 3 million, half of what it was in 1955, 
and still declining. So we need not expect 
much help from the present agricultural 
exports so far as employment is concerned. 
These booming exports, incidentally, have 
lifted greatly the price of soybeans, wheat 
and corn, It is often said about import 
quotas that they raise prices. Of this there 
is proof to the contrary, but lively exports 
demonstrably raise prices. Import quotas 
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usually have the purpose of preventing prices 
from falling to disastrously low levels. (I 
would like to offer for the record two short 
papers on this point.) 

The question naturally arises what can be 
done to restore the domestic market condi- 
tions so that growth industries may again 
flourish. 

Import quotas should be used judiciously 
for this purpose, being used to assure the 
domestic producer of a predetermined share 
of our market, so that he can be sure that 
it will be his or that of his domestic com- 
petitors when they have developed the prod- 
uct and created a market for it. If his prod- 
uct is patented the market should be his for 
the life of the patent while allowing imports 
to increase, let us say, to 15% or some other 
stated share. The domestic producer would 
then have restored to him the incentive the 
pursuit of which brought this country world 
industrial leadership in the first place. 

With import quotas designed with the con- 
scious purpose of accomplishing this end 
they will have performed their principal 
function, They may also be used in other 
instances as our agricultural quotas have 
been used, to prevent demoralization of the 
market by low-priced imports. 

Such injury as may be done to domestic 
employment by the multinational corpora- 
tions would be neutralized if total imports 
of a product were limited to a share of the 
market. Such economic benefits as these 
corporations bring to the developing coun- 
tries could continue. 

Turning now to the proposal to vest the 
President with carte blanche powers to 
modify the tariff and impose quotas, such 
authorization would be an abdication of 
powers conferred on Congress by the Con- 
stitution. We do not regard this as desirable. 
The likely effect would be an unequal ap- 
plication of the law. The larger and politi- 
cally powerful groups would gain accom- 
modation while the smaller ones would be 
left to shift for themselves. 

Another important part of the bill is ad- 
justment assistance. It is limited to the 
workers. We do not believe that such assist- 
ance should be relied on as a remedy but if 
it is, industries and companies should be 
equally eligible. 

It has never been satisfactorily explained 
why imports should be vested with the right 
of eminent domain over domestic industries 
and their workers. Foreign competitive ad- 
vantage usually is unearned in the sense 
that it is usually based on the simple fact 
of lower wages. 

Our industries are legally bound to pay 
minimum wages that are usually higher than 
the average foreign wages. We should not 
force our industries by law into a com- 
petitive disadvantage and then sometimes 
come to their rescue through adjustment 
assistance. Rather we should prevent the 
injury in the first place. If we had a proper 
import quota system we would have no need 
of adjustment system. 

Washington, D.C. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN “KEEP 
CHICAGO CLEAN” ESSAY CONTEST 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the winners in the essay contest spon- 
sored by Mayor Daley’s Citizens Com- 
mittee For A Cleaner Chicago, myself, 
and Alderman Anthony Laurino. 

The essay contest, in conjunction with 
a program called “Pitch In For Chicago,” 
is part of a nationwide antilitter project 
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which invites all Americans to join in 
the important task of ridding our coun- 
try of litter, and I am delighted to con- 
tribute $25 Savings Bonds to the five 
winners. 

The pupils in grades 5 through 8 from 
5 schools in the 39th Ward area of the 
llth Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I am proud to represent, were 
asked by their principals and teachers to 
write an essay entitled “How I Can Help 
Keep Our Community Clean and Beau- 
tiful.” The teachers selected the best 
entry from their room and the best of 
those were then judged by the principals 
and their staff, who selected the top two 
entries for their schools. 

In order for our democracy to remain 
Strong and viable, it is necessary for all 
our citizens to participate. A program 
such as this helps to prepare our young- 
sters to assume their obligations and 
responsibilities in a democratic society 
such as ours for they are not only future 
citizens but future office holders. 

Next week I shall present each first 
place winner with a $25 U.S. Savings 
Bond, and each runner-up with a special 
certificate of recognition, but I also wish 
to take this opportunity to extend to 
them my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest good wishes for their future. 

Mr. Speaker, I proudly announce the 
winners in the “Keep Chicago.Clean” 
essay contest: Regina Foran, 6156 N. 
Knox, of Queen of All Saints School, 
Camile Blachowicz, principal; Kathleen 
Hoppa, 4243 N. Keeler, of Hiram H., Beld- 
ing School, Agenor E. Osuch, principal: 
Rita Kanaya, 5125 N, Central Park, of 
Alessandro Volta School, Norman Glick, 
principal; Maureen LaPorta, 4854 N. Kil- 
patrick, of John M. Palmer School, Theo- 
dore W. Wallschlaeger, principal; and 
Dana Parker, 3915 N. Lawndale, of John 
B. Murphy School, William G. Rankin, 
principal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also proud to an- 
nounce the runners-up in the contest: 
Josephine Gariti; Carolyn Hinkle, 3841 
N. Lawndale; Karen Johnson, 5121 N. 
Kildare; Leslie Schmidt, 4258 W. Mont- 
rose; and Jane Wetterling, 5625 N. Knox. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include in 
the Recorp the five winning Essays: 

REGINA Foran, GRADE 6 

Take a look down your street. All you have 
to do is Pitch In. Just pick up a piece of 
paper, Keep garbage bags in your cars. Think 
the next time you eat a candy bar. Throw 
that wrapper in the right place. Then take a 
look. 

KATHLEEN Hoppa, GRADE 6 

The best help I, as an individual, can give 
is to avoid littering and to try and convince 
others to do the same. In that way my com- 
munity will stay clean, With the parks, for- 
ests preserves, and surroundings uncluttered, 
their beauty can be enjoyed by everyone. 


RITA Kanaya, GRADE 7 


A clean Chicago is a lot to do, but if we 
start littering, we can stop it. Don’t say, 
“What’s a little scrap of paper?” and throw 
away. Multiply it by 2 million and that adds 
up to a lot. It’s not going to break your fin- 
gers. Pick it up! 

MAUREEN LAPORTA, GRADE 6 

I can heip fight pollution by not littering, 
participating in “Project SOAR,” and by 
bringing in glass and newspapers to recycling 
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plants. We must keep our waters free from 
oil spills and deposit trash. 

I can help keep my immediate area clean 
by preventing fire hazards, cleaning out base- 
ments and attics, and keeping lawns clean. 


DANA PARKER, GRADE 6 


Get your bags, rakes, shovels, and anything 
else needed ready. Come with me! We're all 
going to walk down the streets and pick up 
anything useless. Don’t you wish this were 
possible? It is—if we all do our share in 
cleaning up. We can! 


THE OUTSTANDING SERVICES OF 
THE HONORABLE KENNETH E. 
BELIEU 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, June 29, 
1973, marks the departure of the Honor- 
able Kenneth E. BeLieu from his posi- 
tion as Under Secretary of the Army. 
There are many of us who are proud of 
Ken and Markie BeLieu and who com- 
prehend the outstanding work he has 
done for many years for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Certainly as 
one who has been privileged to be a 
long-time friend. I am happy to join in 
recording and commending the achieve- 
ments of this great American. 

Ken BeLieu has a long record of serv- 
ice to the Nation. He had an outstand- 
ing combat record in Korea and was 
grievously wounded there while fighting 
our Nation’s battles. Subsequently he 
served with distinction as a staff direc- 
tor of the Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee and the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

He was appointed as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Installations and 
Logistics and later served as Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. In these positions he 
added to the luster of his contributions. 

Later he came back to serve the Army 
and, during a period of great challenge, 
Ken BeLieu brought to the Army vision, 
integrity, and a genuine concern for both 
the individual soldier and for the Army 
as an institution in our Nation. His vast 
experience of Defense requirements, 
management competence, and concern 
for the needs of soldiers and their fam- 
ilies, have characterized his brilliant 
service. He exerted pride in the Army’s 
past service to the Nation and confidence 
in its future. 

Few Americans have given more to 
their country then Ken BeLieu. Fewer 
still have achieved such high regard as 
a citizen-soldier in the finest traditions 
of selfless service. The cause of freedom 
has benefited by his great contributions 
to our Nation. In all of this, his beloved 
wife Markie has stood proudly and help- 
fully by his side. They are a truly great 
American team. 

I attach a biographical sketch for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

BroGRAPHY—KENNETH E. BELIEU, UNDER 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

Kenneth E. BeLieu, Under Secretary of the 
Army, was born in Portland, Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1914. He attended Roosevelt High 
School in Portland ('33) and the University 
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of Oregon ('37) at Eugene, Oregon and sub- 
sequently the Harvard Business School Ad- 
vanced Management Program (’55). 

Mr. BeLieu was sworn in as Under Secre- 
tary of the Army on September 22, 1971. 

In 1940, after three years of business in 
Portland, he volunteered for active duty as 
a Second Lieutenant in the Infantry. By 1945, 
he had participated in the Normandy Land- 
ing and campaigns in France, the Battle of 
the Bulge, Germany and Czechoslovakia. He 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, Purple Heart and 
Croix de Guerre. 

Following World War II, he served in vari- 
ous assignments with the Army in the War 
Department and Department of the Army 
General Staff. In 1950, during the Korean 
Conflict, he lost his left leg below the knee 
as a result of wounds received in combat. 
Upon his discharge from the hospital he was 
assigned to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army where he served as Executive Officer to 
two Secretaries of the Army before his retire- 
ment as a Colonel in 1955. 

From 1955 to 1960, BeLieu was a profes- 
sional staff member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the first Staff Director of 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee and at the same time was Staff 
Director of the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

In February 1961, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Installations 
and Logistics. In February 1965, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Navy. While 
in the Navy Mr. BeLieu was awarded the 
Navy's Distinguished Public Service Award. 
He returned to private life in July of 1965. 

During the period of July 1965 to January 
1969, Mr. BeLieu held positions as Executive 
Vice President, President and Member of the 
Board of the Leisure World Foundation, La- 
guna Beach, California; Member, Defense 
Science Board; Member of the Board of Ad- 
visors, Ryan Aeronautical Corporation and 
Continental Motors; and Member, Technical 
Advisory Board, RCA. 

On January 21, 1969 Mr. BeLieu was ap- 
pointed by President Nixon as Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Congressional 
Relations, the position he held until he was 
appointed Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. BeLieu and his family reside in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


MAYOR BETTY WILSON OF SANTA 
FE SPRINGS, CALIF., TO VISIT THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Mr. HOLIFTELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
American delegation comprising Mayor 
Betty Wilson of Santa Fe Springs, Calif., 
and three other people has been invited 
by the Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations With 
Foreign Countries to be the guests of the 
Russian Government for the purpose of 
discussing guidelines for the develop- 
ment of sister city relationships between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. This 
invitation represents a dramatic new 
step toward furthering direct relation- 
ships between the cities and citizens of 
the two countries. 

The trip, scheduled for July 1 through 
July 14, will be the initial step of an ex- 
change that will bring a four-member 
Soviet delegation to the United States, 
September 1 through September 15. 

En route to Russia, Mrs. Wilson will 
attend the World Congress in Lausanne, 
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Switzerland, which is sponsored by the 
International Union of Local Authori- 
ties. Mayor Wilson will be a delegate rep- 
resenting the United States. At this 
meeting representatives from over 170 
countries will be meeting together to 
compare approaches to solving local gov- 
ernment problems. The World Congress 
is in effect a clearinghouse for ideas and 
experiences. 

Mayor Wilson is chairman of the Na- 
tional League of Cities Committee on 
International Municipal Cooperation and 
regional vice president of the Town 
Affiliation Association which has as: its 
principal program, Sister Cities Inter- 
national. 

Expenses for the trip will be paid by 
the Russian hosts, with the exception of 
air fares which will be paid by the Town 
Affiliation Association. 

When Mrs. Wilson arrives in Russia 
she will be joined by the other members 
of the delegation who are: Louis Wozar, 
president of the Town Affiliation Associ- 
ation; Frederick W. Brittan, chairman 
of the board of the Town Affiliation As- 
sociation; and Thomas W. Gittins, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Town Affili- 
ation Association. 

I have inserted an article from the 
Whittier Daily News, June 16, 1973, 
which further illustrates Mayor Wilson’s 
Russian trip: 

For SISTER CITY PrRoGRAM—SpRINGS MAYOR 
GOING TO RUSSIA 

SANTA FE SPRINGS.—The mayor is going to 
Russia. 

On the heels of Soviet leader Leonid I. 
Brezhnev's conference with President Nixon 
next week, Santa Fe Springs Mayor Grace 
(Betty) Wilson and three other officials of 
the Town Affiliation Assn. will travel to Rus- 
sia to begin negotiations to establish a Sister 
Cities program between the USSR and the 
United States. 

A cable this week confirmed an invitation 
by the Union of Soviet Societies for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries to the association for a two-week, 
four-city tour of Russia July 1 through 15. 

The trip will be the initial step of an ex- 
change that will bring a four-member So- 
viet delegation to the Town ^f ‘lation Assn. 
conference in Atlanta in September. 

EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

“You have to go slow on these things, but 
at least we'll get the door open for future 
talks. We will probably discuss what cities 
should be paired and what type of an ex- 
change program we want to set up,” she 
said. 

“I'm really excited about the trip,” she 
said. “Not about the trip as such, but about 
the meaning. 

“We will be getting together to plan a 
program of cooperation between the people. 
I feel like a pioneer.” 

In his news conference Thursday, Brezh- 
nev called for closer people-to-people t-s 
between the two countries. 

“I don’t know whether it was deliberate 
or a coincidence,” Mrs. Wilson said, “but it’s 
certainly timely. That is exactly what the Sis- 
ter Cities program does.” 

Mrs. Wilson was selected to make the trip, 
she said, “Mainly because I’m a woman and 
because I will be the only elected official 
going. Also, I serve on the National League 
of Cities Committee on International Muni- 
cipal Cooperation.” 

The other Town Affiliation Assn. members 
in the delegation are Louis Wozar, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, Frederick Brittan, of Dover, Del., 
and Thomas Gittins, of Washington, D.C. 
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Mrs. Wilson will be the only representa- 

tive from the western states. 
GROUNDWORK LAID 

Some of the groundwork for the exchange 
is done, in the form of a similar program 
in the Soviet Union. 

“They have a program similar to Sister 
Cities, but, of course, it’s called something 
else,” Mrs. Wilson said. 

“They have a sister city in Japan, one in 
India, and some in Europe, but they've never 
had one in the United States, and that is 
why I’m so excited about going.” 

En route, Mrs. Wilson said, she will stop 
in Lausanne, Switzerland to act as an official 
delegate representing the United States at 
the International Union of Local Authorities 
Conference the last week in June. 

“This has been in the works for some 
time,” she said, “but I refused to let myself 
get excited about it until we had a definite 
answer,” 

Mrs. Wilson plans to leave June 22 and 
return July 16. 

Expenses for the trip will be paid by the 
Russian hosts, with the exception of air 
fares which will be paid by the Town Af- 
filiation Assn. s 

Chairing her second meeting as the city’s 
newly selected mayor, Mrs. Wilson made the 
announcement at Thursday’s City Council 
meeting to ask the ċouncil to excuse her 
from the next two sessions. 

FIRST OF ITS KIND 

“This is the first time an exchange like this 
has involved the people of the two coun- 
tries,” Mrs. Wilson said, “not the govern- 
ments, not industry or science figures. 

“In the past the overtures have been in 
the area of economics, sports, the arts and 
so forth, but this is the first time that the 
people have been directly involved.” 

The cable confirming the invitation, she 
said, was brief, only laying out the four-stop 
itinerary of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and an 
option of either Tashkent or Bologrado. 

“The cable didn’t say much,” she said, 
“but I’m sure that what we'll do is discuss 
and lay ground rules for a Sister Cities ex- 
change. I do not know for sure, but it 
makes sense that that’s what we'll do. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
DOMINICK V. DANIELS ON AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION ACT 


(Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1916 the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act has stood as 
the finest example of compensation for 
injury statutes in our country. It was the 
forerunner of many of the State laws on 
this subject. Federal employees view with 
pride the consideration extended to em- 
ployees and their families who experi- 
enced disability or death from job-re- 
lated causes. 

The last revision of this excellent Fed- 
eral law occurred in 1966. Those amend- 
ments represented an updating of the 
statute in terms of changes in the needs 
of Federal workers and the desire of the 
Federal Government to continue its pre- 
eminent position in the field of employee 
benefits. 

Quite appropriately, the 93d Congress 
should consider further revisions of the 
statute to insure its continuance as the 
model employer. Since 1956 many State 
compensation laws have been liberalized. 
Benefits for Federal workers have been 
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improved in many respects. Updating of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act was ap- 
proved by the 91st Congress. 

A comprehensive revision of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers Com- 
pensation Act was reported from the 
Select Subcommittee on Labor, which 
I chair, and was enacted by the 92d 
Congress. 

The cost of living has soared since 1966. 
A keystone of compensation law is a 
guarantee to disabled workers that they 
and their families will have income re- 
lated to their wages when they suffer on- 
the-job injuries. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
a bill designed to assure injured em- 
ployees that the Federal Government 
will continue its enlightened policy in the 
field of compensation. 

In summary, the bill proposes these re- 
visions in the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act: 

The present statute permits a widower 
of a deceased Federal worker to receive 
benefits only when he is wholly depend- 
ent on her, because of physical or mental 
disability. Similarly, a husband can be 
considered a dependent in determining 
the rate of compensation a disabled fe- 
male employee will receive only if he is 
totally dependent on the injured worker, 
because of total disability. Our pattern of 
social thinking has changed dramatical- 
ly in the United States in recent years. 
No longer can a husband be considered 
in all cases as the sole breadwinner of 
the family. In many instances, the fam- 
ily’s standard of living and the education 
and well-being of children are based on 
the combined income of husband and 
wife. 

My bill erases the artificial differences 
between the entitlement of husband and 
wife based upon a concept no longer con- 
sidered valid. This bill allows a widower 
to receive benefits, because of the demise 
of his federally employed spouse, if he 
lived with her or was dependent upon her 
at the time of her death or if living apart 
for good reason or because of the deser- 
tion of the husband by the wife. 

Also the bill allows an injurec female 
worker to obtain the extra 8'4-percent 
augmented compensation under section 
8110 of the act for dependents if she has 
a husband who is a member of the same 
household, receiving regular contribu- 
tions for his support, or if she has been 
ordered by a court to pay for his support. 

Under existing law an injured worker 
may receive medical services in U.S. fa- 
cilities such as the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and by designated private physi- 
cians in hospitals, however the latter can 
be utilized only when Federal Govern- 
ment sources are not available or prac- 
ticable. 

The National Commission on State 
Workman’s Compensation Laws recom- 
mended that injured employees be per- 
mitted to make their own choice of phy- 
sicians either from all physicians in the 
State or from a designated panel. This 
amendment would bring the FECA into 
line with the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The present law requires a reduction 
in the compensation received by an in- 
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jured employee if his disability changes 
from total to partial. If a partially dis- 
abled employee is unable to return to 
the job he held at the time of injury 
then the Secretary of Labor determines 
the earning capacity of the partially dis- 
abled employee and reduces his compen- 
sation—on the basis of 6624 or 75 percent 
compensation rate—to the difference be- 
tween the employee’s pay on the day of 
injury and his new earning capacity. 
While this is considered a reasonable 
practice in the field of compensation, it 
works a hardship on those who are get- 
ting or would like to enter an authorized 
rehabilitation program at the time of a 
change in disability from total to partial. 

The bill would permit the Secretary 
of Labor to continue compensation at 
no less than 80 percent of the total rate 
as an inducement for partially disabled 
employees to remain or enter into an 
approved program designed to rehabili- 
tate them vocationally. 

Compensation for loss of an arm, leg, 
foot, hand, eye, and so forth are specified 
in the present law by the part of the 
anatomy and the number of weeks in- 
volved. Loss of an organ or the perma- 
nent loss or use of a worker’s back can- 
not be compensated in this manner. If 
an employee suffers this kind of loss due 
to an on-the-job injury, justice, and logic 
require that he receive at least the same 
type of benefits as those who lose an 
external member. 

Under the amendment the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to provide com- 
pensation for such losses, not to exceed 
350 weeks. 

Some Federal employees become to- 
tally helpless, because of the injury they 
have experienced to the extent that they 
require the constant service of an at- 
tendant. Under the existing statute they 
are entitled to a monthly allowance not 
to exceed $300. The bill eliminates the 
$300 monthly allowance and sets no 
maximum allowance, but leaves the de- 
terminaton of this expense to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Injured workers who participate in 
vocational rehabilitation may be paid a 
maximum of $100 monthly for mainte- 
nance while participating in the pro- 
gram. Increases in the cost of these items 
since the $100 figure was established— 
in 1960—justify advancing this figure to 
$200, as recommended in the bill. 

A requirement that the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation review an indi- 
vidual’s case when he reaches age 70 to 
determine whether his wage-earning 
capacity has declined is found in the 
present law. If a determination is made 
that his earning ability has deteriorated, 
his compensation may be reduced. 

For a worker whose injury is job re- 
lated to experience reduction in bene- 
fits due solely to age portrays the Gov- 
ernment as a callous employer. Any step 
to curtail his benefits is unwarranted 
from both the economic and social stand- 
points. The bill proposes to repeal this 
provision of the law. 

The existing statute generally pro- 
hibits compensation payments and vet- 
erans benefits or military retirement or 
retainer pay for military service simulta- 
neous. 
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If a Federal worker incurs a job re- 
lated injury, which is compensable, it is 
inequitable to deprive him these bene- 
fits solely because he is entitled to pay- 
ments from other sources for different 
purposes. His ability to realize compen- 
sation payments should be based on the 
merits of his claim and its compliance 
with the law governing his injury as a 
civilian employee. 

For this reason, the bill permits com- 
pensation payments, regardless of any 
Veterans’ administration or military re- 
tirement or retainer pay which may have 
been authorized. 

Unless an individual’s injury results 
in a disability which continues for more 
than 21 days or the original disability 
becomes permanent he may not receive 
compensation for the first 3 days of dis- 
ability under current law. As a matter 
of equity a worker should not have to 
forego any compensation benefits if his 
condition is work related. 

My bill reduced this period of pay 
loss to the first day of the date of in- 
jury that follows the injury or to the 
date disability begins. The first day would 
be covered only if the disability contin- 
ues for more than 3 days or becomes 
permanent. Of course, medical treat- 
ment would be available from the time 
the injury occurs. In actual practice, 
most Federal agencies provide full pay 
on the date of injury or the date dis- 
ability begins, thus virtually no employee 
would be forced to underwrite the law. 

One of the problems experienced by 
injured Federal employees is the lapse in 
time between the injury and the com- 
mencement of payments. To alleviate 
this problem the bill authorizes Federal 
agencies to continue payment of an in- 
jured worker’s salary for not more than 
90 days at the applicable rate. The in- 
terest of the agencies would be protected 
because they would be required to pay 
the worker only in instances where they 
do not disagree with the claim. The ra- 
tionale of the 90-day period is that it 
would dispose of the majority of non- 
controversial claims by the agencies sub- 
ject to review by the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation. 

Generally speaking, claims for com- 
pensation on account of injury or death 
must now be made within 1 year. Failure 
to file within 1 year may be waived by 
the Secretary of Labor if filed within 5 
years and the Secretary finds, first, that 
the failure to comply was due to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the individ- 
ual claiming benefits or second, the in- 
dividual claiming benefits has shown 
sufficient cause or reason in explanation 
of and material prejudice to the interest 
of the United States has not resulted 
by the failure. 

A small number of meritorious claims 
are not paid because of the existing 1- 
year requirement. The amendment to 
section 8122 of the act provides that the 
Secretary may waive notice of the injury 
in filing claim and compensation for dis- 
ability of the claim is filed within 5 years 
after injury or death. 

The maximum funeral allowance for 
death attributable to job related injuries 
was fixed at $800 in 1966. Since that time 
the average cost of funeral services has 
risen astronomically, For this reason, I 
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am proposing to raise the maximum al- 
lotment for funeral expenses to $1,250. 

When the price index maintained by 
the Bureau of Statistics rises at least 3 
percent and maintains or exceeds that 
rate for 3 consecutive months compen- 
sation beneficiaries are entitled to a cor- 
responding adjustment in monthly bene- 
fits under the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act. 

The bill adds 1 percent to that adjust- 
ment to account for the delay between 
the determination that the cost of living 
has advanced to or surpassed the 3-per- 
cent figure in reflection of this develop- 
ment in monthly checks. A similar provi- 
sion was enacted in Congress in 1969 for 
Civil Service employees. 

Agencies are now required to reim- 
burse the employees compensation fund 
for expenditures for compensation re- 
ceived by their employees. The practice 
is known as “charge back.” 

Federal agencies have complained 
that this practice requires inclusion of 
compensation costs in their budget re- 
quests, thereby creating additional bud- 
getary planning and execution prob- 
lems. Further, many agencies maintain 
and compare their records with the 
charges levied by the Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation thereby further 
creating administrative expenditures. 

The amendments rectify this situa- 
tion while eliminating the “charge 
back” procedure. (b) of this section 
would permit the Bureau to plan to 
spend for administrative matters when 
the ceiling of 6 percent of the annual 
authorized compensation benefits. The 
figure of 6 percent is considerably lower 
than the comparable expenditures in 
the private insurance field, yet it is be- 
lieved to be sufficiently high to permit 
flexibility. 

The present law limits the maximum 
level of benefits to surviving widows 
and widowers and children to 75 per- 
cent of the employee’s earnings. We 
have maintained this principle in the 
proposed legislation. At the same time, 
the percentage of salary payable has 
been generally raised by 10 percent and 
the division of benefits between a child 
or children and the surviving parent has 
been changed to provide more for the 
parent as the party responsible for the 
welfare of the children. 

With this background there follows a 
comparison of these benefits and those 
incorporated in the bill: 


[In percent] 


Present 
Survivors to 


Proposed 
total 


Widow or widower no child 

. Widow or widower 1 child 
Widow or widower 2 childre 

Child alone... _..-..-..--- 


DENDAN 


jolly dependent brother, sister, 
grandparent, or grandchild: 

2 or more wolly dependent brothers, 
sisters, grandparents, or grand- 


> 


11.1 or more partially dependent 
brother, sister, grandparent, or 
grandchild! 


— 


1 Compensation may not exceed 75 percent after payments to 
widow or widower and children, 
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The bill proposes to “make whole” the 
Federal worker who is disabled by a job 
related injury and later recovers to the 
point where he can resume Federal em- 
ployment. The philosophy of workman’s 
compensation involves a commitment by 
the employers that an employee disabled, 
because of conditions beyond their con- 
trol should receive financial and medical 
assistance to protect himself and his 
family. 

The Federal Employees Compensation 
Act Amendments of 1966 unintentionally 
excluded disabled employees of the Fed- 
eral Public Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works 
Projects Administration, and other New 
Deal agencies from receiving the auto- 
matic cost of living increases in compen- 
sation as provided by 8146-a. 

Consequently, neither these individ- 
uals nor their survivors have received an 
increase in their compensation programs 
since 1966. These neglected persons do 
not strictly. qualify as “Federal em- 
ployees” as defined under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act. However, 
it seems to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment would in fact assume responsibility 
for their welfare and safety when they 
were given employment in the depression 
era programs. 

The number of persons who would be 
affected by this provision may be no more 
than a few hundred. Nevertheless, I do 
believe that this minor adjustment to 
the law is needed and justified. 

There is another provision in this bill 
which can be called the “court crew” pro- 
vision. This provision appears relatively 
insignificant, but unless enacted a poten- 
tially valuable rehabilitative program 
cannot be expanded. 

California has been operating a “court 
crew” program for some time. Under this 
program, a judge sentences misdemean- 
ants to work out their fines and sen- 
tences in the Federal national forests. 
As a result, the Forest Service has had 
many dollars worth of cleanup, mainte- 
nance, and development done under the 
program. The major stumbling block is 
lack of coverage of the workers in the 
event of an injury while working on Fed- 
eral lands. This provision would further 
the implementation of this very valuable 
correctional rehabilitative program. 

Under current law widows lose their 
right to benefits upon remarriage. This 
provision works a hardship on the older 
widow who chooses to remarry, but may 
be inhibited from doing so because of the 
financial loss which would result from 
the remarriage. The civil service retire- 
ment law and the Social Security Act 
already have provisions which permit 
aged widows who remarry to continue 
drawing their widow's benefits. My 
amendment would permit widows who 
remarry after age 60 to continue drawing 
benefits. 

Employees who contract occupational 
diseases often have great difficulty in 
proving the work-related connection of 
the disease. H.R. 8771, my bill to 
strengthen State workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs provides authorization for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop a list of occupational 
diseases and to prescribe standards of 
proof for determining whether such di- 
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seases are related to employment. As I 
believe the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act should be a model law, I have 
incorporated a similar provision as an 
amendment to that act. 

A section-by-section analysis follows: 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT AMEND- 

MENTS 

Section 1: Redefines widower and amends 
Section 8101 to mean a husband living with 
or dependent for support on the decedents at 
the time of the spouses death or living apart 
for reasonable cause or because of the spouses 
desertion. 

Section 2: Amends Section 8103(a)(3) of 
the Act to permit Federal workers to use phy- 
sicians or medical facilities from a list ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 3: Amends Section 8104 to provide 
that partially disabled workers should, 
while undergoing vocational rehabilitation at 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor, be 
paid compensation at a rate of at least 80% 
of the compensation they would receive if 
totally disabled. 

Section 4: Amends Section 8107 of the Act 
to provide compensation for the loss of an 
internal or external organ or the permanent 
loss of use of a worker's back for not to exceed 
350 weeks of cempensation. 

Section 5: Amends Section 8110(a) (2) of 
the Act to allow an injured female worker 
to obtain the extra 814 % augmented com- 
pensation for dependents if she has a hus- 
band who is a member of the same house- 
hold, receiving regular contributions for his 
support, or if she has been ordered by a 
court to contribute to his support. 

Section 6: Amends Section 8111 of the Act 
by eliminating the maximum that may be 
paid services of an attendent as the Secretary 
considers necessary. 

(b) of this Section Increases maximum 
compensation for maintenance from $100 to 
$200. 

Section 7: Repeals Section 8113(b) which 
requires that the Secretary review an indi- 
viduals case when he reaches age 70 to deter- 
mine whether his wage-earning capacity has 
declined. 

Section 8: Amends Section 8116 of the Act 
to permit compensation payments regard- 
less of any veterans administration or mili- 
tary retirement or retainer pay which may 
have been authorized. 

No payment shall be made by reason of 
such amendment for any period prior to the 
date of enactment. 

Section 9: Amends section 8117 to provide 
that compensation shall not be paid for the 
first day of disability unless the disability 
exceeds 3 days. 

Section 10: Amends Section 8118 of the Act 
to authorize continuation of payment to an 
injured worker’s salary for no more than 90 
days at the applicable compensation rate. 

Section 11: Amends Section 8122 of the Act 
and provides that the Secretary may waive 
notice of injury and the time limit for filing 
a claim for compensation for disability if a 
claim is filed within 5 years after injury or 
death. 

Section 12: Sets the maximum funeral 
allowance at $1,250. 

Section 13a: Amends Section 8183. The 
present law limits the maximum level of 
benefits to surviving widows and widowers 
and children to 75% of the employee’s earn- 
ings. This maximum has been retained. The 
percentage of salary payable in families where 
the maximum is not applicable has been 
generally raised by 10% and the division of 
benefits between a child or children of the 
surviving widow has been changed to provide 
more for the parent as the party responsible 
for the welfare of the children. 

(b) provides that a widow or widower 
benefits shall not terminate if he remarries 
after age 60, 
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Section 14: Makes the Act applicable to 
certain prisoners while performing services 
in national forests. 

Section 15: Adds 1% to the present cost of 
living adjustment. 

Section 16: Repeals the “charge back” pro- 
vision of Section 8147 under which agencies 
are required to reimburse the Employees’ 
Compensation Fund for the amount of com- 
pensation paid to their employees. 

Section 17: Provides for the Secretary of 
HEW to establish a list of employment re- 
lated diseases and standards for determining 
whether the disability or death of an em- 
ployee from a disease sustained in the per- 
formance of duty. 

Section 18: This section preserves all civil 
service rights of workers who recover from 
disabling injuries. 

Section 19: This section makes appropriate 
changes in the table of contents. 

Section 20: Provides for cost-of-living in- 
creases for employees of certain New Deal 
agencies. 


STOCKTON HOTZE 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of business tomorrow, June 
30, Mr. Stockton Hotze will retire as 
an employee in the Sergeant at Arms 
Office of the House of Representatives. 

I have known Mr. Hotze for over 20 
years. For 15 years, Stockton has been a 
dedicated employee in the Sergeant at 
Arms Office. His experience has been a 
valuable asset to that Office. 

Members of the House will recall his 
friendly response and assistance when 
they had contact with him. He was an 
effective, efficient employee who was al- 
ways helpful to the Members. 

As I previously mentioned, I have 
known Stockton for 20 years, having had 
the pleasure of meeting him and his 
wife, Gladys, 5 years before he began 
his service on the Hill. I will miss seeing 
Stockton almost every day here in 
the Capitol, but I hope Mrs. Price and 
I will have the opportunity of retaining 
our long acquaintanceship with him and 
Gladys. 


CAMBODIA STULTIFIED BY 
COUNSEL OF ROCKS 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to share with my colleagues the 
following article from the front page of 
the ‘Denver Post. I hope they think seri- 
ously about the regime we are supporting 
in Cambodia. 

[From the Denver Post, Apr. 20, 1973] 
CAMBODIA STULTIFIED BY COUNSEL OF KOOKS 
(By Larry Green) 

PHNOM PENH,—Trying to make sense out 
of Cambodia is like trying to unscramble 
eggs. 

Lon Nol, the 59-year-old president, is a 
mystic advised by a staff of wizards, magi- 
cians, sorcerérs, soothsayers, astrologers and 
his brother, Lon Non, a ruthless brigadier 
general who is believed to influence policy 
totally. 

Two years ago, when Lon Nol suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage, U.S, Ambassador Emory 
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Swank reportedly described him as “a sick 
man, both physically and mentally.” 

The Cambodian president has turned more 
and more from conventional government ad- 
ministration toward the occult, carrying his 
beliefs in magic and fortune tellers to ex- 
tremes even for Cambodians, who use such 
things in their daily lives. 

Recently Lon Nol dispatched a wizard in a 
helicopter to sprinkle a ring of colored magic 
sand around the edge of Phnom Penh to pro- 
tect it from Communist attacks. The United 
States was sending B-52 bombers to do the 
same job at the same time. 

A few months ago he ordered a government 
committee formed to twist clumps of grass 
into miniature soldier-like shapes, part of 
the national mobilization effort to raise an 
army. The committee never met. 

Only a few weeks ago he fired his chief 
fortune teller when the seer failed to predict 
that a disgruntled air force captain would 
try to kill Lon Nol by bombing the presiden- 
tial residence. 

Yet another time, Lon Nol warned his 
country of the “Red rabbit plot.” He warned 
that Communist agents were buying up rab- 
bits, paying 30 and 40 times their normal 
market price, and training them to hop into 
military compounds with explosives strapped 
to their bodies. 

The president urged Cambodians to con- 
tact the police if strangers attempted to buy 
rabbits, offering exorbitant amounts for their 
purchase. 

“Everybody on his staff—all his advisers, 
the entire cabinet—knew there could be no 
such plot,” one Western diplomat said. “But 
nobody dared to tell him, so the warning 
went out on national television and radio 
and appeared in the government’s daily press 
communique.” 

Confusion and instability reign in politics 
and on both sides of the battlefront, 

Until the government and the Communist 
insurgents get their respective political 
houses in order, chances for what the United 
States and Cambodia want most—a nego- 
tiated cease-fire—appear remote. 

The first sign of movement on the part 
of the government came when Lon Nol an- 
nounced the resignation of his 15-member 
cabinet, something it is required by law to 
do every six months. 

Instead of reappointing the cabinet, Lon 
Nol, under what diplomatic sources described 
as “extreme American pressure,” said he 
would try to reorganize his government and 
attempt to broaden its base of support. 

All of this, however, will be largely mean- 
ingless, if Lon Nol refuses to relinqpish his 
virtually total hold on power an@ if he 
remains on the political scene, diplomatic 
observers here say. 

Lon Nol, once a hero for his role in lead- 
ing the happenstance coup that resulted in 
the ouster of the former ruler, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, has become increasingly iso- 
lated from the people since suffering a stroke 
two years ago. 

He has driven political opponents loyal to 
the Cambodian republic out of the govern- 
ment. 

Newspapers that angered him by criticiz- 
ing his government and his brother and by 
disclosing rampant corruption have been 
closed. Universities also are closed. 

Until now, at least, the presidential cabi- 
net has had virtually no authority under a 
constitution Lon Nol drafted. The country’s 
general assembly is nothing more than a rub- 
berstamp body. 

Sirik Matak, one of the founders of the 
three-year-old republic and a former prime 
minister and general, is under house arrest. 
His chief aide fled after surviving. an assassi- 
nation attempt and is in Paris with his 
family. 

In Tam, former interior minister, a de- 
feated presidential candidate and popular 
leader of the opposition Democratic party re- 
signed as the president's special adviser on 
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national reunification several weeks ago, 
charging he had been given no authority by 
Lon Nol. 

‘The insurgents aren’t in any better shape, 
from what is known of their internal affairs. 

They are reported to be divided between 
those who support deposed ruler Prince 
Sihanouk and those who oppose both his re- 
turn to power and the continuing rule of 
Lon Nol. 

After discussing Cambodia's political scene 
for a couple of hours, one diplomat said. “If 
Cambodia didn’t already exist, certainly there 
would be an author someday with an imagi- 
nation fertile and bizarre enough to create 
such a place. And then nobody would believe 
it. That is this country’s tragedy.” 


HON. KENNETH BELIEU 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to inelude ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu today resigns as Under 
Secretary of the Army and leaves Gov- 
ernment service after a career of superb 
service to the Nation. 

Ken’s personal courage in war time 
service to the Nation was unsurpassed. 
He participated in the epic Normandy 
landing and the Battle of the Bulge. His 
courage was recognized by the award of 
the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star, Purple Heart and Croix de 
Guerre. 

Ken BeLieu has served the Nation with 
highest distinction and dedication within 
the Department of Defense and as pro- 
fessional counsel to many committees 
of the Congress. He possesses an UNSUT- 
passed understanding of the operation of 
the executive and legislative branches 
of government. As Under Secretary of 
the Navy, and as Under Secretary of the 
Army, the position from which he re- 
tires today, his devotion to the American 
service man was a trademark of his 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, as a highly esteemed 
citizen-soldier, with a deep sense of in- 
tegrity, Ken played a key role in charting 
the Army’s course toward a peacetime 
posture. His genuime concern for the 
soldier and his abiding love for the 
Army as an institution were his hall- 
mark. He rose to a high level in the De- 
fense Establishment, yet never lost the 
human touch. His unusual appreciation 
for the role of all bramehes of govern- 
ment in the national security equation 
enabled Ken to labor suecessfully to 
enhance the atmosphere of understand- 
ing and confidence between the Army, 
other governmental agencies, the Con- 
gress, and the public. His contributions 
to improving the country’s defense pos- 
ture were truly significant. 

Mr. Speaker, Ken BeLieu is much ad- 
mired by the Honorable Carl Vinson, one 
of the great committee chairmen of all 
time. The late Mendel Rivers and the late 


Presidents of the United States, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and our highest 
ranking defense and military leaders. 
Ken played a leading role in keeping 
America stromg during these critical 
years. Ken has earned the admiration 
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and respect of the great leaders of Con- 
gress for more than 20 years. Ken has 
been all-American in his devoted and 
dedicated service and has the highest 
esteem of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. Mr. Speaker, I know my col- 
leagues join me today in wishing for Ken 
Belien and his wonderful wife every ceon- 
tinued success, many thanks and the very 
best always. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a brief 
sketch of the career of this illustrious 
American and dear friend. 

Kenneth E. BeLieu, Under Seeretary of the 
Army, was born im Portland, Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1914. He attended Roosevelt High 
School in Portland (’33) and the University 
of Oregon ('37) at Bugene, Oregon and sub- 
sequently the Harvard Business School Ad- 
vaneed Program: ('55) . 

Mr. BeLiew was sworn im as Under Seere- 
tary of the Army on 22 September 1971. 

In 1940, after three years of business in 
Portland, he volunteered for active duty as a 
Second Lieutenant in the Infantry. By 1945, 
he had participated in the Normandy Land- 
ing and campaigns in France, the Battle of 
the Bulge, Germany and Czechoslovakia, He 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, Purple Heart and 
Croix de Guerre. 

Following World War II, he served in vari- 
ous assignments with the Army in the War 
Department and Department of the Army 
General Staff. In 1950, during the Korean 
Conflict, he lost his left leg below the knee 
as a result of wounds received in combat. 
Upon his discharge from the hospital he was 
assigned to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army where he served as Executive Officer to 
two Secretaries of the Army before his retire- 
ment as a Colonel im 1955. 

From 1955 to 1960, BeLieu was a profes- 
sional staff member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the first Staff Director 
of the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sei- 
ences Committee and at the same time was 
Staff Director of the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

In February 1961, he was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Installations 
and Logistics. In February 1965, he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Navy. While 
in the Navy Mr. BeLieu was awarded the 
Navy's Distinguished Public Service Award. 
He returned to private life in July of 1965. 

ing the of July 1965 to January 
1969, Mr. BeLieu held positions as Executive 
Vice President, President and Member of the 
Board of the Leisure World Foundation, 
Laguna Beach, California; Member, Defense 
Science Board; Member of the Board of Ad- 
visers, Ryan Aeronautical Corporation and 
Continental Motors; and Member, Technical 
Advisory Board, RCA. 

On January 21, 1969 Mr. BeLieu was ap- 
pointed by President Nixon as Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for C al Rela- 
tions, the position he held until he was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. BeLieu and his family reside in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaves of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Vseysey, at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD), for tomorrow, on ae- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Bert (at the request of Mr. GER- 
Arp R. Forn), from 5 p.m. on June 28 
and the balance of the week, on aceount 
of official business. 

Mr. DANIELSON (at the request of Mr. 
O’Nem.), for today, on account of illness 
in family. 

Mr. BurGENER (at the request of Mr. 
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GERALD R. Ford), for the remainder of 
the week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Huwnearte, for 4:30 p.m., June 29, 
through June 30, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Lerman, for June 30, on account 
of illness in f A 

Mr. McPatt, for June 30 to July 18, 
1973, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By umanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Verses) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and imelude ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Brester for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hirxis for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hocan for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Anperson of Ilinois for 30 minutes, 


Mr. Kemp for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McC osxey for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mrezvrmvsxy) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annunzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Drinan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dices, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Apams, for 10 minutes, today. 

Ms. AszuG, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stark, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Briyexnam, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Leccett, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Marsunaca, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Boces, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Mappen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rostson of New York, to revise and 
extend his remarks at the conclusion of 
the remarks of Mr. RHODES, 

Mr. Gross immediately preceding vote 
on H.R. 9055. 

Mr. Srratrron and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Hourrrery and to include a news- 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Roncatto of New York. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 3 
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. ABDNOR. 

', MIzELL in five instances. 

. CARTER in five instances. 

. LATTA, 

. Hosmer in three instances. 
. BROTZMAN. 

', Burke of Florida. 

. Cronin in three instances. 

. Kemp in four instances. 

'. BAFALIS. 

Mr, Martin of North Carolina. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mezvinsky) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Murpry of New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. McFAatu. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. NIx. 

Mr. Watopre in eight instances. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. 

Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia in five instances. 

Mr. FAascELL in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Rem in three instances. 

Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. DE LUGO. 

Mr, Carney of Ohio in two instances. 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS. 

Mr. Byron in 10 instances. 

Mr. Dorn in three instances. 

Mr, Moss. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. LITTON. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 

Mr. Brasco in two instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 11. An act to grant the consent of the 
United States to the Arkansas River Basin 
compact, Arkansas-Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 343. An act relative to Federal primary 
elections and national conventions; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

8S. 969. An act relating to the constitutional 
rights of Indians; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1443. An act to authorize the furnishing 
of defense articles and services to foreign 
countries and international organizations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1776. An act to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1794. An act to amend section 308 of 
title 44, United States Code, relating to the 
disbursing officer, deputy disbursing officer, 
and certifying officers and employees of the 
Government Printing Office; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

S. 1795. An act to authorize the Public 
Printer to adopt an official Government Print- 
ing Office seal, and to designate employees 
to administer oaths; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

S. 1802. An act relating to certain authority 
of the Joint Committee on Printing; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 1884. An act to permit national banks 
to invest in agricultural credit corporations; 
to the Committee on Banking, and Currency. 
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S. 1904. An act to amend the Act of August 
4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide salary in- 
creases for members of the police force of 
the Library of Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

S. 1945. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, so as to authorize certain grape- 
fruit marketing orders which provide for an 
assessment against handlers for the purpose 
of financing a marketing promotion program 
to also provide for a credit against such 
assessment in the case of handlers who ex- 
pend directly for marketing promotion; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 2016. An act to amend the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act of 1970 to provide financial 
assistance to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 2079. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1808. An act to apportion funds for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways and to authorize funds in accord- 
ance with title 23, United States Code, for 
fiscal year 1974, and for other purposes; and 

S.1938. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1974. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5383. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard for the procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and construction 
of shore and offshore establishments, to au- 
thorize for bridge alterations, to authorize 
for the Coast Guard an end-year strength 
for active duty personnel, to authorize for 
the Coast Guard average military student 
loans, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7200. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act to revise certain eligibility 
conditions for annuities; to change the rail- 
road retirement tax rates; and to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to improve 
the procedures pertaining to certain rate 
adjustments for carriers subject to part I 
of the Act, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Saturday, June 30, 1973, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1089. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to promote more effec- 
tive management of certain related functions 
of the executive branch by reorganizing and 
consolidating those functions in a new De- 
partment of Energy and Natural Resources, 
by reorganizing and consolidating others in a 
new Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes (H. Doc. 
No. 93-119); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1090. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 4, 1973, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on the National 
Shoreline Study authorized by section 106 
of the River and Harbor Act approved August 
13, 1968, in five volumes, volume I (H. Doc. 
No. 93-121); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with il- 
lustrations. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

1091. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of the audit of financial statements of 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration (Department of Transportation) for 
the calendar year 1972, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
841 and 74 Stat. 101 (H. Doc. No. 93-120); to 
the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1092. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the progress and problems in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the school lunch 
program, Food and Nutrition Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1093. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a list 
of reports issued by the General Accounting 
Office in May 1973, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
1174; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BROOKS: Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Operations. A report on summary 
of proceedings and debate, a pilot study; 
(Rept. No. 93-356). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. PEPPER: Select Committee on Crime. 
A report on drugs in our schools; (Rept. No. 
93-357). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Select Committee on Crime, 
A report on street crime: Reduction through 
positive criminal justice responses; (Rept. 
No. 93-358). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8449. A bill to expand the 
national flood insurance program by sub- 
stantially increasing limits of coverage and 
total amount of insurance authorized to be 
outstanding and by requiring known flood- 
prone communities to participate in the pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; (Rept. No. 93— 
359). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5356. A bill to 
regulate interstate commerce to protect 
health and the environment from hazardous 
chemical substances; with amendment (Rept. 
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No. 93-360). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STRATTON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 8537; (Rept. No. 
93-361). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 9069. A bill to provide for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and reorganization of 
rail service in the Northeast; to establish 
the Northeast Transportation Commission, 
the Federal National Railway Association, 
and the Northeast Rail Corp., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BENITEZ (for himself, Mr. MEEDS, 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Mr. MHELsTosKI, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Moaxrey, Mr. Burron, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Tsompson of New Jersey, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. McCios- 
EY, Mr. Worrr, Mr. LEHMAN, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Ms. Aszuc, and Ms. 
JORDAN) : 

H.R. 9070. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of such funds as may be necessary 
to effectuate the transfer of all naval weap- 
ons range activities from the island of Cule- 
bra to the islands of Desecheo and Monito 
not later than July 1, 1975; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 9071. A bill to expand the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 9072. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide for more effectivé motor vehi- 
cle emission controls at high altitudes, and 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER (for himself, Mr. Lorr, 
Mr. Parris, Mr. Huser, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. Martın of North Carolina, Mr. 
SHUSTER, and Mr. TREEN) : 

H.R. 9073. A bill to deal with the current 
energy crisis amd the serious shortages of 
petroleum products facing the Nation and to 
authorize construction of the trans-Alaska 
pipeline; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

HR. 9074. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 9075. A bill to authorize the disposi- 
tion of office equipment and furnishings; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FRASER (for himself, Mr. 
Dices, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

ELR. 9076. A bill to amend the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to halt the 

tion of Rhodesian chrome and to re- 
store the United States to its position as a 
law-abiding member of the international 
community; to the Committee on Foreign 


Mr. Erceerc, Mr. GUDE, 
and Mr. YaTRon) : 

H.R. 9077. A bill to establish a comprehen- 
sive program of trade adjustment assistance, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr: FROEHLICH (for himself, Mr. 
ERLENBORN, Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. To- 
WELL of Nevada, Mr. Youns of 
ALASKA, and Mr. THOMSON of Wis- 
consin) : 

H.R. 9078. A bill to repeal the act termi- 
nating Federal supervision over the property 
and members of the Menominee Indian Tribe 
of Wisconsin as a federally recognized, sov- 
ereign Indian tribe; and to restore to the 
Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin those Federal 
services furnished to American Indians be- 
cause of their status as American Indians; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 9079. A bill to provide, in coopera- 
tion with the States, benefits to individuals 
who are totally disabled due to employment- 
related respiratory disease and to the sur- 
viving dependents of individuals whose 
death was due to such disease or who were 
totally disabled by such disease at the time 
of their deaths; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 9080. A bill to provide reduced re- 
tirement benefits for Members of Congress 
who remain in office after attaining 70 years 
of age; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 9081. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to remove the time 
limitation within which programs of edu- 
cation for veterans must be completed; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 9082. A bill to amend the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 to provide for the 
audit of certain Federal agencies by the 
Comptroller General; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

H.R. 9083. A bill to amend the Accounting 
and Auditing Act of 1950 to provide for the 
audit of the Federal Reserve System by the 
Comptroller General; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself, Mr. 
Bowen, and Mr. WOLFF): 

HR. 9084. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to relieve employers 
of 50 or less employees from the requirement 
of paying or depositing certain employment 
taxes more often than once each quarter; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 9085. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional educational benefits to Vietnam era 
veterans: to the Committee on Veterans” 
Affairs. 

H.R. 9086. A bill to establish a task force 
within the Veterans’ Administration to ad- 
vise and assist in connection with, to consult 
on, and to coordinate all programs pertain- 
ing to veterans of the Vietnam era; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIS: 

E.R. 9087. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 9088. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to strengthen and im- 
prove the private retirement system, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 9089. A bill to establish a Federal 
Amateur Sports Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Horton) (by request): 

H.R. 9090. A bill to promote more effective 
managements of certain related functions of 
the executive branch by reorganizing and 
consolidating those functions in a new De- 
partment of Energy and Natural Resources, 
by reorganizing and consolidating others in 
a new Energy Research and Development Ad- 
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ministration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 9091. A bill to revise and restate cer- 
tain functions and duties of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself, Mr. 
MARAZITI, and Mr. DOMINICK V. 
DANIELS) : 

H.R. 9092. A bill to extend benefits under 
8191 of title 5, United States Code, to law 
enforcement officers and firemen not em- 
ployed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in line of duty; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LITTON: 

H.R. 9093. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restrict the au- 
thority for inspection of income tax returns 
by Federal agencies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’HARA (for himself, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr, DEL Clawson, Mr. 
Dononvuz, Mr. Hawkins, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, 
Mr. STEELE, Mr, Warre, Mr. CHARLES 
H. Wilson of California, and Mr. 
Wotrr): 

H.R. 9094. A bill to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act in order to provide that States 
may not have less strict standards with re- 
spect to marketing, labeling, packaging, and 
ingredient requirements than those made 
under the Federal Meat Inspection Act; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OWENS (for himself, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. REES, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. Burton, Mr. GUNTER, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
and Mr. RATLSBACK) : 

H.R. 9095. A bill to promote and enhance 
interstate and foreign commerce in recyclab:o 
and recycled materials; to encourage the 
utilization of reclaimable pestconsumer 
waste materials; to encourage conservation of 
our precious energy reserves and natural re- 
sources through effective recycling; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Carney of Ohio, Mrs, CHISHOLM, 
Mr. CLAY, Mrs. Contins of Dlinois, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr, Dominick V. 
DANIELS, Mr. DRINAN, Mr, EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. Fraser, Mr. FUL- 
TON, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Koc, Mr. Mottoman, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Mur- 
PHY of New York): 

H.R. 9096. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in order to authorize free- 
or reduced-rate transportation to handi- 
capped persons and persons who are 65 years 
of age or older, to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to authorize free- or reduced-rate 
transportation for persons who are 65 years 
of age or older, and to provide new and im- 
proved transportation programs for the 
handicapped and the elderly; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mr. 
Murray of Illinois, Mr. Nix, Mr, PEP- 
PER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Rem, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
Ror, Mr. Sanpanes, Mr. Srarx, Mr. 
‘Trernan, Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON of 
California, Mr. Won Par, and Mr. 
YVarron ): 

H.R. 9097. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to authorize 
free- or reduced-rate transportation to 
handicapped persons and persons who are 65 
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years of age or older, to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to authorize free- or 
reduced-rate transportation for persons who 
are 65 years of age or older, and to provide 
new and improved transportation programs 
for the handicapped and the elderly; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

ELR. 9098. A bill to authorize payments to 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority for the construction of certain fa- 
cilities to make the subway and rapid rail 
transit system operated by such authority 
accessible to physically handicapped individ- 
uals; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 9099. A bill to establish within the 
Peace Corps a special program to be known 
as the Vietnam assistance volunteers pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 9100. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Preven- 
tion, Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act and 
other related acts to concentrate the re- 
sources of the Nation against the problem of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9101. A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
on certain Vietnamese children and to pro- 
vide for the adoption of such children by 
American families; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 9102. A bill to amend chapters 2 and 
21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that individuals 65 years of age or 
over who are eligible for or receiving social 
security benefits (and employers, with re- 
spect to such individuals) shall be exempt 
from payment of social security taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 9103. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow’s 
or widower’s insurance benefit equal to 100 
percent of the deceased worker's primary in- 
surance amount shall be payable at age 62 
rather than only at age 65; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 9104. A bill to amend section 101(1) 
(2) of the Tax Reform Act of 1969; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SYMMS (for himself and Mr. 
HAnseEN of Idaho): 

H.R. 9105. A bill to declare that certain 
federally owned lands shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the Kootenai 
Tribe of Idaho, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 9106. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a mainland headquarters for the 
Channel Island National Monument in the 
State of California and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WALDIE (for himself, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Wiison of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Moaxiey, Mr. Hocan, and 
Mr. Hrs): 

H.R.9107. A bill to provide increases in 
certain annuities payable under chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 9108. A bill to provide for the conser- 
vation of fuel by prohibiting the introduc- 
tion, or the manufacture, production, or im- 
portation for introduction, into interstate 
commerce of any new passenger automobile 
which weighs 3,500 pounds or more, and by 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to impose on any such automobile with a 
weight under 3,500 pounds an excise tax at 
a rate proportionate to such weight; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Ms. ABZUG: 

H.R. 9109. A bill to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunity by executive agencies 
of the US. Government for persons unable 
to work standard working hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BapILLo, Mr. BELL, Mrs. 
Boccs, Ms. BURKE of California, Mr. 
Bo.anp, Mr. BrapeMas, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. CEDERBERG, Ms. 
CHISHOLM, Ms. Cotiins of Illinois, 
Mr. CONTE, Mr. Conyers, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. DoMINICK V. DANIELS, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Drecs, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. Frs, Mr. 
FLoweErs, Mr. Wrram D. Forp, Mr. 
Fraser and Mr. Gaypos): 

H.R. 9110. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of sex or marital status in the 
granting of credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Ms, ABZUG (for herself, Mr. GIB- 
Bons, Mr. GONZALEZ, Ms. Grasso, Mr. 
Gups, Mrs. Hansen of Washington, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. McCioskry, Mr. MEEps, 
Mr. MELCHER, Ms. MINk, Mr. 
MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, Mr. Moss, Mr. MurPHY of New 
York, Mr. Nix, Mr, O'Hara and Mr. 
OWENS): 

H.R. 9111. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of sex or marital status in the 
granting of credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Ms. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. PEP- 
PER, Mr, PIKE, Mr. PODELL, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rem, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. Ror, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RousH, 
Mr. Roypat, Mr. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Srupps, 
Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. WaLpre, Mr. WOLFF, 
and Mr. Won Pat): 

H.R. 9112. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of sex or marital status in the 
granting of credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 9113. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election cam- 
paign activities and to provide public fi- 
nancing for such campaigns; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for himself, Mr, 
ARMSTRONG, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr, 
BLACKBURN, Mr. BURGENER, Mr. BUT- 
LER, Mr. COHEN, Mr. COLLINS of 
Texas, Mr. CONLAN, Mr. DANIELSON, 
Mr. DE Luco, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
EscH, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
FROEHLICH, Mr. GILMAN, Mrs. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mrs. Horr, Mr. HUBER, Mr. HUDNUT, 
Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. Manican, and Mr. MOAKLEY) : 

H.R. 9114. A bill to deauthorize perma- 
nently the recently halted Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BAFALIS (for nimself, Mr. MAL- 
LARY, Mr. MARAZITI, Mr. MARTIN of 
North Carolina, Mr. MOORHEAD of 
California, Mr. OBEY, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
Mr. Owens, Mr. Parris, Mr, REES, 
Mr. REGULA, Mr. Rrecte, Mr. RON- 
CALLO of New York, Mr. Sarasin, 
Mr. Soup, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. Sym™s, Mr, TAY- 
tor of Missouri, Mr. TOWELL of Ne- 
vada, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Wison of California, Mr. Younc 
of Alaska, Mr, Youne of Illinois, and 
Mr. Youna of South Carolina) : 

H.R. 9115. A bill to deauthorize per- 
manently the recently halted Cross-Plorida 
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Barg Canal; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. BURKE of California: 

H.R. 9116. A bill to provide increased em- 
ployment opportunity by executive agencies 
of the U.S. Government for persons unable 
to work standard working hours, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. COLLINS of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr, ARCHER, Mr, BROTZMAN, Mr. 
CONLAN, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HrnsHAw, 
Mr. LUJAN, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr. 
Mooruneap of California, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. STEELMAN, Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 
zona, Mr. ToweLt of Nevada, and 
Mr. Bos WILSON): 

H.R. 9117. A bill to authorize financial as- 
sistance for service, employment, and re- 
development (SER) centers; to the Commit- 
tee on Education ~nd Labor. 

By Mr. DOMINICK V. DANIELS: 

H.R. 9118. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
subpart G of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to compensation “or work injuries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 9119. A bill to improve the conduct 
and regulation of Federal election campaign 
activities and to provide public financing for 
such campaigns; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 9120. A bill to regulate interstate 
commerce by providing for uniform and full 
disclosure of certain information with respect 
to the sale of dwellings for occupancy by not 
more than four families in order to promote 
sound and effective price competition and to 
prohiibt unfair and deceptive sales and other 
anticompetitive practices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
Bapitto, Mr. Brown of California, 
Mr, Parris, Mr. Sarasin, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, Mr, STARK, and Mr. WHITE- 
HURST) : 

H.R. 9121. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohiibt the sale or 
purchase for slaughter of pregnant mares and 
mares with foals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
HELSTOSKI) : 

H.R. 9122. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish independent 
boards to review the discharges and dismis- 
sals of servicemen who served during the 
Vietnam era, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 9123. A bill to amend chapter 49 of 
title 10, United States Code, to prohibit the 
inclusion of certain information on discharge 
certificates, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Ms, 
HOLTZMAN) : 

H.R. 9124. A bill to establish in the Public 
Health Service an institute for research on 
dysautonomia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. Burton, Mr. Cor- 
MAN, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
GupeE, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, and Mr. Won PAT): 

H.R. 9125. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to prescribe 
radiation standards for, and conduct regular 
inspections of, diagnostic and other X-ray 
systems; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. BURTON, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr, Moaktey, Mr. PODELE, Mr, 
ROSENTHAL, and Mr. Won PAT): 
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H.R. 9126. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Services Act to provide for the pro- 
tection of the public health from unneces- 
sary medical exposure to ionizing radiation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
Burton): 

H.R. 9127. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to the 
waiver of certain grounds for exclusion and 
deportation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 9128. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract 
for hospital care and medical services for 
veterans with service-connected disabilities; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARAZITI: 

H.R. 9129. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide penalties for 
the murder, manslaughter, or attempted 
murder or manslaughter of Federal law en- 
forcement officers, members of federally as- 
sisted law enforcement agencies and Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr MELCHER (for himself, Mr. 
Roncatro of Wyoming, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. Taytor of 
North Carolina, Mr. RUNNELS, Mr. 
Youne of Alaska, Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona, Mr. KazEN, Mr. WON 
Pat, Mr, Vicoriro, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. 
TowELL of Nevada, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
Jones of Oklahoma, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. LUJAN, Mr. Marrin of North 
Carolina, Mr. KETCHUM, and Mr. 
CRONIN): 

H.R. 9130. A bill to amend section 28 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and to au- 
thorize a trans-Alaska oil and gas pipeline, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 9131, A bill to provide for the con- 
servation protection and propagation of spe- 
cies or subspecies of fish and wildlife that 
are threatened with extinction or likely 
within the foreseeable future to become 
threatened with extinction, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'NEILL (for himself, Mr. 
Drinan, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. CRONIN, 
Ms. Grasso, Mr. COTTER, Mr, BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Kyros, Mr? 
HARRINGTON, Mr. MoOaKLey, Mr. 
TIERNAN, Mr. COHEN, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. SARASIN, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Ms, HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. STEELE, Mr. MACDONALD, 
and Mr. Srupps) : 

H.R. 9132. A bill to create a Marine Re- 
sources Conservation and Development 
Fund, to provide for the distribution of 
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Tevenues from outer Continental Shelf 
lands; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. CRO- 
NIN, Mr. GuNTER, Mr. Martin of 
North Carolina, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
THORNTON, and Mr. WINN): 

H.R. 9133. A bill to authorize the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to designate cer- 
tain institutions of higher education as na- 
tional energy research centers; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 9134. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: 

H.R. 9135, A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of surface coal mining for the 
conservation, acquisition, and reclamation of 
surface areas affected by the coal mining 
activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mr. COHEN, Mr. FORSYTHE, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. ROONEY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CRONIN, 
Mr. De Luco; Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mrs. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mrs. HECK- 
LER Of Massachusetts, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. LEHMAN, and Mr. 
LENT): 

H.R. 9136. A bill to extend on an interim 
basis the jurisdiction of the United States 
over certain ocean areas and fish in order to 
protect the domestic fishing industry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. MAc- 
DONALD, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. REES, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. Rose, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
TERNAN, Mr. WHITEHURST, and Mr., 
Won Pat): 

H.R. 9137. A bill to extend on an interim 
basis the jurisdiction of the United States 
over certain ocean areas and fish in order to 
protect the domestic fishing industry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, YOUNG of South Carolina: 

H.R. 9138. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for emergency allotment lease and trans- 
fer of certain tobacco allotments or quotas 
in disaster areas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

H.R. 9139. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore the survivor annuities 
of certain remarried spouses whose remar- 
riages have terminated, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 9140. A bill to divorce the businesses 
of production, refining, and transporting of 
petroleum products from that of marketing 
petroleum products; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 9141. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to prescribe regulations 
governing the humane treatment of animais 
transported in air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHOUP: 

H.R. 9142. A bill to restore, support, and 
maintain modern, efficient, rail service in the 
Northeast region of the United States, to 
designate & system of essential rail lines in 
the Northeast region, to provide financial 
assistance to rail carriers in the Northeast 
region, to improve competitive equity among 
surface transportation modes, to improve the 
process of Government regulation and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

H.J. Res, 649. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
in commemoration of Guglielmo Marconi; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DRINAN (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. Green of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. OWENS, 
Mr. PowELL, Mr. RIEGLE, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. TrERNAN, Mr. YounG 
of Georgia and Mr, KASTENMEIER) : 

H.J. Res. 650. Joint. resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age require- 
ments for membership in the Houses of 
Congress; to the Committee on the. Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.J. Res. 651, Joint resolution relating to 
the taking of the 1974 Census of. Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.J. Res. 652.. Joint resolution designat- 
ing certain election days as legal public 
holidays, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H. Con. Res. 261. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that a 
moratorium be declared on any further 
abandonment of rail services or facilities 
within the rural nonmetropolitan regions of 
the United States until such time that ap- 
propriate investigations can be conducted 
to determine what might be done to con- 
tinue such service where it is determined 
to be essential to the continued growth and 
development of communities and industries 
located within such regions. This mora- 
torium shall remain in effect until at least 
June 30, 1974; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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FRANK KELLOGG RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 
Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Francis L. Kellogg, Spe- 


cial Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for Refugee and Migration Affairs, was 


awarded the medallion of the Hebrew 
University. 3 

This presentation was made in recog- 
nition of his work in helping Russian 
Jews during their trip from the Soviet 
Union to Israel. 

I also believe that Frank Kellogg 
deserves recognition for the help he gave 
me in getting the funds appropriated by 
Congress to help resettle Russian Jews in 
Israel released and turned over to the 
agencies which work with the emigrants. 


At this time I enter into the RECORD 
Mr. Kellogg’s acceptance speech: 
REMARKS MADE BY THE HONORABLE 

L. KELLOGG 

Excellencies, President Harman, Distin- 
guished Faculty and Staff, Friends new and 
old: I am pleased and honored to accept this 
award, the Medallion of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. 

But, Mr. President, in accepting it, I receive 
it not for myself but for the American people. 
Our nation, like yours, has a time-honored 
tradition of concern for immigrants and 
refugees. Since our earliest history refugees 
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and migrants have been welcomed to our 
shores, as Thomas Jefferson said, “to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty.” 

The American people respond to humani- 
tarian causes quickly and compassionately. 
Annually they give over $600,000,000 to the 
voluntary agencies of their choice for good 
works overseas—more than two dollars for 
every one dollar of additional help provided 
refugees by our Government. 

Mr. President, I accept this award, too, on 
behalf of the United States Congress and in 
particular of Senator Javits and Muskie and 
Congressmen Bingham and Halpern, for they 
led the way in providing the material assist- 
ance that represents the will and the desire 
of the people of America to help in the task 
of giving Soviet refugees a new life in a new 
country. 

And finally, Mr. President, I accept the 
Medallion on behalf of Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, who so often has expressed 
his concern for the plight of refugees wher- 
ever they may be and his belief, the belief 
of free people throughout the world, that 
no man should be born without the right of 
freedom of movement. 

May I also mention the members of my 
own staff at the Department of State, who 
labor long and diligently in the interest of 
refugees. 

While we recognize the importance of feed- 
ing and clothing the hungry—providing med- 
icine and shelter to the needy—these I might 
add are not the accomplishments of my of- 
fice of which I am proud. Significant and 
measurable progress has been made during 
my years of tenure with regard to: 

The principle of freedom of movement. 

The inalienable rights of refugees as ex- 
pressed in the Protocol and Convention on 
the Status of Refugees. 

The right of asylum—what the French 
call nonrefoulment—assurance that a refu- 
gee will not be forced to return to his coun- 
try at the risk of his life. 

And the Travel Document which assures 
a refugee safe travel abroad and a safe re- 
turn to his new country. 

These are the milestones of which I per- 
sonally am most proud. 

And now I have a confession and a pledge 
to make to you. On the morning after my 
arrival in your country I was interviewed 
on your radio and under the pressure of 
time—as the hands of the studio clock moved 
inexorably onwards—and with so much to 
say, I spoke of your country as “small.” 

Size as measured by metes and bounds, 
by square meters, by acres or miles is but 
one measure of the scope of a country. In 
the days that followed by arrival here I have 
seen more significant dimensions: 

The concern and compassion with which 
your people receive the many newcomers 
from overseas; 

The warmth and welcome you offer them; 

The respect they are given; 

And many other things. 

Last night still another dimension—your 
great Philharmonic Orchestra with its talent 
equal to any, and with musicians from Rus- 
sia playing alongside their new countrymen. 

And the breathtaking Weizmann Institute 
with its research laboratories and library. 

And now this great and justly famed in- 
stitution of learning, the Hebrew University, 
and its coveted Medallion. 

And so I pledge I shall never again refer 
to your country as “small.” 


FRANK BATTAGLIA 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is a little 
hard to comprehend that within a few 
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days the House of Representatives will 
find itself without the valuable services 
of Frank Battaglia who, for 30 years, 
has served the House so faithfully as an 
Official Reporter. 

Frank now is dean of the Official Re- 
porters corps. It is through his efforts 
and the efforts of his colleagues that the 
amazing job of preparing transcripts for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is carried out 
with such speed and accuracy. I ques- 
tion that any of us adequately appreci- 
ates the truly excellent work which this 
dedicated group accomplishes for the 
Congress. Over the years, I have marveled 
again and again at the manner in which 
they manage to record verbatim the 
words uttered in the often confusing at- 
mosphere of this Chamber. 

Frank Battaglia came to us well pre- 
pared for his work. He studied shorthand 
at DeWitt Clinton High School in his 
native New York City. He later used his 
skill in several positions while attending 
night school. Working his way through 
City College of New York and Fordham 
Law School, he then worked as a free- 
lance shorthand reporter in almost every 
court in New York City. 

Arriving in Washington where he had 
heard there was an acute shortage of 
shorthand reporters, he worked for vari- 
ous Federal agencies and later became a 
specialist at reporting committee hear- 
ings. 

Named an Official Reporter of De- 
bates in 1943, Frank came to us through 
recognition of his capabilities by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and he has been here ever 
since. 

Now he is retiring after 30 years and 
he will be missed. All of us who have 
known and admired him over the years 
wish him good luck and good health in 
his retirement and we take solace in the 
fact that those Official Reporters who re- 
main with us have had Frank Battaglia 
as their mentor, teacher, and example. 


LETTER TO BE READ ON CAPITOL 
STEPS 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I received a letter from the 
Honorable D. B. Xuan Minh, first vice 
president of the House of Representa- 
tives in South Vietnam. I feel my re- 
sponse is self-explanatory. 

Today I submitted this same letter to 
the Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom to be read at their 
rally held this noon on the steps of the 
Capitol. I wish to submit it to the Recorp 
now: 

The Honorable D. B. Xuan Minh: I regret 
that I cannot accept the spirit or substance of 
your recent letter. You speak of “freedom” 
when your country has been a stage for the 
world showing kidnapping, ‘mprisonment, 
and torture. The leaders of the opposition 
parties are nowhere visible, Your “democ- 
racy’ seems to have no more credibility 
than its paper claims of civil rights and lib- 
erties for all. 

Can you dispute that in January 1973, 
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Deputy Ho Ngoc Nhuan of your National As- 
sembly disclosed a new version of what we 
knew previously as Operation Phoenix? Is it 
not true that under this plan anyone with 
allegiances to the opposition is subject to ar- 
rest and indefinite imprisonment? 

There is widespread belief in this country 
that our own civilian advisors are now Sery- 
ing as counsel to the National Police Special 
Branch in Saigon, or to the Provincial Inter- 
rogation Centers. Can you deny the truth of 
this rumor? 

This prevailing philosophy which denies all 
civil liberties is only one aspect of your gov- 
ernment that I distrust. Far more serious, I 
believe, is your utter disregard for the hu- 
mane priorities of all other “free societies.” 
War orphans in South Vietnam number in 
the hundreds of thousands, possibly millions, 
and adequate care is visibly lacking. Much of 
your population is now one of refugees and 
yet no viable planning has been developed 
for their support. 

The vast amount of American foreign aid 
you receive does not go to the support of 
these people so critically in need of assist- 
ance. We subsidize, instead, your military 
needs and the social habits of your govern- 
ment officials. Such a blatant disregard for 
basic humanitarianism is totally unaccept- 
able. 

You may be certain that I will do all within 
my power to see that all future American aid 
to your country is suspended. I cannot, un- 
der any circumstances, see the justification 
for such misuse of desperately needed dol- 
lars. This money must be used for the sup- 
port of those oppressed people in our own 
country and in Vietnam, who must depend 
on their fellow man for a: istance. You do 
not provide this assistance. 

Any American dollars spent abroad must 
be spent for the good of people most sorely 
in need. I believe that many thousands of 
the people of your country fit this category. 
Until all the world can witness that they are 
truly being rehabilitated you should not be 
permitted the luxury of misappropriating 
and abusing our aid. 


REBORN TAVERN 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 20th 
century has been a period of advance- 
ment and progress in nearly all phases of 
life, however, we have sometimes ne- 
glected to preserve many of our histori- 
cal structures, Mr. John Giannetti of 
Bladensburg, Md., is one person who has 
shown the insight in preserving our link 
to the past. 

The following article gives a brief ac- 
count of the Indian Queen Tavern, which 
Mr. Giannetti has bought and is plan- 
ning to restore to its original state. This 
inn has had such famous people as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and many others, pass 
through its doors. 

I am pleased to hear that the Indian 
Queen Tavern will once again stand in 
its old style and I recommend the follow- 
ing article to all of my coleagues and 
others interested in the preservation of 
the past: 

REBORN TAVERN 
(By Rosemary Donihi) 

For a sad some of us girls, once the sleigh 
ride’s started, it’s downhill all the way! So 
it seemed for the “Indian Queen” until a tall, 
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dark and adequately handsome young man 
stepped in to save her. 

Now the ancient inn popularly called the 
George Washington House on old Route One 
in historic Bladensburg is being readied for 
a brilliant new future and John Giannetti, 
the architectural sculptor who snatched her 
from imminent demolition by a fast-beef 
franchiser, finds his off-time divided between 
boning up on the anatomy of an authentic 
restoration and trying to find the money to 
pay for it. He didn’t offer as much as the 
franchiser, but Florence Morgan, whose fam- 
ily had owned the tavern for 27 years, ac- 
cepted his bid anyway. Giannetti is instiga- 
tor, author and now chairman of the Prince 
Georges Jaycees’ Indian Queen Tavern Proj- 
ect to make it a county historical museum. 

The Indian Queen was not just another 
hostelry and John Giannetti is not Just an- 
other likely young man. He is the descendant 
of generations of Florentine craftsmen 
whose regard for tradition is bred in the 
bone. 

“In our business, we use the same kinds 
of tools, the same materials, the same fixi- 
tives that my father’s father and his fore- 
fathers used two, three or more hundreds 
of years ago.” (A friend insists that the 
weathered legend “Giannetti” is etched just 
beneath the magic name of Michelangelo on 
a statue in Florence.) 

As for the Indian Queen, she’s what re- 
mains of the Favorite of the Famous; she 
was the finest tavern in town in what was 
then the second biggest, boomingest com- 
mercial center on the whole Eastern sea- 
board, 

Annapolis was the political capital of the 
Maryland province and Upper Marlborough 
with its fine legitimate theater, race track 
and polite society was the social and cultural 
center but Bladensburg, at the time of the 
American Revolution, handled in its 40-foot 
harbor a larger ocean tonnage than any 


other port in the colonies with the sole ex- 
ception of Yorktown, Va. Great English and 
Scotch factors maintained their own local 
representatives; shipyards and “rope walks” 
clustered dockside. 


The Indian Queen, established c. 1760 (the 
1732 on her chimney is suspect) by an im- 
migrant Swiss hotelier, and set advantage- 
ously just up from the town’s Publik Land- 
ing where a monumental Peace Cross now 
stands, was smack-dab on the main north- 
south post road from Alexandria to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. The Inn, more spa- 
cious than most in the period, became as the 
stage lines flourished the Bladensburg coach- 
ing house and relay station of distinction. 

In 1774 George Washington, Patrick Henry 
and other delegates found lodgings here en 
route to the first Continental Congress, and 
Washington stopped again in 1790 “breaking 
the journey that was to end in agreement 
on a National Capital.” Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and John C. 
Calhoun were other ranking guests. 

As the Anacostia River silted in, the great 
days of Bladensburg shipping ended but the 
important people kept coming to the now 
rather raffish town on the outskirts of the 
new Federal City. They utilized its slave 
market, its race track, its dueling ground 
and its foremost inn. 

After the Battle of Yorktown, Rochambeau 
and his men, en route to Boston, had tarried 
two days to enjoy the pleasures of Bladens- 
burg. In the War of 1812, British troops, 
caught in the Battle of Bladensburg, en 
route to fire the White House, found it com- 
fortable to set up gun emplacements almost 
immediately behind the Indian Queen. 

Naval hero, Stephen Decatur, came there 
to rest the night before he arose to be run 
through at the next day’s dawning by Com- 
modore James Barron on what the natives 
called “the dark and bloody ground.” 

In 1894, Jacob Coxey’s dusty “army” of 
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federal jobseekers, on being routed out of 
Washington, were tented in at the rear of 
the tavern. The “general” charged curiosity- 
seekers one dollar admittance. 

The river rose, the army scattered, the 
stage lines were long halted and the town 
and the tavern went into a decline which 
lasted more than a century. In 1940, the 
Bladensburg population was less than 400 
persons. The Indian Queen was growing older 
and apparently infirm. 

Yet John Giannetti admired her from afar. 
“When I was a little boy and wanted to go 
bicycling, my mother told me to notice the 
tavern—that George Washington, the father 
of our country, had stopped there. So I'd go 
out of my way just to look at it. I'd think 
about how it used to be and that I'd do 
something about fixing it up if I ever got the 
chance.” 

When Giannetti was elected president of 
the Prince Georges Jaycees for 1971-72, he 
seized the opportunity. “I decided I would 
if I could, make the Indian Queen Tavern 
my project; developers wanted to demolish 
her to make way for a roast beef sandwich 
shop. I wanted us to buy it and fix it up 
and make it a kind of present to the county. 
I also wanted the people to know the accu- 
rate story about the Battle of Bladensburg 
which some people like to call the ‘Bladens- 
burg Races.’ A lot of brave men died that 
day. I determined that while I was in office 
I would see what I could do.” 

The second generation American, who at- 
tributes his passion for American history to 
the dual influences of Verne E. Chatelain, 
history professor emeritus at the University 
of Maryland (from which Giannetti grad- 
uated on a football scholarship) and a for- 
mer Marine Corps C.O. who required that 
his young officers read and report history, did 
very well. 

After a year of ways and means meetings, 
his fellow Jaycees voted the night before 
Giannetti went out of office, to buy the tav- 
ern, make him chairman of the Indian Queen 
Tavern Project and also president of the 
greater Prince Georges County Council of 
Jaycees. It's working fine. Giannetti is widely 
attending preservation meetings, giving 
speeches, encouraging other groups to enter 
into the project which the Jaycees envisions 
as a museum to house memorabilia of his- 
tory-rich Prince Georges County and also 
as a meeting place of their own. 

Architects are drawing plans, archeologists 
from the University of Maryland are sifting 
through shard and volunteers, old and young 
are variously banding together to raise 
money for the restoration. Special bene- 
factors haye been the Southern Maryland 
Antique Arts Association and the Topping 
Castle Chapter, DAR. 

Vandals last spring broke all remnants 
of the inn’s old glass but the original plaster 
construction is so sturdy that a fire last 
spring was contained within the rooms where 
it was started. Architects report it is still 
structurally “sound.” 

Truth to tell, the Indian Queen looks every 
one of her checkered years. Her steps are sag- 
ging, some portions of her faithful plaster 
finally are falling; a shiny grass-green Vic- 
torian “mantle” masking the fireplace in her 
right public room is a horror and her front 
porch is plumb stove in. But the best cham- 
ber upstairs where Washington bedded, still 
boasts its own fireplace and at dusk, in the 
shadows, the ghosts of Washington and Pa- 
trick Henry and Thomas Jefferson are imag- 
inable in her halls. She is expected to be re- 
stored to her blooming best by bi-centennial 
time. 

As for the Giannettis—the next generation 
of cratfsmen is rallying ‘round, For the last 
several Saturdays, John’s two sons, John Jr., 
8, and Gregory, 4, have come to the studio 
to work with their father, their uncle, and 
76-year-old Gregory, their grandfather. 
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"They're getting,” says their father, “the 
feeling of the plaster and I can tell you that 
after you once get your hands into it, it’s 
very hard to ever really get them out.” 


PEABODY, KANS., GAZETTE-HER- 
ALD OBSERVES 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
weekly newspaper in America is a unique 
and important institution serving com- 
munities, large and small. One of the 
outstanding weekly newspapers in Kan- 
sas is the Peabody, Kans., Gazette- 
Herald which is published by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. V. Krause. 

The Gazette-Herald has just observed 
its 100th birthday, and it is a privilege 
for me to take note of this anniversary 
and to congratulate the editors and the 
paper for their long record of community 
service. 

Bill Krause is one of the outstanding 
editorial writers of Kansas. He provides 
his readers with a candid, humorous, 
and intelligent approach to local, State, 
and national issues. At the same time the 
news columns of the paper provide a 
wide range of information which is help- 
ful to all who subscribe. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the 100th anniversary 
issue of the Gazette-Herald: 

Happy BIRTHDAY TO Us 


This week the Gazette-Herald is celebrat- 
ing its 100th Anniversary. What can you say 
on such an important occasion. 

People who live to be 100 are supposed to 
have some words of wisdom for the young 
folks on how to live a long life and enjoy 
it. Not too many newspapers care to get 
advice on how to grow old gracefully from 
other newspapers, however. 

Actually, the Gazette-Herald has prob- 
ably never been younger than it is today. 
As we begin our second century, the old 
Gazette-Herald is in fine fettle, thank you, 
and raring to keep right on going for at least 
another 100 years. 

The Gazette-Herald has published about 
5200 issues—actually quite a few more, since 
once there were two papers instead of only 
one. It has printed about one-hundred mil- 
lion words of news and information about 
Peabody and the surrounding area. We have 
recorded thousands of births and deaths, 
marriages and engagements, businesses start- 
ing and dying, people coming, going, collid- 
ing, helping each other, fighting with each 
other. The Gazette-Herald has recorded cele- 
brations and disasters, floods and train 
wrecks. Put all of the information of that 
100 years in book form and it would fill a 
very large library. 

We sort of kept this anniversary a bit of 
a secret until this week. We were afraid that 
someone would get up a testimonial dinner 
for the publisher and embarrass him, or 
maybe folks would be hauling in cakes cov- 
ered with rich frosting and candles, or 
maybe Jack Whisler would even organize 
a parade in our honor. Not feeling deserving 
of such notice, we just quietly got this edi- 
tion ready and here it is. 
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Seriously, it has been something of a 
pleasure to serve the community in pub- 
lishing this newspaper for nearly a fifth of 
the years of its existence. If the Lord wills 
it, and the federal government doesn’t suc- 
ceed in their efforts to run us out of busi- 
ness, we'll be here for a few more years. 

Wonder what Messrs. Church and Morgan 
would think if they could see us today. Hope 
they would be proud. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received a copy of a most moving open 
letter from the California Association of 
Retired Persons, to President Nixon. Al- 
though it was written in February, it has 
proved to be prophetic. At the White 
House it received as little attention as 
the needs of older people usually receive 
from this administration. But it is worth 
sharing, in the hope that senior groups 
everywhere will continue to speak out as 
as strongly as this concerned organiza- 
tion: 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


The membership of our California Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons feels that it is repre- 
sentative of the vast majority of Senior Citi- 
zens that helped put you in office and backed 
the policies of your Administration. We, un- 
questionably, gave you credit for having some 
inner knowledge or power that was always 
working to make everything right for the 
best interests of the general public. Now, 
since your election, we are beginning to have 
second thoughts and wonder about a lot of 
things. 

We have weathered the shame of being a 
part of the awesome, inhumane Christmas 
bombing of Vietnam that only served to de- 
grade our Nation further in the eyes of the 
world. We rejoiced in your visit to China and 
Russia and, particularly, in your peace treaty 
that now appears to be mostly meaningless. 
Why? On the one hand, we court the Com- 
munists, on the other hand, we say we are 
still fighting them. Give us both sides of the 
story, Mr. President. What real justification 
is there now in continuing to fight on and 
on? Prance suffered no humiliation in com- 
pletely pulling out of Indo-China, and went 
on to greater heights in the eyes of the world 
than ever before. Surely we could do no less 
than follow their commendable example. Why 
stay on? 

We ask you to stop being a “Phantom 
President” and hold formal or informal news 
conferences to answer pertinent questions 
and better justify issues of major concern. 
Surely you have nothing to hide! And isn’t 
that a part of the job of being a good leader? 
Or don’t you believe that the public has the 
intelligence to properly evaluate and inter- 
pret the news and issues involving its in- 
terests? Why not work more closely with the 
Congress and the public on major issues 
rather than act solely in consultation with a 
few of your close associates? 

We wonder, Sir, why you are permitting 
the slow but obvious erosion of the rights of 
the news media to investigate and report the 
news of interest to the public. We like 
various interpretations of what is going on. 
Like all industry, the news media is far from 
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perfect, but it is the best in the world—and 
it is subject to prosecution under the law. 
We think the news media is doing a good job. 
Let it report! Let us decide! 

We wonder, also, about your past glowing 
promises to the elderly, in view of your reluc- 
tance to sign the recent Social Security 
legislation into law. And, why was much 
favorable legislation to help the needy elderly 
vetoed at the close of the 92nd Congress? 
Remember that it is the needy elderly we are 
concerned about. The elderly don't want 
charity but yearn to continue being a useful, 
viable part of every day life rather than being 
considered discards of society. Their talents 
and usefullness should be encouraged and 
exploited since most of this fast-growing 
segment of our population do not fall into 
the category of the senile, the handicapped or 
the sick. 

We wonder, Mr. President, about how you 
will be remembered when your term of office 
is ended. Will you be remembered as a 
mediocre president that provided well for 
himself, his friends and certain special inter- 
est groups? Will you wind up being despised? 
Or, will you be remembered as being an 
understanding, beloved president that 
worked to overcome man’s inhumanity to 
man; who helped to overcome the evils of 
greed that only sickens and frustrates the 
country? Please expand good, peaceful rela- 
tionships with all countries of the world. 
Help enact meaningful, fair tax equalization 
laws, and push for laws that will put teeth 
in consumer protection, And, of course, there 
is the matter of national health, etc. 

And wouldn't it be wonderful if you would 
work to eliminate the crushing agony and 
fear everyone faces worrying about security 
during their declining years? That is so very 
important to all but the wealthy. Help pass 
laws that would assure that all needy elderly 
over sixty-five years old could live out their 
lives above, repeat above, the ever-changing 
poverty level with some measure of dignity 
and honor regardless of the emergent situa- 
tion they encounter. How great such legisla- 
tion would be for the future elderly. What 
frustrations it would help dispel. Surely, after 
65 years of contributing to society they 
deserve no less—if they need it!! After all, 
the cost would be negligible compared to 
fighting wars, defense costs or even special 
interest legislation enacted into law. 

Finally, Mr. President, may God grant that 
our growing concern about the course of your 
leadership is groundless and that your future 
goals are in keeping with your position of 
trust. Your great powers can work wonders 
for your people. Use it well. You still have 
our trust—but we'll be watching with hope 
and concern. Keep us advised. 

Presented as a unanimous expression of 
concern by the board of directors of the 
California Association of Retired Persons and 
by its membership at an open, regular meet- 
ing held in Palm Springs, California, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1973. 

Attest: 

MAYBELLE BIRCH, 
Secretary. 

CHARLES D. VINSON, 
President. 


APPROVING OMB DIRECTOR 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress on May 1 showed over- 
whelmingly that it feels the positions of 
director and deputy director of the Office 
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of Management and Budget—OMB— 
hold such powers that appointees to the 
posts should receive the scrutiny of the 
legislative branch. 

The bill that was passed, however, in- 
cluded a provision that the two men 
presently holding those offices would also 
be required to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. That legislation was retroactive and 
therefore invited a veto. 

In the aftermath of this action, I 
joined a number of other Congressmen 
in introducing legislation requiring fu- 
ture appointees to those positions to be 
approved by the Senate. That bill, we 
felt, cured the defects many Members 
saw in the plan vetoed by the President 
while providing for approval by the leg- 
islative branch. 

An editorial in the June 22, 1973 She- 
boygan, Wis., Press offers an excellent 
discussion of why this legislation is 
needed. The editorial follows: 


APPROVING OMB DIRECTOR 


Apparently cooler heads are prevailing in 
Congress relative to the matter of senatorial 
confirmation of the director of the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). 

A new bill to replace one President Nixon 
vetoed is under consideration. This bill would 
simply require that in the future the man 
appointed by a president to direct OMB be 
approved by the Senate. 

The earlier measure was more of an at- 
tempt at skulduggery. It abolished the office 
and created a new, very similar post. The re- 
sult would have been that the present di- 
rector, Roy Ash, would have been required 
to appear before the Senate for questioning. 
The procedure would have been unprece- 
dented. Mr. Ash was legally appointed and 
properly held his position. The attempt by 
Congress appeared to be more a show of mus- 
cle than profoundly considered legislation. 

The new measure, though, is proper and 
desirable. It will not become effective until 
the end of Mr. Ash’s tenure. Thereafter all 
directors of OMB will be required to earn 
Senate approval. 

The position is of equal importance to 
many cabinet posts. The man who drafts the 
national budget has influence, for example, 
on decisions of the secretary of defense. He 
is in a position to intervene with the presi- 
dent if in his judgment the defense budget 
is out of line, as he is with other specified 
budgetary matters. 

It was not proper for Congress to change 
the rules in midterm of a president nor dur- 
ing the tenure of an OMB director. It is de- 
Sirable though that in the future men of 
such power and influence be approved by the 
Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. O. HENRY, JR. 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, July 10 marks 
the retirement dinner of one of the 
San Fernando Valley’s most distinguished 
citizens and civic-minded business lead- 
ers, Mr. O. Henry, Jr. 

For three decades, Mr. Henry, vice 
president and manager of Western Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan, has demonstrated 
his dedication to his community through 
active participation in a number of or- i 
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ganizations. These include the North Hol- 
lywood Realty Board, where Mr. Henry 
served as vice president, and the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Board, with Mr. Henry 
serving as State director from 1946 to 
1952. He has been a leader in the area 
chambers of commerce of Toluca Lake, 
North Hollywood, and Panorama City, 
with service as president or director of 
each. 

For 62 years, Mr. Henry has been a 
vigorous member of the Boy Scouts of 
America, including a term from 1945 to 
1970 as National Boy Scout Council rep- 
resentative. A Mason and a Shriner, he 
has also been deeply involved in the 
Toluca Lake Rotary Club, the North Hol- 
lywood Optimist Club, the YMCA, Red 
Cross, Cancer, and United Way drives. 

Recently, Mr. Henry was elected presi- 
dent of Associated Brokers, and in 1968 
received a Meritorious Service Award 
from the city of Los Angeles for outstand- 
ing citizenship and activities enhancing 
community betterment. It is an under- 
statement to say that the citizens of the 
San Fernando Valley and all of Los An- 
geles have certainly benefited a great 
deal from the dedication of Mr. O. Henry. 


THE ENERGY CRISIS: WHO'S IN 
CHARGE? 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues this ex- 
cellent article by Hobart Rowen in the 
Washington Post of June 28, 1973, which 
points out the great need for some kind 
of policymaker in the field of energy. His 
article deals with a problem to which I 
have addressed my bill, House Resolution 
439, a resolution to establish a standing 
House Committee on Energy, which 
would be responsible for developing and 
maintaining a coordinated energy policy 
for the United States. The following is 
Mr. Rowen’s article: 

Tse ENERGY Crisis: WHO'S IN CHARGE? 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

Officials here keep talking about the energy 
crisis, but it’s hard to find out who’s making 
policy—if anybody—and what's being done 
about it. 

So far as I can tell, no one in authority 
has yet faced, in a comprehensive way, any of 
at least three serious consequences of the 
crisis: 

There will be some shortages of gasoline 
this summer and, perhaps, some pinch on the 
supply of home heating oil by next winter. 
But within a year or 18 months, we could be 
confronted with coupon-rationing. 

The only possible way of coping with the 
short and medium-term shortage prospect 
(the next 5 to 10 years) is by some coopera- 
tive arrangement with the other big countries 
in Europe and Asia who are also dependent on 
the Mideast for oil. 

The dependence of the United States and 
the other countries on Mideast oil will pile up 
enormous wealth in the hands of a few Arab 
sheikhs, even if they decide, as a matter of 
self-interest, to restrict their production. And 
as the United States is forced to shell out 
more dollars for off-shore oil, the balance of 
payments deficit will grow, possibly forcing 
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one or more additional devaluations of U.S. 
currency. 

The shortage problem will impose a disci- 
pline in the use of energy that will test the 
American character. As a people, we will need 
to pursue the kind of conservation of petro- 
leum products and electrical energy that has 
been demanded of us heretofore only in war- 
time. 

We will be forced to give up the “gas-guz- 
giers” that the automotive industry has pro- 
duced for an all too eager public, relying in- 
stead on small cars of a more economical de- 
sign. Detroit's half-hearted steps along these 
lines, prodded by imports, should be hastened 
by punitive tax penalties on the high-horse- 
power monsters that produce only 6 to 9 miles 
to the gallon. 

In the last couple of days, both William J. 
Casey, under secretary of state for economic 
affairs, and Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) have 
made speeches urging the Western consuming 
countries to coordinate their energy policies. 

Casey told the Center for the Study of the 
Presidency that “we favor participation by all 
parties in some sort of emergency-sharing 
scheme based on oil imports carried over in- 
ternational waters.” 

It's easier said than done. Merely pooling 
imported supplies is hardly likely to appeal 
to other nations who depend almost wholly 
or entirely on imports. A true sharing of 
the problem would also throw into the pot 
American oil (which still accounts for most 
of what we use), assuming that we follow 
much stricter conservation rules. 

The difficulty in getting any deal may be 
seen from a simple fact that is currently 
embarrassing the Common Market: be- 
cause of a French veto opposing the other 
eight EEC nations, Commission Vice Presi- 
dent Henri Simonet was not even allowed 
to discuss common energy problems on a 
recent official visit here. The excuse: the EEC 
has not yet worked out its own joint ap- 
proach to energy. 

Clearly, the nexus of the American prob- 
lem is the relationship to the handful of 
Arab countries in the Mideast who own 70 
per cent of the world's oil reserves. The 
President's International Economic Report 
in March 1973 observed that the oil-produc- 
ing countries “are no longer content merely 
with rising revenues from petroleum re- 
sources developed and managed by foreign- 

The White House thus has correctly iden- 
tified the problem, but so far has failed to 
evolve a policy, national and international, 
to deal with it. 

Treasury Secretary George Shultz, for ex- 
ample, who keeps emphasizing to every pos- 
sible audience the gravity of the energy 
problem, nonetheless in a recent speech de- 
bunked the “spectre” of “billions of short- 
term oil dollars sloshing about in the mar- 
ket” as the Arab nations rake in money for 
oil, He may be right for the wrong reason. 

The Arab nations, Shultz assured the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference in Paris, 
would have an overriding interest in 
“stable, secure and profitable investment op- 
portunities.” 

But that’s a big assumption. Sheikh Zaki 
Yamani, petroleum minister of Saudi Arabia 
(which alone has 25 per cent of the world’s 
oil reserves), recently told Washington Post 
reporters that his country might keep its 
oil in the ground, rather than expand pro- 
duction to meet US. needs, unless the 
United States modifies its stance in support 
of Israel in the Mideast. 

The Arab countries, in any event know- 
ing that their resources, while precious, are 
also finite, want Western help in building up 
their own economies rather than depreciated 
paper money, in exchange for the oil. The 
importance of what Sheikh Yamani says is 
that the Arabs want to develop their pro- 
ductive potential, rather than live off divi- 
dends from foreign investment. 

Thus, the energy question, as Peter Peter- 
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son has just reported to the President, cuts 
across all other problems—ésecurity, the 
dollar, trade, everything. We need a sophisti- 
cated policy that will enforce conservation 
and deal with new Arab ambitions, without 
making Israel a scapegoat. There probably is 
no knottier dilemma on the horizon, but in 
Watergated Washington it’s not getting the 
attention it needs. 


THE PRESIDENT MUST MEET THE 
PRESS AND THE NATION 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become increasingly evident that the 
response of the White House to the series 
of charges being leveled against the 
President will continue to be silence. The 
President has not appeared to answer 
any questions, by either the press or the 
Congress, since the present round of 
Watergate disclosures began several 
months ago. The White House has argued 
that for the President to do so would 
be “constitutionally inappropriate.” In 
light of the serious accusations made this 
week by Mr. John W. Dean, the Presi- 
dent can no longer duck behind his con- 
stitutional interpretations, for his own 
good and the good of the Nation. 

Two respected columnists, David 
Broder and James Reston, have written 
articles this week stressing the necessity 
for an immediate President news confer- 
ence. I am inserting both articles in the 
Recorp, with the hope that their logic 
will be understood by White House 
spokesmen who find it “appropriate” to 
keep the American people in the dark. 

The text of the articles follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe, 
June 24, 1973] 
Nrxon Has Losr Excuses ‘To SNUB Press 
(By David S. Broder) 

WasHIncToN.—There is no constitutional 
or legal requirement that a President of the 
United States ever hold a press conference, 
but there is now an overriding necessity for 
Mr. Nixon to meet with reporters. His ability 
to function as head of government and, in 
some senses his right to hold the office, 
depend directly on his willingness to accept 
this responsibility. 

The President has not held a press confer- 
ence since March 15. The enormity of the 
changes in his world and ours since then is 
indicated by the fact that the first question 
he was asked that day concerned his allow- 
ing John W, Dean 3d to testify in the hear- 
ings on L. Patrick Gray's nomination to 
be director of the FBI. 

“Mr. Dean is counsel to the White House,” 
Mr. Nixon replied. “I am not going to have 
the counsel to the President testify.” 

Well, neither of those statements is “‘op- 
erative” any longer, but they still constitute 
the President's last word on the subject. In 
the interim since his last press conference, 
Brezhnev and Connally have both come and 
gone, Phase 3 has been terminated and a 
price freeze reimposed, and a second Indo. 
china cease-fire has been signed and vio- 
lated. Mr. Nixon has not been asked about 
his feelings on the prospective return of 
baseball to the capital—a subject on which, 
one feels sure, he has strong views. 

So long an interval between press confer- 
ences is, unfortunately, not unprecedented 
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for Mr. Nixon, who has the habit of with- 
drawing when things are not going well. In 
1970, when the economy went into a tail- 
spin, he went almost six months without 
accepting questions. 

“President Nixon has all but killed off the 
press conference,” Courtney R. Sheldon, the 
respected Washington Bureau chief of the 
Christian Science Monitor, said the other 
day. “His record is abysmal compared to 
that of every modern-day President,” said 
Shelton, the chairman of the Freedom of 
Information Committee of the professional 
journalism fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. 

What makes the present lapse far more 
damaging than the previous ones is that 
now the President’s credibility has become 
an overriding national concern. 

Mr. Nixon has gone to the country twice on 
television since his last press conference— 
once to explain his role in the Watergate 
case, on the night that four of his senior 
aides resigned, and once to explain his new 
economic policy. In neither case was he con- 
vincing. Rather than rallying public support 
for himself and his policies, the stock market 
averages and the polls show a picture of de- 
clining confidence. 

We have now reached the point that the 
impairment of the President’s credibility 
must be dealt with before any of the other 
serious issues facing the country can be ad- 
dressed. Either he must answer the multi- 
tude of questions about what happened in 
his Administration and his re-election cam- 
paign or he ought, in respect for his office 
and the national interest, to acknowledge 
that he cannot answer them and step aside 
in favor of the Vice President. 

The overriding national interest in his 
scheduling such a press conference now— 
without any further delay—is evident to 
every politician, including the staunchest 
Administration loyalists in the GOP, Senate 
minority whip Bob Griffin and Virginia Gov. 
Linwood Holton have said publicly what 
everyone knows: Only the President can clear 
the paralyzing national doubt, and the way 
for him to do it is not through artful 4000- 
word lawyers’ briefs, but by answering ques- 
tions until there are no more questions left 
to answer. 

Mr, Nixon’s stated doctrine has been that 
he would hold a news conference when it 
was “useful” to the country. Today it is not 
only useful but urgently required, He has 
run out of excuses to avoid his duty; for 
the moment, the big international policy 
decisions are behind him. 

The only current White House alibi for de- 
laying a press conference is the supposed fear 
that reporters’ frustration with incessant Ad- 
ministration runarounds would be expressed 
in personal hostility to the President. 

That is nonsense. The appropriate com- 
ment came from Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
was asked at his last press conference in of- 
fice if he felt that “the reporters had been 
fair to you in their questions” over the years. 

“Well, when you come down to it,” Eisen- 
hower shot back, “I don’t see that a reporter 
could do much to a President, do you?” 

Eisenhower said that at the close of his 
193d press conference. So far, Mr. Nixon has 
found time to meet with reporters 31 times. 

To come close to matching Eisenhower's 
eight-year total, Mr. Nixon would have to 
schedule a press conference almost every 
week from now on, His willingness to do that 
ought to be accepted as a condition of his 
remaining in office. No. 32 should be this 
week, and No. 33 next week. The obligation 
is clear. 


WHO AFTER Mr. DEAN? 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, June 26—How the Senate 
Watergate committee handles its investiga- 
tion in the coming days—particularly who 
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it calls to the witness stand immediately 
after it finishes with John Dean—can be of 
critical importance to the opinion of the 
nation and the reputation of the President. 

Mr. Dean has made more serious charges 
against Mr. Nixon than any official has 
brought against any President in this cen- 
tury. Anticipating this, the White House has 
been urging that the Senate committee now 
call witnesses who are in a position to chal- 
lenge Mr. Dean’s testimony—and call them 
before the July Fourth recess—rather than 
summoning other witnesses who are likely to 
follow Dean with confirmation of his charges. 

This is a reasonable request. Without pass- 
ing judgment on Mr. Dean’s recollection of 
the events, and without trying to discredit 
his testimony or impugn his character—as 
the White House has been doing for days 
and weeks—the fact is that the selection of 
witnesses and the timing of their appear- 
ance before the national television audience 
can make a great deal of difference. 

For example, if the Ervin committee were 
to call another witness after Mr. Dean who 
also incriminated President Nixon in cover- 
ing up the scandals and obstructing justice, 
or. even if it didn’t call any other witness 
before the long July Fourth holiday, Mr. 
Dean’s testimony would tend to dominate 
public opinion well into July, by which time 
the vacation season would be on us and the 
rebuttals heard by a smaller audience, 

Mr. Dean has been an effective witness. He 
makes one wonder how such an intelligent 
and composed young man could have been so 
stupid, timid or weak during the cover-up. 
But in the Senate box, he has had total con- 
trol of his brief, he has put down a founda- 
tion for his case that is an explosive mine 
field for the President, and he has been 
responsive to the questions of the Senators. 

By a torrent of details and almost total 
recall of meetings and dates—without keep- 
ing either a diary or even a calendar, he 
said—he led the doubts of the television 
audience right to the President's door, and 
was even bold enough to plead that the 
President should be “forgiven”—a startling 
word Mr. Nixon denied to those who had 
defied his policy on Vietnam. 

No wonder then that the President’s law- 
yers want his testimony to be followed by 
witnesses like John Ehrlichman or Bob 
Haldeman, whom Mr. Dean has incriminated, 
so that Dean's story can be challenged. 

Still, there is a flaw in the White House 
argument, reasonable as it is. The White 
House, in order to get a fair hearing, does 
not have to rely on the good judgment of 
the Senate committee, and nobody has yet 
questioned the good faith of Senator Sam 
Ervin. 

The President is not exactly an innocent 
bystander in this controversy, and he is not 
without power. He doesn’t have to leave the 
important question of the next witness and 
the doubts of the American people to the 
Senate committee. He can command the stage 
and overwhelm the committee anytime he 
likes. 

He knows all the options. The press is out- 
side his gate at San Clemente, watching Mr. 
Dean on TV cutting him up and being told 
the President will have nothing to say. He 
can call a press conference and command the 
headlines before the next witness. 

He has told several stories about the es- 
pionage and the sabotage and the cover-up, 
all of which have now been denied by John 
Dean and others who have questioned his 
control of his staff, his judgment and even, 
by inference, his integrity. 

This is not the sort of thing that can go 
out over national television and be dealt with 
effectively by silence, or by picking the next 
witness before the Senate committee. Espe- 
cially by an Administration that has paid so 
much attention to public relations and pub- 
lic opinion, 
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If the President is so sure that he is in- 
nocent, that he is being misrepresented by 
John Dean, and vilified by a hostile press and 
television, he has an obvious remedy. He can 
come forward himself and offer voluntarily 
to give a deposition to the Watergate special 
prosecutor. Or if he is really sure of his case 
and concerned about the reaction of the 
television audience, and wants to be bold 
and command public opinion, he can vol- 
unteer to be the next witness himself before 
the Ervin committee and the American 
people. 

The chances are that he will do none of 
these things. But even so the calling of the 
next witness is important, 

John Dean has not knocked the President 
out, but he has hurt him badly. He has talked 
for hundreds of pages, and incriminated the 
President and many of the President’s closest 
associates before one of the largest audiences 
in the history of television. 

Accordingly, whatever the President does 
or refuses to do, the fair thing is to main- 
tain some kind of continuity in the search 
for the facts. And this surely means calling 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman as soon as pos- 
sible to answer Dean’s charges before the 
July Fourth recess, and before nobody re- 
members anything except what Dean had to 
say incriminating the President. 


CONGRESSMAN HOSMER’S STATE- 
MENT TO SENATE ARMED SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE RELATING TO 
PLACING OF CERTAIN NAVAL NU- 
CLEAR SURFACE VESSELS IN 
HARM'S WAY 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows my testimony given this day to the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
together with an imaginary scenario 
timed in the year 1978 conceived to 
dramatize the point made in the testi- 
mony: 

LONG BEACH BASE CLOSURE 


(Statement before the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction Authorization of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee by 
Congressman Craic Hosmer, June 28, 1973) 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this oppor- 

tunity to appear before you. I am here on 
behalf of the citizens of California I am hon- 
ored to represent. I believe you may also 
agree that I appear on behalf of the national 
security interests of our country. 

Now as to the base closures: obviously 
they had to follow the recent major reduc- 
tions in fleet units. I am not here to argue 
about them. 

Even though the closures struck with ma- 
jor impact in my own Congressional District, 
I am not making a plea to keep the Long 
Beach Naval Station open or to rescind the 
closure of the Long Beach Naval Base or 
change the planned reduction or elimination 
of shoreside facilities at Long Beach, else- 
where in California or wherever in the 
nation. 

This is not because I believe each and 
every one of these plans constitutes the es- 
sence of infallibility. It is simply because, 
from what happened last week when the East 
Coast people were before this Committee, I 
know I would be beating my head against a 
wall, 

The civilian heads of the Navy Depart- 
ment seem to have taken an oath in blood 
to keep their closure package intact for fear 
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even the slightest change to correct even the 
most glaring defeat in it will cause the 
scheme to collapse like a house of cards. 

So be it. Their strategy with the Congress 
is their business. 

But the consequences of what they do with 
United States Naval Ships is the public's 
business. If, by their actions, they place any 
of those ships in harm’s way, then these peo- 
ple ought to order those ships back to safe 
havens. If they do not, then this Committee 
should require them to do so. 

With that in mind I will now speak specif- 
ically about the USS. Truxton, USS. Long 
Beach and USS. Bainbridge. The total cost 
of these three ships exceeds half-a-billion 
dollars. 

Since early in their careers these three nu- 
clear powered surface ships have been home- 
ported in Long Beach, California, where they 
have gotten along very well, indeed. From 
their base at Long Beach they have been able 
to conduct their crew training in excellent 
fashion. They have Naval housing for their 
sailors and uncrowded schools for depend- 
ents’ children. They have the finest medical 
support. They have had and they can con- 
tinue to have all of these things at Long 
Beach for the indefinite future—without 
change in Secretary Warner's and Under Sec- 
retary Sanders’ base closure package, and 
without sacrificing any significant dollar 
savings they claim to be making. 

Moreover, they can have all these things 
at Long Beach while at the same time having 
these incredibly valuable ships kept where 
they have almost instant access to the safety 
of the open seas in the event of surprise at- 
tack, attempted sabotage or earthquakes or 
tidal waves or fallen bridges or other hazards. 

Logistics support available at Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard, which remains open and is 
being expanded by almost %, will be 
more than adequate to support Truzton, 
Long Beach and Bainbridge. In fact, it will 
be inherently adequate to handle many more 
ships that could also be left homeported at 
Long Beach as a free bonus instead of being 
jammed into San Diego Bay. 

It will cost next to nothing to leave these 
ships at Long Beach. The expense of shift- 
ing them to San Diego will be saved. The 
front end costs of moving these ships to 
San Diego have as yet not been disclosed 
for public scrutiny. They have to be phe- 
nomenal, and I doubt that the Navy or Fed- 
eral Government for that matter has ade- 
quately taken that into account. 

Although some argument is made that the 
ships cannot train at Long Beach, the fact is 
that they have trained there for years and 
trained there well. This cannot be denied 
and it is a situation unaffected by the base 
closures. 

Insofar as command and control is con- 
cerned, that is net exercised in a harbor, 
but at sea and any time you help rather 
than hinder a ship equipped with the Navy 
Tactical Data System, as these are, to get 
quickly and safely to sea, you rack up a plus 
for command and control. 

Despite all this the closure package need- 
lessly sends Long Beach, Truxton and Bain- 
bridge, whose replacement costs total at least 
$1 million, to homeport in San Diego. The 
situation would be laughable if it were not 
so deadly dangerous. At San Diego these 
ships would lie jam packed 4% miles in- 
side the Bay behind a bridge which cannot 
easily be navigated at higher tides and which 
would trap and immobilize them if it is 
dropped by earthquake, sabotage or enemy 
attack. 

Must we learn the lessons of Pearl Harbor 
once again? 

Will we so ineptly deploy our forces and 
so totally ignore the value of dispersal that 
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we convinced our potential enemies we are no 
longer competent to defend ourselves? 

Will we be so weakened by our own stra- 
tegic and tactical blunders that we no longer 
pose a credible deterrent retaliatory threat? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will and that Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Sanders will review the 4 
July 1978 scenario or self-defeat that is at- 
tached. Its clear message is that moving 
these ships to San Diego is a major blunder. 
It is a needless defect ancillary to the closure 
package that should be eliminated right now, 
before it does irreparable damage. 

Lest you believe my testimony today is 
based on parochial considerations let me de- 
scribe my credentials. I wore the Naval uni- 
form on December 1941. The lesson of Pearl 
Harbor I learned I shall never forget. 

Since that time I have been a constant 
student of naval affairs. I won second honor- 
able mention in this year’s Naval Institute 
Prize Essay Contest which I entered anony- 
mously. The essay is to be published in the 
Institute's August proceedings. Its ultimate 
point is that in periods of low international 
threat and uncertain Congressional support 
for defense expenditures, vast damage can be 
done to the nation’s defenses. 

That is exactly the situation here. That is 
why I warn so unequivocally that these 
spiendid ships must not needlessly be placed 
in harm's way. 


[Item from Pravda for July 4, 1978] 
How WE DEFEATED THE AMERICANS—U.S. Navy 

FORGOT PEARL HARBOR Says ADMIRAL PRIBI- 

LOFF 

LENINGRAD (Tass) —Admiral Serge Pribi- 
lof, Chief of Soviet Naval Operations, re- 
vealed today that “America's failure to re- 
member the lessons of Pearl Harbor” set the 
stage for United States defeat and surrender 
in the recent war. 

Pribilof recalled that Kremlin strategists 
became convinced of “American naval in- 
credulity” when U.S. Pacific Fleet forces were 
crowded into San Diego Bay and a few similar 
landlocked ports during defense cutbacks or- 
dered in 1973. 

“From that moment we could confidently 
plan victory, secure in the knowledge that 
even America’s deadly nuclear surface ships 
were no longer immune from surprise attack 
and destruction.* 

“Dropping the bay bridges at San Diego 
and San Francisco to immobilize the fleet 
became the key element of the war plan 
which forged our victory in the six-day war,” 
he said. 

Pribilof spoke at the commencement of 
War Crime trials of the American 4 

“Obviously we are not bringing to trial the 
foolish American naval authorities whose 
penury and short memories made our glorious 
victory possible," Pribilof laughed. 


THE ENERGY CHALLENGE IS 
UPON US 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr, VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I am sending to my congressional dis- 
trict, an accounting of the energy situa- 
tion—the “energy challenge” as I prefer 
to refer to it. I rise at this time to bring 


*Nore: This reference is to the former 
USS. Truxton, Long Beach and Bainbridge 
which previously had been homeported at 
Long Beach where immediate escape to open 
seas was possible. 
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to the attention of my colleagues, not 
only the newsletter which I am submit- 
ting, but the overall problem we face 
due to our historical lack of planning to 
prepare for this challenge. 

During these past several days, we 
have approved substantial funding for 
development. of new energy sources. I 
spoke about some of those efforts yester- 
day in support of our Interior appropria- 
tions legislation. 

Following is the text of my energy 
message to my constituents. I believe it 
is imperative that the facts of the energy 
situation be brought to the attention of 
every legislative body and every opinion 
molding force in this country. 

Enercy—Wuat Is HAPPENING? 

The “energy crisis”, predicted for a decade, 
has suddenly stunned the nation: 

Entire neighborhoods on the East Coast 
have been “blacked out” by electricity fail- 
ures in summer and frozen by heating oil 
shortages in winter, 

In California, farmers are urged to produce 
more food and fiber, while their supply of 
gasoline and diesel fuel is cut, 

Gas rationing is discussed for Los Angeles, 
and prices soar as stations go on restricted 
schedules, 

Natural gas is restricted for industrial uses 
to eke out the supplies for high priority 
domestic needs. 

Is there an answer that we can live with? 
I think so, but it’s going to be tough on some 
of our indulgent habits. 

First, let’s call the situation an “energy 
challenge" rather than a crisis. Our course 
of action must be directed toward marshal- 
ling our technology and our resources to meet 
the challenge rather than waiting and hop- 
ing for the “crisis” to pass. It’s a challenge 
to us now; it will be a real crisis when the 
lights go off! 


HOW DID If HAPPEN? 


We are doubling our national demand for 
energy every sixteen years. At the same time, 
we are discouraging the development of new 
supplies and new sources of energy. 

Today everything we do is mechanized. We 
have electric hairbrushes and tooth- 
brushes . . . electric shoe-shiners and cary- 
ing knives. We have air conditioners in our 
homes and our cars. With more leisure time, 
we are using more energy to travel and to 
enjoy ourselves than ever before. 

Put another way, we are suddenly consum- 
ing a far greater percentage of our energy 
supplies in non-productive, leisure and com- 
fort-oriented uses. Since 1960 the trend to 
greater efficiency in energy used per dollar 
ef gross national product has reversed 
sharply. 

On the other hand, our monumental and 
highly justified concern over the environ- 
ment has severely strapped our search for 
energy supplies. 

Our environmental push has sharply 
curbed such sources of energy as off-shore 
oil deposits and surface coal supplies, while 
it has stymied efforts to develop new sources 
such as nuclear and geothermal energy. 

Changes in life style have caused us to 
use more fuel for larger cars, automatic 
transmissions, smog control devices, and air 
conditioning. 

In aggregate we have increased our use 
of energy, shifted the load to oil and gas, 
and have not developed other sources. This 
leaves us overly dependent on an uncer- 
tain foreign oil and gas supply and facing 
the likelihood of a trade deficit for some 
years to come. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO? 

With today’s technology, and today’s con- 
sumption rate, science estimates that we 
have a 300-year supply of coal underground. 
We need an immediate federal effort to 
move us from oil and gas to coal in a way 
consistent with environmental concerns. 

The North Slope oil supplies in Alaska 
alone offer many years of petroleum supplies. 
The Alaska pipeline should be completed 
without further delay to make this supply 
available. 

At the same time, we must encourage 
new development of domestic oil and gas 
supplies, and remove some of the stringent 
barriers which we have placed on imported 
oil supplies. Tar sands and oii shale are 
two abundant but unused sources of oil. 

Finally, we must set for ourselves, a 50- 
phisticated, well reasoned long-range course. 

Nuclear energy has barely been touched. 
Yet, it has the long-term potential to supply 
our major needs. 

And geothermal energy (steam or heat 
from within the ground) may be the most 
important of all to us in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Science estimates that our supplies 
of geothermal energy in the 43rd Congres- 
sional District alone could light and heat 
the entire Southwestern United States for 
generations. Being relatively pollution-free, 
geothermal has a distinct advantage over 
most other energy sources. 

We must also move to increase the effi- 
ciency of our energy use and to avoid waste. 
Currently more than 80% of the energy 
burned in an automobile blows out of the 
tailpipe. Pilot lights on gas stoves burn 
continuously. Neon lights advertise all night 
long through city streets from coast to coast. 
And a million cars carry a million commu- 
ters to work every day in Los Angeles, when 
20,000 buses could do the job. Poorly in- 
sulated buildings and excessive use of glass 
add 40% to heating and cooling loads. 

On another front, recycling offers a real 
energy saving bonus to its environmental 
advantages. For example, it takes thirty 
times as much energy to produce aluminum 
cans from scratch, as it does to produce them 
from recycled aluminum. 

We face difficult times in meeting the 
energy challenge. And the most important 
aspect is our national attitude. Government, 
industry, environmental groups, special in- 
terests, and the public in general must co- 
ordinate goals and priorities. Only then can 
we hope to meet this challenge in a way 
compatible with our way of life. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, last year at 
this time, as a candidate for election to 
the House of Representatives, I made 
public a statement of my personal and 
political finances. At that time I pledged 
that, if elected, I would continue to re- 
lease such a statement each year. I sup- 
port legislation to require this disclosure 
by Members of Congress, Federal judges, 
and public officials of the executive 
branch, and deeply regret that such a 
eee is not already written into 

Wa 
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My statement follows: 
ASSETS 
Item and current yalue 
. Home at 485 H Street, Salt 


. One-eighth interest in old 
family home, Panguitch, 
Utah (owned with seven 
brothers and sisters) 

. Four shares stock—Canadian 


. Whole life insurance, 
ee ae 
. Unpaid insurance dividends. 
. Cash value of civil service re- 
TORUS, a a 
. Notes receivable (Owens 
Newsletter and office ac- 
count committee) 
. Cash in savings and checking 
1, 242. 70 


Total assets. 117, 376.13 


All property is held in joint tenancy by my 
wife, Marlene Wessel Owens, and me. This 
year's statement attempts to show the in- 
creased value, since purchase, of our two 
homes, which last year’s statement carried at 
acquisition cost. This accounts for virtually 
all of the increase in net worth since last 
year. 

LIABILITIES 

1. Mortgage on Home at 465 H 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Prudential Federal Savings, 
Salt Lake City, Utah) 

2. Mortgage on Home at 3243 
Highland Lane, Fairfax, Va. 
(Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ete; DI) 8 SE 


$16,516.75 


36, 063. 74 
402. 00 


ginia) 

4. Note payable (Tracy Colins 
Bank) 

5. Note payable (New York Life 
Insurance Co 


5, 000.00 


k 1, 450. 00 
6. Note payable to purchase auto- 
mobile (Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D.C.) ----------- 2, 544. 10 
Total liabilities. 61, 976.59 
Net worth 


Our joint adjusted gross income for the 
calendar year 1972 was $9,499.57. Present in- 
come is totally derived from my salary as a 
Member of Congress which is $42,500 per 
year, plus $1,200 rent per year from a base- 
ment apartment in our Salt Lake City home. 

POLITICAL FUNDS 

The total political funds of all 
contributions received during the year 1972 
were reported and are on public record with 
the State Auditor, State Capitol, Salt Lake 
City, Utah and with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. All po- 
litical funds have now been disbursed and 
all political bank accounts closed. 

OFFICIAL EXPENSES 

Costs required to carry out my official busi- 
ness a5 a Member of Congress exceed, by 
nearly $1,000 per month, the amount of ex- 
pense reimbursement by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. These expenses primarily accrue 
for costs of paper and printing to send out 
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newsletters and town meeting notices and 
for the costs of maintaining three state of- 
fices, including telephones. I have borrowed 
$5,000 to cover costs to date and have formed 
a committee of three, known as the Owens 
Newsletter and Office Account Committee, 
which will host a fund raising affair in Sep- 
tember to pay back the $5,000 I have bor- 


rowed and to pay prospective costs for the 
following 12 months. 


THE IRISH CRISIS 


— 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Fred 
Burns O’Brien has compiled a group of 
materials proposing a solution to the 
present situation in Northern Ireland 
which merits consideration. As a frequent 
visitor to the North, and a student of 
the political and social developments 
which has created the crisis in Northern 
Ireland, Mr. O’Brien speaks with con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject. I am 
placing in the record a collection of 
pieces, edited with an introduction by 
Mr. O’Brien, which outline at least one 
approach to resolving the tragic crisis 
which has been plaguing Northern Ire- 
land for many years: 

REGIONALISM: A SOLUTION TO 
THE IRISH CRISIS 
(Edited by Fred Burns O'Brien) 
INTRODUCTION 


The events in Northeast Ireland over the 
past four years have been particularly tragic 
in Ireland's incessant struggle to attain self- 
determination for her people. The present 
conflict could best be curtailed with the 
implementation of a system of government 
for the entire island that would be conducive 
to the interests of the various Irish com- 
munities that will be vying for power. A 
system must be created that would cater to 
the loyalists that predominate in the Six 
Counties known to the world as Northern 
Ireland as well as the aspirations of nation- 
alists who are in the minority. 

Such a system does exist and has been 
given scrutiny by politicians in the North 
who are diversely opposed on most issues. 
This system is based on a federal approach 
similar to that of the United States and it 
will provide for a gracious amount of auton- 
omy for the four historic regions of Ireland. 
Loyalist John Taylor, a former minister in 
the Northern Government would t a 
form of “regionalism”, but would prefer 
it to be for an independent Ulster state with 
special relationships to the remainder of Ire- 
land and Britain. On the other side of the 
political coin Frank McManus, M.P., who is 
one of the representatives for Northern Ire- 
land in the British House of Commons, has 
done extensive research on “regionalism” 
in an all Ireland context that would include 
all of the island in one nation. Realizing 
the frugality of his logic, the utmost con- 
sideration must be given to Mr. McManus’ 
efforts. 

in his book “Ulster,” Mr. McManus calls 
for a new consciousness for Ulster, retaining 
its regional identity in a federal Ireland. 
His proposals have been well received by the 
many US. legislators who have had the op- 
portunity to discuss an Irish solution with 
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Mr. McManus. American concern over the 
North is essential to the Irish people as so 
many have been historically exiled to the 
United States. (Today there are approximate- 
ly 25 million people of Irish extraction in the 
United States.) Also, the American social 
conscience and a basic belief in freedom is 
welcomed by the Irish nation. The American 
and Irish traditions have been parallel and 
they have fought the same enemy for the 
same principles as they both sought freedom 
and national self-determination according to 
the tenets of international law. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, Opposition Leader of 
the British Government has alluded to the 
reunification of Ireland in a fifteen point 
peace plan; all he lacked was a means of 
implementation which is provided by re- 
gionalism, that guarantees the present 
Province of Northern Ireland a continued 
status within a united Ireland. It is certain 
that both the National Coalition now gov- 
erning Ireland and the Fianna Fail Oppo- 
sition in the Irish Republic would be amena- 
ble to a conducive plan for the reunification 
of their country. To date Regionalism is 
the only detailed plan of government that 
has been offered for the reunification of Ire- 
land and is well worth careful deliberation 
as to its merits. It allows rival Northern 
politicians room for effective compromise and 
should be acceptable to both Ireland and 
Britain who have an interest. 

In February, 1973, Mr. Frank McManus 
spoke before fifty members of Congress at 
which time he expressed his overwhelming 
desire for a just peace in Ireland. He stated 
“There is a future for Ulster. The future will 
be shaped and determined by Ulstermen 
themselves. The future depends on under- 
standing, on co-operation, on co-existence, 
on the agreement to live and work together 
for the good of the whole community. Co- 
operation must be the new name for peace 
in Ulster. But only a new constitutional ar- 
rangement, a new political settlement, can 


provide the basis for co-operation. Only a 
change of heart can secure reconciliation.” 
With this plea for reason in mind, the struc- 


ture of “Regionalism” is presented for 


consideration. 


THe FEDERAL SOLUTION 
(By Emmett O’Connell) 

In any proposed new structure of adminis- 
tration for Ireland a high priority must be 
given to breaking-out of the strait-jacket 
mentality of two-state planning that has 
existed since partition. The suggested crea- 
tion of a new provincial parliament-Dial 
Uladh—taking in between seven (Donegal 
plus the Six), and ten-and-a-half counties 
(the Six plus Donegal, Cavan, Monaghan, 
Leitrim and the northern part of Louth) is 
certainly one such way to achieve this aim. 

There is, however, one major problem to 
be faced if the area defined is too large, and 
that is the political problem of assuring the 
national minority of Unionists that what is 
being proposed is not a new version of gerry- 
mander, whereby the localized majority the 
Unionists now enjoy is diluted by the inclu- 
sion of sufficient Nationalist areas. 


POLITICAL CONTROL AND PARTICIPATION 

In terms of population, the Unionists 
would still have control, albeit, at a slightly 
reduced margin than that which they had 
under Stormont. On a nine county basis the 
non-Nationalist population would total ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 as against approxi- 
mately 750,000 Nationalists. The Nationalists 
would, however, be within reach of power— 
something which they have always been de- 
nied. For an effective democracy to exist, a 
strong opposition capable of achieving power 
is necessary. Further, given the checks and 
balances of a Federal system with community 
administration at local level, provincial gov- 
ernment at provincial level, and Federal gov- 
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ernment at national level, it would not be 
possible for the localised majority—the 
Unionists—to abuse the instruments of 
power as they have been accustomed to doing 
in the past. 

It should be seen then that what is being 
offered to the northern Unionists, is not a 
role of second class citizenship, such as they 
now have in a U.K. context, but rather an 
enhanced stature of first class citizenship in 
& united, but federally administered, Ireland. 
In addition to their enhanced citizenship 
they would also have control of one of the 
provincial parliaments—Dial Uladh, which 
would contain some 40% of the island’s pop- 
ulation, guaranteeing them a large voice in 
the federal government. At a lower level, 
they would have community control of local 
services, and at a higher level they would 
have equal representation with other pro- 
vincial parliaments in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

BRITISH INTERESTS 


The extent of British financial subven- 
tions to the Six County area is a much dis- 
cussed topic and estimates vary, largely in 
relationship to the political prejudices of 
the reviewer. Most of this transfer of wealth 
returns again to Britain, since a vast pro- 
portion of that area’s trade is with the 
“mainiand”, as Unionists fondly refer to 
Britain. The financial arrangements are 
therefore, mutually beneficient. Purchasing 
power and a tied market are assured for 
British industry, and Unionists at least, are 
assured of a British standard of living. 

Now, if the social services and similar 
benefits available in the North were extended 
to cover the new area of administration of 
a nine county Ulster the cost to Britain 
would only be increased by 20 million pounds 
a year. When it is considered that conserva- 
tive estimates of current defence costs in 
the North are running at a rate of 50 million 
pounds a year and rising, then the extension 
of British subvention to Donegal, Cavan and 
Monaghan, in return for a true and lasting 
solution to the “Irish problem” can be seen 
to be a very good proposition for British- 
interests. 

The query is likely to be put, “Why should 
Britain continue to aid any part of Ulster 
once it is no longer an integral part of the 
United Kingdom?” The most immediate re- 
sponse which springs to mind is the fact 
that Britain created the problem, and the 
financial cost of solving it must remain in 
large part her responsibility. Further, there 
would, of course, be a large element of war 
reparations included in such British pay- 
ments. Just as the war reparations of the 
defeated German aggressors played a large 
part in financing the new state of Israel, 
similar reparations should be extracted from 
Britain for her war crimes in Ireland. Finally, 
Britain could be expected to pay because it 
would be in British interests to do so. Some 
85% of the Six County trade is done with 
Britain. The inclusion of the additional three 
counties would scarcely alter that to any 
meaningful degree. As Britain’s home market 
will be coming under intense pressure from 
Common Market imports, and as the tradi- 
tional Commonwealth markets will be disap- 
pearing, it will be essential for British in- 
dustry to secure those markets which remain 
open. As the Twenty-Six County State is 
Britain’s third best customer in the world, 
and the Thirty-two Counties her best cus- 
tomer, it is clearly in British interests to co- 
operate in securing a prosperous Ireland. 

IRISH INTERESTS 


The advantages accruing to the remaining 
Twenty-Three Counties from a Dial Uladh 
settlement of the Northern problem are ob- 
vious enough and no great detail is required. 
Suffice to say that the present bureaucratic 
and centralized Twenty-Six County State 
has little enough to offer Donegal, Cavan and 
Monaghan. 
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Since 1926 these three counties have lost 
fully one-third of their people, while County 
Leitrim has lost no less than fifty per cent 
of her people. Little as it is, the cessation of 
such aid by the Dublin government would 
mean that much more for, say, the develop- 
ment of Connacht. In addition, the com- 
bination of peace and prosperity in an area 
containing nearly 40% of the island’s popu- 
lation, could not but be beneficial to the 
other areas of the country. In a federal type 
government administration, it would not 
be a necessity for social services in all prov- 
inces to be at the same level at the same 
time. Such is not the case with Federal ad- 
ministrations in countries like Canada and 
the United States, where the benefits and 
costs of social services vary from Province 
to Province and from State to State, There 
is no reason other than that of a blinkered 
mind to conclude as the Fine Gael paper 
does that the only alternative is British 
Standards for the whole island. But even 
when it comes to that, Fine Gael of all 
parties should be well aware that it is the 
expressed policy of the EEC to level up 
social services throughout the Community 
by 1980. So while that part of Ireland out- 
side Dail Uladh would initially have a lower 
level of social welfare benefits—and costs— 
they could look forward to catching up 
within a relatively short period of time. 


EEC INTERESTS 

It would be reasonable to assume that if 
the North entered the EEC as part of a Fed- 
eral Ireland, the special protocol negotia- 
tions on behalf of the Twenty-Six Counties 
would be extended to include the remaining 
Six. The exemptions from Common Market 
restrictions on industrial inducements, tax- 
free remission of profits and longer transi- 
tional periods for vulnerable industries, 
would be of considerable benefit to Six 
County industry, and would not be avyail- 
able to them within the United Kingdom. 

In addition, with two full members, 
Britain and Ireland, pushing for develop- 
ment funds for the same area, Dail Uladh 
should be well placed to obtain sufficient 
funds for a massive building programme for 
the infrastructure. 

Here again, British industry will have 
much to gain. The vast majority of EEC 
funds spent developing the Dail Uladh area 
will be spent on British imports. Without 
having a prime development region such as 
Uladh, lesser amounts of EEC funds would 
end up chasing British goods, 

As it is, the EEC is certain to want the 
“Irish” problem solved before both Ireland 
and Britain become full members. Urban 
guerrilla warfare is very exportable, and it 
is one import the EEC will be most anxious 
to do without. 

CONCLUSION 

It should be seen therefore, that the con- 
cept of Dail Uladh within a Federal Struc- 
ture of national governraent, is by far the 
most realistic and promising proposal yet 
put forward for a just and lasting settlement 
of the Northern problem, It contains real 
and renumertaive advantages for all parties 
concerned: The Nationalists, the non-Na- 
tionalists, the British government, the Dub- 
lin government, and the EEC. It penalizes 
no one, and it removes only one thing from 
Irish soil—the British Army, and the cor- 
ruption and abuse of power that has gone 
with it always and everywhere. 


THE REGIONAL STRUCTURE 
(By Ruiari O’Bradaigh) 

The object of the Republican movement 
is to establish a new society in Ireland— 
EIRE NUA. To achieve that aim, the exist- 
ing system of undemocratic Partition rule 
must be abolished and replaced with an en- 
tirely new system based upon the unity and 
sovereignty of the Irish people. 
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A NEW CONSTITUTION 


The New Constitution would provide: 

(a) A charter of rights which would in- 
corporate the principle of securing to the 
individual protective control of his condi- 
tions of living subject to the common good. 

(b) Astructure of government which would 
apply this principle by providing for the 
maximum distribution of authority at pro- 
vincial and subsidiary level. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1. The Federal Parliament, Dail Eireann, 
would be a single chamber of approximately 
150 deputies elected as follows: 

(a) fifty per cent by direct universal suf- 
frange on the Proportional Representation 
system 

(b) fifty per cent in equal numbers from 
each provincial parliament 

2. The Federal Parliament would control 
all powers and functions essential to the 
good of the whole nation. 

3. The Federal Parliament would elect a 
President who would be both Prime Minister 
and Head of State. 

4. The President would nominate a Goy- 
ernment consisting of a limited number of 
ministers for election by the Federal Parlia- 
ment. 

5. Members elected to the Government 
would relinquish their seats in the Federal 
Parliament. There would be a provision for 
electing a restricted proportion of the Gov- 
ernment from outside Dail Eireann. 

6. The independence of the Supreme Court 
and judicial system, as the guardian of the 
Constitution would be secured. 

7. National legislation would be initiated 
by any of the following agencies: 

(a) Federal Parliament deputies 

(b) The Centrai Government 

(c) A Provincial Parliament 

(a) Referendum 

8. National legislation would be adopted 
by: 

(a) Federal Parliament 

(b) Referendum in specified cases 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


Four democratically elected Provincial Par- 
liaments (Dail Uladh, Dail Laighean, Dail 
Chonnacht and Dail na Mumhan) based on 
the four historic of Ireland—Ulster, 
Leinster, Connacht, and Munster—would 
deai with their respective areas. 

The establishment of Dail Uladh would be 
the first step towards the creation of this new 
government structure for the whole island. 
By thus creating a Provincial Parliament for 
the nine counties of Ulster within a New 
Treland, the partition system would be dis- 
established and the problem of the border 
removed. Dail Uladh would be representative 
of Catholic and Protestant, Orange and 
Green, Left and Right. It would be an Ulster 
Parliament for the Ulster people. The Union- 
ist-oriented people of Ulster would have a 
working majority within the Province and 
would therefore have considerable control 
over their own affairs. That power would be 
the surest guarantee of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties within a New Ireland. 

REGIONAL GOVERNMENT (ADMINISTRATION) 


Regional Development Councils would be 
established to promote and co-ordinate the 
economic, social and cultural affairs of clearly 
defined economic regions. For example, East 
Ulster and West Ulster, having different eco- 
nomic problems, would require separate Re- 
gional Development Councils. 


(a) Representatives of Community Coun- 
cils within the region concerned 

(b) A commission of experts appointed by 
the Provincial Government 
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COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT (LOCAL) 

A system of Community Government 
would replace the existing local government 
authorities North and South. It would con- 
sist of Community Councils democratically 
elected by the people on a Proportional Rep- 
resentation basis. A Council would govern an 
area which has physical and social unity, 
and on the basis of justice and efficiency 
would take and implement decisions appro- 
priate to its area, with the minimum con- 
trol by Central Government, in accordance 
with the principle of subsidiarity of unction, 
In brief, a Community Council would be a 
local people's assembly. Councils would vary 
in size and area of jurisdiction. In determin- 
ing a Council area of jurisdiction, physical 
and social unity would be the principal fac- 
ters along with the wishes of the local in- 
habitants. 

The above proposals for a government 
structure are put forward as a realistic basis 
for discussion and are mot to be deemed 
either definitive or exclusive of alternative 

Further details on Regionalism 
may be found in Ulster—The Future, by The 
Honorable Frank McManus, MP., available 
in the United States from Mr. John McBride, 
110 Bosley Avenue, Cockeysville, Maryland 
21030. 


“LUNG” ASSOCIATIONS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the Christ- 
mas Seal Association, formerly known 
as the ‘Tuberculosis-Respiratory Disease 
Association of the counties of Frederick- 
Howard and Montgomery in Maryland, 
has changed its name to “Lung Associa- 
tion of Mid-Maryland.” 

This change, which was voted May 24 
at the association’s annual meeting, is 
part of a nationwide name-changing 
program on the part of lung disease as- 
sociations. The national Tuberculosis- 
Respiratory Disease organization is now 
American Lung Association; the Mary- 
land State group is now American Lung 
Association of Maryland. 

All local Tuberculosis-Respiratory Dis- 
ease Associations are changing to names 
which incorporate the word “lung.” It 
is believed that the new, shorter names 
using the word “lung” will more aptly 
refiect the central purpose of these in- 
dependent health agencies, which is “to 
prevent and control lung disease.” More- 
over, it is thought that the new names 
will make it easier for the public to rec- 
ognize, remember and seek help from 
these lung associations when they have 
problems from respiratory disease, air 
pollution or smoking. 

‘Tuberculosis was once a terrifying 
and widespread disease. Today, better 
public health efforts and improved treat- 
ments have reduced its impact, but such 
weakening conditions as emphysema and 
other smoking and pollution-related ail- 
ments have risen in importance. The new 
name of the association reflects these 
changes. 
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DEBATING—A PATMAN TRADITION 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Austin is 
proud of our girls’ debate team from 
Stephen F. Austin High School which 
recently captured the Texas Inter- 
scholastic 


League debate ————— 

and I feel sure that my colleagues will 
be interested to know that one-half of 
that winning team, Miss Carrin Fore- 
man Patman, is the granddaughter of 
the dean of the House, WRIGHT Parman. 
Carrin and her partmer, Sarah Jean- 
nette Goodfriend, not only won the 
State debate competition, but they won 
by a unanimous vote. It should come as 
no surprise that a Patman would have 
a knack for public speaking—Members 
know of Dean Parman’s ability as an 
orator; Wricut’s son, State Senator 
William N. “Bill” Patman, is a distin- 
guished and highly respected member of 
the Texas Legislature; and Bill’s wife, 
Mrs. Carrin Patman, is our former 
Texas Democratic national committee- 
woman. It seems only natural that 17- 
year-old Miss Carrin Patman should 
carry on the family tradition of elo- 
quent and persuasive public speaking. 

The Texas State Senate has adopted 
a resolution commending Carrin and 
Sarah for their victory, and I include 
the text of the resolution at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. In addition, I 
want to extend my personal congratula- 
tions to the girls and to Mrs. Georgiana 
Sims who so successfully coached this 
talented debate team. Finally, I want to 
congratulate one of the proudest grand- 
fathers in the Congress, Dean WRIGHT 
PATMAN. 

The resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 

Whereas, it is a special privilege for the 
Senate of Texas to pay tribute to young 
people of this state who have gained recog- 
nition for outstanding achievement; and 

Whereas, two young ladies who qualify 
highly for this honor are Carrin Foreman 
Patman, the daughter of our distinguished 
colleague, Senator William N. Patman and 
Mrs. Patman; and Sarah Jeannette Good- 
friend, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Goodfriend; and 

Whereas, on May 5, 1973, they won the 
final round in the 1973 University of Texas 
Interscholastic League State competition in 
Girls’ Debate, by a 5 to 0 decision of the 
judges; this established them as first place 
winners and state champions in the AAAA 
division; they had previously won first place 
in the District 26 AAAA contest on April 5 
in Austin and the Region 4 competition on 
April 14 in Corpus Christi, which qualified 
them for the state finals; and 

Whereas these two 17-year-old students 
are juniors at Stephen F. Austin High School 
in Austin; they are members of the National 
Honor Society and both serve on the Stu- 
dent Council; Sarah serves as president and 
Carrin is vice-president of the Austin High 
School Debate Squad; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the 63rd 
Legislature of the State of Texas congratu- 
late Carrin Foreman Patman and Sarah 
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Jeannette Goodfriend on winning first 
place in the 1973 University of Texas Inter- 
scholastic League state competition in Girls’ 
Debate in the AAAA division; and commend 
their debate coach, Mrs. Georgiana K. Sims, 
on her guidance and training which contrib- 
uted greatly to the success of this debate 
team; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be prepared for Carrin and Sarah and for 
Mrs. Sims, under the seal of the Senate of 
Texas, as a memento of this occasion, and 
as an expression of our deep sense of pride 
in the accomplishments of these two out- 
standing young Texans. 


REACTION TO WATERGATE 
CORRUPT, TOO 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. LANDGREBE., Mr. Speaker, I offer 
the following article for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and commend it 
to my colleagues. 

The article entitled “Reaction to 
Watergate Corrupt, Too” appeared in a 
recent issue of the Lafayette, Ind. Jour- 
nal-Courrier. It was authored by Paul 
Miller, chairman, chief executive, Gan- 
nett Co., Inc.: 

REACTION TO WATERGATE CORRUPT, Too 
(By Paul Miller) 

Partisanship began to show in the Water- 
gate hearings this past week. It will be sur- 
prising to many if it doesn’t increase, 

Readers and viewers are drawing sharper 
lines in their reactions. 

Polarization is setting in. 

For the first time—during questioning of 
former Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
Stans—Republican committee members 
spoke out against Chairman Sam J. Ervin Jr. 

The North Carolina Democrat with the 
good-old-southern-country-boy manner had 
bored in on Stans. He repeated the same 
question insistently, or forcefully. He put 
words in the witness’ mouth. 

In the end, Republican Sen. Howard Baker 
Jr. of Tennessee suggested that with the 
Ervin questioning taking the turn it had, the 
committee might now go into Democrat party 
campaign details. 

GOP Sen. Edward J. Gurney of Florida ac- 
cused Senator Sam of “Harassment.” 

Eyebrows working up and down in man- 
nerism long familiar to North Carolina con- 
stituents and to fellow senators, Ervin 
seemed to misunderstand. 

So Gurney spelled it out—the word, he 
said, was “‘h-a-r-a-s-s-m-e-n-t.” 

Actually, although it has seldom shown in 
the hearings, there was sharp partisan con- 
fiict in the setting up of the Ervin committee 
at the start. 

Republicans had asked that the Commit- 
tee go into 1964 and 1968, as well as 1972. 
They also tried to get an even break on com- 
mittee representation. They contended that 
otherwise the hearings would become a 
Democrat partisan witch hunt. The Demo- 
crat majority in the Senate rebuffed them on 
both counts, 

Thus the Democrats got control they 
sought, and which Republicans undoubt- 
edly would have assumed had Republicans 
enjoyed the Senate majority. 

All this had disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages for the Democrats. The disadvan- 
tages are, among others, that no matter 
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where the hearings now go, the minority may 
be able to contend that the hearings were 
not fairly conducted. 

Newspaper readers and television viewers 
are, like the senators, split. Once more, it 
seems that it’s in “the eye of the beholder.” 

A Gallup Poll reported that 44 per cent of 
Americans questioned said they're getting 
too much Watergate from the press and on 
the air, contrasted with 38 per cent who saw 
the coverage as “about right,” and 11 per 
cent who wanted even more. 

Chairman Ervin was a mite more concilia- 
tory with witnesses after the protests from 
Baker and Gurney. But there was no appar- 
ent letup in his moralizing and tossing about 
of quotations long familiar to those who 
hear him regularly. 

It could become boring. But meantime 
there are those who have been collecting 
Ervinisms. Some are horrible, some pointless 
or patronizing; some are good, for example 
the one used in an interview before the 
hearings began. Ervin said: 

“As the mamma whale said to the little 
whale, ‘It’s only when you're blowing that 
you get harpooned,’" 

The whole committee, looking sharp and 
being sharp in the national exposure, could 
well contemplate that. As could we all. 

Newspapers which strive to “present both 
sides,” and that includes most, missed a 
prime opportunity if they overlooked or did 
not have available a Commencement speech 
by Chancellor W. Allen Wallis of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 

Editors who know his credentials listen 
with interest even when they disagree. 

He wasted no time in going to the heart of 
his subject. He said: 

“All commencement speakers are discuss- 
ing Watergate. Yours is no exception, What 
I have to say about it will, I venture to boast, 
not resemble what other commencement 
speakers are saying about it, except in one 
fundamental point: I agree, of course, that 
Watergate is deplorable, disgraceful, im- 
moral, shocking, inexcusable, alarming, rep- 
rehensible, and quite a few other things be- 
sides, none of them nice.” 

“But,” Chancellor Wallis went on, “the 
saddest thing about Watergate is that in im- 
portant respects it is far from unique or even 
unusual,” 

“It is another of those many instances 
in which the end is regarded as justifying 
the means. One thing different about Water- 
gate, however, is that the end is not accept- 
able to the academic-journalistic complex, as 
were the ends pursued by Daniel Elisberg, the 
Berrigan brothers, the anti-war rioters, the 
Black Panthers, and innumerable others 
stretching back to the sit-in strikers of the 
1930s ... 

“By ‘Watergate,’ I refer not just to the in- 
trusions on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1972 and activities related to that. 
I refer also to the reaction by journalists 
and politicians to the Watergate break-in, 
which ... has been morally even more cor- 
rupt than the Watergate activities them- 
selves. 

“I refer still more broadly to a pattern in 
American public affairs which has been 
growing since the Second World War—the 
McCarthy craze, income-tax corruption in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the White House staff 
during the Truman administration; eaves- 
dropping by government prosecutors on con- 
ferences between defenders and their law- 
yers; military conscription in peacetime; the 
biased perspective of the press and tele- 
vision; the politics of expectation and the 
exploitation of subsequent disappointment; 
the litigation explosion; restrictions on free- 
dom that are regarded erroneously as neces- 
sary or even desirable in a modern, complex, 
urban, technological society; the raise of 
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self-selected, self-righteous groups contem- 
porary counterparts of the Ku Klux Klan re- 
sponsible to no one and successful in in- 
fluencing public policy, sometimes through 
intimidation, obstruction, suppression, as- 
sault, arson, bombing, maiming and kill- 
Arig ie. PF 

After discussing the increasing American 
public reliance on government, Chancellor 
Wallis made mention of President Nixon. 
Wallis said: 

“Until the Watergate affair shackled him 
at least temporarily, President Nixon ap- 
peared well launched on a movement of 
heroic proportions to reverse the trend to- 
wards over-government . . . 

“The President attacked special privilege 
on a breathtakingly broad front .. . 

“The President’s own unparalleled abilities 
augmented by the superb and dedicated serv- 
ice of Messrs. Haldeman and Ehrlichman, 
were achieving amazing progress. Total 
ing, which is a good index of the degree to 
which a government is encompassing the to- 
tality of society, was coming under control. 
Obsolete programs, ranging from 40 years 
old down to five or six years and which— 
whatever may once have been the case— 
are at best sheer waste and often worse were 
being stopped .. . 

“There is in fact no doubt in my mind that 
the persistence and ferocity with which the 
Watergate affair has been pursued is related 
to the President’s domestic reforms.” 

So spoke Chancellor W. Allen Wallis this 
past week in what may be unique among 
commencement speaker comment in this or 
any other year. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES’ RIGHT TO 
STRIKE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an issue which we have repeat- 
edly faced in this body is the right of 
public employees to strike. Although the 
Congress has never recognized this right 
by passing appropriate legislation, there 
are many among us who feel strongly 
about this issue, and I am sure that it 
will come up again, 

So that we will be better prepared to 
deai with this subject the next time that 
it does come up, I would like to share with 
you and our colleagues some remarks 
made by Mr. Gordon Bittle, president of 
the California Teachers Association. Mr. 
Bittle’s comments, broadcast over Los 
Angeles television station KNBC on June 
14 were in response to an editorial which 
that station had aired opposing the right 
of public employees to strike. The orig- 
inal editorial was stimulated by a meas- 
ure currently before the California State 
Legislature which would affirm that right. 

At this point I would like to read Mr. 
Bittle’s remarks. 

ENBC EDITORIAL 

KNBC's editorial displayed a common mis- 
understanding of collective bargaining for 
public employees. Two basic assumptions 
were made. Neither was correct. 

One was that the right to strike in collec- 
tive bargaining for public employees is a li- 
cense to strike. The other was that public 
employees don't need collective bargaining, 
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because they have tenure and civil service 
protection. 

Of the collective bargaining bills now be- 
fore the legislature, only one, AB 1243, au- 
thorizes the strike or lockout, and in a lim- 
ited way. The aim is to stimulate good faith 
negotiations on both sides due to the uncer- 
tainty the threat of strike or lockout creates. 
If the parties then come to loggerheads, the 
law sets up impasse procedures of mediation 
and fact-finding, plus a cooling-off period. 
Following that, if no agreement has been 
reached, the parties can announce they will 
then strike or lockout. 

But any citizen can move to stop this by 
going into court. If the judge then finds 
either the strike or lockout to be detrimental 
to public health and safety, he must stop 
it. 

This is much better than our present non- 
method, which did not prevent some 30 so- 
called illegal strikes of public employees last 
year in California. 

KNBC’s other idea, mixing tenure and civil 
service protection with collective bargaining, 
is like trying to mix oil and water. Collective 
bargaining is an employee-related protec- 
tion. Tenure and civil service are public pro- 
tections. They safeguard the children and 
the public from political pressures in the 
schools and in government jobs. 

Freedom to teach the truth is essential to 
a free society. Without it, schools become 
propaganda agencies for those in power. 

The California Teachers Association be- 
lieyes that it will not only be more fair if 
public employees are given the same collec- 
tive rights as those in private industry, but 
it also will improve the quality of public 
service. 


I would like to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
the generally unrecognized fact which 
Mr. Bittle referred to at the end of his 
brief statement. In the present atmos- 
phere of Washington, with Senator 
Ervin’s committee bringing forth new 
information about illegal actions by po- 
litical appointees every day, I believe we 
can all see the value in those measures 
which have been developed to prevent 
such abuses of power from being more 
widespread. Protections such as tenure 
and civil service procedures are important 
to the people of the United States if we 
are to avoid additional Watergates by 
Government employees loyal only to their 
superiors, instead of to the public inter- 
est. We must not confuse these important 
public safeguards with employee rights. 


FISCAL YEAR 1974 CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON. JOEL PRITCHARD 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 26, the House considered 
an amendment to the fiscal year 1974 
continuing appropriations, House Joint 
Resolution 636, that prohibited the use of 
funds to support military activities by 
U.S. forces in, over, or off the shores of 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos without the consent of 
Congress. 

I opposed Mr. Manon’s substitute 
amendment to the previous amendment 
offered by Mr. Apparso that allowed a 
60-day grace period after which no 
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funds appropriated under the resolution 
could be used for combat activities in 
Cambodia or Laos, and voted against it. 
However, through some error I found 
that I was recorded as voting for Mr. 
Maxon’s substitute amendment. 

Whether the error was mechanical or 
human, Mr. Speaker, I would like the 
permanent Recorp to show that I op- 
posed the amendment allowing a 60-day 
grace period. 


RESPONSIBILITY TRANSFORMS 
FORMER TROUBLEMAKERS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Navy 
men in San Diego are volunteering their 
free time to help the young people of the 
community. I enjoyed reading an article 
which appeared in the June 17 issue of 
the San Diego Union regarding the Naval 
personnel who are devoting their off- 
hours as tutors, playground supervisors, 
and just good friends to the students at 
Kennedy Elementary School, located in 
southeast San Diego, and would like to 
share this report with my House 
colleagues: 

HELP Run SCHOOL—RESPONSIBILITY TRANS- 
FORMS FORMER TROUBLEMAKERS 
(By Diane Clark) 

A Kennedy Elementary second grader 
named Larry goes to his principals’ office daily 
to report how his class has improved. 

“My class came in quieter today, Mr. Wein- 
traub.” 

“There were no fights today, Mr. Wein- 
traub.” 

“The grounds are cleaner today, Mr. Wein- 
traub.” 

Only five months ago, Larry’s visits to the 
principal’s office were probably for discipli- 
nary action but today he goes of his own 
volition. 

ON “COMMITTEE” 

That’s because Larry was a member of the 
Committee.” 

The committee’s formal name is “Student 
Committee to Improve Kennedy's School.” It 
is comprised of 23 students (one from each 
class) who meet with the prinicpal each 
Thursday morning to tackle what the stu- 
dents decide is the biggest problem that 
week. 

The committee members, selected each 
week, are not the highest achievers or goodie- 
goodies but those whom Jerome Weintraub 
says know what the problems are. Like Larry, 
all have been to the principal's office before 
for less desirable reasons. 

“They develop a strong desire to see things 
improve,” says Weintraub. 

At least four teachers have asked Wein- 
traub after committee meetings, “What did 
you do to them?” 

“They come back smiling, anxious to work 
and anxious to help others improve,” teach- 
ers have told him. 

Before February when the committee was 
formed, students at the Southeast San Diego 
school were not allowed to walk unsuper- 
vised through the halls but marched as a 
class. 

Now they are being sent to the library with 
passes, reports Weintraub. 

SCORES IMPROVE 

He says students are developing more posi- 

tive attitudes toward their classmates and 
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teachers. Weintraub attributes a marked in- 
crease in the school’s math and reading 
scores to the improvement program. 

“In the state testing program in reading, 
Kennedy jumped from sixth from the bottom 
last year to 47th from the bottom this year,” 
said the principal. 

Among problems the children concern 
themselves with is discipline. Committee 
members, instead of making trouble, are 
urged to watch for troublemakers and tell 
them to straighten up. 

But there are other problems, such as the 
trampled grass and littered campus to be 
solved and assembly programs to be selected. 

The committee reseeded a portion of lawn, 
but only after each class voted to replant 
grass. 

It was the litter problem that prompted a 
third grader to say, “My daddy’s in the Navy 
and the Navy doesn’t have papers around.” 
Thus, the students decided they could learn 
some lessons from the military and asked 
for its help. 

What resulted is incorporation of the Navy 
into the Kennedy school program. About 68 
military volunteers from various commands 
each week spend free time at Kennedy sup- 
ervising on the playground, tutoring stu- 
dents, helping in the classroom, devising 
games, telling classes about their jobs or just 
rapping. 

ADDED BENEFIT 

Weintraub says many of the students have 
no father, thus a masculine figure is provided. 

Besides the school activity, the men take 
students aboard their ships and to their duty 
stations. They have toured the Imperial 
Beach Naval Air Station, Miramar Naval Air 
Station, fleet tug Ute and the destroyer H. W. 
Tucker. The Tucker has about 20 men in the 
project. 

“The men have been very pleased with the 
program,” said the Navy project coordinator, 


KILLING OF BABY CHICKS 
HON. JERRY LITTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. LITTON. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
velopments including the killing of baby 
chicks, the closing of packing plants, 
the shortages of certain foods and feed- 
grains and the increasing food crisis are 
the result of too much interference 
from a Government more interested in 
political expediency than economic real- 
ity. For months I have been predicting 
the breakdown in our food production 
process if the Government did not leave 
it alone. I have been predicting food 
shortages if changes were not made. 

An America which has seldom been 
without in recent times finds it hard to 
believe that we will be without anything 
whether it be gas or food. Some have 
said that my statements were designed 
only to aid the farmer, but I have often 
said that it was the consumer who was 
being used by a Democratically controlled 
Congress and a Republican administra- 
tion, and it would be the consumer who 
would ultimately suffer the most, eco- 
nomically. The killing of baby chicks 
and the embargo on soybean exports 
make it very clear to the American peo- 
ple just exactly how serious the situa- 
tion really is. 

On March 15 of this year, President 
Nixon said rigid price controls on meat 
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would not work. He said such a freeze 
would discourage supply and lead to 
black market and rationing. A few days 
later Secretary of Agriculture Butz said 
anyone who favored such a freeze on 
food would be a damn fool. On March 23 
at the first meeting of my Sixth District 
Congressional Club in St. Joseph, I 
agreed with both President Nixon and 
Secretary Butz. On March 29 the Presi- 
dent imposed a meat price freeze. What 
I had predicted and what the Agriculture 
Secretary, as well as what the President 
himself only 2 weeks earlier had pre- 
dicted—came true. Increased production 
was discouragd. Farmers who had been 
holding back heifer and cow replace- 
ments in anticipation of higher meat 
prices started selling. Feedlot operators 
who found selling prices bumping against 
the ceiling and production costs in- 
creasing, soon found they were losing 
money for each pound put on each ani- 
mal. When they realized this they 
started selling their cattle at 900 in- 
stead of 1,100 pounds. Each time they 
sold such an animal, it meant 200 pounds 
of beef that would never see the light of 
day. 

The new freeze reached all food prod- 
ucts. To say the freeze was only at the 
retail level and, therefore, did not affect 
the farmer is phoney. Retail prices set 
farm prices. If retail prices cannot go 
up to reflect increased demand or lower- 
ing supplies neither can farm prices. The 
freeze instead of lowering food prices will 
result eventually in higher food prices. 
If you do not believe me just look at the 
percentage of sows included in the week- 
ly hog kill or the number of cows in- 
cluded in the weekly cattle kill. The un- 
usually high percentage of pregnant sows 
going to market means tens of thousands 
of pigs that will never be produced. The 
hundreds of thousands of baby chicks 
being killed and the even larger number 
of eggs not being hatched will show up 
in greatly reduced broiler numbers in 
September. Reduced pork supplies will 
not show up for several months and re- 
duced beef supplies will not hit the con- 
sumer for another 2 years when the 
calves, which would have gone to market 
from the cows being shipped, do not 
appear. 

The bipartisan political game of 
words and deeds in Washington by peo- 
ple more interested in the short-range 
voting power than the long-range buying 
power of the consumer, is hurting the 
consumer more than the product. It is 
true many producers are being run out 
of business. But many are simply cutting 
back breeding numbers in their herds, 
refraining from making usual long-range 
production investments, selling livestock 
at lighter weights and taking other such 
steps which are designed to save them 
from anticipated financial losses. The 
big loser is the consumer who must have 
food and will pay almost anything to get 
it no matter how scarce the item, which 
means this slight decrease in food supply 
will be reflected in sharp increases in 
price. The voting consumer as well as the 
policymaking politician needs to better 
understand the way in which the inelas- 
tic demand for food works and the fac- 
tors that go together to encourage or 
discourage food production. 
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The decision by the administration to 
place an export embargo on soybeans, 
cottonseeds, and their byproducts is a 
prime example of how one interference 
by the Government in the food produc- 
tion process must be followed by another 
to offset the first. Had a ceiling not being 
placed on meat, the increased cost of 
feed could have been passed on and there 
would have been no killing of baby 
chicks, heavy slaughter of pregnant sows 
or other such actions which will even- 
tually lead to either food shortages or 
higher food prices. 

When President Nixon threatened to 
stop exports of farm commodities, he, by 
this action alone, created more of a food 
©  rtage in tuis country. Farmers consid- 
ering long-range investments in machin- 
ery and other inputs which would event- 
uclly lead to increased food supply backed 
off after the President’s statement. In- 
stead of looking ahead to higher farm 
prices, these farmers could see the Gov- 
(-mment was prepared to step in and shut 
off exports any time it appeared food 
prices were higher than it wanted. E am 
sure the President’s statement obviously 
designed to soothe the ccn-umer, only 
served to further aggravate the consum- 
e.’s food budget problems. The most re- 
cent action to halt exports, while provid- 
ing short term relief for the problems im- 
posed by all the ill-advised meat freeze, 
will serve to further discourage producers 
of all farm commodities from making 
longrange investments by showing clearly 
that the Government. will step in and 
halt the export of their product if prices 
get high enough to create undue public 
pressure. In the past farmers were able 
to study long-range crop forecasts both 
at home and abroad, and based on these 
forecasts, crop conditions, food supplies, 
and so forth, make production decisions 
and lIongrange investments. Now this 
most. recent action by the administra- 
tion adds an unknown as well as depress- 
ing factor. If the price outlook is too good, 
it might result in governmental action 
such as the recent export embargo. This 
then results in discouraging producers at 
the very time when they need to be en- 
couraged the most—when shortages at 
home might be on their way. The recent 
e.abargo on soybeans will hurt farmers in 
my State who have soybeans planted, but 
it will help those who feed livestock. Soy- 
beans represent the No. 1 cash crop in 
Missouri, but livestock represents the 
No. 1 industry in my State. It is unfort- 
unate that one segment of agriculture 
must suffer in order to bail out the other, 
especially when the baiout was needed 
only because of an ill-advised cconomic 
move by the Government in the first 
place. This is especially the cas> when 
one realizes that the move made by the 
Government, was known to be a bad 
move at the time it was made. This is 
documented by the statements of both 
President Nixon and Secretary Butz. 
They both said it would not work only 
days before they imposed the ceilings. 

I think it is time we stopped playing 
political games at the expense of both 
the consumer and the producer as well 
as our overall economy. We know we are 
going to import large quantities of oil, 
which will further aggravate our balance- 
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of-trade deficit. We know that the last 
3 years are the first since 1893 that this 
great productive America has bought 
more goods than it sold. We know that we 
must rely on farm products to offset this 
trade deficit if we are to stabilize the 
American dollar and reverse the balance- 
of-payments situation so weakening to 
our economy. Now we find that our eco- 
r ymically unwise moves, designed to I ol 
the consumer, are not only hurting both 
consumer and producer, but our eco- 
nomic position abroad as well. If we shut 
off exports of key cash crops to compen- 
sate for our unworkable ceilings 2. prod- 
ucts that respond best to a supply and 
demand situation without governmental 
intervention, where are we going to go for 
products to sell abroad to reverse our 
balance-of-trade deficit? E wouid hope 
that both the Congress and the admini- 
stration would carefully study the eco- 
nomic position our country finds itself in, 
and come up with solutions which are 
based on sound long-range economics in- 
stead of short-range self-serving poli- 
tics and quit taking advantage of an un- 
suspecting consumer who does not un- 
derstand that many Government actions 
which appear designed to lower her food 
costs are only driving them Zurther by 
discouraging production. 


ALASKAN OIL 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, during the course of debate on 
the delivery of Alaskan oil, it has been 
consistently assumed that opinion within 
the State of Alaska was virtually unani- 
mous in support of the proposed trans- 
Alaska pipeline/tanker system. However, 
in recent days it has been eloquently 
demonstrated to me that such is not the 
case. 

There is substantial opposition to the 
Alyeska pipeline in Alaska. This opposi- 
tion does not arise solely from a small 
band of environmentalists bent on pre- 
serving the fragile Alaskan ecology, but 
from all sectors of the Alaskan populace. 
The folllowing letters, received by my 
office, represent the unspoken for citi- 
zenry of Alaska: 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 

June 18, 1973. 

Representative Jomw B. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I sincerely 
regret that I must write to you rather than 
to our Alaska representatives, but unfortu- 
nately our elected representatives have been 
caught up in such a pipeline mania that one 
wonders who they really do represent. They 
certainly do not represent a great number 
of us who make Alaska our home and plan 
to make it the home for our children, 

It is for this reason that I write to you 
and urge you with utmost concern that every 
attempt be made to have Alaska’s North 
Slope oil be transported from Alaska 
via Canada, either following the military 
pipelime from Fairbanks down the Alaska 
highway Into the Yukon Territory, thence 
to Edmonton, Alberta or else over the Mack- 
enize River route. 
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We have seen our forests, our salmon and 
our Cook Inlet Oil all disposed without great 
benefit to the vast majority of the people of 
Alaska. Now we are told that Alaska faces 
bankruptcy. It appears that it is the stick 
being used for keeping Alaskans in line. Still 
our per capita wealth and our growth in the 
last few years have reached new highs— 
though unfortunately this has all been in 
the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas and not 
in our bush villages. 

I enclose a leafied that has been given to 
each and every state employee—and we paid 
for this so called committee from our taxes. 
“Government”, as you probably know is the 
largest single employer in the state. 

I particularly call your attention to the 
spills we have had already—almost every 6 
months—on the North Slope and the spill 
this spring at Cold Bay which clearly showed 
that it is impossible to prevent or control 
such spills in our turbulent and and often 
fog bound waters. 

We do not want more than one pipeline 
except where existing land transportation 
systems are utlized. There is a great deal of 
support for your stand here in Alaska, parti- 
cularly among the rural people. Thank you 
for your efforts in our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLEWELLYN R. JOHNSON, 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 15, 1973. 
Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: I am 
writing to you as a concerned citizen of 
Alaska and the United States on the matter 
of the construction of the trans-Alaska pipe- 
line. At present there is a massive campaign 
of advertisement in favor of the pipeline 
being made by many Alaskan citizens, poli- 
ticians, businessmen and others who stand 
to profit by the construction of this pipeline. 
I would like to go on record as one of many 
Alaskans who maintain the opposite point of 
view. 

There are many of us who feel the trans- 
Alaska pipeline may not be the full/answer 
to the problem of transporting North Slope 
oil to market. 

I, for one, have great concern over the 
environmental problem to be encountered, 
both in construction and possible pipeline 
spillage and oil tanker spillage. The matter 
of where the best market for the oil is is 
open to question. The midwest and points 
east seem to be in more critical need. More 
thought and study need to be given to the 
Canadian route of a pipeline. I don't believe 
the Canadian government's point of view on 
this matter has been fully discussed or aired, 
And lastly, is there really an energy crisis 
big enough to justify a rush job of the Alaska 
pipeline, or is it a myth being perpetrated 
by oil companies and some people in Wash- 
ington? 

In summation, there are many Alaskans 
who feel their voices in opposition to the 
present pipeline plan need to be heard. I 
know that you and others are interested in 
seeing more study done on the proposed 
Canadian pipeline route. Be it known that 
there are those of us in Alaska who support 
your efforts. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
LUCINDA NEWMAN, 
JUNE 19, 1973. 
Representative JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: You have 
our support for your Alaska pipeline pro- 
posals. The Alaska press and official state 
government attempts to make it appear that 
«all Alaskans are behind the Valdez route is so 
much wishful thinking. 
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We have had enough oil spills in Cook 
Inlet as well as arrogance from the oil com- 
panies there to know what to expect. Prince 
William Sound is far move turbulent than 
Cook Inlet. It is also one of the few salmon 
fisheries left where the stock has not been 
greatly depleted. Most of us support the 
fishermen who are suing to prevent the 
Valdez route. 

We want but one pipeline corridor for oil 
and gas, if we need any at all, It should 
follow the old military line from Fairbanks 
down to the Yukon Territory, or else go over 
to the MacKenzie where an existing trans- 
portation system exists from which to build 
a pipeline. The proposed “haul road” to build 
the pipeline is going to have a more adverse 
effect on our North country than the pipeline. 
Why must we be the victims for shortsighted, 
selfish businessmen and politicians? This is 
our home. 

Sincerely yours, 
Caro. T. JOHNSON. 


JUNE 18, 1973. 
Representative JoHN B. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON; I am writ- 
ing to you about an issue that is of great 
concern to me and to many Alaskans, the 
Trans Alaska Pipeline System (TAPS). I am 
very skeptical about the barrage of propa- 
ganda that is being presented to Alaskans 
and the nation by state and federal officials 
about the virtues of TAPS. I feel, as do many 
Alaskans, that the pipeline as presently pro- 
posed would be an environmental disaster 
while having only a temporary effect on our 
“energy crisis”. The present “railroad” at- 
mosphere that pervades in Alaska government 
as well as in the U.S. Congress is most dis- 
heartening. If ever there was a time for 
careful deliberation and consideration of all 
the alternatives, now is the time. 

I strongly urge you to make every effort 
to see that this issue is thoroughly and com- 
pletely discussed in House chambers and that 
full consideration be given to the Trans 
Canadian route. I appeal to you because 
Alaska’s elected officials’ minds are closed 
to all rational alternatives to TAPS. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 

Sincerely, 
Davin T. STONINGTON, M.D. 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 
June 12, 1973. 
Representative JOHN B, ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: It is my 
impression that you are being misled into 
believing all Alaskans want the pipeline as 
now planned. I write to you to tell you that 
this isn't true, and that many Alaskans sup- 
port your amendment to study a trans Can- 
ada alternative route. 

My main concern is the marine tanker 
route and the great danger Alaskan oil sent 
in tankers poses on our fisheries resource. 
We have no way to deal with grounded tank- 
ers which spill oil in our turbulent waters, 
There is no technique available to stop 
such spills, and the trans Alaska pipelines 
tankers will go through tremendously treach- 
erous and extremely high waters, I think you 
should make a better argument out of this 
great threat. Alaska’s commercial fishermen 
oppose this route. 

I also wish to tell you I believe the pipe- 
line is poorly planned. An engineer from An- 
chorage who knows this has sued Alyeska 
Pipeline Service Company for $501 million. 
The great Caribou herds of the Arctic have 
been shown NOT to cross the test lines, con- 
trary to the lies published to the contrary in 
Popular Science January 1978, and in other 
publications. 

I believe Alaskan oil will be sold to Japan. 
Alaska’s Cook Inlet oil is already sold to 
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Japan at the rate of 19,000 barrels per day! 
Natural gas produced there is liquified and 
sold to Tokyo Power and Light Company. 

I warn you of this Japanese market. The 
Valdez route is just an excuse to sell at 
great and quick profit. 

Many Alaskans, demoralized and nearly 
hopeless, consider this pipeline a fiasco of the 
first order. Your efforts to redirect its course 
have our heartfelt support and thanks. 

Sincerely, 
SUZANNE M. MuNCHOFF. 


COLLEGE, ALASKA, 
June 14, 1973. 
Representative JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSON: I am an 
Alaskan resident, taxpayer, homeowner with 
wife and three children. We have a lot at 
stake in Alaska, and are terribly concerned 
that our political leaders are taking upon 
themselves to speak for all Alaskans as sup- 
porting the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. As you 
know, there is a tremendous amount of 
pressure by the oil companies, the State of 
Alaska and business leaders to ram this 
project through. 

Many of us in Alaska are particularly con- 
cerned about the changes which go with oil 
development. We have the highest cost of 
living in the nation already, which will cer- 
tainly not be eased by a boom and bust econ- 
omy. This is a historic tact in the Kenai Oil 
developments. 

The road which will accompany the pro- 
posed Trans-Alaska Pipeline is not desirable, 
The problems of marine tanker trans-ship- 
ping is understudied and a mind-boggling 
concept. We were to understand that the 
Environmental Protection Act required that 
alternate proposals be made, such as a Cana- 
dian route. This has not been done. 

The influx of the workers from the out- 
side will place insurmountable burdens 
on our schools, services, housing (and zon- 
ing) and contribute to an air pollution prob- 
lem in Fairbanks which is already seemingly 
unsolvable. 

The changes in the lifestyles of our native 
and white population may not be worth a 
hasty and ill-conceived pipeline project. 

I just wanted you to know that by no 
means all Alaskans support the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline project as proposed. 

Sincerely, 
GORDON B. WRIGHT. 

PS: I am particularly offended by our 
Governor authorizing $100,000.00 from tax- 
payers money to pay for a group of busi- 
nessmen and politicians to travel around 
boosting this project. 


ALASKA ApJusTERS, INC., 
Fairbanks, Alaska, June 13, 1973. 
Re Trans Alaska Pipeline. 
Hon, JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I am a 
businessman in Alaska. I am president of 
Alaska Adjusters, Inc. The company has of- 
fices in Fairbanks and Kodiak. I first came 
to Alaska in 1955 and have owned and op- 
erated my own-business since 1969. 

The discovery at Prudhoe in 1968 ushered 
in a great deal of excitement in Alaska and 
reawakened old dreams of resource devel- 
opment here. 

The trouble with such old dreams and the 
sudden awakening here is that Alaskans 
seem hell bent on doing it over again just 
as it was done in the “lower 48." I am not 
at all satisfied that such methods of devel- 
opment and the reasoning behind such de- 
sires for development (the need for more 
gadgets and more energy, etc.) are any 
longer valid. 

Many of us who are Alaskans, and many 
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of us who moved to Alaska, had this real- 
ization early and came here to escape the 
mechanization and madness which exists 
in the “lower 48.” 

Therefore, there are many of us who be- 
lieve the trans Alaska pipeline is an ana- 
ehronism and a tragic error across the face 
of Alaska. No matter how thin Lt. Governor 
Red Boucher says the line will be in com- 
parison to the width of the State of Alaska, 
it is still a dangerous seed and a desecration. 

In addition it has engineering defects 
which have never been adequately answered 
and risks which can never be accurately 
measured. I believe, as an Alaskan business- 
man, that if Alaskan oil must be taken from 
the ground and if it must be transported 
that the Canadian route is preferable. 

The trans Alaska pipeline route fs not only 
inherently dangerous and environmentally 
destructive over its near 900 mile path, but 
also the marine transport section has been 
frighteningly underestimated as to dangers 
and seems to have been accepted as plaus- 
ible without proper investigation. 

Do not be misled by the State funded 
Alaska Pipeline Education Committee which 
is a group of Chamber of Commerce empty 
heads running around the lower 48 like 
little wind-up men shouting how much 
Alaska wants and needs the pipeline. This is 
horse manure. A large number of Alaskans, 
including professionals, working men, lib- 
erals, conservatives, outdoorsmen, salesmen, 
and many types abhor the thought of the de- 
velopment which the pipeline will bring to 
this country. 

They may agree the oil needs to come out 
and that energy needs to be consumed. There 
are certainly varying degrees of thoughts on 
that matter, but they are universally agreed 
that the pipeline will change the “Alaskan 
way of life” and they do not like to see this 
happen. 

I realize this seems to be a manner of bury- 


ing one’s head, but nonetheless ft is true that 
not all Alaskans are for the pipeline. 
An Alaskan against the pipeline 
Yours truly, 
J. A. “JIM” HUNTER, 
President. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, June 20, 1973. 
Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: I wish to 
extend my support to you and your efforts in 
Congress to amend pending legislation to re- 
move legal barriers to construction of the 
Trans Alaska Pipeline System. It is impera- 
tive that a careful thorough investigation of 
alternatives be made for the following rea- 
sons: 

TAPS involves a short pipeline and a long 
oil tanker route; incoming tankers im ballast 
and outgoing under load will traverse treach- 
erous waters among the most turbulent in 
the world, which also happens to be located 
in one of Alaska’s richest fisheries. 

Tanker spills in these turbulent waters 
would be impossible to prevent, and impos- 
sible to control—as evidenced by the 200,000 
gallon spill in March, 1973, in Cold Bay of 
the grounded Hillyer Brown. 

Alaska Cordova District Fisheries Union 
and the United Fishermen of Alaska oppose 
this plan. 

All overland pipeline alternative routes 
avoid all marine tanker traffic and the threat 
TAPS poses, and deserve official, top level in- 
vestigation before a decision is made to go on 
oll delivery. 

Cordova District Fisheries Union is in court 
to prevent the tanker route. 

An Anchorage arctic soils engineer has 
sued Alyeska Pipeline Service Company for 
$501,000,000 to force them to reveal how de~- 
cisions were made to go on the current design 
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he says is faulty due to soil mechanics mis- 
takes. 

The Secretary of the Interior has failed to 
give thorough study to existing alternatives 
from the very beginning. 

Alyeska has failed to design jts North Slope 
pipeline and feeder lines so migrating cari- 
bou will overcome these obstacles and cross 
them; refuses to make public its study; and 
refuses to fund proper crossing designs. 

Alyeska and British Petroleum have al- 
ready had chronic oil spills on the North 
Stope tundra at construction camps even be- 
fore a construction permit is granted and 
they appear unable to control these acci- 
dents. 

A Canadian gas consortium already plans 
to request a permit to construct and operate 
a 48-inch gas line from Prudhoe Bay to the 
midwest via Canada. 

Interior admits savings would acerue from 
a single, joint gas and oil pipeline corridor. 

Some evidence exists that Valdez is a short 
cut from Prudhoe Bay to Tokyo. 

Cook Infet oil is already sold at the rate of 
19,000 barrels daily to Japanese interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD K. FREEDMAN, M.D. 


CALL ME COUNSELOR 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Ms. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, in a pro- 
fession that purports to place justice high 
in its scheme of values, women have 
traditionally played an insignificant role. 
The 1973 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent states that the percentage of women 
lawyers and judges is only 4.9. In 1950, 
the ratio of practicing female and male 
attorneys was 1 to 28; today, the ratio is 
approximately 1 to 40. 

I am pleased to note that this trend 
is reversing itself. This past winter, two 
new all-women law firms opened their 
doors in New York City, Bellamy, Good- 
man, Kelly, Ross & Stanley, and Lef- 
court, Kraft & Libow. 

At the conclusion of these remarks, I 
am reprinting an article from today’s 
Daily News, which I hope will serve as 
an impetus to all women considering a 
career in the legal profession: 

THEY MAKE A GOOD CASE FOR WOMEN LAWYERS 
(By Beth Fallon) 

Mudge, Gudge, Sludge and Curmudgeon 
can just move over, along with Wily, Sneakee 
and Drone. There are two new law firms in 
town, and all the partners are women—a 
first here, as far as they know. 

Both firms are dedicated to the law not 
only as a tool for securing women’s rights, 
but also as a business in which women can 
be self-employed, successful and self- 
sustaining. 

Lefeourt, Kraft and Libow opened Feb. 1 
with attorneys Carol Lefcourt, Veronika Kraft 
and Carol Libow. 

On March 1, Bellamy, Goodman, Kelly, Ross 
and Stanley set up for business, with State 
Sen. Carol Bellamy (D-Brooklyn), Jan Good- 
man, Mary Kelly, Susan Ross and Nancy 
Stanley as senior partners. 

While women have practiced law for the 
government, as seldom-seen Wall St. ad- 
juncts and as loners until the last few years, 
the emergence of young, tough, capable fe- 
male lawyers in the civil rights movement 
and women’s movement—who have argued 
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and won some revolutionary cases—led them 
to growing awareness of their own skill. 
SPECIAL NEEDS FILLED 

It also led to the conclusion that women 
increasingly need lawyers for marital prob- 
lems, for business, for general civil cases, 
discrimination and criminal matters—needs 
that the male legal establishment seldom 
filled, they say. 

“The legal profession,” says Mary Kelly, 
“wasn't set up to look after the rights cf 
women.” 

And the pressure on women lawyers to be 
twice as good in order to win, to move up in 
law firms, to even get a judge to call them 
“eounselor” instead of “young lady’”—"“Well. 
you have to be very strong to overcome all 
that, and that’s another reason for a women’s 
firm,” adds Nancy Stanley. 

Both firms are set up for general civil 
practice, including wills, business law. 
mortgages, etc. They have interests in 
women’s rights cases and in certain criminal 
matters which especially relate to women, 
such as prostitution. Both firms have been 
surprised a bit by the vohime of work they've 
gotten, mostly from women clients. 

“We expected to starve the first quarter,” 
Jan Goodman grins, “an there are over 100 
cases im the house. There certainly must be 
a need for our kind of service.” 

The two outfits have somewhat different 
styles. Bellamy, et al is in the Bar Building 
on 44th St. after a polite struggle with the 
management, who initially told them no 
Space was available, when it was. The part- 
ners, some of whom came from Wall St. firms 
or from arguing women’s rights cases for the 


ideology does not prevent them from enjoy- 
ing bright modern offices im the staid old 
building. 

Down at Broadway and Bleeker, Lefcourt 
et al work in the brick-walled radical charm 
of the old New York law Commune offices. 
Two of the partners, Carol Lefcourt and 
Veronika Kraft, helped win acquittal for 
the Panther 21 in 1971, before the com- 
mune broke up. “We wanted to change the 
world,” says Ms. Kraft, with a sigh. “Now, 
if we can at least get justice for some individ- 
uals, we'll be pleased. 

“Also, we are making a statement, that as 
a group we can support each other and make 
a go of it,” she continues. 

As to the discrimination against women 
attorneys, all the new partners say it lessens 
as big cases are won. 

“While it makes it tougher for the lawyer, 
I don't believe the client’s interest suffers 
from it, since women lawyers argue harder 
and longer, as they had to all through school. 
The biggest problem for women lawyers is 
probably being overprepared, just to be 
SURE,” Ms. Kraft says. 

“We're discovering that we can do it, and 
we've all had experience,” notes Carol Libow, 
who spent a total of four years with Legal 
Aid; Legal Services in Harlem; and at a pri- 
vate firm. “We don’t need some senfor male 
partner to Iean on.” 

BIG MONEY NOT GOAL 


At both offices, the attorneys noted that 
big money wasn’t their goal, but a good liv- 
ing. and working for the cause of women’s 
justice was. Their experience, in the down- 
town firm with the Panthers and suits 
against the PBI; in the uptown group with 
suits against WABC-TV, EEOC cases (“I 
wondered onee how Susan knew so much 
about certain EEOC regulations,” Carol Bel- 
lamy laughs. “It turned out she wrote them”) 
gives them some clout with other lawyers. 

“Men lawyers sometimes are nice, because 
they expect to push us around. When the 
iron fist comes out of our velvet glove, they 
get furious. It really helps of course,” she 
chuckles, “if they lose their tempers. It’s 
easier for us to win.” 
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“when Mary gets finished with some 
lawyers,” Mrs. Bellamy laughs, “we send in 
somebody with bandaids. It’s doing a good 
job that counts. That's the bottom line.” 


DELAWARE AIR SERVICE 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, Delaware 
is faced with the possibility that our air 
service will be permanently discontinued. 
We are of course working as hard as we 
can to see that this does not happen. It is 
imperative to Delaware that we succeed. 

Recently the Delaware General As- 
sembly passed Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 19, voicing the opposition of the peo- 
ple of Delaware to the termination of 
this sei'vice. I ask that the resolution be 
included in the RECORD: 

Senate JOINT RESOLUTION No. 19 


(Voicing the opposition of the 127th General 
Assembly of the State of Delaware and the 
citizens of Delaware to the termination of 
certificated air service in the State of Dela- 
ware by the Civil Aeronautics Board) 
Whereas, there is presently pending be- 

fore the Civil Aeronautics Board in Washing- 

ton a proceeding captioned “Wilmington 

Service Investigation”, initiated by the 

Board which has as its stated purpose the 

elimination of all certificated air service into 

and out of the State of Delaware which will 
make Delaware the only state in the fifty 
states without such service; and 

Whereas, for nearly thirty years the Civil 
Aeronautics Board affirmatively acknowl- 
edged Delaware’s need for more and better 
commercial air service and repeatedly denied 
petitions by airlines to terminate services, 
the most recent denial of which was 1970; 
and 

Whereas, the airlines presently obligated to 
service Delaware have unilaterally discon- 
tinued certain service in violation of orders 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and purpose- 
fully downgraded and rendered inadequate 
service and now use those created conditions 
in the attempt to justify an economic need 
to terminate all service; and 

Whereas, in the face of a gasoline energy 
crisis, with our highways already over-bur- 
geoned with traffic, with the attempt of the 
bankrupt railroads to discontinue rail serv- 
ice in the entire Northeast, it is imperative 
to Delaware's economy, future development 
and the welfare of her people that she retain 
and upgrade commercial airline service; and 

Whereas, the Governor of Delaware has or- 
dered that the State of Delaware be added 
as a party to and join in the proceedings be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the 127th General Assembly of the 
State of Delaware, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein, that the Delaware 
Congressional delegation be advised of the 
opposition of the members of the Delaware 
General Assembly and the citizens of Dela- 
ware to the proposed elimination of commer- 
cial air service in this State. 

Be it further resolved, that the 127th 
General Assembly of the State of Delaware 
go on record as vigorously opposing the ces- 
sation of commercial air service and recom- 
mend and request that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board consider the public need and not 
merely acquiesce to the airline lobby. 

Be it further resolved, that the text of this 
resolution be spread upon the Journals of 
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the Delaware Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, and copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to all members of the Delaware Con- 
gressional delegation, U.S. Senator William 
V. Roth, Jr., U.S. Senator Joseph R. Biden, 
Jr., and U.S. Representative Pierre S. du 
Pont IV, with the request that it be incorpo- 
rated into the Congressional Record. 


ELINOR M. GLENN 


Hon. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Ms. BURKE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Elinor M. Glenn has been general 
manager of the Los Angeles County Em- 
ployees Union, local 434 for the past 6 
years, and has been affiliated with the 
Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO, and the Los Angeles County 
Employees Union, local 434, for the past 
20 years. She is one of the few women 
in labor to achieve such leadership. Eli- 
nor is one of the first two women elected 
to the international executive board of 
the SEIU in May 1972. Elinor was 
selected by her peers to preside as presi- 
dent of the Public Workers Committee 
of the Western Conference of SEIU. 

The executive board of the California 
State Council of SEIU is another board 
on which she serves. Elinor is also a 
trustee of joint council No. 8 covering 
southern California SEIU. 

During the past 20 years, Elinor Glenn 
has organized and fought for the low 
paid Los Angeles County hospital work- 
ers. Elinor was head of an independent 
unaffiliated union when she met George 
Hardy, the west coast director of SEIU 
to discuss affiliation. A merger resulted 
immediately. 

It was largely through her leadership 
efforts that social security benefits were 
won for Los Angeles County employees. 

Elinor’s dedication to the working poor 
resulted in organizing the unorganized 
public hospital workers when most of 
the public sector was either hostile or 
pathetic to the need for unionization to 
solve their miserable working conditions 
and low pay. The dressing rooms and 
rest rooms, in the heat of the laundries, 
kitchens, on the wards and in the labs, 
was where Elinor signed up the workers 
to become active union members. 

Elinor was physically removed from 
the premises of the county hospital 1 day 
and was right back the next day sign- 
ing up the working poor. The wages in 
those days was $103 per month. Many of 
these people had to go on welfare to sup- 
plement their earnings. Under her lead- 
ership, these workers have made sub- 
stantial gains in wages and working con- 
ditions, upgrading, promotions, and up- 
ward mobility. 

She led the fight by thousands of the 
hospital workers against demotions and 
downgrading, and won. 

Elinor’s determination to build the 
union, to mobilize the public workers 
and to win dignity for themselves as 
first class citizens led to the first major 
collective bargaining ordinances in the 
State of California for public employees. 
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Under Elinor’s leadership the union 
built close ties with the community, in 
the political, religious, human rights, 
civil rights, social and child welfare, and 
in the women’s rights fields not only in 
Los Angeles, but up and down the State 
of California. 

The Union broke through and won ac- 
ceptance of the County of Los Angeles 
to seek funding for child care for chil- 
dren of hospital employees. 

Elinor is a leader in the first against 
discrimination and for the right of mi- 
norities not only to be recruited, but to 
be in policymaking positions; for fair 
testing and equal opportunity. 

Elinor has worked closely with trade 
union education programs and set up 
stewards classes. She has brought close 
ties between Local 434 and the Institute 
of Industrial Relations of UCLA. Local 
434 has provided scholarships to their 
members to attend classes at UCLA in 
collective bargaining and negotiations in 
the public sector. Women’s rights has be- 
come one of Elinor’s contributions in 
seminars at universities and in the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

Elinor served on the Steering Commit- 
tee at UCLA to find and select appli- 
cants, mainly women and minorities to 
train to become future mediators, arbi- 
trators, and factfinders in the public sec- 
tor. This training program was sponsored 
by the Federal Government Department 
of Labor. 

Elinor’s background in New York City 
is varied and rich. After he graduated 
from New York University she became 
a teacher of the underprivileged, an 
actress and worked as an economist here 
in Los Angeles. When she went on a job 
she either joined the existing union or 
organized one where none existed. 

This marks her 20th year in the Serv- 
ice Employees International Union, Local 
434, which she helped build from 700 to 
its present over 6,000 members. Her 
motto of “An injury to one is an injury to 
all” has stood her and the union in good 
stead over the years. 


ELECTION DAY IMPROVEMENT 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the elec- 
tion of 1972 has demonstrated the need 
for serious reform of our electoral proc- 
ess, It was the most expensive campaign 
in our history, and resulted in a voter 
turnout of only 55 percent. There can be 
no doubt that changes are necessary. 

The bill that I am introducing makes 
some basic changes that would give re- 
newed voter interest and confidence in 
the electoral process. 

My bill does four things, First it makes 
election day a national holiday. Second, 
it establishes a fixed period when House 
and Senate primaries can be held. Third, 
it fixes the month of September as the 
time when Presidential nominating con- 
ventions are held. Fourth, the bill pro- 
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vides for simultaneous voting hours 
across the continental United States in 
Presidential elections. 

The first section, to designate election 
day as a national holiday is designed to 
increase voter participation. This will 
enable more people to vote and also make 
it possible for more people to work for 
the candidate of their choice on election 
day. 

The second provision would establish 
a definite period for House and Senate 
primaries, At the present time the pri- 
maries start in March and go through 
September. If the actual time of the cam- 
paign can be reduced then these goals 
can be reached. 

Shorter campaigns will obviously cost 
less. Now it is necessary to conduct cam- 
paigns for several months, under my pro- 
posals the primaries could not be held 
before August 1st and must be over by 
the end of September. 

Long campaigns bore the general pub- 
lic. One election seems to flow into the 
next. By making the campaign period 
more compact citizens might well take a 
greater interest in the candidates and the 
issues, Our campaigns are too long. Many 
of the problems of 1972 would have been 
eliminated in a short campaign. 

The third section of the bill stipulates 
that any party may nominate a candi- 
date for President during the month of 
September. This would also have the 
same effect of cutting down on the 
length of the campaign. 

In the past, before mass communica- 
tions, perhaps there was a need for a 
longer campaign period to get a mes- 
sage to the American people. But now 
with television and radio advertising it 
is possible to run a national campaign 
in 5 or 6 weeks. 

These proposals would make the in- 
cumbent Congressman or Senator a bet- 
ter representative of the people. He will 
be able to devote more time to the legis- 
lative process during the first 6 months 
of the session when the budgets are 
being prepared; knowing that the pri- 
mary can be no earlier than the first of 
August. 

Section 4 of the bill would establish 
simultaneous voting hours in Presiden- 
tial elections. In this age of instant pre- 
dictions of election outcomes, there is a 
very real problem of election results on 
the east coast affecting the voter atti- 
tude on the west coast. Some voters may 
feel that the outcome is obvious and 
stay at home. While their main interest 
may have been the Presidential election 
by staying home, they will not be voting 
for the other offices on the ballot. 

While it is really impossible to gage 
the impact of this problem in a close 
election, California, with its large num- 
ber of electoral votes, could have a real 
impact on the final winner. 

If election day is a national holiday, 
the 12-hour period provided should al- 
low everyone to vote, 

The hours in the bill range from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on the east coast to 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on the west coast. This would 
mean that all polis in the continental 
United States would open and close at 
the same time. 
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This bill, in and of itself, will not re- 
store the confidence in our political sys- 
tem. It will not insure record voter 
turnout. However, these are significant 
steps that will modernize our electoral 
process and be a positive step in this 
direction. 


RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
ever since the days of Charles Dickens’ 
“Oliver Twist,” society has been aware 
that children who have no homes have 
been mistreated, abused, and neglected. 
We have surely come a long way in pro- 
tecting children from the exploitive be- 
havior of characters like Dickens’ Fagin, 
with the enactment of legislation to pro- 
tect orphans and other homeless chil- 
dren. But there is one group which has 
not been adequately cared for: those 
who have run away from home. 

The phenomenon of the runaway has 
increased dramatically over the past 
several years. Some have linked it with 
a decline in American family life. Oth- 
ers have suggested that runaways are a 
product of a modern, and loosely struc- 
tured society. Whatever the cause, 
youths are leaving home at an estimated 
rate of 1 million per year. A recent study 
by the Massachusetts committee on 
children and youth calculated that over 
200,000 youths under age 18 run away 
from home every year in that State. 

The Massachusetts study found that 
over 50 percent of the youths left home 
because of a family argument; in fact, 
there seems to be a direct correlation 
between the runaway’s relationship with 
the adults with whom he or she lives 
and the circumstances that lead to the 
runaway act. The underlying causes are 
strikingly similar to the immediate 
reason for departure. 

It is clearly beyond our power to reach 
into the family to help solve the emo- 
tional or familial problems that cause 
children to run away from home. But 
large numbers of runaways create a 
social problem with which we must deal. 
Runaways who flock to the central 
cities, with no shelter or means of sup- 
port, cannot merely be abandoned to 
whatever Fagin might be lurking in the 
streets. 

Fortunately, a wide variety of private, 
nonprofit agencies have acted to assist 
runaways in need of temporary shelter 
and support. Many of them, operating on 
miniscule budgets, have succeeded in 
providing professional medical, counsel- 
ing, and legal advice to runaways. But 
the vast majority of these programs do 
not have the resources to give those 
youths more than a roof over their heads 
and the kind of personal understanding 
and attention that was lacking at home 
and precipitated the runaway. 

The Senate has already passed legisla- 
tion to provide Federal grants to these 
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agencies, and today I have joined Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM D. Forp in introducing 
this legislation in the House. The bill 
would not deeply involve the Federal 
Government in the care of runaway chil- 
dren. Nor would it create a new bureauc- 
racy to deal with the problem. It would 
simply direct the Government to pay 90 
percent of the cost, for up to $10 million 
annually, of providing shelter, counsel- 
ing, and medical services to runaway 
children in established community run- 
away houses. 

This approach recognizes the ability 
and concern which many of those man- 
ning these houses have shown, Since run- 
aways generally remain close to home, 
support of local agencies would facilitate 
the reestablishment of contact with their 
parents. 

In addition, emphasizing treatment by 
such agencies removes the runaway from 
the pressures of the legal system’s ad- 
versary proceedings. The personal prob- 
lems of these children require profes- 
sional attention and help that can best 
be provided in the cooperative atmos- 
phere of the community runaway house, 
and not in the juvenile courtroom, 

Specific safeguards against the unwar- 
ranted disclosure of records dealing with 
runaways are included in the bill, to pro- 
tect these children from embarrassing 
disclosures that would only add to their 
difficulties. 

Unless Congress acts to financially as- 
sist community shelters, runaway youths 
must depend on the beneficence and 
dedication of those few who have con- 
cerned themselves with their plight. Both 
they, and the runaways, deserve the 
financial support and recognition con- 
tained in the Runaway Youth Act, so 
that no youth who temporarily leaves 
home is deprived of shelter, medical at- 
tention, counseling, and a chance to re- 
turn home safely. 


CONGRESSMAN PATMAN’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTER WINS TEXAS DEBATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my friend and colleague, Mr. 
PIcKLE, relative to the forensic accom- 
plishments of Miss Carrin Foreman Pat- 
man, who has participated on the debate 
team that has won the State debate 
championship. Miss Patman is a grand- 
daughter of our dean of the House and 
a constituent of mine of whom I am 
very proud. She is the daughter of Sen- 
ator and Mrs. William (Bill) Patman, 
who are distinguished friends and ex- 
ceptionally respected constituents. Her 
forensic abilities come from a long herit- 
age and she is truly to be commended 
and congratulated. Speaking for myself 
and all south Texas we are indeed proud 
of Miss Carrin Foreman Patman. 
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HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the ne- 
cessity of a number of stream channel- 
ization projects has been questioned by 
conservationists, farmers, and hunters 
alike. The feasibility and success of these 
proposed projects are in doubt. 

One of these is the Cache River chan- 
nelization project in Arkansas. On the 
Cache River and the Bayou Deview in 
eastern Arkansas, a total of 232 miles 
of scenic river would be straightened and 
dredged by Army Engineers. The purpose 
is to put more land into soybean produc- 
tion. 

However, the area is the most impor- 
tant wintering area for mallard ducks 
on the North American continent. The 
transformation of the river, woodland 
and marshes into a series of water-filled 
ditches will be seriously detrimental to 
the preservation of the mallard’s life 
cycle, not to mention the aesthetic 
beauty of the river. 

Also, development of this $72 million 
drainage project would destroy some of 
the last hardwood forest and scenic bot- 
tomlands in Arkansas. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following friend of the court 
brief filed on behalf of Minnesota cit- 
izens in support of the Arkansas en- 
vironmentalists’ suit against the Army 


Corps of Engineers Cache River project: 

[U.S. District Court for the Eastern District 
of Arkansas, Western Division, No. LR- 
71-C-199] 


PETITION FoR LEAVE TO APPEAR AS 
Amicus CuRIAE 


(Environmental Defense Fund, Inc., Ar- 
kansas Wildlife Federation, Arkansas Ecology 
Center, Ellis Throckmorton, Pratt Remmel, 
Jr., and Mrs. Gale Eddins, Plaintiffs, vs. Rob- 
ert F. Froehike, Secretary of the Army, Gen- 
eral Frederick B. Clarke, Chief of Engimeers, 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, Cache River-Bayou DeView Improve- 
ment District, Defendants). 

(Arkansas Game and Fish Commission, 
Plaintiff, vs. John Getson, S. L. Simpson, 
Anderson Wells, F. D. Munger, Owen Burton, 
John Conner, Donald Cain and Raymond 
Carloch, Defendants) . 

Comes now the State of Minnesota by 
Warren Spannaus, its Attorney General, 
Petitioner herein, and respectfully prays 
leave of the Court to file a Brief as amicus 
curiae in the above-entitled causes and to 
otherwise appear in said causes, and as rea- 
sons therefor states: 

1. The State of Minnesota annually spends 
im excess of $250,000 in producing mallard 
ducks and other forms of waterfowl for the 
benefit of the citizens of the State of Minne- 
sota and of other states along the Mississippi 
Valley Flyway, which include parts of all of 
the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama. 

2. The citizens of the State of Minnesota 
annually spend in excess of three million 
dollars per year in harvesting mallard ducks 
in the State of Minnesota. Approximately 
175,000 Minnesotans annually engage In wa- 
terfowl hunting. 
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3. A substantial portion of the ducks which 
are produced in the State of Minnesota de- 
pend for winter habitat on marsh areas of 
Arkansas. One of the major areas of winter 
habitat of the State of Arkansas is situated 
in the area of the Cache River-Bayou De- 
View project. 

4. The construction of the Cache River- 
Bayou DeView project would materially and 
adversely affect the interests of the State 
of Minnesota in the population of water- 
fowl which the State of Minnesota produces 
and manages for the benefit of its citizens 
and of the citizens of the states comprising 
the Mississippi Valley Flyway. 

Wherefore, Petitioner respectively prays 
this Court that it be allowed to file 
said Brief as amicus curiae in said causes 
and to otherwise appear relative to whether 
the construction of the proposed Cache 
River-Bayou DeView project is in conformity 
with federal law. 


VETO OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today, in one of his most arrogant and 
irresponsible acts since taking office, Mr. 
Nixon vetoed the Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act which contained funds nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to 
continue operating through the conclu- 
sion of the fiscal year which ends in just 
3 more days. 

As his reason for doing so, he cited the 
fact that the act contains language to 
prohibit the use of funds appropriated 
under this or any other act to support 
U.S. combat operations in, over, or off 
the shores of Cambodia or in or over 
Laos. Mr. Nixon says that this language 
would “cripple or destroy” the chances 
for an effective negotiated peace settle- 
ment in Cambodia. 

Mr. Speaker, just what is Mr. Nixon 
doing negotiating a peace settlement in 
Cambodia now? What are his legal justi- 
fications for carrying on hostile activities 
in that area of the world in the first 
place? We are not at war. To the con- 
trary, Mr. Nixon ran his 1972 campaign 
on the assurance that “peace is at hand.” 
We have received continued assurances 
ever since then that everything was 
under control over in Southeast Asia. If 
this is the case, then why does the Presi- 
dent of the United States insist on veto- 
ing a vitally important bill simply be- 
cause it includes language which pro- 
hibits him from doing something he has 
no legal authority to do to begin with? 

The Supplemental Appropriations Act 
Mr. Nixon so arrogantly vetoed today was 
approved by an overwhelming majority 
of the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in both Houses of Congress. It was ap- 
proved by a vote of 240 to 172 in this 
body and by a vote of 81 to 11 in the other 
body, and I submit that it is time that 
Mr. Nixon started listening to the elected 
Representatives of the people and not 
his own little clique of White House 
advisers. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to stand up 
to the President—to serve notice upon 
him that we intend to reassert ourselves 
in the decisionmaking process of this 
country—and to remind him that the 
executive branch, in spite of what he 
may wish, is only one of three coequal 
branches of our Government. War mak- 
ing, however carried on, must be at the 
will of the people, expressed through 
their elected representatives, not at the 
whim of the generals, the colonels or 
the President. 

Mr. Speaker, you may recall that 
when this body passed the Long and 
Addabbo amendments last month which 
contained language similar to the lan- 
guage in the act now before us, then 
Secretary of Defense Elliot Richardson 
announced that the Nixon administra- 
tion would simply use other funds to 
continue the bombing of Cambodia. This 
is just one example of what I mean when 
I refer to the Nixon administration's ar- 
rogant and contemptful attitude. 

In voting to override the veto of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act now 
before us, we can send Mr. Nixon a mes- 
sage. We can serve him notice that the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States are no longer willing to put up 
with his arrogance—and we can force 
him to discontinue once and for all the 
waste of the taxpayers’ money and 
senseless bombing, destruction and kill- 
ing which continues to take place in the 
name of our country over in Southeast 
Asia. 

In refusing to accept the veto of this 
act, we may also assure that our Gov- 
ernment will continue to function for 
the remainder of the week, that our 
Federal employees will receive their pay- 
checks at the end of this month, and 
that the flow of social security benefits 
to some 25 million American people will 
not be disrupted. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle to vote to 
override this veto so that the Supple- 
eT Appropriations Act may become 
aw. 


JOHN D. MacARTHUR—FLORIDA’S 
ACCESSIBLE BILLIONAIRE 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
New York Times article, Jon Nordheimer 
writes of the life of one of the great build- 
ers of the State of Florida, John D. Mac- 
Arthur. Since moving to Florida in the 
1920’s, John MacArthur has been instru- 
mental in the State’s tremendous growth, 
and has pursued the development of the 
area through many a battle and contro- 
versy. I insert in the Recorp at this point 
Mr. Nordheimers account of a fascinat- 
ing interview with a fascinating man: 


FLORIDA’S ACCESSIBLE BILLIONAIRE 
(By Jon Nordheimer) 


SINGER Is.tanp, Fra—Surrounded by the 
clatter of dishes and the cluck of conver- 
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sation, John D. MacArthur, quite possibly 
the nation’s most accessible billionaire, runs 
his real estate and insurance empire from 
a corner table in the coffee shop of the Colon- 
nades Hotel here. 

Women in straw hats and bathing suits 
trot by his table on the way to the beach, 
passing a steady stream of petitioners and 
hucksters who line up each day to curry 
favor from Mr. MacArthur, who sits stone- 
faced and skeptical between a Silex coffee 
pot and a telephone. 

“This is the greatest racket,” he later con- 
fided to a visitor, allowing a smile to crack 
his granite face. 

“If I look these guys up to my office [in 
the hotel penthouse] I'd have to be cour- 
teous to them. Here I can just get up and 
walk off into the kitchen and hide.” 

Recently, Mr. MacArthur threatened to 
take a longer walk. He complained bitterly 
that conservationists and ‘other obstruc- 
tionists” were forcing him out of Florida, 
where in the last 18 years he has built a 
real estate fortune almost equal to his im- 
mense holdings in the Bankers Life and Cas- 
ualty Corporation, the Chicago-based insur- 
ance company he built from scratch during 
the Depression. 

His ire had been aroused by a number of 
legal citations that halted work on his de- 
velopments in Florida, where he is the single 
largest private landowner, holding thousands 
of acres of choice real estate. 

Speaking like a character in “The Front 
Page,” the play about Chicago journalism 
written by his brother, the late Chares Mac- 
Arthur, and Ben Hecht, he bluntly lays his 
trouble at the door of “bearded jerks and 
little old ladies who call me a despoiler of 
the environment.” 

He snorts with derision during an inter- 
view and pours himself a fresh cup of black 
coffee from the handy Silex pot, one of the 
20 cups or more he gulps in a day. Some peo- 
ple have been saying nasty things like that 
about John MacArthur for most of his 76 
years and throughout his life he has savored 
the joy of besting his detractors. 

Using language that is often unprintable, 
he attacks his collective foes, chuckling like 
a man who fought hard and well against the 
odds and emerged from the scraps with hard- 
boiled humor and a mountain of money. 

This combativeness can be traced to his 
family background. He was the youngest of 
four sons born to a dirt farmer who had 
turned evangelist and settled in Chicago. 
The father instilled in his sons a Calvinist 
regard for money that was respected by all 
the sons except Charlie, a two-fisted drinker 
and bon vivant. 

“My father said ‘If you own a cow don’t 
buy milk, ” Mr. MacArthur recalled. It was 
an adage he applied as a poor man starting 
in the insurance business in Chicago nearly 
a half century ago when he lived out of the 
office he worked in. It still is evident today 
in his decision to reside in a hotel he owns. 

With the help of an older brother he 
acquired the small Marquette Life Insurance 
Company for $7,500 in 1928 and kept it afloat 
through the rock-bottom years of the De- 
pression because he says he was too stubborn 
to let it go under. 

"I had shot my mouth off to my brothers 
about making a big success, so I couldn't 
throw in the sponge when things got tough 
after '29. Insurance companies were going 
out all around me like lights on a Christmas 
tree, but I was afraid to admit failure,” he 
said. 

“I was in a somewhat better position than 
the bigger established firms because I had 
just made a fresh start and didn’t have too 
many dead horses to bury. I didn’t have any 
assets, but I didn’t have any liabilities either, 
and the liabilities were destroying the big 
firms.” 

He also had flexibility. The big companies, 
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which had expensive overhead, couldn't af- 
ford to collect premiums of less than $5. Mr. 
MacArthur, living off the sales commissions 
he earned himself, was hawking term policies 
on the streets of Chicago for almost any 
amount he could get, even a client’s lunch 
money. 

“If he had $2 in his pocket, I sold him a 
policy for that and told him to mail in a 
dollar or two each month,” he said. 

In 1935 he acquired Bankers Life, then a 
tiny bankrupt concern, for the $2,500 im- 
pairment against it. The new investment 
almost forced Mr. MacArthur out of business 
when he was hit by four death claims in the 
first month he owned the company, At one 
point his assets shrunk to less than $100. 

But the Depression eventually proved a 
bonanza as Bankers Life began gobbling up 
& large share of the market relinquished by 
the faltering major companies. 

“My competitors saw me as a little whip- 
persnapper coming up that they had to 
stop,” Mr, MacArthur recalled, relishing the 
memory across the decades from his Florida 
penthouse. 

“They got together and tried to put the 
screws to me. They had the I.R.S. on my tail 
and the Post Office was crawling all over me 
looking for violations. 

“And the insurance commissioners ganged 
up on me and tried to put me out of busi- 
ness in every state where we had an office, 
saying we weren't paying off on claims and 
I wasn’t paying my agents properly. But I 
won all those fights because I wasn’t guilty.” 

By the mid-fifties, Mr. MacArthur had 
reached the pantheon of success in America. 
Fortune magazine named him as one of the 
country’s richest men. 

“The big boys took me into the club then,” 
he said with a laugh. “They say good morn- 
ing to me now. They told me they tried to 
catch me with my foot off first base, but I 
was down to second by the time they threw 
the ball,” 

Then he laughed some more, a deep, grav- 
elly roar that seemed to contain more mis- 
chief than merriment. 

His Florida venture, like most of the things 
that have enriched him, grew out of some- 
one else's calamity. 

“I am not a builder,” he likes to say, 
“Im a savior. When someone gets caught 
in a wringer they call me to get out.” 

A mortgage failure “dropped a chunk of 
Florida property in my lap about 18 years 
ago.” The “chunk” was more than 6,000 acres 
of valuable real estate in Palm Beach County. 

Mr, MacArthur had the capital and the 
desire to wheel and deal in the Florida land 
boom, which started in the fifties, grew in 
the sixties and is still increasing today. 

The linchpin of his fortune, which helped 
him profit from his real estate holdings, is 
Bankers Life, The insurance company, of 
which he is owner as well as chairman and 
president, has assets today of more than 
$838-million. Among his other important 
holdings are controlling interests in the Un- 
ion Bankers Life Insurance Company of Dal- 
las and the Certified Life Insurance Company 
of Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

His Florida companies—Royal American 
Industries, Inc., and the Southern Realty and 
Utility Company—own huge tracts of land 
and power and sewerage plants on both the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. He has more than 
25,000 acres in Palm Beach County alone, in- 
cluding almost all of the undeveloped acreage 
adjoining the Florida Turnpike. 

A decade ago, after developing Palm Beach 
Gardens, a residential community of 8,500 
residents, Mr. MacArthur was angered when 
the state refused to build a turnpike exit 
to the town, so he paid the cost—$450,000— 
out of his own pocket, thereby enhancing 
the value of his other property in the vicin- 
ity by many millions. 

At first he attracted attention in Florida 
for his efforts to protect the environment, 
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Spending thousands of dollars to replant 
trees and reroute roads around esthetic sites 
while other developers were bulldozing the 
land into subtropical ghettos. 

“But now the pendulum has swung the 
other way and the obstructionists haye gone 
overboard,” he said, explaining why he has 
threatened to pull out of Florida if he can 
figure a way to do so without losing money 
on his investments. However, this position 
seems to imply that Mr. MacArthur is not 
going anywhere soon. 

“The conservationists are well-meaning 
people who simply just don't know what 
the hell they are talking about,” he said. 
“Right now they're on a wetlands binge. 
You can’t drain your property, they tell you. 
It might hurt the alligators.” 

The gruff sarcasm colors his voice as he 
unwraps his third pack of cigarettes for the 
day. 

“Has anyone ever justified the existence 
of an alligator?” he went on. “They eat cat- 
tle and dogs. When they start eating kids 
the public is going to feel different about 
them. Let’s stuff a few and put them in a 
museum and get rid of the rest.” 

His critics have responded with the charge 
that a conservationist by 1960 standards 
could be a menace to the environment today. 

“It’s true that when Mr. MacArthur cre- 
ated some land developments he went to 
some expense to spare some trees,” remarked 
Dr. Dwight Goforth, regional biologist for 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

“But he also owns utility and sewerage 
plants on these properties that pump waste 
into canals that kill fish and make the water 
unsafe for human contact. The habitat sim- 
ply can't survive under such conditions.” 

Mr, MacArthur scoffs at the dictum that 
“puts the needs of fish before the needs of 
man.” Furthermore, he is incensed at what 
he feels are arbitrary laws that have created 
a plethora of regulatory agencies that in- 
hibit development without consideration of 
the rights of ownership. 

“Hell, I was born in the last century when 
private property was respected,” he said. 

“Now we have a new philosophy that says 
a man can't fully use his investment. Unfor- 
tunately, the obstructionists have a very bad 
example in what’s happened to Miami, Mi- 
ami is New York with sunshine, and Fort 
Lauderdale is moving fast in the same 
direction. 

“I'm for correcting every valid thing that 
we are presently doing wrong, but I want 
someone more than a schoolboy or a house- 
wife to prove to me it’s wrong.” 

Mr. MacArthur's paper assets have grown 
to the point where he can probably call him- 
self a billionaire and go unchallenged. 

“Some people say I'm worth umpteem 
jillions,”” he remarked, “but I feel like H. L. 
Hunt when he says that you're not very rich 
if you're able to count all your money.” 

Still, Mr. MacArthur leads a relatively fru- 
gal—some say parsimonious—existence with 
no retinue of servants, chauffeurs or public 
relations men. 

He drives a dusty four-year-old Cadillac 
with more than 50,000 miles on it; flies tour- 
ist on commercial flights to his Chicago, 
Dallas and Los Angeles offices (“My tail fits 
very nicely in a tourist seat”), and spends a 
considerable amount of time running around 
his Florida hotel on errands for his guests. 

Speaking of the hotel on this 244-mile- 
long island about 10 miles north of Palm 
Beach, he said: 

“I bought this hotel because domestic help 
was hard to get and I figured if I had my 
own hotel I'd just ring for room service when 
I needed something. Now I have to worry 
about. everyone else’s maid. 

“Every once in a while some guest con- 
fuses me with the maintenance manager. I 
suppose I'm lucky they don’t think I'm the 
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janitor. I go ahead and do the repairs. I can 
fix everything but a politician. I never had 
any luck with them.” 

There have been times, though, when Mr. 
MacArthur played the role of a millionaire 
to the hilt. In the fifties he produced plays 
on Broadway and was editor and publisher of 
Theatre Arts azine. 

In 1965, he paid $25,000 to ransom the De- 
Long star ruby, which had been stolen from 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

He brushed this adventure off, however, 
by noting: “I’ve played hands of poker for 
more than that.” 

Three years ago he suffered a serious illness 
and said he underwent surgery for cancer of 
the stomach. But since then he has come 
back with a bounce and even resumed the 
presidency of Bankers Life when the man he 
had named to replace him 10 years ago re- 
tired 

“This is my last year in that job, though. 
I'm going to find a new man for the job from 
inside the organization,” he said. 

Mr. MacArthur has one son and a number 
of grandchildren, but the bulk of his wealth 
has been earmarked for a foundation that is 
still without special plans or purpose in the 
dispersement of his fortune. 

He says he does not want to administer 
the estate from the grave, but so far he has 
failed to find a lasting monument for a 
long career. 

“I don’t have many friends,” he remarked 
the other day, and it was difficult to judge 
from his voice if it was said with regret. 
“They're either jealous or read something 
about me in the newspapers that’s not quite 
true.”. 

His voice fell for a moment from the glee- 
ful range of wisecracking that had preceded 
this fugitive comment. 

“Money's the name of the game,” he said. 
“If I played poker for matches I’d want all 
the matches. I want to win. I'm a stinkin’ 
loser.” 


A GREAT AMERICAN SUCCESS 
STORY: HON. WILLIAM M. BAT- 
TAGLIESE—PATERSON PACKING 
CO., INC. 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, the pleasure 
of great personal dedication and always 
working to the peak of one’s ability with 
sincerity of purpose and determination 
to fulfill a life’s dream—that is the suc- 
cess of the opportunity of America—and 
the mark of distinction in our society of 
“the self-made man.” 

Do you and our colleagues remember 
the last time you heard that expression: 
“the self-made man.” It was most re- 
freshing to read, and I wanted to share 
with you and our colleagues here in the 
House my warm feelings, of good will in 
the substance of, a recent news article 
that appeared in one of New Jersey’s 
most prestigious newspapers, The Pater- 
son News, extolling the life’s pursuits 
and expressing the vigorous efforts, and 
happiness derived therefrom, of a most 
distinguished citizen and his good family 
of my Eighth Congressional District, 
State of New Jersey, close friend and 
great American—the Honorable William 
M. Battagliese—whose aspirations and 
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success in the mainstream of America’s 
business enterprises does indeed portray 
a great American success story. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission I 
would like to insert here in our historic 
journal of Congress a copy of this news 
report which so eloquently enfolds the 
real heartbeat and pulse of America— 
the businessman and his family—and 
the dream and achievements of Bill Bat- 
tagliese who climbed the ladder of suc- 
cess in the great American way in a 
tradition that serves as a shining, ex- 
ample to all of us—and particularly the 
youth of America—with the warmth of 
inspiration and hope that is ever present 
in our land of opportunity. It was in- 
deed my great privilege to officiate at the 
dedication celebrating the opening of his 
latest, most modern food handling facil- 
ity in Paterson, N.J., last year and as 
Bill Battagliese and his family celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the Paterson Packing Co., Inc., their 
family business of great distinction 
in our community, I ask my colleagues 
here in the Congress to join with me in 
national recognition of his lifetime of 
devotion to serving the needs of our peo- 
ple with his outstanding business enter- 
prises and many years of dedicated civic 
leadership throughout our district, State 
and Nation. A copy of the Paterson News 
feature story of a great American, Bill 
Battagliese, and the 20th anniversary 
celebration of the Paterson Packing Co., 
Inc. is as follows: 

PATERSON PACKING Co. INC. CELEBRATES ITS 
20TH ANNIVERSARY IN BUSINESS 

Friends and business associates through- 
out the State are offering hearty congratula- 
tions today to a self-made man whose cour- 
age, faith and hard work make it possible for 
him to observe the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of a successful meat processing and 
packaging business. The man is William M. 
Battagliese, a native of Paterson and resident 
of Fair Lawn, and his company is the Pater- 
son Packing Co., Inc. of 220 Sixth Ave., Haw- 
thorne. Battagliese says that his first interest 
in the meat processing and packing business 
goes back as far as his days as a junior at 
Eastside High School in Paterson. One day, 
in the hope of making him sick, two of his 
friends took him to visit the Fair Lawn 
Slaughter House. It turned out that it was 
his friends who became ill. He was so fascin- 
ated by the meat processing he saw there 
that he decided he must somehow become in- 
volved in this business. He says, “It was then 
that I knew what I would like to do in the 
future, but at this stage it was just a dream. 

“I still had a year and a half to finish in 
high school, Then I would need the money 
to venture into a business I knew almost 
nothing about.” In 1935, he graduated from 
high school after which he worked at several 
jobs in an effort to save money so he might 
start his own business, “All the time,” he 
says, “I kept dreaming of that day at the 
slaughter house,” 

In 1937, he met Elizabeth Tumminiello of 
Paterson, the daughter of a butcher and in 
1939 they were married. He is quick to ex- 
press his gratitude for his wife’s encourage- 
ment and work in finally realizing his dream 
of starting his own business, Two years later, 
he took a job as a truck driver for Armour 
and Co. in Paterson, and after three and a 
half years was promoted to the receiving and 
shipping department. During one and a half 
years in charge of the department he made it 
his business to become acquainted with the 
procedures of all their other company de- 
partments. In particular, he says, this gave 
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him a good opportunity to learn the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. In 1946, he was 
again promoted, this time to route salesman, 
a job which he held for the next two years. 

Then in 1948, a totally unexpected offer 
of a loan from an aunt put Battagliese one 
step closer to his dream. He accepted the 
offer gratefully and quit his job with Armour, 
again grateful for the knowledge he had ac- 
quired while employed by the company. With 
the loan from his aunt, he bought a used 
ice-refrigerated truck, loaded it with a va- 
riety of meat products and began knocking 
on the doors of butchers, restaurants and 
diners. “It was not as easy as I thought, and 
there were many discouraging days and sleep- 
less nights,” he says. But he was optimistic 
and persistent and had the constant encour- 
agement of his wife. 

Battagliese worked diligently for the next 
five years as a wholesale jobber. In spite 
of the fact that there were many difficulties 
and obstacles, each year was marked by some 
progress and business began to improve. 

Finally in 1953, Battagliese joined a part- 
nership of three other men in the establish- 
ment of the Paterson Packing Co., Inc. The 
company began operations at 118 River St. 
in Paterson in a building which was orig- 
inally occupied by Henry Muhs and Co., a 
meat packing business which has started 
in the city about forty years before this. 
The partnership, however, failed to work 
out and after several years was dissolved 
when Battagliese bought out the interests of 
his associates and became the sole owner of 
the company. He determined then to make 
the company a family owned and operated 
enterprise. 

In June, 1966, his son, William J., a grad- 
uate of Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
joined the company as its manager. His col- 
lege studies and training in business ad- 
ministration “brought new life to the com- 
pany,” says Battagliese. 

Two years later, his son, Joseph, entered 
the company as production manager. Ac- 
cording to his father, “he had filled this posi- 
tion splendidly.” 

Battagliese’s daughter, Maryann, has also 
devoted her talents and energies to help in 
bringing the company to its current state of 
success. As a high school student attending 
St. Luke’s High School in Ho-Ho-Kus, she 
served as an assistant bookkeeper for the 
company during vacations and her spare 
hours. Following her graduation, while 
studying at the Berkeley Secretarial School 
in East Orange she continued to serve the 
company during her spare hours. 

With his wife, Elizabeth, servi y as treas- 
urer of the company, Battagliese remarks, 
“My firm has become a close knit family 
organization. This close knit unit could spell 
only success.” 

On March 6 of this year, the company ob- 
served the first anniversary of the move 
from Paterson, where it had done business 
for 19 years, to its new, larger headquarters 
building in Hawthorne. 

The new building is a modern, single-story 
brick and cement block structure built ac- 
cording to specifications prepared by Bat- 
tagliese himself, After years in the business 
he knew precisely what he wanted. The 
building contains 19,275 square feet and was 
designed to allow for the continued growth 
of the company. Battagliese is particularly 
proud of his private office which he refers 
to as “my home away from home.” In addi- 
tion to a large, attractively furnished and 
appointed working office, it also features a 
fully equipped kitchen and bath. Although 
Battagliese is now semi-retired, he still 
spends enough hours at his plant to warrant 
these private facilities. Outside his own office 
is another large office area for a clerical staff. 
Beyond that are special refrigerated rooms 
and areas designed for meat storage and proc- 
essing. 
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The weekly business routine of the Pater- 
son Packing Company, as described by Bat- 
tagliese, is a relatively simple matter. Each 
week, seven trailer truck loads of beef, each 
weighing 35,000 pounds and coming mainly 
from the American Beef Packers in Omaha, 
Nebraska, are delivered to the company. A 
small part of this delivery, which comes as 
sides and hind quarters of beef, are “fabri- 
cated” or broken down into smaller cuts such 
as sirloin or poterhouse steaks. The company 
also makes up 100 per cent pure beef ham- 
burger patties. These fabricated meats are 
for delivery to hotels, restaurants and diners. 
However, the bulk of the uncut beef is de- 
livered to supermarket clents and retail 
butchers who fabricate it into the sizes and 
cuts they want. Battagliese also said that 
part of the company’s business is to serve 
freezer supply houses which sell meats to 
consumers who purchase to stock their own 
freezers. The company currently operates a 
fleet of trucks which deliver meats to clients 
all over the state. The company also makes 
local purchases of lamb, veal, pork and poul- 
try which it distributes to its customers. 

Battagliese explained that all meat proces- 
sing equipment and storage rooms must be 
scrubbed down daily for a rigid inspection 
by state inspectors for whom offices are main- 
tained on the premises at 220 6th Avenue, 
Hawthorne which must be properly heated 
in winter and air conditoned in summer and 
be equipped with a bathroom according to 
state and federal regulations. 

Quality meat, says Battagliese, refers to the 
overall palatability of the edible portion of 
the carcass. Among the quality grades estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
are prime, choice, good, standard and com- 
mercial. The grades are determined simply 
by evaluating visually certain carcass charc- 
teristics such as maturity, marbling and also 
the texture, color and firmness of the lean 
part of the carcass. This evaluation process 
is something that Battagliese has been doing 
for years. 

Many of Battagliese’s friends tell him that 
after all these years spent in building up his 
business, he ought to relax by taking a trip 
around the world or engage in some other 
ambitious leisure-time project. But such 
activities have no appear to him. Having 
worked hard to establish and build his com- 
pany, he still takes deep pleasure in being 
involved in it on a more or less daily basis. 
He also prefers to be close to his children and 
grandchildren. His two sons and daughter 
are married and he has four grandchildren. 
He also maintains an active interest in his 
memberships which include the Rotary Club 
of Hawthorne, Lodge 60 of the Paterson Elks, 
the Fidelians of America and the Holy Name 
Society of St. Catherine’s Church in Glen 
Rock of which he and his wife are parishion- 
ers, In a minor concession to semiretirement 
activity, he revealed that he and his wife 
had joined a Fred Astaire Dancing Studio. 
This, he figures, will offer ample opportunity 
for fun and relaxing. 


Mr. Speaker, I share the pride of the 
people of our congressional district and 
the State of New Jersey in the accom- 
plishments of Bill Battagliese and ask 
you to join with me in a national salute 
to this all-American family: Bill, his 
good wife Elizabeth, and his sons Wil- 
liam J. and Joseph, and his daughter 
Maryann and their families for their 
continued success and happiness—and in 
grateful appreciation for the contribu- 
tion they have made to the image and 
stature of the American family way of 
life which has truly enriched our com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE CHICKEN AND THE EGG 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration finds itself with egg on its 
face because it has failed to put a lid on 
the sizzling increase in the price of farm 
feeds. It has concocted a new version of 
the fairy tale dealing with the goose 
and the golden egg. Today, the goose of 
old is the present day chicken and, if 
things continue as they are, our break- 
fast omlet will be the golden egg. 

On June 6, I wrote the Department of 
Agriculture and urged it to press for an 
administration freeze on the price of 
farm feeds and a temporary halt to the 
exportation of vitally needed food grains. 
I knew if the situation which existed 
then continued unchecked, American 
poultry, dairy and livestock farmers 
would be forced to cut production be- 
cause of soaring costs. Inevitably, this 
would mean the consumer would shell out 
more for meat and eggs because of the 
shortage of supply. 

The administration did not meet the 
challenge. It only scrambled the prob- 
lem. It froze retail prices on food but 
failed to put out the fire under the 
soaring costs of farm feeds. It did noth- 
ing about stopping the exportation of 
food grains abroad, which would have 
helped ease the shortage here at home. 

Consequently, it should come as no 
surprise to learn that chicken farmers 
now are slaughtering hundreds of thou- 
sands of chicks because it is cheaper to 
kill them than to buy feed for them. 
Producers say the cutback will be felt at 
the retail level in 8 to 10 weeks. Further- 
more, it is predicted that unless the ad- 
ministration trims the exportation of 
corn and soybeans, the supply of broilers 
by November will be down 10 percent 
from last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp at this point an article from the 
June 25 issue of The Wall Street Journal. 
It may not answer the question which 
disappears first from the family table, 
the chicken or the egg, but it does give a 
bird’s eye view of what is in store, but 
not in our stores, in weeks to come. 
POULTRY RAISERS KILL CHICKS, Destroy Eccs 
As PRICE FREEZE AND Costs INSURE LOSSES 

Texas chicken producer Madison Clement 
bought 42,000 day-old chicks from hatcheries 
last Tuesday. On Saturday he drowned them 
all in large vats of water. This, he said sadly, 
was cheaper than feeding them for the two 
months or so it would take for them to grow 
into broilers and fryers. 

Mr. Clement, managing partner in Clement 
Grain Co. in Waco, Texas, is among a grow- 
ing number of chicken processors in the 
South and Southwest caught in the squeeze 
between soaring feed prices and retail prices 
held down by the government's 60-day price 
freeze. 

“Don’t feel sorry for me,” said Mr. Clement. 
“I'm killing my chickens. Some other pro- 
ducers are going to try to feed theirs.” He 
estimates he would lose 20 cents to 30 cents 
on each chicken when they were broilers. 

Mr. Clement, who usually produces 60,000 
to 90,000 broilers each week, said: “Unless 
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the situation changes, Ill be out of the 
chicken business in 12 weeks, when the 
chicks I started last week are finally sold.” 


OTHER PRODUCERS 


Meanwhile, other producers in Texas and 
in the South also have begun killing young 
chicks and destroying fertilized eggs. For 
the most part, however, chicken growers at 
this point are simply cutting back on broiler 
output and, to a man, damning the freeze 
on prices while costs rise unchecked. 

Most producers forecast a shortage of 
chickens at the retail level in eight to 10 
weeks. And any recovery from a shortage may 
take awhile because producers are selling 
off their breeder chickens. It takes about six 
months to grow a chick into a hatching 
breeder, they say. 

If the chicken producers are irked at the 
freeze itself, they are doubly incensed 
over its timing. They say the retail price 
level for chickens was at its lowest level in 
90 days in the week ended June 8, the base 
period for the freeze. 

At the same time, according to Lonnie 
Pilgrim, president of Pilgrim Industries Inc., 
the second biggest Texas processor, the price 
of soybean meal feed shot up to about $450 a 
ton from about $150 a year earlier. The Pitts- 
burg, Texas, company said it has cut back 
broiler production to 450,000 a week from 
550,000 so that its supply of feed will last 
longer. 

FREEZE BADLY TIMED 


Gene Biddle, president of Rite-Care Corp., 
a subsidiary of Stratford of Texas Inc., said 
Rite-Care has cut back incubation of chick- 
ens about 10%. He said the freeze was badly 
timed because wholesalers usually are glut- 
ted with chickens at the end.of a month and 
therefore sell at very low prices. As a result, 
retail prices are lower and during the base 
period of the freeze chicken price at retail 
were three cents a pound lower than during 
the prior week or the week after. 

“I keep hoping for a miracle,” said Mr. 
Biddle, “but last week we had to start di- 
verting eggs from the hatchery.” 

Walter Sheffield owns as integrated poultry 
company in Smiley, Texas, with breeding, 
hatching, milling and farming operations. At 
capacity, his complex hatches about 40,000 to 
45,000 baby chicks each week. But he’s cut- 
ting that back to about 20,000 chicks weekly 
because of price conditions. 

Last week, Mr. Sheffield destroyed about 
8,000 chicks and 12,000 eggs, and he says he 
expects to dump more eggs this week. He's 
also selling 5,000 of his 18,000 breeder hens, 
and they'll be delivered for processing this 
week. 

POTENTIAL IMPACT 

Mr. Sheffield said the sale of his breeders 
is especially important because, in terms of 
the chicks they would have produced, he is 
keeping about one million pounds of broilers 
out of supermarkets. 

Mr. Sheffield, who mills his own feed, said 
there isn’t any question that rising grain and 
soybean costs are to blame. 

“Our normal soybean cost is about $110 to 
$115 a ton. Now I’m paying more than $500 a 
ton,” he said. His cost of grain is twice what 
it was a year ago, he added. 

Mr. Sheffield says it costs 27 to 28 cents a 
pound to produce broilers at current prices. 
But he says he can receive only about 23 
cents a pound for them. 

One analyst estimates that, based on cur- 
rent feed costs, wholesale prices of 60 cents 
a dozen for large white eggs at New York and 
44 cents a pound for broilers at Chicago would 
be needed for farmers to break even. But 
with the New York large eggs quoted as low 
as 55 cents a dozen and Chicago broilers as 
low as 39 cents a pound, farmers who have to 
buy feed ingredients at current market prices 
are losing as much as five cents a dozen on 
eggs and as much as five cents a pound on 
broilers. 
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FEED-GRAIN EXPORTS 

In Chattanooga, George Allen, operational 
vice president of Loret Farms Inc., said the 
problem was simply that “our input cost 
wasn’t frozen but our selling price was 
frozen.” 

He said, the only thing that will solve the 
problem of food shortage in this country is 
an immediate curtailment of food-grain 
exports for at least 45 days or until we have 
a new-crop production of protein.” 

This is the only answer, he added, “and I 
think I have a 12-year-old son who could 
have figured it out.” 

Mr. Allen, who expressed some concern 
over getting into trouble with the Humane 
Society in disposing of chickens, said he will 
be drowning some chicks this week, but 
didn’t disclose how many. 

Industry analysts agree on the export 
problem. One predicted that unless the gov- 
ernment acts to trim exports of corn and 
soybeans sharply the supply of broilers by 
November could be down 10% from year- 
earlier levels. 

EGG FARMERS 

Meanwhile, egg farmers also are taking 
steps to cut operating costs, including culling 
their flocks and moving older, less produc- 
tive hens to slaughtering plants much sooner 
than usual. 

Don Turnbull, vice president of the Poultry 
and Egg Institute of America, said: “If farm- 
ers could see any hope that the price ceilings 
would be lifted and that a profit could be 
made when new-crop feed becomes available, 
then they would expand production. But no- 
body sees that happening at the moment.” 

In Washington, Agriculture Department 
Officials hadn’t any comment on the killing 
of chicks and destruction of eggs. However, 
the department’s latest summary of the 
poultry and egg situation, released on Fri- 
day, said broiler, turkey and egg output this 
summer will lag behind year-earlier levels 
while prices will continue well above those 
of recent years.” In addition it said, spiral- 
ing feed costs in recent weeks may keep out- 
put reduced next fall.” 

Without the June 13 price-freeze order, 
broiler, egg and turkey prices “would have 
advanced further during the summer,” the 
summary said. It reported egg production 
for the year through May 31 at 6% below the 
like 1972 period. Broiler marketings were 
down 2% in the period. 


HAPPY 300TH ANNIVERSARY 
TO DEERFIELD, MASS. 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach our national bicentennial, there 
are certain places that give us insight 
into the past and refuge from the pres- 
ent. One of these is Deerfield, a town of 
3,800 citizens, located in my First Con- 
gressiona]l District of Massachusetts. 

To me, Deerfield is the jewel of the re- 
maining small New England commu- 
nities. Nestled in the valley of the Con- 
necticut River in the heart of Franklin 
County, it is both a typical and an atypi- 
cal representative of the species known 
as the New England town. 

It is steeped in the history of courage 
and independence that made this Nation 
great. In that, it is typical of many of 
our fine New England communities. 

It may draw its atypical attributes 
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from its soil—uncommonly rich for that 
area, an area whose foundation is best 
known for the rocks and boulders that 
make for fine walls, but not-so-fine farm- 
ing. It is unique in its deep and long run- 
ning interest in its own physical pres- 
ervation. 

As two of its many biographers, Samuel 
Chamberlain and Henry N. Flynt, wrote: 

Deerfield is a treasure that has come down 
through generations and which in our time 
is more priceless than ever. 


This year marks the tricentennial of 
Deerfield. Beginning Sunday, and for 7 
days thereafter, the town will officially 
mark its 300th birthday in earnest. 

An ecumenical church service is 
planned for Sunday. 

Monday has been dubbed “Homecom- 
ing Day” and to climax that day, the tri- 
centennial play—an original work, “To- 
day’s Sun, Tomorrow’s Moon,” written 
for the occasion by James Percival—will 
open for a 4-day run. 

On Tuesday, a promenade, fashion 
show and strawberry festival will keep 
the townspeople well occupied. 

On Wednesday, the citizenry has been 
called to turn out for an all-day old- 
fashioned “beef barbecue” with the main 
course comprising beef raised expressly 
for the meal on Deerfield farms. 

Two days of historic home tours are 
planned for Thursday and Friday. 

Saturday will be known as 300-year 
day and a memorial plaque will be dedi- 
cated in official ceremonies. 

The week-long festivities will build to 
a crescendo on Sunday, July 8 with a 
gala parade and anniversary finale. 

Needless to say, Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to be on hand to join in the good times. 
I wish that many of my colleagues could 
join me in Deerfield next week to par- 
ticipate in the multitude of activities or 
merely to visit this lovely spot. If you did, 
I have no doubt you would quickly en- 
dorse my opinion that nowhere may be 
found more perfect testimony to the 
beauty and strength of New England. 

The township of Deerfield is divided 
into distinct areas; one is the section 
known as south Deerfield, a growing 
commercial and residential area, the 
other is the Village of Old Deerfield, a 
national historic landmark. Every home 
in this section tempts the visitor to linger 
and imagine the life in the early days of 
New England. There is value to these 
musings, for they encourage one to keep 
the past, present, and future in perspec- 
tive. 

There is one house in Old Deerfield 
Village that particularly enchants me. I 
can look at this house and better under- 
stand the determination and independ- 
ence of those early American settlers. 

This home. belonged to John Sheldon 
in the early 1700’s. Today, a replica 
stands as a memorial to the noble de- 
fense many early settlers put up against 
the ordeals of frontier living. 

Visitors today can see a hole in the 
original door of this large and impres- 
sive house. This hole is a dramatic re- 
minder of an Indian raid that left near- 
ly 50 villagers dead and over 100 captive. 

At daybreak on February 29, 1704, a 
horde of Indians and Frenchmen crept 
into Deerfield, undetected by the watch- 
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man who had fallen alseep at his post. 
The interlopers encountered no difficulty 
entering the village and burst upon the 
sleeping villagers. 

Since the Sheldon home had been 
heavily fortified against attacks, many 
villagers took refuge here. The house was 
so sturdy and the front door so massive, 
the Indians attempted to pierce the door 
with their hatchets to reach the villagers 
inside. 

But the stout timber prevailed, and ac- 
cording to accounts of that fateful day, 
the attacking force gained entry by a 
back passage which had been left open by 
a fleeing citizen. 

Today, the “Indian Door” stands as a 
mute relic of that raid, now known as the 
Deerfield Massacre. 

Once before, on September 18, 1675, 
just 2 years after its incorporation by the 
general court, Deerfield bore the brunt of 
a “massacre.” 

On that day, a train of ox-carts, filled 
with needed supplies, fell prey to a large 
force of hostile Indians as the caravan 
attempted to ford a tributary of the Con- 
necticut. 

The toll that day, also, was a frightful 
one—64 men killed. The stream now 
bears the name “Bloody Brook” in com- 
memoration of the battle and the blood 
that colored those waters that day. 

More than 50 old buildings in Old Deer- 
field Village have been preserved in their 
original state, most on their original 
sites. Many are now provided with tender 
loving care by three organizations, His- 
toric Deerfield, Inc., the Pocumtuck Val- 
ley Memorial Association, and Indian 
House Memorial, Inc. 

Preservation, rather than restoration 
has been the hallmark of the efforts in 
Deerfield, home of the first attempt at 
historic preservation in the United 
States. 

Within Old Deerfield Village is located 
one of the Nation’s finest preparatory 
schools. The tradition of quality that is 
found in the houses of Old Deerfield en- 
dures also in the fine education offered at 
Deerfield Academy. 

Many generations of school boys have 
been enriched by their stays at Deerfield 
since the founding of the academy in 
1797. 

I do not think that any alumnus would 
disagree with me that if the late Frank 
Boyden had not arrived at Deerfield 
Academy in 1902, education would not 
be the life of Deerfield as it is today. 

In his more than 60 years as head- 
master, he, along with the able help of 
his wife, Helen, made Deerfield Academy 
one of the most highly respected pre- 
paratory schools in the United States. 

Frank Boyden came to Deerfield with 
many new and invigorating ideas and in 
carrying them out, gave the town of 
Deerfield its 20th-century fame. 

But Deerfield is not the only fine school 
in the community. The superb Eagle- 
brook School for Boys from grades six 
through nine and the excellent coeduca- 
tional Bement School for children ages 
5 through 14 are also located within the 
ownship. This is in addition to a fine 
public school system with both grammar 
schools and a regional high school. 

While the Village of Old Deerfield has 
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preserved the era of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the history of south Deerfield 
typifies the activity in many parts of the 
East in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
That period, of course, saw a great influx 
of imigrants to our shores. Attracted to 
Deerfield by its uncharacteristically rich, 
fertile farmland were many former resi- 
dents of Europe, predominantly Eastern 
Europe. 

These new citizens rejuvenated the 
town of Deerfield; infused it with new 
blood. 

They came to farm, and still today 
many of their children, and grandchil- 
dren till the Deerfield soil, producing 
lush crops. In addition, the University of 
Massachusetts sows its experimental 
crops in south Deerfield soil. 

South Deerfield is not without its own 
scenic beauty. Mount Sugarloaf, the 
highest peak in the Pocumtuck Range, 
offers a panoramic view of neighboring 
towns. 

Progress has not passed Deerfield by— 
rather it has treated it more kindly than 
most communities. 

Currently the town is experiencing a 
period of rapid population growth. Those 
who work at the nearby great educa- 
tional institutions, the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst College, Hamp- 
shire College, and Smith College, are in 
increasing numbers calling Deerfield 
“home.” 

All this tricentennial year a torch will 
burn in Deerfield. The flame was brought 
to Deerfield by Andrew T. Delisle, presi- 
dent of the Indians of Quebec. The torch 
was ignited on February 16 for a “com- 
mon purpose, that of responsibility, un- 
derstanding, reflecting the dignity and 
worth of all mankind.” 

A famous Massachusetts native son 
and our sixth President, John Quincy 
Adams, once wrote that Deerfield was 
“not excelled by anything I have seen.” 
I am sure you could apply his words to 
that great demonstration of brotherhood, 
as symbolized by the torch of peace and 
friendship, in Deerfield today. 

Mr. Speaker, I now enthusiastically 
ask my colleagues to join with me in 
wishing the town of Deerfield, Mass., a 
very happy 300th anniversary. 


LETTERS FROM PARENTS OF 
AUTISTIC CHILDREN 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
viously, during my daily inserts during 
National Autistic Children’s Week, I 
have spoken of the emotional burdens 
the parents of autistic children must 
face. An additional burden to which I 
have alluded very briefly is the cost of 
caring for an autistic child. This addi- 
tional financial burden is a constant 
drain on the income of the family. 

Two years ago when I testified before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on national health insurance, I included 
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letters from parents of autistic children. 
Today, and for the further information 
of my colleagues, I would like to reprint 
some of those letters, particularly those 
which deal with the high costs of the 
autistic child remaining at home. The 
costs incurred by these parents, even for 
dental care for their children, are exor- 
bitant. There is no way that a family can 
meet these costs and still have enough 
left over to provide adequately for the 
rest of the family. 

The letters follow: 

OCTOBER 22, 1971. 

DEAR REFRESENTATIVE HARRINGTON: I am 
writing to you in regard to the great need 
of a National Health Insurance for mentally- 
ill children. 

As the mother of an autistic boy, I am 
finding it very difficult to pay for his medi- 
cal and dental care without aid. My son is 
non-verbal. Because of this handicap when 
he is ill, I have no way of knowing what or 
where he is having pain. I cannot afford to 
guess. This always results in a visit to the 
hospital. 

With normal children an accident requir- 
ing stitches can be done quite quickly and 
simply. The mentally-ill child needs to be 
asleep; therefore, there is the added expense 
of operating room, anesthesia, and an over- 
night stay in the hospital. 

Recently we had a dentist bill of eight 
hundred dollars ($800.00) due to hospitaliza- 
tion. We are struggling to hold on to our 
home and keep up with all the other financial 
obligations. 

Your kind interests in this vital matter 
is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


OCTOBER 28, 1971. 
Hon. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am the parent of a severely emo- 
tionally disturbed fifteen year old daughter. 
Her conditions has also been described at 
various times as autistic, both terms being a 
form of mental ilIness. She has been so 
afflicted since birth. 

The Association for Mentally Ill Children 
(AMIC) has informed me that you are spon- 
soring a national health insurance plan and 
that you would be interested in knowing of 
the needs of these children and their parents 
in connection therewith. 

As you may know, these have been the 
“forgotten children” of America. Their par- 
ents have struggled almost alone in attempt- 
ing to better their lot in life. Although not 
counting the cost, in an effort to aid them 
we have found that like most unfortunates, 
the attempted cure has been expensive, very 
often to the detriment of the remaining chil- 
dren. I believe that these expenses should be 
included in a bill such as yours. It would 
seem that such a bill is justified only if costs 
such as these are reimbursed. 

The following are several examples of what 
I mean. She was unable to attend public 
school and our only choice was to keep her at 
home or send her to an institutional school 
out of state. We felt she was an integral part 
of our family and only we could offer her a 
chance at a normal life. We prevailed on a 
nursery school-kindergarten in Roxbury to 
accept her at age 6 and allow her to spend 
the day with normal children and develop as 
much as possible. This went on for only six 
years at a cost of approximately $1,000.00 per 
year. She was on expensive medication dur- 
ing this time (and since) which could be 
tallied, I suppose, into the thousand(s) 
doliars bracket. We have been able to find 
only one dentist who will treat her but this 
requires an anesthetist and other attendants 
leading to a bill of $200.00 or $300.00 each 
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time she requires work. I could go on with 
other examples but I think enough is in- 
cluded to show that in addition to unmeas- 
urable heartbreak, a great financial burden 
is imposed on the patients. 

I appreciate this opportunity to communi- 
cate with you and thank you for your kind 
consideration. 

Very truly yours, 


OCTOBER 26, 1971. 
MICHAEL HARRINGTON, 
Representative, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear MR. HARRINGTON: We are the parents 
of a four-year-old daughter, who has been 
diagnosed encephalographic, autistic, men- 
tally retarded, and emotionally disturbed. 

Our trips to the neurologist and pediatri- 
cian are quite frequent, and at one time she 
was taking four prescriptions a day. 

We were also sent to the Putnam Chil- 
drens’ Center for psychiatric evaluation, and 
our insurance company paid a grand total of 
$10.00 on a $350.00 bill. 

We are also forced to send her for nursery 
and therapy at the Cerebral Palsy Center in 
Lawrence (they are also equipped to handle 
other handicapped children) because there 
isn't a state program for her at present. With- 
out assistance, we are paying approximately 
$130.00 per month for this education, We 
feel this is necessary until another appro- 
priate program is available. She had been 
refused at the state program at the Fernald 
School, 

We are also having to send her to a special 
dentist dealing with children who do not 
communicate. I do not have facts regarding 
this expense whereas she is having her first 
appointment on Nov. 4. But, I know that our 
insurance company, which is Washington 
National, will not cover such dentistry. 

As you can see, the expense of having a 
handicapped child is great, and the insur- 
ance program we have does not help us with 
this special type of coverage. We are begin- 
ning to feel the pressures of financial burden, 
and we wish you much success in obtaining 
insurance coverage for children with such 
special needs. 

Sincerely, 


OCTOBER 25, 1971. 

GENTLEMAN: I am writing in regards for 
Health Insurance for Emotionally Disturbed 
Children, Children of this nature involve 
quite an extensive medical and dental ex- 
pense. A regular dentist will not take him so 
I have to take him to the Children’s Hospital 
Dental Clinic which charges more per visit. 
When he had to have fillings he had to go to 
the hospital and stay two days, 

He has more white corpuscles than red so 
he has to get blood tests every year. He also 
has to have evaluation tests, E.E.G.’s and 
attend Seizure Clinic. 

As you can see Health Insurance would al- 
leviate this financial burden. 

Yours truly, 


OPEN STATEMENT TO THE SPONSORS OF FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

SEPTEMBER 1971. 

GENTLEMEN: It has come to my attention 
that the proposed federal legislation provid- 
ing for a National Health Insurance Plan 
does not, at present, include full coverage 
for treatment of mental illness. This is, in 
my view, a serious flaw that will only serve 
to compound the most grievous failure in 
the present practice of American medicine. 

Anyone familiar with the National Health 

Programs of European countries (Sweden, 

Denmark, Germany, for instance), can surely 

attest to you from experience that financial 
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coverage for mental illness is of critical so- 
cial and medical importance, 

The fact of mental illness alone has a de- 
structive effect upon the family unit. The 
prognosis is usually uncertain and with it 
comes the kind of despair that drains confi- 
Gence and hope and makes one fear the fu- 
ture. And it is at that time of distress, when 
one is least able to cope with it, that our 
system places on the family a huge and al- 
most intolerable burden of expenses. The 
emotional shock, in other words, is com- 
pounded by a prolonged threat to the ma- 
terlal resources of the family. I cannot imag- 
ine that this is medically defensible and the 
social destruction caused by this depressing 
burden is, as you must be aware, very severe. 

You may perhaps have sensed that I am 
speaking here from personal and very pain- 
ful experience. Because of unsuspected and 
undetected injuries at birth (we could not 
afford private medical care at that time), 
both of our boys are afflicted by severe emo- 
tional and speech impairments resulting 
from brain damage, They cannot live in a 
regular social setting and need special school- 
ing. When they were less than three years 
old we began to seek treatment for them. 
The costs of private therapy, extending over 
a period of years, were so great that I could 
not even begin to defray them from my sal- 
ary. My wife was thus compelled to work 
full-time, even at highly irregular hours, in 
order to pay the bills from clinics and psy- 
chiatrists, And she had to do this at a time 
when she herself was suffering from serious 
fits of depression and needed medical at- 
tention and therapy. We spent well over ten- 
thousand dollars on psychiatric therapy 
alone. 

After waiting for many years, we were fi- 
nally fortunate enough to find a residential 
children’s clinic that would accept our boys 
and offer then treatment and schooling dur- 
ing the week. But with this the financial 
problems did not end, of course. The State of 
Massachusetts bills us for $80 a day for these 
services. Since my daily income is less than 
$40, I cannot possibly hope to meet these 
expenses. My debts to the state are rising 
steadily and must by now amount to $60,000. 
Fortunately, the Department of Mental 
Health has charity enough not to enforce 
payment. But the laws clearly state it could 
do so and could thus lay claim to whatever 
assets I have or may have in the future. This, 
gentlemen, is a miserable way to live, espe- 
cially when one is used to paying one’s bills 
and feels guilty when one cannot. And when 
and where will it end? I may still have to 
provide for these children twenty or thirty 
years from now unless they do recover. 

I therefore urge you to include the cover- 
age for treatment of mental illness—diag- 
nosed as such by a certified medical board— 
in your projected health plan. What a relief 
it would be to pay a premium of let us say, 
$150 a month and then feel entitled to medi- 
cal care without incurring a burden of fi- 
nancial guilt. And as far as potential abuse 
is concerned (upper-class couch psychiatry, 
for instance), I am sure that any competent 
physician can tell genuine mental malfunc- 
tion apart from social or emotional affecta- 
tion. 

I beg you earnestly to consider my plea. 

Sincerely yours, 


This last letter is perhaps the most 
moving, especially in the fourth para- 
graph when the author—apparently of 
two autistic children—writes that he is 
now $60,000 in debt and can see no end 
in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that this body 
act to help alleviate this situation, not 
only for this gentleman, but for all Amer- 
inn who are parents of autistic chil- 

ren. 
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It is absurd to demand that these fam- 
ilies continue to bear the costs at a risk 
of financial bankruptcy. Congress as a 
body can enact national health insur- 
ance legislation that will help absorb 
these costs and insure that the children 
receive adequate and proper care when 
they need it, not when they can afford it. 

The Kennedy-Griffiths bill, of which 
I am a cosponsor, would go far in assist- 
ing these families and providing the 
autistic children with the treatment that 
they need. This Congress can go even 
farther and provide mental health cov- 
erage to all Americans so that this Na- 
tion will be both mentally and physically 
sound. My proposal, H.R. 6152, the Men- 
tal Health Act of 1973, would assure the 
quality of mental health in this country. 

I urge my colleagues to support these 
proposals which create a rational sys- 
tem of health care. 


LEE HAMILTON'S JUNE 27 WASH- 
INGTON REPORT, ENTITLED 
“BREZHNEV’S VISIT” 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: my June 
27, 1973, Washington report, entitled 
“Brezhnev's Visit.” 

The report follows: 

BREZHNEV’S VISIT 


Few foreign visitors to Washington have 
captivated this city like Soviet Communist 
Party General Secretary Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
the son of a steelmaker, lifelong Communist 
Party official, and now at age 67, even though 
he holds no government office, the preeminent 
leader of 250 million Soviet citizens by virtue 
of his Communist Party office. 

At an assemblage of Washington's elite, 
President Nixon admiringly called him “the 
best politician in the room.” His burly, 
bushy-browed figure has dominated the 
newspapers and the TV screen. His four-hour 
performance before Congressional leaders 
drew high praise even from those seasoned 
public men, and in every public appearance 
he has shown himself confident, affable and 
cooperative. Meeting him in person or on the 
TV screen, Americans have had to remind 
themselves that he has been a ruthless and 
crafty practitioner of power politics in the 
Kremlin. 

His visit symbolizes a change in the direc- 
tion and mood of Soviet-American relations. 
Fourteen years ago, when Nikita Krushchev 
was here, tension and distrust characterized 
the visit, and despite lofty rhetoric and “the 
Spirit of Camp David,” no agreement was 
reached on an arms limitation, trade was 
non-existent, and whatever progress was 
made in easing tensions evaporated the next 
year with the U-2 spy plane downing over 
the Soviet Union. Krushchev talked about 
burying the U.S., competition was fierce, and 
actual conflict never far from the surface. 

Brezhnev comes preaching, not conflict, 
but cooperation and interdependence. Each 
country, knowing that it cannot destroy the 
other without being devastated itself, em- 
phasizes cooperation over conflict. In 1972, 
more American-Soviet agreements were 
signed than in all the years since diplomatic 
negotiations began. Six or seven more will be 
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signed while Brezhnev is here. More impor- 
tant than any one agreement is the develop- 
ing relationship between the two nations, 
and the hope is that the momentum will 
continue, producing additional agreements 
and strengthening cooperation. Military con- 
frontation is not ruled out, and the guard 
must be maintained, but with each new 
area of cooperation, confrontation becomes 
less likely. 

Brezhnev speaks for a country remarkable 
for its mixture of strengths and weaknesses. 
The military power of the Soviet Union is 
comparable to that of the U.S. Its economy 
has been capable of great achievements, 
like Sputnik, the first manned space flight, 
and 1,500 mph jet aircraft. But development 
has been lopsided, with housing desperately 
short (the average Soviet citizen lives in 
about one-fourth the space of the average 
American), agricultural production faltering, 
consumer goods often shoddy and hard to 
get, and a top-heavy bureaucracy unable to 
generate enough good technology to propel 
the Soviet economy forward. Under Brezhnev 
there has been a steady erosion of personal 
and intellectual freedom, not like the days 
of Stalin, but stifling enough. 

Brezhneyvy's Russia is powerful but insecure, 
proud of its accomplishments but wanting 
badly the technology of the West. Its lead- 
ers want to preserve the political system 
while importing and adopting the latest 
technology to encourage economic growth. 
They have decided that the best way to 
achieve this is by moving toward relaxation 
of tensions with the U.S., and they are wili- 
ing to make concessions to get it, eg. by 
allowing more Jews to emigrate and welcom- 
ing President Nixon to Moscow right after he 
ordered the mining of the Haiphong harbor. 

I watched Brezhnev this week with 
strongly mixed emotions. He occupies 
Czechoslovakia, suppresses freedom of 
thought, undermines American political po- 
sitions, and causes us enormous expenditures 
of resources. At the same time he is also 
reaching for some kind of accommodation, 
and his attitudes and the agreements he has 
approved are hard evidence that the times 
have changed from the Cold-War days of im- 
placable hostility. 

These contradictions cannot be fully re- 
solved. The American-Soviet relationship will 
continue to be tense, competitive, and un- 
stable. There will be some cooperation, some 
conflict. Our defense effort will have to con- 
tinue even as we reach out for more dialogue 
and expanding cooperative ventures. 


RECORD OF LIBERALISM 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, John P. 
Roche has some interesting comments 
on the record of liberalism during the 
past 30 years in his column which ap- 
peared in the AFL-CIO News of June 23. 
It follows: 

A Worp EDGEWISE: 30 YEARS OF LIBERAL 
EFFORTS PRODUCE SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 
(By John P. Roche) 

In a weak moment five months ago, I 
agreed to give the commencement address 
at a nearby college. June seemed remote and 
the task manageable. However, at the mo- 
ment I am neurotic and depressed: June is 
here, D-Day and H-Hour are almost upon me. 
I am contemplating fleeing the country. 

You see, I have two major difficulties. First, 


for more than 20 years now I have sat with 
the faculty and listened to commencement 
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speeches. By and large, they have been awful; 
the amount of drivel I have heard (or tuned 
out) defies description. For the students and 
their families it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence—they are just waiting to get those 
diplomas. 

For them it is a one-shot affair, but the 
faculty is condemned to the cruel and un- 
usual punishment of returning to the tor- 
ture chamber year after year. As one who has 
taken this beating, I am already empathiz- 
ing with the faculty that must listen to me. 

My second problem is that my topic is so 
obvious, All over the nation commencement 
speakers have been exploring the moral 
meaning of Watergate and calling for a re- 
vival of civic virtue, a renaissance of Amer- 
ican values, and similar high-minded ob- 
jectives. But where I come from whenever 
anyone, except a man of the cloth, starts 
talking about “virtue,” we lock up the silver. 
It’s like talking about how “tough” you 
are—one of President Nixon’s less attractive 
topics. The most virtuous people I have 
known were incapable of self-advertisement 
just as the toughest would have considered 
it demeaning to boast about the “blade tem- 
pered by the heat.” 

So Watergate and virtue are out. What then 
am I going to talk about? Well, at the risk of 
sneers from the intelligentsia, I am going to 
compare the United States of my childhood 
and adolescence with the country today. 
Thirty years ago this month I graduated 
from college—in absentia. I was marching 
through the dust and mud of Virginia with a 
rifle on my shoulder. 

In the subsequent 30 years, I submit, the 
United States has undergone one of the most 
fantastic transformations in the history of 
any nation. 

The world I grew up in was unashamedly 
racist. I didn’t know the word Negro existed 
until I was about 15 (which may explain why 
I have some problems with “black,” which is 
currently the chic designation). Negroes, 
however, were not alone: the polite words 
Jew, Italian, Pole were equally unfamiliar. 
(As I mentioned here a while ago, I don’t 
think Archie Bunker is funny; he is a throw- 
back to an America that is best forgotten.) 

In 1940, Margaret Truman tells us, her 
father's opposition in Missouri started a story 
that his middle name was Solomon, that he 
was a quarter Jewish. And, of course, stories 
about Franklin D. “Rosenfeld” were legion. 

I went to war in a Jim Crow army. With a 
few token exceptions, the Negroes were put in 
labor battalions, invariably in my experience 
officered by southern whites. They might as 
well have served on the chain gang. 

The nation of my childhood rejected the 
principle of community, the view that 
Americans had obligations to their less for- 
tunate neighbors, There was no unemploy- 
ment compensation, no legitimation of trade 
unions, no social security, no minimum wage, 
no child labor law governing the whole coun- 
try (a few states had adopted reforms). At 
the risk of sounding like a candidate for 
Congress, I would continue the list: no Med- 
icare, Medicaid, federal aid to education, 
civil rights acts, voting rights acts. 

In the view of the Uriah Heeps in the 
Nixon Administration all these measures rep- 
resented a federal intrusion on the rights of 
state and local governments. (However, I 
doubt if we will hear much more of this: 
they are currently discussing other kinds of 
intrusions with the federal grand jury.) 

The proposition, however. is historically 
preposterous: the national government as- 
sumed jurisdiction because in the view of 
the people it was the only level on which 
liberal principles of justice, equality, free- 
dom, and simple decency could be imple- 
mented. 

In short, I'm not ashamed of the liberal 
record, and I hope that the young people 
whom I am commencing can look back when 
they are 50 and see a comparable record of 
accomplishment, 
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PERSECUTION OF JEHOVAH'S WIT- 
NESSES IN MALAWI 


HON. ROBERT J. HUBER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, a four part 
article printed in “Awake,” March 8, 
1973, should be noted by all who deplore 
violations of individual rights. The case 
in point involves the rights of members 
of a minority religious group, the Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, who were living in 
the African country Malawi. 

Members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
believe that it is improper for them to 
participate in the political process. The 
Malawi Congress Party is the only po- 
litical party in Malawi—if indeed it can 
be called a political party when one con- 
siders that there are no other parties. 
The party passed a resolution forcing the 
Witnesses to join the party or be driven 
from the villages. The choice the Wit- 
nesses made was to exercise their in- 
alienable right to refuse to participate in 
politics. This brought about the out- 
break of persecution against them—not 
the first; only the latest. Murder, beat- 
ing, and looting characterized the proc- 
ess, 


A comparison can be made between 
the Malawi incident and the case of the 
Amish in America. The Amish also wish 
to remain apart from the political proc- 
ess. In our relatively free country, they 
are generally allowed to abstain. 

I hope the following article will be 
read by my colleagues: 

Wuat Is HAPPENING 


In recent months the world press has re- 
peatedly called attention to the persecution 
of Christians in Malawi. These Christians, 
Jehovah's witnesses, have been the victims 
of what London’s Sunday Telegram of Janu- 
ary 14, 1973, called “one of the most vicious 
religious persecutions in Africa’s turbulent 
history.” 

Regular readers of Awake! magazine are 
familiar with many of the details of this per- 
secution, which broke out most recently in 
the latter half of 1972. The December 8 issue 
of Awake! carried a full report on this, en- 
titled “Christians Flee Cruel Persecution in 
Malawi.” 

That report covered the events that had 
taken place up to a few months ago. But 
what has happened since then? Where does 
the situation now stand for these Malawian 
Christians? 

Before we bring events up-to-date, a brief 
summary of what has taken place in Malawi 
may help readers who are not familiar with 
the situation. 


WAVES OF INTENSE PERSECUTION 


Intense persecution of Jehovah's witnesses 
on a national scale began in Malawi in 1967. 
Then many Witnesses were savagely beaten 
and some were murdered, Hundreds of their 
women were raped, some repeatedly. Thou- 
sands of their homes, stores and places of 
worship were looted and destroyed. Their 
christian activity, including their peaceful 
meeting to study the Bible, was banned, as 
was all their literature. 

Last year, 1972, another wave of persecu- 
tion broke out. This time it was even more 
severe than the one in 1967, The beatings, 
burnings, lootings, rapings and murders were 
on a much larger scale. The Witnesses were 
deprived of their livelihood and fired from 
their jobs. Indeed, a countrywide effort was 
made to destroy the some 23,000 of Jehovah's 
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witnesses in Malawi. So they were forced to 
flee for their lives. 

All of this came about as the direct result 
of official actions taken by Malawi's one- 
party government. Matthew White, a corre- 
spondent for the London Financial Times, 
was in Malawi at the time. Writing from 
Blantyre, he said the following, which was 
published in the Financial Times on Octo- 
ber 31: 

“The purge of Jehovah’s witnesses . . . has 
unsettled the county more than any other 
post-independence event. Action against the 
Christian sectarians . . . followed a resolution 
passed at the annual convention of the Ma- 
lawi Congress Party to deprive Witnesses of 
their livelihood and have them ‘chased away’ 
from their villages unless they joined the 
party.” 

Those resolutions were endorsed by the 
president of Malawi, Dr. H. Kamuzu Ban- 
da, in a rally at the city of Zomba on Sep- 
tember 17. With what result? Correspondent 
White reports: 

“Seeing this speech as the green light, 
squads from the party’s League of Malawi 
Youth and the Young Pioneers started 
house-to-house searches, evicting and some- 
times assaulting Africans who could not 
produce or refused to buy party member- 
ship cards. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to gauge the full extent of this violence... 

“What astonishes many people here—in- 
cluding some members of the M[alawi] 
C[ongress] P[arty]—is that President Ban- 
da should allow the hostility to get so com- 
pletely out of hand.” 

The savagery of the attacks caused a wave 
of revulsion on the part of many people 
throughout the world. The press of many na- 
tions reacted similarly. Typical of many press 
reports was this comment by the London 
Times of December 15, 1972: 

“Hitler put them in concentration camps, 
they have been persecuted behind the iron 
curtain, and they have been persecuted in 
African one-party states. Dr. Banda of Ma- 
lawai banned the sect in 1967, and this year 
the savage attacks of his Young Pioneers— 
the Kamusu’s party watchdogs—have driven 
thousands of them into neighbouring coun- 
tries.” 

Appeals were made to stop the persecution, 
But these did not prevail. So, as the Times 
noted, Jehovah's witnesses were forced to 
flee Malawi for their lives. 


THE ISSUE 


In an editorial on October 17, the San 
Francisco Examiner said of Jehovah's wit- 
nesses: “You might regard them as model 
citizens. They pay taxes diligently, tend the 
sick, battle illiteracy. But they refuse, on 
religious principle, to buy membership cards 
in Malawi's single political party.” 

Thus, the immediate cause of this persecu- 
tion is the refusal of these Christians to join 
the political party that controls Malawi, the 
Malawi Congress Party. They will not pur- 
chase the party cards, as is demanded of 
them. This is because of their Bible-based 
neutral stand on politics, 

In this regard, they do just as Jesus Christ 
and the first-century Christians did. Ask 
yourself: What political faction, whether 
Roman or Jewish, did Jesus join? What polit- 
ical faction did the apostles join? The Bible 
is clear on this point. They did not join any 
of them. They remained neutral, peacefully 
carrying on their Christian activity as decent, 
law-abiding citizens. 

To try to explain such matters to the au- 
thorities, every effort was made by Jehovah's 
witnesses. Cables, letters, phone calls and in- 
terviews were used. The Governing Body of 
Jehovah's witnesses in Brooklyn, New York, 
cabled a request to Dr. Banda asking him to 
have a meeting with representatives of the 
Governing Body of Jehovah's witnesses. But 
the Malawi government simply answered that 
any information should be sent through the 
Malawi delegate to the United Nations. 

This was done, A thirteen-page memoran- 
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dum was sent to this U.N. representative. It 
explained the position of Jehovah's witnesses, 
and why no government should fear them. In 
a section of this letter under the subheading 
“Why Jehovah's Witnesses Refuse to Buy 
Party Cards,” the following was stated: 

“The position of Jehovah's witnesses in 
this matter is based on Biblical teaching and 
their conscience. Jehovah’s witnesses take a 
neutral position in all countries of the world, 
not taking sides or participating in any poli- 
tical activities, thus better to serve impar- 
tially as ministers of good news representing 
the heavenly kingdom of Jehovah God.” 

Commenting on the matter of political in- 
volvement that would result from buying 
party cards, this section also noted: 

“Jehovah's witnesses respect and observe 
the laws of each country in which they 
reside as long as these laws are not contrary 
to the divine law. However, in the matter of 
political involvement, which includes the 
purchase of political party membership 
cards, they conscientiously feel that this 
would be contrary to the words of our Lord 
Jesus concerning his true followers: ‘They 
are no part of the world, just as I am no 
part of the world.” (John 17:16) Also, 
Christ said, as recorded at John 18: 36: ‘My 
kingdom is no part of this world. If my 
kingdom were part of this world, my attend- 
ants would have fought.’ ” 

In addition, the Governing Body's letter 
to the representative of Malawi in the 
United Nations said this: 

“Jehovah's witnesses take the same posi- 
tion as early Christians. The book ‘Christ- 
ianity and the Roman Government’ states: 
‘The Christians were strangers and pilgrims 
in the world around them; their citizenship 
was in heaven; the kingdom to which they 
looked was not of this world. The conse- 
quent want of interest in public affairs came 
thus from the outset to be a noticeable fea- 
ture in Christianity.” 

“Permit it to be said, however, that Jeho- 
vah’s witnesses have no intention or desire 
to interfere with what others do about par- 
ticipation in politics, They are not working 
against the Government of Malawi or 
against the political party, They themselves 
decline to participate in political matters 
or to purchase political party cards, even 
though it has brought great suffering upon 
them, because to Jehovah's witnesses it is 
a matter of Bible-based belief and con- 
science.” 

However, to this time, no reply has been 
forthcoming from the government of Ma- 
lawi. No delegation has been allowed to 
represent Jehovah’s witnesses to the presi- 
dent or to other officials of that land. 

Well over 20,000 of Jehovah's witnesses 
were forced to flee Malawi. Most of them 
fled to neighboring Zambia. Several thou- 
sand fled to Mozambique. 


THE REFUGEE CAMP AT SINDA MISALE 


Those of Jehovah's witnesses who fied from 
Malawi to Zambia were gathered into a ref- 
ugee camp near the border of the two coun- 
tries. This camp was called Sinda Misale. 
Several reports, including one by Zambia's 
Rural Development Minister, Mr. Reuben 
Kamanga, indicated that about 19,000 of 
Jehovah’s witnesses were refugees there. 

Since Zambia had not invited the Wit- 
nesses into their country, they were treated 
as unwanted visitors. The camp was isolated 
by security forces so that there would be no 
free access to it. 

. +» - Officials from Malawi and Zam- 
bia determined that Jehovah's witnesses 
at Sinda Misale would be sent back to Mala- 
wi. Arrangements were made to do that, un- 
known to the Witnesses at the camp. 


THE TRANSFER—-A DECEPTION 


In December, Jehovah’s witnesses at the 
camp were told by officials that they were 
going to be moved, but to another place in 
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Zambia. Such a move was not objection- 
able to them. But they were not told the 
truth. The actual destination was Malawi. 

That the Witnesses were deceived as to 
the destination is clearly documented. Over 
one hundred interviews with Jehovah’s wit- 
nesses who were actually involved have 
proved this conclusively. According to Lon- 
don’s Sunday Telegraph, they had been told 
that their destination was another camp in 
Zambia: 

“On December 20, 21 and 22, a fleet of 52 
lorries and 13 buses driven by Zambians ar- 
rived at Sinda Misale. According to an 
African journalist who visited the camp... 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were told to board 
transport for another camp in Zambia.” 

The United Nations representatives did 
nothing to thwart the deception. In fact, 
they became a party to it. The Times of Zam- 
bia stated on December 23: 

“The 19,000 Watchtower refugees who have 
just been repatriated to Malawi ‘were happy 
to return to their country.’ This was stated 
yesterday by UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Dr. Hugo Idoyaga. . . . 

“Dr. Idoyaga said he and a director of the 
UNHCR from Geneva, Mr. Skodjoe Dazie, had 
helped supervise the voluntary repatriation.” 

About two weeks later, the Times of Jan- 
uary 6 said: “The United Nations high com- 
missioner for refugees in Zambia, Dr. Hugo 
Idoyaga, said the refugees had been happy 
to go back.” 

But that was untrue. The Witnesses did not 
want to go back under the conditions that 
then prevailed in Malawi. Indeed, had they 
not been forced to flee for their very lives, 
they would not have gone to Zambia in the 
first place. That is why the Times of Zambia 
had correctly reported earlier, on Decem- 
ber 18, that Jehovah’s witnesses “prefer to 
remain in Zambia.” Also, the London Sun- 
day Telegraph said: “Despite the official as- 
surances, the Jehovah’s Witnesses did not go 
back willingly.” 

Scores of interviews with the Witnesses 
who were involved in the transfer verify 
this. Following is a summary of the situation 
told by these Witnesses: 

“First of all, these brothers [that is, Je- 
hovah’s witnesses] explained that it is not 
true that the brothers who were at Sinda 
Misale happily agreed to return to Malawi. 
The police and other government officials 
who supervised the move cheated the broth- 
ers by telling them that they were moving 
them to a new site in the Petauke area. 

“The offiicals waited until all the leading 
brothers and others boarded the buses which 
were guarded by police, ani then they told 
the brothers that they were being taken to 
Malawi.” 

The Witnesses from Sinda Misale were to 
be taken to a camp in Malawi at Lilongwe. 
There, at an old airfield, Malawian officials 
and hundreds of Malawian security forces 
waited for them. 

How many of Jehovah's witnesses actually 
arrived there? This cannot be determined ac- 
curately at the present time. Eyewitness re- 
ports are incomplete. 

One report by the Sunday Telegraph of 
London does say this: “On the 60-mile jour- 
ney from Sinda Misale to Lilongwe... 
thousands abandoned the buses and lorries 
and fled back into the bush.” The newspa- 
per also states that an “African journalist 
travelled all the way to Lilongwe on the last 
convoy, which had set off with 3,000 refugees 
from Sinda Misale. Eight buses arrived and 
only 29 Witnesses disembarked.” However, 
such reports have not been confirmed as yet. 

But what can be confirmed is what hap- 
pened to those who did return. 

BRUTAL PERSECUTION BREAKS OUT AGAIN 


The reluctance of Jehovah's witnesses to 
return to Malawi was well founded. This be- 
came evident when we learn what happened 
to those who were taken back. 
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What awaited them was another reign of 
terror. Nothing had changed. The vicious at- 
titude against them still prevailed. Malawi’s 
government had taken no steps to alleviate 
the situation. 


RETURN TO MALAWI 


When the Witnesses arrived at Lilongwe 
Airport in Malawi, those who were known to 
be leading overseers were arrested and put 
in jail. Among these were John Chiwele, who 
had been supervisor of the camp at Sinda 
Misale, and Lazarus Chirwa, who was his 
assistant. 

At the airport, the Witnesses were ad- 
dressed by Malawi government officials. One 
of these was Mr. Kumbweza Banda, minis- 
ter for the Central region. Another was Mr. 
Quaniso Chibambo, minister for the North- 
ern region. The Witnesses were told that they 
had left Malawi of their own will, which was 
untrue; and that they had returned to Mala- 
wi of their own will, which was equally 
untrue. 

The officials next said that the Witnesses 
would have to go back to their respective 
Villages and buy party cards. When one of 
the Witnesses tried to say a word to the of- 
ficials, he was told to shut up. Policemen 
and Young Pioneers, the militant youth 
group of the Malawi Congress party, were 
then instructed to search all the Witnesses. 
They confiscated Bibles, Bible literature, 
passports and all other documents. The Wit- 
nesses were then told to walk to their vil- 
lages. Those who lived very far away were 
taken in lorries to a place near their area 
and then told to walk the rest of the way. 

When the Witnesses reached their villages, 
a few who had relatives were provided with 
sleeping accommodations. But the majority 
stayed out in the open and slept there, some 
under trees, along with their children. But a 
worse fate awaited them, and it became evi- 
dent very quickly. An example is noted in 
the London Sunday Telegraph of January 14, 
which reported on a speech that President 
Banda made over the radio at the beginning 
of the new year. The report states: 

“Banda said the Jehovah's Witnesses . . . 
had been deceived by their own kind, he 
said, into believing that ‘someone called 
Armageddon would destroy Malawi on No- 
vember 15 and would build them a new city 
at Lilongwe.’ 

“Even as he was speaking, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gorson Kamanga, middle-aged members of 
the sect who had been repatriated to their 
home at Nkhata Bay on the Lake, were being 
stripped naked and paraded through the 
streets as, once again, they had refused to buy 
party cards. 

“And, at a village near Lilongwe, another 
five ‘repatriated’ Witnesses had their arms 
and legs broken in a vicious beating at the 
hands of Young Pioneers. One man had nails 
driven through his hands. At Lilongwe Hos- 
pital they were refused treatment because 
they had no party cards.” 

Anyone familiar with the teachings of 
Jehovah's witnesses will, of course, know 
that never have they believed or taught that 
Armageddon is a person. Nor have they ever 
taught that. Malawi would be destroyed on 
November 15, or that a new city would be 
built for them there. 

But such hostility against them fanned 
the flames of persecution. And the issue of 
party cards was once again thrust at the 
Witnesses. When they refused to buy them 
because of their neutrality in political affairs, 
vicious attacks began on these Witnesses 
who had been ‘repatriated." 

EYEWITNESS ACCOUNTS 

The evidence of this comes not just from 
foreign newspapers. It comes from Jehovah's 
witnesses themselves who were the victims. 
Many interviews were held with those 
“repatriates” who had been again engulfed in 
a wave of terror. 

These eyewitness reports show that when 
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the refugees went back to their respective 
villages, the chiefs, village headmen, party 
officials, as well as government officials, de- 
manded that they buy the party cards. Typi- 
cal are the following examples: 

One of Jehovah’s witnesses, Gilbert July 
of Chimongo village, reported: “On January 
3, 1973, a meeting was convened for all vil- 
lage headmen in Mchinji district, presided 
over by Mr. Cheuche, M.P. for Mchinji re- 
gion. At this meeting it was resolved that if 
the Witnesses from Sinda Misale would still 
refuse to buy party cards, then they should 
be dealt with ruthlessly. After this meeting 
the Witness brothers and sisters of Kandama 
congregation situated at Chimongo village 
(whose chief is Duwa) were all chased away 
from their village because they refused to 
buy the party cards, The brothers and sisters 
left for the bush.” 

Witness Rightwell Moses is from Kachijere 
village, the chief of which is Mbelwa. Moses 
reported that as soon as the Witnesses had 
returned to the village they were savagely 
beaten by the youths because they refused 
to buy party cards. Hastings Mzamo, the 
presiding overseer of the local congregation 
there, was so badly beaten he can no longer 
hear well. 

Rightwell adds these details to his report: 
“Two days after we arrived home, Mr. Mahara 
Banda, M.P., came to the village and warned 
the people at a meeting that nobody without 
a party card should be allowed to stay in the 
village. Then on January 1, 1973, Mr. Mahara 
Banda brought two youths with him in his 
car. Their last names are Jere and Tembo. He 
parked his car outside the village and waited 
there while the youths entered the village. 
When the youths entered the village they 
approached my daughter Joicy and also Sister 
Oliva and demanded party cards from them. 
The sisters, of course, could not produce any, 
and so the youths began hitting them with 
fists. The young sisters were forcibly stripped 
of their clothes and then the youths began 
beating them with sticks in their naked state. 
They got hold of the brothers and began beat- 
ing them up also. When they got tired they 
left for their car, shouting as they were going 
away that they would return to beat up the 
brothers and sisters again. As soon as they 
left, the brothers and sisters fled from the 
village into the bush and then left Malawi.” 

Another Witness woman, Likeness Ka- 
manga, was sent back to her village of Vit- 
hando, whose chief is Chindi. She reports the 
following: “Upon arrival at our village we 
were invited to a meeting at Bulale. The 
meeting was addressed by Adamson Dindi, 
district chairman of the Malawi Congress 
Party. This was on January 4, 1973. Twelve 
Witnesses, including myself, were at this 
meeting. We were all ordered to buy party 
cards. But we explained that we would not 
buy any. Mr. Dindi and the others became 
so enraged that they ordered us to leave Ma- 
lawi immediately, right then and there. We 
were not allowed to take anything with us. 
We all left for the bush in small groups. The 
next day, as I was in flight, I was told by my 
relatives that one of the Witnesses who was 
at the meeting with us the previous day had 
been killed.” 

Geleson Esaya, a Witness from Mwelekela 
village, relates: “On January 2, 1973, we were 
invited to a meeting to be held in Mwelekela 
village. Village headman Lombwa was to pre- 
side. We were twenty Witnesses all together. 
While at the meeting we were ordered to buy 
Malawi Congress Party cards or else face 
death. We explained that we would not buy a 
card. Then he ordered us to leave the village 
immediately. We kindly but firmly explained 
that we wanted a letter from him explaining 
the reasons for expelling us from the village. 
He refused. We then decided to go to the 
Mchinji police station. But instead of listen- 
ing to us, the officer in charge there ordered 
us to return to the village. We therefore had 
no alternative but to leave Malawi.” 
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Scores of other eyewitness accounts tes- 
tify to the same brutal treatment. Every one 
of the more than one hundred Witnesses in- 
terviewed confirmed that absolutely nothing 
had been done by the government to stop the 
persecution. They all expressed fears that the 
situation would get worse. As a result, many 
of them have fied into the bush and out of 
Malawi once more. 


JUNE OPINION POLL 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 28, 1973 


Mr. MINSHALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
herewith is my June opinion poll: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1973. 

DEAR FRIENDS: As Congress heads into the 
second half of the First Session, we are 
faced with a heavy work load of critical is- 
sues. It is important that your voice be heard 
to enable me to give our 23rd Congressional 
District truly representative service in deter- 
mining national policies. 

The best way I have found to encourage 
a wide-spread, indicative response is through 
the Minshall Opinion Poll. Combined with 
first-hand information gained in committee 
hearings, official briefings and House debates, 
the consensus obtained from these question- 
naires helps me to reach legislative decisions. 

As in the past, a copy of this poll is being 
sent to every home in the District. If you 
wish additional copies, please call my Cleve- 
land office, 2951 New Federal Office Building, 
telephone 522-4382. 

Returns run into the tens of thousands so 
you can understand why it is not possible 
for me to answer each one individually. 
Should you have any specific question or 
problem requiring my help, I would appreci- 
ate your sending it separately from the poll 
to avoid delay in giving your request top- 
priority attention. 

No envelope is needed for the attached 
self-mailer. Simply cut along the dotted line, 
fold with return address outside, stamp, and 
mail. Please do not staple or tape together 
as this slows the tabulating process. All polls 
will be carefully tabulated and results made 
known in a future “Washington Report” 
newsletter. 

Thank you for working with me to make 
yours a strong voice in Washington. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
Member of Congress. 
MINSHALL OPINION POLL 

(Note.—Each question has yes, no, unde- 
cided choices.) 

1. Do you believe: 

(a) The President had prior knowledge 
of the Watergate break-in? 

(B) The President knew of or participated 
in the cover-up? 

2. Do you think the President has done 
a good job in foreign affairs? 

3. Has he done a good job handling do- 
mestic affairs? 

4. Shoud Congress further curtail spend- 
ing -o slow inflation? 

5. If Congress does not keep within the 
budget ceiling, should the President refuse 
to spend the funds? 

6. Phase 4 economic controls, due in Au- 
gust, are under study by the Administration. 
Do you favor controls on: 

(a) Food prices. 

(b) Rent. 
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(c) Wearing apparel. 

(d) Petroleum products, 

(e) Home appliances. 

(f) Interest rates. 

(g) Corporate profits. 

(h) Wages. 

7. If both sides honor the peace agreement, 
do you approve of U.S. aid to Indochina, 
including North Vietnam, for reconstruction 
purposes? 

8. What is the most important issue fac- 
ing the Nation today? 

Age: 

Sex: 

Occupation: 


POWER MAN CAN LIVE WITH 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it is now 
evident in America that we must develop 
alternatives and supplements to fossil 
fuels and nuclear energy. One such source 
is the sun. A second basic energy source 
is the wind. A third potential energy 
source is solid waste. Another energy 
source which needs more emphasis and 
the one I wish to discuss today is water— 
hydropower. 

Specifically, today I want to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a French 
achievement in the use of tidal power on 
the Rance River near the channel Port 
of St. Malo in Brittany. The story ap- 
pears in the June 11, 1973 issue of The 
Nation. As its author Karl Keyerleber 
writes: 

The basic idea is old. For centuries tidal 
mills have ground corn and done other 
chores, but as a source of energy they ranked 
somewhere behind windmills. Thoughtful 
planners in many countries have dreamed 
of putting oceans to work on a big scale. 
The French did it, developing a sophisticated 
generating plant that began operating in 1967 
and last year added 560 million kilowatt- 
hours to the national grid. 


The performance of this St. Malo plant 
has met all expectations. I hope that this 
achievement will encourage us to initiate 
similar projects on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, possibly at Passamaquoddy. We must 
also attempt greater efforts to make the 
most of other available hydropower 
sources, such as those of the Missouri 
Basin. 

From the environmental standpoint, 
from the operations cost viewpoint, and 
from the standpoint of energy suppliers 
who need instantaneous peaking power, 
hydropower is attractive. In terms of 
economics it compares favorably also 
with costs of nuclear power, and does 
not present the problems of nuclear con- 
tamination. As Mr. Keyerleber points out 
at the end of his article on the St. Malo 
tidal power facility: 

The one clear conclusion we could reach 
was that the structure in which we stood is 
something man can live with. 


Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
and others may see the full text of this 
article by Karl Keyerleber, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER WITHOUT POLLUTION: THE TIDAL 

DAM aT ST. MALO 
(By Karl Keyerleber) 

Sr. Mao, France.—This ancient fortified 
town, fought over in wars from Caesar’s time 
to Hitler’s, has often seemed to have its eyes 
more on the past than the future. But today 
it can boast of one of the most forward- 
looking engineering feats of our time—the 
harnessing of the ocean tides to produce 
power without pollution. 

I came to this underdeveloped region of 
Brittany for a first-hand look at the result 
of French pioneering because reports had 
indicated that it was an unusual example of 
man’s wise use of natural resources while 
protecting his environment. I was drawn 
to the plant astride the River Rance, first 
of its kind, in part because of a strong belief 
that my own country has made a mistake by 
not acting on a similar plan which would 
have tamed the towering tides in the Bay of 
Fundy to furnish energy for the East Coast. 
(See “Passamaquoddy: A Good Idea Is Hard 
to Kill,” The Nation, February 26, 1973 and 
“Reviving Passamaquoddy,” The Nation, July 
13, 1964.) 

The basic idea is old. For centuries tidal 
mills have ground corn and done other 
chores, but as a source of energy they ranked 
somewhere behind windmills. Thoughtful 
planners in many countries have dreamed of 
putting the oceans to work on a big scale. 
The French did it, developing a sophisticated 
generating plant that began operating in 
1967 and last year added 560 million kilowatt- 
hours to the national grid. 

I reached St. Malo, about 200 miles west of 
Paris, after a five-hour ride through rain- 
washed country with a change at Rennes 
from the Paris Express. Although three- 


fourths of St. Malo’s buildings were destroyed 


by a German bombing attack and. subse- 
quent week-long fire in 1944, the town re- 
tains much of its picturesque 13th-century 
appearance. The reason is interesting. In- 
stead of replacing demolished buildings with 
gleaming, modern structures of glass and 
steel, the tradition-loving residents rebuilt 
many areas just as they had been, even using 
original plans of many of the buildings. 

Conveniently across the street from the 
railroad station is the old Hotel des Voy- 
ageurs where, as in the custom of French 
innkeepers, they insisted that I eat all my 
meals in the hotel’s dining room and 
charged me 6 francs for a bath. On Saturday 
morning a twelve-minute bus ride brought 
me to the Rance site, where I was met by 
Jacques Feuillebois, a former captain in the 
French merchant marine now doing public 
relations for Electricité de France, the gov- 
ernment utility that built and operates the 
plant. Accompanying us on a tour of in- 
spection were four engineers and a news- 
paperman from West Germany. 

At first sight the dam appears surprisingly 
small. It doesn’t soar skyward 600 or 700 
feet like Western dams in the United States. 
Slowly one becomes aware of a more signif- 
icant difference. There is no huge acreage 
under water—no Lale Mead or Lake Roose- 
velt reservoir, At its highest, the water in the 
basin behind the dam is only a few feet 
above its level before the dam was built. That 
increase, explained our guide, is the result of 
pumping at off-peak hours, which overfills 
the basin and adds to generating capacity 
on ebb tide. 

Built into the concrete structure is a rela- 
tively small lock. Since the plant is upstream 
from St. Malo and its docks, it was not neces- 
sary to provide for ocean-going vessels. Fish- 
ing, pleasure and other small craft are locked 
through. Besides the lock, there are gates for 
controlling the flow of water, the power sta- 
tion itself, and a fixed dike that closes 
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off the rest of the river's width, Most of the 
structure, like an iceberg, is under water. 

Central feature of the power station is a 
concrete-walled chamber 43.5 feet from floor 
to ceiling and more than 1,000 feet long, 
like half a dozen great concert halls set end 
to end. The floor, we were told, is at the low- 
est water level when the tide is out, the ceil- 
ing at about the highest level when the 
basin is full. Twenty-four open bays in this 
long hall contain the turbines that make it 
all function. The turbines are of ingenious 
design, developed especially for this use. 
Whereas turbines wita which we have been 
familiar operate when driven in only one 
direction, these are reversible, enabling the 
generation of electricity when the tide comes 
in as well as when it ebbs. Each turbine is 
encased in a bulb-shaped steel shell that 
looks not unlike a small two-man sub- 
marine. The generator is inside the shell and 
the whole unit remains under water, another 
departure from usual practice which places 
generators above the water level. Besides 
their two-way power production, these ver- 
satile turbines also act as pumps for the 
overfilling task. Each has four propeller- 
like blades, about 5 feet wide, of variable 
pitch design so that they can be set for vary- 
ing conditions of tide and river current. In 
this first installation of its kind half the 
blades are of stainless steel and half of a 
copper-aluminum alloy. Both metals have 
proved highly resistant to corrosion, accord- 
ing to M. Feuillebois, with the stainless set 
standing up slightly better. 

Operations are programmed daily by a 
computer, which takes into account varia- 
tions in the tide and river flow at different 
hours each day and in different seasons. A 
small staff in a control room just off the 
large hall throws the switches and monitors 
the operation with the aid of a closed-circuit 
television camera. In the spring, the high 
tide may rise 47 feet, sending sea water surg- 
ing at 10-knot speed through the rocky banks 
that pinch the rather broad Rance into a 
narrower channel as it approaches the gulf. 

With the off-peak pumping and using the 
four tides each day, the French have been 
able to modify the lunar rhythm that ignores 
man’s need for certain peak-power periods 
and approach the solar rhythm by which he 
customarily works. In other words, they can 
produce power when it is most needed. 

Maintenance work is minor and the plant 
has required no repairs, said M. Feuillebois, 
which is remarkable in view of the innovative 
techniques and equipment used. “In more 
than six years we have had no repairs, not 
even a turbine blade,” he commented. “Both 
types of blade are as good as new.” 

So pleased are the French with the new 
turbines that a program is under way to in- 
stall siimlar ones for one-way operation in 
conventional hydroelectric stations on the 
Rhine and Rhone Rivers. Some officials have 
been quoted as saying that the bonus of the 
more efficient turbines would go far to justify 
the expenditure for the Rance plant even if 
it didn’t perform as they had hoped. How- 
ever, performance has met all expectations. 
Output is higher than the designed 540 mil- 
lion kilowatts per year and operating costs 
are less than for any other type of power 
plant in the French system. The Rance fa- 
cility doesn’t pollute the air, foul the water 
Supply, or disfigure the landscape. Far from 
being an eyesore, it has become a tourist at- 
traction that last year drew about 200,000 
visitors, said M. Feuillebois, One small draw- 
back is the fact that navigation is somewhat 
impeded because small vessels have to be 
locked through to reach the sea. What is lost 
in marine activity, however, is made up by 
improved land traffic, since a new highway 
using the dam as a roadway over the Rance 
has lopped 20 miles off the route between 
St. Malo and points west of the river. 

A major negative factor remains and it 
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leaves one pondering a paradox. Despite the 
unqualified success of the project, which is 
described with pride by M. Feuillebois and 
others at Electricité de France, there are no 
plans to build more tidal power plants. The 
reason is that nuclear plants can be built 
more cheaply, and the government has de- 
cided to take that route. Like the electric 
power industry in the United States, the 
French seem to be enamored of fission energy 
and, like the Americans, they shrug off the 
peril to the environment of its radioactive 
fuel. To some the performance of the Rance 
plant is rather an embarrassment. 

M. Feuillebois talked about the economics 
of the situation, though we were handicapped 
by a language problem that sadly blurred 
nuances, As I understood him, investment 
cost for nuclear power in France is about 
half the 600 million francs, or more than 
$122 million in U.S. dollars, that was spent 
on the Rance project. But he drew attention 
to the difference in useful life and operating 
cost. The Rance facility should last fifty 
years, he indicated, adding that the dam 
could be amortized over seventy-five years 
and the turbines over thirty-five years. And 
there is no cost for fuel or disposal of waste 
products. A nuclear plant would have only 
a ten-year amortization in France, accord- 
ing to M. Feuillebois. This seems low and at 
variance with experience in the United 
States. In any case, such comparisons of 
useful life are inconclusive in any language, 
and only obscure the pervasive issue of safety 
to the environment and the extent to which 
expediency may govern the choices made. The 
one clear conclusion we could reach was that 
the structure in which we stood is something 
man can live with. 


UNFAIR TO BE LEFT OFF LIST 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and colleague, Tom Regs, has writ- 
ten a plaintive condemnation of the re- 
cently revealed list of “enemies of the 
White House.” Mr. Rees asks, quite prop- 
erly, what will become of those of us who 
did not make that list? bviously we 
have been jeopardized in our political 
careers by such omission. Obviously there 
will be those who will ask whether our 
opposition to the President has been 
sincere since it apparently has gone un- 
noticed by the White House. It is indeed 
embarrassing to many of us and Tom 
REEs expresses our vexation and uneasi- 
ness quite well. I include his remarks to 
be included with my own: 

WHITE HOUSE POLITICAL ENEMIES LIST 

UNFAIR 
(By Congressman THOMAS M. REES) 

John Dean’s presentation of the White 
House’s “Opponents List and Political 
Enemies Project” at the Watergate hearings 
has hit congressional Democrats like a bomb- 
shell. Many of us who assumed that we 
would be certified “political enemies” of the 
White House, who had done everything pos- 
sible to be considered as such, did not make 
the list. 

Nothing more damaging to Democrats has 
yet been presented at the hearings—how can 
we run for re-election as Democrats when 
we're not official enemies of the White House? 
What will happen to us in our party primary 
elections if our opponents are certified polit- 
ical enemies who have been investigated and 
harassed by the FBI and the IRS? 
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Apparently the White House is trying to 
destroy the vast majority of the Democratic 
congressmen by not putting us on its po- 
litical enemies list. And the list is grossly 
unfair. It is discriminatory and probably in 
violation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It 
certainly does not come near to following 
the delegate selection guidelines adopted by 
the Democratic Party for their 1972 conven- 
tion. For example, the list only contains six 
white congressmen out of the over 400 white 
members of Congress—but all the black con- 
gressmen are listed. If this isn't reverse dis- 
crimination, what is? 

Eleven senators and three other politicians 
are listed. But the political enemies list really 
goes overboard on media people, academics, 
and businessmen. Columns and columns of 
them are listed in the newspaper report. 

So what's going to happen? 

What's going to happen is that every certi- 
fied “political enemy,” especially those in the 
media and academia because there are more 
of them, will be running against the poor 
non-certified Democrat congressmen in the 
Democratic primaries. This is how President 
Nixon is going to get even with all of us 
Democratic congressmen who have been vot- 
ing against him for the last four and a half 
years. 

To make this whole process of designating 
political enemies fairer. the President should 
establish a bipartisan commission and at 
least have an informal set of ground rules 
listing the criteria for choosing political op- 
ponents. There should also be an appeal 
process so that those of us who were left off 
the list could come before the commission 
and make our case by clearly showing that we 
meet the criteria of a certified political 
enemy. 


ADDRESS BY HON. SPRUILLE 
BRADEN 


HON. JESSE A. HELMS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr, HELMS. Mr. President, there has 
recently come to my hand the text of an 
address to the New York State Society of 
the Cincinnati made by the Honorable 
Spruille Braden on February 20, 1973. 
The intervening months have not in- 
validated a single line or a single phrase. 
It is a speech full of permanent wisdom, 
and worthy of being taken to heart by 
every American. Ambassador Braden has 
been one of the outstanding diplomats in 
the history of the Foreign Service, and 
the rich reservoir of his experience has 
cast up truths which ought to guide our 
future actions as a nation. I commend 
it to my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech by Spruille Braden 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE New YORK STATE Socrery 
OF THE CINCINNATI BY THE HONORABLE 
SPRUILLE BRADEN, Fesruary 20, 1973 
To address this patriotic and aristocratic 

society for a second time makes me proud 
indeed. With such a well informed and intel- 
ligent audience, I shall speak frankly, hop- 
ing thus to win your Individual and collec- 
tive support for some of my ideas on the 
inter-dependent subjects of defense and for- 
eign policy. 

A fully adequate defense will support and 
strengthen a sound foreign policy; and an 
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effective foreign policy will render our de- 
fense more potent. 

An adequate defense must be genuinely 
and knowledgeably desired and supported 
by a substantial majority of the American 
people. 

But how many of us know what an ade- 
quate defense really involves? 

Let me catalogue a few of the apparently 
extraneous but nonetheless pertinent, al- 
though malevolent influences which present- 
ly are undermining our national defense: 

How can the average citizen be informed 
accurately on defense by a media biased in 
favor of the left; an educational system 
largely controlled by radicals; by sex and 
vulgarity, both profane and filthy, permea- 
ting the theater, movies and much so-called 
literature; by “lib”, racial and other move- 
ments and demonstrations propagating 
heretofore unmentionable and even unbe- 
lievable objectives of all varieties. 

How can our citizenry concentrate their 
minds on defense or foreign policy when so 
much of our press and TV—sometimes re- 
luctantly, too often clamorously—belch forth 
vivid pictures and accounts of each day's 
muggings and murders, kidnappings and sky- 
jackings, as crime and narcotics each in- 
timately related to the other have spread 
and become both a way of life and a reign 
of terror. 

How can the honest citizen give thought to 
defense and foreign relations, when he is 
beleagured by wide-spread corruption and 
incompetence at all levels of government— 
just take a look at “fun city”. 

Simultaneously our people have become 
indifferent to the very real threat to this 
nation of communism, Witness,. how that 
diabolical ideology has instigated and sup- 
ported brush-fire wars all over the globe, 
as in Korea and Vietnam, where we spend our 
strength and the Soviets, at almost no cost 
in lives or wounded, have a testing labora- 
tory for their arms while we suffer ghastly 
casualities and mortalities. 

Finally, how can any one of us contribute 
to building an adequate defense in the face 
of an ever-expanding inflation, resulting 
from 40 years of governmental extravagance 
and welfare-statism? 

One of the major and least productive ex- 
travagances, foreign aid, amounting to 
astronomical billions of dollars, has injured 
the recipient peoples as much or more than 
it has the American taxpayer. 

On March 15, 1972, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Connally said: “The United States is 
broke”. The dollar, once the backbone and 
sturdiest of all currencies now is flounder- 
ing in a slough not of despond but of de- 
valuations, and is shunned by many coun- 
tries. 

In 1953, when addressing the foreign pol- 
icy association I blasted the Bretton Woods 
conference sponsored by our Government, I 
said it was “A conglomerate of keynesians, 
communists, some fellow-travellers and other 
misguided or ignorant souls” who agreed 
“To put good US. dollars into a pot with 
a miscellany of other currencies. They flaunt- 
ed a fundamental economic principle, that 
bad money always drives out good. All we 
humble citizens can do is to cry: “Look out!” 

Most of you are too young to remember 
that a convertable gold standard, although 
not a cure-all, as crises approach sounds an 
alarm and acts as a safety value. Over sev- 
eral decades before 1929, when coupled with 
sound monetary and fiscal policies it brought 
us @ fair degree of security. 

Instead our citizens today are befuddled 
by our modernistic-art-nouveau-currencies, 
and chatter about “paper gold”, a self-con- 
tradictory mame for ial drawing rights. 
We do know positively that the dollar we now 
earn will buy little more than one third of 
what it did in 1939. Inflation inevitably will 
continue until our politicians abandon the 
inebriating habit of unbalanced budgets and 
deficit financing. 
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Only with a reasonably sound and stable 
dollar can we buy essential materials for 
defense, such as copper, iron, petroleum and 
many other things. Already we are confront- 
ed with national energy shortages. Without 
copper from Chile and oil from Venezuela, 
the U.S.A. and its allies could not have won 
World War HU. I submit our defense is 
threatened on this count alone. 

Leaving aside such menaces as race riots, 
actual mutiny, on some of our carriers, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Zumwalt 
recently declared that we have lost control 
of the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and only 
by some sort of legerdemain can we hope to 
control far eastern waters for as long as an- 
other five years. 

Presently we are out-submarined and out- 
cruisered by the Soviets, who now also are 
building aircraft carriers. 

Starting in 1959 we permitted the Soviets 
to gain control over Cuba, only 90 miles off 
our shores. King Philip II of Spain, President 
Jefferson, Admiral Mahan, the greatest stra- 
tegist this country ever had, all have said the 
nation which controls the Caribbean and 
Cuba will dominate the Western Hemisphere. 
Such an enemy could land on our gulf coast 
and proceed up the Mississippi Valley with 
ease. 

The Communists headed by the Soviets, 
with some Chinese and Ghanians, and their 
satrap Castro rule Cuba with over 12,000 
Russian troops. They have built two-lane 
highways through the huge caves underlying 
the island. Over these roads they have con- 
veyed and installed medium and long range 
missiles which can hit any city in the United 
States. Also on the north coast submarines 
can enter underground pens without surfac- 
ing at all outside. 

These threats to the defense of our land 
result from President Kennedy’s mishandling 
of the Bay of Pigs and the missile crises; plus 
his agreement with Khrushchev guarantee- 
ing that neither would the U.S.A, invade 
Cuba nor permit it to be invaded by anyone 
else. This last-mentioned iniquitous deal 
tore in shreds the cornerstone of our foreign 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine—the most bril- 
liant diplomatic and security measure ever 
taken by any nation, anywhere, at any time. 

Due to our frequently pusilanimous de- 
fense and foreign policies during the sixteen 
years following President Truman’s retire- 
ment we find Chile gone Communist and 
stealing billions of dollars of our fellow citi- 
zens’ properties; Peru acting in the same 
fashion, and all Latin America excepting 
Brazil, Paraguay, the Dominican Republic 
and Nicaragua, gradually aligning themselves 
against us. 

The U.N. Security Council is encouraging 
these animosities by planning from March 15 
to 21 to convene in Panama. The Communist 
and so-called developing countries then will 
viciously attack our country as an imperial- 
istic aggressor. 

Already the Israeli foreign minister de- 
Clared publicly just a few weeks ago that the 
United States had sunk to the status of a 
second or third rate power. 

I have presented the foregoing in summary 
fashion, but must add that while President 
Nixon wants and is trying to build an ade- 
quate defense he is blocked by congressional, 
press and other doves in general along with 
an assortment of misguided idealists, left- 
ists, fellow-travellers and communists. Your 
help is essential if he is to obtain the req- 
uisite finances and authority, wherewith 
to increase both manpower and all varieties 
of armament up to secure levels. 

The armed forces must replace permissive- 
ness with an espirit de corps, discipline, cour- 
age, and the same military bearing our 
POWs demonstrated when they landed at 
Clark Air Base. 

The Department of State also must re- 
turn to its old disciplines, authority and 
procedures, quickly stopping those who are 
attemping to destroy professional proficiency 
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by converting the foreign service association 
into a labor union. 

When these returns to sanity have been 
accomplished the United States again will 
cecupy the unquestioned status of a first 
rate power, and so with eternal vigilance, 
be ready and able to repulse attacks of any 
kind from any source. 

Defense and foreign policy must be based 
on a renewed popular morality, willingness 
to work and pride of craftsmanship by em- 
ployers and employees alike—ie., the work 
ethic as expounded by President Nixon. All 
of us must stop trying to get something for 
nothing, and put an end to repeated strikes, 
slowdowns and sit-ins so fundamentally in- 
jurious to our nation, and, therefore, our 
defense, 

For many years I have emphasized at every 
opportunity that the gravest issue facing hu- 
manity—with all the other evils I have listed 
and which extend throughout the world—is 
not nuclear warfare. It is the breakdown in 
morality everywhere. I further hold that the 
worst of all immoralities is communism, 
which only respects physical force greater 
than its own. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have drawn a 
gloomy, even a pessimistic picture. Yet, in 
the words of the South Pacifice song, I re- 
main a “cockeyed optimist,” provided the 
U.S.A. returns to and stands firmly on the 
principles of our christian faith. In this 
belief, implemented by a long diplomatic ex- 
perience, I submit the following conclu- 
sions on what should be the conduct of our 
relations vis-a.vis other nations: 

Foreign policy necessarily may be altered 
according to circumstances, time and place, 
but there are certain immutable principies 
which always must outweigh policy. These 
principles are: 

I. Respect is the sine qua non of all for- 
eign relations. Irrespective of every other 
consideration and under all conditions, the 
U.S.A. must demand and get respect. To 
do so we must first have self-respect and 
exact from our own and other governments 
respect for their obligations and the sanctity 
of agreements. 

If. The sole reason for being of the state 
department and foreign service is to pro- 
tect and advance the legitimate interests 
of the U.S.A. If ever they should become il- 
legitimate, then they are unworthy of this 
great nation and should not be supported. 

III. Every policy and action must be moral. 
Leaving ethics to one side, only in this way 
will we win and hold the confidence and 
respect from other countries which are so 
essential for a solid and enduring amity be- 
tween peoples. 

IV. While never attempting to impose on 
other nations our way of life or form of gov- 
ernment, our ideas or even our moral stand- 
ards, we should ourselves stand unswerving- 
ly for and practice the system of republican, 
constitutional, representative government 
laid down by the Pounding Fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. 

We can adhere to these principles and 
help save our civilization by following the 
precepts set forth by this society’s first pres- 
ident general, George Washington, still the 
greatest. President this Nation has had. In 
his farewell address he laid down the most 
moral and cogent statement ever made on 
both domestic and foreign policy. If with 
moral fiber we will dedicate ourselves to 
doing these things then, with God’s heip, 
the U.S.A. will defeat communism along 
with many other malignant forces. We will 
preserve our freedoms and insure peace for 
our children and grandchildren in, if not 
the best of all worlds, at least in a much 
better one than the present. 

My confidence in this Nation is further 
augmented because, as I said to begin with, 
I am convinced the society of the Cinein- 
nati can and will play an important, con- 
structive and patriotic role in bringing the 
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U.S.A. back to adequate defense and effec- 
tive foreign policies. 

Finally my faith in our country is forti- 
fied by the words and spirit of Navy Captain 
Jeremiah Denton, Jr. Speaking for his fel- 
low POW’s as he led them aground at Clark 
Air Base. I conclude as he did: God bless 
America! 


NUCLEAR SUB 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the new- 
est in a long line of nuclear attack sub- 
marines is now under construction at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. in my home city of Newport News, Va. 
When christened it will bear the proud 
name, Memphis in honor of that great 
city in Tennessee. 

We were honored last Saturday when 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
the great State of Tennessee, the Honor- 
able Howarp H. Baker was on hand to 
offer dedicatory remarks at a most im- 
pressive ceremony when his charming 
wife donned the gloves and mask of a 
shipyard welder to implant her initials 
on the keel of the submarine thus au- 
thenticating the keel laying. 

In the great tradition which Tennes- 
seans have carried so proudly since the 
days when the first migration westward 
began Senator Baker presented a mes- 
sage of great national pride. I am pleased 
to offer his remarks for inclusion in the 
Recorp so that they might receive 
proper recognition: 

EXCERPTS oF REMARKS OF SENATOR HOWARD 
H. BAKER 


Today we observe with symbolic ceremony 
the completion of another important step 
in the construction of the Memphis, Amer- 
ica’s newest nuclear attack submarine. 

This is a proud occasion for all Tennes- 
seans, and especially all Memphians. Mrs. 
Baker and I are deeply honored to have this 
opportunity to participate in the keel lay- 
ing of this, the latest addition to our na- 
tion’s nuclear Navy. 

It is, I believe, altogether appropriate that 
SSN 691 will bear the name Memphis. On 
the bluffs rising above the Mississippi, Mem- 
phis stands out as the largest city in Tennes- 
see and, indeed, in the entire Southeast. It 
is a dynamic and diverse city with a way of 
life which lives up to its ancient name, “the 
place of good abode.” 

When the Memphis ts launched, she will 
be heir to the legacy of both the city for 
which she was named and her five proud 
predecessors of the Fleet. 

The first Memphis, a wooden five-gun 
steamer, was built in 1849. Originally a mer- 
chant ship, she became the Memphis when 
chartered by the Navy for an expedition to 
Paraguay. 

The second ship to bear the name Mempivis 
was a Scottish ship captured with a cargo of 
cotton while running the blockade of 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1862. Com- 
mandeered into service as a seven-gun 
steamer, she saw action as a Union blockade 
ship in the very waters in which she was 
captured, 

The third Memphis was an armored cruiser 
originally named the Tennessee. She was 
commissioned in 1906 and renamed the 
Memphis only three months before she was 
lost in a tidal wave off Santo Domingo in 
1916. 

The fourth Memphis, a cruiser launched 
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in 1924, served with distinction as the flag- 
ship of the Navy in Europe. She carried Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh and his plane the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” back to the United 
States after his triumphant solo flight across 
the Atlantic. In World War II, she served as 
the flagship for President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during the Casablanca Conference. 

An oil company built the fifth Memphis in 
1944 and she was acquired by the Navy 
twelve years later. This fleet tanker carried 
oil to help maintain American DEW Line 
bases in the Arctic in 1957. Converted into 
a floating powerplant, she served fn the har- 
bors of South Vietnam in 1968. 

Though she is not the first ship to bear 
the name Memphis, perhaps SSN 691 is 
charged with the most important mission of 
all. The Memphis, with her high speed ca- 
pability, great powers of endurance, and 
sophisticated navigation and weapons sys- 
tems, will be a powerful guardian against 
enemy submarines and surface ships. 

In the paradoxical world of the nuclear 
age, the Memphis is designed to be a fight- 
ing ship without peer, part of a deterrent 
force built with the hope that it is never 
called upon the perform those ultimate tasks 
of which it is capable. 

From the earliest days of our republic, geo- 
graphy and our national interests have called 
for America to play a prominent role as a 
maritime power. Admiral Rickover deserves 
great credit for his foresight and persistence 
in championing the cause of nuclear propul- 
sion, insuring that the Navy will continue as 
our far ranging front line of national defense. 

This sound and flexible national defense 
system is essential to preserve the freedom of 
our citizens, to deter potential adversaries, to 
reassure our allies, and to provide the bar- 
gaining power necessary for crucial negotia- 
tions. 

All of us, certainly, owe a debt of gratitude 
to President Nixon for his remarkable diplo- 
matic achievements built on a sure founda- 
tion of national strength and mutual re- 
spect among the world’s great powers. The 
agreements signed this week represent an- 
other significant step toward a more stable 
structure of peace. 

While we must not be lulled into a false 
sense of security, I believe ft is realistic to 
acknowledge the hopeful new forces at work 
in a world that can afford to spend less of its 
limited resources on war. 

Because we have maintained sufficient 
Strength to see us through a time of testing, 
we are now able to look forward to the bene- 
fits of an era of detente. Perhaps the most 
dramatic evidence can be seen in the alloca- 
tion of the federal budget. 

Four years ago, 44 cents of each federal dol- 
lar was spent on defense and 34.4 cents went 
to meet human needs, This year 30.2 cents 
is being spent on defense and 47 cents is go- 
ing for human needs spending. 

Another dramatic change is evidenced in 
the phasing out of the peacetime draft and 
the creation of our nation’s all-volunteer 
armed forces. The Navy under Admiral Zum- 
walt has taken the lead in humanizing mili- 
tary life, encouraging more young men and 
women to freely choose military careers. 

President Nixon has rightly said that we 
must remain as strong as we need to be for as 
long as we need to be. To do so demands a 
continuing evaluation of our defense needs. 

We must never be so distracted by the sup- 
posed attractiveness of worthwhile objec- 
tives of any program, military or civilian, 
that we do not notice the actuality of its per- 
formance. 

At the same time, we must not neglect the 
real need for maintaining our military de- 
fenses at a level needed to carry out our na- 
tional policy of peace through strength. 

A nineteenth century diplomat once re- 
marked that his nation had no permanent 
allies, only permanent interests. I thimk it 
might well be said that America today seeks 
no permanent adversaries, rather only a per- 
manent interest in world peace. 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN BRADEMAS AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE ETHEL PERCY 
ANDRUS GERONTOLOGY CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, LOS ANGELES, FEBRU- 
ARY 14, 1973 


HON. THOMAS F. EAGLETON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. EAGLETON., Mr. President, I want 
to share with my colleagues an address 
delivered by the Honorable JOHN BRADE- 
mas, the distinguished chairman of the 
House Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, at the dedication ceremonies of the 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center 
on February 14. 

Mr. Brademas’ remarks, delivered dur- 
ing the time he was sponsoring the Com- 
prehensive Older Americans Services 
amendments in the House, constitute a 
thoughtful analysis of the problems fac- 
ing older Americans, as well as a com- 
prehensive program for attacking those 
problems in the next several decades. 

I think, Mr. President, that my col- 
leagues will be interested in the call of 
the gentleman from Indiana for the de- 
velopment of a coordinated national 
policy for the elderly. 

Says Mr. BRaDEMAS: 

Surely, if we do not have a national policy 
on aging in 1973, it is imperative that by the 
Year 2000 we fashion a framework within 
which we can consider the questions of in- 
come, health, housing, transportation, nutri- 
tion, and the other needs of the 29 million 
Americans aged 65 and over who will be liy- 
ing at the turn of the century. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print Congressman BRrADEMAs’ 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGING IN THE YEAR 2000 
(By Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS) 

I am honored to have been invited to par- 
ticipate in these ceremonies marking the 
dedication of the Ethel Percy Andrus Geron- 
tology Center at the University of Southern 
California. 

As I rise to speak, I recall what George 
Bernard Shaw once said to his British pub- 
lisher to indicate his displeasure with its 
printing of one of his plays. Shaw sent a copy 
of the American edition, which he liked, to 
the British firm with a note that read: “As 
the rooster said to the hen as he placed an 
ostrich egg before her, ‘I am not disparaging, 
I am not criticizing. I merely want to bring 
to your attention what has been done by 
others,’ ” 

I am pleased to add my own to the many 
tributes that are being paid to what has been 
done by the many others who have made 
this extraordinary Center possible. 

I think of the thousands of members of the 
National Retired Teachers Association and 
the American Association of Retired Persons; 
of my good friend, Leonard Davis; of Dr. 
James Birren and his devoted staff; and of 
course of Dr. Andrus herself, to whose spirit 
this pioneering enterprise in human inquiry 
is a living memorial. 

I am delighted to be with you for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

First, I count it a privilege to share the 
platform with two such distinguished think- 
-ers as Buckminister Fuller and Bernice Neu- 
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garten. I have looked forward with enthu- 
siasm, as I know you have, to hearing what 
they have to say. 

Second, I rejoice at the opportunity to talk 
to you because of the concern that brings us 
all together—our common desire to lift the 
level of life of the twenty millions of our 
fellow citizens aged 65 and over. 

And third, I am pleased at the chance to 
speak to you as a Member of Congress with 
a particular responsibility for legislation that 
affects older persons. 

I want to argue that the time has come 
for us to develop a national policy for the 
aging, I want to speak to you of the response 
of the Executive Branch to Congressional 
initiatives in aging policy, and finally, I want 
to suggest that gerontologists and other ex- 
perts on the problems of the aging can play 
a more effective role in developing legislation 
that affects older Americans. 


AGE-CENTERED MORALITY 


I have said that we need to develop a na- 
tional policy for the aging. 

A few days ago, I read some portions of an 
unpublished manuscript on aging written by 
Harvey Wheeler of the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, 
and it occurred to me that some of Mr. 
Wheeler's suggestions help explain why we 
need to think ahead about the situation of 
the elderly in the American society. Mr. 
Wheeler predicts, for example, that 25 years 
hence, largely as a result of a declining birth- 
rate, over 50% of the people in the United 
States will be middle-aged or older, with per- 
haps 30% of them 65 or over. 

Mr. Wheeler concludes that “although the 
United States is now a youth-centered so- 
ciety with youth-centered mores, the future 
promises ... a reversal of these values. Ma- 
turity will assume the role youth has held 
previously with an age-centered morality be- 
ginning to appear before the end of the 20th 
century.” 

I shall not here enumerate some of the 
challenges this demographic development 
raises for national policy; others here are far 
more qualified than I to do that, but if there 
is any validity to the proposition that older 
persons will represent an increasingly large 
proportion of our population, we must, if we 
are to be both sensible and humane, reflect 
upon the kinds of policies we require for 
such an era, 

And surely if we do not have a national 
policy on aging in 1973, it is imperative that 
by the Year 2000 we fashion a framework 
within which we can consider the questions 
of income, health, housing, transportation, 
nutrition, and the other needs of the 29 mil- 
lion Americans aged 65 and over who will 
be living at the turn of the century. 

And by the way, I am not without support 
in my contention that we should take a 
more comprehensive look at problems of the 
elderly. Hear these words: “For too long we 
have lacked a national policy and commit- 
ment to provide adequate services and op- 
portunities for older people.” 

Those of course are the words of President 
Richard Nixon, spoken in April 1970, in pro- 
claiming Senior Citizens Month. 


A NATIONAL POLICY FOR THE AGING 


What are likely to be the dimensions of the 
national policy for the aging we must have 
by the Year 2000? 

In commenting on this question, I remind 
you that I shall do so from the perspective 
of a legislator, and that I shall speak with 
particular reference to the efforts of the 
92nd Congress on legislation affecting older 
Americans. 

RETIREMENT INCOME 

Such a policy should undoubtedly include 
provision for adequate retirement income. 

That is why the 92nd Congress raised So- 
cial Security benefits by 30%, the largest in- 
crease ever voted by a single Congress, and 
why we also approved a cost-of-living escala- 
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tor to help make Social Security benefits in- 
flation-proof in the years ahead. 

And that is why, in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1972, we provided widows 
with 100% of their spouses’ benefits and 
strengthened state public assistance pro- 
grams for the aged, blind, and disabled. 

Despite these actions, nearly 5 million 
older Americans, according to a recent Sen- 
ate report, remain today below the official 
level of poverty. So adequate income for the 
aging also remains a problem we cannot 
avoid. 

HEALTH CARE 


A national policy for older Americans must 
provide as well for the health care of the 
elderly. 

The 92nd Congress included protection 
against retroactive denial of payments under 
Medicare, coverage of kidney transplanta- 
tion and dialysis, as well as authorization for 
Medicare patients to enroll in prepaid group 
health plans. 

But we have a long way to go before older 
persons—indeed, before Americans of every 
age—can feel able to obtain decent health 
care at prices they can afford. 

USE OF LEISURE 


Yet another requirement of a sound aging 
policy will be to help make possible leisure 
time activities for the millions of men and 
women who will be retiring at 60—and at 
earlier ages—over the next three decades. 

A case can be made for readily accessible 
senior citizens centers where elderly people 
can receive services they need and enjoy the 
companionship of others who share their 
interests and experience. 

I speak too of the need for special programs 
in the arts, of libraries, of special educational 
programs for older persons. 

In Denver last, week, meeting with the Na- 
tional Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary Education, of which I am a mem- 
ber, Isought to impress upon the other mem- 
bers of the Commission the implications of 
financing postsecondary education in an era 
when lifelong learning will be more than an 
educator's phrase but a reality. 

For we hear a great deal today of open 
universities, computerized instruction, and 
cable television. Let us make sure that these 
new developments provide opportunities for 
learning and pleasure to the millions of older 
citizens who will be alive in the Year 2000. 

SYNERGISTIC APPROACH 


We must as well consider shaping new pat- 
terns of housing and transportation for old- 
er citizens and pre-retirement training and 
counseling for the men and women who will 
be retiring earlier than any generation in our 
history. And we should also look to ways of 
providing job training and employment op- 
portunities for those who want them. 

These are only some of the problems that 
concern those of us in Washington who be- 
lieve we must think ahead about the prob- 
lems of the elderly in American life. 

And as we look down the road toward what 
we can expect in the Year 2000, we must 
surely be aware of the inadequacies of our 
current piecemeal approach policy for the 
aging. 

I believe most of you will agree that a 
generation from now, if not today, we are 
going to require a synergistic approach to the 
problems of older Americans, a broader view 
of the challenges we are likely to encounter 
as well as of the resources we shall need ef- 
fectively to cope with them. 

Indeed, that is why Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress united last year to 
support a Comprehensive Older Americans 
Services Bill that would have been a mile- 
stone in establishing the type of national 
policy for the elderly I have been suggesting 
here today. 

CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR THE ELDERLY 

In speaking of the Older Americans Bill, 
I do so in the context of what, in my view, 
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threatens to be a crisis in the constitutional 
relationship between the President and Con- 
ress, 
š The impounding of funds duly appropri- 
ated by Congress is perhaps the most dra- 
matic evidence of that looming confronta- 
tion for, in asserting his right to impound, 
the President is arguing not solely that he is 
the only authority competent to combat im- 
flation—a curious contention in view of his 
extraordinary record of huge budget defi- 
cits—but he goes a giant step down the road 
of destruction of the fabric of our separa- 
tion of powers system, 
NOVEL AND DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


For the President is now contending that 
he is free to pick and choose among those 
programs legislated by Congress, supporting 
those he approves and killing off those that 
do not suit his fancy. 

In view of the fact that Article I of the 
Constitution states that “All legislative pow- 
ers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States”, President Nixon’s 
present attempts to arrogate unto himself 
these powers represents, as the New York 
Times warned last Sunday, a novel and dan- 
gerous doctrine. 

It is a doctrine, clearly, which reflects Pres- 
ident Nixon’s contempt for Congress and 
for the integrity of the legislative process. 

And still further evidence of this Presi- 
dent’s disdain for the views of the other elec- 
ted representatives of the people is that last 
fall President Nixon vetoed three major bills 
of great importance to older persons, all of 
which were unanimously passed by Congress. 
COMPREHENSIVE OLDER AMERICANS SERVICE BILL 


The Comprehensive Older Americans Ser- 
vice Bill, which I sponsored in the House and 
which Senator Thomas Eagleton managed in 
the Senate, is one of those bills, a measure 
that would have provided a variety of ser- 
vices directed to the special needs of the 
elderly, including low-cost transportation, 
senior citizens community centers, housing, 
preretirement training, employment, recrea- 
tion and nutrition. 

Our bill would also have authorized fed- 
eral funding for new multidisciplinary cen- 
ters of gerontology of a kind of which the 
Andrus Center is such an outstanding pio- 
neer. 

Not a single Senator or Congressman, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, voted against this leg- 
islation, which had been fashioned in close 
cooperation with officiais of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Yet in late October, after Congress had ad- 
journed and therefore, could not vote to 
override, President Nixon shocked Democrats 
and Republicans alike by vetoing this truly 
landmark initiative for older Americans, 

OTHER VETOES 


On the same day, Mr. Nixon vetoed another 
bill that would have meant much to the 
development of a national policy for the 
elderly. 

I refer to a bill sponsored by my distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman Paul Rogers 
of Plorida, to create a National Institute of 
Aging within the National Institutes of 
Health, to conduct research on the aging 
process and on the special health problems 
of the elderly. 

And, finally, to complete this tragic list of 
missed opportunities, President Nixon also 
vetoed the Rehabilitation Act of 1972, which 
would have continued the 50-year-old voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for the handi- 
capped, many of whom are elderly, and would 
have provided that, henceforth, priority in 
services for the handicapped be assigned to 
the most severely handicapped persons, in- 
cluding those suffering from spinal cord in- 
jury, serious kidney disease, and the deaf. 

You should know that each of these meas- 
ures, too, was passed unanimously by both 
the House and the Senate. 
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INADEQUATE BUDGET PROPOSALS 


Still further indication of the President's 
determined opposition to the efforts of the 
men and women elected to Congress, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, who support 
adequate services for the elderly, is to he 
found in his 1974 budget. 

He proposes, first, to add $516 million to 
the out-of-pocket expenses of the 23 million 
aged and disabled Medicare beneficiaries, by 
increasing their costs for both hospital stays 
and physicians’ services, and he would elimi- 
nate Federal support for adult dental care 
under Medicaid. 

Then the President asks that we in Con- 
gress acquiesce while he takes an axe to the 
Administration on Aging budget for train- 
ing. In place of $8 million dollars this year, 
he suggests nothing for 1974. 

He complements that request by propos- 
ing to slice $1 million from the budget. for 
research and training on aging in the Na- 
tional Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development. 

And finally, he asks us to phase out both 
the Mainstream older workers program in 
the Department of Labor and the Senior 
Opportunities and Services (SOS) program 
targeted on the elderly poor within the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Now the election of 1972 is over and I am 
not, therefore, interested in giving you a 


i campaign speech. 


PRESCRIPTION OF NEGLECT 


I cite this record of vetoes of measures 
unanimously passed by Congress and the 
President’s budget for next year only to 
enable you to understand the terribly impor- 
tant issues at stake when Mr. Nixon claims 
the sole right to decide the direction of pub- 
lic policy in the United States, and attempts 
to enforce his will against that of Congress 
by vetoing major legislative initiatives and 
impounding duly appropriated funds. 

Those of us concerned with sensible and 
humane policies for the aging ignore this 
situation at our peril, 

For the President’s vetoes last year, com- 
bined with his recent budget proposals for 
older Americans, make very clear that Mr. 
Nixon fs telling older Americans exactly what 
he told the rest of us last month in his 
inaugural address. 

Listen to his words: 

“In our own lives, let each of us ask—not 
just what will government do for me, but 
what can I do for myself.” 

This is a prescription, not of self-reliance, 
but of malign neglect—neglect of older per- 
sons, of children, of the handicapped, the 
poor, indeed, of all Americans whom we may 
in our modern society call vulnerable. 

I am pleased to tell you that many mem- 
bers of Congress of both parties do not share 
the President's regressive attitude toward his 
fellow Americans. Over 100 of my colleagues 
in the House, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, have joined me in co-sponsoring, once 
again in the 93rd Congress both the Compre- 
hensive Older Americans Services Bill and 
the Rehabilitation Bill. 

And Congressman Rogers, too, has intro- 
duced a modified version of his bill to create 
a National Institute on Aging. 

In the Senate, Tom Eagleton is again lead- 
ing the forces backing the Rogers Bill and 
the Older Americans measure—which last 
week was reported out of the full Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee—while my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Alan Cranston 
of California, is once more championing the 
Rehabilitation Bill. 

I am confident that we will shortly see 
both measures passed by Congress and, if 
necessary, over the President’s veto. 


THE SCHOLAR AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Before I take my seat, I want to speak to 
you briefly about one other concern of mine. 
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I have told you of the opposition, indeed, 
vigorous hostility, which has greeted our ef- 
forts for the elderly in the Executive Branch. 

Now, beyond your support for our legisla- 
tive initiatives, let me tell you one other 
way in which you can help us in our work. 

I refer to what I believe is the need to 
develop and nurture better linkages between, 
on the one hand, the thinkers and research- 
ers on aging problems, and on the other 
decision-makers in government. 

More specifically, we In Congress who deal 
with issues that affect the aging must have 
more effective access to the best intelligence 
and information on the subject matter with 
which we deal. 

I shall not bore you with a long list of 
the demands upon the time and energies of 
elected officials, but let me say simply that 
so many forces converge on a modern Con- 
gressman that he often finds it enormously 
difficult to get at the best thinking on the 
problems on which he must legislate. 

I find this troubling, for it is clearly in 
the national interest to have public policy 
examined in the most searching way and 
with the most relevant and accurate data 
at hand. 

I therefore make a plea to you of the geron- 
tological community here today to give us 
in Congress your best counsel on the prob- 
lems of the elderly. 

I must stress that I am not suggesting an- 
other interest group pressing its own projects 
but rather that I am urging the intellectual 
community to help us in Washington think 
intelligently about the concerns of the el- 
derly and to make informed policy judge- 
ments. 

I invite your reaction to the possibility, 
for example that my own subcommittee set 
up an advisory council on the aging, com- 
posed of gerontologists and others knowl- 
edgeable about the elderly, to advise us, 
through memoranda and occasional get- 
togethers. 

Such a group could be of significant help 
to us in Congress in anticipating important 
problems and developing reasoned alterna- 
tives for future action. 

Let me summarize what I have tried to say. 

I have suggested that the time has come 
for the richest nation in the world to begin 
to shape a national policy with respect to 
older persons. 

I have told you of some of the initiatives 
in Congress on programs that affect the 
elderly. 

And I have reported to you on the oppost- 
tion of the Nixon Administration to these 
efforts. 

Finally, I have suggested that we ought 
to find more effective ways to bring together 
those whose entire lives are given to concern 
with the elderly and us in Congress who 
write legislation that affects older persons. 

So we have much to do, you, you, and I. 

And perhaps some words by the distin- 
guished lady in whose name we are gathered 
here this week, Ethel Percy Andrus, express 
for us all what our purpose must be as we 
till whatever part of the vineyard is ours. 

Said Dr. Andrus: 

“Second only to the desire to live is the 
natural yearning to be wanted and needed, 
to feel that one’s contribution to life is es- 
sential. But this yearning challenges the old- 
ster and impels him to give generously of 
himself, to circulate among his fellows, to 
participate actively in the little world about 
him, and to share whatever he may have of 
talents, strength, means, wisdom, or skills. 
This is the basis of his self-respect; in this 
way he earns his sense of dignity and worth.” 

Whether we are gerontologists, politicians 
or citizens of whatever vocation, to help 
older persons enjoy that sense of dignity and 
worth and self-respect must be our common 
calling. 
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HOUSE FOREIGN AID INITIATIVE 
WINS PLAUDITS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, today 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs finished 
the task of restructuring and revitaliz- 
ing the U.S. bilateral foreign assistance 
program, 

In a series of votes on amendments it 
incorporated into the administration’s 
requested foreign aid proposal the pro- 
visions of H.R. 8258. That bill was intro- 
duced by me with 25 other members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
May 30. 

That measure, which has now been in- 
corporated into the administration's pro- 
posal would: 

Focus bilateral development assist- 
ance on acute problem areas and encour- 
age the developing countries to allow the 
poorest people to participate more effec- 
tively in the development process. 

Create a new export credit develop- 
ment fund to expand U.S. exports to the 
poorest countries with the further aim of 
providing additional resources to those 
countries on appropriate terms without 
increasing U.S. budgetary outlays. 

Change the title of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act to “The Mutual Development 
and Cooperation Act” and the name of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment to the “Mutual Development and 
Cooperation Agency.” 

Improve coordination of all U.S. ac- 
tivities that bear on development, includ- 
ing trade, financial policy, and develop- 
ing aid. 

This congressional initiative has been 
given wide attention in the press and by 
those interested in international devel- 
opment. At a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington of former Presidential foreign aid 
advisers, the new proposal was unani- 
mously endorsed and a press statement 
released. 

Recently too, the Christian Science 
Monitor featured an article by Prof. 
Robert R. Bowie, a development special- 
ist, who said that— 

If passed by Congress, this proposal would 
be a positive step in revising U.S. relations 
with the developing nations. 


Because of their timeliness and rele- 
vance to today’s action by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I insert 
the press release and Professor Bowie's 
article in the Recorp at this point: 


MEMBERS OF FORMER PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY 
GROUPS ENDORSE NEw CONGRESSIONAL INI- 
TIATIVE TOWARD DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—A bipartisan group 
of former presidential foreign aid advisors 
meeting in Washington today unanimously 
endorsed an innovative bilateral develop- 
ment assistance program proposed in both 
Houses of Congress and endorsed by the 
Administration. The new program would 
focus American development assistance on 
the problems of the poorest majority in the 
developing countries, and would authorize 
funding aimed primarily at rural develop- 
ment, food production, population and 
health, and education and human resource 
development. The bipartisan bill also would 
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provide for export credits both to provide 
American goods of a developmental character 
for the lowest income countries and to help 
create more jobs for American workers. 

The group is composed of members of 
President Johnson’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Assistance Programs which 
was headed by James A. Perkins, Chairman 
of the International Council for Educational 
Development and formerly President of Cor- 
nell University, and President Nixon’s Task 
Force on International Development chaired 
by Rudolph Peterson, presently Director of 
the United Nations Development Program 
and formerly President of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. The two groups are the most recent 
presidential commissions on United States 
foreign aid programs. 

The bipartisan and bicameral Congres- 
sional initiative endorsed by the group would 
restructure and expand United States bilat- 
eral policies and programs for working with 
the poor countries in a manner consistent 
with President Nixon's State of the World 
Message on May 3. It would redirect United 
States bilateral aid to focus on the problems 
of the poorest majority in the developing 
countries in areas such as disease control, 
food production and population planning. 
The proposed legislation would also establish 
a new export development credit fund to 
provide Americans goods and services of a 
developmental character on terms which the 
poorest countries could afford. 

The group indicated that it would later 
issue a fuller statement on bilateral and 
multilateral assistance programs, as well as 
a trade and monetary policy affecting the 
developing countries. 

In endorsing the Congressional initiative, 
members of the group pointed out: “While 
the United States has achieved great im- 
provements in relations with East and West 
since 1970, no such progress has marked 
American relationships with Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, This is despite the fact that 
we Americans are discovering now that many 
of our most pressing and international prob- 
lems no longer can be solved through isola- 
tion or solely in cooperation with other rich 
countries. Secretary Brezhney's visit reminds 
us that a nation which is able to achieve 
imaginative breakthroughs in dealing with 
the Soviet Union and China should be able 
to lead the world in achieving similar ad- 
vances in relationships with the poor coun- 
tries of the world containing a majority of 
the earth's people.” 

In addition to Perkins and Peterson, other 
members of the group included: 

Bell, David E., Vice President, Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Case, Josephine Young. 

Casey, Willlam, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

Cooke, Terrence Cardinal (Represented by 
James Norris), 

Curtis, Thomas B., Vice President & Gen. 
Counsel, Encyclopedia Brittanica, 

Foster, Luther H., President, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, 

Haas, Walter A., Chairman & Chief Exec. 
Officer, Levi Straus. 

Hesburgh, Theodore, President, University 
of Notre Dame. 

Linowitz, Sol, Coudert Brothers, 

Mason, Edward S., Prof. Emeritus, Har- 
vard University. 

Perkins, James, Chief Exec. Officer & 
Chairman of the Board, International Coun- 
cil for Educational Development, 

Peterson, Rudolph, Administrator, 
Development Program. 

Wood, Robert J., General, U.S. Army (Re- 
tired). 

FORGOTTEN I” U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

(By ~~ crt R. Bowie) 

In recent years, the poorer nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, have become 
the “forgotten men" of United States foreign 
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policy. They have little place in the power- 
balancing and summitry of the White House. 
And Congress has been no more interested, 
with some of its members venting their Viet- 
nam frustrations by opposing foreign aid. In 
consequence the U.S. foreign assistance has 
dropped to only three-tenths of 1 percent of 
its GNP, ranking twelfth among the rich 
nations of this scale. 

One reason for the neglect of the de- 
veloping countries has been confusion about 
U.S. interests. In a sense, they have been 
the victims of detente and U.S. retraction. 
Formerly, relations with these areas were 
seen as an extension of the cold war, with 
foreign aid justified, especially to Congress, 
as a means for combating Soviet expansion. 
As that appeal has gradually waned, so has 
concern for the poorer nations. In reality, 
that disregard is extremely short-sighted. It 
is not feasible to develop a peaceful order for 
an interdependent world while ignoring one- 
half of it. The urgent necessity is to re- 
appraise U.S. interests in the developing 
nations and its relations with them. 

Recently, just such an effort has been 
launched in Congress. A majority of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee have sub- 
mitted proposals for reform of the bilateral 
aid program, which have now been endorsed 
by key senators. Implicitly, these proposals 
would clarify the bases for concern with the 
developing nations and reshape the approach 
to them, 

First, they identify three strands of in- 
terests in the developing nations: (1) an 
enlightened interest in international order 
which must include the majority of man- 
kind living in poverty; (2) a humanitarian 
concern for these poorer peoples as fellow 
human beings who more and more become 
neighbors; (3) a commercial interest in 
economic relations with the developing coun- 
tries as markets and as suppliers now and in 
the future. These are solid reasons for con- 
tinuing concern by the United States, quite 
aside from East-West competition. 

Second, the proposals would revamp 
America's approach to the developing na- 
tions, with the aim of putting relations on a 
better footing of mutual respect and co- 
operation. They recognize that the poorer 
nations are the ones to define their own 
goals and their plans for reaching them. U.S. 
bilateral aid would concentrate on activi- 
ties directly affecting people—agriculture 
and nutrition; health and population; edu- 
cation and training. For providing assist- 
ance, more use would be made of private 
agencies, universities, cooperatives, unions, 
and voluntary agencies, which may often 
be more acceptable than official missions. 
Large capital projects would be financed 
through international agencies like the World 
Bank. These changes should make possible 
substantial cuts in U.S. aid staff at home 
and abroad. 

To expand available funds, the measure 
would create a new fund to finance exports 
to the poorest countries (primarily under 
$200 income per capita) on concessional 
terms. This fund would have several signifi- 
cant features. The financing would be tied 
to U.S. exports to these nations and would 
take the form of loans, at low interest for 30 
years, with a 10-year grace period. Such ty- 
ing, of course, has some drawbacks, but the 
dollar devaluation should make U.S. prod- 
ucts cheaper than heretofore compared to 
other sources. Moreover, the funding would 
be derived from borrowing, and the subsidy 
for the low interest would be provided from 
current repayments on earlier loans, Thus 
the proposal would entail no budget costs or 
annual appropriation, With an initial capital 
of $5 billion the fund would make available 
about $1 billion a year, initially for five years, 
but renewable for similar periods. 

If passed by Congress, this proposal would 
be a positive step in révising U.S. relations 
with the developing nations and in provid- 
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ing added assistance, It could help get 
straight the real and enduring U.S. interests 
in the developing nations. By directing Amer- 
ican bilateral assistance to manifest and spe- 
cific needs of other human beings, it may 
once more engage the idealism of the Amer- 
ican people in providing assistance. At the 
same time, the measure would link the com- 
mercial interests of export firms and labor to 
a new source of credit for poor nations and 
focus their attention on the importance of 
trade with these nations for U.S. jobs and 
profits. Finally, the measure emphasizes the 
necessity of taking account of the interests 
of developing nations in devising and carry- 
ing out American policies and actions relat- 
ing to trade, money, pollution, and other 
matters affecting the third world. 

This proposal is, of course, not a panacea. 
Even as expanded, the amount of assistance 
will fall far short of what the U.S. should be 
doing. No doubt the U.S, has its domestic 
needs. But with a GNP well over a trillion 
dollars (over $5,000 per capita), it is inde- 
cent to be providing only about $3 billion to 
assist the 1.5 billion poor in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Moreover it remains to be 
seen whether the U.S. really gives the de- 
veloping nations a higher priority in the 
whole range of its policymaking. But if the 
proposal is only a beginning, it is a very im- 
portant initiative in the right direction. 


A BRIGHT KIND OF MISSIONARY 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, over the 
years there has been a great deal of de- 


rogatory talk about the younger genera- 
tion and its lifestyle, and the unthinking 
inclination by many people to lump them 
all together as being “no good.” But in 
Montana there is a young man who re- 
futes such a description. 

Garry South of Miles City, Mont., was 
recently elected student body president 
at the University of Montana, Missoula. 
Garry exemplifies the modern student 
activist, working for change from within 
the political system. His political know- 
how and his articulate voice have already 
won the admiration of “the establish- 
ment,” as this recent editorial from the 
Billings Gazette will testify. The piece 
was written by Duane “Doc” Bowler, 
editor of the Gazette. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. There being no objection, it was 
ordered to be printed as follows: 

[From the Billings Gazette, May 20, 1973] 

A BRIGHT KIND OF MISSIONARY 
(By Duane W. Bowler) 

A young man from Miles City who once at- 
tended Eastern Montana College may be the 
best thing that has hapepned to the Uni- 
versity of Montana in quite some time. 

You'd like to meet Garry D. South, the new 
president of the Associated Students of the 
University of Montana. And he’d like to meet 
you, too. 

South is a clean shaven longhair by crew- 
cut ssandards, dresses like a young stock- 
broker, at least when persuading his elders, 
and talks straight about the students at the 
University of Montana. 

“I think it is unfair to say students are 
only here four years and have no stake in 
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the University and the state of Montana,” 
says South. 

“It’s not fair to take four years out of my 
life and say whatever I do is irreleyant and 
necessarily bad.” 

Those were the remarks South had for the 
University of Montana Council of 50 at its 
spring meeting a week ago. He was telling 
why the Associated Students had a full-time 
lobby and plenty of volunteers during the 
opening session of the 43rd Montana Legis- 
lature. 

“We got into the real world,” South says. 
And with success, The combined Montana 
University System student efforts got a vot- 
ing student on the Board of Regents and 24- 
hour open dorms, the latter as part of the 
student’s right to privacy. 

When South tells you that almost every 
student on the campus is legally classified as 
an adult the light gets brighter at the end of 
the tunnel vision. 

His idea is the best way to avert problems 
is to get students involved in the process, to 
face the problem head on. 

One of them is what to do about the Mon- 
tana Kaimin, the student newspaper. 

“I do not justify everything the Kaimin 
has printed,” says South, “and there is noth- 
ing (President Robert) Pantzer and I can do 
about it. 

“It is a student newspaper, paid for by the 
students and the way the copies disappear 
each day they like it. 

“I do not justify. If I had been editor there 
are many things I would not have done. But 
it cannot be a public relations tool for the 
University. If it tries to, it is not then a 
student newspaper. 

“A newspaper's duty is not to be well liked 
but well read.” 

South admits that the Kaimin, with its 
sometimes offensive language and opinions, 
does have an effect on the state and there 
seems to be an attitude against it, 

For its critics, in and out of the newspaper 
fraternity, South advises that the present 
editor is trying to escape the David Rorvick 
syndrome. 

(Rorvik was Kaimin editor in the middle 
1960's who is now a highly successful free- 
lance writer.) 

South has no excuses to make for the 
Kaimin. He asks only that it be accepted for 
what it is —a newspaper published for and 
by the students with their own money and 
reflecting their attitudes. 

Were it closed by some cause or other, he 
feels the underground press would take over 
with up to five publications springing up 
which would make the Kaimin seem like 
nursery fare. 

As we said, South doesn’t mince his words. 
Nor does he defiantly antagonize his elders. 
He tells them, well, like it is. 

Student government is no longer a glori- 
fied student council. His office administers 
$348,000 of student activity fees. He empha- 
sizes that this is student, not state tax- 
payers’, money. 

Therefore students have a right to say how 
it is spent. If they want rock concerts in- 
stead of jocks, that’s what they'll have. 

His current budget allocates $95,000 to the 
athletic department. Athletic Director Jack 
Swarthout got $105,000 this year and wants 
$161,000. 

South justifies his proposed budget as al- 
locating money where it will do the most 
good, that athletics will get twice what any 
other activity gets. He feels athletics have 
much too long received a disproportionate 
share and the arts not enough. He doesn't 
want to kill varsity athletics. He doesn’t want 
to give them $161,000. 

South draws up the president's budget, 
there are hearings, it goes before Central 
Board and the final decisions are made. It 
sounds just like city council, which it is for 
the students. 
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His problem, as well as Central Board's, is 
how to satisfy the 43 student activity groups 
with their $483,000 in budget requests with 
only $348,000 available at the rate of $15 per 
quarter from each student, 

“We do specify that none of our student 
funds can go for athletic scholarships,” says 
South. “We don’t give scholarships in other 
activities so why do it for athletics.” 

As South says, he plans to meet problems 
head on as student president. His consti- 
tuency consists primarily of students from 
the small towns of Montana attending a 
Montana tax supported institution. 

He thinks they both should understand 
each other better and has charted a course 
to bring it about. 

South isn't a University administration 
spokesman. But the way this young history 
major from Miles City goes about his mission 
is all for the good of the institution and his 
home state. 


TOWARD BETTER PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


HON. ELWOOD HILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation aimed at estab- 
lishing certain minimum standards for 
employee pension plans and providing 
incentives for individuals not covered 
by a pension program to establish their 
own retirement savings programs. 

My bill provides for mandatory vest- 
ing of employee pension benefits at a 
“Rule of 40”—when a person’s age plus 
service equals 40, he becomes 10 percent 
vested and vests 10 percent more every 
year until all his accrued benefits are 
fully guaranteed. 

I see this provision as a good com- 
promise between those who would like 
to see automatic vesting in 10 years and 
those who push a 20-year service re- 
quirement or a “Rule of 50.” This ap- 
proach guarantees that a 40-year-old 
employee can vest within 10 years, if he 
starts a new job tomorrow, and that a 
60-year-old employee could become 
vested at two or three places of employ- 
ment by the time he retires. 

Yet, this measure is not so expensive 
for an employer that he would choose 
not to establish any kind of pension 
program for his workers, rather than 
have to meet a costly Federal standard. 
Most of this Nation’s big companies 
have very adequate pension programs— 
many of which vest within 10 years. But 
the large group of people unprotected 
by pensions in the work force today 
work for companies with 25 or fewer em- 
ployees. These companies generally can- 
not afford as elaborate a pension pro- 
gram as their larger counterparts, but 
there is general agreement that their 
workers should be afforded some mini- 
mum protection and should fall under 
some minimum Federal standards of 
acceptability. Viewed as a minimum, I 
believe the Rule of 40 is a very workable 
requirement for vesting of pension plans 
which qualify for special tax treatment. 

Along with the vesting requirement, 
my bill requires that a company fund its 


pension program properly, on a regular 
basis, so that even if the company should 
go out of business or merge with another 
company, the current and past em- 
nloyees will not lose the pension bene- 
fits due them. 

As a protection against funds being 
mismanaged or poorly invested, or a pro- 
gram shut down before becoming prop- 
erly funded, my bill also contains a 
requirement that a company reinsure 
the amount of vested benefits in excess 
of assets in the fund which could cover 
those vested benefits: With provisions 
like these, the Studebaker pension case 
in Indiana could never have had such 
disastrous consequences, leaving every 
one under 60 years of age a minute por- 
tion of the benefits they had been 
promised. 

I have also ineluded in my bill the 
administration’s idea of a tax deduction 
for retirement savings made by an in- 
dividual either to supplement a low- 
benefit pension plan or to provide some 
retirement income for an individual 
whose company does not offer a quali- 
fied pension program. 

Under this proposal, individuals can 
deduct from their gross income, for tax 
purposes, up to 20 percent of the first 
$7,500 of earned income—up to $1,500. 
Since employers providing pension funds 
receive a similar tax deduction on money 
contributed to an employee pension 
fund, this measure is only equitable 
particularly for those people not in- 
volved in a pension program. This meas- 
ure is also desirable in that it will en- 
courage more individuals to plan toward 
their own retirement, rather than de- 
pending on social security benefits to 
carry them through their retirement 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, a second bill I am intro- 
ducing today provides for the adoption 
of detailed fiduciary standards in the 
administration of pension plans—to 
better insure against fraud or mis- 
management, provide regular reporting 
regarding compliance with pension laws, 
and insure better communication be- 
tween employers and workers as to what 
the pension program really means to 
each worker. 

The overall goal of the legislation I 
am introducing today is to lay down 
some basic guidelines and rules to assure 
workers they are going to get the kind 
of pension benefits they had anticipated, 
without penalizing good employers or 
discouraging the private pension system. 


THE LATE HALE BOGGS 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is widespread agreement among the 
members of the House of Representatives 
that Hale Boggs was superbly skilled in 
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the art of debate and oratory. On one 
important occasion, upon consideration 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, Hale Boggs took the floor to sup- 
port an amendment to provide for the 
recording of teller votes ‘n the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. The bill was passed, 
with the addition of the important teller 
vote provision. 

Adoption of the recorded teller vote 
has had a significant impact on the 
House of Representatives. Because of the 
long range significamce of the reform, 
it is fitting to remember Hale Boggs for, 
amongst his many other honorable posi- 
tions and great achievements, his active 
and eloquent support of the amendment. 
Following is the speech which he made 
that day: 


Mr. Boccs. Mr. Chairman, I might say to 
my good friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
that the gentleman from California had al- 
ready had 10 minutes, but I appreciate the 
gentleman’s courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, im my judgment this is in- 
deed a historic day. This is a day which will 
make the House of Representatives truly 
relevant. 

As is the case with so many of the rules of 
this Chamber, the procedure known as teller 
voting is deeply rooted in the legislative proc- 
ess. Its origin can be traced centuries ago 
when the British Parliament devised it as a 
method of voting the will of the people while 
escaping the wrath of a powerful and venge- 
ful monarch. One hundred and thirty-eight 
years ago, when Parliament no longer had 
reason to fear the Crown, the system was re- 
formed to permit a public record of votes. 
Unfortunately, with never a King to fear and 
only the public to serve, this rule has been 
retained in the House of Representatives. 
We did so because we said it helped expedite 
the often slow legislative process. Unfortu- 
nately, it has also been used as a shelter from 
the public eye. 

I do not believe representative government 
can afford the luxury of a shelter from the 
public eye. The American people are entitled 
to know the recorded judgment of each 
Member on the great issues of our time. We 
cannot ask our people to respect our institu- 
tions unless the institutions themselves are 
self-critical and self-reforming. 

As majority whip, it is my responsibility to 
inform Members of legislation pending on 
the floor and to encourage their attendance 
whenever votes are taken. In my opinion, 
teller voting, as it is now conducted, is a 
hindrance rather than an assistance to the 
majority whip. Important amendments are 
often adopted or defeated in the Committee 
of the Whole House by a small fraction of the 
total membership of the House. The truth is, 
the system of teller voting is a major con- 
tributor to absenteeism. This proposal to 
record teller votes would be a major step to- 
ward encouraging the full participation by 
all parties in forging the law of the land. In 
this respect, this amendment would be a 
great assistance to the majority and minority 
whips, and I think to the fair and full oper- 
ation of the legislative process. 

We hear a great deal of talk these days 
about the unresponsiveness of our institu- 
tions. The founders of this country never in- 
tended its institutions to be inflexible and 
set in their ways. The architects of our Gov- 
ernment intended its three branches to be 
capable of growth and continuous self- 
renewal. This is the real import of this bill 
and the real significance of this amendment. 
For these reasons, I support this amendment 
and I urge all my colleagues to do so also. 

This is not a liberal amendment. It is 
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not a conservative amendment, It is not a 
Republican amendment. It is not a Demo- 
cratic amendment. It is an amendment for 
this House of Representatives. 

When the people and the media say that 
this House has ceased to be relevant, then, 
Mr. Chairman, if true, American democracy 
has ceased to be relevant. 

When the people assert that the House of 
Representatives is not representative, then 
the last best hope of mankind has been lost. 
Because if we are not representative, then 
no institution is. 

I have given my life to this Chamber. I 
love it and the Republic for which it stands. 
Come September 10, I will observe the 30th 
anniversary of my first election to the House. 
I came here when I was 26 years of age. 

Today I am proud of the fact that I have a 
son who wants to come here, too. He believes 
that service here is a high calling. With all 
due deference to my colleagues on the Re- 
publican side, I hope that he is elected. I am 
doing everything I can to help him. He thinks 
the House is relevant. I think it is relevant. 

But I know that this system of teller votes 
is not relevant. I have served for 15 years 
here as whip or as deputy whip, and there 
have been countless occasions when I have 
spent hours and days attempting to get mem- 
bers to come here and do their duty and 
walk through that teller line and vote. 

I know this so-called hanky-panky in the 
cloakrooms. I know how some conservatives 
say, “Well, we can make a deal with the 
liberals.” And some liberals say, “we can 
make a deal with the conservatives.” And the 
beat goes on. 

Well, we really do not govern that way. 
Those deals seldom have worked out. The 
pressures are too great on both sides on 
major issues. 

All we are saying by this amendment is 
that the archaic system adopted some cen- 
turies ago to protect the Members of Parlia- 
ment from despotic kings should be abolished 
in the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America as it was in the House of 
Commons many years ago. 

We are saying, “Let a man stand up and be 
counted.” What is wrong with that? Tell me 
what is wrong with being counted if one is a 
Representative. If you do not want to be 
counted, why did you come here im the first 
place, and why do most of us seek to return 
to this historic Chamber? 

Finally, one last thought, A story is told 
in history about one of the great men who 
helped found this country, Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton brought a visitor into the gallery 
of the old House Chamber, now Statuary 
Hall. The visitor sat with Hamilton and 
noting the pandemonium on the floor, which 
you frequently see in this body even as of 
this day, questioned Mr. Hamilton, “What 
goes on there? And Hamilton replied, “There, 
sir—there, sir, the people govern.” 

Well, here, Mr. Chairman, almost two cen- 
turies later, the people must continue to 
govern. Let us support this amendment. 


FARM PRICE ANALYSIS 


HON. JAMES ABDNOR 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. ABDNOR. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing analysis compiled by Prof. Robert 
E. Olson of South Dakota State Univer- 
sity is particularly appropriate at this 
time in dispelling the myths concerning 
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the economic situation of our largest in- 
dustry, agriculture. 

Professor Olson would hasten to point 
out that prices change rapidly and have 
changed somewhat from the time when 
the analysis was formulated. As this 
analysis demonstrates, however, it is the 
farmer who comes out on the short end 
of changes in prices. 

I would ask that the Members of 
Congress, as well as all interested readers 
of the Recorp, pay particular attention 
to the column of Table 1 which relates 
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consumer food expenditures as a per- 
centage of income: 
FARM PRICE ANALYSIS 
THE DATA 
All data are annual averages except 1973. 
The data for 1973 are estimates of annual 


rates during the first quarter, They are all 
drawn from official government sources. 


BASE PERIOD 


Price data expressed as index numbers 
were computed on a 1950 base, i.e. 1950 equals 
100. A common base facilitates comparison 
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of relative changes in the price of items with 
considerable different absolute prices. A 1950 
base shows at a glance the price current levels 
and the patterns of change over a long period. 


CONSUMERS’ INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
(TABLE 1) 


Disposable personal income per capita 
(after taxes) reached a record high level 
during the first quarter of 1973. For the first 
time the annual rate was over $4,000 per per- 
son. Expenditures for food per capita in 1973 
were double the 1950 rate while disposable 
personal income expanded three foid during 
the same period. 


TABLE 1.—CONSUMERS’ PER CAPITA INCOME, EXPENDITURES FOR GOODS AND SERVICES, AND FOOD EXPENDITURES AS A PERCENTAGE OF INCUME 
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Food expenditures 
in relation to 
income (percent) 


All food Farm food 


For food 
(dollars) 


Note: Compiled from Federal and State official data. 


Source: Economies department, South Dakota State University, 


FARMERS; WHOLESALE, AND CONSUMERS PRICES 
FOR FOOD (TABLE 2) 

During the 1950-1973 period the changes in 

prices ranked as follows: 
[In percent] 
Change 1950-73 

Prices paid by farmers. 
Consumers’ prices for all goods and 


Consumer prices for all foods (including 
imported, sea foods, and meals away 
from home) 

Farm-Retail Spread (Marketing, trans- 
portation, and processing cost be- 
tween farm and consumer) 

Retail store prices for food produced 
on U.S. farms. 


Expenditures 

Food expenditures 
in relation to 

income (percent) 


All food Farm food 
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Prices received by farmers. 48.4 
Price (farm value) of food at the farm. 48.0 


Prices paid by farmers, consumers’ prices 
and the farm-retail spread advanced steadily 
during the 1950-73 period. Prices received by 
farmers for all products and for food were 
nearly stable from 1949 to 1969. Their in- 
crease for the entire period has occurred dur- 
ing the last five years. 


TABLE 2.—FARMERS', WHOLESALE, AND CONSUMERS’ PRICES, 1947-73 
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: Compiled from Federal and State official data. 
Source: Economics Department, South Dakota State University. 


CHOICE BEEF AND PORK PRICES (TABLES 3 AND 4) 


The retail price of beef is a weighted aver- 
age price of retail cuts from Choice beef car- 
cass. The gross farm value is payment to 
farmer for quantity of Choice steer equiv- 
alent to 1 pound of retail cuts sold to con- 
sumers—2.12 pounds in 1949-51, gradually 
increased to 2.28 pounds from 1962 on. The 
byproduct allowance is the portion of gross 
farm value attributed to edible and inedible 
byproducts, 


The retail price of pork is a weighted aver- 
age price of loin cuts; ham (whole, center 
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slices, butts, and shank ends); picnics 
(smoked); butts; spareribs; bacon squares; 
sausage; neckbones; forefeet; and pigtails. 
The gross farm value is payment to farmer 
for quantity of Hve hog equivalent to 1 
pound of pork sold to consumers—2.13 
pounds in January-June 1949, gradually de- 
creased to 197 pounds in 1969. The by- 
product allowance is the portion of gross 
farm value attributed to lard and other edi- 
ble and inedible byproducts. 


The net farm value is gross farm value 
minus byproduct allowance. 
The rise of 54.6 cents per pound in the re- 


tail price of choice beef from 1950 to 1973 is 
& percentage increase of 73 per cent. This 
change compares with an increase of 78.5 per 
cent for all goods and services and an in- 
crease of 76 per cent for all food during the 
same period, 


The retail price of pork increased 44.3 
cents per pound from 1950 to 1973. This rise 
in retail pork prices was 82.5 per cent. The 
percentage change from 1950 to 1973 in the 
component of the retail price (net farm 
value) going to the farmer was 58 per cent 
for choice beef and 85 per cent for pork. 
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TABLE 3.—CHOICE BEEF: RETAIL PRICE, FARM-RETAIL SPREAD, NET FARM VALUE, BY-PRODUCT ALLOWANCE, GROSS FARM VALUE, AND 
PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR BEEF CATTLE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


{Amounts in cents} 
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Note: Compiled from Federal and State official data. 


Source: Economics Department, South Dakota State University. 
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TABLE 4.—PORK: RETAIL PRICE, FARM-RETAIL SPREAD, NET FARM VALUE, BYPRODUCT ALLOWANCE, GROSS FARM VALUE, AND PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR HOGS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Note: Compiled from Federal and State official data. 


Source: Economics Department, South Dakota State University, 


Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Agriculture in- 
dustry has continued to provide an 
abundent supply of food products in the 
face of increasing expenses over which 
they have no control. At the same time 
farmers have had to accept the returns 
provided by a marketplace over which 
they also have no control—a market 
controlled by the must voracious con- 
sumers in the world. 

American agriculture is a shining 
testimony to the merits of a relatively 
free market supplied by the boundless 
energy of private enterprise, and I have 
confidence that it will continue to be. 

In these times of ever-increasing gov- 
ernment involvment in everything, and 
of unjustified consumer unrest, how- 
ever, I do not think that it can be too 
strongly stressed that any government 
action to control prices of raw agricul- 
tural products, directly or indirectly, 
will in all likelihood lead to the demise 
of consumer control of the marketplace. 

The marketplace which will develop 
will be characterized by increasing con- 
trol by those few producers who are able 
to survive and by shortages of those 
products which are in greatest demand. 

We often fail to realize when we have 
a good thing until its gone, Let us not 
let it be so in the case of American 
agriculture and the cheap food it can 
supply in abundant quantity. 
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THE DANGER OF DOING NOTHING 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of how much petroleum the U.S. imports, 
regardless of the improvements we make 
in our own oil production, it is a fact that 
the world petroleum supply is inherently 
limited. 

As developing nations begin to indus- 
trialize, they will need energy, and the 
most accessible energy source in today’s 
technology is petroleum. It stands to rea- 
son that, in the future, oil supplies will 
not only diminish, but the demand for 
oil will increase on a worldwide basis. 

These factors point to the fact that the 
United States must immediately embark 
upon a research program which will de- 
velop practical alternatives to petroleum 
energy. Our energy-intensive economy 
demands a constant, high-level energy 
source, and we cannot wait until oil sup- 
plies diminish further to develop a new 
primary energy technology. 

Our distinguished colleague in the 
Senate, Henry M. Jackson, has penned 
a brief and succinct article in today’s 
New York Times pointing up the need 
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for energy research and development, 
and I am pleased to enter it into today’s 
RECORD: 


THE DANGER OF DOING NOTHING 
(By HENRY M. JACKSON) 


WaSHINGTON.—With the deepening de- 
pendence of the United States on imported 
petroleum has come an increasing awareness 
of the risks to our national security and the 
stability of our national economy. The clos- 
ing of gas stations around the country, the 
prospect of severe summer shortages, and the 
readying of plans to ration gasoline on a na- 
tionwide basis have brought home to the 
American people the sense of a problem 
without an easy solution. 

Therefore, I suppose it was inevitable that 
we would soon hear the argument that the 
threat to the continued delivery of Middle 
Eastern oil arises from American support of 
Israel. Such an analysis, quite simple-mind- 
edly in my view, attributes the chronic in- 
stability in the Middle East to the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 

The real situation is quite different. Mid- 
dle Eastern energy sources would be insecure 
even if Israel didn't exist. For it is inter-Arab 
rivalry, and the opportunistic exploitation of 
it by the Soviet Union, which threatens to 
disrupt the normal flow of oil. After all, it is 
not Israel which threatens Kuwait and its 
substantial oil reserves; rather, recent Iraqui 
military activity may have as its objective 
control of that oil-rich shelkdom. It is not 
Israel which threatens Saudi Arabia—but 
Yemen to the south, Soviet-supported Iraq 
and Syria to the north, and Egypt to the 
west, 
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Wherever stability exists in the Middle 
East today, it is, in my view, largely the 
result of the strength and Western orienta- 
tion of Israel on the Mediterannean and Iran 
on the Persian Gulf. These two countries, 
reliable friends of the United States, together 
with Saudi Arabia, have helped inhibit those 
radical Arab elements which pose a grave 
threat indeed to petroleum sources in the 
Persian Gulf. It is ironic that Saudi Arabia 
and the sheikdoms (which, along with Iran, 
will provide most of our imported oil in the 
years ahead) depend for regional stability 
on Israel's capacity to encourage an environ- 
ment where moderate regimes in Lebanon 
and Jordan can survive and where Syria can 
be contained. Iran plays a similar and even 
more direct role in the Gulf itself. 

Last November I traveled to Israel, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia. I was impressed with the 
remarkable extent to which their three 
separate fates are associated—how they con- 
stitute a paradoxical bloc of nations whose 
security, so important to the United States, 
unites them in a set of common interests. 
Between Israel and Iran, for example, there 
exists a quiet tie that reflects a common 
concern about the forces of instability in 
the region. 

The relationship between Israel and Saudi 
Arabia is more complex. While neither Is- 
raelis nor Saudis are in a position to ac- 
knowledge common interests, they do share 
a common perspective on many problems. 
For instance, the pipeline which carries great 
quantities of Saudi oil to Western users 
passes through the Israeli-held Golan Heights 
and, over that portion of its length, it has 
functioned without major disruption. More- 
over, the Saudis, a tempting target for any 
number of forces, would not last long with- 
out a stable Jordan, a more or less calm 
Egypt and a contained Syria and Iraq. The 
Saudis understand this very well. 

Important as the Middle East may be to 
the future of the international energy econ- 
omy, it is not the whole story. Even if we 
had assurances that the flow of oil from 
the Middle East would continue without in- 
terruption, we would still have to under- 
take the development of new sources of 
energy on an urgent basis. Indeed, I am 
persuaded that we can no longer temporize 
and continue to sit idly by as our depend- 
ence upon imported oil—whatever its 
source—continues to grow. 

The United States, with 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, presently uses over one- 
third of the world’s energy. Other devel- 
oped nations also consume disproportionate 
amounts of energy on a per capita basis. 
The developing countries will require more 
energy as they industrialize, and they are 
certainly entitled to their share of this finite 
resource. But oil supplies are limited. We 
cannot downplay energy research and devel- 
opment while the world drains the deplet- 
able reserves of the Middle East. 

Moreover, alternative energy sources will 
restrain the cost of Middle East oil. Without 
alternatives, crude oil prices will certainly 
rise and, in a short time, gasoline retail 
prices could reach a dollar per gallon. The 
dollar holdings of a few Arab states may reach 
proportions that could enable them to dom- 
inate international economic conditions. By 
failing to act now to develop alternative 
sources of energy we are prolonging the 
period during which the supply and price 
of imported oil can be dictated by whoever 
might happen to control a handful of Per- 
sian Gulf nations. 

This is why I have proposed a ten-year, 
$20-billion program to translate several 
promising technological developments into 
commercially viable sources of energy. We 
have already waited far too long to increase 
our options. We must abandon myopic in- 
decision and make a determined start on 
alleviating this increasingly critical situa- 
tion, 
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BILL TO STRENGTHEN GAO 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill, H.R. 9002, which is 
designed to strengthen and revise the 
powers and functions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. It is the House com- 
panion bill of S. 2049 which was intro- 
duced on June 21, 1973, by Senators Sam 
J. ERVIN, JR., ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF, and 
LEE METCALF on the request of the Comp- 
troller General. 

In the past several years we have wit- 
nessed a steady decline of the power of 
Congress in relation to that of the execu- 
tive branch. One major reason for this 
decline can be found in the information- 
gathering process. In a time of ever- 
growing complexity of Federal programs, 
the executive branch has become more 
and more aloof, often frustrating con- 
eressional oversight. Far too often we are 
at the mercy of the executive branch 
which may choose not to provide Con- 
gress with certain facts. If we are going 
to operate on a par with the Executive, 
it is necessary to have the information 
which will allow us to legislate effectively. 

In his recent testimony before the 
House Select Committee on Committees, 
the Comptroller General stated that— 

A primary objective of the GAO in all of 
our work is to strengthen, wherever it can, 
the processes through which reliable in- 
formation can be obtained by Congress.in its 
oversight as well as its authorization and ap- 
propriation responsibilities as well as the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the GAO 
which flow from our audits. To attain this 
objective, the work of GAO must be relevant 
and responsive to the changing needs of 
Congress. 


If the GAO, as an agent of Congress, is 
to attain its broad objective of assisting 
us in effective legislation, it is imperative 
that its statutory base now be revised. 
H.R. 9002 proposes several revisions 
which would result in a stronger and 
more efficient General Accounting Office 
that would be essentially independent of 
the Executive. 

First of all, the bill would give the 
GAO important enforcement powers, 
which up to this point it has lacked. It 
provides that funds be cut off from any 
Federal agency which illegally withholds 
information requested by the GAO. In 
such a case the Comptroller General’s 
right to such information would be re- 
viewed by a three-judge Federal court, 
and the funds cut off would be subject 
to disapproval of either House of Con- 
gress. 

In addition, the bill for the first time 
would authorize the GAO to sue in Fed- 
eral court with lawyers of its own choos- 
ing. Up to now, when the GAO disagreed 
with an executive agency, when it be- 
lieved that an agency was spending 
funds illegally or erroneously, the Justice 
Department would serve as counsel to 
both the GAO and the agency it was in- 
vestigating. This part of the bill would 
help the GAO get the independence it 
needs to enforce the intentions of Con- 
gress. 
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The bill also gives the GAO the power 
to subpena records of contractors who 
are already legally subject to GAO audit. 
The Comptroller General could invoke 
the aid of any Federal district court in 
enforcing the subpenas. More than 40 
U.S. departments and agencies have al- 
ready been given this kind of authoriza- 
tion, and it is about time this agent of 
Congress also had it. 

Furthermore, the bill would: 

Direct the Comptroller General to ob- 
tain fiscal, budgetary, and program in- 
formation to assist congressional con- 
trol over the Federal budget; 

Clarify the right, already existing un- 
der law, of the Comptroller General to 
have access to information from Federal 
departments and establishments needed 
for effective auditing of Federal and 
federally assisted programs; and 

Authorize the Comptroller to make 
selective profit studies of Government 
contractors whose Government business 
aggregates $1 million or more annually. 

Other parts of the bill authorize spe- 
cific changes in GAO’s auditing and re- 
view procedures, designed to help mod- 
ernize its operations, 

I urge my colleagues to seriously con- 
sider this proposal. We must take action 
to insure that we legislate responsibly 
and effectively from as informed a view- 
point as possible. 


THE EFFECT OF BUREAUCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT ON SMALL BUSINESS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of Government meddling in pri- 
vate business has risen to an all time 
high. The Federal Government has re- 
sorted to the use of wage and price con- 
trols, Government installed marketing 
quotas, and other such methods, in order 
to try and regulate the business and eco- 
nomics of day to day operations. This 
action has had a drastic effect on the 
small businesses of America. Not only do 
our small business institutions find it 
hard to exist and operate under such 
conditions, they also find little incen- 
tive to increase production and improve 
on what they already have. 

I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a statement I have received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. Jerry 
Bigalk, who owns a Printing Service Cen- 
ter in Lancaster, Calif. I think it would 
do us all good to follow his advice: 

Federal spending must not be increased; 
there should be Price Controls on Federal 
Government spending also! The government 
should have to practice what laws they pass. 
It is getting to the point where a business- 
man doesn’t have time to conduct business 
and devote his full-time to his customers, 
because he has to spend so much time with 
endless reports for the government!!! More 
and more paper work, which takes more and 
more time to complete and return to the 
proper bureau, department or office. We 
businessmen are the Government's book- 
keepers. What used to be the “Government 
for the People" is becoming the “People for 
the Government”. 
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CAREER MEN SKIPPED 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most alarming things about the Nixon 
administration is the politicizing of for- 
merly nonpolitical agencies. Highly spe- 
cialized agencies like the Park Service, 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the FBI 
have been used to handle purely political 
assignments for the White House and 
skilled individuals are being phased out 
of sensitive positions in favor of unquali- 
fied political appointees. 

Now it appears that the Bureau of 
Land Management will fall prey to this 
policy. Curtis J. Berklund, a former lum- 
ber corporation executive, is currently 
slated to head the BLM, replacing the 
present director, Burton W. Silcock. 
Berklund’s appointment could result in 
anticonservation management of vital 
national resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article from 
the June 18 edition of the Salem, Oreg., 
Statesman dealing with Mr. Berklund in 
the RECORD: 

CAREER MEN SKIPPED IN BLM APPOINTMENT 
(By A. Robert Smith) 
WasHINGTON.—The Nixon administration 


is planning to install a former lumber com- 
pany executive and rancher in charge of 
the Bureau of Land Management, the In- 
terior Department agency that has jurisdic- 
tion over the vast public lands of the West 


and the valuable commercial O&C forest- 
lands of western Oregon. 

Curtis J. Berklund, former president of 
Berklund International Lumber Co. of St. 
Maries, Idaho, is slated to replace Burton 
W. Silcock, who has been director of BLM 
about two years. 

Sileock is scheduled to be transferred to 
Alaska as federal co-chairman of the Joint 
Land Use Planning Commission for Alaska. 
He will replace in that job Jack Horton who 
was appointed earlier this year assistant 
secretary of the Interior for land manage- 
ment, 

The appointment of Berklund would de- 
viate from past practices of appointing 
career government foresters or range man- 
agement experts to run the BLM. 

The only other political appointee in BLM 
history was Edward Woozley, but he had been 
Idaho's state lands director before taking 
over at BLM in 1953. Woozley served through- 
out the eight years of the Eisenhower terms 
and left as th. Kennedy regime began to go 
to work for then Sen. Len Jordan, R-Ida. 

Berklund came to the Interior Department 
midway through Nixon's first term after dis- 
posing of his lumber interests. He served in 
several minor staff positions until named 
deputy assistant secretary for land manage- 
ment a year ago. 

Berklund, who was politically associated 
with former GOP Gov. Don Samuelson of 
Idaho, was vice president of the American 
River Lumber Co. at Elk City, Idaho, before 
running his own company from 1964 to 1967. 

The only thing holding up the change of 
command at BLM is White House slowness in 
formalizing the president's designation of 
Silcock to the Alaskan post. It has been 
awaiting White House action for months. 

Once that appointment has been an- 
nounced, Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morton will announce his appointment of 
Berklund, informed sources report. The BLM 
appointment is automatic, since it does not 
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require Senate confirmation. The director of 
BLM serves at the pleasure of the secretary. 

Silcock’s departure reportedly was by mu- 
tual agreement after the firing late last year 
of Interior’s assistant secretary Harrison 
Loesch, Silcock had become director after 
serving as BLM’s state director for Alaska. He 
hails from Burley, Idaho, and has been with 
BLM for over 20 years. 

His preuecessor was Boyd Rasmussen, who 
had been a career man with the Forest Serv- 
ice until tapped for BLM director by Stewart 
Udall. 

The designation of Berklund would be the 
second political appointment to an old line 
Interior agency, previously headed by career 
men, since the presidential election of last 
November. 

The first was the appointment of Ronald 
Walker, a former insurance executive, as 
head of the National Park Service. 


STRIP MINING 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Ralph 
Nader has written a long and eloquent 
appeal to the head of a British-owned 
firm to pursue an enlightened policy with 
respect to strip mining in Appalachia. 
The letter serves as the vehicle for de- 
scribing the historical impact of strip 
mining generally, as well as the business 
practices which preceded the mining. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 16, 1973. 
Sir Denys FLowerpew Lowson, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Association, Ltd., London, England, 

DEAR SIR DENYS: 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giants’ strength, but it is tyran- 
nous to use it like a giant. (Measure for 
Measure Act IT, Scene 1.) 

As a Life Governor of the Royal Shake- 
speare Theatre, you are no doubt familiar 
with these lines. The thought has been ap- 
plied widely—and rightfully—to America's 
involvement in Vietnam. Yet as that war 
winds down, another one continues, a quiet, 
sordid little war in the once-yerdant moun- 
tains of the states of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The victims of this war are the local 
residents and their land; the aggressors are 
“strip miners.” And the responsibility falls 
in large part upon the American Associations, 
Ltd., a British-based landholding and de- 
velopment company of which you are Chair- 
man of the Board. 

The American Association, Ltd., control 
about 65,000 acres—over one hundred square 
miles—of coal-rich land, in the Appalachian 
Mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee. This 
region is famous for a sad paradox: human 
misery and abject poverty atop and amidst 
some of the world’s most abundant mineral 
deposits. The explanation is regrettably 
simple. Appalachia is a colony, The people 
there do not own the wealth. Large, outside 
corporations like the American Association 
do. And the prime, almost exclusive, con- 
cern of these corporations has been to ex- 
ploit the region at the lowest possible cost to 
themselves. 

Most of your company’s holdings—about 
50,000 acres—lIie in the isolated “Clear Fork 
Valley” in Claiborne, Campbell, and Bell 
Counties. Clear Fork is one of the most pop- 
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ulated remaining valleys in the coal areas 
of Central Appalachia, with about 500-700 
households in the communities of Fonde, 
Pruden, Hamblintown, Clairfield, Buffalo, and 
Straight Creek. Your company owns perhaps 
85 percent of the valley there. 

In this remote valley, the American Asso- 
ciation has displayed corporate profitseeking 
at its worst. It has permitted wanton and de- 
structive “strip mining”—mining by blasting 
and scraping away the surface instead of 
tunneling into a coal deposit. Once-beautiful 
mountains are now scarred and gouged; foli- 
age is razed; streams are clogged and filled 
with acid and filth; the inhabitants are en- 
dangered by landslides, floods, and polluted 
water, The difference between what strip- 
mining is doing to the land in Appalachia, 
and what B-52 bombers have done to the 
land in Southeast Asia, is one of degree, not 
of kind. 

And while carting away over 2.2 million 
tons of coal per year, leaving the region that 
much poorer, and in ruin, the American As- 
sociation and the Companies to which it 
leases have virtually ignored the needs of the 
residents there. They have avoided thelr fair 
share of the local tax burdens. They have 
presided over the destruction of job opportu- 
nities. They have even blocked the efforts 
of the local citizens to better their own lot. 

Idealism and good intentions—spiced, al- 
beit, with a goodly dose of empire and pro- 
fits—propelled your firm into Appalachia in 
the early 1890s. Backed by capital from 
Britain’s Baring Brothers, the American As- 
sociation founded a town called Middlesboro 
(after a British counterpart) in the State of 
Kentucky, and set out to make it the boom- 
ing iron and coal capitol of the southern 
United States. The venture was to strike a 
bold new phase in British enterprise and in 
Anglo-American relations. “This is but a 
transfer of British business to American soil,” 
proclaimed American Association founder 
Alexander Arthur on November 11, 1890, to 
visiting dignitaries in the newly-resplendent 
Middlesboro Hall. He went on: 

“I would say that America needs this place 
and our Anglo-American money, experience 
and push. Our mines, ovens, furnaces and 
works you have seen; these comprise our 
plant. We have also the sinews of body and 
of money and stand ready, clean-cut and 
vigorous, for a generation of progress and 
success In manufacture, arts, and sciences, 
Come and join hands with us in the great 
enterprise which is worthy of the noblest 
efforts of us all, native or foreign born 
though we may be.” (emphasis supplied) 

But misfortune, greed, and highly ques- 
tionable dealings soon shipwrecked the 
hoped-for “noblest efforts.” The financial 
panic of 1893 dried up the venture's British 
backing; Middlesboro was sold at auction, 
and 80,000 acres of mountain and valley land 
were mortgaged to the Central Trust Co. of 
New York, for $1,500,000. 

Then a strange thing happened. The Cen- 
tral Trust filed to recover on the mortgage in 
1894, and one J. H. Bartlett was appointed 
Special Commissioner to conduct the sale. 
Mr. Bartlett let the property go for but $25,- 
000—about thirty cents per acre. The buyer 
was, of all people, an agent of the American 
Association, Ltd., a newly-formed corpora- 
tion with essentially the same membership as 
the American Association, Inc. Shortly there- 
after, Mr. J. H. Bartlett became General Man- 
ager of American Association, Inc. 

The American Association, Inc. said later 
that the land had been worth well over one- 
half million dollars at the time of the sale. 

This strange transaction did not go unno- 
ticed, Creditors of the American Association, 
Ltd. sued the new American Association, Inc. 
in Claiborne County for “fraud,” claiming 
it had “paid nothing for said property.” But 
the records of this suit went up in flames 
with the Claiborne County Courthouse. And 
researchers could find no trace of the suit at 
the Bell County Courthouse. 

The Association had acquired its Appa- 
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lachian Coal empire through means its 
founder Mr. Arthur and yourself might not 
wish to label a “transfer of British business 
to American soil.” Most records of the era are 
either missing, or else were burned with the 
County Courthouse. But the region is alive 
with tales of how American Association 
agents tricked, threatened, or forced un- 
educated mountain people into giving up 
their valuable coal-land for fifty cents to a 
dollar an acre. Said one mountaineer 
recently: 

“The American Association said the land 
was worthless and that they would give my 
daddy a dollar an acre and we could live on 
the land and pay rent and they would pay 
the taxes. We didn’t know it but we were 
standing barely 4’ from a seam of coal when 
the American Association was talking to us.” 

Local residents say that when the property 
records burned with the Courthouse, the 
American Association used the chance to 
claim property that wasn’t theirs. 

At first, self interest bound the American 
Association, and the coal operators to which 
it leases, to a sort of uneasy truce with the 
people of the region. The companies needed 
men to dig the coal out of the large deep 
mines. So they had to provide these men 
and their families with a place to live and at 
least a minimal level of human services. Usu- 
ally this level was indeed minimal, The min- 
ers and their families lived often in indecent 
conditions and worked in hazard-trap mines. 
And they were virtual serfs to the companies 
that employed them and owned everything 
around them—their home, their credit at the 
company store, health care and recreation in 
the company town, even “justice” at the 
company-controlled courthouse. In the 1930s 
your company, along with others, tried to 
keep these miners from joining a union that 
could stand up for their rights. Yet, despite 
all this, the need for able, willing bodies to 
mine the coal made the American Associa- 
tion and its cohorts show some concern for 
the region and its people. 

But the chord that had kept this uneasy 
truce together has broken. Mining coal no 
longer requires people. In fact, people just 
get in the way. Your company has expressed 
the desire to rid the area of residents. It will 
no longer repair homes, and it plans to tear 
them down in the near future. Yet there is 
littie other housing or even property on 
which to build housing. Depopulation has re- 
placed paternalism as official corporate 
policy. 

“The people would be better off, and we 
would be better off, if they would be off our 
land,” said Mr, Alvaredo E. Funk, the Amer- 
ican Association’s General Manager in Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky. 

It began in the 1950s, when a coal market 
slump forced many coal operators to close 
down. Medium sized independent operators, 
like those that lease much American Associ- 
ation land, were especially affected. Employ- 
ment in the region dropped sharply. In 1952 
there were 1,230 coal mining jobs in Clai- 
borne County; by 1958 there were but 282. 
Your company made no effort to provide 
other sources of employment for the men 
thrown out of work. 

Since the 1950s, the market for coal has 
revived. More than revived. It is positively 
bullish. But bullish for the American Asso- 
ciation and other coal owners and operators, 
not for the people of the region where you 
get the coal. Automation and strip mining 
have cut drastically the need for miners. At 
the single large deep mine left on your prop- 
erty, that of Consolidation Coal. 350 men 
with modern machinery turn out about as 
much coal as 1,500 men produced at nine 
mines in 1948. And men are even more dis- 
pensible in strip mining. In Claiborne Coun- 
ty alone, 200 men can now blast and bull- 
doze out almost as much coal as 1,500 deep- 
miners could dig in 1948. 
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Today, the need for local labor gone, 4 
sort of undeclared warfare has broken loose. 
The companies to whom you lease are mak- 
ing an unchecked assault upon the land, 
and in consequence, on its people. 

Is it hyperbole to compare your company’s 
presence in Appalachia to a war zone? Con- 
sider the evidence. 

1. ENVIRONMENTAL DESTRUCTION 


Irresponsible strip mining on your lands 
in Tennessee harkens dismally of the laying- 
waste-to-the-land strategies of bygone gen- 
erals. As you know, a strip miner literally 
blasts away the sides or top of a mountain. 
He then bulldozes the debris over the side, 
and shovels out the coal. The process is fast, 
cheap, and destructive in the extreme. Land- 
slides block roads and railways, destroy 
homes and farmlands, and imperil human 
beings. The blasting alone has cracked the 
frames and foundations of homes. Streams, 
choked with silt and debris, flood at the 
slightest rainfall, leaving harmful deposits 
on scarce fertile soils. Acid and mineral sub- 
stances pollute the water and endanger the 
area’s water supply. 

“We are afraid to go to sleep when it rains. 
We just stay up all night,” says one Tennes- 
see resident whose property these floods have 
ruined. In the Clear Fork Valley, some people 
must boil their water and add chlorine to it 
to make it safe to drink. And the Campbell 
County Highway Department has had to 
spend thousands of dollars clearing a single 
road after continual landslides. 

Is this the experience of people in peace 
or in war? 

Your company, the American Association, 
currently hosts more strip mining operations 
than does any other landowner in Tennessee. 
On your Claiborne County property alone, 
strippers laid waste to about 3,000 acres be- 
fore the State passed a law in 1967 requiring 
that the land be restored. Since then, 1,400 
more acres on your land have been stripped, 


and the reclamation is questionable at best 
despite the new law. 
2. TAX EVASION 


While their mineral wealth is literally cart- 
ed out from under them, the people of this 
region pay, in measurable and immeasur- 
able ways, for this destruction. State and 
local governments have to clear the roads 
after landslides and both roads and bridges 
after illegally overweight coal trucks have 
beaten them apart. The people pay for this 
through taxes, and through their own efforts 
to undo the damage to their homes and 
property. Yet not only do they get little or 
nothing, not even jobs, in return. Your com- 
pany even avoids its duty to pay taxes to meet 
the costs of local government. 

In the United States, local governments 
depend mainly on property taxes. Especially 
in Appalachia, where coal is the major form 
of property wealth, owners like the American 
Association are expected to pay their share. 
But it hasn't worked out that way in Clai- 
borne County. Your 44,000 coal laden acres 
there represent 17 percent of the County’s 
land area and perhaps 90 percent of the 
County's coal reserves. Yet in 1970 your prop- 
erty taxes provided only 3 percent of the 
County’s property tax revenue. That year 
your company claimed to the State Board of 
Equalization—the board of appeals—that 
40,000 acres of its coal-rich land were worth 
but five dollars per acre. Yet in that one year 
alone you garnered more in royalty payments 
from the mining companies to which you 
lease. 

Complaints by local citizens led the Ten- 
nessee Board of Equalization to require that 
coal properties be assessed more accurately. 
But the figures your General Manager Mr. 
Funk then supplied the State were dubious 
at best. Local citizens charged that Mr. 
Funk's suspicious figures gave your company 
an almost one million dollar underassess- 
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ment. The State Board seems to have borne 
out these claims when it tripled values Mr. 
Fund reported for properties now leased to 
Consolidation Coal. 

Still, the strip mines on your land are 
greatly underassessed and undertaxed. Two 
companies mining your land, under lease, 
appear to have escaped taxation altogether, 
while others seem to have kept all their min- 
ing equipment off of the tax rolls. As late as 
1972 your coal-rich Clairborne County lands 
that were not being mined were still assessed 
at only $25/acre, less than the least expen- 
sive farm land in the county. 


3. HOUSING 


As the major employer in the Clear Fork 
Valley, and as owner of most of the land, 
the American Association once provided most 
of the housing as well, But now that it no 
longer needs the people, it seeks to get rid 
of them. Is it your company’s declared policy 
to tear down its houses in the valley, and 
not to build new ones. The houses your com- 
pany still rents, it won’t repair. Nor will it 
compensate tenants who make their own re- 
pairs. And the leases it grants are usually 
but for thirty days, if it grants a lease at 
all. And they empower you to evict without 
cause or reason. 

“I’ve seen barns in better shaps . .. Why, 
I’ve worked farms where people wouldn't 
keep their animals in barns the shape of 
these houses,” one tenant said recently. 

Meanwhile, strip mining destroys these 
homes and the land on which they rest. 
Residents count forty-two houses that have 
been stripped away in the small Rock Creek 
Hollow alone. 

And your company has turned its back 
on both the immediate distress and the long- 
run needs of people whose homes are thus 
destroyed. In 1955 on American Association 
property, water broke through an old “slag” 
pile, surged down and destroyed the Com- 
munity of Valley Creek. Two children were 
killed. Your company offered meager com- 
pensation. Just last year your company did 
not take preventive action when a landslide 
from a strip mine on your land threatened 
homes and lives in the Community of Buffalo 
Hollow until after local citizens hired un 
attorney and Granada Television filmed the 
slide for broadcast in Britain. Even the be- 
lated efforts you have taken—which have 
had little success—are of small comfort to 
people who have had to evacuate homes on 
your property before the invading army of 
bulldozing strip miners. Or to residents such 
as Lewis Lowe, who now faces perennial 
flooding long Clear Fork Creek. Or to the 
people endangered or blocked in by the land- 
slides on such places as Duff Road. 

Your manager, Mr. Funk, stated on the 
Granada television documentary, “The Strip- 
ping of Appalachia,” “We're ploughing back 
our share into the development of Appala- 
chia.” Ploughing, indeed, there is aplenty. 
But apparently the only “development” is on 
a minor part of your holdings, in Cumber- 
land Gap, across the giant Cumberland 
Mountain from Clear Fork Valley. Here one 
finds a new Holiday Inn for tourists, and 
here a marina and golf course are planned, 
as your May 19, 1971 Statement to Share- 
holders puts it, “to attract the wealthier 
citizens of Pineville and Middlesboro.” What 
of the less wealthy residents of your 50,000 
or more acres in the isolated Clear Fork 
Valley? 

They could move elsewhere, one might 
reply. After all, your Statement to Share- 
holders the following year applauds your con- 
tribution to the local housing supply. “We 
have continued,” it says, “our policy of 
building houses on plots of land owned by 
us... ."" But these too are across the Cum- 
berland Mountains. In the isolated valley, 
housing is scarce because your company 
owns most of the land and is tearing down 
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its houses. There are very few “elsewheres 
for people who wish to remain in the land 
where they and their parents were raised. 
And jobs and living conditions In the distant 
cities are very uncertain. 


4. PREVENTING LOCAL SELF-HELP 


To keep the area under tight control, the 
American Association has blocked the efforts 
of local citizens to help themselves, to pro- 
vide for their own jobs and housing. These 
people have formed a community develop- 
ment organization, the Model Valley De- 
velopment Council, to better the lot of the 
valley and its residents. Several years ago, 
when the Council approached your company 
to buy land for a small factory, your com- 
pany would consent to sell or lease only a 
single small tract. It was covered with slag 
and refuse from an old mine, and the Asso- 
ciation would let it go only if the local people 
themselves cleaned up the shameful mess. 
In 1972 the American Association refused 
to sell or lease land for the people to build 
homes. Last autumn, American Association 
General Manager Funk would not consider 
making just one-half acre available for the 
community to build a health clinic. Since 
then (and after wide showing of the Granada 
T.V. documentary) Mr. Funk has suggested 
you might lease—but not sell—some land. 

But the people are still waiting. Mean- 
while your company won’t even let them cut 
trees for wood to repair their homes. 

The mere control of so much of this area’s 
land and wealth sets your company athwart 
any growth or local self help there. The 
County government is reluctant to provide 
services like sewers and roads because the 
population is sparse—sparse largely due to 
American Association policy. Lack of these 
services in turn keeps new builders away. 
And potential industries shun the almost 
total dependence on your company that set- 
ting-up in the region would involve. 

Your company won’t help these people. 
And it won’t let them help themselves. 

The American Association’s seventy year 
occupation of this forgotten portion of Ten- 
nessee has resulted, then, in what? Surveys 
in the Valley have shown unemployment at 
about 30 percent. Around 20 percent of the 
households live on less than $1,000 per year; 
another 20 percent make less than $2,000. 
($9,400 per year was the average family in- 
come in this country in 1969.) Homes are 
being destroyed and land and water are 
being ruined. Prospects for employment are 
grim. Prospects generally are grim, with your 
company looking ahead to 25-30 more years 
of strip mining, and then timber cutting 
after that. 

Does this picture suggest the presence of 
a responsible citizen or of a greedy aggres- 
sor? And what will the picture be in twenty- 
five more years?—not in the small portion 
of your land north of Cumberland Mountain, 
where you are building playspots for the 
rich, but in the depressed Clear Creek Valley 
where most of your holdings lie? 

The bloom indeed has faded from the 
hopes your countrymen held for the Ameri- 
can Association venture in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. How different the response of two 
English people, viewing the enterprise at the 
outset and now. Visiting the area of 1891, 
Sir James Kitson, then-President of the 
British Iron and Steel Institute, could boast: 

“I think we all, as Englishmen, rejoiced 
to see a town which was being developed with 
so much sagacity, so much judgment and 
energy; that was being developed under Eng- 
lish auspices and with British capital.” 

Eighty years later your countrymen were 
holding their heads a bit lower. After watch- 
ing the Granada television documentary on 
your holdings in Clear Fork Valley, a Mid- 
dlesex, England woman felt impelled to write 
a small local Tennessee newspaper: 

“I write to tell you how ashamed I am that 
an English-owned company can so indis- 
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criminately cause so much havoc to a small 
community. ... My feelings after watching 
& recent television programme on the sub- 
ject were ones of total horror. 

“You must realize that I am an English 
woman of absolutely no importance, but 
nevertheless, would like to use the good of- 
fices of your newspaper to apologise for the 
desecration caused by an English company, 
on land in a country that has always had 
very close ties with my own... .” 

It is true that the American Association 
is just one small part of your nearly L220m 
($500,000,000) secrecy-enshrouded corporate 
empire, of which Investors Chonicle magazine 
said, “What is quite unknown is how the 
empire is controlled, how the various com- 
panies relate to each other. This empire 
spans from Australia and Thailand to Canada 
and the West Indies, and includes pursuits so 
diverse as racetracks, rubber plantations, 
and equipment for hairdressing salons. 

But the policies of the American Associa- 
tion spell the fate of the people and culture 
of the Clear Fork Valley. And they are now 
causing embarrassment to people of your 
own country. 

You have shown charitable instincts in 
many ways. You have served as officer or di- 
rector of six hospitals. In 1953 you were on 
the Executive Council of the Lord Mayor’s 
National Flood and Tempest Distress Fund. 
Until 1948 you were Vice President of the 
League of Mercy. 

Now you can apply this same sense of re- 
sponsibility to the corporate realm. 

What can you do? Such steps as the fol- 
lowing, which you could set in motion at 
once, could begin to change your company 
from a hostile aggressor to a more respon- 
sible constructive citizen. 

1. First, and most important, you should 
personally visit the region, for at least sev- 
eral days, to see first hand what your com- 
pany’s policies have done. You should meet 
with local residents to hear their views and 
to discuss your company’s past actions and 
plans for the future. 

2. Your company should inventory, and 
begin to correct, the damage strip mining 
on its land has done. Especially urgent is the 
need to correct damage to homes, farms, 
roads, and water supplies. 

3. You should require all companies to 
whom the American Association leases, to 
restore carefully and completely the property 
on which they mine, and to repair any dam- 
age they do to the people or the region. 

4. You should also require these companies 
to cooperate fully with tax officials, and to 
provide them with the information neces- 
sary to set fair and equitable property tax 
assessments. Such information should in- 
clude lease agreements, royalty rates, and 
survey and estimates of coal reserves. 

5. As a symbol of your desire to compensate 
the people of the region for the valuable land 
your agents tricked or threatened their fore- 
bears into selling, you should donate some 
of your 50,000-odd acres for community de- 
velopment. 

6. You should keep in good repair the 
housing you rent to local people. And you 
should extend to them fair and adequate 
lease protection. 

7. You should stop refusing to sell land to 
local groups seeking to build industry or 
housing. 

8. You should instruct your General Man- 
ager, Mr. Alverado E Funk, to negotiate with 
local citizen groups a fair and equitable com- 
pensation for all the property taxes which the 
American Association has avoided in the past, 

9. You should, in the future, consult with 
these citizen groups about changes in your 
company’s policies In the area. 

Such steps will help get your company out 
of its social red ink in Appalachia. But what 
of the many other companies you control? 
Are they too laying waste to forgotten corners 
of the world? 
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There is a larger lesson to be learned from 
your destructive Appalachian venture. It is 
simply to apply to social problems, on the 
corporate level, the old adage “To foresee is to 
forestall.” It would be a signal act of cor- 
porate foresight and responsibility for you to 
Set up now a special committee to monitor 
the social impact of all the businesses you 
control. This committee should comprise 
both people from within your enterprises, 
and representatives of outside groups speak- 
ing for important social concerns. It should 
have the full authority of your office, and 
should report directly to you. 

“Come and join hands with us in the great 
enterprise which is worthy of the noblest 
efforts of us all...” proclaimed the sanguine 
founder of the American Association, Alexan- 
der Arthur, While the standard since then 
has fallen miserably, it is not too late to hoist 
it up again. In fact, the decline, like adver- 
sity, could be sweet. It could occasion an 
ascent to a truly higher standard of corpo- 
rate action and accountability. 

Will you exert your “noblest efforts” to 
that end? Or will your neglect be the occa- 
sion of a mobilized citizenry recovering their 
i OERO resurgent legal and political 
action 


Sincerely, 
RALPH NADER. 


AN ANCIENT RIVER 
HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken many times in this Chamber 
about the proposed Blue Ridge power 
project on the New River at the North 
Carolina-Virginia border. 

I have spoken in opposition to this 
project when mine was little more than 
a voice crying in the wilderness, and it 
has made me very happy in recent 
months to see more and more public 
officials and other concerned citizens 
pei so active a role in the opposition as 
well. 

One group of environmentalists, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, has 
taken a particular interest in this proj- 
ect, and in a recent publication, it out- 
lines the basic facts of the case and ex- 
plores the weaknesses inherent in the 
project proposal. 

For my colleagues’ consideration and 
information, I am inserting the text of 
that article in the Recorp at this point: 

STRUGGLE FOR AN ANCIENT RIVER 

Several reservoirs built in southwestern 
Virginia and West Virginia near the turn of 
the century had an original depth of 50-100 
feet. Today they are several inches deep. 
Their waters gradually melted away the 
man-made banks filling the reservoirs with 
silt and other accumulated debris. When the 
surface elevaton of a reservoir is mechani- 
cally fluctuated, this process is accelerated. 

The Appalachian Power Co. seeks to build 
two such reservoirs in western Virginia and 
North Carolina: reservoirs that would de- 
stroy the oldest river in the United States, 
much of its surrounding virgin woodland and 
the legacy of the people of the area—a legacy 
of life and land handed down from their 
forefathers who settled here generations ago. 

The river is the New River, the second old- 
est river in the world—second only to the 
Nile. Geologists claim the New has been flow- 
ing over 100 million years. 
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From its source near Blowing Rock, N.C., 
the South Fork of the New River joins the 
North Fork (which tumbles down from the 
Tennessee line) near Sparta, N.C. The river 
flows north into Virginia where it twists and 
turns, crossing six southwestern counties, 
before heading northwest into West Virginia. 
Well inside that state, the New and the Gau- 
ley River merge to form the Kanawha. Con- 
tinuing northwest, the river flows through 
the Charleston industrial complex, on to the 
Ohio and finally the Mississippi. 

PREHISTORIC BEGINNING*: 


The New is the only remaining segment of 
the much greater prehistoric Teays River 
which originated in the ancestral Appalach- 
ian mountains of North Carolina and trav- 
elled 1000 miles through Virginia, W. Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana and Ilinois. It then 
turned south to empty into an arm of the 
Gulf of Mexico which in ancient times ex- 
tended as far north as Illinois. 

During the last ice age, the glaciers moved 
south, covering the lower half of the Teays— 
from Ohio. down river, The rest of the river 
was stopped short, backing up to form a long 
narrow lake in Ohio and W. Virginia. When 
the glaciers recedec, the lake gradually 
drained, but the Teays never resumed its 
course, The glaciers had forever altered the 
flow of the Teays when its streaming melt- 
waters met with the overflow from other 
streams and forged a new path through the 
land. The downstream portion of the Kana- 
wha was lowered to flow into a brand new 
river ssytem—the Ohio, snd a previously mi- 
nor tributary became the mighty Mississippi. 
Only the New River portion of the Teays sur- 
vived intact. 

For more than ten years the Appalachian 
Power Co. has sought to dam and destroy 
this river; for almost as long, the people of 
the area have fought to save it: 

Appalachian seeks a license to construct a 
two-dam pumped storage and hydroelectric 
project whose two reservoirs would inundate 
40,400 acres in N.C.’s Ashe and Alleghany 
Counties and Grayson County, Va. 

“The Blue Ridge Project”, as originally 
proposed (1962), called for two reservoirs 
flooding 19,500 acres. Licensing of this proj- 
ect by the Federal Power Commission (1965) 
was blocked by the intervention of the U.S. 
Interior Department. Interior insisted that 
the project should store water for periodic 
releases to improve the quality of the Ka- 
nawah River 250 miles downstream in 
Charleston, home of several major industries. 
The larger, “modified proposal’, was con- 
ceived to accommodate this request. 

The people of the project area objected to 
being a flushpot for pollution dilution down- 
stream with its resulting penalty of a 12- 
foot drawdown in the Upper Reservoir and a 
56-foot drawdown in the Lower. (With a 12- 
foot drawdown a 60-foot wide strip of mud- 
flats would be exposed around the entire 
425 mile shoreline of the Upper Reservoir). 
Charleston made their own mess, they con- 
tended, let them take care of it. 

Fortunately, the dangerous precedent of 
the pollution dilution concept has been all 
but abolished in the January, 1973 FPC’s 
Draft Environmental Statement on the proj- 
ect. But for the people in the area, the proj- 
ect will remain the same: Appalachian has 
said they need the entire modified project, 
including drawdowns, to meet increasing 
power demands. 

The reservoirs would flood 40,400 acres of 
some of the least spoiled, most beautiful, 
wooded mountain land in the country. Thou- 
sands of acres of rich bottom lands and pas- 
tures—all the best agricultural Iand in the 
area, and 212 miles of tributary creeks—much 
of it exceptional trout waters, would be inun- 
dated. Approximately 5,000 people will be 
forced from their homes and livelihoods. 

And for the first time in 100 million years, 
the course of the New River would be altered. 
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The project will obliterate 44 miles of the 
river, changing forever its flow, temperature, 
aquatic inhabitants, recreation and simple 
majesty. 

The Izaak Walton League (along with con- 
servation agencies from Virginia and W. Vir- 
ginia) submitted an extensive brief detail- 
ing the project’s adverse effects on fish prop- 
agation and migration, the present species 
and quantity of fish and aquatic organisms 
and the entire recreational use of the river. 
Ignoring this reesarch, the FPC statement 
declares, simply: “The presence of reservoirs 
would restrict the movements of game and 
other animals to a greater extent than the 
river does at present.” 

The project will severely restrict the sur- 
vival of the abundant game species in the 
area. Woods that once sheltered deer, quail, 
pheasant, grouse, wild turkey, fox, raccoon 
and rabbits will be destroyed. The reservoirs 
with their huge drawdowns and vast mud- 
flats will replace the clear mountain streams 
they watered at and bathed in. Wild berries 
and fruit that nourished them will give way 
to dams and towering transmission lines. Be- 
cause the reservoirs will destroy many exist- 
ing homesites, additional land will be razed 
and cleared and homes for people will re- 
place still more animal sanctuaries. 

Even proponents of the dam have acknowl- 
edged the breath-taking beauty of the area. 
The same glaciers that changed the course 
of the Teays, but stopped before reaching 
the New, are also credited with the juxta- 
position of northern and southern vegeta- 
tion in the area. The theory is that the area 
was close enough to the glaciers to maintain 
the northern evergreens and pines, yet far 
enough away to retain the flowering bushes 
and trees of the south. Botanists have de- 
scribed the area as the most unique—in 
terms of variety—of any in the world. 
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The destruction of the river necessarily 
involves the disruption and destruction of 
a way of life. So much is written on the van- 
ishing buffalo, alligator, leopard or seal, yet 
these people are truly the vanishing Amer- 
icans: Their life will be gone when their 
land is gone as the two are inseparable. For 
generations they have lived on and from their 
land, working on it, hunting and fishing on 
it, enjoying its peace and beauty. A people 
at one with their land—they work it hard 
and love it well. 

Just as rare as their way of life is their 
way of looking at life—their sense of priori- 
ties. One man told me: “I’ve earned more 
money before and I could now. But my job 
took too much time away from enjoying my 
life and my family. I don’t need much to do 
that. I have everything I want.” 

Another resident was concerned about con- 
struction that would accompany the reser- 
voirs: “They'll widen the roads and all sorts 
of fancy motels will move in. We don’t have 
the money to go to them—and we don’t want 
to. So all outsiders will come in and they'll 
take control because they'll have the money.” 

The 5,000 people who will have to relocate 
have no place to go. There is not enough land 
available in the counties to house them— 
unless they'd settle for a house on a small 
lot. No matter where they go, life as they 
have known it will be over. 

Appalachian promises to move all Church 
cemeteries and small family graveyards that 
will be flooded. And so the ancestors, many 
of whom have rested here since the 18th 
Century, will be uprooted also. No longer 
will you be able to witness the deep roots in 
this area by driving down country roads 
and matching the mailbox names with those 
in the graveyards. They'll all be scattered. 
The legacy of these proud, independent peo- 
ple will disappear forever under the waters 
of these dams. How ironical that their old 
friend the river should be forced to use its 
waters to do so. 
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The FPC report states there are no build- 
ings, structures or objects located within the 
project area that are significant to Ameri- 
can history, architecture, archeology or cul- 
ture. If these virgin lands with their pure 
sparkling stream and waters—these people 
who trace their ancestors back to the first 
settlers of their present homeland—this only 
remaining portion of a prehistoric river—are 
of no significance to American history and 
culture, then we truly have no history and 
this project signifies much more than the 
death of a river. 


ALFORD, MASS., CELEBRATING ITS 
BICENTENNIAL THIS YEAR 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the town of 
Alford, located in my First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, is celebrating 
its bicentennial this year and I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the many attributes of this lovely com- 
munity. 

Tucked away in the beautiful Berk- 
shire hills, Alford is one of the smallest 
but most charming towns in the region. 

By population, just over 300, and land 
area, 6,332 acres, Alford is not large. But 
using the measure by which a community 
should be judged—the quality of life and 
the spirit of its citizens—the town may 
certainly be called grand. 

Farming once flourished in Alford and 
is still pursued by several residents. 

In its early years, Alford was also a 
small but important industrial center, A 
full century before its incorporation as 
a town, Alford saw the construction of 
its first grist mill. 

The discovery, in 1799, of a high grade 
of marble within the town’s environs 
stimulated excavation: Marble from Al- 
ford’s quarries was used in the construc- 
tion of the Old City Hall in New York 
City and in Albany, N.Y., the State 
House, the Market, and the Law Build- 
ing were built of Alford marble. 

When the railroad spread its spider- 
like arms through the western part of 
the State, Alford was bypassed in favor 
of other quarry towns. Thus, it might be 
said that Alford was spared the ravages 
of further industrialization, 

Alford is a member of the Southern 
Berkshire Regional School District and 
its one-room schoolhouse, housing only 
kindergarten now, is one of the three 
public buildings in the town. 

Religion has always played a major 
role in the lives of the inhabitants of the 
town of Alford and its common house of 
worship, the Union Meeting House, built 
in 1817, still stands as a reminder of the 
strong faith of the early citizens of Al- 
ford. In fact, one theory of how the town 
got its name is that it was titled after 
Col. John Alford of Charlestown, known 
for his philanthropic work in the found- 
ing of a missionary society for Indians 
and the endowment of a chair of theology 
at Harvard in 1761. Another theory 
— it was named after Alford, Eng- 
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On Saturday, July 7, the meeting 
house, now known as the Alford Union 
Church, will be the scene of an ecumeni- 
cal worship service as the citizens of Al- 
ford gather to thank Divine Providence 
for the blessings bestowed on the first 200 
years of their town. That evening, the 
townspeople will gather for a community 
sing-along. 

On the Friday preceding that, Alford 
residents will turn the clocks back for 
an old fashioned block dance in cele- 
bration of the bicentennial. And on Sun- 
day, official ceremonies, a band concert, 
and an arts and crafts show will be held. 

Mr. Speaker, today Alford is a small 
town that delights in its situation, It at- 
tracts summer residents, eager to escape 
from the clamor of city life to the peace 
and beauty of town living. Its streams 
and range of hills, crowned by Tom Ball 
Mountain, are delights for those seeking 
a tranquil setting. 

I invite my colleagues to visit Alford 
during this year, its bicentennial year, or 
at any time. And I further ask you to join 
with me in saluting Alford on the oc- 
casion of its bicentennial. 


A DEMOCRAT ON WATERGATE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the end of another week of the 
Senate Watergate hearings with the 
committee scheduled to recess after to- 
day’s session until July 10. 

According to press accounts and some 
opinion polls, the folks around the coun- 
try have mixed feelings about the hear- 
ings—some are simply tired of them 
while still others feel they should con- 
tinue for as long as necessary for all 
those involved to be questioned by the 
committee. 

One noteworthy opinion was expressed 
by the Honorable Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of the Commerce Department in the 
Truman administration in a letter to the 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer on 
June 13, 1973, and I include the text of 
the letter in the Recor at this point. 

A DEMOCRAT ON WATERGATE 

To Tue Eprror: I am a Democrat, I have 
participated in and observed politics for a 
long time. I am a realist, I hope, and per- 
haps even a cynic with reference to politics. 
As a Democrat I am happy and relieved that 
my party is not involved in the so-called 
Watergate matter. I am, moreover, quite 
willing to admit that Democrats at various 
times and places have been guilty of ir- 
regularities or even crimes—some of which 
have been made public. 

I am moved to suggest that the persons 
in both parties who are, to the point of 
nausea, undertaking to display their self- 
righteous indignation, should be exposed 
for what they are—either completely dis- 
honest in their proclamation of virtue, or 
so ignorant of what goes on in politics that 
they are not entitled to be heard, I believe 
many of my fellow Democrats, and probably 
many Republicans, despise the self-righteous 
politicians, who are trying to capitalize on 
the misfortunes of Richard Nixon. 

In all the years that I have watched poli- 
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tics, I have never seen a campaign as mean 
and indefensible as the effort headed by the 
New York Times, the Washington Post and 
most of the television news media to crucify 
Richard Nixon. 

I have said many times (not always in 
jest) that Republicans are stupid poilti- 
cally. In no case has my theory been more 
completely vindicated than in Watergate. 
The one thing properly chargeable to Presi- 
dent Nixon is that. as a seasoned politician, 
he permitted his campaign for re-election to 
be run by men who were not politicians, 
who knew nothing about politics, and not 
one of whom had ever been elected to public 
office. One would have thought that such a 
mistake would not be made by Mr. Nixon. 
But we all make mistakes, and he is like the 
rest of us in that regard. 

The publicity which this matter has re- 
ceived is completely out of hand. Rarely 
does anyone undertake to analyze the mo- 
tives behind this episode. None of the men 
involved made this burglary attempt in order 
to benefit himself personally. They did not 
get in to steal money. They went in ap- 
parently impelled by some unexplained mo- 
tive—at least so far unexplained adequate- 
ly—which, however mistaken, did not involve 
any personal benefit. The whole episode is in- 
explicable. It was wholly unnecessary, and 
badly concelyed. 

One question which has occurred to me 
but has not, so far as I know, ever been an- 
swered, is: What part was played in this af- 
fair by the concern about Castro? Why did 
the men in the Committee to Re-elect the 
President think it was of any importance or 
would be helpful to involve the Cuban prob- 
lem in Mr. Nixon’s campaign? 

This, of course, is merely one of many 
things which have not as yet been explained, 
My own feeling is that the episode has been 
overworked and the Senate committee has 
contributed to no result of any benefit to the 
American people. In fact, this monotonous 
piling up of second- and ,third-hand hearsay 
evidence has already dragged on far too long. 

I do not agree with many things which 
President Nixon says and does, but I believe 
he is not stupid. That is why I believe he had 
nothing to do with the Watergate effort. 

Personally, I am sick of the Watergate 
publicity. I believe the average American Is 
sick of it, too. It is being exploited by pub- 
licity-seekers in both parties and, in partic- 
ular, by the enemies of the President. In 
fairness to my own party, I believe that 
most of our leaders have been restrained and 
fair. I would include Sen. George McGovern 
(D-S.D.) in this group. I would not, however, 
include Sen. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), who 
suggested that the President and vice presi- 
dent should resign. He knows that this will 
not happen. President Nixon is not a quitter, 
He rather welcomes than avoids a fight, 

Not only will President Nixon not resign, 
but why, in Heaven’s name, should Mr. 
Agnew resign? It has never been charged or 
intimated that he had the slightest connec- 
tion with Watergate. If Fulbright and others 
in both parties are so anxious to ditch Mr. 
Nixon, why don’t they do what is called for by 
the U.S. Constitution—impeach him? That 
course is open to them. It is not a course 
which I, as a Democrat, recommend. Jim 
Farley recently pointed out the folly of any 
such action, but it can be tried. 

I, of course, do not condone for one min- 
ute the things which were done by the 
Nixon committee. Those who have commit- 
ted crimes should be punished, Let this be 
our sole objective. 

I am moved to make one further com- 
ment. As I have watched the developing and 
mounting volume of attack on and criticism 
of President Nixon, I have tried to think of 
what other man there is in public life today, 
in either party, who could have taken the 
punishment which he has taken day after 
day, week after week and month after month, 
from the news media and television, and still 
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retain, as he has done, his sanity, his ability 
to function (involving a constructive read- 
justment of his own staff), and his determi- 
nation to ride out this storm. In my judg- 
ment, most prominent Washington office- 
holders would have caved in under the 
pressures to which he has been subjected, 
When the lawyer for James McCord, who 
is trying desperately to save himself, says 
that his own client is a liar, and McCord’s 
second lawyer states that their objective now 
is to “go after the President,” should not the 
sensible and bored voters of this country tell 
them all to close the show, and let those who 
may have committed wrong be tried by the 
efforts of the man appointed by the Presi- 
dent—a Democrat, Archibald Cox—to punish 
whatever wrongdoing has been perpetrated? 


MOMENT OF TRUTH 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
column which follows should be read by 
every Member of the U.S. Congress and, 
in fact, by every person committed to the 
idea of constitutional government and 
orderly process in our country: 

MOMENT oF TRUTH 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, June 27,—The United States has 
had many Presidents who took a broad view 
of their power under the Constitution but 
never before has any President sought to 
amend the Constitution by himself—bra- 
zenly, defiantly, by fiat. 

That is what President Nixon has just 
done in vetoing the appropriations bill that 
banned any further money for the bombing 
of Cambodia. Even after all that we have 
learned in these last months, after the Water- 
gate and its associated crimes, the import of 
that veto is breathtaking. 

What it amounts to is this. If Mr. Nixon 
has his way, the Constitution will effectively 
contain a new clause that says: 

“The President shall have power to wage 
war unless the Congress, by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses, shall order him to 
desist.” 

It is crucial that as many Americans as 
possible understand what is involved. Our 
country has had so many crises of conscience 
and law in recent years that a certain weari- 
ness is understandable, But this one is of a 
different character—a genuine constitutional 
crisis, in the words of that moderate and 
gentle man, Senator Mike Mansfield. 

An explanation in ABC terms is therefore 
required. It must begin with the original 
language of the Constitution, which vested in 
Congress alone the power “to declare war.” 

Over the years, Presidents have taken mili- 
tary action of various kinds without a pre- 
vious formal declaration of war. That is 
part of modern history, a gloss on the Con- 
stitution. 

But until now these Presidential military 
adventures have been of limited character 
or duration, or else have depended for their 
legal support on the effective consent of 
Congress. The recent example was the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, which the Johnson 
Administration used as the legal equivalent 
of a Congressional declaration in the Viet- 
nam war, 

The bombing of Cambodia since the Paris 
agreements on Vietnam has been something 
quite different. For here Congress had not 
implied its consent in any way, not by reso- 
lution and not by ratifying any treaty that 
covered Cambodia. Nor could the President 
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cite his responsibility for the safety of any 
American troops. 

Now President Nixon has gone one long 
step further. He claims independent author- 
ity to wage war, in the name of the United 
States, not only in the absence of Congres- 
sional approval but in the face of clear 
disapproval. 

In short, he is attempting to reverse the 
constitutional assumption. Instead of the old 
idea that the United States should be at 
peace unless Congress declared otherwise, 
the new rule would be that a President may 
take his country into war—and keep it there 
indefinitely—unless Congress stops him. 

And more than that, much more. For of 
course the veto provision of the Constitu- 
tion requires. two-third majorities to over- 
ride. And by this veto Mr. Nixon would im- 
pose that same requirement on Congress— 
and on the American people who it repre- 
sents—to stop a war. 

The consequences of this veto, and of the 
House sustaining it, are therefore grave. The 
first is political, the crisis to which Senator 
Mansfield referred. 

Unless events somehow dissipate the 
clash between the President and the Con- 
gressional majority, the talk of impeachment 
must now take a new and more immediate 
ground, For in the ultimate, if there is no 
other resolution, Congress is faced with an 
attempt at a Presidential coup d'état. It 
must consider its own ultimate weapon. 

A second consequence is legal. The courts 
of the United States have been understand- 
ably wary of entertaining lawsuits that 
challenge the lawfulness of war-making. But 
that reluctance is likely to diminish when a 
President wages war in flagrant violation of 
law and the Constitution. On the legal 
merits, his attempt to impose a two-thirds 
rule on Congress’ war power would certainly 
not protect any official sued by citizens seek- 
ing to enjoin unlawful military spending. 

Finally, there is the consequence of con- 
science. Those of us who have opposed the 
war cannot be regarded as detached on this 
new question. And so it is fundamentally a 
problem for conservatives. 

Will Barry Goldwater sit still for a uni- 
lateral Presidential amendment of the Con- 
stitution? Will Melvin Laird, who joined the 
White House staff as an avowed Congres- 
sional man? Will Elliot Richardson, who has 
begun to stake out his claim of independence 
as Attorney General? I hope and believe that 
the answer will be no, 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK BATTAGLIA 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 26, 1973 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to join in the spe- 
cial order of the majority leader in pay- 
ing tribute to Frank E. Battaglia who 
has given this body 30 years of dedicated 
service as the dean of the corps of Offi- 
cial Reporters of Debates. 

We are all deeply grateful to Frank 
for the years of conscientious and de- 
voted service he has rendered in the 
House of Representatives. I think it is 
fair to say that we all look on Frank’s 
retirement with feelings of sadness and 
happiness: We are sad that we will be 
losing Frank, but we are happy for his 
well-earned and richly deserved retire- 
ment. We are not only losing one of the 
most loyal and proficient servants this 
body has ever known, we are losing a 
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good friend as well, and we will miss 
both his services and his warm and per- 
sonable friendship. I am sure all Mem- 
bers join with me in expressing our 
heartfelt appreciation to Frank, and in 
wishing him well in the years ahead. 


REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL CRITI- 
CIZES SCOPE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S PROPOSED DEPARTMENT 
OF ENERGY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES BILL 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
carefully reviewed the June 18, 1973, ver- 
sion of the administration’s 53-page leg- 
islative proposal to create a Department 
of Energy and Natural Resources and 
find it to fall just short of repealing the 
Constitution. I have written to the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Mr. Roy L. Ash, and urged that 
the administration scale down its bill. 
My letter is as follows: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, 

Washington, D.C., June 29, 1973. 

Mr. Roy L. ASH, 

Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AsH: I have read with great in- 
terest and skepticism the June 18, 1973, ver- 
sion (Part A and B) of the new Department 
of Energy and Natural Resources bill, to- 
gether with its section-by-section analysis. 

Leaving aside for the moment the provi- 
sions of the bill transferring various agen- 
cies or parts thereof to the new Department, 
I find that this bill, particularly Part A, 
provides unfettered power to the new agen- 
cy, and in my judgment, falls just short of 
repealing the Constitution. It is so sweep- 
ing that I doubt that the new agency head 
will ever have to come to Congress for new 
legislative authority, except possibly to ex- 
tend existing laws. 

It quite properly includes the normal, ad- 
ministrative provisions, such as those re- 
lating to funds, personnel, and records of 
transferred agencies, required in any trans- 
fer bill of this nature. But then it goes well 
beyond this. For example, it— 

1. gives the new agency head power to 
appoint up to 25 officials in the agency to 
any job, duty, function, or office he chooses 
at Level IV or V, without even the advice 
and consent of the Senate. These 25 officials, 
who will undoubtedly be political app- intees, 
are apparently intended to be powerful offi- 
cials, since their levels (IV and V) are now 
those of the Interior Department's present 
six Assistant Secretaries (Sec. 202(e)); 

2. weakens and amends the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act, and takes away the 
present statutory authority set forth in the 
Coordination Act whereby the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife expresses its 
professional opinions and comments, with- 
out political interference, on water resource 
projects and permits and licenses and places 
this responsibility in the new Secretary (Secs. 
801(a) and 303); 

3. allows him to prescribe such policies, 
standards, criteria, procedures, rules, and 
regulations as he deems necessary or appro- 
priate, without any statutory guidelines or 
limitations (Sec. 402(a)); 
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4. permits him to organize the new Depart- 
ment at any time or in any way “as he may 
deem to be necessary or appropriate,” with- 
out Congressional approval, so long as he 
does not “abolish” any of the 5 “Administra- 
tions” created by the bill (Sec. 403(b)); 

5. authorizes him to establish, alter, main- 
tain, or discontinue, at any time or in any 
way, State, regional, district, local, or other 
field offices of any Bureau, agency, or office 
under his ambit, including those of any 
function transferred to him (Sec. 404); 

6. authorizes him to appoint an unlimited 
number of advsiory committees for whatever 
purpose he deems appropriate and apparently 
without regard to the requirements of the 
Advisory Committee Act of 1972 and, most 
importantly, with no requirements that such 
committees be balanced in view point, repre- 
sentation, and function (Sec. 407); 

7. authorizes him to provide for “partici- 
pation of military personnel” to help him 
carry out his functions; and such personnel 
shall not “be charged against any statutory 
limitation on strengths applicable to the 
Armed Forces”. Thus, e.g., the Marine Corps 
could double its strength without Congres- 
sional approval. (Sec. 408(c)); 

8. authorizes contracts and agreements, 
“including grant agreements,” with anyone 
without any dollar, percentage, or other lim- 
itation and then adds a catchall authoriza- 
tion to allow him to “generally take such 
steps as he may deem to be necessary or 
appropriate” to perform his functions (Sec. 
410); 

9. provides new authority for concession 
agreements of up to 30 years for the use of 
any real property or facility thereon under 
his jurisdiction, including areas of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System, National 
Forests, and Wilderness areas. In the case 
of the National Park System it makes no ref- 
erence to the current statutory provisions 
(16 U.S.C. 20 et seq.) relative to concessions 
in the system (Sec. 413); 

10. authorizes him to acquire, in carrying 
out his functions, copyrights, patents, li- 
censes under copyright, patents, and appli- 
cations for patents, and releases, before suit 
is brought, for past infringement of patents 
or copyright (Sec. 414); 

11. authorizes unlimited power to conduct 
directly or by contract or grant R&D pro- 
grams and to disseminate technological in- 
formation (Sec. 415); and 

12. authorizes him to accept gifts and be- 
quests of property and provides that for Fed- 
eral income, estate, gift taxes purposes such 
property “shall be considered as a gift or be- 
quest”. (Sec. 418). 

It is interesting to note that, even in the 
case of the administrative powers that are 
normally included in a bill of this nature, the 
provisions differ, sometimes substantially, 
with similar provisions in other statutes 
creating new agencies, such as the Depart- 
ment of Transportation (Public Law 89-670). 

After providing all these powers, section 422 
of the bill states: 

“Except as may be otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this part, all functions expressly 
conferred by this part shall be in addition 
to and not in substitution for functions ex- 
isting immediately before the effective date 
of this part and transferred by this part.” 

But this provision is so vague and gen- 
eral that it will require years of costly liti- 
gation and wrangling to find out to what ex- 
tent it limits the Secretary authority, if at 
all, 

The bill transfers to the new Department 
important regulatory functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, in addition to other functions 
of the Corps and those of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Forest Service, and the 
Transportation Department. I view this pro- 
vision with some alarm, because the bill pro- 
vides no safeguards to insure that this func- 
tion and related decisionmaking will be con- 
ducted openly and with full public participa- 
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tion. I think there is a distinct advantage to 
the public to have this regulatory function 
carried out by one agency and the review 
function by another. 

Finally, I note the bill declares that “the 
Federal Government has a national respon- 
sibility to practice, with respect to the nat- 
ural resources it administers, and to foster 
the practice of, with respect to natural re- 
sources administered by others, appropriate 
conservation, management and utilization 
policies. Such responsibility encompases 
energy sources and the Federal Government 
must exercise leadership in the timely de- 
velopment and efficient and balanced utiliza- 
tion of such sources consonant with preserva- 
tion of environmental values.” 

In reality, this is the only congressional 
guideline in the 53 page bill. But it is too 
broad and vague, It will not limit the Secre- 
tary. It will be used I dare say to foster any 
scheme that the Secretary believes appropri- 
ate. 

In my view, the powers in this bill, if it is 
submitted in this form, must be scaled down 
and greater controls established before it can 
or should be enacted. 

In an apparent justification for such-broad 
powers, the section-by-section analysis 
points out that some of these powers are 
Similar or identical to those set forth in 
other laws concerning other agencies. That 
is quite true. But, if this bill was enacted in 
its present form, it would be the first time 
that all of these broad powers would be 
available to one agency. For example, the 
broad contract and grant authority in sec- 
tion 410 is derived from the NASA Act, but 
it is not found in the DOT Act. The need 
for such broad powers must be examined 
carefully and fully justified. The section-by- 
section analysis does not provide that justi- 
fication or demonstrate the need. Such blank 
check legislation should not be approved. 
Congressional guidelines and greater safe- 
guards to protect the public interest and 
insure adequate public participation must 
be included, at the very least. 

I urge that the Administration reconsider 
this omnibus proposal and include only 
those powers necessary to carry out the re- 
organization effectively and seek these other 
broad powers, if they are needed, in sep- 
arate legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Subcommittee on Fisheries 
the 


Chairman, 
and Wildlife Conservation and 
Environment. 


Mr. Speaker, I want also to call your 
attention to section 301(C) of the bill 
which on the one hand transfers to the 
new Department the functions of the 
Soil Conservation Service with regard to 
the “planning and carrying out” of small 
watershed projects—the Public Law 566 
program—and on the other hand pro- 
vides that “the carrying out” of such 
plans ‘‘shall be accomplished,” not by the 
new Department, but “through and 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” Now you see, now you do 
not. 

I fail to see how two agencies, with all 
their bureaucratic tendencies, can both 
carry out the same program efficiently, 
economically, and effectively. I think this 
schizophrenic provision needs careful 
study, as does a similar one involving the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
STERILIZATION IN ALABAMA 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the horrific 
case of pseudo-voluntary sterilization of 
two young black girls, aged 12 and 14, 
in Montgomery, Alabama as reported in 
the press and television news on June 27, 
1973 goes far beyond ordinary bureau- 
cratic bungling and ineptitude in its 
implication. 

The ostensible reason for the steriliza- 
tion cited by the Director of the OEO- 
sponsored birth control clinic was that 
“boys were hanging around the girls too 
much,” and presumably the latter might 
get pregnant and raise children at pub- 
lic expense. 

By what right does a bureaucratic 
functionary, one supposedly helping the 
poor, order such an irregocable operation 
on innocent though ill-informed pecple? 
Because they are black? Because they are 
poor? Decent people may question 
whether anyone would have dared to rec- 
ommend sterilization, let alone per- 
formed it, had the girls in question been 
either white or middle class. The mother 
of the girls was reported to be clearly 
mentally retarded and hence incompe- 
tent for her permission to be valid. No 
effort appears to have been made to lo- 
cate the father. But it does not require 
a Justice of the Supreme Court to know 
that even fully competent parents may 
not authorize such a procedure except 
for overriding medical reasons, on girls 
of such a young age. It may also be fruit- 
ful to inquire into the ethics of physi- 
cians who performed this operation on 
the clinic’s behalf. 

This wrongful operation by the OEO 
makes it more difficult for supporters 
such as myself, to defend the agency 
against the determined onslaught of the 
Nixon Administration. That any agency 
of the Federal Government was instru- 
mental in denying probably forever the 
right to motherhood for these girls be- 
cause sterilization was a more “con- 
venient” method of birth control, is an 
abomination. The action smacks all- 
too-strongly of the case recently brought 
to light, of the 1930's syphillis study 
which poor, black male volunteers were 
injected with syphillis and then “con- 
veniently” ignored for treatment until 
their scandalous neglect was brought 
to the surface. There is a grim paraliel 
in the callous disregard in the value and 
quality of life that some Federal agencies 
or their members have shown toward the 
less-privileged in our society. 

I hope the suit brought on behalf of 
the children succeeds, and I have asked 
the Justice Department to initiate a full 
investigation of this case to ascertain 
whether a crime has been committed, 
and, if so, to prosecute the wrongdoers. 

We must try to make certain that such 
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a flagrant abuse of power and trust does 
not occur again, 


A SALUTE TO FRANK DEL BALZO 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to 
congratulate a dedicated, conscientious, 
and effective public servant on the eve 
of his retirement. Many of us have ob- 
served the always willing and capable 
Frank Del Balzo in the pursuit of his 
duties here in the House for the past 
12 years as Assistant Journal Clerk. For 
22 years prior to that, he had a distin- 
guished career in Government service 
and has served that Government ad- 
mirably for a total of 34 years. 

It is with a sense of sincere regret 
that I learn of Frank’s intended retire- 
ment. His deportment and friendliness 
are a model which others on the House 
staff would do well to emulate. 

I did not know him during the years 
of his career prior to his present voca- 
tion, but Iam confident he did an equally 
able job as a Capitol Police officer, as a 
doorman in the House, and during his 
3 years of service in the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all my colleagues 
will take the time to personally thank 
Frank Del Balzo for being part of the 
team that so faithfully serves the Mem- 
bers of this House in the performance of 
their duties. 

I personally wish to salute his dedi- 
eated efforts and to wish him complete 
happiness and continued health in his 
years of retirement. 


I WOULD HAVE VOTED “AYE” 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 29, 1973 


Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, although I 
was granted an official leave of absence 
yesterday in order to attend the funeral 
of a close personal friend, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Bishop of the Rye Presbyte- 
rian Church, I did miss certain votes. 

Most important of these, in my view, 
was roll No. 310, on the passage of H.R. 
8947, making appropriations for Public 
Works and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for fiscal year 1974, and including 
some $200,000 for the city of Yonkers in 
Westchester County, along with some 
$20,000 for streams and rivers in West- 
chester and the Byram River in 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been present on 
this vote, I would have voted “aye.” 


